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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


*/~«AN  it  be  wondered  at  (says  Mr.  Gifford)  that 
^'Shakspeare  should  swell  into  twenty  or  even 
twice  twenty  volumes,  when  the  latest  editor  (like 
the  wind  Cecias)  constantly  draws  round  him  the 
floating  errors  of  all  his  predecessors  ?'  Upwards  of 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  evil  was  not  so  great 
as  it  has  since  become,  Steevens  confessed  that 
there  was  an  '  exuberance  of  comment,'  arising  from 
the  '  ambition  in  each  little  Hercules  to  set  up  pillars 
ascertaining  how  far  he  had  travelled  througn  the 
dreary  wilds  of  black  letter ;'  so  that  there  was 
some  danger  of  readers  being  '  frighted  away  from 
Shakspeare,  as  the  soldiers  of  Cato  deserted  their 
comrade  when  he  became  bloated  with  poison — 
crescens  fugere  cadaver.'  He  saw  with  a  prophetic 
eye  that  the  evil  must  cure  itself,  and  that  the 
time  would  arrive  when  some  of  this  ivy  must  be 
removed,  which  only  served  to  *  hide  the  princely 
trunk,  and  suck  the  verdure  out  of  it.' 

This  expurgatory  task  has  been  more  than  once 
undertaken,  but  has  never  hitherto,  it  is  believed, 
been  executed  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ad- 
mirers of  our  great  Poet :  and  the  work  has  even 
now  devolved  upon  one  who,  though  not  wholly 
unprepared  for  it  by  previous  studies,  has  perhaps 
manifested  his  presumption  in  undertaking  it '  with 
weak  and  unexamined  shoulders.'  He  does  not, 
however,  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  the  labours 
of  his  predecessors,  but  would  rather  solicit  that 
equitable  mode  of  being  judged  ;  and  will  patiently, 
and  with  all  becommg  submission  to  the  decision  of 
a  competent  tribunal,  abide  the  result. 

As  a  new  candidate  for  public  favour,  it  may  be 
expected  that  the  Editor  should  explain  the  ground 
of  nis  pretensions.  The  object  then  of  the  present 
publication  is  to  afford  the  general  reader  a  correct 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  accompanied  by  an  abridged 
commentary,  in  which  all  superfluous  and  refuted 
explanations  and  conjectures,  and  all  the  controver- 
sies and  squabbles  of  contending  critics  should  be 
omitted ;  and  such  elucidations  only  of  obsolete 
words  and  obscure  phrases,  and  such  critical  illus- 
trations of  the  text  as  might  be  deemed  most  gene- 
rally useful  be  retained.  To  effect  this  it  has  been 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  compression,  to  condense 
m  some  cases  several  pages  of  excursive  discussion 
into  a  few  lines,  and  often  to  blend  together  the  in- 
formation conveyed  in  the  notes  of  several  com- 
mentators into  one.  When  these  explanations  are 
mere  transcripts  or  abridgments  of  the  labours  of 
his  predecessors,  and  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
observation  of  his  own,  it  will  of  course  be  under- 
stood that  the  Editor  intends  to  imply  by  silent 
'  acquiescence  that  he  has  nothing  better  to  pro- 
pose.' Fortune,  however,  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
pitious to  his  labours,  for  he  flatters  himself  that  he 
has  been  enabled  in  many  instances  to  present  the 
reader  with  more  satisfactory  explanations  of  diffi- 
cult passages,  and  with  more  exact  definitions  of 
obsolete  words  and  phrases,  than  are  to  be  found  in 
the  notes  to  the  variorum  editions. 

The  causes  which  have  operated  to  overwhelm 
the  pages  of  Shaskpeare  with  superfluous  notes  are 
many ;   but  Steevens,  though  eminently  fitted  for 


the  task  he  undertook,  was  chiefly  instrumental  ta 
increasing  the  evil.  He  has  indeed  been  happily 
designated  '  the  Puck  of  commentators :'  he  fre- 
quently wrote  notes,  not  with  the  view  of  illustra- 
ting the  Poet,  but  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  Ma» 
lone,  and  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  turning  against 
him  that  playful  ridicule  which  he  knew  so  well  how 
to  direct.  Steevens,  like  Malone,  began  his  career 
as  an  Editor  of  Shakspeare  with  scrupulous  aften« 
tion  to  the  old  copies,  but  when  he  once  came  to 
entertain  some  jealousy  of  Malone's  intrusion  into 
his  province,  he  all  at  once  shifted  his  ground,  and 
adopted  maxims  entirely  opposed  to  those  which 
guided  his  rival  editor.  Upon  a  recent  perusal  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  correspondence  between 
them,  one  letter  seemed  to  display  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  interruption  of  their  inti- 
macy in  so  clear  a  light,  and  to  explain  the  causes 
which  have  so  unnecessarily  swelled  the  comments 
on  Shakspeare,  that  it  has  been  thought  not  unwor- 
thy of  the  reader's  attention.  The  letter  has  no 
date  : — 

'  Sir, — I  am  at  present  so  much  harassed  with 
private  business  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  aflbrd 
you  the  long  and  regular  answer  which  your  letter 
deserves.  Permit  me,  however,  to  desert  order 
and  propriety,  replying  to  your  last  sentence  first.— 
I  assure  you  that  I  only  erased  the  word  friend  be- 
cause, considering  how  much  controversy  was  to 
follow,  that  distinction  seemed  to  be  out  of  its 
place,  and  appeared  to  carry  with  it  somewhat  of  a 
burlesque  air.  Such  was  my  single  motive  for  the 
change,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  honour  to 
believe  I  had  no  other  design  in  it. 

'  As  it  is  some  time  since  my  opinions  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  coincide  with  yours  in  the  leeist 
matter  of  consequence,  I  begin  to  think  so  indiffp- 
rently  of  my  own  judgment,  that  I  am  ready  to  give 
it  up  without  reluctance  on  the  present  occasion. — 
You  are  at  liberty  to  leave  out  whatever  parts  of 
my  note  you  please.  However  we  may  privately 
disagree,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  mako 
sport  for  the  world,  for  such  is  the  only  effect  of 
public  controversies  ;  neither  should  I  have  leisure 
at  present  to  pursue  such  an  undertaking.  I  only 
meant  to  do  justice  to  myself;  and  as  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  replying  to  your  reiterated  contradic- 
tions in  their  natural  order,  on  account  of  your  per- 
petual additions  to  them  ;  I  thought  myself  under 
the  necessity  of  observing,  that  I  ought  not  to  be 
suspected  of  being  impotently  silent  in  regard  to 
objections  which  I  had  never  read  till  it  was  too  late 
for  any  replication  on  my  side  to  be  made.  You 
rely  much  on  the  authority  of  an  editor  ;  but  till  I 
am  convinced  that  volunteers  are  to  be  treated  witli 
less  indulgence  than  other  soldiers,  I  shall  still 
think  I  have  some  right  at  least  to  be  disgusted  ; 
especially  after  I  had  been  permitted  to  observe 
that  truth,  not  victory,  was  the  object  of  our  criti- 
cal warfare. 

'  As  for  the  note  at  the  conc.^sion  of  The  Puri- 
tan, since  it  gives  so  much  ofl^i  nee,  (an  offence  as 
undesigned  as  unforeseen,)  I  »t11  change  a  part  aC 
it,  and  subjoin  reasons  for  my  c'sent  both  from  you 
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and  Mr*  Tyrwhitt.  You  cannot  surely  suspect  me 
of  having  wished  to  commence  hostilities  with  either 
of  you ;  but  you  have  made  a  very  singular  com- 
ment on  this  remark  indeed.  Because  I  have  said 
I  could  overturn  some  of  both  your  arguments  on 
other  occasions  with  ease,  you  are  willing  to  infer 
tliat  I  meant  all  of  them.  Let  me  ask,  for  instance 
sake,  what  would  become  of  his  "undertakers,'* 
&c.  were  I  to  advance  all  I  could  on  that  subject. 
I  will  not  offend  you  by  naming  any  particular  posi- 
tion of  your  own  which  could  with  success  be  dis- 
puted. I  cannot,  however,  help  adding,  that  had  I 
followed  every  sentence  of  your  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  order  of  the  plays,  with  a  contradiction 
sedulous  and  unremitted  as  that  with  which  you 
have  pursued  my  Observations  on  Shakspeare's 
Will  and  his  Sonnets,  you  at  least  would  not  have 
found  your  undertaking  a  very  comfortable  one.  I  was 
then  an  editor,  and  indulged  you  with  even  a  printed 
foul  copy  of  your  work,  which  you  enlarged  as  long 
as  you  thought  fit. — The  arrival  of  people  on  busi- 
ness prevents  me  from  adding  more  than  that  I  hope 
to  be  still  indulged  with  the  correction  of  my  own 
notes  on  the  Yforkshire]  T[ra"edy].  I  expect  al- 
most every  one  of  them  to  be  disputed,  but  assure 
you  that  I  will  not  add  a  single  word  by  way  of  re- 
ply. I  have  not  returned  you  so  complete  an  an- 
swer as  I  would  have  done  had  I  been  at  leisure. 
You  have,  however,  the  real  sentiments  of  your 
most  humble  servant,  G.  Steevens.' 

The  temper  in  which  this  letter  was  written  is 
obvious.  Steevens  was  at  the  time  assisting  Ma- 
lone  in  preparing  his  Supplement  to  Shakspeare, 
and  had  previously  made  a  liberal  present  to  nim  of 
his  valuable  collection  of  old  plays  ;  he  afterwards 
called  himself  *  a  dowager  editor,'  and  said  he  would 
never  more  trouble  himself  about  Shakspeare.  This 
is  gathered  from  a  memorandum  by  Malone,  but 
Steevens  does  in  effect  say  in  one  of  his  letters  ; 
adding,  '  Nor  will  such  assistance  as  I  may  be  able 
to  furnish  ever  go  towards  any  future  gratuitous  pub- 
lication of  the  same  author  :  ingratitude  and  imper- 
tinence from  several  booksellers  have  been  my  re- 
ward for  conducting  two  laborious  editions,  both  of 
which,  except  a  few  copies,  are  already  sold.' 

In  another  letter,  in  reply  to  a  remonstrance 
about  the  suspension  of  his  visits  to  Malone,  Stee- 
vens says  : — '  I  will  confess  to  you  without  reserve 
the  cause  why  I  have  not  made  even  my  business 
submit  to  my  desire  of  seeing  you.  I  readily  allow 
that  any  distinct  and  subjoined  reply  to  my  remarks 
on  your  notes  is  fair  ;    but  to  change   (in  conse- 

?|uence  of  private  conversation)  the  notes  that  drew 
rom  me  those  remarks,  is  to  turn  my  own  weapons 
against  me.  Surely,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
let  me  continue  building  when  you  are  previously 
determined  to  destroy  my  very  foundations.  As  I 
observed  to  you  yesterday,  the  result  of  this  pro- 
ceeding would  be,  that  such  of  my  strictures  as 
might  be  just  on  the  first  copies  of  your  notes,  must 
oflen  prove  no  better  than  idle  cavils,  when  applied 
to  the  second  and  amended  editions  of  them.  I 
know  not  that  any  editor  has  insisted  on  the  very 
extensive  privileges  which  you  have  continued  to 
claim.  In  some  parts  of  my  Dissertation  on  Peri- 
cles, I  am  almost  reduced  to  combat  with  shadows. 
We  had  resolved  (as  I  once  imagined)  to  proceed 
without  reserve  on  either  side  through  the  whole  of 
that  controversy,  but  finally  you  acauainted  me  with 
your  resolution  (in  right  of  editorsnip)  to  have  the 
last  word.  However,  for  the  future,  1  beg  I  may 
be  led  to  trouble  you  only  with  observations  relative 
to  ftotts  which  are  Jixed  ones,  I  had  that  advan- 
tage over  my  predecessors,  and  you  have  enjoyed 
the  same  over  me  ;  but  I  never  yet  possessed  the 
means  of  obviating  objections  before  they  could  be 
effectually  made,'  ~&c. 

Here  then  is  the  secret  developed  of  the  subse- 
quent, unceasing,  and  unrelenting  opposition  with 
which  Steevens  opposed  Malone's  notes :  their 
controversies  served  not  *to  make  sport  for  the 
world,'  but  to  annoy  the  admirers  of  Shakspeare, 
by  overloading  his  page  with  frivolous  contention. 


Steevens  had  undoubtedly,  as  h«  says  of  himself  oK 
another  occasion — 

'  Fallen  in  the  plash  his  wickedness  had  made  ;' 
and  in  some  instances  contested  the  force  and  pro' 
priety  of  his  own  remarks  when  applied  by  MaIon« 
to  parallel  passages ;  or,  as  Malone  observes ; 
'  They  are  very  good  remarks,  so  far  forth  as  they 
are  his  ;  but  when  used  by  me  are  good  for  nothing ; 
and  the  disputed  passages  become  printers'  blun' 
ders,  or  Hemingisms  and  Condehsms.'  Hence  his 
unremitted  censure  of  the  first  folio  copy,  and  sup-  -j 

f)ort  of  the  readings  of  the  second  folio,  which  Ma«  | 
one  treats  as  of  no  authority  ; — his  affected  con-  i 
tempt  for  the  Poerns  of  Shakspeare,  &c. 

Mr.  Boswell  has  judiciously  characterized  Stee* 
vens  : — '  With  great  diligence,  an  extensive  ac* 
quaintance  with  early  literature,  and  a  remarkably 
retentive  memory  :  he  was  besides,  as  Mr.  Gifford 
has  justly  observed,  "  a  wit  and  a  scholar."  But 
his  wit  and  the  sprightliness  of  his  style  were  too 
often  employed  to  bewilder  and  mislead  us.  His 
consciousness  of  his  own  satirical  powers  made 
him  much  too  fond  of  exercising  them  at  the  ex- 

f)ense  of  truth  and  justice.  He  was  infected  to  a 
anientable  degree  with  the  jealousy  of  authorship  : 
and  while  his  approbation  was  readily  bestowed 
upon  those  whose  competition  he  thought  he  had 
no  reason  to  dread,  he  was  fretfully  impatient  of  a 
brother  near  the  throne  :  his  clear  understanding 
would  generally  have  enabled  him  to  discover  what 
was  right ;  but  the  spirit  of  contradiction  could  at 
any  time  induce  him  to  maintain  what  was  wrong. 
It  would  be  impossible,  indeed,  to  explain  how  any 
one,  possessed  of  his  taste  and  discernment,  could 
have  brought  himself  to  advocate  so  many  indefen< 
sible  opinions,  without  entering  into  a  long  and  un- 

fracious  history  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  in- 
uenced.' 

Malone  was  certainly  not  so  happily  gifled ; 
though  Mr.  Boswell's  partiality  in  delineating  his 
friend,  presents  us  with  the  picture  of  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  gentleman  and  scholar.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  want  of  grasp  in  his  mind  to 
tnake  proper  use  of  the  accumulated  materials  which 
his  unwearied  industry  in  his  favourite  pursuit  had 
placed  within  his  reach  :  his  notes  on  Shakspeare 
are  often  tediously  circumlocutory  and  ineffectual : 
neither  does  he  seem  to  have  been  deficient  in  that 
jealousy  of  rivalship,  or  that  pertinacious  adherence 
to  his  own  opinions,  which  have  been  attributed  to 
his  competitor. 

It  is  superfluous  here  to  enlarge  on  this  topic, 
for  the  merits  and  defects  of  Johnson,  Steevens,  and 
Malone,  as  commentators  on  Shakspeare,  and  the 
characters  of  those  who  preceded  them,  the  reader 
will  find  sketched  with  a  masterly  pen  m  the  Bio- 
graphical Preface  of  Dr.  Symmons,  which  accom- 
panies this  edition.  The  vindication  of  Shakspeare 
from  idle  calumny  and  ill  founded  critical  animad- 
version, could  not  have  been  placed  in  better  hands 
than  in  those  of  the  vindicator  of  Milton  ;  and  his 
eloquent  Essay  must  afford  pleasure  to  every  lover 
of  our  immortal  Bard.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  Editor,  in  his  adoption  of  readings,  differs  in 
opinion  on  some  points  from  his  able  coadjulor,  with 
whom  he  has  not  the  honour  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  part  of  the  work 
was  communicated  to  Dr.  Symmons  until  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Plays  were  printed  ;  or  the  Editor 
and  the  Public  would  doubtless  have  benefited  by 
his  animadversions  and  suggestions  in  its  progress 
through  the  press.  The  reader  will  not  therefore 
be  surprised  at  the  preliminary  censure  of  some 
readings  which  are  still  retained  in  the  text. 

Dr.  Johnson's  far  famed  Preface— which  has  so 
long  hung  as  a  dead  weight  upon  the  reputation  ot 
our  great  Poet,  and  which  has  been  justly  said  to 
look  like  '  a  laborious  attempt  to  bury  the  charac- 
teristic merits  of  his  author  under  a  lOaa  ot  cum- 
brous phraseology,  ano  lO  weign  nis  exceuencies 
and  defects  in  equal  scaies  stuffed  full  of  swelling 
figures  and  sonorous  epithets,' — will,  for  obvious 
reasons,  form  no  part  of  this  publication.    His  brici 
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vtrictures  at  thi  end  of  each  play  have  been  retain- 
ed in  compliance  with  custom,  but  not  without  an 
occa:jional  note  of  dissent.  We  may  suppose  that 
Johnson  himself  did  not  estimate  these  observations 
very  highly,  for  he  tells  us  that  '  in  the  plays  which 
are  condemned  there  may  be  much  to  be  praised,  and 
in  those  which  are  praised  much  to  be  condemned  !' 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue  or  speak  slightingly 
of  our  great  moralist ;  but  his  most  strenuous  admirers 
must  acknowledge  that  the  construction  of  his  mind 
incapacitated  him  from  forming  a  true  judgment  of 
the  creations  of  one  who  was  '  of  imagination  all 
compact,'  no  less  than  his  physical  defects  prevent- 
ed him  from  relishing  the  beautiful  and  harmonious 
in  nature  and  art. 

'  Quid  valet  ad  surdas  si  cantet  Phemius  aures  ? 
Quid  caecum  Thamyram  picta  tabella  juvat ;' 

It  has  been  the  studious  endeavour  of  the  Editor 
f  o  avoid  those  splenetic  and  insulting  reflections  upon 
the  errors  of  the  commentators,  where  it  has  been 
his  good  fortune  to  detect  them,  which  have  been 
sometimes  too  captiously  indulged  in  by  labourers 
in  this  field  of  verbal  criticism.  Indeed  it  would  ill 
become  him  to  speak  contemptuously  of  those  who, 
with  all  their  defects,  have  deserved  the  gratitude  of 
the  age;  for  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  labours  of  Tyr- 
whitt,  Warton,  Percy,  Steevens,  Farmer,  and  their 
successors,  that  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
mine  of  wealth  which  our  early  literature  afl^ords  ; 
and  no  one  will  affect  to  deny  that  a  njcurrence  to 
it  has  not  been  attended  with  beneficial  eflfects,  if  it 
has  nit  raised  us  in  the  moral  scale  of  nations. 

The  plan  pursued  in  the  selection,  abridgment, 
and  concentration  of  the  notes  of  others,  precluded 
the  necessity  of  affixing  the  names  of  the  commen- 
tators from  whom  the  information  was  borrowed ; 
and,  excepting  in  a  few  cases  of  controversial  dis- 
cussion, and  of  some  critical  observations,  authori- 
ties are  not  given.  The  very  curious  and  valuable 
Illustrations  of  Shakspeare  by  Mr.  Douce  have  been 
laid  under  frequent  contribution  ;  the  obhgation  h.is 
not  always  been  expressed  ;  and  it  is  therefore  here 
acknowledged  with  thankfulness. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Editor  has  not  thought, 
with  some  of  his  predecessors,  that  the  text  of 
Shakspeare   was  '  fixed '  in  any  particular  edition 

beyond  the  hope  or  probability  of  future  amend- 
ment.' He  has  rather  coincided!  with  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  GifPord,  '  that  those  would  deserve  well  of  the 
public  who  should  bring  back  some  readings  which 
Steevens  discarded,  and  reject  others  which  he  has 

dopted,' 


The  text  of  ihe  present  edition  is  formed  npon 
those  of  Steevens  and  Malone,  occasionally  com 
pared  with  the  early  editions ;  and  the  satisfaction 
arising  from  a  rejection  of  modem  unwarranted  devi- 
ations from  the  old  copies  has  not  unfrequently  been 
the  reward  of  this  labour. 

The  preliminary  remarks  to  each  play  are  aug- 
mented with  extracts  from  the  more  recent  writers 
upon  ShaJcspeare,  and  generally  contain  brief  criti- 
cal observations  which  are  in  many  instances  op- 
posed to  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Some  of  these 
are  extracted  from  the  Lectures  on  the  Drama,  by 
the  distinguished  German  critic,  A.  W.  Schleghel, 
a  writer  to  whom  the  nation  is  deeply  indebted,  for 
having  pointed  out  the  characteristic  excellencies  of 
the  great  Poet  of  nature,  in  an  eloquent  and  philo- 
sophical spirit  of  criticism ;  which,  though  it  may 
sometimes  be  thought  a  little  tinctured  with  mys- 
tical enthusiasm,  has  dealt  out  to  Shakspeare  his 
due  meed  of  praise  ;  and  has,  no  doubt,  tended  to 
dissipate  the  prejudices  of  some  neighbouring  na- 
tions who  have  been  too  long  wilfully  bUnd  to  his 
merits. 

Mr.  Gifford,  as  it  appears,  once  proposed  to  fa- 
vour the  public  with  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  :  how 
admirably  that  excellent  critic  would  have  perform- 
ed the  task  the  world  need  not  now  be  told.  The 
Editor,  who  has  been  frequently  indebted  to  the 
remarks  on  the  language  of  our  great  Poet  which 
occur  in  the  notes  to  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson  and 
Massinger,  may  be  permitted  to  anticipate  the  pub-i 
lie  regret  that  these  humble  labours  were  not  prer 
sented  by  that  more  skilful  hand.  As  it  is,  he  must 
console  himself  with  having  used  his  best  endeavour 
to  accomplish  the  task  which  he  was  solicited  to 
undertake  ;  had  his  power  equalled  his  desire  to 
render  it  useful  and  acceptable,  the  work  would 
have  been  more  worthy  of  the  public  favour,  and  o( 
the  Poet  whom  he  and  all  imite  in  idolizing — 

' The  bard  of  every  age  and  clime, 

Ol' genius  fruitful  and  of  soul  sublime, 
Who,  from  the  flowing  mint  of  fancy,  pours 
No  spurious  metal,  fused  from  common  ores, 
But  gold,  to  marchless  purity  refjii'd. 
And  stamp'd  with  all  (he  godhead  in  his  mind; 
He  whom  I  feel,  but  want  the  power  to  paint » 

JoTENAi,,  Sat.  yii.  Mr.  Gifford't  Trcm^tOwn, 


MICKLEHAM, 
Dec  S,  18^5, 
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WITH   80MX 


REMARKS  UPON  HIS  DRAMATIC  WRITINGS. 


WRERETER  any  extraordinary  display  of  hu- 
man intellect  has  been  made,  there  will  human 
curiosity,  at  one  period  or  the  other,  be  busy  to  ob- 
tain some  personal  acquaintance  with  the  distin- 
guished mortal  whom  Heaven  had  been  pleased  to 
endow  with  a  larger  portion  of  its  own  ethereal 
energy.  If  the  favoured  man  walked  on  the  high 
places  of  the  world  ;  if  he  were  conversant  with 
courts  ;  if  he  directed  the  movements  of  armies  or 
of  states,  and  thus  held  in  his  hand  the  fortunes  and 
the  lives  of  multitudes  of  his  fellow-creatures,  the 
interest,  which  he  excites,  will  be  immediate  and 
strong  :  he  stands  on  an  eminence  where  he  is  the 
mark  of  many  eyes  ;  and  dark  and  unlettered  in- 
deed must  be  the  age  in  which  the  incidents  of  his 
eventful  life  will  not  be  noted,  and  the  record  of 
them  be  preserved  for  the  instruction  or  the  enter- 
tainment of  unborn  generations.  But  if  his  course 
were  through  the  vale  of  life  :  if  he  were  unraingled 
with  the  factions  and  the  contests  of  the  great :  if 
the  powers  of  his  mind  were  devoted  to  tne  silent 
pursuits  of  literature — to  the  converse  of  philo- 
sophy and  the  Muse,  the  possessor  of  the  etlicreal 
treasure  may  excite  little  of  the  attention  of  his 
contemporaries ;  may  walk  quietly,  with  a  veil 
over  his  glories,  to  the  grave  :  and,  in  other  times, 
when  the  expansion  of  his  intellectual  greatness 
has  filled  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  may  be  too  late 
to  inquire  for  his  history  as  a  man.  The  bright 
track  of  his  genius  indelibly  remains  ;  but  the  trace 
of  his  mortal  footstep  is  soon  obliterated  for  ever. 
Homer  is  now  only  a  name — a  solitariTname,  which 
assures  us,  that,  at  some  unascertained  period  in 
the  annals  of  mankind,  a  mighty  mind  was  indulged 
to  a  human  being,  and  gave  its  wonderful  produc- 
tions to  the  perpetual  admiration  of  men,  as  they 
spring  in  succession  in  the  path  of  time.  Of  Homer 
himself  we  actually  know  nothing  ;  and  we  see  only 
an  arm  of  immense  power  thrust  forth  from  a  mass 
of  impenetrable  darkness,  and  holding  up  the  hero 
of  his  song  to  the  applauses  of  never-dying  fame. 
But  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  revolution  of,  per- 
haps, thirty  centuries  has  collected  the  cloud  which 
thus  withdraws  the  father  of  poesy  from  our  sight. 
Little  more  than  two  centuries  has  elapsed  since 
William  Shakspeare  conversed  with  our  tongue, 
and  trod  the  selfsame  soil  with  ourselves  ;  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  records  kept  by  our  Church  in  its 
registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  burials,  we 
should  at  this  moment  be  as  personally  ignorant  of 
the  "  sweet  swan  of  Avon"  as  we  are  of  the  old 
minstrel  and  rhapsodist  of  Meles.  That  William 
Shakspeare  was  born  in  Stratford  upon  Avon  ;  that 
he  married  and  had  three  children  ;  that  he  wrote 
a  certain  number  of  dramas  ;  that  he  died  before 
he  had  attained  to  old  age,  and  was  buried  in  his 
native  town,  are  positively  the  only  facts,  in  the 
personal  history  of  this  extraordinary  man,  of  which 
we  are  certainly  possessed ;  and,  if  we  should  be 
■olicjtous  to  fill  up  this  bare  and  most  unsatisfac- 


tory outline,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  ragao 
reports  of  unsubstantial  tradition,  or  to  the  still 
more  shadowy  inferences  of  lawless  and  vagabond 
conjecture.  Of  this  remarkable  ignorance  of  one 
of  the  most  richly  endowed  with  mtellect  of  the 
human  species,  who  ran  his  mortal  race  in  our  own 
country,  and  who  stands  separated  from  us  by  no 
very  great  intervention  of  time,  the  causes  may  not 
be  dimciilt  to  be  ascertained.  William  Shakspeare 
was  an  actor  and  a  writer  of  plays  ;  in  neither  ot 
which  characters,  however  he  might  excel  in  them, 
could  he  be  lifted  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  con- 
temporaries. He  was  honoured,  indeed,  with  the 
friendship  of  nobles,  and  the  patronage  of  monarchs  : 
his  theatre  was  frequented  by  the  wits  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  and  he  associated  with  the  most  intellec- 
tual of  his  times.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  was 
against  him  ;  and,  in  opposition  to  it,  he  could  not 
become  the  subject  of  any  geueral  or  comprehen- 
sive interest.  The  nation,  in  short,  knew  little  and 
cared  less  about  him.  During  his  life,  and  for  some 
years  after  his  death,  inferior  dramatists  outran  him 
in  the  race  of  popularity ;  and  then  the  flood  of 
puritan  fanaticism  swept  him  and  the  stage  together 
into  temporary  obUvion.  On  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  theatre,  the  school  of  France 
perverted  our  taste,  and  it  was  not  till  the  last  cen- 
tury was  somewhat  advanced  that  William  Shak- 
speare arose  again,  as  it  were,  from  the  tomb,  in  all 
his  proper  majesty  of  light.  He  then  became  the 
subject  of  solicitous  and  learned  inquiry :  but  in- 
quiry was  then  too  late  ;  and  all  that  it  could  reco- 
ver, from  the  ravage  of  time,  were  only  a  few  hu- 
man fragments,  which  could  scarcely  be  united  into 
a  man.  To  these  causes  of  our  personal  ignorance 
of  the  great  bard  of  England,  must  be  added  his 
own  strange  indifference  to  the  celebrity  of  genius. 
When  he  had  produced  his  admirable  works,  igno- 
rant or  heedless  of  their  value,  he  abandoned  them 
with  perfect  indifference  to  oblivion  or  to  fame.  It 
surpassed  his  thought  that  he  could  grow  into  the 
admiration  of  the  world  ;  and,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  curiosity  of  future  ages,  in  which  he 
could  not  conceive  himself  to  possess  an  interest, 
he  was  contented  to  die  in  the  arms  of  obscurity, 
as  an  unlaurelled  burgher  of  a  provincial  town. 
To  this  combination  of  causes  are  we  to  attribute 
the  scantiness  of  our  materials  for  the  Life  ol 
William  Shakspeare.  His  works  are  in  myriads  of 
hands :  he  constitutes  the  delight  of  myriads  of 
readers :  his  renown  is  coextensive  with  the  civi- 
lization of  man ;  and,  striding  across  the  ocean 
from  Europe,  it  occupies  the  wide  region  of  trans- 
atlantic empire  :  but  he  is  himself  only  a  shadow 
which  disappoints  our  grasp ;  an  undefined  form 
which  is  rather  intimated  than  discovered  to  the 
keenest  searchings  of  our  eye.  Of  the  little  how- 
ever, questionable  or  certam,  which  can  be  told  ol 
him,  we  must  now  proceed  to  make  the  best  use  iii 
our  powei,  to  write  whivt  by  courtesy  may  be  callml 
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his  life  ;  and  we  have  only  to  lament  that  the  result 
of  our  labour  must  greatly  disappoint  the  curiosity 
which  has  been  excited  by  the  grandeur  of  his  repu- 
tation. The  slight  narrative  of  Rowe,  founded  on 
the  information  obtained,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  by  the  inquiries  of  Betterton,  the 
famous  actor,  will  necessarily  supply  us  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  materials  with  which  we  are  to 
work, 

William  Shakspearje,  or  Shakspere,  (for 
the  floating  orthography  of  the  name  is  properly 
attached  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  varieties,) 
was  baptized  in  the  church  of  Stratford  upon  Avon, 
as  is  ascertained  by  the  parish  register,  on  the  26th 
of  April,  1564  ;  and  he  is  said  to  nave  been  born  on 
the  23d  of  the  same  month,  the  day  consecrated  to 
the  tutelar  saint  of  England,  His  parents,  John 
and  Mary  Shakspeare,  were  not  of  equal  ranks  in 
the  community  ;  for  the  former  was  only  a  respect- 
able tradesman,  whose  ancestors  cannot  be  traced 
into  gentility,  whilst  the  latter  belonged  to  an  an- 
cient and  opulent  house  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
being  the  youngest  daughter  of  Robert  Arden  of 
Wilmecote.  The  family  of  the  Ardens  (or  Arder- 
ncs,  as  it  IS  written  in  all  the  old  deeds,)  was  of 
considerable  antiquity  and  importance,  some  of 
them  having  served  as  high  sheriffs  of  their  county, 
and  two  of  them  (Sir  John  Arden  and  his  nephew, 
the  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Shakspeare,)  having  en- 
joyed each  a  station  of  honour  in  the  personal  esta- 
blishment of  Henry  VII.  The  younger  of  these 
Ardens  was  made,  by  his  sovereign,  keeper  of  the 
park  of  Aldercar,  ancf  bailiff  of  the  lordship  of  Cod- 
nore.  He  obtained,  also,  from  the  crown,  a  valu- 
able grant  in  the  lease  of  the  manor  of  Yoxsal,  in 
Staffordshire,  consisting  of  more  than  4,600  acres, 
at  a  rent  of  42L  Mary  Arden  did  not  come  dower- 
less  to  her  plebeian  husband,  for  she  brought  to  him 
a  small  freehold  estate  called  Asbies,  and  the  sum 
of  6/.  I3s.  4cZ.  in  money.  The  freehold  consisted  of 
a  house  and  fifty-four  acres  of  land  ;  and,  as  far  as 
it  appears,  it  was  the  first  piece  of  landed  property 
which  was  ever  possessed  by  the  Shakspeares. 
Of  this  marriage  the  ofi^pring  was  four  sons  and 
four  daughters  ;  of  whom  Joan  (or,  according  to 
the  orthography  of  that  time,  Jone,)  and  Margaret, 
the  eldest  of  the  children  died,  one  in  infancy  ana 
one  at  a  somewhat  more  advanced  age  ;  and  Gil- 
bert, whose  birth  immediately  succeeded  to  that  of 
our  Poet,  is  supposed  by  some  not  to  have  reached 
his  maturity,  and  by  others,  to  have  attained  to  con- 
siderable longevity.  Joan,  the  eldest  of  the  four 
remaining  children,  and  named  after  her  deceased 
sister,  married  William  Hart,  a  hatter  in  her  native 
town :  and  Edmund,  the  yocigest  of  the  family, 
adopting  the  profession  of  an  actor,  resided  in  St. 
Saviour's  parish  in  London  ;  and  was  buried  in  St. 
Saviour's  Church,  on  the  last  day  of  December, 
1607,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  Of  Anne  and 
Richard,  whose  births  intervened  between  those  of 
Joan  and  Edmund,  the  parish  register  tells  the 
whole  history,  when  it  records  that  the  former  was 
buried  on  the  4th  of  April,  1579,  in  the  eighth  year 
gf  her  age,  and  the  latter  on  the  4th  of  February, 
1612-13,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  thirty- 
iiinth. 

In  consequence  of  a  document,  discovered  in  the 
year  1770,  in  the  house  in  which,  if  tradition  is  to 
be  trusted,  our  Poet  was  born,  some  persons  having 
concluded  that  John  Shakspeare  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  though  he  had  risen,  by  the  regular  gra- 
dation of  office,  to  the  chief  dignity  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Stratford,  that  of  high  bailif!';  and,  during 
the  whole  of  this  period,  had  unquestionably  con- 
formed to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
asserted  fact  seemed  not  to  be  very  probable  ;  and 
the  document  in  question,  which,  drawn  up  in  a 
testamentary  form  and  regularl"  attested,  zealously 
professes  the  Roman  faith  of  him  in  whose  name  it 
speaks,  having  been  subjected  to  a  rigid  examina- 
tion by  Malone,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  spurious. 
The  trade  of  John  Shakspeare,  as  well  as  his  reli> 


gious  faith,  has  recently  been  made  the  subject  of 
controversy.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Rowe, 
grounded  on  the  tradition  of  Stratford,  the  father  ol 
our  Poet  was  a  dealer  in  wool,  or,  in  the  provincial 
vocabulary  of  his  country,  a  wool-driver  :  and  such 
he  has  been  deemed  by  all  the  biographers  of  his 
son,  till  the  fact  was  thrown  into  doubt  by  the  result 
of  the  inquisitiveness  of  Malone.  Finding,  in  an 
old  and  obscure  MS.  purporting  to  record  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  bailifPs  court  in  Stratford,  our 
John  Shakspeare  designated  as  a  glover,  Malone 
exults  over  the  ignorance  of  poor  Rowe,  and  as- 
sumes no  small  degree  of  merit  to  himself  as  the 
discoverer  of  a  long  sought  and  a  most  important 
historic  truth.  If  he  had  recollected  the  remark  of 
the  clown  in  the  Twelfth  Night,*  that  "a  sentence 
is  but  a  cheverel  glove  to  a  good  wit.  How  quickly 
the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outwards  !"  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  pressed  the  observation  into  his  ser- 
vice, and  brought  it  as  an  irresistible  attestation  of 
the  veracity  of  his  old  MS. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  trade  of  John 
Shakspeare,  whether  that  of  wool-merchant  or  of 
glover,  it  seems,  with  the  little  fortune  of  his  wife, 
to  have  placed  him  in  a  state  of  easy  competence. 
In  1569  or  1570,  in  consequence  partly  of  nis  alli- 
ance with  the  Ardens,  and  partly  of  his  attainment 
of  the  prime  municipal  honours  of  his  town,  he 
obtained  a  concession  of  arms  from  the  herald's 
office,  a  grant,  which  placed  him  and  his  family  on 
the  file  of  the  gentry  of  England ;  and,  in  1574,  he 
purchased  two  houses,  with  gardens  and  orchards 
annexed  to  them,  in  Henley  Street,  in  Stratford. 
But  before  the  year  1578,  his  prosperity,  from 
causes  not  now  ascertainable,  had  certainly  de- 
clined ;  for  in  that  year,  as  we  find  from  the  records 
of  his  borough,  he  was  excused,  in  condescension 
to  his  poverty,  from  the  moiety  of  a  ve-y  moderate 
assessment  of  six  shillings  and  eighl.  pence,  made 
by  the  members  of  the  corporation  on  themselves  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  altogether  exempted 
from  his  contribution  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 
During  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  his  fortunes 
appear  not  to  have  recovered  themselves  ;  for  he 
ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  corporation 
hall,  where  he  had  once  presided  ;  and,  in  1586, 
another  person  was  substituted  as  alderman  in  his 
place,  in  consequence  of  his  magisterial  inefficiency. 
He  died  in  the  September  of  1601,  when  his  illus- 
trious son  had  already  attained  to  high  celebrity  ; 
and  his  wife,  Mary  Shakspeare,  surviving  him  for 
seven  years,  deceased  in  the  September  of  1608, 
the  burial  of  the  former  being  registered  on  the 
eighth  and  that  of  the  latter  on  the  ninth  of  this 
month,  in  each  of  these  respective  years. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1564,  when  our  Poet  had 
not  yet  been  three  months  in  this  breathing  world, 
his  na'ive  Stratford  was  visited  by  the  plague  ;  and, 
during  the  six  succeeding  months,  the  ravaging  dis- 
ease IS  calculated  to  have  swept  to  the  grave  more 
than  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
place.  But  the  favoured  infant  reposed  in  security 
in  his  cradle,  and  breathed  health  amid  an  atmos- 
phere of  pestilence.  The  Genius  of  England  may 
be  supposed  to  have  held  the  arm  of  the  destroyer, 
and  not  to  have  permitted  it  to  fall  on  the  conse- 
crated dwelling  of  his  and  Nature's  darling.  The 
disease,  indeed,  did  not  overstep  his  charmed  thres- 
hold ;  for  the  name  of  Shakspeare  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  register  of  deaths  throughout  that  period  of 
accelerated  mortality.  That  he  survived  tnis  deso- 
lating calamity  of  his  townsmen,  is  all  that  we  know 
of  William  Shakspeare  from  the  day  of  his  birth 
till  he  was  sent,  as  we  are  informed  by  Rowe,  to  the 
free-school  of  Stratford  :  and  was  stationed  there 
in  the  course  of  his  education,  till,  in  consequence 
of  the  straitened  circumstances  of  his  father,  he 
was  recalled  to  the  paternal  roof.  As  we  are  not 
told  at  what  age  he  was  sent  to  school,  we  cannot 
form  any  estimate  of  the  time  during  which  he  re» 
mained  there.     But  if  he  was  placed  under  his 

♦  Aa  ill.  »e.  4  ^' 
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master  wbeb  he  was  six  years  old,  he  might  have 
continued  in  a  state  of  instruction  for  seven  or  even 
for  eight  years ;  a  term  sufficiently  Ions;  for  any 
Doy,  not  an  absolute  blockhead,  to  acouire  some- 
thing more  than  the  mere  elements  of  the  classical 
languages.  We  are  too  ignorant,  however,  of  dates 
in  Uiese  instances  to  speak  with  any  confidence  on 
the  subject ;  and  we  can  only  assert  that  seven  or 
eight  of  the  fourteen  years,  which  intervened  be- 
tween the  birth  of  our  Poet  in  1564  and  the  known 
period  of  his  father's  diminished  fortune  in  1578, 
might  very  properly  have  been  given  to  the  advan- 
tages of  the  free-school.  But  now  the  important 
question  is  to  be  asked — ^What  were  the  attainments 
of  our  young  Shakspeare  at  this  seat  of  youthful 
instruction?  Did  he  return  to  his  father's  house  in 
a  state  of  utter  ignorance  of  classic  literature  ?  or 
was  he  as  far  advanced  in  his  school-studies  as 
boys  of  his  age  (which  I  take  to  be  thirteen  or  four- 
teen) usually  are  in  the  common  progress  of  our 
Jmblic  and  more  reputable  schools  ?  That  his  scho- 
astic  attainments  did  not  rise  to  the  point  of  learn- 
ing, seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  his 
contemporaries ;  and  to  this  opinion  I  am  willing 
to  assent.  But  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  he 
was  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  classic  tongues  ; 
or  that,  as  Farmer  and  his  followers  labour  to  con- 
vince us,  he  could  receive  the  instructions,  even  for 
three  or  four  years,  of  a  school  of  any  character, 
and  could  then  depart  without  any  knowledge  be- 
yond that  of  the  Latin  accidence.  The  most  ac- 
complished scholar  may  read  with  pleasure  the 
poetic  versions  of  the  classic  poets  ;  and  the  less 
advanced  proficient  may  consult  bis  indolence  by 
applying  to  the  page  of  a  translation  of  a  prose 
classic,  when  accuracy  of  quotation  may  not  be 
required :  and  on  evidences  of  this  nature  is  sup- 
ported the  charge  which  has  been  brought,  and 
which  is  now  generally  admitted,  against  our  im- 
moitiil  bard,  of  more  than  school-boy  ignorance. 
He  might,  indeed,  from  necessity  apply  to  North 
for  the  interpretation  of  Plutarch  ;  but  he  read 
Gelding's  Ovid  only,  as  1  am  satisfied,  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  its  English  poetry.  Ben  Jonson, 
who  must  have  been  intimately  conversant  with  his 
friend's  classic  acquisitions,  tells  us  expressly  that, 
"He  had  small  Latin  and  less  Greek."  But, 
according  to  the  usual  plan  of  instruction  in  our 
schools,  he  must  have  traversed  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  the  language  of  Rome,  before  he  could 
touch  even  the  confines  of  that  of  Greece.  He 
ptiust  in  short  have  read  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
and  a  part  at  least  of  Virgil,  before  he  could  open 
the  grammar  of  the  more  ancient,  and  copious,  and 
complex  dialect.  This  I  conceive  to  be  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  case  in  the  question  respecting  Shak- 
speare's  learning.  Beyond  controversy  he  was  not 
a  scholar ;  but  ne  had  not  profited  so  little  by  the 
hours,  which  he  had  passed  in  school,  as  not  to  be 
jible  to  understand  the  more  easy  Roman  authors 
without  the  assistance  of  a  translation.  If  he  him- 
self had  been  asked,  on  the  subject,  he  might  have 
parodied  his  own  Falstaff  and  have  answered,  "In- 
deed I  am  not  a  Scalieer  or  a  Budseus,  but  yet  no 
blockhead,  friend."  I  Delieve  also  that  he  was  not 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  popular  languages  o ' 
France  and  Italy.  He  had  abundant  leisure  to  ac- 
quire them ;  and  the  activity  and  the  curiosity  of 
his  mind  were  sufficiently  strong  to  urge  him  to 
their  acquisition.  But  to  discuss  this  much  agita- 
ted question  would  lead  me  beyond  the  limits  which 
are  prescribed  to  me  ;  and,  contenting  myself  with 
declaring  that,  in  my  opinion,  both  parties  are 
wrong,  both  they  who  contend  for  our  Poet's  learn- 
ing, and  they  who  place  his  illiteracy  on  a  level 
with  that  of  John  Taylor,  the  celebrated  wafer- 
poet,  I  must  resume  my  humble  and  most  deficient 
narrative.  The  classical  studies  of  William  Shak- 
speare, whatever  progress  he  may  or  may  not  have 
made  in  them,  were  now  suspended  ;  and  he  was 
replaced  in  his  father's  house,  when  he  had  attained 
his  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  to  assist  with  his 
t>«nd  in  the  maint«aance  of  the  family.    WlMther 


he  continued  in  this  ntuation  whilst  he  remained  m 
his  single  state,  has  not  been  told  to  us,  and  cannot 
therefore  at  this  period  be  known.  But  in  the  ab- 
sence of  information,  conjecture  will  be  busy  ;  and 
will  soon  cover  the  bare  desert  with  unprofitabl« 
vegetation.  Whilst  Malone  surmises  that  the  young 
Poet  passed  the  interval,  till  his  marriage,  or  a 
large  portion  of  it,  in  the  office  of  an  attorney, 
Aubrey  stations  him  during  the  same  term  at  the 
head  of  a  country  school.  But  the  surmises  of 
Malone  are  not  universally  happy ;  and  to  the 
asFertions  of  Aubrey*  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach 
more  credit  than  was  attached  to  them  by  Anthony 
Wood,  who  knew  the  old  gossip  and  was  compe- 
tent to  appreciate  his  character.  It  is  more  proba* 
ble  that  the  necessity,  which  brought  young  Shak> 
speare  from  his  school,  retained  him  with  his 
father's  occupation  at  home,  till  the  acquisition  of  a 
wife  made  it  convenient  for  him  to  remove  to  a 
separate  habitation.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  a  mind  like  his^  ardent,  excursive,  and  "  all 
compact  of  imagination,"  would  not  be  satisfied 
with  entire  inactivity  ;  but  would  obtain  knowledge 
where  it  could,  if  not  from  the  stores  of  the  an- 
cients, from  those  at  least  which  were  supplied  to 
him  by  the  writers  of  his  own  country. 

In  1582,  before  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  the  daughter,  at 
Rowe  informs  us,  of  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  We  are  unacquainted 
with  the  precise  period  of  their  marriage,  and  with 
the  church  in  which  it  was  solemnized,  for  in  the 
register  of  Stratford  there  is  no  record  of  llie  event; 
and  we  are  made  certain  of  the  year,  in  which  it 
occurred,  only  by  the  baptism  of  Susanna,  the  first 
produce  of  the  union,  on  the  26th  of  May,  1563. 
As  young  Shakspeare  neither  increased  his  fortune 
by  this  match,  though  he  probably  received  some 
money  with  his  wife,  nor  raised  himself  by  it  in  the 
community,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  induced 
to  it  by  inclination,  and  the  impulse  of  love.  But 
the  youthful  poet's  dream  of  happiness  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  realized  by  the  result.  The 
bride  was  eight  years  older  than  the  bridegroom  ; 
and  whatever  charms  she  might  possess  to  fascinate 
the  eyes  of  her  boy-lover,  she  probably  was  defi- 
cient in  those  pow  ers  which  are  requisite  to  impose 
a  durable  fetter  on  the  heart,  and  to  hold  "  in  sweet 
captivity  "  a  mind  of  the  very  highest  order.  No 
charge  is  intimated  against  the  laoy  :  but  she  is  left 
in  Stratfo'd  by  her  nusband  during  his  long  resi- 
dence in  the  metropolis  ;  and  on  his  death,  she  is 
found  to  be  only  slightly,  and,  as  it  were,  casually 
remembered  in  his  will.  Her  second  pregnancy, 
which  was  productive  of  twins,  (Hamnct  and  Ju- 
dith, baptized  on  the  2d  of  February,  1584-5,)  ter- 
minated  her  pride  as  a  mother  ;  and  we  know  no- 
thing more  respecting  her  than  that,  surviving  her 
illustrious  consort  by  rather  more  than  seven  years, 
she  was  buried  on  tne  8th  of  August,  1623,  being, 
as  we  are  told  by  the  inscription  on  her  tomb,  of 
the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Respecting  the  habits  of 
life,  or  the  occupation  of  our  young  Poet  by  which 
he  obtained  his  subsistence,  or  even  the  place  of  his 
residence,  subsequently  to  his  marriage,  not  a  float» 
ing  syllabic  has  been  wafted  to  us  by  tradition  for 
the  gratification  of  our  curiosity ;  and  the  history 
of  this  great  man  is  a  perfect  blank  till  the  occur- 
rence of  an  event,  which  drove  him  from  his  native 
town,  and  gave  his  wonderful  intellect  to  break  out 
in  its  full  lustre  on  the  world.  From  the  frenuem 
allusions  in  his  writings  to  the  elegant  sport  of  fal- 
conry, it  has  been  suggested  that  this,  possibly, 
might  be  one  of  his  favourite  amusements  :  and  no- 
thing can  be  more  probable,  from  the  active  season 

♦  What  credit  can  be  due  to  this  Mr.  Aubrey,  who 
picked  up  information  on  the  hiehway  and  scattered  it 
every  where  as  authentic  ?  who  whipped  Milton  at  Cam- 
bridge in  violation  of  the  university  statutes ;  and  who. 
making  our  young  Shakspeare  a  butcher's  boy,  coula 
embriie  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  calvrs,  and  represent 
him  as  exulting  in  poetry  over  the  convulsions  of  the 
dying  animals ' 
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of  his  life,  and  his  fixed  h&Lilation  in  the  country,  I  fant  offspring.  The  world  was  spread  before  hinu 
than  his  strong  and  eager  passion  for  all  the  plea-  like  a  dark  ocean,  in  which  no  fortunate  isle  coula 
Bures  of  the  field.  As  a  sportsman,  in  his  rank  of  be  seen  to  glitter  amid  the  gloomy  and  sullen  tide. 
life,  he  would  naturally  become  a  poacher ;  and  But  he  was  blessed  with  youth  and  health ;  his 
then  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  would  fall  into  the   conscience  was  unwounded,  for  the  adventure  for 


acquaintance  of  poachers  ;  and,  associating  with 
them  in  his  idler  hours,  would  occasionally  be  one 
of  their  fellow-marauders  on  the  manors  of  their 
rich  neighbours.  In  one  of  these  licentious  excur- 
sions on  the  grounds  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charle- 
.cote,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Stratford,  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  said,  of  stealing  his  deer,  our 
young  bard  was  detected  ;  and,  having  farther  irri- 
tated the  knight  by  affixing  a  satirical  ballad  on  him 
to  the  sates  of  Charlecote,  he  was  compelled  to  fly 
before  The  enmity  of  his  powerful  adversary,  and  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  capital.  Malone,*  who  is 
prone  to  doubt,  wishes  to  question  the  truth  of  this 
whole  narrative,  and  to  ascribe  the  flight  of  young 
Shakspeare  from  his  native  country  to.the  embar- 
rassment of  his  circumstances,  and  the  persecution 
of  his  creditors.  But  the  story  of  the  deer-steal- 
ing rests  upon  the  uniform  tradition  of  Stratford, 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  character  of  Sir  T.  Lucy, 
who  is  known  to  have  been  a  rigid  preserver  of  his 

fame,  by  the  enmity  displayed  against  his  memory 
y  Shakspeare  in  his  succeeding  life  ;  and  by  a 
part  of  the  offensive  balladf  itself,  preserved  by  a 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tarbick,  a  village  near  to  Stratford, 
who  obtained  it  from  those  who  must  have  been 
■>"quainted  with  the  fact,  and  who  could  not  be 
biased  by  any  interest  or  passion  to  falsify  or  mis- 
state it.  Besides  the  objector,  in  this  instance, 
seems  not  to  be  aware  that  it  was  easier  to  escape 
from  the  resentment  of  an  offended  proprietor  of 
game,  than  from  the  avarice  of  a  creditor :  that 
whilst  the  former  might  be  satisfied  with  the  re- 
moval of  the  delinquent  to  a  situation  where  he 
could  no  longer  infest  his  parks  or  his  warrens,  the 
latter  would  pursue  his  debtor  wherever  bailiffs 
could  find  ana  writs  could  attach  him.  On  every 
account,  therefore,  I  believe  the  tradition,  recorded 
by  Rowe,  that  our  Poet  retired  from  Stratford  before 
the  exasperated  power  of  Sir  T.  Lucy,  and  found  a 
refuge  in  London,  not  possibly  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  arm,  but  beyond  the  hostile  purposes  of  his  pro- 
vincial antagonist 

The  time  of  this  eventful  flight  of  the  great  bard 
of  England  cannot  now  be  accurately  determined  : 
but  we  may  somewhat  confidently  place  it  between 
the  years  1585  and  1588  ;  for  in  the  former  of  these 
we  may  conclude  him  to  have  been  present  with 
his  family  at  the  baptism  of  his  twins,  Hamnet  and 
Judith  ;  and  than  the  latter  of  them  we  cannot  well 
assign  a  later  date  for  his  arrival  in  London,  since 
we  Know|  that  before  1592  he  had  not  only  written 
two  long  poems,  the  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  the 
Rape  ofLucrece,  but  had  acquired  no  small  degree 
of  celebrity  as  an  actor  and  as  a  dramatic  writer. 

At  this  agitating  crisis  of  his  life,  the  situation  of 
young  Shakspeare  was  certainly,  in  its  obvious 
aspect,  severe  and  even  terrific.  Without  friends 
to  protect  or  assist  him,  he  was  driven,  under  the 
frown  of  exasperated  power,  from  his  profession  ; 
from  his  native  fields  ;  from  the  companions  of  his 
childhood  and  his  youth  ;  from  his  wife  and  his  in- 

♦  Malone  was  much  addicted  to  doubt.  Knowing, 
perhaps,  that,  on  all  the  chief  topics  of  the  Grecian 
schools  of  philosophy,  the  great  mind  of  Cicero  faltered 
in  doubt,  our  commentator  and  critic  wished,  possibly, 
to  establish  his  claim  to  a  superiority  of  intellect  by  the 
same  academic  withholding  of  assent.  He  ought,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  aware  that  scepticism,  which  is 
sometimes  the  misfortune  of  wise  men,  is  generally  the 
affectation  of  fools. 

t  The  first  stanza  of  this  ballad,  which  is  admitted  to 
be  genuine,  may  properly  be  preserved  as  a  curiosity. 
But  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  every  life  of  our  author,  with 
the  exception  of  Rowe's,  I  shall  refer  my  readers,  to 
whom  it  could  not  be  gratifying,  to  some  other  page  for 
it  than  my  own. 

t  From  Robert  Greene's  posthumotis  work,  written  in 
1592,  and  Chettle's  Kind  HaK^  Dream.  ]>ublished  very 
feoon  afterwards 
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which  he  suffered,  was  regarded,  in  the  estimation 
of  his  times,  as  a  mere  boy's  frolick,  of  not  greater 
guilt  than  the  robbing  of  an  orchard  :  and  his  mind, 
rich  beyond  example  in  the  gold  of  heaven,  could 
throw  lustre  over  the  black  waste  before  him,  and 
could  people  it  with  a  beautiful  creation  of  her  own. 
We  may  imagine  him,  then,  departing  from  his 
home,  not  indeed  like  the  great  Roman  captive  as 
he  is  described  by  the  poet — 

Fertur  pudicae  conjugis  osculum, 
Parvosque  natos,  ut  capitis  minor, 
Ab  se  removisse,  et  virilem 
Torvus  hum!  posuisse,  vultura,  Sec. 

but  touched  with  some  feelings  of  natural  sorrow, 
yet  with  an  unfaltering  step,  and  with  hope  vigour- 
ous  at  his  heart.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should 
despair;  and  if  he  indulged  in  sanguine  expecta- 
tion, the  event  proved  him  not  to  be  a  visionary. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  exile  of  Stratford 
became  the  associate  of  wits,  the  friend  of  nobles, 
the  favourite  of  monarchs  ;  and  in  a  period  which 
still  left  him  not  in  sight  of  old  age,  he  returned  to 
his  birth-place  in  affluence,  with  honour,  and  with 
the  plaudits  of  the  judicious  and  the  noble  resound- 
ing in  his  ears. 

His  immediate  refuge  in  the  metropolis  was  the 
stage  J  to  which  his  access,  as  it  appears,  was  easy. 
Stratford  was  fond  of  theatrical  representations, 
which  it  accommodated  with  its  town  or  guildhall ; 
and  had  frequently  been  visited  by  companies  of 
players  when  our  Poet  was  of  an  age,  not  only  to 
enjoy  their  performances,  but  to  form  an  acquain- 
tance with  their  members.  Thomas  Greene,  who 
was  one  of  their  distinguished  actors,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  writers  as  a  kinsman  of  our  au- 
thor's ;  and  though  he,  possibly,  may  have  been 
confounded  by  them  with  another  Thomas  Greene, 
a  barrister,  who  was  unqaestionably  connected 
with  the  Shakspeares,  he  was  certainly  a  fellow 
townsman  of  our  fugitive  bard's  ;  whilst  Heminge 
and  Burbage,  two  of  the  leaders  of  the  company  in 
question,  belonged  either  to  Stratford  or  to  its  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  With  the  door  of  the  the- 
atre thus  open  to  him,  and  under  the  impulse  of 
his  own  natural  bias,  (for  however  in  after  life  he 
may  have  lamented  his  degradation  as  a  profes- 
sional actor,  it  must  be  concluded  that  he  now  felt 
a  strong  attachment  to  the  stage,)  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  young  Shakspeare  should  solicit  this  asylum 
in  his  distress ;  or  that  he  should  be  kindly  re- 
ceived by  men  who  knew  him,  and  some  of  whom 
were  connected,  if  not  with  his  family,  at  least  with 
his  native  town.  The  company,  to  which  he  united 
himself,  was  the  Earl  of  Leicester's  or  the  Queen's ; 
which  had  obtained  the  royal  license  in  1574.  The 
place  of  its  performances,  when  our  Poet  became 
enrolled  among  its  members,  was  the  Globe  on  the 
Bankside ;  and  its  managers  subsequently  pur- 
chased the  theatre  of  Blackfriars,  (the  oldest  thea- 
tre in  London,)  which  they  had  previously  rented 
for  some  years  ;  and  at  these  two  theatres,  the 
first  of  which  was  open  in  the  centre  for  summer 
representations,  and  the  last  covered  for  those  of 
winter,  were  acted  all  the  dramatic  productions  of 
Shakspeare.  That  he  was  at  first  received  into  the 
company  in  a  very  subordinate  situation,  may  be 
regarded  not  merely  as  probable,  but  as  certain-: 
that  he  ever  carried  a  link  to  hght  the  frequenters 
of  the  theatre,  or  ever  held  their  horses,  must  bo 
rejected  as  an  absurd  tale,  fabricated,  no  doubt,  by 
the  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  who  were  solicitous 
to  obtain  a  contrast  in  the  numility  of  his  first  to 
the  pride  of  his  subsequent  fortunes.  The  mean 
and  servile  occupalion,  thus  assigned  to  him,  was 
,  incompatible  with  his  circumstances,  even  in  their 
present  afilicted  state :  and  his  relations  and  conaeo 
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tions,  though  far  from  wealthy,  were  yet  too  remote 
from  absolute  poverty,  to  permit  him  to  act  for  a  mo- 
ment in  such  a  degrading  situation.  He  was  certainly, 
therefore,  immediately  admitted  within  the  theatre  ; 
but  in  what  rank  or  character  cannot  now  be  known. 
This  fact,  however,  soon  became  of  very  little  con- 
sequence ;  for  he  speedily  raised  himself  into  con- 
sideration among  his  new  fellows  by  the  exertions 
of  his  pen,  if  not  by  his  proficiency  as  an  actor. 
When  he  began  his  career  as  a  dra,matic  writer  ; 
or  to  vvhftt  degree  of  excellence  he  attained  in  his 
personation  of  dramatic  characters,  are  questions 
Svhich  have  been  frequently  agitated  without  any 
satisfactory  result.  By  two  publications,  which 
appeared  towa,rd  the  end  of  1592,  we  know,  or  at 
least  we  are  induced  strongly  to  infer,  that  at  that 
period,  either  as  the  corrector  of  old  or  as  the  writer 
of  original  dramas,  he  h?id  supplied  the  stage  with  a 
copiousness  of  materials.  We  learn  also  from  the 
«ame  documents  that,  in  his  profession  of  actor,  he 
tfod  the  boards  not  without  the  acquisition  of  ap- 
plause. The  two  publications,  to  which  I  allude, 
are  Robert  Greene  s  "  Groatsworth  of  Wit  bought 
with  a  Million  of  Repentance,"  and  Henry  Chet- 
tle's  "  Kind  Hart's  Dream."  In  the  former  of 
these  works,  which  was  published  by  Chettle  sub- 
sequently to  the  unhappy  author's  decease,  the 
writer,  addressing  his  fellow  dramatists,  Marlowe, 
Peele,  and  Lodge,  says,  "  Yes  !  trust  them  not," 
(the  managers  of  the  theatre;)  "for  there  is  an 
upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that, 
with  his  tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  player's  hide, 
supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank 
verse  as  the  best  of  you ;  and,  being  an  absolute 
Johannes  Factotum,  is  in  his  own  conceit  the  only 
Shake-;scene  in  a  country."  As  it  could  not  be 
doubtful  against  whom  this  attack  was  directed,  we 
pannot  wonder  that  Shakspeare  should  be  hurt  by 
it :  or  that  he  should  expostulate  on  the  occasion 
rather  warmly  with  Chettle  as  the  editor  of  the  of- 
fensive matter.  In  consequence,  as  it  is  probable, 
of  this  expression  of  resentment  on  the  part  of 
Shakspeare,  a  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  Chettle 
called  "  Kind  Hart's  Dream  "  issuea  from  the  press 
before  the  close  of  the  same  year  (1592,)  which  had 
witnessed  the  publication  of  Greene's  posthumous 
work.  In  this  pamphlet,  Chettle  acknowledges  his 
concern  for  having  edited  any  thing  which  had  given 
pain  to  Shakspeare,  of  whose  character  and  accom- 
plishments he  avows  a  very  favourable  opinion. 
Marlowe,  as  well  as  Shakspeare,  appears  to  have 
been  offended  by  some  passages  in  this  production 
of  poor  Greene's :  and  to  both  of  these  great  drama- 
tic poets  Chettle  refers  in  the  short  citation  which 
we  shall  now  make  from  his  page  :  "With  neither 
of  them  that  take  offence  was  I  acquainted,  and  with 
one  of  them  "  (concluded  to  be  Marlowe,  whose 
moral  character  was  unhappily  not  good)  "  I  care 
not  if  I  never  be.  The  other,"  (who  must  neces- 
sarily be  Shakspeare,)  "  whom  at  that  time  I  did 
not  so  much  spare  as  since  I  wish  I  had ;  for  that, 
as  I  have  moderated  the  hate  of  living  authors,  and 
might  have  used  my  own  discretion,  (especially  in 
such  a  case,  the  author  being  dead,)  that  I  did  not 
I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my 
fault ;  because  myself  have  seen  his  demeanor  no 
less  civil  than  he  is  excellent  in  the  quality  he  pro- 
fesses. Besides  divers  of  worship  have  reported 
his  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty ; 
and  his  facetious  grace  in  writing,  that  approves 
his  art."  Shakspeare  was  now  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  ;  and  this  testimony  of  a  contemporary,  who 
was  acquainted  with  him,  and  was  himself  an  actor, 
in  favour  of  his  moral  and  his  professional  excel- 
lence, must  be  admitted  as  of  considerable  value. 
It  is  evident  that  he  had  now  written  for  the  stage  ; 
and  before  he  entered  upon  dramatic  composition, 
we  are  certain  that  he  had  completed,  though  he 
had  not  published  his  two  long  and  laboured  poems 
of  Venus  and  Adonis,  and  theRapcofLucrece.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  date  his  arrival  in  the  capital 
\iter  than  1-588,  or,  perhaps,  than  1587;  and  the 
tour  or  five  ycari  yn\'\ch   interposed  between   his 


departure  from  Stratford  and  his  becoming  the  ob- 
ject of  Greene's  malignant  attack,  constituted  a 
busy  and  an  important  period  of  his  life.  Within 
this  term  he  had  conciliated  the  friendship  of  the 
young  Thomas  Wriothesly,  the  liberal,  the  high 
souled,  the  romantic  Earl  of  Southampton:  a 
friendship  which  adhered  to  him  throughout  his  life  j 
and  he  had  risen  to  that  celebrity,  as  a  poet  and  a 
dramatist,  which  placed  him  with  the  first  wits  of  the 
age,  and  subsequently  lifted  him  to  the  notice  and 
the  favour  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  as  they  succes- 
sively sate  upon  the  throne  of  England. 

At  the  point  of  time  which  our  narrative  has  now 
reached,  we  cannot  accurately  determine  what 
dramatic  pieces  had  been  composed  by  him :  but 
we  are  assured  that  they  were  of  sufficient  excel- 
lence to  excite  the  envy  and  the  consequent  hosti- 
lity of  those  who,  before  his  rising,  had  been  tho 
luminaries  of  the  stage.  It  would  be  gratifying  to 
curiosity  if  the  feat  were  possible,  to  adjust  with 
any  precision  the  order  in  which  his  wonderful 
productions  issued  from  his  brain.  But  the  at- 
tempt has  more  than  once  been  made,  and  never 
yet  with  entire  success.  We  know  only  that  hts 
connection  with  the  stage  continued  for  about  twen- 
ty years,  (though  the  duration  even  of  this  term 
cannot  be  settled  with  precision,)  and  that,  within 
this  period  he  composed  either  partially,  as  work- 
ing on  the  ground  of  others,  or  educing  them  alto- 
gether from  his  own  fertility,  thirty-five  or  (if  that 
wretched  thing,  Pericles,  in  consequence  of  Dry- 
den's  testimony  in  favour  of  its  authenticity,  and 
of  a  few  touches  of  the  golden  pen  being  disco- 
verable in  its  last  scenes,  must  be  added  to  the 
number)  thirty-six  dramas  ;  and  that  of  these  it  is 
probable  that  such  as  were  founded  on  the  works 
of  preceding  authors  were  the  first  essays  of  his 
dramatic  talent ;  and  such  as  were  more  perfectly 
his  own,  and  are  of  the  first  sparkle  of  excellence, 
were  among  the  last.  While  I  should  not  hesitate, 
therefore,  to  station  "  Pericles,"  the  three  parts  of 
"Henry  VI.,"  (for  I  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
throwing  the  first  of  these  parts  from  the  protection 
of  our  author's  name,)  "  Love's  Labour  Lost," 
"  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  "  The  Taming  of  'he 
Shrew,"  "  King  John,"  and  "  Richard  II.,*^  among 
his  earliest  productions,  I  should,  with  equal  confi- 
dence, arrange  "  Macbeth,"  "  Lear,"  "  Othello," 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  and  "  The  Tempest,"  with  his 
latest,  assigning  them  to  that  season  of  his  life, 
when  his  mind  exulted  in  the  conscious  plenitude 
of  power.  Whatever  might  be  the  order  of  succes- 
sion in  which  this  illustrious  family  of  genius  sprang 
into  existence,  they  soon  attracted  notice,  and 
speedily  compelled  the  homage  of  respect  from 
those  who  were  the  most  eminent  for  their  learn- 
ing, their  talents,  or  their  rank.  Jcnson,  Selden, 
Beaumont,  Fletcher,  and  Donne,  were  the  associ- 
ates and  the  intitnates  of  our  Poet ;  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  was  his  especial  friend  :  the  Earls 
of  Pembroke  and  of  Montgomery  were  avowedly 
his  admirers  ancj  patrons  :  Queen  Elizabeth  dis- 
tinguished him  with  her  favour  ;  and  her  successor, 
James,  with  his  own  h?ind,  honoured  the  great  dra- 
matist with  a  letter  of  thanks  for  the  compliment 
paid  in  Macbeth  to  the  roval  family  of  the  Stuarts.* 

The  circumstance  which  first  brought  the  two 
lords  of  the  stage,  Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  into 
that  embrace  of  friendship  which  continued  indis- 
soluble, as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  during  the 
permission  of  mortality,  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  kind  assistance  given  by  the  former  to  the  lat- 
ter, when  he  was  offering  one  of  his  plays  (^very 
Man  in  his  Humour)  for  the  benefit  of  representa- 
tion. The  manuscript,  as  it  is  said,  was  on  the 
point  of  being  rejected  and  returned  witli  a  rude 
answer,  when  Shakspeare,  fortunately  glancing 
his  eye  over  its  pages,  immediately  discovered  its 

*  The  existence  of  this  royal  letter  of  thanks  is  as- 
serted on  the  authority  of  Sheffield  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  ssw  it  in  the  possession  of  Davenant.  Th« 
cause  of  thj  thanks  is  awi^ned  (m  the  mosi  probabko 
conjiaure 
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merit ,  and,  with  his  influence,  obtained  its  intro- 
duction on  the  stage.  To  this  story  some  specious 
objections  have  been  raised  ;  and  there  cannot  be 
any  necessity  for  contending  for  it,  as  no  lucky  ac- 
cident can  be  required  to  account  for  the  induce- 
ment of  amity  between  two  men  of  high  genius,  each 
treading  the  same  broad  path  to  fame  and  fortune, 
yet  each  with  a  character  so  peculiarly  his  own, 
that  he  might  attain  his  object  without  wounding  the 
pride  or  invading  the  interests  of  the  other.  It  has 
been  generally  believed  that  the  intellectual  superi- 
ority of  Shakspeare  excited  the  envy  and  the  con- 
sequent enmity  of  Jonson.  It  is  well  that  of  these 
asserted  facts  no  evidences  can  be  adduced.  The 
friendship  of  these  great  men  seems  to  have  been 
unbroken  during  the  life  of  Shakspeare  ;  and,  on 
his  death,  Jonson  made  an  offering  to  his  memory 
of  high,  just,  and  appropriate  panegyric.  He  places 
him  above  not  only  the  modern  but  the  Greek  dra- 
matists ;  and  he  professes  for  him  admiration  short 
only  of  idolatry.  They  who  can  discover  any  pe- 
nuriousness  of  praise  in  the  surviving  poet  must  be 
gifted  with  a  very  peculiar  vision  of  mind.  With 
the  flowers,  which  he  strewed  upon  the  grave  of 
his  friend,  there  certainly  was  not  blended  one 
poisonous  or  bitter  leaf.  If,  therefore,  he  was,  as 
ne  is  represented  to  have  been  by  an  impartial  and 
ablejudge,  (Drummond  of  Hawthornden,)  "  a  great 
lover  and  praiser  of  himself;  a  contemner  and 
scorner  of  others  ;  jealous  of  every  word  and  ac- 
tion of  those  about  him,"  &c.  &c.,  how  can  we 
otherwise  account  for  the  uninterrupted  harmony  of 
his  intercourse  with  our  bard  than  by  supposing 
that  the  frailties  of  his  nature  were  overruled  by 
that  pre-eminence  of  mental  power  in  his  friend 
which  precluded  competition  ;  and  by  his  friend's 
sweetness  of  temper  and  gentleness  of  manners, 
which  repressed  every  feeling  of  hostilitv.  Be- 
tween Shakspeare  and  Thomas  Wriothesly,  the 
munificent  and  the  noble  Earl  of  Southampton,  dis- 
tinguished in  history  by  his  inviolable  attachment 
to  tne  rash  and  the  unfortunate  Essex,  the  friendship 
was  permanent  and  ardent.  At  its  commencement, 
in  1593,  when  Shakspeare  was  twenty-nine  years 
of  age,  Southampton  was  not  more  than  nineteen  ; 
and,  with  the  love  of  general  literature,  he  was 
particularly  attached  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  thea- 
tre. His  attention  was  first  drawn  to  Shakspeare 
by  the  poet's  dedication  to  him  of  the  "Venus  and 
Adonis,"  that  "  first  heir,"  as  the  dedicator  calls  it, 
"of  his  invention;"  and  the  acquaintance,  once 
begun  between  characters  and  hearts  like  theirs, 
would  soon  mature  into  intimacy  and  friendship. 
In  the  following  year  (1594)  Shakspeare's  second 
poem,  "The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  was  addressed  by 
nim  to  his  noble  patron  in  a  strain  of  less  distant 
timidity  ;  and  we  may  infer  from  it  that  the  poet 
had  then  obtained  a  portion  of  the  favour  which  he 
sought.  That  his  fortunes  were  essentially  pro- 
moted by  the  munificent  patronage  of  Southampton 
cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  We  are  told  by 
Sir  William  Davenant,  who  surely  possessed  the 
means  of  knowing  the  fact,  that  the  peer  gave  at 
one  time  to  his  favoured  dramatist  the  magnificent 
present  of  a  thousand  pounds.  This  is  rejected  by 
Malone  as  an  extravagant  exaggeration ;  and  be- 
cause the  donation  is  said  to  have  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  poet  to  complete  a  pur- 
chase which  he  had  then  in  contemplation;  and 
because  no  purchase  of  an  adequate  magnitude 
seems  to  have  been  accomplished  by  him,  the  cri- 
tic treats  the  whole  story  with  contempt ;  and  is 
desirous  of  substituting  a  dedication  fee  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  more  princely  liberality  which 
is  attested  by  Davenant.  But  surely  a  purchase 
might  be  within  the  view  of  Shakspeare,  and  even- 
tually not  be  effected  ;  and  then  of  course  the 
thousand  pounds  in  question  would  be  added  to  his 
personal  property ;  where  it  would  just  complete 
the  mcome  on  which  he  is  reported  to  have  retired 
from  the  stage.  As  to  the  incredibility  of  the  gift 
in  consequence  of  its  value,  have  we  T\ot  witnessed 
•  gilt,  made  in  the  present  day,  by  a  noble  of  the 


land  to  a  mere  actor,  of  ten  times  the  nominal  aifd 
twice  the  effective  value  of  this  proud  bounty  of 
the  great  Earl  of  Southampton's*  to  one  of  th« 
master  spirits  of  the  human  race  ?  f 

Of  the  degree  of  patronage  and  kindness  extend- 
ed to  Shakspeare  by  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Montgomery,  we  are  altogether  ignorant :  but  we 
know,  from  the  dedication  of  his  works  to  them  by 
Heminge  and  Condell,  that  they  had  distinguished 
themselves  as  his  admirers  and  friends.  That  he 
numbered  many  more  of  tlie  nobility  of  his  day 
among  the  homagers  of  his  transcendent  genius, 
we  may  consider  as  a  specious  probability.  But 
we  must  not  indulge  in  conjectures,  when  we  can 
gratify  ourselves  with  the  reports  of  tradition,  ap- 
proaching very  nearly  to  certainties.  Elizabeth,  as 
it  is  confidently  said,  honoured  our  illustrious  dra- 
matist with  her  especial  notice  and  regard.  She 
was  unquestionably  fond  of  theatric  exhibitions ; 
and,  with  her  literary  mind  and  her  discriminating 
eye,  it  is  impossible  that  she  should  overlook  ;  ana 
that,  not  overlooking,  she  should  not  appreciate  the 
man,  whose  genius  formed  the  prime  glory  of  her 
reign.  It  is  affirmed  that,  dehghted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Falstaff  as  drawn  in  the  two  parts  t>f  Henry 
IV.,  she  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  gross  and  dis- 
solute knight  under  the  influence  of  love  ;  and  that 
the  result  of  our  Poet's  compliance,  with  the  desire 
of  his  royal  mistress,  was  "  The  Merry  Wives  oi 
Windsor.''^  Favoured,  however,  as  our  Poet 
seems  to  have  been  by  Elizabeth,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fine  incense  which  he  ofl^ered  to  her 
vanity,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  profited  in  any 
degree  by  her  bounty.  She  could  distinguish  and 
could  smile  upon  genius  :  but  unless  it  were  imme- 
diately serviceable  to  her  personal  or  her  political 
interests,  she  had  not  the  soul  to  reward  it.  How- 
ever inferior  to  her  in  the  arts  of  government  and 
in  some  of  the  great  characters  of^mind  might  bo 
her  Scottish  successor,  he  resembled  her  in  his  love 
of  letters,  and  in  his  own  cultivation  of  learning. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  even  a  poet:  his  attach- 
ment to  the  general  cause  of  literature  was  strong; 
and  his  love  of  the  drama  and  the  theatre  was  par- 
ticularly warm.  Before  his  accession  to  the  Eng- 
lish throne  he  had  written,  as  we  have  before  no  ■ 
ticed,  a  letter,  with  his  own  hand,  to  Shakspeare, 

*  As  the  patron  and  the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  Thomis 
Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton,  is  entitled  to  our  es- 
pecial attention  and  respect.  But  I  cannot  admit  his 
eventful  history  into  the  text,  without  breaking  the  uni- 
ty  of  my  biographical  narrative  ;  and  to  speak  of  him 
within  the  compass  of  a  note  will  be  only  to  inform  my 
readers,  that  he  was  born  on  the  6ih  of  October,  1573  : 
that  he  was  engaged  in  the  mad  attempts  of  his  friend, 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  against  the  government  of  Eliza 
beth :  that,  in  consequence,  he  was  confined  during  hei 
life  by  that  Queen,  who  was  so  lenient  as  to  be  satisfiea 
with  the  blood  of  one  of  the  friends :  that,  immediately 
on  her  death,  he  was  liberated  by  her  successor,  not 
disposed  to  adopt  the  enmities  of  the  murderess  of  hi3 
mother :  that  he  was  promoted  to  honours  by  the  new 
sovereign  ;  and  that,  finally,  being  sent  with  a  military 
command  to  the  Low  Countries,  he  caught  a  fever  from 
his  son,  Lord  Wriothesly;  and,  surviving  him  only  five 
days,  concluded  his  active  and  honourable  career  of  lilB 
at  Bergen-op-zoom,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1624.  It 
may  be  added,  that,  im]X5verished  by  his  liberalities,  he 
left  his  widow  in  such  circumstances  as  to  call  for  the 
assistance  of  the  crown. 

t  The  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  made  a  present 
to  John  Kenible  of  10,000/. 

i  Animated  as  this  comedy  is  with  much  distinct  da 
lineaiion  of  character,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  to  ba 
unworthy  of  its  great  author.  But  it  evinces  the  difli- 
cultyof  writing  upon  a  prescribed  subject,  and  of  work 
ing  with  effect  under  the  control  of  another  mind.  As 
he  spoiled  in  the  scenes  of  Henry  IV.,  Falstaff  was  in- 
susceptible of  love:  and  the  egregious  dupe  of  Windsor, 
ducked  and  cudgelled  as  he  was,  cannot  be  the  wit  of 
Eastcheap,  or  the  guest  of  Shallow,  or  tlie  military 
conunander  on  the  field  of  Shrewsbury.  But  even  lh« 
genius  of  Shakspeare  could  not  effect  imi^ossibilities. 
He  did  what  he  could  to  revive  his  own  Falsta/T:  bui 
the  life  which  he  rcinfuscd  into  his  creature  was  not  tb* 
rigorous  viuility  of  Nniiue;  and  he  olaced  him  in  a 
scsti*  where  he  cuuld  net  subaisu 
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acknowledging,  as  it  is  supposed,  the  conip]imcnt 
paid  to  him  in  tho  noble  scenes  of  Macbeth ;  and 
scarcely  had  the  crown  of  England  fallen  upon  his 
head,  when  ho  granted  his  royal  patent  to  our  Poet 
and  his  company  of  the  Globe  ;  and  thus  raised 
them  from  being  the  liord  Chamberlain's  servants 
to  be  the  servants  of  the  King.  The  patent  is  dated 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1603,  and  the  name  of  William 
Shakspeare  stands  second  on  the  list  of  the  patentees. 
As  the  demise  of  Elizabeth  had  occurred  on  the 
24th  of  the  preceding  March,  this  early  attention  of 
James  to  the  company  of  the  Globe  may  be  regard- 
ed as  highly  complin^entary  to  Shakspeare's  thea- 
tre, and  as  strongly  demonstrative  of  the  new  sov- 
ereign's partiality  for  the  drama.  But  James' 
patronage  of  our  Poet  was  not  in  any  other  way 
beneficial  to  his  fortunes.  If  Elizabeth  were  too 
parsimonious  for  an  effective  patron,  by  his  profu- 
sion on  his  pleasures  and  his  favourites,  James  soon 
became  too  needy  to  possess  the  means  of  bounty 
for  the  reward  of  talents  and  of  learning.  Honour, 
in  short,  was  all  that  Shakspeare  gained  by  the  fa- 
vour of  two  successive  sovereigns,  each  of  them 
versed  in  literature,  each  of  them  fond  of  the  dra- 
ma, and  each  of  them  capable  of  appreciating  the 
transcendency  of  his  genius. 

It  would  be  especially  gratifying  to  us  to  exhibit 
to  our  readers  some  portion  at  least  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  this  illustrious  man  during  his  long 
residence  in  the  capital ; — to  announce  the  names 
and  characters  of  his  associates,  a  few  of  which 
only  we  can  obtain  from  Fuller  ;  to  delineate  his 
habits  of  life  ;  to  record  his  convivial  wit ;  to  com- 
memorate the  books  which  he  read ;  and  to  number 
his  compositions  as  they  dropped  in  succession 
from  his  pen.  But  no  power  of  this  nature  is  in- 
dulged to  us.  All  that  active  and  efficient  portion 
of  his  mortal  existence,  which  constituted  conside- 
rably more  than  a  third  part  of  it,  is  an  unknown 
region,  not  to  be  penetrated  by  our  most  zealous 
and  intelligent  researches.  It  may  be  regarded  by 
us  as  a  kmd  of  central  Africa,  which  our  reason 
assures  us  to  be  glowing  with  fertility  and  alive  with 
population  ;  but  which  is  abandoned  in  our  maps, 
from  the  ignorance  of  our  geographers,  to  the  death 
of  barrenness,  and  the  silence  of  sandy  desolation. 
By  the  Stratford  register  we  can  ascertain  that  his 
only  son,  Hamnet,  was  buried,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  his  age,  on  the  11th  of  August,  1596  ;  and  that, 
after  an  interval  of  nearly  eleven  years,  his  eldest 
daughter,  Susanna,  was  married  to  John  Hall, 
a  physician,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1607.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  purchases  made  by  him  at 
Stratford,  one  of  them  being  that  of  New  Place, 
which  he  repaired  and  ornamented  for  his  future  re- 
sidence, the  two  entries  which  we  have  now  ex- 
tracted from  the  register,  are  positively  all  that  we 
can  relate  with  confidence  of  our  great  poet  and  his 
family,  during  the  long  term  of  his  connection  with 
the  theatre  and  the  metropolis.  We  may  fairly 
conclude,  indeed,  that  he  was  present  at  each  of  the 
domestic  events,  recorded  by  the  register :  that  he 
attended  his  son  to  the  grave,  and  his  daughter  to 
the  altar.  We  may  believe  also,  from  its  great 
probability,  even  to  the  testimony  of  Aubrey,  that 
he  paid  an  annual  visit  to  his  native  town  ;  whence 
his  family  were  never  removed,  and  which  he  seems 
always  to  have  contemplated  as  the  resting  place 
of  his  declining  age.  He  probably  had  nothing  more 
than  a  lodging  in  London,  and  this  he  might  occa- 
sionally change  :  but  in  1596  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  somewhere  near  to  the  Bear-Garden,  in  South- 
wark. 

In  1606,  James  procured  from  the  continent  a 
large  importation  of  mulberry  trees,  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  the  silk  manufactory  in  his 
dominions ;  and,  either  in  this  year  or  in  the  fol- 
lowing, Shakspeare  enriched  his  garden  at  New 
Place  with  one  of  these  exotic,  and  at  that  time, 
Torv  rare  trees.  This  plant  of  his  hand  took  root, 
ana  flourished  till  the  year  1752,  when  it  was  de- 
ViToyed  by  the  barbarctus  axe  of  ono  Francis  Gast' 


rell,  a  clergyman,  into  whose  worse  than  Gothic 
hands  New  Place  had  most  unfortunately  fallen. 

As  we  arc  not  told  the  precise  time,  when  Shak- 
speare retired  from  the  stage  and  the  metropolis  to 
enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  life  in  his  native  town,  we 
cannot  pretend  to  determine  it.  As  he  is  said, 
however,  to  have  passed  some  years  in  his  estab^ 
lisliment  at  New  Place,  we  may  conclude  that  his 
removal  took  place  cither  in  1612  or  in  1613,  when 
he  was  yet  in  the  vigour  of  life,  being  not  more 
than  forty-eight  or  forty-nine  years  old.  He  had 
ceased,  as  it  is  probable,  to  tread  the  stage  as  an 
actor  at  an  earlier  period  ;  for  in  the  list  of  actors, 
prefixed  to  the  Volpone  of  B.  Jonson,  performed  at 
the  Globe  theatre,  and  published  in  1605,  the  name 
of  William  Shakspeare  is  not  to  be  found.  However 
versed  he  might  be  in  the  science  of  acting,  (and 
that  he  was  versed  in  it  we  are  assured  by  his  di- 
rections to  the  players  in  Hamlet,)  and,  however 
well  he  might  acquit  himself  in  some  of  the  subor* 
dinate  characters  of  the  drama,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  rose  to  the  higher  honours  of  his  pro. 
fession.  But  if  they  were  above  his  attainment, 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  the  objects  of  his  am^. 
bition  ;  for  by  one  of  his  sonnets*  we  find  that  he 
lamented  the  fortune  which  had  devoted  him  to  the 
stage,  and  that  he  considered  himself  as  degraded 
by  such  a  public  exhibition.  The  time  was  not  yet 
come  when  actors  were  to  be  the  companions  of 
princes :  when  their  lives,  as  of  illustrious  men, 
were  to  be  written  ;  and  when  statues  were  to  be 
erected  to  them  by  public  contribution  ! 

The  amount  of  the  fortune,  on  which  Shakspeare 
retired  from  the  busy  world,  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  discussion.  By  Gildon,  who  forbears  to 
state  his  authority,  this  fortune  is  valued  at  300/.  a 
year ;  and  by  Malone,  who,  calculating  our  Poet's 
real  property  from  authentic  documents,  assigns  a 
random  value  to  his  personal,  it  is  reduced  to  20(M. 
Of  these  two  valuations  of  Shakspeare's  property, 
we  conceive  that  Gildon's  approachos  the  more 
nearly  to  the  truth :  for  if  to  Malono's  conjectural 
estimate  of  the  personal  property,  of  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  be  wholly  ignorant,  be  added  the  thousand 
pounds,  given  by  Southampton,  (an  art  of  munifi- 
cence of  which  we  entertain  not  a  doubt,)  the  pre- 
cise total,  as  money  then  bore  an  interest  of  \0l, 
per  cent.,  of  the  three  hundred  ]>ounds  a  year  will 
be  made  up.  On  the  smallest  of  these  incomes, 
however,  when  money  was  at  least  five  times  its 
present  value,  might  our  Poet  possess  the  comforts 
and  the  liberalities  of  life :  and  in  the  society  o( 
his  family,  and  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  concilia- 
ted by  the  amiableness  of  his  manners  and  the 
pleasantness  of  his  conversation,  he  seems  to  have 
passed  his  few  remaining  days  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tranquillity  and  respect.  So  exquisite,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  nave  been  his  relish  of  the  quiet,  which 
was  his  portion  within  the  walls  of  New  Place,  that 
it  induced  a  complete  oblivion  of  all  that  had  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  had  aggrandized  his  name 
in  the  preceding  scenes  of  his  life.  Without  any 
regard  to  his  literary  fame,  either  present  or  to 
come,  he  saw  with  perfect  unconcern  some  of  his 
immortal  works  brought,  mutilated  and  deformed, 
in  surreptitious  copies,  before  the  world  ;  and  others 
of  them,  with  an  equal  indifference  to  their  fate, 
he  permitted  to  remain  in  their  unrevised  or  inter- 
polated MSS.  in  the  hands  of  the  theatric  promp- 
ter. There  is  not,  probably,  in  the  whole  compass 
of  literary  history,  such  another  instance  of  a  proud 
superiority  to  what  has  been  called  by  a  rival 
genius, 

"  Tne  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds," 

as  that  which  was  now  exhibited  by  our  illustriottt 
dramatist  and  poet.     He  seemed 

"  As  \rfie  could  not  or  he  would  not  find. 

How  much  his  worth  transcended  all  hit  klmLf** 

*  See  Sonnet  c.rl. 

t  Epitaph  on  a  Fair  Mafclen  Lady,  by  DrTdnik 
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With  a  privilege,  rarely  indulged  even  to  the  sons 
of  genius,  he  had  produced  his  admirable  works 
without  arty  throes  or  labour  of  the  mind  :  they  had 
obtained  for  him  all  that  he  had  asked  from  them, 
—the  patronage  of  the  great,  the  applause  of  the 
witty,  and  a  competency  of  fortune  adequate  to 
the  moderation  of  his  desires.  Havin"  fulfilled,  or, 
possibly,  exceeded  his  expectations,  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duty  ;  and  he  threw  them  altogether 
from  his  thought  j  and  whether  it  were  their  des- 
tiny to  emerge  mto  renown,  or  to  perish  in  the 
drawer  of  a  manager  ;  to  be  brought  to  light  in  a 
state  of  integrity,  or  to  revisit  the  glimpses  of  the 
moon  with  a  thousand  mortal  murders  on  their  head, 
engaged  no  part  of  his  solicitude  or  interest.  They 
had  given  to  him  the  means  of  easy  life,  and  he 
sought  from  them  nothing  more.  This  insensi- 
bility in  our  Author  to  the  offspring  of  his  brain 
may  be  the  subject  of  our  wonder  or  admira- 
tion :  but  its  consequences  have  been  calamitous 
to  those  who  in  after  times  have  hung  with  delight 
over  his  pages.  On  the  intellect  and  the  temper  of 
these  ill-fated  mortals  it  has  inflicted  a  heavy  load 
of  punishment  in  the  dullness  and  the  arrogance  of 
commentators  and  illustrators — in  the  conceit  and 
petulance  of  Theobald  ;  the  imbecility  of  Capell ; 
the  pert  and  tasteless  dogmatism  of  Steevens  ;  the 
ponderous  littleness  of  Malone  and  of  Drake.  Some 
superior  men,  it  is  true,  have  enlisted  themselves 
in  the  cause  of  Shakspeare.  Rowe,  Pope,  War- 
burton,  Hanmer,  and  Johnson  have  successively 
been  his  editors  ;  and  have  professed  to  give  his 
scenes  in  their  original  purity  to  the  world.  But 
from  some  cause  or  other,  which  it  is  not  our  pre* 
sent  business  to  explore,  each  of  these  editors,  in 
his  turn,  has  disappointed  the  just  expectations  of 
the  public  ;  and,  with  an  inversion  of  Nature's 
general  rule,  the  little  men  have  finally  prevailed 
against  the  great.  The  blockheads  have  hooted 
the  wits  from  the  field  ;  and,  attaching  themselves 
to  the  mighty  body  of  Shakspeare,  like  barnacles  to 
the  hull  of  a  proud  man  of  war,  they  are  prepared  to 
plough  with  him  the  vast  ocean  of  time  ;  and  thus, 
by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  to  snatch  them- 
selves from  that  oblivion  to  which  Nature  had  devo- 
ted them.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  defraud 
these  gentlemen  of  their  proper  praise.  They  have 
read  for  men  of  talents  ;  and,  by  their  gross  labour 
in  the  mine,  they  have  accumulated  materials  to 
be  arranged  and  polished  by  the  hand  of  the  finer 
artist.  Some  apology  may  be  necessary  for  this 
short  digression  from  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  ray  biography.  But  the  three  or  four  years, 
which  were  passed  by  Shakspeare  in  the  peaceful 
retirement  of  New  Place  are  not  distinguished  by 
any  traditionary  anecdote  deserving  of  our  record ; 
and  the  chasm  may  not  improperly  be  supplied  with 
whatever  stands  in  contiguity  with  it.  I  should 
pass  in  silence,  as  too  trifling  for  notice,  the  story 
of  our  Poet's  extempore  and  jocular  epitaph  on 
John  Combe,  a  rich  townsman  of  Stratford,  and  a 
noted  money-lender,  if  ray  readers  would  not  object 
to  rae  that  I  had  omitted  an  anecdote  which  had 
been  honoured  with  a  place  in  every  preceding  bio* 
graphy  of  my  author.  As  the  circumstance  is  re- 
lated by  Rowe,  "  In  a  pleasant  conversation  among 
their  common  friends,  Mr.  Combe  told  Shakspeare, 
in  a  laughing  manner,  that  he  fancied  he  intended 
to  write  his  epitaph  if  he  happened  to  outlive  him : 
and,  since  he  could  not  know  what  might  be  said  of 
him  when  he  was  dead,  he  desired  it  might  be  done 
immediately :  upon  which  Shakspeare  gave  him 
these  four  verses  t 

Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  Ingraved : 

'Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  saved. 

If  any  man  ask,  who  lies  in  this  tomb  : 

Ho  !  Ho !  quoth  the  devil,  'tis  ray  John  a  Combe. 

But  the  sharpness  of  the  satire  is  said  to  have  stung 

the  man  so  severely  that  he  never  forgave  it."    By 

ubrey  the  story  is  differently  told  ;   and  the  lines 

-I question,  with  some  alterations,  which  evidsntly 


make  them  worse,  ara  said  to  have  been  written 
after  Combe's  death.  Steevens  and  Malone  dis- 
credit the  whole  tale.  The  two  first  lines,  as  given 
to  us  by  Rowe,  are  unquestionably  not  Shak^ 
speare's ;  and  that  any  lasting  enmity  subsisted 
between  these  two  burghers  of  Stratford  is  dispro- 
ved by  the  respective  wills  of  the  parties,  John 
Combe  bequeatning  five  pounds  to  our  Poet,  and 
our  Poet  leaving  his  sword  to  John  Combe's  ne- 
phew and  residuary  legatee,  John  Combe  himself 
being  at  that  time  deceased.  With  the  two  com" 
mentators  above  mentioned,  I  am  inclined,therefore^ 
on  the  whole,  to  reject  the  story  as  a  fabrication  ; 
though  I  cannot,  with  Steevens,  convict  the  lines  of 
malignity  ;  or  think,  with  him  and  with  Malone,  that 
the  character  of  Shakspeare,  on  the  supposition  of 
his  being  their  author,  could  require  any  laboured 
vindication  to  clear  it  from  stain.  In  the  anecdotCj 
as  related  by  Rowe,  I  can  see  nothing  but  a  whim- 
sical sally,  breaking  from  the  mind  of  one  friend, 
and  of  a  nature  to  excite  a  good-humoured  smile  on 
the  cheek  of  the  other.  In  Aubrey's  hands,  tho 
transaction  assumes  a  somewhat  darker  com- 
plexion ;  and  the  worse  verses,  as  written  after  the 
death  of  their  subject,  may  justly  be  branded  as 
malevolent,  and  as  discovering  enmity  in  the  heart 
of  their  writer.  But  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  a 
topic  which,  in  truth,  is  undeserving  of  a  syllable ; 
and  if  I  were  to  linger  on  it  any  longer,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  Malone's  reasons  for  his  preference  of 
Aubrey's  copy  of  the  epitaph  to  Rowe's,  and  his 
discovery  of  the  propriety  and  beauty  of  the  single 
Ho  in  the  last  line  of  Aubrey's,  as  Ho  is  the  abbrc't' 
viation  of  Hobgoblin,  one  of  the  names  of  Robin 
Good-fellow,  the  fairy  servant  of  Oberon,  my  read- 
ers would  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  me,  as 
sporting  with  their  time  and  their  patience. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  1614,  Stratford  was  ravaged 
by  a  fire,  which  destroyed  fifty-four  dwelling-houses 
besides  barns  and  out-offices.  It  abstained,  how- 
ever, from  the  property  of  Shakspeare  ;  and  he  had 
only  to  commiserate  the  losses  of  his  neighbours. 
With  his  various  powers  of  pleasing ;  his  wit  and 
his  humour  ;  the  gentleness  of  his  manners  ;  the  flow 
of  his  spirits  and  his  fancy  ;  the  variety  of  anec- 
dote with  which  his  mind  must  have  been  stored ; 
his  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  his  intimacy 
with  man,  in  every  gradation  of  the  society,  from 
the  prompter  of  a  playhouse  to  the  peer  and  the 
sovereign,  Shakspeare  must  have  been  a  delightful 
— nay,  a  fascinating  companion  ;  and  his  acquaint: 
tance  must  necessarily  have  been  courted  by  all 
the  prime  inhabitants  of  Stratford  and  its  vicinity. 
But  over  this,  as  over  the  preceding  periods  of  hi^ 
life,  brood  silence  and  oblivion  ;  and  in  our  total  ig* 
norance  of  his  intimacies  and  friendshipsj  we  must 
apply  to  our  imagination  to  furnish  out  his  con- 
vivial board  where  intellect  presided,  and  delight^ 
with  admiration,  gave  the  applause. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1615-16,  he  married  bis 
youngest  daughter,  Judith,  then  in  the  thirty- 
first  year  of  her  age,  to  Thomas  Quiney,  a  vintner 
in  Stratford  ;  and  on  the  25th  of  the  succeeding 
month  he  executed  his  will.  He  was  then,  as  it 
would  appear,  in  the  full  vigour  and  enjoyment  of 
life  ;  ana  we  are  not  informed  that  his  constitution 
had  been  previously  weakened  by  the  attack  of  any 
malady.  But  his  days,  or  rather  his  hours,  were  now 
all  numbered  ;  for  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  23d  ol 
the  ensuing  April,  on  that  anniversary  of  his  birth 
which  completed  his  fifty-second  year.  It  would  be 
gratifying  to  our  curiosity  to  know  something  of  the 
disease,  which  thus  prematurely  terminated  the  life 
of  this  illustrious  man  :  but  the  secret  is  withheld 
from  us  ;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  endeavour  fo  ob^ 
tain  it.  We  may  be  certain  that  Dr.  Hall,  who  was 
a  physician  of  considerable  eminence,  attended  his 
father-in-law  in  his  last  illness  ;  and  Dr.  Hall  kept 
a  register  of  all  the  remarkable  cases,  with  their 
symptoms  and  treatment,  which  in  the  course  of 
his  practice  had  fallen  under  his  observation.  This 
curious  MS.,  which  had  escaped  the  enmity  of  time, 
was  obtained  by  Malone :  but  the  recorded  cas8«  ia 
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it  most  unfortunately  began  with  the  year  1617 ; 
and  the  preceding  part  of  the  register,  which  most 
probably  had  been  m  existence,  could  no  where  be 
found.  The  mortal  complaint,  therefore,  of  William 
Shakspeare  is  likely  to  remain  for  ever  unknown  ; 
and  as  darkness  had  closed  upon  his  path  through 
life,  so  darkness  now  gathered  round  his  bed  of 
death,  awfully  to  cover  it  from  the  eyes  of  succeed- 
ing generations. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  1616,  two  days  after  his  de- 
cease, he  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church 
of  Stratford  ;  and  at  some  period  within  the  seven 
subsequent  years,  (for  in  1623  it  is  noticed  in  the 
verses  of  Leonard  Digges,)  a  monument  was  raised 
to  his  memory  either  oy  the  respect  of  his  towns- 
men, or  by  the  piety  of  his  relations.  It  represents 
the  Poet  with  a  countenance  of  thought,  resting  on 
a  cushion  and  in  the  act  of  writing.  It  is  placed 
under  an  arch,  between  two  Corinthian  columns  of 
black  marble,  the  capitals  and  bases  of  which  are 
gilt.  The  face  is  said,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  not 
on  any  adequate  authority,  to  have  been  modelled 
from  the  face  of  the  deceased  ;  and  the  whole  was 
painted,  to  bring  the  imitation  nearer  to  nature. 
The  face  and  the  hands  wore  the  carnation  of  life  : 
the  eyes  were  light  hazel :  the  hair  and  beard 
were  auburn  :  a  black  gown,  without  sleeves,  hung 
loosely  over  a  scarlet  doublet.  The  cushion  in 
Its  upper  part  was  green  :  in  its  lower,  crimson  ; 
and  the  tassels  were  of  gold  colour.  This  certainly 
was  not  in  the  high  classical  taste  ;  though  we  may 
learn  from  Pausanias  that  statues  in  Greece  were 
sometimes  coloured  after  life  ;  but  as  it  was  the 
work  of  contemporary  hands,  and  was  intended,  by 
those  who  knew  the  Poet,  to  convey  to  posterity 
some  resemblance  of  his  lineaments  and  dress,  it 
was  a  monument  of  rare  value  ;  and  the  tasteless- 
ress  of  Malone,  who  caused  all  its  tints  to  be  ob- 
literated with  a  daubing  of  white  lead,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  ridiculed  and  condemned.  Its  material 
is  a  species  of  free-stone  ;  and  as  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor  was  most  probably  under  the  guidance  of 
Doctor  Hall,  it  bore  some  promise  of  likeness  to  the 
mighty  dead.  Immediately  below  the  cushion  is  the 
following  distich : — 

Jndicio  Pylium ;  genio  Socratem ;  arte  Maronem 
Terra  tegit ;  populus  moeret ;  Olympus  habeu 

On  a  tablet  underneath  are  inscribed  these  lines  :— 

Stay,  passenger,  why  dost  thou  go  so  fast  ? 
Read,  if  thou  can'st,  whom  envious  death  has  placed 
"Within  this  monument — Shakspeare  ;  with  whom 
Quick  Nature  died ;  whose  name  doth  deck  the  tomb 
Far  more  than  cost :  since  all  that  he  hath  writ 
Leaves  living  art  but  page  to  serve  his  wit : 

and  the  flat  stone,  covering  the  grave,  holds  out,  in 
very  irregular  characters,  a  supplication  to  the  read- 
er, with  the  promise  of  a  blessing  and  the  menace 
of  a  curse : 

Good  Friend  !  for  Jesus'  sake  forbear 
To  dig  the  dust  inclosed  here. 
Blest  be  the  man  that  spares  these  stones  ; 
And  cursed  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

The  last  of  these  inscriptions  may  have  been  written 
by  Shakspeare  himself  under  the  apprehension  of 
his  bones  being  tumbled,  with  those  of  many  of  his 
townsmen,  into  the  charnel-house  of  the  parish. 
But  his  dust  has  continued  unviolated,  and  is  likely 
to  remain  in  its  holy  repose  till  the  last  awful  scene 
of  our  perishable  globe.  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
the  two  preceding  inscriptions  were  more  worthy, 
than  they  are,  of  the  tomb  to  which  they  are  at- 
tached. It  would  be  gratifying  if  we  could  give  any 
faith  to  the  tradition,  which  asserts  that  the  bust  of 
this  monument  was  sculptured  from  a  cast  moulded 
on  the  face  of  the  departed  poet ;  for  then  we  might 
assure  ourselves  that  we  possess  one  authentic  re- 
semblance of  this  pre-eminently  intellectual  mortal. 
But  the  cast,  if  taken,  must  have  been  taken  im- 
mediately ader  his  death  ;  and  we  know  neither  at 


whose  expense  the  monument  was  constructed/ 
nor  by  whose  hand  it  was  executed ;  nor  at  what 
precise  time  it  was  erected.  It  may  have  been 
wrought  by  the  artist,  acting  under  the  recollections 
of  the  Shakspeare  family  into  some  likei^ss  ol  the 
great  townsman  of  Stratford ;  and  on  this  proba- 
bility, we  may  contemplate  it  with  no  inconside- 
rable interest.  I  cannot,  however,  persuade  my- 
self that  the  likeness  could  have  been  strong.  The 
forehead,  indeed,  is  sufficiently  spacious  and  Intel 
lectual :  but  there  is  a  disproportionate  length  in  the 
under  part  of  the  face :  the  mouth  is  weak  ;  and 
the  whole  countenance  is  heavy  and  inert.  Not 
having  seen  the  monument  itself,  I  can  speak  of  it 
only  firom  its  numerous  copies  by  the  graver  ;  and  by 
these  it  is  possible  that  I  may  be  deceived.  But  if  we 
cannot  rely  on  the  Stratford  bust  for  a  resemblance 
of  our  immortal  dramatist,  where  are  we  to  look 
with  any  hope  of  finding  a  trace  of  his  features  ?  It 
is  highly  probable  that  no  portrait  of  him  was  paint- 
ed during  his  life  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  portrait  of 
him,  with  an  incontestible  claim  to  genuineness,  is 
at  present  in  existence.  The  fairest  title  to  au- 
thenticity seems  to  be  assignable  to  that  which  is 
called  the  Chandos  portrait ;  and  is  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  at  Stowe.  The 
possession  of  this  picture  can  be  distinctly  traced 
up  to  Betterton  and  Davenant.  Through  the  hands 
of  successive  purchasers,  it  became  the  property 
of  Mr.  Robert  Keck.  On  the  marriage  of  the  heir- 
ess of  the  Keck  family,  it  passed  to  Mr.  NichoU,  of 
Colney-Halch,  in  Middlesex :  on  the  union  of  this 
gentleman's  daughter  with  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  it 
found  a  place  in  that  nobleman's  collection  ;  and, 
finally,  by  the  marriage  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Buckingham  with  the  Lady  Anne  Elizabeth  Brydges, 
the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Chandos,  it  has  settled 
in  the  gallery  of  Stowe.  This  waspronounced  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Orford.  (Horace  Walpole,)  as  we 
are  informed  by  Mr.  Granger,  to  be  the  only  origi- 
nal picture  of  Shakspeare.  But  two  others,  if  not 
more,  contend  with  it  for  the  palm  of  originality ;  one, 
which  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Felton,  of  Drayton,  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  the  Boydells, 
has  been  called  the  Felton  Shakspeare  ;  and  one,  a 
miniature,  which,  by  some  connection,  as  I  believe, 
with  the  family  of  its  proprietors,  found  its  way  into 
the  cabinet  of  the  late  Sir  James  Lamb,  more  gene- 
rally, perhaps,  known  by  his  original  name  of  James 
Bland  Burgess.  The  first  of  these  pictures  was 
reported  to  have  been  found  at  the  Boar's  Head  in 
Eastcheap,  one  of  the  favourite  haunts,  as  it  was 
erroneously  called,  of  Shakspeare  and  his  compa- 
nions ;  and  the  second  by  a  tradition,  in  the  family 
of  Somervile  the  poet,  is  affirmed  to  have  been 
drawn  from  Shakspeare,  who  sate  for  it  at  the  pres- 
sing instance  of  a  Somervile,  one  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends.  But  the  genuineness  of  neither  of 
these  pictures  can  be  supported  under  a  rigid  in- 
vestigation ;  and  their  pretensions  must  yield  to 
those  of  another  rival  portrait  of  our  Poet,  which 
was  once  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jennens,  of  Gop- 
sal  in  Leicestershire,  and  is  now  the  property  of 
that  liberal  and  literary  nobleman,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  For  the  authenticity  of  this  portrait, 
attributed  to  the  pencil  of  Cornelius  Jansenn,  Mr. 
Boaden*  contends  with  much  zeal  and  ingenuity. 
Knowing  that  some  of  the  family  of  Lord  South- 
ampton, Shakspeare's  especial  friend  and  patron, 
had  been  painted  by  Jansenn,  Mr.  Boaden  spe- 
ciously infers  that,  at  the  Earl's  request,  his  favourite 
dramatist  had,  likewise,  allowed  his  face  to  this 
painter's  imitation  ;  and  that  the  Gopsal  portrait, 
the  result  of  the  artist's  skill  on  this  occasion,  had 
obtained  a  distinguished  place  in  the  picture-gadlery 
of  the  noble  Earl.  This,  however,  is  only  unsup- 
ported assertion,  and  the  mere  idleness  of  conjec- 
ture. It  is  not  pretended  to  be  ascertained  that  the 
Gopsal  portrait  was  ever  in  the  possession  of  Shak- 
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kpeare's  illustnous  friend ;  and  Its  transfers)  during 
the  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years,  which  inter- 
posed between  the  death  of  Southampton,  in  1624, 
and  the  time  of  its  emerging  from  darkness  at  Gop- 
nal,  in  1761,  are  not  made  the  subjects  even  of  a 
random  guess.  On  such  evidence,  therefore,  if 
evidence  it  can  be  called,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
receive,  with  Mr.  Boaden,  the  Gopsal  picture  as  a 
genuine  portrait  of  Shakspeare.  We  are  now  as- 
sured that  it  was  from  the  Chandos  portrait  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller  copied  the  painting  which  he  pre- 
sented to  Dryden,  a  poet  inferior  only  to  him  whose 
portrait  constituted  the  gift.  The  beautiful  verses, 
with  which  the  poet  requited  the  kind  attention  of 
the  painter,  are  very  generally  known :  but  many 
may  require  to  be  informed  that  the  present,  made 
on  this  occasion  by  the  great  master  of  the  pen- 
cil to  the  greater  master  of  the  pen,  is  still  in 
existence,  preserved  no  doubt  by  the  respect  felt  to 
be  due  to  the  united  names  of  Kneller,  Dryden, 
and  Shakspeare  ;  and  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  at  Wentworth  Gastle.*  The  ori- 
ginal painting,  from  which  Droeshout  drew  the  copy 
for  his  engraving,  prefixed  to  the  first  folio  edition 
of  our  Poet's  dramas,  has  not  yet  been  discovered  ; 
and  I  feel  persuaded  that  no  original  painting  ever 
existed  for  his  imitation ;  but  that  the  artist  worked 
in  this  instance  from  his  own  recoUettion,  assisted 
probably  by  the  suggestions  of  the  Poet's  theatric 
friends.  We  are,  indeed,  strongly  of  opinion  that 
Shakspeare,  remarkable,  as  he  seems  to  have  been, 
for  a  lowly  estimate  of  himself,  and  for  a  carelessness 
of  all  personal  distinction,  would  not  readily  submit 
his  face  to  be  a  painter's  study,  to  the  loss  of  hours, 
which  he  might  more  usefully  or  more  pleasurably 
assign  to  reading,  to  composition,  or  to  conviviality. 
If  any  sketch  of  his  features  was  made  during  his 
life,  it  was  most  probably  taken  by  some  rapid  and 
unprofessional  pencil,  when  the  Poet  was  unaware 
of  it ;  or,  taken  by  surprise,  and  exposed  by  it  to 
no  inconvenience,  was  not  disposed  to  resist  it. 
We  are  convinced  that  no  authentic  portrait  of  this 
great  man  has  yet  been  produced,  or  is  likely  to  be 
discovered  ;  and  that  we  must  not  therefore  hope 
to  be  gratified  with  any  thing  which  we  can  contem- 

Elate  with  confidence  as  a  faithful  representation  of 
is  countenance.  The  head  of  the  statue,  executed 
by  Scheemaker,  and  erected,  in  1741,  to  the  honour 
of  our  poet  in  Westminster  Abbey,  was  sculptured 
afler  a  mezzotinto,  scraped  by  Simon  nearly  twenty 
years  before,  and  said  to  be  copied  from  an  origi- 
nal portrait,  by  Zoust.  But  as  this  artist  was  not 
known  by  any  of  his  productions  in  England  till 
the  year  1657,  no  original  portrait  of  Shakspeare 
could  be  drawn  by  his  pencil ;  and,  consequently, 
the  marble  chiselled  by  Scheemaker,  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Burlington,  Pope,  and  Mead, 
cannot  lay  any  claim  to  an  authorized  resemblance 
to  the  man,  for  whom  it  was  wrought.  We  must 
be  satisfied,  therefore,  with  knowing,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Aubrey,  that  our  Poet  "  was  a  handsome, 
well-shaped  man ;"  and  our  imagination  must  sup- 
ply the  expansion  of  his  forehead,  tlie  sparkle  and 
flash  of  his  eyes,  the  sense  and  good-temper  play- 
ing round  his  mouth ;  the  intellectuality  and  the 
benevolence  mantling  over  his  whole  countenance. 
It  is  well  that  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
rectitude  of  his  morals,  than  with  the  symmetry  of 
his  features.  To  the  integrity  of  his  heart;  the 
gentleness  and  benignity  of  his  manners,  we  have 
the  positive  testimony  of  Chettle  and  Ben  Jonson  ; 
the  former  of  whom  seems  to  have  been  drawn,  by 
our  Poet's  good  and  amiable  qualities,  from  the  fac- 
tion of  his  dramatic  enemies  ;  and  the  latter,  in  his 
love  and  admiration  of  the  man,  to  have  lost  all  his 
natural  jealousy  of  the  successful  competitor  for  the 


♦  I  derive  my  knowledge  on  this  topic  from  Malone ; 
for  till  I  saw  the  fact  asserted  in  his  page,  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  picture  in  question  had  been  preserved 
amid  the  wreck  of  poor  Drydeii's  property.  On  the  au- 
thority also  of  Malone  and  of  Mr.  Boaden,  I  speak  of 
Sir  Godfrey's  present  to  Dryden  as  of  a.  copy  from  the 
Chandoe  portrait 


poetic  palm.  I  have  already  cited  Chettle  :  lift  me 
now  cite  Jonson,  from  whose  pages  much  more  of 
a  similar  nature  might  be  adduced.  "  I  lovedj"  he 
says  in  his  '  Discoveries,'  "  I  loved  the  man,  and  do 
honour  his  memory,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much 
as  any.  He  was,  indeed,  honest,  of  an  open  and 
free  nature  ;  had  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions 
and  gentle  expressions,"  &c.  &c.  When  Jonson 
apostrophizes  his  deceased  friend,  he  calls  him, 
"  My  gentle  Shakspeare,"  and  the  title  of  "  the 
sweet  swan  of  Avon,"  so  generally  given  to  himj 
afler  the  example  of  Jonson,  by  his  contemporaries) 
seems  to  have  been  given  with  reference  as  much 
to  the  suavity  of  his  temper  as  to  the  harmony  of 
his  verse.  In  their  dedication  of  his  works  to  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  his  fellowsj 
Heminge  and  Condell,  profess  that  their  great  ob-^ 
ject  in  their  publication  was  "  only  to  keep  the 
memory  of  so  worthy  a  friend  and  fellow  ahve  as 
was  our  Shakspeare :"  and  their  preface  to  thd 
public, appears  evidently  to  have  been  dictated  bj 
their  personsil  and  affectionate  attachment  to  theit 
departed  friend.  If  we  wish  for  any  further  evi^ 
dence  in  the  support  of  the  moral  character  ol 
Shakspeare,  we  may  find  it  in  the  friendship  of  South- 
ampton ;  we  may  extract  it  from  the  pages  of  his 
immortal  works.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  much  over- 
praised Preface,  seems  to  have  taken  a  view,  very 
different  from  ours,  of  the  morality  of  our  author's 
scenes.  He  says,  "His  (Shakspeare's)  first  defect 
is  that  to  which  may  be  imputed  most  of  the  evil  in 
books  or  in  men.  He  sacrifices  virtue  to  conve- 
nience ;  and  is  so  much  more  careful  to  please  than 
to  instruct,  that  he  seems  to  write  without  any  moral 
purpose.  From  his  writings,  indeed,  a  system  of 
moral  duty  may  be  selected,"  (indeed  !)  *'  but  his 
precepts  and  axioms  drop  casually  from  him:" 
(Would  the  preface-writer  have  wished  the  drama- 
tist to  give  a  connected  treatise  on  ethics  like  the 
offices  of  Cicero?)  "he  makes  no  just  distribution 
of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always  careful  to  show  in 
the  virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  the  viricked:  he 
carries  his  persons  indifferently  through  right  and 
wrong  ;  and  at  the  close  dismisses  them  without 
further  care,  and  leaves  their  examples  to  operate 
by  chance.  This  fault  the  barbarity  of  the  age  can- 
not extenuate  ;  for  it  is  always  a  writer's  duty  to 
make  the  world  better,  and  justice  is  a  virtue  inde- 
pendent on  time  or  place."  Why  this  commonplace 
on  justice  should  be  compelled  into  the  station  in 
which  we  here  most  strangely  find  it,  I  cannot  for 
my  life  conjecture.  But  absurd  as  it  is  made  by  its 
association  in  this  place,  it  may  not  form  an  im 
properconclusion  to  a  paragraph  which  means  littlcj 
and  which,  intending  censure,  confers  dramatic 
praise  on  a  dramatic  writer.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  Dr.  Johnson,  though  he  says  that  a  system  oi 
moral  duty  may  be  selected  from  Shakspeare's 
writings,  wished  to  inculcate  that  his  scenes  were 
not  of  a  moral  tendency.  On  this  topic,  the  first 
and  the  greater  Jonson  seems  to  have  entertained 
very  different  sentiments — 

"  Look,  how  the  father's  face 

(says  this  great  man) 

Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakspeare's  mind  and  manners,  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-torned  and  truefiled  lines." 

We  think,  indeed,  that  his  scenes  are  rich  in  ster 
ling  morality,  and  that  they  must  have  been  the  effu- 
sions of  a  moral  mind.    Trie  only  crimination  of  his 
morals  must  be  drawn  from  a  few  of  his  sotinets  ; 
and  from  a  story  first  suggested  by  Anthony  Wood, 
and  afterwards  told  by  Oldys  on  the  authority  of 
Betterton  and  Pope.    From  the  Sonnets*  we  can. 
collect  nothing  more  than   that  their  writer  was 
blindly  attached  to  an  unprincipled  woman,  who 
preferred  a  young  and  beautiful  friend  of  his  to  bim 
self.    But  the  story  told  by  Oldys  presents  some 


♦  See  Son  141,  144,  147,  131,  IM 
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tbang  to  us  of  a  more  tangible  nature ;  and  as  it 
possesses  some  intrinsic  merit  as  a  story,  and  rests, 
as  to  its  principal  facts,  on  the  authority  of  Wood, 
who  was  a  native  of  Oxford  and  a  veracious  man, 
we  shall  not  hesitate,  after  the  example  of  most  of 
the  recent  biographers  of  our  Poet,  to  relate  if,  and 
in  the  very  words  of  Oldys.  "  If  tradition  may  be 
trusted,  Shakspeare  often  baited  at  the  Crown  Inn 
or  Tavern  in  Oxford,  on  his  journey  to  and  from 
London.  The  landlady  was  a  beautiful  woman  and 
of  a  sprightly  wit ;  and  her  husband,  Mr.  John 
Davenant,  (afterwards  mayor  of  that  city,)  a  grave, 
melancholy  man,  who,  as  well  as  his  wife,  used 
much  to  delight  in  Shakspeare's  pleasant  companj-. 
Their  son,  young  Will  lOavenant  (afterwards  Sir 
William  Davenant)  was  then  a  little  schoolboy,  in 
the  town,  of  about  seven  or  eight  years  old  :  and  so 
fond  also  of  Shakspeare  that,  whenever  he  heard  of 
his  arrival,  he  would  fly  from  school  to  see  him. 
One  day,  an  old  townsman,  observing  the  boy  run- 
ning homeward  almost  out  of  breatn,  asked  him 
whither  he  was  posting  in  that  heat  and  hurry.  He 
answered,  to  see  his  ^od-father,  Shakspeare.  There 
is  a  good  boy,  said  the  other  j  but  have  a  care 
that  you  don't  take  God's  name  m  vain !  This  story 
Mr.  Pope  told  me  at  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  table, 
upon  occasion  of  some  discourse  which  arose  about 
Shakspeare's  monument,  then  newly  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey." 

On  these  two  instances  of  his  frailty,  under  the 
influence  of  the  tender  passion,  one  of  them  sup- 
ported by  his  own  evidence,  and  one  resting  on  au- 
thority which  seems  to  be  not  justly  questionable, 
depend  all  the  charges  which  can  be  brought  against 
the  strict  personal  morality  of  Shakspeare.  In  these 
days  of  peculiarly  sensitive  virtue,  he  would  not 
possibly  be  admitted  into  the  party  of  the  saints : 
out,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  these  errors  of  his 
human  weakness  did  not  diminish  the  respect,  com- 
manded by  the  probity  of  his  heart ;  or  the  love, 
conciliatedi  by  the  benignity  of  his  manners  ;  or  the 
admiration  exacted  by  the  triumph  of  his  genius.  I 
blush  with  indignation  when  I  relate  that  an  offence, 
of  a  much  more  foul  and  atrocious  nature,  has  been 
suggested  against  him  by  a  critic*  of  the  present 
day,  on  the  pretended  testimony  of  a  large  number 
of  his  sonnets.  But  his  own  proud  character,  which 
raised  him  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  contempo- 
raries, sufficiently  vindicates  him  from  this  abomi- 
nable imputation.  It  is  admitted  that  one  hundred 
and  twenty  of  these  little  poems  are  addressed  to  a 
male,  and  that  in  the  language  of  many  of  them 
love  is  too  strongly  and  warmly  identified  with 
friendship.  But  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  love  and 
friendship  were  almost  synonymous  terms.  In  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,'}'  Lorenzo  speaking  of  Antonio 
to  Portia,  says, 

•'  But  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 

How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief  to ; 

How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord,  your  husband,"  &c. 

and  Portia,  in  her  reply  calls  Antonio  "  tfte  bosom  lover 
of  her  lord."  Drayton,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend, 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  tfeUs  him  that  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Davies  is  in  love  with  him ;  and  Ben  Jonson 
concludes  a  letter  to  Dr.  Donne  by  professing  him- 
self as  ever  TiisfrtteZouer.  Many  more  mstances  of  the 
same  perverted  language  might  be  educed  from  the 
writings  of  that  gross  and  indelicate  age ;  and  I 
have  not  a  doubt  that  Shakspeare,  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  hazard  of  suspicion,  employed  this 
authorized  dialect  of  his  time  to  give  the  greater 
glow  to  these  addresses  to  his  young  friend.  But 
who  was  this  young  friend  ?  The  question  has  fre- 
quently been  asked ;  and  never  once  been  even 
speciously  answered.  I  would  as  readily  believe, 
with  the  late  Mr.  G.  Chalmers,  that  this  object  of 
our  author's  poetic  ardour,  was  Queen  Elizabeth, 
changed  for  the  particular  purpose,  like  the  Iphis  of 


♦  See  Monthly  Review  for  Dec.  1824 :  aiticle,  Skot- 
we'i  Life  of  Shakspeare. 
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the  Roman  poet,  into  a  man,  as  I  would  be  induced 
to  think,  with  the  writer  "  On  Shakspeare  and  his 
Times,''  that  these  familiar  and  fervent  addresses 
were  made  to  the  proud  and  the  lofty  Southampton. 
Neither  can  I  persuade  myself,  with  Malone,  that 
the  friend  and  the  mistress  are  the  mere  creatures 
of  our  Poet's  imagination,  raised  for  the  sport  of 
his  muse,  and  witnout  *'  a  local  habitation  or  a 
name."  They  were,  unquestionably,  realities  :  but 
who  they  were  must  for  ever  remain  buried  in  in- 
scrutable mystery.  That  those  addressed  to  his 
male  friend  are  not  open  to  the  infamous  interpre- 
tation, affixed  to  them  by  the  monthly  critic,  majr 
be  proved,  as  I  persuade  myself,  to  demonstration. 
The  odious  vice  to  which  we  allude,  was  always  in 
England  held  in  merited  detestation  ;  and  would 
our  Poet  consent  to  be  the  publisher  of  his  own 
shame  ?  to  become  a  sort  of  outcast  from  society  ? 
to  be  made 

"  A  fixed  figure  for  the  hand  of  time 
To  point  his  slow,  unmoring  finger  at?" 

If  the  sonnets  in  question  were  not  actually  publish- 
ed by  him,  he  refrained  to  guard  them  from  manu- 
script distribution  ;  and  they  soon,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, found  their  way  to  tne  press  ;  whence  they 
were  rapidly  circulated,  to  the  nunour  of  his  poetry 
and  not  to  the  discredit  of  his  morals.  So  pure 
was  he  from  the  disgusting  vice,  imputed  to  him, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  he 
alludes  to  it  only  once  (if  my  recollection  be  at  all 
accurate)  in  all  his  voluminous  works  ;  and  that  is 
where  the  foul-mouthed  Thersites,  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida,*  calls  Patroclus  "Achilles's  masculine 
whore."  Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
therefore,  that  these  sonnets  should  be  the  effusions 
of  sexual  love  is  incredible,  inconceivable,  impossi- 
ble ;  and  we  must  turn  away  from  the  injurious 
suggestion  with  honest  abhorrence  and  disdain. 

The  Will  of  Shakspeare,  giving  to  his  youngest 
daughter,  Judith,  not  more  than  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  a  piece  of  plate,  which  probably  was 
valuable,  as  it  is  called  by  the  testator,  "  Mv  broad 
silver  and  gilt  bowl,"  assigns  almost  the  whole  of  his 
property  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  and 
her  husband  ;  whom  he  appoints  to  be  his  executors. 
The  cause  of  this  evident  partiality  in  the  father 
appears  to  be  discoverable  in  the  higher  mental  ac- 
complishments of  the  elder  daughter  ;  who  is  re- 
ported to  have  resembled  him  m  her  intellectual 
endowments,  and  to  have  been  eminently  distin- 
guished by  the  piety  and  the  Christian  benevolence 
which  actuated  her  conduct.  Having  survived  her 
estimable  husband  fourteen  years,  she  died  on  the 
Ilth  of  July,  1649  ;  and  the  inscription  on  her  tomb, 
preserved  by  Dugdale,  commemorates  her  intellec- 
tual superiority,  and  the  influence  of  religion  upon 
her  heart.  This  inscription,  which  we  snail  tran- 
scribe, bears  witness  also,  as  we  must  observe,  ta 
the  piety  of  her  illustrious  father. 

Wiuy  above  her  sex ;  but  that's  not  all : 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistress  Hall. 
Something  of  Shakspeare  was  in  that ;  but  this 
Wholly  of  him,  with  whom  she's  now  in  bliss. 
Then,  passenger,  hast  ne'er  a  tear 

To  weep  with  her,  that  wept  with  all  ? 
That  wept,  yet  set  herself  to  cheer 

Them  up  with  comforts  cordial. 
Her  love  shall  live,  her  mercy  spread, 
When  thou  hast  ne'er  a  tear  to  shed. 

As  Shakspeare's  last  will  and  testament  will  be 
printed  at  the  end  of  this  biography,  we  may  refer 
our  readers  to  that  document  for  all  the  minor  lega- 
cies which  it  bequeaths  ;  and  may  pass  immediately 
to  an  account  of  our  great  Poet's  family,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  given  from  records  which  are  authentic. 
Judith,  his  younger  daughter,  bore  to  her  husband, 
Thomas  Quiney,  three  sons ;  Shakspeare.  who 
died  in  his  infancy,  Richard  and  Thomas,  who  da- 
ceased,  the  first  in  his  21  st  year,  the  last  in  his  I9th, 
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tinmarried  an  J  before  their  mother ;  -who,  having 
reached  her  77th  year,  expired  in  February,  1661-2 
•—being  buried  on  the  9th  of  that  month.  She  ap- 
pears cither  not  to  have  received  any  education,  or 
not  to  have  profited  by  the  Itssons  of  her  teachers, 
for-  to  a  deed,  still  m  existence,  she  affixes  her 
mark. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  dates  of  the 
birth,  marriage,  and  death  of  Susanna  Hall.  She 
left  only  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  baptized 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1607-8,  eight  years  before 
her  grandfather's  decease,  and  was  married  on  the 
£2d  of  April,  1626,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  a  country 
gentleman,  as  it  appears,  of  independent  fortune. 
Two  years  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Nash,  who  was 
buried  on  the  6th  of  April,  1647,  she  married  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1649,  at  Billesley  in  Warwickshire,  Sir 
John  Barnard,  Knight,  of  Abington,  a  small  village 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  Northampton.  She  died,  and  was 
buried  at  Abintf  on,  on  the  nth  of  February,  1669-70 ; 
and,  as  she  left  no  issue  by  either  of  her  husbands, 
ner  death  terminated  the  lineal  descendants  of 
Shakspeare.  His  collateral  kindred  have  been  in- 
dulged with  a  much  longer  period  of  duration  ;  the 
descendants  of  his  sister,  Joan,  having  continued  in 
a  regular  succession  of  generations  even  to  our 
days  ;  whilst  none  of  them,  with  a  single  exception, 
have  broken  from  that  rank  in  the  community  in 
which  their  ancestors,  William  Hart  and  Joan 
Shakspeare  united  their  unostentatious  fortunes  in 
the  year  1599.  The  single  exception  to  which  we 
allude  is  that  of  Charles  Hart,  believed,  for  good 
reasons,  to  be  the  son  of  William  the  eldest  son  of 
William  and  Joan  Hart,  and,  consequently,  the 
grand-nephew  of  our  Poet.  At  the  early  age  of 
seventeen,  Charles  Hart,  as  lieutenant  in  Prince 
P.upert's  regiment,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill  : 
ana,  subsequently  betaking  himself  to  the  stage,  he 
became  the  most  renowned  tragic  actor  of  his  time, 
"  What  Mr.  Hart  delivers,"  says  Rymer,  (I  adopt 
the  citation  from  the  page  of  Malone,)  "everyone 
takes  upon  content:  their  eyes  are  prepossessed 
and  charmed  by  his  action  before  aught  of  the  poet's 
can  approach  their  ears  ;  and  to  the  most  wretched 
of  characters  he  gives  a  lustre  and  brilliancy,  which 
dazzles  the  sight  that  the  deformities  in  the  poetry 
cannot  be  perceived."  "  Were  I  a  poet,"  (says 
another  contemporary  writer,)  "nay  a  Fletcher  or 
a  Shakspeare,  I  would  quit  my  own  title  to  immor- 
tality so  that  one  actor  might  never  die.  This  I 
may  modestly  say  of  him  (nor  is  it  my  particular 
opinion,  but  the  sense  of  all  mankind)  that  the  best 
tragedies  on  the  English  stage  have  received  their 
lustre  from  Mr.  Hart's  performance :  that  he  has 
left  such  an  impression  behind  him,  that  no  less  than 
the  interval  of  an  age  can  make  them  appear  again 
with  half  their  majesty  from  any  second  hand."  This 
was  a  brilliant  eruption  from  the  family  of  Shak- 
speare ;  but  as  it  was  the  first  so  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  last ;  and  tbe  Harts  have  ever  since,  as 
far  at  least  as  it  is  known  to  us,  "  pursued  the  noise- 
less tenor  of  their  way,"  within  the  precincts  of 
their  native  town  on  the  banks  of  the  soft-flowing 
Avon.* 


*  By  intelligence,  on  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  relv, 
and  which  has  only  just  reached  me,  from  the  birth- 
place of  Shakspeare,  J  leam  that  the  family  of'he  Harts, 
after  a  course  of  lineal  descents  during  the  revolu- 
tion of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  years,  is  now  on  the 
verge  of  extinction  ;  an  aged  woman,  who  retains  in 
single  blesKedness  her  maiden  name  of  Hart,  being  at 
this  time  (Nov.  18io)  its  sole  surviving  representative. 
For  some  years  she  occupied  the  house  of  her  ancestors, 
in  which  Shakspeare  is  reported  to  hare  first  seen  the 
Kght ;  and  here  she  obtained  a  comfortable  subsistence 
by  showing  the  anti<]uities  of  the  venerated  mansion  to 
the  numerous  strangers  who  were  attracted  to  it.  Being 
dispossessed  of  this  residence  bytherapaciousness  of  its 
proprietor,  she  settled  herself  in  a  dwelling  nearly  oppo- 
site to  it.  Here  she  still  lives ;  and  continues  to  exhibit 
some  relics,  not  reputed  to  be  genuine,  of  the  mighty 
bard,  with  whom  her  maternal  ancestor  was  nowishecl 
i*\  tb6  same  womb.  She  regards  herself  also  as  a  dra- 
matic pcet ;  and,  in  aupport  of  her  pretensions,  she  pro- 
daces  the  rod*  •kaicn  of  a  play,  uninformed)  as  it  is 
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Whatever  is  in  any  degree  associated  with  the 
personal  history  of  Shakspeare  is  weighty  with  gen- 
eral interest.  The  circumstance  of  his  birth  can 
impart  consequence  even  to  a  provincial  town ;  and 
we  arc  not  unconcerned  in  the  past  or  the  present 
fortunes  of  the  place,  over  which  hovers  the  glory 
of  his  name.  But  the  house,  in  which  he  passed 
the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  and  in  which 
he  terminated  his  mortal  labours,  is  still  more  en- 
gaging to  our  imaginations,  as  it  is  more  closely  and 
personally  connected  with  him.  Its  history,  there- 
fore, must  not  be  omitted  by  us  ;  and  if  in  some  re- 
spects, we  should  diFer  in  it  froin  the  narrative  ot 
Malone,  we  shall  not  be  without  reasons  sufficient 
to  justify  the  deviations  in  which  we  indulge.  New 
Place,  then,  which  was  not  thus  first  named  by 
Shakspeare,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIL, 
by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Kt,,  the  younger  son  of  an 
old  family  resident  near  Stratford,  who  hud  filled 
in  succession  the  offices  of  Sheriff  and  of  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  In  1563  it  was  sold  by  one  of 
the  Clopton  family  to  William  Bolt ;  and  by  him 
it  was  again  sold  in  1570  to  William  t'^nderhill,  (the 
purchaser  and  the  seller  being  both  of  the  rank  of 
«squires)  from  whom  it  was  Lought  by  our  Poet  in 
1597.  By  him  it  was  bequeathed  to  his  daughter, 
Susanna  Hall ;  from  whom  it  descended  to  her  only 
child.  Lady  Barnard.  In  the  June  of  1643,  this 
Lady,  with  her  first  husband  Mr.  Nash,  entertained, 
for  nearly  three  weeks,  at  New  Place,  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  queen  of  Charles  I.,  when,  escorted  by 
Prince  Rupert  and  a  lar^e  body  of  troops,  she  was 
on  her  progress  to  meet  her  royal  consort,  and  to 
proceed  with  him  to  Oxford.  (5n  the  death  of  Lady 
Barnard  without  children.  New  Place  was  sold,  in 
1675,t  to  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Kt.,  Garter  King  at 
Arms  ;  by  whom  it  was  left  to  his  only  child,  Barbara, 
married  to  Sir  John  Clopton,  Kt.,  of  Clopton  in  the 
parish  of  Stratford.  On  his  demise,  it  became  the 
property  of  a  younger  son  of  his.  Sir  Hugh  Clopton, 
Kt.,  (this  family  of  the  Cloptons  seems  to  have  oeen 
peculiarly  prolific  in  the  breed  of  knights,)  by  whom 
It  was  repaired  and  decorated  at  a  very  large  ex- 
pense. Malone  affirms  that  it  was  pulled  down  by 
nmi,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  more  sumptuous 
edifice.  If  this  statement  were  correct,  the  crime  of 
its  subsequent  destroyer  would  be  greatly  extenu* 
ated  ;  and  the  hand  which  had  wielded  the  axe 
against  the  hallowed  mulberry  tree,  would  be  ab- 
solved from  the  second  act,  imputed  to  it,  of  sacri- 
legious violence.  But  Malone's  acccount  is,  un- 
questionably, erroneous.  In  the  May  of  1742,  Sir 
Hugh  entertained  Garrick,  Macklin,  and  Delany 
under  the  shade  of  the  Shakspearian  mulberry.  On 
the  demise  of  Sir  Hugh|  in  the  December  of  1751, 
New  Place  was  sold  by  his  son-in-law  and  executor, 
Henry  Talbot,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot's  brother, 
to  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  Vicar  of  Frodsham  in 
Cheshire  ;  by  whom,  on  seme  quarrel  with  the 
magistrates  on  the  subject  of  the  parochial  assess- 
ments, it  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  site  aban- 
doned to  vacancy.  On  this  completion  of  his  out- 
rages§  against  the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  which 
his  unlucky  possession  of  wealth  enabled  him  to 


said,  with  any  tif  the  vitality  of  genius.  For  this  infor- 
mation I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Charles  Fellows,  of  Not- 
tingham ;  who  witli  the  characteristic  kindness  of  his 
most  estimable  family,  sought  for  the  intelligence  which 
was  required  by  me,  and  obtained  it. 

f  Malone  gives  a  different  account  of  some  of  the 
transfers  of  New  Place.  According  to  him,  it  passed  by 
sale,  on  the  death  of  Lady  Barnard,  to  Edward  Nash, 
the  cousin-german  of  that  Lady's  first  husband ;  and, 
by  him,  was  bequeathed  to  his  uauehter  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Sir  Reginald  Foster  ;  from  whom  it  was  bought  by 
Sir  John  Clopton,  who  gave  it  by  deed  to  his  youngest 
son,  Sir  Hugh.  But  the  deed,  which  conveyed  New 
Place  to  Sir  Ethvard  Walker,  is  still  in  existence  ;  and 
has  been  published  by  R.  B.  Wheeler,  the  historian  of 
Stratford. 

t  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  was  knighted  by  George  L  He 
was  a  barrister  at  lawj  and  died  in  the  December  of 
1751,  at  the  advanc^  age  of  eighty. — Maione. 

§  Our  days,  also,  have  witnessed  a  similar  prefana 
tion  of  the  relics  of  geniiib)  not,  indeed,  of  gentui 
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commit,  Francis  Gastrell  departed  from  Stratford, 
hooted  out  of  the  town,  and  pursued  by  the  execra- 
tions of  its  inhabitants.  The  fate  of  New  Place 
has  been  rather  remarkable.  After  the  demolition 
of  the  house  by  Gastrell,  the  ground,  which  it  had 
occupied,  was  thrown  into  the  contiguous  garden, 
and  was  sold  by  the  widow  of  the  clerical  barbarian. 
Having  remained  during  a  certain  period,  as  a  por- 
tion of  a  garden,  a  house  was  again  erected  on  it ; 
and,  in  consequence  also  of  some  d  spute  about 
the  parish  assessments,  that  house,  like  its  predeces- 
sor, was  pulled  down  ;  and  its  site  was  finally  aban- 
doned to  Nature,  for  the  production  of  her  fruits 
and  her  flowers  :  and  thither  may  we  imagine  the 
little  Elves  and  Fairies  frequently  to  resort,  to  trace 
the  footsteps  of  their  beloved  poet,  now  obliterated 
from  the  vision  of  man ;  to  throw  a  finer  perfume 
on  the  violet ;  to  unfold  the  first  rose  of  the  year, 
and  to  tinge  rts  cheek  with  a  richer  blush  ;  and,  in 
their  dances  beneath  the  full-orbed  moon,  to  chant 
their  harmonies,  too  subtle  for  the  gross  ear  of  mor- 
tality, to  the  fondly  cherished  memory  of  their  dar- 
ling, THE  SWEET  SWAN  OF  AVON. 

Of  the  personal  history  of  Will. am  Shakspeare, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  drawn,  even  in  shadowy  exist- 
ence, from  the  obscurity  which  invests  it,  and  of 
whatever  stands  in  immediate  connection  with  it,  we 
have  now  exhibited  all  that  we  can  collect ;  and  we 
are  not  conscious  of  having  omitted  a  single  circum- 
stance of  any  moment,  or  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  We  might,  indeed,  with  old  Fuller, 
speak  of  our  Poet's  wit-combals,  as  Fuller  calls 
them,  at  the  Mermaid,  with  Ben  Jonson :  but  then 
we  have  not  one  anecdote  on  record  of  either  of 
these  intellectual  gladiators  to  produce,  for  not  a 
sparkle  of  our  Shakspeare's  convivial  wit  has  travel- 
led down  to  our  eyes  ;  and  it  would  be  neither  in- 
structive nor  pleasant  to  see  him  represented  as  a 
light  skiflT,  skirmishing  with  a  huge  galleon,  and 
either  evading  or  pressing  attack  as  prudence  sug- 
gested, or  the  alertness  of  his  movements  embold- 
ened him  to  attempt.  The  lover  of  heraldry  may, 
perhaps,  censure  us  for  neglecting  to  give  the  blazon 
of  Shakspeare's  arms,  for  which,  as  it  appears,  two 
patents  were  issued  from  the  herald's  office,  one  in 
1569  or  1570,  and  one  in  1599 ;  and  by  him,  who 
will  insist  on  the  transcription  of  every  word  which 
has  been  imputed  on  any  authority  to  the  pen  of 
Shakspeare,  we  may  be  blamed  for  passing  over  in 
silence  two  very  indiflierent  epitaphs,  which  have 
been  charged  on  him.  We  will  now,  therefore,  give 
the  arms  which  were  accorded  to  him ;  and  we  will, 
also,  copy  the  two  epitaphs  in  question.  We  may 
then,  without  any  further  impediment,  proceed  to 
the  more  agreeable  portion  of  our  labours, — the 
notice  of  our  author's  works. 

The  armorial  bearings  of  the  Shakspeare  family 
are,  or  rather  were, — Or,  on  a  bend  sable,  a  tilting 
spear  of  the  first,  point  upwards,  headed  argent. 
Crest,  A  falcon  display ea,  argent,  supporting  a 
spear  in  pule,  or. 

In  a  MS.  volume  of  poems,  by  William  Herrick 
and  others,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  is  iho  follow- 


ing epitaph,  attributed,  certainly  not  on  its  internal 
evidence,  to  our  Poet.  Its  subject  was,  probably 
the  member  of  a  family  with  the  surname  of  Jame4> 
which  once  existed  in  Stratford. 

When  God  was  pleased,  the  world  unwilling  yet, 

Elias  James  to  nature  paid  his  debt, 

And  here  reposeth ;  as  he  lived  he  died ; 

The  saj^ing  in  him  strongly  verified, — 

Such  life,  such  death :  then,  the  known  truth  to  tellj 

He  lived  a  godly  life  and  died  as  well. 

Wm.  Shakspeare. 

Among  the  monuments  in  Tonge  Church,  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  is  one  raised  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  Knt.,  who  is  thought  by  Malono 
to  have  died  about  the  year  1600.  With  the  proso 
inscription  on  this  tomb,  transcribed  by  Sir  W. 
Dugdale,  are  the  verses  which  I  am  about  to  copy, 
said  by  Dugdale  to  have  been  made  by  William 
Shakspeare,  the  late  famous  tragedian. 

ON  THE  east  end  OF  THE  TOMB. 

Ask  who  lies  here,  but  do  not  weep : 

He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  sleep. 

This  Btony  register  is  for  his  bones  : 

His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones: 

And  his  own  goodness  with  himself  being  gone. 

Shall  live  when  earthly  monument  is  none 

on   THE    WEST   EKD. 

Not  monumental  stone  preserves  our  fame : 

Nor  sky-aspirine  pyramids  our  name. 

The  memory  ot"him  for  whom  this  stands. 

Shall  outlive  marble  and  defacer's  hands. 

When  all  to  time's  consumption  shall  be  mvea, 

Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  stand  in  hearen. 


equally  hallowed  with  that  of  which  we  havp.  been 
speaking,  for  Nature  has  nnt  yet  produced  a  second 
Shakspeare  ;  but  of  genius,  which  had  conversed  with 
the  immortal  Muses,  which  had  once  been  the  delight  of 
the  good  and  the  terror  of  the  bad.  I  allude  to  the  vio- 
lation of  Pope's  charming  retreat,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  by  a  capricious  and  tasteless  woman,  who 
has  endeavoured  to  blot  out  every  memorial  of  the  great 
and  moral  poet  from  that  spot,  which  his  occupation 
had  made  classic,  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  his  country. 
In  the  mutability  of  all  human  things,  and  the  inevitable 
bhiftmgs  of  property,  "  From  you  to  me,  from  me  to 
Veter  Walter,"  these  lamentable  desecrations,  which 
mortlty  our  pride  and  wound  our  sensibilities,  will  of 
necessity  sometimes  occur.  The  site  of  the  Tusculan 
of  Cicero  may  become  the  haunt  of  banditti,  or  be  dis- 
graced with  the  walls  of  a  monastery.  The  residences 
of  a  Shakspeare  and  a  Pope  may  be  devastated  and  de- 
filed by  a  Parson  Gastrell  and  a  Baroness  Howe.  We 
can  only  sigh  over  the  ruin  when  its  deformity  strikes 
upon  our  eyes ;  and  execrate  the  hands  by  which  it  has 
boen  savagely  aceomplished. 


As  the  great  works  of  Shakspeare  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  an  active  and  a  learned  century 
since  they  were  edited  by  Rowe,  little  that  is  new 
on  the  subject  of  them  can  be  expected  from  a  pen 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
we  should  notice  them,  lest  our  readers  should  be 
compelled  to  seek  in  another  page  than  ours  for  the 
common  information  which  ihey  might  conceive 
themselves  to  be  entitled  to  expect  from  us. 

Fourteen  of  his  plays  were  published  separately, 
in  quarto  copies,  during  our  Poet's  life  ;  and,  seven 
years  after  his  death,  a  complete  edition  of  them 
was  given  to  the  public  in  folio  by  his  theatric  fel- 
lows, Heminge  and  Condell.  Of^those  productions 
of  his,  which  were  circulated  by  the  press  while  he 
was  yet  living,  and  were  all  surreptitious,  our  great 
author  seems  to  have  been  as  utterly  regardless  as 
he  necessarily  was  of  those  which  appeared  when 
he  was  mouldering  in  his  grave.*  Wehave  already 


*  In  his  essay  on  the  chronological  order  of  Shak 
speare's  plays,  Malone  concludes  very  properly  from 
the  title-page  of  the  earliest  edition  of  Hamlet,  which  he 
believed  then  to  be  extant,  that  this  edition  (published  in 
1604)  had  been  preceded  by  another  of  a  less  correct  and 
less  perfect  character.  A  copy  of  the  elder  edition,  in 
question,  has  lately  been  discovered ;  and  is,  indeed, 
far  more  remote  from  perfection  than  its  siicessor,  which 
was  collated  by  Malone.  It  obviously  appears  to  have 
been  printed  from  the  rude  draught  of  the  drama,  as  it 
Was  sketched  by  the  Poet  from  the  first  suggestions  of 
his  mind.  But  how  this  rude  and  imperfect  draught 
could  fall  inio  the  hands  of  its  publisher,  is  a  question 
not  easily  to  be  answered.  Such,  however,  is  the  au- 
thority to  be  attached  to  all  the  early  quartos.  They 
were  obtained  by  every  indirect  mean  ;  and  the  first  in- 
correct MS.,  blotted  again  and  again  by  the  pens  of  ig- 
norant transcribers,  and  multiplied  by  the  press,  was 
suffered,  by  the  apathy  of  its  illustrious  author,  to  be 
circulated,  without  check,  among  the  multitude.  Hence 
the  grossest  anomalies  of  grammar  have  been  consider- 
ed, by  his  far-famed  restorers,  as  belonging  to  the  dia- 
lect of  Shakspeare ;  and  the  most  egregious  infractions 
of  rhythm,  as  the  tones  of  his  honey-toneuedmuse.  The 
variations  of  the  copy  of  Hamlet  immediately  before  us, 
which  was  published  in  1603,  from  the  perlecl  drama, 
as  it  subsequently  issued  from  the  press,  are  far  too  nu- 
merous to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  if  indeed  this  place 
could  properly  be  assigned  to  such  a  pui-pose.  I  may, 
hmvever,  just  mention  that  Ct>ranibia  and  Montano  are 


WILIIAIM  SHAKSPEARfi. 


IS 


obsetved  on  the  extraordinary, — ^nay  wonderful  in- 
difference of  this  illustrious  man  toward  the  offspring 
of  his  fancy  ;  and  we  make  it  again  the  subject  of 
our  remark  solely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
cause  of  those  numerous  and  pernicious  errors 
which  deform  all  the  early  editions  of  his  plays. 
He  must  have  known  that  many  of  these,  his  intel- 
lectual children,  were  walking  through  the  commu- 
nity in  a  state  of  gross  disease,  with  their  limbs 
spotted,  as  it  were,  with  the  leprosy  or  the  plague. 
But  he  looked  on  them  without  one  parental  feelmg, 
and  stretched  not  out  his  hand  for  their  relief.  They 
had  broken  from  the  confinement  of  the  players,  to 
whose  keeping  he  had  consigned  them  ;  and  it  was 
their  business  and  not  his  to  reclaim  theui.  As  for 
the  rest  of  his  intellectual  progeny,  they  were  where 
he  had  placed  them  ;  and  he  was  utterly  uncon- 
cerned about  their  future  fate.  How  fraught  and 
glowing  with  the  principle  of  life  must  have  been 
tneir  nature  to  enable  them  to  subsist,  and  to  force 
themselves  into  immortality  under  so  many  circum- 
stances of  evil! 

The  copies  of  the  plays,  published  antecedently 
to  his  death,  were  transcribed  either  by  memory 
from  their  recitation  on  the  stage  ;  or  from  the  sepa- 
rate parts,  written  out  for  the  study  of  the  particu- 
lar actors,  and  to  be  pieced  together  by  the  skill  of 
the  editor ;  or,  lastly,  if  stolen  or  bribed  access 
could  be  obtained  to  it,  from  the  prompter's  book 
itself.  From  any  of  these  sources  of  acquisition 
the  copy  would  necessarily  be  polluted  with  very 
flagrant  errors ;  and  from  every  edition,  through 
which  it  ran,  it  would  naturally  contract  more  pol- 
lution aud  a  deeper  stain.  Such  of  the  first  copies 
as  were  fortunately  transcribed  from  the  prompter's 
book,  would  probably  be  in  a  state  of  greater  rela- 
tive correctness :  but  they  are  all,  in  different  de- 
grees, deformed  with  inaccuracies  ;  and  not  one  of 
tnem  can  claim  the  right  to  be  followed  as  an  au- 
thority. What  Steevens  and  Malone  call  the  re- 
storing of  Shakspeare's  text,  by  reducing  it  to  the 
reading  of  these  early  quartos,  is  frequently  the  re- 
storing of  it  to  error  and  to  nonsense,  from  which  it 
had  luckily  been  reclaimed  by  the  felicity  of  conjec- 
tural criticism.  One  instance  immediately  occurs 
to  me,  to  support  what  I  have  affirmed  ;  and  it  may 
be  adduced  mstead  of  a  score,  which  might  be  easi- 
ly found,  of  these  vaunted  restorations. 

In  that  fine  scene  between  John  and  Hubert, 
where  the  monarch  endeavours  to  work  up  his 
agent  to  the  royal  purposes  of  murder,  the  former 
says, 

If  thou  couldst 

Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone,  &c.  &c. 

Then  in  despite  of  brooded,  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts,  Sec.  &c. 

The  passage  thus  stood  in  one  of  these  old  copies 
of  authority :  but  Pope,  not  able  to  discover  any 
meaning  in  the  epithet,  brooded,  most  happily  sub- 
stituted "  broad-eyed"  in  its  stead.  As  the  com- 
pound was  poetic  and  Shakspearian  (for  Shakspeare 
nas  dull-eyed  and  fire-eyed,)  and  was  also  most  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  the  place  which  it  was  to  fill,  the 
substitution  for  a  while  was  permitted  to  remain ; 
till  Steevens,  discovering  the  reading  of  the  old  copy, 
restored  brooded  to  the  station  whence  it  had  been 
felicitously  expelled,  and  abandoned  the  line  once 
more  to  the  nonsense  of  the  first  editor. 

In  1623,  the  first  complete  edition  of  our  author's 
dramatic  works  was  published  in  folio  by  his  com- 
rades of  the  theatre,  Heminge  and  Condell ;  and  in 
this  we  might  expect  a  text  tolerably  incorrupt,  if 
not  perfectly  pure.  The  editors  denounced  the 
copies  which  had  preceded  their  edition  as  "  stolen 
and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed  and  deformed  by 
the  frauds  and  stealths  of  injurious  iinpostors,  that 
exposed  them ;  even  those  are  no-^r  offered  to  your 


the  names  given  in  this  copy  to  the  Poloniua  and  Rey- 
naldo  of  the  more  perfect  editions ;  and  the  young  lord, 
Oarick,  is  called  in  it  only  a  braggart  gentleman. 


view  cured  and  perfect  of  their  limbs ;  and  all  the 
rest  absolute  in  their  numbers  as  he  conceived 
them."  But  notwithstanding  these  professions, 
and  their  honest  resentment  against  impostors  and 
surreptitious  copies,  the  labours  of  these  sole  pos- 
sessors of  Shakspeare's  MSS.  did  not  obtain  tho 
credit  which  they  arrogated  ;  and  they  are  charged 
with  printing  from  those  very  quartos,  on  which 
they  had  heaped  so  much  well-merited  abuse.  They 
printed,  as  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  from  their 
prompter's  book,  (for  by  what  temptation  could  they 
be  enticed  beyond  it?)  but  then,  from  the  same 
book,  were  transcribed  many,  perhaps,  of  the  sur- 
reptitious quartos  ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
transcripts  of  the  same  page  should  be  precisely 
alike.  These  editors,  however,  of  the  first  folio, 
have  incurred  the  heavy  displeasure  of  some  of  our 
modern  critics,  who  are  zealous  on  all  occasions  to 
depreciate  their  work.  Wherever  they  differ  from 
the  first  quartos,  which,  for  the  reason  that  I  have 
assigned,  they  must  in  general  very  closely  resem- 
ble, Malone  is  ready  to  dec-de  against  them,  and 
to  defer  to  the  earlier  edition.  But  it  is  against  the 
editor  of  the  second  folio,  published  in  1632,  that 
he  points  the  full  storm  of  his  indignation.  Ho 
charges  this  luckless  wight,  whoever  he  may  be, 
with  utter  ignorance  of  the  language  of  Shakspeare's 
time,  and  of  the  fabric  of  Shakspeare's  verse  ;  and 
he  considers  him  and  Pope  as  the  grand  corrupters 
of  Shakspeare's  text.  Without  reflecting  that  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  language  of  Shakspeare's  time 
was,  in  the  case  of  this  hapless  editor,  to  be  igno- 
rant of  his  own,  for  he  who  published  in  1632  could 
hardly  speak  with  a  tongue  different  from  his  who 
died  only  sixteen  years  before,  Malone  indulges  in 
an  elaborate  display  of  the  unhappy  man's  igno- 
rance, and  of  his  presumptuous  alterations.  He 
(the  editor  ofthe  second  folio)  did  not  know  that  the 
double  negative  was  the  customary  and  authorized 
dialect  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  (God  help 
him,  poor  man!  for  if  he  were  forty  years  old  when  he 
edited  Shakspeare,  he  must  have  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  reign  ofthe  maid- 
en queen;)  and  thus  egregiously  ignorant  (igno- 
rant, by  the  bye,  where  Sfiakspeare  himself  wasr 
ignorant,  for  his  Twelfth  Night,*  the  elown  says, 
"If  your  four  negatives  make  your  two  ajffirmativet 
— why  then  the  worse  for  my  friends  and  the  better 
for  my  foes,"  &c.)  but  thus  egregiously  ignorant, 
instead  of 

"  Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe." 

this  editor  has  stupidly  printedj  ^ 

"  Nor  to  her  bed  a  homage  do  I  owe." 

Again,  in  "  As  you  Like  It,"  for  "  I  cannot  go  na 
further,"  this  blockhead  of  an  editor  has  substituted 
"I  can  go  no  further."  In  "Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,''  for 

"  There  win  she  hide  her 
To  listen  our  purpose." 

this  CMTupting  editor  has  presumed  to  relieve  th« 
halting  metre  by  printing,— 

"  There  will  she  hide  her 
To  listen  to  our  puipose." 

In  these  instances,  I  feel  convinced  that  the  editor  is 
right,  and  consequently  that  the  critic  is  the  block- 
head who  is  wrong.  In  what  follows  also,  I  am 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  scale  inclines  in  favour 
ofthe  former  of  these  deadly  opposites.  The  double 
comparative  is  common  in  the  plays  of  Shakspeare, 
says  Malone  : — true,  as  I  am  willing  to  allow  ;  but 
always,  as  I  am  persuaded,  in  consequence  of  the 
illiteracy  or  the  carelessness  ofthe  first  trar.scriber : 
for  why  should  Shakspeare  write  more  ar  »inalous 
English  than  Spenser,  Daniel,  Hooker,  and  •  toon  T 
or  why  in  his  plays  should  he  be  guUty  c    opjh*- 
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r'tsms  with  which  those  poems  of  his,*  that  were 
printed  under  his  own  immediate  eye,  are  altoge- 
ther unstained  ?  But,  establishing  the  double  com- 
parative as  one  of  the  peculiar  anomalies  of  Shak- 
speare's  grammar,  Malone  proceeds  to  arraign  the 
unfortunate  editor  as  a  criminal,  for  substituting,  in 
a  passage  of  Coriolanus,  more  worths/  for  more  xvor- 
thter  ;  \n  Othello — for,  "  opinion,  a  sovereign  mis- 
tress, throws  o  more  safer  voice  on  you,"  "  opinion, 
&c.  throws  a  jnore  safe  voice  on  you  ;"  and,  in  Ham- 
let, instead  of  "  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself 
more  richer  to  signify  this  to  the  doctor,"  "  Your 
wisdom  should  show  itself  more  rich  to  signify  'his  to 
the  doctor."  Need  I  express  my  conviction  that  in 
these  passages  the  editor  has  corrected  the  text  into 
what  actually  fell  from  Shakspeare's  pen  ?  Can  it 
be  doubted  also  that  the  editor  is  accurate  in  his 
printing  of  the  following  passage  m  "  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream  ?"  As  adopted  by  Malone  it 
stands. 

"  So  will  I  grow,  60  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,  whose  unwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty." 

i.  e.,  says  the  critic,  to  give  sovereignty  to,  &c. — To 
be  sure — and,  without  the  insertion,  in  this  instance, 
of  the  preposition,  the  sentence  would  be  nonsense. 
As  it  is  published  by  the  editor,  it  is, — 

"  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,  to  whose  nnteish^d  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty." 

Having  now  sufficiently  demonstrated  the  editor's 
ignorance  of  Shakspeare's  laneiiage,  let  us  proceed 
with  his  critic  to  ascertain  his  ignorance  of  Shak- 
speare's metre  and  rhythm.  In  "The  Winter's 
Tale,"f  says  Malone,  we  find, 

"What  wheels,  racks,  fires  ;  what  flaying,  boiling 
In  leads  and  oils  !" 

Not  knowing  that '  fires'  was  used  as  a  dissyllable, 
the  editor  added  the  word  burning,  at  the  end  of 
the  line  (I  wish  that  he  had  inserted  it  before  *  boil- 
ing')- 

"  What  wheels,  racks,  fires  ;  what  flaying,  boiling, 
burning." 

It  is  possible  that  fires  may  be  used  by  Shakspeare 
as  a  dissyllable,  though  I  cannot  easily  persuade 
myself  that,  otherwise  than  as  a  monosyllabic,  it 
would  satisfy  an  ear,  attuned  as  was  his,  to  the 
finest  harmonies  of  verse  ;  yet  it  may  be  employed 
as  a  dissyllable  by  the  rapid  and  careless  bard  ; 
and  I  am  ready  to  allow  that  the  defective  verse 
was  not  happily  supplied,  in  that  place  at  least, 
with  the  wora,  burning,  yet  I  certainly  believe  that 
Shakspeare  did  not  leave  the  line  in  question  as 
Malone  has  adopted  it,  and  that  some  word  has 
been  omitted  by  the  carelessness  of  the  first  tran- 
scriber. In  the  next  instance,  from  Julius  Cnesar, 
I  feel  assured  that  the  editor  is  right,  as  his  sup- 


♦  In  his  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  his  "  Rape  of  Lu- 
crece,"  printed  under  his  immediate  inspection  ;  and  in 
his  154  Sonnets,  printed  from  correct  M3S.,  and  no  doubt 
with  his  knowledge,  are  not  to  be  found  any  of  these 
barbarous  anomalies.  "The  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  and 
"  The  Lover's  Complaint,"  are,  also,  free  from  them. 
Worser  and  lesser  may  sometimes  occur  in  these  po- 
ems :  but  the  last  of  these  improprieties  will  occasionally 
find  a  place  in  the  page  of  modern  compq^iiion.  In  the 
"  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  the  only  anomaly  of  the  double 
negative,  which  1  have  been  able  to  discover,  is  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  She  touch'd  no  unknown  baiu,  nor  fear'd  no  hooks." 

and  the  same  impropriety  may  be  found  in  three  or  four 
instances  in  the  Sonnets,  ^nd substituted  for  nor  would 
restore  these  few  passages  to  perfea  grammar. 
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plemcnt  is  as  beneficial  to  the  sense,  as  it  is  ne 
cessary  to  the  rhythm.     Malone's  line  is, 
"And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses : " 

the  editor's 
"  And  with  the  brands  fire  all  the  traitors'  houses." 

The  next  charge,  brought  against  the  editor,  may 
be  still  more  easily  repelled.  In  a  noted  passage 
of  Macbeth — 

"I  would  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  its  boneless  gtims. 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworu 
As  you  have  done  to  this." 

"Not  perceiving,"  says  Malone,  " that  'swom' 
was  used  as  a  dissyllable,"  (the  devil  it  was?) 
"He  (the  editor)  reads  'had  I  but  so  sworn,'" — 
much  as  we  lliink,  to  the  advantage  of  the  sense 
as  well  as  of  (he  metre  ;  and  supplying,  as  we  con- 
ceive, the  very  word  which  Shakspeare  had  writ- 
ten, and  the  carelessness  of  the  transcriber  omit- 
ted. '  Charms  '  our  Poet  sometimes  uses,  accord- 
ing to  Malone,  as  a  word  of  two  syllables." — ^No ! 
impossible  !  Our  Poet  might,  occasionally,  be  guilty 
of  an  imperfect  verse,  or  the  omission  of  his  tran 
"scriber  might  furnish  him  with  one :  but  never 
could  he  use  "  charms  "  as  a  word  of  two  syllables. 
We  feel,  therefore,  obliged  by  the  editor's  supply 
ing  an  imperfect  line  in  "  The  Tempest,"  witn  toe 
very  personal  pronoun  which,  it  is  our  persuasion, 
was  at  first  inserted  by  Shakspeare.  In  the  most 
modern  editions,  the  line  in  question  stands— 
"  Cursed  be  I  that  did  so  !  all  the  charms,"  &c 
but  the  second  folio  reads  with  unquestionable  pro 
priety,  "  Cursed  be  I  that  7  did  so  !  all  the  charms,  • 
&c.  As  '  hour '  has  the  same  prolonged  sound 
with  fire,  sire,  &c.  and  as  it  is  possible,  though, 
with  reference  to  the  fine  ear  of  Shakspeare,  I 
think  most  improbable,  that  it  might  sometimes  be 
made  to  occupy  the  place  of  two  syllables,  I  shall 
pass  over  the  instance  from  "  Richard  II."  in  which 
Malone  triumphs,  though  without  cause,  over  his 
adversary  ;  as  I  shall  also  pass  over  that  from 
"Ail's  Wen  that  End's  Well,"  in  which  a  defec- 
tive line  has  been  happily  supplied  by  our  editor, 
in  consequence  of  his  not  knowing  that  '  sire  '  was 
employed  as  a  dissyllable.  In  the  first  part  ol 
"  Henry  VI."  "  Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  Enir- 
Ksh,"  is  prolonged  by  the  editor  with  a  syllable 
which  he  deemed  necessary  because  he  was  igno- 
rant that  the  word,  *  Enjlish,'  was  used  as  a  tri- 
syllable. According  to  him  the  line  is — "  Rescued 
is  Orleans  from  the  English  loolves."  We  rejoice 
at  this  restilt  of  the  editor's  ignorance  ;  and  we 
wish  to  know  who  is  there  who  can  believe  that 
'  English  '  was  pronounced,  by  Shakspeare  or  his 
contemporaries,  as  Engn-lish,  or  even  as  Engleish, 
with  three  syllables  ?  Again,  not  knowing  that 
'  Charles'  was  used  as  a  word  of  two  syllables,  (and 
he  was  sufficiently  near  to  the  time  of  Shakspeare 
to  know  his  pronuntiation  of  such  a  common  word  : 
but  the  blockhead  could  not  be  taught  the  most 
common  things,)  this  provoking  editor  instead  of 

"  Orleans  the  bastard,  Charles,  Burgundy." 
has  printed, 

"Orleans  the  bastard,  Charles,  anrf Burgundy." 

In  the  next  instance,  I  must  confess  myself  to  be 
ignorant  of  Malone's  meaning.  "Asirira  beinw 
used,"  he  says  "  as  a  word  of  three  syllables,"  (I 
conclude  that  he  intended  to  say,  as  a  word  of  four 
syllables,  the  diphthong  being  dialylically  separated 
into  its  component  parts,  and  the' word  written  and 
pronounced  Astraea,)  for  "  Divinest  creature,  As- 
trnea's  daughter,"  the  editor  has  given  "  Divinest 
creature,  bri^fu  Astrsea's  daughter." — Shameless 
interpolation  !  Not  aware  that  *  sure  '  is  used  as  a 
dissyllable,  this  grand  corrupter  of  Shakspeare's 
text  has  substitiUed,  "  Gloster,  we'll  meet  to  thy 
dew  cost,  be  sure,"  for  "  Gloster,  we'll  meet  to  thy 
cost,  be  sure." — Once  more,  and  to  conclude  aa 
examination  which  I  could  extend  to  a  much  greater 
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length  in  favour  of  this  much-injured  editor,  but 
which  I  feel  to  be  now  becoming  tedious,  for, 

"  And  so  to  arms,  victorious  father," 

as  the  line  is  sanctioned  by  Malone,  *  arms,'  bemg 
used,  as  he  asserts,  for  a  dissyllable,  (arms  a  dis- 
syllable ! )   the  second  folio  presents  us  with— 

"And  so  to  arms,  victorious,  noble  father." 

I  have  said  enough  to  convince  my  readers  of  the 
falsity  of  the  charges  of  stupidity  and  gross  igno- 
rance, brought  by  Malone  asainst  the  editor  of  the 
second  folio  edition  of  our  Poet's  dramatic  works. 
I  am  far  from  assuming  to  vindicate  this  editor 
from  the  commission  of  many  flagrant  errors  :  but 
he  is  frequently  right,  and  was  unquestionably  con- 
versant, let  Malone  assert  what  he  pleases,  with 
his  author's  language  and  metro.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  without  cause,  tliat  Steevens  held  his  la- 
bours in  much  estimation.  Malone  was  an  inval- 
uable collector  of  facts  :  his  industry  was  indefati- 
gable :  his  researches  were  deep  :  his  pursuit  of 
truth  was  sincere  and  ardent :  but  he  wanted  the 
talents  and  the  taste  of  a  critic  ;  and  of  all  the  edi- 
tors, by  whom  Shakspeare  has  suffered,  I  must 
consider  him  as  the  most  pernicious.  Neither  the 
indulged  fancy  of  Pope,  nor  the  fondness  for  inno- 
vation in  Hanmer,  nor  the  arrogant  and  headlong 
self-confidence  of  Warburton  has  inflicted  such 
cruel  wounds  on  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  as  the  as- 
Buming  dulness  of  Malone.  Barbarism  and  broken 
rhythm  dog  him  at  the  heels  wherever  he  treads. 

In  praise  of  the  third  and  the  fourth  folio  editions 
of  our  author's  dramas,  printed  respectively  in  1664 
and  1685,  nothing  can  be  advanced.  Each  of  these 
editions  implicitly  followed  its  immediate  predeces- 
sor, and,  adopting  all  its  errors,  increased  them  to 
a  frightful  accumulation  with  its  own.  With  the 
text  of  Shakspeare  in  this  disorder,  the  public  of 
Britain  remained  satisfied  during  many  years. 
From  the  period  of  his  death  he  had  not  enforced 
that  popularity  to  which  his  title  was  undeniable. 
Great,  though  inferior,  men,  Jonson,  Fletcher, 
Massinger,  Shirley,  Ford,  &c.  got  possession  of 
the  stage,  and  retained  it  till  it  ceased  to  exist  tin- 
der the  puritan  domination.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  monarchy  in  1660,  the  theatre  indeed  was  again 
opened  ;  but,  under  the  influence  of  the  vicious  tasle 
of  the  new  monarch,  it  was  surrendered  to  a  new 
school  (the  French  school)  of  the  drama  ;  and  its 
mastery  was  held  by  Dryden,  with  many  subordi- 
nates, during  a  long  succession  of  3'ears.  Thrt)ugh- 
out  this  whole  period,  Shakspeare  was  nearly  for- 
gotten by  his  ungrateful  or  blinded  countrymen.  His 
splendour,  it  is  true,  was  gleaming  above  the  horizon  ; 
and  his  glory,  resting  in  purple  and  gold  upon  the 
hill-summits,  obtained  the  homage  of  a  select  band 
of  his  worshippers  :  but  it  was  still  hidden  from 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude  ;  and  it  was  long  before 
it  gained  its  "  meridian  tower,"  whence  it  was  to 
throw  its  "  glittering  shafts "  over  a  large  portion 
of  the  earth.  At  lenffth,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century,  Britain  began  to  open  her  eyes 
to  the  excellency  of  her  illustrious  son,  the  great 
POET  OF  Nature,  and  to  discover  a  solicitude  for 
the  integrity  of  his  works.  A  new  and  a  more 
perfect  edition  of  them  became  the  demand  of  the 
public  ;  and,  to  answer  it,  an  edition,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Rowe,  made  its  appearance  in 
1709.  Rowe,  however,  either  forgetting  or  shrink- 
ing from  the  high  and  laborious  duties,  which  he 
had  undertaken,  selected,  most  unfortunately,  for 
his  model,  the  last  and  tlie  worst  of  the  folio  edi- 
tions ;  and,  without  collating  either  of  the  first  two 
folios  or  any  of  the  earlier  quartos,  he  gave  to  the 
disappointed  public  a  transcript  much  too  exact  of 
the  impure  text  which  lav  opened  before  him. 
Some  of  its  grosser  errors,  however,  he  corrected  ; 
and  he  prefixed  to  his  edition  a  short  memoir  of 
the  life  of  his  author  ;  which,  meagre  and  weakly 
written  as  it  is,  still  constitutes  the  most  authentic 
biography  that  we  possess  of  our  mighty  bard. 

On  the  failure  of  this  edition,  after  the  pause  of 


a  few  years,  another  was  projected ;  and  that  it 
might  be  more  adequate  to  the  claims  of  Shakspeare 
and  of  Britain,  the  conduct  of  it  was  placed,  in 
homage  to  his  just  celebrity,  in  the  hands  of  Pope. 
Pope  showed  himself  more  conscious  of  the  nature 
of  his  task,  and  more  faithful  in  his  execution  of 
it  than  his  predecessor.  He  disclosed  to  the  pub- 
lic the  very  faulty  state  of  his  author's  text,  and 
suggested  the  proper  means  of  restoring  it :  he 
collated  manv  of  the  earlier  editions,  and  he  cleared 
the  page  of  Shakspeare  from  many  of  its  deformi- 
ties :  but  his  collations  were  not  sufficiently  exten- 
sive ;  and  he  indulged,  perhaps,  somewhat  too 
much  in  conjectural  emendation.  This  exposed 
him  to  the  attacks  of  the  petty  and  minute  critics  ; 
and,  the  success  of  his  work  falling  short  of  his  ex- 
pectations, he  is  said  to  have  contracted  that  en- 
mity to  verbal  criticism,  which  actuated  him  during 
the  remaining  days  of^  his  life.  His  edition  was 
published  in  the  year  1 725.  Before  this  was  under- 
taken, Theobald,  a  man  of  no  great  abilities  and  of 
litde  learning,  had  projected  the  restoration  of 
Shakspeare  ;  but  his  labours  had  been  suspended, 
or  their  result  had  been  withheld  from  the  press, 
till  the  issue  of  Pope's  attempt  was  ascertained  by 
its  accomplishment,  and  publication.  The  Shak* 
speare  of  Theobald's  editing  was  not  given  to  tho 
world  before  the  year  1733  ;  when  it  obtained  more 
of  the  public  regard  than  its  illustrious  predecessor, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  drawn  from  a  somewhat 
wider  field  of  collation  ;  and  of  its  less  frequent  and 
presumptuous  admission  of  conjecture.  Theobald, 
indeed,  did  not  wholly  abstain  from  conjecture : 
but  the  palm  of  conjectural  criticism  was  placed 
much  too  high  for  the  reach  of  his  hand. 

To  Theobald,  as  an  editor  of  Shakspeare,  suc- 
ceeded Sir  Thomas  Han-ner,  who,  in  1744,  publish- 
ed a  superb  edition  of  the  great  dramatist  from  the 
press  of  Oxford.  But  Hanmer,  building  his  work 
on  that  of  Pope,  and  indulging  in  the  wildest  and 
most  wanton  innovations,  deprived  his  edition  of 
all  pretensions  to  authenticity,  and,  consequently,  to 
merit. 

The  bow  of  Ulysses  was  next  seized  by  a 
mighty  hand — by  the  hand  of  Warburton  :  whose 
Shakspeare  was  published  in  1747.  It  failed  of 
success  ;  for,  conceiving  that  the  editor  intended  to 
make  his  author  his  showman  to  exhibit  his  erudi- 
tion and  intellectual  power,  the  public  quickly  neg- 
lected his  work  ;  and  it  soon  disappeared  from  cir- 
culation, though  some  of  its  proffered  substitutions 
must  be  allowed  to  be  happy,  and  some  of  its  ex 
planafions  to  be  just. 

Afler  an  interval  of  eighteen  years,  Shakspeare 
obtained  once  more  an  editor  of  great  name,  and 
seemingly  in  every  way  accomplished  to  assert  the 
rights  of  his  author.  In  1765  Doctor  Samuel  John 
son  presented  the  world  with  his  long-promised 
edition  of  our  dramatist :  and  the  public  expecta- 
tion, which  had  been  highly  raised,  was  again 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Johnson  had  a  power- 
ful intellect,  and  was  perfectly  conversant  with  hu- 
man life  :  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
black-letter  lore  ;  and,  deficient  in  poetic  taste,  he 
was  unable  to  accompany  our  great  bard  in  tho 
higher  flights  of  his  imagination.  The  public  in 
general  were  not  satisfied  with  his  commentary  or 
his  text :  but  to  his  preface  they  gave  the  most  un- 
limited applause.  The  array  and  glitter  of  its 
words  ;  the  regular  and  pompous  march  of  its  pe- 
riods, with  its  pervading  affectation  of  deep  thought 
and  of  sententious  remark,  seem  to  have  fascinated 
the  popular  mind  ;  and  to  have  withdrawn  from 
the  common  observation  its  occasional  poverty  of 
meaning ;  the  inconsistency  of  its  praise  and  cen- 
sure ;  the  falsity  in  some  instances  of  its  critical 
remarks  ;  and  its  defects  now  and  then  even  with 
respect  to  composition.  It  has,  however,  its  merits, 
and  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  not  be  just  to  them. 
It  gives  a  right  view  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun 
tered  by  the  editor  of  Shakspeare  :  it  speaks  mo- 
destly of  himself,  and  candidly  of  those  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  path  which  he  was  treading : 
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it  assigns  to  Pope,  Hanmer,  and  Wsirburton,  those 
victims  to  the  rage  or  the  minute  critics,  their  due 
proportion  of  praise  :  it  is  honourably  just,  in  short, 
to  all,  who  come  within  the  scope  of  its  observa- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  the  editor's  great  au- 
thor alone.  To  him  also  the  editor  gives  abundant 
praise  :  but  against  it  he  arrays  such  a  frightful 
nost  oi  censure  as  to  commjind  the  field  ;  and  to 
leave  us  to  wonder  at  our  admiration  of  an  object 
so  little  worthy  of  it,  though  he  has  been  followed 
by  the  admiration  of  more  than  two  entire  centuries. 
But  Johnson  was  of  a  detracting  and  derogating 
spirit.  He  looked  at  mediocrity  with  kindness : 
but  of  proud  superiority  he  was  impatient ;  and  he 
always  seemed  pleased  to  bring  down  the  man  of 
the  ethereal  soul  to  the  mortal  of  mere  clay.  His 
maxim  seems  evidently  to  have  been  that,  which 
was  recommended  by  the  Roman  poet  to  his  coun- 
trymen,— 

"  rarcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos." 

In  the  pre-eminence  of  intellect,  when  it  was  imme- 
diately in  his  view,  there  was  something  which  ex- 
cited his  spleen  ;  and  he  exulted  in  its  abasement. 
In  his  page,  "  Shakspeare,  in  his  comic  scenes,  is 
seldom  successful  when  he  engages  his  characters 
in  reciprocations  of  smartness  and  contests  of  sar- 
casm :  their  jests  are  commonly  gross,  and  their 
pleasantry  licentious.  In  tragedy,  his  performance 
seems  to  be  constantly  worse  as  his  labour  is  more. 
The  effusions  of  passion,  which  exigence  forces  out, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  striking  and  energetic  :  but 
whenever  he  solicits  his  invention  or  strains  his 
faculties,  thS  offspring  of  his  throes  is  tumour, 
meanness,  tediousness,  and  obscurity  !  In  narra- 
tion he  affects  a  disproportionate  pomp  of  diction, 
and  a  wearisome  train  of  circumlocution,  &c.  &c. 
His  declamations  or  set  speeches  are  commonly 
cold  and  weak,  for  Ms  power  was  the  power  of 
Nature  !  when  he  endeavoured,  like  other  tragic 
writers,  to  catch  opportunities  of  amplification  ; 
and,  instead  of  inquiring  what  the  occasion  demand- 
ed, to  show  how  much  his  stores  of  knowledge 
could  supply,  he  seldom  escapes  without  the  pity 
or  resentment  of  his  reader  ?"  "  But  the  admirers 
of  this  great  poet  have  never  less  reason  to  indulge 
their  hopes  of  supreme  excellence,  than  when  He 
seems  fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in  dejection,  and 
mollify  them  with  tender  emotions  by  the  fall  of 
greatness,  the  danger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses 
of  love.  He  is  not  long  sofl  and  pathetic  without 
some  idle  conceit  or  contemptible  equivocation.  He 
no  sooner  moves  than  he  counteracts  himself;  and 
terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  rising  in  the  mind,  are 
checked  and  blasted  with  sudden  frigidity  !"  The 
egregious  editor  and  critic  then  proceeds  to  con- 
found his  author  with  his  last  and  most  serious 
charge,  that  of  an  irreclaimable  attachment  to  the 
offence  of  verbal  conceit.  This  charge  the  editor 
illustrates  and  enforces,  to  excite  our  attention  and 
to  make  an  irresistible  assault  on  our  assent,  with 
a  variety  of  figurative  and  magnificent  allusion. 
First,  "  a  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare,  what  luminous 
vapours  (a  Will  o'  the  wispj  are  to  travellers  ;  he 
follows  it  at  all  adventures  ;  it  is  sure  to  lead  him  out 
of  his  way,  and  sure  to  ingulf  him  in  the  mire.  It 
has  some  malignant  power  over  his  mind,  and  its 
fascinations  are  irresistible,"  &c,  It  then  becomes 
a  partridge  or  a  pheasant ;  for  "  whatever  be  the 
dignity  or  the  profundity  of  his  disquisition,  &c,  &c, 
let  but  a  quibble  spring  up  before  him  and  he  leaves 
his  work  unfinished."  It  next  is  the  golden  apple 
of  Atalanta  : — "  A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare  the 
golden  apple  for  which  he  will  always  turn  aside 
from  his  career,  or  stoop  from  his  elevation.  A 
quibble,  poor  and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such 
delight  that  he  was  content  to  purchase  it  at  the 
sacrifice  of  reason,  propriety,  and  truth  ;"  and, 
lastly,  the  meteor,  the  bird  of  game,  and  the  golden 
apple  are  converted  into  the  renowned  queen  of 
Egypt :  for  "  a  quibble  is  to  him  (Shakspeare) 
the  fatal  Cleopatra,  for  which  ho  lost  ^e  world, 


and  was  content  to  lose  it !"  Shakspeare  lostth« 
world  !  He  won  it  in  an  age  of  intellectual  giants 
— the  Anakims  of  mind  were  then  in  the  land  ; 
and  in  what  succeeding  period  has  he  lost  it  ?  But, 
not  to  take  advantage  of  an  idle  frolic  of  the  edi- 
tor's imagination,  can  the  things  be  which  he  as- 
serts ?  Can  the  author,  whom  he  thus  degrades, 
be  the  man,  whom  the  greater  Jonson,  of  James's 
reign,  hails  as,  "  The  pride,  the  joy,  the  wonder 
of  the  age !"  No !  it  is  impossible !  and  if  we 
come  to  a  close  examination  of  what  our  preface 
writer  has  here  alleged  against  his  author,  of 
which  I  have  transcribed  only  a  part,  we  shall 
find  that  one  half  of  it  is  false,  and  one,  some 
thing  very  like  nonsense,  disguised  in  a  garb  of  tin 
sel  embroidery,  and  covered,  as  it  moves  statelilj 
along,  with  a  cloud  of  words  : — 

Infert  se  septus  nebula,  mirabile  dictu. 

Per  medjos,  miscetque  viris  neque  cernitur  ulll 

To  discover  the  falsity  or  the  inanity  of  the  ideas, 
which  strut  in  our  editor's  sentences  against  the 
fame  of  his  author,  we  have  only  to  strip  them  of 
the  diction  which  envelopes  them ;  and  then,  with 
a  Shakspeare  in  our  hands,  to  confront  them,  in 
their  nakedness,  with  the  truth  as  it  is  manifested 
in  his  page.  But  we  have  deviated  from  our 
straight  path  to  regard  our  editor  as  a  critic  in  his 
preface,  when  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  consider  him 
only  in  his  notes,  as  a  commentator  to  explain  the 
obscurities ;  or,  as  an  experimentaUst  to  assay 
the  errors  of  his  author's  text.  As  an  unfolder  of 
intricate  and  perplexed  passages,  Johnson  must 
be  allowed  to  excel.  His  explanations  are  always 
perspicuous  ;  and  his  proffered  amendments  of  a 
corrupt  text  are  sometimes  successful.  But  the 
expectations  of  the  world  bad  been  too  highly 
raised  to  be  satisfied  with  his  performance  ;  ana 
it  was  only  to  the  most  exceptionable  part  of  it. 
the  mighty  preface,  that  they  gave  their  unmingled 
applause.  In  the  year  following  the  publication  of 
Johnson's  edition,  in  1766,  George  Steevensmade 
his  first  appearance  as  a  commentator  on  Shak- 
speare ;  and  he  showed  himself  to  be  deeply  con- 
versant with  that  antiquarian  reading,  of  which  his 
predecessor  had  been  too  ignorant.  In  1768,  an 
edition  of  Shakspeare  was  given  to  the  public  by 
Capell ;  a  man  fondly  attached  to  his  author,  but 
much  too  weak  for  the  weighty  task  which  he  un- 
dertoek.  He  had  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his 
life  to  the  collection  of  his  materials :  he  was  an 
industrious  collator,  and  all  the  merit,  which  he 
possesses,  must  be  derived  from  the  extent  and 
the  fidelity  of  his  collations.  In  1773  was  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  our  dramatist  by  the  associa- 
ted labours  of  Johnson  and  Steevens  ;  and  this 
edition,  in  which  were  united  the  native  powers 
of  the  former,  with  the  activity,  the  sagacity,  and 
the  antiquarian  learning  of  the  latter,  still  forms 
the  standard  edition  for  the  publishers  of  our  Poet. 
In  1790  Malone  entered  the  hsts  against  them  as 
a  competitor  for  the  editorial  palm.  Aiier  this 
publication,  Malone  seems  to  have  devoted  the 
remaining  years  of  his  life  to  the  studies  requisite 
for  the  illustration  of  his  author ;  and  at  his  death 
he  bequeathed  the  voluminous  papers,  which  he 
had  prepared,  to  his  and  my  friend,  James  Bos- 
well,  the  younger  son  of  the  biographer  of  John 
son  ;  and  by  him  these  papers  were  published  in 
twenty  octavo  volumes,  just  before  the  close  of 
his  own  valuable  life.  That  the  fund  of  Shak- 
spearian  information  has  been  enlarged  by  this 
publication,  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted :  that 
the  text  of  Shakspeare  has  been  injured  by  it,  mnj 
confidently  be  asserted.  As  my  opinion  of  Ma- 
lone, as  an  annotator  on  Shakspeare,  has  been 
already  expressed,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  re- 
peat it.  His  stores  of  antiquarian  knowledge  were 
at  least  equal  to  those  of  Steevens  :  but  he  was 
not  equally  endowed  by  Nature  with  that  popular 
commentator  :  Malone's  intellect  was  unquestion- 
ably of  a  subordinate  claae.    He  could  c<Mlect  and 
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■mass ;  but  he  could  not  combine  and  arrange. 
Like  a  weak  soldier  under  heavy  armour,  he  is 
oppressed  by  his  means  of  safety  and  triumph. 
He  sinks  beneath  his  knowledge,  and  cannot  pro- 
fitably use  it.  The  weakness  of  his  judgment  de- 
prived the  result  of  his  industry  of  its  proper  effect. 
He  acts  on  a  right  principle  of  criticism :  but,  ig- 
norant of  its  right  application,  he  employs  it  for 
the  purposes  of  error.  He  was  not,  in  short, 
formed  of  the  costly  materials  of  a  critic ;  and  no 
abour,  against  the  inhibition  of  Nature,  could 
fashion  him  into  a  critic.  His  page  is  pregnant 
with  information :  but  it  is  thrown  into  so  many 
involutions  and  tangles,  that  it  is  lighter  labour  to 
work  it  out  of  the  original  quarry  than  to  select  it 
amid  the  confusion  in  which  it  is  thus  brought  to 
your  hand.  If  any  copy  of  indisputable  authority 
had  been  in  existence,  Malone  would  have  produced 
a  fac-simile  of  it,  and  would  thus,  indeed,  have  been 
an  admirable  editor  of  his  author,  for  not  a  prepo- 
sition, a  copulative,  a  particle,  a  comma  to  be  found 
in  his  original,  would  have  been  out  of  its  place  in 
his  transcript.  But  no  such  authentic  copy  of 
Shakspeare  could  be  discovered  ;  and  something 
more  than  diligence  and  accuracy  was  required  in 
his  editor  :  and  to  nothing  more  than  diligence  and 
accuracy  could  Malone's  very  humble  and  circum- 
scribed abilities  aspire.  Attaching,  therefore,  fic- 
titious authority  to  some  of  the  earlier  copies,  he 
followed  them  with  conscientious  precision  ;  and, 
disclaiming  all  emendatory  criticism,  he  rejoiced  in 
his  fidelity  to  the  errors  of  the  first  careless  or  illi- 
terate transcriber.  He  closed  the  long  file  of  the 
editors  of  Shakspeare.  But  although  no  formal 
editor  or  commentator  has  hitherto  appeared  to 
supply  the  place  left  vacant  by  Malone,  yet  does 
the  importance  of  our  bard  continue  to  excite  the 
man  ot  talents  to  write  in  his  cause,  and  to  refresh 
the  wreath  of  fame,  which  has  hung  for  two  centu- 
ries on  his  tomb.  On  this  occasion  I  must  adduce 
the  name  of  Skottowe,  a  gentleman  who  has  recently 
gratified  the  public  with  a  life  of  Shakspeare,  invol- 
ving a  variety  of  matter  respecting  him,  in  a  style 
eminent  for  its  compression  and  its  neatness.  To 
Mr.  Skottowe  I  must  acknowledge  my  especial 
obligations,  for  not  infrequently  relieving  me  from 
the  prolixities  and  the  perplexities  of  Malone  ;  and 
sometimes  for  giving  to  me  information  in  a  com- 
pendious and  lucid  form,  like  a  jewel  set  in  the 
rich  simplicity  of  gold. 

When  I  speak  of  Malone  as  the  last  of  the  editors 
of  Shakspeare,  I  speak,  of  course,  with  reference 
to  the  time  at  which  I  am  writing,  when  no  later 
editor  has  shown  himself  to  the  world.  But  when 
I  am  placed  before  the  awful  tribunal  of  the  Public, 
a  new  Editor  of  our  great  dramatist  will  stand  by 
my  side  :  who,  whilst  I  can  be  only  a  suppliant  for 
pardon,  may  justly  be  a  candidate  for  praise.  With 
Mr.  Singer,  the  editor  in  question,  I  am  personally 
unacquainted  ;  and  till  a  period,  long  subsequent  to 
my  completion  of  the  little  task  which  I  had  under- 
taken, I  had  not  seen  a  line  of  his  Shakspearian 
illustrations.  But,  deeming  it  right  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  gentleman,  who  was  bound  on 
the  same  voyage  of  adventure,  in  the  same  vessel 
with  myself,  I  have  since  read  the  far  greater  part 
of  his  commentary  on  my  author  ;  and  it  would  be 
unjust  in  me  not  to  say,  that  I  have  found  much  in  it 
to  applaud,  and  very  litttle  to  censure.  Mr.  Singer's 
antiquarian  learning  is  accurate  and  extensive  :  his 
critical  sagacity  is  considerable  ;  and  his  judgment 
generally  approves  itself  to  be  correct.  He  enters 
on  the  field  with  the  strength  of  a  giant ;  but  with 
the  diffidence  and  the  humility  of  a  child.  We 
sometimes  wish,  indeed,  that  his  humility  haxl  been 
less  :  for  he  is  apt  to  defer  to  inferior  men,  and  to 
be  satisfied  with  following  when  he  is  privileged 
to  lead.  His  explanations  of  his  author  are  fre- 
quently happy ;  and  sometimes  they  illustrate  a 
passage,  which  had  been  lefl  in  unregarded  dark- 
ness by  the  commentators  who  had  preceded  him. 
The  sole  fault  of  these  explanatory  notes  (if  such 
indeed  con  be  deemed  a  fault)  is  their  redundancy  ; 


and  their  recurrence  in  cases  were  their  aid  seems 
to  be  unnecessary.  Mr.  Singer  and  I  may  occa- 
sionally differ  in  our  opinions  respecting  the  text, 
which  he  has  adopted  :  but,  in  these  instances  of 
our  dissent,  it  is  fully  as  probable  that  I  may  be 
wrong  as  he.  I  feel,  in  short,  confident,  on  the 
whole,  that  Mr.  Singer  is  now  advancing,  not  to 
claim,  (for  to  claim  is  inconsistent  with  his  modesty,) 
but  to  obtain  a  high  place  among  the  editors  of 
Shakspeare  ;  and  to  have  his  name  enrolled  with 
the  names  of  those  who  have  been  the  chief  bene- 
factors of  the  reader  of  our  transcendent  Poet. 

We  have  now  seen,  from  the  first  editorial  at- 
tempt of  Rowe,  a  whole  century  excited  by  the 
greatness  of  one  man,  and  sending  forth  its  most 
ambitious  spirits,  from  the  man  of  genius  down  to 
the  literary  mechanic,  to  tend  on  him  as  the  vas- 
sals of  his  royalty,  and  to  illustrate  his  magnifi 
cence  to  the  world.  Has  this  excitement  had  an 
adequate  cause  ?  or  has  it  been  only  the  frenzy  of 
the  times,  or  a  sort  of  meteorous  exlialation  from 
an  idle  and  over-exuberant  soil  ?  Let  us  examine 
our  great  poet,  and  dramatist,  with  the  eye  of  im- 
partial criticism  ;  and  then  let  the  result  of  our 
examination  form  tlie  reply  to  these  interrogatories 
of  doubt. 

Shakspeare  took  his  stories  from  any  quarter, 
whence  they  were  offered  to  him ;  from  Italian 
novels  ;  from  histories ;  from  old  story-books ; 
from  old  plays  ;  and  even  from  old  ballads.  In  one 
instance,  and  in  one  alone,  no  prototype  has  been 
found  for  his  fiction  ;  and  the  whole  of*^"  The  Tem- 
pest," from  its  first  moving  point  to  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  existence,  must  be  admitted  to  be  the 
offspring  of  his  wonderfiil  imagination.*  But 
whence  soever  he  drew  the  first  suggestion  of  his 
story,  or  whatever  might  be  its  original  substance, 
he  soon  converts  it  into  an  image  of  ivory  and 
gold,  like  that  of  the  Minerva  of  Phidias  ;  and  then, 
beyond  the  efficacy  of  the  sculptor's  art,  he  breathes 
into  it  the  breath  of  life.  This,  indeed,  is  spoken 
only  of  his  tragedies  and  comedies  :  for  his  histories, 
as  they  were  first  called,  or  historical  dramas,  are 
transcripts  from  the  page  of  Hall  or  Hollingshead  ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  are  his  workings  on  old 
plays,  and  belong  to  him  no  otherwise  than  as  he 
imparted  to  them  the  powerful  delineation  of  cha- 
racter, or  enriched  them  with  some  exquisite  scenes. 
These  pieces,  however,  which  affect  not  the  com- 
bination of  a  fable  ;  but,  wrought  upon  the  page  of 
the  chronicler  or  of  the  elder  dramatist,  follow  the 
current  of  events,  as  it  flows  on  in  historic  succes- 
sion, must  be  made  the  first  subjects  of  our  re- 
marks ;  and  we  will  then  pass  to  those  dramas, 
which  are  more  properly  and  strictly  his  own.  To 
these  historical  plays,  then,  whatever  may  be  their 
original  materials,  the  power  of  the  Poet  has  com- 
municated irresistible  attraction  ;  not,  as  Samuel 
Johnson  would  wish  us  to  believe,  "  by  being  not 
long  soft  or  pathetic  without  some  idle  conceit  or 
contemptible  equivocation  :"  not  "  by  checking 
and  blasting  terror  and  pity,  as  they  are  rising  in 
the  mind,  with  sudden  frigidity,"  but  by  the  strong-, 
est  exertions  of  the  highest  poetry  ;  and  by  com- 
manding, with  the  royalty  of  genius,  every  avenue 
to  the  human  heart.  For  the  truth  of  what  we 
assert,  we  will  make  our  appeal  to  the  frantic  and 
soul-piercing  lamentations  of  Constance  in  "  King 
John  ;"  to  the  scene  between  that  monarch  and 
Hubert ;  and  between  Hubert  and  voung  Arthur  ; 
to  the  subsequent  scene  between  iHubert  and  his 
murderous  sovereign,  when  the  effects  of  the  re- 
ported death  of  Arthur  on  the  populace  are  de» 
scribed,  and  the  murderer  quarrels  with  his  agent . 
to  the  scene,  finally,  in  which  the  king  dies,  and 
which  concludes  the  play. 

For  the  evidence  of  the  power  of  our  great  Poet 
we  might  appeal  also  to  many  scenes  and  descrip 
tions  even    in  "Richard  II.;"  though  of  all  his 
historical  dramas  this,  perhaps,  is  the  least  instinct 


*  This,  perhaps,  may  be  affirmed  also  of  "A  Mid 
summer  Night's  Dream  " 
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with  animation,  and  the  least  attractive  with  dra- 
matic interest.  Of  "Richard  II."  we  may  say 
with  Mr.  Skottowe,  that,  "  though  it  is  an  exquisite 
poem,  it  is  an  indifferent  phiy."  But  in  the  drama 
which,  in  its  historic  order,  succeeds  to  it,  we  re- 
ceive an  ample  compensation  for  any  failure  cf  the 
dramatist  in  "Richard  II."  In  every  page  of  "Henry 
IV.,"  both  the  serious  and  the  comic,  Shakspeare  "is 
himself  again  ;"  and  our  fancy  is  either  elevated 
or  amused  without  the  interruption  of  a  single  dis- 
cordant or  uncharacteristic  sentiment.  Worcester, 
indeed,  says, 

"  And  'tis  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head," 

and  is  thus  guilty  of  a  quibble  ;  an  offence  of  which 
the  Prince,  on  two  occasions,  shows  himself  to  be 
capable  ;  once  when  he  sees  Falstaff  apparently 
dead  on  the  field  of  Shrewsbury  ;  and  once  when, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  appoints  his 
father's  Chief  Justice  to  a  continuance  in  his  high 
office:  and  these,  as  I  believe,  are  the  sole  in- 
stances of  our  Poet's  dalliance  with  his  Cleopatra, 
for  whose  love  lie  was  content  to  lose  the  world, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  serious  parts  of  this 
lon<;  and  admirable  drama. 

The  succeeding  play  of  "  Henry  V."  bears  noble 
testimony  to  the  poetic  and  the  dramatic  supremacy 
of  Shakspeare :  to  the  former,  more  especially  in 
its  three  fine  choruses,  one  of  them  servmg  as  the 
prologue  to  the  play,  one  opening  the  third  act,  and 
one  describing  the  night  preceeding  the  battle  of 
Agincourt:  to  the  latter,  in  every  speech  of  the 
King's,  and  in  the  far  greater  part  of  the  remainmg 
dialogue,  whether  it  be  comic  or  tragic.  "  Henry 
v.,"  however,  is  sulhed  with  some  weak  and  silly 
scenes ;  and,  on  the  whole,  is  certainly  inferior  in 
dramatic  attraction  to  its  illustrious  predecessor. 
But  it  is  a  very  fine  production,  and  far — far  above 
the  reach  of  any  other  English  writer,  who  has  been 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  stage. 

Of  "  Henry  VI.,"  that  drum  and  trumpet  thing,  as 
it  has  happily  been  called  by  a  man  of  genius,*  who 
ranged  himself  with  the  advocates  of  Shakspeare,  I 
ehail  not  take  any  notice  on  the  present  occasion, 
as  the  three  parts  of  this  dramatized  history  are 
nothing  more  than  three  old  plays,  corrected  by  the 
hand  of  Shakspeare,  and  here  and  there  illustrious 
with  the  fire-drops  which  fell  from  his  pen.  Though 
we  consider  them,  therefore,  as  possessing  much 
attraction,  and  as  disclosing  Shakspeare  in  their 
outbreaks  of  fine  writing,  and  in  their  strong  cha- 
racteristic portriature,  we  shall  now  pass  them  by  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  their  dramatic  successor, 
«  Richard  III."     Of  "  Richard  II.,"  fine  as  it  oc- 
casionally is  in  poetry,  and  rich  in  sentiment  and 
pathos,  we  have  remarked  that,  with  reference  to 
the  other  productions  of  its  great  author,  it  was  low 
in  the  scale  of  merit.     In  "  Richard  II."  he  found 
an  insufficient  and  an  unawakening  subject  for  his 
genius,  and  it  acted  drowsily,  and  as  if  it  were  half 
asleep  :  but  in  the  third  Richard  there  was  abun- 
dant excitement  for  all  its  powers  ;  and  the  victim 
of  Tudor  malignity  and  calumny  rushes  from  the 
scene  of  our  mighty  dramatist  in  all   the  black  effi- 
ciency of  the  demoniac  tyrant.     Besides  Sir  Tho- 
mas More's  history  of  Richard  of  Gloster,  our  Poet 
had  the  assistance,  as  it  seems,  of  a  play  upon  the 
same  subject,  which  had  been   popular  before  he 
began  his  career  upon  the  stage.     Adhering  ser- 
vilely neither  to  the  historian  nor  to  the  old  drama- 
tist, Shakspeare  contented  himself  with  selecting 
from  each  of  them  such  parts  as  were  suited  to  his 
purpose  ;    and   with  the  materials  thus  obtained, 
compounded  with  others  supplied  by  his  own  inven- 
tion, he  has  produced  a  drama,  which   cannot  be 
read  in  the  closet,  or  seen  in  its  representation  on 
the  sta^  without  the   strongest  agitation  of  the 
mind.    The  character  of  Richard  is  drawn  with 


*  The  late  Mr.  Maurice  Morgann ;  who  wrote  an 
eloquent  essay  on  the  dramatic  charadAr  of  F&istaS. 


inimitable  effect ;  and  in  the  minor  parts  of  the  e»* 
eculion  of  the  drama,  there  is  nothing  among  all 
the  creations  of  poetry  more  splendid  and  terrific 
tlian  the  dream  of  Clarence.     But  this  nOble  effort 
of  the   tragic   ])Ower   is   not   altogether   faultless. 
Some  of  its  scenes,  as  not  promoting  the  action  ol 
tlie  drama,  are  superfluous  and  even  tedious  ;   and 
the  violation  of  history,  for  the  purpose  of  introdu- 
cing tlie  deposed  queen,  Margaret,  upon  the  stage, 
may  reasonably  be  censured.     I   am  not  certam, 
however,  that  I  should  be  satisfied  to  resign  her  on 
the  requisition  of  truth.     Her  curses  are  thrilling, 
and  their  fulfilment  is  awful.     ShaJtspeare,  as  it 
may  be   remarked,  has  accumulated  uncommitted 
crimes  on  the  head  of  the  devoted  Richard.     By 
the  historian,  this  monarch  is  cleared  of  the  deaths 
of  Clarence  and  of  Anne,  his  wife  :  to  the  latter  of 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  approved  himself  an  affec- 
tionate husband  ;   whilst  the  murder  of  Clarence 
is  imputed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  relations  of  his 
sister-in-law,  the  queen.     His  hand  certainly  did 
not  shed  the  blood  of  the  pious  Henry  ;   and  even 
his  assassination  of  the  two  ille^timate  sons  of  his 
brother,   Edward,  is  supported   by  very   question- 
able evidence,  for  there  is  reason  to  think  that  thd 
eldest  of  these  young  princes  walked  at  his  uncle's 
coronation  ;     and   that   the   younsest   escaped    to 
meet  his  death,  under  the  name  of  Pcrkin  Warbeck, 
from  the  hand  of  the  first  Tudor.     But  the  scene  of 
Shakspeare  has  stamped  deeper  and  more  indelible 
deformity  on  the  memory  of^  the  last  soverei^  of 
the  house  of  York,  than  all  the  sycophants  of  the 
Tudors  had  been  able  to  impress  ;  or  than  all  that 
the  impartiality,  and  the  acute  research  of  the  mo^ 
dern  historian  have  ever  had  the  power  to  erase. 
We  are  certain  that  Richard  possessed  a  lawful 
title  to  the  throne  which  he  filled  :  that  he  was  a 
wise  and,patriotic  sovereign  :  that  his  death  was  a 
calamity  to  his  country,  which  it  surrendered  to  a 
race  of  usurpers  and  tyrants,  who  trampled  on  its 
liberties,  and  stained  its  soil.with  much  innocent 
and  rich  blood : — to   that  cold-blooded    murderer 
and   extortioner,  Henry  VII. — to  that  monster  of 
cruelty  and  lust,  his  ferocious  son  :  to  the  sangui 
nary  and  ruthless  bigot,  Mary  :  to  the  despotic  and 
unamiable  Elizabeth  ;  the  murderess  of  a  suppliant 
queen,  of  kindred  blood,  who  had  fled  to   her  for 
protection.      Such  was  the  result  of  Bosworth's 
field,  preceded,  as  it  was  on  the  stage  of  Shak- 
speare, by  visions  of  bliss   to  Richmond,  and   by 
visions  of  terror  to  Richard.    But  Shakspeare  wrote 
with  all  the  prejudices  of  a  partisan  of  the  Tudors  ; 
and  at  a  time  also  when  it  was  still  expedient  to 
flatter  Uiat  detestable  family. 

His  next  task  was  one  of  yet  greater  difficulty  :— 
to  smooth  down  the  rugged  features  of  the  eighth 
Henry,  and  to  plant  a  wreath  on  the  brutal  and 
blood-stained  brow  of  the  odious  father  of  Eliza- 
beth. This  task  he  has  admirably  executed,  and 
without  offering  much  violation  to  the  truth  of  his- 
tory. He  has  judiciously  limited  his  scene  to  that 
period  of  the  tyrant's  reign  in  which  the  more  dis- 
gusting deformities  of  his  character  had  not  j-et 
been  revealed — to  the  death  of  Catharine,  the  "fall 
of  Wolsey,  and  the  birth  of  Elizabeth :  and  the 
crowned  savage  appears  to  us  only  as  the  generous, 
the  munificent,  the  magnanimous  monarch,  striking 
down  the  proud,  and  supporting  with  a  strong  arm 
the  humble  and  the  oppressed.  But  the  whole 
pathos  and  power  of  the  scene  are  devoted  to  Ca- 
tharine and  Wolsey.  On  these  two  characters  the 
dramatist  has  expended  all  his  force  ;  and  our  pity 
is  inseparably  attached  to  them  to  the  last  moment 
of  their  lives.  They  expire,  indeed,  bedewed  with 
our  tears.  Of  this,  the  last  of  Shakspeare's  dra- 
matic histories,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  writ- 
ten in  a  style  different  from  that  of  its  predeces- 
sors :  that  it  is  less  interspersed  with  comic  scenes  ; 
that  in  its  serious  parts  its  diction  is  more  stately 
and  formal  :  more  elevated  and  figurative  ;  that  its 
figures  are  longer  and  more  consistently  sustained: 
that  it  is  more  rich  in  theatric  exhibition,  or  in  the 
spectacle,  as  Aristotle  calls  it,  and  by  whom  it  is 
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regarded  us  a  component  part  of  the  drama.  To 
any  attentive  reader  these  distinguishing  characters 
of'the  dramatic  history  of  Henry  VIII.  must  be 
sufficiently  obvious  ;  and  we  can  only  wonder  that 
the  same  mind  should  produce  such  fine  pieces  as 
those  of  "  Henry  IV.,"  "  Richard  III.,"  and 
•'  Henry  VIII.,"  each  written  with  a  pen  appropri- 
ate to  Itself,  and  the  last  with  a  pen  not  employed 
in  any  other  instance. 

If  we  were  to  pause  in  this  stage  of  our  progress, 
we  might  confidently  affirm  that  we  had  suggested 
to  the  minds  of  our  readers  such  a  mass  of  poetic 
and  dramatic  genius  as  would  be  sufficient  to  excite 
the  general  interest  of  an  intellectual  and  hterary 
people.  But  we  are  yet  only  in  the  vestibule  which 
opens  into  the  magnificence  of  the  palace,  where 
Shakspeare  is  sealed  on  the  throne  of  his  great- 
ness. The  plays,  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
considering,  are  constructed,  for  the  most  part, 
with  materials  not  his  own,  supplied  eitiier  by  the 
accient  chronicler,  or  by  some  preccdiu"  drama- 
tist ;  and  are  wrought  up  without  any  reference  to 
.nat  essential  portion  of  a  drama,  a  plot  or  fable. 
But  when  he  is  disengaged  from  the  incumbrances 
to  which  he  had  submitted  in  his  histories,  he  as- 
sumes the  full  character  of  the  more  perfect  dra- 
matist; and  discovers  that  art,  for  which,  equally 
with  the  powers  of  his  imagination,  he  was  cele- 
brated by  Ben  Jonson.  In  some  of  his  plays,  in- 
deed, we  acknowledge  the  looseness  with  which  his 
fable  is  combined,  and  the  careless  hurry  with  which 
he  accelerates  its  close  :  but  in  the  greater  triumphs 
of  his  genius,  we  find  the  fable  artificially  planned 
and  solidly  constructed.  In  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  in  "  Romeo  and  JuUet,"  in  "  Lear,"  in 
"  Othello,"  and,  above  all,  in  that  intellectual  won- 
der, "  The  Tempest,"  we  may  observe  the  fable 
managed  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  and  contribu- 
ting its  effect,  with  the  characters  and  the  dialogue, 
to  amuse,  to  agitate,  or  to  surprise.  In  that  beau- 
tiful pastoral  drama,  "  As  You  Like  It,"  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  old  Adam  from  the  scene  has 
been  a  subject  of  regret  to  more  than  one  of  the 
commentators:  and  Samuel  Johnson  wishes  that 
the  dialogue  between  the  hermit,  as  he  calls  him, 
and  the  usurping  duke,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
conversion  of  the  latter,  had  not  been  omitted  on 
the  stage.  But  old  Adam  had  fulfilled  the  purposes 
of  his  dramatic  existence,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
properly  closed.  He  had  discovered  his  honest  at- 
tachment to  his  young  master,  and  had  experienced 
his  young  master's  gratitude.  He  was  brought  into 
a  place  of  safety  j  and  his  fortunes  were  now 
blended  with  those  of  the  princely  exiles  of  the 
forest.  There  was  no  further  part  for  him  to  act ; 
and  he  passed  naturally  from  the  stage,  no  longer 
the  object  of  our  hopes  or  our  fears.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  S.  Johnson's  wish  respecting  the  dialogue 
between  the  old  religious  man  and  the  guilty  diike, 
we  may  shortly  remark,  that  nothing  could  have 
been  more  undramatic  than  the  intervention  of  such 
a  scene  of  dry  and  didactic  morality,  at  such  a 
crisis  of  the  drama,  when  the  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence were  healed,  and  hurrying  to  its  approaching 
close.  Like  Felix  in  the  sacred  history,  the  royal 
criminal  might  have  trembled  at  the  lecture  of  the 
"noly  man  :  but  the  audience,  probably,  would  have 
been  irritated  or  asleep.  No !  Shakspeare  was 
not  so  ignorant  of  his  art  as  to  require  to  be  in- 
stnicted  in  it  by  the  author  of  Irene. 

But  it  was  in  the  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  : 
in  the  specific  delineation  of  intellectual  and  moral 
man,  that  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  was  pre-emi- 
nently conspicuous.  The  curious  inquisition  of  his 
eye  into  the  characters,  which  were  passing  beneath 
its  glance,  cannot  be  made  too  much  the  subject 
of  our  admiration  and  wonder.  He  saw  them  not 
only  under  their  broad  distinctions,  when  they  be- 
came obvious  to  the  common  observer  ;  but  he 
beheld  them  in  their  nicer  lints  and  shadings,  by 
which  they  are  diversified,  though  the  tone  of^their 
geaeral  colour>n«^  may  be  the  same. 


"  facics  non  omnibus  una  ; 

Nee  dirersa  tamen." 

To  illustrate  what  I  mean,  let  us  contemplate 
Portia,  Desdemona,  Imogen,  Rosalind,  Beatrice, 
Cordelia,  and  Ophelia.  They  are  equally  amiable 
and  aflectionale  women  ;  equally  faithful  and  at- 
tached as  wives,  as  friends,  as  daughters  :  two  of 
them,  also,  are  noted  for  the  poignancy  and  sparkle 
of  their  wit :  and  yet  can  it  be  said  that  any  one  of 
them  can  be  mistaken  for  the  other  ;  or  that  a  single 
speech  can  with  propriety  be  transferred  from  the 
lips  of  her  to  whom  it  has  been  assigned  by  her 
dramatic  creator  ?  They  are  all  known  to  us  as  the 
children  of  one  family,  with  a  general  resemblance, 
and  an  individual  discrimination.  Benedict  and 
Mercutio  are  both  young  men  of  high  birth  ;  of 
known  valour ;  of  playful  wit,  delighting  itself  in 
pleasantry  and  frolic  :  yet  are  they  not  distinguished 
beyond  the  possibility  of  their  being  confounded  ? 
So  intimately  conversant  is  our  great  dramatist 
with  the  varieties  of  human  nature,  that  he  scatters 
character,  as  a  king:  on  his  accession  scatters  gold, 
among  the  populace  ;  and  there  is  not  one,  perhaps, 
of  his  subordinate  agents,  who  has  not  his  peculiar 
features  and  a  complexion  of  his  own.  So  mighty 
is  our  Poet  as  a  dramatic  creator,  that  characters 
of  the  most  opposite  description  are  thrown  in  equal 
perfection  and  with  equal  facility  from  his  hand. 
The  executive  decision  of  Richardi ;  the  meditative 
inefficiency  of  Hamlet ;  the  melancholy  of  Jaques, 
which  draws  subjects  of  moral  reflection  from  every 
object  around  him  ;  and  the  hilarity  of  Mercutio, 
which  forsakes  him  not  in  the  very  act  of  dying  ; 
the  great  soul  of  Macbeth,  maddened  and  bursting 
under  accumulated  guilt ;  and  "  the  unimitated  and 
inimitable  Falstaff,"  (as  he  is  called  by  S.Johnson, 
in  the  single  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  extorted  from 
him  by  the  wonders  of  Shakspeare's  page)  revell- 
ing in  the  tavern  at  Eastcheap,  or  jesting  on  the 
field  of  Shrewsbury,  are  all  the  creatures  of  one 
plastic  intellect,  and  are  absolute  and  entire  in  theii 
kind.  Malignity  and  revenge  constitute  the  foun^ 
dation  on  which  are  constructed  the  two  verydissi-« 
inilar  characters  of  Shylock  and  lago.  But  there 
is  something  terrific  and  even  awful  in  the  inexora 
bility  of  the  Jew,  whilst  there  is  nothing  but  mean- 
ness in  the  artifices  of  the  Venetian  standard- 
bearer.  They  are  both  men  of  vigorous  and  acute 
understandings  :  we  hate  them  both  ;  but  our  ha 
tred  of  the  former  is  mingled  with  involuntary  re- 
spect ;  of  the  latter  our  detestation  is  made  more 
intensely  strong  by  its  association  with  contempt. 

In  his  representation  of  madness,  Shakspeare 
must  be  regarded  as  inimitably  excellent ;  and  the 
picture  of  this  last  degradation  of  humanity,  with 
nature  always  for  his  model,  is  diversified  by  him 
at  his  pleasure.  Even  over  the  wreck  of  the  human 
mind  ne  throws  the  variegated  robe  of  character. 
How  different  is  the  genuine  insanity  of  Lear  from 
the  assumed  insanity  of  Edgar,  with  which  it  is 
immediately  confronted  ;  antf  how  distinct,  again, 
are  both  of  these  from  the  disorder  which  prevails 
in  the  brain  of  the  lost  and  the  tender  Ophelia. 

In  one  illustrious  effort  of  his  dramatic  power, 
our  Poet  has  had  the  confidence  to  produce  two 
delineations  of  the  same  perversion  of  the  human 
heart,  and  to  present  them,  at  once  similar  and  dis- 
similar, to  the  examination  of  our  wondering  eyes. 
In  Timon  and  Apemantus  is  exhibited  the  same  de- 
formity of  misanthropy  :  but  in  the  former  it  springs 
from  the  corruption  of  a  noble  mind,  stricken  and 
laid  prostrate  by  the  ingratitude  of  his  species  :  in 
the  latter,  it  is  a  noisome  weed,  germinating  from  a 
bitter  root,  and  cherished  by  perverse  cultivation 
into  branching  malignity.  In  each  of  them,  as  the 
vice  has  a  different  parentage,  so  has  it  a  diversified 
aspect. 

With  such  an  intimacy  with  all  the  fine  and  sub- 
tle workings  of  Nature  in  her  action  on  the  human 
heart,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  great  dramatist 
should  possess  an  absolute  control  over  the  pas- 
sions ;  and  should  be  able  to  unlock  the  cell  of  each 
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of  them  as  the  impulse  of  his  fancy  may  direct. 
When  we  follow  Macbeth  to  the  chamber  of  Dun- 
can :  when  we  stand  with  him  by  the  enchanted 
caldron ;  or  see  him,  under  the  infliction  of  con- 
science, glaring  at  the  spectre  of  the  Mood-boltered 
Banquo  in  the  possession  of  the  royal  chair,  horror 
is  by  our  side,  thrilling  in  our  veins,  and  bristling  in 
our  hair.  When  we  attend  the  Danish  prince  to 
his  midnight  conference  with  the  shade  of  his  mur- 
dered  father,  and  hear  the  ineffable  accents  of  the 
dead,  willing,  but  prohibited,  "  to  tell  the  secrets  of 
his  prison-house,"  we  are  appalled,  and  our  facul- 
ties are  suspended  in  terror.  When  we  see  the 
faithful  and  the  lovely  Juliet  awaking  in  the  house 
of  darkness  and  corruption  with  the  corpse  of  her 
husband  on  her  bosom  :  when  we  behold  the  inno- 
cent Desdemona  dying  by  the  hand,  to  which  she 
was  the  most  fondly  attached  ;  and  charging  on 
herself,  with  her  latest  breath,  the  guilt  of  her  mur^ 
derer  :  when  we  witness  the  wretchedness  of  Lear, 
contending  with  the  midnight  storm,  and  strewing 
his  white  locks  on  the  blast ;  or  carrying  in  his 
vrithered  arms  the  body  of  his  Cordelia  murdered 
in  his  cause,  is  it  possible  that  the  tear  of  pity 
should  not  start  from  our  eyes  and  trickle  down  our 
cheeks  ?  In  the  forest  of  Arden,  as  we  ramble  with 
its  accidental  inmates,  our  spirits  are  soothed  into 
cheerfulness,  and  are,  occasionally,  elevated  into 
gaiety.  In  the  tavern  at  Eastcheap,  with  the  witty 
and  debauched  knight,  we  meet  with  "  Laughter 
holding  both  his  sides  ;"  and  we  surrender  our- 
selves, willingly  and  delighted,  to  the  inebriation  of 
his  influence.  We  coulddwell  for  a  long  summer's 
day  amid  the  fertility  of  these  charming  topics,  if 
we  were  not  called  from  them  to  a  higher  region  of 
poetic  enjoyment,  possessed  by  the  genius  otShak- 
spearc  alone,  where  he  reigns  sole  lord,  and 
where  his  subjects  are  the  wondrous  progeny  of  his 
own  creative  imagination.  From  whatever  quarter 
of  the  world,  eastern  or  northern,  England  may 
have  originally  derived  her  elves  and  her  fairies, 
Shakspeare  undoubtedly  formed  these  little  beings, 
as  they  flutter  in  his  scenes,  from  an  idea  of  his 
own  ;  and  they  came  from  his  hand,  beneficent  and 
friendly  to  man  ;  immortal  and  invulnerable  ;  of 
such  corporeal  minuteness  as  to  lie  in  the  bell  of  a 
cowslip  ;  and  yet  of  such  power  as  to  disorder  the 
seasons :  as 


'  to  bedim 


The  noontide  sun  ;  call  forih  the  mutinous  winds : 
And  Hwixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azured  vault. 
Set  roaring  war." 

To  this  little  ethereal  people  our  Poet  has  assigned 
manners  and  occupations  in  perfect  consistency 
with  their  nature  ;  and  has  sent  them  forth,  in  the 
richest  array  of  fancy,  to  gambol  before  us,  to  asto- 
nish and  delight  us.  They  resemble  nothing  upon 
earth  :  but  if  they  could  exist  with  man,  they  would 
act  and  speak  as  they  act  and  speak,  with  the  inspi- 
ration of  our  Poet,  m  "  The  Tempest,"  and  "  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  In  contrast  with  his 
Ariel,  "  a  spirit  too  delicate,"  as  the  servant  of  a 
witch,  "  to  act  her  earthy  and  abhorred  com- 
mands :"  but  ready,  under  the  control  of  his  philo- 
sophic master, 

"  To  answer  bis  best  pleasure,  be  it  to  fly, 
To  swim  ;  to  dive  into  the  fire ;  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds ;" 

in  contrast  with  this  aerial  being,  the  imagination 
of  Shakspeare  has  formed  a  monster,  the  oflispring 
of  a  hag  and  a  demon  ;  and  has  introduced  him 
into  the  scene-  with  a  mind  and  a  character  appro- 
priately and  strictly  his  own.  As  the  drama,  into 
which  are  introduced  these  two  beings,  beyond  the 
action  of  Nature,  as  it  is  discoverable  on  this  earth, 
one  of  them  rising  above,  and  one  sinking  beneath 
the  level  of  humanity,  may  be  received  as  the 
proudest  evidence,  which  has  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced, of  the  extent  and  vigour  of  man's  imagma- 
tion ;  so  it  bids  fair  to  stand  unrivalled  amid  all 


the  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  hinnan  mind  in  tlie 
ages  which  are  yet  to  come.  The  great  Milton's 
imagination  alone  can  be  placed  in  competition 
with  that  of  Shakspeare  ;  and  even  Milton  s  must 
yield  the  palm  to  that  which  is  displayed  in  "  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  m  the  almost 
divine  "  Tempest." 

But  having  sported  a  while  with  the  fairies, 
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'  as  on  the  sands  with  prinllesa  feec 


They  chase  the  ebbing  Meptime," 


'  in  the  spiced  Indian  air, 


They  dance  their  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind," 

the  mighty  Poet  turns  from  their  bowers,  "  over- 
cemopied  with  luscious  woodbine,"  and  plants  us 
on  "  the  blasted  heath,"  trodden  by  the  weird  sis- 
ters, the  Fates  of  the  nortli ;  or  leads  us  to  the 
dreadful  cave,  where  they  are  preparing  their  in- 
fernal caldron,  and  singing  round  it  the  incantations 
of  hell.  What  a  change,  from  all  that  is  fascina- 
ting, to  all  that  is  the  most  appalling  to  the  fancy ; 
and  yet  each  of  these  scenes  is  the  product  of  the 
same  astonishing  intellect,  delighting  at  one  time 
to  lull  us  on  beds  of  roses,  with  the  spirit  of  Or 
pheus,  and  at  another  to  curdle  our  blood  by  throw- 
ing at  us  the  viper  lock  of  Alecto.  But  to  show 
his  supreme  command  of  the  super-human  world, 
our  royal  Poet  touches  the  sepulchre  with  his  ma- 
gic rod,  and  the  sepulchre  opens  "  its  pond'rous 
and  marble  jaws,"  and  gives  its  dead  to  "  revisit 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon."  The  belief  that  the 
dead,  on  some  awful  occasions,  were  permitted  to 
assume  the  semblance  of  those  bodies,  in  which 
they  had  walked  upon  earth  ;  or  that  the  world  of 
spirits  was  sometimes  disclosed  to  the  eye  of  mor- 
tality, has  prevailed  in  every  age  of  mankind,  in 
the  most  enlightened  as  well  as  m  the  most  dark. 
When  philosophy  had  attained  its  widest  extent  ol 
power,  and  had  enlarged  and  refined  the  intellect, 
not  only  of  its  parent  Greece,  but  of  its  pupil 
Rome,  a  spectre  is  recorded  to  have  shaken  tne 
firmness  of  Dion,  the  scholar  and  the  friend  of 
Plato  ;  and  another  to  have  assayed  the  constancy 
of  the  philosophic  and  the  virtuous  Brutus.  In  the 
superstitious  age  of  our  Elizabeth  and  of  her  Scot- 
tisn  successor,  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  ghosts 
and  apparitions  was  nearly  universal ;  and  when 
Shakspeare  produced  upon  his  stage  the  shade  of 
the  Danish  sovereign,  there  was  not,  perhaps,  a 
heart,  amid  the  crowded  audience,  which  did  not 
palpitate  with  fear.  But  in  any  age,  however  little 
tainted  it  might  be  with  superstitious  credulity, 
would  the  ghost  of  royal  Denmark  excite  an  agita 
ting  interest,  with  such  awful  solemnity  is  he  intro 
duced,  so  sublimely  terrible  is  his  tale  of  woe,  and 
such  are  the  efl!ects  of  his  appearance  on  the  per- 
sons of  the  drama,  who  are  its  immediate  wit- 
nesses. We  catch,  indeed,  the  terrors  of  Horatio 
and  the  young  prince  ;  and  if  the  illusion  be  not 
so  strong  as  to  seize  in  the  first  instance  on  our  own 
minds,  it  acts  on  them  in  its  result  from  theirs. 
The  melancholy,  which  previously  preyed  on  the 
spirits  of  the  youthful  Hamlet,  was  certamly  height- 
ened into  insanity  by  this  ghostly  conference  ;  and 
from  this  drcadAil  moment  his  madness  is  partly 
assumed,  and  partly  unaflfected.  It  is  certain  that 
no  spectre,  ever  brought  upon  the  stage,  can  be 
compared  with  this  phantom,  created  by  the  power 
of  Shakspeare.  The  apparition  of  the  host,  in 
"  The  Lover's  Progress,''  by  Fletcher,  is  too  con- 
temptible to  be  mentioned  on  this  occasion :  the 
spirit  of  Almanzor's  mother,  in  "The  Conquest  of 
Granada,"  by  Dryden,  is  not  of  a  higher  class  ;  and 
even  the  ghost  of  Darius,  in  "  The  Persians,"  of 
the  mighty  and  sublime  uEschylus, shrinks  into  insig- 
nificance before  this  of  ihe  murdered  Majesty  of 
Denmark.  For  his  success,  indeed,  in  this  instance, 
Shakspeare  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  superior  aw- 
fulness  of  his  religion  ;  and  the  use  which  he  has 
made  of  the  Romiui  purgatory  miut  b«  regarded  as 
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supremely  felicitous.  When  the  imagination  of 
Shakspeare  sported  without  control  amid  these 
creations  of  its  own,  it  unquestionably  lifted  him 
hi^h  above  any  competition.  As  he  plays  with  the 
fairies  in  their  bowers  of  eglantine  and  woodbine  ; 
cr  directs  the  operations  in  the  magic  cave  ;  or  calls 
the  dead  man  from  the  "  cold  obstruction  "  of  the 
tomb,  "  to  make  night  hideous,"  he  may  challenge 
the  poets  of  every  age,  from  that  of  Homer  to  the 
present,  and  be  fearless  of  the  event.  But  either 
from  his  ignorance  of  them,  which  is  not  easily  cre- 
dible, or  from  his  disregard  to  them,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, from  his  desire  to  escape  from  their  yoke,  he 
violates  without  remorse  the  dram2tic  unities  of 
time  and  place,  contenting  himself  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  action  or  des'.gn,  without  which,  indeed, 
nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  composition  can 
exist.  And  who  steps  forward,  in  this  instance  of 
his  licentious  liberty,  as  the  champion  of  Shak- 
speare, but  that  very  critic  who  brings  such  charges 
against  him  as  a  poet  and  a  dramatist,  that,  if  they 
were  capable  of  being  substantiated,  would  overturn 
him  from  his  lofty  pedestal ;  and  would  prove  the 
object  of  our  homage,  during  two  centuries,  to  be  a 
little  deformed  image,  which  we  had  with  the  most 
silly  idolatry  mistaken  for  a  god  ?  But  Johnson's 
defence  of  Shakspeare  seems  to  be  as  weak  as  his 
attack  ;  though  in  either  case  the  want  of  power  in 
the  warrior  is  concealed  under  the  glare  of  his 
ostentatious  arms.  It  is  unquestionable  that,  since 
the  days  of  the  patrician  of  Argos,  recorded  by 
Horace,*  who  would  sit  for  hours  in  the  vacant 
theatre,  and  give  his  applause  to  actors  who  were 
not  there,  no  man,  unattended  by  a  keeper,  ever 
mistook  the  wooden  and  narrow  platform  of  a  stage 
for  the  fields  of  Philippi  or  Agincourt ;  or  the  painted 
canvass,  shifting  under  his  eye,  for  the  palace  of  the 
Ptolemies  or  the  C:Esars  ;  or  the  walk,  which  had 
brought  him  from  his  own  house  to  the  theatre,  for 
a  voyage  across  the  Mediterranean  to  Alexandria  ; 
or  the  men  and  women,  with  whom  he  had  probably 
conversed  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  for  old 
Romans  and  Grecians.  Such  a  power  of  illusion, 
quite  incompatible  with  any  degree  of  sanity  of 
mind,  has  never  been  challenged  by  any  critic,  as 
attached  to  poetry  and  the  stage  ;  and  it  is  adduced, 
in  his  accustomed  style  of  argument,  by  Johnson, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  confounding  his  adversaries 
with  absurdity,  or  of  baffling  them  with  ridicule. 
But  there  is  a  power  of  illusion,  belonging  to  ge- 
nuine poetry,  which,  without  overthrowing  the  rea- 
son, can  seize  upon  the  imagination,  and  make  it 
subservient  to  its  purposes.  This  is  asserted'  by 
Horace  in  that  oflen  citod  passage  : 

"  Ille  per  externum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur 
Ire  poeta,  meumqui  pectus  inaniter  angic, 
Irritat,  mulcet  falsis  terroribiis  implet 
Ut  magus;  et  modo  me  The  bis  modo  ponit  Athenis." 

Assisted  by  the  scenery,  the  dresses  of  the  actors, 
and  their  fine  adaptation  of  the  voice  and  counte- 
nance to  the  design  of  the  poet,  this  illusion  becomes 
Bo  strong  as  intimately  to  olend  us  with  the  fictitious 
personages  whom  we  see  before  us.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  we  arc  seated  upon  benches,  and  are 
spectators  only  of  a  poetic  fiction  :  but  the  power, 
which  mingles  us  with  the  agents  upon  the  stage,  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  we  feel,  as  it  were,  one  inter- 
est with  them  :  we  resent  the  injuries  which  they 
suffer,  we  rejoice  at  the  good  fortune  which  betides 
them :  the  pulses  of  our  hearts  beat  in  harmony 
with  theirs  ;  and  as  the  tear  gushes  from  their  eyes, 
it  swells  and  overflows  in  ours.  To  account  for 
this  influence  of  poetic  imitation,  for  this  contagion 
of  represented  passion  belongs  to  the  metaphysi- 
cian, the  sole  business  of  the  critic  is  to  remark 
and  to  reason  from  the  fact.  It  is  unquestionable 
that  our  imaginations  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  under 
the  control  of  authentic  poetry,  and  especially  of 
that  poetry  which  employs  the  scenic  imitation  for  its 
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instrument.  The  stream  of  paasioft,  like  a  stream 
of  electricity,  rushes  from  the  actor  to  us,  and  we 
are  as  unable  as  we  are  unwilling  to  resist  it.  Now 
it  is  this  feeling,  which  constitutes  the  poetic  pro- 
bability of  what  we  see  and  hear,  and  which  may 
be  violated  by  an  injudicious  and  lawless  shifting  oi 
the  scene.  If  our  passions  be  interested  by  an 
action  passing  at  a  place  called  Rome,  it  must 
shock  and  chill  them  to  have  our  attentions  hurried 
suddenly,  without  any  reason  for  the  discontinuance 
of  the  action,  to  a  place  called  Alexandria,  separa- 
ted by  the  intervention  of  a  thousand  miles.  Let 
us  suppose^  then,  that  in  the  fulness  of  the  scenic 
excitement,  a  friend  at  our  elbow,  with  the  impas- 
sible fibre  of  a  Johnson,  were  to  shake  us  and  to 
say,  "  What  I  are  you  mad  ?  Know  you  not  where 
you  are  ?  in  Drury  Lane  theatre  ?  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  your  own  chambers  in  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  neither  at  Rome  nor  at  Alexandria  ?  and 
perceive  you  not  that  the  old  man  whom  you  see 
there  on  his  knee,  with  his  hands  clenched,  and  his 
eyes  raised  in  imprecation  to  heaven,  is  our  old 
friend,  Garrick,  who  is  reciting  with  much  propriety 
some  verses  made  by  a  man,  long  since  in  his 
grave  ?  Yes  !  Garrick,  with  whom  you  conversed 
not  many  hours  ago  :  and  who,  a  few  hours  hence, 
will  be  talking  with  his  friends,  over  a  comfortable 
supper,  of  the  effects  of  his  present  mimickry  ?" 
If  we  should  be  thus  addressed,  (and  a  sudden  shifl- 
ing  of  the  scene  may  produce  an  equal  dissipation 
of  the  illusion  which  delights  us,)  should  we  be 
thankful  to  our  wise  friend  for  thus  informing  our 
understanding  by  the  interruption  of  our  feelings  7 
Should  we  not  rather  exclaim  with  the  Argive  noble 
of  Horace,  when  purged  by  hellebore  iuto  his  senses, 


'  Pol  me  occidisti- 


cui  sic  extorta  voluptas 

£t  demptus  per  vim  menus  gratissimus  error.'< 

With  the  illusion  of  the  poetic  or  dramatic  imita- 
tion, established  as  an  unquestionable  truth  in  our 
minds,  let  us  now  turn  and  consider  the  dramatic 
unities  in  their  origin  and  eflfect.  The  unity  of 
action,  indeed,  may  be  thrown  altogether  from  our 
notice  ;  for,  universally  acknowledged  to  be  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  drama,  and  constituting  what 
may  be  called  its  living  principle,  it  has  escaped 
from  violation  even  by  our  lawless  Poet  himselfl 
The  drama,  as  we  know,  in  Greece,  derived  its  ori- 
gin from  the  choral  odes,  which  were  sung  at  certain 
seasons  before  the  altar  of  Bacchus.  To  these,  in 
the  first  instance,  was  added  a  dialogue  of  two  per- 
sons ;  and,  the  number  of  speakers  being  subse- 
quently increased,  a  regular  dramatic  fable  was,  at 
length,  constructed,  and  the  dialogue  usurped  the 
prime  honours  of  the  performance.  But  the  chorus, 
though  degraded,  could  not  be  expelled  from  the 
scene,  which  was  once  entirely  its  own  ;  and,  con- 
secrated by  the  regard  of  the  people,  it  was  forced 
upon  the  acceptance  of  the  dramatist,  to  act  with  it 
in  the  best  manner  that  he  could.  It  was  stationed, 
therefore,  permanently  on  the  stage,  and  made  to 
occupy  its  place  with  the  agents  who  were  to  con- 
duct the  action  of  the  fable.  Trom  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  stationary  on  the  stage,  it  secured  the 
strict  observance  of  the  unity  of  place:  for  with  a 
stage,  which  was  never  vacant,  and  consequently 
with  only  one  scene,  the  Grecian  dramatist  could 
not  remove  his  agents  whithersoever  he  pleased,  iu 
accommodation  to  his  immediate  convenience  ;  but 
on  the  spot,  where  the  scene  opened,  he  was  con- 
strained to  retain  them  till  the  action  of  the  drama 
was  closed,  and  what  could  not  consistently  be 
acted  was  necessarily  i.onsigned  to  narration.  This 
was  a  heavy  servitude  to  the  dramatist ;  but  it  had 
its  compensations  ir  uninterrupted  feeling,  and  in 
the  greater  conserifation  of  probability.  To  the 
unity  of  time,  as  time  is  more  pliant  to  the  imagi- 
nation than  place,  the  Grecian  dramatist  seems  to 
have  paid  little  .f  any  regard.  In  the  Agamemnon 
of  ^schylus,  the  fire  signals  have  only  just  an- 
nounced to  Mycense  the  fall  o(  Troy,  when  the 
herald  arrives  with  the  tidings  cf  the  victorious 
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king's  approach  ;  who  must  thus  have  passed  from 
Phrygiato  the  Peloponnesus,  obstructed  also  as  his 
passage  was  by  a  tempest,  with  the  celerity  nearly 
of  a  ray  of  light ;  and  in  the  Trachiniae  of  Sopho- 
cles, a  journey  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  is  accomplished  during  the  recitation  of  a 
hundred  verses.  The  transgression  of  the  unity 
of  time  was  not,  perhaps,  much  the  subject  of  the 
auditor's  calculation,  or  in  any  degree  of  his  con- 
cern. With  his  mind  intent  on  the  still  occupied 
stage  and  the  unchanging  scene,  he  was  ready  to 
welcome  the  occurrence  of  any  new  event,  or  to 
.Jsten  with  pleasure  to  any  new  narration  of  facts 
beyond  the  stage,  without  pausing  to  investigate  the 
poet's  due  apportionment  of  time.  If  the  scene 
had  been  shifted,  the  feelings  of  the  spectator  would 
have  been  outraged  by  such  an  infringement  of  the 
unity  of  place.  "When  the  arbitrary  separation  of 
the  drama  into  acts  was  accomplished  by  the  Roman 
dramatists,  the  observance  of  the  unity  of  place 
became  more  easy,  though  still  it  was  not  to  be 
abandoned.  An  act  constitutes  a  portion  of  the 
action  of  a  drama,  at  the  close  of  which  the  stage 
is  vacated  and  the  curtain  drops.  If,  during  the 
act,  the  scene  be  shifted,  the  unity  of  place  is  bro- 
ken ;  the  probability  of  the  dramatic  imitation  is 
diminished,  and  our  feelings  are  certainly  offended  : 
but  in  the  interval  between  act  and  act,  the  scene 
imay  be  removed  to  any  place  where  it  may  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  poet  to  plant  it,  to  Venice  or  to 
Cyprus  ;  and  any  lapse  of  time  may,  readily  and 
witnout  absurdity,  be  imagined  to  intervene.  The 
action  of  the  drama  must  necessarily  be  maintained 
one  and  entire,  and  then,  with  the  scene  stationary 
during  the  act,  all  the  dramatic  unities  will  be  suf- 
ficiently, if  not  rigidly,  preserved.  As  we  know 
nothing  of  the  tragic  writers  of  Rome,  all  their 
works  having  perished,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Seneca,  from  which  not  any  thing  of  value  can 
be  learned,  we  cannot  decide  whether  or  not  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  liberty  which  they  had 
obtained  by  this  division  of  their  plays  into  acts  ; 
and  that  their  plays  were  divided  into  acts,  like  those 
of  the  Roman  comic  writers,  we  are  assured  by 
Horace  when  he  tells  the  Pisos — 

i  ,    "  Neve  minor,  neu  sit  quinto  producuor  actu 
Fabula,  &.c."* 

But  if  they  did  not  assert  the  liberty,  which  they 
had  gained  by  thus  breaking  the  continued  repre- 
Bentation  of  the  Grecian  theatre,  thoy  had  them- 
selves only  to  blame  ;  for  they  certainly  possessed 
the  means  of  effectively  preserving  all  tha  power  of 
the  unities  at  a  very  small  expense  of  difficulty  and 
labour.  It  is  for  his  inattention  to  the  integrity  of 
the  scene  during  the  continuance  of  each  single  act 
that  I  conceive  Shakspoare  to  be  principally  cen- 
surable ;  and  the  variety,  to  which  we  are  instruct- 
ed to  look  as  the  conse(iuence  of  his  lawlessness  in 
this  instance,  to  be  an  insufficient  compensation  for 
the  outrage  of  probability,  for  the  frequent  violation 
of  our  feelings,  and  for  the  vicious  example  with 
which  he  has  corrupted  the  good  taste,  and  has 
diminished  the  efficiency  of  the  English  stage.  A 
recent  commentator,  however,  has  discovered,  and 
he  seems  to  applaud  himself  on  the  felicitous  dis- 
covery, that  our  great  bard  has  been  faithful  to  one 
unity  of  the  drama,  though  he  has  treated  the  others 
with  disregard — that  he  has  been  faithful  to  the 
unity  of  feeling — to  (he  unity  of  feeling !  What ! 
when  he  transports  us  from  the  revels  and  the  wit 
of  FalstafT  to  the  council  chamber  of  the  politic 
Bolingbroke,  to  the  military  array  of  the  young 
Percy,  to  the  field  of  Shrewsbury,  to  the  castle  of 
the  plaintiff  Northumberland.  *rhe  tragedies  of 
Rowe,  and  the  comedies  of  Congreve  may  vaunt  of 
their  unity  of  feeling  :  but  that  mixed  species  of  dra- 
ma, in  which  Shakspeare  delights,  will  admit  the. 
praise  of  any  other  unity  in  preference  to  that  of 
feeling. 


»  De  Arte  Poetica,  1.  X83. 


If  the  limits  prescribed  to  me  on  the  present  oc  ■ 
casion  would  admit  of  such  a  disuuisition,  I  would 
submit  to  my  readers  an  analysis  of  one  of  oui 
Poet's  finest  plays,  that  1  might  distinctly  show  how 
much  he  has  lost  by  his  neglect  of  the  dramatic 
unities  ;  and  how  much  more  effectually  he  might 
have  wrought  for  his  purpose  if  he  had  not  disdaan- 
ed  or  been  too  idle  to  solicit  their  assistance.  In 
two  lines  of  supreme  fustian  and  nonsense,  Johih 
son  says  of  him, 

"  Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  botmded  reign  j 
And  panting  time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain." 

If  he  spurn'd  the  reign  of  existence,  he  must  hare 
plunged  into  some  illimitable  void,  if  there  be  such, 
m  the  infinity  of  space  ;  and  what  is  the  idea  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  "  Panting  time  toiling 
after  him  in  vain,"  I  will  confess  that  I  do  not  pre- 
cisely comprehend.  I  conclude,  however,  that  ol 
these  lines  the  first  refers  to  the  super-human  crea- 
tures of  the  dramatist's  invention,  to  his  fairies,  his 
magicians,  and  his  ghosts:  and  these,  indeed,  are 
proud  evidences  of^his  imaginative  powers ;  and 
that  the  second,  in  the  ludicrous  image,  which  it 
presents,  of  old  Time,  panting  and  toiling  in  vain  to 
catch  the  active  and  runaway  Poet,  must  allude  to 
the  contempt  occasionally  discovered  by  our  law- 
less bard  for  probability  and  the  limitation  of  time  ; 
and  this,  of  which  any  scribbler  may  be  guilty,  is, 
in  truth,  the  most  effective  dispraise.  But  it  is  more 
wonderful  that  Shakspeare,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  father  of  the  English  drama,  accomplished 
so  much  for  its  perfection,  than  that  he  failed  to 
accomplish  more. 

We  nave  now  considered  this  extraordinary  man 
as  the  giver  of  a  poetic  soul  to  historic  narration, 
as  the  framer  of  a  dramatic  fable,  and  excelling 
equally  in  the  sublime,  the  pathetic,  and  the  ludi- 
crous ;  as  luxuriating  by  himself,  in  a  sort  of  inac- 
cessible glory,  in  a  world  of  his  own  imagination ; 
as  neglecting  the  dramatic  unities,  either  from  ig- 
norance of  their  effect,  or  from  an  indolent  dislike 
of  their  restraint.  We  have  made,  in  short,  a  cur- 
sory  survey  of  his  excellencies  and  his  defects.  His 
diction  only  now  remains  to  be  the  subject  of  our 
attention  ;  and  in  this  subordinate  portion  of  the 
drama,  we  shall  find  him  to  be  as  superior  to  com- 
petition as  he  is  in  the  characteristic  and  the  ima- 
ginative. His  diction  is  an  instrument,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  to  all  his  purposes.  In  his  tra- 
gic strains,  it  sounds  every  note  of  the  gamut :  and 
is  cither  sublime  or  tj;nder,  vehement  or  pathetic, 
with  the  passipn  of  which  it  is  the  organ  :  in  de- 
scription it^is  picturesque,  animated,  and  glowing  ; 
and  every  where  its  numbers  are  so  harmonious,  so 
varied,  almost  to  infinity,  in  their  cadence  and  their 
pauses,  that  they  give  to  the  car  a  perpetual  feast, 
in  which  there  is  no  satiety.  As  tlie  diction  of 
Shakspeare  rises  in  his  higher  scenes,  without  ef- 
fort or  tumour,  to  the  sublime  of  poetry,  so  does  it 
fall,  in  his  comic,  with  facility  and  grace,  into  the 
humility  of  prose.  It  has  been  charged  with  being 
harsh  and  ungrammatical.  I  believe  it  to  be  harsh 
and  unrhythmical  (I  confine  the  remark,  of  course, 
to  the  verse  portion  of  it)  only  when  it  has  been 
deformed  by  the  perverse  industry  of  tasteless  ccm- 
mentatorsj  leferring  us  to  incorrect  transcriptions 
for  authorities ;  and  to  the  same  ciiuse  may  be  as- 
cribed, as  I  am  satisfied,  many,  if  not  all,  of  its 
grosser  grammatical  errors.  It  will  not,  indeed,  in 
every  instance,  as  we  are  willing  to  allow,  abide 
the  rigid  analysis  of  grammar;  for  it  sometimes 
impresses  the  idea  forcibly  and  distinctly  on  the 
mind  without  the  aid  of  regular  grammar,  and  with 
out  discovering  the  means  by  which  the  exploit  hat 
been  achieved.  As  one  example  of  this  power 
of  Shakspeare's  diction,  among  many  of  a  similar 
nature  which  might  be  adduced,  we  will  transcribe 
the  often-cited  answer  of  Claudio  to  his  sister,  in 
"  Measure  for  Measure,"  respecting  the  unknown 
terrors  of  deatn.  The  expressions  in  Italics  con- 
vey their  meaning  with  great  accuracy  to  tha  hear- 
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cr's  or  the  reader's  mind ;  but,  if  submitted  to  the 
philosophical  grammarian  s  examination,  they  will 
not  easily  stand  under  it ;  and  they  may  puzzle  us  to 
account  for  their  effect  in  the  communication  of  the 
poet's  ideas. 

'Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where : 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot : 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
Jl  kneaded  clod;  and  the  delighted  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods  ;  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  : 
To  be  imprisoii'd  in  the  viewleSs  winds ; 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  about 
The  pendent  world :  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 
Ofthose  that  lawless  and  unce/tain  thoughts 

Imagine  bowlings  I 'tis  too'horrible  ! 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 
That  age,  ache,  penury,  imprisonment 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death." 

This  entire  passage,  terminating  at  "  howling,"  is 
deficient  in  grammatical  correctness,  for  it  contains 
an  antecedent  not  succeeded  by  a  consequent : 
but  is  there  a  reader  of  taste  who  would  wish  it  to 
be  any  thing  but  what  it  is  ?  As  for  those  barba- 
risms of  the  double  negative  and  the  double  com- 
parative, which  Mai  one  is  studious  to  recall  from 
the  old  copies  into  Shakspeare's  text,  I  have  already 
declared  my  conviction  that  they  are  falsely  charged 
upon  Shakspeare.  They  are  not  to  be  found  in  those 
effusions  of  his  muse  which  issued  from  the  press 
under  his  own  immediate  inspection  j  and  they 
must  assuredly  be  considered  as  the  illiterate  errors 
of  an  illiterate  transcriber. 

I  could  now  easily,  and  the  task  would  be  delight- 
ful to  me,  produce  examples,  from  the  page  of 
Shakspeare,  of  all  the  excellencies  which  I  have 
attributed  to  his  diction  ;  of  its  sublimity,  its  force, 
its  tenderness,  tis  patlios.  its  picturesque  character, 
its  sweet  and  ever  varymg  harmony.  But  I  have 
already  very  far  transgressed  the  limits  prescribed 
to  me  in  my  volume  ;  and  I  must  restrain  myself. 
When,  therefore,  I  have  cited,  at  the  close  of  what 
I  am  now  writing,  the  description  by  Jaques,  in 
"  As  you  Like  it,''  of  the  seven  ages  of  man,  as  an 
evidence  of  Shakspeare's  power  to  touch  the  most 
familiar  topics  into  poetry,  as  the  Phrygian  mo- 
narch could  touch  the  basest  substances  into  gold, 
I  shall  conclude  this  long  and,  as  I  fear,  this  fatiguing 
treatise  on  Shakspeare  and  his  works,  by  askmg  if 
he  bo  not  a  mighty  genius,  sufficiently  illustrious 
and  commanding  to  call  forth  the  choice  spirits  of 
a  learned  and  intellectual  century  to  assert  his 
greatness,  and  to  march  in  his  triumph  to  fame  ? 

Yes,  master  of  the  human  heart !  we  own 
Thy  sovereign  sway  ;  and  bow  before  thy  throne  : 
Where,  rich  y  deck'd  with  laurels  never  sere, 
It  stands  alott,  and  baffles  Time's  career. 
There  warbles  Poesy  her  sweetest  song : 
There  the  wild  Passions  wait,  thy  vassal  thronff. 
There  Love,  there  Hate,  there  Joy  in  turn  presides  ; 
And  rosy  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
At  thy  command  the  varied  tumult  rolls  : 
Now  Pity  melts,  now  Terror  chills  our  souls. 
Now,  as  thou  wavest  the  wizard-rod,  are  seen 
The  Fays  and  Elves  quick  glancing  o'er  the  green : 
And,  as  the  moon  her  perfect  orb  displays. 
The  liule  people  sparkle  in  her  rays. 
There,  mid  the  lightning's  blaze,  and  whirlwind's 
,  howl, 

On  the  scath'd  heath  the  fatal  sisters  scowl : 
Or,  as  hell's  caldron  bubbles  o'er  the  flame, 
Prepare  to  do  a  deed  uithout  a  name. 

These  are  thy  wonders,  Nature's  darling  birth ! 
And  Fame  exulting  bears  thy  name  o'er  earth. 
There,  where  Rome's  eagie  never  stoop'd  for  blood. 
By  hallow'd  Ganges  and  Missouri's  flood : 
Where  the  bright  eyelids  of  the  Morn  unclose  ; 
And  where  Day's  steeds  in  gojden  stalls  repose  ; 
Thy  peaceful  triumphs  spread  ;  and  mock  the  pride 
Of  Pella's  Youth,  and  Julius  slaughter-dyed. 

In  ages  far  remote,  when  Albion's  slate 
Hath  touch'd  the  mortal  limit,  marked  by  Fate : 
When  Arts  and  Science  fly  her  naked  shore : 
And  the  world's  Empress  shall  be  great  no  more ; 
Then  Australasia  shall  thy  sway  prolong  j 
And  her  rich  cities  echo  with  thy  song. 


There  myriads  still  shall  laugh,  or  drop  the  tear, 
At  Falstafi's  humour,  or  the  woes  of  Lear : 
Man,  wave-like,  following  man,  thy  powers  admire} 
And  thou,  my  Shakspeare,  reign  till  time  expire. 

C.  S. 

Xetestead  Jlbbey, 

^ug.  ith,  18-26. 


SHAKSPEARE'S  WILL. 


FKOM    THE    ORIGINAL    IN    THE    OFFICE    OF   THE 
PREROGATIVE  COURT  OF  CANTERBURY. 


Vicesimo  quinto  die  Martii,  Anno  Regni  Domini 
7tostri  Jacohi  nunc  Regii  Anglice,  ^c.  decimo  quar- 
to, et  Scotia  quadragesimo  nono.  Anno  Domini 
1616. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  I  William  Shak- 
speare of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  gent,  in  perfect  health  and  memory  (God 
be  praised!)  do  make  and  ordain  this  my  last 
will  and  testament  in  manner  and  form  following  ; 
that  is  to  say  : 

JFirst,  I  commend  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  God 
my  creator,  hoping,  and  assuredly  believing,  through 
the  only  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour,  to  be 
made  partaker  of  life  everlasting ;  and  my  body  to 
the  earth  whereof  it  is  made. 

Item,  1  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter 
Judith,  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  lawful  Eng- 
lish money,  to  be  paid  unto  her  in  maimer  and  form 
following ;  that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  pounds  in 
discharge  of  her  marriage  portion  within  one  year 
after  my  decease,  with  consideration  after  the  rate 
of  two  shilUngs  in  the  pound  for  so  long  a  time  as 
the  same  shall  be  unpaid  unto  her  after  my  decease  ; 
and  the  fifty  pounds  residue  thereof,  upon  her  sur- 
rendering of,  or  giving  of  such  sufficient  security  as 
the  overseers  of  this  my  will  shall  like  of,  to  sur- 
render or  grant,  aU  her  estate  and  right  that  shall 
descend  or  come  unto  her  after  my  decease,  or  that 
she  now  hath,  of,  in,  or  to,  one  copyhold  tenement, 
with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being  in  Strat- 
ford upon  Avon  aforesaid,  m  the  said  county  ot 
Warwick,  being  parcel  or  holden  of  the  manor  of 
Rowington,  unto  my  daughter  Susanna  Hall,  and 
her  heirs  for  ever. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  daughter 
Judith  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  if  sba, 
or  any  issue  of  her  body,  be  living  at  the  end  of 
three  years  next  ensuing  the  day  of  the  date  of  this 
my  will,  during  which  time  my  executors  to  pay  her 
consideration  from  my  decease  according  to  the  rate 
aforesaid  ;  and  if  she  die  within  the  said  term  with- 
out issue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  I  do  give 
and  bequeath  one  hundred  pounds  thereof  to  my 
niece  Elizabeth  Hall,  and  the  fifty  pounds  to  be  set 
forth  by  my  executors  during  the  life  of  my  sister 
Joan  Hart,  and  the  use  and  profit  thereof  coming, 
shall  be  paid  to  my  said  sister  Joan,  and  after  her 
decease  the  said  fifty  pounds  shall  remain  amongst 
the  children  of  my  said  sister,  equally  to  be  divided 
amongst  them ;  but  if  my  said  daughter  Judith  be 
living  at  the  end  of  the  said  three  years,  or  any 
issue  of  her  body,  then  my  will  is,  and  so  I  devise 
and  bequeath  the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to 
be  set  out  by  my  executors  and  overseers  for  the 
best  benefit  of  her  and  her  issue,  and  the  stock  not 
to  be  paid  unto  her  so  long  as  she  shall  be  married 
and  covert  baron  ;  but  my  will  is,  that  she  shall 
have  the  consideration  yearly  paid  unto  her  during 
her  life,  and  after  her  decease  the  said  stock  ana 
consideration  to  be  paid  to  her  children,  if  she  have 
any,  and  if  not,  to  her  executors  and  assigns,  she 
living  the  said  term  after  my  decease  :  provided 
that  if  such  husband  as  she  shall  at  the  end  of  the 
said  three  years  be  married  unto,  or  at  any  [time] 
after,  do  sufficiently  assure  unto  her,  and  the  issuo 
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of  hor  body,  lands  answerable  to  the  portion  by  this 
my  will  given  unto  her,  and  to  be  adjudged  so  by 
my  executors  and  overseers,  then  my  will  is,  that 
the  said  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  shall  be  paid  to 
such  husband  as  shall  make  such  assurance,  to  his 
own  use. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  my  said  sister 
Joan  twenty  pounds,  and  all  my  wearing  apparel, 
to  be  paid  and  delivered  within  one  year  after  my 
decease ;  and  I  do  will  and  devise  unto  her  the 
house,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford,  wherein 
she  dwelleth,  for  her  natural  life,  under  the  yearly 
rent  of  twelve-pence. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  her  three  sons, 

William  Hart, Hart,  and  Michael  Hart,  five 

pounds  apiece,  to  be  paid  within  one  year  after  my 
decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  beuueath  unto  the  said  Eliza- 
beth Hall  all  my  plate  (except  my  broad  silver  and 
gilt. bowl,)  that  I  now  have  at  the  date  of  this  my 
will.  .. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  poor  of  Strat- 
ford aforesaid  ten  pounds  ;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Combe 
my  sword  ;  to  Thomas  Russel,  esq.  five  pounds  ; 
and  to  Francis  Collins  of  the  borough  of  Warwick, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent,  tnirteen  pounds 
six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  to  be  paid  within  one 
year  after  my  decease. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hamlet  [Hamnet] 
Sadler  twenty-six  shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him 
a  ring ;  to  William  Reynolds,  gent,  twenty-six 
shillings  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a  ring:  to  my 
godson  William  Walker,  twenty  shillings  m  gold ; 
to  Anthony  Nash,  gent,  twenty-six  shilhngs  eight- 
pence  ;  and  to  Mr.  John  Nash,  twenty-six  shilhngs 
eight-pence  ;  and  to  mv  fellows,  John  Hemynge, 
Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,  twenty-six 
shillings  eight-pence  apiece,  to  buy  them  rings. 

Item,  I  give,  will,  bequeath,  and  devise,  unto  my 
daughter  Susanna  Hall,  for  better  enabling  of  her 
to  perform  this  my  will,  and  towards  the  perform- 
ance thereof,  all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement, 
with  the  appurtenances,  in  Stratford  aforesaid, 
called  The  New  Place,  wherein  I  now  dwell,  and 
two  messuages  or  tenements^  with  the  appurte- 
nances, situate,  lying,  and  bemg  in  Henley-street, 
within  the  borough  of  Stratford  aforesaid  ;  and  all 
my  barns,  stables,  orchards,  gardens,  lands,  tene- 
ments, and  hereditaments  whatsoever,  situate, 
lying,  and  being,  or  to  be  had,  received,  perceived, 
or  taken,  within  the  towns,  hamlets,  villages,  fields, 
aiid  grounds  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  Old  Stratford, 
Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  or  in  any  of  them,  in 
the  said  county  of  Warwick;  and  also  all  that 
messuage  or  tenement,  with  the  appurtenances, 
wherein  one  John  Robinson  dwelleth,  situate,  lying, 
and  being,  in  the  Blackfriars  in  London,  near  the 
Wardrobe  :  and  all  other  my  lands,  tenements,  and 
hereditaments  whatsoever  :  to  have  and  to  hold  all 
and  singular  the  said  premises,  with  their  appurte- 
nances,unto  the  said  Susanna  Hall,  for  and  during  the 
term  of  her  natural  life  ;  and  after  her  decease  to  the 
first  son  of  her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs 
males  of  the  body  of  the  said  first  son  lawfully  issu- 
ing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  second  son  of 
her  body  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of 
the  body  of  the  said  second  son  lawfully  issuing  ;  and 
for  default  of  such  heirs,  to  the  third  son  of  the  body 
of  the  said  Susanna  lawfully  issuing,  and  to  the  heirs 
males  of  the  body  of  the  said  third  son  lawfully  issu- 
ing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  the  same  so 
to  be  and  remain  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  sons  of  her  body,  lawfully  issuing  one  after 
another,  and  to  the  heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the 
said  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  sons  lawfully 
issuing,  in  such  manner  as  it  is  before  limited  to  be 
and  remain  to  the  first,  second,  and  third  sons  of  her 
body,  and  to  their  heirs  males ;  and  for  default  of 
such  issue,  the  said  premises  to  be  and  remain  to 
my  said  niece  Hall,  and  the  heirs  males  of  her  body 
lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to 
my  daughter  Judith,  and  the  heirs  males  of  ner 
body  lawfully  issuing ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue, 


to  the  right  heirs  of  me  the  said  William  Shakspecrs 
for  ever. 

Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife  my  second  best  bed, 
with  the  furniture. 

Item,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  daughter 
Judith  my  broad  silver  gilt  bowl.  All  the  rest  of 
my  goods,  chatties,  leases,  plate,  jewels,  and  house- 
hold stuff  whatsoever,  after  my  debts  and  legacies 
paid,  and  my  funeral  expenses  discharged,  f  give, 
devise,  and  bequeath  to  my  son-in-law,  John  Hall, 
gent,  and  my  oaughter  Susanna  his  wife,  whom  I 
ordain  and  make  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and 
testament.  And  I  do  entreat  and  appoint  the  said 
Thomas  Russell,  esq.  and  Francis  Collins,  gent,  to 
be  overseers  hereof.  And  do  revoke  all  former  wills, 
and  publish  this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament. 
In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  put  my  hand,  the 
day  and  year  first  above  written. 

By  me  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 

IVilness  to  the  publishing  hereof, 

Fra.  Collyns, 
Julius  Shaw, 
John  Robinson, 
Hamnet  Sadler, 
Robert  Whatcott. 

Probatum  fuit  teMamenium  tuoTMertptum  apttd  Loti- 
don,  coram  Magixtro  TVilliam  Byrde,  Legum 
Doclore,  ^c.  vicesimo  seeundo  die  mentis  Junii, 
Anno  Domini  1616;  jvramento  Johannis  HaU 
unius  ex.  cui,  ^rc  de  bene,  ^.  jurat,  reservata 
potestate,  ^c.  Susanna  HaU,  aU,  ex.  ^c.  earn 
cum  venerit,  ^c.  pctUur,  ^^ 


THE  MEMORY 

or  MY  BELOTXD 

MR.  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE, 

AND  WHAT  HE  HATH  UEFT  US. 


To  draw  no  envy,  Shakspeare,  on  thy  name. 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book  and  fame : 
While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such. 
As  neither  man  nor  Muse  can  praise  too  much. 
'Tis  true,  and  all  men's  suffrage.     But  these  wayt 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise. 
For  silliest  ignorance  on  these  may  hght. 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne'er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  all  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise, 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seem'd  to  raise. 
These  are,  as  some  infamous  bawd  or  whore 
Should  praise  a  matron.  What  could  hurt  her  more  7 
But  thou  art  proof  against  them,  and  indeed 
Above  th'  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I  therefore  will  begin.     Soul  of  the  age  !  • 

Th'  applause  !  delight !  the  wonder  of  our  stage ! 
My  Snakspeare,  rise !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser,  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room  i 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb. 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  lire, 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses, 
1  mean  with  great,  but  disproportion'd  muses : 
For  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  j'ears, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers. 
And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lily  outshine, 
Or  sporting  Kid,  or  Marlow's  mighty  line. 
And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee,  1  will  not  seek 
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For  names ;  but  call  forth  thund'ring  Eschylus, 

Euripides,  and  Sophocles  to  us, 

Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead, 

To  live  again,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread. 

And  sh/)ke  a  stage  :  or  when  thy  socks  were  on, 

Leave  thee  alone  for  the  comparison 

Of  all,  that  insolent  GreecR,  or  haughty  Rome 

Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 

Triumph,  my  Britain,  thou  hast  one  to  show, 

To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 

He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ! 

And  all  the  Muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 

When,  like  Apollo,  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm ! 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs. 

And  joy'd  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines  ! 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 

As  since,  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit. 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please ; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all :  thy  art. 

My  gentle  Shakspeare,  must  enjoy  a  part. 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be. 

His  art  doth  give  the  fashion.     And  that  he 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  Muse's  anvil ;  turn  the  same. 

And  himself  with  it,  that  he  thinks  to  frame  ; 

Or  for  the  laurel,  he  may  gain  a  scorn, 

For  a  good  poet  s  made,  as  well  as  t)om. 

And  such  wert  thou.     Look  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  issue  :  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakspeare's  mind  and  manners  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-turned,  and  true  filed  lines  : 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance, 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon  !  what  a  sight  it  were, 

To  see  thee  in  our  water  yet  appear, 

And  make  those  slights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James ! 

But  stay,  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advanc'd,  and  made  a  constellation  there  ! 

Shine  forth  thou  star  of  poets,  and  with  rage, 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer  the  drooping  stage, 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  moum'd 

like  night. 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volumes'  light. 

Ben  Jorsok. 


WORTHY  MASTER  SHAKSPEARE, 
Am)  HIS  POEMS. 


A  MIND  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  clear 

And  equal  surface  can  make  things  appear, 

Distant  a  thousand  years,  and  represent 

Them  in  their  lively  colours,  just  extent : 

To  outrun  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 

Rowl  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 

Of  death  and  Lethe,  where  confused  lie 

Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality  : 

In  that  deep  dusky  dungeon,  to  discern 

A  royal  ghost  from  churls ;  by  art  to  learn 

The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 

Them  sudden  birth,  wond'ring  how  oft  they  live ; 

What  story  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 

At  second  hand,  and  picture  without  brain, 

Senseless  and  soulless  shews  :  To  give  a  stage, — 

Ample,  and  true  with  life, — voice,  action,  age, 


As  Plato's  year,  and  new  scene  of  the  world, 
Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  hurl'd  : 
To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  from  their  hersc, 
Make  kings  his  subjects  ;  by  exchanging  verse 
Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  age 
Joys  in  their  joy  and  trembles  at  their  rage  J 
Yet  BO  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 
Take  pleasure  in  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 
Both  weep  and  smile  ;  fearful  at  plots  so  sad. 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear ;  abus'd,  and  glad 
To  be  abus'd  ;   afiected  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  false,  pleas'd  in  that  ruth 
At  which  we  start,  and,  by  elaborate  play, 
Tortur'd  and  tickl'd  ;  by  a  crab-like  way 
Time  past  made  pastime,  and  in  ugly  sort 
Disgorging  up  his  ravin  for  our  sport :— — 

While  the  plebeian  imp,  from  lofty  throne. 

Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines  ;  now  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love  ; 
To  strike  up  and  stroke  down,  both  joy  and  ire ; 
To  steer  the  affections  ;  and  by  heavenly  fire 
Mould  us  anew,  stol'n  from  ourselves  : 

This, — and  much  more,  which  cannot  be  exprest 
But  by  himself,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  breast, — 
Was  Shakspeare's  freehold ;  which  his  cunning  brain 
Improv'd  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  train  : — 
The  buskin'd  muse,  the  comick  queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of'^Clio,  nimble  nand 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair, 
The  silver-voic'd  lady,  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  she  whose  speaking  silence  daunts, 
And  sne  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chants. 

These  jointly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  another ; 
Obey'd  by  all  as  spouse,  but  lov'd  as  brother  ;^ 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe,  of  sable  grave. 
Fresh  green,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  most  brare, 
And  constant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltless  white, 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright : 
Branch'd  and  embroider'd  like  the  painted  spring ; 
Each  leaf  match'd  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk  :  there  nm 
Italian  works,  whose  thread  the  sisters  spun  ; 
And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the  choics 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice ; 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock  ;  there  plays  a  fair  ' 
But  chiding  fountain,  purled :  not  the  air. 
Nor  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn  • 
Not  out  of  common  tiffany  or  lawn. 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  Muses  know, 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow 

Now,  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy. 
In  mortal  garments  pent, — Death  may  destroy. 
They  say,  his  body  ;  but  his  verse  shall  live, 
And  more  than  nature  takes  our  hands  shall  give  : 
In  a  less  volume,  but  more  strongly  bound, 
Shakspeare  shall  breathe  and  speak ;  with  laurel 

crown'd. 
Which  never  fades  ;  fed  with  ambrosian  meat ; 
In  a  well-lined  vesture,  rich  and  neat : — 
So  with  this  robe  they  clothe  him,  bid  him  wear  it ; 
For  time  shall  never  stain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 

The  friendly  admirer  of  his  Endowments, 

I.  M.  S. 

These  admirable  verses  were  first  prefixed  (o  the 
second  folio  printed  in  1632  :  they  are  here  placed  as  a 
noble  tribute  from  a  contemporary  to  the  genius  of  our 
immortal  Poet.  Conjecture  has  been  vainly  employed 
tipon  the  Initials  I.  M.  S.  affixed.  I  entirely  subscribe 
to  Mr.  Boaden's  opinion  that  they  are  from  the  pen  ol 
George  Chapman ;  the  structure  of  the  verse  and  the 
phraseology  bear  marks  of  his  hand,  and  the  vein  ot 
poetry  such  as  would  do  honour  to  his  genius. 

s.  w.  s 


.  ,  .  ••  '■-  •»  .■'--  .~J 


THE  PREFACE  OF  THE  PLAYERS. 

Prefixed  to  the  First  Folio  Edition  published  in  1623. 


TO  THE  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  READERS, 

From  the  most  able,  to  him  that  can  but  spell :  there  you  are  number'd.  Wo 
had  rather  you  were  weigh'd.  Especially,  when  the  fate  of  all  Bookes  depends 
upon  your  capacities :  and  not  of  your  heads  alone,  but  of  your  pvirsea.  "Well!  it 
is  now  publique,  and  you  wil  stand  for  your  priviledges  wee  know :  to  read,  and 
censure.  Do  so,  but  buy  it  first.  That  doth  best  commend  a  Booke,  the  Stationer 
saies.  Then,  how  odde  soever  your  braines  be,  or  your  wisedomes,  make  your 
licence  the  same,  and  spare  not.  Judge  yoiu:  sixe-pen'orth,  your  shillings  worth, 
your,  five  shillings  worth  at  a  time,  or  higher,  so  you  rise  to  the  just  rates,  and 
welcome.  But,  whatever  you  do,  Buy.  Censure  will  not  drive  a  Trade,  or  make 
the  Jacke  go.  And  though  you  be  a  Magistrate  of  wit,  and  sit  on  the  Stage  at 
Black-Friers,  or  the  Cockpit,  to  arraigne  Playes  dailie,  know,  these  Playes  have 
had  their  triall  alreadie,  and  stood  out  all  Appeales ;  and  do  now  come  forth  quitted 
rather  by  a  Decree  of  Covut,  than  any  purchas'd  Letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse,  worthie  to  have  bene  wished,  that  the  Author 
himselfe  had  lived  to  have  set  forth,  and  overseen  his  owne  writings ;  But  since  it 
hath  bin  ordain'd  otherwise,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray 
you,  doenot  envie  his  Friends,  the  office  of  their  care  and  paine,  to  have  collected 
and  pubUsh'd  them ;  and  so  to  have  publish'd  them,  as  where  (before)  you  were 
abus'd  with  divers  stolne,  and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed  and  deformed  by  the 
frauds  and  stealthes  of  injurious  impostors,  that  expos'd  them ;  even  those  are  now 
offer'd  to  your  view  cur'd,  and  perfect  of  their  limbes ;  and  all  the  rest,  absolute  in 
their  numbers,  as  he  conceived  the :  Who,  as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  Nature, 
was  a  most  gentle  expresser  of  it.     His  mind  and  hand  went  together :  and  what 
he  thought,  he  uttered  with  that  easinesse,  that  wee  have  scarse  received  from 
him  a  blot  in  his  papers.     But  it  is  not  our  province,  who  only  gather  his  works,  i 
and  give  them  you,  to  praise  him.     It  is  yours  that  reade  him.     And  there  we 
hope,  to  your  divers  capacities,  you  wiU  finde  enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold  you : : 
for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie  hid,  then  it  could  be  lost.     Reade  him,  therefore ;  anii 
againe,  and  againe :  And  if  then  you  doe  not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in  some  mar i* 
nifest  danger,  not  to  understand  him.    And  so  we  leave  you  to  other  of  his  Friends,  r 
whom  if  you  need,  can  bee  your  guides :  if  you  neede  them  not,  you  can  leada 
yourselves,  and  others.    And  such  readers  w6  T\nsh  him. 

John  Heminob, 
Henrie  Cokdell. 


TEMPEST. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


tl  T^HE  Tempest  and  the  Midsummer  Night's  Bream 
■••  (says  Warbunon)  are  the  noblest  efforta  of  that 
sublime  and  amazing  imagination,  peculiar  to  Shak- 
speare,  which  soars  above  the  bounds  of  nature,  without 
forsaking  sense ,  or,  more  properly,  carries  nature  along 
with  him  beyond  her  established  limits." 

No  one  has  hitherto  discovered  the  novel  on  which  this 
play  is  founded ;  yet  Collins  the  poet  told  Thomas  War- 
ton  that  the  plot  was  taken  from  the  romance  of '  Aurelio 
and  Isabella,'  which  was  frequently  printed  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  sometimes  in  three  or  four  languages 
in  the  same  volume.  In  the  calamitous  mental  indispo- 
sition which  visited  poor  Collins  his  memory  failed  him  ; 
and  he  most  probably  substituted  the  name  of  one  novel 
for  another ;  the  iable  of  Aurelio  and  Isabella  has  no 
relation  to  the  Tempest.  Mr.  Malone  thought  that  no 
such  tale  or  romance  ever  existed;  yet  a  friend  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Boswell  told  him  that  he  had  some  years 
ago  actually  perused  an  Italian  novel  which  answered 
Collins'  description ;  but  his  memory,  unfortunately,  did 
not  enable  him  to  recover  it. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Douce,  in  his  valuable  '  Illustrations 
of  Shakspeare,'  published  in  1807,  had  suggested  that 
the  outline  of  a  considerable  part  of  this  play  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  account  of  Sir  George  Somers'  voyage 
and  shipwreck  on  the  Bermudas  in  1609 ;  and  had  point- 
ed out  some  passages  which  confirmed  his  suggestion. 
At  the  same  time  it  appears  that  Mr.  Malone  was  enga- 
ged in  investigating  the  relations  of  this  voyage :  and  he 
subsequently  printed  the  results  of  his  researches  in  a 
pamphlet,  which  he  distributed  among  his  friends; 
wherein  he  shows,  that  not  only  the  title  but  many  pas- 
sages in  the  play  were  suggested  to  Shakspeare  by  the 
account  of  the  tremendous  Tempest  which,  in  July, 
1609,  dispersed  the  fleet  carrying  supplies  from  England 
to  the  infant  colony  of  Virginia,  ana  wrecked  the  vessel 
in  which  Sir  George  Some.s  and  the  other  principal 
commanders  had  sailed,  on  one  of  the  Bermuda  Islands. 

Sir  George  Somers,  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  and  Captain 
Newport,  with  nine  ships  and  five  hundred  people,  sailed 
from  England  in  May,  1609,  on  board  the  Sea  Venture, 
which  was  called  the  Admiral's  Ship  ;  and  on  the  2oth 
of  July  she  was  parted  from  the  rest  by  a  terrible  tem- 
pest, which  lasted  forty-eight  hours  and  scattered  the 
whole  fleet,  wherein  some  of  them  lost  their  masts  and 
others  were  much  distressed.  Seven  of  the  vessels, 
however,  reached  Virginia  ;  and,  after  landing  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  again  set  sail  fir  Eng- 
land. Two  of  them  were  wrecked,  in  their  way  home, 
on  the  point  of  Ushant ;  the  others  retiu'ned  safely  to 
England,  ship  after  ship,  in  1610,  bringing  the  news  of 
the  supposed  loss  of  the  Admiral's  ship  and  her  crew. 
During  a  great  part  of  the  year  1610  the  fate  of  Somers 
and  Gates  was  not  known  in  England ;  but  the  latter, 
having  been  sent  home  by  Lord  Delaware,  arrived  in 
August  or  September.  The  Council  of  Virginia  pub- 
lished a  narrative  of  the  disasters  which  had  befallen 
the  fleet,  and  of  their  miraculous  escape.  Previously 
however  to  its  appearance,  one  Jourdan,  who  probably 
returned  from  Virginia  in  the  same  ship  with  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Discovery  of 
the  Bermudas,  other-vise  called  The  Isle  of  Divels  ;  by 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Somers,  and  Captain 
Newport,  with  divers  others  :"  in  which  he  relates  the 
circumstances  of  the  storm.  "  They  were  bound  for 
Vurginia,  and  at  that  time  in  30"  N.  latitude.  The  whole 
crew,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  weary 
with  pumping,  had  given  all  for  lost,  and  began  to  drink 
their  strong  waters,  a7id  to  take  leave  of  each  other, 
intending  to  commit  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  sea. 
Sir  George  Somers,  who  had  sat  three  days  and  nights 
on  the  jX)op,  with  no  food  and  little  rest,  at  length  descri- 
ed land,  and  encouraged  them  (Tnany  from  weariness 
hoping  fallen  asleep)  to  continue  at  the  pumps.    They 


complied,  and  fortunately  the  ship  was  driven  and 
jammed  between  two  rocJcs,  fast  lodged  and  locked  for 
further  budging."  One  hundred  and  fifty  persons  got 
on  shore ;  and  by  means  of  their  boat  and  skiff  (for  this 
was  halfamue  irom  land)  they  saved  such  part  of  their 
goods  and  provisions  as  the  water  had  not  spoiled,  all 
the  tackling  and  much  of  the  iron  of  their  ship,  which 
was  of  great  service  to  them  in  fitting  out  another  vessel 
to  carry  them  to  Virginia. 

"  But  our  delivery,"  says  Jourdan,  "  was  not  more 
strange  in  falling  so  opportunely  and  happily  upon  tho 
land,  as  [than]  our  feeding  and  provision  was,  beyond 
our  hopes,  and  all  men's  expectations,  most  admirable  ; 
for  the  Islands  of  the  Bermudas,  as  every  man  knoweth 
that  hath  heard  or  read  of  them,  were  never  inhabited 
by  any  Christian  or  Heathen  people,  but  ever  esteemed 
and  reputed  a  most  prodigious  and  inchanted place,  af- 
fording nothing  but  gusts,  storms,  and  foul  weather; 
which  made  every  navigator  and  mariner  to  avoid  them 
as  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  or  as  they  would  shunne  the 
Divell  himself :  and  no  man  was  ever  heard  to  make  for 
this  place ;  but  as,  against  their  wils,  they  have,  by 
storms  and  dangerounesse  of  the  rocks  lying  seven 
leagues  into  the  sea,  suffered  shipwracke.  Yet  did  we 
finde  there  the  ayre  so  temperate  and  the  country  so 
aboundantlyfruitf  nil  oia\\  fit  necessaries  for  the  susten- 
tation  and  preservation  of  man's  life,  that,  most  in  a 
manner  of  all  our  provision  of  bread,  beere,  and  victuall 
being  quite  spoiled  in  lying  long  drowned  in  salt  water 
notwithstanding  we  were  there  for  the  space  of  nini 
months,  we  were  not  only  well  refreshed,  comforted, 
and  with  good  satiety  contented, butout  of  the  aboundancc 
thereof  provided  us  some  reasonable  quantity  and  pro 
portion  of  provision  to  carry  us  for  Virginia,  and  to  main- 
tain ourselves  and  that  company  we  found  there  :— 
wherefore  my  opinion  sincerely  of  this  island  is,  thaj 
whereas  it  hath  beene,  and  is  still,  accounted  the  most 
dangerous,  unfortunate,  and  forlorne  place  of  the  world, 
it  IS  in  truth  the  richest,  healthfullest,  and  [most]  pleas- 
ing land  (the  quantity  and  bignesse  thereof  considered,) 
and  merely  naturall,  as  ever  man  set  Ibote  upon." 

The  publication  set  Ibrth  by  the  Council  of  Virginia, 
entitled,  "  A  true  Declaration  of  the  Estate  of  the  Colony 
of  Virginia,  &c.  1610,"  relates  the  same  facts  and  events 
in  better  language,  and  Shakspeare  probably  derived  his 
first  thought  of  working  these  adventures  up  into  a  dra- 
matic form  from  an  allusion  to  the  drama  in  this  piece. 

"  These  islands  of  the  Bermudas,"  says  this  narrative, 
"  have  ever  been  accounted  as  an  inchaunted  pile  of 
rocks,  and  a  desert  inhabitation  for  divells  ;  but  all  the 
fairies  of  the  rocks  were  but  flocks  of  birdes,  and  all  the 
divels  that  haunted  the  woods  were  but  herds  of  swine." 
— ^What  is  there  in  all  this  Tragicall  CumeEdie  that 
should  discourage  us  ? 

The  covert  allusions  to  several  circumstances  in  the 
various  narrations  of  this  Voyage  have  been  illustrated 
with  great  ingenuity  by  Mr.  Malone  ;  and  many  of  them 
will  no  douU  have  already  struck  the  reader,  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  reference  to  his  more  de- 
tailed account. 

The  plot  of  this  play  is  very  simple,  independent  of 
the  magic  ;  and  Mr.  Malone  has  pointed  out  two  sources 
from  whence  he  thinks  Shakspeare  derived  suggestions 
for  it.  The  one  is  a  play  by  Robert  Green,  entitled 
"The  Comical  History  of  Alphonsus  King  of  Arragon  ;" 
the  other  is  the  Sixth  Metrical  Tale  of  George  Turber- 
ville,*  formed  on  the  fourth  novel  of  the  founhday  of  the 
Decamerone  of  Boccaccio,  to  which  he  is  probably  in- 
debted for  the  hint  of  the  marriage  of  Claribel.  The 
magic  of  the  piece  is  unquestionably  the  creation  of  the 
great  bard  himself,  suggested  no  doubt  by  the  popular 


*  Tragical  Tales,  translated  by  Turberville  in  time  of 
biairoubles,  out  of  sundrie  Italians,  &c.  8vo  loST. 
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notions  respecting  the  Bermudas.  Mr.  Malone  confesses 
that  the  hints  furnished  by  Green  are  so  slisrht  as  not  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  Shakspeare,  and  I' have  there- 
fore not  thought  it  necessary  to  follow  him  in  his  ana- 
lysis. The  late  Dr.  Vincent,  the  highly  respected  Dean 
of  Westminster,  pointed  out  a  passage  in  Magellan's 
Voyage  to  the  South  Pole,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
"Eden's  Historr  of  Travaile," printed  in  1577,  that 
may  have  fumisned  the  first  idea  of  Caliban,  and  as  it 
Is  curious  in  itself,  I  shall  venture  to  transcribe  it.  "  De- 
partyng  from  hence,"  says  Eden,  "  they  iayled  to  the 
49  degre  and  a  halfe  under  the  pole  antartike ;  where 
Being  wyntered,  they  were  inforced  to  remayne  there 
for  the  space  of  two  monethes,  all  which  tyme  they  saw 
no  man :  except  that  one  day  by  chance  they  espyed  a 
man  of  the  stature  of  a  gyanl,  who  came  to  the  haven 
dauncing  and  singing,  and  shortly  after  seemed  to 
cast  dust  over  his  head.  Th»  captayne  sent  one  of  his 
men  to  the  shore  with  the  shippe  bdate,  wno  made  the 
lyke  signe  of  peace.  The  which  thyne  the  giant  seeing, 
was  out  of  feare,  and  came  with  the  captayne's  servant, 
to-his  presence,  into  a  little  islande.  When  he  sawe  the 
captayne  with  certayne  of  his  company  about  him,  he 
was  greatly  amazed  ;  and  made  signes,  holding  up  his 
hande  to  heaven,  signifying  thereby  thai  mtr  men  came 
from  thence.  This  giant  was  so  byg  that  the  head  of 
one  of  our  meii  of  a  meane  stature  came  but  to  his 
waste.  He  was  of  goo<i  corporation  and  well  made  in 
all  partes  of  his  bodie,  with  a  large  visage  painted  with 
divers  colours,  but  for  the  most  jiarte  yelow.  Uppon  his 
cheekes  were  pavnted  two  hartes,  and  red  circles  about 
his  eyes.  The  heare  of  his  head  was  coloured  whyie, 
and  his  apparell  was  the  skynne  of  a  beast  sowed  to- 
gether. This  beast  (as  seemed  unto  us)  had  a  large 
head,  and  great  eares  lyke  unto  a  mule,  with  the  body 
of  a  cammell  and  tayle  of  a  horse.  The  feet  of  the 
gyant  were  folded  in  the  sayde  skynne,  after  the  manner 
of  shooes.  He  had  in  his  hande  a  bygge  and  shorte 
bowe  ;  the  sleyng  whereof  was  made  of  a  sinewe  of  that 
beaste.  He  had  also  a  bundle  of  long  arrowes  made  of 
reedes,  feathered  after  the  manner  of  ours,  typte  with 
eharp  stones,  in  the  stead  of  iron  heades.  The  captayne 
caused  him  to  eate  and  drinke,  and  gave  him  many 
thinges,  and  among  other  a  great  looking  glasse,  in  the 
which  as  soon  as  he  sawe  his  owne  likeness,  was  so- 
daynly  afrayde,  and  started  backe  with  suche  violence, 
that  he  ovenhrewe  two  that  stood  nearest  about  him. 
When  the  captayne  had  thus  gyven  him  certayne  haukes 
belles,  with  also  a  lookyng  glasse,  a  combe,  and  a 
payre  of  beades  of  glasse,  he  sent  him  to  lande  with 
foure  of  his  owne  men  well  armed.  Shortly  aft*r,  they 
sawe  another  gyant  of  somewhat  greater  stature  with 
his  bowe  and  arrowes  in  his  hande.  As  he  drew  nearer 
unto  our  men  hee  laide  his  hande  on  his  hea(}|  and 
pointed  up  towards  heaven,  and  our  men  did  the  Ivke. 
The  captayne  sent  his  shippe  boate  to  bring  him  to  a  little 
islande,  beyng  in  the  haven.  This  giant  was  very 
tractable  and  pleasaunt  He  soong  and  daunsed,  and 
in  his  daunsing  left  the  print  of  his  feete  on  the  ground. 
After  other  xv.  dayes  were  past,  there  came  foure 
other  giauntes  without  any  weapons,  but  had  hid  their 
bowes  and  arrowes  in  certaine  bushes.  The  captayne 
ret^ned  two  of  these,  which  were  youngest  and  best 
made.  He  tooke  them  by  a  deceite,  in  this  manner ; 
that  givin"  them  knyves,  sheares,  looking-rlasses, 
belles,  beades  of  chrystall,  and  such  other  trifles,  he  so 
fylled  their  handes,  that  they  could  holde  no  more ;  then 
caused  two  paire  of  shackels  of  iron  to  be  putt  on  their 
legges,  making  signes  that  he  would  also  give  them 
•hose  chaynes,  which  they  liked  very  well  because  they 
were  made  of  bright  and  shining  metall.  And  whereas 
they  could  not  carry  them  bycause  theyr  hands  were  full, 
the  other  giants  would  have  carryed  them,  but  the 
captayne  would  not  suffer  them.  When  they  felt  the 
shackels  fast  about  theyr  legges,  they  began  to  doubt ; 
but  the  captayne  did  put  them  in  comfort  and  bade  them 
stand  stille.  In  fine,  when  they  sawe  how  they  were 
deceived,  they  roared  lyke  buUes,  and  cryed  upon  theyr 
great  devill  Setebos,  to  help  them.  They  say  that 
when  any  of  l^em  dye,  there  appeare  x  or  xi  devils 
leaping  and  daunsing  about  the  bodie  of  the  dead,  and 
seeme  to  have  theyr  bodies  paynted  with  divers  colours, 
and  that  among  other  there  is  one  scene  bigser  than  the 
residue,  who  maketh  great  mirth  with  rejoysing.  This 
great  devyll  they  call  Setebos,  and  call  the  lesse  Che- 
leule.  One  of  these  giantes  which  they  tooke,  declared 
by  signes  that  he  had  seen  devylles  with  two  homes 
above  thevr  heades,  with  long  heare  downe  to  thei/r 
feete,  And  that  they  caste  fonh  fyre  at  theyr  throatee 
both  before  and  behind.  The  captayne  named  these 
people  Patagoni.  The  moste  parte  of  them  weare  the 
akynnes  of  such  beastes  whereof  I  have  spoken  before. 
They  lyve  of  raw  fleshe,  and  a  certaine  sweete  rooie 
Which  they  call  capar." 
CaUban,  as  was  Iflu^  »mc«  observAd  by  Dr.  Fumer,  is 


merely  the  metathesis  of  Cann!ba1.    Of  the  CamiJbala 
a  Ions  account  is  given  by  Eden,  uhi  supra. 

"The  Tempest,"  says  the  judicious  Schlegel,  "has 
little  action  and  progressive  movement ;  the^  union  of 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  is  fixed  at  their  first  meeting, 
and  Prospero  merely  throws  apparent  obstacles  in  their 
way  ;  the  shipwrecked  band  go  leisurely  about  the 
island ;  the  attempts  of  Seba.stian  and  Antonio  on  the 
life  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  of  Caliban  and  his 
drunken  companions  against  Prospero,  are  nothing  but 
a  feint,  as  we  foresee  that  they  will  be  completely  frus- 
trated by  the  magical  skill  ofthe  latter ;  nothing  remains 
therefore  but  the  punishment  of  the  guilty,  by  dreadful 
sights  which  harrow  up  their  consciences,  the  discovery, 
and  final  reconciliation.  Yet  this  want  is  so  admirably 
concealed  by  the  most  varied  display  ofthe  fascinationis 
of  poetry  and  the  exhilaration  of  mirth;  the  details  ol 
the  execution  are  so  very  attractive  that  it  requires  no 
small  degree  of  attention  to  perceive  that  the  denouement 
is,  in  some  measure,  already  contained  in  the  exposition. 
The  history  of  the  love  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda,  de- 
veloped in  a  few  short  scenes,  is  enchantingly  beautiful: 
an  afl^ecting  union  of  chivalrous  magnanimity  on  the 
one  part,  and,  on  the  other,  of  the  virgin  openness  of  a 
heart  which,  brought  up  far  from  the  world  on  an  unia- 
habited  island,  has  never  learned  to  disguise  its  innocent 
movements.  The  wisdom  of  the  princely  hermit  Pros- 
pero has  a  magical  and  mysterious  air ;  the  impression 
of  the  black  falsehood  of  the  two  usurpers  is  mitigated 
by  the  honest  gossiping  ofthe  old  and  faithful  Gonzalo  ; 
Trinculo  and  Stephano,  two  good-for-nothing  drunk- 
ards, find  a  worthy  associate  "in  Caliban ;  and  Ariel 
hovers  sweetly  over  the  whole  as  the  personified  geidua 
ofthe  wonderful  fable. 

"  Caliban  has  become  a  bye-word,  as  the  Strang 
creation  of  a  poetical  imagination.  A  mixture  of  the 
gnome  and  the  savage,  half  demon,  half  brute ;  in  his 
behaviour  we  perceive  at  once  the  traces  of  his  native 
disposition,  and  the  influence  of  Prosprero's  education. 
The  latter  could  only  unfold  his  understanding,  without, 
in  the  sliglitesl  degree,  taming  his  rooted  malignity  :  it 
is  as  if  th^  use  of  reason  and  human  speech  should  be 
communicated  to  a  stupid  ape.  Caliban  is  malicious, 
cowardly,  false,  and  base  in  his  inclinations  ;  and  yet  he 
is  essentially  different  from  the  vulgar  knaves  of  a  civi- 
lized world,  as  they  are  occationally  portrayed  by 
Shakspeare.  He  is  rude,  but  not  vulgar ;  he  never  falto 
into  the  prosaical  and  low  familiarity  of  his  drunken  as- 
sociates, for  he  is  a  poetical  being  in  his  way ;  he  always 
speaks  too  in  verse.*  He  has  picked  up  every  thing 
dissonant  and  thorny  in  language,  out  of  which  he  has 
composed  his  vocabulary,  and  of  the  whole  variety  of 
nature,  the  hateful,  repulsive,  and  peuily  deformed  have 
alone  been  impressed  on  his  imagination.  The  magical 
world  of  spirits,  which  the  staff  of  Prospero  has  assem- 
bled on  the  island,  casts  merely  a  faint  reflection  into 
his  mind,  as  a  ray  of  light  which  falls  into  a  dark  cave, 
incapable  of  communicating  to  it  either  heat  or  illumina- 
tion, merely  serves  to  put  in  motion  the  poisonous  va- 
pours. The  whole  delineation  of  this  monster  is  incon- 
ceivably consistent  and  profound,  and  notwithstanding 
its  hateiulness,  by  no  means  hurtful  to  our  feelings,  as 
the  honour  of  human  nature  is  left  untouched. 

"  In  the  zephyr-like  Ariel  the  imageof  air  is  not  to  be 
mistaken,  his  name  even  bears  an  allusion  to  it ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Caliban  signifies  the  heavy  element  of 
earth.  Yet  they  are  neither  of  them  alle^rical  personi- 
fications, but  beings  individually  determined.  In  gene- 
ral we  find,  in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  in  the 
Tempest,  in  the  magical  partof  Macbeth,  and  wherever 
Shakspeare  avails  himself  of  the  popular  belief  in  the 
invisible  presence  of  spirits,  and  the  possibility  of  coming 
in  contact  with  them,  a  profound  view  of  the  inward  iiia 
of  Nature  and  her  mysterious  spnngs ;  which,  it  is  true, 
ought  never  to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the  genuine 
poet,  as  poetry  is  altoeefher  incompatible  with  mechani 
cal  physics,  but  whicTi  few  have  possessed  in  an  equal 
degree  with  Dante  and  himself."t 

It  seems  probable  that  this  play  was  written  in  1611  • 
at  all  events  between  the  years  1609  and  1614.  It  appears 
from  theMSS,  of  Venue  that  the  Tempest  was  acted, 
by  John  Heminge  and  the  rest  of  the  Kine's  Company, 
before  Prince  Charles,  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  the 
Prince  Palatine  Elector,  in  the  beginning  ofthe  year  161S 


♦  Schlegel  is  not  quite  correct  in  asserting  that  Caliban 
"  always  speaits  in  verse."  Mr.  Steevens,  it  is  true, 
endeavoured  to  give  a  metrical  form  to  some  of  his 
speeches,  which  were  evidently  intended  for  prose,  and 
they  are  therefore  in  the  present  edition  so  printed. 
Shakspeare,  throughout  his  plays,  frequently  intrtKluces 
short  prose  speeches  in  the  midst  of  blank  verse. 

t  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  by  Aug.  WilL 
Schlegel,  translated  by  John  Black,  ISlSk  Vol.  ik  p 
178. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED.' 


Alonso,  King  of  Naples. 

Sebastiait,  his  Brother. 

Prospero,  the  rightful  Duke  of  Milan. 

Antonio,  his  Brother,  the  usurping  Duke  o/'Milan. 

Ferdinand,  Son  to  the  King  q/'Naples. 

GoNZALO,  an  honest  old  Counsellor  of  Naples. 

Adrian,        )  r    j 

Francisco,  ^^'^- 

Caliban,  a  savage  and  deformed  Slave, 

Trinculo,  a  Jester. 

Stephano,  a  drunken  Butler. 

Master  of  a  Ship,  Boatswain,  and  Mariners. 


Miranda,  Daughter  to  Prospero. 

Ariei.,  an  mry  Spirit,  \ 

Iris,  n  - 

Ceres,     / 

Juno,         >  Spirits, 

Nymphs,   i 

Reapers,   '' 

Other  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero* 

SCENE,  the  Sea,  with  a  Ship;  qftenoardt  an 
uninhabited  Island. 


ACT.  I. 

SCENE  I.— On  a  Sfiip  at  Sea.     A  Storm,  wUh 

Thunder  and  Ughtning.    Enter  a  Ship-master 

and  a  Boatswain. 

Master. 
Boatswain, — 

Boats.     Here,  master:  what  cheer? 

Mast.     Good :  speak  to  the  mariners :  fall  to't 
yarely,*  or  we  run  ourselves  aground  :  bestir,  be- 
stir. [Exit. 
Enter  Mariners. 

Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts  ;  cheerly,  cheerly,  my 
hearts  ;  yare,  yare  :  Take  in  the  top-sail ;  Tend 
to  the  master's  whistle.—Blow  till  thou  burst  thy 
wind,  if  room  enough  ! 

Enter  Alonso,   Sebastian,    Antonio,  Ferdi- 
nand, GoNzALO,  and  others, 

Alon,  Good  Boatswain,  have  care.  Where's 
the  master  ?  Play  the  men.' 

Boats.     I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

Ant.     Where  is  the  master,  boatswain  ? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  heai-  him  ?  You  mar  our  la- 
bour !  keep  your  cabins  :  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

Cron.     Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence  !  What  care 
these  roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  To  cabin  : 
silence  :   trouble  us  not. 

Gon.  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast 
aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You 
are  a  counsellor ;  if  you  can  command  these  ele- 
ments to  silence,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  pre- 
sent,* we  will  not  hand  a  rope  more  ;  use  your 
authority.  If  you  cannot,  give  thanks  you  have 
lived  so  long,  and  make  yourself  ready  in  your  cabin 
for  the  mischance  of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap. — 
Cheerly,  good  hearts.— Out  of  our  way,  I  sav. 

\Exit. 

Gon.  1  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow  : 
melhinks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him  ;  his 
complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast,  good 
fate,  to  his  hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny 
our  cable,  for  our  own  doth  little  advantage  !  if  he  be 
not  born  to  be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable.  [Exeunt. 


1  From  the  Folio  Edition  of  1623. 

2  That  is,  readily,  nimbly. 

3  That  is,  act  with  spirit,  behave  likt  men.  Thus 
Baret  in  his  Alvearie  :  "  7\>  play  the  man,  or  to  show 
himself  a  valiant  man  in  any  matter.  Se  virum  rrae- 
bere."    P.  399. 

"  Viceroys  and  peers  of  Turk^p/fiy  the  men." 
Tamberlaine,  15^. 

4  The  present  instant. 

5  In  Smith's  Sea  Grammar,  1827,  4to.  under  the  arti- 
cle How  to  handle  a  Ship  in  a  Storme  : — •"  Let  us  lie  as 
Trie  with  our  main  course  ;  that  is,  to  hale  the  tacke 
aboord,  the  sheet  close  aft,  the  boling;  set  up,  and  the 
tielm  tieti  close  aboord." 


Re-enter  Boatswain. 
Boali.     Down  with  the  top-mast ;  yare  ;   lower^ 
lower ;  bring  her  to  try  with    main  course.'     [A. 
cry  witfiin.]     A  plague  upon  this  ho%vling  !   they  ara 
louder  than  the  weather,  or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  GoNaAi.Ok  J 

Yet  again  !  what  do  you  hear  ?  Shall  we  give  o'efj 
and  drown  ?  Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

Seb.  A  pox  o'  your  throat !  you  bawling,  blas- 
phemous, uncharitable  dog ! 

Boats.    Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang  !  you.  whoreson,  insolent 
noise-maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than 
thou  art. 

Gon.  I'H  warrant  him  from  drowning ;  though 
the  ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nut-shel!,  and  as 
leaky  as  an  unstanched^  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold;  set  her  two 
courses;'  off  to  sea  again,  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners,  wet. 

Mar.    All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers  !  all  lost ! 

[Exeunt 

Boats.    What,  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ! 

Gon.     The  king  and  prince  at   prayers  !  let  US 
assist  them. 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 

iS'e6.    I  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant.     We  are  merely^  cheated  of  our  lives  by 
drunkards. — 
This  wide-chapped  rascal ; — 'Would,  thou  might'st 

lie  drowning. 
The  washing  often  tides  ! 

(Jon.  Hell  be  hanged  yet  j 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut'  him. 
[A  confused  noise  withm.^     Mercy   on  us ! — ^We 
split,  we  split ! — FarewoU  my  wife  and  children  !— 
Farewell,  brother  ! — We  split,  we  split,  we  split.^ 

AnL     Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.  [Exit. 

Seb.     Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit, 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of 
sea  for  an  acre  of  barren   ground ;  long' "  heath, 


6  Mr.  Steevens  f^ays  incontinent,  but  the  meaning  is 
evident.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Mad  Lover 
Chilas  says  to  the  frightened  priestess  > 

Down,  yon  dog,  then  ; 

Be  quiet  and  be  staunch  too,  no  inundations. 

7  The  courses  are  the  main  sail  and  fore  sail.  To  lay 
a  ship  a-hold,  is  to  bring  her  to  He  as  near  the  wind  a* 
she  can,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  the  land  and  get  heJ 
out  to  sea. 

8  Merely,  absolutely,  entirely ;  Mere,  Lat. 

9  To  englut,  to  swallow  him. 

10  Instead  of— long  heath,  brown  furzo,  &c.  Sir  Tho 
mas  Hanmer  reads — ling,  heath,  broom,  furze,  tc.  a«J 
I  have  no  doubt  rightly. 
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brown  furze,  any  thing  :  The  wills  above  be  done  ! 
but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.     The  Island  :  before  the  Cell  o/Pros- 
pero.     Enter  Probpero  and  Miranda. 
Mira.   If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them  : 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  slinking  pitch, 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek, 
Dashes  the  fire  out.     O,  I  have  suffer'd 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer !  a  brave  vessel, 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creature  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.     O,  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart !  Poor  souls  !  they  perish  d. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er' 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallowed,  and 
The  freighting*  souls  within  her. 

Pro^   '  Be  collected : 

No  more  amazement :  tell  your  piteous  heart, 
There's  no  harm  done. 
Mira.  O,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro.  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one  !  thee,  my  daughter  ! )  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am  ;   nor  that  I  am  more  better* 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle*  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  "Tia  time 

I  should  inform  thee  further.     Lend  thy  hand. 
And  pluck  my  magick  garment  from  me. — So  : 

[Lays  dovm  Ma  mantle. 
Lie  there,  my  art, '—Wipe  thou  thine  eyes  ;  have 

comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  toiich'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul- 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair. 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink. 

Sit  down ; 
For  thou  must  now  know  further. 

Mira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am  ;  but  stopp'd 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition  ; 
Concluding,  Stay,  not  yet. — 

Pro.  The  hour's  now  come ; 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear  ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Can'st  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  thmk  thou  can'st ;   for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out*  three  years  old. 

jVfiro.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

"Pro.  By  what  ?  by  any  other  house,  or  person  ? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tis  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream  than  an  assurance 


tience  ; 


That  my  remembrance  warrants :  Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 

Pn.    Thou    had'st,  and  more,  Miranda:    Bat 
how  is  it. 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?  What  seest  thou  elsa 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm'  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here, 
How  cam'st  thou  here,  thou  may'st. 

Mira.  But  that  I  do  not. 

Pro.    Twelve    years    since,  Miranda,   tweWo 
years  since. 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  (ather  7 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said — thou  wast  my  daughter  ;  and  thy  (atket 
Was  duke  of  Milan  ;  and  his  only  heir 
A  princess  ; — no  worse  issued. 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens  ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  firom  thence  7 
Or  blessed  was't  we  did  7 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  where  we  heav'd  thenc 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O,  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen"  that  I  have  turned  you  to. 
Which   is  from   my  remembrance !    Please  yoa 
further. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  AntoniO'~ 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious  ! — he  whom,  next  thyself^ 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state  ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first. 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke  ;  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity,  and,  for  the  liberal  arts. 
Without  a  parallel ;  those  being  all  my  study, 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 
And  lo  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported. 
And  wrapped  in  secret  studies.     Thy  false  undo.— 
Dost  thou  attend  me  7 

ACra.  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits. 
How  to  deny  them  ;  whom  to  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash'  for  overtopping  ;  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine  j  I  say,  or  chang'd 

them, 
Or  else  new  form'd  them  :  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  th'  state 
To  what  tunc  pleas'd  his  ear ;  that  now  he  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princelv  trunk. 
And  suck'd  my  veidure  out  on'u — Thou  attend'st  not^ 

Mira.  O  good  sir,  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thee  mark  ma. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicate 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which,  but  by  being  so  retir'd, 
O'er-priz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature :  and  my  trust. 
Like  a  good  parent,'"  did  beget  of  him 
A  felsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 


1  i.  e.  or  ever,  ere  ever ;  signifying,  in  modem  Eng- 
lish, sooner  than  at  any  time. 

2  Instead  ot  freighting  the  first  folio  TeSiAsfraughting. 

3  The  double  superlative  is  in  frequent  use  among 
our  elder  writers. 

4  To  meddle,  is  lo  mix,  or  to  interfere  with. 

6  Lord  Burleigh,  when  he  put  off  his  gown  at  night, 
used  to  say  "  Lie  there.  Lord  Treasurer." — FuUer''8 
Holv  State,  p.  237. 

6  Out  is  used  for  entirety,  quite.  Thus  m  Act  iv: 
•'And  be  a  boy  right  out." 

7  Abysm  was  the  old  mode  of  spelling  ahyt ;  from 
Us  French  original  abisme. 

9  Teen  is  grief,  sorrow. 

9  To  trash  means  to  check  the  pace  or  progress  of 
any  one.  The  term  is  said  to  be  still  in  use  among 
sportsmen  in  the  North,  and  signifies  to  correct  a  dog 
for  misbehaviour  in  pursuing  the  game  ;or  overtopping 
or  outrunning  the  rest  of  the  pack.  Trashes  are  clogs 
strapped  round  the  neck  of  a  dog  to  prevent  his  over- 
speed. 

Todd  has  given  four  instances  from  Hammond's  works 
of  the  word  in  this  sense.    "  Clqg  and  traa\"—"tn 


cumber  and  trash" — "  lo   trash  or  overslow  " — and 
"foreslowed  and  trashed." 

There  was  another  word  of  the  same  kind  used  In 
Falconrv  (from  whence  Shakspeare  very  frequently 
draws  his  similies  ;)  "  Trassing  is  when  a  hawk 
raises  alofl  any  fowl,  and  soaring  with  it,  at  length 
descends  therewith  to  the  ground." — Dietionariitm 
Rusticvm,  1704. 

Probably  this  term  is  used  by  Chapman  in  hit  ad 
dress  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  Homer 
"  That  whosesoever  muse  dares  use  her  win; , 
When  his  muse  flies  she  will  t>e  Irass't  by  his. 

And  show  as  if  a  Bemade  should  spring 
Beneath  an  Ea^le." 
There  is  also  a  paasaM  in  the  Bonduca  of  Beaomon* 
and  Fletcher,  wherein  Caralach  save : 

"t  fled  too, 
But  not  so  fast :  your  jewel  had  l»een  lost  then, 
Young  Hengo  there,  he  frasht  roe,  Nennius." 
i.  e.  checked  or  stopped  my  flight. 

I  rather  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  Editors  hars 
been  very  precipitate  in  changing  trace  to  trash  in 
Othello.  Act  ii.  Scene  I.    See  note  on  that  passage. 
1  >  Alluding  to  the  observation  that  a  ^hsr  aters  l^ 
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As  my  trust  was  ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 

A  confidence  sans  bound.     He  being  thus  lorded, 

Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded. 

But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one, 

Who  having,  unto  truth,  by  telling  of  it. 

Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 

To  credit  his  own  lie,' — he  did  believe 

He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  of  the  substitution, 

And  executing  the  outward  face  of  royalty, 

With  all  prerogative  : — Hence  his  amoitioa 

Growing, — Dost  hear  ? 

Mira.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he 
play'd 
And  him  lie  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan :  Me,  poor  man  ! — my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough  ;  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable  :   confederates 

iSo  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  king  of  Naples, 
^o  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage  ; 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow'd,  (al2LS,  poor  Milan  !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens  . 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  the  event  ]  then 
tell  me, 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira,  I  should  sin 

To  think  but*  nobly  of  my  grandmother: 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu'  o'  the  premises,— 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute,— 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom  ;  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  Whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness. 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  tliy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity  ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again  ;  it  is  a  hint,* 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to't. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  further, 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now's  upon  us  ;  without  the  which,  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  7 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench  ; 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.    Dear,  they  durst 

not; 
(So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me)  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  tne  business  ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark  ; 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea  ;  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,  not  rigg'd. 


common  rate  of  men  has  generally  a  son  below  it.  He- 
roumJUii  noxm. 

1  "  Who  having  made  his  memory  such  a  smner  to 
truth  as  to  credit  his  own  lie  by  telling  of  it." 

2  Tooke,  in  his  Diversions  of  Purley,  has  clearly 
wn  thai  we  use  one  word,  But,  in  modem  English, 

iOT  two  words  Bot  and  But,  originally  (in  the  Anglo 
Saxon)  very  different  in  signification,  though  (by  re- 
peated abbreviation  and  corruption)  approaching  in 
sound.  Bot  is  the  imperative  of  the  A.  S.  Botan,  to  boot. 
But  is  the  imperative  of  the  A.  S.  Be-utan,  to  be  out. 
By  this  means  all  the  seemingly  anomalous  uses  of  But 
may  be  explained ;  I  must  however  content  myself  with 
referring  the  reader  to  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  i. 
p.  190.  Merely  remarking  that  but  (as  distinguished 
nrom  Bot)  and  be-out  have  exactly  the  same  meaning, 
viz.  in  modem  English,  without. 

3  In  lieu  of  the  premises  ;  that  is,  "in  consideration 
of  the  premises, — &c."  This  seems  to  us  a  strange  use 
of  this  French  word,  yet  it  was  not  then  unusual. 

"  Sut  takes  their  oaths  in  lieu  of  her  assistance." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher'8  PropketeM. 


Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  had  quit'  it ;  there  they  hoist  us, 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack  !  what  trouble 

Was  I  then  to  you  ! 

Pro.  O  !  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me  !  Thou  didst  smile, 
Infuse    with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 
When  I  have  dcck'd*  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt ; 
Under  my  burden  groan'd  ;  which  rais  d  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,'  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira.  How  came  we  ashore  ? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapohtan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design,)  did  give  us  ;  vnth 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stufU,  and  necessaries, 
Which  since  have  steaded  much  ;  so,  of  his  f  «»• 

tieness. 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  furnish'd  me, 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  'Would  I  mi^tt 

But  ever  see  that  man  ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise  :— 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd  ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  school-master,  made  thee  more  pii}}t 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  carefuL 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  for't !    And  now  ( 
pray  you,  sir, 
(For  still  'tis  beating  in  my  mind,)  your  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm  ? 

Pro.  Enow  thus  far  forth.— 

By  accident  most  strange,  boiutiful  fortune. 
Now  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore :  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star ;  whose  influence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes. 
Will  ever  after  droop. — Here  cease  mora  questions  j 
Thou  art  inclin'd  to  sleep  ;  'tis  a  good  dulness, 
And  give  it  way  ; — ^I  know  thou  can'st  not  choose.— 
[Miranda  tleept. 
Come  away,  servant,  come  ;  I  am  ready  now  ; 
Approach,  my  Ariel ;  come. 

Enter  Ariei,. 

Ari.  All  hail,  great  master !    grave  sir,  hail !  I 
come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure  ;  be't  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds' :  to  thy  strong  bidding,  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality*. 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

Perform'd  to  point'"  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  ? 


4  Hint  is  here  for  cause  or  subject.    Thus  in  a  future 
passage  we  have : — "  Our  hint  of  woe." 

5  Qai7  was  commonly  used  for  quitted. 

6  To  deck,  or  deg,  is  still  used  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties for  to  sprinkle. 

7  An  undergoing  stomach  is  a  stubborn  resolution 
a  temper  or  frame  of  mind  to  bear. 

8  This  is  imitated  in  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess ; 

" tell  me,  sweetest. 

What  new  service  now  is  meetest 

For  the  satyre  ;  shall  I  stray 

In  the  middle  air,  and  stay 

The  sailing  racke,  or  nimbly  take 

Hold  by  the  moon,  and  gently  make 

Suit  to  the  pale  queen  of  night, 

For  a  beame  to  give  thee  light/ 

Shall  I  dive  into  the  sea. 

And  bring  thee  coral,  making  way 

Through  the  rismg  waves,  &c." 

9  Ariel's  quality  \e  not  his  confederates,  but  the  pouera 
of  his  nature  as  a  spirit,  his  qualification  in  sprighting 

10  i.  e.  to  the  minutest  article,  liieraUy  from  the  French 
apoint;  80  in  the  Chances, 

" are  you  all  fit  ? 

n point,  Sir" 
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An.  To  every  article, 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship  ;  now  on  the  beak', 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement :   Sometimes,  I'd  divide, 
And  burn  in  many  places ;  on  the  top-mast. 
The  yards,  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet,  and  join  :  Jove's  lightnings,  the   pre- 
cursors 
D'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And   sight-out  running   were  not:    The  fire,  and 

cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring,  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem'd  to  besiege,  and  make  his  boltfwavos  tremble, 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit ! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil* 
Would  not  infect  his  reason  ? 

An.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad',  and  ptay'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation  :  All,  but  manners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel, 
Tlien  all  a^fire  with  me  :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair,) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd ;  cried,  Hdl  uempty, 
And  all  the  devils  are  here. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 

Ari.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  pcrish'd  ; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  fresher  than  be  ore  :  and  as  thou  bad'st  me, 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  isle  : 
The  kini»'s  son  have  I  landed  by  himself; 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs. 
In  an  odd  an^le  of  the  isle,  and  sitting. 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship, 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  disposed. 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet  7 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship  ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call  st  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vcx'd  Bermoothes,*  there  she's  hid  : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd  ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  sufTer'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep  :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet. 
Which  I  disperj  1  they  all  have  met  again  ; 
And  are  upon  iho  Meditcrransan  f.jte,' 
Bound  saaly  home  for  Naples  i 
Supposing  tiiat  they  saw  tne  kmf's  ship  v/reck'd, 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  t!>y  charge 

Exactly  is  performed  ;    but  there's  more  work  : 
What  IS  the  time  o'  the  day  7 

Aru  Past  tlie  mid  season. 

Pro,  At  least  two  glasses  t  the  time  'twjxt  six 
and  now 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Ari.  Is  there  more  toil  ?  since  thou  must  give  me 
pains, 
Let'me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd, 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  nie. 

Pro.  How  now  ?  moody  ? 

What  is't  thou  can'st  demand  ? 

A'T->  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out?  no  more. 

Ari,  I  pray  thee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service  ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  no  mistaktngs,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge  or  grumblings  r  thou  didst  pro- 
mise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 


1  The  bea/c  was  a  stron/»  pointed  body  at  the  head  of 
onciem  sallcys  ;  it  is  used  here  for  the  forecastle  or  bolt- 
sprit.  The  teaist  is  the  part  between  the  quarter-deck 
and  rhe  forecastle. 

3  Coil  IS  t-natle,  tumult. 

3  Thai  irf  such  a  fever  as  madmen  feel  when  the 
frantic  fli  .a  oil  them. 

4  The  epithet  here  applied  to  the  Bermudas  will  be 
00st  understood  by  Uiose  who  have  seen  the  chafing  of 


Pro.  Doist  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Ari.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost ;    and  think'st  it  much,  to  tread 
the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep  ; — 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north  ; 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  the  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Ari.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.    Thou  liest,  malignant  thing !    Hast  thou 
forgot 
The  foul  witch,  Sycoraz,  who,  with  age  and  envy, 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop  7  hast  thou  forgot  her  7 

Ari.  No,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  hast :  where  was  she  bom  7 

speak :  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier.' 

Pro.  O,  was  she  so  7  I  must. 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been. 
Which  thou  forget'st.  This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'st,  was  banish'd  ;  for  one  thing  she  did. 
They  would  not  take  her  life  :  Is  not  this  true  7 

Aru  Ay,  sir. 

Pro.  This  blue-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
child. 
And  here  was  led  by  the  sailors :  Thou,  my  slava, 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  was  then  her  servant : 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthly  and  abhorr'd  commands. 
Refusing  her  grand  bests,'  she  did  confine  thee, 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers. 
And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage. 
Into  a  cloven  pme  :  within  whicb  rift 
Imprison'd,  thou  didst  painfiilly  remain 
A  dozen  years  ;  within  which  space  she  died. 
And   left,  thee    there ;  where  tnou  didst  vent  %af 

groans. 
As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike  :  Then  was  this  island, 
(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born)  not  honoured  with 
A  human  shape. 

Ari.  Tcs  ;  Caliban  her  son. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so  ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in  :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasta 
Of  ever»angry  bears :  it  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd, which  Sycorax 
Could:  not  again  undo ;  it  was  mine  art, 
When  I  arriv'd,  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Ari.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  read  an  oak. 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari,  Pardon,  roaster: 

I  will  bo  correspondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  spnghling  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so ;  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Ari,  That's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do  7  say  what  7  what  shall  I  do  7 

Pro.  Go,  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea ; 
be  subject 
To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  everv  eyeball  else.     Go,  take  this  shape. 
And  hither  come  m't :  go  hence,  with  diligence. 

{Exit  Ariel. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake  ]  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake  I 


the  sea  over  the  rusged  rocks  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, and  which  renders  access  to  ihem  so  difficulL 
It  was  then  the  current  opinion  that  Bermudas  was  in- 
hnliiteil  by  monsters  and  devils.  Setebos,  the  p)d  ol 
Caliban's  dam,  was  an  American  devil,  worshipped  by 
the  giants  of  Patagonia. 
6  i.  e.  waves,  or  the  sea.    Flat,  Ft. 

6  The  old  English  name  of  Mgiert 

7  Behests,  commands 
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Mira.  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro.  Sliake  it  off:  Come  on; 

We'll  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira,  'Tis  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro,  But,  as  'tis. 

We  cannot  miss'  him :  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood  ;  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.     What  ho!  slave!  Caliban! 
Thou  earth,  thou  !  speak. 

Cod,  [fVilhin.']         There's  wood  enough  within. 

Pro,  Come  forth,  I  say ;  there's  other  business 
for  thee : 
Come  forth,  thou  tortoise  !  when  ?* 

Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  Water-nymph, 

Fine  apparition  !  My  quaint'  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Ari.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.   [Exit. 

Pro,  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  him- 
self 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth ! 

Enter  Caliban.  • 

Cal,  As  wicked  dew  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both  !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye, 
And  bhster  you  all  o'er  ! 
Pro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have 
cramps. 
Side-stitches  inat  shall  pen  thy  breath  up  ;  urchins* 
Shall,  for  that  vast*  of  night  that  they  may  work 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey -combs,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  them. 

Cal.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.     When  thou  earnest 

first, 
Thou  strok'dst    me,    and    mad'st  much   of   me ; 

would'st  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less. 
That  bum  by  day  and  night :   and  then  I  lov'd  thee, 
And  shew'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  the  isle, 
The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place,  and  fer- 
tile : 
Cursed  be  I  that  did  so  ! — All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you  ! 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have, 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king  :   and  here  you  sty 

me 
In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  the  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave. 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness :  I  have  us'd 

thee. 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care  ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 


1  i.  e.  we  cannot  do  without  him.  The  phrase  is  still 
common  in  the  midland  counties. 

2  This  is  a  common  expression  of  impatience.  Vide 
note  on  King  Richard  n.  Act  i.  Scene  1. 

3  Quainr  here  meaos  brisk,  spruce,  dexterous,  from 
the  French  cointe. 

4  Urchins  were  fairies  of  a  particular  class.  Hedge- 
hogs were  also  called  urchins ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  sprites  were  so  named,  because  they  were-of  a  mis- 
chievous kind,  the  urchin  being  anciently  deemed  a 
very  noxious  animal.  Shakspeare  again  mentions  these 
fairy  beings  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

"Like  urchins,  nuphes,  and  fairies  green  and  white." 
In  the  phrase  still  current,  "  a  little  urchin,"  the  idea  of 
the  fairy  still  remains. 

o  That  vast  of  night  is  that  space  of  night.  So,  in 
Hamlet : 

"  In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night,"  nox 
vasta,  midnight,  when  all  things  are  quiet  and  still, 
making  the  world  appear  one  great  uninhabited  waste. 
Ih  the  pneuinatology  of  ancient  times  visionary  beings 


Cal.  O  ho,  0  ho ! — 'would  it  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me  ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Ahborred  slave ; 

Which  any  pnnt  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !  I  pitied  thee. 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each 

hour 
One  thing  or  other  ;  when  thou  didst  not,  savage, 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  wouldst  gabble  liike 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known :   But  thy  vile 

race. 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with ;  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock. 
Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal,  You  taught  me  language  ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse  :  The  red  plague  rid'  you, 
For  learning  me  yoiu:  language ! 

Pro,  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou  wert  best. 
To  answer  other  business.    Shrug'st  thou,  malice  ? 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps  ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches:'  make  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din  ! 

Cal.  No,  'pray  thee  ! — 
I  must  obey  :  his  art  is  of  such  power,  [Andej 

It  would  control  mv  dam's  god,  Setebos,' 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  slave ;  hence ! 

[Exit  Calibait. 

Re-enter  Ahifl  invisible,  playing  and  singing; 

Fkkotnaiid  foUowing  him, 

ARIEL'S  SONG. 

Cojne  unto  these  yellow  sands, 

And  then  take  hands  : 
CourCsied  when  you  have,  and  kissed, 

( The  wild  waves  whist"^) 
Foot  it  Jeatly  here  and  there  ; 
And,  tweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear. 

Hark,  hark  ! 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dispersedty. 

The  watch-dogs  bark  : 
Bur.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [dispersedb). 

Hark,  hark  !  I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chanticlere 
Cry,  Cock-a-doodle-doo. 

Fer.  Where  should  this  musick  be  ?  i'  the  air, 
the  earth  ? 
It  sounds  no  more  ; — and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  of  the  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank. 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck. 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters; 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion, 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  foUow'd  it. 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather : — But  'tis  gone. 
No,  it  begins  again. 


had  different  allotments  of  time  suitable  to  the  variety 
and  nature  of  their  agency. 

6  Destroy. 

7  The  word  aches  is  evidently  a  dissyllable  here  and 
in  two  passages  of  Timon  of  Athens.  The  reader  will 
remember  the  senseless  clamour  that  was  raised  against 
Kemble  for  his  adherence  to  the  text  of  Shakspeare  in 
thus  pronouncing  it  as  the  measure  requires.  "  .^e," 
says  Baret  in  his  Alvearie,  "  is  the  verb  of  this  substan- 
tive .Mche,  ch  being  turned  into  k."  And  that  ache  was 
pronounced  in  the  same  way  as  the  leUer  A  is  placed  be- 
yond doubt  by  the  passage  m  Much  Ado  about  Nothing, 
in  which  Margaret  asks  Beatrice  for  what  she  cries 
Heigh  ho,  and  she  answers  for  an  A.  i.  e.  ache.  See  the 
Epigram  o(^  Heywood  adduced  in  illustration  of  that 
passage.  This  orthography  and  pronunciation  conti- 
nued even  to  the  times  of  Butler  and  Swift.  It  woula  ba 
easy  to  produce  numerous  instances. 

8  "  The  giants  when  they  found  themselves  fettered 
roared  like  bulls,  and  cried  upon  Setebos  to  help  them  '> 
— Eden's  Hist,  oj  Trazayle,  1377.  p.  434. 

9  Still,  sUent 


TEMPEST. 


ActL 


'  Ariel  sings. 

Full  fathom  Jive  thy  father  lies; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  f 
Those  are  piarls  thai  were  his  eyes  : 
Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
Sut  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Seu-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 

[Burden,  ding-dong. 
•      Hark  !  now  I  hear  them, — ding-dong,  oelL 

Fer.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  fa- 
ther.— 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
Ttiat  the  earth  owes  :' — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Pro,  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance, 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond'. 

Mira.  Whatis't?  a  spirit? 

Lord,  how  It  looks  about !  Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form  : — But  'tis  a  spirit. 

Pro.  No,  wench ;  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath 

such  senses 

As  we  have,  such :  This  gallsmt,  which  thou  seest. 

Was  in  the  wreck ;  and  but  he's  something  stain'd 

With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  mighl'st 

call  him 
A  goodly  person :  he  hath  lost  his  fellows, 
And  strays  about  to  find  them. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine ;  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  I  see,         f  Aside. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it : — Spirit,  fine  Spirit !  I'll  free 

thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Per.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend !— Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know,  if  you  remain  upon  this  island ; 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give, 
How  I  may  bear  me  here  ;  My  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder ! 
If  you  be  maid,'  or  no  ? 

Mira.  No  wonder,  sir  ; 

But,  certainly  a  maid. 

Per.  My  language  !  heavens ! — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech, 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro.  How !  the  best  7 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Per.  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples  :  he  does  hear  me  ; 
And,  that  he  does,  I  weep  ;  myself  am  Naples  ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne  er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king  my  father  wreck'd. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Per.  Tes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  duke  of 
Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control'  thee. 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't: — At  the  first  sight  [Aside. 
They  have  chang'd  eyes  ; — Delicate  Ariel, 
I'll  set  thee  free  for  this  ! — A  word,  good  sir  ; 
I  fear,  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong  :*  a 
word. 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?  This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw  ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sighed  for :  pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way  1 


Per. 


1  i.  e.  ouins.  To  oice  was  lo  possess  or  appertain  to, 
in  ancient  language. 

2  The  folio  of  1685  reads  made,  and  manjr  of  the  mo- 
dern editors  have  laboured  lo  persuade  tliemselves  that 
jt  was  the  true  reading,  h  has  been  justly  observed  by 
M.  Mason  that  the  question  is  "  whether  our  readers 
Will  adopt  a  natural  and  simple  expression,  which  re- 
quires no  comment,  or  one  which  the  ingenuity  ofmany 
commentators  has  but  imperfecily  supported." 

3  To  cojitrol  here  signifies  to  confute,  to  contradict 
unanswerablv.  The  ancie>it  n>eaniiig  of  control  was  to 
check  or  exhibit  a  contrary  account,  from  the  old  French 
tonlre'TiUer. 

4  "  you  hava  daoe  jouraeU*  aoma  wroaf :" 


O,  if  a  virgin, 
And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  yoa 
The  queen  of  N^les. 

Pro.  Soil,  sir  ;  one  word  more.— 

They  are  both  in  either's  powers:  but  this  swift 

business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning    [Asidt^ 
Make  the  pnze  light. — One  word  more ;  I  charge 

thee. 
That  thou  attend  me :  thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  namo  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island,  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't. 

Per,  No,  as  I  am  a  maa. 

Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  m  such  a 
temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  an  house. 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  't 

Pro.  Follow  me. — [To  Feri^ 

Speak  not  you  for  him  ;  he's  a  traitor. — Come. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together  ; 
Sea-water  sbalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  wither'd  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled:  Follow. 

Fer.  No; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power.  \He  drawl, 

Mira.  O  dear  father, 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearfiiL* 

Pro.  What,  I  say, 

Mv  foot  my  tutor  ! — Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  con- 
science 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  father! 

Pro.  Hence ;  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mtra.^  Sir,  have  pity  } 

ni  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence  :  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  tliee,  if  not  hate  thee.  What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ?  hush  ! 
Thou  thiiik'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he, 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  Foolish  wench! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affectioiu 

Are  then  most  humble  ;  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pri>.  Come  on;  obey:   [ToTxrd, 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again. 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

■^<»"._  _  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  los^  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  or  this  man's  threats, 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me. 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  comers  else  o'  the  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

P>^-  It  works : — Come  on.— 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me. — 

[To  Ferd.  and  MiKA. 

Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me.         [7^  Akiel. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort ; 

that  is,  spoken  a  falsehood.  Thus  in  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  : 
•'This  is  not  well,  master  Ford,  thh  wrongs  you." 
5  Fearful  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  offormt' 
dable,  terrible,  dreadful,  like  thf  French  epoumntabU: 
as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  Cotgrave  or  any  of  ttvt 
old  dictionaries.  Shnkspeare  almoM  always  uass  fc  in 
this  sense.  In  K.  Henry  VI.  Art  iii.  Scene  -2,  •' A  Mifhty 
and  a  fearful  head  they  are."  He  has  also  fearfui 
wars  ;  fearful  bravery ;  Jtc.  Itc  The  v«rti  to  fear  is 
most  commonly  used  for  to  fright,  lo  terrify,  lo  maks 
afraid.  Mr.  Oifford  remarks,  "as  a  prooi"  how  little 
our  old  dramatisu  were  understood  at  the  Restoralk»n, 
that  Drvden  censures  Jonson  for  an  improper  use  of  this 
word,  the  sense  of  wliich  he  altogether  mistakes." 
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My  father's  of  a  better  natare,  rir, 

Than  he  appears  by  speech  ;  this  is  anwonted, 

Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shall  be  as  firee 

As  mountain  winds :  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Art.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow :  speak  not  for  him.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  Another  Part  of  the  Island.  Enter 
Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo,  Ad- 
rian, Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry:   you  have 
cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy  ;  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss  :  our  hint'  of  woe 
Is  common  ;  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,*  and  the  merchant. 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe  ;  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us:  then  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  Tie  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor'  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.  Look,  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit ; 
by  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gon.  Sir, 

Seb.  One : Tell. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertam'd,   that's 
ofTer'd, 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed;  you  have 
spoken  truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 
■hould. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

Alon.  I  pr'ythee,  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have :  But  yet — 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which  of  them,  he,  or  Adrian,  for  a  good 
wager,  first  begins  to  crow  ? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done  :  The  wager  ? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert, — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ant.  So  you've  pay'd. 

Adr.  Unmhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible, — 

Seb.  Yet,— 

Adr.  Yet. 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  de- 
licate temperance.* 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench. 

Seb.  Ay,  and  a  subtle  ;  as  he  most  learnedly  de- 
livered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or,  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True  ;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lush'  and  lusty  the  grass  looks !  how 
green  ! 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye*  of  green  in't. 


1  See  note  14,  p.  20. 

2  It  was  usual  to  call  a  mtrchant-vessel  a  merchant, 
as  we  now  aay  a  merehant-man. 

3  He  calls  Gonzalo  the  visitor,  in  allusion  to  the  office 
of  one  who  visits  the  sick  to  give  advice  and  consola- 
tion. 

4  Temperance  is  here  used  for  tewperutunt  or  tem 
ptratttteti. 

& 


Ant.  Ho  misses  not  mucK 

Seb.  No  ;  he  doth  but  mistake  (he  truth  totally. 
Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is  (which  is  indeed  al- 
most  beyond  credit) — 

iSe6.  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 
Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drenched  in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their 
freshness,  and  glosses  ;  being  rather  new  dy'd  than 
stain'd  with  salt  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would 
it  not  say,  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 
Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh 
as  when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Africk,  at  the  mar- 
riage of  the  king's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the 
king  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  'Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper 
well  in  our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a 
paragon  to  their  queen. 

Gun.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 
Ant.  Widow?  a  pox  o'  that!   How  came  that 
widow  in  ?  Widow  Dido ! 

Seb.  What  if  he  had  said  widower  ^neas  too  ? 
good  lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow   Dido,  said   you  ?   you    make  me 
study  of  that :  she  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 
Gon.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 
Adr.  Carthage? 
Gon.  I  ansure  you,  Carthage. 
Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp. 
Seb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 
Ant.   What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy 
next  ? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.    And  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea, 
bring  forth  more  islands. 
Gon.  Ay  ? 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.    Sir,  we    were  talking  that  our  garments 
seem  now  as  fresh  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis   at 
the  marriage  of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 
Ant.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 
Seb.  'Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 
Ant.  O,  widow  Dido  ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 
Gon.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first 
day  I  wore  it  ?  I  mean,  in  a  sort.' 
Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 
Gon.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  mar 

riage  ? 
Alon.    You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears, 
against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense  :  'Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there  !  for,  coming  thence, 
My  son  is  lost  j  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too. 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan,  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ! 

Eran.  Sir,  ho  may  live , 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs  ;  he  trod  the  water. 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him :  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arras  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd, 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him :  I  not  doubt. 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no,  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,   you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great 
loss  ; 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daugh- 
ter. 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African : 


o  Lush  is  luxuriant,  in  like  manner  luscious  is  used 
in  A  Mldsiimmer  Night's  Dream: 

"Q.uite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine." 

6  That  is,  with  a  shade  or  small  portinn  of  green. 

"  Red  with  an  eye  of  blue  makes  a  purple." — Boyle. 

7  Alluding  to  the  wonders  of  Amphion's  music 
«  That  iSj  in  a  moNtter  or  degree. 
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Where  sne,  at  least,  is  oanish'd  from  your  eye, 
Who  has  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on't- 

Alon,  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You  we  re  kneel'd  to,  and  importun'd  other- 
wise 
By  all  of  us  ;   and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd,'  between  loathness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she'd  bow.     We  have  lost 

your  son, 
I  fear,  for  ever  ;  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them  of  this  business'  making, 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  the  fault's 
Jfour  own. 

Alon.  So  is  the  dearest*  of  the  loss. 
Gon,  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  (o  speak  it  in ;  you  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Very  well. 

jint.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 
Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir, 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

iS'«6.  Foul  weather? 

Ant.  "Very  foul. 

Gon,  Had  I  a  planta,tion  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  He'd  sow  it  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mnllowg. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  of  it.  What  would  I  do  ? 

Seb.  'Scape  getting  drunk,  (or  want  of  wine. 

G<m.  V  the  commonwealth  I  wouhl  by  contraries 
{Execute  all  things  :  for  no  kind  of  traffic' 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate  ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known  ;  riches,  poverty, 
And  use  of  service,  none  ;  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none : 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation  ;  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women  too  ;  but  innocent  and  pure  : 
No  sovereignty : — 

Seb.  And  yet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  his  comnunuuwealth  for- 
gets the  beginning. 

Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  should  pro- 
duce 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine,* 
Would  I  not  have  ;  out  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foison,'  all  abundance, 
To  feed  «iy  innocent  people. 

Seb.  Np  marrying  among  his  subjects  7 

Ant.  None,  man  ;  all  idle  ;  whores,  and  knaves. 

Gim.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir. 
To  excel  the  golden  age.* 

Seb.  'Save  his  majesty ! 

A'tU.  Long  live  Gonzalo  ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir  7 — 

AJon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more:  thou  dost  talk  no- 
thing to  me. 

Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness  ;  and  did  it 
to  minister  occasion  to  tnese  gentlemen,  who  are 
of  such  sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always 
use  to  lau^h  at  nothing. 

AnL  'Twas  you  we  laughed  at. 

Gon.  Who,  m  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am 
nothing  to  you ;  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at 
nothing  still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given  7 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle :  you 


1  !.  e.  Deliberated,  was  in  suspense. 

2  See  note  on  Tweirth  Night,  Art  v.  Sc.  1. 

8  See  Montaigne's  Essays  translated  by  John  Florio, 
fol.  1603,  Chap.     "Of  the  Caniballes." 

4  An  engine  was  a  term  applied  to  any  kind  of  ma- 
thine  in  Shakspeare's  age 

5  Foison  is  only  another  word  for  plenty  or  abun- 
dance of  provision,  but  chiefly  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
In  a  subsequent  scene  we  have — 

"  Karth's  increase,  and  fuison  plenty." 
8  See  Montaigne  as  cited  before. 
7  Warburton  remarks  that  "  all  this  dialogue  Is  a  fine 
■aure  on  the  Utopian  Treatise  of  Ooirornment,  and  the 


would  lifl  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would 
continue  in  it  five  weeks  without  changing.' 

Enter  Akiel,  invisible,  playing  solemn  mu*ie. 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  bat-fowling. 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gom,  No,  I  warrant  you ;  I  will  not  adventure 
my  digcrction  so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me 
asleep,  for  I  am  very  heavy  7 

Ant.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

[AU  deep  but  Aloit.  Seb.  and  Aitt. 

AUm.  What,  all  so  soon  asleep !  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts':  I 

find, 
They  are  inclined  to  do  so. 

<Se6.  Please  you,  sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow  ]  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 

AtU.  We  two,  my  lord. 

Will  guard  your  person,  while  you  take  your  reft. 
And  watch  your  safety. 

Alan,  Thank  you :  Wondrous  heavy. 

[Alonso  sleeps.    Exit  Ani^v. 

Seb.  Wliat  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them ! 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'  tlte  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not  then  oiu-  eye-lids  sink  7  I  find  not 
Myself  dispos'd  to  sleep. 

Ant  Nor  I ;  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  tooether  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thuiMier-stroke.  What  might 
Worthy  Sebastian  7 — O,  what  might  ? — No  more  ;— 
And  yet,  methiuks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face. 
What  thou  should'st  be  :  the  occasion  speaks  thee  ; 

and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

iS^e6.  What,  art  thou  waking? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak  7 

Seb.  I  do  ;  and,  surely, 

It  is  a  sleepy  langiiage  ;  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep  :  What  is  it  thou  ^dst  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open  ;  standing,  speaking,  moving. 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep— die  rather  j  wlnk'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly ; 

There's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  senous  than  rav  custom  :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me  ;  which  to  do, 
Trebles  thee  o'er.' 

Seb.  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so :  to  ebb, 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  thee. 

Ant.  O, 

If  you  but  knew  how  you  the  purpose  cherish. 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  m  stripping  it, 
You  more  invest  it  !*  Ebbing  men,  inaeed, 
Most  often  do  so  near  tlie  bottom  run. 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee,  say  on  : 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  check,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  tliee  ;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 


impracticable  inconsistent  schemes  therein  recom- 
mended." 

S  Antonio  apparently  means  to  say,  "You  must  be 
more  serious  than  you  usually  are.  if  you  would  pay 
attention  to  my  proixisals  ;  wliich  allention,  if  you  be- 
stow it,  will  in  the  end  make  you  thn're  what  you  are." 

9  Sebastian  introduces  the  simile  of  water.  It  is  la- 
ken  up  by  Antonio,  who  nayo  he  will  leach  hi*  xiagnanc 
waters  to  flow.  "  It  has  aiready  learned  to  ebb,"  sajrs 
Sebastian.  To  which  Antonio  replies — "  O,  if  you  but 
knew  how  much  even  that  metaphor,  which  you  use 
in  iest,  encourages  the  design  which  I  hint  al  ;  how,  in 
strippmg  it  of  wonis  of  their  common  meaninf,  and 
using  them  fignrativelv,  you  adajx  them  to  yovu-  owa 
skuatKn)."— £({Mi6wr;A  Magasttu  Kot.  1780 
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TEMPEST. 


ArU.  Thus,  sir : 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory. 
When  he  is  earth'd,)  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king,  his  son's  alive  ; 
'Tis  as  impossible  that  he's  undrown'd, 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Seb.  I  hare  no  hope 

That  he's  undrown'd. 

Ant.  O,  out  of  that  no  hope. 

What  great  hope  have  you  !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  in  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond,' 
But  doubts  discovery  there.  Will  you  grant,  with  me. 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ? 

Seb.  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then  tell  me. 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis  ;  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues   beyond  man's  life ;    she   that  from 

Naples 
Can  have  no  note,*  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  the  moon's  too  slow,)  till  new-born 

chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable  :  she,  from  whom 
We  all  were  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again ; 
And,  by  that  destiny,  to  perform  an  act, 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue  ;  what  to  come, 
In  your's  and  my  discharge.' 

Seh.  What  stuff  is  this  ? — How  say  you  ? 

'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis; 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples  ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples  ? — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake  ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why  they  were  no 

worse 
Than  now    they  are :    Tliere  be,  that  can  rule 

Naples, 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps  ;  lords,  that  can  prato 
As  amply,  and  unnecessarily. 
As  this  Gonzalo  ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough*  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do  !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !  Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember, 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prosper©. 

Ani.  True : 

And,  look,  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me  ; 
Much  feater  than  before  :  My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience — 

Ant.  Ay,  sir  ;  where  lies  that?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper  ;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom  :  twenty  consciences, 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they. 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !  Here  lies  your  brother. 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon. 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's  dead  ; 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever:  whiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 


Should  not  upbraid  our  course.    For  all  the  rest, 
They'll  take  suggesUon,'  as  a  cat  laps  milk  j 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend, 

Shall  be  my  precedent ;  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.    Draw  thy  sword  :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st ; 
And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together : 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.  O,  but  one  word. 

[They  converse  apart- 

Music.    Re-enter  Ariel,  imnsible, 

Ari.  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the 
danger 
That  you,  his  friend,  are  in  ;  and  sends  me  forth 
For  else  his  projects  die,*  to  keep  them  living. 

[Sings  in  Gonzalo's  ear. 
While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Open-ey^d  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take  .• 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care. 
Shake  off" slumber,  and  beware: 
Atvake  !  awake .' 

Ant,  Then  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Gon.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king . 

[They  toake. 

Alon.  Why,  how  now,  ho !    awake !    Why  are 
you  drawn  ? 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking  ? 

Gon.  What's  the  matter  7 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose, 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowmg 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions  ;  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alon.  1  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O,  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear ; 
To  make  an  earthquake  ;   sure  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  humming. 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me : 
I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cried  ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn  : — there  was  a  noise. 
That's  verity  :  'Best  stand  upon  our  guard  ; 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place  :  let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.  Lead  off  this  ground ;  and  let's  make  fiur- 
ther  search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon.        Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts ! 
For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 

Alon.  Lead  away. 

Ari.  Prospero  my  lord  shall  know  what  I  havo 

done :  [Aside. 

So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  Anotlier  part  of  the  Island.  Enter 
Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  Wood.  A  noise  of 
Thunder  heard. 

CaL  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease  !  His  spirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse.  But  they'll  nor  pinch. 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire, 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark, 


1  i.  e.  The  utmost  extent  of  the  prospect  of  ambition, 
the  point  where  the  eye  can  pass  no  farther. 

2  The  commentators  have  treated  this  as  a  remark- 
able instance  of  Shalcspeare's  ignorance  of  geography  ; 
out  though  the  real  distance  between  Naples  and  Tunis 
is  not  so  immeasurable,  the  intercourse  in  early  times 
between  the  Neapolitans  and  the  Tunisians  was  not 
BO  frequent  as  to  make  it  popularly  considered  less  than 
a  formidable  voyage  ;  Shakspeare  may  however  be 
countenanced  in  liis  poetical  exaggeration,  when  we 
remember  that  ^schylus  has  placed  the  river  Eridanus 
in  Spain;  and  that  Appolonius  Rhodius  describes  the 
Rhone  and  the  Po  as  meeting  in  one  and  discharging 
themselves  into  the  Qviit  otYtrace, 


3  What  is  past  is  the  prologue  to  events  which  are  to 
come ;  that  depends  on  whar  ^ou  and  I  are  to  perform. 

4  A  chough  is  a  bird  of  tht  Jackdaw  kind. 

5  Suggestion  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  temp- 
tation,  or  seduction,  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contem- 
poraries. The  sense  here  is,  that  they  will  adopt  and 
bear  witness  to  any  tale  that  may  be  dictated  to  them. 

6  The  old  copies  read  "  For  else  his  project  dies." 
By  the  transposition  of  a  letter,  this  passage,  which  has 
much  puzzled  the  editors,  is  rendered  more  intelligible. 
— " — to  keep  them  living,"  relates  to  projects,  and  not 
to  Monzo  and  Gonzalo,  as  Steevens  and  Johnson  er> 
roneously  suppueed 
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Act  H. 


Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  them ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me  : 
Sometimes  like  ajjes,  tfiat  moe'  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks*  at  my  foot-fail ;  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who,  with  cloven  tongues, 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness : — Lo  !  now !  lo ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his ;  and  to  torment  me. 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly  :  I'll  fall  flat ; 
Perchance  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin.  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub,  to  bear  off 
any  weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing :  I 
hear  it  sing  i'  the  wind  :  yond'  same  black  cloud, 
yond'  huge  one,  looks  like  a  foul  bumbard^  that 
would  shed  his  liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it 
did  before,  I  know  not  where  to  hide  my  head  :  yond' 
same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls. — 
What  have  we  here  ?  a  man  or  a  fish  7  Dead  or 
alive  ?  A  fish:  he  smells  like  a  fish  ;  a  very  ancient 
and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest, 
Poor-John.  A  strange  fish !  Were  I  in  England 
now,  fas  once  I  was,)  and  had  but  this  fish  painted, 
not  a  holiday-fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of 
silver :  there  would  this  monster  m^e  a  man  ;*  any 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man  :  when  they  will 
not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will 
lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a 
man !  and  his  fins  like  arms !  Warm,  o'  my  troth  ! 
I  do  now  let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer  ; 
this  is  no  fish  but  an  islander,  that  hath  lately  suf- 
fered by  a  thunderbolt.  [Thunder.]  Alas!  the 
Storm  is  come  again :  my  best  way  is  to  creep 
under  his  garberdine;'  there  is  no  other  shelter 
kereabout :  Misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange 
bed-fellows.  I  will  here  shroud,  till  the  dregs  of 
the  storm  be  past. 

JEnter  Stephano,  singing;  a  bottle  in  Ms  hand. 

Ste.  /  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea, 

Here  shall  I  die  ashore  ;— 

This  18  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  fu- 
neral : 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  [Drinks. 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I, 

The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 
JJov'd  Mall,  Megg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 
But  none  of  us  cared  far  Kaie  : 
For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang, 
IVould  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go,  hang  : 
She  loii'd  not  the  savour  of  tar  nor  of  pitch. 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where-e^er  she  did  itch : 
Then  to  sea  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too :  But  here's  my  comfort, 

[DriTihs. 

Cal.  Do  not  torment  me  :  O  ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter  ?  Have  we  devils  here  ? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  men 
of  Inde  1  Ha  !  I  have  not  scap'd  drowning,  to  be 
afeard  now  of  your  four  legs  ;  for  it  hath  been  said. 
As  proper  a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs,  cannot 


1  To  moe  is  to  make  mouths.    "  To  make  a  moe  like 
an  ape.    Distorquere  oa.    Rictum  deducere." — Baret. 
i  Pricks  is  the  ancient  word  for  prickles. 

3  A  bumbard  is  a  black  jack  of  leather,  to  hold 
beer,  &c. 

4  i.  e.  make  a  man^s  fortune.    Thus  ui  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream — 

"  We  are  all  made  men." 
And  in  the  old  comedy  of  Ram  Alley— 
"  She's  a  wench 
Was  born  to  make  us  ail." 
6  A  gaberdine  was  a  coarse  outer  garment    "  A 
shepherd's  pelt,  Irock,  or  gaberdine,  such  a  coarse  long 
jacket  as  our  porters  wear  over  the  rest  of  their  gar- 
ments," says  Cotgrave.     "  A  kind  of  roueh  cassock  or 
frock  like  an  Irish  mantle,"  says  PhilipsT    It  Is  from 
the  low  Latin  Galvardina,  whence  the  French  Galvar- 
din  and  Gaban.    One  would  almost  think  Shakspeare 
ttad  been  acquainted  with  the  following  passa^  in 


make  him  give  ground :  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again, 
while  Stephaino  breathes  at  nostrils. 

Cal.    The  spirit  torments  me  :    O  ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four 
legs  :  who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague :  Where 
the  devil  should  ne  learn  our  language  7  I  will  give 
him  some  relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that  :  if  I  can  re- 
cover him,  and  keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples 
with  him,  he's  a  present  fur  any  emperor  that  ever 
trod  on  neat's-leather. 

Cal.     Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee ; 
I'll  bring  my  wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He's  in  liis  fit  now  ;  and  does  not  talk  afler 
the  wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle  :  if  he  hath 
never  drunk  wine  afore,'  it  will  go  near  to  remove 
his  fit :  if  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I 
will  not  take  too  much^  for  him  :  he  shall  pay  for 
him  that  hath  him,  and  that  soundly. 

CaL     Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt ;  thou  wilt 
Anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling : 
Now  Prosper  works  upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways ;  open  your  mouth  ] 
here  is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat  ■ 
open  your  mouth :  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I 
can  tell  you,  eind  that  soundly :  you  cannot  tell 
who's  your  friend :  open  your  chaps  again. 

7Vin.  I  should  know  that  voice  :  It  should  be — 
But  he  is  drowned ;  and  these  are  devils :  O  !  do 
fend  me  ! — 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices  ;  a  most  delicate 
monster !  His  forward  voice  now  is  to  speak  weU 
of  his  friend  ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul 
speeches,  and  to  detract.  If  all  the  wine  in  my 
bottle    will    recover  him,    I  will   help  his  ague ; 

Come, Amen !  I  will  pour  some  in  thy  other 

mouth. 

Trin.     Stcphano,— 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  Mercy  f 
mercy  !  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  I  will 
leave  him ;   I  have  no  long  spoon.' 

TVin.  Stephano  ! — If  thou  beest  Stephano, 
touch  me,  and  speak  to  me ;  for  I  am  Trinculo  ;^ 
be  not  afeard, — thy  goixi  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste,  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth ;  I'll 
pull  thee  by  the  lesser  legs  ;  If  any  be  Trinculo's 
legs,  these  are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  in- 
deed :  How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege'  of  this 
moon-calf?  Can  he  vent  Trinculos  7 

Trin,  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder- 
stroke : — But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano?  I 
hope  now,  thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm 
overblown  ?  I  hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calf's'" 
gaberdine,  for  fear  of  the  storm:  And  art  thou 
fiving,  Stephano?  0  Stephano,  two  Neapolitans 
'scap'd ! 

Ste.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about;  my 
stomach  is  not  constant. 

CaL    These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not 
sprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  did'st  thou  'scape  ?  How  cam'st 
thou  hither  ?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam's^ 
hither.  I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the 
sailors  heaved  over-board,  by  this  bottle  !    which  1 


Chapman's  version  of  the  fourth  Book  of  the  Odyssey  • 

" The  sea  calves  savour  was 

So  passing  sowre  (they  still  being  bred  at  seas) 

It  much  afflicted  us,  for  who  can  please 

To  lie  by  one  of  these  same  sea-bred  whales  " 

6  No  impertinent  hint  to  those  who  indulge  in  the  coa 
slant  use  of  wine.  When  it  is  uecessary  iyx  them  aa  • 
medicine,  it  produces  no  effect. 

7  Any  sum,  ever  so  much,  an  ironical  expression  im 
plying  that  he  would  get  as  much  as  he  could  for  him. 

8  Shakspeare  gives  his  characters  appropriate  lan- 
guage, "  They  belch  forth  proverbs  in  their  drink, '» 
"Good  liquor  yi\\\  make  a  cat  speak,"  an&  "  he  who 
eats  with  the  devil  had  need  of  a  long  spoon."  The  last 
is  again  used  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iv.  8c.  3 

9  Siege  for  stool,  and  in  the  dirtiest  ser.se  of  the 
word. 

10  The  best  account  of  the  moon  calf  mhy  be  fbund  is 
Drayton's  poem  with  that  litle 
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made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  wtth  mine  own  hands, 
since  I  was  cast  a-shore. 

CaL  I'll  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true 
Eubject ;  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.  Here  ;  swear  then  how  thou  escap'dst. 

Trin,  Swam  a-shore,  man,  like  a  duck ;  I  can 
swim  like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 

<S'/e.  Here,  kiss  the  book :  Though  thou  canst 
swim  like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

TVin.  O  Stephano,  hast  any  more  of  this  ? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man ;  my  cellar  is  in  a 
'ock  by  the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How 
now,  moon-calf?   how  does  thme  ague  ? 

Cat.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven?" 

Ste.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee  :  I  was 
the  man  in  the  moon,^  when  time  was. 

Col.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore 
thee ;  my  mistress  shewed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog, 
and  thy  bush. 

Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that :  kiss  the  book  :  I  will 
furnish  it  anon  vnth  new  contents  :    swear. 

JVJTi.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow 
monster  : — I  afeard  of  him  ? — a  very  weak  mon- 
ster : — The  man  i'  the  moon  ? — a  most  poor  cre- 
dulous monster : — Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good 
sooth. 

Col.  I'll   shew  thee    every    fertile  inch  o'  the 
island  ; 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  foot :    I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and 
drunken  monster ;  w-nen  his  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob 
his  bottle. 

Col.  I'll  kiss  thy  foot:  I'll  swear  myself  thy 
subject. 

Ste.  Come  on  then  ;  down,  and  swear. 

TVin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  pup- 
py-headed monster :  A  most  scurvy  monster  !  I 
could  find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

TWn.  — but  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink  : 
An  abominable  monster! 

CaL  I'll   shew  thee  the  best  springs  ;    I'll  pluck 
thee  berries  : 
I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve  ! 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster ;  to  make  a 
wonder  of  a  poor  drunkard. 

Col.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs 
grow  ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts  ; 
Shew  thee  a  jav's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet ;  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  sea-mells'   from   the  rock ;    Wilt  thou   go 
with  me  ? 

Ste.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any 
more  talking. — Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  com- 
pany else  being  drowned,  we  will  inherit  here. — 
Here  ;  bear  my  bottle.  Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill 
him  by  and  by  again. 

Cal.  Farewell,  master  ;  farewell,  fareweU. 

[Sings  drunkerdy. 

Trin.  A  howling  monster  ;    a  drunken  monster. 

Oal.  JN'o  more  dam.%  PU  make  far  Jish; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring. 
Nor  scrape  trenchering,  nor  wash  disk  ; 

'J?an  ''Ban,  Ca — Caliban, 
Has  a  new  master — Get  a  new  man. 
Freedom,  hey-day!   hey-day,   freedom!   hey-day, 
freedom  ! 

Ste.    O  brave  monster  !  lead  the  way.    [Exeunt. 


1  The  Indians  oftlie  Island  of  S.  Salvadi)r  asked  by 
signs  whether  Cohimbus  and  his  companions  were  Twt 
come  down  jrom  heaven. 

2  The  reader  may  consult  a  eiirions  note  on  this  pas- 
saee  in  Mr.  Douce's  very  interesiin?  Illustrations  of 
Shakspeaie ;  where  it  is  observed  that  Dante  makes 
Cain  the  man  in  the  moon  with  his  bundle  of  sticks  ;  or 
in  other  words  describes  the  moon  by  the  periphrasis 

'  Ckiino  e  le  apine." 


ACT  ra. 


SCENE  I.— Before  Prospero's  Cell.    Enter  Feb 
DiNAND,  hearing  a  Log. 

Far.    There  be  some  sports  are  painful ;  and* 
their  labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off:'   some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone  ;    and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious  ;  but 
The  mistress,  which  I  serve,  quickens  what's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures  :    O,  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed  ; 
And  he's  composed  of  harshness.     I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 
Upon  a  sore  injunction  :  My  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work  ;   and  says,  such 

baseness 
Had  ne'er  like  executor.     I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do   even  refresh  my  la- 
bours ; 
Most  busy-less,  when  I  do  it. 

Enter  Miranda  ;  and  Prospero  at  a  distance. 

Mira.  Alas,  now  !  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard  :  I  would,  the  lightnmg  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs,  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile ! 
Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you  :  when  this  bums, 
'Twi!'  weep  for  having  wearied  you  :  My  father 
Is  hard  at  study  ;   pray  now,  rest  yourself; 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer.  O  most  dear  mistress, 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira.  Ifyou'U  sit dowTi, 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while :  Pray,  give  rae  that ; 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature  ; 

I'd  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo, 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you :  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease  ;  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  your's  it  is  against. 

Pro.  Poor  worm !  thou  art  infected ; 

This  visitation  shews  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.    No,  noble  mistress  ;  'tis  fresh  morning  with 
rae. 
When  you  are  by  at  night.'    I  do  beseech  you, 
(Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers,) 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mira.  Miranda : — O  my  father, 

I  have  broke  your  best'  to  say  so  ! 

jPer.  Admir'd  Miranda ! 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration  ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world !  Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard ;   and  many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear  :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women  ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd,' 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :   But  you,  O  you. 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best.' 


3  A  smaller  species  of  sea-gulls. 

4  Pope  changed  a?id  to  Imt  here,  without  authority  ; 
wc  must  read  and  in  the  sense  of  and  yet. 

5  Molliter  austerum  studio  fallente  laborem. — Hor- 
Sat.  ii.  1.  2. 

So,  in  Macbeth : 

"  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain." 

6  "  Tu  mihi  curarum  requies,  tu  node  vel  atra 
Lumen."  Tibult.  lib.  iv.  el.  13. 

7  See  Note  27,  p.  26.  8  See  Note  37,  p.  31. 

9  In  the  first  book  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  a  lover  says 
of  his  mistress  : 

"  She  is  herself  of  best  things  the  collection,''* 
In  the  third  book  there  is  a  fable  which  may  have  beat 
in  Shakspeare's  mind. 
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Act  lit 


MWa.  1  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex  ;  no  Woman's  face  remember, 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own  ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  thai  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
And  my  dear  father  :  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-less  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower,)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you  ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of:  but  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father'3  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

JFer.    .  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda  ;  I  do  think,  a  king  ; 
(I  would,  not  so  !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth.  Hear  my  soul 

speak ; — 
The  very  mstant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service  ;  there  resides. 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and,  for  your  sake. 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer,  O  heaven,   O  earth,    bear  witness  to  this 
sound. 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event. 
If  I  speak  true  ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief!   I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else'  i'  the  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fool, 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of.* 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !  Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them  ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira.    At   mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not 
offer 
What  I  desire  to  give  ;  and  much  less  take, 
What  I  shall  die  to  want :  But  this  is  trifling ; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself. 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.    Hence,  bashful  cunning ! 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence  ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me  ; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid  :    to  be  your  fellow* 
You  may  deny  me  ;  but  FU  be  your  servant, 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest, 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mira.  My  husband  then  7 

Fer.    Ay,  with  a  heart  as  wilhng 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  :  here's  my  hand. 

Mira.    And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't :  and  now 
farewell. 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thousand !  thousand  ! 

[Exeunt  Fer.  and  MiR. 

Pro.     So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  surpris'd  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.    I'll  to  my  book ; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time^  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertainmg.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Another  part  of  the  Island.  Enter 
Stephano  and  Trinculo;  C ai^ib as folloimng 
with  a  Bottle. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me  ;— when  the  butt  is  out.  we 
will  drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before  :  therefore  bear 
up,  and  board  'em :  Servant-monster,  drink  to  me. 

TVin.  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this  island  ! 
They  say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle :  we  are 
three  of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us, 
the  state  totters. 


1  What  else,  lor  whatsoever  else. 

3  Steevens  observes  justly  that  this  is  one  of  those 
■ouches  of  nature  which  distinguish  Shakspeare  from 
all  other  writers.  There  is  a  kindred  thought  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet : 

"  Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring ! 

Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  wo«, 

Which  you  mistaking  offer  up  to  joy." 

f  i.  e.  ytwr  cotupanion     Malone  has  eked  a  wry 


Ste.  Drink,  8er\rant.4non«ter,  when  I  bid  thee  j 
thy  eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Tnnt  Where  should  they  be  set  else  ?  h«  wertt 
a  brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongua 
in  sack  :  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me :  I 
swam,  ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and- 
thirty  leagues,  off  and  on,-  by  this  light. — Thoa 
shalt  be  my  lieutenant,  monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  ust;  bo's  no 
standard. 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

TVrn.  Nor  go  neither  :  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs  } 
and  yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf|  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thoa 
bcest  a  good  moon-calf. 

Col.  How  does  thy  honour  ?  Let  me  lick  thy 
shoe  :  I'll  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

7Vtn.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster ;  I  am 
in  case  to  justle  a  constable :  Why,  thou  de- 
boshed*  fish  thou,  was  there  ever  man  a  coward, 
that  hath  drunk  so  much  sack  as  I  to-day  ?  Wilt 
thou  tell  a  monstrous  lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  and 
half  a  monster  ? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me  !  wilt  thou  let  hinif 
my  lord  ? 

TVtn.  Lord,  quoth  he  I — that  a  monster  should 
be  such  a  natural ! 

Cal.   Lo,  lo,  again !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head  ; 
if  you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree — ^The  poor 
monster's  my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indig- 
nity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be 
pleas'd  to  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made 
thee? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I :  kneel,  and  repeat  it ;  I  will 
stand,  and  so  shall  Trinculo. 

Enter  Ariel,  intjisible. 

Cal.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a 
tyrant ;  a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated 
me  of  this  island. 

Art.  Thou  liest. 

Cal.  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou  ! 
I  would,  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in 
his  tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your 
teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [To  Calibait.J 
Proceed. 

C<d.  I  say,  by  sorcenr  he  got  this  isle  : 
From  me  he  got  it.    U  thy  greatness  will 
Revenge  it  on  him — for,  I  know,  thou  dar'st ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

Ste.  That's  most  certain. 

Cal.  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  PlI  serve  thee< 

Ste.  How  now  shall  this  be  compassed  ?  Canst 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party  7 

Cal.    Yea,   yea,  my  lord ;    I'll  yield  hin    thee 
asleep. 
Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Ari.  Thou  liest,  thou  canst  not, 

CaL  What  a  pied'  ninny's  this  ?    Thoa  scurry 
patch ! — 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows. 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that's  gone. 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine  ;    for  I'll  not  shew 

him 
Where  the  quick  freshes*  are. 

Ste,    Trinculo,  run  into  no  further  danger :    in« 


1 


apposite  passage  from  Catullus  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Douce 
remarks,  Shakspeare  had  more  probably  the  pathetic 
old  poem  of  The  Nut  Brown  Maid  in  his  recollection. 

4  Deboshed,  this  is  the  old  orthoeraphy  of  debauch' 
ed ;  following  the  sound  or  the  I^rcnch  original.  In 
altering  the  spelling  we  have  departed  from  the  proper 
pronunciation  of  the  word. 

6  He  calls  him  a  pied  ninny,  alluding  to  Trinculo't 
party-coloured  dress,  he  was  a  licensed  fool  or  jester 

0  QutcA  freshes  are  living  iprings. 
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terrupt  the  monster  ofie  word  further,  fcnd,  by  this 
hand,  I'll  turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a 
stock-fish  of  thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I  ?  I  did  nothing  ;  I'll  go 
"urther  off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  lied  Y 

ArL  Thou  liest. 

Ste.  Do  I  so  ?  take  thou  that.  \ Strike*  JunL] 
As  vou  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  anotner  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie  : — Out  o'  your  wits, 

and  hearing  too  ? A  pox  o'  your  bottle  !  this  can 

sack,  and  drinking  do. — A  murrain  on  your  mon» 
ster,  and  the  devil  take  your  fingers! 

CaL  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Pr'ythee 
stand  further  off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  time, 
III  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  further. — Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  him 
P  the  afternoon  to  sleep  :  there  thou  may'st  brain 

him. 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books  ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch,  htm  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand'  with  thy  knife ;  Remember, 
First  to  possess  his  books  ;    for  without  them 
He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command :  They  all  do  hate  him, 
As  rootedly  as  I  :  Bum  but  his  books  ; 
He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them,) 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal. 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider,  is 
The  beauty  of  his  daughter  ;  he  himself 
Calls  her  a  non-pareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman, 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she ; 
But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  jreat'st  does  least. 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 

CaL  Ay,  my  lord;    she  will  become  thy  bed,  I 
warrant. 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man  :  his  daughter 
and  I  will  be  kin"  and  queen:  (save  our  graces  !) 
and  Trinculo  and  Ihv'seH'  shall  be  viceroys  : — Dost 
thou  like  the  plot,  Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand  ;  I  am  sorry  I  beat  tliee  : 
but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy 
head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep  j 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Ari.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry  :  I  am  full  of  plea- 
sure ; 
Liel  ns  be  jocund  :  Will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason, 
any  reason  :  Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing. 

[Sings. 

Flout  'em,  and  thmt  'em ;    and  ikout  'em,  and 

JUmt'em  : 
Thought  is  free, 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  tabor  and  pipe. 

Ste.  What  is  this  same  ? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by 
the  picture  of  No-body.* 

1  Wezarid,  i.  e.  throat  or  windpipe. 

2  The  picture  of  No-body  was  a  common  sign.  There 
is  also  a  wood  cut  prefixed  to  an  old  play  of  No-hody 
and  Some-body,  which  represents  this  notable  person. 

3  To  affear,  is  an  obsolete  verb  with  the  same  mean- 
ing as  to  affrwj,  or  make  afraid. 

4  "  You  shall  heare  in  the  ayre  the  sound  of  tabers 
and  other  instrttments,  to  put  the  traueliers  in  feare, 
fcc.  by  evill  gpirites  that  make  these  aoundes,  and  also 
do  call  diuerso  of  the  traueliers  by  their  names,  &c." — 
TVauels  of  Marcus  Paulus,  by  John  Frampton,  ito. 
1479.  To  some  of  these  circumstances  Milton  also  al- 
ludes : 


Stci  If  thoa  bee^  a  Wftft,  sliew  thyself  th  thj 
likeness  :  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  tiike't  as  thou  list« 

TWn.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins  ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts  :  I  defy  thee  :— 
Mercy  upon  us ! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeard  ?' 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal.  Be  not  afeard  ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  huft 

not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears  ;  and  sometimes  voices. 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again  :  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  shewriches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me  ;  that,  when  I  wak'd, 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again< 

Ste.   This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me, 
where  I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothmg* 

Cal.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the 
story. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away :  let's  foUow  it, 
and  after,  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monster ;    we'll  follow. — ^I  would,  I 
could  see  this  taborer  :*  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come  ?  I'll  follow,  Stephano.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  m.— Another  part  of  the  Island.  Enter 
Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  others. 

Gon.  By'r  lakin,'  I  can  go  no  further,  sir; 
My  old  bones  ache  ;  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed, 
Through  forth-rights,  and  meanders  !  by  your  pa« 

tience, 
I  needs  must  rest  me. 

Alon.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee, 

Who  am  myself  attach'd  with  weariness. 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits  :  sit  down,  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd. 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land  :  Well,  let  him  go. 

Ani.  1  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope. 

[Aside  to  Sebastian. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night : 

For,  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance, 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seb.  I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

Solemn  and  strange  music ;  and  Prospero  above, 
invisible.  Enter  several  strange  Shapes,  bringing 
in  a  Banquet ;  they  dance  about  it  with  gentle  ao' 
tions  of  salutation  ;  and  inviting  the  King,  ^c  to 
eat,  they  depart. 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this  ?  my  good  friends, 

hark  ! 
Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  music  ! 
Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens !     What 

were  these  ? 
Seb.  A  living  drollery  :"  Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns  ;  that,  in  Arabia 
There   is   one   tree,   the    phoenix'    throne ;'    im« 

phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 


" calling  shapes,  and  beckoning  shadows  dire  ; 

And  aery  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands,  and  shores,  and  desert  wildernesses." 

5  J?j/'r  lakin  is  a  contraction  of  JSy  our  ladt/kin,  tha 
diminutive  of  our  lady. 

6  Shows,  called  Drolleries,  were  in  Shakspeare's 
time  performed  by  puppets  only.  From  these  our  mo- 
dern drolls,  exhibited  at  fairs,  &c.  took  their  name. 
"  A  living  drollery,"  is  therefore  a  drollery  not  by 
wooden  but  by  living  personages. 

7  "  I  myself  have  heard  strange  things  of  this  kind  of 
tree  ;  namely,  in  regard  of  the  Bird  Phosnix,  which  is 
8up(joeed  to  ba^re  taken  that  name  of  thid  date  ir«e 
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JM,  ril  believe  both  ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  I'll  be  sworn  'tis  true  :  Traveiiers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Though  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

Oun.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  should  say  I  saw  such  islanders, 
(For,  certes,'  these  are  people  of  the  island,) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  Honest  lord. 

Thou  hast  said  well  j  for  some  of  you  there  present. 
Are  worse  than  devils.  [Aside. 

Alan.  I  cannot  too  much  muse,* 

Such   shapes,  such    gesture,  and  such  sound,  ex- 
pressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  Praise  in  departing.' 

[Ande. 

Fran.  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

Seh.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind ;  for  we  have 

stomachs,— 
Will't  please  you  taste  of  what  ia  here  7 

AUm.  Not  I. 

Cron.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear :  When  we 
were  boys. 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers, 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging 

at  them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men, 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?  which  now 

we  find, 
Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one,*  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  oC 

Alon.  I  will  stand  too,  and  feed, 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past: — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
Stand  too,  and  do  as  we. 

Thunder  and  lightning.  Enter  Ariel  /ifc«  a  Harpy  ; 
daps  his  xoings  upon  the  table,  and,  by  quaint  de- 
vice, the  Banquet  vanishes. 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny, 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world. 
And  what  is  in't,)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up  ;  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  innabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad : 

[Seeing  Alon.  Seb.  ^.  draw  their  swords. 
And  even  with  such  like  valour,  men  hang  and 

drown 
Their  proper  selves.     You  fools !  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  fate  ;  the  elements 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock*a-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 


(called  in  Greek  <^oivi\  ;)  for  it  was  assured  onto  roe, 
that  the  said  bird  died  wilh  that  \xet,  and  revived  of  it- 
eelfe  as  the  tree  spnin?  againe." — Holland's  Transla- 
tion of  Pliny,  B.  xiii.  C.  4. 

1  Oertainly.  2  Wonder. 

8  "  Praise  in  departing,"  is  a  proverbial  phrase 
signifyiii?,  Do  not  praise  your  entertainment  too  soon, 
lest  you  should  have  reason  to  retract  your  commen- 
dation. 

4."  Each  putter-out  on  five  for  one,"  i.  e.  each  tra- 
veller :  it  appears  to  have  been  the  cusiom  to  place  out  a 
sum  of  money  upon  going  abroad  to  be  returned  with 
enormous  interest  if  the  party  returned  safe ;  a  kind  of 
insurance  of  a  gambling  nature. 

5  Bailey,  in  hia  dictionary,  says  that  <2ov72e  is  a  fea. 
ther,  or  rather  the  single  particles  of  the  down.  Coles, 
in  hia  Latin  Dictionary,  1679,  interprets  young  doicle  by 
Lanugo.  And  in  a  history  of  most  Manual  Aru,  1661, 
wool  and  dowle  are  treated  as  synonymous.  Tooke 
contends  that  this  word  and  others  otthe  same  form  are 
nothing  more  than  the  past  participle  of  deal ;  and  Ju- 
nius and  Skinner  both  derive  it  from  the  name.  I  fully 
b»Uer«  that.Tooka  is  right:  the  pt^Tvinoial  word  doot 


One  dowle*  that's  In  my  phmie ;  mj  fellow  ^^^ 

isters 
Are  like  invulnerable  :  if  you  could  hurt, 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted  ;   But,  remember, 

iFor  that's  my  business  to  you,)  that  you  three 
Vom  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prosper© ; 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  which  hath  requit  it. 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child  :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaving,  not  forgetting,  have 
Incens'd  the  seas  ana  shares,  yea  all  the  creatures, 
Against  your  peace  ;  Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me, 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once,)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways  ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  yoa 

fi-om 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  fells 
Upon  your  heads,)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow, 
And  a  clear*  life  ensuing. 

He  vanishes  in  Thunder :  then,  to  sofi  imtne,  enttr 
the  Shtq>es  again,  and  dance  with  mopsand  nunoet, 
and  carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy 
hast  thou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring : 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  what  thou  hadsl  to  say :  so,  with  good  life,* 
And_  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done :  my  high  chamui 

workj 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power  ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  whilst  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd) 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling^ 

[Exit  Pkospero  yrom  above. 

Chn,  V  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why 
stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  7 

AUm.  O,  it  is  monstrous  !  monstrous 

Methoiight,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me  ;  and  the  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper  ;  it  md  bass  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  b  bedded  ;  and 
I'll  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded, 
And  with  him  there  lie  muddeo.  [Eml, 

Seb.  But  oDe  fiend  at  a  time^ 

I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.  rU  be  thy  second. 

[Exeunt  Seb.  and  Akt. 

Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate  ;  their  great 

Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after,* 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits  :  I  do  bese-ech  you 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swifLly, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ectasy* 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 
Adr.  FoHow,  I  pray  you. 

Exeumt. 


is  a  portion  of  unploughcd  land  left  in  a  field  ;  Cole*, 
in  his  English  Dictionary^  1701,  has  given  dotcl  as  a 
cant  word,  and  Interprets  it  deal.  I  must  refer  the  read- 
er  to  the  Diversions  of  Parley  for  further  proot 

6  A  clear  life  :  is  a  pure,  blamelrss,  life. 

7  With  good  life,  I.  e.  with  the  full  bent  and  enerrr 
of  mind.  Mr.  Henley  says  that  the  expression  is  •ull 
in  use  in  the  west  of  England. 

S  The  natives  of  Africa  have  been  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  the  secret  how  to  temper  poisons  with  such 
art  as  not  to  operate  (ill  several  years  after  they  were 
administered.  Their  drugs  were  then  as  certain  in 
their  effect  as  subtle  in  their  preparation. 

9  Shakspeare  uses  ecstasy  for  any  temporary  aliens, 
tion  of  mind,  a  fit,  or  madness.  Minsheu's  definition  of 
(his  word  will  serve  to  explain  its  meaning  wherever  it 
occurs  throughout  the  following  pages.  "  Extaaie  or 
trance  ;  6.  extase  ;  Lot.  exiasis,  ab.xirnrtio  mentis.  Em 
proprie  mentis  emotio.et  quasi  ex  statione  sua  dcturbatie 
scu  Turore,  eu  admiraiione,  seu  timora,  aliovs  caan 
decidat.-"    Xivide  to  the  nttgue*,  1617. 
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ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.— Be/ore  Prospero's  Cell.  Enter  Pros- 
PERo,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Pro,  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you, 
Tour  compensation  makes  amends  ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread  of  mine  own  life, 
Or  that  for  which  I  live  ;  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand :  all  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test :  here,  afore  Heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.     O  Ferdinand, 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  off. 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise, 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

F'er.  I  do  believe  it, 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thme  own  acquisition 
Wortliily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter :    But 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot'  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may 
With  full  and  holy  rite  be  minister'd. 
No  sweet  aspersion'''  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow  ;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both  :  therefore,  take  heed, 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now :  the  murkiest  den. 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion' 
Our  worser  Genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust ;  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'd, 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro.  Fairly  spoke  ; 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her,  she  is  thine  own.— 
What,  Ariel ;  my  industrious  servant  Ariel ! 
Eiiier  Ariel. 

Ari.  What  would  my  potent  master  ?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou   and   thy  meaner   fellows  your  last 
service 
Did  worthily  perform  ;  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick :  go,  bring  the  rabble, 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place  : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion  ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  these  young  couple 
Some  vamty*  of  mine  art ;  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 

Ari.  Presently  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Ari.  Before  you  can  say.  Come,  and  go. 
And  breathe  twice  ;  and  cry,  so,  go  ; 

1  The  same  expression  occurs  in  Pericles.  Mr.  Hen- 
ley says  that  it  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  zones  of  the 
ancients,  which  were  worn  as  guardians  of  chastity 
before  marriage. 

3  Aspersion  is  here  used  in  its  primitive  sense  of 
tprinkling,  at  present  it  is  used  in  its  figurative  sense 
of  throwing  out  hints  of  calumny  and  detraction. 

3  Suggestion  here  means  temptation  or  wicked 
prompting. 

4  "  Some  vanity  of  mine  art  "  is  some  illusion.  Thus 
m  a  passage,  quoted  by  Warton,  in  his  Dissertation 
an  the  Gesia  Romanorum,  from  Emare,  a  metrical 
Romance. 

"  The  emperor  said  on  high 

Series  thys  is  a  fayry 

Or  ellys  a  t;ani7e." 
6  That  is,  bring  more  than  are  sufficient.  "  Corollary, 
the    addition  or  vantage  above  measure,  an  overplus, 
or  surplusage." — Blount. 

6  Stover  is  fodder  for  cattle,  as  hay,  straw,  and  the 
like :  estovers  is  the  old  law  term,  it  is  from  estouvier, 
old  French. 

7  The  old  editions  read  Pionedand  Twilled  brims. 
In  Ovid's  Banquet  of  Sense,  by  Geo.  Chapman,  1595, 
we  meet  with 

"  — Cuplike  twill-pants  strew'd  in  Bacchus  bowers." 
If  twill  be  the  name  of  any  flower,  the  old  reading  may 
■tand.  Mr.  Henley  strongly  contends  for  the  old  reading, 
and  explains  pioned  to  mean  faced  up  with  mire  in  the 
manner  that  ditcherg  trim  t^i^^nnks  of  ditches :  twilled 


Each  one,  trippfcig  on  his  too. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow«  : 
Do  you  love  me,  master  ?  no. 

Pro.  Dearly,    my  delicate  Ariel :   Do  not  ap- 
proach. 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well  I  conceive.     [Exit. 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true  ;  do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein  ;  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood  :  be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  good  nighty  your  vow  ! 

Fer.  I  warrant  you,  sir  ; 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel ;  bring  a  corollary,' 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit ;  appear,  and  pertly.— 
No  tongue  ;  all  eyes ;  be  silent.         [Soft  music. 
A  Ma.vpie.    Enter  Iris. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas  ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep. 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover,*  them  to  keep  ; 
Thy  banks  with  peonied  and  lilied  brims,' 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  hest  betrims, 
To   make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns  ;   and  thy 

broom  groves, 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves. 
Being  lass-lorn  ;°  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard  ; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  ana  rocky-hard. 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air  :  The  queen  o'  the  sky, 
Whose  watery  arch,  and  messenger,  am  I, 
Bids  thee   leave   these  j    and  with  her   sovereign 

grace. 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place. 
To  come  and  sport :  her  peacocks  fly  amain  ; 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 
Enter  Ceres. 

Cer.  Hail,  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter  ; 
Who,  with  thy  saffron  wings,  upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers  :* 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky'"  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth  :  Why  hast  thy  queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  shorf-grass'd  green? 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate  ; 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow. 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?  since  they  did  plot 
The  means,  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got. 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 


he  derives  ftom  the  French  verb  touiller,  which  Cot- 
grave  interprets,  "  filthily  to  mix,  to  mingle,  confound, 
or  shuttle  together."  He  objects  to  peonied  and  lillied 
because  these  flowers  never  blow  in  April.  But  Mr. 
Boaden  has  pointed  out  a  passage  in  Lord  Bacon's  Es- 
say on  Gardens  which  supports  the  reading  in  the  text. 
"  In  .April  follow  the  double  white  violet,  the  wall-flow- 
er, the  stock-gilly-flower,  the  cowslip,  flower-de-luces, 
and  lillies  of  all  natures ;  rose-mary  flowers,  the 
tulippe,  the  double  piony,  &c."  Lyte,  in  his  Herbal, 
says  one  kind  of  peonie  is  called  by  some,  maiden  or 
virgin  peonie.  And  Pliny  mentions  the  water-lilly  aa 
a  preserver  of  chastity,  B.  xxvi.  C.  10.  Edward  Fenton, 
in  his  "  Secret  Wonders  of  Nature,"  1569,  4to.  B.  vi. 
asserts  that  "  the  water-lilly  mortifieth  altogether  the 
appetite  of  sensuality  and  defends  from  unchaste 
thoughts  and  dreams  of  venery."  The  passage  cer- 
tainly gains  by  the  reading  of  Mr.  Steevens,  which  I 
have,  for  these  reasons,  retained. 

8  That  is,  forsaken  by  his  lass. 

9  Mr.  Douce  remarks  that  this  is  an  elegant  expan- 
sion of  the  following  lines  in  Phaer'd  Virgil  .SJneid, 
Lib.  iv. 

"Dame  rainbow  down  therefore  with  safron  wings  of 

drooping  showres. 
Whose  face  a  thousand  sundry  hues  against  the  sun 

devoures, 
From  heaven  descending  came." 
,      10  Bosky  acres  arc  woody  acres,  ffeldt  intersected  by 
luxuriant  hcdge-rows  and  copees. 


so 
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Iria.  Of  hor  society 

Be  not  afraid  :  I  me*  a  deity 

Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos  ;  and  her  son 

Dove-drawn  with   her  :   here  thought  they  to  have 
done 

Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 

Wliose  vows  are,  that  no  bed-rite  shall  be  paid 

Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted  :  but  in  vain  ; 

Mars'  hot  minion  is  returned  again  ; 

Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 

Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  spar- 
rows, 

And  be  a  boy  right  out, 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state, 

Great  Juno  comes  ;  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 
Enter  Juifo. 
Juno.    How    does    my   bounteous    sister?    Go 
with  me. 

To  bless  Ibis  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be. 

And  honotir'd  in  their  issue. 

SOKG. 

lun.  Honour,  riches,  mariiage-hlessing, 
Jjong  continuance,  and  increasing, 
Hourly  joyn  be  still  upon  you  ! 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 
Cer.  EarMs  increase,  andfoison'  plenty; 
Mams  and  gamers  never  empty  ; 
Vines,  with  dusi'Ting  bunches  growing  ; 
'      Plants,  with  goodly  burden  bowing  ; 
Spring  come  to  you,  at  the  Jarthtst, 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest  ! 
Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you  ; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you. 
Per.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly  :'^  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  ? 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever ; 

So  rare  a  wondcr'd'  father,  and  a  wife, 
Make  this  place  Paradise. 

[Jt;NO  and  Ceres  whisper,  and  send  Isis  on 
employment. 
Pro,  Sweet  now,  silence  : 

Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously  : 
There's  something  else  to  do :  husn,  and  be  mute, 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 

Iris.  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  th^  wond'ring 
brooks. 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever  harmless  looks. 
Leave  your    crisp*   channels,  and   on  this  green 

land 
Answer  your  summons  ;  Juno  does  command  : 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love  ;  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 
You  sun-burn'd  sicklemen,  of"  August  weary. 


1  Foison  is  abundance,  particularly  of  harvest 
corn. 

2  For  charmingly  harmonious. 

3  "  So  rare  a  woiider'd  father,"  is  a  father  able  to 
produce  such  wonders. 

4  Crisp  channels;  i.  e.  curled,  from  the  curl  raised 
by  a  breeze  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  So  in  1  K. 
Hen.  IV.  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

"  —  Hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank." 
6  In  the  tragedy  of  Darius,  by  Lord  Sterline,  print- 
ed in  1603,  is  the  following  passage  : 
' '  Let  greatness  of  her  glassy  sceptres  vaunt 
Nol  sceptres,  no,  but  reeds,  soon  bruised  soon 
broken ; 
And  let  this  worldly  pomp  our  wits  enchant. 

All  fades,  and  scarcely  leaves  behind  a  token. 
Those  golden  palaces,  those  gorgeous  halls, 

With  furniture  superfluously  fair. 
Those  stately  courts,  those  sky-encountering  walls, 
Evanish  all  like  vapoiu-s  in  the  air." 
The  preceding  stanza  also  contains  evidence  of  the  same 
train  of  thought  with  Shakspeare. 

"  And  when  the  eclipse  comes  of  our  glory's  light, 

Then  what  avails  the  adoring  of  a  name  ? 
A  mecr  illusion  made  to  mock  the  sight, 
Whose  be«  was  but  the  shadow  ofa  dreoah" 


Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  aier  "y ; 
Make  holy-day  ;  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on, 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 
Enter  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited :  they  join 

with  the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance  ;  towards  the 

end  of  wfjich    Pbospeko  starts   suddenly,   and 

speaks ;  after  which,  to  a  strange,  hollow,  amd  nm 

Jused  noise,  they  heavily  vanish. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates, 
Against  my  life  ;   the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [To  the  Spirits.]    Well  done  ;— 
avoid  ; — no  more. 

Fer.    This   is  strange :    your  father's  in  some 
passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day, 

Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  eo  distemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'a  sort, 
As  if  you  were  dismay'd  :  be  cheerful,  sir  : 
Our  revels  now  are  ended  :  these  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air : 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision,* 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  psJaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  snail  dissolve  ; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded,' 
Leave  not  a  rack'  behind  :  We  are  such  stufi* 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd ; 
Bear  with  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled. 
Be  not  disturb'd  with  my  infirmity  : 
If  you  be  pleas'd,  retire  into  my  cell. 
And  there  repose ;  a  turn  or  two  PU  walk, 
To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mira.  We  wish  your  peace.   ' 

[Exeunt. 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought: — ^I  thnnk  you: — 
Ariel,  come. 

£n(er  Ariel. 

Ari.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to :  What's  thy  plea- 
siure? 

Pro.  Spirit, 

Wc  must  prepare  to  meet'  with  Caliban. 

Ari.  Ay,   my  commander :    when  I   presented 
Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd. 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst   thou  leave  these 
varlets  ? 

Ari.  I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drink- 

'"g  ) 
So  full  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet :  yet  always  bendmg 
Towards  their  project :  then  I  beat  my  tabor. 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their 


It  is  evident  that  one  poet  imitated  the  other,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  Shakspeare  was  the  imitator.  The 
exact  period  at  which  the  Tempest  was  produced  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  thought  not  earlier  than  16U.  It  was 
first  printed  in  the  folio  of  1623.  Lord  Sterline  also  wrote 
a  tragedy  entitled  Julius  Cflesar,  in  which  there  are  par- 
allel passages  to  some  in  Shakspeare's  play  on  the  game 
subject,  and  Malone  thinks  the  coincidence  more  than 
accidental. 

6  Faded,  i.  e.  vanished,  from  the  Latin  vado.  The 
ancient  English  pageants  were  shows,  on  the  reception 
of  princes  or  other  iestive  occasions ;  they  were  exhibit- 
ed on  stages  in  the  open  air.  On  these  allegorical  spec 
tacles  very  costly  ornaments  were  bestowed.  See 
Warton's  Hist,  of  Poetrv,  ii.  199,  iOa,  Fabian,  ii.  SSa, 
and  above  all  Mr.  GifTord's  Ben  Jonson  passim, 

7  A  vapour  an  exhalation.  See  Mr.  Home  Tooke's 
admirable  observation  on  this  pa.<)sage  iu  the  Diversions 
of  Purley,  Vol.  ii.  p.  388,  4to.  ed. 

S  To  counteract,  to  play  stratagem  against  strata 
gem. 

" Tou  may  meet 

With  her  abusive  malice,  and  exempt 
Yourself  from  the  suspicion  of  revenge.** 

ttjutJua^a  Ri»imft,  1411 
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Advanc'd  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  they  smelt  music  ;  so  I  charm'd  their  ears, 
That,  calf-likcj  they  my  lowing  follow'd,  through 
Tooth'd   briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking   goss,  and 

thorns. 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  shins  :  at  last  I  left  them 
I'  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'er'stunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird  : 
Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale'   to  catch  these  thieves. 

Ari.  I  ffo,  I  go.     [Exit. 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture*  can  never  stick  ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost ; 
And  as,  with  age,  his  body  uglier  grows, 
So  his  mind  cankers :   I  will  plague  them  all. 
Re-enter  Ariel  loaden  with  glistering  apparel,  ^c. 
Even  to  roaring: — Come,  hang  them  on  this  line. 
Prosper©  and  Ariel  remain  invisible.    Enter  Ca- 
liban, Stephaito,  and  Trinculo  ;  all  wet. 

Col.  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole 
may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall ;  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Sle.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a 
harmless  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  play'd  the 
Jack"  with  us. 

Trin.  Monster,_  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss ;  at 
which  my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Sle.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster  ?  If  I 
should  take  a  displeasure  against  you ;  look  you,— 

THn.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still  : 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood-wink  tliis  mischance ;  therefore,  speak 

softly. 
All's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

TVin.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in 
that,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

TVin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet 
this  is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er 
ears  for  my  labour. 

CaL  Pr'ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet :  Seest  thou  here. 
This  is  the  mouth  of  the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter: 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand :  for  I  do  begin  to  have 
bloody  thoughts. 

IVtn.  O  king  Stephano  !  Opeer!*  O  worthy 
Stephano!  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  ! 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool :  it  is  but  trash. 

TVin.  O,  ho,  monster  ;  we  know  what  belongs  to 
a  fripp<!ry :' — O  king  Stephano  ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo ;  by  this  hand, 
I'll  have  that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

CaL  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you 
mean. 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  ?     Let  it  alone,* 
And  do  the  murder  first :  if  he  awake. 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is 
not  this  my  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the 
line:  now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair, 
and  prove  a  bald  jerkin. 


1  Stale,  in  the  art  of  fowling,  signified  a  bait  or  lure 
to  decoy  birds. 

2  Nurture  is  Education,  in  our  olc  language. 

3  To  play  the  Jack,  was  to  play  the  Knave. 

4  This  is  a  humorous  allusion  to  the  old  ballad 
"  King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer,"  of  which  lago 
tUigs  a  verse  in  Othello. 

6  A  shop  for  the  sale  of  old  clothes, — Frtpperie,  Fr. 

6  The  old  copy  reads — "  Let's  alone." 

7  Bird-lime^ 

8  The  barnacle  is  a  kind  of  ihell-fish,  lepat  anati- 


Trin.  Do,  do :  We  steal  by  lifie  and  level,  and^t 
like  your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest ;  here's  a  garment 
for't :  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king 
of  this  country  :  Steal  by  line  and  level,  is  an  excel- 
lent pass  of  pate  ;  there's  another  garftient  for't. 

TVin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime'  upon 
your  fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time, 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles,*  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villanous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers ;  help  to  bear 
this  away,  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll 
turn  you  out  of  my  kingdom  :  go  to,  carry  this. 

TVin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 
A  noise  of  Hunters  heard. '     Enter  divers  Spirits 

in  shape  of  hounds,  and  hvnl  them  about;  Pros- 

pero  and  Ariel  setting  them  on. 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey  ! 

Ari.  Silver  !  there  it  goes.  Silver  ! 

Pro.  Fury  !  Fury  !  there.  Tyrant,  there  J  Iiark, 
hark  ! 

[Cal.  Ste.  and  Trin.  are  driven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  eoblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions  ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps  ;  and  more  pinch-spotted  mako 

them. 
Than  pard,'"  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Ari.  Hark,  they  roar 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly :  At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies  : 
Shortly  shall  all'my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little, 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— Before  the  Cell  of  Prospero.     Enter 

Prosper©  in  his  magic  robes,  and  Ariel. 

Fro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head  : 
My  charms  crack  not ;  my  spirits  obey  ;  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.     How's  the  day  ? 

Ari.  On  the  sixth  honr  ;  at  which  time,  my  lord, 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so. 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit,- 
How  fares  the  king  and  his  followers  ? 

Ari.  Confin'd  together 
In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge  ; 
Just  as  you  left  them,  sir  ;   all  prisoners 
In  the  lime  grove  which  weather-fends' '  your  Cell: 
They  cannot  budge,  till  you  release.'*    The  king. 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted  ; 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them. 
Brim-full  of  sorrow,  and  dismay;  but  chiefly 
Him  you  term'd,  sir.  The  good  old  lord,  Gomato  ; 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves    of  reeds :    your  charm  so    strongly 

works  them. 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.      _  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit  ? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,"  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions  ?  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply. 
Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art  7 


fera,  which  ancient  credulity  believed  to  produce  th<» 
barnacle-goose.  Bishop  Hall  refers  to  it  in  the  second 
Satire  of  his  fbunh  Book — 

"  That  Scottish  barnacle,  if  I  might  choose, 
That  of  a  worm  doth  wax  a  wina^ed  goose." 
Gerrard,  In  his  Herbal,  1597,  p.  1391,  gives  a  full  d« 
scriptioii  of  it ;  and  the  worthy  Dr.  BiUlein  treats  thos« 
as  ignorant  and  incredulous,  who  do  not  believe  in  the 
transformation.— i?M/jparXe  of  Defence,  156a.  Call 
ban's  Barnacle  is  the  clakis,  or  tree-goose. 

9  See  Tyrwhitt's  Chaucer,  Note  on  v.  6441 

10  Pard,  i.  e.  Leopard. 

11  Defendsit  from  the  tetather. 

12  i.  e.  Until  you  reUaae  tktiri 

It  A  sensation.  i 


TEMPEST. 


Act.  T. 


Though  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the 

quick, 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury, 
Do  I  take  part :  the  rarer  action  is 
In  virtue  than  in  vengeance  :  they  being  penitent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
Not  a  frown  further  :  Go,  release  them,  Ariel ; 
My  charms  I'll  break,  their  senses  I'll  restore, 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Ari.  I'll  fetch  them,  sir.     {Exit. 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing   lakes, 
and  groves'  ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him 
When  he  comes  baclc ;  you  detny-puppets,  that 
By  moon-shine  do  the  green-sour  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pas- 
time 
Is  to  make  midnight-mushrooms  ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew  ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  you  be*)  I  have  be-dimm'd 
The  noon-tide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war  :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Havp  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt :   the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake  ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine,  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command, 
Have  wak'd  their  sleepers  ;  op'd  and  let  them  forth. 
By  my  so  potent  art :   But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure :  and,  when  I  have  requir'd 
Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do,) 
To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 
This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staff. 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth. 
And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 
I'll  drown  my  book.  [Solemn  mutic. 

Re'Snter  Ariel  :  after  Mm,  Alonso,  wilh  a  fran- 
tic, gesture,  aUended  hy  Gonzalo  ;  Sebastian 
and  Antonio  in  like  manner,  attended  by  Adriait 
and  Francisco:  They  all  enter  the  circle  uihidt 
Prospero  had  made,  and  there  sUmd  charmed; 
which  Prospero  observing,  speaks. 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains. 

Now   useless,    boil'd   within    thy   skulP  I     There 

stand, 
For  you  are  spell-stopp'd. 
Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man, 
Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  shew  of  thine. 
Fall  fellowly  drops. — The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  (he  night. 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. — O  my  good  Gonzalo, 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 
To  him  thou  follow'st ;  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 
Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act ; — 
Thou'rt  ninch'd  for't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  and 

blood. 
You  brother  mine,  that  entrrtain'd  ambition, 
Expell'd    remorse*  and  nature ;  who  with  Sebas- 
tian 
(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong,) 
Would    here  have  kill'd  your  king;  I    do  forgive 

thee, 
Unnatural  though  thou  art ! — Their  understanding; 
Begins  to  swell ;  and  the  approaching  tide 

1  This  speech  is  hi  some  measure  borrowed  from 
Medea's,  in  Ovid  ;  the  expressions  are,  many  of  them 
in  the  old  translation  by  Oolding.  But  the  exquisite 
fairy  imagery  is  Shakapeare's  own. 

-i  That  is  ;  ye  are  pi.werfiil  auxiliaries,  but  treaJk  if 
left  to  yourselves.  Your  employmenu  are  of  the  trivial 
nature  before  mentioned. 

3  So  in  MIds.  Night's  Dream — 

J  '^^®'"*   *"''  madmen  have  such  seething  brains." 

4  Remorse  wpity,  tenderness  of  heart:  nature  is 
tuttural  affection. 

8  This  was  iho  received  opinion  to  in  Fairfax's 
T  asso,  B.  iv   St.  16.-.- 


Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores, 
That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them. 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me  : — Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ; 

[Exit  AuEL. 
I  will  dig-case  me,  and  myself  present. 
As  I  was  sometime  Milan  :—Kiuickly,  spirit; 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-enters,  singing,  <aid  Mpt  to  attin 
Prospero. 

Ari.   fVhere  the  bee  sucks,  there  sutk  /; 
Jn  a  cowslip^*  bell  I  tie: 
There  I  couch  when  owls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat^s  back  I  dojly. 
After  summer,  merrily  : 
Merrily,  merrily,  thcdl  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough*. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel ;  I  chall  misi 
thee ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom  :  so,  so,  8»— 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches ;  tiie  master,  and  the  boatswaii^ 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place ; 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ari.  I  drink  the  air  before  me  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat.  [Exit  Arixl. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amaze- 
ment 
Inhabits  here :   Some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country  ! 

Pro,  Behold,  sir  king^ 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero : 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee  and  thy  company,  I  bid 
A  hearty  welcome. 

Alon.  Whe'r*  thou  beest  he,  or  no 

Or  «ome  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats,  as  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 
The  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  wilh  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me :  this  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign  ;  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs : — But  how  should 

Prospero 
Be  living,  ana  be  here  7 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend. 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age ;  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measur'd,  or  confin'd. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be. 

Or  be  not,  I'll  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  vet  taste 

Some  subtilties'  o'  the  isle,  that  wiU  not  let  yoa 
Believe  tilings  certain  : — Welcome,  my  friends  all : 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[Aside  to  Seb.  and  Airr, 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you. 
And  justify  you  traitors  :  at  this  time 
I'll  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  The  devil  speaks  in  him.  \Asidt. 

Pro,  "^  No:-- 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault;  all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know. 
Thou  must  restore. 

AUm.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since^ 


"  The  eoblins,  fairies,  fiends,  and  furies  mad. 
Ranged  in  fiowrie  dales,  and  mouniaines  hore, 
.^nd  under  every  trembling  leaf  they  sit," 

6  Whether. 

7  Subtilties  are  quaint  deceptive  inventions;  tha 
word  is  common  to  ancient  rookery,  in  which  a  dis- 
guised or  ornamented  dish  is  so  termed. 

8  The  unity  of  time  is  most  rigidly  obscrve<l  in  this 
piece.  The  fable  scarcely  takes  up  a  pre aier  number  of 
hours  than  are  employed  in  the  rcpreseniaiion.  Mr. 
Steevcns  thinks  that  Shak8]H-nre  purjxisely  designed  to 
show  the  cavillers  of  the  time,  ihai  he  too  could  writs  • 
play  mithin  all  the  snioiest  laws  of  regularity. 


ScsiriL 


TEMPEST 


S 


Were  wreck'd  upon  this  shore ;  where  X  have  lost 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  b!) 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe'  for't,  sir. 

Aton.  Irreparable  is  the  loss ;  and  Patience 
Says,  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think, 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace, 
For  the  like  loss,  I  have  her  sovereign  aid, 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Alon,  You  the  like  loss  ? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late ;  and  portable^ 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaJter 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you ;  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Alon.  A  daughter  ? 

0  heavens  !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there !  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 

Where   my   son    lies.     When  did  you   lose   your 
daughter  ? 
Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.  I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 
That  they  devour  their  reason  ;  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath:  but,  howsoe'er  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain. 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  ofMilan;  who  most  strangely 
Upon  this  shore,  where  you   were  wreck'd,  was 

landed. 
To  be  the  lord  on'U     No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day. 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  sir ; 
This  cell's  my  court :   here  have  I  few  attendants, 
And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom,  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

1  will  requite  you  witn  as  good  a  thing ; 

At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye, 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opens,  and  ditcovtrs  Fer- 
dinand  and  Miranda  playing  at  chess. 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
wrangle,' 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

A.Um.  ^  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  A  most  high  miracle  ! 

Fer.  Though  the  seas  threaten,  they  are  merci- 
ful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause. 

[Per.  kneel*  to  Alon. 

Aloti.  Now  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  O!  wonder! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is  !  O  brave  new  world. 
That  has  such  people  in't ! 

P''0'  'Tis  new  to  thee. 

Alon.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast 
at  play? 
Your  eld'st  acouaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  sever'd  us. 
And  brought  us  thus  together  V 


1  I  am  sornj  for  it.  2  Bearable. 

3  Mr.  Pye  says,  I  conceive  Shakspeare,  who  was  no 
nice  weigher  of  words,  meant  wrangling  to  be  equiva- 
lent with  playing  false,  or  with  unfair  advantage.  So  in 
Henry  V.  the  king,  in  allusion  to  the  tennis  balls,  directs 
the  ambassadors  to  tell  the  dauphin — 

♦'  He  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler. 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  shall  be  distmb'd 
With  chases." 
Mr.  Pye's  explanation  is  correct ;  but  his  deduction 
that  Shakspeare  was  "  no  nice  weigher  of  fords"  is 
totally  false.    Shakapeare's  words  are  always  the  most 


Fer.  Sir,  she's  mortal; 

But,  by  immortal  Providence,  she's  mine  ; 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice ;  nor  thought  I  had  one :  she 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown, 
But  never  saw  before  ;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

Alon.  I  am  her's : 

But  O,  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness  ! 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop : 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  heaviness  that's  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept. 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.     Look  down,  you 

gods, 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown  ; 
For  it  is  you,  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way 
Which  brought  us  hither ! 

Alon.  I  say.  Amen,  Gonzalo 

Goru  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his 
issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?  O,  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy  :   and  set  it  down 
With  cold  on  lasting  pillars :  In  one  voyage 
Did  CTaribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero  his  dukedom, 
In  a  poor  isle  ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves. 
When  no  man  was  his  own.* 

Alon,  Give  me  your  hands : 

[To  Feb.  and  MiAA, 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heait. 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

Gon.  Be't  so  !  Amen ! 

Re-enter  Ariel,  teith  the  Master  and  Boatswain 

amazedly  following. 

0  look,  sir,  look,  sir ;  here  are  more  of  us ! 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 

Tnis  fellow  could  not  drown  : — ^Now,  blasphemy, 
That  swear'st  grace  o'erboard,    not   an  oath  on 

shore  ? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?  What  is  the  news  7 

Boats.  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely 
found 
Our  king,  and  company :  the  next  our  ship. 
Which,  but  three  glasses  since,  we  gave  out  split,— 
Is  tight  and  yare,*  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

An.  Sir,  all  this  service  ) 

Have  I  done  since  I  went.  >  [Aside. 

Pro.  My  tricksy'  spirit !  ) 

AUm.    These    are    not    natural    events ;     they 
strengthen. 
From  strange  to  stranger : — Say,  how  came  you 
hither  ? 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I'd  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep, 
And  (how,  we  know  not,)  all  clapp'd  under  hatches. 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several 

noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  gingling  chains. 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible, 
We  were  awak'd  ;  straightway  at  liberty ; 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 
Cap'ring  to  eye  her:  On  a  trice,  so  please  you, 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 


expressive  and  most  appropriate.  To  wrangle,  in  the 
language  of  his  time,  was  to  haft  or  overthwartj  to  run 
back  aiid  yet  not  cease  to  contend. 

4  When  no  man  was  in  his  senses  or  had  self-pos- 
session. 

5  See  Note  2.  Sc.  1. 

6  Neat,  adroit.  Florio  interprets  "Pargoletta  ;  quaint, 
pretty,  nimble,  trixie,  tender,  small."  When  we  re 
member  the  tiny  dimensions  of  Ariel,  who  could  lie  in 
the  bell  of  a  cowslip,  the  epithet,  like  all  those  of  the 
great  poet,  will  be  found  }>eculiarly  appropriate. 


^ 


M 


TEMPEST. 


Act7. 


Art. 


Was  t  well  done?  ) 
Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence.  Tlwi  shall  >  [Aside, 

be  free.  ) 

Alon.  This   is  as  strange   a  maze  as  e'er  men 
trod: 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct'  of:  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on" 
The  strangeness  of  this  business  :  at  pick'd  leisure, 
Wliich  shall  be  shortly,  single  I'll  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable')  of  every 
These  happen'd  accidents  :  till  when,  be  cheerful. 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — Come  hither,  spirit; 

[Aside. 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free  : 
Untie  the  spell.     [Exit  Ariel.]      How  fares  my 

gracious  sir  ? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  An j^i.,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephawo, 
and  Trinculo,  in  their  stolen  apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no 
man  take  care  for  himself;  for  all  is  but  fortune  :— 
Coragio,  bully-monster,  Coragio! 

Trin.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here's  a  goodly  sight. 

Col.  O  Setebos,  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed ! 
How  fine  my  master  is !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha; 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio! 
Will  money  buy  them  .' 

Ant.  Very  like  ;  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of   these  men,  my 
lords, 
Then    say,    if  they  be   true  :* — This   mis-shapen 

knave. 
His  mother  was  a  witch  ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs. 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power:* 
These  three  have  robb'd  me  ;  and  this  demi-devil 
^or  he's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life  :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own  ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cal.  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  death. 

Alon.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now :  Where  had  he  wine  ? 

Alon.    And   Trinculo   is   reeling  ripe :     Where 
should  they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  them  ?•— 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle  I 

Trin,  1  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw 
vou  last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my 
bones :  I  shall  not  fear  flv-blowing. 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano  / 

Ste.  O,  touch  me  not ;  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a 
cramp. 

Pro.  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah  7 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then. 

Alon,  This  is  as  strange  a  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd 
on.  [Pmnting  to  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  manners, 
As  in  his  shape : — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell  5 
Take  with  you  your  companions  ;   as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

CaL  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter. 
And  seek  for  grace :  What  a  thrice  double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god. 


And  worship  this  dull  fool ! 

Pro.  Go  to ;  away ! 

Alon.  Hence,   and  bestow  your  luggage  where 
you  found  it. 

Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather. 

[^xeu»U  C  AL.  Ste.  ond  T'lw. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train 
To  my  poor  cell :  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which  (part  of  it)  I'll  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away :  the  story  of  my  life,  « 

And  the  particular  accidents,  gone  by, 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  Ancl  in  the  mom, 
I'll  bring  vou  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  tlie  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-belov'd  solemmzed ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Miliin,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Aim.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  rU  deliver  all ; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales, 
And  sail  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 

Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — My  Ariel,— chick, 

That  is  thy  charge  ;  then  to  the  elements 
Be  free,  and  fare  thou  well  I— [Aside.]  Please  yon, 
draw  near.  [ExatnL 


1  Covdurtor. 

2  There  is  a  vulvar  expression  still  In  use,  of  similar 
Import.  "  Still  lianimFring  at  it." 

S  This  pareniheiicnl  passage  seems  to  mean: — ♦•When 
I  have  explained  to  you,  then  these  strange  events  shall 
yeem  more  probable  than  they  do  noWr" 

4  Honest. 


EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN   BY    PROSPERO. 

Now  my  charms  arc  all  o'erthrown. 
And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own, 
Which  is  most  faint :  now,  'tis  true, 
I  must  be  here  confin'd  by  you, 
Or  sent  to  Naples  :  Let  me  not, 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got, 
And  pardon'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell ; 
But  release  mc  from  my  bands. 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands,* 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails^ 
Which  was  to  please :  Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  tirt  lo  enchant  j 
And  my  ending  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer ; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be. 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 


[It  is  observed  of  The  Tempest,  that  its  plan  is  reifu- 
lar ;  this  the  author  of  The  Revisal  thinks,  what  I  think 
too,  nn  accidental  effect  of  the  story,  not  intended  or  re- 
srarded  by  our  author.  But  whatever  mi?ht  be  Shak 
speare's  intention  in  formin?  or  adopting  the  plot,  he  has 
made  it  instrumental  to  the  production  of  many  charac- 
ters, diversified  with  boundless  invention,  and  preserved 
with  profound  skill  in  nature,  extensive  knowledge  of 
opinions,  and  accurate  observation  of  life.  In  a  single 
drama  are  here  exhibited  princes,  courtiers,  and  sailors, 
all  speaking  in  their  real  characters.  There  is  the 
agency  of  airy  spirits,  and  of  an  earthly  goblin.  The 
operations  of  magic,  the  tumults  of  a  s:ortn,  the  adven- 
tures of  a  desert  island,  the  native  effusion  of  untaught 
affection,  the  punishment  of  guilt,  and  the  final  happi 
ness  of  the  pair  for  whom  our  passions  and  reason  are 
equally  interested.]  JOHNSON. 


5  That  is,  work  the  same  effects  as  the  moon  without 
her  delegated  authority. 

6  The  allusion  is  to  the  elixir  of  the  Alchemists.  The 
phrase  of  being  gilded  was  a  trite  one  foi  oeing  drunks 
Fletcher  uses  it  in  the  Chances  : — 

Duke.  Is  she  not  drunk  too .' 

Wh.  A  little  gilded  o'er,  sir ;  old  sack,  old  boys. 

7  By  your  applause.  Noise  was  supposed  to  dtsaoira 
a  spell.    Thus  before  in  this  play  :— 

" Hush  !  ne  mute  ; 

Or  else  our  spell  is  tnarr'd,^ 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA 


PRELIMINARY    REMARKS. 


PHIS  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  earliest  if  not  his  first 
•*■  play.  It  was  not  primed  until  m-23,  but  it  is  men- 
liuneil  by  Meres  in  his  Wit's  Treasury,  printed  in  1593. 
It  bears  strong  internal  marks  of  an  early  composition. 
Pope  has  observed,  that  "the  style  of  this  comedy  is 
less  figurative,  and  more  natural  and  unaffected  than 
the  greater  part  of  Shakspeare's,  though  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  first  he  wrote."  Malone  is  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  to  be  in  consequence  of  that  very  circumstance, 
and  that  it  is  natural  and  unaffected  because  it  was  a 
youthful  performance.  "  Though  many  young  poets  of 
ordinary  talents  are  led  by  false  taste  to  adopt  inflated 
and  figurative  language,  why  should  we  suppose  that 
such  should  have  been  the  course  pursued  by  this  mas- 
ter genius .'  The  figurative  style  of  Othello,  Lear,  and 
Macbeth,  wriuen  when  he  was  an  established  and  long 
practised  dramatist,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  additional 
knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  he  had  acquired 
during  a  period  of  fifteen  years :  in  consequence  of 
which  his  mind  teemed  with  images  and  illustrations, 
and  thoughts  crowded  so  fast  upon  him,  that  the  con- 
struction, in  these  and  some  other  plays  of  a  still  later 
period,  is  much  more  difficult  and  involved  than  in  the 
productions  of  his  youth." 

Hanmer  thought  Shakspeare  had  no  other  hand  in 
this  play  than  the  enlivening  it  with  some  speeches  and 
lines,  which,  he  thinks,  are  easily  distinguished  from 
the  rest.  Upton  peremptorily  asserts,  "  that  if  any 
proof  can  be  drawn  from  manner  and  style,  this  play 
must  be  sent  packing,  and  seek  for  its  parent  else- 
where." "  How  otherwise,"  says  he,  "  do  painters 
distinguish  copies  from  originals,  and  have  not  authors 
their  peculiar  style  and  manner,  from  which  a  true  cri- 
tic can  form  as  unerring  judgment  as  a  painter .'"  To 
this  Johnson  replies  very  satisfactorily  :  "I  am  afraid 
this  illustration  of  a  critic's  science  will  not  prove  what 
is  desired.  A  painter  knows  a  copy  from  an  original 
by  rules  somewhat  resembling  those  by  which  critics 
know  a  translation,  which,  if  ft  be  literal,  and  literal  it 
must  be  to  resemble  the  copy  of  a  picture,  will  be  easily 
Jistinguished.  Copies  are  known  from  originals,  even 
when  a  painter  copies  his  own  picture  ;  so  if  an  author 
should  literally  translate  his  work,  he  woidd  lose  the 
manner  of  an  original.  Upton  confounds  the  copy  of  a 
picture  with  the  imitation  of  a  painter's  manner.  Copies 
are  easily  known  ;  but  good  imitations  are  not  detected 
with  equal  certainty,  and  are,  by  the  best  judges,  ofteji 
mistaken.  Nor  is  it  true  that  the  writer  has  always 
peculiarities  equally  distinguishable  with  those  of  the 
painter.  The  peculiar  manner  of  each  arises  from  the 
desire,  natural  to  every  performer,  of  facilitating  his 
subsequent  work  by  recurrence  to  his  former  ideas ; 
this  recurrence  produces  that  repetition  which  is  called 
habit.  The  painter,  whose  work  is  partly  intellectual 
and  partly  manual,  has  habits  of  the  mind,  the  eye, 
and  the  hand  ;  the  writer  has  only  habits  of  the  mind. 
Yet  some  painters  have  differed  as  much  from  them- 
selves as  from  any  other;  and  I  have  been  told,  that 
there  is  little  resemblance  between  the  first  works  of 
Uaphael  and  the  last.  The  same  variation  may  be  ex- 
pected in  writers  ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  as  it  seems,  that 
they  are  less  subject  to  habit,  the  difference  between 
their  works  may  be  yet  greater." 

"  But  by  the  internal  marks  of  composition  we  may 
discover  the  author  with  probability,  though  seldom 
with  certainty.  When  I  read  this  play,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  I  find  both  in  the  serious  and  ludicrous 
scenes,  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Shakspeare. 
It  is  not  indeed  one  of  his  most  powerful  effusions  ;  it 
has  neither  many  diversities  of  character,  nor  striking 
delineation  of  life,  but  it  abounds  in  yvofiai  beyond  most 
of  his  plays,  and  few  have  more  lines  or  passages 
which,  singly  consiilered,  are  eminently  beautiful.  I 
am  yet  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  not  very  success- 
ful, and  suspect  that  it  has  escaped  corruption,  only  be- 
cause, being  seldom  played,  it  was  less  exposed  to  the 
hazards  of  transcription." 

Pope  has  set  what  he  calls  a  mark  of  reprobation 
upon  the  low  and  trifling  conceits  which  are  to  be  found 
in  this  play.  It  is  true  that  the  familiar  scenes  abound 
with  qwbbles  and  conceits  ;  but  the  poet  must  not  be 


condemned  for  adopting  a  mode  of  writing  admired  b» 
his  contemporaries  ;  they  were  not  considered  low  ana 
trifling  in  Shakspeare's  age,  but  on  the  contrary  wera 
very  generally  admired  and  allowed  for  pure  and  ge- 
nuine wiL  Yet  some  of  these  scenes  have  much  farci- 
cal drollery  and  invention  :  that  of  Launce  with  his  dog 
in  the  fourth  act  is  an  instance,  and  surely  "  Sjieed's 
mode  of  proving  his  master  to  be  in  love  is  neither  defi- 
cient in  wit  or  sense." 

"The  tender  scenes  in  this  play,  though  not  so 
highly  wrought  as  in  some  others,  have  often  much 
sweetness  of  sentiment  and  expression."  Schlegel 
says  :  "  it  is  as  if  the  world  was  obliged  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  a  transient  youthful  caprice,  called 
love."  Julia  may  be  considered  a  light  sketch  of  the 
lovely  characters  of  Viola  and  Imogen."  Her  answer  to 
Lucetta's  advice  against  following  her  lover  in  disguise 
has  been  pointed  but  as  a  beautiful  and  highly  poetical 
passage. 

"  That  it  should  ever  have  been  a  question  whether 
this  comedy  were  the  genuine  and  entire  composition  of 
Shakspeare  appears  to  me  very  extraordinary,"  says 
Malone.  "Hanmer  and  Upton  never  seem  to  have 
considered  whether  it  were  his  first  or  one  of  hia  latest 
pieces  :— is  no  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  first  flights 
of  a  young  poet .'  nothing  for  the  imitation  of  a  prece- 
ding celebrated  dramatist,*  which  in  some  of  the  lower 
dialogues  of  this  comedy  (and  these  only)  may,  I  think, 
be  traced  ?  But  even  these,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of 
the  play,  are  perfectly  Shakspearian  (1  do  not  say  as 
finished  and  beautiful  as  any  of  his  other  pieces  ;)  and 
the  same  judgment  must,  I  conceive,  be  pronounced 
concerning  the  Comedy  of  Errors  and  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,  by  every  person  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  manner  of  writing  and  thinking." 

Sir  William  Blacltstone  observes,  "  that  one  of  the 
great  faults  of  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  is  the  has- 
tening too  abruptly,  and  without  preparation,  to  the 
denouemeyit,  which  shows  that  it  was  one  of^  Shak- 
speare's very  early  performances."  Dr.  Johnson  in  his 
concluding  observations  has  remarked  ujxin  the  geogra- 
phical errors.  They  cannot  be  defended  by  attrib\iting 
them  to  his  youthful  inexperience,  for  one  of  his  latest 
productions  is  also  liable  to  the  same  objection.  To 
which  Malone  replies:  "The  truth,  I  believe,  is,  that 
as  he  neglected  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  drama  with 
respect  to  the  unities,  though  before  he  began  to  write 
they  had  been  enforced  by  Sidney  in  a  treatise  which 
doubtless  he  had  read ;  so  he  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  whole  terraqueous  globe  was  a^  his  command  ; 
and  as  he  brought  in  a  child  at  the  beginning  of  a  play, 
who  in  the  fourth  act  appears  as  a  woman,  so  he  seems 
to  have  set  geography  at  defiance,  and  to  have  consi- 
dered countries  as  inland  or  maritime  just  as  it  suited 
his  fancy  or  convenience." 

Some  of  the  incidents  in  this  play  may  be  sup 
posed  to  have  been  taken  from  The  Arcadia,  book  1. 
ch.  vi.  where  Pyrocles  consents  to  head  the  Helots; 
The  Arcadia  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  in 
loSS.  The  love  adventure  of  Julia  resembles  that  of 
Viola  in  Twelfth  Kight,  and  is  indeed  common  to  many 
of  the  ancient  novels. 

Mrs.  Lennox  informs  us,  that  the  story  of  Proteus 
and  Julia  might  be  taken  from  a  similar  one  in  "  The 
Diana"  of  Montemayor.  This  pastoral  romance  was 
translated  from  the  Spanish  in  Shakspeare's  time,  by 
Bartholomew  Young,  and  published  in  1593.  It  does 
not  appear  that  it  was  previously  published,  though  it 
was  translated  two  or  three  years  before  by  one  Thomas 
Wilson,  perhaps  some  parts  of  it  may  have  been  made 
public,  or  Shakspeare  may  have  found  the  tale  else- 
where. It  has  before  been  observed  that  Meres  men- 
dons  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  in  his  book,  pub- 
lished in  li598.  Malone  conjectures  that  this  play  was 
the  first  that  Shakspeare  wrote,  and  places  the  dale  ol 
its  composition  in  the  year  1591. 


♦  Malone  points  at  Lilly,  whose  comedies  w^ere  per* 
formed  with  great  success  and  admiration  previous  to 
Shakspeare's  commencement  of  his  dramatic  c&r«ei 


TWO  GENTLEMEN  OF  VERONA. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


DcKK  of  Milan,  Father  to  Silvia. 
?HOT™'    \GerUUmenofVenn,a. 
AifTONio,  Father  to  Proteus. 
Thcrio,  a  foolish  Rival  to  Valentine. 
Eglamour,  Agent  for  Silvia  in  her  escape. 
Speed,  a  eUnonxah  Servant  to  Valentine. 
Launce,  Servant  to  Proteus. 
Panthino,  Servant  to  Antonia. 
Host,  where  Julia  lodges  in  Milan. 
Outlaws. 


JcLiA,  a  Lady  of  Verona,  betoved  b^  Proteus. 
SiLTiA,  the  Duke's  Daughter,  beloved  by  Valen- 
tine. 
LucETTA,  Wtdting-uHrman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  Musician*. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Verowa  ;   somettmes  m 
MiLAir  ;  and  on  the  frontiers  o/"Mai»ti;a. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I. — An    open  place   in    Verona.     Enter 
Valentine  and  Proteus. 
Valentine. 
Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus  ; 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits  :' 
Wer't  not,  anertion  chains  thy  tender  days 
Tc  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honour'd  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company. 
To  sec  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home. 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness.* 
But,  since  thou  lov'sf,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt    thou    begone  ?      Sweet    Valentine, 
adieu  ! 
Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou,  haply,  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 
When    thou   dost  meet  good    hap  ;    and,   in  thy 

danger. 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 
Commend  thy  giievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man,  Valentine. 

VaL  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 

Pro.     Upon  some  book  I  love,  I'll  pray  for  thee. 

Vol.  That's  on  some  shallow  storv  of  deep  love. 
How  young  Leander  cross'd  the  Hellespont.' 

Pro.  That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love  ; 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

VaL  'Tis  true  ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love, 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  Over   the  boots  ?    nay,  give   me  not  the 
boots.* 

Vol.  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

VaL  To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with 
groaAs ; 
Coj  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  mo- 
ment's mirth, 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights  : 
If  haply  won,  perhaps  a  hapless  gain  ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won ; 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit, 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So  by  your  circumstance,  you  call  me  fool. 

VaL  So,  by  your  circumstance,^  I  fear,  you'll 
prove. 

Pro.  'TIS  love  you  cavil  at ;  I  am  not  Love. 

VaL  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  maisters  you  : 


1  Milton  has  the  same  play  up<in  words  in  his  Comus. 
"  It  is  for  homely  features  to  keep  home, 
They  had  their  name  thence." 

3  The  expression  shapeless  idleness  is  admirably 
expressive,  as  implying  that  idleness  prevents  the  giv. 
ing  form  or  character  to  the  manners. 

3  The  allusion  is  to  Marlow's  poem  of  Hero  and 
Leander,  which  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books 
i:.  1593.  though  not  published  till  ISdS.  It  was  proba. 
bly  circulated  in  manuscript  in  the  interim,  as  was  the 
custom  at  that  period.  The  poem  seems  to  have  made 
an  impression  on  Shakapeare,  who  appears  to  have 
recently  perused  it,  for  he  again  alludes  to  k  in  the 
third  acc    And  in  Aa  You  Like  It  he  has  quoted  a  line 


And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say,    As  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Vol.  And  writers  say.  As  the  most  (brward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turn'd  to  folly  ;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  council  thee,. 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 
Once  more  adieu  :  my  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  ValcntiiM. 

VaL  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our 
leave. 
To'  Milan,  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters. 
Of  thy  success  in  lore,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend  ; 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan  ! 

Vol.  As  much  to  you  at  home  !  and  so,  farewell ! 
\Exit  Valcbtinx. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love. 
He  leaves  his  friends,  to  dignify  them  more ; 
I  leave  myself^  my  friends,  andf  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  tliou  hast  metamorphos'd  me  ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  worl^  at  nought ; 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Protons,  save  you :    Saw  you  my 
master  ? 

Pro.  But  now  he  ported  hence,  to  embark  for 
Milan. 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one  then  he  is  shipp'd  already  ; 
Ana  I  have  played  the  sheep,'  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray. 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude  that  my  master  is  a  shep- 
herd then,  and  I  a  sheep  ? 

Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then,  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whe- 
ther I  wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  (ittmg  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.  True  ;  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 


4  A  proverbial  expression,  now  disused,  signifying, 
'  Don't  make  a  lauehing-stock  of  me.'  The  French 
have  a  phrase  Bailler  Join  en  come :  which  Cotgrave 
interprets,'!*)  give  one  the  boocs ;  to  sell  him  a  bargain.' 
Perhaps  deduced  from  a  humorous  punishment  at  har> 
vest  home  feasts  in  Warwickshire. 

a  Circumstance  is  usea  equivocally.  It  here  means 
conduct  i  in  the  preceding '  line,  circumstantial  de 
duction. 

6  The  construction  of  this  passage,  is,  "  Let  me  heat 
from  thee  by  letters  to  Milan,"  i.  e.  addressed  to  Milan. 

7  In  Warwickshire,  and  .oome  other  counties,  a  sheep 
is  pronounced  a  ship.  Without  this  explanation  the 
jea^  such  as  it  is,  mi|^  escafie  the  ttadm. 


ScKKk  U. 


Of  VERONA. 
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Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  HI  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed,  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not 
the  sheep  the  shepherd  ;  but  I  seek  my  master, 
and  my  master  seeks  not  me  ;  therefore  I  am  no 
sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd, 
the  shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep ;  thou 
for  wages  followest  thy  master,  thy  master  for 
wages  follows  not  thee  :  therefore  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  baa. 

Pro.  But  dost  thou  hear!  gav'si  thou  my  letter 
to  Julia  ? 

Speed.  Ay,  sir  ;  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  let- 
ter to  her,  a  laced  mutton;'  and  she,  a  laced 
mutton,  gave  me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my 
labour. 

Pro.  Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  a  store 
of  muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharged,  you  were 
best  stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray ;  'twere  best 
pound  you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve 
me  for  carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake  ;  I  mean  the  pound,  a  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin  ?  fold  it  over  and 
over, 
'Tis  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she  ?  did  she  nod  7' 

[Speed  nods. 

Speed.  I. 

Pro.  Nod,  I!  why,  that's  noddy. 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir  ?  I  say  she  did  nod  : 
and  you  ask  me,  if  she  did  nod  ;  and  I  say,  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together  is — noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it 
together,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no,  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the 
letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  (ain  to  bear 
with  you. 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly  ;  hav- 
ingnothing  but  the  word,  noddy,  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  hav ;  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow 
purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come,  open  the  matter  in  brief: 
What  said  she  ? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money  and  the 
matter  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains:  What 
said  she  ? 

Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why  7  Could'st  thou  perceive  so  much 
from  her  V 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from 
her ;  no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering 
your  letter :  And  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought 
your  mind,  I  fear  she'U  prove  as  hard  to  you  in 
telling  your  mind.  Give  her  no  token  but  stones, 
for  she's  as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.  What,  said  she  nothing  ? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — take  this  for  thy 
painx.  To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you 
nave  testem'd'  me  ;  in  requital  whereof,  hence- 
forth carry  your  letters  yourself:  and  so,  sir,  I'll 
commend  you  to  my  master. 


1  Cotgrave  explains  laced  mutton,  une  garce,  putain, 
fille  de  joye.  It  was  so  established  a  term  for  a  cortezan, 
that  a  lane  in  Clerkenwell,  much  frequented  by  loose 
women,  is  said  to  have  been  thence  called  Muuon  Lane. 

2  These  words  were  supplied  by  Theobald  to  intro- 
-luce  what  lollowa.  In  Speed's  answer,  the  old  spelling 
of  the  affirmative  particle  has  been  retained  ;  otherwise 
the  conceit  would  be  unintelligible.  Noddy  waj  a  game 
at  cards. 

3  Teatens,  or  (as  we  now  commonly  call  them,  tes- 
ters,) from  a  head  that  was  upon  them,  were  coined  in 
1542.  Sir  H.  Spelman  says  they  were  a  French  coin  of 
the  value  of  18d. ;  antTiie  does  not  know  but  that  they 
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Pro.    Go,  go,  begone,  to  save   your  ship  from 
wreck ; 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard, 
Being  destined  to  a  drier  death  on  shore  :— 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger  ; 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post, 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     The  same.     Garden  of  3 uWa.' a  house. 
Enter  JcLiA  and  Lccetta. 

JtU.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Would'st  thou  then  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  madam  :  so  you  stumble  not  unheed  • 
fully. 

Jtd.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle*  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

Lmc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I'll  show 
my  miiid 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Jul.  What  ihink'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour  ? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine  j 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Ju/.  What  fhink'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio? 

Luc.  Well  of  his  wealth  ;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 

Jtd.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  ? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord  !   to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us  ! 

JuL  How  now  !   what  means  this  passion  at  his 
name  ? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam  ;  'tis  a  passing  shame, 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure*  thus  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 

Luc.  Then  thus, of  many  good  I  think  him 

best. 

Jtd.  Your  reason  ? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason  ; 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jtd.  And  would'st  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  or. 
him  7 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away 

Jul.  Why,  he  of  all  the  rest  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Luc.  Yet  he  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 

Luc.  Fire,^  that's  closest  kept,  burns  most  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love  that  do  not  show  their  love. 

Ltic.  O,  they  \cve  least,  that  let  men  know  their 
love. 

Jtd.  I  would,  I  knew  his  mind. 

Imc.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  To  Julia, — Say,  from  whom  7 

Jmc.  That  the  contents  will  show. 

Jul.  Say,  say  ;  who  gave  it  thee  ? 

Luc.  Sir  Valentine's   page  ;  and  sent,  1  think, 
from  Proteus  : 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the 

^. .  .  ^'^y' 

Did  m  your  name  receive  it ;  pardon  the  fault,  I 
pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker  !' 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines  ? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper,  see  it  be  return'd  ; 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Lttc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than 
hate. 


might  have  gone  for  as  much  in  England.  They  were 
afterwards  reduced  to  12d.,  9d.,  and  finally,  to  six 
pence. 

4  Parle  Is  talk. 

5  To  censure,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  generally  sieni- 
fied  to  give  one's  judgment  or  opinion.  Thus  in  The 
Winter's  Tale,  Act.  ii.  Sc.  I : 

" How  blest  am  I 

In  my  just  ce7i»ure  ;*  in  my  true  opinion  ?'* 

6  Fire  is  here  pronounced  as  a  dissyllabte. 

7  A  matchmaker.  It  was  sometimes  used  for  a  ptor 
curess. 
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JuL  Will  you'  begone  ? 

Luc,  That  you  may  ruminate.  {£xit. 

JuL  And  yet,  I  would  I  bad  o  erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again, 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid, 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view  ! 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  No,  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe,  Ay. 
Fie,  fie,  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That,  hke  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod  ! 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence, 
When  wilhngly  I  would  have  had  her  here  ! 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
When  inward  joy  enforc  d  my  heart  to  smile ! 
My  penance  is,  to  call  Lucetta  back, 
And  ask  permission  for  my  folly  past  :— 
What  ho !  Lucetu ! 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Imc.  What  would  your  ladyship  ? 

JuL  Is  it  near  dinner  time  { 

£m4^  I  would  it  were  : 
That  you  might  idll  your  stomach*  on  your  meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

JuL  What  is't  you  took  up 
So  gingerly  ? 

JCuc  Nothing. 

JuL  Why  didst  thou  stoop  then  7 

Zmc.  To  take  a  paper  up  that  I  let  falL 

JuL  And  is  that  paper  nothing  7 

Zmc.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concerns. 

Iau:.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns, 
Unless  ir  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  your's  hath  writ  to  you  in 
rhyme. 

Lmc  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tunc : 
Give  me  a  note  :  your  ladyship  can  set.' 

JuL  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible : 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  oi  Light  o'  love. 

Jjuc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy  ?  belike  it  hath  some  burden  then. 

Luc.    Ay  ;    and  melodious  were  it,  would  you 
sing  it. 

Jul.  And  why  not  you  7 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

JuL  Let's  see  your  song : — How  now,  minion  7 

Luc.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out  : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

JuL  You  do  not  ? 

Lue.  No,  madam  ;  it  is  too  sharp. 

Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

JaUC.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 
And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant  :* 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean  to  fill  your  song. 

Jul.  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 

Luc.  Indeed,  I  bid  the  base'  for  Proteus. 

JuL  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil'  with  protestation  ! 

[Tears  the  letter. 
Go,  get  you  gone  ;  and  let  the  papers  lie  : 
You  would  be  fingering  them,  to  anger  me. 

Luc.  She  makes  it  strange ;    but  she  would  be 
best  pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  as  anger'd  ^vith  the  same  ! 
O  hateful  hands,  to  tear  such  loving  words ! 


1  First  folio,  ye. 

3  StoTTiach,  for  passion  or  obstinacy. 

8  Set  is  here  used  equivocally ;  in  the  preceding 
speech  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  musicians, 
and  in  the  present  line  in  a  quite  different  sense.  To 
set  by  in  old  language  signifies,  to  make  account  of,  to 
estimate.    See  the  first  Book  of  Samuel,  xviii.  30. 

4  Descant  signified  formerly  what  we  now  call  t»ari- 
ations.  It  has  been  well  defined  to  be  musical  para- 
phrase    The  mean  is  the  tenor  in  music. 

5  To  bid  the  base  means,  to  run  fast,  challenging 
another  to  pursue  at  the  rustic  game  called  Base,  or 
Prisonbase.  The  allusion  is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it 
appears  to  mean  here,  "  to  challenge  to  an  encounter." 

0  i.  e.  bustle,  stir. 


Injurious  wasps  !  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey. 

And  kill  the  bees,  that  yield  it,  with  your  stings ! 

I'll  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

And  here  is  writ — kind  Julia  ; — unkind  Julia ! 

As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones. 

Trampling  contemptuously  on  tbv  disdain. 

Look,  here  is  writ — love-voounded  Proteus; — 

Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed. 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  thoroughly  heai'd ; 

And  thus  I  search  it  >vith  a  sovereign  kiss. 

But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down :    • 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter. 

Except  mine  own  name  ;  that  some  whirlwin«l  bear 

Unto  a  rugged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea ! 

Lo,  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ,— 

Poor  forlorn  Porteus,  pasidonate  Proteus, 

To  the  sweet  Julia  ; — that  FU  tear  away  ; 

And  yet  I  will  not,  sith''  so  prettily 

He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names : 

Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another ; 

Now  kiss,  embrace,  contena,  do  what  you  wilL 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Zmc.    Madam, 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 

JuL    Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc    What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  lell-tales 
here  7 

JuL     If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 

Luc.     Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down : 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie,  for*  catching  cold. 

JuL    I  see  you  have  a  month's  mind*  to  them. 

Luc     Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you 
see  ; 
I  see  things  too,  although  von  judge  I  wink. 

JuL     Come,  come,  will't  please  you  go  7 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  VL—The  same.    A  Room  in  Antomo' 
House.     Enter  Antonio  and  Panthirc. 

ArU.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad'"  talk  was  that. 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister  7 

Pant.    'Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

Ant    Why,  what  of  him  7 

PanL  He  wonder'd,  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home ; 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation. 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there  ; 
Some,  to  discover  islandfs  far  away  ; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises. 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet ; 
And  did  request  me,  to  importune  you. 
To  let  him  spend  his  lime  no  more  at  home. 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment' '  to  his  age. 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.   Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to 
that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  consider'd  well  his  loss  of  time  ; 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  try'd  and  tutor'd  in  the  world  : 
Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd, 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time : 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  7 


7  Since. 

8  "/or  catching  cold,"  i.  e.  lest  they  should  catch 
cold,  anciently  a  common  form  of  expression.  See 
Home  Tooke's  explanation  of  this  word  in  the  first 
volume  of  "  The  Diversions  of  Purley." 

9  Month's  mind,  a  longing,  probably  from  "  the 
longing  of  women,  which  takes  place  (or  commences, 
at  least)  in  the  first  month  of  pregnancy."  This  is  the 
ingenious  conjecture  of  John  Croft,  Esq.  of  York.  The 
commentators  hare  endeavoured  to  refer  this  passage  to 
the  month^s  niintls,  or  periodical  celebrations  in  me- 
mory of  dead  persons,  usual  in  times  of  p<.)pery  ;— but 
the  phrase  In  this  place  can  have  no  relation  to  them. 

10  i.  e.  grave  or  serious. 

1 1  Impeachment  in  this  passage  means  reprw^k  or 
itMjmtation. 


i 


ScsiTB  in. 


OF  VERONA. 


Pant.    I  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant. 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant.  I  know  it  well. 

PanL  'Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent 
him  ihither : 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen ; 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise. 
Worthy  his  youth  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant.     I  like  thy  counsel :  well  hast  thou  advised  : 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it, 
The  execution  of  it  shall  make  known  ; 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  despatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 

Pant.  To-morrow,  may  it  please   you,  Don  Al- 
phonso, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  journeymg  to  salute  the  emperor. 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company  ;  with  them  shall  Proteus  go : 
And,  in  good  time, — ^now  will  we  break  with  him.' 

Enter  Proteus. 
Pro.  Sweet  love  !  sweet  lines  !  sweet  life  ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart : 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn  : 
O,  that  our  fathers  woula  applaud  our  loves. 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents  ! 

0  heavenly  Julia ! 

Ant,  How  now  ?    what  letter  are  you   reading 
there  ? 

Pro.  May't  please  your  lordship,   'tis  a  word  or 
two 
Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine, 
Deliver'd  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter  ;  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord ;  but  that  he 
writes 
How  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor  ; 
Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.    And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish  ? 

Pro.     As  one  rely  in"  on  your  lordship's  will, 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.    My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish  ; 
Muse'  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed  ; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 

1  am  resolv'd,  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court ; 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  receives, 
Like  exhibition'  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go: 

Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.     My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided ; 
Please  you,  dehberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.    Look,  what  thou   want'st,   shall  be  sent 
after  thee  : 
No  more  of  stay  ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go.^ 
Come  on,  Panthino ;  you  shall  be  employed 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition. 

[Exeunt  Ant.  and  Pant. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the   fire,  for   fear  of 
burning ; 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd : 
I  fear'd  to  shew  my  father  Julia's  letter. 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O,  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth* 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day  ; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away ! 

Re-enter  Panthino. 

Psnt.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you ; 
He  IS  in  haste,  therefore,  I  pray  you  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is  !  my  heart  accords  thereto  ; 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  no.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  n. 


SCENE  L    Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Pa- 
lace.    Enter  Valentine  otuI  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Vol.  Not  mine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

Speed.    Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is 
but  one.' 

VaL  Ha !    let   me    see :    ay,    give  it    me,   it's 
mine : — 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine  ! 
Ah  Silvia  !   Silvia  ! 

Speed.    Madam  Silvia  !   madam  Silvia ! 

Vol.  How  now,  sirrah  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir.     . 

Vol.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her  ? 

Speed.   Your  worship,  sir  ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

VcU.  Well,  you'll  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too 
slow. 

VaL   Go  to,  sir ;  tell  me,  do  you  know  madam 
Silvia? 

Speed.   She  that  your  worship  loves  ? 

Vol.    Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks :  First, 
you  have  learned,  like  Sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your 
arms  like  a  male-content :  to  relish  a  love-song, 
like  a  robin-red-breast ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that 
had  the  pestilence  ;  to  sigh,  like  a  school-boy  that 
had  lost  nis  A,  B,  C  ;  to  weep,  like  a  young  wench 
that  had  buried  her  grandam  ;  to  fast,  like  one  that 
takes  diet ;'  to  watch,  like  one  that  fears  robbing  ; 
to  speak  puhng,  like  a  beggar  at  HoUowmas.^ 
You  were  wont,  when  you  laugh'd,  to  crow  like  a 
cock ;  when  you  walked,  to  walk  like  one  of  the 
lions  ;  when  you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after  din- 
ner ;  when  you  looked  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of 
money  :  ancl  now  you  are  metamorphosed  with  a 
mistress,  that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly 
think  you  my  master. 

Val.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  you. 

Ka/.  Without  me?    They  cannot. 

Spfed.  Without  you !  nay,  that's  certain,  for, 
williout  you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would  :  but 
you  are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies 
are  within  you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  wa- 
ter in  an  urinal ;  that  not  an  eye,  that  sees  you,  but 
is  a  physician  to  comment  on  your  malady. 

Val.  But,  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady 
Silvia  ? 

Speed.  She  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at 
supper? 

Vol.  Hast  lliou  observed  that  ?   even  she  I  mean. 

Speed.   Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not. 

Vol.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her, 
and  yet  know'st  her  not? 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard-favour'd,  sir  ? 

Vat.    Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favour'd. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Vol.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well- 
favour'd. 

Val.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but 
her  favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and 
the  other  out  of  all  count. 

Val.  How  painted  ?    and  how  out  of  count  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted  to  make  her  fair, 
that  no  man  counts  of  her  beauty. 


1  i.  e.  break  the  matter  to  him. 
a  i.  e.  leoTidtr  not. 

3  Exhibition  is  allowance  of  money  ;  it  Is  Btill  uoed 
tu  the  Universities  for  a  stipend. 


4  Resembleth  is  pronounced  as  if  written  resembeleth, 
which  makes  it  a  quadrisyllable. 

5  On  and  one  were  anciently  pronounced  alike,  and 
frequently  written  so. 

6  To  toAe  diet  is  to  be  under  a  regimen  for  a  disease. 

7  The  feast  of  All-hallows,  or  All  Saints,  at  which 
time  the  poor  in  Staffordshire  go  from  parish  to  parish 
a  souling,  as  they  call  it ;  i.  e.  begging  and  puling,  (or 
singing  small,  as  Bailey's  Dictionary  explains  puling,) 
for  soul  cakes,  and  singing  what  they  call  the  soulert 
song.  These  terms  point  out  the  condition  of  this  benevo 
lence,  which  was,  that  the  beggars  should  pray  for  tho 
souls  of  the  giver's  departed  frierwls 


TWO  GENTLEMEN 


Act  n. 


VaL  How  esteem'st  thou  me  7  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  de- 
formed. 

VaL     How  long  hath  she  been  deform'd  ? 

Speed.     Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

VaL  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her  ;  and 
Still  I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

VaL  Why? 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  O,  that  you  had 
mine  eyes ;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they 
were  wont  to  have,  when  you  chid  at  Sir  Proteus 
for  going  ungartered  ! ' 

Vol.  What  should  I  see  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing 
deformity :  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to 
garter  his  hose  :  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see 
to  put  on  your  nose. 

VaL  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love  ;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

SpeM.  True,  sir ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed  :  I 
thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which 
makes  me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

VaL  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  hor. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set,^  so,  your  aflfection 
-would  cease. 

VaL  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some 
lines  to  one  she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you? 

1'at.  1  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  7 

Val.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them  :— 
Peace,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed,  O  excellent  motion  !'  O  exceeding  pup- 
pet !  now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

Val.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good- 
morrows. 

Speed.  O,  'give  you  good  even !  here's  a  million 
of  manners.  [Atide. 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,  to  you  two  thou- 
sand. 

Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest  ;  and  she 
gives  it  him. 

Vcd.  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter. 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours  ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in, 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 
j_  SiL  I   thank    you,    gentle    servant :    'tis   very 
clerkly*  done. 

Val.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

SiL  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much 
pains  ? 

VaL  No,  madam,  so  it  stead  you.  I  will  write. 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  limes  as  much  : 
And  yet, — 

SiL  A  pretty  period  !  Well,  I  guess  the  sequel ; 
And  yet  I  will  not  name  it : — and  yet  I  care  not ; — 
And  yet  take  this  again  ; — and  yet  I  thank  you ; 
Meaning  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet  another  yet. 

[Aside. 

Val.  What  means  your  ladyship  7    do  you  not 
like  it? 

Sil.  Yes,  yes  ;  the  lines  are  very  (quaintly  writ : 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again ; 
Nay,  take  them. 

Vol,  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

SiL  Ay,  ay  ;  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request ; 
But  I  will  none  of  them ;  they  are  for  you  : 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Val.  Please  you,  I'll  write  your  ladyship  another. 


Sil,  And,  when  it's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it 
over: 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 
VaL  If  It  please  me,  madam  !  what  then  7 
Sil.  Why  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour  i 
And  so  good-morrow,  servant.  [Exit  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 

steeple  ! 
My  master  sues  to  her ;  and  she  hath  taught  hei 

suitor. 

He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device  !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better  7 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should 
write  the  letter  ? 
Val.  How  now,  sir  ?  what  are  you  reasoning  with 
yourself  ? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming ;  'tis  you  that  havs 
the  reason. 

VaL  To  do  what  7 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 
VaL  To  whom  7 

Speed.  To  yourself:  why,  she  woos  you  by  a 
figure. 

Val.  What  figure  7 
Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 
VaL  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  7 
Speed.  What  need  she,  when  she  hath  made  you 
write  to  yourself?  Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the 
jest? 

Vcd.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you  indeed,  sir:  But  did 
you  perceive  her  earnest  7 

Val.  She  save  me  none^  except  an  angry  wor 
Speed.  Why,  she  hath  e>ven  you  a  letter. 
Vcd.  That's  the  letter  Twrit  to  her  friend. 
Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver'd,  and 
there  an  end.* 

Val.  I  would,  it  were  no  worse. 
Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 
For  often  have  you  writ  to  her  ;  and  $he,  in  mode*^. 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply  ; 
Or  fearing  else  tome  messenger,  that  might  her  mintJ 

discover. 
Herself  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  uttto  her 

lover. 

All  this  I  speak  in  print  ;*  for  in  print  I  found  it.— > 
Why  muse  you,  sir  7  'tis  dinner-time. 
Vol.  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir :  though  the  carae« 
leon  Love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am 
nourished  by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have 
meat :  O,  be  not  like  your  mistress  ;  be  moved,  b« 
moved.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.    Verona.    A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 
Enter  Pkoteus  and  Julia. 
Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 
Jid.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedv. 
Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 
Jul.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner : 
Keep  tiiis  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

[Giving  a  rmg. 
Pro.  Why  then  we'll  make  exchange  ;  here,  take 

you  this. 
Jul.  And  seal  the  bar^in  with  a  holy  kiss. 
Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy  ; 
And  when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake. 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness  ! 
My  father  stays  my  coming  :  answer  not : 
The  tide  is  now  :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tewra  ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should  ; 

[Exit  Julia. 


I 


1  Ooin^  uncrart«red  is  enumerated  by  Rosalind  as  one 
of  the  undoubted  marks  of  love.  "  Then  your  hose 
vhouUI  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  unbanded,"  &c.  As 
You  Like  It,  lii.  3. 

a  Set,  for  seated,  in  opposition  to  stand  in  the  prece- 
ding line.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  used  metaphorical- 
ly in  thn  sense  applied  to  the  sun  when  k  sinks  below 


the  horizon  in  the  west.    It  is  a  miserable  quibble  hardly 
worth  explanation. 

3  Motion  signified,  in  Shaksncare's  time,  a  puppet- 
shotr  Sjieed  means  to  nay,  wnat  a  fine  puppet-efnw 
shall  we  have  now  .'  Here  is  the  principal  puppet  to 
whom  my  master  will  be  the  interpreter.  The  show- 
man  was  then  tVequently  called  the  interpreter. 
'    4  i.  e.  like  a  scholar. 

6  There's  the  conclueion.  6  i,  e.  with  exactness 
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Julia,  farewelL — ^Whatl  gone  without  a  word  ! 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak  ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds  than  words  to  grace  it. 
Enter  Pasthiso. 

Pant,  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  staud  for. 

Pro.  Go  ;  I  come,  I  come  : — 
Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  tame.      A  Street     Enter 
LxnitcE,  leading  a  Dog. 

Laun,  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping ;  all  the  kind'  of  the  Launccs  have  this 
very  fault ;  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the 
prodigious  son,  and  am  going  with  Sir  Proteus  to 
the  Imperial's  court  I  think.  Crab  my  dog  be  the 
sourest-natured  dog  that  lives  :  my  mother  weeping, 
my  father  wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howl- 
ing, our  cat  wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house 
in  a  great  perplexity,  yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted 
cur  shed  one  tear  :  ne  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble 
stone,  and  has  no  more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog :  a 
Jew  would  have  wept  to  have  seen  our  parting ; 
why,  my  grandam  having  no  eyes,  look  you,  wept 
herself  blind  at  my  parting.  Nay,  I'll  show  you  the 
manner  of  it :  This  shoe  is  my  father : — no,  this 
left  shoe  is  my  father ; — no,  no,  this  left  shoe  is  my 
mother  ; — nay,  that  cannot  be  so  neither  ; — yes,  it 
is  so,  it  is  so  ;  it  hath  the  wctrser  sole  ;  This  shoe, 
with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother^  and  this  my  fa- 
ther :  A  vengeance  on't !  there  'tis :  now,  sir,  this 
staff  is  my  sister ;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as 
a  lily,  and  as  small  as  a  wand  :  this  hat  is  Nan,  our 
maid  ;  I  am  the  dog  : — no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I 
am  the  dog ;— oh,  me  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself: 
Ay,  so,  so.  Now  come  I  to  my  father  ;  Father, 
your  blessing  ;  now  should  not  the  shoe  speak  a 
word  for  weeping  ;  now  should  I  kiss  my  father ; 
well  he  weeps  on  : — now  come  I  to  my  mother, 
(O,  that  she  could  speak  now  ! )  like  a  wood'  wo- 
man ; — well,  I  kiss  her  ; — why  there  'tis  ;  here's 
my  mother's  breath  up  and  down :  now  com^j  I  to 
my  sister :  mark  the  moan  she  makes :  now  the 
dog  all  this  while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a 
word  ;  but  see  how  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 
Enter  Panthiwo. 

Pan,  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard  ;  thy  master 
is  shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars. 
What's  the  matter  ?  why  weepest  thou,  man  ? 
Away,  ass  ;  you  will  lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any 
longer. 

LMun.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  ty'd  were  lost ;  for  it 
is  the  unkindest  ty"d  that  ever  any  man  ty'd. 

Pan.  What's  the  unkindest  tide  ? 

Laun,  Why,  he  that's  ty'd  here  ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pan.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lose  the  flood  ; 
nnd,  in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and,  in 
losing  thy  voyage,  lose  thy  master ;  and,  in  losing 
thy  master,  lose  thy  service  ;  and  in  losing  thy  ser- 
vice,— Why  dost  thou  stop  my  mouth  ? 

Laun.  For  fear  thou  should'st  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pan.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

Laun.  In  thy  tale. 

Pan.  In  thy  tail  ? 

Laun.  Lose  the  tide,  and  the  voyage,  and  the 
master,  and  the  service :  And  the  tide  ! — Why, 
man,  if  the  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with 
luy  tears  ;  if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the 
boat  with  my  sighs. 

Pan,  Come,  come  away,  man ;  I  was  sent  to 
call  thee. 

Laun.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  darest. 

Pan.  Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Laun,  Well,  I  will  go.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   rV.— Milan.    A    Room    in   the   Duke's 

Palace.     Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio, 

and  Speed. 

Sil.  Servant — 

VaL  Mistress? 

Speed,  Master,  Sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 


1  Kind,  is  kindred. 
S  i.  e.  vciu  are  serioua. 


3  (^azy,  wild,  distracted. I 

4  i.  e.  perhafw. 


Val.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 

Speed.  'Hot  of  you. 

yal.  Of  my  mistress  then. 

S^eed.  'Twere  good  you  knocked  him. 

Sil.  Servant,  you  are  sad.* 

Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

Tku.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  7 

Val.  Haply*  I  do. 

Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 

Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  I,  that  I  am  not  7 

Val.  Wise. 

Tim.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  7 

Val.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote'  you  my  folly  7 

V(d.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu,  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Val.  Well,  then,  I'll  double  your  folly. 

Thu.  How? 

Sil.  What,  angry,  Sir  Thurio?  do  you  changa 
colour  ? 

VaL  Give  him  leave,  madam ;  he  is  a  kind  of 
cameleon. 

TVtu.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

Val.  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

VcU.  I  know  it  well,  sir ;  you  always  end  era 
you  begin. 

Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and 
quickly  shot  off". 

Val.  'Tis  indeed,  madam  :  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sil.  Who  is  that,  servant  / 

Vid.  Yourself,  sweet  lady  ;  for  you  gave  the  fire  ; 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's 
looks,  and  spends  what  he  borrows,  kindly  in  your 
company. 

T7tu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me, 
I  shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  sir  :  you  have  an  exchequer 
of  words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give 
your  followers  ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries, 
that  they  live  by  your  bare  words. 

Sil.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more  ;  here  comes 
my  father. 

Enter  Dcke. 
Diike.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  besot 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health  : 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Val.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 
To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 
Duke,  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  conntryman  7 

Vol,  Ay,  my  good  lord,  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation, 
And  not  without,  desert  so  well  reputed. 
Duke.  Hath  hu  not  a  son  ? 

Val.  Ay,  my  good   lord ;    a  son,  that  well   de- 
serves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 
Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

Vcd.  I  knew  him  as  myself ;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  convers'd,  and  spent  our  hours  together  : 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time, 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection  ; 
Yet  hath  Sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name, 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days  ; 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old  ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe  ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow,) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,'  and  in  mind. 


5  To  quote  is  to  mark,  to  observe,  ihe  old  pronunci> 
ation  was  evidently  cote  from  the  French  original 

6  Feature  in  the  poet's  age  was  often  used  for  form 
or  person  in  general.  Thus  Baret  :  "  The  featur* 
and  facion,  or  the  proportion  and  figure  of  the  whol» 
body.  Conformatio  qusdam  et  figura  totius  oris  et  cor 
poris."     So  In  Ant.  and  Cleop.  Act.  ii.  So.  5. 

"  Report  ihe  feature  of  Octavian." 
Thus  also  Spenser  : 
"  Wliich  th«  feir/nzture  at  liar  Umtia  did  fcW».> 
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TWO  GENTLEMEN 


Act  Q. 


With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Beshrcw'  me,  sir,  but,   if  he  make  this 
good, 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love, 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counsellor. 
Well,  sir  ;  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me, 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates  ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a  while  : 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Val.  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.    Welcome    him    then   according    to   his 
worth. 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you  ;  and  you.  Sir  Thurio : — 
For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite''  him  lo  it : 
I'll  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.     [Exit  Duke. 

Val.  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship. 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

Sil.  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchis'd  them 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Val.  Nay,  sure,  I  think,  she  holds  them  prisoners 
still. 

Sil.  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind  ;  and,  being 
blind, 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you  ? 

Val.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 
•    Val.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself; 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 
Enter  Proteus. 

SiL  Have  done,  have  done  ;  here  comes  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Val.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus  ! — Mistress,  I  be- 
seech you, 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

Sil.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither. 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

Vol.  Mistress,  it  is  :  sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

iSt„  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  hign  a  servant. 

Pro,  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  ser- 
vant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

Val.  Iseave  off  discourse  oT  disability  : — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of^  nothing  else. 

Sil.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed  ; 
Servant  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro.  I'll  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

Sil.  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pro.  No  ;  that  you  are  worthless. 

Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  my  lord  your  father  would   speak 
with  you. 

SiL  I'll  wait  upon  his  pleasure.     [Exit  Servant. 
Come,  Sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me  : — Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome  : 
I'll  leave  you  to  confer  of  home  affairs  ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 

Pro.  We'll  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

Vol.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 
came? 

Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much 
commended. 

VaL  And  how  do  yours  ? 

Pro.  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Vol.  How  does  your  lady  ?  and  how  thrives  yoor 
love? 

Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you  ; 
\  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love-discourse. 

Vol.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now : 
1  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love  ; 
Whose  high  imperious'  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  with  penitential  groans. 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs  ; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 


Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mme  own  heart's  sor- 
row. 
O,  gentle  Proteus,  love's  a  mighty  lord  ; 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess, 
There  is  no  woe*  to  his  correction, 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love : 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough  ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eyo  ■ 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 

Vol.  Even  she  ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  7 

Pro.  No  ;  but  she's  an  earthly  paragon. 

Val.  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

VaL  O,  flatter  me  ;  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.  When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills  ; 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Val.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her ;  if  not  divme. 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality,' 
Sovereign  to  all  liie  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

Val.  Sweet,  except  not  any, 
Except  thou  wilt  except  against  thy  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own  7 

Val.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her  too : 
She  shall  be  digniiied  with  this  nigh  honour, — 
To  bear  my  lady's  train  ;  lest  the  base  eartn 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 
And.  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower. 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this  7 

VaL  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  canj  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing  ; 
She  is  alone. 

Pro.  Then  let  her  alone. 

Val.  Not  for  the  world :  why,  man,  she  is  mine 
own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  tneir  sand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee. 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes, 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along  ;  and  I  must  after. 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you  ? 

Val.  Ay,  and  we  are  betroth'd  ; 

Nay,  more,  our  marriage  hour. 
With  all  the  cimning  manner  of  our  flight, 
Determin'd  of  :  how  I  must  climb  her  window  ; 
The  ladder  made  of  cords :  and  all  the  means 
Plotted  ;  and  'greed  on,  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel 

Pro.  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  inquire  you  forth : 
I  must  unto  the  road,*  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use  ; 
And  then  I'll  presently  attend  yon. 

Val.  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pro.  I  will.—  [ExU  VAX- 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels. 
Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  ofmy  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  her  mien,  or  Valentinus'  praise. 
Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 
She's  fair  ;  and  so  is  Julia,  that  I  love  ; — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd; 
Which,  like  a  waxen  ima^e,  'gainst  a  fire,' 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold  ; 


1  A  petty  mode  of  adjuration  equivalent  to  ill  betide 
me. 
i  'Cite J  for  incite. 
>  1  6    imperial.    Thuo  in  Hamlet : 

"  Imperiaut  Cttsar  dead  and  tum'd  lo  ela^  >* 


4  No  woe,  no  misery  that  can  be  compared  to  the 
punishment  inflicted  by  love. 

5  A  principality  is  an  angel  ofthejirst  order 

6  i.  e.  the  haven  where  the  ships  lie  at  anchor. 

7  Alluding  to  the  figures  made  by  witches  as  repre- 
seotaxives  of  thoeo  they  meant  to  deetroj  or  loi-moot.  V. 
Arac»«(4,  Act  H  Sc.& 
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And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  1  was  wont  : 

O  !  but  I  love  his  lady,  too,  too  much  ; 

And  that's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice,' 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 

'Tis  but  her  picture^  I  have  yet  beheld, 

And  that  hath  dazzled-''  my  reason's  light ; 

But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections, 

There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ; 

If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  my  skill.  [Exit. 

SCENE  Y.—The  same.   A  Street.    Enter  Speed 
and  Lauwce. 

Speed.  Launce !  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to 
Milan. 

Laun.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth ;  for  I 
am  not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always — that  a 
man  is  never  undone,  till  he  be  hanged  ;  nor  never 
welcome  to  a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid, 
and  the  hostess  say,  welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  I'll  to  the  ale- 
house with  you  presently  ;  where,  for  one  shot  of 
five  pence  thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes. 
But,  sirrah,  how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam 
Julia? 

Laun.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they 
parted  very  fairly  in  jest. 

Speed.  But  shall  she  marry  him  ? 

Laun.  No. 

Speed.  How  then  ?  shall  he  marry  her  ? 

Laun.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Laun.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with 
them  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  thus ;  when  it  stands  well  with 
him,  it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou !  1  understand  thee 
not. 

Laun.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst  not  ? 
My  staflf  understands  me. 

Speed,  What  thou  say'st  ? 

Laun.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too  :  look  thee  I'll  but 
lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Laun.  Why,  stand  under  and  understand  is  all 
one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match  ? 

Laun.  Ask  my  dog:  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
say,  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing, 
it  will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is  then,  that  it  will. 

Laun.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  'Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce, 
how  say'st  thou,*  that  my  master  is  become  a  no- 
table lover  ? 

Laun.   I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.   Than  how  ? 

Laun.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him 
to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistakest 
me. 

Laun.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee ;  I  meant 
thy  master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot 
lover. 

Laun.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he 
burn  himself  in  love.     If  thou   wilt  go  with  me  to 
the   ale-house,  so ;    if  not,  thou  art  a  Hebrew,  a 
Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 
Speed.  Why? 

Latin.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in 
thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian.  Wilt 
fhou  go? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE    VI. — TTie  same.    An  Apartment  in  the 
Palace.     Enter  Proteus. 
Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn  ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn  ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn  ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath. 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury. 
Love  bade  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear  : 

0  sweet  suggesting*  love,  if  thou  hast  sinn'd. 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 

Unheodful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken  : 

And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 

To  learn  his  wit  to  exchange  the  bad  for  better.—' 

Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue  !    to  call  her  bad. 

Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd 

With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do  ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose  : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I  by  their  loss. 

For  Valentine,  myself ;    for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend  ; 

For  love  is  still  most  precious  in  itself: 

And  Silvia,  witness  heaven,  that  made  her  fair ':^ 

Shews  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope.  ^^rt- 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive,  -jji 

Rememb'ring  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ;  ^ 

And  Valentine  I'll  hold  an  enemy, 

Aiming  at  Silvia  as  a  sweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself. 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine  :— 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber-window  ; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor  :' 

Now  presently  I'll  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and  pretended'  flight ; 

Who  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine  ; 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter-JTy 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross. 

By  some  sly  trick,  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swifl. 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift !    [Exit. 

SCENE  VIL 

Verona.     A  Room  in  Julia's  House,    Enter  Jitlia 
and  LucETTA. 

Jul,  Counsel,  Lucetta  ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me ! 
And,  e'en  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee°, — 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  character'd  and  engrav'd, — 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean, 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc,  Alas  !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps  ; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear, 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  Sir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.  O,    knovv'st    thou    not,  his    looks   are    mj 
soul's  food  ? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kmdie  fire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 


1  i.  e.  on  further  knowledge,  on  better  consideration. 

2  rroicus  means  to  say,  that  as  yet  he  had  only 
Been  outward  form,  without  having  known  her  long 
enough  to  have  any  acquaintance  with  her  mind. 

3  bazzlrd  is  used  as  a  trisyllable. 

4  i.  ex  what  say'st  thou  to  this  circumstance. 


0  To  suggest,  in  the  language  of  our  ancestors,  was 
to  tempt. 

6  i.  e.  myself  who  am  his  competitor  or  rival,  being 
admitted  to  his  counsel.  Competitor  here  means  con- 
federate, assistant,  partner.  Thus  in  Ant.  Cleop.  Act  r 
Sc.  1. 

That  thou  mv  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  male  in  empire, 
Friend  and  companion  in  the.  frent  of  war. 

7  i.  e.  proposed  or  intended  flight.  The  verb  pre- 
lendre  has  the  same  signification  in  French. 

8  The  verb  to  conjure,  or  earnestly  request,  was  thea 
accented  on  the  first  syllable. 


64 


TWO  GENTLEMEN 


ActIQ. 


Imo,  I  do  not  Beck  to  quench  your  lore's  hot 

fire : 
But  (jualify  the  fire's'  extreme  rage, 
Lest  It  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

JuL  The  more  thou  dam'st*  it  up,  the  more  it 
burns ; 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage  ; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  th'  enamel'd  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage  : 
And  so  by  many  windmg  nooks  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course  i 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love  ; 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil,' 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along? 

Jul,  Not  like  a  woman  ;  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men  : 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well  reputed  page. 

Jjuc.  Why  then  your  laxlyship  must  cut  your  hair. 

JuL  No,  girl ;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings, 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  true-love  knots  ; 
To  be  fantastic  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Lmc.  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make  your 
breeches  ? 

Jul.  That  fits  as  well,  as — "  tell  me,  good  my 
lord, 
"  What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale  ?" 
Why,  even  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

Luc.   You  must  needs  have  them  with  a   cod- 
piece,* madam. 

Jul.  Out,  out,  Lucetta ;  that  will  be  ill  favour'd. 

Luc  A  round  hose,  madam,  now's  not  worth  a 

Unless  you  have  a  cod-piece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  maimerly : 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me. 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 

I  ftar  me,  if  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Tmc  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go 

'   not. 
Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 
Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 

II  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  displesis'd,  when  you  are  gone : 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

JuL  This  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear : 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  of  infinite'  of  love, 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Imc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ! 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth  : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate  ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Iaic  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come 
to  him ! 

Jul.   Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that 
wrong. 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  "his  truth  ; 
Only  deserve  my  love,  by  laving  him ; 


And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber. 

To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of, 

To  furnish  me  upon  my  longing*  journey. 

Alt  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose, 

My  goods,  my  lands^  my  reputation ; 

Only,  in  lieu  thereof  despatch  me  hence  : 

Come,  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently ; 

I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [ExemU 


1  Fire  as  a  dissyllable,  as  if  spelt  Fier. 

2  i.  e.  closest.  3  Trouble. 

4  Whoever  wishes  to  be  acquainted  with  that  singu- 
lar appeiidase  to  dress,  a  cod-piece,  may  constilt  "  Bul- 
wer's  Artifi'-Mal  Changeling."  Ocular  instruction  may 
be  had  from  the  armour  shown  as  John  of  Oaunt's  in 
tiie  Tower.  However  offensive  this  language  may  appear 
to  modern  ears,  it  certainly  gave  none  to  any  of  the 
spectators  in  Shaksjware's  days.  He  only  used  the 
ordinary  language  of^his  contemporaries. 

6  The  second  folio  reads — "a«  infinite  of  love,"  Ma- 
lone  wished  10  re«d  e/  tM«  infiniie  of  lavt,  beciiusM  he 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  I. — Milan.    An  Anti-room  in  the  Duke's 
Palace.    Enter  Dcxe,  Thurio,  and  Proteus. 

Duke.  Sir  Thuno,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile  j 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. 

[Exit  THrRio 
Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  tnat  which  I  would  dis- 
cover. 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal : 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am, 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  fi-om  me. 
Know,  worthy  prince.  Sir  Valentine,  my  friend, 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter ; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates  ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stolen  away  from  you, 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  a^e. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down. 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke,  Proteus,  1  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  ca.  " 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judged  me  fast  asleep  ; 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos  d  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court : 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim'  might  err, 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd,) 
I  cave  him  gentle  looks  ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclos'd  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 
Knowing  that  lender  youth  is  soon  suggested*, 
I  nightly  lodg«  her  in  an  upper  tower, 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend, 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone, 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently ; 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly. 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at ; 
For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence*. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  on  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord  :  Sir  Valentine  is  coming. 

[Exit 
Enter  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast  ? 
Vol.  Please  it  your  grace  there  is  a  messenger 


found   "  the  infinite  of  thought"  in  Much  Ado  About     J 
Nothing.    The  text  seems  to  me  suiBciently  inielligiblo,     ^ 
though  we  are  not  used  to  snch  construction.    Malone 
has  cited  an  instance  of  infinite  used  for  an  infinity 
from  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs,  written  in  1688. 

6  By  her  longing  jmimey,  Julia  means  a  journey 
which  she  shall  pass  in  longing. 

7  i.  e.  guess.    In  Romeo  and  Juliet  we  have — 

"  I  awm'd  so  near  when  I  suppos'd  you  lovM," 

8  i.  e.  tempted.    Vide  Note  on  Aciii.  9c^  S,  p.  138. 

9  W  »>  dc»<jw. 


ScEITE  I. 


OP  VERONA. 


6& 


That  stays  to  bear  my  letter',  'o  my  friends, 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 
Dvke.  Be  ihey  of  much  import? 
Vol.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 
Duke.  Nav,  then   no  matter;    stay  with  me  a 
whiie ; 
I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affdrs. 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  Sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 
Vol.    I  know  it  well,  my  lord;   and,  sure,  the 
match 
Were  rich  and  honourable  ;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter : 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fancy  him? 

Duke.  No,  trust  me ;   she  is  peevish,  sullen,  fro- 
ward, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child, 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father  :  .. 
And,  may  1  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers. 
Upon  advice,  fiath  dravin  my  love  from  her ; 
And  where'  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  a^ 
Should  have  been  cnerish'd  by  her  childlike  duty, 
I  now  am  full  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife. 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in : 
Then  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 

Vol.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in 

this? 
Duke.  There  is  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan,  here, 
Whom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy. 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence  : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court: 
Besides,  the  fasliion  of  the  time  is  chang'd  ;) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself. 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 
'    Vol.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words ; 
Dumb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind. 
More  tlian  quick  words,  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 
Duke.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 
y^al.  A  woman  sometimes  scorns  what  best  con- 
tents her : 
Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o'er  ; 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you. 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you  : 
If  she  do  chide,  'lis  not  to  have  you  gone  ; 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say : 
For,  get  you  gone,  she  doth  not  mean,  away  : 
Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces, 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say,  they  have  angels' faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.    But   she,   I  mean,    is   promis'd  by   her 
friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth  ;   ' 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Vol.  Why  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 
Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept 
safe. 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Vol.  What  lets,*  but  one  may  enter  at  her  win- 
dow ? 
Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground  ; 
And  built  so  shelving  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Vol.  Why  tlien,  a  ladder,  quaintly  made  of  cords. 
To  cast  up  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Dike.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Vol.  When  would  you  use  it  ?  pray,  sir,  tell  me 
that. 


Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  lorigs  for  every  thmg  that  he  can  come  by. 
Val.  By  seven  o'clock  I'll  get  you  such  a  ladder. 
Duke.  But,  hark  thee  ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone  ; 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither  ? 

Val.  It  will  be  light,   my  lord,   that  you   may 
bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 
Duke.  A  chiak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the 

turn? 
Vol.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  me  see  thy  cloak  ; 

I'll  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Val.  Why,  my  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 
Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ?^ 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me.— 
What   letter  is  this    same?    What's  here? — To 

Silvia  ! 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding? 
I'll  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.       [read*. 
My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly  ; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  themjlying  : 
O,  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly. 

Himself  would  lodge  where  senseless  they  are  lying. 
My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them  ; 

IVhile  I,  their  king,  that  thither  tltem  importune, 
Do  curse  the  grace  that  with  such  grace  hath  bleas'd 
them. 
Because  myself  do  want  my  servants'  fortune  : 
I  curse  myself,  for^  they  are  sent  by  me. 
That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be. 
What's  here  ? 

Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee  I 
'Tis  so ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose.— 
Why,  Phaeton  (for  thou  art  Merop's  son,) 
Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  r^r, 
And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  ? 
Wilt  thou  reach  stars  because  they  shine  on  thee? 
Go,  base  intruder !  over-weening  slave ! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates  ; 
And  think,  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert, 
Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence  : 
Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  favours 
Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee^ 
But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 
Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 
Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 
By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 
I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 
Be  gone,  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse, 
But,  as  thou  lov'sl  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

[Exit  Duke. 
VaL  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  tro- 
ment  ? 
To  die,  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself; 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  her, 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment! 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by? 
Unless  it  be  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection,* 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon : 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fsur  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish'd,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  Hy  his  deadly  doom  ;* 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death  ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  ami  Launce. 
Pro.  Run,  boy,  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 
Laun.  So-hol  so-ho! 
Pro.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Laun.  Him  we  go  to  find  ;  there's  not  a  hair'  on's 
head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 


I   Where  for  whereas,  often  used  by  old  writers. 
•i  1.  e.  hinders.  3  j.  e.  cause. 


4  And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfeqtif^n._ 

Animum  pictnra  pascit  inani.    Virgil. 

5  i.  e.  bt/fli/ing,  or  iitflyiyig.    It  is  a  Gallicism. 

6  Launce  13  still  quibblin?,  he  is  running  down  tba 
hare  he  started  when  he  first  sniered. 
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TWO  GENTLEMEN 


Act.  tOt 


Pro.  Valentine? 

Vat.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then  ?  hia  spirit  ? 

Val.  Neither. 

Pro.  What  then? 

Val.  Nothing. 

Laun.  Can  nothing  speak ?  master,  shall  I  strike  ? 

Pro.  Whom  would'st  thou  strike  ? 

Laun.  Nothing;, 

Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Lmin.  Why,  sir,  I'll  strike  nothing  :  Ipray  you — 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear :  Friend  Valentme,  a 
word. 

Vtd.  My  ears  are  stopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good 
news. 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possess'd  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine, 
For  they  are  harsh,  untunable,  and  bad. 

Val.  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia  ! — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me ! — 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Laun.  Sir,  there's  a  proclamation  that  you  are 
vanish'd. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banished,  O,  that's  the  news  : 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 

Vol.  O,  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay  ;  and  she  hath  ofTer'd  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  stands  in  effectual  force,) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd  ; 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  became 

them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe  : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up. 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears, 
Could  penetrate  her  unconipassionate  sire ; 
But  Valentine,  if  he  be  la'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaPd  him  so 
When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of 'biding  there. 

Val.  No  more ;  unless  the  next  word  that  thou 
speak'st. 
Have  some  malignant  pow'r  upon  my  life : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour.' 

Pro.   Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  can'st  not 
help. 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love  ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  IS  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that. 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence ; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deliv«r'd 


1  Grief. 

2  So  in  Hamlet: 

"  These  to  her  excellent  white  bosom." 
To  understand  this  mode  of  addressine  letters,  &c.  it 
should  be  known  that  women  anciently  had  a  pocket  in 
the  forepart  of  their  stays,  in  which  they  carried  not 
only  love  letters  and  love  tokens,  but  even  their  money, 
&c.  In  many  parts  of  England  rustic  damsels  still 
continue  the  practice.  A  very  old  lady  informed  Mr. 
Steevens,  that  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  wear  very 
prominent  stays  it  was  the  custom  for  stratagem  or  gal- 
lantry to  drop  its  literary  favours  within  the  front  of 
them. 

8  Gossips  not  only  siis^iify  those  who  answer  for  a 
child  in  baptism,  but  the  tattling  women  who  attend  ly- 
ings-in.    The  quibble  is  evident. 

4  i5are,  has  two  senses,  tntre  and  nalctd.  Launce, 
quibbling  on,  uses  it  in  both  senses,  and  opposes  the 
naked  female  to  the  water-spaniel  covered  iciOt  hairs  of 
remarkahle  thickness. 

"  Condition,  honest  behaviour  or  demeanour  in 
UviJa^,  a  custume  or  facion.    Moa.  Moris,  faeon  de 


Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thv  loye.* 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostiAate : 
Come,  I'll  convey  thee  through  the  city  gate  J 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love-affairs : 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself, 
Regard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Val.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north  gate 

Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.     Come,  Valentine. 

Val.  O  my  dear  Silvia !  hapless  Valentine  I 

[Exeunt  Valehtine  and  Proteds- 

LauTu  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you  ;  and  yet  I  have 
the  wit  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of*^  a  knave  : 
but  that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.  He 
lives  not  now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love :  yet  I 
am  in  love  ;  but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck 
that  from  me ;  nor  who  'tis  I  love,  and  vet  'tis  a 
woman  :  but  what  woman,  I  will  not  telf  myself: 
and  yet  'tis  a  milk-maid :  yet  'tis  not  a  maid,  for 
she  hath  had  gossips' :  yet  'tis  a  maid,  for  she  it 
her  master's  maid,  and  serves  for  wages.  She 
hath  more  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel, — which  is 
much  in  a  bare*  christian.  Here  is  the  cate-loo 
\ Pulling  out  a  paper]  of  her  condition.'  Imprimis, 
She  can  fetch  and  carry.  Whv,  a  horse  can  do  no 
more  ;  nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch,  but  only  carry  ; 
therefore  is  she  better  than  a  jade.  Itero,"5'/ie  can 
milk;  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with 
clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launce  ?  what  news 
with  your  mastership  ? 

Laun.  With  my  master's  ship  7  why  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still,  mistake  the  word  ; 
What  news  then  in  your  paper  / 

Laun.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  hcard'st. 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

iMun.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Laun.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head;  thou  can'st  not 
read. 

Speed.  Thou  liest,  I  can. 

Laun.  I  will  try  thee  :  Tell  me  this  ;  Who  b*- 
got  thee  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather.* 

Laun.  O  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of  thr 
grandmother  :  this  proves  that  thou  canst  not  reaJ- 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come  :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Laun.  There  :  and  saint  NicHolas^  be  thy  speed  i 

Speed.  Imprimis,  Sh';  can  mUk, 

Laun.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item,  She  bretos  good  ale. 

Laun.  And  therefore  comes  the  proverb, — Blesa 
ing  of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale. 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  sew. 

Jyoun.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  can  she  so? 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  knit. 

Ijoun.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with 
a  wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock," 

Speed.  Item,  She  can  wash  and  scour. 


/aire."    Baret.    The  old  copy  reads  condition,  which 
was  changed  to  co?iditions  by  Rowe. 

6  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  mother  only  knowa 
the  legitimacy  of  the  child.  Launce  infers  that  if  Speed 
could  "read,  he  must  have  read  this  well  known  obser 
vation. 

7  St.  Nicholan  presided  over  scholars,  who  were 
therefore  called  St.  Nicholas'  clerks  ;  either  because  the 
legend  makes  this  saint  to  have  been  a  bishop  while  yet 
a  boy,  or  from  his  having  restored  three  young  scholars 
to  life.  By  a  quibble  between  Nicholas  and  Old  Nick 
highwaymen  are  called  Nicholas'  clerks  in  Henry  IV. 
part  1.  The  parish  clerks  of  London  finding  that  scho- 
lars, more  usually  termed  rUrlcs,  were  unucr  the  pa- 
tronage of  this  saint,  conceived  that  r/erirs  of  any  kind 
might  have  the  same  right,  and  accordingly  took  him  aa 
their  patron,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  woolcnml>ers 
did  St.  Blaise,  who  was  martyred  with  an  Instrument 
like  a  carding  comb;  the  nailmakera  St.  Clou;  and 
the  booksellers  St.  John  Port  Latin 

8  1,  e.  atociiitg  ' 


scEiTE  n. 


OP  VERONA. 


Lnwu  A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not 
be  washed  and  scoured. 
Speed.  Item,  She  can  spin. 

Laun.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when 
she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues. 
Jjjun.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  basUrd  virtues  ; 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore 
have  no  names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Laun.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in 
respect  of  her  bre/Uli. 

iMun.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfast:  Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  S)ie  hath  a  sweet  mxmth} 

Laun.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep. 

J^aun.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in 
her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  slow  in  words. 

Laun.  O  villain,  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices !  To  be  slow  in  words,  is  a  woman's  only 
virtue :  I  pray  thee,  out  with't ;  and  place  it  for 
her  chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  proud. 

Laun.  Out  with  that  too  ;  it  was  Eve's  legacy, 
and  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  no  teeth. 

iMun.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  love 
crusts. 

Speed.  Item,  She  Is  curst. 

Laun.  Well,  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  Item,  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor. 
•     Laun.  If  her  Uquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she 
will  not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  Item,  She  is  too  liberal.^ 

Laun.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot ;  for  that's  writ 
down  she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not; 
for  that  I'll  keep  shut ;  now  of  another  thing  she 
mav  ;  and  that  cannot  I  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,^  and 
more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults. 

Laun.  Stop  there ;  I'll  have  her :  she  was  mine, 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article  : 
Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit. — 

Laun.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be  ;  I'll  prove 
It :  The  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,*  and  there- 
fore it  is  more  than  the  salt ;  the  hair  that  covers 
the  wit,  is  more  than  the  wit ;  for  the  greater  hides 
the  less.     What's  next? 

Speed.  And  more  faults  than  hairs. — 

Laun.  That's  monstrous  :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 

Speed.  And  more  wealth  than  faults. 
Laun.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gra- 
cious.'   Well,  I'll  have  her:  and  if  it  be  a  match, 
as  nothing  is  impossible, — 

Speed.  What  then  ? 

Laun.  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee,  that  thy  mas- 
ter stays  for  thee  at  the  north-gate. 

Speed.  For  me  ? 

Laun.  For  thee  ?  ay ;  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath 
staid  for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

Laun.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  staid 
80  long,  that  g<Mng  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 


Speed,  Why  did'st  not  tell  me  sooner  ?  'pox  of 
your  love-letters !  [£xitt 

Laun.  Now  will  he  be  swinged  for  reading  my 
letter  :  An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  him- 
self into  secrets !  I'll  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's 
correction. 

SCENE  II.  The  same.  A  Room  in  the  Duke'a 
Palace.  Enter  Duke  and  THt;Kio;  Proteus 
behind. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not,  but  that  she  will  love 
you. 
Now  Valentine  is  banished  from  her  sight. 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  has  despis'd  me  most, 
Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me, 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  (igur* 
Trench'd^  in  ice  ;  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 
How  now.  Sir  Proteus  ?  Is  your  countryman, 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  tnat  grieu 

Duke.  So  I  believe  ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so.-— 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert,) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace. 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  jrour  grace, 

Duke.  Thou  know'st,  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  Sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so. 
What  might  we  do,  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  Sir  Thurio? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it: 
Therefore  it  must,  with  circumstance,'  be  spoken 
By  one,  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do  : 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman  ; 
Especiallyagainst  his  very"  friend. 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage 
him. 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him  ; 
Therefore  the  office  is  indifferent. 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord  :  if  I  can  do  it. 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise, 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  weed  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  Sir  Thurio. 

TTiu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none. 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me  :' 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  Sir  VsJeutine. 


1  Speed  uses  the  term  a  srceet  mouth  in  the  sense 
of  a  sweet  tocth  ;  but  Launce  chooses  to  understand  it 
in  the  literal  and  lauditory  sense.  CotsTave  renders 
"  Friand,  Ji  sweet-lips,  dalnue-moulhed,  sweet-tooth- 
ed," &c. 

2  Liberal  is  licentious,  free,  frari/c,  beyond  honesty 
or  decency.  Thus  in  Othello,  Desderaonda  says  of 
lago  :  "  is  he  not  a  most  profane  and  liberal  counsel- 
lor." 

3  This  was  an  old  familiar  proverb,  of  which  Stee- 
vcns  has  given  many  examples.  I  will  add  one  from 
Florio  :  "  A  tisty-tosty  wag  feather,  Jtwre  haire  than 
ttiC." 

4  The  ancient  English  salt-cellar  was  very  different 
from  the  modern,  being  a  large  piece  of  plate,  generally 
much  ornamented,  with  a  cover  to  keep  the  salt  clean. 


There  was  but  one  on  the  dinner  table,  which  was 
placed  near  the  top,  and  those  who  sat  below  it  were, 
for  the  most  part,  of  inferior  condition  to  those  who  sat 
above  it. 

5  Gracious  was  sometimes  used  for  favoured,  coun- 
tenanced, like  the  Italian  Gratiato,  v.  As  you  Like  It, 
Act  i.  8c.  2. 

6  i.  e.  cut,  carved ;  from  the  Fr.  trancher. 

7  i.  e.  with  the  addition  of  such  incidental  particulars 
as  may  induce  belief. 

8  Very,  that  is,  true  ;  from  the  Lat.  verus.  Massin- 
ger  calls  one  of  his  plays  "  A  Veri/  Woman." 

9  As  you  unwind  her  love  from  him,  make  me  the 
bottom,  on  which  you  wind  it.  A  bottom  is  the  house- 
wife's term  for  a  ball  of  thread  wound  upon  a  central 
body. 
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Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind  ; 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report, 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary. 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access. 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large  ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And,  for  your  friend's  sake,  will  be  glad  of  you ; 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion, 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do,  I  will  effect  :— 
But  you.  Sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough  ; 
You  must  lay  lime,'  to  tangle  her  desires. 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rh3rmes, 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy. 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar- of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart : 
Write  till  your  ink  be  dry ;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again  ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line, 
That  may  discover  such  integrity  :* — 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews ; 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  sione«, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies, 
Visi'  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  consort :'  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump  ;*  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her.' 

Duke.  This  discipline  shews  thou  hast  been  in  love. 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  practice : 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver, 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently 
To  sort*  some  gentlemen  well  skili'd  in  music : 
I  have  a  sonnet,  that  will  serve  the  turn, 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke,  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper : 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.  Even  now  about  it ;  I  will  pardon  votL 

[ixeurU. 


ACT  rv, 

SCENE  l.—A  Forest,  near  Mantua.     Enter  eer- 
tcdn  Out-laws. 

1  Out.  Fellows,  stand  fast  ■  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out.  If  there   be   ten,   shrink  not,   but  down 

with'em. 

Enter  Valewtine  and  Speed. 
S  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have 
about  you  ; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone  !  these  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Val.  Mv  friends, — 
,  1  Out.  That's  not  so,  sir ;  we  are  your  enemies. 
2  Out.  Peace  ;  we'll  hear  him. 
S  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we  ;  for, he  b  a 

proper'  man. 
Val.  Tnen  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose ; 
A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity  : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 


1  i.  e.  birdlime. 

2  1.  e.  sincerity,  such  as  would  lie  manirested  by  such 
Impassioned  writing.  Malone  suspects  that  a  line  fol- 
lowing this  has  been  lost, 

3  The  old  copy  has  consort,  which,  according  to  Bul- 
lokar  and  Philips,  signified  "  a  set  or  company  of  mu- 
sicians." If  we  print  concert,  as  Malone  would  have 
It,  the  relative  pronoun  t/teir  has  no  correspondent  word. 
It  is  true  that  Shakspeare  frequently  refers  to  words  not 
expressed,  but  implied  in  the  former  part  of  a  sentence. 
But  the  reference  here  is  to  consort,  as  appears  by  the 
subsequent  words,  "  to  their  instruments." 

4  .3  dump  was  the  ancient  term  for  a  mournful 
*Ugy. 


Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfiimish  me, 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 
Val.  To  Verona- 

1   Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 
Vol.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  sojourned  there  ? 

Vol.  Some   sixteen  months  ;    and  longer  migh 
have  staid. 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

1  Out.  What,  were  you  banish'd  thence  ? 
Vol.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence  ? 

VaL  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  re* 
hearse  : 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  must  repent ; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight. 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so  , 
But  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fault  ? 

Val.  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues? 

Val.  My  youthfiil  travel  therein  made  me  happy , 
Or  else  I  oflen  had  been  miserable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat 

friar,* 
This  fellow  were  a  kine  for  our  wild  faction. 

1  OiU.  We'll  have  him  ;  sirs,  a  word. 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them  ; 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
Val.  Peace,  villam  ! 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this :  have  you  any  thing  to  tak«  to  ? 
Val.  Nothing  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know,  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentlemen, 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 

Thrust  fi-om  the  company  of  awfiil*  men: 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banish'rf. 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady, 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman, 
Whom,  in  my  mood,'"  I  stabbed  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  thess 
But  to  the  purpose, — (for  we  cite  our  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives,) 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautify'd 

With  goodly  shape  ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist,  and  a  man  of  sucn  perfection, 
As  we  do  in  our  quality"  much  want  ; — 

2  Ou/.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  man. 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you : 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 
And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness  ? 
S  Out.  What  say'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  be  of  otir 
consort  ? 
Say  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all ; 
We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  nil'd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  diest. 

2  Out.  Thou  shah  not  live  to  brag  what  we  havo 

offer'd. 
Val.  I  fake  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you  ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passe'ngers. 

3  Out.  No,  we  detest  such  vile  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews. 
And  shew  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got ; 
Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 

[Exeunt. 


6  To  inherit  is  sometimes  used  by  Shakspeare  for 
to  obtain  possession  of.  without  any  idea  of  acquiring 
by  inheritance.  Milton  in  Comus  has  d^'nAmtChaoa, 
meaning  only  to  dispossess  it. 

6  To  sort,  to  c/icose  oiit. 

7  A  proper  man,  was  a  comely,  tall,  or  well  propor* 
tinned  man.     Vomo  di  bet  taglio. 

8  Friar  Turk,  one  of  the  associates  ofRohin  Hood. 

9  Atrfiil  men,  men  full  of  awe  and  respect  for  (ha 
laws  of  society,  and  the  duties  of  life. 

10  Mood  is  anger  or  resentment. 

11  i.  e.  Condition,  profession,  occunation,  t  Haailat 
Act  li.  8c.  2. 


ScERs  IL 


K^OF  VERONA. 


Hn 


SCENE  II.— Milan.     Cottrt  of  the  Palaee.    Enter 
Proteus. 
Pro.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colour  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer  ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy. 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend  ; 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows, 
She  bids  me  think,  how  I  have  been  forswora 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips,' 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope, 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love, 
The  more  it  grows  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
But  here  comes  Thurio  ;  now  must  we   to  her 

window, 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio,  and  Musicians. 
Thu.  How  now.  Sir  Proteus?    are    you  crept 

before  us  / 
Pro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio  ;  for,  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Thu.  Ay,  but,  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 
Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 
TA'J.  Who  7  Silvia  V 
Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 
Thu.  I   thank  you  for  your  own.    Now,  gen- 
tlemen. 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  laslily  awhiltf.  ■ 

Enter  Host,  at  a  distance  ;  andJuLiJL  in  boy's  clothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest !  methinks  you're 
allychoUy  ;  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be 
merry. 

Host.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry :  I'll  bring 
you  where  you  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gen- 
tleman that  you  ask'd  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak  7 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

/wZ.  That  will  be  music.  [Music plays. 

Host.  Hark  !  hark  ! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host.  Ay :  but  peace,  lets  hear  'em. 

SONG. 

Who  is  Sylvia ?  What  is  she? 

That  all  our  swains  commend  her  ? 
Holy,  fair,  and  wise  is  she  ; 

The  heaverts  such  grace  did  lend  her, 
That  she  might  admired  be. 

Js  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair  ? 

For  beauty  Hves  with  kindness  T 
Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 

To  help  him  of  his  blindness  ; 
And,  being  helped,  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Sibna  let  us  sing, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling  ; 
She  excels  each  mortal  thing, 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling  : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Hast.  How  now  ?  are  you  sadder  than  you  were 
before  ? 
How  do  you,  man  ?  the  music  likes  you  not. 

Jul.  You  mistake  ;    the  musician  likes  me  not. 

Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plavs  false,  father. 

Host.  How  1  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

JuL  Not  so  ;  but  yet  so  false  that  he  grieves  my 
erv  heart-sinngs. 

Jlost.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay,  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have 
a  slow  heart. 


1  Sudden  quips,  hascy,  passionate  reproaches. 


Host.  I  perceive,  yon  delight  not  in  mtisic 

Jid.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host.  Hark,  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music ! 

Jul.  Ay  ;  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but 
one  thing  ? 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  host,  doth  this  Sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on, 
often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  V 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me, 
he  loved  her  out  of  all  nick.* 

Jul.  Where  is  Launce  ? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which,  to-morrow, 
by  his  master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  pre- 
sent to  his  lady. 

JuL  Peace  !  stand  aside  !  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you !  I  will  so  plead, 
That  you  shall  say,  my  cunning  drifl  excels. 

Thu,  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.  At  Saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.  Farewell.     [Exeunt  Thu.  cmd  Musicians, 
Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  uHndow. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship.     ,,, 

Sil.  I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen :    •' 
Who  is  that,  that  spake  ? 

Pro.    One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's 
truth,  -i 

You'd  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice,  '  i 

Sil.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant. 

Sil.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

Sil.  You  have  your  wish  ;  my  will  is  even  this,— 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  perjur'd,  false,  disloyal  man ! 
Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless,  *! 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery,  .  J 

That  hast  deceived  so  many  with  thy  vows 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends.  ' 

For  me, — by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request,  [\ 

That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit ;  t 

And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself. 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Jul.  'Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  bu-ied.  [Aside. 

SiL  Say,  that  she  be  ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend. 
Survives  ;   to  whom,  thyself  art  witness, 
I  am  betroth'd :  And  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  ? 

Pro.  I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sil.  And  so  suppose  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave, 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.    Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

Sil.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her's  thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her's  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul.  He  heard  not  that.  [Aside. 

Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate. 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber ; 
To  that  I'll  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep  .    H 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow ; 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jul.  n  'twere  a  substance,  you  would,  sure,  de- 
ceive it. 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am.  [Aside. 

Sil.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir ; 
But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  we'l 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes, 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning  and  I'll  send  it : 
And  so  good  rest. 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'ernight, 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  morn. 

[Exeunt  Proteus  ;  and  Silvia  from  above. 

JuL  Host,  will  you  go  ? 

Host.  By  my  halidom,'  I  was  fast  asleep. 


2  i.  e.  Outof  all  reckonin?  or  count ;  reckonings  were 
kept  upon  nicked  or  notcheiS  sticks  or  tallies. 

3  Halidom,  (says  Minsheu,)  an  old  word,  used  by  old 
couuirywomen  by  manner  of  swearing. 
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J-jl.  Pray  yon,  where  lies  Sir  Pro;eus  ? 

Host.  Marry,  at  my  house :  Trust  me,  I  think 
'tis  almost  day. 

Jul.  Not  80 ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest.' 

SCENE  HI.     The  same.     Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call  and  know  her  mind  ; 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me  in. — 
Madam,  madam ! 

Silvia  appears  above,  at  her  window. 

Sil.  Who  calls  ? 

Egl.  Your  servant,  and  your  friend  ; 
One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

Sil.   Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good-mor- 
row. 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourselfl 
According  to  vour  ladyship's  impose,* 
I  am  thus  earfy  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

Sil.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
(Think  not,  I  flatter,  for  I  swear,  I  do  not,J 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,'  well  accomplish  d. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant,  what  dear  good-will 
I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine  ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
V^n  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thyself  hast  lov'd  ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart, 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died, 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity.* 
Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valenime, 
To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 
And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 
I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 
Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 
Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 
But  think  upon  my  grie^  a  lady's  grief; 
And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence. 
To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match^ 
Which  neaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 
I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 
.  As  full  of  sorrows  as  tl)e  sea  of  sands. 
To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 
If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee, 
That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

EgL  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievancea;* 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  placed, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking"  as  little  what  betideth  me, 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  7 

Sil.  This  evenina  commg. 

EgL  Where  shall  I  meet  you  ? 

Sil.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell,  ,.••-. 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession.  i  .,  •;  . 

Egl.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship  :        tt  '    '' 
Oood.morrow,  gentle  lady. 

Sil.  Good-morrow,  kiud  Sir  Eglamour. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.  The  same.  Entet  LAtTNCE,  with 
his  Dog. 
When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur  with 
him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard  :  one  that  I  brought  up 
of  a  puppy  ;  one  tnat  I  saved  from  drowning,  when 
three  or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  sisters  went 


1  The  double  superlative  is  very  often  used  by  the 
writei-3  of  Shakspeare's  time. 

2  Impose  is  injunction,  command ;  a  task  set  at  col- 
lege In  consequence  of  a  fault  is  still  called  an  imposi- 
tion. 

3  i.  e.  pitiful. 

4  It  was  common  in  former  ages  for  widowers  and 
widows  to  make  vows  of  chastity  in  honour  of  their  de- 
ceased wives  or  husbands.  Besides  observing  the  vow, 
the  widow  was,  for  life,  to  wear  a  veil,  and  a  mourning 
habit.  The  same  distinction  may  have  been  mede  in 
respect  of  male  votarists  ;  this  circumstance  might  in- 
form the  players  how  Sir  Eglamour  should  be  dfceaed  ; 
and  will  account  for  Silvia's  having  chosen  him  as  a 
person  in  whom  she  could  conAde  without  iigury  to  her 

'  cbtfTBCter, 


to  it !  I  have  taught  him— even  as  one  would  say 
precisely.  Thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was  sent 
to  dehver  him,  as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia,  from 
my  master  ;  and  I  came  no  sooner  into  the  dining- 
chamber,  but  he  steps  me  to  her  trencher,  and  steeds 
her  capon's  leg.  O,  'tis  a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur 
cannot  keep'  himself  in  all  companies  !  I  would 
have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that  takes  upon  him  to 
be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  dog  at  all  things. 
If  I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault  upon 
me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily  he  had  been  hanged 
for't :  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  sufler'd  for't :  you  snail 
judge.  'He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the  company  of 
three  or  four  gentleman-like  dogs,  under  the  duke's 
table :  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the  mark)  a 
pissing  while  ;  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him.  Ovt 
with  me  dog,  S9.js  one  ;  What  cur  is  that  ?  says 
another  ;  fVhip  him  out,  says  the  third  ;  Hang  htm 
up,  says  the  duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted  with 
the  smell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab ;  and  goes  me 
to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs  :  Friend,  quoth  I, 
you  mean  to  whip  the  dog  ?  Ay,  marry,  do  I,  quoth 
he.  You  do  him  the  more  wrong,  quoih  I ;  'twas  I 
did  the  tMng  you  wot  of.  He  makes  me  no  mora 
ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the  chamber.  How  many 
masters  would  do  this  for  their  servant  ?  Nay,  Til  b« 
sworn,  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath 
stolen,  otherwise  he  had  been  executea :  I  have 
stood  on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  killed,  other- 
wise he  had  suflisred  for  t :  thou  ihink'st  not  of  this 
now  ! — ^Nay,  I  remember  the  trick  you  served  me, 
when  I  took  my  leave  of  madame  Silvia  :  did  not  I 
bid  thee  still  mark  me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  When  dicb* 
thou  see  me  heave  up  my  leg,  and  make  water 
against  a  gentlewomaji's  farthingale  ?  didst  thoi^ 
ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick  7  i 

Enter  Pboteub  omf  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  thy  name  7  I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presendy. 

Jul.  In  what  you  please  : — ^I  will  do  what  I  can. 

JVo.  I  hope,  tnou  wilt. — ^How  now,  you  whoreson 
peasant!  [7\»  Lauwck. 

Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering  ? 

Ijtun.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the 
dog  you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel  7 

Laun.  Marry,  she  says^  your  dog  was  a  cur  ;  tmd 
tells  you,  currislk  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a 
present. 

Pro.  But  she  received  my  dog  7 

l/mn.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not:  here  liare  I 
brought  hira  back  again. 

Pro.  Wliat,  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me  7 

Laun.  Ay,  sir  ;  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from 
me  bv  the  hangman's  boys  in  the  market-place  :  and 
then  1  offered  her  mine  own  ;  who  is  a  dog  as  big 
as  ten  of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight. 
Away,  I  say  :   Stay'st  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  slave,  that,  still  an  end'  turns  me  to  shame. 

[Exit  Laukce. 
Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee, 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  busineaa. 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  lowt ; 
Butj  chiefly  for  thy  face  and  Uiy  behaviour : 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 


5  In  Shakspeare's  time  gritfs  frequently  signified 
grievances;  and  the  present  instance  snows  that  in  re- 
turn grievance  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
grief. 

6  7\)  reck  is  to  care  for.  So  in  Hamlet :  ••  And  reekt 
not  his  own  read." 

7  i.  e,  restrain. 

8  Still  an  end,  and  most  an  end,  are  vulgar  expres- 
sions, and  mean  perpetually,  generally.  See  Gi£ord''f 
Massinrer,  iv.  284 

"Now  help,  good  heaven!  'tis  such  an  uncouth 

thing 
To  be  a  widow  out  of  Term-time  !  I 
Do  feel  such  aguish  qualms,  and  dumps,  and  flts, 
And  sbakings  stiii  an  end  "  The  <ArdM*«rv 
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Witness  gooJ  bnnging  up,  fortune,  and  trtith : 
Therefore  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Go  presently  and  take  this  ring  with  thee, 
Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia  : 
She  loved  me  well  deliver'd  it  to  me. 

Jul.  It  seems  you  loved  her  not,  to  leave  her  token : 
She's  dead,  behke. 

Pro.  Not  so  ;  I  think  she  lives. 

Jul.  Alas  ! 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas  ? 

Jul.  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  should'st  thou  pity  her  ? 

Jtd.  Because,  methinks,  that  she  lov'd  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia  : 
She  dreams  on  him  that  has  Cirgot  her  love  ; 
You  dote  on  her  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'Tis  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary  : 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas  J 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  therewithal 
This  letter  ; — that's  her  chamber. — ^Tell  my  lady, 
I  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber, 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary. 

[Exit  Proteus. 

Jxd.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  7 
Alas,  poor  Proteus  !   thou  hast  entertained 
A  fox,  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs  : 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pitv  him 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiselh  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiselh  me  ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him,  when  he  parted  from  me, 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good-will : 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger  !) 
To  plead  for  that,  which  I  would  not  obtain  ; 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refus'd  ; 
To  praise  his  faith  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 
I  am  my  master's  true  confirmed  love  ; 
But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master. 
Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  I  will  woo  for  him  :  but  yet  so  coldly. 
As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  woum  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 
Gentlewoman,  good  day  !  I  pray  you  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. 

Sil.  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

Jul.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

Sil.  From  whom  ? 

Jul.  From  my  master,  Sir  Proteus,  madam. 

Sil.  O  ! — he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

Jid.  Ay,  madam. 

Sil.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. 

[Picture  brought. 
Go,  mve  your  master  this  :  tell  him  from  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  tlioughts  forget. 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber  than  this  shadow. 

Jul.  Madam,  please  you  peruse  this  letter. — 
Pardon  me,  madam  ;  I  have  unadvis'd 
Deliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not ; 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

Sil.  I  pray  thee  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.  It  may  not  be  ;  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

SU.  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines  : 
I  know  they  are  stufTd  with  protestations, 
And  full  of^  new-found  oaths  ;  which  he  will  break 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jid.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

iSiZ.'The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me  ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say  a  thousand  times, 


1  i.  e.  in  good  earnest,  tout  ile  bori. 

2  To  passion  was  used  aa  a  verb  formerly. 

3  False  hair  was  worn  by  the  ladies  long  before  wigs 
were  in  fashion.  So,  in  '  Northward  Hoe,'  1607, 
•'  There  is  a  new  trade  come  up  for  ctist  gentlewomen 
of  periwis  making."  Perwic/ces  are  mentioned  by 
Churchyard  in  one  of  his  earliest  poems.  And  Barnabe 
Rich,  in  'The  Honestie  of  this  Age,'  1615,  has  a  phi- 
lippic against  this  folly. 

4  By  grei/  eyes  were  meant  what  we  now  call  blue 
eyes.  Grey,  when  applied  to  the  eyes  is  rendered  by 
Coles,  in  lus  Dictionary,  1679,  Ceruleus,  glaucus. 


His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure  : 
Though  his  false  finger  hath  profan'd  the  rmg, 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  you. 

Sil.  What  say'st"  thou  ? 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her : 
Poor  gentlewoman  !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

SiL  Dost  thcu  know  her  ? 

Jul.  Almost  as  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  1  do  protest. 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times. 

Sil.  Belike,  sne  thinks  that  Proteus  hath  forsook 
her. 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that's  her  cause  of 
sorrow. 

Sil.  Is  she  not  passing  fair  ? 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is : 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you  ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away. 
The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil.  How  tall  was  she  ? 

Jul.  About  my  stature  :  for,  at  Pentecost, 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown, 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  Judgment, 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me  ; 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And,  at  that  time,  I  made  her  weep  a  good,' 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part  : 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning* 
For  Theseus'  perjury,  and  unjust  flight , 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal, 
Wept  bitterly  ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow  ! 

Sit.  She  IS  beholden  to  thee,  gentle  youth  !— 
Alas,  poor  lady  !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself,  \o  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth,  there  is  my  purse  ;  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lov'st 

her. 
Farewell.  [Exit  Silvia. 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thfnk  you  for^t,  if  e'er  you 
know  her. — 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful, 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  mtich, 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself ! 
Here  is  her  picture  :    Let  me  see  ;  I  think. 
If  I  had  sucn  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers  : 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little, 
Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
I'll  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig.' 
Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass  ;*  and  so  are  mine  ; 
Av,  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine's  as  high . 
What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her, 
But  I  can  make  respective*  in  myself. 
If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 
Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 
For  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  senseless  form, 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and  ador'd  ; 
And,  were  there  sense  in  this  idolatry, 
My  substance  should  be  statue'  in  thy  stead. 


5  A  high  forehead  was  then  accounted  a  feature  emi- 
nently beautiful.  Our  author,  in  The  Tempest,  shows 
that  low  foreheads  were  in  disesteem. 

with  foreheads  villanous  low. 

6  Respective,  1.  e.  ronsiderative,  regardful,  v.  Mer 
chant  of  Venice,  Act  v.  Sc.  1. 

7  The  word  statue  was  formerly  used  to  etpress  a 
portrait,  and  sometimes  a  statue  was  c&Ued  a  picture 
Stowe  says  (speaking  of  Elizabeth's  funeral,)  that 
when  the  people  beheld  "  her  s/aAue  or  pi'c/ure  lying 
upon  the  coffin,  there  was  a  general  sighing."  Thus  in 
tos  '  City  Madam,'  by  Massinger,  Sir  John  Frugal  d« 
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Act  V. 


I'll  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress  sake. 

That  us'd  me  so ;    or  else  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  should  have  scratch'd  out  your  unseeing  eyes. 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.       [Exit. 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.— The  same.    An  Abbey.    Enter  Egla- 

MOUR. 

Egl.  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky ; 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour 
That  Silvia,  at  friar  Patrick's  cell,  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time ; 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 
See,  where  she  comes  ;  Lady,  a  happy  evening ! 

Sil.  Amen,  amen !    go  on,  good  Eglamour  ! 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey  wall ; 
1  fear  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Egl.  Fear  not:  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off: 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.      [Exeunt. 

BCE'SE  11.— The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's 

Palace.   Enter  Thdrio,  Proteus,  and  Jdlia. 

TVra.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit  ? 

Pro.  O,  sir,  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was ; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 

Thu.  What,  that  my  leg  is  too  long? 

Pro.  No ;    that  it  is  too  little. 

Thu.  I'll   wear  a   boot,  to   make  it  somewhat 
rounder. 

Pro.  But   love   will  not  be  spur^'d  to  what   it 
loaths.' 

77jm.  What  says  she  to  my  face  ? 

Pro.  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Thu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton   lies;    my   face   is 
black. 

Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair ;  and  the  old  saying  is, 
Black  men  arc  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 

Jul.  'Tis  true  ;  such  pearls  as  pul  out  ladies  eyes  ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.       [Aside. 

Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse  ? 

Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and 
peace  ? 

Jul.    But  better  indeed,  when  you   hold  your 
peace.  [Aside. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour  ? 

Pro.  O,  sir,  she  makes  no  doubt  of  tliat. 

Jul.  She  needs  not,  when   she  knows  it  cow- 
ardice. [Aside. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth  ? 

Pro.  That,  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

Jul.  True,  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.         [Aside, 

Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ? 

Pro.  O,  ay  ;    and  pities  them. 

Thu.  Wherefore  ? 

Jul.  That  such  an  ass  should  owe'  them.  [Aside. 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease.* 

Jui.  Here  comes  the  Duke. 

Enter  DuKE. 

Duke.  How  now.  Sir  Proteus  ?  how  now,  Thurio  ? 
Which  of  you  saw  Sir  Eglamour  of  late? 

Thu.  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 
■  ■  Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 


Pro.  Neither. 

Dyke.  Why,  then  she's  fled  unto  that  peasant 
Valentine ; 
\nd  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
'Tis  true  ;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest ; 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she  : 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it ; 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even  :  and  there  she  was  not : 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence. 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse, 
But  mount  you  presently  ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain  foot 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled ; 
Despatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me.  [Exit. 

Thu.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish*  girl, 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her : 
I'll  after ;  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless*  Silvia.  [Exit. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love. 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  that  goes  with  her.   [Exit, 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow  more  to  cross  that  love. 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  tliat  is  gone  for  love.     [Exit 

SCENE  III.— JVtmiiers  o/"  Mantua.     The  Fore$t 
Enter  Silvia,  and  Out-laws. 

Out.  Come,  come  : 
Be  patient,  we  must  bring  you  to  our  captain. 

Sil.  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  oub 
Have  learn'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1   Out.  Wliere  is  Uie  gentleman  that  was  witl 
her? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us. 
But  Moyses  and  Valerius  fotlow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood. 
There  is  our  captain :  we'll  follow  him  that's  fled: 
The  thicket  is  beset,  he  cannot  'scape. 

1  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain'a 
cave  : 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honorable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

Sil.  O  Valentine,  this  I  endure  for  thee ! 

[ExeuM 
SCENE  rV.    Another  part  of  the  Forest.     Enttir 
Valektiwe. 

Vol.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 
This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns : 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any. 
And,  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes, 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  record*  my  woes. 
O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless ; 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  !' 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ; 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swun  !— 
What  nalloing,  and  what  stir,  Is  this  to-day  ? 
These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase  : 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine  ;  who's  this  comes  here  ? 

[Steps  attd*. 
Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  1  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth) 


sires  that  his  daughters  may  take  leave  of  their  lovers' 
etatues,  thout^h  he  had  previously  described  them  as 
pictures,  which  they  evidently  were. 
-  1  Mr.  BoBwell  thought  that  this  line  should  be  given  to 
Julia,  as  well  aa  a  subsequent  one,  and  that  they  were 
meant  to  be  six)ken  aside.  They  are  exactly  in  the  style 
of  her  other  sarcastic  speeches  ;  and  Proteus,  who  is 
playing  on  Thurio's  credulity,  would  hardly  represent 
him  as  an  object  of  loalhhtg  to  Silvia. 

3  i.  e.  poasess  them,  own  t/iem. 

3  By  Tliurio'3  possessions  lie  himself  understands  his 
lands.  But  Proteus  chooses  to  take  tlie  word  likewise  in 
a  figurative  sense,  as  siffiiifying;  hia  tiifrital  endowments , 
ancfwhen  he  says  they  are  ou^  by  lease,  he  means,  that 
ihey  aro  iio  longer  e]\joyed  by  their  master  (who  is  a 


fool,)  but  are  leased  out  to  another.    Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine, Nov.  1786. 
.  4  Peevish  in  ancient  language  signified /oo^icA. 

5  i.  e.  careless,  heedless. 

6  To  record,  anciently  signified  to  sing.  It  Is  still 
used  by  bird  fanciers  to  exjiress  the  first  essays  of  a  bird 
to  sing ;  and  is  evidently  derived  from  the  recorder  M 
pipe  with  which  they  were  formerly  taught. 

7  "  O  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  niy  bresst. 

Leave  not  the  mansion  so  hm?  tenantless ; 
Lest  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was." 
It  is  hardly  possible  (says  Sieevens)  to  |x>int  out  four 
lines  in  Shakspeare  more  remarkable  for  ease  and  «la- 
gance  than  the  preceding. 


ScEKK  rv 


OF  VERONA. 


J9 


To  hazard  lite,  and  rescue  you  from  him 

That  would  have  forced  your  honour  and  your  love. 

Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look ; 

A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 

And  less  than  this,  I'm  sure  you  cannot  give. 

Vol.  How  like  a  dream  is  this  I  see  and  hear ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  a  while.    [Aside. 

Sil.  O  miserable,  unhappy  that  I  am  ! 

Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came ; 
But,  by  my  coming,  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  maJc'st  me  most  un- 
happy. 

Jul.  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  vour  pre- 
sence. [A^de. 

Sil.  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  breakfast  to  the  beast, 
Rather  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O,  heaven  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life's  as  tender'  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  false  perjur'd  Proteus  : 
Therefore  begone,  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it   next  to 
death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look  ? 
O,  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approv'd,* 
When  women  cannot  love  where  they're  belov'd. 

Sil.  When  Proteus  caimot  love  where  he's  be- 
lov'd. 
Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love, 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths  ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury,  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,'  unless  thou  hadst  two. 
And  that's  far  worse  than  none  ;  better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one  : 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend  ! 

Pro.  «       In  love, 

Who  respects  friends  ? 

Sil.  All  men  but  Proteus.        , 

Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
I'll  woo  you  hke  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end  ; 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love,  force  you. 

Sil.  O  heaven ! 

Pro.  I'll  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Vol.  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch ; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion. 

Pro.  Valentine ! 

Vol,  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or 
love, 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now,)  treacherous  man ! 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes  ;  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me  :    Now  I  dare  not  say 
I  have  one  friend  alive;  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right  hand 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom  ?  Proteus, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more. 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepest :  O  time  most  accurst ! 
'Mongst  all  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  worst ! 

Pro.  My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine  :   if  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  it  here  ;  I  do  as  truly  suffer. 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Vol-  Then  I  am  paid  ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest : — 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied. 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth  ;  for  these  are  pleas'd  ; 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd  : — 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free. 


1  i.  e.  as  dear. 

2  approv'd  is  confirm'd  by  proof. 

3  The  word  now  was  supplied  in  the  folio  of  1632. 

4  Steevens  confounded  the  phrases  of  to    cry  mm 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  iii,  Sc.  2)  and  to  give 

aim,  both  terms  in  archery.  He  who  gave  aim  appears 
to  have  been  called  the  mark,  and  was  stationed  near  the 
butts,  to  inform  the  archers  how  near  their  arrows  fell  to 
the  butt.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gifford  for  distinguish 
Ing  the  terms. — Vide  Massinger,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.  Julia 
means  lo  say  that  she  was  the  marlc  that  gave  direction 
10  hi*  vows. 

10 


All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia,  I  give  thee. 

J.U.  O  me,  unhappy !  [Fatntt. 

Pro.  Look  to  the  Doy. 

Vol.  VVby,  boy  !  why,  wag  !  how  now  ?  what  is 
the  matter  ?  Look  up  ;  speak. 

JuL  O  good  sir,  my  master  charg'd  me  to  deliver 
a  ring  to  Madam  Silvia  ;  which,  out  of  my  neglect 
was  never  dohe. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 

JiJ.  Here  'tis  :  this  is  it.  [Gives  a  ring. 

Pro.  How !  let  me  see :  why  this  is  the  ring  I 
gave  to  Julia. 

Jul.  O,  cry  you  mercy,  sir,  T  have  mistook  ;  thig 
is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia.    [S/iokjs  another  rmg. 

Pro.  But,  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring  ?  at  my 
depart,  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me  ; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How!  JuUa! 

Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim*  to  all  thy  oaths^ 
And  entertain'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  clef\  the  root  ?* 

0  Proteus,  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush  ! 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment ;  if  shame  live 
In  a  disguise  of  love  : 

It  is  the  lesser  blot  modesty  finds, 
Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men   their 
minds. 
Pro.  Than  men  their  minds  ?   'tis  true :    O  hea- 
ven !  were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :   that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all 

the  sins  ; 
Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins : 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's,  with  a  constant  eye  ? 

VaL  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either  : 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close? 
'Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 
Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for 

ever. 
Jul.  And  I  mine. 

Enter  Out-laws,  with  DtJKx  and  Thurio, 

Oui.  A  prize,  a  prize,  a  prize  ! 

Vol.  Forbear,  forbear,  I  say ;  it  is  my  lord  the 
duke. 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac'd. 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Vol.  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death; 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wratli: 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine  :  if  once  again, 
Verona  shall  not  hold  thee.*     Here  she  stands, 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch  ;— 

1  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I ; 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not  : 
I  claim  ner  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  means'  for  her  as  thou  hast  done, 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions.— 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry,  .,      , 

I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again.— 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thv  unrivall'd  merit, 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe, — Sir  Valentine, 


0  i.  e.  of  her  heart,  the  allusion  to  archery  is  continu- 
ed, and  to  cleaving  the  pin  in  shooting  at  tlie  butts. 

6  "  Verona  shall  not  kofd  thee,"  is  the  reading  of  the 
only  authentic  copy.  Theobald  proposed  the  reading, 
"  Milan  shall  not  behold  thee,"  which  has  been  adopted 
by  all  subsequent  editors,  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
the  change.  If  the  reading  is  erroneous,  Shakspears 
must  be  held  accountable  for  this  as  well  as  some  other 
errors  in  his  early  productions. 

7  "  Tb  make  such  means  for  her,"  to  make  sucn  »n- 
terest  for,  to  take  such  disingenuous  pains  about  her 
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AOT    I. 


Thou  art  a  gentlemdn,  and  well  deriv'd ; 

Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserv'd  her. 

Vol.  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 
1  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake, 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.   I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

Vol.  These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal. 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities  ; 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here, 
And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile  : 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevail'd :    I  pardon  them,  and 
thee ; 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come,  let  us  go  ;  we  will  include  all  jars' 
With  triumphs,*  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Vai.  Ana,  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile  : 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  I    think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him;  he 
blushes. 

Vol.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord  ;  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying  ? 

Vol.  Please  you,  I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along. 
That  you  virill  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus  ;  'lis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered  : 
That  done,  one  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours  ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 

[Exeunt. 


1  Include  is  here  used  for  conclude.  This  is  another 
of  Shakspeare'a  Latinisms  :  "  includo,  to  include,  to 
shut  in,  to  close  in." — Cooper. 

S  Triumphs  axe  pageants,  such  aa  masks  and  shows. 


[In  this  play  there  !s  a  strange  mixture  of  knowledge 
and  ignorance,  of  care  and  negligence.  The  versifica 
tion  is  often  excellent,  the  allusions  are  learned  and  just , 
but  the  author  conveys  his  heroes  by  sea  from  one  inland 
town  to  another  in  the  same  country ;  he  places  the  em- 
peror at  Milan,  and  sends  his  young  men  to  auend  him, 
but  never  mentions  him  more  ;  he  makes  Proteus,  after 
an  interview  with  Silvia,  say  he  has  only  seen  her  pic- 
ture ;  and,  if  we  may  credit  the  old  copies,  he  has,  by 
mistakin"  places,  left  his  scenery  inextricable.  The 
reason  of  all  this  confusion  seems  to  be,  that  he  took  his 
story  from  a  novel,  which  he  sometimes  followed,  and 
sometimes  forsook,  sometimes  remembered,  and  some- 
times forgot. 

That  this  play  is  rightly  attributed  to  Shakspeare.  1 
have  little  doubt.  If  it  be  taken  from  him,  to  whom  shall 
it  be  given  ?  This  question  may  be  asked  of  all  the  dis- 
puted plays,  except  Titus  .Andronicus ;  and  it  will  be 
found  more  credible,  that  Shakspeare  might  sometimes 
sink  below  his  highest  flights,  than  that  any  other  should 
rise  up  to  his  lowest.  JOHNSON. 

Johnson's  general  remarks  on  this  play  are  just,  ex- 
cept that  pai-t  in  which  he  arraigns  the  conduct  of  the 
poet,  for  making  Proteus  say  he  had  only  seen  the  pic- 
ture of  Silvia,  when  it  appears  that  he  had  had  a  per 
sonal  interview  with  her.  This  however  is  not  a  blunder 
of  Shakspeare's,  but  a  mistake  of  Johnson-s,  who  con- 
siders the  passnee  alluded  to  in  a  more  literal  sense  thaul 
the  author  inteuoled  it.  Sir  Proteus,  it  is  true,  had  seen 
Silvia  for  a  few  moments  ;  but  though  he  could  form 
from  thence  some  idea  of  her  person,  he  was  still  unac- 
quainted with  her  temper,  manners,  and  the  qualities  of 
her  mind.  He  therefore  considers  himself  as  having  seen 
her  picture  only. — The  thought  is  just,  and  elegantly- 
expressed. — So,  in  The  Scornful  Lady,  the  elder  Love- 
less says  to  her  : 

I  was  mad  once,  when  I  loved  pictures  ; 

For  what  are  shape  and  colours  else,  but  picture* 

M.  MASON  J 
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MERRY  WIVES    OF   WINDSOR. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


A  FEW  of  the  Incidents  of  this  Comedy  mi?ht  have 
■^  been  taken  from  an  old  translation  of  II  Pecorone 
di  Giovanni  Fiorentino.  The  same  story  is  to  he  met 
with  in  '  The  Fortunate,  the  Deceived,-  and  the  Unfor- 
tunate Lovers,  1632.'  A  somewhat  similar  one  occurs  in 
the  Piacevoli  Nottidi  Strapnrola.   Nolle  iv.  Favola'w. 

The  adventures  of  Falstaif  seem  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  story  of  the  lovers  of  Pisa  in  'Tarleton's  Newes 
out  of  Purgatorie,'  bl.  I.  no  date,  but  entered  on  the 
Stationers'  books  in  1590.  The  fishwife's  tale,  in 
'  Westward  for  Smelts,'  a  bonk  from  which  Shakspeare 
borrowed  part  of  the  fable  of  Cymbeline,  probably  led 
him  to  lay  the  Scene  at  Windsor. 

Mr.  Malone  thinks  that  the  following  line  in  the  earli- 
est edition  of  this  comedy,  '  Sail  like  my  pinnnce  to  those 
golden  shores,'  shows  that  it  was  written  after  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh's  return  from  Guiann  In  1596. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  was 
printed  in  1602,  and  it  was  probably  written  in  1601,  after 
the  two  parts  of  King  Henry  IV.  beins,  as  it  is  said,  com- 
posed at  the  desire  of  Queen  Elizabeth,*  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit Falstaff  in  love,  when  all  the  pleasantry  which  he 
couKl  aiibrd  in  any  other  situation  was  exhausted. 

It  mny  not  be  thought  so  clear  that  it  was  written  after 
Kin?  Henry  V.  Ny"m  and  Bardolph  are  both  hanged 
in  that  play,  yet  appear  in  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 


♦  This  story  seems  to  have  been  first  mentioned  by 
Dennis  in  the  Dedication  to  his  alteration  of  this  play, 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Comical  Gallant.'  '  This  Co- 
medy,' says  he,  '  was  written  at  Queen  Elizabeth's 
command,  and  by  her  direction,  and  she  was  so  eager 
to  see  it  acted  that  she  commanded  it  to  be  finished  in 
fourteen  days  ;  and  was  afterwards,  as  tradition  tells 
MS,  very  well  pleased  at  the  representation.'  The  in- 
formation probably  came  orisrinally  from  Dryden,  who, 
from  his  intimacy  with  Sir  W.  Davenant,  had  opponu- 
nities  of  learnitig  many  particulars  concerning  Shak- 
speare. 


Falstaff  is  disgraced  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  ii.  and  dies 
in  King  Henry  V.  Yet  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
he  talks  as  if  he  was  still  in  favour  at  court.  "  If  it 
should  come  to  the  ear  of  the  court  how  I  have  beea 
transformed,"  tc. :  and  Page  disconntenanres  Fenton's 
addresses  to  his  daughter,  because  he  kipi  company 
with  the  wild  Prince  and  with  Pains.  These  circum- 
stances seem  to  favour  the  supposition  that  this  play  was 
written  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  King  Hen 
ry  IV.  But  that  it  was  not  written  then  may  be  collected 
from  the  tradition  above  mentioned.  The  truth,  proba- 
bly is,  that  though  it  ought  to  be  read  (as  Dr.  Johnson  ob- 
served,) between  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry 
V.  it  was  written  after  King  Henry  V.  and  after  Shak- 
s|)eare  had  killed  Falstafl'.  In  obedience  to  the  royal 
commands,  having  revived  him,  he  found  it  necessary 
at  the  same  lime  to  revive  all  those  i)ersons  with  whom 
he  was  wotit  to  be  exhibited  ;  Nym,  Bardolph,  Pistol, 
and  the  Page  :  and  disposed  of  them  as  he  found  it 
convenient  without  a  strict  regard  to  their  situations  or 
catastrophes  in  former  plays. 

Mr.  Malone  thinks  that  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
was  revised  and  enlarsred  by  the  author  after  its  first 
production.  The  old  edftion,  in  1603,  like  that  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  he  says,  is  apparently  a  rough  draught  and 
not  a  mutilated  or  imperfect  copy.f  The  precise  time 
when  the  alterations  and  additions  were  made  has  not 
been  ascertained  :  some  passages  in  the  enlarced  copy 
may  assist  conjecture  on  the  subjcri.  but  nothing  deci- 
sive can  be  concluded  from  such  evidence. 

This  comedy  was  not  printed  in  its  present  form  till 
162.3,  when  it  was  publi'^hed  with  the  rest  of  Shak- 
spcare'^lays  in  folio.  The  imperfect  copy  of  1603  was 
again  printed  in  1619. 


t  Mr.  Boaden  thinks  that  the  chasms  which  occur  ia 
the  story  of  the  drama  in  this  old  copy  aflbixl  evidence 
that  it  was  imperfectly  taken  down  during  the  reproscn. 
tatiou. 


ScEir*  t. 


MERRY  WtVfiS  Of  WINDSOR.^ 


n 


Tbe  bustle  and  variety  of  the  Incidents,  the  rich  as- 
semblage of  characters,  and  the  skilful  conduct  of  the 
Slot  of  this  delightful  comedy,  are  unrivalled  in  any 
rania,  ancient  or  modern. 

Falstaff,  the  inimitable  Falstaff,  hereaerain  'lards  the 
.ean  earth' — '  a  butt  and  a  wit,  a  humourist,  anil  a  man 
of  humour,  a  touchstone  and  a  laughin'-stock,  a  jester 
and  a  jest — the  most  perfect  comic  character  that  ever 


was  exhibited.'  The  jealous  Pcfd,  the  uxorious  Page, 
and  theirtwojoyous  wires  are  admirably  drawn.— Sir 
Hugh  Evans  and  Doctor  Cains  no  less  so,  and  the  duel 
sceno  between  them  irresistibly  comic.  The  swagger- 
ing jolly  Boniface  mine  host  of  the  Garter;  and  last, 
though  not  least.  Master  Slender  and  his  cousin  Shal- 
low, are  such  a  group  as  were  never  yet  equalled  by 
I  the  pen  or  pencil  of  genius. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Sir  Johw  Falstaff. 

Fenton. 

Shallow,  a  country  Justice. 

Slender,  Cousin  to  Shallow. 

Mr  Pa  oe'  \  ^^''  SeT^men  dwelling  at  Windsor. 

William  Page,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Mr.  Page. 

Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welsh  Parson. 

Dr.  Caius,  a  French  Physician. 

Host  of  the  Garter  Inn. 

Barcolph,  ) 

Pistol,  >  Followers  of  Falstaff. 

NVM,  ) 


Robin,  Page  to  Falstaff. 
Simple,  Servant  to  Slender. 
Rugby,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Ford. 
Mrs.  Page. 
Mrs.  Anne   Page,  her  Daughter,  in  love  with 

Fen  ton. 
Mr.*).  Quickly,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  ^. 

SCENE,  Windsor,  and  the  Parts  adjacent. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE    I.      Windsor.      Before  Page's    House. 
_  Enter  Justice  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir' 

HtroH  Evans. 

Shal.  Sir  Hugh,  persuade  me  not ;  I  will  make 
a.  Star-chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  Sir 
John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow, 
esquire. 

Slen,  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace, 
and  coram. 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  Cusl-alorum.^ 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too  ;  and  a  gentleman 
born,  master  parson ;  who  writes  himself  armigero  ; 
in  any  bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armi- 
gero. 

Shal.  Ay,  that  I  do  ;  and  have  done'  any  time 
these  three  hundred  years. 

Slen,  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have 
done't ;  and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him, 
may :  they  may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their 
coat. 

Shal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Eva.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old 
coat  well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  familiar 
beast  to  man,  and  signifies — love. 

iS^W.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish  ;  the  salt  fish  is 
an  old  coat.* 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz  ? 

Shal.  You  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva.  It  is  marrying  indeed,  if  he  quarter  iU 

Shal.  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  pe'r-lady  ;  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your 
coat,  there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my 
simple  conjectures  :  but  that  is  all  one :  If  Sir  John 
Falstaff  have  committed  disparagements  unto  you, 
I  am  of  the  church,  and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  be- 
nevolence, to  make  atonements  and  compromises 
between  you. 

Shal.  The  Council'  shall  hear  it ;  it  is  a  riot. 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  Council  hear  a  riot ;  there 
is  r.o  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot :  the  Council,  look  you, 
shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear 
a  rict ;  take  your  vizaments*  in  that. 


1  Sir,  was  a  title  f»nneily  applied  to  priests  and  cu- 
rates senerallv.  Z)9TOjnK8  being  the  academical  title  of 
a  Bachelor  (has  chevalier)  of  Arts,  was  usually  render- 
ed by  Sir  In  English,  and  as  most  clerical  persons  had 
taken  that  desrree,  it  became  usual  to  style  them  S!r. 

2  A  corruption  of  Custos  Roluloriim.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  Shakspeare  designed  Shallow  to  make  this 
mistake,  for  though  be  gives  him  folly  enough,  he 
makes  him  ratherpedantic  than  illiterate.  Unless  we 
suppose,  with  Mr.  Malone,  that  it  might  have  been  m- 
tenoed  to  ridicule  the  abbreviaiioas  used  iu  writs,  &o. 


Shal.  Ha!  o' my  life,  if  I  were  young  again,  tho 
sword  should  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and 
end  it :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain, 
which,  peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions  with 
i'  :  There  is  Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to 
master  George  Page,  which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page  ?  She  hsis  brown  hair, 
and  speaks  smalP  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  'orld,  as 
just  as  you  will  desire ;  and  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  moneys,  and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire, 
upon  his  death's  bed  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resur- 
rections ! )  give,  when  she  is  able  to  overtake  seven- 
teen years  old  :  it  were  a  goot  motion,  if  we  leave 
our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and  desire  a  marriage  be- 
tween master  Abraham  and  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pounds  ? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter 
penny. 

Shal.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  she  has' 
good  gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is 
good  gifts. 

Shal.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page :  Is 
Falstaff  there? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar, 
as  I  do  despise  one  that  is  false ;  or,  as  I  despise 
one  that  is  not  true.  The  knight,  Sir  John,  is  there  ; 
and,  I  beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers. 
I  will  peat  the  door  [knocks]  lor  master  Page. 
What,  hoa !    Got  pless  your  house  here  ! 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  Who's  there  ? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  friend, 
and  justice  Shallow  :  and  here  young  master  Slen- 
der; that,  peradventures,  shall  tell  you  another  tale, 
if  matters  grow  to  your  likings. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well ;  I 
thank  you  for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Shed.  Master  Page,  I  ara  glad  to  see  you  ;  Much 


3  i.  e.  all  the  Shallows  have  done. 

4  It  seems  that  the  latter  part  of  this  speech  should  be 
given  to  Sir  Hugh.  Shallow  has  just  before  said  the  coat 
is  an  old  one  ;  and  now,  that  it  is  '  the  luce,  (he  fresh 
fish.'  No,  replies  the  parson,  it  cannot  be  old  and  fresh 
too — '  the  salt  fish  is  an  old  coat.'  Shakspeare  is  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  the  arms  of  SIrThomas  Lucy,  who  is 
said  to  have  prosecuted  him  for  a  misdemeanor  In  hia 
youth,  and  whom  he  now  ridiculed  imder  ih';  character 
of  Just",e  Shallow. 

5  The  .ourt  of  Star-chamber  is  meant 

6  Advisement.       7  Soft, 


w 


MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOB.i£ 


Act  I. 


food  do  it  your  good  heart !  I  wished  your  venison 
etter  ;  it  was  ill  kill'd  : — How  doth  good  mistress 
Page  ? — and  I  love'  you  always  with  my  heart,  la  ; 
with  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you ;   by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir  ?   I 
heard  say,  he  was  out-run  on  Cotsale.* 
-Page.  It  could  not  be  judg'd,  sir. 

Slen.  You'll  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess. 

Shal.  That  he  will  not ; — 'tis  your  fault,  'tis  your 
fault : — 'Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog  ;  Can 
there  be  more  said  1  he  is  good,  and  fair. — Is  Sir 
John  FalstalThere? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within  ;    and  I  would  I  could  do 
a  good  office  between  you. 
■    £va.  It  is  spoke  as  a  christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confess'd,  it  is  not  redress'd  ;  is  not 
that  so,  master  Page  1  He  hath  wrong'd  me  ;  indeed 
he  hath  ; — at  a  word,  he  hath  ; — ^believe  me  ; — Ro- 
bert Shallow,  esqiiire,  saith  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  Sir  John. 
£7Uer  Sir  Johw  Fax-staff,  Bardolph,  Ntm, 
and  Pistol.' 

Fal.  Now,  master  Shallow  ;  you'll  complain  of 
_ine  to  the  king  ? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed 
my  deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Pal.  But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter  ? 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin  !    this  shall  be  answer'd. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight ; — I  have  done  all 
this  : — ^That  is  now  answer'd. 

Shal.  The  Council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  'Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in 
xouosel :  you'll  be  laugh'd  at. 
.    £va.  Pauca  verba,  Sir  John,  good  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts  !'  good  cabbage. — Slender,  I 
i»roke  your  head ;  What  matter  have  you  against  me  ? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you ;  and  against  your  coney-catching^  rascals, 
Bardolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.  They  carried  me  to 
jlhe  tavern,  and  made  me  drimk,  and  afterwards 
picked  my  pocket. 
",     Bar.  You  Banbury  cheese!*  .[)  „.^.li  f 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter.  ,-.  ■; 

,     Piat.  How  noWj.MephostophJlusT 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 
!  Nym.  Slice,  I  say  !  pauca, pauca ;''  slice!  that's 
my  humour. 

'Slen..  Where's  Simple,  my  man  ?  can  you  tell, 
<M)usin? 

Kva.  Peace  :  1  pray  you  1  Now  let  us  under- 
.Btand :  There  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I 
.understand  :  that  is — master  Pa^e, ^delicet,  master 
Page;  ai)d  there  is  myself, ./Meiicet,  myself;  and 
the  three  party  is,  lastly  and  finally,  muie  host  of 
the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 
them. 


•  1  First  folio.  I  thank.  The  reading  in  «he  text  is 
from  the  4to.  1619. 

2  The  Cotswold  Hijlg  in  Gloucestershire,  famous  for 
(their  tine  turf,  and  therefore  excellent  for  emu-sing. 

.3  Worts  was  the  ancient  term  for  all  the  cabbage 
.^ind. 

'  4  A  common  name  for  cheats  and  sharpers  in  the 
lime  of  Elizabetli.  '  By  a  metaphor  taken  ft-om  those 
,that  rob  warrens  and  conie  groutids.'' — Mivshfw's  Did. 

5  Said  in  allusion  to  the  thin  carcass  of  Slender.  So, 
JnJack  Drum's  Enteruinnient,  1601.  "Put  off  your 
Clotlies,  and  you  are  like  a  Banbury  Cheese,  nothing 

'but  paring."  .      ^      ,, 

6  The  name  of  a  spirit,  or  familiar,  in  the  old  story 
book  of  Faustus  :  to  whom  there  is  another  allusion 
Act  ii.  Sc.  2.  It  was  a  cant  phrase,  probably,  for  an  ugly 
fellow. 

8  Mill  sixpences  wetre  used  as  counters :  and  Khig 
Edward's  shilliiisa  us«a  in  the  game  of  shuffle-board. 


Fva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my 
note-book  ;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the 
cause  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol, 

PUt.  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tarn  !  what  phrase  is  this, 
He  hears  with  ear  ?  Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fat.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he  (or  I  would  I 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again 
else,)  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two 
Edward  shovel-boards,"  that  cost  me  two  shilling 
and  twopence  a-piece  of  Yead  Miller,  by  these 
gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true.  Pistol  ? 

Eva.  No  ;    it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick»purse. 

Pist.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner ! — Sir  John, 
and  master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo :' 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras'"  here  ; 
Word  of  denial ;  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest. 

Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

Nym.  Be  avised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours :  I 
will  say,  marry,  trap,  with  you,  if  ypn  run  the  nut- 
hook's'  '  humour  on  me  •  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it : 
for  though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you 
made  me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

Fal.  What  say  you,  Scarlet  and  John  ? 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  §ay,  the  gentle- 
man had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  igno- 
rance is  ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap,'*  sir,  was,  as  they  say, 
cashier'd  ;  and  so  conclusions  pass'dthe  careves." 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too  ;  but  'tit 
no  matter  :  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again, 
but  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick  : 
If  I  be  drunk,  I'll  be  drunk  with  those  that  have 
the  fear  of  God,  and  not  with  drunken  koaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  'ndge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  ail  these  matters  denied,  gentle- 
men ;   you  hear  it. 

Enter  Mistress  Anne   Page,  vAth  wine;  Mis- 
tress Ford  aruf  Mistress  Fxgs  following. 
Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in  :    well 

drink  within.  [Exit  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  O  heaven !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 
Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford  ? 
Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very 

well  mot :   by  your  leave,  good  mistress. 

[fcissjno-  her. 
Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome : — 

Come^  we   have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner  ; 

come,  gentlemen,  I  hope  we  shall  dnuk  down  all 

unkindness. 

[Exewit  all  but  Shal.  Slender,  and  EvAirs. 
Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  my 

book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets'*  here  : — 
Enter  Simple. 

How  now,  Simple  !    where  have  you  been  ?  I  must 

wait  on  myself,  must  I  ?  You  liave  not  TVie  Book 

of  Riddles  ahout  you,  have  you? 


9  XoUen,  from  the  Fr.  Laiton,  Bra^.  Bilbo,  trom 
Bilboa  in  Spain  where  tine  sword  blades  were  made. 
Pistol  therefore  calls  Slender  a  tceale  blade  of  base 
metal,  as  one  of  brass  would  be. 

10  Lips. 

1 1  Metaphorically  a  bailiff  or  constable,  who  hooks  or 
seizes  debtors  or  malefactors  with  a  staff  or  otherwise. 
The  meaning  apparently  is,  '  il'  you  try  lo  bring  me  to 
justice.' 

1'2  Fap  was  evidently  a  cant  term  for  Foolish.  It  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  Italian  Vappa,  which  Flo. 
rin  explains  "  any  wine  that  hath  lost  his  force  :  used 
also  for  a  man  or  teaman  irithout  wit  or  reason.''''  In 
Hutton'8  Diet.  1588,  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  Latin 
Vappa  is  a  Dissard  or  foolish  man,  &c. 

13  A  military  phrase  for  runnine  the  charge  In  a  tour 
nament  or  attack  ;  here  used  inetaphorically. 

14  Slender  means  a  popular  book  of  Shak«p«aro'« 
time,  "  Songes  OTid  Sormetles,  written  by  the  Earle  ot 
Surrey  and  others,"  and  published  by  Touel  in  1567 
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Sim.  Book  of  Riddles  I  why,  did  you  not  lend  it 
to  Alice  Shortcake  upon  AllhallowmaLS'  last,  a  fort- 
night afore  Michaelmas  ?' 

Slial.  Come,  coz  ;  come,  coz  ;  we  stay  for  you. 
A  word  with  you,  coz  :  marry  this,  coz  :  There  is, 
as  'twere,  a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off 
by  Sir  Hugh  here  ; — Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable  ;  if  it 
be  so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen.  So  I  do,  sir. 

JEva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender :  I 
will  description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity 
of  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says  : 
I  pray  you,  pardon  me  ;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in 
his  coimtrv,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  this  is  not  tne  question  ;  the  question 
IS  concermng  your  marriage. 

Shal.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it ;  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  mis- 
tress Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her  upon 
any  reasonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman  ?  Let  ns 
command  to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your 
lips  ;  for  divers  philosophers  hold  that  the  lips  is 
parcel^  of  the  mouth  ; — Therefore,  precisely,  can 
you  carry  your  good  will  to  the  maid  ? 

Shal.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  We 
her? 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir, — I  will  do  as  it  shall  become 
one  that  would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must 
speak  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires 
towards  her. 

Shal.  That  you  must:  Will  you,  upon  good  dow- 
ry, marry  her? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon 
your  request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

Shal.  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz  ; 
what  I  do  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz  :  Can  you  love  the 
maid? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ;  but 
if  there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  hea- 
ven may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when 
we  are  married,  and  have  more  occasion  to  know 
one  another :  I  hope  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more 
contempt :  but  if  you  say,  marry  her,  I  will  marry 
her,  that  I  am  freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  ferj'  discretion  answer ;  save  the  fauP 
is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely :  the  'ort  is,  according  to 
our  meanmg,  resolutely  ; — his  meaning  is  good. 

Shal.  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  well. 

Slen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 
Re-enter  Anne  Page. 

Shal.  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Anne : — ^Would 
I  were  young  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne ! 

Anne.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table  ;  my  father  de- 
sires your  worships'  company. 

Shal.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at 
the  grace. 

\Exeunt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Etans. 

Anne.  Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir? 

Slen.  No,  I  tnank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  I  am 
very  well. 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth  : 


1  This  is  an  intended  blunder.  Theobald  would  in 
sober  sadness  have  corrected  it  to  Martlemas. 

2  i.  e.  part,  a  law  term,  often  used  in  conjunction 
with  its  synonyme. 

3  It  was  formerly  the  custom  in  England  for  persons 
to  be  attended  at  dinner  by  their  own  servants  wherever 
they  dined. 

4  Master  oj  fence  here  signifies  not  merely  a  fencing- 
master,  but  a  person  who  had  taken  his  master's  de- 
gi'ee  in  the  science.    There  were  three  degrees,  a  mas- 

er's,  a  provost's,  and  a  scholar's.  For  each  of  these  a 
prize  was  played  with  various  weapons,  in  some  open 
place  or  square.  Tarlton  the  player  '  was  allowed  a 
master '  on  the  23d  of  October,  1587,  '  he  being  ordinary 


Go,  sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon 
my  cousin  Shallow'  [^jji^  Simple.]  A  justice  of 
peace  sometimes  may  be  beholden  to  his  friend  for  a 
man  : — I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my 
mother  be  dead  :  But  what  though?  yet  I  live  like 
a  poor  gentleman  born. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship : 
they  will  not  sit  till  you  come. 

Slen.  I'faith,  I'll  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you  as 
much  as  though  I  did. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you ;  I 
bruised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword 
and  dagger  with  a  master  of  fence,*  three  veneys' 
for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes  ;  and,  by  my  troth,  I 
cannot  abide  the  smell  of  hot  meat  since.  Why  do 
your  dogs  bark  so?  be  there  bears  i'  the  town? 

Anne.  I  think  there  are,  sir ;  I  heard  tliem  talk- 
ed of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon 
quarrel  at  it  as  any  man  in  England : — You  are 
afraid  if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me  now :  I  have 
seen  Sackerson"  loose  twenty  times ;  and  have 
takes  him  by  the  chain :  but,  I  warrant  you,  the 
women  have  so  cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it 
pass'd:' — but  women,  indeed,  cannot  abide  'em; 
they  are  very  ill-favour'd  rough  things. 
Re-enter  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come ;  we 
stay  for  you. 

Slen.  I'll  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Page,  By  cock  and  pye,'  you  shall  not  choose, 
sir :  come,  come. 

Slen,  Nay,  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page.  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  your.self  shall  go  first. 

Anne.  Not  I,  sir  ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first,  truly,  la :  I  will 
not  do  you  that  wrong. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I'll  rather  be  unmannerly  than  troublesome : 
you  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  fa.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.   The  same.    Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans 
and  Simple. 

Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Caius' 
house,  which  is  the  way  :  and  there  dwells  one  mis- 
tress Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse, 
or  his  dry  nur«e,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,'  his 
washer,  and  his  wringer. 

Simp.  Well,  sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet : give  her  this 

letter ;  for  it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether's  acquain- 
tance with  mistress  Anne  Page ;  and  the  letter  is, 
to  desire  and  require  her  to  solicit  your  master's 
desires  to  mistress  Anne  Page :  I  pray  you,  be 
gone.  I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dirmer :  there's 
pippins  and  cheese  to  come.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  A  Room  in  the  Garter  Jnn.  Enter 
Falstaff,  Host,  Bardolph,  NtM,  Pistol, 
and  Robin. 

Fal.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter, — 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook  ?  Speak  scho- 
larly, and  wisely. 

Fat.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some 
of  my  followers. 


grome  of  her  majesty's  chamber.'  The  unfortunate 
Robert  Greene  played  his  master's  prize  at  Leadenhall 
with  three  weapons,  &c.  The  MS.  from  which  this 
information  is  derived  is  a  Register  belonging  to  some 
of  the  Schools  of  the  noble  Science  of  Defence,  among 
the  Sloane  MSS.— jBn7.  Mus.  No.  2530,  xxvi.  D. 

5  Veney,  or  Venue,  Fr.  a  touch  or  hit  in  the  body  at 
fencing,  &.c. 

6  The  name  of  a  bear  exhibited  at  Paris  Garden,  in 
Southwark. 

7  i.  e.  passed  all  expression. 

8  By  cock  and  pye  wag  a  popuiar  adjuration      See 
Note  on  Henry  IV.  P.  2,  Act  \   Sc.  1. 

9  i.  e.  launder,  from  the  Fr  Lavandiert 
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'    Ho$l.  Discard,   bully    Hercules ;    cashier ;    let 
them  wag ;  trot,  trot. 

Fed.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

Host.  Thou'rt  an  emperor,  Csesar,  Keisar,'  and 
Pheezar,  I  will  entertain  Bardolph  ;  he  shall  draw, 
he  shall  tap :  said  I  well,  bully  Hector? 

Fal.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Host.  I  have  spoke  ;  let  him  follow  :  Let  me  sec 
thee  froth,  and  lime:*  I  am  at  a  word;  follow. 

[Exit  Host. 

Pal.  Bardolph,  follow  him ;  a  tapster  is  a  good 
trade :  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin  ;  a  with- 
ered serving-man,  a  fresh  tapster :   Go ;  adieu. 

Bard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired ;  I  will 
thrive.  [Exit  Bard. 

Pist.  O  base  Gongarian  wight !  wilt  thou  the 
spisot  wield  ? 

Nym.  He  was  gotten  in  drink  :  Is  not  the  humour 
conceited  V  His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there's  the 
humour  of  it. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acc^uit  of  this  tinder-box ; 
his  thefts  were  too  open  :  his  filching  was  like  an 
unskilful  singer,  he  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is,  to  steal  at  a  minute's 
rest. 

Pitt.  Convey,  the  wise  it  call :  Steal !  fob  ;  a 
fico*  for  the  phrase ! 

Fal.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Piat.  Why  then  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy ;  I  iiit»t  coney-catch ; 
I  must  shift. 

Pist.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town? 

Pist.  I  ken  the  wight;    he  is  of  substance  good. 

FaL  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am 
about. 

PisL  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fal.  No  quips  now.  Pistol ;  indeed  I  am  in  the 
waist  two  yards  about ;  but  I  am  now  about  no 
waste;  I  am  about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to 
make  love  to  Ford's  wife  ;  I  spy  entertainment  in 
her  ;  she  discourses,  she  carves,*  she  gives  the  leer 
of  invitation :  I  can  construe  the  action  of  her  fami- 
liar style,  and  the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to 
be  English'd  rightly,  is,  /  am  Sir  John  FalstaJT's. 

Pist.  He  hatn  studied  her  well,  and  translated 
her  well ;   out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep :  will  that  humour 
pass? 

Fal.  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of 
her  husband's  purse  ;   she  hath  legions  of  angels.^ 

Pist.  As  many  devils  entertain ;  and.  To  her,  boy, 
say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises  ;  it  is  good  ;  humour  me 
the  angels. 

Fid.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her :  and  here 
another  to  Page's  wife  ;  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too,  examined  my  parts  %vith  most  judicious 
eyiiads:'  sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded 
my  foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 


1  Keyaar  old  speHing  for  Csesar,  the  general  word 
for  an  emperor.  Kings  and  Keysars  is  an  old  phrase 
in  very  common  use,  Pheezar,  a  made  word  from 
Pheeze,  in  the  Induciion  to  Taming  of  a  Shrew. 

'2  To  froth  beer  and  to  lime  sack  were  tapster's 
tricks.  Mr.  .Steevens  says  the  first  was  done  by  putting 
soap  m  the  bottom  of  the  tankard ;  the  other  by  mixing 
lime  with  the  wine  to  make  it  sparkle  in  the  elass. 

8  '  A  fico  for  the  phrase.'  See  K.  Henry  IV.  Part  2. 
A.  S. 

4  It  seems  to  have  been  a  mark  of  kindness  when  a 
lady  carved  to  a  gentleman.  So,  in  Vittoria  Corom- 
bona :  "  Your  husband  is  wondrous  discontented.  Vil. 
I  did  nothing  to  displease  him,  I  carved  to  him  at  sup- 
per time." 

5  Gold  coin. 

6  Oeilladea.  French.  Ogles,  wanton  looks  of  the 
eyes.    Cot^rave  translates  it,  '  to  cast  a  sheep's  eye.' 

7  What  distinguishes  the  languages  of  Nym  from  that 
of  the  fHher  attendants  on  Falsta/F  is  the  constant  repeti- 
tion ofthis  phrase.  In  the  time  of  Shakspcare  such  an 
affectation  seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  mark  a  char- 
acter.   Some  modern  dramatisu  have  also  thought  so. 

8  I.  e.  attention. 

0  Eache.ataw,  an  officer  in  th«  EzcheqTier 


Pist.  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour.' 

Fal.  O,  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  witfl 
such  a  greedy  intention,'  that  the  appetite  of  her 
eye  did  seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning  glass ! 
Here's  another  letter  to  her .  she  bears  the  purse 
too :  she  is  a  region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty. 
I  will  be  cheater'  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be 
exchequers  to  me  ;  they  shall  be  mv  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  I  will  trade  to  them  l)oth.  Go,  bear 
thou  this  letter  to  mistress  Page  ;  and  thou  this  to 
mistress  Ford  :  we  will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Pist.  Shall  I  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become. 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour  j  here,  take  the 
humour-letter ;  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputa- 
tion. 

Fal.  Hold,  sirrah  [to  Rob.,]  bear  you  these  let- 
ters tightly;'" 
Sail  like  my  pinnace' '   to  these  golden  shores.— 
Rogues,  hence  avamnt '.  vanish  like  hailstones,  go ; 
Trudge,  plod,   away,   o'  the   hoof;    seek   shelter, 

pack! 
Faletaff  will  learn  the  humour  of  this  awe, 
French  thrift,  you  rosues  ;  myself,  and  skirted  page. 
[Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Robiit. 

PisL  Let  vultiffes  gripe  thy  guts  I'*  for  gourd  and 
fuUam"  holdsj 
And  high  and  low  beguile  the  rich  and  poor : 
Tester'*  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  sbalt  lack. 
Base  Phrygian  Turk! 

Nym.  1  have  operations  in  my  head,  which  be 
humours  of  revenge. 

Pist.  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Nym.  By  welkin,  and  her  star! 

Pist.  With  wit,  or  steel  ? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  ofthis  love  to  Page 

Pist.  And  I  to  Ford  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  FalsfafT,  varlot  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold, 
And  his  soft  couch  defue. 

Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool :  I  will  incense'  • 
Page  to  deal  with  poison  :  I  will  possess  him  with 
yellowness,"  for  the  revolt  of  mien  is  dangerous: 
that  is  my  true  humour. 

Pist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents  :  I  se- 
cond thee ;    troop  on.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IV.   A  lioom  m  Dr.  Caius'  Haute.  En 
ttr  Mrs.  QcicxLT,  Simple,  and  Rcobt. 

Quick.  What ;  John  Rugby ! — I  pray  thee,  go  to 
the  casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master, 
master  Doctor  Caius,  coming:  if  he  do,  i  faith,  VM 
find  any  body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old 
abusing  of  God's  patience,  and  the  ktu?'s  English. 

Rug.  ril  go  watch.  [Exit  RuoBT. 

Quick.  Go ;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at 
night,  in  fiiith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire. 


10  Cleverly,  adroitly. 

U  A  pinnace  Vfas  a.  light  vessel  built  for  speed,  and 
was  also  called  a  Brigantine.  Under  the  words  Cata- 
scopium  and  Celox  m  Hutton's  Dictionary,  158S,  we 
have  '  a  Brisraniine  or  Pinnace,  a  lisht  ship  that  goeth 
to  espie.'  Hence  the  word  is  used  for  a  go-between. 
In  Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  Justice  Overde 
says  of  the  pig-woman,  "  She  has  been  before  me. 
punk,  pinnace,  and  bawd,  any  time  these  two  and 
twenty  years." 

1-2  A  burleanue  on  a  passage  in  Tamburlaine,  or  the 
Scythian  Shepherd 

"  and  now  doth  phastly  death 

With  greedy  talons  gnpe  my  bleeding  heart. 
And  like  a  harper  tyers  on  my  hfe." 
Again,  ibid^ 

"  Griping  our  bowels  with  retorted  thoughts." 

13  In  Decker's  Bellman  of  London,  1640,  among  the 
false  dice  are  enumerated  '  a  bale  of  lullams ' — '  a  bale 
of  gordes,  with  as  many  high  men  as  low  menJor  pas- 
sage.' The  false  dice  were  chiefly  marie  ath'.liam, 
hence  the  name.  The  manner  in  which  the)  were 
made  is  described  in  The  Complete  Gamester,  1676, 
ISmo. 

14  Sixpence  I'll  have  in  pocket.        16  Instigate 
■    10  Jeaiouajr. 
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An  honest,  wiLin",  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall 
come  in  house  wiihal ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell- 
tale, nor  no  breed-bate  : '  his  worst  fault  is,  that  he 
is  given  to  prayer  ;  he  is  something  peevish*  that 
way  :  but  nobody  but  has  his  fault ; — but  let  that 
pass.     Peter  Simple,  you  sav,  your  name  is  1 

Sim.  Ay,  for  a  fault  of  a  Setter. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender's  your  master? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,' 
like  a  glover's  paring  knife  ? 

Sim.  No,  forsooth  :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face, 
with  a  little  yellow  beard;  a  Cain-coloured  beard.* 

Quick.  A  softly-sprighted  man,  is  he  not  ? 

Sim.  Av,  forsooth :  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man  of 
his  hands,^  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head ;  he 
hath  fought  with  a  warrener.^ 

Quick.  How  say  you  ? — O,  I  should  remember 
him  ;  Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were  ? 
and  strut  in  his  gait  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse 
fortune  ?  Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what 
I  can  for  your  master :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I 
wish— 

Re-enter  Rugbv. 

jRiig-.  Out,  alas!  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  beshent:'  Run  in  here,  wood 
youn'i  man ;  go  into  this  closet.  [Shuts  Simple  in 
the  ctoseL]  He  will  not  stay  long. — What,  John 
Rugby  !  John,  what,  John,  I  say ! — Go,  John,  go 
inquire  for  my  master;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that 
he  comes  not  home  : — and  dtnon,  down,  adoum-a, 
^.  [Sings. 

Enter  Doctor  Cains.' 

Caius.  Vat  is  you  sing  ?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys ; 
Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  boitier 
verd  ;  a  box,  a  green-a  box  ;  Do  intend  vat  I  speak  ? 
a-L'reen-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth,  I'll  fetch  it  you.  I  am  glad 
he  went  not  in  himself;  if  he  had  found  the  young 
man,  he  wo?ild  have  been  horn-mad.  [Aside. 

Caiua.  Fe,  fe,/e,  fe  !  maifoi,  il  fait  fort  cliaud. 
Je  m'en  vais  a  la  Cow, — la  grande  affaire. 

Quick.  Is  it  this,  sir  ? 

Caius.  Out/  ;  mette  le  au  man  pocket ;  Depeche, 
quickly  : — Vere  is  dat  knave  Ru"bv? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby '.  John ! 

Rue.  Here,  sir. 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack 
Rugby ;  Come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  oome  after 
my  heel  to  de  court. 

Rug.  'Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.  By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long  : — Od's  me ! 
Qii'ay-foublie  ?  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet, 
dat  I  vill  not  for  the  varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 

Quick.  Ah  me !  he'll  find  the  young  man  there, 
and  be  mad. 

Caius.  O  diable,  diable  !  vat  is  in  my  closet  ? — 


1  i.  e.  breeder  of  debate,  maker  of  contention. 

2  Foolish.  Mrs.  Quickly  possibly  blunders,  and 
would  say  precise. 

3  See  a  Note  on  K.  Henry  V.  Act  iii.  So.  6. 

'  And  what  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut.' 

4  It  is  said  that  Cain  and  Judas  in  old  pictures  and  ta- 
pestry were  constantly  represented  with  yellow  beards. 
In  an  a?e  when  but  a  small  part  of  the  nation  could 
read,  ideas  were  frequently  borrowed  from  these  re- 
presentations. One  of  the  copies  reads  a  cane-coloured 
neard,  i.  e.  of  the  colour  of  cane,  and  the  reading  of  the 
4to.  a  whey-coloured  beard  favours  this  reading. 

6  This  phrase  has  been  very  imperfectly  explained 
by  the  commentators,  though  they  have  written  '  about 
it,  and  about  it.'  Malone's  quotation  from  Cotgrave 
was  near  the  mark,  but  missed  it :  "  Haul  a  la  main, 
Homme  a  la  main,  Homme  de  main.  .A  man  of  his 
hands  ;  a  man  of  execution  or  valour  ;  a  striker,  like 
enough  to  lay  about  him ;  proud,  surlie,  sullen,  stub- 
born." So  says  this  truly  valuable  old  dictionary  : 
from  which  it  is  evident  that  a  tall  man  of  his  hands 
was  only  a  free  version  of  the  French  Homm-e  haut  a 
Ic  main.    This  equivtxal  use  of  the  words  Haul  and 


Villany  ?  larron  I  [Pulling  Simple  otU.]  Rugby, 
my  rapier. 

Quick,  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius.  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a  ? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caites.  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in  my  closet? 
dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  flegmatic  ;  hear 
the  truth  of  it :  He  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from 
parson  Hugh. 

Caius.  Veil. 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to— — — — 

Quick,  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caius.  Peace-ayour  tongue  : — Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your 
maid,  to  speak  a  good  word  to  mistress  Anne  Page 
for  my  master,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la ;  but  I'll  ne'er  put 
my  finger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caius.  Sir  Hut»h  send-a  you  ? — Rugby,  baillez  mo 
some  paper :-^Tarry  you  a  little-awhile.     [Writes, 

Quick.  1  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been 
thoroughly  moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so 
loud,  and  so  melancholy  ; — But  notwiihstanding, 
man,  I'll  do  your  master  what  good  I  can  :  and  the 
very  yea  and  the  no  is,  the  French  Doctor,  my 
master, — I  may  call  him  my  master,  look  you,  for 
I  keep  his  house  ;  and  I  wash,  wrin^,  brew,  bake, 
scour,  dress  meat  and  drink,  make  the  beds,  and  do 
all  myself;— 

Sim.  'Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one  body's 
hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'  that  ?  you  shall  find  it 
a  oreat  charge :  and  to  be  up  early,  and  down  late  : 
— ijut  notwiihstanding  ( to  tell  you  in  your  ear ;  I 
would  have  no  words  of  i  ;)  my  master  himself  is  in 
love  with  mistress  AnnePaoe:  but  notwithstanding 
that, — I  know  Anne's  mind, — that's  neither  hero 
nor  there. 

Caius.  You  jack'nape ;  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir 
Hugh ;  by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  hi» 
troat  in  de  park ;  and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a- 
nape  priest  to  meddle  or  make  : — you  may  be  gone  j 
it  is  not  good  you  tarry  here : — by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all 
his  two  stones  ;  by  gar,  he  shall  not  have  a  stone  to 
trow  at  his  dog.  [E^t  Simple, 

Quick.  Alas,  he  speaks  but  for  his  fiiend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter — a  for  dat : — do  not  you 
tell-a  mc  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? 
— ^by  gar,  I  vill  kill  de  Jack  priest ;  and  I  havo 
appointed  mine  host  of  de  Jarterre  to  measure  our 
weapon  : — by  gar,  I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be 
well :  we  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate  :  What, 
the  good-jer !' 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vid  me  ; — By 
gar,  if  I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head 
out  of  my  door  : — Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

[Exeunt  Caics  and  Rusbt. 

Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fools- head  of  your 
own.  No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a 
woman  in  Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind 


tail  will  also  explain  the  expression  a  tall  fellow,  or  a 
tall  man,  wherever  it  occurs.  Mercutio  ridicules  it  as 
one  of  the  affected  phrases  of  the  fantasticos  of  his  age, 
'a  very  good  blade,'  ' a  very  ia// man !' — Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Act  ii.  Sc.  4. 

6  The  keeper  of  a  warren. 

7  Scolded,  reprimanded. 

8  It  has  been  thought  strange  that  Shakspeare  should 
take  the  name  of  Caius  for  his  Frenchman,  as  an  emi- 
nent physician  of  that  name,  founder  of  Caius  College, 
Oxford,  flourished  iu  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  Shak- 
speare was  little  acquainted  with  literary  history,  and 
without  doubt,  from  this  unusual  name,  supposed  him 
to  have  been  some  foreign  quack.  The  character 
might  however  be  drawn  from  the  life,  for  in  Jack  Do- 
vei^'s  Quest  of  Enquirie,  1604,  a  story  called  '  the  Foolo 
of  Windsor,'  turns  upon  a  simple  outlandish  Doctor  of 
Physicke. 

9  The  goujere,  i.  e.  morbus  Galliais.  The  good- 
jer  and  good  yeare  were  common  curruptwn*  of  this 
phrase. 
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ActU. 


tlian  I  do  ;  nor  can  do  more  than  I  do  with  her,  I 
thank  heaven. 

Fent.   [  fVithin.]     Who's  within  there,  ho  ? 

Quick.  Who's  there,  I  trow?  Come  near  the 
house,  I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fentoit. 

■  Fent.  How  now,  good  woman  :  how  dost  thon  ? 
>  Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good  wor- 
ship to  ask. 

Pent.  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  Mistress 
Anne? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest, 
and  gentle  ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell 
you  that  by  the  way  ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  thinkest  thou  ?  Shall 
I  not  lose  your  suit  ? 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above  :  but 
notwithstanding,  master  Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a 
book,  she  loves  you  : — Have  not  yOur  worship  a 
wart  above  your  eye  ? 

Fent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale  ; — good  faith, 
it  is  snch  another  Nan : — ^but,  I  detest"  an  honest 
maid  as  ever  broke  bread : — We  had  an  hoin^s 
talk  of  that  wart ; — ^I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that 
maid's  company  ! — But,  indeed,  she  is  given  too 
much  to  allicholly*  and  musing :  But  for  you — 
Well,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day :  Hold,  there's 
money  for  thee  ;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  be- 
half:  if  thou  seest  her  before  me,  commend  me — 

Quick.  Will  I  ?  i'faith,  that  we  will :  and  I  will 
tell  your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time 
we  have  confidence  ;  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell ;  I  am  in  great  haste  now. 

Quick.  Farewell  to  yom  worship. — Truly,  an 
honest  gentleman  ;  but  Anne  loves  him  not ;  far  I 
know  Anne's  mind  as  well  as  another  does  :  Out 
upon't !  what  have  I  forgot  ?  [Exit. 


ACT  II. 
SCENE  I.— Before  Page's  Hrnue.    Enter  Mis- 
tress Page,  with  a  letter. 

Mrs.  Page.  What !  have  I  'scaped  love-letters 
in  the  holy-day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now 
a  subject  for  them  ?  Lot  me  gee  :  [Reads. 

Ask  me  no  ren-ton  v^ht^  I  love  you  ;  for  though  love 
use  reason  for  lus  precisian,^  he  admits  him  not  for  /us 
counsellor  :  You  gre  not  young,  no  more  am  I ;  go 
to  then,  there's  sympathy  :  you  are  merry,  so  am  1 ; 
Ha  !  ha  !  then  there's  more  sympathy  :  you  loi)e  sack, 
and  sn  do  I ;  tixmld  you  desire  better  sympathy  ?  IM 
it  suffice  thee,  mistress  Page  {nt  the  least,  if  the  love 
of  a  soltlier  can  suffice,)  that  I  love  thee.  J  will  not 
say,  pity  me,  'tis  not  a  soldier-like  phrase  ;  but  I  say 
love  me.     By  me. 

Thine  oum  true  knighty 
By  day  or  ntght, 
Or  any  kind  of  light. 
With  alt  his  might 
For  thee  to  fight, 

John  FalstafT. 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  ! — O  wicked,  wicked 
world  !^-one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  topieces  with 
age,  to  show  himself  a  young  gallant !  What  an  un- 


1  She  means,  I  protest. 
a  Melancholy. 

3  The  meaning  of  this  passage  is  at  present  obscure. 
Dr.  Johnson  conjectured,  with  much  probability,  that 
Shakspeare  wrote  Physician,  which  would  render  the 
sense  obvious. 

4  To  hack  was  the  appropriate  term  for  choppin?  off 
the  spurs  of  a  kiiigiit  when  he  was  to  be  degraded. 
The  meaning  therefore  appears  to  be  : — "  the.se  knights 
will  degrade  you  for  an  unqualifled  pretender."  Another 
explanation  has  been  offered  ;  supixisinsi;  this  to  be  a 
covert  reflection  upon  the  prodieal  distribution  of  the 
honour  ol  knighthood  by  King  James.  "  These  khighu 


weighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drunkard 
picked  (with  the  devil's  name)  out  of  my  conver- 
sation, that  he  dares  in  this  manner  assay  me  ? 
Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice  in  my  company  !— 
What  should  I  say  to  him  ? — I  was  then  fi-ugal  of 
my  mirth  : — heaven  forgive  me  ! — Why,  I'll  exhi- 
bit a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting  down  of 
fat  men.  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ?  for 
revenged  I  will  be,  as  sure  as^  his  guts  are  made  of 
puddings. 

Enter  Mistress  Fokd. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page !  trust  me^  I  was  go- 
ing to  your  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you. 
You  look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  believe  that  j  I  have  to 
show  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  'Fait^,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet,  I  sav,  I  could 
show  you  to  the  contrary  :  O,  mistress  Page,  give 
me  some  counsel ! 

Mrs.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman,  if  it  were  not  for  one  tri- 
fling respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour  ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  tnfle,  woman ;  take  the 
honour:  What  is  it? — dispense  with  trifles; — 
what  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eter- 
nal moment,  or  so,  I  could  be  Knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  ?— thou  liest !— Sir  Alice  Ford ! 

These  knights  will  hack  ;*  and  so  thou  shoi;dd'st 

not  alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  bum  day-light :'  here,  read,  read  ; 
— ^perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. — I  shall  think 
the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to 
make  difference  of  men's  liking  :  And  yet  he  would 
not  swear  :  praised  woman's  modesty  :  and  gave 
such  orderly  and  well  behaved  reproof  to  all  un- 
comeliness,  that  I  would  have  sworn  his  disposition 
would  have  gone  to  the  truth  of  his  words  :  but  they 
do  no  more  adhere  and  keep  place  together,  than  the 
hundredth  psalm  to  the  tune  of  Green  sleeves.  What 
tempest,  I  trowj  threw  this  whale,  with  so  many 
ttms  of  oil  in  his  belly,  ashore  at  Windsor  ?  How 
shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  7  I  think,  the  best  way 
were  to  entertain  him  with  hope,  till  the  wicked  fire 
of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own  grease. — Did 
you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

yirs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter  ;  but  that  the  name  of 
Page  and  Ford  diflTers  ! — To  thy  great  comfort  in 
this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother 
of  thy  letter  :  but  let  thine  inherit  first ;  for,  I  pro- 
test, mine  never  shall.  I  warrant  he  hath  a  thou- 
sand of  these  letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  dif- 
ferent names,  (sure  more,)  and  these  are  of  the 
second  edition  :  He  will  print  them  out  of  doubt : 
for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts  into  the  press,'  when 
he  would  put  us  two.  I  had  rather  be  a  giantess, 
and  lie  imder  mount  Pelion.  Well,  1  will  find  you 
twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one  chaste  man. 

Mrs.  f\>rd.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same  :  the  very 
hand,  the  very  words  :  What  doth  he  think  of  us  7 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not :  It  makes  me  al- 
most ready  to  wrangle  wth  mine  own  honesty.  I'll 
entertain  myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted 
Withal ;  for,  sure,  unless  he  know  some  strain  in 
me,  that  I  know  not  myself,  he  would  never  have 
boarded  me  in  his  fury. 


will  soon  become  so  hackneyed  that  your  honour  will 
not  be  increa-sed  by  becoming  one." 

5  A  proverb  applicable  to  superfluous  actioiu  in  ge- 
neral. 

6  Mrs.  Page,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  been  intend- 
ed in  any  degree  for  a  learned  lady,  is  here  without 
the  least  regard  to  propriety  made  to  talk  like  an  author 
about  the  press  and  printing.  The  translations  of  the 
Classics,  as  Warton  judiciously  observes,  soon  in- 
undated our  poetry  with  pedantic  allusions  to  ancient 
fable,  oflen  introduced  as  incongruously  as  the  mention 
of  Pelion  here.  The  nautical  allusions  in  the  succeed- 
ing passages  are  not  more  appropriate.  Bui  8halu|Ma« 
does  not  often  e—  la  this  way. 
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Mtk.  Ford.  Boarding,  call  you  it  ?  I'll  be  sure  to 
keep  him  above  deck.    - 

Jnrg.  Page.  So  will  I ;  if  he  come  under  my 
hatches,  I'll  never  lo  sea  again.  Let's  be  i  evenged 
on  him  :  let's  appoint  him  a  meeting  ;  give  him  a 
show  of  comfort  in  his  suit ;  and  lead  him  on  with  a 
fine-bailed  delay,  till  he  hath  pawn'd  his  horses  to 
mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  vil- 
lany  against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness'- 
of  our  honesty.  O,  that  my  husband  saw  this  letter  ! 
it  would  give  eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes ;  and 
my  good  man  too  :  he's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as  I 
am  from  giving  him  cause  ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an 
unmeasurable  distance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  asainst  this 
greasy  knight :  Come  hither.  [They  retire. 

Enter  FoRD,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Ntm. 

FMt.  Well,  I  hope  it  be  not  so. 

Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail*  dog  in  some  affairs : 
-Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Fhrd.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pist,  He  woos  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and 
poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford : 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfry  ;'  Ford,  perpend.* 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pist.  With  liver  burning  hot :'  Prevent  or  go  thou, 
Like  Sir  Actseon  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels  : 
O,  odious  is  the  name  ! 

Ford.     What  name,  sir  ? 

Pist.  The  horn,  I  say :  Farewell. 
Take  heed  ;  have  open  eye  ;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 

night : 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo-birds  do 
sing.— 

Away,  Sir  corporal  Nym. 

Believe  it,  Page  ;  he  speaks  sense.   [Exit  Pistol. 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient ;   I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym.  And  this  is  true.  [To  Page.]  I  like  not 
the  humour  of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some 
humours  ;  I  should  have  borne  the  humoured  letter 
to  her :  but  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon 
my  necessity.  He  loves  your  wife ;  there's  the 
short  and  the  long.  My  name  is  corporal  Nym  ;  I 
speak,  and  I  avouch.  'Tis  true  : — my  name  is  Nym, 
and  Falstaff  loves  your  wife. — Adieu  !  I  love  not 
the  humour  of  bresul  and  cheese ;  and  there's  the 
numour  of  it.     Adieu.  [Exit  Nym. 

Page.  The  humour  of  it,  quoth'a  t  here's  a  fellow 
frights  humour*  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford.  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff. 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling,  affecting 
rogue. 

Ford.  Ifldofind  it,  well. 

Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan,'  though 
the  priest  of  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford.  'Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow  :  Well.* 

Page.  How  now,  Meg  ? 

Mrs,  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George? — Hark 
you. 


1  i.  e.  the  caution  which  ought  to  attend  on  it. 

2  A  curtail  doer  was  a  common  dog  not  meant  for 
■port,  part  of  the  tails  of  .such  dogs  being  commonly  cut 
off  while  they  are  puppies ;  it  was  a  prevalent  notion 
that  the  tail  of  a  dog  was  necessary  to  him  in  runnin?, 
hrnce  a  dog  that  missed  his  game  was  called  a  curtail, 
from  which  cur  is  probably  derived. 

3  A  medley. 

4  Consider. 

6  The  liver  was  anciently  supposed  to  be  the  inspi- 
rer  of  amorous  passions.    Thus  in  an  old  Latin  distich : 
'  Cor  ardet,  pulmo  loquitur,  fel  commovet  iras 
Splen  ridere  facit,  cogit  amare  jecur.' 
6  The  first  folio  reads — English.    The  abuse  of  this 
word  humour  by  the  coxcombs  of  the  age  had  been  ad- 
mirably satirized  by  Ben  Jonson.    After  a  very  perti- 
nent disquisition  on  the  real  meaning  and  true  applica- 
tion of  the  word,  he  concludae  thus : 
11 


Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank  ?  why  art 
thou  melancholy  V 

Ford,  I  melancholy!  I  am  not  melancholy.—.. 
Get  you  home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Faith  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in 
thy  head  now. — Will  you  go,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — You'll  come  to 
dinner,  George  ? — Look,  who  comes  yonder  :  sn« 
shall  be  owr  messenger  to  this  paltry  knight. 

[Aside  to  Mrs.  Ford. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her :  she'll 
fit  it 

Mrs.  Page.  You  ure  come  to  see  my  daughter 
Anne  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  And,  I  pray,  how  does 
good  mistress  Anne  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  ns,  and  see  ;  we  have  an 
hour's  talk  with  you. 

[ExeuTit  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Mrs.  Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford  ? 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me  ;  dia 
you  not  ? 

Page.  Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told 
me  ? 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  the-m  ? 

Page.  Hang'em,  slaves  !  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  ofl'er  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him  in  his  in- 
tent towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded 
men  ;   verv  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Ford,  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford,  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that.— Does 
he  lie  at  the  Garter  ? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend 
this  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose 
to  him  ;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp 
words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife  ;  but  I  would 
be  loath  to  turn  them  together  :  A  man  may  be  too 
confident :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head  ; 
I  cannot  be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  Gar 
ter  comes :  there  is  either  jquor  in  his  pate,  or 
money  in  his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily.— 
How  now,  mine  host  ? 

Enter  Host  and  Shallow. 

Host.  How  now,  bully-rook  ?  thou'rt  a  gentle- 
man :  cavalero-justice,  I  say. 

Shal.  I  follow  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good  even, 
and  twenty,  good  master  Page  !  Master  Page,  win 
you  go  with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host,  Tell  him,  cavalero-justice  ;  tell  him,  bully- 
rook. 

Shal,  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought,  between 
Sir  Hugh  the  Welsh  priest,  and  Caius  the  French 
doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word  with 
you. 

Host  What  say'st  thou,  bully-rook  ? 

[They  go  aside. 


.Asp.  But  that  a  rook  by  wearing  a  pied  feather. 
The  cable  hatband,  or  the  three-piled  ruff, 
A  yard  of  shoe-tie,  or  the  Switzers  knot 
On  his  French  garters,  should  affect  a  humour, 
O  'tis  worse  than  most  ridiculous. 

Cor.  He  speaks  pure  truth  ;  and  now  if  an  idiot 
Have  but  an  apish  or  fantastic  strain, 
It  is  his  humour. — 

Induction  to  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour. 
Steevens  quotes  an  Epigram  from  Humours  Ordinarie, 
1607,  to  the  same  effect. 

7  i.  e.  a  Chinese,  Cataia,  Cathatf,  being  the  name 
given  to  China  by  the  old  travellers,  some  of  whom 
have  mentioned  the  dexterous  thieving  of  the  people 
there  ;  hence  a  sharper  or  thief  was  sometimes  called  a 
Cataian. 

8  This  and  the  two  preceding  speeches  are  solilo- 
quies of  Ford,  and  have  no  connection  with  what  Page 
says,  who  is  also  making  comments  on  what  had  pas 
Md  without  attending  to  Ford 
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Shal.  Will  you  [to  Page]  go  with  us  to  behold 
it  ?  my  merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their 
weapons  ;  and,  I  think  he  hath  appointed  them 
contrary  places  :  for,  believe  me,  I  hear  the  parson 
is  no  jester.  Hark,  I  will  tell  you  what  our  sport 
shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my 
guest-cavalier  ? 

Ford,  None,  I  protest :  but  I'll  give  you  a  pottle 
of  ffurnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell 
him,  my  name  is  Brook  ;  only  for  a  jest. 

Host.  My  hand,  bully  :  thou  shalt  have  egress 
luid  regress ;  said  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  shall  be 
Brook  :  It  is  a  merry  knight. — Will  you  go.  Cava- 
liers ?' 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good 
skill  in  his  rapier. 

Shal.  Tut,  sir,  I  could  have  told  you  more  :  In 
these  times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes, 
stoccadoes,  and  I  know  not  what :  'tis  the  heart, 
master  Page  :  'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the 
time,  with  my  long  sword,'  I  would  have  made  you 
four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rats. 

HosL  Here,  boys,  here,  here  !  shall  we  wag  ? 

Page.  Have  with  you  : — I  had  rather  hear  them 
•cold  than  fight.  [Exeunt.  Host,  Shal.  and  Pace. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands 
80  firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off 
my  opinion  so  easily  ;  She  was  in  his  company  at 
Page  s  house  ;  and,  what  they  made'  there,  I  know 
not.  Well,  I  will  look  further  into't :  and  I  have  a 
disguise  to  sound  FalstafT:  If  I  find  her  honest,  I 
lose  not  my  labour  ;  if  she  be  otherwise,  'tis  labour 
well  bestowed.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.     A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn.    Enter 
Falstaff  and  PisTOI.. 

Ecd.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 
I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage.* 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn  :  I  have  grated 
upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and 
your  coach-fellow'  Nyra  ;  or  else  you  had  looked 
through  the  grate  like  a  geminy  of  baboons.  I  am 
damned  in  hell,  for  swearing  to  gentlemen  my  fi-iends, 
you  were  good  soldiers,  and  fall  fellows  :  and  when 
mistress  Bridget  lost  the.  handle  of  her  fan,'  I  took't 
upon  mine  honour,  thou  hadst  it  not. 

Piat.  Didst  thou  not  share  ?  hadst  thou  not  fif- 
teen pence  ? 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason  :  Think'st  thou, 
I'll  endanger  my  soul  gratia  1  At  a  word,  hang  no 
more  about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you  : — 'go. — A 
short  knife  and  a  throng  ;' — to  your  manor  of  Pickt- 
hatch,'  go. — You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you 
rogue  !  you  stand  upon  your  honour ! — ^Why,  thou 
unconfinable  basenes.'t,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to 
keep  the  terms  of  my  honour  precise.     I,  I,  I  my- 


1  The  folio  of  1628  reads  An-heires,  which  is  unin- 
tcUisible  ;  the  word  in  the  text,  the  conjecture  of  Mr. 
Boatlen,  Malone  considered  the  best  that  had  been  of- 
fered. Caualeires  would  have  been  the  orthography 
of  the  old  copy,  and  the  host  has  the  term  fre(|ueiuly  in 
his  mouth.    Mr.  Steevens  substituted  on  hearts. 

2  Before  the  introduction  of  rapiers  the  swords  in  use 
were  of  an  enormous  lenisth  and  sometimes  used  with 
both  hands.  Shallow,  with  an  old  man's  vanity,  cen- 
sures the  innovation,  and  ridicules  the  terms  and  use  of 
the  rapier.  See  note  on  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  1.  Act  ii.  8c.  4. 

8  An  obsolete  phrase,  signifyne — 'what  they  did 
there.'  In  Act  iv.  Sc.  2.  ot  this  play  we  have  again, 
what  maJee  you  here  ;  for  what  do  you  here 

4  Ejuipage  appears  to  have  beenacanl  term,  which 
Warburton  conjectured  to  mean  stolen  foods.  Mr. 
Steevens  thinks  it  means  attendance ;  i.  e.  '  if  you  will 
lend  me  the  money,  I  will  pay  you  again  in  attendance,' 
but  has  failed  to  produce  an  example  of  the  use  of  the 
word  in  that  sense. 

a  i.  e.  he  who  draws  along  with  you,  who  is  joined 
with  you  in  all  your  knavery. 

6  Fans  were  costly  appendages  of  female  dress  in 
Shakspeare's  time.  They  cooaioied  of  otorich  ai>d  tber 


self  sometimes,  leaving  the  teai  of  Heaven  on  the 
left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity, 
am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurcn  ;  and  yet, 
you,  rogue,  will  ensconce"  your  rags,  your  cat-a- 
mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice'"  ptirases,  ana 
your  bold-beating  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  you' 
nonour  !     You  will  not  do  it,  you  ? 

Pist.  I  do  relent ;  what  would'st  thoa  more  of 
man  ? 

Enter  Robin. 

Roh.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  yook 
Fal.  Let  her  approach. 

Enier  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick.  Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Fnl.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I'll  be  sworn  ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first 
hour  I  was  bom. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  swearer  :  What  with  me  ? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or 
two? 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman  ;  tmd  I'll  vouch- 
safe thee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  Mistress  Ford,  sir  ; — I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways  : — I  myself  dwell  with 
master  doctor  Caius. 

Fal.  Well,  on  :  Mistress  Ford,  you  say,' 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true :  I  pray  your 
worship,  come  a  little  uearer  this  ways. 

F(d.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears  ; — mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so  ?  Heaven  bless  them,  and 
make  them  his  servarits  ! 

Ffd.  Well :  mistress  Ford  : — what  of  her  ? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord, 
Lord  !  your  worship's  a  wanton :  Well,  heaven  lor^ 
give  you,  and  all  of  us,  I  pray  ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford  : — come,  mistress  Ford, — 

Quick.  Marry,  tliis  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it ; 
you  have  broug^ht  her  into  such  a  canaries' '  as  'tis 
wonderful.  The  host  courtier  of  them  all,  when  th« 
court  lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought  her 
to  such  a  canary.  Yet  there  has  been  knights,  and 
lords,  and  gentlemen,  with  their  coaches  ;  i  wturant 
you,  coach  after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after 
gift  ;  smelling  so  sweetly  (all  musk,)  and  .so  rush* 
ling,  I  %varrant  youj  in  silk  and  gold  ;  and  in  such 
alligant  terms  :  and  in  such  wine  and  sugar  of  the 
best,  and  the  fairest,  that  would  have  won  anv  wo> 
man's  heart ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  tlipv  ronltl  never 
get  an  eye-wink  of  her. — I  had  mvself  twenty  an- 

fels  given  me  this  morning  :  but  1  defy  all  angela 
in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way  of 
honesty : — and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never 
get  her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest 
of  them  all :  and  yet  there  has  been  carls,  nay. 
which  is  more,  pensioners  ; '  *  but  I  warrant  you,  all 
IS  one  with  her. 


leathers,  fixed  into  handles,  some  of  which  were  made 
of  gold,  silver,  or  ivory  ofcurious  workmanship. 

7  i.  e.  go  and  cut  purses  in  u  crowd.  Furses  being 
then  worn  hanging  at  the  <?irdle. 

8  Piek'>t-hatch  was  in  Turnbull  Street,  Cow  CrosSj 
Clerkenwell,  a  haunt  of  the  worst  part  of  both  sexes. 
The  tinscasonable  and  olwtreperoiis  irruptions  of  the 
swash-bucklers  of  that  age  rendered  a  hatch  or  half 
door  with  spikes  upon  it  a  necessary  defence  to  a  bro- 
thel, and  hence  the  term  became  a  cant  phrase  to  de- 
note a  part  of  the  town  noted  tor  brothels. 

9  .A  sconce  is  a  funilicatiun  ;  to  ensconce  is  there- 
fore to  protect  as  with  a  fort. 

10  JlMiousc  language.  Ued  lauice  windows  formerly 
denoted  an  alehouse,  as  the  rhefiuers  have  done  since. 

11  A  mistake  of  Mrs.  Quick ly's  for  quandaries.  Ca 
nary  was,  however,  a  quick  and  lively  dance  mention 
ed  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  well,  Art  ii'.  Sc.  I. 

12  i.  e.  Gentlemen  of  the  band  of  Pensinnpro.  Theii 
dress  was  remarkably  splendid,  and  iluir  ■  -vc  ik  'iv  to 
attract  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Quickly.  Hen.  i  .  s'.  ik  ^;  .  .iro, 
in  a  Midsumnicr  Night's  Dream,  has  sii.«  u.;  ihc  "old 
on-coated  cowslips  to  be  pensionert  t^  iIm  Fair? 
QtK»n 
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Enter  BARDOLPHt. 


Fal.  But  what  says  she  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my  I 
good  slie  Mercury.  Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook  below 

^uick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter  ;  for  ^ould  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
the  which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times :  and  y(,u  .    and   hath  sent  your   worship   a  morning's 
■he  gives  you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be    ■ 
absence  from  his  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Ful.  Ten  and  eleven  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  and  then  you  may  come 
and  see  the  picture,  she  says,  that  you  wot'  of  5 — 
master  Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from  home. 
Alas  !  the  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him  ; 
he's  a  veiy  jealousy  man  ;  she  leads  a  very  fram- 
poW  life  with  him,  good  heart. 

Fed.  Ten  and  eleven  :  Woman,  commend  me  to 
her  ;  I  will  not  fail  her. 

Quick.  Why,  you  say  well :  But  I  have  another 
messenger  to  your  worship  :  Mrs.  Page  hath  her 
hearty  commendations  to  you  too  ; — and  let  me  tell 
you  in  your  ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest 
wife,  and  one  (I  tell  you)  that  will  not  miss  you 
morning  nor  evening  prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor, 
whoe'er  be  the  other  :  and  she  bade  me  tell  your 
worship,  that  her  husband  is  seldom  from  home  ; 
but  she  hopes,  there  will  come  a  time.  I  never 
knew  a  woman  so  dote  upon  a  man  ;  surely,  I  think 
you  have  charms,  la  ;  yes,  in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee  ;  setting  the  attraction 


of  my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for't ! 

Fal.  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford's 
wife,  and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how 
tliey  love  me  7 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed  ! — they  have  not 
so  little  grace,  I  hope  : — tltat  were  a  trick,  indeed  ! 
But  mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her 
your  little  page  of  all  loves  ;'  her  husband  has  a 
marvellous  infection  to  the  little  page  ;  and,  truly, 
master  Page  is  an  honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in 
Windsor  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does  ;  do  what 
she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all,  go  to 
bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she  list,  all  is  as  she 
will ;  and,  truly,  she  deserves  it  :  for  if  there  be  a 
kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  You  must 
send  her  your  page  ;   no  remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so  then :  and,  look  yon,  he 
may  come  and  go  between  you  both  ;  and,  in  any 
case,  have  a  nay  word,*  that  you  may  know  one 
another's  mind,  and  the  boy  never  need  to  under- 
stand any  thing  ;  for  'tis  not  good  that  children 
should  know  any  wickedness  ;  old  folks,  yon  know, 
have  discretion,  as  they  say,  and  know  the  world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well :  commend  me  to  them  both : 

there's  my  purse  ;   I  am  vet  thy  debtor.— 'Boy,  go 

along  with  this  woman. — ^'This  news  distracts  me  ! 

[Exeunt  Quickly  and  Robin. 

Pist.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers  :— 
Clap  on  more  sails  ;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights  ;* 
Give  fire  ;   she  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them 
all !  [Exit  Pistol. 

.  Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack  ?  go  thy  ways  ; 
I'll  make  more  of  thy  old  bodv  than  I  have  done. 
Will  they  yet  look  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the 
expense  of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer  ? 
Good  body,  I  thank  thee  :  Let  them  say,  'lis  grossly 
done  ;  so  it  be  fairly  done,  no  matter. 


draught  of  sack.* 

Fal.  Brook  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir.  ^        •* 

Fal.  Call  him  in :  [Exit  Bardolph.]  Such 
Brooks  are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  U- 
quor.  Ah  !  ha  !  mistress  Ford  and  mistress  Page^ 
have  I  encompass'd  you  ?  go  to  ;  via  /' 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  Ford  disguised,   . 
Ford.  Bless  yoii,  sir. 

Fat.  And  you,  sir  :  Would  you  speak  with  me  ' 
Ford.  I  make  bold  to  press  with  so  little  prepa- 
ration upon  you. 

Fal.  You're  welcome  ;  What's  yonr  will  ?  Give 
us  leave,  drawer.  [Exit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent 
much  ;  my  name  is  BrOok. 

Fal.  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaint" 
ance  of  you. 

Ford.  Good  Sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours  :  not  to 
charge  you  ;  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I  think 
myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are : 
the  which  hath  something  embolden'd  me  to  this 
unseason'd  intrusion  ;  for  they  say,  if  money  go  he- 
fore,  all  ways  do  lie  open. 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 
Ford.  Troth,  and   I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troubles  me  :  if  you  will  help  me  to  bear  it.  Sir 
John,  take  all,  or  hali^  for  easing  me  of  the  car- 
riage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  bo 
your  porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  yon,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Fal.  Speak,  good  master  Brook  ;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  be  your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar,— ^I  will  be 
brief  with  you  ;  '  and  you  have  been  a  man  long 

known  to  me,  though  I  had  neve^so  good  means,- 
as  desire,  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I 
shall  discover  a  thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very 
much  lay  open  mine  own  imperfection  :  but,  good 
Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as 
you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  mto  the  re- 
gister of  your  own  ;  that  I  may  pass  with  a  reproof 
the  easier,  sith'  you  yourself  know,  how  easy  it  is 
to  be  such  an  offender. 

Fal.  Very  well,  sir  ;  proceed. 
Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her 
husband's  name  is  Ford. 
Fal.  Well,  siT. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  ana,  I  protest  to 
you,  bestowed  much  on  her  ;  followed  her  with  a 
doting  observance;'  engrossed  opportunities  to 
meet  her  ;  fee'd  every  slight  occasion,  that  could 
but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her  ;  not  only  bought 
many  presents  to  give  her,  but  liave  given  largely  to 
many,  to  know  what  she  would  have  given  :  briefly, 
I  have  pursued  her,  as  lovje  hath  pursued  me  ;  which 
hath  been  on  the  wing  of  all  occasions.  But  what- 
soever I  have  merited,  either  in  my  mind  or  in  my 
means^meed,  I  am  sure,  I  have  received  none  ;  un- 
less experience  be  a  jewel :  that  I  have  purchased 


1  To  icot  is  to  know. 
what  I  louni]  ? 


So  in  K.  Henry  yilhteot  you 


2  Frampold  here  means  fretful,  peevish,  or  vexa. 
lious.    This  obsolete  word  is  oi  uncertain  etymology. 

3  Of  ail  Irjves,  is  an  ailjiiration  only,  and  signifies  no 
more  tlian  Ay  alt  means,  lor  the  sake  of  all  love.  It  is 
again  used  in  Othello  and  in  A  Midsummer  Might's 
Dream. 

4  A  watchicord. 

o  Fights  are  the  waist  cloths  which  hang  round  about 
the  ship  to  hinder  men  from  being  seen  in  fight;  or  any 
place  wherein  men  may  cover  themselves,  and  yet  use 
their  arms. — Phillips''  iVorld  of  Words. 

e  It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  custom  m  taverns 
in  Shakspeare's  time,  to  send  presents  of  wine  from  one 
room  to  another  either  as  a  memorial  of  friendship,  or 
(as  in  (be  present  instance)  by  way  of  introduclion  to 


acquaintance.  The  praeiice  was  continued  as  lute  aa 
the  Restoration.  In  the  Parliamentary  History,  vol. 
xxii.  p.  114,  we  have  the  following  passage  from  The 
Life  of  General  Monk,  by  IJr.  Price.  "  1  came  to  the 
Three  Tuns,  before  Gntldhall,  where  the  general  had 
quartered  two  nights  before  1  entered  the  tavern  with 
a  servant  and  porlmanteati,  and  asked  for  a  room, 
which  I  had  scarce  got  into  !>iit  wine  follnwed  me  as  a 
present  from  some  citizens  desiring  Icaveto  drink  their 
morning's  draught  with  me." 

7  Via,  an  Italian  word,  which  Florio  explains  :— 
"  an  adverb  of  encouragement,  on  away,  go  to,  away 
forward,  go  on,  despatch."  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
common  exclamation  in  Shakspeare's  time,  AntoninI 
renders  it  in  Latin  eja,  age. 

8  Since. 

9  Observance  is  d'ligent  heed,  or  attentton. — But' 
lokar. 
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Act  n. 


at  an  uifinito  rate  ;  and  that  hath  taught  me  to  say 
this: 

Love  like  a  tkadowJKes,  when  substance  love  pwsxtes  ; 
Pursuing  that  thai  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues. 

Fal.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfac- 
tion at  her  hands  ? 
Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose  ? 
Ford.  Never. 

Fal.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then  7 
Ford.  Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another  man's 
ground,  so  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking 
the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fal.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to 
me? 

Ford.  When  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you 
all.  Some  say,  that  though  she  appear  honest  to 
me,  yet,  in  other  places,  she  enlargeth  her  mirth 
so  far,  that  there  is  shrewd  construction  made  of 
her.  Now,  Sir  John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  pur- 
pose :  You  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breeding, 
admirable  discourse,  of  great  admittance,'  authen- 
tic in  your  place  and  person,  generally  allowed^  for 
your  many  warlike,  courtlike,  and  mumed  prepa- 
rations. 
Fal.  O,  sir ! 

Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it : — There  is 
money  ;  spend  it,  spend  it,  spend  more  ;  spend  all 
I  have  ;  only  give  me  so  much  of  your  time  in  ex- 
change of  it,  as  to  lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  ho- 
nesty of  this  Ford's  wife  :  use  your  art  of  wooing, 
win  ner  consent  to  you  ;  if  any  man  may,  you  may 
as  soon  as  any. 

Fal.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of 
your  affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would 
enjoy  ?  Methinks  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very 
preposterously. 

Ford.  O,  understand  mv  drift !  she  dwells  so  se- 
curely on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly 
of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself;  she  is  too  bright 
to  be  looked  as;ainst.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her 
with  any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  in- 
stance and  argument  to  commend  themselves ;  I 
could  drive  her  then  from  the  ward'  of  her  purity, 
her  reputation,  her  marriage-vow,  and  a  thousand 
other  ner  defences,  which  now  are  too  strongly  Sm- 
battled  against  me  :  What  say  you  to't,  Sir  Jfohn  ? 
Fid.  IVIaster  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with 
your  money  ;  next  give  me  your  hand  ;  and  last,  as 
I  am  a  gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy 
Ford's  -wife. 

Ford.  O  good  sir  ! 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  say  you  shall. 
Ford.  Want  no  money.  Sir  John,  you  shall  want 
none. 

FaL  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  Master  Brook,  you 
shall  want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell 
you,)  by  her  own  appointment ;  even  as  you  came 
in  to  me,  her  assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from 
roe :  I  say,  I  shall  bo  with  her  between  ten  and 
eleven  ;  for  at  that  time  the  jealous  rascally  knave, 
her  husband,  will  be  forth.  Come  you  to  me  at 
night ;  you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  1  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you 
know  Ford,  sir  ? 

FaL  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave  !  I  know 
him  not : — yet  I  wrong  him  to  call  him  poor  ;  Uiey 
say,  the  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of  mo- 
ney ;  for  the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well- 
&voured,  I  will  use  her  as  the  key  o{  the  cuckoldly 
rogue's  coffer  ;  and  there's  my  harvest-home. 


1  I.  e.  admiued  into  all,  or  the  greatest  companies. 

3  Allowed  is  approved.     So  in  King  Lear  : 

"  if  your  sweet  sway 

Jillmo  obedience,"  lie. 
8  i.  c.  defence. 

4  This  is  a  phrase  from  the  Herald's  Office.  FalstafT 
means  (hat  he  will  add  more  titles  to  those  Ford  is  at- 
ready  distinguished  by. 

6  Reginald  Scou,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraf>, 
may  be  consulted  concerning  these  demons.  "  Jltruu'- 
mon»  he  says,  "  was  King  of  the  East,  and  Barbatot 


Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir;  that  yon 
might  avoid  him,  ii  you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue ' 
I  will  stare  him  out  of  his  wits  ;  I  will  awe  him 
with  my  cudgel ;  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the 
cuckold's  horns  :  master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know,  I 
will  predominate  o'er  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  Uo 
with  his  wife. — Come  to  me  soon  at  night : — Ford's 
a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  stile  ;*  thou, 
master  Brook,  shalt  know  him  for  a  knave  and 
cuckold  : — come  to  me  soon  at  night.  [Erit. 

Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this ! 
— My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience.-— 
Who  says  this  is  improvident  jealousy  1 — My  wife 
hath  sent  to  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is 
made.  Would  any  man  have  thought  this  ? — Se« 
the  hell  of  having  a  false  woman  !  my  bed  shall  be 
abused,  my  coffers  ransacked,  my  reputation  gnawu 
at ;  and  I  shall  not  only  receive  this  villanous  wronjr, 
but  stand  under  the  adoption  of  abominable  terms, 
and    by  him  that  does   me  this  wrong.     Terms ! 

names  ! Amaimon  sounds  well :  Lucifer,  well ; 

Barbaaon,*  well ;  yet  they  are  devils'  additions,  the 
names  of  fiends  :  but  cuckold  !  wittol*  cuckold  !  the 
devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name.  Page  is  an 
ass^  a  secure  ass  ;  he  will  trust  his  wife,  he  will  not 
be  jealous  :  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my 
butter,  parson  Hugh  the  Welshman  with  my  cheese, 
an  Irishman  with  my  aqua-vitie''  bottle,  or  a  thief  to 
walk  my  ambUng  gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herself; 
then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises : 
and  what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect, 
they  will  break  their  hearts  but  they  wilJ  effect. 
Heaven  be  praised  for  my  jealousy  ! — Eleven  o'clock 
the  hour — I  will  prevent  this,  detect  my  wife,  be  re- 
venged on  Falstaff,  and  laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about 
it ;  better  three  hours  too  soon,  than  a  minute  too 
late.    Fie,  fie,  fie !  cuckold  !  cuckold  !  cnckold  ! 

SCENE  m.     Windsor  Pailt.    Enter  Cjljvb  mnd 

ROOBT. 

CoiM.  Jack  Rugby. 

Rug.  Sir. 

Caius.   Vat  is  de  clock,  Jack  7 

Rug.  Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  Sir  Hugh  pro- 
mised to  meet. 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no 
come :  he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no 
come  :  by  gar,  Jack  Rugby,  be  is  dead  already,  if 
he  be  come. 

Rug.  He  is  wise,  sir ;  he  knew  your  worship 
would  kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  yfll 
kill  him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack  ;  I  vill  tell  yoa 
how  I  vtU  kill  kim. 

Rug.   Alas,  sir,  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.    Villany,  take  votir  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear ;    here  s  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slekoxr,  and  Pask. 

Host.  'Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

ShaL   Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 

Page.   Now,  good  maister  doctor  ! 

Slen.   Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 

Caius.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  too,  tree,  four,  como 
for? 

HosL  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,'  to  see 
thee  traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there  ; 
to  see  thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse, 
thy  distance,  thy  montant.*  Is  he  dfad.'my  Ethi- 
opian 7  is  he   dead,    my   Francisco  7    ha,   bully! 


a  great  countie  or  earle."  But  Randle  Hnlme,  in  his 
Academy  of  Armory,  informs  ns  that  "Amaymon  is 
the  chief  whose  dominion  is  on  the  north  part  of  the  in- 
fernal gulf ;  and  that  Bnrhatn/i  Is  like  a  Sagittarius, 
and  has  thirty  legions  under  him." 

<J  A  wme  conteni'>d  cuckold  knowing  himself  to  bs 
one.     From  the  Saxon  trittan,  to  know. 

7  Uiiquebangh. 

8  The  ancient  term  for  making  a  thrust  In  fenchtif. 

9  Terms  In  fencing.    The  stoceado,  the  reterso,  ftc 
from  th«  Italian. 


Scene  III. 
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What  says  my  JEscuIapius  ?  my  Galen  ?  my  heart 
of  elder /'  ha!  is  he  dead,  bully  Stale?''  is  he 
dead  '/ 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the 
vcrld  ;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host.  Thouart  a  Castilian,  king-urinal !  Hector 
of  Greece,  my  boy ! 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay 
six  or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no 
come. 

Shal.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is 
a  curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies  ;  if  you 
should  fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  pro- 
fessions :  is  it  not  true,  master  Page  ? 

Page.  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been 
a  great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace, 

Shal.  Bodykins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be 
old,  and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  fin- 
ger itches  to  make  one  :  though  we  are  justices,  and 
doctors,  and  churchmen,  master  Page,  we  have 
some  salt  of  our  youth  in  us  ;  we  are  the  sons  of 
women,  master  Page. 

Page.  'Tis  true,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page,  Master 
doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace  ;  you  have  showed  yourself  a 
wise  physician,  and  Sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a 
wise  and  patient  churchman  :  you  must  go  with  me, 
master  doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest  justice  : — A  word,  monsieur 
Muck-water.' 

Caius.  Muck-vater  ;  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  Muck-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is  va- 
lour, bully. 

Caius.  By  gar,  then  I  have  as  much  muck-vater 
as  de  Englishman: — Scurvy  jack-dog  priest;  by 
gar,  me  vilcut  his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caius.  Clapper-de-claw!   vat  is  dat? 

Host.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends, 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  Jo  look,  he  shall  clapper-de- 
law  me  :  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag. 

Caius.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully, — But  first,  master 
guest,  and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender, 
go  you  through  the  town  to  Frogmore. 

{Aside  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Host.  He  is  there  :  see  what  humour  he  is  in  ; 
and  I  will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields  :  will 
it  do  well  ? 

Shal.  We  will  do  it. 

Page,  Shal.  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 
[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest ;  for  he  speak 
for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die  :  but,  first,  sheath  thy  impa- 
tience ;  throw  cold  water  on  thy  choler  :  go  about 
the  fields  with  me  through  Frogmore  ;  I  will  bring 


1  Heart  of  elder.  The  joke  is  that  elder  has  a  heart 
of  pith. 

2  Built/stale  and  king-urinal,  these  epithets  will  be 
sufficiently  obvious  to  those  who  recollect  the  prevalence 
of  empirical  water-doctors.  Castilian,  a  cant  word 
(like  Cataian  and  Ethiopian,)  appears  to  have  been  ge- 
fierally  used  as  a  term  of  reproach  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Spanish  Armada.  The  Host  avails  himself  of  the 
poor  doctor's  ignorance  of  English  phraseology  in  ap- 
plying to  him  these  high-sounding  opprobrious  epithets ; 
he  here  means  to  call  him  coward. 

3  Drain  of  a  dunghill. 

4  Steevens  tried  to  give  some  kind  of  meaning  to 
this  passage.  "  Cnfii  game,"  says  he,  "  might  mean 
In  those  days  a  professed  buck,  who  was  well  known 
by  the  report  of  his  gallantry  as  he  could  have  been  by 
proclamation."  Warburton  conjectures  that  we  should 
lead  Cry  .Aim,  that  is,  "  Encourage  me,  do  I  not  de- 
serve it !"  This  suits  the  speaker  and  occasion,  and  is 
therefore  very  plausible.  See  the  second  scene  of  the 
thiid  act  of  this  play,  where  the  phrase  again  occurs. 

5  Head. 

6  This  is  a  part  of  a  beautiful  little  pastoral,  printed 
tunong  Shakspeare's  Sonnets  in  1599 :  but  in  England's 


thee  where  Mrs.  Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farmhouse  a 
feasting ;  and  thou  shalt  woo  her :  Cry'd  game,* 
said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat :  by  gar,  I 
love  you  ;  ana  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest, 
de  earl,  de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  pa- 
tients. 

Host.  For  the  which,  I  will  be  thy  adversary  to- 
wards Anne  Page  ;  said  I  well  ?  * 

Caitis.  By  gar,  'tis  good  ;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rugby.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  I.     A  Field  near  Frogmore.    Enter  Sir 
HtJOH  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Slender's 
serving-man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name, 
which  way  have  you  looked  for  master  Caius,  that 
calls  himself  Doctor  of  Physic  ? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  pittie-ward,  the  park-ward, 
every  way  ;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but 
the  town  way. 

Eva.  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will  al- 
so look  that  way. 
Sim.  I  will,  sir. 

Eva.  'Pless  my  soul !  how  full  of  cholers  I  am, 
and  trempling  of  mind  ! — ^I  shall  be  glad,  if  he  have 
deceived  me  ; — how  melancholies  I  am  ! — I  will 
knog  his  urinals  about  his  knave's  costard,'  when  I 
have  good  opportunities  for  the  'ork ; — 'pless  my 
soul !  [Sitifi. 

To  sliallou)  rivers,  to  whose  falls' 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  ; 
There  will  vie  make  our  peds  of  roses. 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies. 

To  shallow 

'Mercy  on  me  !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry. 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals  ;— 
IVhen  as  I  sat  in  Pabylxm,'' — 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 

To  shallow 

Sim.  Yonder  he  is  coming  this  way.  Sir  Hugh. 
Eva.  He's  welcome  : 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls— — 

Heaven  prosper  the  right ! — ^What  weapons  is  he  ? 

Sim.  No  weapons,  sir  :  There  comes  my  master, 
master  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman  from  Frog- 
more, over  the  stile,  this  way, 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown  ;  or  else  keep 
it  in  your  arras. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slendeh. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson  ?  Good  morrow, 
good  Sir  Hugh,    Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice, 


Helicon,  1600,  it  is  attributed  to  Christopher  Marlowe, 
and  to  it  is  subjoined  an  answer,  called  '  The  Nymph's 
Reply,'  signed  Ignoto,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  sig- 
nature of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Walton  has  inserted 
them  both  in  his  Complete  Angler, under  the  character  of 
that  smooth  song  which  was  made  by  Kit  Marlowe,  now 
at  least  fifty  years  ago ;  and  an  answer  to  it,  which  was 
made  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  younger  days. — 
'  Old  fashioned  poetry  but  choicely  good.'  Sir  Hugh 
misrecites  the  lines  in  his  panic.  The  reader  will  be 
plea.sed  to  find  them  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

7  This  line  is  from  the  old  version  of  the  137tb 
Psalm: 

"  When  we  did  sit  in  Babylon, 
The  rivers  round  about. 

Then  the  remembrance  ofSion, 
The  tears  for  grief  burst  out." 
The  word  rivers  in  the  second  line  was  probablT 
brought  to  Sir  Hugh's  thoughts  by  the  line  of  the  madr^ 
gal  he  had  just  repeated  j  and  in  his  fright  he  blends 
the  sacred  and  profane  songs  together.  The  old  quarto 
has — 'There  lived  a  man  in  Babylon,' which  "va"  the 
first  line  of  an  old  song  mentioned  in  Twelfth  Night  j 
but  the  other  line  i(  mors  in  character 
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end  a  good  student  from  his  book,  and  it  is  won-> 
derful. 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  Sir  Hugh  ! 

JEva.  'Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you  ! 

Shal.  What !  the  sword  and  the  word  !  do  you 
study  them  both,  master  parson  ? 

Page.  And  youthftil  still,  in  your  doublet  and 
Dose,  this  raw  rheumatic  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you,  lo  do  a  good  office, 
master  parson. 

Eva.  Fery  well :  What  is  it  ? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who 
be  like,  having  received  wrong  by  some  person,  is 
at  most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience, 
that  ever  yog  saw. 

Shal.  I  have  Uved  fourscore  years  and  upward  ; 
I  never  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learn- 
ing, so  wide  of  his  own  respect, 

Eva.  What  is  he  '/ 

Page.  I  ihink  you  know  htm  j  master  doctor 
Caius,  the  renownad  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  haart !  1 
had  as  lief  vou  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why? 

Eva.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibocratrs 
and  Galen, — and  he  is  a  knave  besides  ;  a  coward- 
ly knave,  as  you  would  desires  to  be  acquainted 
withal. 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  should  fight 
irith  him. 

Slen.  O)  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Shal.    It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons: — ^Keep 
.tbem  asunder ;  here  comes  doctor  Caius. 
Enter  Host,  Caicts,  and  Rcobv. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your 
weapon. 

Snal.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

ffost.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question  ;  let 
them  keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

Cmus.  1  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit 
your  ear  :  Verefore  vill  you  not  meet  a-me  7 

Eva.  Pray  you,  use  your  patience  :  In  good  time. 

Caitu.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog, 
John  ape. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  let  ns  not  be  laughing-stogs  to 
other  men's  humours  ;  I  desire  you  in  friendship, 
and  I  will  one  way  or  other  make  you  amends  : — 
1  will  knog  your  urinals  about  your  knave's  cogs- 
comb,  for  missing  your  meetings  and  a|>pointments. 

Caius.  Diabte  ! — Jack  Rugby,— mine  Hott  de 
Jarterre,  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have 
I  not,  at  de  place  I  did  appoint  r 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now,  look  you, 
this  is  the  place  appointed ;  I'll  be  judgment  by 
mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say  Guallia  and  Gaul,  French 
and  Welsh  ;  souUcurer  apd  body-curcr. 

Caius,  Ay,  dat  is  very  good  !   exrellent ! 

Host.  Peace,  I  say ;  near  mine  host  of  the  Gar- 
ter. Am  I  politic  7  am  I  subtle  7  am  I  a  Machia- 
vel  7  Shall  I  lose  my  doctor  7  no  ;  he  gives  me  the 
potions,  and  the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  parson  ? 
my  priest,  my  Sir  Hugh  7  no ;  he  gives  me  the 
proverbs  and  the  no-verbs. — Give  me  thy  hand, 
terrestial ;  so : — Give  me  thy  hand,  celfstial :  so. 
■  Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both  ;  I  have 
directed  you  to  wrong  places  :  your  hearts  are 
mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack 
be  the  issue. — Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn  : — 
Follow  me,  lad  of  peace  ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host : — Follow,  gentle- 
men, follow, 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  I 

[Exeunt  Shal.  Slen.  Pasc,  and  Host. 


Caius.  Ha !  do  I  perceive  dat  ?  have  you  make* 
a  de  sot'  of  us  7  ha,  ha  ! 

Eva.  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  vloutin^ 
stog.* — I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends  ;  and 
let  us  knog  our  prains  together,  to  be  revenge  on 
this  same  scall,^  scurvy,  cogging  companion,  the 
host  of  the  Garter. 

Caius.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart ;  he  promise  to 
bring  me  vere  is  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  he  deceive 
me  too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles  : — Pray  yoOt 
follow.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.     TJte  street  in  Windsor.     Enter  Mis- 
tress Page  and  RoBiic. 

Mr*.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant ; 
you  were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a 
leader :  Whether  had  you  rather  lead  mine  eyei^ 
or  eye  your  master's  heels  7 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  • 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarC 

Mr*.  Page.  O  you  sj-e  a  flattering  boy  ;  bow,  I 
see  you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

JbixL  Well  met,  mistress  Page :  Whither  go  yoaT 

Mr*.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife  ;  Is  sho 
at  home  7 

Ford,  Ay ;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  toge> 
ther.  for  want  of  company  :  I  think,  if  your  hu» 
bands  were  dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mr*.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that,— 4wo  other  hus- 
bands. 

Fhrd.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his 
name  is  my  husband  had  him  of:  What  do  jom 
call  your  knight's  name,  sirruh  ? 

Roh.  Sir  John  FalstafT. 

Ford.  Sir. John  Falstaff! 

Mr*.  Page.  He,  he  ;  I  can  never  hit  on's  name. 
There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  akd 
he  ! — Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  7 

Fhrd.  Indeed  she  is. 

Mr*.  Page.  By  vour  leave,  sir  ; — I  am  sick,  till 
I  see  her.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  RoBiir. 

f\>rd.  Has  Page  any  brains  7  hath  he  any  eyes  ? 
hath  he  any  thinkine  i  Sure,  they  sleep  ;  he  hath 
no  use  of  them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter 
twenty  miles,  as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point 
blank  twelve  score.  He  pieces-out  his  wife's  incli- 
nation ;  ho  gives  her  folly  motion  and  advantage  : 
and  now  she's  going  to  my  wife,  and  FalstafTs  boy 
with  her.  A  man  may  hear  this  shower  sing  in  the 
wind! — and  Falstaff's  b<iy  with  her! — Good  plots! 
—they  arc  laid  ;  and  our  revolted  wives  share  dam- 
nation together.  Well ;  I  will  take  him  ;  then  tor- 
ture my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty 
from  the  so-seeming  mistress  Pare,  divulge  Page 
himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful  Actseon ;  and  to 
these  violent  proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall 
cry  aim.*  [Clock  ttriJtes.}  The  clock  gives  me  my 
cue.  and  my  assurance  Vids  me  search ;  there  I 
shall  find  FalstafT;  I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this, 
than  mocked  ;  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is 
firm,  that  FalstafT  is  there  :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,   Shallow,    Sleivder,  Host,  Sik 
HoGH  EvAirs,  Caius,  tmd  Rdobt. 

Shal.  Page,  ^   Well  met,  master  Ford. 
Ford.  Trust  me     good  knot :  I  have  good  cheer 
at  home  ;  and,  I  pray  you  all,  go  with  me. 
ShaL  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 


1  Fool. 

9  Flouting-stock. 

8  i.  e.  scall'd-head,  a  term  of  reproach.     Chaucer 

imprecates  on  the  scrivener  who  miswrites  his  verse — 

*'  Under  thy  long  locks  mayest  thou  have  the  seaiU  " 


4  To  cry  aim,  in  archery  was  to  fn^tmrage  the 
archers  by  crying  out  arm  when  they  were  about  to 
shoot.  Hence  it  came  to  bo  used  Tor  lo  npplaud  or  en 
courage,  in  a  ^neral  sense.  It  seems  that  the  i<|ierta. 
tors  In  eeneral  cried  aim  occaidonally,  as  a  mere  word 
or  encouragement  or  applause  Thus,  in  K.  John,  Act 
ii.  Sc.  1. 

■  It  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  ay  aim 

To  theae  111  timed  repetitions ' 


ScKirs  m. 
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Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir;  we  have  appointed  to  !  basket  on  your  shoulders  :  that  done,  trudge  with 
dine  with   mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  |  it   in  all  haste,  and  carry  it  among  the  whitsters" 


with  her  for  more  money  than  I'll  speak  of. 

ShaL  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between 
Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day 
we  shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen.  I  hope,  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender  ;  I  stand  wholly 
for  you : — but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  for  you 
altogether. 

Cuius.  Ay,  by  ear  ;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me  ; 
my  nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton  ? 
he  capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he 
writes  verses,  he  speaks  holyday,"  he  smells  April 
and  May :  he  will  carry't,  he  vvill  carry't ;  'tis  in 
nis  buttons  i^  he  will  carry't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  Tlie 
gentleman  is  of  no  having:'  he  kept  company  with 
the  wild  Prince  and  Poins  ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  re- 
gion, he  knows  too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit  a 
tnot  in  his  fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance  : 
if  he  take  her,  let  him  take  her  simply  ;  the  wealth 
1  have  waits  on  my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes 
not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  jou,  heartily,  some  of  you  go 
home  with  me  to  dinner :  besides  your  cheer,  you 

shall  have  sport ;  I  will  show  you  a  monster. 

Master  doctor,  you  shall  go  ; — so  shall  you,  master 
Page  ; — And  you.  Sir  Hugh. 

Shod.  Well,  fare  you  well : — we  shall  have  the 
freer  wooing  at  master  Page's. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Coins.  Go  home,  John  Rugby;  I  come  anon. 

(Exit  Rugby. 
,     ^  to  my  honest 

knight  FalstafF,  and  drink  canary  with  him. 

[Exit  Host. 
Ford.  [Aside.]  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine* 
first  w  ith  him ;  I'll  make  him  dance.     W  ill  you  go, 
gentles  ? 
All.  Have  with  you,  to  sec  tliis  monster. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     A  Room  in  Ford's  House.    Enter 
Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John  !  what,  Robert ! 
Mrs.  Page.  Quickly !    quickly :     Is    the    buck- 
basket — 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant : — What,  Robin,  I  say. 

Enter  Servants  with  a  basket. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs.  Ford.     Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge  ;  we  must 
be  brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John 
and  Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew- 
house  ;  and  when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth, 
and  (without  any  pause,  or   staggering)  take  this 


in  Datchet  mead,  and  there  empty  it  in  the  muddy 
ditchj  close  by  the  Thames'  side. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over; 
they  lack  no  direction :  Be  gone,  and  come  when 
you  are  called.  [Exeunt   Servants. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket  ?*  what 
news  with  you  ? 

Rob.  My  master  Sir  John  has  come  in  at  your 
back  door,  mistress  Ford ;  and  requests  your 
company. 

Mrs.' Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent,'  h»-c  you 
been  true  to  us  ? 

Rob.  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn :  My  master  knows  not 
of  your  being  here  ;  and  hath  threatened  to  put 
me  into  everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it ;  for, 
he  swears,  he'll  turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou  art  a  good  boy ;  this  secrecy 
of  thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make 
thee  a  new  doublet  and  hose. — I'll  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so ;— Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am 
alone.     Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue. 

r^*i<  RoBiv. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee ;  if  I  do  not  act  it, 
hiss  me.  [Exit  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to  then :  we'll  use  this  unwhole- 
some humidity,  this  gross  watery  pumpion  ; — we'll 
teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays.' 
Enter  Falstaff. 

Fed.  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heaverdy  jewel  "P 
Why,  now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough  ; 
this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition  :  O  this  blessed 
hour  ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  sweet  Sir  John  ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate, 
mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I 
would  thy  husband  were  dead  :  I'll  speak  it  before 
the  best  lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady.  Sir  John  !  alas,  I  shouhl 
be  a  pitiful  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such 
another ;  I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the 
diamond  :  Thou  hast  the  right  arched  bent'"  of  the 
brow,  that  becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant, 
or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance." 

Mrs  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  Sir  John  :  my  brows 
become  nothing  else  ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  say  so : 
thou  would'st  make  an  absolute  courtier  ;  and  the 
firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  mo 
tion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  semi-circled  farthingale.  I  see 
what  thou  wert,  if  fortune  thy  fi-e'*  were  not :  na- 
ture is  thv  friend:   Come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thin^ 
in  mc. 


1  To  speak  out  of  the  common  style,  superior  to  the 
vulgar,  in  allusion  to  the  better  dress  worn  on  holidays. 
So  in  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  I. 

"  With  many  liolidcuj  and  lady  terms." 

2  Alluding  to  an  ancient  custom  among  rustics,  of 
trying  whether  they  should  succeed  with  their  mistresses 
by  carrying  the  flower  cfiUed  bachelor's  buttons  in 
their  pockets.  They  judged  of  their  good  or  bad  suc- 
cess by  their  growing  or  not  growing  there.  Hence,  to 
wear  bachelor's  buttons,  seems  to  have  grown  into  a 
phrase  tor  being  unmarried. 

3i.  e.  Fortune  or  possessions.    So,  in  Twelfth  Night : 

'  My  having  is  not  much  ; 

I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you : 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  coffer.' 
4  Canary    is  the    name   of   a  dance  as  well  as  of 
a  wine.    Pipe-wine  is  wine,  not  from  the  bottle  but 
the  pipe  or  cask.    The  jest  consists  in  the  ambiguity  of 
the  word,  which  signifies  both  a  cask  of  wine  and  a 
niusical  instrument. — '  I'll  give  him  pipe  wine,  which 
will  make  him  dance.^ 
o  Bleachers  of  liuen. 

6  Young  sparrow.Aaiek,  here  used  a3  a  jocular  term 
for  u  small  child. 


7  c^  stuffed  puppet  thrown  at  throughout  lent,  as 
cocks  were  at  shrovetide.  So,  in  '  The  Weakest  goes 
to  the  Wall,'  1600. 

'  A  mere  anotomy  a  Jack  of  Lent.' 

8  i.  e.  honest  women  from  loose  ones.  The  word 
Putta  in  Italian  signifies  both  a  jay  and  a  loose  woman. 
So,  in  Cymbeline  : 

"  some  jay  of  Italy 

Whose  mother  was  her  painting,"  &c. 

9  This  is  the  first  line  in  the  second  song  of  Sidney's 
Astrophel  and  Stella. 

10  First  folio  : — beauty. 

11  That  is,  any  fanciful  head-dirss  wornloy  the  cele. 
brated  beauties  of^  Venice,  or  appro*  ed  by  them.  In  how 
much  request  the  Venetian  tire  or  head-dress  was  for- 
merly held,  appears  from  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, 1624.  "  Let  her  have  the  Sjiahish  gait,  the  Ke- 
netian  tire,  Italian  compliments  and  endowments." 

12  Fortu7iemy  Foe  is  the  beginning  of  a  popularold 
ballad  enumerating  all  the  misfortunes  that  fall  on 
mankind  through  the  caprice  of  Fortune.  The  tune 
was  the  same  with  that  of  '  Death  and  the  Lady,'  to 
which  the  metrical  lamentations  of  extraordinary  cr^ 
minals  were  chanted  for  two  hundred  years  and  moro. 
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JFaL  What  made  rae  love  thee  ?  let  that  persuade 
thee,  there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come, 
I  cannot  cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  a 
many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds,  that  come  like 
women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklers- 
bury'  in  simple-time  ;  I  cannot :  but  I  love  thee  ; 
none  but  thee  ;  and  thou  deservest  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir ;  I  fear  you 
love  mistress  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk 
by  the  Counter*- gate  ;  which  is  as  hateful  to  me 
as  the  reek  of  a  lime-kiln.^ 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows  howl  love  you ; 
and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind  ;  I'll  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do ;  or 
else  I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Roh.  [tuithin.]  Mistress  Ford,  mistress  Ford ! 
here's  mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and 
blowing,  and  looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak 
with  you  presently. 

Fed.  She  shall  not  see  me ;  I  will  ensconce  me 
behind  the  arras.* 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  yon,  do  so  ;  she's  a  very  tattline 
woman. —  [Falstaff  hide*  lumMlf. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 
What's  the  matter  ?  how  now  7 

Mr*.  Page.  O  mistress  Ford,  what  have  you 
done  ?  You're  ashamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you 
are  undone  for  ever. 

Mrs,  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  mistress 
Page? 

Mr*.  Page,  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford !  havine 
an  honest  man  to  your  husband,  to  give  him  such 
cause  of  suspicion ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

Mrs,  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? — Out  upon 
you  !  how  ami  mistook  in  you ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas  !  what's  the  matter  7 

Mrs,  Page,  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  wo- 
man, with  ail  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for 
a  gentleman,  that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the  house, 
by  your  consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  ab- 
fience :    You  are  undone. 

Mr*.  Ford,  Speak  louder. — [ulatie.]— "TisnotBO, 
I  hope. 

Mrs,  Page,  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you 
have  such  a  man  here  ;  but  'tis  most  certain  your 
husband's  coming  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels,  to 
search  for  such  a  one.  I  come  before  to  tell  you  : 
If  you  know  yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it  : 
but  if  you  have  a  friend  here,  convey,  convey  him 
out.  Be  not  amazed:  call  all  your  senses  to  you  : 
defend  your  reputation,  or  bid  farewell  to  your  good 
life  for  ever. 

Mrs,  Ford,  What  shall  I  do  ? — There  is  a  gen- 
tleman, my  dear  friend  ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own 
vhame,  so  much  as  his  peril :  I  had  rather  than  a 
thousand  pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 


1  Formerly  chiefly  inhabited  by  druggists,  who  sold 
all  kinds  of  herbs  green  as  well  as  dry. 
3  The  Counter  as  a  prison  was  odious  to  FalslotF. 

3  So,  in  Coriolanus — 

1 — '  Whose  breath  /  hate 

As  reek  o*  the  rouen  fens." 
The  name  of  this  prison  was  a  frequent  subject  of  Jocu- 
larity with  our  ancsMors.  Shakspeare  has  availed 
himself  of  it  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors.  My  old  acquain- 
tance Baret  records  one  pleasantly  enough  in  his  Al- 
vearie,  1573. — "  We  sale  merrily  of  him  who  hath  been 
in  the  Counter  or  such  like  places  of  prison  :  He  can 
sing  his  counter-tenor  very  well.  And  In  anger  we  say, 
I  will  make  you  sing  a  coumer.teoor  for  ihisgsarei 
meaning  imprisonment." 

4  The  spaces  left  between  the  walls  and  wooden 
iVames  on  which  the  tapestry  was  hunir,  were  not  more 
cnmmiidlous  to  nur  ancestors,  than  to  the  authors  of 
ancient  dramatic  pieces. 

6  Bleaching  time. 

6  These  wurds.  which  are  chnracfcrlstic,  artd  spoken 
lo  Mrs.  Page  aside,  deserve  to  be  restored  from  tne  old 
quarto.  Ha  had  uised  the  same  words  before  to  Mrs. 
rord. 


Mr*.  Page.  For  shame,  never  stand,  you  had  ra- 
ther, and  you  had  rather ;  your  husband's  here  at 
hand,  bethink  you  of  some  conveyance :  in  the  house 
you  cannot  hide  him. — O,  how  have  you  deceived 
me  ! — Look,  here  is  a  basket ;  if  he  be  of  any  rea- 
sonable stature,  he  may  creep  in  here  ;  and  throw 
foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking : 
Or,  it  is  whiting- time',  send  him  by  your  two  men 
to  Datchet  metul. 

Mr*.  Ford,  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there :  What 
shaUIdo? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal,  Let  me  see't ;  let  me  see't !  O  let  me  see't ! 
I'll  in,  I'll  in  ; — follow  your  friend's  counsel : — I'll  in. 

Mrs.  Page,  What!  Sir  John  Falstaff!  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight  ? 

FaL  I  love  thee,  and  none  but  thee  ;'  help  me 
away  :  let  me  creep  in  here  ;  I'll  never. 

[He  goes  into  the  basket ;  they  cover  him  vaUk 
foul  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy : 
Call  your  men,  mistress  Ford : — You  dissembling 
knijht ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John,  Robert,  John  !  [Exit 
Robin ;  Re-enter  Servants.!  Go  take  up  these 
clothes  here,  quickly  ;  where's  the  cowl-staff  ?''  look, 
how  vou  drumble  : '  carry  them  to  the  laimdress  in 
Datcnet  mead ;'  quickly,  come. 

Enter  Fokd,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sib  Hcoa 

EvAlfS. 

Fhrd,  Pray  you,  come  near  :  if  I  suspect  with- 
out  cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  ma 
be  yoiu  jest ;  I  deserve  it. — ^How  now  7  whither 
bear  you  this  7 

Sert),  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither 
they  bear  it  ?  You  were  best  meddle  with  buck- 
washing. 

Ford.  Buck  7  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
buck !  Buck  !  buck  !  buck  7  Ay,  buck  7  I  warrant 
you,  buck  ;  and  of  the  season  too,  it  shall  appear. 
[Exeunt  Servants  with  the  l>adcet.]  Gentlemen,  I 
have  dreamed  to-night ;  I'll  tell  you  my  dream. 
Here,  hero,  here  be  my  keys  :  asceiid  my  chambers, 
search,  seek,  find  out :  Pit  warrant  we'll  unkennel 
the  fox : — Let  me  stop  this  way  first ;— So,  now 
uncape.'" 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented:  you 
wrong  yourself  too  much. 

Fird,  True,  master  Pago. — Up,  gentlemen  ;  vou 
shall  see  sport  anon  :  follow  me,  gentlemen.     [Exit, 

Eva,  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours,  and  jea- 
lousies. 

Cotus.  By  ^r,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France :  it  is 
notjealous  m  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen,  see  the  issue 
of  his  search.     [fxeuiU  Ev  aits.  Page,  and  Caii7«, 

Mr*.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  ia 
this  7 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better, 
that  my  husband  is  deceived,  or  Sir  John. 


7  A  B(aflr  used  for  carrying  a  eoiet  or  mb  with  two 
handles  to  fetch  water  in.  "  Bicotlo,  a  cetele-xraffe  to 
carie  behind  and  before  with,  as  they  use  in  Italy  to 
carie  two  buckets  at  once." — Florio's  Dictionary,  1599. 

8  To  drumble  and  drone  meant  to  move  shiggitAly, 
To  drumhle.  In  Devonshire,  means  to  muuer  In  nsiilleA 
and  inarticulate  voice.  A  drumble  drone,  in  the  western 
dialect  signifles  a  drone  or  humble-bee.  That  master 
genius  of  modern  times,  who  knows  so  skilfully  how  to 
adapt  his  language  to  the  characters  and  manners  of  the 
age  in  which  his  fable  is  laid,  has  adopted  this  word  in 
'  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  vol.  ii.  p.  398 :— "  Why  how 
she  drumble* — I  warrant  she  scope  to  take  a  sip  on  the 
road." 

9  Dennis  observes  that,  '  h  is  not  likely  Falstaff 
would  suffer  himself  to  be  carried  to  DatchiH  mraa, 
which  ia  half  a  mile  from  Windsor  ;  and  It  is  plain  thai 
they  could  not  carry  him,  if  he  made  any  resistance.' 

10  Hanmer  proposed  to  read  uncouple  ;  but.  perhaps, 
uncape  had  the  same  signification.  It  means,  at  any 
rate,  to  begin  the  hunt  after  him,  when  the  holes  for  es- 
cape had  been  stopped 
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Mrs.  Page.  Wnat  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your 
husband  asked  who'  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Page.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of 
washing ;  so  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do 
him  a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would 
all  of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think  nw  husband  hath  some  spe- 
cial suspicion  of  Falstaff's  being  here  ;  f(  r  I  never 
Baw  him  so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that  And  we 
will  yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaif:  his  disso- 
lute disease  will  scarce  obey  this  medicii.e, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion, 
mistress  Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing 
into  the  water  ;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  be- 
tray him  to  another  punishment  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  We'll  do  it ;  let  him  be  sent  for  to- 
morrow eight  o'clock  to  have  amends. 

iZe-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sm  Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him  :  maybe  the  knave  brag- 
ged of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Ay,  ay,  peace  : — You  use  me  well, 
master  Ford,  do  you  7 

Ford,  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts  ? 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  mas- 
ter Ford. 

Ford.  Ay,  ay  ;  I  must  bear  it. 

Eva,  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in 
the  chambers,  and  in  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses, 
heaven  forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

Caius.  By  gar,  nor  I  too  ;  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford !  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination  ? 
I  would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the 
wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford.  'Tis  my  fault,  master  Page  :  I  suffer  for  it. 

Eva,  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience  :  your  wife 
is  as  honest  a  'onjans  as  I  will  desires  among  five 
thousaind,  and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  see  'tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well ; — I  promised  you  a  dinner  : — Come, 
come,  walk  in  the  park  :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me  ;  1 
will  hereafter  make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done 
this. — Come,  wife  ; — Come,  mistress  Page  ;  I  pray 
you  pardon  me  ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  m,  gentlemen  ;  but,  trust  me,  we'll 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to 
my  house  to  breakfast ;  after,  we'll  a  birding  toge- 
ther ;  I  have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush :  Shall  it  be  so  ? 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the 
company. 

Caius.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de 
turd. 

Eva.  In  your  teeth  :  for  shame. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now  remembrance  to-morrow, 
on  the  lousy  knave,  mine  host, 

Caius.  Dat  is  good  ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave  ;  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries.  [Exeunt. 


_  1  Ritsoa  thinks  we  should  read  what.  This  emenda- 
tion is  supported  by  a  subsequent  passage,  where  Fal- 
Btaff  says  :  "  the  jealous  knave  asked  them  once  or 
twice  what  was  in  the  basket."  Il  is  remarkable  that 
Ford  asked  no  such  question. 

3  Some  light  may  be  given  to  those  who  sliall  endea- 
vour to  calculate  the  increase  of  English  wealth,  by  ob- 
serving thai  Latymer,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  men- 
tions it  as  a  proof  of  his  father's  prosperity,  "  that 
though  but  a  yeoman,  he  gave  his  daughters  five  pounds 
each  for  their  portion."  At  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth, 
•even  hundred  pounds  were  sueh  a  temptation  to  court- 
ship, as  made  all  other  motives  suspected.  Congreve 
makes  twelve  thousand  pounds  more  than  counter, 
balance  to  the  afTection  of  Belinda.  No  poet  will  now 
fly  his  favourite  character  at  less  than  fifty  thousand. 
Below  we  have : 

It 


SCENE  rV.    A  Room  m  Page's  House.    Enter 

Fenton  and  Mistress  Ahne  Page. 

Fent.  I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love  , 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan, 

Anne.  Alas  !  how  then  ? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thysell 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth ; 
And  that,  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expense, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth  : 

Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, 

My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies  ; 

And  tells  me, 'tis  a  thing  impossible  ,  '-. 

I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property.    - 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth^ 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne ; 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  foimd  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  'tis  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton,     ,^ 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love  :  still  seek  it,  sir  : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then — Hark  you  hither. 

{They  converse  apart 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quicklt. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly ;  my 
kinsman  shall  speak  for  himself. 

Slen.  I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't  :>  slid,  tis 
but  venturing. 

Shed.  Be  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not 
for  that, — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick,  Hark  ye  ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a 
word  with  you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him. — This  is  my  father's  choicer 
O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 

[Aside, 

Quick,  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton? 
Pray  you,  a  word  with  you. 

Sli^.  She's  coming  ;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy,  thou 
hadst  a  father ! 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne  ;— my  undo- 
can  tell  you  good  jests  of  him  : — Pray  you,  uncle, 
tell  mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two 
geese  out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do  ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  wo» 
man  in  Gloucestershire. 

Shed.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman, 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long  tail,* 
under  the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  himdred  and  fifty 
pounds  jointure. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for 
himself. 

Slial.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for 
that  good  comfort.  She  calls  you,  coz  :  I'll  leave 
you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  ?  ,^ 

Slen.  My  will  ?  od's  heartlings,  that's  a  pretty  jest, 
indeed  !  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven  ;  J 
am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you 
with  me  ? 


'  O,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill  favour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  !* 

3  A  shaft  was  a  long  arrow,  and  a  bolt  a  thick  short 
one.  The  proverb  probably  means  "  I'll  make  some- 
thing or  other  of  it. — I  will  do  it  by  some  means  or 
other." 

4  The  sense  is  obviously  "  Come  who  will  to  contend 
with  me,  under  the  degree  of  a  squire."  Cut  and  loi\g. 
tail  means  all  kinds  of  curtail  curs,  and  sporting  do  j» 
and  all  others.  It  is  a  phrase  of  frequent  occurrencf  ■  il 
writers  of  the  period  ;  every  kind  of  dog  being  comt  -% 
bended  under  cut  and  longtail,  every  rank  of  peopi  )t 
the  expression  when  metaphorically  used. 
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Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you  :  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions  ;  if  it  be  my  luck,  so :  if  not,  happy 
man  be  his  dole  !*    They  can  tell  you  how  things 

fo,  better  than  I  can  :  You  may  ask  your  father  ; 
ere  he  comes. 

Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Page. 
Page.  No%v,  master  Slender : — Love  him,  daugh- 
ter Anne. — 
Why,  how  now  !  what  does  master  Fenton  here  ? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house  : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 
Fent.  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 
Mrs.  Page.  Good  master  Fenton,  come  not  to  my 
child. 

•  Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you.  '  '•     '' "  "^ 
FerU.  Sir,  vvill  you  hear  me?  '       •  '  "'  ,. 
Page.                            No,  good  master  Penton. 

Come,  master  Shallow  ;  come,  son  Slender :  in  : — 

Knowmgmy  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Quick.  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

Fent.  GokmI  mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love  your 
daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do, 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire :  Let  me  have  your  good  will. 

•  Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond' 

fool. 
Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;    I  seek  you  a  better 

husband. 
Quick.  That's  my  master,  master  doctor. 
Anne.  Alas,  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth. 
And  bowl'd  to  death  vnth  turnips. 
Mrt.  Page.  Come,  trouble  not  yourself:  Good 
master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy. 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you, 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected  ; 
'Till  then,  farewell,  sir : — she  must  needs  go  in  ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Anne. 
Fent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress ;  farewell.  Nan. 
Quick,  This  is  my  doing,  now  :— Nay,  s^aid   I, 
will  you  cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physi- 
cian? Look  on  master  Fenton: — this  is  my  doing. 
Fent.  I  tiiank  thee ;  and   I  pray  thee,  once*  to- 
night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  tliis  ring:  There's  for  thy  pains. 

[Exit. 
Quick.  Now  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune !  A 
kind  heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire 
and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet,  I  would 
my  master  had  mistress  Anne  :  or  I  would  roaster 
Slender  had  her  ;  or,  in  sooih,  I  would  master  Fen- 
ton had  her  :  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three  ; 
for  so  I  have  promised,  and  I'll  be  as  good  as  my 
word ;  but  speciously'  for  master  Fenton.  Well, 
I  must  of  another  errand  to  Sir  John  Falstaff  from 
my  two  mistresses :  What  a  beast  am  I  to  slack*  it  7 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V.  A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn.  Enter 
Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph^  I  say, — 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast 
m't.  [Exit  Bard.]  Have  1  lived  to  be  carried  in  a 
basket,  like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal ;  and  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Thames?  Well;  if  I  be  served  such 
another  trick,  I'll  have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and 
butter'd,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's 
gift.  The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as 
fittle  remorse,*  as  they  would  have  drowned  abilch's 
blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  htter :  and  vou  may 
know  by  my  size,  that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in 
sinking ;  if  the  bottom  were  as  deep  as  hell.  I  should 
down.     I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was 


1  Till  i  is  a  proverbial  expression  of  fre  ]U^nt  occur- 
rence. The  apparent  nieniflcatlon  here  \n :  '  Happiness 
be  hl9  portion  who  aurceeds  bent,'  but  the  general  mean. 
In;  of  the  phrase  may  be  interpreted :  ■  Let  his  portion 


shelvy  and  shallow ;  a  death  that  I  abhcr  ;  for  tiia 
water  swells  a  man  ;  and  what  a  thing  should  I 
have  been,  when  I  had  been  swelled  1  I  should  have 
been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Re-enter  Baadolfh,  with  the  wine. 

Bard.  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak 
with  you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the 
Thames  water  ;  for  my  bellv's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had 
swallowed  snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins. 
Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs.  Qdicilt. 

Quick.  By  your  leave  ;  I  cry  you  mercy :  Give 
your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chalices  :•  Go  brew  me  a 
pottle  of  sack  finely. 

Bar.  With  eggs,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  pullet-sperm  in  my 
brewaLge. — [Exit  Bardolph.] — How  now? 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from 
mistress  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford !  I  have  had  ford  enough  :  I 
was  thrown  into  the  ford :  I  have  my  belly  hill  of 
ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day  !  good  heart,  that  was  not 
her  fault ;  she  does  so  take  on  with  ner  men ;  they 
mistook  their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  wo* 
man's  promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband  goes  this 
morning  a  birding ;  she  desires  you  once  more  to 
come  to  her  between  eight  and  nine  :  I  must  carry 
her  word  quickly  :  she'll  make  you  amends,  I  war- 
rant you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her :  Tell  her  so  ;  and  bid 
her  think  what  a  man  is  :  let  her  consider  his  frail- 
ty, and  then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  so.    Between  nine  and  ten  say'st  thou? 

Quit^  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone  :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir  !  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook  ;  he 
sent  mc  word  to  stay  within ;  I  like  his  money  well. 
O,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  FoRD. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir  ! 

Fal.  Now,  master  Brook  ?  you  come  to  know 
what  hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 

Fnrd.  Tnaf,  indeed.  Sir  John,  is  my  business. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you  ;  I  was 
at  her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  how  sped  you,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir  ?  Did  she  change  her  detemu 
nation  ? 

Fal.  No,  master  Brook  ;  but  the  peaking  comuto. 
her  husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continuaJ 
'larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our 
encounter,  after  we  had  embraced,  kissed,  protested, 
and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy  ; 
and  at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither 
provoked  and  instigated  by  his  distem|>cr,  and,  for- 
sooth, to  search  his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 

F<mi.  WTiat,  while  you  were  there  ? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Fbrd.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not 
find  you  ? 

Fal.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have 
it,  comes  in  one  mistress  Page  :  gives  intellijience  of 
Ford's  approach  ;  and,  by  her  invention,  and  Ford's 
wife's  distraction,'  they  conveyed  me  into  a  buck- 
basket. 


or  Int  be  happy  man.'    Dote  i^  the  past  participle  and 
past  tense  of  the  A.  S.  verb  Do/on,  to  deal,  to  divide,  to 
distribute. 
9  i.  e.  some  time  to-night.      3  Specially.      4  Neglect. 

6  Pity.  6  Cups. 

7  M.  Mason  proposes  to  read  direction,  but  psrhapa 
the  chan^  is  not  necessary 
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Ford.  A  buck-basket  ? 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket :  rammed  me 
in  with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings, 
Hnd  greasy  napkins  ;  that,  master  Brook,  there  was 
the  rankest  compound  of  villanous  smell,  that  ever 
offended  nostril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  1 

Fed.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I 
have  suffered  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your 

food.  Being  thus  crammed  in  a  basket,  a  couple  of 
'ord's  knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their 
mistress,  to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to 
Datchet-lane :  they  took  me  on  their  shoulders  ; 
met  the  jealous  knave  their  master  in  the  door  ;  who 
asked  them  once  or  twice  what  they  had  in  their 
basket :  I  quaked  for  fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave 
would  have  searched  it ;  but  FatejOrdaining  he 
should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his  hand.  Well ;  on  went 
he  for  a  search,  and  away  went  I  for  foul  clothes. 
But  mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook :  I  sufffered  the 
pangs  of  three  several  deaths  ;  first,  an  intolerable 
frigiu,  to  be  detected  with'  a  jealous  rotten  bellweth- 
er ;  next,  to  be  compassed  like  a  good  bilbo,^  in  the 
circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head  : 
and  then,  to  be  stopped  in,  like  a  strong  distillation, 
with  stinking  clothes  that  fretted  in  their  own  grease  : 
think  of  that, — a  man  of  my  kidney, — think  of  that ; 
that  am  as  subject  to  heat  as  butter  ;  a  man  of  con- 
tinual dissolution  and  thaw  ;  it  was  a  miracle  to 
'scape  suffocation.  And  in  the  height  of  this  bath, 
when  I  was  more  than  half  stewed  m  grease,  like  a 
Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cool- 
ed, glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a  horse-shoe  ; 
think  of  that  j — hissing  hot, — think  of  that,  master 
Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for  my 
sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit  then  is 
desperate     /ou'U  undertake  her  no  more. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  .^tna, 
as  I  have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her 
thus.  Her  husband  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding  ; 
I  have  received  from  her  another  embassy  of  meet- 
ing ;  ''twixt  eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  'Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  it  ?  I  will  then  address'  me  to  my  ap- 
pointment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure, 
and  you  shall  know  how  I  speed  ;  and  the  conclu- 
sion shall  be  crowned  with  your  enjoying  her:  Adieu. 
You  shall  have  her,  master  Brook  j  master  Brook, 
you  shall  cuckold  Ford.  [Exit. 

Ford.  Hum !  ha  !  is  this  a  vision?  is  this  a  dream  ? 
do  I  sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake  ;  awake,  master 
Ford  ;  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat,  master 
Ford.  This  'tis  to  be  married !  this  'tis  to  have 
linen,  and  buck-baskets  ! — ^Well,  I  will  proclaim  my- 
self what  I  am  :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher  ;  he  is 
at  my  house  :  he  cannot  'scape  me  ;  'tis  impossible 
he  should  ;  he  cannot  creep  mto  a  halfpenny  purse, 
nor  into  a  pepper-box  :  but,  lest  the  devil  that  guides 
him  should  aid  him,  I  will  search  impossible  places. 
Though  what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I 
would  not,  shall  not  make  me  tame :  if  I  have  horns 
to  make  one  mad,  let  the  proverb  go  with  me,  I'll  be 
horn  mad.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  Street.— Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs. 
QuicKLV,  aTid  William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already,  think'st 
thou? 

Quick.  Sure,'he  is  by  this  ;  or  will  be  presently : 
but  truly,  he  is  very  couraigeous*  mad,  about  his 
throwing  into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires  you 
to  come  suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  1 11  be  with  her  by  and  by ;  I'll  but 


1  With,  by,  and  of  were  used  indiscriminately  with 
much  licence  by  our  ancestors.  Thus  in  a  subsequent 
passage  of  this  play  we  have : — 

'  I  sooner  would  suspect  the  sun  with  cold.» 
Detected  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  sense  of 
suspected,  impeached.    Cayendjsh,  in  his  Metrical  Vi- 


bring  my  young  man  here  to  school :    Look,  whero 
his  master  comes  ;  'tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
How  now.  Sir  Hugh  ?  no  school  to-day  ? 

Eva.  No ;  ma.ster  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave 
to  plajf. 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrx.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my  son 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book ;  I  pray  you, 
ask  him  some  questions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William,;  hold  up  your  head  ; 
come. 

jyits.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah :  hold  up  your  head  j 
answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns  ? 

WUl.  Two. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  num- 
ber more  ;  because  they  say,  od's  nouns, 

Eva.  Peace  your  tatthngs.  What  is  fair,  William  ? 

JViU.  Pulcher. 

Quick.  Poulcats!  there  are  fairer  things  than 
poulcats,  sure. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman;  I  pray 
you  peace.     What  is  lapis,  William  ? 

fVill.  A  stone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  ? 

WiU.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis;  I  pray  you  remember  in 
your  prain. 

JVill.  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  good,  William.  What  is  he,  Wil- 
liam, that  does  lend  articles  ? 

JVill.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun  ;  and 
be  thus  declined,  Singulariter,  nominativo,  hie,  hcec, 
hoc. 

Eva.  Nominativo,  hig,  hag,  hog;  pray  you,  mark : 
genetivo,  hvjus :  Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case  7 

Will.  Accusativo,  hinc. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child ; 
Accusativo,  hing,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman.  What  is  the 
focative  case,  William  ? 

If^ill,  O — vocativo,  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William  ;  focative  is  caret. 

Quick.  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace. 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  7 

Will.  Genitive  case  ? 

Eva.  Ay. 

TVilL  Genetivo, — horum,  harum,  horum. 

Quick.  'Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case !  fie  on  her ! 
— never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oman. 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words  : 
he  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll  do 
fast  enough  of  themselves  ;  and  to  call  horum  : — 
fie  upon  you ! 

Eva^  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics  ?  hast  thou  no  un- 
derstandings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  the 
genders  ?  Thou  art  as  foolish  christian  creatures 
as  I  would  desires. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declensiont 
of  your  pronouns. 

tVill.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  kx,k(B,cod;  if  you  forget  your  tjc*, 
your  kas,  and  your  cods,  you  must  be  preeches.' 
Go  your  ways,  and  play,  go. 


sions,  has  this  very  phrase — detected  with,  for  inpeach- 

ed  with,  or  held  in  suspicion  by : — 

"What  Is  he  of  our  bloode  that  wold  not  be  sory 
To  lieare  our  names  with  vile  fame  so  detected." 

Detected  must  have  the  same  meaning  here,  for  Fal. 

staff  was  not  discovered,  but  suspected  by  the  jealou* 

Ford.     Some  modern  editors  have  unwarrantably  sub 

stituted  by  for  with. 

2  A  Biibo  is  a  Spanish  blade  remarkable  for  its  ten» 
per  and  flexibility.    The  best  were  made  at  Bilboa, 
town  in  Biacay. 

3  Make  myself  ready.  4  Outragvoua 
S  Breeched,  i.  e  (logged 
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Act  IV 


Mrt.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought 
he  was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag'  memory.  Farewell, 
mistress  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  Sir  Hugh.  [Exit  Sir 
HcGH.]  Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too 
.  ong.  [Exeunt. 

SkEirx  II.     A  Room  in  Ford's  House.    Enter 
Falstaff  and  Mks.  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up 
■ny  sufferance  ;  I  see,  you  are  obsequious*  in  your 
love,  and  I  profess  your  requital  lo  a  hair's  breadth  ; 
not  only,  mistress  Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love, 
but  in  all  th';  accoutrement,  complement,  and  cere- 
mony of  it.  But  are  you  sure  of  your  husband  now  ? 

JWr«.  Ford.  He's  a  birdine,  sweet  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page,  [tinthin.1  W^at  hoa,  gossip  Ford ! 
vrhat  hoa ! 

Mrt.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber.  Sir  John. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mu.  Page. 

Mrt.  Page.  How  now,  sweatheart  ?  who's  at 
home  beside  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  ? 

Mrt.  Ford.  No,  certainly ; — speak  louder.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  no- 
body here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why  ? 

Mrt.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his 
old  lunes'  again  :  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my 
husband  :  so  rails  against  all  married  mankind  ;  so 
curses  all  Eve's  daughters,  of  what  complexion 
soever ;  and  so  buffets  himself  on  the  forehead,  cry- 
ing, Peer  out,  peer  out  .'*  that  any  madness,  I  ever 
jret  beheld,  seemed  but  tametiess,  civility,  and  pa- 
tience, to  this  his  distemper  he  is  in  now :  I  am 
glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrt.  Page.  Of  none  but  him  ;  and  swears,  he 
was  carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him, 
in  a  basket :  protests  to  my  husband  ho  is  now  here  ; 
and  hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company 
from  their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his 
suspicion :  but  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ; 
now  he  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page  7 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  street  end  ;  he  will  be 
here  anon. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone ! — the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  arc  utterly  shamed, 
and  he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  vqu  ? 
—Away  with  him,  away  with  him,  better  shame 
than  murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go?  how  should 
I  bestow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again  ? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

FaL  No,  I'll  come  no  more  i'  the  basket :  May 
I  not  go  out,  ere  he  come  7 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  brothers 
watch  the  door  with  pistols,'  that  none  shall  issue 
out ;  otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he  came. 
But  what  make°  you  here  ? 

Fal.  What  shall  I  do  7 — I'll  creep  up  into  the 
chimney. 


I  Q,uick,  alerL    The  word  is  sprack. 

3  So,  in  Hamlet ;  '  To  do  obsequious  ^rrow.»  The 
epithet  obsenuioua  refers,  in  Ixjth  mstanc6s,  to  the  seri- 
ousness with  which  obsequies  are  performed. 

3  i.  e.  lunacy,  frenzy. 

4  Shakspcare  refers  to  a  sport  of  children,  who  thus 
call  on  a  snail  to  push  forth  his  horns  : 

"  Peer  out,  peer  out,  peer  out  of  your  hole. 
Or  else  I'll  beat  you  as  black  as  a  coal." 
6  This  is  one  of  Sbakspeare's    anachronisms :  he 
has  also  introduced  pistols  in  Pericles,  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus,  two  hundred  years  before  Christ. 

6  This  phrase  has  been  already  noticed.    It  occurs 
again  Id  As  You  Like  It,  in  tlie  sense  of  do  : 
'  Now,  sir,  what  ma/ce  you  here .'' 
It  also  occurs  in  Hamlet,  Othello,  and  Lore's  Labour's 
Lost. 


Mrs  Ford.  There  they  always  tised  to  discharge 
their  birding-pieces :  Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal.  Where  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there  on  my  word. 
Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but 
he  hath  an  abstract'  for  the  remembrance  of  such 
places,  and  goes  to  them  by  his  note :  There  is  no 
hiding  you  in  the  house. 

F(3.  I'll  go  out  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance, 
you  die,  Sir  John.    Unless  you  go  out  disguised, — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  7 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day,  I  know  not.  There  is 
no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him  ;  otherwise, 
he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  mufBer,  and  a  kerchief 
and  so  escape. 

Fad.  Good  hearts,  devise  something:  any  ex- 
tremity, rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of 
Brentford,'  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word,  it  will  serve  him  ;  she's 
as  big  as  he  is  :  and  there's  her  thrum'd  hat,*  and 
her  muffler  too  :  Run  up.  Sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  Sir  John :  mistress 
Page  and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mm.  Page.  Quick,  quick  ;  we'll  come  dress  yoti 
straight :  put  on  the  gown  the  while. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would  my  husband  would  meet  him 
in  this  shape  :  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of 
Brentford  ;  he  swears,  she's  a  witch  ;  forbade  her 
my  house,  and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrt.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's 
cudgel ;  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrt.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming  7 

Mrt.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he  ;  and  talks 
of  the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelli- 
gence. 

Mrt.  Ford.  We'll  try  that ;  for  I'll  appoint  my 
men  to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the 
door  with  it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrt.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  presently: 
let's  go  dress  him  like  the  witch  of  Brentford.'" 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  first  direct  my  men,  what  they 
shall  do  with  the  basket.  Go  up,  I'll  bring  linen 
for  him  straight.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  Tarlet !  we  can- 
not misuse  him  enough. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do, 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too  : 

We  do  not  act  that  often  jest  and  laugh  ; 

'Tis  old  but  true,  Still  twme  eat  all  the  drqff: 

[Exit. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Ford,  with  tvx>  Servants. 

Mrs.  Fbrd,  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  en 
vour  shoulders ;  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if 
ne  bid  you  set  it  down,  obey  him,  quickly  despatch. 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up.  f^Txtt. 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  the  knight 
again. 

1  Serv.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much 
lead. 

Enter  Fokd,  Page,  Shallow,  Cahts,  and  Sir 
HuoB  Etans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  ha»» 
you  any  way  then  to  unfool  mo  again  ? — Set  down 

the  basket,  villain : — Somebody  call  my  wife  : 

You,  youth  in  a  basket,  come  out  here  ! — O,  you 


7  i.  e.  8  list,  an  inventory,  or  short  note  of. 

8  In  the  early  4to.  it  is :  "  My  maid's  aunt  Gillian  of 
Brentford." 

9  A  hat  composed  of  the  weaver's  tufts  or  thrums,  or 
of  very  coarse  cloth.  A  nuiffler  was  a  part  of  fema)<i  at- 
tire which  only  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 

10  Tliis  old  witch  Jyl  or  Gillian  of  Brentford  seems 
to  have  been  a  character  well  known  in  popular  story  at 
the  time.  '  Jyl  of  Brentford's  Testament'  was  printed 
by  Copland  lonp;  before,  and  Lancham  enumerates  it 
as  in  the  collection  of  Capt.  Cox,  the  mason,  now  wall 
known  to  all.  from  the  mention  of  him  in  the  romanoe 
of  Kenilwonh. 
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panderly  rascals!  there's  a  knot,  a  ging,'  a  pack, 
a.  conspiracy  against  me  :  Now,  shall  the  devil  be 
shamed.  What !  wife,  I  say !  come,  come  forth  ;  be- 
hold what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to  bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes  !^  Master  Ford,  you  are 
not  to  go  loose  any  longer  ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  limalics !  this  is  mad  as  a 
mad  dog ! 

ShaU  Indefd,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;  in- 
deed. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

Ford,  So  say  I  too,  Sir. — Come  hither,  mistress 
Ford  ;  mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  mo- 
dest wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  ha*'"  the  jea- 
lous fool  to  her  husband ! — I  suspect  witf"  it  cau.se, 
mistress,  do  I  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witnes/  'ou  do,  if 
you  suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Fwrd.  Well  said,  brazen-face  ;    hoU      t  out. 

Come  forth,  sirrah.  [Pulls  the  clothes  r'    )f  the  basket. 

Page.  This  passes ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamea  .'  let  the  clothes 
alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  'Tis  unreasonable  !  Will  you  take  up  your 
wife's  clothes  ?  Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why  ? 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was 
one  conveyed  out  oT  my  house  yesterday  in  this 
basket :  Why  may  not  be  be  there  again  ?  In  my 
house  I  am  sure  he  is  :  my  intelligence  is  true  ;  my 
jealousy  is  reasonable :   Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die 
a  flea's  death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 

Shod.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  master 
Ford  ;  this  wrongs  you.' 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  fol- 
ow  the  imaginations  of  your  own  neart :  this  is  jea- 
lousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time  ; 
if  I  find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  ex- 
tremity, let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport ;  let 
them  say  of  me,  As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched 
a  hollow  walnut  for  his  wife's  leman.*  Satisfy  me 
once  more  ;  once  more  search  with  mo. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa,  mistress  Page !  come 
vou,  and  the  old  woman  down ;  my  husband  will 
some  into  the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman  !  What  old  woman  is  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  itis  my  maid's  aunt  ofBrentford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean ! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house  ?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she  ?  We  arc  simple  men  ;  we  do  not 
know  what's  brought  to  pass  unaer  the  profession  of 
fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells, 
by  the  figure,  and  such  daubery'  as  this  is  ;  beyond 

our  element ;    we  know  nothing. Come  dovi'n ; 

you  witch,  you  hag  you  ;  come  down,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband ; — good 
gentlemen,  let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman. 

Enter  Falstaff  in  women's  clothes,  led  by  Mrs. 
Pagk. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  Pi^att,  come,  give  me 
your  hand. 

Ford.  I'll  prat  her ;  Out  of  my  door,  you 

witch !    [heats  hirn]  you  rag,  you  baggage,  you  pole- 


1  Gancr.         -2  Surpasses,  or  goes  beyond  all  bounds. 

3  i.  e.  'This  is  below  your  character,  unworthy  of  you.' 

4  Lover.  5  Falsehood,  imposition. 

6  Means  much  the  same  as  acall  or  scab,  from  Rog- 
neiise,  Fr. 

7  Expressions  taken  from  the  chase.  Trail  is  the 
scent  left  by  the  passage  of  the  game.  To  cry  out  is  to 
open,  or  bark. 

8  Ritson  remarks  that  Shakspeare  '  had  been  long 
enough  in  an  attorney's  office  to  know  that  fee-simple 
is  the  largest  estate,  and/Jne  and  recoven/  the  strongest 
OMurance,  known  to  English  Law.'    llow  Mrs.  tage 


cat,  you  ronyonl*  out!  out!  Ill  conjure  you,  I'll 
fortune-tell  you.  [Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Page.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  I  think  you 
have  killed  the  poo"-  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  Jie  will  do  it  j— 'Tis  a  goodly 
credit  for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch  ! 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a 
witch  indeed  :  I  like  not  when  a 'oman  has  a  great 
peard  ;  I  spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muffler. 

jFord.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  beseech 
you,  follow  ;  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy ;  if  I 
cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,'  never  trust  me  when  I 
open  again. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his'  humour  a  little  further : 
Come,  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  Shallow,  and  Evans, 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass  that  he  did  not ; 
he  beat  him  most  unpitifiiUy,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and 
hang  o'er  the  altar ;  it  natn  done  meritorious  service. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  thmk  you  ?  May  we,  with  tha 
warrant  of  woman-hood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good 
conscience,  pursue  him  with  any  further  revenge  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure, 
scared  out  of  him  ;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee- 
simple,  with  fine  and  recovery,"  he  will  never,  I 
think,  in  the  way  of  waste,''  attempt  us  again. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  wo 
have  served  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means  ;  if  it  be  but  to 
scrape  the  figures  out  of  yo\ir  husband's  brains.  If 
they  can  find  in  their  hearts,  the  poor  unvirtuous 
fat  knight  shall  be  any  further  afflicted,  we  two  will 
still  be  the  ministers. 

3Irs.  Ford.  I'll  warrant  they'll  have  him  publicly 
shamed  :  and,  metninks,  there  would  be  no  period"" 
to  the  jest,  should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  to  tneforjje  with  it  then,  shape 
it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  HI.  A  room  in  the  Garter  Inn.  Enter 
Host  and  Bardolph. 

Sard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of 
your  horses :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-morrow 
at  court,  and  they  are  goinsj  to  meet  him. 

Host.  What  duke  should^  that  be  comes  so  se- 
cretly '/  I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court :  Let  mo 
speak  with  the  gentlemen  ;  they  speak  English  ? 

Sard.  Ay,  sir,  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

Host.  They  snail  have  my  horses  ;  but  I'll  make 
them  pay,  I'h  sauce  them  :  they  have  had  my  house 
a  week  at  command  ;  I  have  turned  away  my  other 
guests:  they  must  come  ofi";"  I'll  sauce  them; 
Come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.  A  Room  in  Ford's  House.  Enter 
Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Pace,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Siit 
Hugh  Evans. 

-  Eva.  'Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman 
as  ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at 
an  instant  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife  :  Henceforth  do  what  thoti 
wilt; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold,'* 
Than  thee  with  wantonness  :  now  doth  thy  honour 

stand. 
In  him  that  was  of  late  an  heretic, 
As  firm  as  faith. 


acquired  her  knowledge  of  these  terms  lie  has  not  in- 
formed us. 

9  This  is  another  forensic  expression.  Mr.  Steeven* 
says  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  "  he  will  not 
make  further  attempts  to  ruin  us  by  corrupting  our  virtu*, 
and  destroying  our  reputation." 

10  i.  e.  right  period,  OT  proper  catastrophe. 

n  To  come  off  is  to  pay,  to  come  down  (as  we  now 
say,)  with  a  sum  of  money.  It  is  a  phrase  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  old  plays. 

12  The  reading  in  the  text  was  Mr.  Rowe'9.  The  t^li 
copies  read  '  I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  g6ld ' 
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Act  If. 


Page,  Tls  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission, 
As  in  ofience  ; 
£         But  let  our  plot  go  forward:  let  our  wives 
Tet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

fhrd.  There  b  no  better  way  than  that  they 
spoke  o£ 

Page.  How !  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet  him 
a  I  he  park  at  midnight !  fie,  fie  ;  he'll  never  come. 

JSva.  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  ri- 
vers ;  and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old 
'oman  ;  methinks  there  should  be  terrors  in  him,  that 
he  should  not  come  ;  methinks,  his  flesh  is  punished, 
he  shall  have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devise  but  how  you'll  use  him  when 
he  comes, 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme 
the  himter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns  ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes'  uie  cattle  ; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a 

chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner : 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know. 
The  supers  tious  idle-headed  eld* 
Received,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak ;' 
But  what  of  this  ? 

Mr».  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device  ; 
That  Falstafi*  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
Disguised  like  Heme,  with  huge  homs  on  his  head. 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come. 
And  in  this  shape :  When  you  have  brought  him 

thither. 
What  shall  be  done  with  him  7  what  is  your  plot  7 

Mri.  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon, 
and  thus : 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  ray  little  son. 
And  tliree  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  ouphes,*  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands  ;  upon  a  sudden. 
As  FalstatT,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  msh  at  once 
With  some  diffused'  song ;  upon  their  sight, 
We  two  in  great  amazcancss  will  fly : 
Then  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch'  the  unclean  knight ; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel, 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread. 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  Ford.  And  till  he  tell  the  truth, 

Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound,' 
And  bum  turn  with  their  tapers. 


1  To  lake  signifies  to  seize  or  strike  with  a  disease, 
to  blast.     So,  in  Lear,  Act  ii.  8c.  4 : 

'  Strike  her  young  bones,  ye  taking  airs,  with  lame- 
ness.' 
And  in  Hamlet,  Act.  i.  Sc.  I : 

"  No  planets  strike, 

''    No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  has  power  to  charm." 

"  Of  a  horse  that  ia  toA-en.  A  horse  that  is  bereft  of 
his  feeling,  moving,  or  stirring,  is  said  to  be  taken,  and 
In  sooth  so  he  is,  in  that  he  is  arrested  by  so  villanous  a 
disease  :  yet  some  farriers,  not  well  understanding  the 
ground  oi  the  disease,  conater  the  word  taken  to  be 
stricken  by  some  planet,  or  evil  spirit,  which  is  false." 
—C.  vii.  itar/cham  on  Horses,  1999.  Thusalso  in  Her- 
man's Vulgaria,  1319.  *' He  is  (oAen,  or  l>enomed.  At- 
tonitus  est." 

2  Old  age. 

3  The  tree  which  was  by  tradition  shown  as  Heme's 
oak  ;  being  totally  decayed,  was  cut  down  by  his  late 
majesty's  order  in  179S. 

4  Elf,  hobgoblin. 

6  Some  diffused  song,  appears  to  mean  some  obscure 
utrange  aon^ .    In  CaveQUiBh>t  Life  of  WoUey  th«  word 


Mrs.  Page.  TTie  truth  being  known, 

We'll  all  present  ourselves  ;  dis-hom  the  spirit^ 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't. 

Eva.  I  ^ill  teach  the  children  their  behaviours  j 
and  I  will  be  like  a  Jack-an-apes  also,  to  bum  the 
knight  with  my  taber. 

Ford.  That  wttl  be  excellent.  I'll  go  buy  them 
vizards. 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the 
fairies. 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy  : — and  in  that  time 
Shall  master  Slender  ste^  mv  Nan  away. 
And  marry  her  at  Eton.  [Aside.l  Go,  send  to  Fal- 
stafT  straight. 

Ford.  Nay,  I'll  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook  : 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose  :   Sure,  he'll  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that :  Go,  get  us  pro- 
perties.' 
And  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

£va.  Let  us  about  it :  It  is  admirable  pleasures, 
and  fery  honest  knaveries. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  atid  Etaki. 

Mrs.  Page.  Go,  mistress  Ford, 
Send  quickly  to  Sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Eieit  Mss.  FoKD. 
I'll  to  the  doctor  ;  he  hath  my  good  wiU, 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot ; 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects : 
The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court :  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  tnoosand  worthier  come  to  crave  her. 

[ExiU 

SCENE  V.  ARoommlheGaiUrbtn.  Enter  Uo»t 
and  Simple.  - 

Host.  What  would'st  thou  have,  boor?  what,- 
thick-skin  ?  speak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short, 
quick,  snap. 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  Sir  John 
FalstafTfrom  master  Slender. 

Host.  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle^ 
his  standhfig-bed,  and  truckle-bed  :*  'tis  painted 
about  with  the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new  : 
Go,  knock  and  call ;  he'll  speak  like  an  Anihroyo- 
phaginian*''  unto  thee  :  Knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gonr 
up  into  his  chamber :  Pll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir, 
till  she  come  down :  I  come  to  speak  with  her,  in- 
deed. 

Host.  Ha !  a  fat  woman !  the  knight  may  be 
robbed  :  Pll  call.— Bully  knight !  Bully  Sir  John  ! 
speak  from  thy  lungs  m^ititary  :  Art  thou  there  ?  it 
is  thine  host,  thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Fal.   [ahove.^  How  now,  mine  host? 

Host.  Here  s  a  Bohemian-Tartar  t&rries  the 
corning  down  of  thy  fat  woman  :  Let  her  descend, 
bully,  let  her  descend ;  mv  chambers  are  honoiur- 
able :  Fye !  privacy  7  fye  f 


occurs  in  this  sense  :  "  speak  you  Welsh  to  him  :  i  doubt 
not  but  thy  speech  shall  l>e  more  diffuse  to  him,  than  hi* 
French  shall  be  to  thee."  Cotsrave  explains  diffused 
by  the  Frrach  diffus,  espars,  obscure,  and  in  Cooper's 
Dictionary,  1584,  1  find  obscurmm  interpreted  '  obscure, 
difficult,  dffitsr,  hard  to  understand.'  Skelton  uses 
diffuse  several  times  for  strange  or  obeciue;  fbr  instance, 
in  the  Crown  of  Laurel : 

"  Perseus  pressed  forth  with  problems  Effuse." 

6  To-pinch  :  to  has  here  an  aumneniative  sense,  like 
he  has  since  had  :  ail  was  generally  prefixed,  Spenser 
has  all  to-torn,  all  to-rent.  Sic  and  Milton  in  Comus  al< 
to-ntfied. 

7  Sound,  for  soundlv,  the  adjective  used  as  an  adverb 

8  Properties  are  little  incidental  necessaries  to  a  thea- 
tre :   tricking  is  dress  or  ornament. 

9  The  usual  lumiturc  of  chambers,  at  that  time,  was 
a  stamding-bedy  under  which  was  a  trochlt,  truckle,  or 
running  bed :  from  trochlea,  a  low  wheel  or  castor,  tn 
the  standing  bed  lay  the  master,  in  the  truckle  the  ser 
vant. 

10  i.  e.  a  cannibal :  miite  host  tues  these  fustian  wwtto 
to  astouiiih  Simple. 


ScEitx  VI. 


MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


Enter  Falstaff. 

JFaL  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman 
even  now  with  me ;  but  she's  gone. 

iS'tm.  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  wise  woman 
Df  Brentford  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle-shell  ;■  What 
would  you  with  her  ? 

Sim,  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent 
to  her,  seeing  her  so  through  the  streets,  to  know, 
sir,  whether  one  Nym,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a 
chain,  had  the  chain,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir  7 

Fal.  Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man 
that  beguiled  master  Slender  of  his  chedn,  cozened 
him  of  It, 

Sim.  I  would  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  wo- 
man herself;  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken 
■with  her  too,  from  him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come ;  quick. 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

Fal.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about 
mistress  Aniie  Page  ;  to  know  if  it  were  my  mas- 
ter's fortune  to  have  her,  or  no. 

Fal.  'Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 
.     Sim.  What,  sir? 

Ftd.  To  have  her, — or  no :  Go  ;  say,  the  woman 
told  me  so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  so  bold  to  say  so,  sir  ? 

FaL  Ay,  Sir  Tike  ;  who  more  bold  ? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship :  I  shall  make  my 
master  glad  with  these  tidings.  [Exit  Simple. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,*  thou  art  clerkly,  Sir  John  : 
Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

FaL  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host ;  one  that 
hath  taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before 
in  my  Ii?e :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but 
was  paid'  for  my  learning 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  sir  !  cozenage  !  mere  cozenage  ! 

Host.  Where  bo  my  horses  ?  speak  well  of  them, 
varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners :  for  so  soon 
as  Ixame  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off,  from 
behind  one  of  them,  in  a  slough  of  mire  ;  and  set 
spurs,  and  away,  like  three  German  devils,  three 
Doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  vil- 
lain ;  do  not  say,  they  be  fled  ;  Germans  are  honest 
men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host  ? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments  :  there 
la  a  friend  of  mine  come  to  town,  tells  mc^  there  is 
three  cousin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts 
of  Readings,  of  Maidenhead,  ofColebrook,  of  horses 
and  money.  I  tell  vou  for  good-will,  look  you  :  you 
are  wise,  and  full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs  ;  and 
it  is  not  convenient  you  should  be  cozened :  Fare 
you  welL.  '  [Exit. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mine  Host  de  Jarterre. 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and 
doubtful  dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat :  but  it  is  tell-a  me, 
dat  you  make  grand  preparations  for  a  duke  de  Jar- 
many  :  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  the  court  is 
know  to  come  ;  I  tell  you  for  good  vill :   adieu. 

[Ex'it. 

Host.    Hue   and    cry,    villain,    go : — assist   me, 

knight ;  I  am  undone  : — fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain ! 

I  am  undone  !         [Exeujit  Host  aTid  Bardolph. 


Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened  ; 
for  I  have  been  cozen'd  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should 
come  to  the  ear  of  the  court,  how  I  have  been  trang> 
formed,  and  how  my  transformation  bath  been 
washed  and  cudgeled,  they  would  melt  me  out  o/ 
my  fat,  drop  by  drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots 
with  me  ;  I  warrant  they  would  whip  me  with  their 
fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear. 
I  never  prospered  since  1  forswore  myself  at  Pri- 
mero.*  Well,  if  my  wind  were  but  long  enough  to 
say  my  prayers,  I  would  repent.— 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 
Now  !  whence  come  you  ? 

Quich.- Frovn  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the 
other,  and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed  !  I  have 
suffered  more  for  their  sakes,  more  than  the  villa- 
nous  inconstancy  of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffered  ?  Yes,  I  war* 
rant,  speciously  one  of  them  ;  mistress  Ford,  good 
heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  sea 
a  white  spot  about  her. 

Fal.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  blue !  I 
was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, and  I  was  like  lobe  apprehended  for  the  witch 
of  Brentford  ;  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  at 
wit,  mv  counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman 
delivered  me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  th« 
stocks,  i'  the  common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  cham- 
ber ;  you  shall  hear.how  things  go  j  ancf,  I  warrant, 
to  your  content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat. 
Good  hearts,  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  to- 
gether !  Sure,  one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven 
well,  that  you  are  so  crossed. 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  VI      Another  Roorr.  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Fehtow  and  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me  ;  my  mind 
is  heavy,  I  will  give  over  alL 

FerU.  Yet  hear  me  speak  :  Assist  me  in  my  pur- 
pose. 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I'll  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold,  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton  ;  and  I 
will,  at  the  least,  keep  vour  counsel, 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  ycu 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page  ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  affection 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser,) 
Even  to  my  wish  :    I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter. 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested, 
Without  the  show  of  both; — wherein  fat  FalstafT 
Hath  a  great  scene  :    the  image  of  the  jest 

[Showing  the  letter. 
I'll  show  you  here  at  large.  Hark,  good  mine  host's 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here  ;*  in  which  disguise, 
While  other  jt-sts  are  something  rank  on  foot. 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry  :    she  hath  consented : 
Now,  sir. 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away. 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds,  ••..i.-' 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends,  '       '.  o 
Straight  marry  her  :    to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor  ; — Now,  thus  it  rest?  i. 
Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white  ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 


1  He  calls   poor  Simple  nnmcle-shell_  becau:>e  he 
stands  with  liis  mouth  open. 

2  i.  e.  Scholar-like. 

3  To  pay,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  signified  to  heat ;  in 
which  sense  it  is  still  not  uncommon  in  familiar  lan- 


guage :  '  Seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid,-  says  Falstaff,  in 
Henry  IV.  Part  1. 

4  Primero  was  the  fashionable  gamt  at  card*  in 
Shakspeare's  time. 

d  hi  the  letter 
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Act? 


To  take  her  by  tlie  hatid,  and  bid  her  go, 
She  shall  go  with  him  ; — her  mother  hath  intended, 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded,) 
That,  quaint'  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd, 
With  ribands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head  ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and,  on  that  token, 
The  maiid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host.  Which  means  she  to  deceive  7  father  or 
mother  ? 

FerU.  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  alone  with  me  : 
And  here  it  rests, — that  you'll  procure  Uie  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
And,  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Most,   Well,  husband  your  device ;    Fll  to  the 
vicar : 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent,  So  shall  I  ever  more  be  bound  to  thee  ; 
Besides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense.  [ExeunL 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    A  Room  in  the  Oarter  Inn,    Enter 
Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quicxlt. 

FaL  Pr'ythee,  no  more   prattling  ; — go. I'll 

hold:*  This  is  the  third  time;  1  hope,  good  lock 
lies  in  odd  numbers.  Away,  go  :  they  say,  there  is 
divinity  in  odd  numbers,  cither  in  nativity,  chance, 
or  death.— Away. 

Quick,  I'll  provide  you  a  chain  ;  and  I'll  do  what 
I  can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

Fal,  Away,  I  say ;  time  wears :  hold  np  your 
head  and  mince.*  {Exit  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Enter  Ford. 
How  now,  master  Brook  ?  Master  Brook,  the  mat- 
ter will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.     Be  you  in 
the  Park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you 
shall  see  wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  yon 
told  me  you  had  appointed  ? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  see, 
like  a  poor  old  man  :  but  I  came  from  her,  master 
Brook,  like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave. 
Ford,  her  husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jea- 
lousy in  him.  master  Brook,  that  ever  governed 
frenzy.  I  will  tell  you. — Ho  beat  me  gnevously, 
in  the  shape  of  a  woman  ;  for  in  the  shape  of  maoi, 
master  Brook,  I  fear  not  GoUath  with  a  weaver's 
beam  ;  because  I  know  also,  life  is  a  shuttle.*  I 
am  in  haste  ;  go  along  with  me  :  I'll  tell  you  alL 
master  Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese,'  playea 
truant,  and  whipped  top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow  me  :  I'll  tell  you  strange 
things  of  this  knave  Ford  :  on  whom  to-night  I  will 
be  revenged,  and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your 
hand. — Follow :  Strange  things  in  hand,  master 
Brook!  follow.  \Exetint. 

SCENE    n.     Windaor    Park.       Enter     Fabe, 
Shallow,  and  Slekser, 

Pagt.  Come,  come ;  we'll  couch  i'the  castle-ditch, 
till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies. — ^Remember,  son 
Slender,  my  daughter. 

Slen.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and 
we  have  a  naj^-word*  how  to  know  one  another.  I 
come  to  her  in  white,  and  cry,  mum ;  she  cries, 
budget;  and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 


1  Quaint,  here,  may  mean  neatly,  or  elegantly, 
which  were  ancient  ncceputlons  of  the  word,  and  not 
fantastically  :  but  either  sense  will  suiL 

a  Keep  to  the  time. 

3  1.  e.  irtdk :  to  mince  signided  to  walk  with  affected 
delicacy. 

4  An  allusion  to  the  Book  of  Job,  c.  vii.  v.  0. 

'  My  days  are  swifter  than  a  weaver's  thuttle.' 
6  To  etrip  a  wild  goose  of  It*  feathers  was  formerly 
an  act  of  puerile  barbarity. 
6  Watchword. 


Shal.  That's  good  too ;  Bnt  what  needs  either 
your  mum,  or  her  budget ;  the  white  will  decipher 
her  well  enough. — ^It  hatb  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark ;  light  and  spirits  will 
become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport!  No 
man  means  evil  but  the  devil,'  and  we  shall  know 
him  by  his  horns.   Let's  away ;  follow  me.  [ExeuM. 

SCENE  m.    The  Street  in  Windtor.  Enter  Mrs. 
Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caius. 
Mrs.  Page.  Master  doctor,  my  daughter  is  in 

freen  ;  when  you  see  your  time,  tt^e  her  by  the 
and,  away  with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  despatch 
it  quickly :  Go  before  into  the  park  ;  we  two  must 
go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do  ;  Adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Ejrit  Caics.] 
My  husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse 
of  F alstaif,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  nan^ 
ing  my  daughter :  but  'tis  no  matter  ;  better  a  litu* 
chiding,  than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
fairies  ?  and  the  Welsh  devil,  Hugh  7 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard 
by  Heme's  oak,  with  obscured  lights  ;  which  at  the 
very  instant  of  FalstaiTs  find  our  meeting,  they  will 
at  once  display  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  Page,  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be 
mocked  ;  if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be 
mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Against  such   lewdstera,  and  their 
lechery, 
Tliose  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on ;  To  the  oak,  4o 
the  oak !  [Exemnt. 

SCENE  IV.  JVindaor  Park.  Enter  Si»  HroH 
Etars  and  Fairies. 
Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies  ;  come  ;  and  remember 
your  parts :  be  pold,  I  pray  you ;  follow  me  into 
the  pit ;  and  when  I  give  the  watch- 'ords,  do  as  I 
pid  you  ;  Come,  come  ;  trib,  trib.  [Ejeevnt, 

SCENE   V.     Another  part  of  the  Park.     Enter 
Falstaff  disguised,  with  a  bu4jc's  head  on. 

Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  stmck  twelve  ;  the 
minute  draws  on :  Now,  the  hot-blooded  eo6s  assist 
me  : — Remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy 
Europa  ;  love  set  on  thy  homo — O  powerful  love  ! 
that,  in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man ;  in 
some  other,  a  man  a  beast. — You  were  also,  Jupi- 
ter, a  swan,  for  the  love  of  Leda ;— O,  omnipo- 
tent love  !  how  near  the  god  drew  to  the  complex- 
ion of  a  goose  7 — A  fault  done  6rst  in  the  form  of  a 
beast ; — O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault !  and  then  another 
fault  in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl ;  think  on't,  Jove; 
a  foul  fault. — When  gods  have  hot  backs,  what 
shall  poor  men  do  7  For  me,  I  am  here  a  Windsor 
stag;  and  the  fattest,  I  think,  i'  the  forest:  send 
me  a  cool  mt-timejJove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to 
piss  my  tallow  ?•    Who  comes  here  ?   my  doe  7 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Paos. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  Jrfin  7  art  thou  there,  my  deer  7 
my  male  deer  ? 

'Fad.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut  7— Let  the  tkj 
rain  potatoes  ;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  Grttm 
Sleeves  ;  hail  kissing-comfits,  and  snow  eringoes  : 
let  there  come  a  tentpest  of  provocation,*  1  wili 
shelter  me  here.  [EnArmdng  ktr. 


7  Pa^e  indirectly  alludes  to  Falstaff,  who  was  to  hars 
homa  on  his  head. 

8  This  is  technical.  "During  the  time  of  their  rut  the 
harts  live  with  small  sustenanre. — The  red  miifhrixims 
helpeth  well  to  make  them  pysac  rtirir  grence  they  are 
then  In  so  vehement  heaL^—TStrberville'e  Book  oj 
Hunting,  I5i'5. 

9  The  sweet  potato  waa  used  hi  England  as  a  delica- 
cy long  before  the  iiuroduction  of  the  common  potato  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  1586.  It  waa  importetl  in  con- 
siderable    uaniities  fh>m  Spain  and  the  Canaries  and 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me, 
sweetheart. 

FoU.  Divide  me  hke  a  bride-buck,'  each  a  haunch  : 
1  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the 
fellow*  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your 
husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman  P  ha  !  Speak  I  like 
Heme  the  hunter  ? — Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of 
conscience  ;  he  makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true 
spirit,  welcome  !  [Noise  within. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  !  What  noise  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins  ! 

FaL  What  should  this  be  ? 

Mn.  iZge.  \  ^"^^y'  *"'^y-       f ^*J'  "*"  ^• 

FaL  I  think,  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned, 
lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire  ;  he 
would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 
Enter   Sir    Hctgh    Evans,   Uke   a  satyr;  Mrs. 
Quickly,  and   Pistol  ;   A:tne  Page,   as   the 
Fairy  Queen,  attended  by  lier  brother  and  others, 
dressed  like  fairies,  voithviaxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
Quick.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  while. 
You  moon-shine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night, 
You  orphan-heirs*  of  fixed  destiny. 

Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality.' 

Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 

Pist.  Elves,  list  your  names ;  silence,  you  airy  toys. 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thou  leap  : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths  un- 

swept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. 

Fal.  They  are  fairies  ;  he,  that  speaks  to  them, 
shall  die  : 
I'll  wink  and  couch  :  No  man  their  works  must  eye. 
[Ues  down  upon  his  face. 
Eva.  Where's  Pede  ? — Go  you,  and  where  you 
find  a  maid. 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy,^ 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy  ; 
But  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins. 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,    shoulders,  sides, 
and  shins. 
Quick.  About,  about ; 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room  ; 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  'tis  fit  j 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower:^ 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 
With  loyal  blazon,  evermore  be  blest ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing, 
Like  to  the  Garier's  compass,  in  a  ring  : 
The  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be. 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see  ; 


was  suppo>eil  to  possess  the  pnwer  of  restoring  decayed 
vigour.  The  kissing-comfits  were  principally  made  of 
these  and  eringo  roots,  and  were  perfumed  to  make  the 
brenth  sweet.  Gerarde  attributes  the  same  virtues  to 
the  common  potato  which  he  distinguishes  as  the  Vir- 
ginian sort. 

1  i.  e.  like  a  buck  sent  as  a  bribe. 

2  The  keeper.  The  shoulders  of  the  buck  were 
among  his  perquisites. 

3  The  woodman  was  an  attendant  on  the  forester.  It 
is  here  however  used  in  a  wanton  sense,  for  one  who 
chooses  female  game  for  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 

4  The  old  copy  reads  orp/tan-heirs.  Warburton  reads 
ouphen,  and  not  without  plausibility  ;  ouphes  beins 
mentioned  before  and  afterward.  'Malone  thinks  it 
means  mortals  by  birth,  but  adopted  by  the  fairies  :  or- 
phans in  respect  of  their  real  parents,  and  now  only  de- 
pendent on  destiny  herself. 

5  Profession. 

6  i.  e.  elevate  her  fancy,  and  amuse  hertranquil  mind 
with  some  delightful  vision,  though  she  sleep  as  sound- 
ly as  an  infant. 

7  It  was  an  article  of  ancient  luxury  to  rub  tables,  &c. 
with  aromatic  herbs.  So,  in  the  Baucis  and  Philemon 
of  Ovid,  Met.  viii. 

mensam — 

aoquatam  Mentha  abatenere  virentl. 

13 


And,  Hony  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  write, 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue  and  white  : 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery,         1 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee  ;  > 
Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery.°  ^ 

Away  ;  disperse :   But,  'till  'lis  one  o  clock, 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand  ;  yourselves 
in  order  set  : 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be, 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay  ;  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth.' 

Fal.  Heaven  defend  me  from  that  Welsh  fairy  ! 
lest  he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese  ! 

Pist.  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'erlook'd'"  even  in 
thy  birth. 

Quick.  With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger-end : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain  ;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Pist.  A  trial,  come. 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire? 

[They  bum  him  with  their  tapers, 

Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Quick.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire  ! 
About  hini  fairies  ;   sing  a  scornful  rhyme  : 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pmch  him  to  your  time. 

Eva.  It  is  ri^ht ;  indeed  he  is  full  of  lecheriea 
and  iniquity. 

SONG. 

Fye  vn  sinful  fantasy  ! 

Fye  on  lust  and  luxury  ! 

L,usc  is  hut  a  bloody  fire. 

Kindled  vnth  unchaste  desire. 
Fed  in  heart ;  whose  flames  aspire, 
As  thoughts  do  blow  them,  higher  and  higlier. 
Pinch  him,  fairies,  mutually; 
Pinch  him  for  hisvillany  ; 
Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about. 
Till  candles,  and  star-light,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

During  this  song,  the  fairies  pinch  Falstafl^.  Doctor 
Caius  comes  one  viay,  and  steals  away  a  fairy 
in  green;  Slender  ajiother  way,  and  takes  off"  a 
fairy  in  white;  and  Fenton  cornea,  and  steals  away 
Mrs.  Anne  Page.  A  noise  of  hunting  is  made 
within.  All  the  fairies  run  away.  FaislafT^Zis 
off"  his  bucl^s  head,  and  rises. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford. 
They  lay  hold  on  him. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly  :  I  think,  we  have  watch'd 
you  now  ; 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn? 
Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you,  come  ;  hold  up  the  jest 
no  higher : — 
Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  ? 
See  you  these,  husband?  do  not  these  fair  yokes" 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  1 


Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Romans  did  so  to  drive  away 
evil  spirits. 

8  "  Charactery,  is  a  writing  by  characters,  or  by 
stran?e  marks." — BuUokar's  English  Expositor,  13 
mo.  1656. 

9  By  this  term  is  merely  meant  a  mortal  man,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  spirit  of  the  earth  or  of  the  air, 
such  as  a  fairy  or  gnome.  It  was  in  use  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  a  century  since,  and  appears  borrowed  from 
the  Saxon  Middan  Eard. 

10  By  o'er-loo/red\s  here  meant  bewitched  by  an  evil 
eye,  the  word  is  used  in  that  sense  in  Glanvilli  Saddu- 
cismi  Triumphatus,  p.  95.  Steevens  erroneously  inter- 
prets it  '  Slighted  as  soon  as  born.'  See  note  on  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iii.  So.  2. 

"  Beshrew  your  eyes. 


They  have  oHr-looked  me- 


11  The  extremities  of  yokes  for  oxen,  as  still  used  m 
several  counties  of  England  bent  upwards,  and  rising 
very  high,  in  shape  resemble  horns.  In  Colgrave's 
Dictionary,  voce  Juuelles,  we  have  '  .Arched  or  yokei 
vines;  vines  so  under  propped  or  fashioned  that  one 
may  go  under  the  middle  of^them.'  See  also  Hutton'S 
Latin,  Greek,  and  English  Lexicon,  198$,  in  voce  ju- 
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ActT 


Ford.  Now,  sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now  ?— Master 
Brook,  Falstaff's  a  knave,  a  cuckoldy  knave  ;  here 
*re  his  horns,  master  Brook  :  And,  master  Brook, 
he  hath  enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck- 
basket,  his  cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money, 
which  must  be  paid  to  master  Brook  ;  his  horses 
are  arrested  for  it,  master  Brook. 

Mr$.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck,  we 
could  never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my 
love  again,  but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

FcU.  I  do  begin  to  perceive  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too ;  both  the  proofs  are 
extant. 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three  or 
four  times  in  the  thought,  the^  were  not  farries  : 
and  yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mmd,  the  sudden  sur- 
prise of  my  pi)wers,  drove  the  crossness  of  the  fop- 
pery into  a  received  belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth 
of  all  rhyme  and  leason,  that  they  were  fairies. 
See  now,  how  wit  may  be  made  a  Jack-a-lent,  when 
'tis  upon  ill  employment ! 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your 
desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray 
you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  mv  wife  again,  till 
thou  art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

FcU.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried 
it,  that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'er- 
reaching  as  this  ?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welsh  goat 
too?  Shall  I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frize?'  'tis  time  I 
were  choked  with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter ;  your  pel- 
ly  is  all  putter. 

Fal.  Seese  and  putter !  Have  I  lived  to  stand  at 
the  taunt  of  one  tnat  makes  fritters  of  English  ? 
This  is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust  and  late  walk- 
ing through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Pa^e.  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think,  though 
we  would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by 
the  head  and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves 
without  scruple  to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could 
have  maHe  you  our  delight? 

Fi'i.  What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mrs.  Pa^e.  A  puffed  man  7 

Page.  Old,  cola,  wltnered,  and  of  intolerable  en- 
trails? 

Ford,  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan  7 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  7 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Exxi.  And  given  to  fomifications  and  to  taverns, 
and  sack  and  wine,  and  mctheglins,  and  to  drink- 
mgs,  and  swearings  and  starings,  pribbles  and  prab- 
bios? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme  ;  you  have  the  start 
of  me  ;  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the 
Welsh  flannel  ;*  ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er 
me:*  use  me  as  you  will. 

Ford,  Marry,  sir.  we'll  bnng  you  to  Windsor,  to 
one  master  Brook,  tnat  you  have  cozened  of  money, 
to  whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander  :  over  and 
above  that  you  have  suffered,  I  think,  to  repay  that 
money  will  be  a  biting  affliction. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make 
amends  ; 
Forgive  that  sum,  and  so  we'll  all  be  friends. 

Ford.  Well,  here's  my  hand  :  all's  forgiven  at  last. 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat  a 
posset  to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I  will  desire 
thee  to  laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee  :* 
Toll  her,  master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that :  If  Anne  T*age 
be  my  daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius'  wife. 

[Aside. 


Enter  Sleitder. 


rum  ;  '  a  thin^  mads  with  fortees,  like  a  gallowes,  a 
frame  whereon  vines  are  joyned.' 

1  i.  e.  a  fool's  cap  made  out  of  Webh  materials. 
Wales  was  famous  for  this  cloth. 

2  The  very  word^ime /  is  derived  from  a  Welsh  one, 
and  ii  is  almoM  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  was  original- 
ly tlM  maaufaoture  of  Wale*. 


Slen.  Whoo !  ho  I  ho !  father  Page. 

Page.  Son  !  how  now  ?  how  now,  son  ?  htn 
you  despatched '! 

Slen,  Despatched  ! — I'll  make  the  best  in  Glou- 
cestershire know  on't ;  would  I  were  hanged,  la, 
else. 

Page.  Of  what,  son  ? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  iiiarry  mistress 
Anne  Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy.  If  it 
had  not  been  i'  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged 
him,  or  he  should  have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not 
think  it  had  been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never 
stir,  and  'tis  a  post-master's  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  yoo  tell  me  that  ?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  If  I  had  been  married 
to  him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would 
not  have  had  him. 

Page.  Why  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I 
tell  you,  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her 
garments  7 

Slen,  I  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cry'd  mum,  and 
she  cry'd  budget,  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed ; 
and  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy. 

Eva.  Jcshu !  Master  Slender,  cannot  you  see 
but  marry  boys  ? 

Page.  O,  I  am  vexed  at  heart :  What  shall  I  do? 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I  knew 
of  your  purpose  :  turned  my  daughter  into  green  ; 
and,  indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the  de«n> 
ery,  and  there  married. 

Enter  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mistress  Page  ?  By  gar,  I  am 
cozened  :  I  ha'  married  un  gareon,  a  boy ;  un  pai- 
san,  by  gar,  a  boy ;  it  is  not  Anne  Page :  by  gar, 
I  am  cozened. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  ? 

Caius.  Av,  be  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy  ;  be  gar,  I'D 
raise  all  Wfndsor.  [ExitCxtVB. 

Ford.  This  is  strange !  Who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne? 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  mc  :  Here  comes  mas- 
ter Fenton. 

Enter  Feittoit  and  AitirK  Paok. 

How  now,  master  Fenton? 

Anne.  Pardon,  good  father !    good  my  mother, 
pardon  ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress  7  how  chance  you  went  not 
with  master  Slender  7 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master  doc- 
tor, maid  7 

Fetil.  You  do  amaze'  her:  Hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully, 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed : 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  disobedience,  or  undutious  title  ; 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate*  and  shun 
A  tliousand  irreligious  cursed  hours. 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon 
her. 

Ford.  Stand  not  amnz'd  :  here  is  no  remedy  :— 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state  ; 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special 
stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy  7  Fenton,  heaven  give 
thee  joy  ! 
What  cannot  be  eschew'd,  must  be  embrac'd. 


3  Ipnorince  Itself  weiehs  n»e  down,  and  oppresses  me 

4  Dr.  Johnson  remarks,  that  the  two  plots  are  excel 
Icntly  connected,  and  the  transition  very  artfully  I 
in  this  speech. 

5  Confound  her  by  your  queelioua. 
8  Avoid 


TWELFTH  NIGHT ;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WiLt. 


m 


Fai.  When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are 

chas'd.' 
JEva.  I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  wed- 
ding. 
Mrs.  Page.  Well,  I  will  muse  no  further  : — mas- 
ter Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days ! 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home. 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so  : — Sir  John, 

To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word ; 
For  he  to-night  shall  lie  with  mistress  Ford. 

[Exeunt. 

[Of  this  play  there  is  a  tradition  preserved  by  Mr. 
Rowe,  that  it  was  written  at  the  command  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  so  delighted  with  the  character  of 
Falstaff,  that  she  wished  it  to  be  diffused  through  more 
plays  ;  but  suspecting  that  it  might  pall  by  continued 
uniformity,  directed  the  poet  to  diversify  his  manner,  by 
showing  him  in  love.  No  task  is  harder  than  that  of 
writing  to  the  ideas  of  another.  Shakspeare  knew  what 
the  queen,  if  the  story  be  true,  seems  not  to  have  known, 
that  by  any  real  passion  of  tenderness,  the  selfish  craft, 
the  careless  jollity,  and  the  lazy  luxury  of  Falstaff  must 
have  suffered  so  much  abatement,  that  little  of  his  for- 
mer cast  would  have  remained.  Falstaff  could  not 
iove,  but  by  ceasing  to  be  Falstaff.  He  could  only 
counterfeit  love,  and  his  professions  could  be  prompted, 
not  by  the  hope  of  pleasure,  but  of  money.  Thus  the 
poet  approached  as  near  as  he  couid  to  the  work  en- 
joined him ;  yet,  having  perhaps  in  the  former  plays 
completed  his  own  idea," seems  not  to  have  been  able  to 
give  Falstaff  all  his  former  power  of  entertainment. 

This  comedy  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  and  niun- 
ber  of  the  personages,  who  exhibit  more  characters, 
appropriated  and  discriminated,  than  perhaps  can  be 
found  in  any  other  play. 

Whether  Shakspeare  was  the  first  that  produced 
upon  the  English  stage  the  effect  of  language  distorted 
and  depraved  by  provincial  or  foreign  pronunciation, 
I  cannot  certainly  decide. "    This  mode  of  forming  ridi- 


1  Young  and  old,  does  as  well  as  bucks.  He  alludes 
to  Fenton's  having  run  down  Anne  Page. 

2  In  The  Three  Ladies  of  London,  1584,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  an  Italian  Merchant  very  strongly  marked  by 
foreign  pronunciation.  Dr.  DodypoU,  in  the  comedy 
of  that  name,  is,  like  Caius,  a  French  physician.  This 
piece  oppeared  at  least  a  year  before  The  Merry  Wivea 


culous  characters  can  confer  praise  only  on  him  who 
originally  ili-covered  it,  for  it  requires  not  much  of  either 
wit  or  ji;dgnient;  its  success  must  be  derived  almost 
wholly  f  om  the  player,  but  its  power  in  a  skilful  mouth 
even  he  that  dispises  it  is  unable  to  resist. 

The  conduct  of  this  drama  is  deficient ;  the  action  be- 
gins and  ends  often,  before  the  conclusion,^  and  the  dif- 
lerent  parts  might  change  places  without  inconvenience ; 
but  its  general  power,  that  power  by  which  all  works 
of  genius  shall  finally  be  tried,  is  such,  that  perhaps  it 
never  yet  had  reader  or  spectator  who  did  not  think  it 
too  soon  at  the  end.  JOHNSON.] 


THE  PASTORAL  BY  CH.  MARLOWE. 

Referred  to  .Act  iii.  Se.  1,  of  the  foregoing  Play 

Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love, 

And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove. 

That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  field, 

And  all  the  craggy  mountains  yield. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks, 

And  see  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks. 

By  shallow  rivers,  by  whose  falls 

Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals : 

There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  rosea 

With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 

A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  kirtle 

Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle  ; 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 

Which  from  the  pretty  Iambs  we  pull ; 

Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 

With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold  j 

A  belt  of  straw,  and  ivy  buds, 

With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs :  -  o 

And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  mova. 

Come,  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

Thy  silver  dishes  for  thy  meat, 

As  precious  as  the  gods  do  eat, 

Shall  on  thy  ivory  table  be 

Prepared  each  day  for  thee  and  me. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing 

For  thy  delight,  each  May  morning: 

If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 

Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 


of  Windsor.  The  hero  of  it  speaks  such  another  jargon 
as  the  antagonist  of  Sir  Hugh,  and  like  him  is  cheated 
of  his  mistress.  In  several  other  pieces,  more  ancient 
than  the  earliest  of  Shakspeare's,  provincial  characters 
are  rntroduced.  In  the  old  play  of  Henry  V.  Frencb 
soldiers  aie  introduced  speaking  broken  English. 

STEEVENa 


TWELFTH  NIGHT ;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


'PHE  plot  of  this  admirable  Comedy  appears  to  have 
•■-  been  taken  from  the  second  tale  in  a  collection  by 
Barnabe  Riche,  entitled,  "Rich  his  Farewell  to  the 
Militarie  Profession,"  which  was  first  printed  in  1583. 
It  is  probably  borrowed  from  Les  Histoires  Tragiques 
de  Belleforest,  vol.  iv.  Hist,  viime.  Belleforest,  as  usual, 
copied  Bandello.  In  the  fifth  eg'og  ofBarnaby  Googe, 
published  with  his  poems  In  1563,  an  incident  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  duke  sending  his  page  to 
plead  his  cause  with  the  lady,  and  the  lady  falling  in 
love  with  the  page,  may  be  found.  But  Rtch's  narra- 
tion is  the  more  probable  source,  and  resembles  the  plot 
more  completely.  It  is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but 
may  be  found  m  the  late  edition  of  Malone's  Shait- 
epeare,  by  Mr.  Boswcll. 

The  comic  scenes  appear  to  have  been  entirely  the 
creation  of  the  poet,  and  they  are  worthy  of  his  tran- 
scendent genius.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  delightful 
of  Shakspeare's  comedies.  Dr.  Johnson  thought  the 
natural  fatuity  of  Ague-cheek  hardly  fair  game,  but  the 
good-nature  with  which  his  folly  and  his  pretensions 
are  brought  forward  for  our  amusement,  by  humouring 
his  whims,  are  almost  without  a  spice  of  satire.  It  is 
rather  an  attempt  to  give  pleasure  by  exhibiting  an  ex- 
aggerated piaure  of  lus  foibles,  than  a  wish  to  grve  pain 


by  exposing  their  absurdity.  "  How  are  his  weaknesses 
nursed  and  dandled  by  Sir  Toby  into  something  '  high 
fantastical'  when,  on  Sir  Andrew's  commendation  of 
himself  for  dancing  and  fencing.  Sir  Toby  answers— 
'Wherefore  are  these  things  hid?  Wherefore  have 
these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them  .'  Are  they  like  to  take 
dust  like  Mistress  Mall's  picture  .'  Why  dost  thou  not 
go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto  ? 
My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig  !  I  would  not  so  much  as 
make  water  in  a  cinque-a  pace.  What  dosi  thou  mean  ? 
Is  this  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in  ?  I  did  think  by  the  ex- 
cellent constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was  framed  under  the 
star  of  a  galliaird  !'  How  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and 
the  clown  chirp  over  their  cups ;  how  they  '  rouse  the 
night-owl  in  a  catch  able  to  draw  three  souls  out  of  one 
weaver  !'— 'What  can  be  better  than  Sir  Toby's  unan- 
swerable answer  to  Malvolio :  '  Dost  thou  think,  be- 
cause thou  art  virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakea 
and  ale  ?' — We  have  a  friendship  for  Sir  Toby  ;  we  pa- 
tronize Sir  Andrew  ;  we  have  an  understanding  with 
the  clown,  a  sneaking  kindness  for  Maria  and  trer  ro- 
gueries; we  feel  a  regard  for  Malvolio,  and  sympa- 
thize with  his  gravity,  his  smiles,  his  cross-garters, 
I  his  yellow  stockings,  and  imprisonment  in  the  stocks 
I  But  there  is  something  that  excites  in  us  a  strungaT 
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feeling  than  all  this,  it  is  Viola's   confession  of  her 
lore. 

I>ulce.  What's  her  history  ? 

Viola.    A  blank,  my  lord  :  She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek  :  she  pin'd  in  thou°ht; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love,  indeed.' 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more  ;  but,  indeed, 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  hut  little  in  our  love. 

DuJce.  But  died-thy  sister  of  her  love,  ray  boy? 

Viola.  I  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house, 
And  all  the  brothers  too  ; — and  yet  I  know  not. 

"  Shakspeare  alone  could  describe  the  effect  of  his 
own  poetry : 

"  O,  it  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing,  and  giving  odour." 

"What  we  so  much  admire  here  Is  not  the  image  of 
Patience  on  a  monument,  which  has  been  so  generally 
quoted,  but  the  lines  before  and  after  it,  "They  give  a 
very  echo  to  the  seat  where  love  is  throned."  How  long 
ago'  it  is  since  we  first  learnt  to  repeat  them  ;  and  still 
they  vibrate  on  the  heait  like  the  sounds  which  the  pas- 


AcT  I. 


sing  wind  draws  from  the  trembling  strings  of  a  harp 
left  on  some  desert  shore  !  There  are  other  passages  of 
not  less  impassioned  sweetness.  Such  is  Olivia's  ad- 
dress to  Sebastian,  whom  she  supposed  to  have  alread/ 
deceived  her  in  a  promise  of  marriage. 

'  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine : 

Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith  : 
T/tul  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace.' 

"  One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Shakspeare's  Song! 
occurs  in  this  play  with  a  preface  of  his  own  to  it. 

'  Duke.  O  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night:  • 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old,  and  plain ; 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with  bones 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it;  it  is  silly  south. 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Lake  the  old  age." 

"  After  reading  other  parts  of  this  play,  and  particii> 
larly  the  garden  scene  where  Malvolio  picks  up  the 
letter,  if  we  were  to  say  that  Shakspeare's  genius  for 
comedy  was  less  than  his  genius  for  tragedy,  it  would 
perhaps  only  prove  that  our  own  taste  in  such  matters 
IS  more  saturnine  than  mercurial."* 


•  Hazlitt's  Characters  of  Stialcspeare's  Flays,  p.  Sstt 


PERSONS   REPRESENTED 


Oksino,  Dvke  of  Tlyria. 

Sbbastiah,  a  young  Gentleman,  Brother  <o  Viola. 

Aw'f oifio,  a  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Sebastian. 

A  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Viola. 

Vai  bntihe,  )  Qgf^figjnen  attending  on  the  Duke. 

Sir  Tobt  Belch,  Uncle  ofOlivia. 
Sir  Andrew  Aoite-cheek. 
Maltolio,  Steward  to  Olivia. 


?fo'^?H-«-^'»0«"-- 
OLrriA,  a  rich  Countett. 
Viola,  in  love  tcith  the  Duke, 
Maria,  Olivia's  Woman. 

Lards,  Priests,  Sailors,  Officers,  Musicians,  emd  oUir 
Attendants. 

SC ENE,  a  C%  in nijrria;  andthe  Sea  Coast  near  k. 


ACT  L 

SCENE   I.     An  Apartmrrd  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
UnterDvKK,  Curio,  Lords ;  Musicians  attending. 

Duke. 
Ir  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on. 
Give  me  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting, 
The  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
That  strain  a^ain  ; — it  hath  a  dying  fall : 
O.  it  came  o'er  my  ear  liko  the  sweet  south,' 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets. 
S'ealing,  and  giving  odour.*— Enough  ;  no  more ; 
'Tis  not  so  sweet  now  as  it  was  before. 
O  spirit  of  love,  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou  ! 
That  notvirithstanding  thy  capacity 
Receiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there. 
Of  what  validilv'  and  pitch  soever, 
But  falls  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
Even  in  a  minute  !  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy, 
That  it  alone  is  high-fantastical.* 


I  The  old  copies  read  sound,  the  emendation  is 
Pope's.  Rowe  had  changed  it  to  wind.  In  Sidney's  Ar- 
caaia,  1590,  we  have — '  more  sweet  than  a  gentle  south- 
west  wind  which  comes  crcepins  ovei flowery  fields.' 

3  Milton  has  very  successfully  introduced  the  same 
Image  in  Paradise  Lost : 

'  Now  gentle  gales. 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  prefumes  and  whisper  whence  tliey  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils." 
Shakspeare,  in  the  Ninty-nlnth  Sonnet,  has  made  the 
violet  the  thief. 

'  The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide  : 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 

smells. 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath.* 
Pope,  in  his  Ode  on  Su  Cecilia's  Day  ;  and  Thomson, 
in  his  Spring   havs  availed  themaelres  of  th«  epithet 
•  dying  fall 


-How  now  ?  what  news 


Cut.  Will  you  go  htmt,  my  lord  7 

Duke.  What,  Cnrio  ? 

Cur.  The  hart. 

Duke.  Why,  so  I  do,  tlie  noblest  that  I  have : 
O,  when  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
Meihought  she  purg'd  the  air  of  pestilence  ; 
That  insttint  was  I  tum'd  into  a  tiart ; 
And  mv  desires,  like  Tell  and  cruel  hounds. 
E'er  since    pursue  me.'.^How  now  ?  wba 
from  her  7 

Enter  Valejttijie. 

Vol.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted, 
Rut  from  her  handmaid  do  return  thi!>  answer : 
The  element  itself,  till  seven  years  heat,* 
Shall  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
Butj  like  a  cloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk. 
And  water  once  a  day  her  chamber  round 
With  eye-offending  brine :  all  this,  to  season 
A  brother's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh, 
And  lasting,  in  her  Siul  remembrance. 

Duhe.  O,  she,  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame, 
To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 


3  Value.  4  Fantastical  to  the  height 

S  Shakspeare  seems  to  think  men  cautioned  against 
too  great  familiarity  with  forbidden  beauty  by  the  fable 
of  Acteon,  who  saw  Diana  naked,  and  was  torn  lo 
pieces  by  his  hounds  ;  as  a  man  indulgine  his  eyes  or 
his  imagination  with  a  view  of  a  woman  he  cannot 
gain,  has  his  heart  torn  with  Incessant  longing.  An  in- 
terpretation far  more  elegant  and  natural  than  Lord 
Bacon's,  who,  in  his  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  supposes 
this  story  to  warn  us  against  inquiring  into  the  secrets  of 
princes,  by  showing  that  those  who  know  that  which  for 
reasons  of  state  ought  to  be  concealed  will  be  dete<^ed 
and  destroyed  by  their  own  servants.  The  thought 
may  have  been  8Ugee.«ted  by  Daniel's  Fifth  Sonnet,  in 
his  Delia;  or  by  Whitney's  Emblems,  1596,  p.  14; 
and  a  passage  in  the  Dedication  to  Aldington's  trans- 
lation of  '  The  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,'  IMO,  maT  hara 
suggested  these. 
0  Heat  for  heated. 


ScxNs  m. 
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How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  shaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock'  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her  !  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart,' 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  fiU'd 
(Her  sweet  perfections)  with  one  selP  king! — 
Away  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers  ; 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.     TheSra  Coast.    Entery  101.A.,  Cap- 
tain, and  Sailors. 

Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 

Cap.  Ill3Tia,  lady. 

Via.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance  he   is  not  drown'd : — What  think  you, 
sailors  ? 

Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were  saved. 

Vio.  O  my  poor  brother  !  and  so,  perchance,  may 
he  be. 

Cap.  True,  madam :    and,  to  comfort  you  with 
chance, 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 
When  you,  and  that  poor  number  saved  with  you, 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat,  I  saw  your  brother. 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast,  that  lived  upon  the  sea. 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves, 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio.  For  saying  so,  there's  gold  : 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope, 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority, 
The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country  ? 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and  bom 
Not  three  hours  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio.  Who  governs  here  ? 

Cap.  A  noble  duke,  in  nature, 

As  in  his  name  ? 

Vio.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap.  Orsino. 

Vio.  Orsino  !  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now, 

Or  was  so  very  late  :   for  but  a  month 
Ago  I  went  from  hence  ;  and  then  'twas  fresh 
In  murmur  (as  you  know,  what  great  ones  do, 
The  less  will  prattle  of,)  that  he  did  seek 
The  love  of  fair  Olivia.  ^ 

Vio.  What's  she  ? 

Cap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since  ;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother, 
Who  shortly  also  died  :    for  whose  dear  love 
They  say  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company 
And  sight  of  men. 

Vio.  O,  that  I  serv'd  that  lady  : 

And  might  not  be  delivered  to  the  world. 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow, 
What  my  estate  is.* 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass  ; 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit, 
No,  not  the  duke's. 


1  Sn,  in  Sidney's  Arcadia—"  the^cA  of  unspeaka- 
ble virtues." 

2  The  llrer,  brain,  and  heart  yiztr  then  considered 
the  seats  of  passion,  judgment,  and  sentiments.  These 
are  wliat  Shakspeare  calls  her  sweet  perfections, 
though  he  has  not  very  clearly  expressed  it. 

3  Sflfking  signifies  seJf  same  iting,  i.  e.  one  and  the 
eame  king. 

4  i.  e.  'I  wish  I  might  not  be  made  public  to  the 
world,  with  regard  to  the  state  of  ]ny  birth  and  fortune, 
till  I  have  gained  a  ripe  opportunity  for  my  design.' 
Johnson  remarks  that  '  Viola  seems  to  have  formed 
a  deep  design  with  very  little  premeditation.'  In  the 
novel  upon  which  the  phiy  is  foundeil,  the  Duke  being 
driven  upon  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  by  a  tempest,  SiKa,  the 
daughter  of  the  governorj  falls  in  love  with  him,  and  on 
his  departure  goes  in  pursuit  of  him.  All  this  Shak- 
speare knew,  ami  probably  intended  to  tell  In  some  fu- 
ture scene,  but  afterwards  fiirgiit  it.  Viola,  in  Act  ii.  Sc. 
4,  plainly  alludes  to  her  having  been  secretly  In  love 


Vio.  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain ; 

And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe,  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  pray  thee,  and  I'll  pay  thee  bounteously, 
Conceal  me  what  I  am ;  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as,  haply,  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I'll  serve  this  duke ; 
Thou  shall  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him,' 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains  ;  for  I  can  sing, 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music, 
That  will  allow''  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap,  to  time  I  will  commit; 
Only  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I'll  be : 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see ! 

Vio.  I  thank  thee :  Lead  me  on.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.     A  Room  in  Olivia's  Howie.    Enter 
Sir  Toby  Belch  arid  Maria. 

Sir  To.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  take 
the  death  of  her  brother  thus  ?  I'm  sure,  care's  an 
enemy  to  life. 

JV/ar.  By  my  troth.  Sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in 
e<irlier  o'nights  ;  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great 
exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted.' 

3Iar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within 
the  modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  To.  Confine  ?  I'll  confine  myself  no  finer 
than  I  am  :  these  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink 
in,  and  no  be  these  boots  too ;  an  they  he  not,  let 
them  hang  themselves  in  their  own  straps. 

Mar.  That  quaffing  and  drinking  will  undo  you : 
I  heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday  ;  and  of  a  fool- 
ish knight,  that  you  brought  in  one  uight  here,  to  be 
her  wooer. 

Sir  To.  Who  ?     Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  To.  He's  as  tall'  a  man  as  anv's  in  Plyria. 

Mar.  What's  that  to  the  purposed 

iStr  To.  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a 
year. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  he'll  have  but  a  year  in  all  these 
ducats  ;  he's  a  very  fool  and  a  prodigal. 

Sir  To.  Fye,  that  you'll  say  so !  ne  plays  o'  the 
viol-de-gambo,  and  speaks  tliree  or  four  languages 
word  for  word  without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good 
gifts  of  nature. 

Mar.  He  hath,  indeed, — almost  natural :  for,  be- 
sides that  he's  a  fool,  he's  a  great  quarreller ;  and, 
but  that  he  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the 
gust  he  hath  in  quarrelling,  'tis  thought  among  the 
prudent,  he  would  quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave. 

iSir  To.  By  this  hand  they  are  scoundrels,  and 
substracters,  that  say  so  of  him.    Who  are  they? 

Mar.  They  that  add  moreover,  he's  drunk  nightly 
in  your  company. 

Sir  To.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece  ;  FU 
drink  to  her,  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my 
throat,  and  drink  in  Illyria :  He's  a  coward,  and  a 
coystril,*  that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece,  till  his 
brains  turn  o'  the  toe  like  a  parish-top.'"     What, 


with  the  Duke,  but  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with 
her  delicacy  to  have  made  an  open  confession  of  it  to 
the  Captain. 

5  This  plan  of  Viola's  was  not  pursued,  as  it  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  plot  of  the  play.  She 
was  presented  as  a  page  not  as  an  eunuch. 

6  Approve. 

7  A  ludicrous  use  of  a  formal  law  phrase. 

8  That  is  as  valiant  a  man,  as  tall  a  manj  Is  used 
here  by  Sir  Toby  with  more  than  the  usual  licence  of 
the  word ;  lie  was  pleased  with  the  equivoque,  and  ban 
ters  upon  the  diminutive  stature  of  poor  Sir  Andrew, 
and  his  utter  want  of  courage. 

9  A  coystril  is  a  low,  mean,  or  worthless  fellow. 

10  A  larM  top  was  formerly  kept  in  every  village,  to 
be  whipped  in  frosty  weather,  that  the  peasants  might 
be  kept  warm  by  exercise,  and  out  of  mischief  when 
they  could  not  work.  «  To  sleep  like  a  Tuwa-top '  is  a 
proverbial  sxi^ression. 
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TWELFTH  NIGHT  ;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


Act   L 


wench?     Casfiliano  volto;'  for  here  comes  Sir  An- 
drew Ajrue-face. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Acue-cheek. 

Sir  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch !  how  now,  Sir  Toby 
Belch. 

Sir  To,  Sweet  Sir  Andrew  ! 

Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  Sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir  And.  What's  that  ? 

Sir  To.  My  niece's  chamber-maid. 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Accost,  I  desire  better 
acquaintance. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Mary  Accost,'    •  » 

Sir  To.  You  mistake,  knight:  accost,  is,  front 
her,  board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake  her 
m  this  company.     Is  that  the  meaning  of  accost  ? 

Mccr.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  part  so,  Sir  Andrew,  'would 
thou  might'st  never  draw  sword  again. 

Sir  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would  I 
might  never  draw  sword  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you 
think  you  have  fools  in  hand  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  have ;  and  here's 
my  hand. 

Mar.  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free :  I  pray  you,  bring 
your  hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink. 

Sir  And.  Wherefore,  sweetheart  ?  what's  your 
pietaphor? 

Mar.  It's  dry,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Why,  I  think  so  ;  I  am  not  such  an  ass, 
but  I  can  keep  my  hand  dry.    But  what's  your  jest  ? 

Mar.  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

SW  And.  Are  you  full  of  them  ? 

Mar.  Ay,  sir  ;  I  have  them  at  my  finger^'  ends : 
marry,  now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am  barren. 

[Exit  Maria. 

Sir  To.  O  kninht,  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary  : 
When  did  I  see  thee  so  put  down  ? 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think ;  unless  you 
see  canary  put  me  down :  Methinks,  sometimes  I 
Jiave  no  more  wit  than  a  christian,  or  an  ordinary 
man  has :  but  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, that  does  harm  to  my  wit. 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And.  An  I  thought  that,  I'd  forswear  it.  V\\ 
ride  home  to-morrow.  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  Pourquoy,  my  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  AtuI.  What  is  pourquoy?  do  or  not  do  ?  I 
would  I  had  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues,  that 
I  have  in  fencing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting :  O, 
had  I  but  followed  the  arts : 

Sir  To.  Then  hadst  thou  had  an  excellent  head 
of  hair. 

Sir  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair? 

Sir  To.  Past  question  ;  for  thou  seest  it  will  not 
curl  by  nature. 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  wel  enough,  does't 
not? 


1  The  old  copy  reads  Castiliano  vulgo.  Warburton 
proposed  reading  Castiliano  volto.  In  Eng'lish,  put  on 
your  Castilian  countenance,  i.  e.  '  grave  serious  looks.' 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Warburton  was  right,  for  that  read- 
ing is  required  by  the  context,  and  Castiliano  Tuteo  has 
no  meaning.  But  I  have  met  with  a  passage  in  Hall's 
Satires,  B.  iv.  S.  2,  which  I  think  places  it  beyond  a 
duubt : — 

'  he  can  kiss  hand  in  gree, 

And  with  good  grace  bow  it  below  the  knee, 

Or  make  a  Spanish  face  with  fawning  cheer, 
t     With  th'  Hand  conge  like  a  cavalier. 

And  shake  his  head,  and  cringe  his  neck  and  sido,'&c. 
The  SpaniartU  were  in  high  estimation  for  courtesy, 
though  the  natural  gravity  of  the  naxional  countenance 
was  thought  tn  be  a  clonk  for  villany.  The  Castiliano 
volto  was  in  direct  onposition  to  the  viso  sciolto  which 
!the  noblo  Enman  told  Sir  Henry  Wootton  would  go  safe 
over  the  world.  Castiliano  vulgo,  besides  its  want  of 
connexion  or  meaning  in  this  place,  could  hardly  have 
been  a  proverbial  phrase,  when  we  remenber  that  Cas- 
tile ia  the  noblest  part  of  Spain 


Sir  To.  Excellent ;  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  dbtafi*; 
and  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee  between 
her  legs  and  spin  it  off. 

Sir  And.  'Fauh,  I'll  home  to-morrov/.  Sir  Toby  : 
your  niece  will  not  be  seen  ;  or,  if  she  be,  it's  four 
to  one  she'll  none  of  me  :  the  coimt  himself,  here 
hard  by,  woos  her. 

Sir  To.  She'll  none  o'  the  count ;  she'll  not  match 
above  her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit ; 
I  have  heard  her  swear  it.  Tut,  there  s  life  in't,  man. 

Sir  And.  I'll  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fel 
low  o'  the  strangest  mind  i'  the  world  ;  I  delight  in 
masques  and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 

Str  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kickshaws,  knight? 

Sir  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he 
be,  imder  the  degree  of  my  betters  ;  and  yet  I  will 
not  connpare  with  an  old  man. 

Sir  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliord, 
knight? 

-Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to't. 

Sir  And.  And,  I  think  I  have  the  back-trick,  sim- 
ply as  strong  as  any  man  in  Illyria. 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  where- 
fore have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them?  are 
they  Tike  to  take  dust,  like  mistress  Mall's  picture  ?• 
why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a  galliard,  and 
come  home  in  a  coranlo  ?  My  very  wjQk  should  be 
a  jig ;  I  would  not  so  much  as  make  water,  but  in  a 
sink-a-pace.*  What  dost  thou  mean  ?  is  it  a  world 
to  hide  virtues  in?  I  did  tliink,  by  the  excellent 
constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was  formed  under  the  star 
of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And,  Ay,  'tis  strong,  and  it  does  indiflerent 
well  in  aflame-coloured  stock.*  Shall  we  set  about 
some  revels  ? 

Sir  To.  What  shall  we  do  else  ?  were  we  not 
born  under  Taurus  ? 

Sir  And.  Taurus  ?  that's  sides  and  heart. 

Sir  To.  No,  sir ;  it  is  legs  and  thighs.'  Let  me 
see  thee  caper :  ha !  higher :  ha,  ha ! — excellent ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV.    A  Room    m    the    Duke's   palace. 
Enter  VALsyTijiE,  and  Viola  in  man's  attire. 

Vol.  If  the  Duke  continues  these  favours  towards 
you,  Cesario,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced ; 
he  hatli  known  you  but  three  days,  and  already  you 
are  no  stranger. 

Vio.  You  Hither  fear  his  humour,  or  my  negli^ 
gence,  that  you  c-Ul  in  question  the  continuance  of 
his  love  :  -Is  he  inconstant,  sir,  in  his  favours  ? 

Vol.  No,  believe  me. 

£nter  Duke,  Como,  eoid  Attendant  s . 

Vio.  I  thank  you.    Here  comes  the  count. 

Duke.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho  ? 

Vio.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord  ;  here, 

Duke.  Stand  you  awhile  aloof — Cesario, 
Thou  knowest  no  less  but  all ;  I  have  unclasp'd 
To  thee  tlie  book  even  of  my  secret  soul : 


3  i.  e.  Mall  Cutpurse,  whose  real  name  was  Mary 
Frith.  She  was  at  once  an  hermaphrodite,  a  bawd,  a 
prostitute,  abully,  a  thief,  and  a  receiver  of  suilen  roods. 
A  book  called  '  The  Madde  Prankes  of  Merry  Mall  of 
the  Banksiile,  with  her  Walks  in  Man's  Apparel,  and  to 
what  pur})ose,  by  John  Day,'  was  entered  on  the  Sta- 
tioners'books  inJ6I0.  Mi'ddleton  and  Decker  wrote  a 
Comedy,  of  which  she  is  the  heroine,  and  a  life  of  her 
was  published  in  1662,  with  her  portrait  in  male  altire. 
As  this  extraordinary  persoiioge  partook  of  both  sexes, 
the  curtain  which  Sir  Toby  mentions  would  not  have 
been  unnecessarily  drawn  before  such  a  picture  of  her 
as  might  have  been  exhibited  in  an  ageol  which  neither 
too  much  delicacy  nor  too  much  decency  was  the  cha> 
racteristic, 

3  Citujue.pace,  the  name  of  a  dance,  the  measures 
whereof  ore  regulated  by  the  number  5,  also  called  a 
Galliard. 

4  Stocking. 

5  Alluding  to  the  medical  aetrolojry  of  the  almanacks. 
Both  the  knights  are  wrong,  but  their  ignorance  is  per- 
haps intentional.  Taurua  js  made  to  govern  the  necM 
and  throat. 
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Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait'  unto  her ; 
Be  not  deny'd  access,  stand  at  her  doors, 
Atid  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow. 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Vio.  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  be  so  abandon'd  to  her  sorrow 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds, 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio.  Sav,  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord ;   what 
then? 

Duke.  O,  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love, 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  tc.ith : 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes  ; 
She  will  a  tend  it  better  in  thy  youth, 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Vio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it ; 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years 
That  say,  thou  art  a  man  :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill  and  sound. 
And  all  is  sembiative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair : — Some  four  or  five  attend  him ; 
All,  if  you  will ;  for  I  myself  am  best, 
When  least  in  company : — Prosper  well  in  this. 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord. 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio.  I'll  do  my  best 

To  woo  your  lady  :  yet  [Aside,]  a  baiful*  strife ! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.   [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.  A  Room  in  Olivia's  house.  Enter 
Maria  and  Clown.* 

Mar.  Nay,  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been, 
or  I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may 
enter,  in  way  of  thy  excuse :  my  lady  will  hang 
thee  for  thy  absence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me :  he  that  is  well  hanged  in 
his  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours. 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

Cto.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten*  answer :  I  can  tell  thee 
where  that  saying  was  born,  of,  I  fear  no  colours. 

Clo.  Where,  good  mistress  Mary ! 

Mar.  In  the  wars  ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to 
say  in  your  foolery. 

Clo.  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom,  that  have  it ; 
and  those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long 
absent :  or,  to  be  turned  away,  is  not  that  as  good 
as  a  hanging  to  you  ? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  hanging  prevents  a  bad  mar- 
riase  ;  and,  for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it  out. 

Mar.  You  are  resolute  then  ? 

Clo.  Not  so  neither ;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two 
points. 

3'Iar.  That,  if  one  break,'  the  other  will  hold ;  or, 
if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall. 

Clo.  Apt,  m  good  faith  ;  very  apt !  Well,  go  tliy 
way ;  if  Sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert 
as  witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  flesh  as  any  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that ;  here 
comes  my  lady :  make  your  excuse  wisely,  you 
were  best.  [Exil. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Malvoho. 

Clo.  Wit,  and't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good 
fooling !  Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do 
very  oft  prove  fools ;    and  I,   that  am  sure  I  lack 


thee,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man:  For  what  says 
Quinapalus  ?  Better  a  witty  fool,  than  a  foolish  wit. 
God  bless  thee,  lady ! 


1  Go  thy  way. 

2  A  contest  full  of  impediments. 

3  The  clown  in  this  play  is  a  domestic  fool  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Olivia.  He  is  speciflcally  termed  an  allowed 
fool,  and  '  Feste,  the  jester  that  the  lady  Olivia's  father 
took  much  delight  in.'  Malvolio  speaks  of  him  as  '  a 
set  fool.'  The  dress  of  the  domestic  fbol  was  of  two 
sorts,  described  by  Mr.  Douce  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Clowns  and  Fools  of  Shakspeare,  to  -vhich  we  must 
refer  the  reader  for  full  information.  The  dress  some- 
times appropriated  to  the  character  is  thus  described  in 
Tarleton's  Newes  out  of  Purgatory :  '  I  saw  one  attired 
In  russet,  with  a  button'd  cap  upon  his  head,  a  bag  by 
his  side,  and  a  strong  bat  in  his  hand ;  so  artificial^  at- 


Oli.  Take  the  fool  away. 
Clo,  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows  ?     Take  away  tho 
lady.  '" 

Oli.  Go  to,  you're  a  dry  fool;  I'll  'no  more  of 
you  :  besides  you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,''    that  drink  and  good 
counsel  will  amend  :  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink,  then 
is  the  fool  not  dry  ;  bid  the  dishonest  man  mend 
himself;  if  he  mend,   he  is  no  longer  dishonest ;  if 
he  cannot,   let  the  botcher  mend   him :  Any  thing 
that's  mended,  is  but  patched :  virtue,  that  trans- 
gresses,  is   but  patched  with   sin:    and  sin,  that 
amends,  is  but  patched  with  virtue :    If  that  this 
simple  syllogism  will  serve,  so;   if  it  will  not,  what 
remedy  ?     As  there  is  no  true  cuckold  but  calamity, 
so  beauty's  a  flower  : — the  lady  bade  take  away  the 
fool ;  therefore,  I  say  again,  take  her  away. 
Oli.  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 
Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree ! — Lady, 
Cucullus  nonjacit  monachum  ;  that's  as  much  as  to 
say,  I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain.     Good  madon- 
na, give  me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 
Oli.  Can  you  do  it  ? 
Clo.  Dexterously,  good  madam. 
Oli.  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catechize  you  for  it,  madonna^ 
Good  mv  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

(Mi.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness,  I'll 
'bide  your  proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  mourn'st  thou? 
Oli.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 
Clo.  I  think  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 
Oli.  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool 
Clo.  The  more  fool  you,  madonna,  to  mourn  for 
your  brother's  soul  being  in  heaven. — Take  away 
the  fiol,  gentlemen. 

Oli.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio  ?  doth 
he  not  mend  ? 

Mai.  Yes  ;  and  shall  do,  till  the  pangs  of  death 
shake  him  :  Infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth 
ever  make  the  better  fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for 
the  better  cncreasing  your  folly  !  Sir  Toby  will  be 
sworn  that  I  am  no  fox ;  but  he  will  not  pass  his 
word  for  twopence  that  you  are  no  fool. 
Oli.  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio? 
Mai.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such 
a  barren  rascal ;  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day 
with  an  ordinary  fool  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a 
stone-  Look  you  now,  he's  out  of  his  guard  alrea- 
dy ;  unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to  him, 
he  is  gagged.  I  protest  I  take  these  wise  men,  that 
crow  so  at  these  set  of  kind  fools,  no  better  than  the 
fools'  zanies.' 

OR.  O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and 
taste  with  a  distempered  appetite.  To  be  generous, 
guiltless,  and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take  those 
things  for  bird-bolts,'  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets : 
There  is  no  slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do 
nothing  but  rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet 
man,  tliough  he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now  Mercury  endure  thee  with  leasing,'  for 
thou  speakest  well  of  fools ! 

Re-enter  Mahia. 
Mar.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gen- 
tleman, much  desires  to  speak  with  you. 

tired  for  a  clowne  as  I  began  to  call  Tarleton's  wonted 
shape  to  remembrance.' 

4  Short  and  spare.  '  Sparing,  niggardly,  insuffl- 
cient,  like  the  fare  of  old  times  in  Lent.  Metaphori- 
cally, short,  laconic.^  Says  Steevens.  I  rather  incline 
to  Johnson's  explanation,  '  a  good  dry  answer.'  Stee- 
vens does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  a  dry  fig 
was  called  a  lenten  fig.  In  fact,  lenten  fare  was  dry  fare. 

5  Points  were  laces  which  fastened  the  hose  or 
breeches. 

6  Italian,  mistress,  dame. 

7  Fools'  baubles. 

8  Bird-bolts  were  short  thick  arrows  with  obtus^ 
ends,  used  fur  shooting  younj;  rooks  and  other  birds 

9  Lyia^ 


TWELFTH  NIGHT;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


I(M 

OIL  From  the  «ount  Orsino,  is  it? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  madam ;  'tis  a  fair  yoimg  man, 
and  well  attended, 

OH.  Who  of  my  people  hold  hinri  in  delay  ? 

Mar.  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

Oli.  Fetch  him  off,  I  priiy  you ;  he  speaks  no- 
thing but  madman  :  Fie  on  him  !  [Exit  Maria.] 
Go  you,  Malvolio ;  if  it  be  a  suit  from  the  count,  I 
am  sick,  or  not  at  home  ;  what  you  will  to  dismiss 
it.  \Kxil  Malvolio.]  Now  you  see,  sir,  how 
your  fooling  grows  old,  and  people  dislike  it. 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  thy 
eldest  son  should  be  a  fool :  whose  skull  Jove  cram 
with  brains,  for  here  he  comes,  one  of  thy  kin,  has 
a  most  weak  pia  maier.^ 

Enier  Sir  Toby  Belch. 

OJi.  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk.— What  is  he 
at  the  trate,  cousin  ? 

Sir  To.-  A  gentleman. 

Oli.  A  gentleman  !  what  gentleman  ? 

Sir  To.  'Tis  a  gentleman  here — A  plague  o'thcsc 
pickle-herrings  ! — How  now,  sot? 

Clo.  Good  Sir  Toby, 

Oli.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  you  come  so  early 
by  this  lethargy  ? 

Sir  To.  Lechery  !  I  defy  lechery :  There's  one 
at  the  gate. 

OH.  Ay,  marry  ;  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will,  I  care 
not :  give  me  faith,  say  I.   Well,  it's  all  one.  [Exit. 

Oli^  What's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  ? 

Clo.  Like  a  drown'd  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman  : 
one  draught  above  neat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the 
second  mads  him  ;  and  a  third  drowns  him. 

Oli.  Go  thou  aad  seek  the  coroner,  and  let  him 
sit  o'  my  coz  ;  for  he's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink  ; 
he's  drown'd  ;  go,  look  af  er  him. 

CI).  He  is  but  ma  1  yet,  madonna ;  and  the 
fool  khall  look  to  the  madman.  [Exit  Clown. 

iie-«ntrr  Malvolio. 
:  Jtfoi.  Madam,  yond'  young  fellow  gwears  he  will 
speak  to  you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick  ;  he  takes 
on  him  to  understand  so  much,  and  lKerefor<>  corner 
to  speak  with  you  :  I  told  him  you  were  asleep ;  he 
seems  to  have  a  foreknowledige  of  that  too,  and 
therefore  come*  to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to  be 
said  to  him,  lady?  he's  fortified  against  any  denial. 

Oli.  Tull  him,  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Med.  He  has  been  told  so :  and  he  says,  he'll 
stand  at  your  door  like  a  sherifT's  post,' and  be  the 
•upr>orter  of  a  bench,  but  he'll  sneak  with  you. 

Uli.  What  kind  of  man  is  he  / 

Mai.  Why,  of  man  kind. 

Oli.  What  manner  of  man  ? 

Mai.  Of  very  ill  manner ;  he'll  speak  with  yoii, 
will  vou  or  no. 

Oli.  Of  what  personage  and  years  is  he  ? 

M(d.  Not  vet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young 
enough  for  a  )>oy  ;  a."  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peas- 
cod,  or  a  codling^  when  'tis  almost  an  apple :  'tis 
with  him  e'en  standing  water,  between  Doy  and 
man.  He  is  very  well  favoured,  and  he  speaks 
very  shrewishly  ;  one  would  think,  his  mother's  milk 
were  scarce  out  of  him. 

Oli.  Let  him  approach :  Call  in  my  gentle- 
woman. 

Md.  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  [Exit. 


ActL 


1  The  membrane  that  covers  the  brain. 
•i  The  sheri/Ts  formerly  had  paimeii  posts  set  up  at 
their  duors,  on  which  proclaraaiinns,  &c.  were  aflixed. 

3  Jl  cotUhtg  (according  to  Mr.  Giffonl.)  means  an 
involucrum  or  A-r//,  aad  was  used  bv  our  old  writers  for 
that  early  slate  of  ve£;p.lation,when  the  fruit,  after  shak- 
ing off  the  blossom,  began  to  assume  a  globular  and 
determinate  shaiie.  Mr.  Narcs  says,  a  eodiinfi  was  o 
youn^  raw  apple,  fit  f.ir  ncHhiiig  without  dressing,  and 
(hat  It  is  so  named  because  it  was  chiefly  eaten  when 
coddled  or  scalded  ;  codlings  bein?  particularly  so  used 
when  unriue.  Florio  interpreia  '  M«l*  cotte,  quodlings, 
boiled  apples.' 

4  Accountable, 


Re-enter  Maria. 


OH.  Give  me  mv  veil ;  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  face ; 
We'll  once  more  liear  Orsino's  embassy. 

.  •  Eriter  Viola, 

Vio.  The  honoiu-able  lady  of  the  house,  whidi 
is  she  ? 

Oli.  Speak  to  me,  I  shall  answer  for  her  :  Toor 
will? 

Vio.  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchabla 
beauty, — ^I  pray  you,  tell  me,  if  this  be  the  lady  of 
the  house,  for  I  never  saw  her :  I  would  be  loath 
to  cast  away  my  speech  ;  for,  besides  that  it  is  ex- 
cellently well  penn'd,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to 
con  it.  Good  beauties,  let  me  sustain  no  scorn  ; 
I  am  very  comptible,*  even  to  the  least  sinister 
usage. 

Oli.  Whence  come  you,  sir  ? 

Vio.  1  can  say  little  more  than  I  have  studied, 
and  that  question's  out  uf  my  part.  Good  gentle 
one,  give  me  modest  assurance,  if  you  be  the  lady 
of  the  house,  that  I  may  proceed  in  my  speech. 

Oli.  Are  you  a  comedian  ? 

Vio.  No,  my  profound  heart :  and  yet,  by  the 
very  fangs  of  malice,  I  swear,  I  am  not  that  Iplay. 
Are  you  the  lady  of  the  house  ? 

Oli.  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Vio.  Most  certa-n,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp 
yourself;  for  what  is  yours  to  bestow,  is  not  yours 
to  reserve.  But  this  is  from  my  commission :  1 
will  on  with  my  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then 
shew  you  the  heart  of  my  message. 

Oli.  Come  to  what  is  important  in't:  I  forgive 
yo-i  the  praise. 

Vio.  Alas,  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  'tis 
poetical. 

Oli.  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned  ;  I  pray  you, 
keep  it  in.  I  heard  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates  ; 
and  allowed  your  approach,  rather  to  wonder  at 
yon  than  to  hear  you.  If  you  be  not  mad,*  be 
gone  ;  if  you  have  reason,  be  brief:  'tis  not  th.tt 
time  of  moon  with  me,  to  make  one  in  so  skipping* 
a  dialogue. 

Mar.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir  ?  here  lies  your  way. 

Vio.  No,  goo'l  swabbe' :  I  am  to  hull'  here  a 
little  longer. — Some  mollification  for  your  giant," 
sweet  laHv. 

OH.  Tell  me  your  mind. 

Vio.  I  am  a  messenger. 

Oli.  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deli- 
ver, when  the  courtesy  of  it  is  so  feiM^ul.  Speak 
your  office. 

Vio.  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no 
overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage  ;  I  hold  the 
olive  in  my  hand  :  ray  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as 
matter. 

Oli.  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you? 
what  would  you  ? 

Vio.  The  rudeness,  that  hath  appear'd  in  me, 
have  I  leam'd  from  my  entertainment.  What  I  am, 
and  what  I  would,  are  as  secret  as  maidenhead  :  to 
your  ears,  divinity  ;  to  any  other's,  profanation. 

Oli.  Give  us  the  place  alone  ;  we  will  hear  this 
divinity.  [Exit  Maria.]  Now,  sir,  what  is  your 
text? 

Vio.  Most  sweet  ladv, 

Oli.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be 
said  of  it.     Where  lies  your  text  ? 


5  The  sense  seems  to  require  that  we  should  read — 
'  ifyou  be  mad,  be?one.'  For  the  words  be  mad  in  the 
first  part  of  the  sentence  are  opposed  to  reatoH  in  the 
second. 

6  i.  e.  wild,  frolic,  mad. 

7  To  hull  means  to  drive  to  and  fro  upon  the  water 
without  sails  or  rudder. 

S  Ladies  in  romance  are  guarded  by  gl.inui.  Viola 
seeing  the  waiting-maid  so  eager  to  oppose  her  message, 
entreats  Olivia  to  pacify  her  giant.    There  is  also  a 

Cleasant  allusion  to  the  diminutive  size  of  Maria,  wIm 
I  subsequently  called  Utile  villain,  youngetl  wren  of 
nine,  kc.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  fsmals  paiti 
were  played  by  bojf*. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT ;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


SCKHE   IV. 

Vio.  In  Orsino  s  bosom  ? 

OIL  In  his  bosom  ?  In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ? 
Vio.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his 
heart, 

Oti.  O,  I  have  read  it ;  it  is  heresy.  Have  you 
no  more  to  say  ? 

Vio.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 
Oil.  Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord 
to  negotiate  with  my  face  ?  you  are  now  out  of  your 
text :  but  we  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  shew  you 
the  picture.     Look  you,  sir,  such  a  one  as  I  was, 
this  presents  : ' — Is't  not  well  done  ?        [  Unveiling. 
Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 
Oh.  'Tis  in  grain,  sir ;  'twill  endure  wind  and 
weather. 

Vio.  'Tis  beauty  truly  blent,^  whose  red  and  white 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on  : 
Lady,  you  are  the  cruel'si  she  alive, 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy.' 

Oli.  O,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard-hearted  ;  I  will 
jrive  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty :  It  shall  be 
inventoried  ;  and  every  particle  and  utensil  label- 
ed to  my  will :  as,  item,  two  lips  indifferent  red  ; 
item,  two  gray  eyes,  with  lids  to  them  ;  item,  one 
neck,  one  chm,  and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent  hi- 
ther to  'praise*  me  ? 

Vio.  I  see  you  what  you  are :  you  are  too  proud  ; 
But,  if  you  were  tlie  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you  ;  O,  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty  ! 

Oli.  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Vio.  With  adorations,  with  fertile  tears. 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire, 
Oli.  Your  lord  docs  know  my  mind,  I  cannot  love 
him : 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble. 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth  ; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd,'  free,  learn'd,  and  valiant. 
And,  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person  :  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him  ; 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame, 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life, 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense, 
I  would  not  understand  it. 

Oli.  Why,  what  would  you? 

Vio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house  ; 
Write  loyal  cantons''  of  contemned  love, 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
Holla  your  name  to  ihe  reverberate  hills. 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air^ 
Cry  out,  Olivia!  O,  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth. 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

Oli.  You  might  do  much :  What  is  your  parent- 
age ? 
Vxo.  Alwve  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

Oli.  Get  you  to  your  lord  ; 

I  cannot  love  him :  let  him  send  no  more  ; 
Unless,  perchance,  you  come  to  me  again. 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.     Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains  :  spend  this  for  me. 

Vio.  I  am  no  fee'd  post,"  lady  ;  keep  your  purse  ; 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
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Love  make  his  heart  of  flint,  that  you  shall  love ; 

And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 

Plac'd  in  contempt !  Farewell,  fair  cruelty,    {ExU. 

Oli.  What  is  your  parentage  ? 
Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman. — ^I'll  be  sworn  thou  art, 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit, 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon;" — Not  too  fasti- 
soft!  soft! 
Unless  the  master  were  the  man. — How  now  ? 
Even  so  quickly  may  one  catch  the  plague  ? 
Methinks,  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections. 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth, 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.    Well,  let  it  be.— 
What,  ho,  Malvolio  !— 

Re-enter  Malvolio, 

Mai.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

Oli.  Run  after  that  same  peevish  messenger, 
The  county's'"  man:  he  left  this  ring  beliind  him, 
Would  I,  or  not ;  tell  him,  I'll  none  of  it. 
Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord. 
Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes!  I  am  not  for  him : 
If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 
I'll  give  him  reasons  for't.    Hie,  thee,  Malvolio, 

31al.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Oli.  I  do  I  know  not  what :  and  fear  to  find 
Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind." 
Fate,  show  thy  force  :  ourselves  we  do  not  owe  ;•' 
What  is  decreed,  must  be  ;  and  be  this  so !   [Exit, 


ACT  H, 

SCENE  I.  The  Sea  Coast.  Enter  AnTomo  and 
Sebastian, 

Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer  ?  nor  will  you  not, 
that  I  go  with  you  ? 

Seb.  By  your  patience,  no  :  my  stars  shine  dark' 
ly  over  me  ;  the  malignancy  of  my  fate  might,  per. 
haps,  distemper  yours ;  therefore  I  shall  crave  of 
you  your  leave,  that  I  may  bear  my  evils  alone  :  It 
were  a  bad  recompense  for  your  love,  to  lay  any  oi 
them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me-,yet  know  of  you,  whither  you  are 
bound. 

Seb.  No,  'sooth,  sir ;  my  determinate  voyage  is 
mere  extravagancy.  But  I  perceive  in  you  so  ex- 
cellent  a  toucii  of  modesty,  tliat  you  will  not  extort 
from  me  what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in  ;  therefore  it 
charges  me  in  manners  the  rather  to  express"  niy« 
self.  You  must  know  of  me,  then,  Antonio,  my 
name  is  Sebastian,  which  I  called  Rodorigo :  my 
father  was  that  Sebastian  of  Messaline,'*  whom,  I 
know,  you  have  heard  of:  he  left  behind  him  my« 
self,  and  a  sister,  both  bom  in  an  hour.  If  the  hea- 
vens had  been  pleased,  'would  we  had  so  ended  ! 
but,  you,  sir,  altered  that ;  for,  some  hour  before 
you  took  me  from  the  breach  of  the  sea,  was  my 
sister  drowned. 

Ant.  Alas,  the  day  ! 

Seb.  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  much 
resembled  me,  was  yet  of"  many  accounted  beauti- 
ful :  but,  though  I  could  not,  with  such  estimable 
wonder,"  overfar  believe  that,  yet  thus  far  I  will 
boldly  publish  her,  she  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could 
not  but  call  fair :  she  is  drowned  already,  sir,  with 
salt  water,  though  I  seem  to  drown  her  remem- 
brance again  with  more.'^ 


1  The  old  copy  reads,  '  Look  you,  sh',  such  a  one  as 
I  was  this  present.'  M.  Mason  proposed  to  read  '  Look 
you,  sir,  such  as  once  I  was,  ihis  presents.'  The  sim- 
ple emeiiJation  in  the  text,  which  I  have  ventured  upon,, 
makes  it  intelligible.  We  may  by  tlie  slight  transpo- 
sition of  a  word  make  it  explain  itself:  '  Look  you,  sir, 
sueh  a  one  I  was,  as  this  presents.' 

2  Blended,  mixed  together. 

3  Shakspeare  has  a  similar  thought  repeated  in  his 
third,  ninth,  elfi\enth,  and  thirteenth  sonnets. 

4  i.  e.  appraise. 

6  Well  spoken  of  by  the  world. 

6  Cantos,  verses. 

7  A  most  beautiful  expression  for  an  echo. 

8  Messenger. 

14 


9  Proclamation  of  gentility. 

10  Count. 

11  i.e.  she  fears  that  her  eyes  had  formed  so  tJatterine 
an  idea  of  the  supposed  youth  Cesario,  that  she  should 
not  have  strength  of  mind  sufficient  to  resist  the  impres- 
sion. 

12  i.e.  We  are  not  our  own  masters,  we  cannot  govern 
ourselves  ;  owe  for  oicn,  possess. 

13  Reveal. 

14  Frobably  intended  for  Metelin,  an  island  in  the 
Archipelago. 

15  i.  e.  esteeming  wonder,  or  wonder  and  esteem. 

16  There  is  a  similar  false  thought  in  Hamlet : 
'  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  1  forbid  my  tears,' 
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Am.  Pudon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment. 

Seb.  O,  good  Antonio,  forgive  me  your  trouble. 

jint.  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love,  let 
me  be  your  servant. 

Sd>.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done, 
that  is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire 
it  not.  Fare  ye  well  at  once  ;  my  bosom  is  full  of 
kindness  ;  and  I  am  yet  so  near  the  manners  of  my 
mother,'  that  upon  the  least  occasion  more,  mine 
eyes  will  tell  tales  of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  count 
Orsino's  court :   farewell.  [£xit. 

Ant.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee ! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court. 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there : 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so. 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.  [Exit. 

SCEINE  II.    A  Street     Enter  Viola  ,-  Malto- 
1.10  following. 

Mat.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  countess 
Olivia  ? 

Vio.  Even  now,  sir  ;  on  a  moderate  pace  I  hare' 
since  arrived  but  hiiheiv. 

Mai.  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir  ;  you  might 
have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away 
yourself.  She  adds  moreover,  that  you  should  put 
your  lord  into  a  desperate  assurance  she  will  none 
of  him :  And  one  thing  more  ;  that  you  be  never  so 
hardy  to  come  again  in  his  affairs,  unless  it  be  to 
report  your  lord^  taking  of  this.     Receive  it  so. 

Vio.  She  took  the  ring  of  me  ! — I'll  none  of  it. 

Mai.  Come,  sir,  you  pee^shly  threw  it  to  her ; 
and  her  will  is,  it  sliould  be  so  returned :  if  it  be 
worth  stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  your  eye  ;  if  not, 
be  it  his  that  finds  it.  [Exit. 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her  •  Wliat  means  this  lady  ? 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her ! 
She  made  good  view  of  me  ;  indeed  so  much. 
That,  sure  methought  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue,* 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure  ;  the  cunning  of  her  passion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring !   why,  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man  ; — If  it  be  so,  (as  'tis,) 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness,  ■ 
Wherein  the  pregnant'  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper-false* 
In  woman's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  ! 
Alas,  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we  ; 
For,  such  as  we  are  made  of,  such  we  be. 
How  will  this  fadge  7'  My  master  loves  her  dearly  : 
And  I.  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seemi  to  dote  on  me  : 
What  will  become  of  this  !  As  I  am  man, 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 
As  I  am  woman,  now  alas  the  day ! 
What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe  7 
O  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  to  untie.  [ExiL 

SCENE  III.— ^  Room  in  Olivia's  Hoiue.    Enter 
Sir  Tobt  Belch,  and  Sia  Ardkkw  Aove- 

CHEEK. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  Sir  Andrew :  not  to  be  a-bed 
after  midnight,  is  to  be  up  betimes  ;  and  diiuado 
twgere,^  thou  know'sL 


1  So.  in  Henry  V.  Act  v.  8  c.  6. 

'.\na  all  my  mother  came  into  my  eyes.' 

2  i.  e.  the  fixed  and  eager  view  she  took  of  me  per- 
verted the  use  of  her  tongue,  and  made  her  talk  dis- 
tractedly. 3  Dexterous,  ready  fiend. 

4  How  easy  is  it  for  the  proper  (i.  e.  fair  in  their  ap- 
pearance,) and  faUe  (i.  e.  deceitful,)  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  tlie  easy  hearts  of  women ! 

5  Suit,  or  fit. 

6  Dilucuio  aurgere,  tafuberrimum  eat.  This  adage 
lain  Lilly's  Orammar. 

7  A  riillculc  of  the  medical  theory  of  that  time,  which 
stipposed  health  to  consist  in  the  just  temperament  of 
the  four  elctnenit  in  the  human  frame.  Homer  ajprees 
with  Sir  Andrew : 

'  -        strength  consists  in  spirits  and  In  blood, 
And  tlyiM  an  owM  to  generous  wine  and  fnoil 

JOiad  u. 


Act  fL 


Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not :  but  I 
know  to  be  up  late,  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion  :  I  hate  it  as  as  un- 
filled can  :  To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to 
bed  then,  is  early  ;  so  that  to  go  to  bed  after  mid- 
night, is  to  go  to  bed  betimes.  Do  not  our  live* 
consist  of  the  four  elements  ? 

iS'ir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say  ;  but,  I  think,  it 
rather  consists  of  eating  and  drinking.'' 

Sir  To.  Thou  art  a  scholar  ;  let  us  therefore  eat 
and  drink. — Marian,  I  say  ! — a  stoop  of  wine ! 
Enter  Clown. 

Sir  And,  Here  comes  the  fool,  i'faith. 

do.  How  now,  my  hearts  ?  Did  you  never  8e« 
the  picture  of  we  three  ?• 

Sir.  To.  Welcome,  ass,  now  let's  have  a  catch. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excel- 
lent breast.'  I  had  rather  than  forty  shill'ngs  I  had 
such  a  leg :  and  so  sweet  a  breaih  to  sin^,  as  the 
fool  tias.  In  sooth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious 
fooling  last  night,  '.vh^n  thou  spokest  of  Pigrosro- 
mitus,  of  the  Yapians  passing  the  equinoctial  of 
Queubus:  'twas  very  good,  iTaith.  I  sent  thee 
sixpence  for  thy  leman:'"  Hadst  it? 

Clo.  I  did  impeticos  thy  gratillity  :"  for  Malvo- 
lio's  nt>se  is  no  whipstock  :  My  lady  has  a  white 
hand,  and  the  Myrmidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent !  Why,  this  is  the  best  fool- 
ing, when  all  is  done.     Now  a  song. 

Sir  To.  Come  on ;  there  is  sixpence  for  you ; 
let's  have  a  song. 

Sir  And.  There's  a  testril  of  me  too ;  if  one 
knight  give  a 

Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of 
good  life  ? 

Sir  To.  A  love-song,  a  love-song. 

<Sir  And.  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

SONG. 
Clo.    O  mxitreM  mint,  tuAere  art  ym  roaminf  ? 
O,  ttay  and  hear  ;  your  trut  love'i  coming, 

Thai  can  ang  ioiA  fugh  and  low  : 
Trip  no  further^  pretty  tweeting; 
Journeys  end  in  Toiler*'  meetings 
Every  wiae  mm't  ton  doth  fcnoio. 
Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i'faith ! 
Sir  To.    Good,  good. 

Clo.    fVhat  it  /otw  ?  '(it  not  heret^  ; 

Fremnt  mirth  hath  ^rtttnt  Imtgkttr  ; 

What^t  to  eome  u  tHU  ttnntrt : 
In  delay  there  liet  mo  pUnty  ; 
Then  come  kits  me,  iweet-rmd-twenty,'* 
Youth' t  a  gtuff  toill  not  endure. 
Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knigfat. 
Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 
Sir  And.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'faith. 
Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  con- 
tagion.    But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance"  in- 
deed ?  Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch,  thai 
will  draw  three  souls  out  of  one  weaver  7'*  shall  ws 
do  that  7 


8  Alluding  to  an  old  common  sign  representing  ttro 
fools  or  loggerheads,  under  which  was  ioacribed,  '  We 
three  loggerheads  be.» 

9  i.  e.  Voice.  In  Fiddcs's  Life  of  Wolsey,  Append,  p 
1-38,  '  Singing  men  well  breatted.''  The  |»raae  is  com. 
mon  to  ail  writers  of  the  poet's  age. 

10  i  e.  mistress. 

1 1  The  greater  part  of  this  scene,  which  the  eoBunen. 
tators  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  is  mere  grao'out 
fooling,  and  was  hardly  meant  to  be  seriously  under, 
stood.  The  Clnwn  uses  the  same  fantastic  langiiaca 
before.  By  some  the  phrase  has  l>een  thought  to  mean 
I  did  impetticoai  or  impocket  thy  gratuity. 

13  Stceet-and-fwentyy  appears  to  have  been  an  an- 
cient term  of  endearment. 

13  Drink  till  the  sky  seem.i  to  turn  round. 

14  Shak8i>rare  represents  weavers  as  much  given  to 
harmony  in  his  time.  The  peripatetic  philosophy  then 
in  vo^ue  lil>erally  gave  every  man  three  snuls,  the  tt- 
grkilire  or  plastic,  the  oni'mo/,  and  th**  rational.  Thus, 
111  Hunon'a  Dictionary,  1S83.  '  Plato  fbisiicd  the  soul  lo 
be  threefold,  wliereo'f  he  pl.iccd  reason  In  the  head,  aii- 
ger  in  the  breast,  desire  or  lust  under  the  heart,  liver, 
Ikes,  Jtc.'    But  k  may  be  doubted  whether  any  allusion 
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Sir  And.  An  you  love  me,  let's  do't :  I  am  dog 
at  a  catch. 

Cto.  By'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 

Sir  And.  Most  certain  :  let  our  catch  be.  Thou 
knave. 

Clo.  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,  knight  ?  I  shall 
be  constrain'd  in't,  to  call  thee  knave,  knight. 

Sir  And.  'Tis  not  the  first  time  1  have  constrain'd 
one  to  ca.i!  me  knave.  Begin,  fool ;  it  begins,  Mold 
thy  peace.^ 

Clo.  I  shall  never  be^in.  if  I  hold  my  peace. 

Sir  And.  Good,  i'faitli !    Come,  begin. 

[Tftey  sing  a  catch. 

Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a  caterwauling  do  you  keep  here ! 
If  my  lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward,  Malvo- 
lio,  and  bid  him  turn  you  out  of  doors,  never  trusl  me. 

Sir  To,  My  lady's  a  Cataian,'^  we  are  politi- 
cians ;  Malvolio's  a  Peg-a-Ramsey,'  and  Three 
merry  men  we  be.  Am  not  I  consanguineous  ?  am 
I  not  of  her  blood  ?  Tilley- valley,*  lady !  There 
dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon,  lady,  lady  !  [Singing. 

Clo.  Beshrew  me,the  knight's  in  admirable  fooling. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  dis- 
posed, and  so  do  I  too ;  he  does  it  with  a  better 
grace,  but  I  do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  2'o.  O,  the  twelfth  day  of  December,^ — 

[Singing. 

Mar.  For  the  love  o'  God,  peaoe. 

Enter  Malyolio. 

MaL  My  masters,  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are  you  ! 
Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  houestv,  but  to  gab- 
ble like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night  ?  bo  you  make 
an  alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak  out 
your  coziers""  catches  without  any  mitigation  or 
remorse  of  voice  ?  Is  there  no  respect  of  place, 
persons,  nor  tinw.,  in  you? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches. 
Sneck  up!' 

Mai.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My 
lady  bade  me  tell  you,  that  though  she  harbours  you 
as  her  kinsman,  she's  nothing  alUed  to  your  disor- 
ders. If  you  can  separate  yourself  from  your  mis- 
demeanors, you  are  welcome  to  the  house  ;  if  not, 
an  it  would  please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  is 
very  willmg  to  bid  you  farevvelL 

Sir  To.  FareweU,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs  be 
gone. 

Mar.  Nay,  good  Sir  Toby. 

Clo.  His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost  done. 

Mai.  Is't  even  so  ? 

Sir  To.  Bitt  I  will  never  die. 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai.  This  is  much  credit  to  you. 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  hid  him  go  ?  [Singing. 

Clo.    What  an  if  you  do  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  spare  not  ? 

Clo.  O  no,  no,  nn,  no,  you  dare  not. 

Sir  To.  Out  o'  time  ?  sir,  ye  lie. — Art  any  more 
than  a  steward  ?  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art 
virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  by  Saint  Anne ;  and  ginger  shall  be 
hot  i'the  mouth  too. 

Sir  To.  Thou'rt  i'the  right. — Go,  sir,  rub  your 
chain"  wdth  crums  : — A  stoop  of  wine,  Maria.' 


to  this  division  of  souls  was  intended.  Sir  Toby  rather 
meant  that  the  catch  should  be  so  harmonious  that  it 
would  hale  the  soul  out  of  a  weaver  thrice  over,  a  rho- 
domontade  way  of  expressing,  that  it  would  give  this 
warm  lover  of  song  thrice  more  delight  thanlt  would 
give  another  man. 

1  This  catch  is  to  be  found  in  '  Pammelia,  Musicke's 
Miscellanie,  1618.'  The  words  and  music  are  in  the 
Variorum  Shakspeare. 

2  This  word  generally  signified  a  sharper.  Sir  To- 
by is  too  drunk  for  precision,  and  uses  it  merely  as  a 
term  of  reproach. 

3  Name  of  an  obscene  old  song. 

4  An  interjection  of  contempt  equivalent  to  fiddle- 
faddle,  possibly  from  the  Latin  Titivillitium. 

3  Sir  Toby,  in  his  cups,  is  full  of  the  fragments  of 
old  ballads :'  such  as, '  There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon 


Mol.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  fa- 
vour at  any  thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would 
not  give  means  for  this  uncivil  rule ;'  she  shall 
know  of  it,  by  this  haiul.  [Exit. 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  ears. 

Sir  And.  'Twere  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink 
when  a  man's  a  hungry,to  challenge  him  to  the  field ; 
and  then  to  break  promise  with  him,  and  make  a 
fool  of  him. 

Sir  To.  Do't  knight  •  I'll  write  thee  a  challenge  ; 
or  I'll  deliver  thy  mdignation  to  him  by  word  of 
mouth. 

Mar.  Sweet  Sir  Toby,  he  patient  for  to-night ; 
since  the  youth  of  the  count's  was  to-day  with  my 
lady,  she  is  much  out  of  quiet.  For  monsieur  Mal- 
volio,  let  me  alone  with  him  :  if  I  do  not  gull  him 
into  a  nay-word,'"  and  make  him  a  common  recre- 
ation, do  not  think  I  have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight 
in  my  bed  :   I  know  I  can  do  it. 

Sir  To.  Possess  us,' '  possess  us  ;  tell  us  some- 
thing of  him. 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Pu- 
ritan. 

Sir  And.  O,  if  I  thought  that,  I'd  beat  him  like 
a  dog. 

Sir  To.  What,  for  being  a  Puritan  ?  thy  exqui- 
site reason,  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for't,  but  I 
have  reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or  any  thing 
constantly  but  a  time  pleaser  ;  an  affectioned'*  ass, 
that  cons  state  without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great 
swarths  : ' '  the  best  persuaded  of  himself,  so  cram- 
med, as  he  thinks,  with  excellencies,  that  it  is  his 
ground  of  faith,  that  all,  that  look  on  him,  love  him  ; 
and  on  that  vice  in  him  will  my  revenge  find  nota- 
ble cause  to  v/ork. 

Sir  To.  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epis- 
tles of  love  ;  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the 
shape  of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  ex- 
pressure  of  his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he 
shall  find  himself  most  feelingly  personated  :  I  can 
write  very  like  my  lady,  your  niece  ;  on  a  forgotten 
matter  we  can  hardly  make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

Sir  To.  Excellent !  I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And.  I  have't  in  my  nose  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letters  that  (fiou 
wilt  drop,  that  they  come  from  my  niece,  and  that 
she  is  in  love  with  him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour. 

Sir  And.  And  your  horse  now  would  make  hin. 
an  ass. 

3Iar.  Ass,  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  O,  'twill  be  admirable. 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you  :  I  know,  ,ny 
physic  will  work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you  two, 
and  let  the  fool  make  a  third,  where  he  shall  find 
the  letter  ;  observe  his  construction  of  it.  For  this 
night,  to  bed;  and  dream  on  the  event.    Farewell. 

[Exit. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthesilea.'* 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She's  a  beagle,  true  bred,  and  one  that 
adores  me  ;  What  o'  that  ? 


'  Three  merry  men  are  we,'  &c.  The  latter  was  com- 
posed by  W.  Lawes,  and  may  be  found  in  Playford's 
Musical  Companion,  1673. 

6  Cobblers,  or  botchers.  Dr.  Johnson  interprets  it 
tailors,  but  erroneously. 

7  An  interjection  of  contempt,  signifying,  go  Kang 
yourself,  or  go  and  be  hanged. 

8  Stewards  anciently  wore  a  chain  of  silver  or  gold, 
as  a  mark  of  superiority,  as  did  other  principal  servants. 
Wolsey's  chief  cook  is  described  by  Cavendish  as  wear- 
ing '  velvet  or  sattin  with  a  chain  of  gold.'  One  of  the 
methods  used  to  clean  gilt  plate  was  rubbing  it  with 
crums. 

9  Behaviour,  or  conduct.  Hence  gambols  and  fro 
licsome  behaviour  was  called  mis-rule. 

10  By-word.  11  Inform  us.  12  Affected. 

13  i.  e.  by  great  parcels  or  heaps.  Siearths  are  the 
rows  of  grass  left  by  the  scythe  of  the  mower. 

14  Amazon. 
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1  ActIL 


•  Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let's  to  bed,  knight.— Thou  hadst  need 
send  for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  cannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a 
foul  way  out. 

Sir  To.  Send  for  money,  knight;  if  thou  hast  her 
not  i'  the  end,  call  me  Cut.' 

Sir  And.  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me,  take  it  how 
you  will. 

iStr  To.  Come,  come  ;  I'll  go  burn  some  sack, 
'tis  too  late  to  go  to  bed  now  :  come,  knight ;  come, 
knight.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  rV.— ^  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Duke,  Vjola,  Curio,  and  others. 

Duke.  Give  me  some  music  : — Now,  good  mor- 
row, friends  : — 
Now,  wood  Cesarto,  but  that  piece  of  song. 
That  old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night; 
Methought,  it  did  relieve  my  passion  much, 
More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms,* 

Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  times  : 

Come,  but  one  verse. 

Cur.  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  that 
should  sing  iu 

Duke.  Who  was  it  ? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord  :  a  fool,  that  the 
lady  Olivia's  father  took  mucn  delight  in :  he  is  about 
the  house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the  while. 
\Efxit  Curio. — Music. 
Come  hither,  boy ;  if  ever  tnou  shalt  love, 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it,  remember  me 
For,  such  as  I  am,  all  true  lovers  are  ; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else. 
Save,  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune  ? 

Via.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd.'' 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly : 

My  life  upon't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour  that  it  loves ; 
Hath  it  not,  boy  ? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  favour.* 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is't  ? 

Via.  Of  your  complexion. 

Diike.  She  is  not  worth  thee  then.    What  years, 
i'faith  ? 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  heaven ;  Let  still  the  wonion 
take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart. 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn,' 
Than  woitten's  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Then  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself. 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent : 
For  women  are  as  roses ;  whose  fair  flower, 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio.  And  so  they  are :  alas,  that  they  are  so; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow  ! 


1  This  term  of  contemfH  probably  sis'nified,  call  me 
geldlns^  or  horse.  Falsta/T,  in  Henry  iV.  Pan  I,  says, 
'Spit  in  my  lace,  call  me  horse.^  It  is  of  common  oc- 
currence in  old  plays.  Cut  was  a  common  contraction 
of  curtail.  One  of  the  carriers'  horses  in  the  first  part 
of  Henry  IV.  is  called  Cut. 

3  Recalled,  repeated  terms,  alluding  to  the  repeti- 
tions in  songs. 

3  i.  e.  to  the  heart. 

4  The  word /ocour  is  ambiguously  used.  In  the  pre- 
ceding speech  it  signified  countenance. 

6  i.  e.  consumed,  worn  out. 

6  I.  e.  chasie  maids,  employed  in  making  lace.  This 
passage  has  sadly  puzzled  th?  cnmmeniatora ;  their  con- 
jectures are  some  of  them  highly  amusing.  Johnson 
says,  'free  is  perhaps  vacant,  unengaged,  easy  in 
mind.''  Steevens  once  thought  It  meant  unmarried  ; 
then  that  It  might  mean  cheerful:  and  at  last  conrludps 
that « its  precise  moaning  cannot  easily  he  pointed  out.' 
Warton  mentions,  in  his  notes  on  L' Allegro  of  Milton, 


Re-enter  Cukio  and  dlown. 


Duke.  O  fellow,  come,  the  song  we  had  last  night ' 
Mark  it,  Cesario  ;  it  is  old,  ana  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free^  maids  that  weave  tlieir  thread  with 

,  bones. 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it ;  it  is  silly  sooth,^ 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age.' 

Clo.  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Duke.  Ay ;  pr'ylhee,  sing.  [Musie. 

SONG. 

Clo.   Come  away,  come  away,  death, 

And  in  sad  cypress''  let  me  be  laid; 

Fly  awax/,\fly  away,  breath; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white,  stiuJt  all  with  yew, 

O,  prepare  it ; 
My  part  of  death  no  one  ao4ru* 
Did  share  it. 
Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet, 
On  my  black  aiffin  let  there  be  strown  / 

Not  a  friend,  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  thmim  • 
A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save, 

Lay  me,  O,  where 
Sad  bve-love  never  flnd  my  grave, 
To  weep  there. 

Duke.  There's  for  thy  pains. 

Clo.  No  pains,  sir ;  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 

Duke.  I'll  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

Cln.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid  one 
time  or  anot'her. 

Duke.  Give  me  now  leave  to  leave  thee, 

Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee ;  and 
the  tailor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taifata, 
for  thy  mind  is  a  very  opal'" — I  would  have  men  of 
such  constancy  put  to  sea,  that  their  business  might 
be  every  thing,  and  their  intent  every  where j  for 
that's  it,  that  always  makes  a  good  voyage  of  no- 
thing.— Farewell.  [Exit  Clown. 

Duke.  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. 

[Exeunt  CtiRio  and  Attendant*. 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yon'  same  sovereign  cruelty  : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world. 
Prizes  not  Quantity  of  dirty  lands  ;• 
The  parts  tnai  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her, 
Tell  tier,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune ; 
But  'tis  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  ecn*s, 
That  nature  pranks' '  her  in,  attracts  mv  souL 

Vio.  But,  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  ? 

Duke.  I  cannot  be  so  answer'd.' 

Vio.  'Sooth,  but  you  must. 

Say.  that  some  lady,  as,  perhaps,  there  is. 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
As  you  have  for  Olivia  :  you  cannot  love  her  ; 
You  tell  her  so;  Must  she  not  then  be  answerd  7 

Duke.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  love  doth  give  my  heart :  no  woman's  heart 
So  big,  to  hold  so  much ;  they  lack  retention. 
Alas,  Uieir  love  may  be  cali'd  appetite, — 


that  It  was  a  rommun  uiiribuie  of  woman,  coupled  miist- 
ly  with/ai>,  but  he  did  not  venture  upon  an  expl.ination 

7  Silly  sooth,  or  rather  sely  sooth,  is  simple  truth. 

8  The  old  age  is  the  ages  past,  times  of  simplicity. 

9  It  is  not  clear  whether  a  shroud  of  the  stuff  now  cal- 
led crape,  anciently  called  cypress,  is  here  meant,  of 
whether  a  coffin  of  cypress  wood  was  intended.  Tha 
cypress  was  used  for  funeral  purposes  ;  and  the  epithet 
sad  id  inconsistent  with  a  white  shroud.  It  is  even  pos* 
sible  that  branches  of  cypress  only  may  be  meant.  w« 
see  the  shroud  was  stuck  all  with  yew,  and  cypress 
may  have  been  used  in  the  same  manner.  In  Quarles's 
Argalus  and  Parthenia.  a  knight  is  iruroduced,  whose 

'  horse  v/mt  bl.tck  as  jet, 

Hia  furniture  was  round  about  hesct 

With  branches  slijn  from  the  sad  ci/prcss  tree.* 

10  The  opal  is  a  rem  which  varies  Its  hues,  as  U  It 
viewed  in  different  iights. 

U  That  beauty  which  natun  tkckt  her  in. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT ;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


ScEiTB  y. 

No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate, — 
That  suffer  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt ; 
But  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea, 
And  can  digest  as  much :  make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Vio.  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know? 
Vin.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe 
In  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  lov'd  a  man. 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  Lordship. 

Buke.  And  what's  her  history  ? 

Vio.  A  blank,  my  lord  :    She  never  told  her  love. 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'the  bud,' 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :    she  pin'd  in  thought ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief.^    Was  not  this  love,  indeed  ? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more  :  but,  indeed. 
Our  shows  are  more  than  will ;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  ia  bur  love. 

JDuke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  ? 
Vio.  I  am  all  the  daushters  of  my  father's  house. 
And  all  the  brothers  too"; — and  yet  I  know  not; — 
Sir,  shall  I  to  this  lady '! 

Duke.  Ay,  that's  the  theme. 

To  her  in  haste  :  give  her  this  jewel ;  say. 
My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay.' 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Olivia's  Garden.  Enter  Sir  Tobv 
Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  and 
Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Come  thy  ways,  signior  Fabian, 

Eab.  Nay,  I'll  come  ;  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this 
sport,  let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To,  Would'st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the 
niggardly  rascally  sheep-biter  come  by  some  notable 
shame  ? 

Fob.  I  would  exult,  man  ;  you  know,  he  brought 
me  out  of  favour  with  my  lady,  about  a  bear-baiting 
here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  we'll  have  the  bear  again  ; 
and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue : — Shall  we 
not.  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain : — How  now, 
my  nettle  of  India?* 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree :  Mal- 
volio's  coming  down  this  walk  ;  he  has  been  yon- 
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1  So  in  the  fllih  Sonnet  of  Shakspeare : — 
'  Which  like  a  canker  in  the  frasrant  rose 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name. ' 
And  In  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  : — 

'  Why  should  the  woj-m  intrude  the  maiden  bud.^ 
Again  in  Richard  II. — 

'  But  MOW  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  buds. 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  my  cheek.' 
3  So  MidUleton  in  The  Witch,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3:— 
'  She  does  not  love  me  now,  but  painfully 
Like  one  that's  forc'd  to  smile  upon  a  grief.' 
The  commentators  have  overlaid  this  exquisite  passage 
with  notes,  and  created  difficulties  where  none  existed. 
Mr.   Boswell  says,  the  meaning  is  obviously  this  : — 
'  While  she  was  smiling  at  grief,  or  in  her  grief,  her  pla- 
cid resignation  made  her  look  like  patience  on  a  monu- 
ment.' 

3  Denial. 

4  The  first  folio  reads  '  mettle  of  India.'  By  the  net- 
tle of  India  is  meant  a  zoophite,  called  Urtica  Marina, 
abounding  in  the  Indian  seas.  '  Qua.  tacta  totius  cor- 
poris pruritum  quendam  exeitat,  unde  nomen  Urticee 
est  sortiia.' — Franiii  Hist.  .Animal.  1665,  p.  620.  In 
Holland's  translation  of  Pliny,  Book  ix.  '  As  for  those 
nettles,  &c.  their  qualities  is  to  raise  an  itching  smart.' 
So,  Green  in  his  'Card  of  Fancie,'  'The  flower  of  In- 
dia, pleasant  to  be  seen,  but  whoso  smelleth  to  it  feeleth 
present  smart.'  He  refers  to  it  a.gain  in  his  Mamilia, 
1593.  Maria  has  certainly  excited  a  congenial  sensa- 
tion in  Sir  Toby.  Mettle  of  India  would  signify  my 
girl  of  gold  my  preaous  girl 


der  i'the  sun,  practising  behaviour  to  his  own  sha- 
dow, this  half  hour :  observe  him,  for  the  love  of 
mockery  ;  for  1  know,  this  letter  will  make  a  contem- 
plative "idiot  of  him.  Close,  in  the  name  of  jesting! 
[The  men  hide  themselves.\  Lie  thou  there  :  [throws 
dawn  a  letter]  for  here  comes  the  trout  that  must 
be  caught  with  tickling.  [Exit  Maria. 

Enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  'Tisbnt  fortune  ;  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once 
told  me,  she  did  affect  me  :  and  I  have  heard  her- 
self come  thus  near,  that,  should  she  fancy,'  it 
should  be  one  of  my  complexion.  Besides,  she 
uses  me  with  a  more  exalted  respect,  than  any  one 
else  that  follows  her.    What  should  I  think  on't  ? 

Sir  To.     Here's  an  overweening  rogue  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace !  Contemplation  makes  a  rare 
turkey-cock  of  him ;  how  he  jets'  under  his  ad- 
vanced plumes  ! 

Sir  And.  'Slight  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue  :— 

Sir  To.  Peace,  I  say. 

Mai.  To  be  count  Malvolio  ;— 

Sir  To.  Ah,  rogue  ! 

Sir  And.  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 

Sir  To.  Peace,  peace  ! 

Mai.  There  is  example  for't ;  the  lady  of  th» 
Strachy'  married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

Sir  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel ! 

Fed):  O,  peace  !  now  he's  deeply  in ;  look  how 
imagination  blows"  him. 

Mat.  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her, 
sitting  in  my  state," — 

Sir  To.  O,  for  a  stone  bow,  to  hit  him  in  the  eye  ! 

Mai.  Calling  my  officers  about  rac,  in  my  branch 
ed  velvet  gown ;  having  come  from  a  day  bed," 
where  I  left  Olivia  sleeping. 

iStV  To.  Fire  and  brimstone  ! 

F(d>.  O,  peace,  peace ! 

Mai.  And  then  to  have  the  humour  of  state  :  and 
after  a  demure  travel  of  regard, — telling  them  I 
know  my  place,  as  I  would  tney  should  do  theirs 
— to  ask  for  my  kinsman  Toby  : 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles  ! 

Fab.  O,  peace,  peace,  peace  !  now,  now. 

Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  start, 
make  out  for  him  :  I  frown  the  while  ;  and,  per- 
chance, wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  my  some 
rich  jewel.  Toby  approaches  ;  court'sies"  there  to 
me : 

Sir  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drawm  from  us  with 
cars,'*  yet  peace. 

Mai.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching 
my  familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  con- 
trol:" 


5  Love. 

6  To  jet  was  to  strut.  '  To  jette  lordly  through  the 
streets  that  men  may  sea  them.'  Incedere  magnifict 
per  ora  homirium,.'    Baret.     So,  in  Bussy  D'Ambois  :— 

'  To  jet  in  other's  plumes  so  haughtily.' 

7  Mr.  R.  P.  Knight  conjectures  that  this  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Siratici,  a  title  anciently  given  to  the  Governors 
of  Messina,  and  lUyria  is  not  far  from  Messina.  If  so  it 
will  mean  the  Govemor''s  lady.  The  word  Strachy  xa 
printed  with  a  capital  and  in  Italics  in  the  first  folio. 

8  Puflfs  him  up. 

9  State  chair. 

10  Couch. 

11  It  is  probable  that  this  word  was  used  to  express 
acts  of  civility  and  reverence,  by  either  men  or  women 
indiscriminately. 

12  Thus  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  the  clown 
says  ;— "  who  that  is,  a  team  of  horses  shall  not  pluck 
from  me." 

13  It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  leading  ideas 
ot  Malvolio,  in  his  humour  of  state,  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  of  Alnaschar  in  'The  Arabian 
Nights.'  Some  of  the  expressions  too  are  very  similar. 
Many  Arabian  fictions  had  found  their  way  into  obscure 
Latin  and  French  books,  and  from  thence  into  English 
ones,  long  before  any  version  of '  The  Arabian  Nights' 
had  appeared.  In  '  The  Dialogues  of  Creatures  Moral 
ized,'  bl.  I.  printed  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
story  similar  to  that  of  Alnaschar  is  related.  See  Dial, 
C.  p.  122,  reprint  of  1816 


no 


TWELFTH  NIGHT;  OR,  WHAT  TOtJ  WILL. 


Sir  To,  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o' 
the  lips  then  ? 

Mai.  Saying,  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortune*  having 
cast  me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative  of 
speech  : — 

Sir  To.  What,  what  ? 

nial.  You  must  amend  your  drunkenness. 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab ! 

Fah.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of 
our  plot. 

Mai.  Besides,  you  voaste  the  treasure  of  your  time 
with  a  foolish  knight : 

Sir  And,  Thai's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.   One  Sir  Andrew  : 

Sir  And.  I  knew,  'twos  I ;  for  many  do  call  me 
fool. 

Mai.  What  employment  have  we  here  ? 

[  Taking  up  the  letter. 

Fab.  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gm. 

Sir  To.  O,  peace  !  and  the  spirit  of  humours  in- 
timate reading  aloud  to  him  '! 

Mai.  By  mv  lifr,  this  is  my  lady's  hand  :  these 
be  her  very  C's,  her  t/'s,  aiid  her  T'a ;  and  thus 
makes  she  her  great  P's.  It  is,  in  contempt  of 
question,  her  hand.  

Sir  And.  Her  C's,  her  IPs,  and  her  Ts :  Why 
that? 

Mai.  [readsl  To  the  unknown  beloved,  this,  and 
my  good  wishes  :  her  very  phrases  ! — By  your  leave, 
wax. — Soft ! — and  the  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with 
which  she  uses  to  seal :  'lis  my  lady :  To  whom 
shotild  this  be  ? 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai.  [reads]  Jove  knows,  I  love  : 
But  who  ? 
Ups  do  not  move, 
iVb  man  must  know. 
iVo  man  must  know. — What  follows  7  the  numbers 
altered! — No  man  must  know : — If  this  should  be 
thee,  Malvolio  ? 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock ! ' 

Mai.  I  may  command,  where  I  adore  : 
But  silence,  like  a  Ijuereee  knife. 

With  bloodless  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore  ; 
M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life. 

Fah.  A  fustian  riddle  ! 

Sir  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mai.  M,  O,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life. — ^Nay,  but 
first,  let  me  see, — let  me  see, — let  me  see. 

Fab.  What  a  dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed  him  ! 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel'  checks 
at  it! 

Mai.  I  may  command  where  I  adore.  Why.  she 
may  command  me ;  I  serve  her,  she  is  my  lady. 
Why,  this  is ,  evident  to  any  formal  capacity.' 
There  is  no  obstruction  in  this  ; — And  the  end, — 
What  should  that  alphabetical  position  portend  ?  if 
I  could  make  that  resemble  something  in  me, — 
Softly  \—M,  O,  A,  I.— 

Sir  To.  O,  ay !  make  up  that : — ^he  is  now  at  a 
cold  scent. 

Fed).  Sowter*  will  cry  upon't,  for  all  this,  though 
it  be  as  rank  as  a  fox. 

Mai.  M, — Malvolio ; — M, — ^why,  that  begins  my 
name. 


1  1.  e.  badger,  a  term  of  contempt.  So  in  the  Merry 
Conceited  Jests  of  George  Peele  : — '  This  self -eonceiled 
brvek.' 

'i  The  common  stone-hawk,  which  inhabits  old  build- 
ings and  rocks.  To  checA;  says  Laiham  in  his  Book  of 
FaJconry,  is,  '  when  crows,  rooks,  pies,  or  other  birds 
coming  m  view  of  the  hawk,  she  forsaketh  her  natural 
flisrht  to  fly  at  them.' 

3  i.  e.  to  any  one  in  his  senses,  or  whose  capacity  is 
not  out  of  form. 

4  Sowter  is  here  used  as  the  name  of  a  hound.  Sow- 
terly  is  often  employed  na  a  term  of  abuse :  a  Sowter 
was  a  cobbler  or  botcher  ;  quasi  Sutor. 

6  Skin  of  a  snake. 

6  i.  e.  adverse,  hostile. 

7  A  fashion  once  prevailed  for  eome  time  of  wearing 
the  garters  crossed  on  the  leg.  It  shoald  be  remember- 
trt  that  rich  and  expensive  garters  worn  below  the  knee 


Act  n 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say,  he  would  work  it  out  7  th* 
cur  is  excellent  at  faults. 

Mai.  M,  But  then  there  is  no  consonancy  in  the 
sequel ;  that  suffers  under  probation :  A  should 
follow,  but  O  does. 

Fab.  And  O  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  or  I'll  cudgel  him,  and  make  him 
cry,  O. 

'Mai.  And  then  /  comes  behind.  ~ 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  vou,  you 
might  see  more  detraction  at  your  heels,  tnan  for- 
tunes before  you. 

Mai.  M,  O,  A,  I; — This  simulation  is  not  as 
the  former : — and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would 
bow  to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my 
name.  Soft;  here  follows  prose. — If  this  fall  into 
thy  lumd,  revolve.  In  my  stars  I  am.  above  thee  ;  but 
be  not  afraid  of  greatness  :  Some  are  bom  great,  some 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust  up- 
on them.  Thy  fates  open  thetr  hands ;  let  thy  blood 
and  spirit  embrace  them.  And,  to  inure  thyrelf  to 
what  tiuni  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  dough,*  and 
appear  fresh.  Be  opposits*  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with 
servants :  let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state  ;  put 
thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity  :  She  thus  advises 
thee,  that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  commended 
thy  yellow  stockings  ;  and  wished  to  tee  thee  ever  cross- 
gartered:''  I  any,  remember.  Goto;  thou  art  made, 
\f  thou  desirest  to  be  so;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  stetc- 
ard  still,  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch 
fortune's  Jingers.  Farewell.  She  that  would  alter 
services  with  thee, — The  fortunate-unhappy. 
Day-light  and  diampian'  discovers  not  more :  this 
is  open.  I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors, 
I  will  baffle  Sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  acquain- 
tance, I  will  be  point-de-vice.'  the  very  man.  I  do 
not  now  fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jade  me  ; 
for  every  reason  excites  to  this,  ihat  my  lady  loves 
roe.  She  did  commend  my  yellow  stockings  of  late, 
she  did  praise  my  leg  being  cross-garterc<f ;  and  in 
this  she  manifests  herself  to  my  Tove,  and,  with  a 
kind  of  injunction,  drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her 
liking.  I  thank  my  stars,  I  am  happy.  I  will  be 
strange,  stout^  in  yellow  stockings,  and  cross-gar- 
tered, even  with  the  swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove, 
and  my  stars  be  praised  ! — Here  is  yet  a  postscript. 
TTtou  canst  not  choose  but  know  xoho  I  am.  If  thou 
entertainest  my  love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling  ;  thy 
smiles  become  thee  well :  therefore  in  my  presence  stilt 
smile,  dear  my  sweet,  I pr'ythee.  Jove,  I  thank  thee. 
— I  will  smile  ;  I  will  do  every  thing  that  thou  wilt 
have  mc.  [Exit. 

Fab.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a. 
pension  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy.'" 

Sir  To.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device.  M 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too.  I 

Sir  To.  And  nsk  no  other  dowry  with  her,  but  * 

such  another  jest. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  guH-catcher. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck  7 

Sir  And.  Or  o'  mine  eitfier  7 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,'  • 
and  become  thy  bond-slave  7 

Sir  And.  I'faith,  or  I  either. 


were  then  in  use.    Olivias  detestation  of  these  fasltiona 
probably  arose  from  thinking  them  coxcumical. 

8  Open  country. 

9  i.  e.  eraclly  the  same  in  every  particular.  The 
etymology  of  this  phrase  is  very  uncertain.  The  most 
probable  seems  the  French  a  point  devise.  '  Jt poind,' 
says  Nicot,  '  adverlje.  C'est  en  ordre  et  cstat  deu  et 
convenable.'  We  have  also  poinf  blanA,  for  direct 
from  the  same  source. 

10  Alluding  to  Sir  Robert  Shirley,  who  was  just  re- 
turned in  tlie  character  of  ambassaiior  from  the  Sophy. 
He  boasted  of  the  great  rewards  he  had  received,  and 
lived  In  London  with  the  utmost  iT)lendour. 

11  An  old  game  played  with  dice  or  tables.  Thus  tit 
Machiavcl'8  Dog.     Sig.  B.  4to.  1617. 

'  But  leaving  cards,  let's  go  to  dice  awhile, 

To  passage  treitrippe,  hazard,  or  mumchance  * 


SCEKK  I. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT ;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


Sir  To.  Why,  Uiou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream, 
that,  when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him,  he  must  run 
mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true  ;  does  it  work  upon  him  ? 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitae  with  a  midwife. 

Mar.  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport, 
mark  his  first  approach  before  my  lady :  he  will 
come  to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a  colour 
he  abhors  ;  and  cross-gartered,  a  fashion  she  de- 
tests ;  and  he  will  smile  upon  her,  which  will  now 
be  so  unsuitable  to  her  disposition,  being  addicted 
to  a  ijaelancholy  as  she  is,  ihat  it  cannot  but  turn 
him  into  a  notable  contempt :  if  you  will  see  it, 
follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  sates  of  Tartar,  thou  most  ex- 
cellent devil  of  wit  f 

Sir  And.  I'll  make  one  too.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  L     Olivia's  Garden.    EtUerYiOLA,  aitd 

Clown  with  a  tabor. 

Vio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music :  Dost 
thou  live  by  th)'  tabor  ? ' 

Clo.  No,  sir,  I  live  by  the  church. 

Vio.  Art  thou  a  churchman  ? 

Clo.  No  such  matter,  sir  ;  I  do  live  by  the  church : 
for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand 
by  the  church. 

Vio.  So  thou  may'st  say,  the  king  lies  by  a  beg- 
gar, if  a  beggar  dwell  near  him  :  or,  the  church 
stands  by  thy  tabor,  if  thy  tabor  stand  by  the  church. 

Clo.  You  have  said,  sir. — To  see  this  aee  ! — A 
sentence  is  but  a  eheveril^  glove  to  a  good  wit ; 
How  quickly  the  wrong  sid  e  may  be  turnetf  outward ! 

Vio.  Nay,  that's  certain  ;  thev,  that  dally  nicely 
with  words,  may  quickly  make  them  wanton. 

Clo.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  ha^  no 
name,  sir. 

Vio.  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  VVhy,  sir,  her  name's  a  word  ;  and  to  dally 
with  that  word,  might  mike  my  sister  wanton  :  But, 
mdeed,  words  are  very  rascals,  since  bonds  dis- 
graced them. 

Vio.  Thy  reason,  man  ? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without 
words  ;  and  words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loath 
to  prove  reason  with  them. 

Vio.  I  warrant,  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and 
carrst  for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sfr,  I  do  care  for  something  :  but  in 
my  conscience,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you  ;  if  that 
be  to  care  for  nothing,  sir,  I  would  it  would  make 
you  invisible. 

Vio.   Art  not  thou  the  lady  Olivia's  fool? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir  ;  the  lady  Ohvia  has  no  fol- 
ly :  she  will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married  ; 
and  fools  are  as  like  husbands,  as  pilchards  are  to 
■  errings,  the  husband's  the  bigger  ;  I  am,  indeed, 
not  her  fool,  but  her  corrupter  of  words. 

Vio.  I  saw  thee  late  at  the  count  Orsino's. 

Clo.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb,  like 
the  sun  ;  it  shines  every  where.  I  would  be  sorry, 
sir,  but  the  fool  should  be  as  oft  w'th  your  master, 
as  with  my  mistress :  I  think  I  saw  your  wisdom 
there. 

Vio.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I'll  no  more 
with  thee.     Hold,  there's  expenses  for  thee. 


1  Tarleion,  in  a  priiit  befo'-e  hii-  Jests,  4to.  1611,  is 
represented  witli  a  Tabor.  B.ii  the  instrument  is  found 
in  the  hands  of  fools,  long  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 

3  Kid.  Ray  has  a  proverb  '  He  hath  a  conscience  like 
a  cheverel's  skin.'  See  note  on  K.  Henry  VIII.  Act  ii. 
8c.  4. 

3  See  the  play  of  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

4  In  Henryson'a  Testament  of  Cresseid  she  is  thus 
spoken  of: — 

'  great  pcnurye 

Thou  shall  suffer,  and  as  a  beggar  dye.' 

And  again, 

'  Thou  shah  go  begging  from  hous  to  hous, 
With  cupp«  and  clapper  like  a  Laxarou*.' 


Ill 

Clo.  Now  Jove,  in  his  next  commodity  of  hair, 
send  thee  a  beard  ! 

Vio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  tell  thee  ;  I  am  almost 
sick  for  one  ;  though  I  would  not  have  it  grow  on 
my  chin.     Is  thy  lady  within  ? 

Clo.  Would  not  a  pair  of  these  have  bred,  sir  ? 

Vio.  Yes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use. 

Clo.  I  would  play  lord'  Pandarus'  of  Phrygia, 
sir,  to  bring  a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Vio.  I  understand  you,  sir;  'tis  well  begg'd. 

Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir,  beg- 
ging but  a  beggar;  Cressida  was  a  beggar.*  My 
lady  is  within,  sir.  I  will  construe  to  them  whence 
you  come  ;  who  you  are,  and  what  you  would,  are 
out  of  my  welkin  ;  I  might  say,  element ;  but  the 
word  is  over-worn.  [Exit. 

Vio.  This  fellow's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool ; 
And,  to  do  that  well,  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests, 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time  ; 
And,  like  the  haggard,'  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practice, 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art : 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit ; 
But  wise  men,  folly-fallen,  quite  taint  their  wit. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek. 

Sir  To.  Save  you,  gentleman. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.  jDieu  vous  garde,  monsieur, 

Vio.   Et  vous  aussi;    voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are ;  and  I  am  yours, 

iSir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house  ?  my 
niece  is  desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be 
to  her. 

Vio.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir  :  I  mean,  she 
is  the  lisf^  of  my  voyage. 

Sir  To.  Taste'  your  legs,  sir,  put  them  to  motion. 

Vio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than 
I  understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding  me  taste 
my  legs. 

Sir  To.  I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 

Vio.  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  entrance  : 
But  we  are  prevented.' 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 
Most  excellent   accomphshed    lady,  the    heavens 
rain  odours  on  you  ! 

Sir  And.  That  youth's  a  rare  courtier  !  Rain 
odours  !  well. 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your 
own  most  pregnant'  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  And.  Odours,  pregnant,  and  vouchsafed  :•' 
I'll  get  'em  all  three  ready. 

on.  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave  me 
to  my  hearing. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Maria. 
Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 

Vio.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

Oli.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Vio.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  prin- 
cess 1 

Oli.  My  servant,  sir!  'Twas  never  merry  world, 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  cali'd  compliment ; 
You  are  a  servant  to  the  count  Orsino,  youth. 

Vio.  And  he  is  yours,  and  his  must  needs  be  yours ; 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

Oli.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him  :  for  his  thoughts, 
'Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fiU'd  with  me ! 

Vio.  Madam,  I  come  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalf: — 

Oli.  O,  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you  j 

I  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him  : 
But,  would  you  undertaike  another  suit, 


5  A  wild  hawk,  or,  hawk  not  well  trained. 

6  Bound,  limit. 

7  In  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  a  similar  expression 
occurs,  v.  452. 

9  i.  e.  our  purpose  is  anticipated.  So  in  the  119th 
Psalm,  '  Mine  eyes prerewz  the  night-watches.' 

9  i.  e.  ready,  apprehensive  s  vouchsafed,  for  vouch- 
sajing. 
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TWELFTH  NIGHT  i  OB,  WHAT  YOU  WHJL 


AcTin. 


I  had  rather  hear  you  lo  solicit  that, 
Than  music  from  the  splieres. 

Vio.  Dfear  lady, 

Oli.  Give  me  leave,  'beseech  you  :  I  did  send. 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here,' 
A  rinj  in  chase  of  you  ;  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you : 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit. 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shameful  cunoins. 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours :  What  might  you 

think  ? 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake. 
And  baited  it  with  all  the  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ?    To  one  of  your 

receiving* 
Enough  is  shown ;  a  Cyprus,'  not  a  bosom, 
Hides  my  hesu-t :   So  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vio.  I  pity  you. 

Oli.  That's  a  degree  to  love. 

Vio.  No,  not  a  grise  ;*  for  'tis  a  vulgar'  proof. 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

Oli.  Why,  then,  meihinks,  'tis  time  to  smile  again ; 

0  worW,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud  ! 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 
To  fall  before  the  lion,  than  the  wolf? 

[Clock  strike*. 
The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. — 
Bo  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you  : 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest, 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man : 
There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Vio.  Then  westward-hoe : 

Grace  and  good  disposition  'tend  your  ladyship  ! 
You'll  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  f 

Oli.  Stay: 

1  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  v/hat  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Vto.  That  you  do  think,  you  are  not  what  you  are. 

Oli.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Vio,  Then  think  you  right ;  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Oli.  I  would  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be ! 

Via.  Would  It  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am, 
I  wish  it  might  j  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

Oli.  O,  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip! 
A  murd'rous  guilt  shows  not  itself  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid  :  love's  night  is  noon. 
Cesario,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring. 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  tlice  so,  that,  maugre'  all  thy  pride, 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 
For,  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause : 
But,  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter  : 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought,  is  better. 

Vio.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth, 
And  that  no  woman  has  ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  madam  ;  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

Oli.  Yet  come  again :   for  thou,  perhaps,  mays't 
move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love. 

[ExeunL 

SCENE  ir.  A  Room  in  Olivia's  House.  Enter 
Sir  Tobt  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  AotJC-caEEx, 
and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I'll  not  stay  a  Jot  longer. 
Sir  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom,  give  thy  reason. 
Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason.  Sir  An- 
drew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  niece  do  more  fa- 


1  i.  e.  after  the  enchantment  your  presence  worked 
In  mv  aflections. 

3  ^oady  apprehension. 

8  i.  e.  a  thin  veil  of  crape  or  eyprut. 

4  Step.  i  Common. 

6  Jn  spite  of:  from  the  French  malgre. 

7  The  Droumisis  were  bo  called  from  Mr.  Robert 
Browne,  a  noted  separatist,  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reiyn. 
They  seam  to  have  been  the  consunt  objecu  of  popular 
•atirs. 


vours  to  the  count's  serving  man,  than  ever  she  be- 
stowed upon  me  ;  I  saw't  i  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy  7  tell 
me  that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  as  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  This  was  a  great  argiunent  of  love  in  her 
toward  you. 

Str  And.  'Slight !  will  you  make  an  ass  o'nte  7 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oathg 
of  judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand  jury-men, 
since  before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in  your 
sight,  only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  do^ 
mouse  valour,  to  put  fire  ia  your  heart,  <md  brim- 
stone in  your  liver  :  You -should  then  have  accosted 
her  ;  and  with  some  excellent  jests,  fire-new  from 
the  mint,  you  should  have  banged  the  youth  into 
dumbness.  This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and 
this  was  baulked :  the  double  gilt  of  this  opportu- 
nity you  let  time  wash  off,  and  you  are  now  sailed 
into  the  north  of  my  lady's  opinion  ;  where  you  will 
hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard,  unless 
you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt  either 
of  valour,  or  policy. 

Sir  And.  And'l  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  va- 
lour ;  for  policy  I  hate  :  I  bad  as  lief  be  a  Brown- 
ist'  as  a  politician. 

Sir  To.  Why  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the 
basis  of  valour.  Chsdlenge  me  the  count's  youth  to 
fight  with  him  ;  hurt  him  in  eierven  places  ;  my  niecv 
shall  take  note  of  it :  and  assure  thyself^  there  is  no 
love-broker  in  the  world  can  more  prevail  in  man's 
commendation  with  woman,  than  report  of  valour. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge 
to  him  7 

Sir  To.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand ;  be  curst* 
and  brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  elo- 
(|uent,  and  full  of  invention :  taunt  him  with  the 
licence  of  ink  :  if  thou  thou''st*  him  some  thrice,  it 
shall  not  be  amiss  ;  and  as  many  ties  as  will  lie  in  thv 
sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were  big  enough 
for  the  bed  of  Ware'"  in  England,  set  'cm  down; 
CO,  about  it.  Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  ihy  ink; 
though  thou  write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter: 
About  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you  ? 

Sir  To.  We'll  caU  thee  at  the  cm6wiiZo  :  >  <  Go. 
[Emit  Sir  ANnKcw. 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you,  Sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad  ;  some  twc 
thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him :  but 
you'll  not  deliver  it. 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me  then !  and  by  all  means 
stir  on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think,  oxen  and 
wainropes'*  cannot  hale  them  together.  For  An- 
drew, if  he  were  opened,  and  you  find  so  much  blood 
in  his  liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  I'll  eat  ths 
rest  of  the  anatomy. 

Fab.  And  his  opposite,"  the  youth,  bears  in  his 
visage  no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  ofnino'* 
comes. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh 


8  '  Be  curst  and  brief.'  Curst  ia  cross,  frourard,  pt- 
tuJanl. 

S  Shakspeare  is  thought  to  have  hnd  Lord  Coke  In  his 
mind,  whose  virulent  abuse  of  Sir  Waller  Raleigh  on 
his  trial  was  conveyed  in  a  fierles  of  lM>u''s.  His  recent- 
mem  arainst  the  flagrant  conduct  of  the  attorney  general 
on  this  occasion  was  probably  heightened  by  ihc  con- 
temptuous manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  players  In  his 
char^  at  Norwich,  and  the  severity  he  was  always 
wHlin£  to  exert  asaiiist  ihem. 

10  This  curious  piece  of  furniture  was  a  frw  years 
since  still  in  twing  at  one  of  the  inns  in  that  town,  b 
was  reported  to  be  twelve  feet  sqtiare,  and  capable  of 
hoUling  twenty-four  persons. 

11  Chumber.     10  Wagnn  ropes.     13  1.  e.  adversary. 
14  The  wren  (eneraJly  lays  aia»  or  isn  •§§»,  aad  ihs 
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yourselves  into  atitches  follow  me :  yon'  giill  Mal- 
volio  is  turned  heathen,  a  very  renegade ;  for  there 
is  no  Christian,  that  means  to  be  saved  by  believing 
rightly,  can  ever  believe  such  impossible  passages 
of  grossness.    He's  in  yellow  stockings. 

Sir  To.  And  cross-gartered  ? 

Mar.  Most  villanously ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps 
a  school  i'the  church. — I  have  dogged  him,  like  his 
murderer  :  He  does  obey  every  point  of  tJie  letter 
that  I  dropped  to  betray  him.  He  does  smile  his 
face  into  more  lines,  than  are  in  the  new  map,  with 
the  augmentation  of  the  Jndies  : '  you  have  not  seen 
such  a  thing  as  'tis  ;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling 
things  at  him.  I  know,  my  lady  will  strike  him ;  if 
she  do,  he'll  smile,  and  take't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  To.  Come,  bring  us,  bring  us  where  he  is. 

[JSxeunt. 

ScESfE  HI.    A  Street.    Enter  Aktonio  and 
Sebastian. 

Seb.  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  you ; 
But,  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  paius, 
I  will  no  further  chide  you. 

Ant.  I  could  not  stay  behind  you  ;  my  desire. 
More  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth  ; 
And  not  all  love  to  see  you  (though  so  much 
As  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage), 
But  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel. 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts  :  which,  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  unhospitable  :  My  willing  love, 
The  rather  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  your  pursmt. 

Sfi>.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but,  thanks, 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks :  Often  good  turns 
Are  shuffled  off  with  such  uncurreni  pay  : 
But,  were  my  worth,*  as  is  my  conscience,  firm, 
You  should  find  better  dealing.    What's  to  do  ? 
Shall  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-morrow,  sir;    best,  first,  go  see  your 
lodging. 

Seb.  I  am  not  weary,  and  'tis  long  to  night ; 
Ipray  you,  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  fame, 
That  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  'Would  you'd  pardon  me  ; 

I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets : 
Once,  in  a  sea-fight,  'gainst  the  Count  his  galleys, 
I  did  some  service  ;  of  such  note,  indeed. 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answer* d. 

&'e6.  Belike,  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people. 

Ant.  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature  j 
Albeit  the  quality  of  the  time,  and  quarrel. 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 
It  might  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
What  we  took  from  them  ;  which,  for  traffic's  sake. 
Most  of  our  city  did  :  only  myself  stood  out : 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed'  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear. 

Seb.  Do  not  then  walk  too  open. 

Ant.  It  doth  not  fit  me.    Hold,  sir,  here's  my 
purse : 
In  the  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
Is  best  to  lodge ;  1  will  bespeak  our  diet. 
Whiles  you  beguile  the  time,  and  feed  your  know- 


With  viewing  of  the  town ;  there  shall  you  have  me. 

Seb.  Why  I  your  purse  ? 

Ant.  Haply,  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase  ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

Seb.  I'll  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you  for 
An  hour. 


last  hatched  birds  are  usually  the  smallest  of  the  brood. 
The  bot/  who  played  Maria's  part  was  probably  of  di- 
minutive size. 

1  Alluding  to  a  Map  engraved  for  the  English  trans- 
lation of  Linschoten'B  Voyage,  published  in  1598.  This 
map  is  multilineal  in  the  extreme,  and  is  the  first  in 
which  the  Eastern  Islands  arer  included. 

S  Wealth,  or  fortune. 

II 


Ant.  To  the  Elephant.— 

Seb.  I  do  remember. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.    Olivia's  Garden.    Enter  Onvix 
and  Maria. 

Oli.  I  have  sent  ailer  him  :  He  says  he'll  come  : 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  besto«  on  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft,  than  begg'd,  oi  bor- 

row'd. 
I  speak  too  loud. 

Where  is  Malvolio  ? — he  is  sad,  and  civil,* 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes ; — 
Where  is  Malvolio  ? 

jyiar.  He's  coming,  madam ;  but  in  very  strange 
manner.     He  is  sure  possessed,  madam. 

Oli.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?  does  he  rave  ? 

jyiar.  No,  madam,  he  does  nothing  but  smile . 
your  ladyship  were  best  to  have  some  guard  about 
you,  if  he  come ;  for,  sure,  the  man  is  tainted  in 
his  wits. 

Oli.  Go  call  him  hither. — I'm  as  mad  as  he. 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. — 

Enter  Malvolio. 
How  now,  Malvolio ! 

Mar.  Sweet  ladv,  ho,  ho.     [Smiles fantastically. 

Oli.  Smil'stthou? 
I  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad^  occasion. 

Mai.  Sad,  lady  ?  I  could  be  sad  :  This  does  maka 
some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross- gartering : 
But  what  of  that,  if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  ii 
with  me  as  the  very  true  sonnet  is  :  Please  cne,  and 
please  all. 

Oli.  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man  ?  what  is  the 
matter  with  thee  ? 

Mai.  Not  black  m  my  mind,  though  yellow  in 
my  legs  :  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands 
shall  be  executed.  I  think,  we  do  know  the  sweet 
Roman  hand. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio  ? 

Med.  To  bed  ?  ay,  sweet-heart ;  and  I'll  coma 
to  thee. 

Oli.  God  comfort  thee  !  Why  dost  thou  smile  sp, 
and  kiss  thy  hand  so  ofl  ? 

Mar.  How  do  you,  Malvolio  ? 

MaL  At  your  request  7  Yes ;  Nightingales  an- 
swer daws. 

Mar.  Why  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  bold- 
ness before  my  lady  ? 

MaL  Be  not  afraid  of  greatness : — 'Twas  well 
writ. 

Oli.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Some  are  bom  great,— 

Oli.  Ha? 

MaL  Some,  achieve  greatness, — 

Oli.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

MaL  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  Hum,. 

Oli.  Heaven  restore  thee  ! 

MaL  Remember,  who  commended  thy  yellow  stock- 
ings ; — 

Oli.  Thy  yellow  stockings  ? 

Mai.  And  wished  to  see  thee  cross-gartered. 

Oli.  Cross-gartered? 

McL  Go  to  :  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  &• 
so; — 

OU.  Am  I  made  ? 

Mai.  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  still. 

OIL  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness.* 
Enter  Servant. 

Ser.  Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  count 
Orsino's  is  returned  ;  I  could  hardly  entreat  him 
back  :  he  attends  your  ladyship's  pleasure. 


3  Lapsed,  for  lapsing  or  transgressing.  See  note  on 
Hamlet,  Act  iii.  So.  4. 

4  ' he  is  sad  and  cfvil.'    That  is  serious  and 

grave,  or  solemn.    Thus  in  Komeo  and  Juliet : — 

' Come,  civil  night, 

Thou  sober-euii«d  matron,  all  in  black.' 

5  Grave. 

8  '  >Tis  midBummer  moon  with  you»  was  a  proTerbfal 
phrase  si^nifylag  you  are  mad.  It  wj^  an  ai>  ient  opi 
njon  that  hot  weatiar  affected  the  Irain. 
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OH.  ni  come  to  him.  [JExit  Servant.]  Good 
Maria,  let  this  fellow  be  looked  to.  Where's  my 
cousin  Toby  ?  Let  some  of  my  people  have  a  spe- 
cial care  of  him ;  I  would  not  have  him  miscarry 
foi"  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

[Exeunt  Olivia  and  Maria. 

MaL  Oh,  ho !  do  vou  come  near  me  now  ?  no 
worse  man  than  Sir  Toby  to  look  to  me  ?  This  con- 
curs directly  with  the  letter :  she  sends  him  on  pur- 
pose, that  I  may  appear  stubborn  to  him  ;  for  she 
incites  me  to  that  m  the  letter.  Cast  thy  humble 
slough,  says  she  ;  be  opposite  wi  h  a  kinsman,  surly 
with  servants, — let  thy  tongue  tang  ivith  arguments 
of  stale, — put  thyself  into  tlie  trick  of  singularity  ; — 
and,  consequently,  sets  down  the  manner  how  ;  as, 
a  sad  face,  a  reverend  carriage,  a  slow  tongue,  in 
the  habit  of  some  sir  of  note,  and  so  forth.  1  have 
limed  her ; '  but  it  is  Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make 
me  thankful !  And,  when  she  went  away  now,  Ijtt 
this  fellow  be  lookml  to  :  Fellow  !^  not  Malvolio,  nor 
after  my  degree,  but  fellow.  Why  every  thing  ad- 
heres together ;  that  no  dram  of  a  scniple,  no  scru- 
ple of  a  scruple,  no  obstacle,  no  incredulous  or  un- 
safe circumstance, — What  can  be  said  ?  Nothing 
that  can  be,  can  come  between  me  and  the  full  pros- 
pect of  my  hopes.  Well,  Jove,  not  I,  is  the  doer 
of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 

Re-enter  Maria,  with    Sir  Tobf   Belch  and 
Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanc- 
tity ?  If  all  the  devils  in  hell  be  drawn  in  little,  and 
Leeion  himself  possessed  him,  yet  I'll  speak  to  him- 

Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is  : — How  is't  with  you, 
sir  ?  how  is't  with  you,  man  ? 

Mai.  Go  off:  I  discard  you  ;  let  me  enjoy  my 
private  ;  go  off. 

JMar.  Lo,  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within 
him  !  did  not  I  tell  you  ? — Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays 
you  to  have  a  care  of  him. 

Mai.  Ah,  ha!  does  she  so 7 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to ;  peace,  peace,  we  must 
deal  gently  with  him  ;  let  me  alone.  How  do  you, 
Malvolio  7  how  is't  with  you  7  What  man  !  defy  the 
devil ;  consider,  he's  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

Mai.  Do  you  know  what  you  Rav7 

Mar.  La  you,  an  vou  xpeak  ill  of  the  devil,  how 
he  lakes  it  at  heart !  Pray  God,  he  be  not  bewitched ! 

Fob.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mnr.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow 
moniinff,  iff  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for 
more  than  I'll  say.. 

Mnl.  How  now,  mistress  7 

Mar.  O  lord  ! 

iSV  To.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace  ;  this  is  not  the 
way  :  Do  you  not  see,  you  move  him ;  let  me  alone 
with  him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness  ;  gently,  gently ;  the 
ficn'l  is  rouffh,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

iSiV  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  tawcock  ?*  how 
dost  thou,  chuck  7 

Mai.  Sir? 

Sir  T\>.  Ay,  biddy,  come  with  me.  What,  man ! 
'tis  not  for  gravity  to"  play  at  cherry-pit*  with  Satan  : 
Hano  him,  foul  collier!' 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers  ;  good  Sir  To- 
by, get  him  to  pray. 

Mai.  My  prayers,  minx  7 

Mar.  No,  1  warrant  vou,  he  will  not  hear  of  god- 
liness. 

Mai.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all !  you  aro  idle  shaU 
low  things  :  I  am  not  of  your  element ;  you  shall 
know  more  hereaAer.  [ExiL 

Sir  To.  Is't  possible  7 


Fob.  If  this  were  played  upon  a.  stage  now,  I 
could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  genius  hath  taken  the  infection 
of  the  device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now  ;  lest  the  device  take 
air,  and  taint. 

Fab.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad,  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we'll  have  him  in  a  dark  room,* 
and  bound.  Aly  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that 
he  is  mad  ;  we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure, 
and  his  penance,  till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of 
breath,  prompt  us  to  have  mercy  on  him  :  at  which 
time,  we  will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown 
thee  for  a  finder  of  madmen.     But  see,  but  see. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Agtte-cheek. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning.* 

Sir  And.  Here's  the  challenge,  read  it ;  I  war- 
rant there's  vinegar  and  pepper  m't. 

Fab.  Is't  so  saucy  7 

Sir  And.  Ay  is  it,  I  warrant  him  ;  do  but  read. 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  [Rtadt.]  Youth,  whaHotver 
thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow. 

Fab.  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  m  iky  imnd, 
why  I  do  call  thee  to,  fur  I  will  show  thee  no  reason 
for^t. 

Fab,  A  good  note  :  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow 
of  the  law. 

Sir  To.  77wu  comett  to  the  lady  Olivia,  and  m 
my  sight  she  uses  thee  kindly :  but  thou  licst  in  thy 
throat,  that  is  not  the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for. 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  exceeding  good  sense-lots. 

Sir  To.  twill  way-lay  thee  going  home;  where  ^ 
it  be  iJuf  chancy  lo  kill  me, — 

Fab!  Good. 

Sir  To.  Thou  killest  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  vilUm. 

Fab.  Still  you  keep  o'the  windy  side  of  tlie  law : 
Good. 

Sir  To.  Fare  thee  well :  And  God  have  mercy  upon 
one  of  our  souls  !  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mine  ; 
but  my  hope  is  better,  and  so  look  to  thyaeHf.     Thy 

friend,  as  thou  usest  him,  and  thy  sworn  enemy. 

Atidrew  Aoue-cheek. 

Sir  To.  If  this  letter  move  him  not,  his  legs  can- 
not :  I'll  eive't  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for't ;  he 
is  now  in  some  commerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  bj 
and  by  depart. 

Sir  To.  Go,  Sir  Andrew ;  scout  me  for  him  at 
the  corner  of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-bailiff:  so 
soon  as  ever  thou  seeM.  him,  draw ;  and,  as  thou 
drawest,  swear  horrible  ;'  for  it  comes  to  pass  oft, 
that  a  terrible  oath,  with  a  swaggering  accent, 
shaqily  twanged  off,  gives  manhood  more  approba- 
tion  than  ever  proof  itself  would  have  earned  him. 
Away. 

iSir  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.    \ExiL 

Sir  To.  Now  will  I  not  deliver  his  letter  :  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  young  eentlcman  gives  him  out  to 
be  of  good  capacity  and  breeding ;  his  employment 
between  his  lord  and  my  niece  confirms  no  less  ; 
therefore  this  letter,  bciat  so  excellently  imtoranC, 
will  breed  no  terror  in  the  youth,  he  will  find  it 
comes  from  a  clodpole.  But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his 
challenge  by  word  of  mouth  ;  set  upon  Agvio-cheek 
a  notable  report  of  valour  ;  and  drive  the  gentleman 
(as  I  know  his  youth  will  aptly  receive  it)  mto  a 
most  liideous  opinion  of  his  rage,  skill,  fur\-,  and 
impetuo.sity.  This  will  so  fright  them  both,  that 
they  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like  cocka- 
trices. 


1  Caught  her  as  a  bird  with  birdlime. 

3  Malvolio  takes  the  word  in  its  old  favourable  sense 
of  companion. 

8  Sec  Winter's  Talc,  Act  I.  Sc.  5. 

4  A  play  amone  boys. 

5  Collier  was  In  Shakspeare's  time  a  term  of  the 
highest  reproaih.    Ths  coal  venders  were  in  bad  re- 

gute,  not  only  from  the  blackness  of  their  appearance, 
ut  that  many  of  them  were  also  great  cheats.    The 


devil  is  called  collier  for  his  blackness.    Urnce  the  pro- 
verb '  Like  Will  to  lifte,  as  the  rfrr  'rr.> 

6  The  reason  for  putiine  him  i  was  to 
make  him  believe  he  wall  mo/i,  a  ■  cm*  for- 
morlv  to  have  been  railed  a  dark  house. 

7  It  was  usual  on  the  KIrM  of  May  lo  exhibit  metrical 
Interludes  of  the  comic  kind,  as  well  as  oUier  sportai 
such  aa  the  Morris  Dance. 

8  Adjectire*  are  of\en  used  by  TTlnltipem  Md  Ml 
cotemporaries  adverbially. 

r  i 
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TWELFTH  NIGHT  ;  OR,  WHAT  YOtJ  WILL. 


SCEWB  IV. 


Enter  Olivia  and  Viola. 
Fab,  Here  he  conies  with  your  niece  :  give  them 
way,  till  he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

Sir  To.  I  will  meditate  the  while  upon  some  hor- 
rid message  or  a  challenge. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Tobv,  Fabian,  and  Maria. 
Oli.  I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary'  out : 
There's  something  in  me,  that  reproves  my  fault ; 
But  such  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 
That  it  but  mocks  reproof. 

Vio.  With  the  same  'haviour  that  your  passion 
bears. 
Go  on  my  master's  griefs. 

Oli.  Here,  wear  this  jewel"  for  me,  'tis  my  pic- 
ture ; 
Refuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you : 
And,  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow, 
What  shall  you  ask  of  me  that  I'll  deny. 
That,  honour  sav'd,  may  upon  asking  give? 
.    Vio.  Nothing  but   this,    your  true  love  for  my 
master. 
Oti.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that 
Which  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

Vio.  I  will  acquit  you. 

OU.  Well,  come    again   to-morrow:    Fare  thee 
well  ; 
A  fiend,  like  thee,  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to't : 
of  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him, 
I  know  not ;  but  thy  intercepter,  full  of  despight, 
bloody  as  the  hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard 
end :  dismount  thy  tuck,*  be  yare*  in  thy  prepara- 
tion, for  thy  assailant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Vio.  You  mistake,  sir  ;  I  am  sure  no  man  hath 
any  quarrel  to  me ;  my  remembrance  is  very  free 
and  clear  from  any  image  of  offence  done  to  any  man. 

Sir  To.  You'll  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you  : 
therefore,  if  you  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake 
you  to  your  guard ;  for  your  opposite  hath  in  him 
what  youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can  furnish 
man  withal. 

Vio.  I  pray  you,  sir,  what  is  he? 

Sir  To.  He  is  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatched  ra- 
pier, and  on  carpet  consideration;'  but  he  is  a  devil 
jn  private  brawl :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced 
three  ;  and  his  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so 
implacable,  that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  by 
pangs  of  death  and  sepulchre :  hob,  nob,'  is  his 
word  ;  give't,  or  take't. 

Vio.  1  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  de- 
sire some  conduct  of  tne  lady.  I  am  no  fighter.  I 
have  heard  of  some  kind  of  men,  that  put  quarrels 
purposely  on  others,  to  taste  their  valour  :  belike, 
this  is  a  man  of  that  tjuirk.' 

Sir  To.  Sir,  no;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out 
of  a  very  competent  injury  ;  therefore,  get  you  on, 
and  give  him  his  desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the 
house,  unless  you  undertake  that  with  me,  which 
with  as  much  safety  you  might  answer  him  :  there- 
fore on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked  ;  for  med- 
dle you  must,  that's  certain,orforswearto  wear  iron 
about  you. 

Vio.  This  is  as  uncivil  as  strange.  I  beseech  you, 
do  me  this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the  knight 
what  my  offence  to  him  is  ;  it  is  something  of  my 
negligence,  nothing  of  my  purpose. 


lid 


1  Uncautiously. 

2  Jewel  anciently  signified  any  precious  ornament  of 
BuperQuity. 

3  Rapier.  4  Ready,  nimble. 

5  i.  e.  he  is  a  carpet-knight  not  dubbed  in  the  field, 
but  on  some  peaceable  occasion  ;  unhateh'd  was  proba- 
bly used  in  the  sense  of  unhack'd.  But  perhaps  we 
should  read  an  hatch'd  rapier,  i.  e.  a  rapier  the  hilt  of 
which  was  enriched  with  silver  or  gold. 

6  A  corruption  moat  probably  of  hab  or  nab  ;  have 
or  have  not,  hit  or  miss  at  a  venture.  Quo*!,  have,  or 
K'ove,  i.  e.  have  not,  from  the  Saxon  kabban,  to  have ; 


Sir  To.  I  will  do  so.  Signior  Fabian,  stay  you 
by  this  gentleman  till  mv  return.     [Exit  Sir  Tobvj 

Vio.  Pray  you,  sir,  Jo  you  know  of  this  matter  ? 

Fab.  I  know  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you, 
even  to  a  mortal  arbitrement ;°  but  nothing  of^  the 
circumstance  more. 

Vio,  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Fab,  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise,  to  read 
him  by  his  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the 
proof  of  his  valour.  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  mos>t 
skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  opposite'  that  you  could 
possibly  have  found  in  any  part  of  Illyria :  Will 
you  walk  towards  him?  I  will  make  your  peace 
with  him,  if  I  can. 

Vio.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for't :    I  am 
one,  that  would   rather  go  with  sir  priest,  than  sir 
knight:  I  care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  met- 
tle. [Exeunt. 
Re-enter  Sir  Toby,  with  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he's  a  very  devil;'"  I  have 
not  seen  such  a  firago."  I  had  a  pass  with  him, 
rapier,  scabbard,  and  all,  and  he  gives  me  the  stuck- 
in, ' "  with  such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is  inevitable  ; 
and  on  the  answer,  he  pays  you'  ^  as  surely  as  your 
feet  hit  the  ground  they  step  on :  They  say,  he  has 
been  fencer  to  the  Sopnv. 

Sir  And.  Pox  on't,  I'll  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified ; 
Fabian  can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on't :  an  I  thought  he  had  been 
valiant  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I'd  have  seen  him 
damned  ere  I'd  have  challe/iged  him.  Let  him  let 
the  matter  slip,  and  I'll  give  him  my  horse,  grey 
Capilet. 

Sir  To.  I'll  make  the  motion  :  stand  here,  make 
a  good  show  on't ;  this  shall  end  without  the  perdi- 
tion of  souls  ;  Marry,  I'll  ride  your  horse  as  well  as 
I  ride  you.  [Aside. 

Re-enter  Fabian  and  Viola. 
I  have  his  horse   [to  Fab.]  to  take  up  the  quarrel  ; 
I  have  persuaded  nrm,  the  youth's  a  devil. 

Fab.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited'  *  of  him  ;  and 
jjants,  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at  his  heels. 

Sir  To.  There's  no  remedy,  sir ;  he  will  fight 
with  you  for  his  oath's  sake  i  marry,  he  hath  better 
bethought  him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds  that  now 
scarce  to  be  worth  talking  of:  therefore  draw,  for 
the  supportance  of  his  vow  ;  he  protests,  he  will  not 
hurt  you. 

Vio.  Pray  God  defend  me !  A  little  thing  would 
make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man. 

[Aside. 

Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

Sir  To.  Come,  Sir  Andrew,  there's  no  remedy  ; 
the  gentleman  wiH,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one 
bout  with  you  ;  he  cannot  by  the  duello"  avoid  it ; 
but  he  has  promised  me,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
soldier,  he  will  not  hurt  you.     Come  on  :  to't. 

Sir  And.  Pray  God,  he  keep  his  oath  !      [Draws. 
Enter  Antonio. 

Vio.  I  do  assure  you,  'tis  against  my  will. 

[Ih-awt. 

Ant.  Put  up  your  sword  ; — ^If  this  young  gentle- 
man 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me  ; 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.        [Ihawing, 

Sir  To.  You,  sir  ?  why,  what  are  you  ? 

Ant.  One  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

nabban,  not  to  have.     So,  in  Holii>shed's  description  of 
Ireland,  '  The  citizens  in  their  rage  shot  habbe  or  nabbe.' 
7  Sort.  8  Decision.  9  Adversary. 

10  Shakspeare  may  have  caught  a  hint  for  this  scene 
from  the  behaviour  of  Sir  John  Dow  and  Sir  A.  La  Foola 
in  Jonson's  Silent  Woman,  which  was  printed  ip  1609. 

11  Firago,  for  virago.  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  I 
have  never  seen  the  most  furious  woman  so  obstrepa- 
rous  and  violent  as  he  ia. 

12  A  corruption  ofstoccata,  an  Italian  term  in  fencing 

13  i.  e.  hits  you. 

14  He  has  a  horrid  conception  ofhim. 
13  Laws  of  duel 


Ill 


TWELFTH  NIGHT ;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


Sir  To.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,'  I  am  ] 
for  you.  [Draw*. 

Enter  Two  Officers. 

Fab.  O  good  Sir  Toby,  hold ;  here  come  the  offi- 
cers. 

Sir  To.  I'll  be  with  you  anon.        [To  Awtokio. 

Kto..Pray,  sir,  put  up  your  sword,  it' you  please. 
[To  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir  ; — and  for  that  I  pro- 
mised you,  ril  be  as  good  as  my  word :  He  will 
bear  vou  easily  ;  and  rems  well. 

1  Off".  This  is  the  man  ;  do  thy  office. 

2  Q^.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  suit 
Of  count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1  Off".  No,  sir,  no  jot ;  I  know  your  favour  well. 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. — 
TakeTiim  away  ;  he  knows,  I  know  him  well. 

Ant.  I  must  obey. — This  comes  with  seeking  you ; 
But  there's  no  remedy  ;  I  shall  answer  iu 
What  will  you  do  ?    Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse  :  It  frieres  me 
Much  more,  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you. 
Than  what  befalls  myself.     You  stand  amaz'd  ; 
But  be  of  comfjrt. 

2  Off".  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant.  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

Vio.  What  money,  sir  7 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  show'd  me  here. 
And,  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble, 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability 
I'll  lend  you  something  :  my  having*  is  not  miKh  ; 
I'll  make  division  of  my  present  with  you  ; 
Hold,  there  is  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now  7 

Is't  possible,  that  my  deserts  lo  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?     Do  not  teiopt  my  misery, 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man. 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio.  I  know  of  none ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature : 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man. 
Than  lyine,  vainness,  babbling,  drunkenness, 
Or  any  taint  of  vice,  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant.  O  heavens  themselves ! 

2  OJ^,  Come,  sir,  I  pray  you  go. 

Ant.  Let  me  speak  a  little.    This  youth  that  you 
see  here, 
I  snatch'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death ; 

Reliev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love, 

And  lo  his  image,  which,  methoughl  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devolion. 

1  OJ^.  What's  that  to  us  ?    The  time  goes  by  ; 
away. 

Ant.  But,  O,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god  ! — 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame.— 
In  nature  there's  no  blemish,  but  the  mind  : 
None  can  be  cali'd  dcform'd,  but  the  unkina : 
Virtue  is  beauty  ;  but  the  beauteous-evil 
Are  emptv  trunks,  o'erflourished'  by  the  devil. 

1  Of.  The  man  grows  mad  ;  away  with  him. 
Come,  come.  sir. 

Ant.  Lead  me  on.      [Exeunt  Officers  unth  Airr. 

Vio.  Methinks,  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fly, 
That  he  believes  himself;  so  do  not  1.* 
I'rove  true,  imagination,  O,  prove  true, 
That  Ijdear  brother,  be  now  fa'en  for  you  ! 

Sir  To.  Come  hither,  knight ;  come  hither.  Fa- 
bian ;  we'll  whisper  o'er  a  couplet  or  two  of  moet 
•age  saws. 


I  i.  e.  one  who  takes  up  or  undertake*  the  quarrel  of 
another. 

3  i.  e.  fortune,  possessions. 

S  Trunks,  being  then  part  of  the  (Umiture  of  apart- 
ments, were  ornamented  with  scroU-work  oxjlmmslied 
devices. 

4  I.  e.  I  do  not  y«  believe  myself,  when  from  this  ac- 
cident, I  gather  hppeofmy  brother's  life. 

9  His  resemblance  turvitt*  in  the  rcflectioo  of  my 
own  figure 


Act  IV 


Vio.  He  nam'd  Sebastian  ;  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass  ;*  even  such,  and  so, 
In  favour  was  my  brother  ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  til  is  fashion,  colour,  ornament. 
For  him  I  imitate  :  O,  if  it  prove. 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  firesh  m  love  ! 

[ExU. 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  a 
coward  than  a  nare :  his  dishonesty  appears,  in 
leaving  his  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  denying 
him  ;  and  for  his  cowardice,  ask  Fabian. 

Fab.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward,  nJigious 
in  it. 

Sir  And.  'Slid,  Pll  after  him  again,  and  beat  bin. 

Sir  To.  Do,  cuif  him  soundly,  but  never  draw 
thy  sword. 

Sir  And.  An  I  do  not,  [ExiU 

Fab.  Come,  let's  see  the  event. 

Sir  To.  I  dare  lay  any  money,  'twill  be  nothing 
yet.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  IV.— SCENE  I.     The  StreH  befare  Olivia'a 
Howte.    Enter  Sebastiah  and  Clown. 

Clo.  Will  you  make  mo  believe  that  I  am  not 
sent  for  you  7 

Seb.  Go  to,  go  to,  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow ; 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

do.  Well  held  out,  ifaith  !  No,  I  do  not  know 
you  ;  nor  am  I  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady,  to  bid 
you  come  speak  with  her  ;  nor  your  name  is  not 
master  Ccsario ;  nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither.— 
Nothing,  that  is  so,  is  so. 

SeA.  I  pr'ythee,  vent  thy  foUy  somewhere  else ; 
Thou  know'st  not  me. 

Clo.  Vent  my  folly !  He  has  heard  that  word  of 
some  great  man,  an^  now  applies  it  to  a  fool.  Vent 
my  folly  !  I  am  afraid  this  ereat  lubber,  the  world, 
will  prove  a  cockney. — I  pr'ythee  now,  ungird  thy 
strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall  vent  to  my 
ladv ;  Shall  I  vent  to  her,  that  thou  art  coming  7 

Seb.  I  pr'ythee,  foolish  Greek,*  depart  from  me  ; 
There's  money  for  thee  ;  if  you  tarry  longer. 
I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand  :— 
These  wise  men  that  give  fools  money,  get  them- 
selves a  good  report  after  fourteen  years'  purchase.* 

£nterSiB  Akdkew,  Sir  Tobt,  citrf  Fabiav. 

5tr  And.  Now,  air,  have  I  met  yon  again  ?  there's 
for  you.  [Stnldng  Sebastiah. 

Seb.  Why,  there's  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there : 
Are  all  the  peoole  mad !      [Beating  Sir  Andrew. 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sir,  or  Fll  throw  your  dagger  o'er 
the  house. 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight ;  I  wooU 
not  be  in  some  of  yoiv  coats  for  two-pence. 

[ExU  Ck>wa. 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir  ;  hold. 

[Holding  Sebastiak. 

S'tr  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone  ;  Til  go  another  way 
to  work  with  him ;  I'll  have  an  action  of  battery 
against  him,  if  there  be  any  law  in  Iliyria  :  though 
I  struck  him  first,  yet  its  no  matter  for  that. 

5e6.  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come, 
my  young  soldier,  put  up  your  iron  :  you  are  well 
fleshed  ;  come  on. 

Seb,   I   will  be   free  from  thee.    What  wouldst 
thou  now  7 
If  thou  dar'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword. 

[Drtnr*. 

Sir  To.  What,  what  !  Nay.  then  I  must  have  an 
ounce  or  two  of  this  malapert  olood  from  you. 

[Dnm: 

6  Jt  merry  Greric,  or  a  fonlitK  Greek  were  ancient 

nvertiial  expressions  appliet)  lo  t>oon  compani<%ns.  gooA 
owB,  as  ihey  were  ceiled  who  spent  iheir  lime  in 
riotous  mirth.  Wlielher  ihe  Latin  ptrgrrrcari.  ol  the 
same  import,  Inrnichcd  the  phrase  or  not,  it  was  iA  oae 
ill  France  and  Iinly  as  well  as  in  Eiif  land. 

7  i.  e.  at  a  very'extravairani  price,  ftoelM  yaanP  f-* 
chase  Viing  then  the  cuncut  price  of «  — 


Scene  II. 


TWELFTH  NIGHT ;  OR,  WHAT  YOU  WILL. 


in 


EtUo-  Olitia. 


Oli.  HoW,  Toby ;  on  thy  life,  I  charge  thee,  hold. 

Sir  To.  Madam  ! 

Oli.  Will  it  be  ever  thus  ?  UnCTacious  ■wretch, 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  bartarous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd  I  out  of  my 
sight ! 

Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario '' 

Rudesby,'  be  gone  ? — I  pr'ythee,  gentle  friend, 

[Exeunt  Sir  Toby,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Fabian. 
Let  thy  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
In  this  uncivil  and  unjust  extent* 
Against  thy  peace.     Go  with  me  to  my  house  ; 
And  hear  thou  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
This  ruSian  hatli  botch'd  up,'  that  thou  thereby 
May'st  smile  at  this  :  thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go  ; 
Do  not  deny  :   Beshrew*  his  soul  for  me, 
He  started  one  poor  heart'  of  mine  in  thee. 

Seb.  What  relish  is  in  this  ?*  how  runs  the  stream  ? 
Or  I  am  mad,  or  else  this  is  a  dream : — 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep  ; 
If  it  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep ! 

Oli.  Nay,  come,  I  pr'ythee  :  'Would  thou'dst  be 
rul'd  by  me ! 

Seb.  Madam,  I  will. 

OIL  O,  say  so,  and  so  be  I 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.    A  Room  in  Olivia's  House.    Enter 
Maria  and  Clown. 

Mar.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  put  on  this  gown,  and  this 
beard ;  make  him  believe,  thou  art  Sir  Topas  the 
curate ;  do  it  quickly  :  I'll  call  Sir  Toby  the  whilst. 

[Exit  Maria. 

Clo.  Well,  I'll  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble' 
myself  in't ;  and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever 
dissembled  in  such  a  gown.  I  am  not  tall"  enough 
to  become  the  function  well ;  nor  lean  enough  to  be 
thought  a  good  student :  but  to  be  said,  an  honest 
man,  and  a  good  housekeeper,  goes  as  fairly  as  to 
say,  a  careful  man,  and  a  great  scholar.  The  com- 
petitors' enter. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

Clo.  Bonos  dies,  Sir  Toby :  for  as  the  old  hermit 
of  Prainie,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily 
said  to  a  niece  of  king  Gorboduc,  That,  that  is,  is  : 
so  I,  being  master  parson,  am  master  parson :  For 
what  is  that,  but  that?  and  is,  but  is?'" 

Sir  To.  To  him,  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  What,  boa,  I  say ; — Peace  in  this  prison  ! 

Sir  2V.  The  knave  counterfeits  well:  a  good 
knave. 

Mai.  [in  an  inner  chamber.}  Who  calls  there  ? 


I  Rude  fellow.  2  Violence. 
3  Made  up.               4  111  belide. 

5  An  equivoque  is  here  intended  between  hart  and 
heart ;   ihey  were  formerly  written  alike. 

6  i.  e.  how  does  this  taste?  wh.ai  judgment  am  I  to 
make  of  it? 

7  i.  e.  disguise.  Shakspeare  has  here  used  a  Latin- 
ism.  ^Dissimulo,  to  dissemble,  to  cloak,  to  hide,  says 
Hutton's  Dictionary,  1533.  And  Ovid,  speaking  of 
Achilles — 

'  Veste  virum  longa  dissimulatus  erat.' 

8  The  modern  editors  have  changed  this  to  fat  with- 
out any  apparent  reason. 

9  Confederates. 

10  A  humorous  banter  upon  the  language  of  the 
schools. 

II  Bay  windotcs  were  large  projecting  windows,  pro- 
bably so  called  t>ecau.se  they  occupied  a  whole  bay  or 
■pace  between  two  cross  beams  in  a  building.  Minshew 
says  a  bav -window,  so  called  '  because  it  is  builded  iu 
manner  of  a  bay  or  road  for  ships,  i.  e.  round.' 

12  Clear  stories,  in  Gothic  Architecture,  denote  the 
row  of  windows  running  along  the  upper  part  of  a  lofty 
hall  or  of  a  church,  over  the  arches  of  the  nave  :  q.  d. 
a  clear  story,  a  story  without  joists,  rafters,  or  flooring. 
'  Over  each  side  of  the  nave  is  a  row  of  clere  story 
windows.' — OrmeroC'a  Hist,  of  Cheshire,  L  4aO.    The 


Clo.  Sir  Topas  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit 
Malvolio  the  lunatic 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,  good  Sir  Topas,  go 
to  my  lady. 

Clo.  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend  I  how  vexest  thou 
this  man  ?  talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies  ! 

Sir  To.  W"ell  said,  master  parson. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged  : 
good  Sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad  :  they  nave 
laid  me  here  in  hideous  darkness. 

Clo.  Fye,  thou  dishonest  Sathan  !  I  call  thee  by 
the  most  modest  terms  ;  for  I  am  one  of  those  gentle 
ones,  that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  courtesy  : 
Say'st  thou,  that  house  is  dark  7 

Mai.  As  hell.  Sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows' '  transparent  as 
barricadoes,and  the  clear  stories' "  towards  the  south- 
north  arc  as  lustrous  as  ebony  ;  and  yet  complainest 
thou  of  obstruction  ? 

Mai.  I  am  iu>t  mad,  Sir  Topas :  I  say  to  you, 
this  house  is  dark. 

Clo.  Madman,  thou  errest :  I  say,  there  is  no 
darkness,  but  ignorance  ;  in  which  thou  art  more 
puzzled  than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

Mai.  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance, 
though  ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell  ;  and  I  say, 
there  was  never  man  thus  abused :  I  am  no  more 
mad  than  you  are  ;  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any  con- 
stant question." 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concern- 
ing wild-fowl? 

Mai.  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply 
inhabit  a  bird. 

Clo.  What  thmkest  thou  of  his  opinion? 

Mai.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  ap- 
prove his  opinion. 

Clo.  Fare  thee  well :  Remain  thou  still  in  dark- 
ness :  thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere 
I  will  allow  of  thy  wits ;  and  fear  to  kill  a  wood- 
cock,'* lest  thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy  grandam. 
Fare  thee  well. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  Sir  Topas,— 

iSjV  To.  My  most  exquisite  Sir  Topas ! 

CU).  Nav,  I  am  for  all  waters." 

Mar.  Tfiou  might'st  have  done  this  without  thy 
beard  and  sfown  ;  he  sees  thee  not. 

jSir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me 
word  how  thou  findest  him  ;  I  would,  we  were  well 
rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may  be  conveniently  de- 
livered, I  would  he  were  ;  for  I  am  now  so  far  in 
offence  with  my  niece,  that  I  cjinnot  pursue  with 
any  safety  this  sport  to  the  upshot.  Come  by  and 
by  to  my  chamber.  [Exeunt  SirToby  ond  Maria. 

Clo.  Zfey  Robin,  joUy  Robin,^* 

Tell  me  hnw  thy  lady  doe*.  [Singing. 


first  folio  reads  clear  stores,  the  second  folio  clear 
stones,  which  was  followed  by  all  subsequent  editors 
The  emendation  and  explanation  are  Mr.  Blakeway's. 
Randle  Holme,  however,  in  his  Academy  of  Armory; 
says  that '  clear  story  windows  are  such  windows  that 
have  no  transum  or  cross-piece  in  the  middle  to  break 
the  same  into  two  lights.' 

13  Regular  conversation. 

14  The  clown  mentions  a  woodcock  because  it  was 
proverbial  as  a  foolish  bird,  and  therefore  a  proper  an- 
cestor for  a  man  out  of  his  wits. 

15  A  proverbial  phrase  not  yet  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed. The  meaning,  however,  appears  to  be  'I  can  turn 
my  hand  to  any  tiling,  or  assume  any  character.'  Flo- 
rio  in  his  translation  of  Montaigne,  speaking  of  Aris- 
totle, says  '  he  hath  an  oar  in  every  usater,  and  med- 
dleih  with  all  things.'  And  in  his  Second  Frutes,  there 
is  an  expression  more  resembling  the  import  of  that  in 
the  text.  '  lam  a  knight  for  ail  saddles.^  Kash  in 
his  Lenten  Stuffe,  1599,  has  almost  the  language  of  the 
clown. — '  He  is  first  broken  to  the  sea  in  the  Herring, 
man's  skifife  or  cock-boate,  where  having  learned  to 
brooke  all  waters,  and  drink  ais  he  can  out  of  a  tarrie 
can.'  Mason's  conjecture,  that  the  allusion  is  to  the 
water  hue  or  colour  of  precious  stones,  ia  surely  inad- 
missible. 

16  This  ballad  may  be  found  in  Percy's  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry,  Vol.  I.  p.  194,  ed.  1794.  Dr.  Not  has 
also  printed  it  among  the  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wiau 
the  elder,  p.  183. 
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Act  7 


MaL  Pool,— 

Clo.  My  lady  is  unkiTid,  perd}/. 
■      Mai.  Fool,— 

Clo.  Alas,  why  is  she  so  ? 
'■     JMo/.  Fool,  I  say  ; — 

Clo.  She  loves  another — ^Who  calls,  ha  ? 
Mai.  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  well 
at  my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  ;  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will  live  to  b«  thank" 
ful  to  thee  for't. 

Clo.  Master  Malvolio ! 
r      Mai.  Ay,  good  fool. 

I       Clo.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  besides  your  five  wits?' 

Mai.  Fool,  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously 

abused :  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thou  art, 

Clo.  But  ais  well  ?  then  you  are  mad,  indeed,  if 

you  be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

McU.  They  have  here  propertied  me  ;*  keep  me 
in  darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  asses,  and  do  all 
they  can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say:  the  minister  is 
here, — MalvoUo,  Malvolio,  thy  wits  the  heavens 
restore !  endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and  leave  thy 
Tain  bibble  babble. 

Mid.  Sir  Topas, 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow.* 
•—Who,  I,  sir  ?  not  I,   sir.      God  b'wi'you.    good 
Bir  Topas. — Marry,  amen. — ^I  will,  sir,  I  will. 
Mai.  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say. — 
Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.     What  say  you,  sir  ? 
I  am  shent*  for  speaking  to  you. 

Mai.  Qood  fool,  help  me  to  some  light,  and  some 
paper  ;  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wit3  as  any 
man  in  lUyria. 

Cfo.  Well-a»day,— that  you  were,  sir ! 
Mai.  By  this  hand,  I  am :  Good  fool,  Bome  ink, 
paper,  and  li;;ht,  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down 
to  my  lady  ;  it  shall  advantage  thee  more  than  ever 
the  bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to't.     But  tell  me  true,  are 
you  not  mad,  indeecl  ?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit  ? 
Mai.  Believe  me,  I  am  not ;  I  tell  thee  true. 
Clo.  Nay,  I'll  ne'er  beUeve  a  madman  till  I  see 
his  brains.    I  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper,  and 
ink. 

Mai.  Fool,  I'll  requite  it  in  tho  highest  degree  : 
pr'ythee,  begone. 

Clo,  /  am  gone,  sir, 

And  anon,  sir, 
rU.  be  with  you  again. 
In  a  trice  ; 
Like  to  the  old  vice,* 
Your  need  to  sustain  ; 

f  Who  with  dagger  of  lathf 

In  his  rage  and  his  wrath, 

Cries  ah,  ha  !  to  the  devil : 
Like  a  mad  lad. 
Pare  thy  nails,  dad. 

Adieu,  goodman  detnl.  [Exit. 

SCENE  m.   Olivia's  Garden.  Enter  Sebastiak. 
Set.  This  is  the  air  ;  that  is  the  glorious  sun  ; 


1  The_^re  wits,  in  analogy  to  the  five  senses.  It  ap- 
pears thai  the  five  wits  were  '  common  wit.  imagination, 
laniasy,  estimation,  memory.'  Wit  was  then  the  gene- 
ral term  for  intellectual  power. 

3  Taken  possession  of. 

3  The  clown,  in  the  dark,  acts  two  persons,  and 
counterfeits,  by  variation  of  voice,  a  dialogue  between 
himself  and  Sir  Topas. 

4  Scolded,  reprimanded. 

6  The  vice  was  the  fool  of  the  old  moralities.  He 
was  grotesquely  dressed  In  a  cap  with  ass's  ears,  a 
long  coat,  and  a  dagger  of  lath.  One  of  his  chief  em- 
nloyments  was  to  make  sport  with  the  devil,  leaping  on 
nis  back  and  belabouring  him  with  his  dagger,  1111  he 
made  him  roar.  The  devil,  however,  always  carried 
him  o([  In  the  end.  The  moral  was,  that  sin,  which 
has  the  courage  to  make  very  merry  with  the  devil,  and 
Is  allowed  by  him  to  take  very  great  liberties,  must 
finally  become  his  prey.  This  used  also  to  be  the  regu- 
lar end  of  Punch  In  the  puppet  show  (who  was  the  legi- 
timate successor  of  the  old  vice  or  inlcjuity,)  until  mo- 
dern ionovBiion,  in  these  degenerate  times,  revertwd 


This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel't  and  see't : 

And  though  'tis  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus. 

Yet  'tis  not  madness.     Where's  Antonio  then  7 

I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant : 

Yet  there  he  was ;  and  there  I  found  this  credit,* 

That  he  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out. 

His  coimsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service  : 

For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  sense, 

That  this  may  be  some  error,  but  no  madness, 

Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 

So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse,' 

That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes, 

And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  me 

To  any  other  trust,  but  that  I  am  mad, 

Or  else  the  lady's  mad  ;  yet,  if  'twere  so. 

She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  fid> 

lowers,* 
Take,  and  give  back  affairs,  and  their  despatch. 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing. 
As,  I  perceive,  she  does  :  there's  something  in't. 
That  IS  deceivable.*     But  here  the  lady  comes. 
Enter  Olivia  and  a  Priest. 
Oli.  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine :  If  you  meaa 

well. 
Now,  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Into  the  chantry'"  by :  there,  before  him, 
And  undemeatn  that  consecrated  roof. 
Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace :  He  shall  couceal  it. 
Whiles' '  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note ; 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth.     What  do  yon  say  ? 

Seb.  I'll  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  yoa; 
And,  having  sworn  trum,"  ever  will  be  true. 

OIL  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father  : And 

heavens  so  shine. 
That  they  may  fairly  note  this  act  of  nune!  [Extunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE    I.      The  Street  before  Olim'a  Houm 
Enter  Clown  caid  Fabian. 

Fab,  Now,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  oe  see  his  letter. 

Clo.  Good  master  Fabian,  grant  me  aaoiber  n  ■ 
quest. 

Fab.  Any  thing. 

Clo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 

F'ab.  That  is,  to  give  a  dog,  and,  in  recompense, 
desire  my  dog  again. 

Enter  t>t7KE,  Viola,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  lady  Olivia,  fi-iends  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  sir ;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke.  I   know  thee  well:    How  dost  thou,  mj 
good  fellow? 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for  my  foea,  and  th* 
worse  for  my  friends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary ;  the  belter  for  thy  fiienda. 

Clo.  No,  sir,  the  worse, 

Duke.  How  can  that  be  7 

Clo.  Marry  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an  an 


the  catastrophe.     See  Note  on  K.  Henry  V.  Act.  iv. 
8c.  4. 

6  I.  e.  intelligence.  Mr.  Steevens  has  refi-rred  to 
several  passages  which  seem  to  imply  that  this  word 
was  used  for  oralintelligence.  I  find  it  thus  in  a  letter 
from  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  anionf 
the  Conway  Paners.     •  This  beror  came  from  you  witli 

great  spede ^We  have  heard  his  credit  and  fynd  your 

carefulness  and  diligence  very  great' 

7  i.  e.  reason.        8  Servants.        9  i.  e.  deceptious. 

10  '  Chantry,'  a  little  chapel,  or  particular  altar  in 
some  cathedral  or  parochial  chiirch,  endowed  for  the 
purpose  of  having  masses  sung  therein  for  the  souls  of 
the  founders 

11  Until. 

1-2  Troth  or  ^fidelity.  It  should  be  remarked  that  tkfa 
wa9  not  an  actual  marriage,  but  a  betrothing,  aiflianc- 
ing,  or  solemn  promise  of  fiiiare  mnrriage  ;  anciently 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  espousals.  This  has  been 
established  by  Mr.  Douce  In  his  very  interestinr  Illus- 
trations of  Shak9peare,where  the  reader  will  find  much 
curious  mattar  on  the  subject,  in  a  note  on  this  paasa^ 
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of  me  ;  now  mv  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass  : 
so  that  by  my  foes,  sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge  of 
myself;  and  by  my  friends  I  am  abused:  so  that, 
conclusions  to  be  as  kisses,  if  your  four  negatives 
make  your  two  affirmatives,'  why,  then  the  worse 
for  my  friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no  ;  though  it  please  you 
to  be  one  of  my  friends. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me  ;  there's 
gold. 

Clo.  But  that  it  would  be  double-dealing,  sir,  I 
would  you  could  make  it  another. 

Duke.  O,  you  give  me  ill  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  your  grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  lor  this 
once,  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it. 

Duke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  a 
double-dealer ;  there's  another. 

Clo.  Prima,  secundo,  tertio,  is  a  good  play ;  and 
•he  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all ;  the  triplex, 
sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure  ;  or  the  bells  of  St. 
Bennet,  sir,  may  put  you  in  mind  ;  One,  two,  three. 

Duke.  You  can  fool  no  more  money  out  of  me  at 
this  throw :  if  you  will  let  your  lady  know,  I  am 
here  to  speak  with  her,  and  bring  her  along  with 
you,  it  may  awake  my  bounty  further. 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty,  till  I 
come  again.  I  go,  sir ;  but  I  would  not  have  you 
to  think,  that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  co- 
vetousness ;  but,  as  you  say,  sir,  let  your  bounty 
take  a  nap,  I  will  awake  it  anon.  [Exit  Clown. 
Enter  Axtonio  and  Officers. 

Vio.  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Duke.  That  face  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
Yet,  when  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmear'd 
As  black  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war : 
A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
Fgr  shallow  draught,  and  bulk,  unprizable  : 
With  which  such  scathful^  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet. 
That  very  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 
Cry'd  fame  and  honour  on  him. — What's  the  matter  ? 

1  Q^.  Orsino,  this  is  that  Antonio 
That  took  the  Phoenix  and  herfraught,'  from  Candy : 
And  this  is  he  that  did  the  Tiger  board. 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg : 
Here  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state,* 
In  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Via.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir ;  drew  on  ray  side  ; 
But,  in  conclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me, 
I  know  not  what  'twas,  but  distraction. 

Duke.  Notable  pirate !  thou  salt-water  thief ! 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies. 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear,' 
Hast  made  thine  enemies  ? 

Ant.  Orsino,  noble  sir. 

Be  pleas'd  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me  ; 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief,  or  pirate, 
Though,  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Orsino's  enemy.     A  witchcraft  drew  me  hitner : 
That  most  ingrateful  boy  there,  by  your  side, 
From  the  rude  sea's  enrag'd  and  foamy  mouth 
Did  I  redeem  :  a  wreck  past  hope  he  was  : 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love,  without  retention  or  restraint, 
Ail  his  in  dedication  :  for  his  sake. 


1  So,  in  Marlowe's  Lust's  Dominion  : — 

Come  let's  kisse. 

Moor.  Away,  away. 

QMcen.  No,  no,  says  Tj  and  twice  away  says  stay. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  has  enlarged  upon  the  thought  in  the 
Sixty-third  Stanza  of  Astrophel  and  Stella. 

2  Mischievous,  destructive.  3  Freight. 

4  Inattentive  to  his  chziracter  or  condition,  like  a 
desperate  man. 

5  Tooke  has  so  admirably  accounted  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  epithet  dear  by  oiu'  ancient  writers  to  any 
object  which  excites  a  sensation  of  Aur(,  pain,  and  con- 
sequently of  anxiety,  solicitude,  care,  earnestness, 
that  I  shall  refer  to  it  as  the  best  commeiU  upon  the  ap- 
parently opposite  uses  of  the  word  in  oiu- great  poet. 

6  Dull,  gross. 

7  This  Egyptian  TItief  was  Thyamis.  The  story 
to  related  in  the  Aethio{)ics  of  Heliodorus.    He  was  the 


Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love, 
Into  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
Drew  to  defend  him,  when  he  wasljeset; 
Where  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
(Not  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger,) 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  grew  a  twen'y-years-removed  thing, 
While  one  would  wink  ;  denied  me  mine  own  purse, 
Which  I  had  recommended  to  his  use 
Not  half  an  hour  before. 

Vio.  How  can  this  be  ? 

Duke.  When  came  he  to  this  town  ? 

Ant.  To-day,  my  lord  ;  and  for  three  months  before 
(No  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy,) 
Both  day  and  night  did  we  keep  company. 
Enter  Olivia  and  Attendants. 

Duke.   Here  comes  the  countess ;  now  heaven 

walks  on  earth. 

But  for  thee,  fellow,  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness : 
Three  months  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me  ; 
But  more  of  that  anon. Take  him  aside. 

Oli.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not 
have, 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ? — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promise  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam? 

Duke.  Gracious  Olivia, 

Oli.  What  do  you  say,  Cesario? Goodmj 

lord, 

Vio.  My  lord  would  speak,  my  duty  hushes  me. 

OH.  If  It  be  ought  to  the  old  tune,  my  lord. 
It  is  as  fat^  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear. 
As  howling  afler  music. 

Duke,  Still  so  cruel? 

Oli.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What !  to  perverseness  ?  you  uncivil  lady, 
To  whose  merate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfuU'st  offiurings  hath  breath'd  out, 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd  !  What  shall  I  do? 

Oli.  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  be- 
come him. 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it 
Like  the  Egyptian  thief,'  at  point  of  death, 
Kill  what  I  love  ;   a  savage  jealousy. 
That  sometimes  savours  nobly  ? — But  hear  me  this : 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith. 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour. 
Live  you,  the  marble-breasted  tyrant,  still ; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom,  I  know,  you  love, 
And  whom,  by  heaven,  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly, 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye. 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  master's  spite. — 
Come    boy   with   me;    my   thoughts    are  ripe  m 

mischief: 
I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love. 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.         [Going. 

Vio,  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest,  a  thousand  deaths  would  die. 

[FoUowing. 

Oli,  Where  goes  Cesario? 

Vio.  After  him  I  lovo. 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life. 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e'er  I  shall  love  wife } 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above, 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love  ! 

Oli,  Ah  me,  detested  !  how  am  I  beguil'd  ! 


chief  of  a  band  of  robbers.  Theogenes  and  Chariclea 
falling  into  their  hand3,Thyami3  falls  in  love  with  Cha 
riclea,  and  would  liave  married  her.  But,  being  attack 
ed  by  a  stronger  band  of  robbers,  he  was  in  such  feai 
for  his  mistress  that  he  causes  her  to  be  shut  into  a  cave 
with  his  treasure.  It  was  customary  with  those  barba 
rians,  when  they  despaired  of  their  own  safety,  first  to 
make  away  with  those  whom  they  held  most  dear,  and 
desired  for  companions  in  the  next  life.  Thyamis, 
therefore,  benetted  round  with  enemies,  raging  with 
love,  jealousy,  and  anger,  went  to  his  cave,  and  calling 
aloud  in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  so  soon  as  he  heard  him- 
self  answered  towards  the  cave's  mouth  by  a  Grecian, 
making  to  the  persori  by  the  direction  of  her  voice,  he 
caueht  her  by  the  hair  with  his  left  hand,  and  (suppos- 
ing her  to  be  Charicleaj  with  his  right  hand  pliuij«a  bla 
.  sword  into  her  breast. 
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Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you  ?  who  does  do  you 
wrong  ? 

OK.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself!  Is  it  so  long  !— 
Call  forth  the  holy  father.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Duke.  Come  away.    [To  Viola. 

Oli.  Whither,  my  lord  ? — Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke.  Husband ! 

Oli.  Ay,  husband  ;  Can  he  that  deny? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah  ? 

yio.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

Oli.  Alas,  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear, 
That  makes  thee  strangle  thy  propriety  : ' 
Fear  not,  Cesario,  take  liiy  fortunes  up  ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'sU— -O,  welcome  father  ! 

Re-enter  Attendant  and  Priest, 
Father,  I  charge  thee  by  thy  reverence, 
Here  to  unfold  (thoughlatfely  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darkness,  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  'tis  ripe,)  what  thou  dost  know, 
Hath  newly  past  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priest.  A  contract  of  elemal  bond  of  love. 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  yotir  hands. 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchan^emenl  of  yotir  rinfs  ;• 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony  : 
Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  toward  my 

grave 
I  have  travell'd  but  two  hours. 

Duke.  O,  thou  dissembling  cub  I  what  wilt  thou  be. 
When  time  hath  sow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ?' 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  take  her  ;  but  direct  thy  feet, 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet, 

Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 

Oli.  O,  do  not  swear ; 

Hold  Uttle  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Andhew  Aoce-cheek,  with  M*  head 
broke. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon ;  send 
one  presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

oli.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  across,  and  has 
given  Sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too  :  for  the  love 
of  God,  your  lielp  :  I  had  rather  than  forty  pound, 
I  were  at  home. 

Oli.  Who  has  done  this,  Sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario: 
we  took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he's  the  rery  devil 
incardinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario  7 

Sir  And.  Od's  lifulings,  here  he  is  : — You  broke 
my  head  for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set 
on  to  do't  by  Sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?  I  never  hurt  you : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me,  without  cause  ; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And.  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  yon 
have  hurt  mo  ;  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody 
coxcomb. 


ActT. 


Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  dnaJc,  led  ly  the  Clown. 

Here  comes  Sir  Toby  halting,  you  shall  hear  more : 
but  if  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled 
you  othergales*  than  he  did. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman  ?  how  is't  with  you  7 

Sir  To.  That's  all  one  ;  he  has  hurt  me,  and 
there's  an  end  on't. — Sot,  didst  see  Dick  surgeon, 
sot? 

Clo.  O  he's  drunk.  Sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone ; 
his  eyes  were  set  at  eight  i'the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he's  a  rogue  and  a  passy-measures 
pavin  ;'  I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

Oli.  Away  with  him  :  Who  hath  made  this  h«- 
vock  with  them  ? 

Sir  And.  Til  help  you,  Sir  Toby,  because  we'll 
be  dressed  together. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help  ? — An  ass-head,  and  a  cox- 
comb, and  a  knave  ?  a  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull  7 

Oli.  Get  him  to  bed  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  tOk 

[Exeunt  Clown,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Akorkw. 

Enter  Sebastiait. 
Seb,  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kua- 


1  i.  e.  suppress,  or  disown  thy  property. 

5  In  ancient  espousals  the  man  received  as  well  as 
gave  n  ring. 

3  So,  in  Gary's  Present  State  of  England,  1626. 
*  Queen  Elizabeih  asked  a  knl?ht  named  Young,  how 
he  liked  a  company  nfbrave  ladles  .'  He  answered,  as 
I  like  my  silver  haired  conies  at  home,  the  ease*  are 
far  beuer  than  the  bodies.> 

4  Otherways. 

6  The  parin  was  a  grave  Spanish  dance.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  derives  it  from  pareo  a  pfacock,  and  says  that 
every  paHn  had  its  gaJliard.,  a  lishter  kind  of  air  form- 
ed out  of  the  fiirmer.  Thus,  In  Middleton's  More  Dis- 
semblers beside  Women  : 

'  I  can  dance  nothing  but  III  favourHlIy . 

A  Mrain  or  two  afpaaae  meaxurrs  gulliard.' 
By  which  it  appears  that  the  passe  measure  pavan,  and 
the  pa»se  measure  galliard  were  onlv  two  different 
measures  of  one  dance.    Sir  Toby  therefore  means  by 
this  quaint  expression  that  the  aorgeon  U  a  rogue  and  a 


But,  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood,        .lo^ 
I  must  have  done  no  less,  with  wit  and  safet|b) 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and 
By  that  I  do  perceive  itliath  offended  you  ; 
Pardon  me,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vows 
We  made  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice  one  habit,  and  two 
persons  ; 
A  natural  perspective,*  that  is,  and  is  not. 

Seb.  Antonio !  O,  my  dear  Antonio. 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me, 
Since  I  have  lost  thee. 

Ant  Sebastian  are  you  7 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio  7 

Ant.  How  have  you  made  division  of  yourself  ?— 
An  apple,  cleft  in  two,  is  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures.    Which  is  Sebastian  7 

OH.  Most  wonderfiil ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there  7  I  never  had  a  brother  ; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  every  where.     I  had^  a  sister. 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devour'd  :^ 
Of  charity,'  what  kin  are  you  to  me  ?    [To  Viola. 
What  countryman  ?  what  name?  what  parentage? 
Vio.  Of  Messaline  :  Sebastian  was  my  father; 
Such  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too, 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb : 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit. 
You  come  to  fnght  us. 

Seb.  A  spirit  I  am,  indeed  ; 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad. 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek, 
And  say — ^Thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola  ! 
Vio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 


grave  solemn  coxcomb.  In  the  first  act  of  the  play  ha 
has  shown  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  various 
kinds  of  dance.  Shakspeare's  characters  are  always 
consistent,  and  even  in  drunkenness  preserve  the  traits 
ofcharacter  which  distinguished  ihem  when  sober. 

6  A  perspective  formerly  meant  a  ^lass  that  assisted 
the  sight  in  any  way.  The  several  kinds  in  use  in 
Shnkspcare's  time  are  enumerated  in  Scot's  Discoveria 
of  Witchcraft,  1584,  b.  xiii.  c.  19,  where  that  alluded  to 
by  the  Duke  is  thus  described  :  '  There  be  glasses  also 
wherein  one  man  may  see  another  man's  hna^  and 
not  his  own' — that  optical  illusion  may  be  meant,  which 
is  called  anamorphosis  : — '  where  that  wliich  is,  ianaL* 
or  appears,  in  a  different  position,  amxher  thing.  TliM 
may  also  eiiplain  a  {lassage  in  Henry  V.  Act  v.  Sc  9 : 
'  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  ilicm  perapectwelu,  the  cidM 
turned  into  a  maid.'  Vide  also  E.  Richard  ft.  Act  ii.  8c> 
1,  and  note  there  : 

'  Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gazed  upon 
Show  nothing,  but  confusion  j  ey>d  awrjr 
DisUnguiah  form.' 

7  Out  of  charity,  Ull  ma. 
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Vio,  And  died  that  day  when  Viola  from  her  birth 
Had  number'd  tliirteen  years. 

Seb.  O,  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul ! 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act, 
That  day  tliat  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio.  If  nothing  lets'  to  make  us  happy  both. 
But  this  my  masculine  usurp'd  attire, 
Do  not  embrace  me,  till  each  circumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere,  and  jump, 
That  I  am  Viola  :  which  to  confirm, 
I'll  bring  you  to  a  captain  in  this  town, 
Where  Tie  my  maiden  weeds  ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preserv'd,  to  serve  this  noble  count : 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady,  and  this  lord. 

iS^e6.  So  comes  it,  lady,  you  have  been  mistook  : 
[To  Olivia. 
But  nature  to  her  bias  drew  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  contracted  to  a  maid  ; 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceived. 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Duke.  Be  not  amaz'd  ;  right  noble  is  his  blood. — 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  most  happy  wreck : 
Boy,  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  times, 

[To  Viola. 
Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vin.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-swear ; 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

>    Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand  ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Vio.  The  captain,  that  did  bring  me  first  on  shore 
Hath  my  maid's  garments  :    he,  upon  some  action, 
Js  now  in  durance,  at  Malvotio's  suit, 
A  gentleman  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

OU.  He    shall  enlarge    him: — Fetch   Malvolio 
hither : 
And  yet,  alas,  now  I  remember  me. 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he's  much  distract. 

Re-enter  Clown,  with  a  letter. 

A  most  extracting*  frenzy  of  mine  own 

From  my  remembrance  clearly  banisk'd  his. — 

How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Belzebub  at  the 
Btave's  end,  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do ; 
he  has  here  writ  a  letter  to  you,  I  should  have 
given  it  to  you  to-day  morning  ;  but  as  a  madman's 
epistles  are  no  gospels,  so  it  skills  not  much  when 
tneyr  are  delivered. 

uli.  Open  it,  and  read  it. 

Clo.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the  fool 
delivers  the  madman  : — By  the  lord.  Madam, — 

on.  How  now  !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Clo.  No,  madam,  I  do  but  read  madness :  an 
hour  ladyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you 
must  allow  vox.* 

on.  Pr'ythee,  read  i'thy  right  wits. 

Clo.  So  I  do,  madonna ;  but  to  read  his  right 
wits,  is  to  r  ad  thus  :  therefore  perpend,*  my  prin- 
cess, and  give  ear. 

on.  Read  it  you,  sirrah.  [To  Fabian, 

Fab.  [Reads]  By  the  Lord,  madam.,  you  wrong 
me,  and  the  world  shall  know  it :  though  you  have 
put  me  into  darkness,  and  given  your  drunken  cousin 
rule  over  me,  yet  have  I  the  ben^t  of  my  senses  as 
well  as  your  ladyship.  I  have  your  oum  letter  that 
induced  me  to  the  semblance  I  put  on  ;  with  the  which 
I  doulit  not  but  to  do  myself  much  right,  or  you  much 
shame.  Think  of  me  as  you  please.  I  leave  my 
duty  a  little  untiiougid  of,  and  speak  out  of  my  in- 
Jtiry.  Tlie  madly-used  Malvolio, 


1  Hinders. 

2.  i.  c.  a  frenzy  that  drew  me  away  from  every  thing 
but  its  object. 

3  This  maybe  oxplaincil :  'If  you  would  have  the 
letter  ruad  in'character,  you  must  allow  me  to  assume 
the  voice  or  frantic  tune  of  a  madman.' 

4  Consider. 

a  Frame  and  constitution, 
(i  liifcrior. 
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OH.  Did  he  write  this  7  , 

Clo.  Ay,  madam. 

Duke.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

on.  See  him  delivered,  Fabian ;  bring  him  hi- 

ther.  [Exit  Fabian. 

My  lord,  so  please  you,  these  things  fiurther  thought 

on. 
To  think  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife, 
One  day  shall  crown  the  alliance  on't,  so  please  you. 
Here  at  my  house,  and  at  my  proper  cost. 

Duke.  Madam,  I  am  most  apt  to  embrace  your 
offer. — 
Your  master  quits  you  [To  Viola  ;]  and,  for  your 

service  done  him. 
So  much  against  the  mettle'  of  your  sex, 
So  far  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding, 
And  since  you  call'd  me  master  for  so  long, 
Here  is  my  hand  ;  you  shall  from  this  time  bo 
Your  master's  mistress. 

on.  A  sister  ? — ^you  are  she. 

Re-enter  Fabian,  with  Malvolio. 

Duke.  Is  this  the  madman  ? 

on.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same : 

How  now,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

Notorious  wrong. 

on.  Have  I,  Malvolio  ?  no. 

Mai.  Lady,  you  have.    Pray  you,  peruse  that 
letter : 
You  must  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand. 
Write  from  it,  if  you  can,  in  hand,  or  phrase ; 
Or  say  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention  : 
You  can  say  none  of  this  :  Well,  grant  it  then. 
And  tell  me,  in  the  modesty  of  honour. 
Why  you  have  given  me  such  dear  lights  of  favour ; 
Bade  me  come  smiling,  and  cross-garter'd  to  you, 
To  put  on  yellow  stockings,  and  to  frown 
Upon  Sir  Toby,  and  the  nghter^  people  : 
And,  acting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
Why  have  you  suffer'd  me  to  be  imprison'd, 
Kept  in  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest. 
And  made  the  most  notorious  geek,'  and  gull, 
Tliat  e'er  invention  played  on  f  tell  me  why. 

on,  Alas,  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 
Though,  I  confess,  much  like  the  character : 
But,  out  of  question,  'tis  Maria's  hand. 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 
First  told  me,  thou  wast  mad :    then   cam'st*  m 

smiling. 
And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  presuppos'd 
Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Pr'ythee,  be  content : 
This  practice"  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee  ; 
But,  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it. 
Thou  shalt  be  both  tj|^  plaintifi*  and  the  judge 
Of  thine  own  cause. 

/a6.  Good  madam,  hear  me  speak  ; 

And  let  no  quarrel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come, 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour, 
Which  I  have  wonder'd  at.     In  hope  it  shall  not, 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself,  and  Toby, 
Set  this  device  against  Malvolio  here, 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceiv'd  against  him  :  Maria  writ 
The  letter,  at  Sir  Toby's  great  importance  j'" 
In  recompense  whereof,  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  foUow'd, 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge  ; 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weigh'd. 
That  have  on  both  sides  past. 

on.  Alas,  poor  fool !  how  have  they  baffled' '  thee ! 

Clo.  Why,  some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve  great- 
ness, and  some  have  greatness  tjirown  upon  them.     I 


7  Fool, 

8  Thou  is  hero  understood  :    '  then  cam'st  thou  in 
smiling.' 

9  Practice  is  a  deceit,  an  insidious  stratagem.    So  in 
the  Induction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Slircw. 

'  Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man.* 

10  Iinportunacy. 

1 1  Baffled  is  cheated.    See  Note  on  tlic  first  Scene  of 
K.  Rich:  JI, 
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Act  L 


was  one,  sir,  in  this  interlude  ;  one  Sir  Topas,  sir  ; 
but  that's  all  one  : — By  the  Lord,  fool,  I  am  not 
Tnad. — But  do  you  remember  ?  Madam,  why  laugh 
you  at  such  a  barren  raicxd  1  an  you  smile  not,  he^s 
gagged  :  And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in 
his  revenges. 

Mai.  I'll  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  you. 


[ExU. 
s'd. 


Oli.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abus 
Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace  : — 
Be  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet ; 
When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents,' 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls. — Mean  time,  sweet  sister. 
We  will  not  part  from  hence — Cesario,  come, 
For  so  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a  man  ; 
But,  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen.  [Exeunt. 

SONG. 

Clo.  When  that  I  was  a  little  tiny  boy. 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man's  estate, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 


1  L  e.  Shall  serve,  agree,  be  convenienu 


'Gainst  knaves  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gate, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas  !  to  wive. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

By  swaggering  could  I  never  thrive. 
For  tlie  rain  it  raineth  every  day, 

But  when  I  came  unto  my  bed. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

With  toss-pots  still  had  drunken  head, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

But  that's  all  one,  our  play  is  done, 
Aad  we'll  strive  to  please  you  every  dav. 

[£xit. 


This  play  is  in  the  graver  part  ele|rant  and  easy,  ai»d 
in  some  of  the  lighter  scenes  exquisitely  humorous 
Aeue-cheek  is  drawn  with  great  propriety,  but  his  char- 
acter is,  in  a  great  measure,  that  of  natural  Tatuity,  and 
is  therefore  not  the  proper  prey  of  a  satiri:it.  The  soli- 
loony  of  Malvolio  is  truly  comic  ;  he  is  l)eiraTed  to  ridi- 
cule merely  by  his  pride.  The  marriage  of  Olivia,  and 
the  succeeding  perplexity,  though  well  enough  contriv- 
ed to  divert  on  the  stage,  wants  credibility,  anil  fails  to 
produce  the  proper  instruction  required  in  the  drama, 
as  it  exhibits  no  just  picture  of  Ufa.  J  OHN  S  ON. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


VJHAKSPEARE  took  the  fable  of  this  play  from  the 
^  Promos  and  Cassandra  of  George  Whetstone,  pub- 
lished, in  1373,  of  which  this  is  '  The  Argument.' 

'  In  the  city  of  Julio  (sometimes  under  the  dominion 
of  Corvinus  King^  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,)  there  was 
a  law,  that  what  man  soever  committed  adultery  should 
lose  his  head,  and  the  woman  offender  should  wear 
some  disguised  apparel,  during  her  life,  to  make  her 
blfamuusly  noted.  This  severe  law,  by  the  favour  of 
some  merciful  magistrate,  became  little  regarded,  until 
the  lime  of  Lord  Promos's  authority  ;  who  convicting  a 
young  gentleman  named  Andrugio  of  incuntineucy, 
condemned  both  him  and  his  minion  to  the  execution  of 
this  statute.  Andrugio  had  a  very  virtuous  and  beauti- 
ful gentlewoman  to  his  sister,  named  Cassandra.  Cas- 
sandra, to  enlarge  her  brother's  life,  submitted  an  hum- 
ble petition  to  the  Lord  Promos.  Promos  regarding  her 
good  behaviour,  and  faiitasying  her  great  beauty,  was 
much  delighted  with  the  sweet  order  of  her  talk  ;  and 
doing  good,  that  evil  might  come  thereof,  for  a  time  he 
reprieved  her  brother:  but, wicked  man,  turning  his 
liking  into  unlawful  lust;  he  set  down  the  sp^'il  of  her 
honour,  ransom  for  her  brother's  life  :  chaste  Cassan- 
dra, abhorring  both  him  and  his  suit,  by  no  persuasion 
would  yield  to  this  ransom.  But  in  fine,  won  by  the 
Importunity  of  her  brother  (pleading  lor  life,)  upon 
these  conditions  she  agreed  to  Promos  :  First,  that  he 
should  pardon  her  brother,  and  after  marry  her.  Pro- 
mos, ns  fearless  in  promise,  as  careless  in  performance, 
with  solemn  vow  signed  her  conditions  ;  but  worse  than 
any  infidel,  his  will  satisfied,  he  performed  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  :  for  to  keep  his  authority  unspotted 
with  favour,  and  to  prevent  Cassandra's  clamours,  he 
commanded  the  jailer  secretly  to  present  Cassandra 
with  her  brother's  head.  The  jailer  [touched]  with  the 
outcries  of  Aiulrugio  (abhorring  Promos's  lewdness,) 
by  the  providence  of  Ood  provided  thus  for  his  safety. 
He  presented  Cassandra  with  a  felon's  head  newly  ex- 
ecuted ;  who  knew  it  not,  being  mangled,  fi-om  her 
brother's  (who  was  set  at  liberty  by  the  jailer.)  fShe) 
was  so  aggrieved  at  this  treachery,  that,  at  the  pomt  to 
kill  herself,  she  spared  that  stroke  to  be  avenged  of 
Promos  :  and  devising  a  way,  she  concluded,  to  make 
oer  fortunes  known  to  the  king.  Site,  executing  this 
Maolutioa,  wa«  so  bi|[IU/  fevourad  of  the  kin<,  thai 


forthwith  he  hasted  ro  do  justice  on  Promos :  whose 
judgment  was  to  marry  Cassandra,  to  repair  her  erased 
honour  ;  which  done,  for  his  heinous  offence,  he  should 
lose  his  head.  This  marriage  solemnized,  Cassandra 
tied  in  the  greatest  bonds  of  affection  to  her  husband, 
became  an  earnest  suitor  for  his  life  :  the  king  tender- 
ing the  general  benefit  of  the  commonweal  before  her 
special  case,  although  he  favoured  her  much,  would 
not  grant  her  suiL  Andrugio  (disguised  among  the 
company,)  sorrowing  the  grief  of  his  sister,  bewrayed 
his  safety,  and  craved  pardon.  The  king  lo  renown 
the  virtues  of  Cassandra,  pardoned  both  him  and  Pro- 
mos. The  circumstances  of  this  rare  history,  in  action 
lively  folio weih.' 

Whetstone,  however,  has  not  afforded  a  very  correct 
analysis  of  his  play,  which  contains  a  mixture  of  comic 
scenes,  between  a  bawd,  a  pimp,  felons,  &c.  together 
with  some  serious  situations  which  are  not  des<:ribed. 
A  hint,  like  a  seed,  is  more  or  less  prolific,  according  to 
the  qualities  of  the  soil  on  which  it  is  thrown.  Tihis 
story,  which  in  the  hands  of  Whetstone  produced  little 
more  than  barren  insipidity,  under  the  culture  of  Shak- 
speare  became  fertile  of  entenainment.  The  curious 
reader  may  see  the  old  play  of  Promos  and  Cassandra 
among  '  Six  old  plays  on  which  Shakspeare  founded, 
tc'  published  by  Mr.  Steevens,  printed  lor  S.  Leacroft, 
Charing  Cross,  The  piece  exhibits  an  almost  complete 
embryo  of  Measure  for  Measure ;  yet  the  hints  on 
which  it  is  formed  are  so  slight,  that  it  is  nearly  as  im- 
possible to  detect  them,  as  it  is  to  point  out  in  the  acorn 
the  future  ramifications  of  the  oak.  The  story  origi- 
nally came  from  the  '  Hccatommithi'  of  Ciiuhio.  Decad 
8,  novel  S,  atid  is  repeated  in  the  Tragic  Histories  of 
Belleforest. 

"  This  play,"  says  Mr.  Hazlitt,  "  is  as  full  of  ^eniue 
as  it  is  of  wisdom.  Yet  there  is  an  original  sin  in  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  which  prevents  us  from  taking  a 
cordial  interest  in  it.  '  The  height  of  moral  argument,' 
which  the  author  has  niaintamed  in  the  intervals  of 
passion,  or  blc^nded  with  the  more  powerful  impulses  of 
nature,  is  hardly  surpassed  in  any  ol  his  plays.  But 
there  is  a  general  want  of  passion  ,  the  affections  are  at 
a  stand  ;  our  sympathies  are  repulsed  and  defeated  in 
all  directions." 

Isabella  ia  t  lovely  example  of  female  purity  mmI  fir 
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tiie  ;  with  mental  energies  of  a  very  superior  kind,  she 
is  placed  in  a  situation  to  malce  trial  of  them  all,  and 
the  firmness  with  which  her  virtue  resists  the  appeal  of 
natural  affection  has  something  in  it  heroically  sublime. 
The  passages  in  which  she  encourages  her  brother  to 
meet  death  with  firmness  rather  than  dishonour,  his 
hurst  of  indignant  passion  on  learning  the  price  at  which 
his  hfe  might  be  redeemed,  and  his  subsequent  clinging 
to  life,  and  desire  that  she  would  make  the  sacrifice  re- 
quired, are  among  the  finest  dramatic  passages  of  Shak- 
speare.  What  heightens  the  efiiect  is  that  this  scene 
follows  the  fine  exhortation  of  the  Duke  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Friar  about  the  little  value  of  life,  which  had 
almost  made  Claudio  'resolved  to  die.'    The  comic 


parts  of  the  play  are  lively  and  amusing,  and  the  reck- 
less Bamardine,  '  fearless  of  what's  past,  present,  and 
to  come,'  is  in  fine  contrast  to  the  sentimentality  of  the 
other  characters.  Shakspeare  "  was  a  moralist  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  nature  is  one.  He  taught  what  he 
had  learnt  from  her.  He  showed  the  greatest  know- 
ledge  of  hiunanity  with  the  greatest  fellow  feeling  for 
it."* 

Malone  supposes  this  play  to  have  been  written  about 
the  close  of  the  year  1603. 


*  Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  3d  ed.  London, 
1818,  p.  liO. 


PERSONS      REPRESENTED. 


ViNCENTio,  DuJte  of  Vienna. 

Anselo,  Lord  Deputy  in  the  Duke's  absence. 

EscALiTS,  an  anderU  Lord,  joined  xoiih  Angelo  in 

the  Deputation. 
Claudio,  a  young  Gentleman. 
Lccio,  a  Fantastie. 
Two  other  like  Gentlemen. 
Varri[7s,  a  Gentleman,  Servant  to  the  Duke. 
Provost. 

Thomas,)   y^^.^,^ 
Feter,     J 
A  Justice. 
Elbow,  a  simple  Constable. 


Froth,  a  foolish  Gentlemcm. 
Clown,  Servant  to  Mrs.  Over-done. 
Abrorson,  an  Executioner. 
Barnardine,  a  dissolute  Prisoner. 

Isabella,  Sister  to  Claudio. 
Mariana,  betrothed  to  Angelo. 
Juliet,  beloved  by  Claudio. 
Francisca,  a  Nun. 
Mistress  Over-done,  a  Baxod. 

Lards,  Gentlemen,  Guards,  Officers,  and  other 

Attendants. 

SCENE,  Vienna. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  An  Apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  DuxE,  Escalus,  Lords  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Escalus, — 

Escal.  My  lord. 

Duke.  Of'^govemment  the  properties  to  unfold, 
Would  seem  in  me  to  affect  speech  and  discourse  ; 
Since  I  am  put  to  know,'  that  your  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists^  of  all  advice 
My  strength  can  give  you  :  Then  no  more  remains 
But    that    to  your  sufficiency,'  as  yotu:  worth    is 

able, 
And  let  them  work.     The  nature  of  our  people, 
Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 
For  common  justice,  you  are  as  pregnant*  in. 
As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 
That  we  remember:  There  is  our  commission. 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. — Call 

hither, 
I  say,  bid  come  before  us,  Angelo. — 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 
What  figure  of  us  think  you  he  will  bear  ? 
For  you  must  know,  we  have  with  special  soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply ; 
Lent  him  our  terror,  drest  him  with  our  love ; 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power :  What  think  you  of  it  ? 

EscaL  If  any  in  Vienna  be  of  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour, 
It  is  lord  Angelo. 

Etiter  Angelo. 

Duke.  Look,  where  he  comes. 


1  I.  e.  since  I  am  so  placed  as  to  know.  Mr.  Stevens 
says  it  may  mean,  /  am  compelled  to  acknowledge. 
And  instances  from  Henry  VI.  Pt.  ii.  Sc.  1. 

'  had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind.' 

3  Lists  are  bounds. 

3  Some  words  seem  to  be  lost  here.  The  sense  of 
<rhich  may  have  been 

Then  no  more  remains 

But  that  to  your  sufliiciency  you  join 

Ji  zeal  as  witlhig,  as  your  worth  is  able. 

And  let  them  work. 

Sufficiency  ia  skill  in  government ;  ability  to  execute 

hia  office. 

4  i.  e.  ready  in. 

6  So  much  thy  own  propeny.     6  i.  e.  high  purposes. 

7  Two  negatives,  not  employed  to  make  an  amrma- 


Ang.  Always  obedient  to  your  grace's  will, 
I  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Duke.  Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  hfe. 
That,  to  the  observer  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold  :  Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,^  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 
Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do ; 
Not  light  them  for  themselves  :  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
As  if  we  had  them  not.     Spirits   are  not  finely 

touch'd. 
But  to  fine  issues  :'  nor  nature  never  lends^ 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 
But  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor. 
Both  thanks  and  use.°     But  I  do  bend  my  speech 
To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise  ;* 
Hold  therefore. — Angelo  ; 
In  our  remove,  be  thou  at  full  ourself ; 
Mortality  and  Mercy  in  Vienna 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart:'"  Old  Escalus, 
Though  first  in  (question,  is  thy  secondary : 
Take  thy  commission. 

Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord, 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal, 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamp'd  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  more  evasion : 

We  have  with  a  leaven'd"  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you  ;  therefore  take  your  honours. 
Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition. 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestion'd 
Matters  of  needful  value.    We  shall  write  to  you. 


tive,  are  common  in  Shakspeare's  writings,  so  in  Julius 
Ceesar : 

'  Nor  to  no  Roman  else.' 

8  i.  e.  Nature  requires  and  allots  to  herself  l\ie  same 
advantages  that  creditors  usually  enjoy — thanks  for  the 
endowments  she  has  bestowed,  and  extraordinary  exer- 
tions in  chose  whom  she  has  favoured  j  by  way  of  use 
(i.  e.  interest)  for  what  she  has  lent. 

9  i.  e.  to  one  who  is  already  sufficiently  conversant 
with  the  nature  and  duties  of  my  office  ;— of  that  office 
which  Ihave  now  delegated  to  him. 

10  i.  e.  I  delegate  to  thy  tongue  tha  power  of  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  death,  and  to  thy  heart  the  privi- 
lege of  exercising  mercy. 

11  A  choice  mature,  concocted,  fermented;  L  «.  not 
hiuty,  but  considerate. 
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As  time  and  our  concernings  shall  importune, 
How  it  goes  with  us  ;  and  do  look  to  know 
What  doth  befall  you  here.     So,  fare  you  well ; 
To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  commissions. 

Ang.  Yet,  give  leave,  my  lord, 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Duke.  My  haste  may  not  auimit  it ; 
Nor  need  you  on  mine  honour  have  to  do 
With  any  scruple  :  your  scope'  is  as  mine  own ; 
So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws, 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.     Give  me  your  hand  ] 
I'll  privily  away ;  I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes  ; 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  avei*  vehement ; 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion. 
That  does  affect  it.     Once  more,  fare  you  well. 

Ang.  The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes ! 

EtcaL  Lead  forth,  and  bring  you  back  in  hap- 
piness. 

Duke.  I  thank  you :  Fare  yon  well.  [Exii. 

Etccd.  I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  give  me  leave 
To  have  free  speech  with  you  ;  and  it  concerns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  place  : 
A  power  I  have ;  but  of  what  strength  and  nature 
I  am  not  yet  instructed. 

Ang.  'Tis  80  with  me: — Let  us  withdraw  to- 
gether, 
And  we  may  soon  our  satisfaction  have 
Touching  that  point. 

£$caL  I'll  wait  upon  your  honour. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  n.    A  Street.    Enter  Lucio  and  two 
Gentlemen. 

Lticio.  If  the  duke^  with  the  other  dukes,  come 
not  to  composition  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  why, 
then  all  the  dukes  fall  upon  the  king. 

1  Gent.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not  the 
king  of  Hungary's ! 

2  GenL  Amen. 

Lmoo.  Thou  concludest  like  the  sanctimonious 
pirate,  that  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  command- 
monti,  but  scraped  one  out  of  the  table. 

2  Gent.  Thou  shalt  not  steal  ? 

Ijudo.  Av,  that  he  razed. 

1  Gent,  Whyj  'twas  a  commandment  to  com- 
mand the  captain  and  all  the  rest  from  their  func- 
tions ;  they  put  forth  to  steal :  There's  not  a  sol- 
dier of  us  all,  that,  in  the  thanksgiving  before  meat, 
doth  relish  the  petition  well  that  prays  for  peace. 

2  Gent.  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 
LmcIo.  I  believe  thee ;  for  I  think,  thou  never 

wast  where  grace  was  said. 

2  GenL  No  7  a  dozen  times  at  least. 

1  GenL  What  7  in  metre  7 

iMcio.  In  any  proportion,'  or  in  any  language. 

1   Gent.  I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Dudo,  Ay  !  why  not?  Giace  is  grace,  despite  of 
bU  controversy ;  As  for  example  ;  Thou  thyself  art 
a  wicked  villam,  despite  of  all  grace. 

1  Gen!.  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  shears 
between  us.* 

/.ucto.  I  grant ;  as  there  may  between  the  lists 
and  the  velvet :  Thou  art  the  list. 

I  Gent.  And  thou  the  velvet :  thou  art  good  vel- 
vet ;  thou  art  a  three-pii'd  piece,  I  warrant  thee  :  I 
had  as  lief  be  a  list  of  an  English  kersey,  as  be 
pil'd,  as  thou  art  pil'd,  for  a  French  velvet.*  Do  I 
speak  feelingly  now  ? 

Iaicio.  I  think  thou  dost ;  and,  indeed,  with  most 
painful  feeling  of  thy  speech  :  I  will,  out  of  thine 


1 

ACTi        I 


1  Scope  Is  extent  of  power.        9  .Sves  are  bailings. 

3  i.  e.  measure.         4  We  are  both  of  ihe  same  piece. 

S  '  PiV'd,  for  a  French  velvet' — Velvet  was  esteemed 
Bccordlnsr  to  the  richness  of  the  pile ;  three-piI'd  was 
Che  richest.  But  f»7'd  also  means  hold.  The  jest  al- 
ludes to  the  loss  ol  hair  in  the  French  disease.  Lucio, 
flndln;  the  Oentlemati  understands  the  distemper  so 
well,  and  mentions  it  so /cc/iW/y,  promises  to  remem- 
ber to  drink  his  health,  but  to  forget  to  drink  t\fler  him. 


own  confession,  learn  to  begin  thy   health ;  but, 
whilst  I  live,  forget  to  drink  after  thee. 

1  Gent.  I  thinlc,  I  have  done  myself  vn'ong ;  have 
I  not? 

2  Gent.  Yes,  that  thou  hast ;  whether  thou  art 
tainted  or  free. 

Lucio.  Behold,  behold,  where  madam  Mitigation 
comes !  I  have  purchased  as  many  diseases  under 
her  roof,  as  come  to-— 

2  Gent.  To  what,  I  pray  7 

1  Gent.  Judge. 

2  Gent.  To  three  thousand  dollars  a-year 
1  Gent.  Av,  and  more. 

Lucio.  A  French  crown  more. 

1  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in  me  : 
but  thou  art  full  of  error  ;  I  am  sound. 

Ludo.  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healthy ;  but 
so  sound,  as  things  that  are  hollow  ;  thy  bones  are 
hollow  :  impiety  has  made  a  feast  of  thee. 
Enter  Bawd. 

1  GerU.  How  now  ?  Which  of  your  hips  has  the 
most  profound  sciatica  7 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  there's  one  yonder  arrested, 
and  carried  to  prison,  was  worth  6ve  tbouMnd  of 
you  alL 

1  GerU.  Who's  that,  I  pray  thee  7 

Bawd.  Marry,  sir,  that's  CUuidio,  signior  Clan- 
dio. 

I  Gent.  Claudio  to  prison !  'tis  not  so. 

Bawd.  Nav,  but  I  know,  'tis  so ;  I  saw  him  aiw 
rested  ;  saw  him  carried  away  ;  and  which  is  more, 
within  these  three  days  his  head's  to  be  chopped 
off. 

Lucio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  I  vould  not 
have  it  so :   art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Bawd.  I  am  too  sure  of  it :  and  it  is  for  getting 
madam  Julietta  with  child. 

Lucio.  Believe  me,  this  may  be  :  he  promised  to 
meet  me  two  hours  since ;  and  he  was  ever  precise 
in  promise-keeping. 

z  Gent.  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  something 
near  to  the  speech  we  had  to  such  a  purpose. 

I  Gent.  But  most  of  all,  agreeing  witn  the  pro- 
clamation. 

Lucio.  Away ;    let's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it. 

[ExeurU  Lucio  and  Gentlemen. 

Bawd.  Thusj  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the 
sweat,*  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  po- 
verty, I  am  custom-shnmk.  How  now  ?  what's  th« 
news  with  you  7 

EtUer  Clown. 

Clo.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Bawd.  Well ;    what  has  he  done  ? 

Clo.  A  woman. 

Bawd.  But  what's  his  offence  ? 

Clo.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Baiod.  What,  is  there  a  maid  with  child  bv  him? 

Clo.  No  ;  but  there's  a  woman  with  maid  by 
him  :  You  have  not  heard  of  the  proclamation,  hare 
you  ? 

Bawd.  What  proclamation,  man  ? 

Clo.  All  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna  must 
be  plucked  down. 

Bawd.  And  what  shall  become  of  those  in  the 
city  7 

Clo.  They  shall  stand  for  seed :  they  had  gone 
down  too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Bawd.  But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in  the 
suburbs  be  pulled  down  7' 

Clo.  To  the  ground,  mistress. 

Bawd,  Why,  here's  a  change,  indeed,  in  the 
commonwealth  !  What  shall  become  of  me? 


In  old  limes  the  cup  of  an  infected  person  was  thoofhl 
to  be  contagious. 

6  The  swfatj  the  consequences  of  the  curative  pro> 
cess  then  used  for  a  certain  disesae 

7  In  one  of  the  Scotch  Laws  of  James  it  is  ordered, 
'  that  common  ttomen  be  put  at  the  utmost  enilns  or 
townes,  queiro  least  peril  of  fire  is.'— It  is  remarkable 
that  the  licensed  housr.t  of  report  at  Vienna,  are  at  this 
time  all  in  the  suburbs,  under  the  permission  of  the 
Committee  of  Chaatiijr. 
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Clo.  Come,  fear  not  you  ;  good  counsellors  lack 
no  clients  :  though  you  change  your  place,  you  need 
not  change  your  trade ;  I'll  be  your  tapster  still. 
Courage  ;  there  will  be  pity  taken  on  you  :  you  that 
have  worn  your  eyes  almost  out  in  the  service,  you 
will  be  considered. 

Bawd.  What's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster? 
Let's  withdraw. 

Clo.  Here  comes  signior  Claudio,  led  by  the  pro- 
vost to  prison  :  and  there's  madam  Juliet.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  The  tame.  £n/er  Provost,'  Clau- 
dio, Jui.i£T,  and  Officers;  Lncio  and  <too Gen- 
tlemen. 

Claud.  Fellow,  why  dost  thou  show  me  thus  to 
the  world  ? 
Bear  me  to  prison  where  I  am  committed. 

Prov.  I  do  it  not  in  evil  disposition, 
But  from  lord  Angelo  by  special  charge. 

Claud.  Thus  can  the  demi-god,  Authority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  ofience  by  weight. — 
The  words  of  heaven ;— on  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so  ;  yet  still  'tis  just.* 

Imoo.  Whv,  how  now,  Claudio?  whence  comes 
this  restraint  1 

Claud.  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio,  liberty  ; 
As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 
So  every  scope  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint :  Our  natures  do  pursue, 
(Like  rats  that  ravin'  down  their  proper  bane) 
A  thirsty  evil ;  and  when  we  drink,  we  die.* 

Lucio.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest, 
I  would  send  for  certain  of  my  creditors  :  And  yet, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of 
freedom,  as  the  morality  of  imprisonment. — What's 
thy  offence,  Claudio? 

Claud.  What,  but  to  speak  of,  would  offend  again. 

Lvcio.  What  is  it  ?  murder  ? 

Claud.  No. 

Lmoo.  Lechery? 

Claud.  Call  it  so. 

Prov.  Away,  sir  ;  you  must  go. 

Claud.  One  word,  good  friend  : — Lu«o,  a  word 
with  you.  [Takes  him  aside. 

Ludo.  A  hundred  if  they'll  do  you  any  good. — 
Is  lechery  so  look'd  after '! 

Claud.  Thus  stands  it  with  me  : — Upon  a  true 
contract, 
I  got  possession  of  Julietta's  bed  ;' 
You  know  the  ladv  ;  she  is  fast  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  tKe  denunciation  lack 
Of  outward  order  :  this  we  came  not  to, 
Only  for  propagation'  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends  ; 
From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love. 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.     But  it  chances, 
The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment, 
With  character  too  gross,  is  writ  on  Juliet. 

Ludo.  With  child,  perhaps '/ 

Claud.  Unhappily,  even  so. 
And  the  new  deputy  Viow  for  the  duke, — 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness  ; 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride. 
Who,  newly  in  the  seal,  that  it  may  know 


1  i.  e.  gaoler. 

2  Authority  being  absolute  in  Angelo,  is  finely  styled 
by  Claudio,  the  demigod,  whose  decrees  are  as  little  to 
be  questioned  as  the  words  of  heaven.  The  poet  al- 
ludes to  a  passage  in  St.  Paul's  Epist.  to  the  Romans, 
ch.  ix.  V.  15 — 13 :  '  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will 
have  mercy.' 

8  To  rarrin  is  to  voraciously  devour. 

4  So,  in  Chapman's  Revenge  for  Honour: 

'  Like  poison'd  rats,  which,  When  they've  swallowed 
The  pleasing  bane,  rest  not  until  they  drink. 
And  can  rest  then  much  less,  until  they  burst. 

5  This  speech  is  surely  too  indelicate  to  l)e  spoken 
concerning  Juliet  before  her  face.  Claudio  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  to  speak  to  Lucio  apart. 

6  This  singular  mode  of  expression  has  not  been  sa- 
tisfactorily explained.  The  old  sense  of  the  word  is 
'  promoting,  inlarging,  increasing,  spreading.'  It  ap- 
pears that  Claudio  would  say :  '  for  the  sake  ofproTrwt- 


He  can  command,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur  : 

Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place. 

Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 

I  stagger  in  : — But  this  new  governor 

Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties, 

Which  have,  like  unscour'd  armour,  hung  by  the  wall 

So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacks'  have  gone  round, 

And  none  of  them  been  worn  ;  and,  for  a  name, 

Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 

Freshly  on  me  : — 'lis  surely,  for  a  name. 

Lueio.  1  warrant,  it  is :  and  thy  head  stands  so 
tickle'  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milk-maid,  if  she 
be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off.  Send  afler  the  duke, 
and  appeal  to  him. 

Claud.  1  have  done  so,  but  he's  not  to  be  found. 
I  pr'ythee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service  : 
This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter, 
And  there  receive  her  approbation  :' 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state  ; 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy  ;  bid  herself  assay  him; 
I  have  great  hope  in  that :  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone"  and  speechless  dialect,  . 
Such  as  moves  men ;  besides,  she  hath  prosperous 

art 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse, 
And  well  she  can  persuade. 

Liudo.  I  pray,  she  may  :  as  well  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  like,  which  else  would  stand  under 
grievous  imposition  ;  as  for  the  enjoying  of  thy  life, 
who  I  would  be  sorry  should  be  thus  foolishly  lost 
at  a  game  of  tick-tack.' '     I'll  to  her. 

Claud.  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lucio. 

Jjudo.  Within  two  hours, 

Claud.  Come,  officer,  away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  rV.    A  Monastery.    Enter  Duke  and 
Friar  Thomas. 

Duke.  No ;  holy  Father ;  throw  away  that  thought ; 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  ot  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  hosom:'*  why  I  desire  thee 
To  give  me  secret  harbour,  hath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled  than  the  aims  and  ends 
Of  burning  youth. 

FVi.  May  your  grace  speak  of  it  ? 

Duke.  My  holy  sir,  none  better  knows  than  you 
How  I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  remov'd  ;'* 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies. 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keeps.'* 
I  have  delivered  to  lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture"  and  firm  abstinence,) 
My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  he  supposes  me  travell'd  to  Poland  ; 
For  so  I  have  strew'd  it  in  the  common  ear, 
And  so  it  is  receiv'd  :  Now,  pious  sir, 
You  will  demand  of  me,  why  I  do  this? 

Eri.  Gladly,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes  and  most  biting 
laws, 
(The  needful  bits  and  curbs  for  headstrong  steeds,) 
Which  for  these  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep ; 
Even  like  an  o'ergrown  lion  in  a  cave. 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey  :  Now,  as  fond  fathers, 
Having  bound  up  the  threat'ning  twigs  of  birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight. 


ing  such  a  dower  as  her  friends  might  heareafter  be- 
Slow  on  her,   when  time  had  reconciled  them  to  hef 
clandestine  marriage.'    The  verb  is  as  obscurely  used 
by  Chapman  in  the  Sixteenth  book  of  the  Odyssey  : 
'  to  try  if  we 

Alone  may  propagate  to  victory 

Our  bold  encounters.' 
Shakspeare  uses  '  To  propagate  their  states,'  for  to  im- 
prove or  promote  their  conditions,  in  Timon  of  Athens, 
Act  i.  Sc.  1. 
7  Zodiacs,  yearly  circles.      8  Tickle,  for  ticklish. 

9  i.  e.  enter  on  her  noviciate  or  probation. 

10  Prone,  is  prompt  or  ready. 

11  Jouer  au  trie  true  is  used  in  French  in  a  wanton 
sense. 

12  '  A  complete  bosom'  is  a  bosom  completely  armed. 

13  i.  e.  retired. 

14  Bravery  is  showy  dress.  Keep*,  1.  a.  resides.-.  " 
13  Stricture  ;  stricineM.  t  T 
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For  terror,  not  to  use  ;  In  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mock'd  than  fear'd :  so  our  decrees, 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead ; 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose  ; 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart 
Goes  all  decorum. 

Fri.  It  rested  in  your  grace 

To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice,  when  you  pleas'd  : 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  seem'd. 
Than  in  Lord  Angelo. 

Duke.  I  do  fear,  too  dreadfiil : 

Sith  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope, 
'Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  strike,  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do  :  For  we  bid  this  be  done. 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass. 
And  not  the  punishment.     Therefore,  mdeed,  my 

father, 
I  have  on  Angelo  impos'd  the  office  ; 
Who  may,  in  the  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home. 
And  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  sight, 
To  do  it  slandtr :  And  to  behold  his  sway, 
I  will,  as  'twere  a  brother  of  your  order. 
Visit  both  prince  and  people  :  there!6re,  I  pr'ythee, 
Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 
How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear  me 
Like  a  true  friar.     More  reasons  for  this  action, 
At  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you ; 
Only,  this  one  : — Lord  Angelo  is  precise  ; 
Stands  at  a  guard*  with  envy  ;  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone  :  Hence  shall  we  see. 
If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

[ExeuM. 

SCENE  V.     A  Nunnrry.    Enter  Isabella  and 
Frawcisca. 

bob.  And  have  vou  nuns  no  further  privileges  7 

Fran.  Are  not  tKese  large  enough  ? 

Itab.  Yes  truly  ;  I  speak  not  as  desiring  more  ; 
But  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  Saint  Clare. 

Lucio.  Ho !  Peace  be  in  this  place  7      [  PVilhin, 

hah.  Who's  that  which  calbi  ' 

Fran.  It  is  a  man's  voice  :  Gentle  Isabella^ 
Turn  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him  ; 
You  may,  1  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unsworn  : 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with  men. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress  : 
Then,  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  show  your  face ; 
Or,  ir  vou  show  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 
He  calls  again  ;  I  pray  you,  answer  him. 

[Exit  Fraitcisca. 

Isab.  Peace  and  prosperity  !  Who  is't  that  calls  ? 
Enter  Lt7cio. 

Lmoo.  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be  ;  as  those  cheek-roses 
Proclaim  you  are  no  less !   Can  you  80  stead  roe, 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 
To  her  unhappy  brother  Claudio7 

JacA.  Why  her  unhappy  brother  ?  let  me  ask  ; 
The  rather,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
I  am  that  Isabella,  and  his  sister. 

Jjucio.  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly  greets 
you: 
Not  to  be  weary  with^ou,  he's  in  prison. 

Juab.  Woe  me !  For  what  ? 

Lucio.   For  that,  which,  if  myself  might  be  his 
judge, 


I  I.  e.  on  his  defence. 
3  The  old  copy  reads  : 

'Sir,  mnlce  me  not  your  story.' 
The  emendation  is  Mr.  Malone's. 

3  This  bird  is  said  lo  draw  pursuers  from  her  nest  by 
rryin?  in  other  places.  This  was  formerly  the  subject 
"fa  proverb,  'The  lapwing  cries  most,  farthest  from 
her  nest,'  i.  e.  tongue  far  from  heart  8o,  in  The  Co- 
medy of  Errors : 

'  Adr.  Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away  ; 
My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  ray  tongue  do  cune.' 

4  Feicnes*  and  truth,  in  few  and  true  words. 
0  i.  e.  his  mistress. 

0  T^teming  foison  is  abundant  produce. 

T  Tilth  h  tillage.     8o  In  6hak8peare>B  third  Sonnet : 


He  should  receive  his  pnnishment  id  thai^  j 
He  hath  got  his  friend  with  child. 

Jsab.  Sir,  mock  me  not : — ^your  story.* 

Lmcxo.  'Tis  true,  I  would  not, — thoogh  'tk  mj 
familiar  sin 
With  maids  to  seem  the  lapwing,*  and  to  jest, 
Tongue  fer  from  heart, — play  with  all  virgins  8o ; 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  ensky'd,  and  sainted  ; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit ; 
And.  to  be  talked  with  in  sincerity. 
As  with  a  saint. 

Isab.  You  do  blaspheme  the  good,  in  mocking  me. 

Jjucio.  Do  not  b«lieve  it.    Fewness  and  truth,* 
'tis  thus : 
Your  brother  and  his  lover'  have  embrac'd  : 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full  ■  as  blossoming  time, 
That  from  the  seedoess  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison  ;'  even  so  her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  his  full  tilth'  and  husbandry. 

Isab.  Some  one  with  child  by  him  7— My  coonn 
Juliet  7 

Jjudo.  Is  she  your  cousin  ? 

Isab.  Adoptedly ;  as  school-maids  change  their 
names. 
By  vain  though  apt  affection. 

Lmoo.  She  it  is. 

/m6.  O  let  him  marry  her  1 

Lucio.  This  is  the  point. 

The  duke  is  very  strangely  gone  from  hence  ; 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one. 
In  hand,  and  hope  of  action  :  but  we  do  learn 
By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state, 
His  givings  out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.     Upon  his  place, 
And  with  full  line'  of  his  authority. 
Governs  Lord  Angelo  ;  a  man,  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth  ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense ; 
But  doth  rebate*  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  &st. 
He  (to  give  fear  to  use'*  and  liberty. 
Which  have,  for  long,  run  by  the  hideous  law. 
As  mice  by  lions,)  hath  pick'd  out  an  act. 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit :  he  arrests  him  on  it ; 
And  follows  close  the  rigour  of  the  statute. 
To  make  him  an  examfJe  :  all  hope  is  gone, 
Unless  you  have  the  grace' '  by  your  fur  prayer 
To  8of\en  Angelo  :  And  that's  my  pith 
Of  business  'twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Isab.  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life  1 

Lucio.  Has  ceosar'd'*  him 

Already  ;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution. 

Isab.  Alas  !  what  poor  ability's  in  me 
To  do  him  good  ? 

Lucio.  Assay  the  power  you  have. 

Is(J>.  My  power !  Alas !  I  doubt, — 

Luao.  Our  doubts  are  traitors, 

And  msJce  us  lose  the  good  we  ofl  might  win, 
By  fearing  to  attempt :  Go  to  Lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  su«. 
Men  give  like  gods  ;  but  when  they  weep  and  kneel, 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  tnemselves  would  owe"  them. 

Isah.  I'll  see  what  I  can  do. 

Lucio.  But  speedily. 

Isab.  I  will  about  it  straight ; 


'  For  who  is  she  so  fair,  whose  unrear'd  u:omb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ?' 

8  Full  line,  extent. 

9  7b  rebate  is  to  make  dull :  Aciem  ferri  hebetare. — 
Barer. 

10  i.  e.  to  intimidate  wse,  or  practices  long  conntenan. 
ced  by  custom. 

11  I.  e.  power  of  gaining  favour. 

13  To  censure  is  to  Judge.  This  is  the  poet's  general 
meaning  for  the  word,  but  the  ediiom  have  given  him 
several  others.  Here  they  interpret  it  centurtd,  Mt*. 
fenced.    We  hare  it  again  in  the  next  scene  : 

'  When  I  that  censure  him  do  so  offend, 

Let  mine  own  iudgment  pauern  out  my  death.* 

14  To  otM  it  to  Mt>e,  to  possess. 
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No  longer  staying  but  to  give  the  mother' 
Notice  of  my  affair.     I  humbly  thank  you  : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother  :  soon  at  night 
I'll  send  him  certain  word  of  my  success. 

liucio.  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Jsab.  Good  sir,  adieu. 

[Exeunt. 


ACTU. 

SCENE   I.     A  Hall  in  Angelo's  House.     Enter 

Anselo,  Escalus,  a  Justice,  Provost,*  Officers, 

and  othe'  Attendants. 

Ang.  We  must  not  make  a  scare-crow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear'  the  birds  of  prey. 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

Escal.  Ay,  but  yet 

Let  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little, 
Than  fall,'*  and  bruise  to  death  :  Alas !  this  gentle- 
man, 
Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father. 
Let  but  your  honour  know,* 
(Whom  I  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue,) 
That,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections. 
Had  time  coherM*"  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing, 
Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 
Could  have  attain'd  the  effect  of  your  own  purpose. 
Whether  you  had  not  sometime  in  your  life 
Err'd  in  tnis  point  which  now  you  censure  him,' 
And  pull'd  the  law  upon  you. 

Ang.  'T's  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
Another  thing  to  fall.     I  not  deny. 
The  jury,  passing  on  the  prisoner's  life. 
May,  in  the  sworn  twelve,  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try  :  What's  open  made  to 

justice. 
That  justice  seizes.     What  know  the  laws, 
That  thieves  do  pass'  on  thieves  ?  'Tis  very  preg- 
nant," 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  it, 
Because  we  see  it ;  but  what  we  do  not  see, 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 
You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence, 
For'"  I  have  had  such  faults ;  but  rather  tell  me, 
When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend. 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death. 
And  nothing  come  in  partial.    Sir,  he  must  die. 

Escal.  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will. 

Ang.  Where  is  the  provost  7 

Prov.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Ang.  See  that  Claudio 

Be  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning  : 
Bring  him  his  confessor,  let  him  be  prepared  ; 
For  Uiat's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage. 

\^Exit  Provost. 

Escal.  Well,  heaven  forgive  him  ;  and  forgive  us 
all ! 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall : '  ■ 
Some  run  from  brakes'*  of  vice,  and  answer  none  ; 
And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  atone. 

Enter  Elbow,  Froth,  Clown,  Officers,  ^c. 

Elb.  Come,  bring  them  away  ;  if  these  be  good 
people  in  a  common-weal,  that  do  nothing  but  use 


1  i.  e.  the  abbess. 

2  A  kind  of  sheriff  or  jailer,  so  called  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

3  To  fear  is  to  affright. 

4  i.  6.  throw  down ;  to  fall  a  tree  is  still  used  for  to 
fell  it. 

6  i.  e.  to  examine.  6  i.  e.  suited. 

7  To  complete  the  sense  of  this  line  for  seems  to  be 
required: — 'which  now  you  censure  him  /or.'  But 
Shakspeare  frequently  uses  elliptical  expressions. 

8  An  old  forensic  term,  signifying  to  pass  judgment, 
or  sentence. 

9  Full  of  force  or  conviction,  or  full  of  proof  in  it- 
self. So,  in  Othello,  Act  ii.  So.  1,  '  As  it  is  a  moat  preg- 
nant and  unforc'd  position.' 

10  i.e.  cause  I  hare  had  such  faults. 

U  This  line  is  printed  in  Iialics  as  a  quotation  in  the 
first  folio. 


their  abuses  in  common  houses,  I  know  no  law ; 
bring  them  away. 

j£ig.  How  now,  sir !  What's  your  name  ?  and 
what's  the  matter? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  am  the  poor 
duke's  constable,  and  my  name  is  Elbow  ;  I  do  lean 
upon  justice,  sir,  and  do  bring  in  here  before  your 
good  honour  two  notorious  benefactors. 

Ang,  Benefactors  !  Well ;  what  benefactors  are 
they  ?  are  they  not  malefactors  ? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  know  not  well 
what  they  are  ;  but  precise  villains  they  are,  that  I 
am  sure  of;  and  void  of  all  profanation  m  the  world, 
that  good  christians  oiight  to  have, 

Escal.  This  comes  off  wellj ' '  here's  a  wise  officer. 

Ang.  Go  to :  What  quality  are  they  of?  Elbow 
is  your  name  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  speak.  Elbow  '/ 

Clo.  He  cannot,  sir  ;  he's  out  at  elbow. 

Ang.  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Elb.  He,  sir  ?  a  tapster,  sir  ;  parcel-bawd  ;  one 
that  serves  a  bad  woman  ;  whose  house,  sir,  was 
as  they  say,  plucked  down  in  the  suburbs  ;  and  now 
she  professes'  *  a  hot-house,  which,  I  think,  is  a  very 
ill  house  too. 

Escal.     How  know  you  that  ? 

Elb.  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest' '  before  hea- 
ven and  j'our  honour, — 

Escal.  How  !  thy  wife  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir  ;  whom,  I  thank  heaven,  is  an  ho- 
nest woman, — 

Escal.  Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore  ? 

Elb.  I  say,  sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as  well 
as  she,  that  this  house,  if  it  be  not  a  bawd's  house, 
it  is  pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a  naughty  house. 

Escal.  How  dost  thouTtnow  that  constable  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  by  my  wife  ;  who,  if  she  had 
been  a  woman  cardinally  given,  might  have  been 
accused  in  fornication,  adultery,  and  all  uncleanlv- 
ness  there. 

Escal.  By  the  woman's  means  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir,  by  mistress  Over-done's  means  . 
but  as  she  spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defied  him. 

Clo.  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not  so. 

Elb.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou  ho- 
nourable man,  prove  it. 

Escal.  Do  you  hear  how  he  misplaces  ? 

[To  Argelo, 

Clo.  Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child  ;  and  long- 
ing (saving  your  honour's  reverence,)  for  stew  d 
prunes  :'°  sir,  we  had  but  two  in  the  house,  which 
at  that  very  distant  time  stood,  as  it  were,  in  a  fruit- 
dish,  a  dish  of  some  three  pence  ;  your  h<inours 
have  seen  such  dishes  ;  they  are  not  China  dishes, 
but  very  good  dishes. 

Escal.  Go  to,  go  to :  no  matter  for  the  dish,  sir. 

Clo.  No  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin  ;  you  are  therein 
in  the  right :  but  to  the  point :  As  I  say,  this  mis- 
tress Elbow,  being,  as  I  say,  with  child,  and  being 
great  belly'd,  and  longing,  as  I  said,  for  prunes  ; 
and  having  but  two  m  a  dish,  as  I  said,  master 
Froth  here,  this  very  man  having  eaten  the  rest,  as 
I  said,  and,  as  I  say,  paying  for  them  very  honest- 
ly ; — ^for,  as  you  know,  master  Froth,  I  cou'd  not 
give  you  three  pence  again. 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 


12  The  first  folio  here  reads — •  Some  rim  from  brakes 
of  ice.'  The  correction  was  made  by  Rowe.  Brakes 
most  probably  here  signify  thorny  perplexities  ;  but  a 
brake  was  also  used  to  signify  a  trap  or  snare.  Thus 
in  Skelton's  Ellinour  Rummin  : 

'  It  was  a  stale  to  take — the  devil  in  a  brake.' 
And  in  Holland's  Leaguer,  a  Comedy,  by  Sh.  Marmion. 

' her  I'Jl  make 

A  stale  to  catch  this  courtier  in  a  brake,' 
There  can  be  no  allusion  to  the  instrument  of  torture 
mentioned  by  Steevens.    A  brake  seems  to  have  signi- 
fied an  engine  or  instrument  in  general. 

13  i.  e.  is  well  told.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase,  when 
seriously  applied  to  speech,  is  '  This  is  well  delivered,' 
'  this  story  is  well  told.'  But  in  the  present  instance  it 
is  used  ironically. 

14  Professes  a  hot  honse,  i.  e.  keeps  a  bagnio. 

15  Detest,  fur  protest,  or  attest. 

10  A  favourite  dish,  anciently  common  in  brothels 
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Clo.  Very  well :  you  being  then,  if  you  be  re- 
member'd,  cracking  the  stones  of  the  aforesaid 
prunes. 

Froth,  Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well :  1  telling  you  then,  if  you 
be  remember'd,  that  such  a  one,  and  such  a  one, 
were  past  cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  of,  unless  they 
kept  very  good  diet,  as  I  told  you. 

Frolh.  AH  this  is  true. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then. 

Eacal.  Come,  you  are  a  tedious  fool :  to  the 
purpose, — What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that 
he  nath  cause  to  complain  of?  Come  me  to  what 
was  done  to  her. 

Clo.  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that  yet 

J^scal.  No,  sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not. 

Clo.  Sir,  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your  ho- 
nour's leave  :  And,  I  beseech  you,  look  into  master 
Froth  here,  sir  :  a  man  of  fourscore  pound  a  year  ; 
whose  father  died  at  Hallowmas : — ^Was't  not  at 
Hallowmas,  master  Froth  7 

Frotlu  AU-holland'  eve. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well ;  I  hope  here  be  truths : 
He,  sir,  sittmg,  as  I  say.  in  a  lower*  chair,  sir ; — 
'twas  in  the  Bunch  of  Grapet,  where,  indeed,  you 
*iave  a  delieht  to  sit :  Have  you  not  ? 

Froth.  I  have  so ;  because  it  is  an  open  room, 
and  good  for  winter. 

Cfo.  Why,  very  well  then : — I  hope  here  be 
truths. 

Ang.  This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia, 
When  nights  are  longest  there  :  I'll  take  my  leave, 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause  ; 
Hoping,  you'll  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

£scal.  I  tbink  no  less  ;  Good  morrow  to  your 
lordship.  [Exit  Anoelo. 

Now,  sir,  comu  on :   What  was  done  to  Elbow's 
wife,  once  more  ? 

Clo.  Once,  sir  7  there  was  nothing  done  to  her 
once. 

Fib,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  ask  him  what  this  man 
did  to  niy  wife. 

Clo.  I  beseech  your  honour,  ask  me. 

Eseal.  Well,  sir :  What  did  this  gentleman  to 
her  7 

Clo,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  look  in  this  gentleman's 
face : — Good  master  Froth,  look  upon  his  honour  ; 
'tis  for  a  good  purpose :  Doth  your  honour  mark 
his  face  ? 

Escttt.  Ay,  sir,  very  well. 

Clo.  Nav,  I  beseech  you,  mark  it  well. 

Eacal.  Well,  I  do  so. 

Clo.  Doth  your  honour  see  any  harm  in  his  face  7 

Exeal.  Why,  no. 

CU>.  ril  be  supposed  upon  a  book,  his  face  is  the 
worst  tiling  about  him  :  Good  then :  if  his  face  be 
the  worst  thing  about  him,  how  could  master  Frolh 
do  the  constable's  wife  any  harm  7  I  would  know 
that  of  your  honour. 

Eteci,  He's  in  the  right :  Constable,  what  say 
you  to  it  7 

Elb.  First,  an  it  like  you,  the  house  is  a  respect- 
ed house :  next,  this  is  a  respected  fellow ;  and 
his  mistress  is  a  respected  woman. 

Clo,  By  this  hsmd,  sir,  his  wife  is  a  more  re- 
spected person  than  any  of  us  all. 

Elb.  Varlet,  thou  liest ;  thou  liest,  wicked  varlet : 
the  time  is  yet  to  come,  that  she  was  ever  respect- 
ed with  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Clo.  S\Tj  she  was  respected  with  him  before  he 
married  with  her. 

EaeaL  Which  is  the  wiser  here  ?  Justice,  or  Ini- 
quity 7'  Is  this  true  7 

£:ib.  O  (hou  caitiff!  O  thou  varlet!  O  thou 
wicked  Hannibal !  I  respected  with  her,  before  I 
was  married  to  her?  If  ever  I  was  respected  with 
her,  or  she  with  me,  let  not  your  worship  think  me 


1  Mt-hollandEve,  the  Eve  of  All  Saints'  day. 

2  Every  houKe  had  formerly  what  was  called  a  low 
chair,  desired  for  the  ease  oi  sick  people,  and  occa- 
■innaily  occupied  by  lazy  ones. 

3  I.  e.  constable  or  clown 


the  poor  duke's  officer  .'—Prove  this,  thou  wicked 
Hannibal,  or  I'll  have  mine  action  of  battery  on 
thee. 

EscaL  If  he  took  you  a  box  o'  th'  ear,  you  might 
have  your  action  of  slander  too. 

Elb.  Marry,  I  thank  your  good  worship  for  it  : 
What  is't  your  worship's  pleasure  I  should  do  with 
this  wicked  caitiff? 

Escal.  Truly,  officer,  because  he  has  some  of- 
fences in  him,  that  thou  wouldst  discover  if  thou 
couldst,  let  him  continue  in  his  courses  till  thou 
know'st  what  they  are. 

Elh.  Marry,  I  thank  your  worship  for  it : — Thou 
see'st,  thou  wicked  varlet  now,  what's  come  upon 
thee  ;  thou  art  to  continue  now,  thou  varlet ;  thou 
art  to  continue. 

EscaL  Where  were  you  bom,  friend  ? 

[To  Fkoth. 

FVoth.  Here  in  Vienna,  sir. 

EscaL  Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a  year  ? 

Frolh.  Ye«,  and't  please  you,  sir. 

Escal.  So. — ^What  trade  are  you  oT  sir  ? 

[To  the  Clown. 

Clo.  A  tapster  j  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

Etcal.  Your  mistress's  name  ? 

Clo.  Mistress  Over-done. 

EscaL  Hath  she  had  any  more  than  one  husband  7 

Clo.  Nine,  sir ;  Over-aone  by  the  last. 

Eseal.  Nine ! — Come  hither  to  me,  master 
Froth.  Master  Froth,  I  would  not  have  you  ac- 
quainted with  tapsters  :  they  will  draw  you,  master 
Froth,  and  you  will  hang  them  :  Gel  you  gone, 
and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  you. 

Froth.  I  thank  your  worsnip  ;  for  mine  own  part, 
I  never  come  into  any  room  in  a  taphouse,  but  I 
am  drawn  m. 

EseaL  Well ;  no  more  of  if,  master  Froth  :  fare- 
well. [Exit  Froth.1 — Come  you  hither  to  me, 
master  tapster ;  what's  your  name,  master  tapster  7 

Clo.  Pompey. 

Escal.  What  else  7 

Clo.  Bum,  sir. 

Escal.  'Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest  thing 
about  you  :  so  that,  in  the  beastliest  sense,  you  are 
Pompey  the  great.  Pompey,  you  are  jiartly  a 
bawd,  Pompey,  howsoever  you  colour  it  in  being  a 
tapster.  Are  you  not  7  come,  tell  me  true ;  it  shall 
be  the  better  for  you. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  that  would 
live. 

Escal.  How  would  you  live,  Pompey  7  by  being 
a  bawd  ?  What  do  you  think  of  the  traae,  Pompey  7 
is  it  a  lawful  trade  i 

Clo.  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir  7 

Escal.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey  ; 
nor  it  shall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clo.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  spay 
all  the  youth  in  the  city? 

Escal.  No,  Pompey. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will  toH 
then :  If  your  worship  will  take  order*  for  the 
drabs  and  the  knaves,  you  need  not  to  fear  the 
ba^vds. 

Escal.  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I  can 
tell  you :  It  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

Clo.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that 
way  but  for  ten  year  together,  you'll  be  glad  to  giro 
out  a  commission  for  more  heads.  If  this  law  hold 
in  Vienna  ten  year,  I'll  rent  the  fairest  house  in  it, 
afler  three  pence  a  bay : '  if  you  live  to  see  this 
come  to  pass,  say,  Pompey  told  you  so. 

Escal.  Thank  you,  good  Pompey;  and,  in  re- 
quital of  your  prophecy,  hark  vou,— I  advise  you, 
let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again  upon  any  com- 
plaint whatsoever,  no,  not  for  dwelling  where  you 
do  ;    if  I  do  Pompey,  I  shall  beat  you  to  your  tent. 


4  To  take  order  is  to  ta/ffmrasurrs,  or  precautions. 

5  ,^  bay  Is  a  prinrlpal  division  in  biiildinp,  as  a  ham 
nf  three  hays  is  a  barn  twice  crossed  by  beams.  Colea 
in  his  Latin  Dictionary  defines  '  a  bay  of  buUdlnf ,  mtn- 
tura  34  pedum.'  Houses  appear  to  hare  been  ewmaied 
by  the  number  of  bays. 
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and  prove  a  shrewd  Cssar  to  you  ;  in  plain  deal- 
ing, Pompey,  I  shall  have  you  whipt :  so  for  this 
time,  Pompey,  fare  you  well. 

Clo.  I  thank  your  worship  for  your  zood  counsel : 
but  I  shall  follow  it  as  the  flesh  ana  fortune  shall 
better  determine. 

Whip  me?  No,  no ;  let  carman  whip  his  jade ; 
The  valiant  heart's  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade. 

[Exit. 

JEscal.  Come  hither  to  me,  master  Elbow ;  come 
hither,  master  Constable.  How  long  have  you  been 
in  this  place  of  constable  ? 

JSlb.  Seven  year  and  a  half,  sir. 

Etccd.  I  thought,  by  your  readiness  in  the  oflSce, 
you  had  continued  in  it  some  time  :  You  say,  seven 
years  together  ? 

Elb.  And  a  half,  sir. 

Escal.  Alas !  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  you ! 
They  do  you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft  upon't :  Are 
there  not  men  in  your  ward  sufficient  to  serve  it  ? 

Elb.  Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters : 
as  they  are  chosen,  they  are  glad  to  choose  me  for 
them :  I  do  it  for  some  piece  of  money,  and  go 
through  with  all. 

Escal.  Look  you,  bring  me  in  the  names  of  some 
six  or  seven,  the  most  sufficient  of  your  parish. 

Elb,  To  your  worship's  house,  sir  ? 

Em  A.  To  my  house :  Fare  you  weU.  [Exit  El- 
bow.]   What's  o'clock,  think  you  ? 

JvM.  Eleven,  sir. 

EscaL  I  pray  you  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Jtist.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

EscaL  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Claudio; 
But  there's  no  remedy. 

Just.  Lord  Angelo  is  severe. 

Escal.  It  is  but  needful  : 

Mercy  is  not  itself  that  oft  looks  so ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe  : 
But  yet, — ^Poor  Claudio! — There's  no  remedy. 
Come,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.    Another  Room  in  the  same.     Enter 
Provost  and  a  Servant. 

Serv.  He's  hearing  of  a  cause ;   he  will  come 
straight, 
ril  tell  him  ofyou. 

Prov.  Pray  you,  do.     [Exit  Servant.]  I'll  know 
His  pleasure  :  may  be,  he  will  relent:  Alas, 
He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream ! 
All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vice  ;  and  he 
To  die  for  it  !— 

Enter  Aroelo. 

Ang.  Now,  what's  the  matter,  provost  ? 

Prav.  Is  it  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow  ? 

Ang.  DiJ  I  not  tell  thee,  yea?   hadst  thou  not 
order  ? 
Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 

Prov.  Lest  I  might  be  too  rash : 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen. 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

Ang.  Go  to  ;  let  that  be  mine : 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
Ana  you  shall  well  be  spar'd. 

Prov.  I  crave  your  honour's  pardon. — 

What  shall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet  ? 
She's  very  near  her  hour. 

Ang.  Dispose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place  ;  and  that  with  speed. 
Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  condemn'd, 
Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang.  Hath  ho  a  sister  ? 

Prov.  Ay,  my  good  lord  ;  a  very  virtuous  maid, 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood, 
If  not  already. 

Ang.  Well,  let  her  be  admitted. 

[Exit  Servant. 


1  i.  e,  let  my  brother's  fault  die  or  be  extirpated,  but 
let  not  him  goffer. 

3  i.  e.  '  to  pronounce  the  fine  or  sentence  of  the  law 
upon  the  crirru,  and  let  the  delinquent  escape  ' 
17 


See  you  the  fornicatress  be  remov'd : 

Let  her  have  needful,  but  hot  lavish,  means ; 

There  shall  be  order  for  it. 

Enter  Lucio  and  Isabella. 

Prov.  Save  your  honour  ?         [Offering  to  retire. 

Ang.  Stay  a  little  while. — [To  Isab.]    You  are 
welcome  ;   What's  your  will  ? 

Isa.  I  am  a  woful  suitor  to  your  honour, 
Please  but  your  honour  hear  me. 

Ang.  Well ;  what's  your  suit  ? 

Isab.  There  is  a  vice,  that  most  I  do  abhor, 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice  ; 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  must ; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war,  'twixt  will,  and  will  not. 

Ang.  Well :  the  matter  ? 

Isab.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemn'd  to  die  : 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault. 
And  not  my  brother.' 

Prov.  Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces ! 

Ang.  Condemn  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it! 
Why,  every  fault's  condemn'd,  ere  it  be  done  t 
Mine  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function, 
To  fine*  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

Isab.  O  just,  but  severe  law ! 

I  had  a  brother  then.— Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

[Retiring. 

Lucio.  [To  IsAB.]   Give't  not  o'er  so:   to  him 
again,  intreat  him : 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown  ; 
You  are  too  cold  ;  if  you  should  need  a  pin, 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it ; 
To  him,  I  say. 

Isab.  Must  he  needs  die  ? 

Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Isab,  Yes  :  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon  him, 
And  neither  heaven,  nor  man,  grieve  at  the  mercy. 

Ang.  I  will  not  do't. 

Isab.  But  can  you,  if  you  would? 

Ang.  Look,  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 

Isab.  But  might  you  do't,   and  do  the  world  no 
wrong, 
If  so  your  heart  were  touch'd  with  thai  remorse 
As  mme  is  to  him  ? 

Ang.  He's  sentenc'd  ;  'tis  too  late. 

iMcio.  You  are  too  cold.  [To  Isabella. 

Isab.  Too  late  ?  why,  no  ;  I,  that  do  speak  a  word, 
May  call  it  back  again :  Well,  beUeve'  this, 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs. 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace. 
As  mercy  does.    If  he  had  been  as  you. 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipt  like  him  ; 
But  be,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  so  stem. 

Ang,    Pray  you,  begone. 

Is(^.  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency. 
And  you  were  Isabel !    should  it  then  be  thus  ? 
No  :   I  would  tell  what  'twere  to  be  a  judge, 
Ancf  what  a  prisoner. 

Ludo,    Ay,  touch  him :  there's  the  vein.  [Aside. 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law. 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

Isab.  Alas!  alas! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once  ; 
And  He  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took. 
Found  out  the  remedy  :   How  would  you  be. 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?  O,  think  on  that 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made.* 

Ang.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid  ; 

It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother : 
Were  he  my  kinsman,  brother,  or  my  son, 
It  should  be  thus  with  him  ; — he  must  die  to-morrow. 

Isab.  To-morrow  ?  O,  that's  sudden !  Spare  him, 
spare  him : 


3  i.  e.  be  assured  of  it. 

4  <  You  will  then  be  as  tender-hearted  and  mercUul 
I  as  the  first  man  was  in  his  days  of  innocence.' 
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He's  not  prepar'd  for  dea.th !  Even  for  our  kitchens 
We  kill  the  ft)wl  of  season  : '  shall  we  serve  hcayen 
With  less  respect  than  we  do  minis'.er 
To  our  gross  selves '/  Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink 

you  : 
Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  this  ofience  ? 
There's  many  have  committed  it- 
■'    ZmcIo.  Av,  well  said. 

Ang.  Tlie  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath 
slept:* 
Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil. 
If  the  first  man  that  did  the  edict  infringe 
Had  answer'd  for  his  deed :  now,  'tis"  awake  ; 
Takes  note  of  what  is  done ;  and,  like  a  prophet, 
Looks  in  a  glass,*  that  shows  what  future  evils, 
(Either  now,  or  by  remissness  new-conceiv'd, 
And  so  in  progress  to  be  hatch'd  and  born,) 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degrees. 
But,  where  they  live,  to  end. 

Isab.  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Ang,  I  show  it  most  of  all,  when  I  show  justice ; 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know,* 
Which  a  dismiss'd  offence  would  after  gall ; 
And  do  him  righi,  that,  answering  one  foul  wrong, 
Lives  not  to  act  another.     Be  satisfied: 
Your  brother  dies  to-morrow  :   be  content. 

Jsab.     So  you  must  be  the  first,  that  gives  this 
sentence : 
And  he,  that  suffers :  O,  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giaint's  strength ;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant. 

Lucio.  Thai's  well  said. 

Isab.  Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 
For  every  pelting,'  petty  officer. 
Would  use  his  neaven  for  thunder ;  nothing  but 

thunder.—— 
Merciful  heaven ! 

Thou  rather,  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt, 
Split'st  the  unwedseable  and  gnarled*  oak. 
Than  the  soft  myrtle  :' — But  man,  proud  man! 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority  : 
Mo3t  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assur'd, 
His  glassy  essence, — like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays  such  fantastick  tricks  before  high  heaven. 
As  make  the  angels  weep :  who,  with  oinr  spleens. 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal." 

Lucio.  O,  to  him,  to  him,  wench:  he  will  relent ; 
He's  coming,  I  perceive't. 

Prov.  Pray  heaven,  she  win  him  ! 

Jsab.  We  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  ourself : 
Great  men  may  jest  with  saints :  'tis  wit  in  them  ! 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation. 

Ludo.  Thou'rt  in  Inc  right,  girl ;  more  o'  that. 

Isab.  That  in  the  captain's  but  a  cholerick  word. 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Ludo.  Art  advis'd  o'  that?  more  on't. 

Art^.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me  ? 

Isab.  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like  others. 


1  i.  e.  when  in  season. 

2  '  Dormiunt  alinuando  leges,  moriuntur  nun. 
qtiam,^  is  a  maxim  oioiir  law. 

3  Thi3  alludes  to  the  deceptions  of  the  fortune-leUers, 
who  pretended  to  see  futifre  eToiits  in  a  beryl,  or  crys- 
tal glass. 

4  One  of  Judge  Hale's  <  Memorials' is  of  rhe  same 
tendency : — '  When  I  find  myself  swayed  to  mercy,  let 
me  remember  that  there  is  a  mercy  likewise  due  to  the 
country.' 

5  Pelting  for  palury.  6  O-narled,  knotted. 

7  Mr.  Douce  has  remarked  the  close  affinity  be- 
tween this  passage  and  one  in  the  second  satire  of 
Persius.  Yet  we  have  no  translation  of  that  poet  of 
Shak8])care>s  a^. 

'  Ignovisse  putas,  quia,  cum  tnnat,  ocyus  ilex 
Sulfure  discutitur  sacro,  quam  tuque  domusque  ?' 

8  The  notion  of  angels  weeping  for  tiie  sins  of  men 
is  rabbinical.  By  spleens  Slialcspeare  meant  that  pecu- 
liar turn  of  the  human  mind,  that  always  inclines  it  to  a 
apiteful  and  unseasonabie  mirth.  Had  the  aneels  that, 
they  would  laugh  themselves  ou:  of  their  immortality, 
by  Indulging  a  passion  unworthy  of  that  prerogative 

9  Shakspeare  has  used  this  indelicate  metaphor 
again  iii  Hamlet :— '  It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ul- 
csroMsfilace  > 


Hath  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  m  itself, 

That  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top :'  Go  to  your  bosom: 

Knock  there,  and  ask  your  hearty  what  it  doth  know 

That's  like  my  brother's  fault:  if  it  confess 

A  natural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his^ 

Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 

Against  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.  She  speaks,  and  'tis 

Such   sense,  that  my  sense  breeds  with  it.'°— ■  ^i 
Fare  you  well. 
Isab.  Gentl»-my  lord,  turn  back. 
Ang.  I  will  bethink  me: — Come  again  to-mor- 
row. 
Isab.  Hark,  how  FlI  bribe  you :  Good  my  lord, 

turn  back. 
Ang.  How  !  bribe  me  ? 
Isab.  Ay,  with  such  gifts,  th&t  he&ven  shall  share 

with  you. 
Ludo.  You  had  marr'd  all  else. 
Isab.  Not  with  fond' '  shekels  of  the  tested"  gold. 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich,  or  poor, 
As  fancy  values  them  :  but  with  true  prayers. 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there. 
Ere  sun-rise  ;  prayers  from  preserved'*  souls. 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporau 

Ang.  Well :  come  to  me 

To-morrow. 
Ludo.  Go  to  ;  it  is  well  away.    [Aside  to  Isabel. 
Isab.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe  ! 
Ang.  Amen.'* 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation,       [Aside, 
Where  prayers  cross." 

Isab.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordship  7 
Ang.  At  any  time  'fore  noon. 

Isab.  Save  your  honour  ! 

[JSxeunt  Lucio,  Isabella,  and  Provost, 
Ang.  From  thee  ;  even  from  thy  virtue.-^ 

What's  this?  what's  this  ?  Is  this  her  fault,  or  mine  7 
The  tempter,  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ?   Ha  ! 
Not  she  ;  ner  doth  she  tempt :  but  it  is  I, 
That  lying  by  the  violet,  in  the  sun. 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower, 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be. 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense" 
Than  woman's  lightness?    Having  waste  ground 

enough, 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary^. 
And  pitch  our  evils  there  7"    0,fy,fy,fyl 
What  dost  thou  ?  or,  what  art  thou,  Angelo  7 
Dost  thou  desire  her  foully,  for  those  things 
That  make  her  good  7    O',  let  her  brother  live  : 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authoritv. 
When  judgessteal  themselves.  What  7  rfol  love  her. 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again. 
And  feast  upon  her  eyes  7    What  is't  I  dream  on  ? 
O  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint. 
With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  .    Most  dangerous 


10  i.  e.  Such  sense  as  breeds  or  produces  a  const- 
quence  in  his  mind.  Malone  thought  that  sense  here 
meant  sensual  desire. 

11  Fond,  in  its  old  signification  sometimes  meant 
foolish.  In  ita  modem  sense  it  evidently  implied  a  do- 
ting or  extravagant  affection  ;  here  it  signifies  owf-- 
vahted  or  pri ned  hv  folly. 

12  i.  e.  tried,  rt^ned. 

13  Preserved  from  the  corruption  of  the  world. 

14  Isabella  prays  that  his  honour  may  be  safe,  mean- 
ing only  to  give  him  his  title  :  his  imagination  ie  caught 
by  the  word  honour,  he  feels  thai  it  is  in  danger,  and 
thercforfl  says  amen  to  her  benediction. 

15  The  petition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  '  Lead  us  not  InM 
temptation,' — is  here  considered  as  crossing  or  inter- 
cepting the  way  in  which  Angelo  was  going:  he  was 
exposing  himself  to  temptation  by  tlie  appointment  for 
the  morrow's  meeting. 

16  Sense  for  sensual  appetite. 

17  No  language  could  more  lurcibly  express  the  aggra- 
vated profligacy  of  Ancelo's  paiwlon,  which  the  purHy 
of  Isabella  but  served  the  more  to  inflame.  The  dese- 
cration of  edifices  devoted  to  religion,  by  conrertlnf 
tliem  to  the  most  abject  purposes  of  nature,  was  aa 
eastern  method  of  expreseii^  contempt.  See  3  King% 
X.  37. 
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Is  that  temptatibn,  that  doth  goad  us  on  I 

To  sin  in  loving  virtue  :  never  could  the  strumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art  and  nature, 
Once  stir  my  temper  ;   but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite  ; — Ever,  till  now. 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smil'd,  and  wonder'd  how ! ' 

[Exit. 
SCENE  III.     A  Room  in  a  Prison.     F.nlfr  Duke, 
habited  like  a  Friar,  and  Provost. 

Duke.  Hail  to  you.  Provost !   so,  I  think  you  are. 

Ptov.  I  am  the  provost  .■  What's  your  will,  good 
friar? 

DuJte.  Bound  by  my  charity,  and  my  bless'd  order, 
I  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 
Here  in  the  prison  :  do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them  ;  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 
To  them  accordingly. 

Prov,  I  would  do  more  than  that,  if  raofe  wefe 
needfuL 

Enter  JvLitT. 
Lookj  here  comes  one  ;  a  gentlewoman  of  mine, 
Who  falling  in  the  flames^  of  her  own  youth, 
Hath  blister'd  her  report :   She  is  with  child  : 
And  he  that  got  it,  sentenc'd  :   a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  offence, 
Thain  die  for  this. 

Duke.  When  must  he  die  ? 

Prov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. — 
I  have  provided  for  you ;  stay  a  while,    [To  Jcliet. 
And  you  shall  be  conducted. 

Dttke.  Repent  you,  fair  one,  of  the  sin  you  carry  ? 

Juliet.  I  do  ;  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 

Duke.  I'll  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign  your 
conscience. 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sounds 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Juliet.  I'll  gladly  learn. 

Duke.  Love  you  the  man  that  wrong'd  you  / 

Juliet.  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wrong'd  him. 

Duke.  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  offenceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed  ? 

Juliet.  Mutually. 

Jhike.  Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind  than  his. 

Juliet.  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it,  father. 

Duke.  'Tis  meet  so,  daughter  :   But  lest  you  do 
repent, 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame^-^ 
Which  sorrow  is    always   towards   ourselves,  not 

heaven ; 
Showing,  we'd  not  spare'  heaven  as  we  love  it, 
But  as  we  stand  in  fear, — 

Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil  5 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Dtike.  There  rest.*  -. 

Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  must  die  to-morrov?', 
And  I  am  going  with  instruction  to  him.— 
Grace  go  with  you  !    Benedicite  I  [Exit. 

Juliet.  Must  die  to-morrow !  O,  injurious  love*, 
That  respites  me  a  life,  whose  very  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror  ! 

Prov,  'Tis  pity  of  him.     [Exeunt. 


1  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  the  second  act  should  end  here. 

2  The  folio  reads _/?atces. 

8  i.  6.  not  spare  to  offend  heaven. 

4  i.  e.  keep  yourself  in  this  frame  of  mind. 

5  '  O  injurious  /o«e.>  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  proposed 
to  read  law  instead  of  love. 

6  Invention  for  imagination.  So,  in  Shakspeare's 
103d  Sonnet: 

That  overgoes  my  blunt  invention  quite.' 
And  in  King  Henry  V. 

•  O  for  a  muse  of  Are,  that  would  ascend 
,  The  brightest  heaven  of  invention.^ 
1  Soot  is  profit.  S  i.  e.  outside. 

9  Shakspeare  judiciously  distinguishes  the  diflFerent 
operations  of  high  place  upon  different  minds.  Fools 
are  frighted  and  wise  men  allured.  Those  who  caimot 
judge  but  by  the  eye  are  easily  awed  by  splendour ; 
those  who  consider  men  as  well  as  conditions,  are  easily 

ersuaded  to  love  the  appearance  of  virtue  dignified 
with  power. 


SCENE  IV.    A  Room  in  Angelo's  Some.  Enter 
Anoelo. 

Ang.  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and 

pray 
To  sevefal  subjects  :  heaven  hath  rny  empty  words  j 
Whilst  my  invention,*  hearing  not  niy  tongue, 
Anchors  on  Isabel :   Heaven  in  my  mouth, 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  iiaiiie  ; 
And  in  my  heart,  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception  :  The  state,  whereon  I  studied^ 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read. 
Grown  fear'd  and  tedious  ;  yea,  my  gravity, 
Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride. 
Could  I,  with  boot,'  change  for  an  idle  plume. 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.     0  place  !  O  form  ! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,'  thy  habit. 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming  ?'  Blood,  thou  still  art  blood  [ 
Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
'Tis  not  the  devil's  crest.'" 

Enter  Servatit^ 
How  now,  who's  there  ? 

Serv.  One  Isabel,  a  sistei'j 

Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang,  Teach  her  the  way.     [Exit  Sert« 

O  heavens ! 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart ; 
Making  both  it  unable  for  itself, 
And  dispossessing  all  the  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  thalt  swoons ; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive  :  and  even  so 
The  general,"  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king, 
Quit  their  own  part,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 
Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  lov« 
Must  needs  appear  offence. 

Enter  IsabSllA. 
How  now,  fair  maid  ? 

Isab.  1  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure. 

Ang.  That  you  might  know  it,  would  much  better 
please  me. 
Than  to  demand  what  'tis.    Your  brother  canncrt 
live. 

tsah.  Even  so  ? — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

[Retiring . 

Ang.  Yet  may  he  live  awhile  ;  and  it  may  be, 
As  long  as  you,  or  1 :  Yet  he  must  die* 

Isab.  Under  your  sentence  ? 

Ang.  Yea. 

Isab.  When,  1  beseech  you  ?  that  in  his  reprieve, 
Longer,  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted, 
That  his  soul  sicken  not. 

Ang.  Ha !  Fye,  these  filthy  vices !   It  were  as 
good 
To  pardon  him,  that  hath  from  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,'*  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness,"  that  do  coin  heaven't 

image 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid  :  'tis  all  as  easv 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  mabde, 
As  to  put  mettle  in  restrained  means, 
To  make  a  false  one.'* 


10  '  Though  we  should  write  good  angel  on  the  do. 
vil's  horn,  it  will  not  change  his  nature,  so  as  to  give 
him  a  right  to  wear  that  crest.'  This  explanation 
of  Maloiie's  is  confirmed  by  a  paissage  in  Lylys  Midas, 
'  Melancholy !  is  melancholy  a  word  for  barber'a 
mouth  ?  Thou  shouldst  say  heavy,  dull,  and  doltish  ; 
melancholy  is  the  crest  of  courtiers-' 

11  I.  e.  the  people  or  multitude  subject  to  a  king.  So, 
in  Hamlet :  '  the  play  pleased  not  the  million  ;  'twa? 
caviare  to  the  general.'  ic  is  supposed  that  Shakspeare, 
in  this  passage,  and  in  one  before  (Act  i.  Sc.  2,)  intend* 
ed  to  flatter  the  unkingly  weakness  of  James  I.  which 
made  him  so  impatient  of  the  crowds  which  flocked  to 
see  him,  at  his  first  coming,  that  he  restrained  them  by 
«  proclamation. 

13  i.  e.  that  hath  killed  a  man. 

13  Sweetness  had  here  probably  the  sense  of  licier 
jskness. 

14  The  thought  is  simply,  that  murder  is  as  easy  a« 
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-    Jsab.  'Tis  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in  e^rth. 
Ang.  Say  you  so  ?  then  I  shall  pose  you  quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather,  That  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life  ;  or,  to  redeem  him, 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uncleanness, 
As  she  thai  he  hath  stain'd  ? 

Isah.  Sir,  believe  this, 

I  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  soul.' 

Ang.  I  talk  not  of  your  soul :   Our  compell'd  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  account.^ 

Juab.  How  say  you  ? 

Ang.  Nay,  I'll  not  warrant  that ;  for  I  can  speak 
Against  the  thing  I  say.     Answer  to  this  j— 
I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law. 
Pronounce  a  sentence  on  your  brother's  life : 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin. 
To  save  this  brother's  life  ? 

Isab.  Please  you  to  do't, 

ril  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul, 
Jt  is  no  sin  at  all,  but  charity. 

Ang.  Pleas'd  you  to  do't,  at  peril  of  your  soul, 
Were  equal  poise  of  sin  and  charity. 

Isab.  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin, 
Heaven,  let  me  bear  it !  you  granting  of  my  suit. 
If  that  be  sin,  I'll  make  it  my  mom  prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine, 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Ang.  Nay,  but  hear  me  : 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine :  either  you  are  ig> 

norant. 
Or  seem  so,  craliily  ;  and  that's  not  good. 

I»ab.  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good, 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

Ang.  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright. 
When  it  doth  tax  itself :  as  these  black  masks' 
Proclaim  an  enshicld*  beauty  ten  times  louder 
That  beauty  could  displayed. — But  mark  me  ; 
To  be  received  plain,  I'll  speak  more  gross  ; 
Your  brother  is  to  die. 

hab.  So. 

Ang.  And  his  offence  is  so,  as  it  appears 
Accountant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain.^ 

Itab.  True. 

Ang.  Admit  no  other  way  to  save  his  life, 
(As  I  subscribe*  not  that,  nor  any  other. 
But  in  the  loss  of  question,' )  that  yon,  his  sister, 
Finding  yourself  desir'd  of  such  a  person, 
Whose  credit  with  the  judwe,  or  own  great  place, 
Could  fetch  your  brother  from  the  manacles 
Of  the  all-binding  law  ;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  save  him,  but  that  either 
You  must  lay  down  the  treasures  of  your  body 
To  this  supposed,  or  else  to  let  him  suffer  ; 
What  would  you  do  7 

Itab.  As  much  for  my  poor  brother,  as  myself : 
That  is,    were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
The  impression  of  keen  whips  I'd  wear  as  rubies. 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  I  have  been  sick  for,  ere  Pd  yield 
My  body  up  to  shame. 

Ang.  Then  must  your  brother  die. 

Isab.  And  'twere  the  cheaper  way  : 
Better  it  were,  a  brother  died  at  once, 


rornication  ;  and  the  inference  which  Angelo  would 
*T»w  Is,  that  it  is  as  improper  to  pardon  the  latter  as  the 
lormer. 

\  Isabel  appears  to  use  the  words  'give  my  body,'  in 
a  different  sense  to  Angelo.  Her  meaning  appears  to 
be,  'I  had  rather  die  than  forCeit  my  eternal  happiness 
by  the  prostitioion  of  my  person.' 

3  i.  e.  actions  th»t  we  are  compelled  to,  however  nu- 
merous, are  not  impmed  to  us  by  heaven  as  crimes. 

3  The  masks  worn  by  female  spectators  of  the  play 
are  here  probably  meant ;  however  improperly,  a  com- 
pliment to  them  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Angelo:  tm- 
less  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  put  for  the  prepoai- 
live  anicle  .'  At  the  beginning  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  we 
have  a  paswagc  of  similar  import  : 

'These  happy  maaks  that  Kiss  ftir  ladles'  brows. 
Being  black,  nut  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair.' 

4  i.  e.  enshielded,  covered. 

6  Pain,  penalty.  e   Sub»erxbt  a<r«e  to. 

T  1.  e.  coDversauon  that  tends  to  iMtlitiii 
8  tgnotmf.  Ignominy. 


[  Than  that  a  sister,  by  redeeming  him, 
Should  die  for  ever. 

Ang.  Were  not  you  then  as  cruel  as  the  sentencs 
That  you  have  slander'd  so  ? 

Isab.  Ignomy*  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon. 
Are  of  two  houses  :    lawful  mercy  is 
Nothing  akin  to  foul  redemption. 

Ang.  You  secm'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  atjrrant ; 
And  rather  prov'd  the  shding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment  than  a  vice, 

Isab.  O  pardon  me,  my  lord  ;  it  oil  falls  out. 
To  have  what  we'd  have,  we  speak  not  what  wa 

mean : 
I  something  do  excuse  the  thing  I  hate, 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 

Ang.  We  are  all  firail. 

Isab.  Else  let  my  brother  die. 

If  not  a  feodary,  but  only  he. 
Owe,  and  succeed  by  weakness.* 

Ang.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too, 

Isab.  Ay,  as  the  glasses  where  they  view  them  - 
selves : 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women ! — Help  heaven  !   men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them."*    Nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail  ; 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are, 
And  credulous  to  false  prints." 

Ang.  I  think  it  well ; 

And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex, 
(Since,  I  suppose,  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger 
Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames)  let  me  be  bold  ;— 
I  do  arrest  your  words  ;  Be  that  you  are. 
That  is,  a  woman  ;  if  yon  be  more,  you're  none ; 
If  you  be  one  (as  you  are  well  express'd 
By  ail  external  warrants,)  show  it  now. 
By  puttins  on  the  destin'd  livery. 

Isab.  I  nave  no  tongue  but  one  :  gentle  my  lord, 
Let  me  entreat  you  speak  the  former  langimge. 

Ang.  Plainly  conceive,  I  love  you. 

laab.  My  brother  did  lore  Juliet :  and  you  tell  me. 
That  he  shall  die  for  it. 

Ang.  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me  lore. 

Isab.  I  know,  your  virtue  hath  a  licence  in't. 
Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is, 
To  pluck  on  others.'* 

■Ang.  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour, 

Mv  words  express  my  purpose. 

Isab.  Ha  !  little  honour  to  be  much  believ'd. 
And  most  pernicious  purpose  ! — seeming,  seem- 
ing !"— 
I  will  proclaim  thee,  Angelo  ;  look  for*!  : 
Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  mv  brother. 
Or,  with  an  ouUtretch'd  throat,  I'll  tell  the  world 
Aloud,  what  man  thou  art. 

Ang.  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  ? 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life. 
My  vouch'*  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  state, 
Will  so  your  accusauon  overweigh. 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 
And  smell  of  calumny.' '     I  have  begun  ; 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein  : 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite  : 
Lay  by  all  nicety,  and  prohxious  blushes '• 
That  banish  what  they  sue  for  ;  redeem  tny  brother 


9  I  adopt  Mr.  Nares'  explanation  of  this  difficult  pas- 
sage  as  the  most  satisfactory  yet  offered : — '  If  he  is  the 
only  feodary,  i.  e.  subject  who  holds  by  the  coannon 
tenure  of  human  frailty.'  Owes,  i.  e.  poesMves  and 
succeeds  by,  holds  his  right  of  succession  by  h.  War- 
burton  says  that '  the  allusion  is  so  fine  that  it  desenrea 
to  be  explained.— The  comparing  maiikind  lying  under 
the  weiglil  of  original  sin,  to  a  feodary  who  owes  ««i/ 
and  service  to  his  lord,  is  not  ill  imagined.' 

10  The  meaning  appear?  to  be,  that '  ii»«n  debase  their 
natures  by  taking  advantage  of  women's  wea^eas.' 
She  therefore  calls  on  Heaven  to  assist  them. 

11  i.  e.  impressions. 

13  i.  e.  '  your  virtue  assumes  an  air  of  lieentioutnem, 
which  is  not  natural  to  you,  on  purpose  to  try  me.' 
18  Seeming  is  hypocrisy.  14  f-'ouch,  assenion 

15  A  metaphor  from  a  lamp  or  candle  extmguished  in 
its  owngraaae. 

16  PnUsioiu  bUuhe*  mean  what  Milton  has  elenntly 
caUad—'  8w«et  reluctant  dUa^.^ 
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By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will ; 

Or  else  he  must  not  only  die  the  death,' 

But  thy  unkiiidness  shall  his  death  draw  out 

To  lingering  sufferance  :   answer  me  to-morrow, 

Or,  by  the  affection  that  now  guides  me  most, 

I'll  prove  a  tyrant  to  him  :  As  for  you, 

Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your  true. 

[Exit. 
Isab.  To  whom  shall  I  complain  ?    Did  I  tell  this, 
Who  would  believe  me  ?    O  perilous  mouths, 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  selfsame  tongue, 
Either  of  condemnation  or  approof ! 
Bidding  the  law  make  court'sy  to  their  will ; 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  the  appetite, 
To  follow  as  it  draws  !  I'll  to  my  brother  : 
Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture*  of  the  blood. 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour. 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he'd  yield  them  up, 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorr'd  pollution. 
Then  Isabel,  live  chaste,  and,  brother,  die  : 
More  than  our  brother  is  our  chastity. 
I'll  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo's  request. 
And  fit  his  mind  to  death,  for  his  soul's  rest. 

[Exit. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.    A  Room  in  the  Prison.    Enter  Duke, 
Cl AUDIO,  and  Provost, 
Duke.  So,  then  you  hope  of  pardon  from   lord 

Angelo  ? 
Claud.  The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine. 
But  only  hope : 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepar'd  to  die. 

Duke.  Be  absolute'  for  death  ;  either  death  or  life. 
Shall  thereby  be  the  sweeter.    Reason  thus  with 

life,— 
If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 
That  none  but  fools  would  keep  :*  a  breath  thou  art, 
(Servile  to  all  the  skiey  influences,) 
That  dost  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st,* 
Hourly  afflict :  merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; 
For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  runn'st  toward  him  still :  Thou  art  not 

noble  ; 
For  all  the  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st. 
Are  nurs'd  by  baseness  :°  Thou  art  by  no  means 

valiant ; 
For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 
Of  a  poor  worm:'  Thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep. 
And  that  thou  oft  provok'st ;  yet  grossly  fear'st 
Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.    Thou  art  not  thyself; 
For  thou  exist'st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 
That  issue  out  of  dust : '  Happv  thou  art  not ; 
For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  tfiou  striv'st  to  get ; 


1  The  death.  This  phrase  seems  originally  to  have 
been  a  mistaken  translation  of  the  French  La  mort. 
Chaucer  uses  it  frequently,  and  it  is  common  to  all  wri- 
ters of  Shakspeare'a  age. 

S  i.  e.  temptation,  instigation.         3  i.  e.  determined. 

A  Keep  here  means  core /or,  a  common  acceptation 
of  the  word  in  Chaucer  and  later  writers. 

5  i.  e.  dwellest.     So,  in  Henry  IV.  Part  i : 

'  'Twas  where  the  madcap  duke  his  uncle  kept.' 

6  Shakspeare  here  meant  to  observe,  that  a  minute 
analysis  of  life  at  once  destroys  that  splendour  which 
dazzles  the  imagination.  Whatever  grandeur  can  dis- 
play, or  luxury  enjoy,  is  procured  by  baseness,  by  offi- 
ces of  which  the  mind  shrinks  from  the  contemplation. 
All  the  delicacies  of  the  table  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
shambles  and  the  dunghill,  all  magnificence  of  building 
■was  hewn  from  the  quarry,  and  all  the  pomp  of  orna- 
ment from  among  the  damps  and  darkness  of  the  mine. 

7  Worm  is  put  for  any  creeping  thing  or  serpent. 
Shakspeare  adopts  the  vulgar  error,  that  a  serpent 
wounds  with  his  tongue,  and  that  his  tongue  is  forked. 
In  old  tapestries  and  paintings  the  tongues  of  serpents 
and  dragons  always  appear  barbed  like  the  point  of  an 
arrow. 

8  The  old  copy  reads  effects.  We  should  read  affects, 
i.  e.  affections,  passions  of  the  mind.  See  ITainilet<  Act 
iil.  Sc  4. 


And  what  thou  hast,  fbrget'st :  Thou  art  not  cer- 
tain ; 
For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  affects," 
After  the  moon :  If  thou  art  rich,  thou  art  poor ; 
For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 
Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey. 
And  death  unloads  thee :   Friend,  hast  thou  none  ; 
For  thine  own  bowels,  wliich  do  <:aU  thee  sire. 
The  mere  effusion  of  thy  proper  loins, 
Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,'  and  the  rheum, 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner  :  Thou  hast  nor  youth, 

nor  age  ; 
But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep, 
Dreaming  on  both  ;'"  for  all  thy  blessed  youth 
Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of  palsied  eld  ;"  and  when  thou  art  old,  and  rich, 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  affection,  limb,  nor  beauty, 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.     What's  yet  in  this 
That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?  Yet  in  this  life 
Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths  ;  yet  death  we  fear, 
That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud.  1  humbly  thank  you 

To  sue  to  live,  I  find,  I  seek  to  die : 
And  seeking  death,  find  life :  Let  it  come  oa. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Iiab.  What,  ho !   Peace  here ;  grace  and  good 
company ! 

Prov.  Who's  there  ?  come  in  ;  the  wish  deserves 
a  welcome. 

Duke.  Dear  sir,  ere  long  I'll  visit  you  again. 

Claud,  Most  holy  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Isab.  My  business  is  a  word  or  two  with  Claudio. 

Prov.  And  very  welcome.    Look,  signior,  here's 
your  sister. 

Duke.  Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  As  many  as  you  please. 

Duke.  Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak,  where  I 
may  be  conceal'd,'* 
Yet  hear  them.  [Exeunt  Duke  and  Provost. 

Claud.  Now,  sister,  what's  the  comfort  ? 

Is(A.  Why,  as  all  comforts  are,  most  good  indeed  : 
Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven. 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  embassador, 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  leiger  :'* 
Therefore  your  best  appointment'  *  make  with  speed  ; 
To-morrow  you  set  on. 

Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Isab.  None,  but  such  remedy,  as  to  save  a  head, 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 

Claud.  But  is  there  any? 

Isab.  Yes,  brother,  you  may  live  ; 
There  is  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge. 
If  you'll  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life, 
But  fetter  you  till  death. 

Claud.  Perpetual  durance  ? 

Isab.  Ay,  just,  perpetual  durance  ;  a  restraint, 
Though  all  the  world's  vastidity"  you  had. 
To  a  determined  scope.'* 


9  Serpigo,  is  a  leprous  eruption. 

10  This  is  exquisitely  imagined.  When  we  are  youn^, 
we  busy  ourselves  in  forming  schemes  for  succeeding' 
time,  and  miss  the  gratifications  that  are  before  us; 
when  we  are  old,  we  amuse  the  languor  of  age  with  the 
recollection  of  youthful  pleasures  or  performances ,  so 
that  our  life,  of  which  no  part  is  filled  with  the  business 
of  the  present  time,  resembles  our  dreams  after  dinner, 
when  the  events  of  the  morning  are  mingled  with  the 
designs  of  the  evening. 

11  Old  age.  In  youth,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  the  hap- 
piest time,  man  commonly  wants  means  to  obtain  what 
he  could  enjoy,  he  is  dependent  on  palsied  eld;  must 
beg  alms  from  the  coffers  of  hoary  avarice  ;  and  being 
very  niggardly  supplied,  becomes  as  aged,  looks  like  an 
old  man  on  happiness  beyond  his  reach.  And  when  he 
is  old  and  rich,  when  he  has  wealth  enough  for  the 
purchase  of  all  that  formerly  excited  his  desires,  he  has 
no  longer  the  powers  of  enjoyment. 

12  Thefirst  folio  reads,  '  bring  themto  hear  me  speak, 
&c.'  the  second  folio  reads,  'bring  them  to  speak.'  The 
emendation  is  by  Steevens. 

13  A  leiger  is  a  resident. 

14  I.  e.  preparation. 

15  i.  e.  vasmess  of  extent. 

'    16  '  To  a  determin'd  scope.'  A  confinement  of  jrooi 
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Act  nL 


"■  Claud.  But  in  what  nature  7 

bob.  In  such  a  one  as  (you  consenting  to't) 
Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  you  bear, 
Ard  leave  you  naked.' 

Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point. 

Isab.  O,  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio  ;  and  I  quake, 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  should'st  entertain, 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.     Dar'st  thou  die  ? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension  ; 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies.^ 

Claud.  Why  give  you  me  this  shame  ? 

Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  flowery  tenderness  ?  If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hugit  in  mine  arms. 

Isab.  There  spake  my  brother ;  there  my  father's 
grave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice  !  Yes,  thou  must  die  : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.   This  outward-sainted  deputy, — 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  the  head,  and  follies  doth  enmew,* 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl, — is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Claud.  The  princely  Angelo  7 

I$ab.  O,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell, 
The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  princely  guards  I*  Dost  thou  think,  Claudio, 
If  I  would  yield  him  my  virginity, 
Thou  might'st  be  freed  7 

Claud.  O,  heavens !  it  cannot  be. 

Itab.  Yes,  he  would  give  it  thee,  from  this  rank 
offence. 
So  to  offend  him  still :  *  This  night's  the  time 
That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name, 
Or  else  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Thou  shall  not  do't 

Itab,  O,  were  it  but  my  life, 
I'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly'  as  a  pin. 

Claud.  Thanks,  my  dear  Isabel. 

I*€ib.  Be    ready,   Claudio,    for  your   death   to- 
morrow. 

Claud.  Yes. — Has  he  affections  in  him, 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  nose, 
When  he  would  force  it  ?'    Sure  it  is  not  sin  ; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least. 

Isab.  Which  is  the  least  7 

Claud.  If  it  were  damnable,  he,  being  so  wise, 
Why,  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick. 
Be  perdurably  fin'd  7 — O  Isabel ! 

Isab.  What  says  my  brother  7 

Claud.  Death  is  a  fearful  thing. 

/sa6.  And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claud.  Ay,   but  to  die,  and  go    we  know  not' 
where ; 


mind  to  one  painful  idea :  to  Ignominy,  of  which  the 
remembrance  can  neither  be  suppresseq  nor  escaped. 

1  A  metaphor,  from  stripping  trees  of  their  bark. 

3  •  And  the  poor  beetle  that  vre  tread  upon 
In  corporal  sutTerancc  finds  a  pang  a»  great 
As  wlien  a  »iant  dies.' 

This  beaut! ruTpassage  is  in  all  our  minds  and  memo- 
Ties,  but  it  most  frequently  stands  in  quotation  detached 
from  the  antecedent  line  : — '  The  sense  of  death  is  most 
in  apprehension,'  without  which  It  is  liable  to  an  oppo- 
site Construction.  The  meaning  is : — '  fear  is  the  prin- 
cipal seiisadon  in  death,  whicti  has  no  pain ;  and  tlie 
giant  when  he  dies  feels  no  greater  pain  than  the  beetle  ?' 

3  '  In  whose  presence  the  follies  of  youth  are  afraid 
to  show  themselves,  as  the  fowl  is  afVaid  to  flutter  while 
the  folcon  hovers  over  it.'  To  enmew  is  a  term  in  Fal- 
conry, signifying  to  restraiu,  to  keep  in  a  mew  or  cage 
either  by  force  or  terror. 

4  Ouardx  were  trimmings,  facings,  or  other  orna- 
ments auplied  upon  a  dress.  It  here  stands,  by  synec- 
doche, (or  dress. 

6  i.  e.  '  From  Ike  timt  of  my  commlttins  this  ofTence, 
you  might  persist  in  sinning  with  s.iiuiy 
0  Frankly,  tn9\j. 


To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot : 

This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 

A  kneaded  clod  ;   and  the  delighted*  spirit 

To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 

In  thrilling  regions  of  thick-ribbed  ice  ;* 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless"  winds. 

And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 

The  pendent  world  ;  or  to  be  worse  than  worst 

Of  those,  that  lawless  and  incertain  thoughts 

Imagine  howling ! — 'tis  too  horrible  ! 

The  weariest  and  most  loathed  worldly  life, 

That  age,  ach,  penury,  imprisonment 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

Isab.  Alas  !  alas  ! 

Claud.  Sweet  sister,  let  me  lire : 

What  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  dispenses  with  the  deed  so  far, 
That  it  becomes  a  virtue. 

Isab.  O,  you  beast ! 

O,  faithless  coward  !  O,  dishonest  wretch  ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
Is't  not  a  kind  of  incest,  to  take  life 
From  thine  own  sister's  shame?   What  ahoukl  I 

think? 
Heaven  shield,  my  mother  play'd  my  father  fair ! 
For  such  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness" 
Ne'er  issu'd  from  his  blood.   Take  my  defiance  :*• 
Die  ;  perish  !  might  but  my  bendinz  down 
Reprieve  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  shoiud  proceed : 
I'll  pray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death. 
No  word  to  save  thee. 

Claud.  Nay,  hear  me,  IsabeL 

Isab.  O,  fye,  lye,  fye  ! 

Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade :" 
Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd : 
'Tis  best  that  thou  diest  quickly. 

Claud.  O  hear  me. 

Re-enter  Duke. 

Duke.  Vouchsafe  a  word,  young  sister,  but  one 
word. 

Isab.  What  is  your  will  7 

Duke.  Might  you  dispense  with  your  leisure,  I 
would  by  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you  :  the 
■atis&ctton  I  would  require,  is  likewise  your  own 
benefit. 

Isab.  I  have  no  superfluous  leisure ;  my  stay 
must  be  stolen  out  of  other  affairs  ;  but  I  will  attend 
you  awhile. 

Dukt.  [To  Claddio,  a»de.]  Son,  I  have  over- 
heard what  hath  passed  between  you  and  your  sis- 
ter. Angolo  had  never  the  purpose  to  corrupt  her  ; 
only  he  hath  made  an  essay  of  her  virtue,  to  prac- 
tise his  judgment  with  the  disposition  of  natures : 
she,  having  the  truth  of  honour  in  her,  hath  made 
him  that  gracious  denial  which  he  is  most  glad  to 
receive  :  1  am  confessor  to  Angelo,  and  I  know  this 
to  be  true ;  therefore  prepare  yourself  to  death : 


[ODing. 
e,  babella. 


7  '  Has  he  passions  that  impel  him  to  transgress  the 
law  at  the  very  moment  that  he  is  enforcing  il  against 
others  ?  Surely  then  it  cannot  be  a  sin  so  very  heinous, 
since  Angelo,  who  is  so  wise,  will  venture  it  .>'  Shak- 
speare  shows  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  (he 
conduct  of  Claudio. 

9  Delighted,  is  occasionally  used  by  Shakspeare  for 
delightful,  or  causing  delight ;  delighted  in.  So,  In 
Othello,  Act  ii.  Sc  3 : 

'  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack.* 
And  Cymbeline,  Act  v.  Sc.  4  : 

'  Whom  best  I  love,  I  cross,  to  make  my  gift 
The  more  delayed,  delighted 

9  Jonson,  in  his  Cataline,  Act  ii.  Sc  4,  has  a  simi- 
lar expression  : — '  We're  spirits  bound  in  rib*  of  im.* 
Shakspeare  returns  to  the  various  destinations  of  tiia 
disembodied  Spirit,  in  that  pnthetic  speech  of  Othello  la 
the  fifth  Act.  Milton  seems  to  have  had  Shakspeare 
before  him  when  he  wrote  the  second  book  of  Faradisa 
Lost,  V.  695—608. 

10  Viewless,  invisible,  unseen. 

11  Wilderness,  for  wiidness. 
J  9  i.  e.  my  r^uaaL 

'•  Trad*,  an  established  habit,  a  custom,  a  pcacttue 
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Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution'  with  hopes  tliat  are 
fallible :  to-morrow  you  must  die  ;  go  to  your  knees, 
and  make  ready. 

Claud.  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I  am  so 
out  of  love  with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it. 

Duke.*  Hold  you  there :  Farewell. 

[Exit  Claosio. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Provost,  a  word  with  yon.  — 

Prov.  What's  your  will,  father  ? 

Duke.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be  gone  : 
Leave  me  awhile  with  the  maid  ;  my  mind  promises 
with  my  habit,  no  loss  shall  touch  her  by  my  com- 
pany. 

Prov.  In  good  time.*  [Exit  Provost. 

Duke.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair,  hath 
made  you  good :  the  goodness,  that  is  cheap  in 
beauty,  makes  beauty  brief  in  goodness  ;  but  grace, 
being  the  soul  of  your  complexion,  should  keep  the 
body  of  it  ever  fair.  The  assault  that  Angelo  hath 
made  to  you,  fortune  hath  convey'd  to  n»y  under- 
standing ;  and,  but  that  frailty  hath  examples  for 
his  falling,  I  should  wonder  at  Angelo.  How  would 
you  do  to  contend  this  substitute,  and  to  save  your 
Brother  ? 

Isab.  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him :  I  had 
rather  my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my  son 
should  be  unlawfully  born.  But  O,  how  much  is 
the  good  duke  deceived  in  Angelo !  If  ever  he  re- 
turn, and  I  can  speak  to  him,  I  will  open  my  lips  in 
vain,  or  discover  his  government. 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss  :  Yet,  as 
the  matter  now  stands,  he  will  avoid  your  accusa- 
tion ;  he  made  trial  of  you  only. — Therefore  fasten 
your  ear  on  my  advisings ;  to  the  love  I  have  in 
doing  good,  a  remedy  presents  itself.  I  do  make 
myself  believe,  that  you  may  most  uprighteously  do 
a  poor  wronged  lady  a  merited  benefit ;  redeem 
your  brother  from  the  angry  law  ;  do  no  stain  to 
your  own  gracious  person  ;  and  much  please  the 
absent  duke,  if,  peradveniure,  he  shall  ever  return 
to  have  hearing  of  this  business. 

Isab.  Let  me  hear  you  speak  further ;  I  have 
spirit  to  do  any  thing  that  appears  not  foul  in  the 
truth  of  my  spirit. 

Duke.  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful. 
Have  you  not  heard  speak  of  Mariana  the  sis- 
ter of  Frederick,  the  great  soldier,  who  miscarried 
at  sea  ? 

Isah.  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words 
went  with  her  name. 

Duke.  Her  should  this  Angelo  have  married  : 
was  afRanced  to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  ap- 

fiointed :  between  which  time  of  the  contract,  and 
imit*  of  the  solemnity,  her  brother  Frederick  was 
wrecked  at  sea,  having  in  that  perished  vessel  the 
dowry  of  his  sister.  But  mark  how  heavily  this 
befell  to  the  poor  gentlewoman  !  there  she  lost  j 
noble  and  renowned  brother,  jp  his  love  toward  her 
ever  most  kind  and  natural :  with  him  the  portion 
und  sinew  of  herfortune,  her  marriage  dowry  ;  with 
both,  her  combinate^  husband,  this  well-seeming 
Angelo. 

,    Jsab.  Can  this  be  so  ?  Did  Angelo  so  leave  her? 
Duke.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dry'd  not  one  of 


1  Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution,  appears  to  signify 
do  not  quench  or  extinguish  your  resolution  with  falli- 
ble hopes.  Satisfy  was  used  by  old  writers  in  the  sense 
ol  to  stay,  stop,  quench,  or  stint :  as  in  the  phrase 
'  Sorrow  is  satisjied  with  tears ;  Dolor  expletur  lachry- 
Ws. — To  satisfy  or  stint  hunger :  Famera  explere.  To 
fuench  or  satisfy  thirst ;  Sitem  explere  ."  A  conjecture 
of  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke's  on  this  passage  will  be 
found  in  Warburton'a  Letters,  p.  500,  8vo.  ed. 

3  Hold  you  there  :  continue  in  that  resolution. 
S  i.  e.  a  la  bonne  heure,  so  be  it,  very  well. 

4  1.  e.  appointed  time. 

5  i.  e.  betrothed. 

6  Bestowed  her  on  her  own  lamentation,  gave  her 
up  to  her  sorrows. 

7  Refer  yourself^  have  recourse  to. 

8  i.  e.  stripped  of  his  covering  or  disguise,  his  affcc- 
taijon  of  virtue ;  deaquamatus.    A  metaphor  of  a  simi- 


them  with  his  comfort ;  swallowed  his  vows  whole 
pretending,  in  her,  discoveries  of  dishonour :  in  few, 
bestowed*"  her  on  her  own  lamentation,  which  she 
yet  wears  for  his  sake  ;  and  he,  a  marble  to  her 
tears,  is  washed  with  them,  but  relents  not. 

Isab.  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death,  to  take  this 
poor  maid  from  the  world !  What  corruption  in  this 
life,  that  it  will  let  this  man  live  ! — But  how  out  of 
this  can  she  avail  ? 

Duke.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily  heal : 
and  the  cure  of  it  not  only  saves  your  brother,  but 
keeps  you  from  dishonour  in  doing  it. 

Isab.  Show  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke.  This  forenamed  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the 
continuance  of  her  first  affection  ;  his  unjust  unkind- 
ness,  that  in  all  reason  should  have  quenched  her 
love,  hath,  like  an  impediment  in  the  current,  made 
it  more  violent  and  unruly.  Go  you  to  Angelo  : 
answer  his  requiring  with  a  plausible  obedience  ; 
agree  with  his  demands  to  the  point :  only  refer* 
yourself  to  this  advantage, — first,  that  your  stay 
with  him  may  not  be  long ;  that  the  time  may  have 
all  shadow  and  silence  in  it ;  and  the  place  answer 
to  convenience  :  this  being  granted  in  course,  now 
follows  all.  We  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid 
to  stead  up  your  appointment,  go  in  your  place ;  if 
the  encounter  acknowledge  itself  hereafter,  it  may 
compel  him  to  her  recompense :  and  here,  by  this, 
is  your  brother  saved,  your  honour  untainted,  the 
poor  Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  corrupt  deputy 
scaled."  The  maid  will  I  frame,  and  maite  fit  for 
his  attempt.  If  you  think  well  to  carry  this  as  you 
may,  the  doubleness  of  the  benefit  defends  the  de- 
ceit from  reproof.    What  think  you  of  it? 

Isab.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already  ; 
and,  I  trust,  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  per- 
fection. 

Duke.  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up:  Haste  you 
speedily  to  Angelo  ;  if  for  this  night  he  entreat  you 
to  his  bed  give  him  promise  of  satisfaction.  I  will 
presently  to  St.  Luke's ;  there  at  the  moated 
grange,'  resides  this  dejected  Mariana :  At  that 
place  call  upon  me  ;  and  despatch  with  Angelo, 
that  it  may  be  quickly. 

Isab.  I  thank  you  for  this  comfort :  Fare  you 
well,  good  father.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  II.  The  street  before  the  prison.  Enter 
Duke,  a»  a  friar ;  to  him  Elbow,  Clown,  aTid 
Officers. 

Elb.  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but  that 
you  will  needs  buy  and  sell  men  and  women  like 
beasts,  we  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown  and 
white  bastard.'" 

Duke.  O,  heavens  '  what  stuff  is  here  ? 

Clo.  'Twas  never  merry  world,  since,  of  two 
usuries,  the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the  worser 
allow'd,  by  order  of  law,  a  furr'd  gown  to  keep  him 
warm  ;  and  furr'd  with  fox  and  lamb-skins"  too,  to 
signify,  that  crafl,  being  richer  than  innocency, 
stands  for  the  facing. 

Elb.  Come  your  way,  sir ;— Bless  you,  good 
father  friar. 

Duke.  And  you,  good  brother  father:'*  What 
offence  hath  this  man  made  you,  sir  ? 

Elb.  Marry,  sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law ;   and, 


lar  nature  has  before  occurred  in  this  play,  taken  from 
the  barking,  peeling,  or  stripping  of  trees.  I  cannot 
convince  myself  that  it  means  weighed,  unless  we  could 
imagine  that  counterpoised  was  intended. 

9  Orange,  a  solitary  farm-house. 

10  Bastard.  A  sweet  wine,  Raisin  wine,  according  to 
Minshew. 

11  It  is  probable  we  should  read  '  fox  on  lambskins,' 
otherwise  craft  will  not  stand  for  the  facing.  Fox-skins 
and  lamb-skins  were  both  used  as  facings  according  to 
the  statute  of  apparel,  24  Hen.  8.  c.  13.  So,  in  Charac- 
terismi,  or  Lenton's  Leasures,  &c.  1631 : — '  An  usurer 
is  an  old  fox  clad  in  lamb-skin.' 

12  The  Duke  humorously  calls  him  brother  father, 
because  he  had  called  him  father  friar,  which  is  equi« 
valent  to  fathtr  brothtr,  friar  beiuf  <teriv«d  mm 
frert.    Fr. 
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sir,  we  take  him  to  be  a  thief,  too,  sir ;  for  we  have ! 
found  upon  him,  sir,  a  strange  pick-lock,'  which  we 
have  sent  to  the  deputy. 

Duke.  Fye,  sirrah  ;  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd  ! 
The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done. 
That  is  thy  means  to  live  :  Do  thou  but  think 
What  'tis  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back, 
From  such  a  filthy  vice :  say  to  thyself, — 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
I  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life. 
So  stinkinely  depending  ?     (Jo,  mend,  go,  mend. 

Clo.  Indeed,  it  does  slink  in  some  sort,  sir ;  but 
yet,  sir,  I  would  prove 

Ihike.  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofs 
for  sin. 
Thou  wilt  prove  his.     Take  him  to  prison,  officer  ; 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work, 
Ere  this  rude  beast  will  profit. 

Elb.  He  must  before  the  deputy,  sir  ;  he  has  given 
him  warning ;  the  deputy  cannot  abide  a  whore- 
master  :  if  he  be  a  whoremonger,  and  comes  before 
him,  he  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  errand. 

Duke.  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem 
to  be 
Free  from  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seeming,  free  !* 

Enter  Lucio. 

Elb.  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist,  a  cord, 
sir. 

Clo.  I  spy  comfort ;  I  cry,  bail :  Here's  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  friend  of  mine. 

Lucio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey  ?  What,  at  the 
heels  of  Caesar?  Art  thou  led  in  triumph?  What, 
is  there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  made 
woman,*  to  be  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in  the 
pocket  and  extracting  it  cluich'd  7  What  reply  ? 
Ha?  What  say'st  thou  to  this  tune,  matter,  and 
method  ?  Is't  not  drown'd  i'the  last  rain  ?  Ha  ? 
What  say'st  thou,  trot?  Is  the  world  as  it  was. 
man  ?  Which  is  the  way  7  Is  it  sad,  and  few  words  / 
Or  how?  The  trick  of  it? 

Duke.  Still  thus,  and  thus !  still  worse  ! 

JLucio.  How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress  ? 
Procures  she  still  ?  Ha  ? 

Clo.  Troth,  sir.  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef, 
and  she  is  herself  in  the  tub.' 

Lucio.  Why,  'tis  good ;  it  is  the  right  of  it ;  it 
must  be  so  ;  Ever  your  fresh  whore,  and  your  pow- 
der'd  bawd  :  An  unshun'd*  consequence  ;  it  must 
be  so  :  Art  going  to  prison,  Pompey  ? 

Clo,  Yes,  faith,  sir. 

lAtcio.  Why,  'tis  not  amiss,  Pompey  :  Farewell : 
Go  ;  say.  I  sent  thee  thither.  For  debt,  Pompey  ? 
Or  how  ! 

Elb.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Lucio.  Well,  then  imprison  him :  If  imprison- 
ment be  the  due  of  a  bawd,  why,  'tis  his  right : 
Bawd  is  he,  doubtless,  and  of  antiquity  too  ;  bawd- 
born.  Farewell,  good  Pompey:  Commend  me  to 
the  prison,  Pompey  ;  You  will  turn  good  husband 
now,  Pompey ;  you  will  keep  the  house.' 

Clo.  I  hope,  sir,  your  good  worship  will  be  my 
bail. 

Lucio.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey  ;  it  is  not 
the  wear.'     I  will  pray,  Pompey,  to  increase  your 


I  It  is  not  neccessary  to  take  honest  Pompey  for  a 
housebreaker,  the  locks  he  had  occasion  to  pick  were 
Spanish  padlocks.  In  Jonson's  Volpone,  Corvino 
threatens  to  make  his  wife  wear  one  of  these  Mrange 
contrivances. 

3  i.  e.  '  As  faults  are  free  from  or  destitute  of  all 
comeliness  or  seeming.' 

3  His  neck  will  be  tied,  like  your  waist,  with  a  cord. 
The  friar  wore  a  rope  for  a  girdle. 

4  i.  e.  Have  you  no  new  courtesans  to  recommend  to 
your  customers. 

5  The  method  of  cure  for  a  certain  disease  was 
grossly  called  the  powdering  tub.  See  the  notes  on  the 
tub  fast  and  the  diet,  in  Timon  of  Athena,  Act  Iv.  in  the 
Variorum  of  Shakspeare. 

6  i.  e.  inevitable. 

7  I.  e.  stay  ai  home,  alluding  to  the  etymology  of  AiU 
band 


bondage :  if  you  take  it  not  patiently,  why  voor 
mettle  is  the  more  :  .  Adieiu  trusty  Pompey. — tilea 
you,  friar. 

Duke.  And  you. 

Ludo.  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey  ?  Ha?- 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir  ;  come. 

Clo.  You  will  not  bail  me  then,  sir  ? 

Ludo.  Then,  Pompey  ?  nor  now. — ^What  news 
abroad,  friar  ?  What  news  ? 

Elb.  Come  your  ways,  sir ;  come. 

Lucio,  Go, — to  kennel,  Pompey,  go ; 

[Exeunt  Elbow,  Clown,  and  Officers. 
What  news,  friar,  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  I  know  none  :  Can  you  tell  me  of  any  ? 

Lucio.  Some  say,  he  is  with  the  emperor  of  Ru»> 
sia  ;  other  some,  ne  is  in  Rome :  But  where  is  he, 
think  you  ? 

Duke.  I  know  not  where :  But  whereaocrer,  I 
wish  him  well. 

Lucio.  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him,  to 
steal  from  the  state,  and  usurp  the  beggary  he  was 
never  bom  to.  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his 
absence  ;  he  puts  transgression  to'U 

Duke.  He  does  well  in'U 

Ludo.  A  Uttle  more  lenity  to  lechery  would  do  Oo 
harm  in  him  :  something  too  crabbed  that  way,  friar. 

Duke.  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must 
cure  it. 

Ludo.  Yes,  in  good  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  a  great 
kindred ;  it  is  well  ally'd :  bat  it  is  impossible  to 
extirp  it  quite,  friar,  till  eating  and  drinking  be  pat 
down.  They  say,  this  Angelo  was  not  made  by 
man  and  woman,  after  the  downright  way  of  crea- 
tion :  Is  it  true  think  you  ? 

Duke.  How  should  he  be  made  then  7 

Laido.  Some  report  a  sea-maid  spawn'd  him  :— 
Some  that  he  was  be^ot  between  two  stock-fishes: 
— But  it  is  certain,  that  when  he  makes  water,  his 
urine  is  congeal'd  ice  ;  that  I  know  to  be  true  :  and 
he  is  a  motion'  ungenerative,  that's  infallibla. 

Duke.  You  are  pleasant,  sir  ;  and  speak  apace. 

Ludo.  Why,  what  a  ruthless  thing  is  this  m  him, 
for  the  rebellion  of  a  cod-piece,  to  take  away  the 
life  of  a  man  7  Would  the  duke,  that  is  absent,  have 
done  this?  Ere  he  would  have  hang'd  a  man  for 
the  getting  a  hundred  bastards,  he  would  have  paid 
for  die  nursing  of  a  thousand  :  He  had  some  feeling 
of  the  sport ;  fie  knew  the  service,  and  that  instruct- 
ed him  to  mercy. 

Duke.  I  never  heard  the  absent  duke  much  de- 
tected'" for  women  ;  he  was  not  inclined  that  way. 

Ludo.  0,  sir,  you  are  deceived. 

Duke.  Tis  not  possible. 

Ludo,  Who  7  not  the  duke  7  yes,  your  beggar  of 
fifty ; — and  his  use  was,  to  put  a  ducat  in  her  clack- 
disn  :  >  ■  the  duke  had  crotchets  in  him  :  He  would 
be  drunk  too ;  and  let  me  inform  you. 

Duke,  You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 

Ludo.  Sir,  I  was  an  inward'*  olhis:  A  shy  fel- 
low was  the  duke :  and,  I  believe,  I  know  the  cause 
of  his  withdrawing. 

Duke.  What,  I  pr'yihee,  might  be  the  cause  7 

Ludo.  No, — pardon  ; — 'tis  a  secret  must  be 
lock'd  within  the  teeth  and  the  lips :  but  this  I  can 
let  you  understand, — The  greater  file'*  of  the  sub- 
ject held  the  duke  to  be  wise. 

Duke.  Wise  ?  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 


I 


8  i.  e.  fashion. 

9  i.  e.  a  puppet,  or  moving  body,  without  the  power  of 
generation.  • 

10  Detected  for  suspected. 

1 1  A  wooden  dish  with  a  moveable  cover,  fbrmerly 
carried  by  beggars,  which  they  clacked  and  clatterrd  to 
show  that  it  was  empty.  In  this  they  received  the  alms. 
It  was  one  mode  of  attracting  attention.  Lepers  and 
other  paupers  deemed  infectious,  originally  used  It,  that 
the  sound  might  give  warning  not  to  approach  (oo  near, 
and  alms  be  given  without  touching  (he  object.  The 
custom  of  clacking  u.  Easter  is  not  ye(  quite  dimieed  in 
some  counties.  Luclo's  meaning  is  too  evident,  to  want 
explanation. 

13  i.  e.  indmate. 

U  ■  The  greater JlUff  ths  majority  ot  his  suiy«m 
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Ludo.  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing* 
fellow. 

Duke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mis- 
taking ;  the  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business 
he  hath  helmed,*  must,  upon  a  warranted  need, 
give  him  a  better  proclamation.  Let  him  be  but 
testimonied  in  his  own  bringings  forth,  and  he  shall 
appear  to  the  envious,  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and 
a  soldier  :  Therefore,  you  speak  unskilfully  ;  or,  if 
your  knowledge  be  more,  it  is  much  darkened  in 
your  malice. 

Ijucio.  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  him. 

Duke.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and 
knowledge  with  dearer  love. 

Lucio.  Come,  sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Duke.  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  since  you  know 
not  what  you  speak.  But,  if  ever  the  duke  return 
(as  our  prayers  are  he  may,)  let  me  desire  you  to 
make  your  answer  before  him  :  If  it  be  honest  you 
have  spoke,  you  have  courage  to  maintain  it :  I  am 
bound  to  call  upon  you ;  and,  I  pray  you,  your 
name? 

Lucio,  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio ;  well  known  to  the 
duke. 

Duke.  He  shall  know  you  better,  sir,  if  I  may 
live  to  report  you. 

Lucio.  I  fear  you  not. 

Duke.  O,  you  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more  ; 
or  you  imagine  me  too  urihurtful  an  opposite.'  But, 
indeed,  I  can  do  you  little  harm ;  you'll  forswear 
this  again. 

Lucio.  I'll  be  hang'd  first :  thou  art  deceived  in 
me,  friar.  But  no  more  of  this  ;  Canst  thou  tell  if 
Claudio  die  to-morrow,  or  no  ? 

Duke.  Why  should  he  die,  sir? 

Lucio.  Why?  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish. 
I  would,  the  duke,  we  talk  of,  were  retum'd  again  : 
this  ungenitur'd*  agent  will  unpeople  the  province 
with  continency ;  sparrows  must  not  build  in  his 
house-eaves,  because  they  are  lecherous.  The  duke 
yet  would  have  dark  deeds  darkly  answered ;  he 
would  never  bring  them  to  light :  would  he  were 
retum'd!  Marry,  this  Claudio  is  condemn'd  for  un- 
trussing.  Farewell,  good  friar ;  I  pry'thee,  pray 
for  me.  The  duke,  I  say  to  thee  again,  would  eat 
mutton'  on  Fridays.  He's  now  past  it ;  yet,  and  I 
say  to  thee,  he  would  mouth  with  a  beggar,  though 
she  smelt'  brown  bread  and  garlick :  say,  that  I 
said  so.     Farewell.  [Exit. 

Duke.  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure 'scape  ;  back-wounding  calumny 
The  whitest  virtue  strikes  :  What  kmg  so  strong. 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Esc  ALUS,  Provost,  Bawd,  and  Officers. 

Escal.  Go,  away  with  her  to  prison. 

Bawd.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  ;  your  ho- 
nour is  accounted  a  merciful  man  :  £[ood  my  lord. 

Escal.  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still 
forfeit'  in  the  same  kind  ?  This  would  make  mercy 
swear,  and  play  the  tyrant. 

Prov.  A  bawd  of  eleven  years  continuance,  may 
it  please  your  honour. 

Bawd.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  information 
against  me :  mistress  Kate  Keep-down  was  with 
child  by  him  in  the  duke's  time,  he  promised  her 
marriage  ;  his  child  is  a  year  and  a  quarter  old, 
come  Fiiilip  and  Jacob :  I  have  kept  it  myself;  and 
see  how  he  goes  about  to  abuse  me. 


1  i.  e.  inconsiderate. 

2  Guided,  steered  through,  a  metaphor  from  navi- 
gation. 

3  Opposite,  opponenL 

4  Ungenitur'd.  This  word  seems  to  be  formed 
from  geniCoirs,  a  word  which  occurs  several  times  in 
Holland's  Pliny,  vol.  ii.  p.  321,  560,  589,  and  comes 
from  the  French  genitoires. 

5  A  wench  was  called  a  laced  mutton.  In  Doctor 
Faustus,  1604,  Lechery  says,  '  I  am  one  that  loves  an 
inch  of  raw  mutton  beuer  than  an  ell  of  stock-fish.' 

6  Smelt,  for  smelt  of. 

7  Forfeit,  transgress,  offend,  bom  forf aire.    Fr. 
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Escal.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  licence  :— 
let  him  be  called  before  us.— Away  with  her  to  pri- 
son :  Go  to  ;  no  more  words.  [Exeunt  Bawd  and 
Officers.]  Provost,  my  brother  Angelo  will  not  be 
alter'd,  Claudio  must  die  to-morrow :  let  him  be 
furnished  with  divines,  and  have  all  charitable  pre- 
paration :  if  my  brother  wrought  by  my  pity,  it 
should  not  be  so  with  him. 

Prov.  So  please  you,  this  friar  hath  been  with 
him,  and  advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of  death. 

Escal.  Good  even,  good  father. 

Duke.  Bliss  and  goodness  on  you  ? 

Escal.  Of  whence  are  you? 

Duke.  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance  is 
now 
To  use  it  for  my  time  :  I  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  come  from  the  see, 
In  special  business  from  his  holiness. 

Escal.  What  news  abroad  i'  the  world  ? 

Duke.  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a  fever  on 
goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it : 
novelty  is  only  in  request ;  and  it  is  as  dangerous 
to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is  virtuous  to 
be  constant  in  any  undertaking.  There  is  scarce 
truth  enough  alive,  to  make  societies  secure  ;  but 
security  enough,  to  make  fellowships  accurs'd  :• 
much  upon  this  riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world. 
This  news  is  old  enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's 
news.  I  pray  you,  sir,  of  what  disposition  was  the 
duke? 

Escal.  One,  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  con- 
tended especially  to  know  himself. 

Duke.  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ? 

Escal.  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry, 
than  merry  at  any  thing  which  professed  to  make 
him  rejoice :  a  gentleman  of  all  temperance.  But 
leave  we  him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they  may 
prove  prosperous ;  and  let  me  desire  to  know  how 
you  find  Claudio  prepared.  I  am  made  to  under- 
stand, that  you  have  lent  him  visitation. 

Duke.  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister 
measure  from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  hum- 
bles himself  to  the  determination  of  justice  :  yet  had 
he  framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his  frail- 
ty, many  deceiving  promises  of  life ;  which  I,  by 
my  good  leisure,  have  discredited  to  him,  and  now 
is  he  resolved^  to  die. 

Escal.  You  have  paid  the  heavens  your  function, 
and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  calling.  I 
have  labour'd  for  the  poor  gentleman,  to  the  ex- 
tremest  shore  of  my  modesty  ;  but  my  brother  jus- 
tice have  I  found  so  severe,  that  he  hath  forced  me 
to  tell  him,  he  is  indeed — justice.'" 

Duke.  If  his  own  hfe  answer  the  straitness  of  his 
proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well ;  wherein,  if 
he  chance  to  fail,  he  hath  sentenced  himself. 

Escal.  I  am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner :  Fare  you 
well. 

Duke.  Peace  be  with  you  ! 

[Exeunt  Escalus  aniProvost. 
He,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  and  virtue  go  ; " 
More  nor  less  to  others  paying. 
Than  by  self-oflTences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him,  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking ! 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 


8  The  allusion  is  to  those  legal  «ecMn7je*  into  which 
fellowship  leads  men  to  enter  for  each  other.  For  this 
quibble  Shakspeare  has  high  authority,  '  He  that 
hateth  suretiship  is  sure.'    Prov.  xi.  15. 

9  i.  e.  satisfied  ;  probably  because  conviction  leads 
to  decision  or  resolution. 

10  Summumjus,  summa  injuria. 

11  This  passage  is  very  obscure,  nor  can  it  be  cleared 
without  a  more  licentious  paraphase  than  the  reader 
may  be  willing  to  allow.  '  He  that  bears  the  sword  of 
heaven  should  be  not  less  holy  than  severe ;  should  be 
able  to  discover  in  himself  a  pattern  of  such  grace  as 
can  avoid  temptation,  and  such  virtue  as  may  go  abroad 
into  the  world  without  danger  of  seduction.' 
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Act  IV 


To  weed  my  vice,'  and  let  his  grow ! 
O,  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side ! 
How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes, 
Mocking,'  practice  on  the  times, 
To  draw  with  idle  spiders'  stings 
Most  pond'rous  and  substantial  things  ! 
Craft  against  vice  I  must  apply : 
With  Angelo  to-night  shall  lie 
His  old  betrothed,  but  despised  : 
So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguis'd, 
Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting, 
And  perform  an  old  contracting. 


Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L    A  Room  in  Mariana's  House.    Ma- 

aiANA  discovered  sitting  j  a  Boy  singing. 

SONG.» 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away. 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 
jlnd  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom  .■ 
Sul  my  kisses  bring  again, 

bring  againy 
Seals  of  love,  but  seaPd  in  vain, 

seaPd  in  vain. 
Mori,  ^reak  oflT  thy  song,  and  haste  thee  quick 
away; 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  oflen  still'd  my  brawling  discontent.— 

[Exit  Boy. 
Enter  Duke. 
I  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  and  well  could  wish 
You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical ; 
liet  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so, — 
My  mirth  w  much  displeas'd,  but  pleas'd  my  woe.* 
Duke.  'Tis  good :   though  music  oA  hath  such  a 
charm. 
To  make  bad,  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. 
I  pray  you,  tell  me,  hath  any  body  inquired  for  me 
here  to-day  7  much  upon  ihis  time  have  I  promis'd 
here  to  meet. 

Mori.  You  have  not  been  inquired  aAer.   I  have 
sat  here  ail  day. 

Enter  Isabella. 
Duke.  I  do  constantly  believe  you; — The   time 
is  come,  even  now.     I  shall  crave  your  forbearance 
a  little  ;  may  be,  I  will  call  upon  you  anon,  for  some 
advantage  to  yourself. 
.  Mori,  I  am  always  bound  to  you.  [Exit. 

Duke.  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy  ? 

Isah.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd'  with  brick, 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  back'd  ; 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched^  gS'te, 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door. 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads  ; 
There  have  I  made  my  promise  to  call  on  him, 
Upon  the  heavy  middle  of  the  night. 

Duke.  But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge  find  this 
way  ? 


I  The  duke's  vice  may  be  explained  by  what  he 
says  himself,  Act.  i.  Sc.  4. 

'  Vfiasmy  fault  to  give  the  people  scope.' 

Angelo's  vice  requires  no  explanation. 

3  '  How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes, 

Mocking,  practice  on  the  times.' 
The  old  copies  read  making.  The  emendation  is  Mr. 
Malone's.  The  sense  of  this  obscure  passage  appears 
to  be : — '  How  may  persons  assuming  the  likeness  or 
semblance  of  virtue,  while  they  are  In  fact  guilty  of  the 
grossest  crimes,  impose  with  this  counterfeit  sanctity 
upon  the  world,  in  order  to  draw  to  themselves  by  the 
flimsiest  pretensions  the  most  solid  advantages ;  such  as 
pleasure,  honour,  reputation,  &c.» 

3  It  does  not  appear  certain  to  whom  this  beautiful 
little  song  rightly  belongs.  It  is  found  with  an  addition- 
al stanza  in  Fletcher's  Bloody  Brother.  Mr.  Malone 
prinw  it  as  Shakspeare's,  Mr.  Boswell  thinks  Fletcher 
has  the  best  claim  to  it ;  Mr.  Webster  that  Shakspeare 
BUif  have  written  the  first  stanza,  and  Fletcher  the  se- 


Isab.  I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon't ; 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence, 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke.  Are  there  no  other  tokens 

Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  observance  1 

Isab.  No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'the  dark  ; 
And  that  I  have  possess'd'  him,  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief;  for  I  have  made  him  know, 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along. 
That  stays"  upon  me  :  whose  persuasion  is, 
I  come  ai>out  my  brotner. 

Duke.  'Tis  well  born  up. 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this  :' — What,  ho  !  within !  come  forth  ! 

Re-enter  Mariana. 
I  pray  you,  be  acquainted  with  this  maid ; 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 

Isab.  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke.  Do  vou  persuade  yourself  that  I  respect 
you? 

Man.  Good  friar,  I   know  you  do ;   and   have 
found  it. 

Dukt.  Take  then  this  your  companion   by  the 
hand. 
Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear  ;  ;(       i 

I  shall  attend  your  leisure  ;  but  make  haste  ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

Man.  Will't  please  you  walk  aside  ? 

[Exeunt  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Duke.  O  place  and  greatness,  milUons  of  false 
eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  thee  !  volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  false  and  most  contrarious  quests* 
Upon  thy  doings  7  thousand  'scapes'"  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dream. 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies  ! — ^Welcome  i— Ho\T 
agreed  ? 
Re-enter  Mariana  and  Isabella. 

Jsah.  She'll  take  the  enterprise  upon  her,  father. 
If  you  advise  it. 

Duke.  It  is  not  my  consent. 

But  my  entreaty  too. 

Isab.  Little  have  you  to  say, 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
Remember  now  my  brother. 

Mori.  Fear  me  not. 

Duke.  Nor,  eentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all : 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract : 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin  ; 
Sith  that  the  justice  of  your  title  to  him 
Doth  flourish"  the  deceit.     Come,  let  us  go  ; 
Our  corn's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  tilth's'*  to  sow. 

[ExewU, 

SCENE  II.  A  Room  in  the  Prison.  Enter  Pro- 
vost  and  Clown. 

Proj;.  Come  hither,  sirrah :  Can  you  cut  off  a 
man's  head  ? 

Clo.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  I  can :  but  if 
he  be  a  married  man,  he  is  his  wife's  bead,  and  I 
can  never  cut  off  a  woman's  head. 


cond.  It  may  indeed  be  the  property  of  some  unlcnown 
or  forgotten  author.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  reader  will 
be  pleased  to  have  the  second  stanza. 

<  Hide,  oh  hide  those  hills  of  snow 

Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears, 
On  whose  lops  the  pinks  that  glow 

Are  of  those  that  April  wears. 
But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 
Bound  in  those  Icy  chains  by  thee.' 

4  Though  the  music  soothed  my  sorrows,  it  had  no 
tendency  to  produce  light  merriment. 

6  Ciraim7nur'd,  walled  round. 

6  Planched,  planked,  wooden. 

7  i.  e.  informed.    Thus  Shylock  says- 

'  I  have  possc«s'd  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose.' 

5  Stays,  waits.  9  Ques/s,  inquisitions,  inquiries. 
10  ^Scapes,  sallies,  sportive  wiles. 

U  i.  e.  ornament,  embellish  an  action  that  would 
otherwise  seem  ugly. 

13  Tilth  here  means  land  prepared  for  sowing.  The 
old  copy  reads  tithe ;  the  emendation  ia  Warburton's 
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Prov.  Come,  sir,  leave  me  your  snatches,  and 
yield  me  a  direct  answer.  To-morrow  morning  are 
to  die  Claudio  and  Barnardine :  Here  is  in  our  pri- 
son a  common  executioner,  who  in  his  office  lacks 
a  helper:  if  you  will  take  it  on  you  to  assist  him,  it 
sha'l  redeem  you  from  your  gyves ; '  if  not,  you 
shall  have  your  full  time  of  imprisonment,  and  your 
deliverance  with  an  unpitied^  whipping;  for  you 
have  been  a  notorious  bawd. 

Clo.  Sir,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out 
tf  mind ;  but  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a  lawful 
hangman.  I  would  be  glad  to  receive  some  instruc- 
Vion  from  my  fellow  partner. 

Prov.  Wnat  ho,  Abhorson !  Where's  Abhorson, 
there  ? 

Enter  Abhorsoit. 

Abhor.  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Prov.  Sirrah,  here's  a  fellow  will  help  jou  to- 
morrow in  your  execution :  If  you  think  it  meet, 
compound  with  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide 
here  with  you  :  if  not,  use  him  for  the  present,  and 
dismiss  him :  He  cannot  plead  his  estimation  with 
you  ;  he  hath  been  a  bawd. 

Abhor.  A  bawd,  sir  ?  Fye  upon  him,  he  will  dis- 
credit our  mystery. 

Prov.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  weigh  equally ;  a  feather 
will  turn  the  scale.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Pray,  sir,  by  your  good  favour  (for,  surely, 
sir,  a  good  favour*  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a 
hanging  look,)  do  you  call,  sir,  your  occupation  a 
mystery  ? 

Abhor.  Ay,  sir,  a  mystery. 

Cfo.  Painting,  sir,  I  nave  heard  say,  is  a  mystery ; 
and  your  whores,  sir,  being  members  of  my  occupa- 
tion, using  painting,  do  prove  my  occupation  a  mys- 
tery :  but  what  mystery  there  should  be  in  hanging, 
if  I  should  be  hang'd,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

Clo.  Proof. 

Abhor.  Every  true*  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief: 
If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true  man  thinks 
it  big  enough  ;  if  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief,  your 
thief  thinks  it  little  enough :  so  every  true  man's 
apparel  fits  your  thief.' 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  Are  you  agreed  ? 

Clo.  Sir,  I  will  serve  him ;  for  I  do  find,  your 
hangman  is  a  more  penitent  trade  than  your  bawd  : 
he  doth  oftener  ask  forgiveness. 

Prov.  You,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and  your 
axe,  to-morrow  four  o'clock. 

Abhor.  Come  on,  bawd ;  I  will  instruct  thee  in 
my  trade ;  follow. 

Clo.  I  do  desire  to  learn,  sir ;  and,  I  hope,  if  you 
have  occasion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you 
shall  find  me  yare  ;*  for,  truly,  sir,  for  your  kind- 
ness, I  owe  you  a  good  turn. 

Prov.  Call  hither  Barnardine  and  Claudio : 

[Exeunt  Clown  and  ABHORSoy. 
One  has  my  pity ;  not  a  jot  the  other. 
Being  a  murderer,  though  he  were  my  brother. 

Enter  C  r.AUDio. 
Look,  here's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death  ; 
'Tis  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal.    Where's  Barnar- 
dine ? 


S  i.  e.  a  whipping  that  none  shall  pity. 

3  Favour  is  countenance.  4  i.  e.  honest. 

5  Warburton  says,  'this  proves  the  thief's  trade  a 
mystery,  not  the  hangman's,'  and  therefore  supposes 
that  a  speech  in  which  the  hangman  proved  his  trade 
a  mystery  is  lost,  part  of  this  last  speech  being  in  the 
old  editions  given  to  the  clown.  But  Heath  observes, 
«  The  argument  of  the  hangman  is  exactly  similar  to 
that  of  the  clown.  As  the  latter  puts  in  his  claim  to  the 
whores  as  members  of  his  occupation,  and  in  virtue  of 
their  painting  would  enroll  his  own  fraternity  in  the 

'  mystery  of  painters ;  so  the  former  equally  lays  claim 
to  the  thieves  as  members  of  his  occupation,  and  in  their 
right  endeavours  to  rank  his  brethren  the  hangmen  un- 
der the  mystery  of  fitters  of  apparel,  or  tailors ' 

6  i  p.  ready.  7  i.  e.  strongly 


Claud.  As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  la- 
bour 
When  it  lies  starkly^  in  the  traveller's  bones  : 
He  will  not  wake. 

Prov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 

Well,  go,  pr^are  yourself.     But  hark,  what  noise  ? 
[KTiocking  within. 
Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort !     [Exit  C  lacdio. 

By  and  by: — 
I  hope  it  is  some  pardon,  or  reprieve. 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — Welcome,  father. 
Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  The  best  and  wholesome   spirits  of  tlie 
night 
Envelope  you,  good  Provost !    Who  call'd  here  of 
late? 

Prov.  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 

JDuke.  Not  Isabel  ? 

Prov.  No. 

Ihike.  They  will  then,  ere't  be  long. 

Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  ? 

Ihike.  There's  some  in  hope. 

Prov.  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke.  Not  so,  not  so  ;  his  life  is  parallel'd 
Even  with  the  stroke'  and  line  of  his  great  justice  ; 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify"  in  others:   were  he  meal'd'" 
With  that  which  he  corrects, then  were  he  tyrannous ; 
But  this  being  so,  he's  just. — Now  are  they  come.— 
[Ehoeking  vithin. — Provost  goes  out 
This  is  a  gentle  provost :  Seldom  when' ' 
The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men. — 
How  now '/    What  noise  ?    That  spirit's  possess'd 

with  haste. 
That  wounds   the   unsisting'*  postern  with  these 
strokes. 
Provost  returns,  speaking  to  one  at  the  door, 

Prov.  There  he  must  stay,  until  the  officer 
Arise  to  let  him  in ;  he  is  call'd  up. 

Duke.  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet, 
But  he  must  die  to-morrow  ? 

Prov.  None,  sir,  none. 

Duke.  As  near  the  dawning.  Provost,  as  it  is, 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prov.  Happily," 

You  something  know ;  yet,  I  believo,  there  comes 
No  countermand  ;  no  such  example  have  we  : 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege'*  of  justice, 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Profess'd  the  contrary. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Duke.  This  is  his  lordship's  man. 

Prov.  And  here  comes  Claudio's  pardon. 

Mess.  My  lord  hath  sent  you  this  note ;  and  by 
me  this  further  charge,  that  you  swerve  not  fi-om 
the  smallest  article  of  it,  neither  in  time,  matter,  or 
other  circumstance.  Good-morrow  ;  for,  as  I  take 
it,  it  is  almost  day. 

Prov.  I  shall  obey  him.  [Exit  Messenger. 

Duke.  This  is  his  pardon  ;  purcnas'd  by  such  sin. 

[Aside. 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in : 
Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity. 
When  it  is  borne  in  high  authority  : 
When  vice  makes  mercy,  mercy's  so  extended. 


8  Stroke  is  here  put  for  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  or  a  line. 

9  To  qualify  is  to  temper,  to  moderate. 

10  Jtfea/'d  appears  to  mean  here  sprinkled,  o'erdusted, 
defiled  ;  I  cannot  think  that  in  this  instance  it  has  any 
relation  to  the  verb  to  melt,  meddle  or  mix  with 

11  This  is  absurdly  printed  Seldom,  when,  &c.  in  all 
the  late  editions.  '  Seldom-when  (i.e.  rarely,  not  often) 
is  the  steeled  gaoler  the  friend  of  men.'  Thus  in  old 
phraseology  we  have  seldom-time,  any-when,  &c.  The 
comma  between  seldom  and  when  is  not  in  the  old  copy, 
but  an  arbitrary  addition  of  some  editor. 

12  The  old  copies  read  thus. — Monck  Mason  proposed, 
unlisting,  i  e.  unheeding,  which  is  intelligible.  But  I 
prefer  Sir  W.  Blackstone's  suggestion,  that  unsisting 
may  signify  '  never  at  rest,'  always  opening. 

13  Hapily,  haply,  perhaps  tlie  ok)  orthography  ofxht 
word. 

14  i  e.  seat. 
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That  for  the  fault's  love,  <■  the  offender  friended. — 
Now,  sir,  what  news  ? 

Prow.  I  told  you ;  Lord  Anselo,  be-like,  thinking 
me  remiss  in  mine  office,  awakens  me  with  this  ub 
wonted  puttin?  on : '  methinks,  strangely ;  for  he 
hath  not  used  it  before. 

Duke.  Pray  you,  let's  hear. 

Prov.  [Reads.]  Whatever  you  may  hear  to  the 
contrary,  let  Claudia  be  executed  by  four  of  the  clock; 
and,  in  the  afternoon,  Bamardine  ;  for  my  better  *a- 
tisfaetion,  let  me  have  Claudio't  head  sent  me  by  Jive. 
JM  this  be  duly  performed  ;  with  a  thought,  that  more 
depends  on  it  than  we  must  yet  deliver.  Thusfoiil  not 
to  do  your  qffiee,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  your  peril. 
What  say  you  to  this,  sir  ? 

Duke.  What  is  that  Bamardine,  who  is  to  be  ex- 
ecuted in  the  afternoon  ? 

Prov.  A  Bohemian  bom  ;  but  here  nursed  up  and 
bred  ;  one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years  old.* 

Duke.  How  came  it  that  the  absent  duke  had  not 
either  deliver'd  him  to  his  liberty,  or  executed  him  7 
I  haye  heard,  it  was  ever  his  manner  to  do  so. 

Prov.  Hia  friends  still  wrought  reprieves  for  him : 
And,  indeed,  his  fact,  till  now  in  the  government  of 
Lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an  undoubtful  proofl 

Duke.  Is  it  now  apparent  ? 

Prov.  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by  himself. 

Duke.  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in  pri- 
■on  ?     How  seems  he  to  be  touched  7 

Prov.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more 
dreadfully,  but  as  a  drunken  sleep :  careless,  reck- 
less, and  fearless  of  what's  past,  present,  or  to  come ; 
insensible  of  mortality,  and  desperately  mortal.* 

Duke.  He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none  :  he  hath  evermore  had 
the  liberty  of  the  prison  ;  give  him  leave  to  escape 
hence,  he  would  not :  drunk  many  times  a  day,  if 
not  many  days  entirely  drunk.  We  have  very  often 
awaked  him,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  execution,  and 
show'd  him  a  seeming  warrant  for  it :  it  hath  not 
moved  him  at  all. 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in 
your  brow.  Provost,  honesty  and  constancy  :  if  I 
read  it  not  tmly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me  :  but 
in  the  boldness  of  my  cunning,*  I  will  lay  myself 
in  hazard.  Claudio,  whom  here  you  have  a  war- 
rant to  execute,  is  no  greater  forfeit  to  the  law  than 
Angelo  who  hath  sentenced  him :  To  make  you 
understand  this  in  a  manifested  effect,  I  crave  out 
four  days'  respite  :  for  the  which  you  are  to  do  me 
both  a  present  ana  a  dangerous  courtesy. 

Prov.  Pray,  sir,  in  what  7 

Duke.  In  the  delaying  death. 

Prov.  Alack  !  how  may  I  do  it  7  having  the  hour 
limited  ;  and  an  express  command,  under  penalty, 
to  deliver  his  head  m  the  view  of  Angelo  7  I  may 
make  my  case  as  Claudio's,  to  cross  this  in  the 
smallest, 

Duke.  By  the  vow  of  mine  order,  I  warrant  you, 
if  my  instructions  may  be  your  guide.  Let  this 
Bamardine  be  this  morning  executed,  and  his  head 
home  to  Angelo. 

Prov.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will  dis- 
cover the  favour.' 

Duke.  O,  death's  a  great  dissuiser :  and  you  may 
add  to  it.     Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard  ;  and 


1    Pulling  on  Is  spur,  incitement. 

9  i.  e.  nine  years  in  prison. 

8  Perhaps  we  should  rend  mortally  desperate.  As 
we  have  harmonious  charmingly  for  charmingly  har- 
monious, hi  the  Tempest. 

4  i.  e.  in  cot{fidence  of  my  sagacity. 
6  Countenance. 

6  '  Shave  the  head  and  tie  the  beard — the  course  is 
common.'  This  probably  alludes  to  a  practice  among 
Roman  Catholics  of  dcoiring  to  receive  the  tonsure  of 
the  monks  before  they  died. 

7  '  What  is  writ ;'  we  should  read  '  here  writ  j'  the 
Duke  polntini^  to  the  letter  in  his  hand. 

5  So  Milton  in  Comut : — 

<  The  star  that  bids  the  shepherd  fbW 
Now  the  top  of  heaven  doin  hold.' 
V  i  e.  convince  you. 


say,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  bared 
before  his  death :  Tou  know,  the  course  is  com- 
mon.* If  any  thing  fall  to  you  upon  this,  mora 
than  thanks  and  good  fortune,  by  the  saint  whom  I 
profess,  I  will  plead  against  it  with  my  life. 

Prov,  Pardon  me,  good  father  ;  it  is  against  my 
oath. 

Duke.  Were  you  swom  to  the  duke,  or  to  the 
deputy  7 

Prov.  To  him,  and  to  his  substitutes. 

Dtke.  You  will  think  you  have  made  no  ofience, 
if  the  duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your  dealing? 

Prov,  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that  ? 

Duke.  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty.  Yet 
since  I  see  you  fearful,  that  neither  my  coat,  in> 
tegrity,  nor  my  persuasion,  can  with  ease  attempt 
you,  1  will  go  further  than  I  meant,  to  pluck  all 
fears  out  of^you.  Look  vou,  sir,  here  is  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  duke.  You  know  the  character,  I 
doubt  not ;  and  the  signet  is  not  strange  to  you. 

Prov.  I  know  them  both. 

Duke.  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  tho 
duke  ;  you  shall  anon  overread  it  at  your  pleasure  : 
where  you  shall  find,  within  these  two  days  he  will 
be  here.  This  is  a  thing  that  Angelo  knows  not : 
for  he  this  very  day  receives  letters  of  strange  te- 
nor ;  perchance,  o<^  the  duke's  death  ;  perchance, 
enterinz  into  some  monastery  ;  but,  by  chance,  no- 
thing oT  what  is  writ.'  Lool^  the  unfolding  star 
calls  up  the  shepherd.*  Put  not  yourself  into 
amazement,  how  these  things  should  be :  all  diffi- 
culties are  but  easy  when  uiey  are  known.  Calt 
your  executioner,  and  off  with  Bamardine's  head : 
I  will  give  him  a  present  shrifl,  and  advise  him  for  a 
better  place.  Yet  you  are  amazed ;  but  this  shall 
absolutely  resolve'  you.  Come  away ;  it  is  almost 
clear  dawn.  [ExeurU. 

SCENE  III.    Another  Room  in  the  same.    EnUr 
Clown. 

Clo,  I  am  as  well  acquainted  here,  as  I  was  m 
our  house  of  profession  :  one  would  think  it  were 
mistress  Overdone's  own  house,  for  here  be  many 
of  her  old  customers.  First,  here's  young  mastei 
Rash:'"  he's  in  for  a  commodity  of  brown  paper 
and  old  ginger,  ninescore  and  seventeen  pound.<! ;  of 
which  he  made  five  marks,  ready  money  : ' '  marry, 
then,  ginger  was  not  much  in  request,  for  the  old 
women  were  all  dead.  Then  is  there  here  one  mas- 
ter Caper,  at  the  suit  of  master  Three-pile  the  mer- 
cer^ for  some  four  suits  of  peach-coiour'd  satin, 
which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Then  have  we 
here  young  Dizy,  and  young  master  Deep-vow,  and 
master  Copper-spur,  and  master  Starve-lackey  the 
rapier  and  aagser  man,  and  young  Drnp-hrir  that 
kiU'd  lusty  Pudding,  and  master  Forthright  the  til* 
ier,  and  brave  master  Shoe-tie  the  great  traveller, 
and  wild  Half-can  that  8tabb*d  Pots,  and,  I  think, 
forty  more ;  all  great  doers  in  our  trade,  and  are 
now  for  tlie  Lord's  sake.'* 

Enter  Abhorsoit. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Bamardine  hither. 

Clo.  Master  Bamardine  !  you  must  rise  and  be 
hang'd,  master  Bamardine ! 


10  This  enumeraiiun  of  the  inhabitanu  of  the  prison, 
affords  a  very  striking  view  of  the  practices  predomi- 
nant in  Shakspeare'g  age.  Besides  those  whose  follies 
are  common  to  all  timet),  we  have  four  fighting  men  and 
a  traveller.  It  Is  not  unlikely  that  the  oririnals  of  the 
pictures  were  then  known.  Ranh  was  a  silken  stiifT  for- 
merly worn  In  roat»:  all  the  names  are  characteristic. 

11  It  was  the  practice  of  money  lenders  in  Shak- 
speare's  time,  as  well  as  more  recently,  to  make  advan- 
ces partly  in  goods  and  partly  in  cash'.  The  goods  wera 
to  be  resold  generally  at  an  enormous  loes  upon  the  cost 
price,  and  of  these  commodKies  it  appears  that  ttrwon 
paper  and  ginger  often  formed  a  part. 

19  It  appears  from  Daries's  Epigrams,  1611,  that  this 
was  the  language  in  which  prisoners  who  were  coo* 
fined  for  debt  addresRpd  passengers ; — 
'  Oood  gentle  writers, /or  the  Lord's  »akt,f»r  Uto 

Lord's  sake, 
Like  Ludgatt  prisontrs,  lo,  I,  begging,  make 
My  mone.' 


ScEWE  n. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 
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Abhor.  What,  ho,  Barnardine  ! 

Bamar,  [fVithin.]  A  pox  o'  your  throats!  Who 
makes  that  noise  there  ?  What  are  you  ? 

Clo.  Your  friends,  sir;  the  hangman:  You  must 
be  so  good,  sir,  to  rise  and  be  put  to  death. 

Bamar.  [IVilhin,]  Away,  you  rogue,  away  ;  I 
am  sleepy. 

Abhor.  Tell  him,  he  must  awake,  and  that  quickly 
too. 

Clo.  Pray,  master  Barnardine,  awake  till  you  are 
executed,  and  sleep  afterwards. 

Ablwr.  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  out. 

Clo.  He  is  coming,  sir,  he  is  coming  ;  I  hear  his 
straw  rustle. 

Enter  Barwardine. 

Abhor.  Is  the  axe  upon  the  block,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Very  ready,  sir. 

Bamar.  How  now,  Abhorson?  what's  the  news 
with  you  ? 

Abhor.  Truly,  sir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into 
vour  prayers  ;  for,  look  you,  the  warrant's  come. 

Bamar.  You  rogue,  I  have  been  drinking  all 
night,  I  am  not  fitted  for't. 

Clo.  O,  the  better,  sir ;  for  he  that  drinks  all 
night,  and  is  hanged  betimes  in  the  morning,  may 
sleep  the  sounder  all  the  next  day. 

Enter  Duke. 

Abhor.  Look  you,  sir,  here  comes  your  ghostly 
father  ;   Do  we  jest  now,  think  you? 

Jhtke.  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hearing 
how  hastily  you  are  to  depart,  I  am  come  to  advise 
you,  comfort  you,  and  pray  with  you. 

Bamar.  Friar,  not  I ;  I  have  been  drinking  hard 
all  night,  and  I  will  have  more  time  to  prepare  me, 
or  they  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets  :  I  will 
not  consent  to  die  this  day,  that's  certain. 

Duke.  O,  sir,  you  must :  and  therefore,  I  beseech 
you. 
Look  forward  on  the  Journey  you  shall  go. 

Bamar.  I  swear,  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any 
man's  persuasion. 

Duke,  But  hear  you. 

Bamar.  Not  a  word  ;  if  you  have  any  thing  to 
say  to  me,  come  to  my  ward  ;  for  thence  will  not  I 
to-day.  [Exit. 

Enter  Provost. 

Duke,  Unfit  to  live,  or  die :  O,  gravel  heart ! — 
After  him,  fellows  ;  bring  him  to  the  block. 

[Exeunt  Abhorson  and  Clown. 

Prov.  Now,  sir,  how  do  you  find  the  prisoner  ? 

Duke.  A  creature  unprepar'd,  unmeet  for  death  j 
And,  to  transport'  him  in  the  mind  he  is, 
Were  damnable. 

Prov.  Here  in  the  prison,  father, 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever 
One  Ragozine,  a  most  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio's  years  ;  his  beard  and  head, 
Just  of  his  colour :  What  if  we  do  omit 
This  reprobate,  till  he  were  well  inclined  ; 
And  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 
Of  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudio'' 

Duke.  O,  'tis  an  accident  that  heaven  provides  ! 
Despatch  it  presently  ;  the  hour  draws  on 
Prefix'd  by  Angelo  ;  See,  this  be  done. 
And  sent  according  to  command  ;  whiles  I 
Persuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 

Prov.  This  shall  be  done,  good  father,  presently. 
But  Barnardine  must  die  this  afternoon : 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  come, 
If  he  were  known  alive  ? 

Duke.  Let  this  be  done  : — Put  them  in  secret  holds, 
Both  Barnardine  and  Claudio  ;  Ere  twice 
The  sun  hath  made  his  journal  greeting  to 


1  i.  6.  to  remove  him  from  one  world  to  another.  The 
French  trepaa  affords  a  kindred  sense. 

2  The  TJmder  generation,  the  antipodes. 

3  Your  bosom,  is  your  heart's  desire,  your  wish. 

4  Shakspeare  uses  combine  for  to  bind  by  a  pact  or 


The  under  generation,*  you  shall  find 
Your  safety  manifested. 

Prov.  I  am  your  free  dependant. 

Duke.  Quick,  despatch. 

And  send  the  head  to  Angelo.  [Exit  Provost. 

Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo, — 
The  provost  he  shall  bear  them, — whose  content* 
Shall  witness  to  him  I  am  near  at  home  ; 
And  that  by  great  injunctions,  I  am  bound 
To  enter  publicly :   him  I'll  desire 
To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 
A  league  below  the  city  ;   and  from  thence, 
By  cold  gradation  and  weal-balanced  form, 
We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  Here  is  the  head  ;  I'll  carry  it  myself. 

Duke.  Convenient  is  it :  Make  a  swift  return ; 
For  I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things, 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Prov.  ril  make  all  speed. 

[Exit. 

Isab.  [TVithin]  Peace,  ho,  be  here! 

Duke,  The  tongue  of  Isabel ; — She's   come   to 
know, 
If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  hither  ; 
But  I  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good. 
To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair, 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Ixab.  Ho,  by  your  leave. 

Duke.  Good  morning  to  you  fair  and   griiciotu 
daughter. 

Isab.  The  better  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man. 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon  ?  • 

Duke^  He  hath  releas'd  him,  Isabel,  from  th« 
world  ; 
His  head  is  off,  and  sent  to  Angelo 

Isab.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Duke.  It  is  no  other  : 

Show  your  wisdom,  daughter,  in  your  close  patience. 

Isab.  O,  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Duke.  You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight. 

Isab.  Unhappy  Claudio !  Wretched  Isabel ! 
Injurious  world  !  Most  damned  Angelo ! 

Duke,  This  nor  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a  jot : 
Forbear  it  therefore  ;  give  your  cause  b%  h<a,ven. 
Mark  what  I  say,  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity  t 
The  duke  comes  home  to-morrov; — n«ty,  dry  your 

eyes; 
One  of  our  convent  and  his  corfessor, 
Gives  me  this  instance  :  Already  Le  hath  carried 
Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo  ;' 
Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates, 
There  to  give  up  their  power.    If  you  can,  pac« 

your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  wish  to  go  ; 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom'  on  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart, 
And  general  honour. 

Isab.  I  am  directed  by  you. 

Duke.  This  letter  then  to  friar  Peter  give  ; 
'Tis  that  he  sent  me  of  the  duke's  return : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  house  to-night.  Her  cause  and  yours, 
I'll  perfect  him  withal ;  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke  ;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accuse  him  home,  and  home.    For  my  poor  sel^ 
I  am  combined*  by  a  sacred  vow. 
And  shall  be  absent.    Wend'  you  with  this  letter 
Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart ;  trust  not  my  holy  order. 
If  I  pervert  your  course. — ^Who's  here? 

Enter  Lucio. 

Lucio. 
Friar,  where  is  the  Provost  ? 


Good  eveni 


agreement ;  so  h«  calls  Angelo  the  co7nbi7tatt  husband 
of  Mariana. 
5  i.  e.  Go. 


I4S 


MfiAStAE  FOR  MEASlJRE. 


Act   T, 


Not  -within,  sir. 


Duke.  x,„.  ^.«.„., 

Imoo.  O,  prett  j  Isabella,  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart, 
to  see  thine  eyes  so  red  :  thou  must  be  patient :  I 
am  fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran ;  I 
dare  not  for  my  head  fill  my  belly ;  one  fruitful 
meal  would  set  me  to't :  But  tliey  say  the  duke 
•will  be  here  to-morrow.  By  my  troth,  Isabel,  1 
lov'd  thy  brother  :  if  the  old  fantastical  duke  of  dark 
comers  had  been  at  home,  he  had  lived. 

\Exxt  Isabella. 

Duke.  Sir,  the  duke  is  marvellous  httle  beholden 
to  your  reports  ;  but  the  best  is  he  lives  not  in  them.' 

Lucio.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  duke  so  well 
as  I  do  :  he's  a  better  woodman^  than  thou  takest 
him  for. 

Duke,  Well,  you'll  answer  this  one  day.  Fare 
ye  well. 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry ;  FU  go  along  with  thee ;  I 
can  tell  thee  pretty  tales  ofthe  duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  too  many  of  him  already, 
sir,  if  they  be  true  ;  if  not  true,  none  were  enough. 

Ijucio.  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a  wench 
with  child. 

Duke.  Did  you  such  a  thing  7 

Lmcio.  Yes,  marry,  did  I ;  but  was  fain  to  for- 
swear it ;  they  would  else  have  married  me  to  the 
rotten  meddlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honest : 
Rest  you  well. 

tMcio.  By  my  troth,  I'll  go  with  thee  to  the  lane's 
end :  If  bawdy  talk  offend  you,  we'll  have  very  little 
of  it:  Nay,  iriar  I  am  a  kud  of  burr,  I  shall  stick. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.    A  Room  in  Angelo's  Houae.   Enter 
Angelo  and  Escalus. 

E»cal.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  dbvouch'd* 
other. 

Ang.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner. 
His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness  :  pray  hea- 
ven, his  wisdom  be  not  tainted  !  And  why  meet  him 
at  the  gates,  and  redeliver  our  authorities  there  ? 

Eacal.  I  guess  not. 

Ang.  And  why  should  we  proclaim  it  in  an  hour 
before  his  entering,  that,  if  any  crave  redress  of 
injustice,  they  should  exhibit  their  petitions  in  the 
street  ? 

Eseal.  He  shows  his  reason  for  that :  to  have  a 
despatch  of  complaints  ;  and  to  deliver  us  from  de- 
vices hereafter,  which  shall  then  have  no  power  to 
stand  against  us. 

Ang.  Well,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  proclaim'd  : 
Betimes  i'  the  morn,  I'll  call  you  at  your  house  : 
Give  notice  to  such  men  of  sort  and  suit,* 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

Etcal.  I  shall,  sir :  fare  you  well. 

[Exit 

Ang.  Good  night.— 
This  deed  unshapes  me  qaits,  makes  me  unpreg- 

nant,* 
And  dull  to  all  proceeding.     A  deflower'd  maid  ! 
And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enforc'd 
The  law  against  it ! — But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss. 
How  mieht  she  tongue  me?    Yet  reason  dares' 
ner  ? — no  : 


1  i.  e.  he  depends  not  on  them. 

•i  A  woodman  was  an  attendant  on  the  forester ;  his 
^reat  employment  was  hunting.  It  is  here  used  in  a 
wanton  sense  for  a  hunter  of  a  diflerent  son  of  game. 
8o,  Falsta/f  asks  his  mistresses  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor : — 

•  Am  I  a  woodman  ?  Ha  ." 

3  Disvouched  is  contradicted. 

4  Figure  and  rank. 

5  Unready,  unprepared  ;  the  contrary  to  pregnant  In 
its  sense  of  ready,  apprehensive. 

6  To  dare  has  two  significations ;  to  terrify,  as  In 
The  Maid's  Tragedy  ;— 

' those  mad  mischiefs 

Would  dare  a  woman.' 
And  to  ehatienge  or  eall/orth,  as  in  K.  Henry  IV.  p.  I. 
'  Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  ezarcise,'  kc. 


For  my  authority  bears  a  credent*  bulk, 

That  no  particular"  scandal  once  can  touch. 

But  it  confounds  the  breather.'  He  should  have  liv'd, 

Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense 

Might  in  the  times  to  come,  have  ta'en  revenge, 

By  so  receiving  a  dishonour'd  life. 

With  ransom  of  such  shame.     'Would  yet  he  hm4 

liv'd ! 
Alack,  when  once  our  grace  we  have  forgot. 
Nothing  goes  right ;  we  would  and  we  would  not. 

[£«/.'• 

SCENE  V.  Fields  without  the  Town.  Enter  Duke 
in  hit  own  liabit,  and  Friar  Peter. 

Duke.  These  letters  at  fit  time  deliver  me. 

i  Giving  letterg. 
our  plot. 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction, 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift  ; 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench'  •  from  this  to  that. 
As  cause  doth  mimster.  Go,  call  at  Flavins' house, 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay  :   give  the  like  notice 
To  Valentinus,  Rowland,  and  to  Crassus, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gates ; 
But  send  me  Flavius  first. 
F.  Peter,  It  shall  be  speeded  well. 

[Exit.  Friar. 

Enter  VARRnrs. 

Duke.  I  thank  thee,  Varrius;  thou  hast  tnade 
good  haste : 
Come  we  will  walk :  There's  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  VI.     StreH  new  the  City  Gate.    Enter 
Isabella  and  Mariana. 
Isab.  To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loath  ; 
I  would  say  the  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part :  Yet  I'm  advis'd  to  do  it ; 
He  says,  to  'vailful'*  purpose. 
Mori.  Be  rul'd  by  him. 

Isab.  Besides,  he  tells  me,  that,  if  peradventure 
He  speak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not  think  it  strange  ;  for  'tis  a  physic. 
That's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 
Mori.  I  would,  friar  Peter-— 
Isab.  O,  peace ;  the  friar  is  come. 

Enter  Friar  Peter." 
F.  Peter.  Come,  I  have  found  you  out  a  stand 
most  fit. 
Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  duke, 
He  shall  not  pass  you ;  Twice  have  the  trumpets 

sounded ; 
The  generous"*  and  the  gravest  citizens, 
Have  hent"  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
The  Duke  is  cnt'ring ;  therefore,  hence,  away. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.    A  public  Place  near  the  Cibf  Gate. 
Mariana  (veiPd,)  Isabella,  and  Peter,  at  a 
distance.    Enter  at  opposite  doors,  Duke,  Var- 
rius, Lords  ;  Anoelo,  Escalus,  Lucio,  Pro- 
vost, Officers,  and  Citizens. 


This  passage  will  therefore  bear  two  Interpretations, 
between  which  the  reader  must  choose. 

7  Credent,  creditable,  not  questionable. 

8  Particuiar  ia  private :  a  French  sense  ofthe  word. 

9  i.  e.  utterer. 

10  Dr.  Johnson  thought  the  fourth  Act  should  end  here, 
'  for  here  is  properly  a  cessation  of  action,  a  night  inter- 
venes, and  the  place  is  changed  between  the  passafee 
of  this  scene  and  those  of  the  next  The  fifth  Act,  be- 
ginning with  the  following  scene,  would  proceed  with- 
out aivy  interruption  of  time  or  place.' 

1 1  To  blench,  to  start  ofif,  to  fly  off. 

13  Availful. 

IS  He  is  called  friar  Thomas  In  the  first  AcL 

14  Generous,  for  most  noble,  or  those  of  rank.  OMi- 
erosi,  iM. 

15  i.  e.  Mixed,  laid  hold  on. 


6cEir£  I. 


MEASUilE  FOR  MEAStJRfi. 


14S 


Duke,  My  very  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met : — 
Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  see  you. 

^ng.  and  JEscaL  Happy  return  be  to  your  royal 
grace  ! 

Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thankinffs  to  you  both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  otyou ;   and  we  hear 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield   you  forth  to  public  thanks, 
Forerunning  more  requital. 

Ang.  You  make  my  bonds  still  greater. 

Duke.  O,  your  desert  speaks  loud  ;  and  I  should 
wrong  it. 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom, 
When  it  deserves  of  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time, 
And  razure  of  oblivion  :   Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  the  subject  see,  to  make  them  know 
That  outward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Favours  that  keep  within. — Come,  Escalus  ; 
i'ou  must  walk  by  us  on  our  other  hand  ;— 
And  good  supporters  are  you. 

Peter  and  Isabella  come  forward. 

F.   Peter.  Now  is  your  time ;  speak  loud,  and 
kneel  before  him. 

Jiab.  Justice,  O  royal  duke  !  Vail'  your  regard, 
Upon  a  wrong'd,  I'd  fain  have  said,  a  maid  ! 
O  worthy  prince,  dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object. 
Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint, 
And  given  me,  justice,  justice,  justice,  justice  ! 

Duke.  Relate  your  wrongs :  In  what  ?  by  whom  ? 
Be  brief: 
Here  is  Lord  Angelo  shall  give  you  justice  ! 
Reveal  yourself  to  him. 

Isah.  O,  worthy  duke. 

You  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil : 
Hear  me  yourself;  for  that  which  I  must  speak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ'd. 
Or  wring  redress  from  you  ;  hear  me,  O,  hear  me, 
here. 

Ang.  My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  firm  : 
She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother. 
Cut  ofFby  course  of  justice. 

laab.  By  course  of  justice  ! 

Ang.  And   she   will    speak    most  bitterly    and 
strange.  [speak : 

Isah.  Most  strange,   but  yet  most  truly,  will  1 
That  Angelo'fi  forsworn,  is  it  not  strange  ? 
That  Angclo's  a  murderer  ;  is't  not  strange  ? 
That  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief, 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator  ; 
Is  it  not  strange,  and  stranoe  ? 

Duke.  Nay,  ten  times  strange. 

Isah.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
Than  this  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange  ; 
Nay,  it  is  ten  times  true  ;  for  truth  is  truth 
To  the  end  of  reckoning. 

Duke.  Away  with  her  : — Poor  soul. 

She  speaks  this  in  the  infirmity  of  sense. 

Isab.  O  prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ'st 
There  is  another  comfort  than  this  world. 
That  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
That  I  am  touch'd  with  madness  :  make  not  im- 
possible 
That  which  but  seems  unlike  :  'tis  not  impossible 
But  one  the  wicked'st  catiff  on  the  ground. 
May  seem  as  shy,  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute. 


I  To  vail  is  to  lower,  to  let  fall,  to  cast  down. 
i  i.  e.  habiliments  of  office. 

3  Characts  are  distinctive  marks  or  characters.  A 
statute  of  Edward  VI.  directs  the  seals  of  office  of  every 
bishop  to  have  '  certain  characts  under  the  king's  arms 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  diocess.' 

4  The  meaning  appears  to  be  '  do  not  suppose  me 
mad  because  I  speak  inconsistently  or  uneqnally.'' 

5  I  must  say  with  Mr.  Steevens  that '  I  do  not  profess 
to  understand  these  words.'  Mr.  Phelps  proposes  to 
read  '  And  kid,  the  false  seems  true.'  i.  e.  '  The  truth 
being  hid,  not  discovered  or  made  known,  what  is  false 
seems  true.> 


As  Angelo  ;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
In  all  his  dressings,*  characts,'  titles,  rorms, 
Be  an  arch  villain :  believe  it,  royal  prince. 
If  he  be  less,  he's  nothing ;  but  he's  more. 
Had  I  more  name  for  badness. 

Duke.  By  mine  honesty 

If  she  be  mad  (as  I  believe  no  other,) 
Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing. 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness. 

Isab.  O,  gracious  duke,  ' 

Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  inequality  :*  but  let  your  reason  serve  •''  * 

To  make  the  truth  appear,  where  it  seems  hid  ;' 
And  hide  the  false,  seems  true.' 

Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mad. 

Have,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason.^What  W9uld 
you  say  ? 

Isab.  I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio, 
Condemn'd  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lose  his  head  ;  condemn'd  by  Angelo  : 
I,  in  probation  of  a  sisterhood. 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother  :  One  Lucio 
As  then  the  messenger  ; — 

Lucio.  That's  I,  an't  like  your  grace  ^ 

I  came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  desir'd  her 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  Lord  Angelo. 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon. 

Isab.  That's  he,  indeed , 

Duke.  You  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

Lucio.  No,  my  good  lord  j 

Nor  wish'd  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke.  I  wish  you  now  then  ■ 

Pray  you,  take  note  of  it :  and  when  you  have 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven  you  then 
Be  perfect. 

Lucio.  I  warrant  your  honour, 

Duke.  The  warrant's  for  yourself;  take  heed  to  it. 

Isah.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my  tale. 

Lucio.  Right. 

Duke.  It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  lime. — Proceed. 

Isab.  I  went 

To  this  pernicious  caitiff  deputy. 

Duke.  That's  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

Isab.  Pardon  it. 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter.* 

Duke.  Mended  again :  the  matter  ; — Proceed. 

Isab.  In  brief, — to  set  the  needless  process  by, 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd,  and  kneel'd. 
How  he  refell'd'  me,  and  how  I  reply'd ; 
(For  this  was  of  much  length,)  the  vile  conclusion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter  : 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  booy 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust, 
Release  my  brother  ;  and,  after  much  debatement, 
My  sisterly  remorse"  confutes  mine  honour, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him.    But  the  next  morn  betimes. 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Duke.  This  is  most  likely  ! 

Isab.  O,  that  it  were  as  like  as  it  is  true  !* 

Duke.   By  heaven,  fond'"  wretch,  thou  know'st 
not  what  thou  speak'st ; 
Or  else  thou  art  suborn'd  against  his  honour, 
In  hateful  practice  :"   First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish : — next,it  imports  no  reason 
That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself:    if  he  had  so  offended. 
He  would  have  weigh'd  thy  brother  by  himself, 
And  not  have  cut  him  off:  Some  one  hatli  set  you  on  j 


6  i.  e.  suited  to  the  matter ;  as  in  Hamlet : '  the  phrase 
would  be  more  german  to  the  matter.' 

7  Refell'd  is  refuted. 

8  Remorse  is  pity. 

9  The  meaning  appears  to  be  '  O,  that  it  had  as  much 
of  the  likeness  or  appearance,  as  it  has  of  the  reality  of 
truth.' 

10  i.  e.  foolish. 

11  Practice  was  used  by  the  old  writers  for  any  ins> 
dious  stratagem  or  treachery. 


I4« 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


Act  V. 


Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 
Thou  cam'st  here  to  complain. 

Isab,  And  is  this  all  7 

Then,  oh,  you  blessed  ministers  above. 
Keep  me  in  patience  ;  and,  with  ripen'd  time, 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
In  countenance!' — Heaven  shield  your  grace  from 

woe. 
As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbelieved  go  ! 

Duke.  I  know,  you'd  fain  be  gone  : — ^An  officer ! 
To  prison  with  her : — Shall  we  thus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  him  so  near  us  ?  This  needs  must  be  a  practice. 

-Who  knew  of  your  intent,  and  coming  hither  ? 

Jsab.  One  that  I  would  were  here,  friar  Lodowick. 

Duke.  A  ghostly  father,   belike  : — Who  knows 
that  Lodowick? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  1  know  him  ;  'tis  a  meddling  friar ; 
I  do  not  like  the  man :   had  he  been  lay,  my  lord. 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  swin^M  him  soundly. 

Duke.  Words  against  me  7  This  a  good  friar  be- 
like! 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  here 
Against  our  substitute ! — Let  this  friar  be  found. 

iMcio.  But  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  and  that  friar 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison  :  a  saucy  friar, 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

F.  Peter.  filessed  be  your  royal  grace  ! 

I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  beard 
Your  royal  ear  abus'd :  First,  hath  this  woman. 
Most  wrongfully  accus'd  your  substitute ; 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot. 

Duke.  We  did  believe  no  less. 

Know  you  that  friar  Lodowick  that  she  speaks  of  I 

F.  Peter.  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy  ; 
Not  scurvy  nor  a  temporary  meddler,* 
As  he's  reported  by  this  gentleman : 
And,  on  my  trust,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  most  vilianously  ;  believe  it. 

F.  Peter.  Well,  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear 
himself ; 
But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord. 
Of  a  strange  fever :  Upon  his  mere'  request 

i  Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  complunt 
ntended  'gainst  lord  Angelo^  came  I  hither, 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  false  ;   and  what  he  with  his  oath, 
And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  clear. 
Whensoever  he's  convented.*   First,  for  this  woniui 
(To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman, 
So  vulgarly^  and  personally  accused  ;) 
)Ier  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes, 
Till  she  herself  confess  it. 

Duke.  Good  friar,  let's  hear  it 

[Isabella,  u  corned  q^,  guarded ;  €md 
Mariana  come*  forward. 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  lord  Angelo  !-— 
O  heaven !  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools  !— 
Give  us  some  seats. — Come,  cousin  Angelo ; 
In  this  I'll  be  impartial  ;"  be  you  judge 
Of  your  own  cause. — Is  this  the  witness,  frisur  7 
First,  let  her  show  her  face  ;  and,  ailer,  speak. 


I  i.  e.  false  appearance. 

alt  is  hard  to  Know  what  is  meant  by  a  temporary 
meddler,  perhaps  it  was  intended  to  sienify  '  one  who  in- 
frodueed  himself  as  often  as  he  could  find  opportunity 
into  other  men^s  concerns.^ 

3  Mere  here  means  absolute. 

4  Convented,  cited,  summoned.  6  i.  e.  publicly. 

6  Impartial  was  used  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  par- 
tial ;  and  that  appears  to  be  the  sense  here.  In  the 
language  of  the  time,  im  was  frequently  used  as  an  in- 
tensive or  augmentative  particle.  Unpartial  was  some- 
times used  in  the  modeVn  sense  ot  impartial.  Yet 
Shakspeare  uses  the  word  in  its  proper  sense  in  Richard 
II.  Act  i.  Sc.  9. 

'  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes  and  ears,'  Ice. 

'  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 
Should  nothing  privilefs  hira  nor  partialite.' 


Mori.  Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  will  not  show  my  fucm 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke.  What,  are  you  married  7 

Mori,  No,  my  lord. 

Jhtke.  Are  you  a  maid  7 

Mari.  No,  ray  lord. 

Duke.  A  widow  then  7 

Mart.  Neither,  my  lord? 

Duke.  Why,  yoo 

Are  nothing  then : — ^Neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife  ? 

Lmcu).  My  lord,  she  may  be  a  punk  ;  for  many 
of  them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 

Duke.  Silence  that  fellow  ;  I  would  he  had  somo 
cause 
To  prattle  for  himself. 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Mari.  My  lord,  1  do  confess  I  nr'er  was  married ; 
And,  I  confess,  besides,  I  am  no  ntaid : 
I  have  known  my  husband;  yet  my  husband  knows 

not. 
That  ever  he  knew  me. 

Ludo,  He  was  drunk  then,  my  lord ;  it  can  b« 
no  better. 

Duke.  For  the  benefit  of  silence,  'would  thou  wert 
80  too. 

Ludo.  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  This  is  no  witness  for  lord  Angelo. 

Mari.  Now  I  come  to't,  my  lord  : 
She,  that  accuses  him  of  fornication. 
In  selfsame  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband ; 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  vnth  snch  a  time, 
When  I'll  depose  I  bad  him  in  mine  arms. 
With  all  the  effect  of  love. 

Ang.  Charges  she  more  than  me? 

Mari.  Not  that  I  know.  J 

Duke.  No  ?  Tou  say,  your  husband.       I 

Mari.  Why,  just,  my  lord,  and  that  is  Angelo,  1 

Who  thinks,  he  knows,  that  he  ne'er  knew  mv 

body, 
But  knows,  he  thinks,  that  he  knew  Isabel's. 

Ang.  This  is  a  strange  abuse  :' — Let's  see  ihf 
face. 

Mari.  My  husband  bids  me ;  now  I  will  unmask. 

[  Unveiling, 
This  is  that  face,  thou  cruel  Angelo, 
Which,  once  thou  swor'st,  was  worth  the  looking  on: 
This  is  the  hand,  which,  with  a  vow'd  contract. 
Was  fast  belock'd  in  thine  :  this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 
And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house,' 
In  her  imagined  person. 

Duke.  Know  you  this  woman  7 

Ludo.  Carnally,  she  says. 

Duke.  Sirrah,  no  more. 

Ludo.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Ang.  My  loixl,  I  must  confess,  I  know  this  wo- 
man ; 
And,  five  years  since,  there  was  some  speech  o{ 

marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her  ;  which  was  broke  o8^ 
Partly,  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
Came  short  of  composition  ;'  but,  in  chief, 
For  that  her  reputation  wsis  disvalued 
In  levity  :  since  which  time  of  five  years, 
I  never  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  nor  heard  from  her, 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 

Mari.  Noble  prince. 

As  there  comes  light  from  heaven,  and  words  from 
breath. 


7  ,Abu8e  stands  in  this  place  for  deception  otptUMla. 
So  in  Macbeth : 

'  ——My  strange  and  self  abuse,'' 
means  this  strange  deception  of  myself. 

S  Garden  houses  were  formerly  much  in  fashion^  and 
often  used  as  places  of  clandestine  meeting  and  intrigue. 
They  were  chiefly  such  buildings  as  we  should  now 
call  summer  houses,  standing  in  a  walled  or  enclosed 
garden  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  See  Stubb's  Anato- 
mic of  Abuses,  p.  67.  4to.  1597,  or  Reed'a  Old  Plays, 
Vol.  V.  p.  84. 

9  Her  fortune  which  was  promised  prcportionale  t* 
mine  fell  short  of  the  composition,  i.  e.  contract  or  bar 
fain. 


Scene  L 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


Mft 


As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 

I  am  affianc'd  this  man's  vnfe,  as  strongly 

As  words  could  make  up  vows  :  and,  my  good  lord, 

But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in  his  garden-house. 

He  knew  me  as  a  wife  :  As  this  is  true 

Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees  ; 

Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 

A  marble  monument ! 

Ang.  I  did  but  smile  till  riow ; 

Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  justice  ; 
My  patience  here  is  touch'd  :  I  do  perceive, 
These  poor  informal'  women  are  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member. 
That  sets  them  on  :  Let  me  have  way,  my  lord. 
To  find  this  practice  out. 

Duke.  Ay,  with  my  heart ; 

And  punish  them  unto  your  height  of  pleasure. — 
Thou  foolish  friar  ;   and  thou  pernicious  woman. 
Compact  with  her  that's  gone  !    think'st  thou,  thy 

oaths. 
Though  they  would  swear  down  each  particular 

saint. 
Were  testimonies  against  his  worth  and  credit, 
That's  seal'd  in  approbation?^ — You,  lord  Escalus, 
Sit  with  my  cousm  ;   lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  find  out  this  abuse,  whence  'tis  deriv'd. — 
There  is  another  friar  that  sets  them  on  ; 
Let  him  be  sent  for. 

F.  Peter.  Would  he  were  here,  a»y  lord  ;  for  he, 
indeed, 
Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint : 
Your  provost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides, 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Duke.  Go,  do  it  instantly. —         [Ej:U  Provost. 
And  you,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  cousin, 
Whom  it  concerns  to  hear  this  matter  forth,-* 
Do  with  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best. 
In  any  chastisement :  I  for  a  while 
Will  leave  you  ;  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have  well 
Determined  upon  these  slanderers. 

Eical.  My  lord,  we'll  do  it  thoroughly. — {Exit 
Duke.]  Signior  Lucio,  did  not  you  say,  you  knew 
that  friar  Lodowick  to  be  a  dishonest  person  ? 

Laum.  Cueullus  non  Jacit  monackum  :  honest  in 
nothing,  but  in  his  clothes  ;  and  one  that  hath  spoke 
most  villanous  speeches  of  the  duke. 

Escal.  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till  he 
come,  and  enforce  them  against  him :  we  shall  find 
this  friar  a  notable  fellow. 

Lucio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

Escal.  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  once  again ; 
[To  on  Attendant.]  I  would  speak  with  her  :  Pray 
you,  my  lord,  give  me  leave  to  question  ;  you  shall 
see  how  I'll  handle  her. 

Lucio.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

Escal.  Say  you  ? 

Lucio.  Marry,  sir,  I  think,  if  you  handled  her 
privately,  she  would  sooner  confess ;  perchance, 
publicly,  she'll  be  ashamed. 

Re-enter  Officers,  with  Isabella,  the  Duke,  in  the 
Friar's  habit,  and  Provost. 

Escal.  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 

Lucio.  That's  the  way  ;  for  women  are  light*  at 
midnight. 

EseaL  Come  on,  mistress:  [To  Isabella.] 
here's  a  gentlewoman  denies  all  that  you  have  said. 

Laicio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I  spoke 
of ;    here  with  the  provost. 

JEsecd.  In  very  good  time  : — speak  not  you  to  him, 
till  we  call  upon  J'ou. 


1  Informal  signifies  out  of  their  senses.  So  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors,  Act.  v.  Sc.  1. 

'  To  make  of  him  &  format,  man  again.' 
The  speaker  had  just  before  said  that  she  would  keep 
Amipholisof  Syracuse,  who  is  behaving  like  a  mad- 
man, 'till  she  had  brought  him  to  his  right  witi?  again. 

2  Stamped  or  sealed,  as  tried  and  approved. 

3  i.  e.  out,  to  the  end. 

4  This  Is  one  of  thp  words  on  which  Shakspeare  de- 
lights to  quibble.  Thus  Portia,  in  the  Merchant  of 
Venice, 

'  Let  me  give  Z/rAt,  but  let  me  not  ^nU^W 
8  To  TtioTt  is  to  mer  Mclb. 
1ft 


Lucio.  Mum. 

Escal.  Come,  sir  :  Did  you  set  these  women  oa 
to  slander  lord  Angelo  1  they  have  confess'd  you  did. 

Due.  'Tis  false. 

Escal.  How  !   know  you  where  you  are  ? 

Duke.  Respect  to  your  great  place  !   and  let  the 
devil 
Be  sometimes  honour'd  for  his  burning  throne  :^ 
Where  is  the  duke  '/    'tis  he  should  hear  me  speak. 

Escal.  The  duke's  in  us  ;   and  he  will  hear  you 
speak  ; 
Look,  you  speak  justly. 

Duke.  Boldly,  at  least : — But,  O,  poor  souls, 
Come  you  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ? 
Good  night  to  your  redress.     Is  the  duke  gone  ? 
Then  is  your  cause  gone  too.     The  duke's  unjust, 
Thus  to  retort*  vour  manifest  appeal. 
And  put  your  trial  in  the  villain's  mouth, 
Whicn  here  you  come  to  accuse. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  rascal :  this  is  he  I  spoke  of. 

Escal.  Why,  thou  unreverend  and   urihallow'd 
friar  ! 
Is't  not  enough,  thou  hast  subom'd  these  women 
To  accuse  this  worthy  man  ;   but,  in  foul  mouth, 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear,  ' 

To  call  him  villain  ? 

And  then  to  glance  from  him  to  the  duke  himself; 
To  tax  him  with  injustice  ? — ^Take  him  hence  ; 
To  the  rack  with  him : — ^We'U  touze  you  joint  by 

joint. 
But  we  will  know  this  purpose  : — What !   unjust? 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot ;   the  duke 
Dare  no  more  stretch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  ho 
Dare  rack  his  own  ;  his  subject  am  I  not. 
Nor  here  provincial  :*  My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble, 
Till  it  o'errun  the  stew  :  laws,  for  all  faults ; 
But  faults  so  countenaac'd,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop. 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark.^ 

Escal.  Slander  to  the  state  t   Away  with  him  to 
prison. 

Ang.  What  can  you  vouch  against  him,  signior 
Lucio  ? 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  cf  ? 

Lucio.  'Tis  he,  my  lord.  Come  hither,  good- 
man  bald-pate  :   Do  you  know  me  ? 

Duke.  I  remember,  you,  sir,  by  the  sound  of  your 
voice  :  I  met  you  at  the  prison  in  the  absence  of  the 
duke. 

Lucio.  O,  did  you  so  ?  And  do  you  remember 
what  you  said  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  Most  notedly,  sir. 

Lucio.  Do  you  so,  sir  ?  And  was  the  duke  a 
flesh-monger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  you  then  re- 
ported him  to  be  ?  > 

Duke.  You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with  ine, 
ere  vou  make  that  my  report :  you,  indeed  spoke  »o 
of  him;    and  much  more,  much  worse. 

Ludo.  O  thou  damnable  fellow  !  Did  not  I  pluck 
thee  by  the  nose,  for  thy  speeches  ? 

Duke.  I  protest,  I  love  the  duke,  as  I  love  my- 
self. 

Ang.  Hark !  how  the  villain  would  close  now, 
after  his  treasonable  abuses. 

Escal.  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  talk'd  withal  :— 
Away  with  him  to  prison  : — ^Where  is  the  provost? 


6  '  His  subject  am  I  not ;  nor  here  provincial.  Pro 
vincial  is  pertaining  to  a  province  ;  most  usually  taken 
for  the  circuit  of  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The 
chief  or  head  of  any  religious  order  in  such  a  province 
was  called  the  provincial,  to  whom  alone  the  members 
of  that  order  were  accountable. 

7  Barbers'  shops  were  anciep'.ly  places  of  great  re- 
sort for  passing  away  time  in  j-n  idle  manner.  By  way 
of  enforcing  some  kind  of  regularity,  and  perhaps,  at 
least  as  much  to  promote  drinking,  certain  laws  were 
usually  hung  up,  the  transgression  of  which  was  to  be 
punished  by  specific /-/r/eiTs  ;  which  were  as  much  in 
mod  as  mark,  because  the  barber  had  no  authority  of 
himself  to  enforce  thera,  and  also  because  they  wew  of 
a  ludicrous  naicuie. 


UB 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


ActV 


— Awaywith  hiw  to  prison  ;  lay  bolts  enough  upon 
him  : — Let  him  speak  no  more  : — Away  with  those 
fi^lots'  too,  and  with  the  other  confederate  com- 
panion. [The  Provost  lays  hands  on  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Stay,  sir ;    stay  a  while. 

Ang.  What !    resists  he  ?   Help  him,  Lucio. 

LmcIo.  Come,  sir ;  come,  sir  ;  come,  sir  ;  foh,  sir  ; 
■Why,  you  bald-pated,  lying  rascal !  you  must  be 
hooded,  must  you  V  Show  your  knave's  visage,  with 
^  pox  to  you  !  showyour  sheep-biting  face,  and  be 
hang'd  an  hour  !*   Wilt  not  off  ? 

[Pulls  qff'the  Friar's  hood,  and  discovers 
the  Duke. 

Duke.  Thou  art  the  first  knave  that  e'er  made  a 
duke. 

First,  Provost,  let  me  bail  these  gentle  three  : 

Sneak  not  away,  sir  ;  [To  Lucio.J  for  the  friar  and 

,,    ,.  y°" 

Must  have  a  word  anon  : — lay  hold  on  him. 

LMcio.  This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 

Duke.  What  you  have  spoke,  I  pardon  ;   sit  you 

down. [To  EscALUs. 

We'll  borrow  place  of  him; — Sir,  by  your  leave  : 

[To  Anoelo. 
Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence. 
That  yet  can  do  thee  office  ?'   If  thou  hast, 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard, 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 

Ang.  O  my  dread  lord, 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness, 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscemible, 
When  I  perceive,  your  grace,  like  power  divine, 
Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes  :*  Then,  good  prince. 
No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame, 
But  let  my  trial  bu  mine  own  confession  ; 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death, 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Mariana  ; — 

Say,  wast  thou  e'er  contracted  to  this  woman  ? 

Ang.  I  was,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Go   rike   her  hence,  and  marry  her    in- 
stant'y. — 
Do  you  the  office,  friar  ;    which  consummate. 
Return  him  here  again  : — Gro  with  him,  Provost. 

[Exeunt  Anoelo,  Mariana,  Peter, 
and  Provost. 

Escal.  My  lord,  1  am  more  amaz'd  at  his  dis- 
honour. 
Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it. 

Duke.  Come  hither,  Isabel  : 

Your  friar  is  now  your  prince  :   As  I  was  ihia 
Advertising,  and  holy'  to  your  business, 
Not  changing  heart  witb  habit,  I  am  still 
Attorney'd  at  your  service. 

I*(A.  O,  give  me  pardon, 

That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employed  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty. 

Duke.  You  are  pardon'd,  Isabel : 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  you  as  free'  to  us. 
Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  sits  at  your  heart ; 
And  you  may  marvel,  why  I  obscur'd  myself. 
Labouring  to  save  his  life ;  and  would  not  rather 
Make  rash  remonstrance  of  my  hidden  power,' 
Than  let  him  so  be  lost :   O,  most  kind  maid, 
It  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death, 
Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on, 


1  Giglota  are  wantons. — 

' young  Talbot  was  not  born 

To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench.' 

K.  Henry  VI.  P.  i. 

3  Dr.  Johnson  goes  seriously  to  work  to  prove  that 
he  did  not  understand  this  piece  ofvul?ar  humour ;  and 
Henley' thinks  the  eoUiatrik'um,or  original  pillory,  was 
alluded  to  !  '  What  Piper  no  !  be  hanged  atchile,'  is  a 
line  in  an  old  madrigal.  And  in  Ben  Jonson's  Bartho- 
lomew Fair,  we  have 

'  Leave  the  bottle  behind  you,  and  be  curst  atehile.' 
In  short,  they  are  petty  and  ramiliar  maledictions,  rightly 
explained,  '  a  plague  or  a  miscbief  on  you.' 

8  i.  e.  do  thee  service. 

4  Passes,  probably  put  for  trespasses  s  or  it  may 
mean  courses,  (h>m  parses,  Ft. 

6  Mdnertising  and  holy,  attentive  and  faithful. 


That  brain'd  my  purpose:*    But,  peace  he  with 

him ! 
That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death, 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear  :  make  it  your  comfort. 
So  happy  is  your  brother. 

Re-enter  Ahoelo,  Mariaita,  Pxter,  and 

Provost. 

Isab.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.    For  this  new-married  man,  approaching 
here. 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon 
For  Mariana's  sake  :  but  as  he  adjudg'd  your  brother 
(Being  criminal,  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach,* 
Thereon  dependent  for  your  brother's  life,) 
The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
Most  audible,  even  from  his  proper'"  tongue, 
An  Angela  for  Claudia,  death  for  death. 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure  ; 
Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Measure  still  for  MeasureP^ 
Then,  Angelo,  thy  Cult's  thus  manifested  : 
Which  though  thou  would'st  deny,  denies  thee  van- 
tage :'» 
We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block 
Where   Claudio  stoop'd  to  death,  and  with  like 

haste  ; — 
Away  with  him. 

Mori.  O,  my  most  gracious  lord, 

I  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husband  ! 

Duke.   It  is  your  husband  mock'd  you  with  a 
husband  : 
Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit ;  else  imputation. 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life, 
And  choke  your  good  to  come  :  for  his  possessions. 
Although  by  connsoation  they  are  ours, 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal. 
To  buy  you  a  better  husbaiid. 

Mari.  O,  my  dear  lord, 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 

Duke.  Never  crave  him  ;  we  are  definitive. 

Atari.  Gentle,  my  liege, —  [Kneeling. 

Duke.  You  do  but  lose  jrour  labour  ; 

Away  with  him  to  death. — ^Now,  sir,  [To  Lccic] 
to  vou. 

Mari.  0,   my  good  lord ! — Sweet  Isabel,  take 
my  part  ; 
Lend  me  your  knees,  and,  all  my  life  to  come, 
I'll  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service. 

Duke.  Against  all  sense"  you  do  importune  her: 
Should  she  kneel  down,  in  mercy  of  this  fact. 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 

Mari.  Isabel, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me  ; 
Hold  up  your  hands,  say  noihin:;,  Pll  speak  all. 
They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  ol  faults ; 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  htlle  bad  :  so  may  my  husband. 
O,  Isabel !  will  you  not  lend  a  knee  7 

Duke.  He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

Isab.  Most  bounteous  sir. 


I 


Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condemn'd, 


6  i.  e.  generous ; — pardon  us  as  we  have  pardoned 
you. 

7  Rash  remonstrance ;  that  Is,  a  premature  dis- 
play  of  it,  perhaps  we  shntild  read  rfemonslrancd ,  out 
the  word  may  be  formed  from  remonstrer,  French — to 
show  again. 

S  TVtat  br(un'>d  my  purpose.  We  still  use  in  conver- 
sation a  like  pbraae— ■  tliai  knocked  my  design  on  ih« 
head.' 

9  ProtnisC'breach.  It  should  l»  promise,  breach  is 
superfluous. 

10  I.  e.  Angelo's  own  tongue. 

11  Measure  still  far  measure.  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  current  expression  for  retributive  justice.  Equi> 
valent  to  li/ce  for  like.    So,  in  the  3d  part  ofHenry  VI 

'  Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered.' 
13  i.  e.  '  to  deny  which  will  avail  thee  uothiiif.* 
13  1.  e.  against  reason  and  ^Jfection 


Scene  I. 


MEASURE  FOR  MEASURE. 


14? 


As  if  mv  brother  liv'd  :  I  partly  think, 

A  due  sinperity  govern'd  his  deeds, 

Till  he  did  look  on  me  :   since  it  is  so, 

Let  him  not  die  :  My  brother  had  but  justice. 

In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died : 

For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  i>ad  intent ; 

And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 

That  perish'd  by  the  way: '  thoughts  are  no  subjects; 

Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Mocri.  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Your  suit's  unprofitable;  stand  up,  I  say. — 
I  have  bethought  me  ot  another  fault : — 
Provost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour  ? 

Prov.  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke.  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  the  deed  ? 

Ptov.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  it  was  by  private  mes- 
sage. 

Duke.   For  which  I  do  discharge  you  of  your 
office : 
Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  noble  lord : 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not ; 
Fet  did  repent  me,  af\er  more  advice:* 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reserv'd  alive. 

Duke.  What's  he  ? 

Prov.  His  name  is  Bamardine. 

Duke.  I  would  thou  had'st  done  so  by  Claudio. 
Go,  fetch  him  hither ;  let  me  look  upon  him. 

\Exit  Provost. 

Escal.  I  am  sorry,  one  so  learned  and  so  wise 
As  you,  lord  Angelo,  have  still  appear'd, 
Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood, 
And  lack  of  temper'd  judgment  afterward. 

An^.  I  am  sorry,  that  such  sorrow  I  procure : 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart. 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy ; 
'Tis  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it. 

Re-enter  Provost,  Barnardine,   Claudio,  and 
Juliet. 

Duke.  Which  is  that  Barnardine  ? 

Prov.  This,  my  lord. 

Duke.  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man: — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul. 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world. 
And   squar'st  thy  life  according.      Thou'rt  con- 

demn'd  ; 
But,  for  those  earthly'  faults,  I  quit  them  all ; 
And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 
For  better  times  to  come  : — Friar,  advise  him ; 
I  leave  him  to  your  hand.  What  muffled  fellow's  that? 

Prov.  This  is  another  prisoner,  that  I  sav'd, 
That  should  have  died  when  Claudio  lost  his  head; 
As  like  almost  to  Claudio,  as  himself. 

[Unmuffles  Claudio. 

Duke.  If  he  be  like  your  brother,  [To  Isabella.] 
fur  his  sake 
Is  he  pardon'd :  And,  for  your  lovely  sake, 
Give  me  your  nand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine. 
He  is  my  brother  too  :   But  fitter  time  for  that. 
By  this,  lord  Angelo  perceives  he's  safe ; 
Methinks,  I  see  a  quick'ning  in  his  eye  :— 
Well,  Angelo,  your  evil  quits*  you  well : 
Look  that  you   love  your  wife  ;  her  wortli,  worth 

yours.* — 
I  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself: 
And  yet  here's  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardon ; — 
You,  sirrah,  [To  Lucio.]  that  knew  me  for  a  fool, 
a  coward, 


1  i.  e.  like  the  traveller,  who  dies  on  his  journey,  is 
obscurely  interred,  and  thought  of  no  more : 

'  lUum  expirantem 

Obliti  ignoto  camporum  in  pulvere  linquunt.' 

2  i.  e.  belter  consideration.   K.  Henry  V.  Act  ii.  Sc.  2. 

3  i.  e.  so  far  as  they  are  punishable  on  earth. 
.    4  Requites 

5  '  Her  worth  worth  yours ;'  that  is,  '  her  value  is 
equal  to  your.i,  the  match  is  not  unworthy  of  you.' 

6  Incontinence  7  Thoughtless  practiee. 


One  all  of  luxury,^  an  ass,  a  madman  ; 
Wherein  have  I  so  deserved  of  you, 
That  you  extol  me  thus  7 

Lucio.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according 
to  the  trick:'  If  you  will  hang  me  for  it,  you  may, 
but  I  had  rather  it  would  please  you,  I  might  be 
whipp'd. 

Duke.  Whipp'd  first,  sir,  and  hang'd  after.— 
Proclaim  it,  provost,  round  about  the  city  ; 
If  any  woman's  wrong'd  by  this  lewd  fellow, 
(As  I  have  heard  him  swear  himself,  there's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child,)  let  her  appear. 
And  he  shall  marry  her :  the  nuptial  finished, 
Let  him  be  whipp  d  and  hang'd. 

Lucio.  I  beseech  your  highness,  do  not  marry  mo 
to  a  whore  !  Your  highness  said  even  now,  I  made 
you  a  duke ;  good  my  lord,  do  not  recompense  me 
m  making  me  a  cuckold. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour  thou  shaltjparry  her. 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive  :  and  therewitHSl 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits  :° — Take  him  to  prison  : 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lucio.  Msu-rying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  pressing  to 
death,  whipping,  and  hanging. 

Duke.  Siand'ring  a  prince  deserves  it — 
She,  Claudio,  that  you  wrong'd,  look  you  restore. 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana  ! — love  Tier,  Angelo  ; 
I  have  confess'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue.— 
Thanks,  good  friend  Escalus,  for  thy  much  good- 
ness: 
There's  more  behind,  that  is  more  gratulate. 
Thanks,  Provost,  for  thy  care  and  secrecy ; 
We  shall  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place : — 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Ragozine  for  Claudio's  ; 
The  offence  pardons  itself. — Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good ; 
Whereto  if  you'll  a  willing  ear  incline. 
What's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine : 
So,  bring  us  to  our  palace  ;  where  we'll  show 
What's  yet  behind,  that's  meet  you  all  should  know. 

[Exeunt. 

[The  novel  of  Giraldi  Cinthio,  from  which  Shaks- 
peare  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  this  fable,  may  bo  . 
read  in  Shakspeare  Illustrated,  elegantly  translated,  ' 
with  remarks,  which  will  assist  the  inquirer  to  discover 
how   much   absurdity   Shakspeare   has    admitted   or 
avoided. 

I  cannot  but  suspect  that  some  other  had  new-mo- 
delled the  novel  of  Cinthio,  or  written  a  story  which  in 
some  particulars  resembled  it,  and  that  Cinthio  was  not 
the  author  whom  Shakspeare  immediately  followed. 
The  Emperor  in  Cinthio  is  named  Maximine  :  the 
Duke,  in  Shakspeare's  enumeration  of  the  persons  of 
the  drama,  is  called  Vincentio.  This  appears  a  very 
slight  remark ;  but  since  the  Duke  has  no  name  in  the 
play,  nor  is  ever  mentioned  but  by  his  title,  why  should 
he  be  called  Vincentio  among  the  persons,  butbecause 
the  name  was  copied  from  the  story,  and  placed  super- 
fluously at  the  head  of  the  list  by  the  mere  habit  of 
transcription  ?  It  is  therefore  likely  that  there  was  then 
a  story  of  Vincentio,  Duke  of  Vienna,  different  from 
that  01  Maximine,  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 

Of  this  play,  the  light  or  comick  part  is  very  natural 
and  pleasing,  but  the  grave  scenes,  if  a  few  passages  be 
excepted,  have  more  laboiu  than  elegance.  The  plot 
is  rather  intricate  than  anful.  The  time  of  the  action 
is  indefinite  ;  some  time,  we  know  not  how  much,  must 
have  elapsed  between  the  recess  of  the  Duke  and  the 
imprisonment  of  Claudio  ;  for  he  must  have  learned  the 
story  of  Mariana  in  his  disguise,  or  he  delegated  his 
power  to  a  man  already  known  to  be  corrupted.*  The 
unities  of  action  and  place  are  sufficiently  preserved.] 

Johnson 


8  '  Remit  thy  other  forfeits.''  Dr.  Johnson  says,  for- 
feits mean  punishments,  but  is  it  not  more  likely  to 
signify  misdoings,  transgressiojis,  from  the  French 
forfait ."  Steevens's  Note  affords  instances  of  the  word 
in  this  sense. 

9  i.  e.  more  to  be  rejoiced  in.  As  Steevens  rightly  ex- 
plained it. 

*  The  Duke  probably  had  learnt  the  story  of  Marian* 
in  some  of  his  former  retirements,  '  having  ever  loved 
the  life  removed.'  And  he  had  a  suspicion  that  Angelo 
was  but  a  sterner,  and  therefore  stays  to  watch  him. 

Blacittont 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


It  is  said  {hit  tne  main  plot  of  this  play  is  derived 
froin  llitf  story  of  Ariotlante  and  Giiievra,  in  the  filth 
book  of  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso.  Siimething  similar 
may  also  he  found  in  the  fourth  canto  of  the  second 
hook  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Q.ueene  ;  but  a  novel  of  Ban- 
dello's,  copied  l)y  Belleforest  in  his  Tragical  Histories, 
seems  to  liave  furnished  Shakspearc  with  the  fable.  It 
approaches  nearer  to  the  play  in  all  particulars  than 
any  other  performance  hitherto  discovered.  No  trans- 
<ation  of  it  into  English  has,  however,  yet  been  met 
with. 

The  incidents  of  this  play  produce  a  striking  effect  on 
the  stage,  wkere  it  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  juipu- 
lar  of  Shakspeare's  Comedies.  The  sprightly  wit-en- 
counters between  Benedick  and  Beatrice,  and  the  blun- 
dering simplicity  of  those  inimitable  men   in  otiice, 


Dogberry  and  Verges,  relieve  the  serious  parts  of  the 
play,  which  might  otherwise  have  seemed  too  serious 
for  comedy.  There  is  a  deep  and  touching  interest  ex- 
cited for  the  innocent  and  much  injured  Hero,  '  whose 
Justification  is  brought  alKiut  by  one  of  tho»e  temporary 
consignments  to  the  grave,  of  which,  Shakspeare  ap- 
)jears  to  have  been  fond.'  In  answer  to  Sieevens's 
objection  to  the  same  artifice  being  made  use  of  to  en- 
trap both  the  lovers,  Schlegel  observes  that  '  the  drcl- 
lery  lies  in  the  very  symmetry  of  the  deception.  Their 
friends  attribute  the  whole  effect  to  themselves  ;  but  the 
exclusive  dh-ection  of  their  raillery  against  each  other 
is  a  priMif  of  their  growing  inclination.' 

This  ])lRy  is  supposed  to  have  been  writteu  in  1800,  in 
which  year  it  was  first  published. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Don  Pedro,  Prince  of  Arragon. 

Don  John,  /ii»  baxlard  Brother. 

Clacdio,  o  young  Lard  of  Florence,  favourite  to 

Don  Pedro. 
Benedick,  a  young  Lord  of  Padua, yavourife  liker 

•wise  of  Don  Pedro. 
Leoxato,  Governor  of  Messina. 
Antonio,  his  Brother. 
Balthazar,  Servomt  to  Don  Pedro. 

?ONRAr,'}^"---"'/I>-J«»»°- 


A  Sexton. 
A  Friar. 
A  Boy, 

Hero,  Daughter  to  Leonato. 
Beatrice,  Niece  to  Leonato. 

JJn^ut!T^^'  \  Gentlewomen  attending  on  H«o. 
Messengers,  Watch,  and  Attendants. 
SCENE,  Messina. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Before  Leonato's  Howie.  Enter  Le- 
onato, Hero,  Beatrice,  and  others^  with  a 
Messenger. 

Leonato. 
I  LEARN  in   this  letter,  That   Don  Pedro'    of  Ar- 
rafon  comes  this  night  to  Messina. 

Miss.  He  is  very  near  by  ttiis  ;  ho  was  not  three 
leagues  off  when  I  left  him. 

Leon.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in 
this  action  ? 
Mess.  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 
Leon.  A  victory  is  twice  itself,  when  ihe  achiever 
brings  home  full  numbers.  I  find  hero,  that  Don 
Pedro  haih  bestowed  much  honour  on  a  young 
Florentine    called  Claudio. 

Mess.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  equally 
remembered  by  Don  Pedro :  He  hath  borne  him- 
self beyond  the  promise  of  his  age  ;  doing,  in  the 
figure  of  a  lamb,  the  feats  of  a  lion  :  he  hath,  in- 
deed, better  bettered  exucctation,  than  you  must 
ex|>ect  of  me  to  tell  you  now. 

Leon,  He  hath  an  uncle  hero  in  Messina  will  be 
very  much  glad  of  if. 

Mess.  I  have  already  delivered  him  letters,  and 
there  appears  much  joy  in  him ;  even  so  much, 
that  joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  enough,  with- 
out a  badge  of  bitterness.' 


1  The  old  copies  read  Don  Peter. 
'3  Of  all  the  transports  of  joy,  that  which  is  attended 
by  tears  is  least  uffensive ;  because,  carrying  with  it 
this  mark  of  pain,  it  allays  the  envy  that  usually  at- 
tends anothers  happiness.  This  Is  finely  called  a  mo- 
desi  joy,  such  a  one  as  did  not  insult  the  observer  by 
an  indication  of  happiness  unmixed  with  pain.  In 
Chapman's  version  of  the  iOth  Odyssey,  a  somewhat 
imilar  expression  occurs  : 

' our  eyes  wore 

The  same  wet  badj^e  of  weak  hiuuanity.* 


L.eon,  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ? 

Mess.  In  great  measure.* 

Leon.  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness  :  There  are 
no  faces  truer  than  those  that  are  so  washed.  How 
much  better  it  is  to  weep  at  joy,  than  to  joy  at 
weeping  ! 

BeaL  I  pray  you,  is  signior  Montanto*  returned 
from  the  wars,  or  no  7 

Afrs*.  I  know  none  of  that  name,  lady ;  there 
was  none  such  in  ihc  army  of  any  sort.' 

Leon.  What  is  he  that  you  ask  for,  niece  ? 

Hero.  My  co«sin  nienns  signior  Benedick  of 
Padua. 

Mess.  O,  he  is  returned ;  and  as  pleasant  as  ever 
he  was. 

Beat.  He  set  up  his  bills'  here  in  Messina,  and 
challenged  Cunid  at  the  flight :'  and  my  unde'e 
fool,  reading  the  challenge,  subscribed  (or  Cupid, 
and  challenged  him  at  Ihe  bird-bolt.  I  pray  you, 
how  many  hath  he  killed  and  eaten  in  these  wars  f 
But  how  many  hath  he  killed  ?  for,  indeed,  I  pro- 
mised to  eat  all  of  his  killing. 

Leon.  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick 
too  much  ;  but  he'll  be  meet*  with  you,  I  doubt  it 
not. 


This  is  an  iilea  which  Shakspeare  seems  lo  have  da- 
lighted  to  iniroUuce.    It  occinrs  agaiu  in  Macbeth : 

' my  plenteous  joys. 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 

In  di'o|)s  of  sorrow.' 

3  i.  c.  in  abundance. 

4  Montanio  was  one  of  the  ancient  terms  of  Ihe  fencinf 
school ;  R  title  humorously  given  lo  one  whom  she 
would  represent  as  a  bravado.  6  Rank. 

6  This  phrase  was  in  common  use  for  aflixing  a 
printed  notice  in  some  public  place,  long  liefore  Shad 
8|)eare'8  time,  and  long  after.  It  is  amply  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Douce,  in  his  'Illustrations  of  ShakViiesre.' 

7  Flights,  were  lone  and  light  feathered  arrets,  that 
went  directly  u  the  mark. 

8£vcn. 
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Mess.  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in  these 
wars. 

£eat.  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  holp 
•  to  eat  it:  he  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man,  he 
hath  an  excellent  stomach. 

Mess.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady. 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady ; — But  what 
Lb  he  to  a  lord  V 

Mess.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man;  stuffed' 
with  all  honourable  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed  ;  he  is  no  less  than  a  stuffed 
man  :  but  for  the  stufhug, — Well,  we  are  all  mortal. 

Ljeun.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece :  there 
IS  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwi.tt  signior  Benedick 
and  her  :  they  never  meet,  but  there  is  a  skirmish 
of  wit  between  them. 

Beat.  Alas,  he  gets  nothing  by  that.  In  our  last 
condict,  four  of  his  five  wits^  went  halting  off,  and 
now  is  the  whole  man  governed  with  one  :  so  that 
if  he  have  wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let 
him  bear  it  for  a  ditterence'  between  himself  and 
his  horse:  for  it  is  all  the  wealth  that  he  hiMh  left, 
to  be  known  a  reasonable  creature. — Who  is  his 
companion  now  ?  He  hath  every  month  a  new 
sworn  brother. 

Mess.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Beat.  Very  easily  possible  :  he  wears  his  faitl. 
but  as  the  fashion  of  his  hat,  it  ever  changes  with 
the  next  block.* 

Mess.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentleman  is  not  in  your 
books.' 

Beat.  No  :  an  he  were,  I  would  bum  my  study. 
But,  I  pray  you,  who  is  his  companion  ?  Is  there 
no  young  squarer'  now,  that  will  make  a  voyage 
with  him  to  the  devil '! 

Mess.  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right 
noble  Claudio. 

Beat.  O  Lord  I  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  dis- 
ease :  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence,  and 
the  taker  runs  presently  mad.  God  help  the  noble 
Claudio!  if  he  have  caught  the  Benedick,  it  will 
cost  him  a  thousand  pound  ere  he  be  cured. 

Mess.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Leon.  Yoji  will  never  run  mad,  niece. 

Beat.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January. 

Mess.  Don  Pedro  is  approached. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  attended  by  Bai-thazar  and 
others,  Don  John,  Claudio,  and  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  signior  Leonato,  you  are  come 
to  meet  your  trouble  :  the  fashion  of  the  world  is  to 
avoid  cost,  and  you  encounter  it. 

Leon.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the 
likeness  of  your  grace  :  for  trouble  being  gone,  com- 
fort should  remain  ;  but,  when  you  depart  from  me, 
sorrow  abides,  and  happiness  takes  his  leave. 

D.  Pedro.  You  embrace  your  charge'  too  wil- 
lingly.— I  think,  this  is  your  daughter. 

Leon.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Bene.  Were  you  in  doubt,  sir,  that  you  asked  her? 

Leon.  Signior  Benedick,  no  ;  for  then  were  you 
a  child. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  it  full  Benedick :  we  may 
guess  by  this  what  you  are,  being  a  man.  Truly, 
the  lady  fathers  herself:' — Be  happy,  lady!  for 
you  are  like  an  honourable  father. 


1  Sliiffed,  in  this  first  instance,  has  no  ridiculous 
meaning.  Mede,  in  his  discourses  on  Scripture, 
qu(ite»l  by  Edwards,  speaking  of  Adam,  says,  '  he 
whom  (iod  had  stuffed  with  so  many  excellent  quali- 
ties.'   And  ill  the  Whiter's  Tale  : 

'  Of  s/u^'d sufficiency.' 
Beatrice  starts  an  idea  at  the  words  stuffed  ti,cn,  and 
prudently  checks  herself  in  the  pursuit  of  it.    A  scuffed 
man  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  cant  phrases 
for  a  cuckold. 

■2  In  Shakspeare's  time  wit  was  the  general  term  for 
intellectual  power.  The  tcits  seem  to  have  been 
reckoned  _/fce  by  analogy  to  the  five  senses.  So  in 
Lear,  Act  iii.  So.  4 :  '  Bless  thy  five  wits.' 

3  This  is  an  heraldic  term.  So,  in  Hamlet,  Ophelia 
Bays,  '  You  may  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference.' 


Bene.  If  signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she  would 
not  have  his  head  on  her  shoulders,  for  all  Messina, 
as  like  him  as  she  is. 

Beat.  I  wonder,  tliat  you  will  still  be  talking, 
signior  Benedick  ;  no  body  marks  you. 

Bene.  What,  my  dear  lady  Disdain  !  are  you  yet 
living  ? 

Beat.  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die,  while  sho 
hath  such  meet  food  to  feed  it,  as  signior  Benedick  ? 
Courtesy  itself  must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you  come 
in  her  presence. 

Bene.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turn-coat : — But  it  is 
certain,  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted : 
and  I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not 
a  hard  heart ;  for,  truly,  I  love  none. 

Beat.  A  dear  happiness  to  women  ;  they  would 
else  have  been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor.  I 
thank  God,  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humour 
for  that ;  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow, 
than  a  man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Bene.  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind ! 
so  some  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestir 
nate  scratched  face. 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an 
'twere  such  a  face  as  yours  were. 

Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

Beat.  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast 
of  yours. 

Bene.  I  would  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your 
tongue  ;  and  so  good  a  continuer  :  But  keep  your 
way  o'God's  name  ;  I  have  done. 

Beat.  You  always  end  with  a  jade's  trick ;  I  know 
you  of  old. 

U,  Pedro.  This  is  the  sum  of  all :  Leonato, — sig- 
nior Claudio,  and  signior  Benedick, — my  dear  friend 
Leonato  hath  invited  you  all.  I  lell  him,  we  shall 
stay  here  at  the  least  a  month  ;  and  he  heartily  prays, 
some  occasion  may  detain  us  longer  :  I  dare  swear 
he  is  no  hypocrite,  but  prays  from  his  heart. 

Leon.  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be 
forsworn. — Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my  lord,  being 
reconciled  to  tlie  prince  your  brother,  I  owe  you  all 
du^. 

Jj.  John.  I  thank  you  ;  I  am  not  of  many  words, 
but  I  thank  )%u. 

Leon.  Please  it  your  grace  lead  on  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Your  hand.  Leonato ;  we  will  go  toge- 
ther.      [JExeuni  all  but  Benedick  and  Claudio. 

Claud.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter  of 
signior  Leonato  ? 

Bene.  I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Claud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  ladv  ? 

Bene.  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  honest  man 
should  do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment ;  or  would 
you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom,  as  being  a 
professed  tyrant  to  their  sex  ? 

Claud.  No,  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  sober  judgment. 

Bene.  Why,  i'faith,  methinks  she  is  too  low  for  a 
high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise,  and  too  lit^ 
tie  for  a  great  praise :  only  this  commendation  I  can 
afford  her ;  that  were  she  other  than  she  is,  she 
were  unhandsome  ;  and  being  no  other  but  as  she 
is,  I  do  not  like  her. 

Claud.  Thou  thinkest,  I  am  in  sport;  I  pray  thee, 
tell  me  truly  how  thou  likest  her. 

Bene.  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  inquire  after 
her. 


4  The  mould  on  which  a  hat  is  formed.  It  is  here 
used  for  shape  or  fashion.  See  note  on  Lear,  Act  iv 
Sc.  6. 

5  The  origin  of  this  phrase,  which  is  still  in  common 
use,  has  not  been  clearly  explained,  though  the  sense 
of  it  is  pretty  generally  understood.  The  most  probable 
account  derives  it  from  the  circumstance  of  servants 
and  retainers  being  entered  in  the  books  of  those  to 
whom  they  were  attached.  To  be  t«  one's  books  was 
to  be  in  favour.  That  this  was  the  ancient  sense  of  the 
phrase,  and  its  origin,  appears  from  Florio,  in  V. — 
'  Casso.  Cashier'd,  crossed,  cancelled,  or  put  out  of 
booke  and  checke  roule.' 

6  Quarreller. 

7  Burthen,  incumbrance. 

8  This  phrase  is  common  in  Dorsetshire.  <  Aek  fit* 
thers  himseh  '  is  like  his  father 
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I  Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel? 
,  Bent.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But  speak 
you  this  with  a  sad  brow?  or  do  you  play  the  flout- 
ing Jack  ;  to  tell  us  C  upid  is  a  good  hare-finder,  and 
Vulcan  a  rare  carpenter  ? '  Come,  in  what  key  shall 
a  man  take  you  to  go  in  the  song  ?* 

Claud.  In  mine  eye,  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that 
ever  I  looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I 
Bee  no  such  matter :  there's  her  cousin,  an  she  were 
not  possessed  with  a  fury,  exceeds  her  as  much  in 
beauty,  as  the  first  of  May  does  the  last  of  Decem- 
ber. But  I  hope,  you  have  no  intent  to  turn  hus- 
band ;  have  you? 

Claud.  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had 
Bwom  the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be  my  wife. 

Bene.  Is  it  come  to  this,  i'faith  ?  Hath  not  the 
world  one  man,  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  sus- 
picion ?••  Shalt  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  threescore 
again  ?  Go  to,  i'faith  ;  an  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy 
neck  into  a  yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away 
Sundays.*  Look,  Don  Pedro  is  returned  to  seek 
you. 

Re-enter  Dor  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here,  that 
you  followed  not  to  Leonato's? 

Bene.  I  would,  your  grace  would  constrain  me  to 
tell. 

D.  Pedro.  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear.  Count  Claudio  :  I  can  be  secret 
as  a  dumb  man,  I  would  have  you  think  so  ;  but  on 
my  allegiance, — mark  you  this,  on  my  allegiance  : 
—He  is  in  love.  With  who  ?— now  that  is  your 
grace's  part. — Mark,  how  short  his  answer  is : — 
With  Hero,  Leonato's  short  daughter. 

Claud.  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord :  it  is  not  so. 
nor  'twas  not  so ;  but,  indeed,  God  forbid  it  should 
be  so.' 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God 
forbid  it  should  be  otherwise. 

J).  Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  love  her;  for  the  lady  is 
very  well  worthy. 

Claud.  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord. 

J).  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought 

Claud.  And,  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.  And,  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my  lord, 
I  spoke  mine. 

Claud.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D.  Pedro.  That  sne  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be  loved, 
nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the  opinion 
that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me  ;  I  will  die  in  it  at 
the  stake. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic 
in  the  despite  of  beauty. 

Claud.  And  never  could  maint^n  his  part,  but  in 
the  force  of  his  will.* 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me  I  thank  her ; 
that  she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give  her  most 


1  Do  you  scoff  and  mock  in  telling  us  that  Cupid, 
who  is  blind,  is  a  good  hare-finder  ;  and  that  Vulcan,  a 
blacksmith,  is  a  good  carpenter  i  Do  you  mean  to 
amuse  us  with  improbable  stories  ? 

3  i.  e.  to  join  in  the  song. 

8  i.  e.  subject  his  head  to  the  disquiet  of  jealousy. 

4  i.  e.  become  sad  and  serious.  Alluding  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Puritans  usually  spent  the  Sabbath, 
With  sighs  and  gruntings,  and  other  hypocritical  marks 
of  devotion. 

6  The  old  tale,  of  which  this  is  the  burthen,  has  been 
traditionally  preserved  and  recovered  by  Mr.  Blake- 
way,  and  is  perha])s  one  of  the  most  happy  illustrations 
Of  Shakspeare  that  has  ever  appeared. 

6  Alluding  to  the  definition  of  a  heretic  in  the  schools. 

7  That  is,  teear  a  horn  on  my  forehead,  which  the 
huntsman  may  blow.  Jl  recheat  is  the  sound  by  which 
the  dogs  are  called  back. 

8  i.  e.  bngle-horn. 

9  A  belt.  The  meaning  seems  to  be  '  or  that  I  should 
be  compelled  to  carry  a  horn  on  my  forehead  where 
there  is  nothing;  visible  to  support  it.' 


humble  thanks :  but  that  I  will  have  a  rechemt* 
winded  in  my  forehead,  or  hang  my  bugle*  in  an 
invisible  baldrick,^  all  women  shall  pardon  me : 
Because  I  will  not  do  them  the  wrong  to  mistrust 
any,  I  will  do  myself  the  right  to  trust  none :  and 
the  fine'"  is,  (for  the  which!  may  go  the  finer,)  I 
will  live  a  bachelor. 

D.  Pedro.  I  shall  see  thee,  ere  I  die,  look  pale 
with  love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hunger, 
my  lord ;  not  with  love :  prove,  that  ever  I  lose  more 
blood  with  love,  than  I  will  get  again  with  drinking, 
pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's  pen,  and 
tiang  me  up  at  the  door  of  a  brothel-house,  for  the 
sign  of  blind  Cupid. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fell  from  thia 
faith,  thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument.' ' 

Bene.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,'* 
and  shoot  at  me  ;  and  he  that  hits  me,  let  him  be 
clapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  called  Adam." 

x).  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  try : 
In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  hear  theyoke.^* 

Bene.  The  savage  bull  may  ;  but  if  ever  the  sen- 
sible Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's  horns, 
and  set  them  in  my  forenead :  and  let  roe  be  vilely 
painted ;  and  in  such  great  letters  as  they  write. 
Here  i»  gnod  hone  to  hire,  let  them  signify  under  my 
sign — Here  you  may  tee  Benedick  the  married  man. 

Claud.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  would'a'. 
be  horn-mad. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  hia 
quiver  in  Venice,'*  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene.  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too  then. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the 
hours.  In  the  mean  time,  good  signior  Benedick. 
Impair  to  Leonato's ;  commend  me  to  him,  and  tell 
him,  I  will  not  fail  him  at  supper ;  for,  indeed,  he 
hath  made  ereat  preparation. 

Bene.  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for 
such  an  embassage  :   and  so  I  commit  you — 

Claud.  To  the  tuition  of  God  :  From  my  hou»e. 
(if  I  had  it)— 

D.  Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July  :  Your  loving  friend, 
Benedick. 

Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not :  The  body  of 
your  discourse  is  sometime  guarded'*  with  frag- 
ments, and  the  guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on 
neither ;  ere  you  flout  old  ends  any  further,  exa- 
mine your  conscience,'*  and  so  I  leave  you. 

[Exit  Beitkdick. 

Claud.  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may  do  me 

J;ood. 
ro.  My  love  is  thine  to  teach  ;    teach  it 
but  how, 
And  thou  shall  see  how  apt  it  is  to  learn 
Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 
Claud.  Hath  Leonato  any  son,  my  lord  ! 
D.  Pedro.  No   child    but  Hero,  she's  bis   only 
heir ; 
Dost  thou  aflect  her,  Claudio? 

Claud.  O  my  lord, 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 


10  Tliejine  Is  the  conclusion. 

11  A  capital  subject  for  satire. 

12  It  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  Inhuman  sports  of 
the  lime,  to  enclose  a  cat  in  a  wooden  tub  or  bottle  sus* 
pended  aloft  lo  be  shot  aL 

IS  i.  e.  Adam  Bell,  'a  paselne  ffood  archer,'  who, 
with  Clym  of  the  Cloughe  and  William  of  Cloudeslie, 
were  outlaws  as  famous  in  the  north  of  Etkgland,  as  Ro. 
bin  Hood  and  his  fellows  were  in  the  midland  counties. 

14  This  line  is  from  The  Spanish  Trasredy,  or  Hiero- 
nimo,  fcc. ;  and  occurs,  with  a  slight  variation,  In  Wat- 
son's Sonnets,  1581. 

15  Venice  is  represented  in  the  same  light  as  Cyprus 
among  the  ancients,  and  it  is  this  character  of  the  people 
that  Is  here  alluded  to. 

16  Triinmeil   ornamented. 

17  '  Examine  ifyour  sarcasms  do  not  touch  yourself.* 
Old  ends  probably  means  the  conclusions  of  tetters, 
which  were  frequentJy  couched  In  the  quaint  Ibrms 
used  above 
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That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love  : 
But  now  I  am  return'd,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desires, 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is, 
Saying,  I  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  wars. 

1).  Pedro.  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently. 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words: 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it ; 
And  I  will  break  with  her,  and  with  her  father. 
And  thou  shalt  have  her  :  Was't  not  to  this  end. 
That  thou  began'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story  ? 

Claud.  How  sweetly  do  you  minister  to  love. 
That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion  ! 
But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 
I  would  have  salv'd  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 

jD.  Pedro.  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader 
than  the  flood  ? 
The  fairest  grant  is  the  necessity  : ' 
Look,  what  will  serve,  is  fit:  'tis  once,''  thoulov'st; 
And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 
I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night ; 
I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise. 
And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Clandio ; 
And  in  her  bosom  I'll  unclasp  my  heart, 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force 
And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale: 
Then,  after,  to  her  father,  will  I  break  ; 
And,  the  conclusion  is,  she  shall  be  thine : 
In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     A  Room  in  Leonato's  House.     En- 
ter Leonato  and  Antonio. 

L,eon.  How  now,  brother  ?  Where  is  my  cousin, 
your  son  ?     Hath  he  provided  this  musick  ? 

Ant.  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But,  brother,  I 
can  tell  you  strange  news  that  you  yet  dreamed 
not  of. 

Leon.  Are  they  good? 

Ant.  As  the  event  stamps  them  ;  but  they  have 
a  good  cover,  they  show  well  outward.  The  prince 
and  Count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick-pleashed' 
alley  in  my  orchard,  were  thus  much  overheard  by 
a  man  of  mine  :  The  prince  discovered  to  Claudio, 
that  he  loved  my  niece  your  daughter,  and  meant 
to  acknowledge  it  this  night  in  a  dance  ;  and,  if  he 
found  her  accordant,  he  meant  to  take  the  present 
time  by  the  top,  and  instantly  break  with  vou  of  it. 

I^on.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit,  that  told  you  this  ? 

Ant.  A  good  sharp  fellow :  I  will  send  for  him, 
and  question  him  yourself. 

Leon.  No,  no  ;  we  will  hold  it  as  a  dream,  till  it 
appear  itself: — but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter 
withal,  that  she  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  an 
answer,  if  perad venture  this  be  true.  Go  you,  and 
tell  her  of  it.  [Several  persons  cross  the  stage.^  Cou- 
sins,* you  know  what  you  have  to  do. — O,  I  cry 
you  mercy,  friend ;  you  go  with  me,  and  I  will  use 
your  skill: — Good  cousins,  have  a  care  this  busy 
time.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.    Another  Room  in 'Leona.to's  House. 
Enter  Don  John  and  Conrade. 

Con.  What  the  good  year,'  my  lord !  why  are 
you  thus  out  of  measure  sad  ? 


D.  John.  Tliere  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion 
that  breeds  it,  therefore  the  sadness  is  without  limit. 

Con.  You  should  hear  reason. 
£>.  John.  And  when  I  have  heard  it,  what  blessing 
bringeth  it  ? 

Con.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  yet  a  patient  suf- 
ferance. 

D.  John.  I  wonder,  that  thou  being  (as  thou  say'st 
thou  art)  born  under  Saturn,  goest  about  to  apply 
a  moral  medicine  to  a  mortifymg  mischief.  I  can- 
not hide  what  I  am :"  I  must  be  sad  when  I  have 
cause,  and  smile  at  no  man's  jests  ;  eat  when  I  have 
stomach,  and  wait  for  no  man's  leisure  ;  sleep  whea 
I  am  drowsy,  and  tend  to  no  man's  biisiness  ;  laugh 
when  I  am  merry,  and  claw'  no  man  in  his  humour. 

Con.  Yea,  but  you  must  not  make  the  full  show 
of  this,  till  you  may  do  it  without  controlment.  You 
have  of  late  stood  out  against  your  brother,  and  he 
hath  ta'en  you  newly  into  his  grace  ;  where  it  is  ini- 
possible  you  should  take  true  root,  but  by  the  fair 
weather  that  you  make  yourself:  it  is  needful  that 
you  frame  the  season  for  your  own  harvest. 

D.  John.  I  had  rather  be  a  canker^  in  a  hedge, 
than  a  rose  in  his  grace  ;  and  it  better  fits  my  blood 
to  be  disdained  of  all,  than  to  fashion  a  carriage  to 
rob  love  from  any;  in  this,  though  I  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  flattering  honest  man,  it  must  not  be  denied 
that  I  am  a  plain-dealing  villain.  I  am  trusted  with 
a  muzzle,  and  enfranchised  with  a  clog  ;  therefore 
I  have  decreed  not  to  sing  in  my  cage  :  If  I  had  my 
mouth,  I  would  bite  ;  if  I  had  my  liberty,  I  would  do 
my  liking :  in  the  mean  time,  let  me  be  that  I  am, 
and  seek  not  to  alter  me. 

Con.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent  ? 

J).  John.  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only.* 
Who  comes  here  ?    What  news,  Borachio  ? 
Enter  Borachio. 

Bora.  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper ;  the 
prince,  your  brother,  is  royally  entertained  by  Leo- 
nato  ;  and  I  can  give  you  intelligence  of  an  intended 
marriage. 

D.  John.  Will  it  serve  for  any  model'"  to  build 
mischief  on  ?  What  is  he  for  a  fool,  that  betroths 
himself  to  unquietness  ? 

Bora.  Marrv,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

Z).  John.  Who  ?  the  most  exquisite  Claudio  ? 

Bora.  Even  he. 

D.  John.  A  proper  squire!  And  who,  and  who? 
which  wav  looks  he  ? 

Bora.  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
Leonato. 

D.  John.  A  very  forward  March  cliick !  How 
came  you  to  this  ? 

Bora.  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was 
smoking  a  musty  room,' '  comes  me  the  prince  and 
Claudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad'*  conference:  I  whipt 
me  behind  the  arras ;  and  there  heard  it  agreed  up- 
on, that  the  prince  should  woo  Hero  for  himself,  and 
having  obtained  her,  give  her  to  count  Claudio. 

D.  John.  Come,  come,  let  us  thither ;  this  may 
prove  food  to  my  displeasure  ;  that  young  start-up 
hath  all  the  glory  of  my  overthrow  ;  if  I  can  cross 
him  any  way,  I  bless  myself  every  way  :  You  are 
both  sure,"  and  will  assist  me  ? 


1  Mr.  Hayley,  with  great  acuteness,  proposed  to  read 
•  The  fairest  gram  is  to  necessity  ;'  i.e.'  necessitas  quod 
eo^it  dfffendit.''  The  meaning  may  however  be — '  The 
fairest  or  most  equitable  concession  is  that  which  is 
needful  only.' 

2  i.  e.  once  for  all.  So,  in  Coriolanus  :  '  Once  if  he 
do  require  our  voices,  we  ought  not  to  deny  him.'  See 
Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

3  Thickly  interwoven. 

4  Cousins  were  formerly  enrolled  amonj  the  depend- 
ants, if  not  the  domestics  of  great  families,  such  as  that 
of  Leonato. — Petruchio,  while  intent  on  the  subjection 
of  Katharine,  calls  out  in  terms  imperative  for  his  cousin 
Ferdinand. 

5  The  commentators  say,  that  the  original  form  of 
this  exclamation  was  the  gougere,  i.  e.  morbus  gallicusj 


which  ultimately  became  obscure,  and  was  corrupted 
into  the  good  year,  a  very  opposite  form  of  expression. 

6  This  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  natural  touches.  An 
envious  and  unsocial  mind,  too  proud  to  give  pleasure, 
and  too  sullen  to  receive  it,  always  endeavours  to  hide 
its  malignity  from  the  world  and  from  itself,  under  the 
plainness  of  simple  honesty,  or  the  dignity  of  haughty 
independence. 

7  Flatter. 

8  ^  canker  is  the  canker-rose,  or  dog-rose.  '  I  had 
rather  be  a  neglected  dog-rose  in  a  hedge,  than  a  gay. 
den-rose  if  it  profited  by  his  culture.' 

9  i.  e.  '  for  I  make  nothing  else  my  counsellor.' 

10  Model'xa  here  used  in  an  unusual  sense. but  BuDoi 
kar  explains  it,  '  Uodel,  the  plalforme,  or  form  of  any 
thing.' 

11  The  neglect  of  cleanliness  among  our  ancenon 
rendered  such  precautions  too  often  necessary. 

13  Serious.  13  i.  e.  to  be  depended  on. 
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Con.  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

D.  John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper ;  their  cheer 
is  the  greater,  that  I  am  subdued :  'Would  the  cook 
were  of  my  mind ! — Shall  we  go  prove  what's  to  be 
done? 

Bora.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.      [ExeutU. 


ACT  II. 
SCENE  I.    A  Hall  in  Leonato's  House.    Enter 
Leonato,  Astonio,  Hero,   Beatrice,   and 
others. 

Leon.  Was  not  count  John  here  at  supper  7 

jint.  I  saw  him  not. 

Beat.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks  !  I  never 
can  see  him,  but  I  am  heart-burned  an  hour  after. 

Hero.  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition. 

Beat.  He  were  an  excellent  man,  that  were  made 
just  ia  the  mid-way  between  him  and  Benedick  : 
the  one  b  too  like  au  image,  and  says  nothing ; 
and  the  other,  too  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  ever- 
more tattling. 

Leon.  Then  half  signior  Benedick's  tongue  \n 
count  John's  mouth,  and  half  count  John's  melan- 
choly in  signior  Benedick's  face, — 

Beat.  With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good  foot,  uncle, 
and  money  enough  in  his  purse,  such  a  man  wonld 
win  any  woman  m  the  world, — if  he  could  get  Iwr 
good  will. 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get 
thee  a  husband,  if  thou  bo  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

Ant.  In  faith,  she  is  too  curst. 

Beat.  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst:  I  shall  les- 
sen God's  sending  that  way :  for  it  is  said,  God 
tendx  a  curst  cow  short  horns;  but  to  a  cow  too  curst 
he  sends  none. 

Leon.  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send  you 
no  horns. 

Beat.  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband :  for  the 
which  blessing,  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every 
morninw  and  evening:  Lord  !  I  couldf  not  endure  a 
husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face ;  I  had  rather  lie 
in  the  woollen. 

Leon.  You  may  light  upon  a  husband,  that  hath 
no  beard. 

BeaL  What  should  I  do  with  him  ?  dress  him  in 
my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  waiting  gentlewo- 
man /  He  that  hath  a  beard,  is  more  than  a  youth  • 
and  he  that  hath  no  beard,  is  less  than  a  man :  and 
he  that  is  more  than  a  youth,  is  not  for  me  ;  and  he 
that  is  less  than  a  man,  I  am  not  for  him.  There- 
fore I  will  even  take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  bear- 
herd,  and  lead  his  apes  into  hell. 

Leon.  Well  then,  go  you  into  hell  ? 

Beat.  No ;  but  to  the  gate ;  and  tliere  will  the 
devil  meet  me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on 
his  head,  and  say.  Get  you  to  lieaven,  Beatrice,  get 
you  to  hearten  ;  here's  no  place  for  you  maids :  so  de- 
liver I  up  my  apes,  and  away  to  Saint  Peter  for  the 
heavens ;  he  shows  me  where  the  bachelors  sit,  and 
there  live  we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 

Ant.  Well,  niece,  [To  Hero.]  I  trust,  you  will 
be  ruled  by  your  father. 

Beat.  Ves,  faith  ;  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make 
courtesy,  and  say.  Father,  as  it  please  you :-  hut 
vet  for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be  a  handsome  fel- 
low, or  else  make  another  courtesy,  and  say,  Fa- 
iher,  as  it  please  me. 

I^on.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day 
fitted  with  n  husband. 

Beat.  Not  till  God-make  men  of  some  other  me- 
tal than  earth.  Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be 
over-mastered  with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust  7  to  make 
an  account  of  her  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl  ? 
No.  uncle,  I'll  none  :  Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren  • 
and  truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred     ' 


1  Importunate. 

2  A  measure,  In  old  lanifuage,  besMes  its  ordinarr 

meaning,  signifletl  also  a  dance. 
8  Lover. 

h«mTill"  '!i'  '  '^"^  Mb'dthM  your  ftce  should  be  as 
Homely  and  coarse  as  your  mask.' 


Leon.  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told  yo« ;  if 
the  prince  do  sohcit  you  in  that  kind,  you  kno# 
your  answer. 

Beat.  The  fault  will  be  in  the  musick,  cousin,  if 
you  be  not  woo'd  in  good  time  :  if  the  prince  be  too 
important,'  tell  him,  there  is  measure"  in  every 
thing,  and  so  dance  out  the  answer.  For  hear  me, 
Hero:  Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a 
Scotcnjig,  a  measure,  and  a  cinque-pace  ;  the  first 
suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as 
fantastical  ;  the  wadding,  mannerly-modest,  as  a 
measure  full  of  state  and  ancientry ;  and  then 
comes  repentance,  and,  with  his  bad  legs,  falls  into 
the  cinque-pace  faster  and  faster,  till  he  sink  into 
his  grave. 

Leon.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 

Beat.  I  hare  a  good  eye,  uncle  ;  I  can  see  a 
church  bv  day-light. 

Leon.  The  revellers  are  entering ;  brother,  make 
good  room. 

Enter  Doy  Pedro,  Claudio,  Bekedick,  Bal- 
thazar; Don  John,  Borachio,  Maroakit, 
Ursctla,  and  others,  masked. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your 
friend  ?' 

Hero.  So  you  walk  softly,  and  look  sweetly,  and 
say  nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk  ;  and,'  espe- 
cially, when  I  walk  awav. 

D.  Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company  ? 

Hero.  I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

D.  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so  7 

Hero.  When  I  like  your  favour ;  for  God  de- 
fend, the  lute  sl.',uld  he  like  the  case  !* 

jD.  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof;  within 
the  house  is  Jove.' 

Hero.  Why  then  your  visor  should  be  thatcb'd. 

J}.  Pedro.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love. 

^ [Takes  her  asidt. 

Bene.  Well,  I  would  you  did  Uke  me. 

Marg.  So  would  not  I,  for  your  own  sake ;  for 
I  have  many  ill  qualities. 

Bene.  Which  is  one  ? 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Bene.  I  love  you  the  better ;  the  hearers  mav 
cry.  Amen. 

Marg.  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer ! 

Balth.  Amen. 

Marg.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sight,  when 
the  dance  is  done  ! — Answer,  clerk. 

Balth.  No  more  words  |  the  clerk  is  answered. 

Urs.  I  know  you  well  enough ;  you  are  sinior 
Antonio. 

ArU.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head. 

Ant.  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Urs.  You  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  unless 
you  were  the  very  man  :  Here's  his  dry  hand  up 
and  down ;  you  are  he,  you  are  he. 

Ant.  At  a  word  I  am  not. 

Vrs.  Come,  come  ;  do  you  think  I  do  not  know 
you  by  your  excellent  wit?  Can  virtue  hide  itself? 
Go  to,  mum,  you  are  he ;  graces  will  appear,  and 
there's  an  end. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so  7 

Bene.  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ? 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I    was  disdainful,— and  that   I   had 

my  good  wit  out  of  the  Hundred  merry  Tales;* 

Well,  this  was  signior  Benedick  that  said  so. 

Bene.  What's  he  ? 

Beat.  I  am  sure,  you  know  him  well  enough. 


5  Aihidins  to  the  Table  of  Biiiiris  and  Philemon  in 
Ovid,  who  describes  the  old  couple  ad  living  in  a  thatch- 
ed cottage. 

• Stfpulfs  cl  cantta  tecia  palu«lri,' 

which  Ooldlng  renders  : 

'The  roofe  thereof  was  thatched  nW  wiik  mnw  uti 
fennlsh  reede.' 

6  This  was  the  term  foi  a  jrst-booA-  in  Shaksneare*S 
time,  from  a  popular  collection  of  that  name,  about  which 
the  commentators  were  much  nuzzled,  uiuii  a  large  frtf  • 
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Bene.  Not  I,  believe  me. 
Beat.  Did  he  never  make  you  laugh  ? 
Bene.  I  pray  you,  what  is  he? 
Beat.  VV  hy,  he  is  the  prince's  jester  ;  a  very  dull 
fool ,  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible'  slan- 
ders :  none  but  libertines  delight  in  him ;  and  the 
commendation  is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villany  ; 
for  he  both  pleaseth  men,  and  angers  them,  and  then 
they  laugh  at  him,  and  beat  him :   I  am  sure  he  is 
in  the  fleet :  I  would  he  had  boarded^  me. 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I'll  tell  him 
•what  you  say. 

Bea.  Do,  do :  he'll  but  break  a  comparison  or 
two  on  me  ;  which,  peradventure,  not  marked,  or 
not  laughed  at,  strikes  him  into  melancholy  ;  and 
then  there's  a  partridge  wing  saved,  for  the  fool 
will  eat  no  supper  that  night.  [Music  within. 

We  must  follow  the  leaders. 
Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 
Beat.  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave 
them  at  the  next  turning. 

[Dance.     Then  exeunt  all  but  Don  John, 

BoRACHio,  and  Claudio. 

J).  John.  Sure  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero, 

and  hath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with  him 

about  it :  The  ladies  follow  her,  and  but  one  visor 

remains. 

Bora.  And  that  is  Claudio :  I  know  him  by  his 
bearing.* 

D.  John.  Are  not  you  si»nior  Benedick  ? 
Claud.  You  know  me  well  ;  I  am  he. 
D.  John.  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my  brother 
in  his  love  :  he  is  enamoured  on  Hero  ;  I  pray  you, 
dissuade  him  from  her,  she  is  no  equal  for  his  birth  : 
you  may  do  the  part  of  an  honest  man  in  it. 
Claud.  How  know  you  he  loves  her  ? 
D.  John.  I  heard  him  swear  his  affection. 
Bora.  So  did  I  too ;  and  he  swore  he  would  mar- 
ry her  to-night. 

J).  John.  Come  let  us  to  the  banquet. 

[Exeunt  Don  John,  and  Borachio. 
Claud.  Thus  answer  I  in  name  of  Benedick, 
But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudio. — 
'Tis  certain  so  ; — the  prince  woos  for  himself. 
Friendship  is  constant  in  all  other  things, 
Save  in  the  office  and  affairs  of  love  : 
Therefore,*  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ; 
Let  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself. 
And  trust  no  agent :    for  beauty  is  a  witch, 
Ajainst  whose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood.' 
This  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof, 
Which  I  mistrusted  not :  Farewell,  therefore,  Hero  ! 

Re-enter  Benedick. 
Bene.  Count  Claudio  ? 
Claud.  Yea,  the  same. 
Bene.  Come,  will  you  go  with  me? 
Claud.  Whither? 

Bene.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your  own 
business,  count.     What  fashion  will  you  wear  the 


ment  was  discovered  in  XSlo,  by  my  late  lamented  friend 
the  Rev.  J.  Conybeare,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  Oxford. 
1  had  the  gratification  of  priming  a  few  copies  at  the 
Chiswick  press,  under  the  title  of  '  Shakspeare's  Jest 
Book.'  It  was  printed  by  Rastell,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  published  previous  to  1533.  Another  collec- 
tion of^  the  same  kind,  called,  '  Tales  and  Quicke  An- 
Bweres,'  printed  by  Berthelette,  and  of  nearly  equal 
antiquity,  was  also  reprinted  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that.this  collection  is  cited  by  Sir  John  Har- 
rington under  the  title  of  '  the  hundred  merry  tales.'  It 
continued  for  a  long  period  to  be  the  popular  name  for 
collections  of  this  sort,  for  in  the  London  Chaunticlere, 
1659,  it  is  mentioned  as  being  cried  for  sale  by  a  ballad 
man. 

1  Incredible,  or  inconceivable. 

3  Boarded,  besides  its  usual  meaning,  signified  ac- 
costed. 

3  Carriage,  demeanour. 

4  Let,  which  is  found  in  the  next  line,  is  understood 
here. 

5  Blood  signifies  amorous  heat  or  passion.  So,  in 
All's  Well  that  Ends  "Well,  Act.  iii.  Sc.  7. 

*  Now  his  important  blood  will  nought  deny, 
That  she'll  demand.' 

20 


garland  of?  About  your  neck,  like  an  usurer's 
chain?**  or  under  your  arm,  like  a  lieutenant's 
scarf?  You  must  wear  it  one  way,  for  tlie  princo 
hath  got  your  Hero. 

Claud.  I  wish  luH  joy  of  her. 
Bene.  Why,  thaTs  spoken  like  an  honest  drover  ; 
so  they  sell  bullocks.    But  did  you  think  the  princo 
would  have  served  you  thus  ? 
Claud.  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 
Bene.  Ho!  now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man: 
'twas  the  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you'll  beat 
the  post.  . 

Claud.  If  it  will  not  be,  I'll  leave  you.         [Exit. 
Bene.  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !  Now  will  he  creep 

into  sedges. But,  that  my  lady  Beatrice  should 

know  me,  and  not  know  me  !  The  Prince's  foo"  !— 
Ha !  it  may  be,  I  go  under  that  title,  because  I  am 
merry. — Yea;  but  so ;  I  am  apt  to  do  myself 
wrong :  I  am  not  so  reputed :  it  is  the  base,  the 
bitter  disposition  of  Beatrice,  that  puts  the  world 
into  her  person,  and  so  gives  me  out.'  Well,  I'll 
be  revenged  as  I  may. 

Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 
D.  Pedro.  Now,  signior,  where's  the  count.  Dia 
you  see  him  ? 

Bene.  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  play'd  the  part  of 
lady  Fame.  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a 
lodge  in  a  warren  ;°  I  told  him,  and,  I  think,  I  told 
him  true,  that  your  grace  had  got  the  good  will  of 
this  young  lady  ;  and  I  offered  him  my  company 
to  a  willow  tree,  either  to  make  him  a  garland,  as 
being  forsaken,  or  to  bind  him  up  a  rod,  as  being 
wortliy  to  be  whipped. 

D.  Pedro.  To  be  whipped !  What's  his  fault  ? 
Bene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  schoolboy  ;  who, 
being  overjoyed  with  finding  a  bird's  nest,  shows 
it  his  companion,  and  he  steals  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Will  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgres- 
sion ?    The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene.  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss,  the  rod  had 
been  made,  and  the  garland  too ;  for  the  garland 
he  might  have  worn  himself;  and  the  rod  he  might 
have  bestowed  on  you,  who,  as  I  take  it,  have  stol'n 
his  bird's  nest. 

Z>.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and  re 
store  them  to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying,  by  my 
faith  you  say  honestly. 

Z).  Pedro.  The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to 
you  ;  the  gentleman,  that  danced  with  ner,  told 
her,  she  is  much  wronged  by  you. 

Bene.  O,  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  at 
a  block ;  an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it, 
would  have  answered  her  ;  my  verv  visor  began  to 
assume  life,  and  scold  with  her  :'  She  told  me,  not 
thinking  I  had  been  myself,  that  I  was  the  prince's 
jester  :  that  I  was  duller  than  a  great  thaw :  hud- 
dluig  jest  upon  jest,  with  such  impossible'"  convey- 

6  Chains  of  gold  of  considerable  value  were,  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  worn  by  wealthy  citizens,  and 
others,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are  now  on  public 
occasions  by  the  aldermen  of  London.  Usury  was  then 
a  common  topic  of  invective.  So,  in  '  The  Choice  of 
Change,'  1598,  '  Three  sortes  of  people,  in  respect  of 
necessity,  may  be  accounted  good  : — Merchants,  for 
they  may  play  the  usurers,  instead  of  the  Jews,  &c.' 
Again,  '  There  is  a  scarcity  of  Jews,  because  Christiana 
make  an  occupation  of  MsunV.' 

7  '  It  is  the  disposition  of  Beatrice,  who  takes  upon 
herself  to  personate  the  world,  and  therefore  represents 
the  world  as  saying  what  she  only  says  herself.' 

8  A  parallel  thought  occurs  in  Isaiah,  c.  i.  where  the 
prophet,  in  describing  the  desolation  of  Judah,  says . 
'  The  daughter  of  Zion  is  left  as  a  cottage  in  a  vineyard, 
as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers,'  &c.  It  appears 
that  these  lonely  buildings  were  necessary,  as  the  cu- 
cumbers, &c.  were  obliged  to  be  constantly  watched  and 
watered,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  gathered  they 
were  forsaken. 

9  It  is  singularthat  a  similar  thought  should  b«  found 
in  the  tenth  Thebaid  of  Statins,  v.  658. 

' ipsa  Insanire  videtur 

Sphynx  galeas  custos.' 

10  L  e.  '  with  a  rapidity  equal  to  that  of  jugglert 
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ance  upon  me^  that  I  stood  like  a  man  at  a  mark, 
with  a  whole  army  shooting  at  me :  She  speaks 
poniards,  and  every  word  stabs:  if  her  breath  were 
as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  hv- 
ing  near  her,  she  would  infect  ^the  north  star.  I 
would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed 
Mrith  all  that  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  trans- 
gressed ;  she  would  have  made  Hercules  have 
turned  spit ;  yea,  and  have  cleft  his  club  to  make 
the  fire  too.  Come,  talk  not  of  her  ;  you  shall  find 
her  the  infernal  Ate'  in  good  apparel.  I  would  to 
God,  some  scholar  would  conjure  her  ;  for,  certain- 
ly, while  she  is  here,  a  man  may  live  as  quiet  in 
hell,  as  in  a  sanctuary  ;  and  people  sin  upon  pur- 
pose, because  they  would  go  thither  :  so,  indeed, 
all  disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  follow  her. 

Re-enter  C1.&UD10,  Beatrice,  Hero,  and 
Leonato. 

2).  Pedro.  Look,  here  she  comes. 

Bene.  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service 
to  the  world's  end  ?  1  will  go  on  the  slightest  errand 
now  to  the  Antipodes,  that  you  can  devise  to  send 
me  on  ;  I  will  fetch  you  a  tootbpicker  now  from  the 
farthest  inch  of  Asia ;  bring  you  the  length  of 
Prester  John's  foot ;  letch  you  a  hair  off  tho  great 
Cham's  beard:  do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pig- 
mies, rather  than  hold  three  words  conference  with 
this  harpy  :  You  have  no  employment  for  me  7 

Z).  Pedro.  None,  but  to  aesire  your  good  com- 
pany. 

Bene.  O  God,  sir,  here's  a  dish  I  love  not ;  I 
cannot  endure  my  lady  Tongue.  [£xit. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come  ;  you  have  lost  the 
heart  of  signior  Benedick. 

Beat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  a  while ; 
and  I  give  him  use'  for  it,  a  double  heart  for  his 
sintfle  one :  marry,  once  before,  he  won  it  of  me 
with  false  dice,  therefore  your  grace  may  ■^eW  say, 
I  have  lost  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Tou  have  put  him  down,  lady,  you 
have  put  him  down. 

Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my  lord, 
lest  I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools.  I  have 
brought  count  Claudio,  whom  you  sent  me  to  seek. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  how  now,  count  ?  wherefore  are 
you  sad  7 

Claud.  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  How  then  7   Sick. 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat.  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor 
merry,  nor  well :  but  civil,  count ;  civil  as  an 
orange,  and  something  of  that  jealous  complexion. 

Z).  Pedro.  I'faith,  ladv,  I  thmk  your  blazon  to  be 
true,  thoueh,  Pll  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so,  his  conceit 
IS  false.  Here,  Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in  thy  name, 
and  fair  Hero  is  won  ;  I  have  broke  with  her  father, 
and  his  good  will  obtained  :  name  the  day  of  mar- 
riase,  and  God  give  thee  joy  ! 

/..eon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with 
her  my  fortunes  :  his  grace  hath  made  the  match, 
and  all  grace  say  Amen  to  it ! 

Beat.  Speak,  count,  'tis  your  cue.* 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfectest  herald  ol  joy ;  I 
were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much. — 
Lady,  as  you  are  mme,  I  am  yours ;  I  give  away 
myself  for  you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange. 

Beat.  Speak,  cousin ,  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop  his 
mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  him  not  speak  neither. 

D.  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord  :  I  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it 
keeps  on  the  windy  side  of  care: — My  cousin  tells 
him  in  his  ear,  that  he  is  in  her  heart. 


whose  conveyances  or  tricks  appear  impossibililies. 
Impox.iible  may,  however,  be  used  In  the  sense  of  in- 
credible  or  inconceivahle,  both  here  anil  In  the  be.sr1n- 
nliig  of  the  scene,  where  Beatrice  speaks  of '  impostible 
■lanilers.' 

1  The  ^oddcai  of  discord. 

3  Interest. 

8  I.  e.  yniir  part  or  him  ;  a  phrase  among  the  play- 
ers.   F.  Ifota  on  Hamlet,  Act  U.  8c.  % 


Claud.  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat.  Good  lord,  for  alliance  ! — Thus  goes  ererr 
one  to  the  world  but  I,*  and  I  am  sun-burned  ;  1 
may  sit  in  the  corner,  and  cry,  heigh  ho !  for  a 
husband. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's 
getting ;  Hath  your  grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  you  ? 
Your  father  got  excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid  could 
come  by  them. 

Z>.  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me,  lady  7 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another 
for  working-davs  ;  your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear 
every  day : — But,  1  beseech  your  grace,  pardon 
roe  :  I  was  born  to  speak  all  mirth,  and  no  matter. 

D.  Pedro.  Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and  to 
be  merry  best  becomes  you  ;  for,  out  of  question, 
you  were  bom  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat.  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cri'd ;  but 
then  there  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was 
I  bom. — Cousins,  God  give  you  joy  ! 

Leon.  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I  told 
you  of  7 

Beat  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle. — By  your  grace's 
pardon.  [Exit  Beathice. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited  lady. 

Leon.  There's  little  of  the  melancholy  element 
in  her,  my  lord  :  she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she 
sleeps  ;  and  not  ever  sad  then ;  for  I  have  heard 
my  daughter  say,  she  hath  often  dreamed  of  un- 
happiness,'  and  waked  herself  with  laughing. 

D.  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a 
husband. 

Leon.  O,  by  no  means ;  she  mocks  all  her  wooen 
out  of  suit. 

Z).  Pedro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for  Bene- 
dick. 

I-eon.  O  lord,  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a  week 
married,  they  would  talk  themse'ves  mad. 

Z).  Pedro.  Cotmt  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to  go 
to  church  7 

Claud.  To-morrow,  mv  lord :  Time  goes  on 
crutches,  till  love  have  allliis  rites. 

Ije<m.  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son,  which  is 
hence  a  just  seven-night:  and  a  time  too  brief  too, 
to  have  all  things  answer  my  mind. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so  long 
a  breathing  ;  but,  I  warrant  thee,  Claudio,  the  time 
shall  not  go  dullv  by  us  :  I  will,  in  the  interim,  un- 
dertake one  of  Hercules'  labours  ;  which  is,  to  bring 
signior  Benedick  and  the  lady  Beatrice  into  a  moun- 
tain of  affection,'  the  one  with  the  other.  I  would 
fain  have  it  a  match  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion 
it,  if  you  three  will  but  minister  such  assist.ince  as 
I  shall  give  you  direction. 

Leon.  My  lord,  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost  me 
ten  nights'  watching. 

Claud.  And  I,  my  lord. 

Z).  Pedro.  And  you,  too,  gentle  Hero. 

Hero.  1  will  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord,  to 
help  mv  cousin  to  a  good  husband. 

Z>.  Pedro.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhopefullest 
husband  that  I  know :  thus  far  can  I  praise  him  : 
he  is  of  a  noble  strain,'  of  approved  valour,  ana 
confirmed  honesty.  I  will  teacn  vou  how  to  hu- 
mour your  cousin,  that  she  shall  fall  in  love  with 
Benedtck : — and  1,  with  your  two  helps,  will  so 
practice  on  Benedick,  that,  in  despite  of  his  quick 
wit  and  his  queasy*  stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love 
with  Beatrice.  If  we  can  do  this,  Cupid  is  no 
longer  an  archer ;  his  glory  shall  be  ours,  for  we 


4  i.  e.  good  lord,  how  many  alliances  are  forming ! 
Every  one  is  likely  to  be  married  but  1.  I  am  «<»• 
burned  means  '  I  have  lost  my  beauty  ,  and  am  conse- 
quently no  longer  an  object  to  tempt  a  man  to  marry.' 

u  i.  0.  mischief.  Vnkappy  was  often  used  fbr  ini'». 
ehievous,  as  we  now  say  an  unluety  boy  for  a  mi*. 
ehievout  boy. 

6  '  A  mountain  of  aftertion  ici'h  one  another'  Is,  «a 
Johnson  observes,  a  Strang  expression  ;  vet  all  that  Is 
meaiu  appears  to  be  '  a  great  deal  oraJRectlon.' 

7  The  same  as  «(rtne,  deecent,  lineage 

8  Sr^ueamlsh. 


ScEirx  m. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING 


IM 


are  the  only  loie-gods.     Go  in  with  me,  and  I  will 
tell  you  my  drift.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Don  John  and  Borachio. 

D.  John.  It  is  so :  the  count  Claudio  shall  marry 
the  daughter  of  Leonato. 

Bora.  Yea,  my  lord  ;  but  I  can  cross  it. 

D.  John.  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment 
will  be  medicinable  to  me  :  I  am  sick  in  displeasure 
lO  him  ;  and  whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affec- 
tion, ranges  evenly  with  mine.  How  canst  thou 
cross  this  marriage  ? 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  my  lord  ;  but  so  covertly 
that  no  dishonesty  shall  appear  in  me. 

J).  John.  Show  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think,  I  told  vour  lordship,  a  year  since, 
how  much  I  am  in  the  favour  of  Margaret,  the  wait- 
ing-gentlewoman to  Hero. 

D.  John.  I  remember. 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the 
night,  appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's  cham- 
ber-window. 

D.  John.  What  life  is  in  that  to  be  the  death  of 
this  marriage  ? 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  lies  in  you  to  temper. 
Go  you  to  the  prince,  your  brother  ;  spare  not  to  tell 
him,  that  he  hath  wronged  his  honour  in  marrying 
the  renowned  Claudio  (whose  estimation  do  you 
mightily  hold  up)  to  a  contaminated  stale,*  such  a 
one  as  Hero. 

JD.  John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that? 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  prince,  to  vex 
Claudio,  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato:  Look 
jfou  for  any  other  issue  ? 

D.  John.  Only  to  despite  them,  I  will  endeavour 
any  thing. 

Bora.  Go  then,  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw  Don 
Pedro  and  the  count  Claudio  alone :  tell  them, 
that  you  know  that  Hero  loves  me  ;  intend*  a  kind 
of  zeal  both  to  the  prince  and  Claudio,  as — in  love  of 
your  brother's  honour,  who  hath  made  this  match  ; 
and  his  friend's  reputation,  who  is  thus  like  to  be 
cozened  with  the  semblance  of  a  maid, — that  you 
have  discovered  thus.  They  will  scarcely  believe 
this  without  trial :  offer  them  instances  ;  which  shall 
bear  no  less  likelihood,  than  to  see  me  at  her  cham- 
ber-window ;  hear  me  call  Margaret,  Hero ;  hear 
Margaret  term  me  Claudio  ;'  and  bring  them  to 
see  this,  the  very  night  before  the  intended  wed- 
ding ;  for,  in  the  mean  time  I  will  so  fashion  the 
matter,  that  Hero  shall  be  absent ;  and  there  shall 
appear  such  seeming  truth  of  Hero's  disloyalty,  that 
jealousy  shall  be  call'd  assurance,  and  all  the  pre- 
paration overthrown. 

Z).  John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can, 
I  will  put  it  in  practice  :  Be  cunning  in  the  working 
this,  and  thy  fee  is  a  thousand  ducats. 

Bora,  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my 
cunning  shall  not  shame  me. 

Z).  John.  I  will  presently  go  learn  their  day  of 
marriage.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  HI.     Leonato's   Garden.    Enter  Bene- 
dick and  a  Boy. 
Bene.  Boy, — 
Boy.  Siguier. 


1  Shakspeare  uses  stale  here,  and  in  a  subsequent 
scene,  for  an  abandoned  woman.  A  stale  also  meant 
a  decoy  or  lure,  but  the  two  words  had  different  origins. 
It  is  obvious  why  the  term  was  applied  to  prostitutes. 

2  Pretend. 

3  The  old  copies  read  Claudio  here.  Theobald  al- 
tered it  to  Borachio  ;  yet  if  Claudio  be  wrong,  it  is  most 
probably  the  poet's  oversight.  Claudio  might  conceive 
that  the  supposed  Hero,  called  Borachio  by  the  name  of 
Claudio  in  consequence  of  a  secret  agreement  between 
them,  as  a  cover  in  case  she  were  overheard;  and  he 
would  know  without  a  possibility  of  error  that  it  was  not 
Claudio  with  whom  in  fact  she  conversed.  For  the 
other  arguments  pro  and  con  we  must  refer  to  the  va- 
riorum Shakspeare. 

4  Orchard  m  Shakspeare's  time  signified  a  garden. 
So,  in  Romeo  and  JuiiiC  ' 


Berte.  In  my  chamber-window  lies  a  book ;  bnng 
it  hither  to  me  in  the  orchard.* 

Boy.  I  am  here,  already,  sir. 

Bene.  I  know  that; — but  I  would  have  thee 
hence,  and  here  again.  [Exit  Boy.] — I  do  much 
wonder,  that  one  man,  seeing  how  much  another 
man  is  a  fool  when  he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to 
love,  will,  after  he  hath  laughed  at  such  shallow 
follies  in  others,  become  the  argument  of  his  own 
scorn,  by  faUing  in  love  :  And  such  a  man  is  Clau- 
dio. I  have  known  when  there  was  no  music  with 
him  but  the  drum  and  fife ;  and  now  had  he  rather 
hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe :  I  have  known,  when 
he  would  have  walked  ten  mile  afoot,  to  see  a  good 
armour ;  and  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights  awake, 
carving  the  fashion  of  a  new  doublet.'  He  was 
wont  to  speak  plain,  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an 
honest  man,  and  a  soldier ;  and  now  is  he  tum'd 
orthographer ;  his  words  are  a  very  fantastical  ban- 
quet, just  so  many  strange  dishes.  May  I  be  so 
converted,  and  see  with  these  eyes  ?  I  cannot  tell ; 
I  think  not :  I  will  not  be  sworn,  but  love  may  trans- 
form me  to  an  oyster ;  but  I'll  take  my  oatn  on  it, 
till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of  me,  he  shall  never 
make  me  such  a  fool.  One  woman  is  fair  ;  yet  I  am 
well :  another  is  wise  ;  vet  I  am  well :  another  vir- 
tuous ;  yet  I  am  well :  tut  till  all  the  graces  be  in 
one  woman,  one  woman  shall  not  come  in  mv  grace. 
Rich  she  shall  be,  that's  certain ;  wise,  or  I'll  none ; 
virtuous,  or  I'll  never  cheapen  her ;  fair,  or  I'll 
never  look  on  her  ;  mild,  or  come  not  near  me ;  no- 
ble, or  not  I  for  an  angel ;  of  good  discourse,  an 
excellent  musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what 
colour  it  please  God.^  Ha!  the  prince  and  mon- 
sieur Love  !  I  will  hide  me  in  the  arbour. 

[  Withdraws. 

Enter  Don  Pedro,  Leonato,  and  Claudio. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  my  good  lord : — How  still  the  even- 
ing is. 
As  hush'd  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony! 

D.  Pedro.  See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid  him- 
self? 

Claud.  O,  very  well,  my  lord  :  the  music  ended, 
We'll  fit  the  kid-fox'  with  a  penny-worth. 

Enter  Balthazar,  with  music. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  Balthazar,  we'll  hear  that  song 
again. 

Balth.  O  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
To  slander  music  any  more  than  once. 

I).  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency, 
To  put  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection : — 
I  pray  thee,  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Balth.  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will  sing; 
Since  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
To  her  he  thinks  not  worthy ;  yet  he  woos ; 
Yet  will  he  swear,  he  loves. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt  hold  longer  argument. 
Do  it  in  notes. 

Balth.  Note  this  before  my  notes. 

There's  not  a  note  of  mine  that's  worth  the  noting. 

D.  Pedro.  Why  these  are  very  crotchets  that  he 
speaks  : 
Note,  notes,  forsooth,  and  noting  !  [Musie. 

Bene.  Now,  Divine  air  1  now  is  his  soul  ravished  ! 


'  The  orchard  walls  are  high  and  hard  to  climb.' 
This  word  was  first  written  hort-yard,  then  by  corrap- 
tion  hort-chard,  and  hence  orchard. 

5  This  folly  is  the  theme  of  all  comic  satire. 

6  Benedick  may  allude  to  the  fashion  of  dyeing  the 
hair,  very  common  in  Shakspeare's  lime.  Or  to  that  of 
wearing  false  hair,  which  also  then  prevailed.  So,  in  a 
subsequent  scene :  "  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excel- 
lently, if  the  hair  were  a  thought  browner." 

7  Kid-fox  has  been  siipposed  to  mean  discovered  or 
delected  fox  ;  Kid  certainly  meant  known  or  discovered 
in  Chaucer's  time.  It  may  have  been  a  technical  term 
in  the  game  of  hide-fox;  old  terms  are  sometimes  longer 
preserved  in  jocular  sports  than  in  common  usage. 
Some  editors  have  printed  it  kid-fox ;  and  others  ex- 
plained it  young  or  cub-fox. 


Ill 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


Act  n 


.—la  it  not  strange,  that  sheep's  guts  should  hale 
souls  out  of  men's  bodies  ?— Well,  a  horn  for  my 
money,  when  all's  done. 
V"  Balthazar  sings. 

I. 

Balth.     Sigh  no  more,  ladies,  sigh  no  more, 
Men  were  deceivers  ever  ; 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore  ; 
To  one  thing  constant  never  : 
, .  Then  sigh  not  so, 

But  let  them  go, 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonny  ; 
Converting  all  your  sounds  of  tooe 
JntOf  Hey  nonny,  nonny. 
U. 
Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy  ; 
The  fraud  of  men  was  ever  so. 
Since  summer  first  was  leavy  : 
Then  sigh  not  so,  ^c. 
D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  good  song. 
Salth.  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 
D.  Pedro.  Ha  ?  no ;  no,  faith  ;  thou  singest  well 
enough  for  a  shifl. 

Bene.  [Aside.^  An  he  had  been  a  dog,  that  should 
have  howled  thus,  they  would  have   hanged  him  : 
and,  I  pray  God,  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief ; 
I  had   as  lief  have  heard  the   night-raven,'  come 
what  plague  could  have  come  after  it. 
■     i>.  Pedro.  Yea,  marry  ;    [To  Clapdio.] — Dost 
thou  hear,  Balthazar  ?  1  pray  thee,  get  us  some  ex- 
cellent music ;  for  to-morrow  ni^t  we  would  have 
It  at  the  lady  Hero's  chamber  wmdow. 
Balth.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord. 
D.  Pedro.     Do  so  :  farewell.  [Exeunt  Baltha- 
zar aru^  mit^ic.]      Come  hither,  Leonato  :    What 
was  it  you  told  me  of  to-day  ?  that  your  niece  Bea- 
trice was  in  love  with  signior  Benedick  7 

Claud.  O,  ay:— Stalk  on,  stalk  on;  the  fowl 
sits.*  [Aside  to  Pp dro.]  I  did  never  think  that 
lady  would  have  loved  any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I    neither  ;  but  most  wonderful, 

that  she  should  so  dote  on  signior  Benedick,  whom 

she  hath  in  all  outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to 

abhor. 

Bene.  Is't  possible  ?  Sits  the  wind  in  that  comer  ? 

[Aside. 
L^on.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
tliink  of  it ;  but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  enraged 
affection, — it  is  past  the  infinite  of  tliought.' 
D.  Pedro.     May  be,  she  doth  but  counterfeit. 
Claud.  Faith,  like  enough. 

Leon.  O  God  !  counterfeit !  There  never  was 
cpunterfoit  of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of  pas- 
sion, as  she  discovers  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  shows 
she  ? 

Claud.  Bait  the  hook  well ;  this  fish  will  bite. 

[Aside. 
Leon.  What  effects,  my  lord  !  She  will  sit  you, — 
You  heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 
Claud.  She  did,  mdeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you  7  Yoa  amaze 
me  :  I  would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  in- 
rincible  against  all  assaults  of  affection. 

Lfton.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord ;  es- 
pecially against  Benedick. 

Bene.  [Aside.]  I  should  think  this  a  eull,  but 
that  the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it :  knavery 
cannot,  sure,  hide  itself  in  such  reverence. 

Claud.  He  hath  ta'en  the  infection  ;  hold  it  up. 

[Ande. 
D.  Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection  known  to 
Benedick  7 


1  i.  e,  (he  owl. 

3  Thij  is  an  Hlhision  to  the  stalking-horse  ;  a  horse 
either  real  or  rartitioiiM,  by  which  the  fowler  anciently 
sciaened  hhnscif  (roin  the  sight  of  the  game. 

^  i.  e.  •  but  with  what  an  enra?ed  afl^cction  she  loves 
nien,  it  U  beyond  the  infinite  power  of  thoueht  to  con- 
ceive.' 

4  i.  e.  into  a  ihuosand  smaU  pieces  ;  it  should  b«  re> 


Leon.  No;  and  swears  she  never  will :  that's  het 
torment. 

Claud.  'Tis  true,  indeed  ;  so  your  daughter  £ays: 
Shall  I,  says  she,  that  have  so  oft  encounter'd  him 
with  scorn,  write  to  him  that  J  love  him  ! 

L^on.  This  says  she  now  when  she  is  beginning 
to  write  to  him  :  for  she'll  be  up  twenty  times  a 
night :  and  there  will  she  sit  in  her  smock,  till  she 
have  writ  a  sheet  of  paper: — my  daughter  tells  us 
all. 

Claitd.  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  re- 
member a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  of. 

Leon.  O  ! — When  she  had  writ  it,  anJ  was  read- 
ing it  over,  she  found  Benedick  and  Beatrice  be- 
tween the  sheet  !— 
Claud.  That. 

Leon  O  !  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  half- 
pence ;♦  railed  at  herself,  that  she  should  be  so  im- 
modest to  write  to  one  that  she  knew  would  flout 
her :  I  measure  him,  says  she,  by  my  own  spirit ;  for 
I  should  Jlout  him,  if  he  writ  to  me;  yea,  though  1 
love  him,  J  should. 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls, 
weeps,  sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays, 
curses: — O  sweet  Benedick  !  God  give  mepatience: 
Leon.  She  doth  indeed ;  my  daughter  says  so ; 
and  the  ecstasy'  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that 
my  daughter  is  sometime  afraid  she  will  do  a  des- 
perate outrage  to  herself:  It  is  very  true. 

D,  Pedro.  It  were  good,  that  Benedick  knew  of 
it  by  some  other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it. 

Claud.  To  what  end  ?  He  would  but  make  a  sport 
of  it,  and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

D.  Pedro.  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alms  to  hana 
him  :  She's  an  excellent  sweet  lady;  and,  out  of  aU 
suspicion,  she  is  virtuous. 

Claud.  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 
D.  Pedro.  In  every  thing  but  in  loving  Benedick. 
Leon,  O  ray  lord,  wisdom  and  blood''  combating; 
in  so  tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to  one,  that 
blood  hath  the   victory.     I  am  sorry  for  her,  as  I 
have  just  cause,  being  her  uncle  and  her  guardian. 
D.  Pedro.  I  would,  she  had  bestow'd  this  dotage 
on   me ;   I  would    have  datf 'd'  all  otlier  respects, 
and  made  her  half  myself :  I  pray  you,  tell  Bene- 
dick of  it,  and  hear  what  he  will  say. 
J.^eon.  Were  it  good,  think  you? 
Claud.  Hero  thinks  surely,  she  will  die  :  for  sh* 
says,  she  will  die  if  he  love'  ner  not ;  and  she  will 
die  ere  she  makes  her  love  known  ;  and  she  will  die 
if  he  woo  her,  rather  than  she  will  'bate  one  breath 
of  her  accustomed  crossness. 

1).  Pedro.  She  doth  well :  if  she  should  make 
tender  of  her  love,  'tis  very  nossibte  he'll  scorn  it ; 
for  the  man,  as  you  know  hlif  hath  a  contemptible* 
spirit. 

Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper'  man. 
D.  Pedro.  He  hath,  indeed,  a  good  outward  hap» 
piness. 

Claud.  'Fore  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very  wise. 
Z).  Pedro.  He  doth,  indeed,  show  some  sparka 
that  are  like  wit. 
£.eon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant. 
D.  Pedro.  As  Hector,  I  assure  you  :  and  in  the 
managing  of  tjuarrels  you  may  say  he  is  wise  ;  for 
either  he  avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or  un- 
dertakes them  with  a  most  christian-like  fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  necessarily  keep 
peace  ;  if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into 
a  quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling. 

1).  Pedro.  And  so  will  he  do ;  for  the  man  doth 
fear  God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him  bv  some 
large  jests  he  will  make.  Well.  I  am  sorry  for  your 
niece  :  Shall  we  go  see  Benedick,  and  tell  him  of 
her  love  ? 


membered  that  the  silver  halfjicuce,  which  were  then 
current,  were  very  minute  nieces. 

5  Sec  the  Tem]Ks(,  A.CI  iu.  Sc  1. 

6  i.  e.  passion. 

7  Tn  dajf  is  the  same  as  to  do  off,  to  dqf,  to  put  aside. 
S  That  IS,  a  spirit  incUaea  to  scorn  anil  contempc    It 

should  be  contemptuous. 

8  Handsome. 
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Vrs.  Sure,  I  think  so  ; 
And  therefore,  certainly,  it  were  not  good 
She  knew  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it. 

Hero.  Why,  you  speak  truth :  I  never  yet  saw 
man. 
How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featur'd, 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward  :'  if  fair-faced, 
She'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sbter  j 
If  black,  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antic. 
Made  a  foul  blot :'  if  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed  ; 
If  low,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut :' 
If  speaking,  why  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds  : 
If  silent,  why  a  block  moved  with  none. 
So  turns  she  every  man  the  wrong  side  out ; 
And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth. 

Urs.  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable. 

Hero.  No  :  nor  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  all  fashions. 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable : 
■But  who  dare  tell  her  so  ?  If  I  should  speak. 
She'd  mock  me  into  air ;    O,  she  woiila  laugh  me 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit.* 
Therefore  let  Benedick,  like  cover'd  fire, 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly  : 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks  ; 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling.* 

Uri.  Yet  tell  her  of  it  j  hear  what  she  will  say. 

Hero.  No  ;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion : 
And,  truly,  I'll  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stain  my  cousm  with  :  One  doth  not  know, 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Ur».  O,  do  not  do  your  cousin  such  a  wrong. 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgment, 
(Having  so  swift*  and  excellent  a  wit, 
As  she  IS  priz'd  to  have,)  as  to  refuse 
Su  rare  a  gentleman  as  signior  Benedick. 

Hero.  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

Un.  I  pray  you,  be  not  angry  with  me,  madam. 
Speaking  my  fancy  ;  signior  Benedick, 
For  shape,  tor  bearing,  argument,'  and  valour, 
Goes  foremost  in  report  through  Italy. 

Hero.  Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 

Urn.  His  excellency  did  earn  it,  ere  he  had  it.— 
When  are  you  married,  madam  ? 

Hero.  W'hy,  every  day ;— lo-inorrow :  Come,  eo  ii\: 
I'll  show  thee  gome  attires :  and  have  thy  counsel, 
Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 

Ur*.  She's  Um'd'  I  warrant  you ;  we  have  caught 
her,  madam. 

Hero.  If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  goes  by  haps  : 
Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

[Exeunt  Hero  ctnd  Urscla. 

Beatrice  advances. 
Seat,  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears  7'   Can  thia  be 
true  7 


1  Alluding  to  the  practice  of  witches  in  uttering  pray- 
ers, i.  e.  misinterpret  them.  Several  passages,  contain- 
ing a  simitar  train  of  thought,  are  cited  by  Mr.  Steeveus 
from  Lily's  Euphues. 

■i  A  black  man  here  means  a  man  wkh  a  dark  or  thick 
beard,  which  is  the  blot  in  nature's  drawing. 

8  An  agate  is  oiien  used  metaphorically  for  a  very 
diminutive  person,  in  allusion  to  the  figures  cut  in  agate 
for  rings,  &c.  Queen  Mab  is  described,  '  In  shape  no 
bigger  than  an  agate  stone  on  the  forefinger  ol  an  alder- 
man.'    See  note  on  K.  Henry  IV.  Part  2. 

4  The  allusion  is  to  an  ancient  punishment  inflicted  on 
those  who  refused  to  plead  to  an  indictment.  If  they 
continued  silent,  they  were  pressed  to  death  by  heavy 
weights  laid  on  their  stomach.  This  species  of  torture 
is  now  al)olished. 

6  This  word  is  intended  to  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyl- 
lable, it  was  sometimes  written  ticketing. 

6  Quick,  ready.  7  Conversation. 

8  i.  e.  ensnared  and  entangled,  as  a  sparrow  with 
'bird-lime. 

9  Alluding  to  the  proverbial  saying,  which  Is  as  old 
as  Pliny's  time  :  '  That  when  our  eart  do  glow  and 
tin«;te,  some  there  be  that  in  our  absence  do  talke  of  us.' 
Holland's  Translation,  B.  xxxiii.  p.  997. 

10  This  ima^o  is  taken  from  Falconry.  She  has  been 
charged  with  being  as  wild  ae  haggards  af  the  rock  ; 


Stand  I  condemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  so  much  ? 

Contempt,  farewell !  and  madden  pride,  adieu  ! 

No  glory  lives  behind  tlie  back  of  such. 
And,  Benedick,  love  on,  I  will  requite  thee  ; 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand  ;'" 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 

To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band  : 
For  others  say,  thou  dost  deserve  ;  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.   A  Room  in  Leonato's  House.   Enter 
Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  and  Lx- 

ONATO. 

D,  Pedro.  I  do  but  stay  till  your  marriage  be  con- 
summate, and  then  I  go  toward  Arragon. 

Claud.  I'll  bring  you  thither,  my  lord,  if  you'll 
vouchsafe  me. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  that  would  bo  as  great  a  soil  in 
the  new  gloss  of^  your  marriage,  as  to  show  a  child 
his  new  coat,  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it.  I  will  only 
be  bold  with  Benedick  for  his  company :  for,  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is 
all  mirth  ;  he  hath  twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow- 
string, and  the  little  hangman' '  dare  not  shoot  &t 
him :  he  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his 
tongue  is  the  clapper;  for  what  his  heart  thinks,  his 
tongue  speaks.'^ 

£ene.  Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 

Liton,  So  say  I :  methinks  you  are  sadder. 

Claud,  I  hope,  tie  be  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant ;  there's  no  true  drop 
of  blood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touch'd  with  love :  if  ho 
be  sad,  he  wants  money. 

Bene.  I  have  the  tooth-ach.'* 

D.  Pedro.  Draw  it. 

Bene.  Hang  it ! 

Claud.  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it  after- 
wards. 

B.  Pedro.  What,  sigh  for  the  toolh-ach  7 

J..eon,  Where  is  but  a  humour,  or  a  worm  7 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief,  but  he 
that  has  it. 

Claud.  Yet  say  I,  he  is  in  love. 

Z).  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fimcy'*  in 
him,  unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  dis- 
guises ;  as,  to  be  a  Dutchman  to-day ;  a  French- 
man to-morrow  ;  or  in  the  shape  of  two  countries  at 
once  ; '  *  as,  a  German  from  the  waist  downward,  all 
slops;"  and  a  Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  no 
doublet :  Unless  he  have  a  fancy  to  this  foolery,  as 
it  appears  he  hath,  be  is  no  fool  for  fancy,  as  you 
would  have  it  appear  he  is. 

Claud.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman. 


she  therefore  says,  that  wild  as  her  heart  is,  she  will 
tame  it  to  the  hand. 

11  Dr.  Farmer  has  illustrated  this  term  by  citing  a  pas- 
sage from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  B.  II.  C.  xiv. ;  but  il  seems 
probable  that  no  more  is  meant  by  hangtnan  than  «»«• 
cutioner,  slayer  of  hearts. 

12  A  covert  allusion  to  the  old  proverb : 

'  As  the  foot  rhinkeih 
The  bell  cUnketh.' 

13  So,  in  The  False  One,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

'  O  this  sounds  mangily. 
Poorly  and  scurvily  in  a  soldier's  mouth  ; 
You  had  best  be  troubled  with  the  toothach  too, 
For  lovers  ever  are.' 

14  A  play  upon  the  word  fancy,  which  Shakspeara 
uses  for  love,  as  well  as  for  Aumour,  caprice,  or  affeo  ■ 
tation. 

13  So,  in  The  Seven  deadly  Sinnes  of  London,  b^  < 
Decker,  1606,  '  For  an  Englishman's  sute  is  like  a  tral 
tor's  body  that  hath  beene  hanged,  drawne,  and  quar- 
tered, and  is  set  up  in  several  places  :  his  codpiece,  in 
Denmarke ;  the  collar  of  his  dublet  and  the  belly,  in  < 
France  ;  the  wing  and  narrow  sleeve,  in  Italy  :  the  short 
waste  hangs  over  a  botcher's  stall  in  Utricfi ;  his  huge 
slop()ea  ejieaks  Spanish  ;  Polonia  gives  him  the  bootes, 
&c. — and  thus  we  mocke  everie  nation  for  keeping  ona 
fashion,  yet  steale  patches  from  everie  of  them  to  piece 
out  our  pride ;  and  are  now  laughing-stocks  to  them,  tea  - 
cause  their  cut  so  scurvily  becomes  us.' 

16  Large  loose  breeches  or  truwsers.    Hence  s  slop 
ssllsr  for  one  who  fUrnishes  seamen,  lie.  with  clothes 
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there  IS  no  believing  old  signs :  he  brushes  his  hat 
o'  mornings  ;  What  should  that  bode  1 

D.  Pedro,  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the  bar- 
ber's? 

Claud.  No,  but  the  barber's  man  hath  been  seen 
with  him  ;  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath 
already  stufied  tennis-balls. 

Leon.  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by 
the  loss  of  a  beard. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  he  rubs  himself  with  civet:  Can 
you  smell  him  out  by  that  ? 

Claxid,  That's  as  much  as  to  say,The  sweet  youth's 
in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melan- 
choly. 

Claud.  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself?  for  the  which, 
I  hear  what  they  say  of  him. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit ;  which  is  now 
crept  into  a  lutestring'  and  now  governed  by  stops. 

h.  Pedro.  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for  him  : 
Conclude,  conclude,  he  is  in  love. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D.  Pedro.  "That  would  1  know  too ;  I  warrant, 
one  that  knows  him  not. 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions  ;  and,  in  despite 
of  all,  dies  for  him. 

D.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  up- 
wards.* 

Bene.  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tooth-ach. — 
Old  signior,  walk  aside  with  me  :  I  have  studied 
eight  or  nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you,  which 
these  hobby-horses  must  not  hear. 

[Exeunt  Benedick  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him  about 
Beatrice. 

Claud.  'Tis  even  so :  Hero  and  Margaret  have 
by  this  played  their  parts  with  Beatrice  ;  and  then 
the  two  bears  will  not  bite  one  another  when  they 
meet. 

Enter  Don  John. 

D.  John.  My  lord  and  brother,  God  save  you. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  brother. 

D.  John.  If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak 
with  you. 

D.  Pedro.  In  private  ? 

D.  John.  If  it  please  you: — yet  Count  Claudio 
may  hear;  for  what  I  would  speak  of  concerns  him. 

J).  Pedro.  What's  the  matter  ? 

D.  John.  Means  your  lordship  to  be  married  to- 
morrow? [To  Claucio. 
>           D.  Pedro.  You  know,  he  does. 

Z).  John.  I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows  what 
I  know. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you, 
discover  it. 

J).  John,  You  may  think,  I  love  you  not ;  let  that 
appear  hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me  by  that  I 
now  will  manifest :  For  my  brother,  I  think,  he  holds 
you  well ;  and  in  dearness  of  heart  hath  holp  to 
effect  your  ensuing  marriage  ;  surely,  suit  ill  spent, 
^nd  labour  ill  bestowed ! 

J).  Pedro.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

D.  John.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you  ;  and,  circum- 
stances shortened,   (for  she  hath  been  too  long  a 
talking  of,)  the  lady  is  disloyal. 
Claud.  Who?  Hero? 

Z).  John.  Even  she ;  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero, 
every  man's  Hero. 
Claud.  Disloyal  ? 

JD.  John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her 
wickedness ;  I  could  say,  she  were  worse ;  think 
you  of  a  worse  title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to  it.  Won- 
der not  till  further  warrant :   go  but  with  me  to-night. 


1  Z.oce-sonfi's,  in  Shakspeare's  lime,  were  sung  to  the 
lute.     So,  in  Henry  VI.  Part  1. 

'  As  melancholy  as  an  old  lion  or  a  lover's  lute.' 
3  i.  e.  'in  her  lover's  arms.'    So  in  The  Winter's 
Tale: 

Flo.  "What  ?  like  a  corse .' 
Per.  No,  like  a  bank  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on ; 
Not  like  a  corse : — or  if, — not  to  be  buned, 
But  quick  and  in  my  arms.' 


vou  shall  see  her  chamber-window  entered ;  even 
the  night  before  her  weddine-day  :  if  you  love  her 
then,  to-morrow  wed  her:  but  it  would  better  fit 
your  honour  to  change  your  mind. 

Claud.  May  this  be  so  ? 

Z>.  Pedro.  I  will  not  think  it. 

D.  John.  If  you  dare  not  trust  that  you  see,  con- 
fess not  that  you  know  :  if  you  will  follow  me,  I  will 
show  you  enough  ;  and  when  you  have  seen  more, 
and  heard  more,  proceed  accordingly. 

Claud.  If  I  see  any  thing  to-night  why  I  should 
not  marry  her  to-morrow  ;  in  the  congregation,  where 
I  should  wed,  there  will  I  shame  her. 

D.  Pedro.  And  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain  her, 
I  will  join  with  thee  to  disgrace  her. 

D.  John.  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther,  till  you 
are  my  witnesses  :  bear  it  coldly  but  till  midnight, 
and  let  the  issue  show  itself. 

D.  Pedro.  O  day  untowardly  turned  ! 

Claud.  O  mischief  strangely  thwarting! 

D.  John.  O  plague  right  well  prevented ! 
So  will  you  say,  when  you  have  seen  the  sequel. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.  A  Street.  Enter  Dogberry  and 
Verges,'  with  the  Watch. 

Dogh,  Are  you  good  men  and  true  ? 

Verg.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should 
suffer  salvation,  body  and  soul. 

Dogh.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good  for 
them,  if  they  should  have  any  allegiance  in  them, 
being  chosen  for  the  prince's  watch. 

Verg,  Well,  give  them  their  charge,*  neighbour 
Dogberry. 

Dogb,  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desartless 
man  to  be  constable  ? 

1  Watch.  Hugh  Oatcake,  sir,  or  George  Seacoal ; 
for  they  can  write  and  read. 

Dogb.  Come  hither,  neighbour  Seacoal.  God  hath 
blessed  you  with  a  good  name  :  to  be  a  well  favour- 
ed man  is  the  gift  of  fortune  ;  but  to  write  and  read 
comes  by  nature. 

2  IVatch.  Both  which,  master  constable, 

Dogb.  You  have  ;  I  knew  it  would  be  your  an- 
swer. Well,  for  your  favour,  sir,  why,  give  God 
thanks,  and  make  no  boast  of  it ;  and  for  your  writ- 
ing and  reading,  let  tliat  appear  when  there  is  no 
need  of  such  vanity.  You  are  thought  here  to  be 
the  most  senseless  and  fit  man  for  the  constable  of 
the  watch  ;  therefore  bear  you  the  lantern  :  This  is 
your  charge :  You  shall  comprehend  all  vagrom 
men  :  you  are  to  bid  any  man  stand,  in  the  prince's 
name. 

2  Watch.  How  if  he  will  not  stand  Z 

Dogb.  Why  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him 
go  ;  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the  watch  toge- 
ther, and  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

Verg.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden,  he 
is  none  of  the  prince's  subjects. 

Dogh.  True,  and  they  are  to  meddle  vrith  none 
but  the  prince's  subjects  : — You  shall  also  make  no 
noise  in  the  streets  ;  for,  for  the  watch  to  babble  and 
talk,  is  most  tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured. 

2  Watch.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk  ;  we  know 
what  belongs  to  a  watch. 

Dogb.  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and  moat 
quiet  watchman ;  for  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping 
should  offend  ;  only,  have  a  care  that  your  bills  be 
not  stolen : — Well,  you  are  to  call  at  all  the  ale- 
houses, and  bid  those  that  are  drunk  get  them  to 
bed. 

2  Watclu  How  if  they  will  not  ? 

Dogh.  Why  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are  so 
ber ;  if  they  make  you  not  then  the  better  answer, 
you  may  say,  they  are  not  the  men  you  took  them 
for. 

3  The  first  of  these  worthies  is  named  from  the  Dog- 
berry or  female  cornel,  a  shrub  that  grows  in  every 
county  in  England.  Verges  is  only  the  provincial  pro- 
nunciation ofverjuice. 

4  To  charge  his  fellows  seems  to  have  been  a  regttlar 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  constable. 
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2  Watch.  Well,  sir. 

Dogb.  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him, 
by  virtue  of  your  office,  to  be  no  true  man  :  and,  for 
such  kind  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with 
them,  why,  the  more  is  for  your  honesty. 

2  VValch.  If  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief,  shall  we 
not  lay  hands  on  him  ? 

Dogh.  Truly,  by  your  office,  you  may ;  but  I 
think,  they  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled  :  the 
most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief, 
is,  to  let  him  show  himself  what  he  is,  and  steal  out 
of  your  company. 

rerg.  You  have  been  always  called  a  merciful 
man,  partner. 

Dogb.  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will ; 
much  more  a  man,  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him. 

Verg.  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you 
must  call  to  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it.' 

2  Watch.  How  if  the  nurse  be  asleep,  and  will 
not  hear  us  ? 

Dogb.  Why  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the 
child  wake  her  with  crying ;  for  the  ewe  that  will 
not  hear  her  lamb  when  it  baas,  will  never  answer  a 
calf  when  he  bleats. 

Verg.  'Tis  very  true. 

Dogb.  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge.  You,  con- 
stable, are  to  present  the  prince's  own  person  ;  if  you 
meet  the  prince  in  the  ni»ht,  you  may  stay  him. 

Verg.  Nay,  by'r  lady,  that,  I  think,  he  cannot. 

Dogb.  Five  shillings  to  one  on't,  with  any  man 
that  knows  the  statues,  he  may  stay  him:  marry, 
not  without  the  prince  be  willing  ;  for,  indeed,  the 
watch  ought  to  offend  no  man  ;  and  it  is  an  offence 
to  stay  a  man  against  his  will. 

Verg.  By'r  lady,  I  think,  it  be  so. 

Dogb.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Well,  masters,  good  night : 
an  there  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up 
me  :  keep  your  fellows'  counsels  and  your  own,* 
and  good  night. — Come,  neighbour. 

2  TVatch.  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge  :  let 
us  go  sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two,  and 
then  all  to  bed. 

Dogb.  One  word  more,  honest  neighbours  :  I  pray 
you,  watch  about  signior  Leonato's  door ;  for  the 
wedding  being  there  to-morrow,  there  is  a  great  coil 
to-night:  Adieu,  be  vigitant,  I  beseech  you. 

\ExeuiU  DooBi.RRr  and  Vevoes. 
Enter  Borachio  and  Conrade. 

Bora.  What!  Conrade, — 

Watch,  Peace,  stir  not.  [Aside. 

,    Bora.  Conrade,  I  say  ! 

Con.  Here,  man,  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

Bora.  Mass,  and  my  elbow  itched ;  I  thought 
there  would  a  scab  follow. 

Con.  I  will^we  thee  an  answer  for  that ;  and  now 
forward  with  thy  tale. 

Bora.  Stand  thee  close  then  under  this  pent-house, 
for  it  drizzles  rain ;  and  I  will,  like  a  true  drunkard, 
utter  all  to  thee. 

Waich.  [Ande.\  Some  treason,  masters  ;  yet  stand 
close. 

Bora.  Therefore  know,  I  have  earned  of  Don  John 
a  thousand  ducats. 

Con,  Is  it  possible  that  any  villany  should  be  so 
dear? 

Bora.  Thou  shouldst  rather  ask,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible any  villany  should  be  so  rich  ;  for  when  rich 
villains  have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make 
what  price  they  will. 

Con.  I  wonder  at  it. 

Bora.  That  shows  thou  art  unconfirmed  :'  Thou 
knowest,  that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or 
a  cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man. 

1  It  is  not  impossible  but  that  a  part  of  this  scene  was 
Intended  as  a  burlesque  upon  'The  Statutes  of  the 
Streets,  imprinted  by  Wolfe  in  1395.' 

3  TIlis  is  part  of  the  oath  of  a  grand  juryman,  and  is 
one  of  many  proofs  of  Shakspeare's  having  been  very 
conversant  with  legal  proceedings  and  courts  of  justice 
at  some  period  of  hia  lilc. 

8  Unpracticed  in  the  ways  of  the  world. 

4  i.  c.  discoloiured  by  smoke,  reeky  From  recan, 
Bazon. 


Con.  Yes,  it  is  apparel. 

Bora.  I  mean,  the  fashion. 

Com.  Yes,  the  fashitm  is  the  fashion. 

Bora.  Tush  !  I  may  as  well  say,  the  fool's  the 
fool.  But  seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this 
fashion  is  1 

Watch,  I  know  that  Deformed ;  he  has  been  a 
vile  thief  this  seven  year  ;  he  goes  up  and  down  like 
a  gentleman  :  I  r«;member  his  name. 

Bora.  Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody  ? 

Con.  No ;  'twas  the  vane  on  the  house.  '. 

Bora.  Seest  thou  not,  I  say,  what  a  deformed 
thief  this  fashion  is  ?  how  giddily  he  turns  about  all 
the  hot  bloods,  between  fourteen  and  five  and  thirty ! 
sometime,  fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers 
in  the  reechy*  painting ;  sometime,  like  god  Bel's 
priests  in  the  dd  church  window  ;  sometime,  like 
the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirched'  worm-eaten 
tapestry,  where  his  cod-piece  seems  as  massy  as 
his  club  ? 

Con.  All  this  I  see ;  and  see,  that  the  fashion 
wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man  :  But  art  not 
thou  thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too,  that  thou 
hast  shifted  out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the 
fashion. 

Bora.  Not  so  neither :  but  know,  that  I  have  to- 
night wooed  Margaret,  the  lady  Hero's  gentlewo- 
man, by  the  name  of  Hero  ;  she  leans  me  out  at  her 
mistress'  chamber-window,  bids  me  a  thousand  times 
good  night, — ^I  tell  this  tale  vilely  : — I  should  first 
tell  thee,  how  the  Prince,  Claudio,  and  my  master, 
planted,  and  placed,  and  possessed  by  my  master 
Don  John,  saw  afar  off  in  the  orchard  this  amiable 
encounter. 

Con.  And  thought  they,  Margaret  was  Hero  ? 

Bora.  Two  of  them  did,  the  Prince  and  Claudio; 
but  the  devil  my  master  knew  she  was  Margaret  ; 
and  partly  by  his  oaths,  which  first  possessed  them, 
partly  by  the  dark  night,  which  did  deceive  them, 
but  chiefly  by  my  villany,  which  did  confirm  any 
slander  that  Don  John  had  made,  away  went  Clau- 
dio enraged  ;  swore  he  would  meet  her  as  he  was 
appointed,  next  morning  at  the  temple,  and  there, 
before  the  whole  congregation,  shame  her  with 
what  he  saw  over-night,  and  send  her  home  again 
without  a  husband. 

1  Watch,  We  charge  you  in  the  prince's  name, 
stand. 

2  Waich.  Call  up  the  right  master  constable :  We 
have  here  recovered  the  most  dangerous  piece  of 
lechery  that  ever  was  known  in  the  commonwealth. 

1  Watch,  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them ;  I 
know  him,  he  wears  a  lock. 

Con.  Masters,  masters. 

2  Watch.  You'll  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth, 
I  warrant  you. 

Con.  Masters,— 

1  Watch.  Never  speak ;  we  charge  you,  let  us 
obey  you  to  go  with  us. 

Bora,  We  are  like  to  proTe  a  goodly  commodiff, 
being  taken  up  of  these  men's  bills.* 

Con.  A  commodity  in  question,'  I  warrant  you. 
Come,  we'll  obey  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.  A  Room  in  Leonato's  House.  ErOer 
Hero,  MARa.\RET,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Ursula,  wake  my  cousin  Beatrice, 
and  desire  her  to  rise. 

Urs.  I  will,  lady. 

Hero.  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

f7r«.  Well.  [ExitX!Km\.A.. 

Marg,  Troth,  I  think,  your  other  rabato*  were 
better. 

Hero.  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  I'll  wear  this. 

6  Soiled,  sullied.  Probably  only  another  form  of 
smutched.    The  word  is  peculiar  to  Shskspf  are. 

6  We  have  the  same  conceit  in  K.  Henry  VI.  Part 
ii.  '  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapeide,  and  lak* 
up  commodities  upon  our  hills  ." 

7  i.  e.  in  examination  or  trial. 

9  A  kind  oi'rutf.  Rabat,  Fr.  Menage  says  It  come* 
from  rabatlre,  to  put  back,  tjcing  at  first  nothing  but  the 
collar  of  the  shirt  turned  back  toward  the  BhouQers. 
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Marg.  By  my  troth,  it's  not  so  good  ;  and  I  war- 
rant, your  cousin  wili  say  so. 

Hero.  My  cousin's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another ; 
I'll  wear  none  but  this. 

Marg,  I  like  the  new  tire'  within  excellently,  if 
the  hair  were  a  thought  browner  :  and  your  gown's 
a  most  rare  fashion,  i'faith.  I  saw  the  duchess  of 
Milan's  gown,  that  they  praise  so. 

Hero.  O,  that  exceeds,  they  say. 

Marg,  By  ray  troth  it's  but  a  night-gown  in  re- 
spect of  yours  :  Cloth  of  gold,  and  cuts,  and  laced 
with  silver ;  set  with  pearls,  down-sleeves,  side- 
sleeves,^  and  skirts  round,  underborne  with  a  blueish 
tinsel :  but  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent 
fashion,  yours  is  worth  ten  on  t. 

Hero.  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it,  for  my  heart 
is  exceeding  heavy ! 

Marg.  'Twill  be  heavier  soon  by  the  weight  of  a 
man. 

Hero.  Fye  upon  thee  !  art  not  ashamed  ? 

Marg.  Of  what,  lady  ?  of  speaking  honourably  ? 
Is  not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar  ?  Is  not  your 
lord  honourable  without  marriage?  I  think,  you 
would  have  me  say,  saving  your  reverence, — a  hus- 
band :  an  bad  thinking  do  not  wrest  true  speaking, 
ni  offend  nobody  :  Is  there  any  harm  in — the  heavier 
for  a  husband  ?  None,  I  think,  an  it  be  the  right  hus- 
band, and  the  right  wife ;  otherwise  'tis  light,  and 
not  heavy:  Ask  my  lady  Beatrice  else,  here  she 
comes. 

Enter  Beatrice. 

Hero.  Good  morrow,  coz. 

Seat.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hero. 

Hero.  Why,  how  now !  do  you  speak  in  the  sick 
tune  7 

Beat.  I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methinks. 

Marg.  Clap  us  into — Light  o'  love ;  that  goes 
without  burden ;  do  you  sing  it,  and  I'll  dance  it. 

Beat.  Yea,  Light  o'  love,^  with  your  heels  ? — 
then  if  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you'll 
see  he  shall  lack  no  bams.* 

Marg.  O  illegitimate  construction !  I  scorn  that 
with  my  heels. 

Beat.  'Tis  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin ;  'tis  time 
you  were  ready.  By  my  troth  I  am  exceeding  ill : 
—hey  ho  ! 

Marg.  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husband  ? 

Beat.  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H.' 

Marg.  Well,  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there's 
no  more  sailing  by  the  star. 

Beat.  What  means  the  fool,  trow  ?^ 

Marg.  Nothing  I ;  but  God  send  every  one  their 
heart's  desire  ! 

Hero.  These  gloves  the  count  sent  me,  they  are 
an  excellent  perfume. 

Beat.  I  am  stuffed,  cousin,  I  cannot  smell. 

Marg.  A  maid,  and  stuffed !  there's  goodly  catch- 
ing of  cold. 


1  Head-dresa. 

2  i.  e.  long  sleeves.  Side  or  st/de  in  North  Britain  is 
used  for  long  when  applied  to  the  garment  It  has  the 
same  signification  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish. 

3  The  name  of  a  popular  old  dance  tune,  mentioned 
again  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  in  several 
of  our  old  dramas.  The  notes  are  given  in  the  Vario- 
rum Shakspeare. 

4  A  quibble  between  bams  repositories  for  com,  and 
bairns  children,  formerly  pronounced  barns.  So,  in 
The  Winter's  Tale  : 

'  Mercy  on  us,  a  bam !  a  very  pretty  bam ." 
6  That  is  for  an  ach  or  pain,  pronounced  aitch.    See 
note  on  Tempest,  Act  i.  Sc.  2.    Hey  wood  has  an  epigram 
which  best  elucidates  this : 
'  H  is  worst  among  letters  in  the  cross-row, 
For  if  thou  find  him  either  in  thine  elbow, 
In  thine  arm  or  leg,  in  any  degree ; 
Tn  thine  head,  or  teeth,  or  toe,  or  knee  ; 
Into  what  place  soever  H  may  pike  him, 
Wherever  thou  find  him  acAe  thou  shalt  not  like  him.' 
8  So  «i  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor : — '  Who's 
there,  trow  .■"    This  obsolete  exclamation  of  inquiry  is 
a  contraction  of  trow  ye?  think  you.'  believe  you.' 
Steevena  was  mistaken  in  saying,  that  To  trow  is  to 
imagine,  to  conceiyv. 
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Beat.  O,  God  help  me  \  God  help  me !  how  long 
have  you  profess'd  apprehension  ? 

Marg.  Ever  since  you  left  it :  doth  not  my  wit 
become  me  rarely? 

Beat.  It  is  not  seen  enough,  you  should  wear  it 
in  your  cap. — By  my  troth,  T  am  sick. 

Marg.  Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  Carduus 
Benedictus,'  and  lay  it  to  your  heart ;  it  is  the  only 
thing  for  a  qualm. 

Hero.  There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thistle. 

Beat.  Benedictus!  why  Benedictus?  you  have 
some  moral"  in  this  Benedictus. 

Marg.  Moral  ?  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral 
meaning;  I  meant,  plain  noly-thistle.  You  may 
think,  perchance,  that  I  think  you  are  in  love :  nay, 
by'r  lady,  I  am  not  such  a  fool  to  think  what  I  list : 
nor  I  list  not  to  think  what  I  can ;  nor,  indeed,  I 
cannot  think,  if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of  think- 
ing, that  you  are  in  love,  or  that  you  will  be  in  love, 
or  that  you  can  be  in  love :  yet  Benedick  was  such 
another,  and  now  is  he  become  a  man  :  he  swore  he 
would  never  marry  ;  and  yet  now,  in  despite  of  his 
heart,  he  eats  his  meat  without  grudging .  and  how 
you  may  be  converted,  I  know  not ;  but  methinks, 
you  look  with  your  eyes  as  other  women  do. 

Beat.  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps? 

Marg.  Not  a  false  gallop. 

Re-enter  Ursola. 

XJrs.  Madam,  withdraw  ;  the  prince,  the  count, 
signior  Benedick,  Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants  of 
the  town,  are  come  to  fetch  you  to  church. 

Hero.  Help  to  dress  me,  good  coz,  good  Meg, 
good  Ursula.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.    Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Leonato,  with  Dooberrv  and  Verges. 

Leon.  What  would  you  with  me,  honest  neigh- 
bour ? 

JDogb.  Marry,  sir,  I  would  have  some  confidence 
with  you,  that  decerns  you  nearly. 

Leon.  Brief,  I  pray  you  ;  for  you  see,  'tis  a  busy 
time  with  me. 

Dogb.  Marry,  this  it  is,  sir. 

Verg.  Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir. 

I^on.  What  is  it,  my  good  friends  ? 

Dogb.  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  ofT 
the  matter:  an  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so 
blunt,  as,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were  ;  but 
in  faith,  honest  as  the  skin  between  his  brows. 

Verg.  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  any 
man  living,  that  is  an  old  man  and  no  honester 
than  I. 

Dogb.  Comparisons  are  odorous:  palabras,^" 
neighbour  Verges. 

Leon.  Neighbours,  you  are  tedious. 

Dogb.  It  pleases  your  worship  to  say  so,  but  we 
are  the  poor' '  duke's  officers ;  but,  truly,  for  mine 
own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  bestow  it  all  of  your  worship. 

Leon,  All  thy  tediousness  on  me  !  ha ! 


7  '  Carduus  Benedictus,  or  blessed  thistle  (says  Co- 
ean  in  his  Haven  of  Health,  1595),  so  worthily  named 
for  the  singular  virtues  that  it  hath.' — '  This  herbe  ma^ 
worthily  be  called  Benedictus,  or  Omnimorbia,  that  it 
is  a  salve  for  every  sore,  not  known  to  physitians  of  old 
time,  but  lately  revealed  by  the  speciall  providence  of 
Almighty  God.' 

8  '  You  have  some  moral  in  this  Benedictus,'  i.  e. 
some  hidden  meaning,  like  the  moral  of  a.  fable.  Thus 
in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece : 

'  Nor  could  she  moralize  his  wanton  sight.' 
And  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew. '  to  expound  the  mean- 
ing or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens.' 

9  i.  e.  ^  feeds  on  love,  and  likes  his  food.' 

10  i.  e.  words,  in  Spanish.  It  seems  to  have  been  cur- 
rent here  for  &  time,  even  among  the  vulgar ;  it  was 
probably  introduced  by  our  sailors,  as  well  as  the  cor- 
rupted form  pala'ver.  We  have  it  again  in  the  mouth 
of  Sly  the  Tmker,  'Therefore  paucas  pallabris  :  let 
the  world  slide,  Sessa.' 

11  This  stroke  of  pleasantry,  arising  from  the  trans- 
position of  the  epithet  poor,  has  alreadj^  occurred  in 
Measure  for  Measure.  Elbow  says  ;  '  If  it  please  your 
hoDour,  I  am  the  poor  dunce's  cojietable.' 


us 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTfflNG. 


Act  IT. 


Dogb.  Yea,  and  'twere  a  thousand  times  more 
than  'lis  ;  for  I  hear  as  ^ood  exclamation  on  your 
worship,  as  of  any  man  m  the  city  ;  and  though  1 
be  but  a  poor  man,  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

Verg.  And  so  am  I. 

Leon.  I  would  fain  know  what  you  have  to  say. 

Verg,  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  excepting 
your  worship's  presence,  have  ta'en  a  couple  of  as 
arrant  knaves  as  any  in  Messina. 

Dogb.  A  good  old  man,  sir  :  he  will  be  talking  ; 
as  they  say.  When  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out ; 
God  help  us!  it  is  a  world  to  see ! ' — Well  said, 
i'faith,  neighbour  Verges ; — well,  God's  a  good 
man  ;  an  two  men  ride  of  a  horse,  one  must  ride 
behind : — An  honest  soul,  i'faith,  sir  :  by  my  troth 
he  is,  as  ever  broke  bread :  but,  God  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped :  All  men  are  not  alike  ;  alas  !  good  neigh- 
bour ! 

Leon.  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  short  of 
you. 

Dogb.  Gifts,  that  God  gives. 

Leon.  I  must  leave  you. 

Dogb.  One  word,  sir :  our  watch,  sir,  have,  in- 
deed, comprehended  two  aspicious  persons,  and 
we  would  have  them  this  morning  examined  before 
your  worship. 

Leon.  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and  bring 
it  me  ;  I  am  now  in  great  baste,  as  it  may  appear 
unto  you. 

Dogb.  It  shall  be  suffigance. 

Leon.  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go ;  fare  you  well. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mesa.  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  your 
daughter  to  her  husband. 

Leon.  I  will  wait  upon  them  ;  I  sim  ready. 

[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Messenger. 
■  Dogb.  Go,  good  partner,  go,  get  you  to  Francis 
Seacoal,  bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhom  to  the 
gaol ;  we  are  now  to  examination  these  men. 

Verg.  And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 

Dogb.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you  ; 
here's  that,  [  Touching  hin  Jbrehead,]  shall  drive 
some  of  them  to  a  non  com  :  only  get  the  learned 
writer  to  set  down  our  excommunication,  and  meet 
me  at  the  gaoL  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  The  Inside  of  a  Church.  Enter  Doa 
Pedro,  Don  John,  Leonato,  Friar,  Clausio, 
fiENEDiCK,  Hero,  and  Beatrice,  ^. 

Leon.  Come,  Friar  Francis,  be  brief:  only  to 
the  plain  form  of  marriage,  ana  you  shall  recount 
tlieir  particular  duties  afterwards. 

Friar.  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry  this 
lady? 

Claud.  No. 

J^.on.  To  be  married  to  her,  friar  ;  you  come  to 
marry  her. 

Friar.  Lady,  you  come  hither  to  be  married  to 
this  count. 

Hero.  I  do. 

Friar.  If  either  of  you  know  any  inward  impedi- 
ment why  you  should  not  be  conjoined,  I  charge 
you,  on  your  souls,  to  utter  it.* 

Claud.  Know  vou  any.  Hero  7 

Hero.  None,  my  lord. 

Friar.  Know  you  any,  count  7 

T..eon.  I  dare  make  his  answer,  none. 

Claud.  O,  what  men  dare  do  !  what  men  may  do ! 
what  men  daily  do !  not  knowing  what  they  do  ! 

Bene.  How  now !  Interjections  ?  Why,  then 
some  be  of  laughing,  as,  ha !  ha !  he  ! 


1  This  was  a  common  apostrophe  of  admiration 
equivalent  to  '  it  is  wonderful,'  or  '  it  is  admirable.' 

2  Tliis  ia  borrowed  from  our  marriage  ceremony, 
which, (with  a  few  clianges  in  phraseology,)  is  the  same 
as  was  used  In  Shakspeart's  tim*. 

t  I;ascivlous.  -    »- 

4  I.  •, '  ifin  ybttr  own  trial.'  '       .^  .   .    •;  » 


Claud.  Stand  the©  by,  friar : — ^Father,  by  your 
leave  ! 
Will  you  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul 
Give  me  this  maid,  your  daughter? 

Leon.  As  freelv,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 

Claud.  And  wliat  have  I  to  give  you  back,  whoso 
worth 
May  counterpoise  this  rich  and  precious  gift? 

D.  Pedro.  Nothing,  unless  you  render  her  again. 

Claud.  Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thank- 
fulness. — 
There  Leonato,  take  her  back  again. 
Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend  ; 
She's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour  :> 
Behold,  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here : 
O,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! 
Comes  not  tnat  blood,  as  modest  evidence, 
To  witness  simple  virtue  ?  Would  you  not  swear, 
All  you  that  see  her  that  she  were  a  maid. 
By  these  exterior  shows  ? — But  she  is  none  : 
She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious'  bed  : 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Leon.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Claud.  Not  to  be  married^ 

Not  to  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  wanton. 

I^on.  Dear  my  lord,  if  you,  in  your  own  proof* 
Have  vanquish'd  the  resistance  ofher  youth, 
And  made  defeat  ofher  virginity, 

Claud.  I  know  what  you  would  say  ;  If  I  hare 
known  her. 
You'll  say  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband, 
And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin  : 
No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large  ;* 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  show'cT 
Bashful  sincerity,  and  comely  love. 

Hero.  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you  ? 

Claud.  Out  on  thy  seeming !  I  will  write  against  it '. 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb  ; 
As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown  : 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
I'han  Venus  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality. 

Hero.  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  so 
wide  ?• 

Leon.  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you  ? 

D.  Pedro.  What  should  I  speak  ? 

I  stand  dishonour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Leon.  Are  these  things  spoken  7  or  do  I  but  dream  ? 

D.  John.  Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things 
are  true. 

Bene.  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 

Hero.  True,  O  God  . 

Claud.  Leonato  stand  I  here  7 
Is  this  the  prince  7  Is  this  the  prince's  brother  ? 
Is  this  face  Hero's  7  Are  our  eyes  our  own  7 

I.0eon.  All  this  is  so  ;  but  what  of  this  my  lord  7 

Claud.  Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your 
daughter  : 
And  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power* 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 

Leon.  I  charge  thee  do  so,  as  tliou  art  my  child. 

JBTero.  O  God,  defend  me  !   how  am  I  beset ! — 
What  kind  of  catechizing  call  you  this  ? 

Claud.  To  make  you  answer  trulv  to  your  name. 

Hero.  Is  it  not  Hero  7  Who  can  lilot  that  name 
With  any  just  reproach  ? 

Claud.  Marry,  that  can  Hero  ; 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
What  man  was  he  talk'd  with  you  yesternight 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one  7 
Now,  it  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 


5  Licentious. 

6  i.  e.  '  So  remrtely  from  the  present  business.'  •  To« 
are  teide  of  the  matter,'  is  a  familiar  piirase  still  In  use 

7  i.  c.  'nuliiral  power.'     Kiyid  is  used   lor  nalurt 
So  in  The  Induriion  to  The  Taminj  ofihc  Shrew — 

■  This  do,  and  do  it  Kindly,  gectlc  sir*.' 
which  here  also  signifies  naturally. 


SCEITB  I. 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 


les 


^, 


Hero.  I  talk'd  with  no  man  at  that  hour,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Why  then  are  you  no  maiden. — Leo- 
nato, 
I  am  sorry  you  must  hear ;  upon  my  honour, 
Myself,  my  brotlier,  and  this  grieved  count, 
Did  see  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night, 
Talk  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber-window  ; 
/^Who  hath,  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal'  villain, 
Confess'd  the  vile  encounters  ihey  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret. 

D.  John.  Fie,  Fie  !  they  are 

Not  to  be  nam'd,  my  lord,  not  to  be  spoke  of; 
There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language. 
Without  offence  to  utter  them  :  Thus,  pretty  lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovernment.      ^.-■ 

Claud.  O  Hero !  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou  been. 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  placed 
About  thy  thoughts,  and  counsels  of  thy  heart ! 
But  fare  thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fair  !  farewell, 
Thou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  purity ! 
For  thee  I'll  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love, 
And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang, 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm, 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious.* 

Leon.  Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point  for  me  ? 
[Heuo  swoons. 

Beat.  Why,  how  now,  cousin  ?   wherefore  sink 
you  down  ? 

D.  John.  Come,  let  us  go :  these  things,  come 
thus  to  light, 
Smother  her  spirits  up. 
[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Don  John,  and  Claudio. 

Bene.  How  doth  the  lady  ? 

Beat.  Dead,  I  think ; — help,  uncle  : — 

Hero  !  why,  Hero  ! — Uncle  ! — Signior  Benedict ! — 
friar? 

Leon.     O  fate  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand ! 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame, 
That  may  be  wish'd  for. 

Beat.  How  now,  cousin  Hero  ? 

Friar.  Have  comfort,  lady. 

Leon.  Dost  thou  look  up  / 

Friar.  Yea ;  Wherefore  should  she  not  ? 

Leon.  Wherefore  ?  Why,  doth  not  every  earthly 
thing 
Cry  shame  upon  her?  Could  she  here  deny 
The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood  ?' — 
Do  not  live.  Hero  ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes  : 
For  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  quickly  die, 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shames, 
A         Myself  wouli,  on  the  rearward  of  reproaches, 
':         Strike  at  thy  life.     Griev'd  I,  I  had  but  one  ? 
Chid  I  for  that  at  fruoal  nature's  frame  ?* 
■  O,  one  too  much  by  thee  !  Why  had  I  one  ? 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes  ? 
Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand. 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates  ; 
Who  smirched'  thus,  and  mired  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said.  No  part  of  it  is  mine, 
This  shame  derives  itself  from  unknown  loins  ? 
But  mine,  and  mine  I  lov'd,  and  mine  I  prais'd, 
And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on  ;  mine  so  much, 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine, 
•Valuing  of  her  :  why,  she — O,  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink  !   that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her  clean  again  ;* 
And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give 
To  her  foul  tainted  flesh  ! 

Bene.  Sir,  sir,  be  patient : 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attir'd  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beat.  O,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied  ; 

Bene.  Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last  night  ? 

Beat.  No,  truly,  not :   although,  until  last  night, 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 


1  Liberal  here,  as  in  many  places  of  these  plays, 
means  licentious  beyond  honesty  or  decency.  This 
sense  of  the  word  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakspeare. 

2  i.  e.  graced,  favoured,  countenanced.  See  As  You 
Like  It,  Act  1.  Sc.  2. 

3  That  is,  '  which  her  blushes  discovered  to  be  true.' 

4  frame  ia  order,  contrivance,  diepoeicioa  of  things. 


Leon.  Confirm'd,  confirm'd !  O,  that  'u  stronger 
made, 
Which  was  before  barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  iron ! 
Would  the  two  princes  lie  ?  and  Claudio  lie  ? 
Who  lov'd  her  so,  that,  speaking  of  her  foulness, 
Wash'd  it  with  tears  ?  Hence  from  her ;  let  her  die. 

Friar.  Hear  me  a  little  ; 
For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long. 
And  given  way  unto  this  course  of  fortune, 
By  noting  of  the  lady  :  I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions  start 
Into  her  face  ;  a  thousand  innocent  shames 
In  angel  whiteness  bear  away  those  blushes  ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire. 
To  burn  the  errors  that  these  princes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth  : — Call  me  a  fool ; 
Trust  not  my  reading  nor  my  observations, 
Which  with  experimental  zeal  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  book  ;  trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverence,  calling,  nor  divinity. 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  hero 
Under  some  biting  error. 

Leon.  Friar,  it  cannot  be  : 

Thou  seest,  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left. 
Is,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury  ;  she  not  denies  it ; 
Why  seek'st  thou  then  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness  ? 

Friar.  Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  arc  accus'd  of  7 

Hero.  They  know,  that  do  accuse  me  ;  I  know 
none  : 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive, 
Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  warrant, 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy  1 — O  my  father. 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  convers'd 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 
Maintain'd  the  change  of  words  wilh  any  creature. 
Refuse  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death. 

Friar.  There  is  some  strange  misprision'  in  the 
princes. 

Bene.  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent°  of  honour ; 
And  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this. 
The  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  bastard, 
Whose  spirits  toil  in  frame  of  villanies. 

Leon.  I  know  not ;  If  they  speak  but  truth  of  her. 
These   hands   shall  tear  her;    if  they  wrong  her 

honour. 
The  proudest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 
Time  hath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 
Nor  age  so  eat  up  my  invention, 
Nor  fortune  made  such  havock  of  my  means. 
Nor  my  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends. 
But  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  kind. 
Both  strength  of  limb,  and  policy  of  mind,    .     ;v 
Ability  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends,        ■;   •    •  ., 
To  quit  me  of  them  throughly. 

Friar.  Pause  a  while. 

And  let  my  counsel  sway  you  in  this  case. 
Your  daughter  here  the  princes  left  for  dead  ; 
Let  her  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in. 
And  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  indeed : 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation  ;* 
And  on  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial. 

Leon.  What  shall  become  of  this  ?    What  will 
this  do  ? 

Friar.  Marry,  this  well  carried,  shall  on  her  behalf 
Change  slander  to  remorse  ;  that  is  some  good . 
But  not  for  that,  dream  I  on  this  strange  course. 
But  on  tnis  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 
She  dying,  as  it  must  be  so  maintain'd. 
Upon  the  instant  that  she  was  accus'd,  ' 

Shall  be  lamented,  pitied  and  excus'd. 
Of  every  hearer  :  For  it  so  fails  out. 


5  See  note  5,  p.  160,  ante. 

6  The  same  thought  is  repeated  in  Macbeth : 

'  Will  all  gi-eat  Neptune's  ocean  wash  (his  blood  -j 
Clean  from  my  hand.'  „ 

7  Mieconception. 

8  Bent  is  here  used  for  the  utmost  degree  of,  or  lea 
dency  to  honourable  conduct. 

9  Show,  appeaiance-  .  ^ 


-m 


Much  ado  about  nothing. 


Act  IV. 


•That  what  fte  haVe  we  priic  not  to  the  worth, 

Whiles  we  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  lost, 

Why,  then  we  rack'  the  value ;  then  we  find 

The  virtue,  that  possession  would  not  show  us 

Whiles  it  was  ours  : — So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio  : 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon^  his  words, 

The  idea  of  her  life  siiall  sweetly  creep 

Into  his  study  of  imagination  ; 

And  every  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

Shall  come  apparell'd  in  more  precious  habit, 

More  moving-delicate,  and  full  of  life. 

Into  the  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 

Than  when  she  liv'd  indeed  : — then  shall  he  mourn, 

(If  ever  love  had  interest  in  his  liver,*) 

And  wish  he  had  not  so  accused  her  ; 

Nu,  though  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 

Let  this  be  so,  and  doubt  not  but  success 

Will  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 

Than  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 

But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levell'd  false, 

The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 

Will  quench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy : 

And,  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 

}As  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation,) 
n  some  reclusive  and  religious  life. 
Out  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

Bene.  Signior  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise  you  : 
And  though,  you  know,  my  inwardness*  and  lovo 
Is  very  much  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio, 
Yet,  by  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 
As  secretly,  and  justly,  as  your  soul 
Should  witn  your  body. 

Zjeon.  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief, 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me.* 

Friar,  'Tis  well  consented  ;  presently  awaj  ; 
For  to  strange  sores  they  strangely  strain  the 
cure.— 

Come,  lady,  die  to  live  :  this  wedding  day. 
Perhaps  is  but  prolong'd  ;  have  patience,  and 
endure. 
[Exevird  Friar,  Hero,  omd  Leojtato. 

Bene.  Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  all  this  while? 

Beat.  Yea   and  I  will  weep  a  wliile  longer. 

Bene.  I  will  not  desire  that. 

Beat.  You  have  no  reason,  I  do  it  freely. 

Bent.  Surely,  I  do  believe  your  fair  cousin  is 
wrong'd. 

Beat.  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve  of 
me,  that  would  right  her  ! 

Bene.  Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship  ? 

Beat.  A  very  even  wav,  but  no  such  friend. 

Bene.  May  a  man  do  it  ? 

Beat.  It  IS  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours. 

Bene.  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as 
you  ;  is  not  that  strange  7 

Beat.  As  strange  as  the  thing  I  know  not :  It 
were  as  possible  for  me  to  say,  I  loved  nothing  so 
well  as  you  :  but  believe  me  not ;  and  yet  I  lie  not  ; 
I  confess  nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing : — I  am  sorry 
for  my  cousin. 

Bene.  By  my  sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lovcst  me. 

Beat.  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 

Bene.  I  will  swear  by  it  that  you  love  me ;  and 
I  will  make  him  eat  it,  that  says  I  love  not  you. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ? 

Ben*.  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  *o  it : 
I  protest  I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Why  then,  God  forgive  me  ! 

Bene.  What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice  ? 


1  i.  e.  rai»e  tn  the  hishett  pitch. 

3  Upon  ihe  ocnusion  of  his  words  she  died :  his  words 
were  the  cause  of  her  death. 

S  The  liver  was  anciently  supposed  to  t>e  the  seat  oflove. 

4  Intimacy. 

5  This  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  subtle  observations 
upon  life.  Men,  overpowered  with  distress,  eag'erly 
listen  to  the  l^rst  offers  of  relief,  close  with  every  scheme, 
and  believe  every  promise.  He  that  has  no  longer  any 
confidence  in  himxeir  \»  glad  to  repose  his  trttst  in  any 
other  that  will  uiulertake  to  g^uide  him. 

6  i.  e.  '  I  am  in  reality  absent,  for  my  heart  i»  gone 
from  yoH,  I  remain  in  person  before  you.' 

7  So,  in  K.  Henry  VIII. :  <  He's  a  traitor  to  th«  htigkt.'> 
In  pracipiti  vitium  itttit.—JVV.  1. 140P 


Beat.  You  have  staid  tne  in  a  hft]^]rbour ;  I  was 
about  to  protest,  I  loved  you. 

Bene.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart,  that 
none  is  left  to  protest. 

Bene.  Come,  bid  me  do  any  thing  for  thee. 

Beat.  Kill  Claudio. 

Bene.  Ha !  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat.  You  kill  me  to  deny  it :  Farewell. 

Bene.  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

Beat.  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here  :• — There  is 
no  love  in  you  : — Nay,  J  pray  you,  let  me  go. 

Bene.  Beatrice, — 

Beat.  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bene.  We'll  be  friends  first. 

Beat.  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me,  than 
fight  with  mine  enemy. 

Bene.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy? 

Beat.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain,* 
that  hath  slandered,  scorned,  dishonoured  my  kins- 
woman ? — O,  that  I  were  a  man  I — What !  bear  her 
in  hand'  until  they  come  to  take  hands  ;  and  then 
with  public  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  unmiti« 
gated  rancour, — O  God,  that  I  were  a  man!  I 
would  eat  his  heart  in  the  market-place. 

Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice  ; — 

J9ea<.  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window  ? — a  pro- 
per saying ! 

Bene.  Nay  but,  Beatrice  ; — 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero ! — she  is  wronged,  she  is  slan- 
dered, she  is  undone. 

Bene.  Beat — 

Beat.  Princes,  and  coimties!^  Surely  a  princely 
testimony,  a  goodly  count-confect ;' °  a  sweet  gal- 
lant, surely  !  0  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake  !  or 
that  I  had  any  friend  would  be  a  man  for  my  sake  ! 
But  manhood  is  melted  into  courtesies,"  valour  into 
compliment,  and  men  are  only  tunied  into  tongue, 
and  trim'*  ones  too  :  he  is  now  as  valiant  as  Her- 
cules, that  only  tells  a  lie,  and  swears  it : — I  can- 
not be  a  man  with  wishing,  therefore  I  will  die  a 
woman  with  grieving. 

Bene.  Tarry,  good  Beatrice  :  By  this  hand  I  love 
thee. 

Beat.  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than 
swearing  by  it. 

Bene.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  count  Claudio 
hath  wronged  Hero? 

Beat.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  tliought,  or  a  soul. 

Bene.  Enough,  I  am  engaged,  I  will  challenge 
him  :  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  leave  you  :  By 
this  hand  Claudio  shall  render  me  a  dear' account : 
As  you  hear  of  me,  so  think  of  me.  Go,  comfort 
your  cousin  ;  I  must  say  she  is  dead ;  and  so  fare- 
well. [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.  A  Prison.  .B»r&r  Dooberrt,  Vet- 
oes," and  Sexton,  in  gown*:  and  the  Watch, 
with  CoifRADE  and  Boraciiio. 

Dogh.  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared  7 

Verg.  O,  a  stool  and  a  cushion  (or  the  sexton  ! 

Sexton.  Which  be  the  malefactors  7 

Dogb.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

Verg.  Nay,  that's  certain  j  we  have  the  exhibi- 
tion to  examine.'* 

Sexton.  But  which  are  the  cffendcrs  that  are  to 
be  examined?  let  them  come  before  master  con- 
stable. 

Uogb.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. 

What  is  your  name,  friend  7 


9  Delude  her  with  false  expectations. 

9  Counti'e  was  the  ancient  term  for  a  cnsnt  or  earl. 

10  A  specious  nobleman  made  out  of  sugar. 

11  Ceremonies. 

li  Trim  seems  here  to  signify  apt,  fair  spoken. 
Tongiie  used  in  the  singular,  and  trim  one*  in  the  plural, 
is  a  mode  of  construction  not  uncommon  in  Shakspeare. 

13  Throughout  this  scene  the  names  of  Kempe  and 
Cotrley,  two  celebrated  actors  of  the  time,  are  put  for 
Dogh<^rry  and  Verges  in  the  old  editions. 

14  This  Is  a  blunder  of  the  constable's,  for  '  examina- 
tion to  exhibit.'  In  the  la^t  scene  of  the  third  act  Leo- 
nato says ;  •  Take  their  ejcaminatioo  yourself  and  btiiif 
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Bora.  Borachio, 

Dogb.  Pray  write    down — Borachio. Yours, 

sirrab  7 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name  is 
Conrade. 

Dogb.  Write  down — master  gentleman  Conrade. 
—Masters,  do  you  serve  God  ? 

Con.  Bora.  Yea,  sir,  we  hope. 

Digb.  Write  down — that  they  hope  they  serve 
.God  : — and  write  God  first ;  for  God  defend  but 
God  should  go  before  such  villains  ! — Masters,  it 
is  proved  already  that  you  are  little  better  than 
false  knaves ;  and  it  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so 
shortly.     How  answer  you  for  yourselves  ? 

Con.  Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you  ; 
but  I  will  go  about  with  him. — Come  you  hither, 
sirrah  ;  a  word  in  your  ear,  sir ;  I  say  to  you,  it  is 
thought  you  are  false  knaves. 

Bora.  Sir,  I  say  to  you,  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  Well,  stand  aside. — 'Fore  God  they  are 
both  in  a  tale  :  Have  you  writ  down — that  they  are 
none  ? 

Sexton.  Master  constable,  you  go  not  the  way  to 
examine  ;  you  must  call  forth  the  watch  that  are 
their  accusers. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  that's  the  eflest'  way  ; — Let 
the  watch  come  forth  : — Masters,  I  charge  pou,  in 
the  prince's  name,  accuse  these  men. 

1  Watch.  This  man  said,  sir,  that  Don  John,  the 
prince's  brother,  was  a  villam. 

Dogb.  Write  down — prince  John,  a  villain  : — 
Why  this  is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's  brother 
—villain. 

Bora.  Master  constable, — 

Dogb.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace ;  I  do  not  like 
thy  look,  I  promise  thee. 

Sexton.  What  heard  you  him  say  else  ? 

2  IValch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a  thousand 
ducats  of  Don  John,  for  accusing  the  lady  Hero 
wrongfully. 

Dogb.  Flat  burglary,  as  ever  was  committed. 
Verg.  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 
Sexton.  What  else,  fellow  ? 

1  Watch.  And  that  count  Claudio  did  mean,  upon 
his  words,  to  disgrace  Hero  before  the  whole  assem- 
bly, and  -lot  marry  her. 

Dogl    O  villain!    thou  wilt  be  condemned  into 
everlasting  redemption  for  this. 
Sexton.  What  else  ? 

2  Watch.  This  is  all. 

Sexton.  And  this  is  more,  masters,  than  you  can 
deny.  Prince  John  is  this  morning  secretly  stolen 
away ;  Hero  was  in  this  manner  accused,  in  this 
very  manner  refused,  and  upon  the  grief  of  this  sud- 
denly died. — Master  constable,  let  these  men  be 
bound,  and  brought  to  Leonato's  ;  I  will  go  before, 
and  show  him  their  examination.  [^Exit, 

Dogb.  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned. 

Verg.  Let  them  b  i  in  the  baiids^ — 

Con.  Off",  coxcomb ' 

Dogb.  God's  my  l.fe!  where's  the  sexton?  let 
him  write  down — the  prince's  officer,  coxcomb. — 
Come,  bind  them  : Thou  naughty  varlet. 

Con,  Away  !  you  are  an  ass,  you  are  an  ass. 

Dogb,  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place?  Dost 
thou  not  suspect  my  years  ? — O  that  he  were  here 
to  write  me  down — an  ass  ! — but,  masters,  remem- 
ber, that  I  am  an  ass  ;  though  it  be  not  written 
down,  yet  forget  not  that  I  am  an  ass : — No,  thou 
villain,  thou  art  full  of  piety,  as  shall  be  proved  upon 
thee  by  good  witness.  I  am  a  wise  fellow  ;  and, 
which  is  more,  an  officer  ;  and,  which  is  more,  a 
householder :  andj  which  is  more,  as  pretty  a  piece 
of  flesh  as  any  is  m  Messina ;  and  one  that  knows 


1  i.  e.  the  nulckest  way. 

2  In  the  old  copy  this  passage  stands  thus :  '  Sexton. 
Let  them  be  in  the  hands  of  Coxcomb.' 

8  The  folio  reads,  '  And  sorrow,  wa£;ge,  cry  hem,'  &c. 

4  Candle  wasters.  A  contemptuons  term  for  hook- 
worms or  hard  students  used  by  Ben  Jonson  in  Cyn- 
thia's Revcifi.  and  others. 


the  law,  go  to  ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go  to  ;  and 
a  fellow  ihat  hath  had  losses ;  and  one  that  hath 
two  gowns,  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him  : — 
"Bring  him  away.  O,  that  I  had  been  wriJ.  down— 
an  ass.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     Before  Leonato's  House,    JSnter 
Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Ant.  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself; 
And  'tis  not  wisdom,  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

I^on,  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve  :  give  not  me  counsel ; 
Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear. 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine. 
Bring  me  a  father,  that  so  lov'd  his  child. 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm'd  like  mine, 
And  bid  him  speak  of  patience  ; 
Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine, 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain ; 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such. 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form : 
If  such  a  one  will  smile,  and  stroke  his  beard : 
Cry — sorrow,    wag  I    and    hem,   when  he    should 

groan  ;' 
Patch  grief  with  proverbs  ;  make  misfortune  drunk 
With  candle-wasters  ;*  bring  him  yet  to  me, 
And  I  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man  :  For,  brother,  men 
Can  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage. 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  ach  with  air,  and  agony  with  words: 
No,  no ;  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow : 
But  no  man's  virtue,  nor  sufficiency, 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself:  therefore  give  me  no  counsel: 
My  griefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement.' 

Ant,  Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  peace :  I  will   he  ilesh  and 
blood; 
For  there  was  never  yet  philosopher. 
That  could  endure  the  tooth-ach  patiently 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
And  made  a  push^  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Ant.  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourseU; 
Make  those,  that  do  offend  vou,  suffer  too. 

Leon.  There  thou  speak^st  reason:  nay,  I  wii. 
do  so : 
My  soul  doth  tell  me.  Hero  is  belied. 
And  that  shall  Claudio  know,  so  shall  the  prince, 
And  all  of  them,  that  thus  dishonour  her. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 

Ant,  Here  comes  the  prince,  and  Claudio,  hastily 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 

Claud.  Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Leon.  Hear  you,  my  lords, — 

D.  Pedro.  We  have  some  haste,  Leonato. 

Leon.  Some  haste,  my  lord  ! — well,  fare  you  well, 
my  lord : — 
Are  you  so  hasty  now  ? — ^well,  all  is  one. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good  old 
man. 

Ant.  If  he  could   right  himself  with  quarreling, 
Some  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Claud.  Who  wrongs  him  ? 

Leon.  Marry,  thou  dost  wrong  me  ;  thou  dissem- 
bler, thou : — 
Nay,  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword, 
I  fear  thee  not. 

Claud,  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand, 


5  That  is, '  than  admonition,  than  moral  instruction.'* 

6  Push  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  which  Pope  al- 
tered 10 pish  without  any  seeming  necessity.  To  nwice 
a  z>ush  at  any  thing  is  to  contend  against  it  or  defy  u 
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If  it  should  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear  ; 
In  faith,  ray  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  sword. 

Leon.  Tush,  tush,  man,  never  fleer  and  jest  at  me : 
I  speak  not  like  a  dotard,  nor  a  fool ; 
As,  under  privilege  of  age,  to  brag 
What  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do, 
Were  I  not  old :   Know,  Clauoio,  to  thy  head. 
Thou  hast  so  wrong'd  mine  innocent  child  and  me, 
That  I  am  forc'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by ; 
And,  with  grey  hairs,  and  bruise  of  many  days, 
Do  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 
I  say,  ihou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child  ; 
Thy  slander   hatli   gone  through   and  through  her 

hAirt, 
And  she  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors : 
O  !  in  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept, 
Save  this  of  her's  ii-am'd  by  thy  villany. 

Claud.  My  villany ! 

f^on.  Thine,  Claudio ;  thine  I  say, 

J).  Pedro.  Tou  say  not  right,  old  man. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord. 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare  ; 
Despite  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice,' 
His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustynood. 

Claud.  Away,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Leon.  Canst  thou  so  daif ''  me  7   Thou  hastkill'd 
my  child  ; 
Ifthoi.  kill'st  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man. 

Ant.  He  shall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men  indeed: 
Hut  that's  no  matter  ;  let  him  kill  one  first ; — 
Win  me  and  wear  me,— let  him  answer  me, — 
Come,  follow  me,  boy  :  come,  boy,  follow  me  :* 
Sir  boy,  I'll  whip  you  from  your  ioining*  fence  ; 
Naj,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will. 

Leon.  Brother, — 

Ant.  Content  yourself:  God  knows,  I  lov'd  my 
niece ; 
And  she  is  dead,  slanderM  to  death  by  villains ; 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man,  indeed. 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue ; 
Boys,  apes,  braggarts,  jacks,  milksops  ! — 

JLeon.  Brother  Antony,— 

Ant.  Hold  you  content;   What,  man!   I  iuiow 
them,  yea. 
And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple  : 
Scambling,*  out>facing,  <iishion-mong'ring  boys. 
That  lie,  and  cok,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander, 
Go  antickly,  andf  show  outward  hideousness,* 
And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words, 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  durst, 
And  this  is  all. 

Leon.  But,  brother  Antony,— 

Ant.  Come,  'tis  no  matter  ; 

Do  not  you  meddle,  let  me  deal  in  this. 

D.  Pedro.  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wake' 
your  patience. 
My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death  ; 
But,  on  my  honour,  she  was  charg'd  with  nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proo£ 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  hear  yoiu 

Leon.  No  ? 

Come,  brother,  away : — I  wijl  be  heard  ; — 

Ant.  ^nd  shall. 

Or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  It. 

[Exeunt  Leoitato  and  AitTORio. 

Enter  Benedick. 

1      D.  Pedro.  See,  see ;   here  comes  the  man  w« 
went  to  seek. 

">  ■■•:  it  /  • 

1  Skill  In  fencing.  i   .  •<     . 

3  This  is  only  a  corrupt  form  of  doff,  to  doo/Toiput 
Hff. 

8  The  folio  reads : — 

Come,  air  boy,  come  follow  me. 

4  Thrusting. 

6  SeamOting  appears  to  have  been  inuch  the  same  as 
teramblinr ;  shiftinE  or  shufflmg. 

^'      6  i.  e.  what  In  King  Henry  V.  Act  ill.  Sc.  6,  is  called— 
' o  Aorrid»u(7ofthec«mp.> 

7  i.  s.  rouse,  stir  up,  convert  your  patience  Into  an 
fer,  bv  remaining  longer  in  your  presence. 

0  '  I  will  bid  thee  draw  thy  sword,  as  we  bid  (be  mia 


Claud.  Now,  signior !    what  news  f 

Bene.  Grood  day,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior :  Tou  are  almoat 
come  to  part  almost  a  iray. 

Claud,  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses 
snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth. 

D.  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  brother :  What  think'st 
thou  ?  Had  we  fought,  I  doubt,  we  should  have  been 
too  young  for  them. 

Bene.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour. 
I  came  to  seek  you  both. 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee ; 
for  we  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  would  fiun 
have  it  beaten  away  :  Wilt  thou  use  thy  wit  ? 

Bene.  It  is  in  my  scabbard  j  Shall  I  draw  it  ? 

D.  Pedro,  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side  ? 

Claud.  Never  any  did  so,  though  very  many  hare 
been  beside  their  wit.— I  will  bid  thee  draw,  as  we  do 
the  minstrels  ;  draw,  to  pleasure  us.' 

D.  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks 
pale  : — Art  thou  sick,  or  angry  ? 

Claud,  What !  courage,  man  !  What  though  care 
killed  a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill 
care. 

Bene.  Sir,  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career,  an 
you  charge  it  against  me : — I  pray  you,  choose 
another  subject. 

Claud.  Nay,  then  give  him  another  staff;  this 
laist  was  broke  cross.* 

D.  Pedro.  By  this  light,  he  changes  more  and 
more  ;  I  think,  he  be  angry  indeed. 

Claud,  If  he  be,  ho  knows  how  to  turn  his  eir- 
d!e.«« 

Ben*.  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear  7 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge  ! 

Bene.  You  are  a  villain; — I  jest  not:— I  will 
make  it  good  how  you  dare,  with  what  you  dare,  and 
when  you  dare : — Do  me  ripht,  or  I  will  protest 
your  cowardice.  You  have  killed  a  sweet  laay,  and 
her  death  shall  fall  heavy  on  you :  Let  me  hear 
from  you. 

Claud.  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  hare  good 
cheer. 

X).  Pedro.  What,  a  feast  7  a  feast  7 

Claud.  Pfaith,  I  thank  him  ;  he  hath  bid''  me  to 
a  calf 's  head  and  a  capon;  the  which  if  I  do  not 
carve  most  curiously,  sav,  my  knife's  naught.— 
Shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock'^  too. 

Bene.  Sir,  vour  wit  ambles  well ;  it  goes  easily. 

D.  Pedro.  I'll  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised  thy 
wit  the  other  day :  I  said  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit : 
True,  says  she,  ajine  little  one  :  iVb,  said  I,  a  great 
toit ;  Right,  says  she,  a  great  groea  one  :  JVi^,  said 
I,  a  good  u,-it :  JuM  ;  said  she,  if  hurt*  nobody  :  iVoy, 
said  I,  the  gentleman  it  wiie ;  Certain,  said  she,  a 
tmse  gmtUman  :  * '  N<nf,  said  I,  he  hath  the  tongue*  : 
That  I  believe,  said  she,  for  he  twore  a  thing  to  me 
on  Monday  night,  tchich  he  forenoort  on  Tueadey 
morning ,'  there^*  a  double  tongue  ;  thereat  two  Umguen. 
Thus,  did  she,  an  hour  together,  transshape  thy 
particular  virtues  ;  yet,  at  last,  she  concluded  with 
a  sigh,  thou  wast  the  properest  man  in  Italy. 

Claud,  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and 
said,  she  cared  not. 

JD.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  she  did ;  but  yet,  for  all 
that,  and  if  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would 
love  him  dearly  :  the  old  man's  daughter  lold  us  alL 


strels  draw  the  bows  of  their  fiddles,  merely  to  please 
us.' 

9  The  allusion  is  to  titling.  See  note,  As  Tou  Like 
It,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 

10  There  is  a  provrrhial  phrase,  '  If  he  be  anfty  let 
him  turn  (he  buckle  of  his  girdle.'  Mr.  Hnh  White  says, 
'  Large  belts  were  worn  with  the  buckle  before,  but  for 
wrestling  the  buckle  was  turned  behind,  lo  five  the  ad- 
versary a  Tairer  grasp  at  (he  girdle.  To  turn  the  buckle 
t>ehind  was  therefore  a  challenge.* 

11  Invited. 

H  A  troodcoct,  lieing  supposed  to  have  no  brains, 
was  a  common  phrase  Tor  a  TiHilish  fellow.  It  meani 
here  one  caught  in  a  springe  or  trap,  alluding  (o  the  plot 
agniniit  Benedick. 

IS  Wi»e  gentleman  was  probably  used  ironically  ft* 
a  silly  fellow ;  as  we  still  say  a  mia*  gore. 
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Claud.  All,  all ;  and  moreover,  God  *aa  him 
when  he  was  hid  in  the  garden. 

D.  Pedro.  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage 
bull's  horns  on  the  sensible  Benedick's  head  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  underneath,  Here  dwellx 
Benedick  the  married  man  1 

Bene.  Fare  you  well,  boy ;  you  know  my  mind  ; 
I  will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossip-like  humour  ; 
you  break  jests  as  braggarts  do  their  blades,  which, 
God  be  thanked,  hurt  not. — My  lord,  for  your  many 
courtesies  I  thank  you :  I  must  discontinue  your 
company  :  your  brother,  the  bastard,  is  fled  from 
Messina :  you  have,  among  you,  killed  a  sweet  and 
innocent  lady  :  For  my  lord  Lack-beard,  there,  he 
and  I  shall  meet ;  and  till  then,  peace  be  with  him. 
\Ex\t  Benedick. 

2).  Pedro.  He  is  in  earnest. 

Claud.  In  most  profound  earnest ;  And  I'll  war- 
rant you    for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

D^  Pedro.  And  hath  challenged  thee  ? 

Claud.  Most  sincerely. 

D.  Pedro.  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is,  when  he 
goes  in  his  doublet  and  hose,  and  leaves  off  his 
wt.' 

Claud.  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape  ;  but  then  is 
en  ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man. 

Z).  Pedro.  But,  soft  you,  let  be  ;*  pluck  up  my 
heart,  and  be  sad!'  Did  he  not  say,  my  brother 
■was  fled. 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  the  Watch,  vHth 
CoNRADE  and  Borachio. 

Dogh.  Come,  you,  sir ;  if  justice  cannot  tame 
you,  she  shall  ne'er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her  ba- 
lance :  nay,  and  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once, 
you  must  be  looked  to. 

D.  Pedro.  How  now,  two  of  my  brother's  men 
bound  !   Borachio,  one  ! 

Claud.  Hearken  after  their  offence,  my  lord ! 

D.  Pedro.  Oflicers,  what  offence  have  these  men 
done? 

Dogh.  Marry,  sir,  they  have  committed  false  re- 
port ;  moreover,  they  have  spoken  untruths  ;  se- 
condarily, they  are  slanders  :  sixth  and  lastly,  they 
have  belied  a  lady ;  thirdly,  they  have  veried  un- 
just things;  and,  to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves. 

D.  Pedro.  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have  done  ; 
thirdly,  I  ask  thee  what's  their  offence  ;  sixth  and 
lastly,  why  they  are  committed  ;  and,  to  conclude, 
what  you  lay  to  their  charge  ? 

Claud.  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  his  own  divi- 
sion j  and,  by  my  troth,  there's  one  meaning  well 
suited.* 

J).  Pedro.  Whom  have  you  offended,  masters, 
that  you  are  thus  bound  to  your  answer  ?  this  learn- 
ed constable  is  too  cunning  to  be  understood : 
What's  your  offence  ? 

Bora.  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  further  to  mine 
answer  ;  do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this  count  kill  me. 
I  have  deceived  even  your  very  eyes  :  what  your 
wisdoms  could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools 
have  brought  to  light ;  who,  in  the  night,  overheard 
me  confessing  to  this  man,  how  Don  John,  your 
brother,  incensed*  me  to  slander  the  lady  Hero  ; 
how  you  were  brought  into  the  orchard,  and  saw 
me  court  Margaret  in  Hero's  garment ;  how  you 
disgraced  her,  when  you  should  marry  her  :  my  vil- 
lany  they  have  upon  record  ;  which  I  had  rather 
seal  with  my  death,  than  repeat  over  to  my  shame  : 
the  lady  is  dead  upon  mine  and  my  master's  false 
accusation  ;  and,  briefly,  I  desire  nothing  but  tlie 
reward  of  a  villain. 


D.  Pedro.  Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  througn 
your  blood? 

Claud.  I  have  drunk  poison,  whiles  he  utter'd  it. 

D.  Pedro.  But  did  my  brother  set  thee  on  to  this  ? 

Bora.  Yea,  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice 
of  it. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  compos'd  and  fram'd  of  trea* 
chery : — 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villany. 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero  !  now  thy  image  doth  appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  loved  it  first. 

Dogb.  Come,  bring  away  the  plaintiffs  ;  by  this 
time  our  Sexton  hath  reformed  signior  Leonato  of 
the  matter  :  And  masters,  do  not  forget  to  specify, 
when  lime  and  place  shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass. 

Verg.  Here,  nere  comes  master  signior  Leonato, 
and  the  Sexton  too. 
Re-enter  Leonato  and  Antonio,  with  the  Sexton. 

Leon.  Which  is  the  villain  ?  Let  me  see  his  eyes ; 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  Boay  avoid  him  :  Which  of  these  is  he  ? 

^9ra.  If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  look  on 
me. 

Leon.  Art  thou  the   slave,  that  with  thy  breath 
hast  kill'd 
Mine  innocent  child  ? 

Bora.  Yea,  even  I  alone. 

Leon.  No,  not  so,  villain  ;  thou  bely'st  thyself; 
Here  stand  a  pair  of  honourable  men, 
A  third  is  fled,  that  had  a  hand  in  it : — 
I  thank  you,  princes,  for  my  daughter's  death  ; 
Record  it  witn  your  high  and  worthy  deeds  ; 
'Twas  bravely  done,  if  you  bethink  you  of  it.       n 

Claud,  I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience, 
Yet  I  must  speak  :   Choose  your  revenge  yourself} 
Impose"  me  to  wha*  penance  your  invention 
Can  lay  upon  my  sin  :  yet  sinn'd  I  not, 
But  in  mistaking. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  soul,  nor  I ; 

And  yet,  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 
I  would  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
That  he'll  enjoin  mc  to. 

Leon.  I  cannot  bid  you  bid  my  daughter  live, 
That  were  impossible  ;  but,  I  pray  you  both, 
Possess'  the  people  in  Messina  here 
How  innocent  she  died  :  and,  if  your  love 
Can  labour  aught  in  sad  invention. 
Hang  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb,' 
And  sing  it  to  her  bones  ;  sing  it  to-night  :— 
To-morrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house  ; 
And  since  you  could  not  be  my  son-in-law. 
Be  yet  my  nephew  :  my  brother  hath  a  daughter 
Almost  the  copy  of  my  child  that's  dead, 
And  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us  ;* 
Give  her  the  right  you  should  have  given  her  cousin, 
And  so  dies  my  revenge. 

Claud.  O,  noble  sir, 

Your  over-kindness  doth  wring  tears  from  me  ! 
I  do  embrace  your  offer  ;   and  dispose 
For  henceforth  of  poor  Claudio. 

Leon.  To-morrow  then  I  will  expect  your  com- 
ing  ; 
To-night  I  take  my  leave. — This  naughty  man 
Shall  face  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
Who,  I  believe,  was  pack'd'"  in  all  this  wrong, 
Hir'd  to  it  by  your  brother. 

Bora.  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not ; 

Nor  knew  not  what  she  did,  when  she  spoke  to  mo ; 
But  always  hath  been  just  and  virtuous, 
In  any  thmg  that  I  do  know  by  her. 


1  These  words  are  probably  meant  to  express  what 
Rosaline,  in  As  You  Like  It,  calls  the  '  careless  deso- 
lation^ of  a  lover. 

2  The  old  copies  read  '  let  me  be,'  the  emendation  is 
Malone's.  Let  be  appears  here  to  signify  hold,  rest 
there.  It  has  the  same  signification  in  Saint  Matthew, 
ch.  xxvii.  V.  49. 

3  i.  e.  '  rouse  thyself  my  heart  and  be  prepared  for 
serious  consequences.' 

4  That  T9,  one  meaning  put  into  many  different 
dresses  ;  the  Prince  having  asked  the  same  question  in 
four  modes  of  speech 


5  Incited,  instigated. 

6  i.  e.  '  inflict  upon  me  whatever  penance,  Sec' 

7  To  possess  anciently  signified  to  inform,  to  Tnake 
acquainted  with.     So  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  : 

'  I  have /)ossess'd  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose,' 

8  It  was  the  custom  among  Catholics  to  attach,  upoq 
or  near  the  tomb  of  celebrated  persons,  a  written  inscrip- 
tion either  in  prose  or  verse  generally  in  praise  of  the 
deceased. 

9  Yet  Shakspeare  makes  Leonato  say  to  Antonk),  Act 
i.  Sc.  a,  '  How  now,  brother ;  where  is  my  cousin  youi 
son,'  &c. 

10  i  e  (X>mbined ;  an  accomplice 


IM 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHDTO. 


Act  V. 


Dogb.  Moreover,  sir  (which,  indeed,  is  not  under 
white  and  black,)  Uiis  plaintiff  here,  the  offender, 
did  call  me  ass :  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered in  his  punishment :  And  also,  the  watch  heard 
them  talk  of  one  Deformed  :  they  say,  he  wears  a 
key  in  his  ear,  and  a  lock  hanging  by  it ; '  and 
borrows  money  in  God's  name ;  the  which  he  hath 
useJ  MO  long,  and  never  paid,  that  now  men  grow 
hard-hearted,  and  will  lend  nothing  for  God's  sake  : 
Pray  you,  examine  him  upon  that  point. 

Ileon.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains. 

Djgb.  Tour  worship  speaks  like  a  most  thankful 
and  reverend  youth  :   and  I  praise  God  for  you. 

Leon.  There's  for  thy  pains. 

Dogb.  God  save  the  foundation.^ 

Leon.  Go,  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  prisoner,  and 
1  thank  thee. 

Dogb.  I  leave  an  errant  knave  with  your  wor- 
iship  ;  which,  I  beseech  your  worship,  to  correct 
yourself,  for  the  example  of  others.  God  keep 
your  worship :  I  wish  your  worship  well ;  God  re- 
store you  to  health :  1  humbly  give  you  lewe  to 
depart ;  and  if  a  merry  meetmg  may  be  wished, 
God  prohibit  it. — Come,  neighbour. 

[Exeunt  Dogberry,  VERGES,  tmd  Watch. 

Leon.  Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  farewell. 

Ant.  Farewell,  my  lords  ;  we  look  for  you  to- 
morrow. 

D.  Pedro.  We  will  not  fail. 

Claud.  To-night  I'll  mourn  with  Hero. 

[Exeunt  Dow  Pedro  and  Clattdio. 

Lion.   Brine  you  these  fellows  on ;   we'll  talk 
with  Margaret, 
How  her  acquaintance  grew  with  this  lewd*  fellow. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  Leonato's  Garden.  Enter  Beite- 
mcK  and  M.VROARET,  meeting. 

Bene.  Pray  thee,  sweet  mistress  Margaret,  de- 
serve well  at  my  hands,  by  helping  me  to  the  speech 
of  Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you  then  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise 
of  my  beauty  ? 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  style,  Margaret,  that  no  man 
living  shall  come  over  it ;  for,  in  most  comely 
truth,  thou  deservest  it. 

Marg.  To  have  no  man  come  over  me  ?  why, 
shall  I  always  keep  below  stairs  ?* 

Bene..  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhoiuid's 
mouth,  it  catches. 

Marg.  And  your's  as  blunt  as  the  fencer's  foils, 
which  hit,  but  hurt  not. 

Bene.  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret,  it  will  not 
hurt  a  woman  ;  and  so,  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice  : 
I  give  thee  the  bucklers.' 

jMarg.  Give  us  the  swords,  we  have  bucklers  of 
our  own. 

Bene.  If  you  use  them,  Margaret,  you  must  put 
in  the  pickes  with  a  vice  ;  and  they  are  dangerous 
weapons  for  maids. 

Marg.  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  who,  I 
think  hath  legs.  [Exit  Margaret. 

Bene.  And  therefore  will  come. 

The  god  of  love,  [Singing. 

That  sits  above, 
Jind  knows  me,  and  knows  me, 
How  piti/ul  I  deserve, — 
I  mpan,  ia  singing ;  but  in  loving, — Leander  the 


1  It  was  one  of  the  fantastic  fashions  of  Shakspeare's 
time  to  wear  a  long  hanging  lock  of  hair  danglini?  by 
the  ear ;  It  is  often  mentioned  by  cotemporary  writers, 
and  may  be  observed  In  some  ancient  portraits.  The 
humour  of  this  passage  is  in  Dogberry's  supposing  the 
lock  to  have  a  key  to  ft. 

2  A  phrase  used  by  those  who  received  alms  at  the 
gates  of  religions  nouses.  Dogberry  probably  de- 
signed to  say,  '  God  save  the  founder.' " 

S  Here  lewd  has  not  the  common  meaning  ;  nor  do  I 
think  it  can  be  used  in  the  more  uncommon  sense  of 
ignorant;  but  rather  means  knavish,  tingradous, 
naughty,  which  are  the  synonymes  used  with  It  Iti  ex- 
plaining the  latin  pravus  in  dictionaries  of  the  aUoeemb 


good  swimmer,  Troiliis  the  first  employer  of  pon- 
ders, and  a  wliole  book  full  of  these  quondam  car- 
pet mongers,  whose  names  yet  run  smoothly  in  tho 
even  road  of  a  blank  verse,  why,  they  were  never 
so  truly  turned  over  and  over  as  my  poor  self,  in 
love  :  Marry,  I  cannot  show  it  in  rhyme  ;  I  have 
tried  ;  I  can  find  out  no  rhyme  to  lady  but  baby,  an 
innocent  rhyme  ;  for  scorn,  horn,  a  hsird  rhyme  ;  for 
school,  fool,  a  babbling  rhyme  ;  very  ominous  end- 
ings :  No,  I  was  not  i)om  under  a  rh3aning  planet, 
nor  I  caimot  woo  in  festival  terms.*.— 

Enter  Beatrice. 
Sweet  Beatrice,  would'st  thou  come  when  I  called 
thee? 

Beat.  Yea,  signior,  and  depart  when  you  bid  me. 

Bene.  O,  stay  but  till  then  ! 

BeaL  2'hen,  is  spoken  ;  fare  you  well  now  :— 
and  yet,  ere  I  go,  let  me  go  with  that  I  came  for, 
which  is,  with  knowing  what  hath  passed  between 
you  and  Claudio. 

Bene.  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  I  will  kiss 
thee. 

Beat.  Foul  words  is  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind 
is  but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome ;  there- 
fore I  will  depart  unkissed. 

Bene.  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his 
right  sense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit :  But,  I  must  tell 
thee  plainly,  Claudio  undergoes'  my  challenge : 
and  either  I  must  shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will 
subscribe  him  a  coward.  And,  I  pray  thee  now, 
tell  me,  for  which  of  my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first 
fall  in  love  with  me  ? 

Beat.  For  them  all  together ;  which  maintained 
so  politic  a  state  of  evil,  that  they  will  not  admit 
any  good  part  to  intermingle  with  them.  But  (of 
which  of  my  good  parts  did  you  first  suffer  love  for 
me  ? 

Bene.  Suffer  lave ;  a  good  epithet !  I  do  suffer 
love,  indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my  will. 

Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think  ;  alas  !  poor 
heart !  If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will  spite  it 
for  yours ;  for  I  will  never  love  that  which  my  friend 
hates. 

Bene.  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably. 

Beat.  It  appears  not  in  this  confession  :  there  s 
not  one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise 
himself. 

Bene.  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that 
lived  in  the  time  of  good  neighbours  :•  if  a  mon  do 
not  erect  in  this  age  his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies,  he 
shall  live  no  longer  in  monument,  than  the  bell 
rings,  and  the  widow  weeps. 

Beat,  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you  ? 

Bene.  Question  !• — Why,  an  hour  in  clamour, 
and  a  quarter  in  rheum :  Therefore  it  is  most  ex> 
pedient  for  the  wise  (if  Don  Worm^  his  conscience, 
find  no  impedimenta  to  the  contrary,)  to  be  the 
trumpet  of  his  own  virtues,  as  I  am  to  myself:  So 
much  for  praising  myself,  (who,  I  myself  will  bear 
witness,  is  praise-worthy,)  and  now  teU  me,  How 
doth  your  cousin  ? 

Beat.  Very  ill. 

Bene.  And  how  do  you  ? 

Beat.  Very  ill  too. 

Bene.  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend :  ther* 
will  I  leave  you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 

Enter  Ursula. 
Urs,  Madam,  you  must  come    to  your  uncle; 


4  Theobald  proposed  to  read,  altore  stairs  ;  and  the 
sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  reqiiire  some  such  altera- 
tion :  perhaps  a  word  has  been  lost,  and  we  may  read 
'why,  shall  I  always  keep  them  below  stairs?'  Ofthis 
passage  Dr.  Johnson  says,  '  I  suppose  every  reader  wiU 
find  the  meaning.' 

5  i.  c.  'I  yield.' 

6  i.  e.  '  in  choice  phraseology.' 

7  la  under  challenge,  or  now  stands  challenged,  tqr 
me. 

8  I.  e.  '  when  men  were  not  envious,  but  every  on0 
gave  another  his  due.' 

9  This  phrase  appears  to  bo  equivalent  to— <  Tou  oak 
a  question  indeed  !*— or  '  that  is  the  (jueation  " 
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yonder's  old  coiP  at  home  :  it  is  proved,  my  lady 
Hero  hath  been  falsely  accused,  the  Prince  and 
Claudio  migiitjly  abused  ;  and  Don  John  is  the 
author  of  aU,  who  is  fled  and  gone :  Will  you  come 
presently  ? 

Seat.  Will  you  go  hear  this  news,  signior  ? 

Bene.  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and 
be  buried  in  thy  eyes  ;  and  moreover,  I  will  go  with 
thee  to  thy  uncle's.  [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  III.  The  Inside  of  a  Church.  Enter 
Don  Pedko,  Claudio,  and  Attendants,  with 
Music  and  Taper*. 

Claud.  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato  ? 
Atten.  It  is,  my  lord. 
Claud.   [Reads  from  a  scrol] 

Done  to  death^  by  slanderous  tongues 

IVas  the  Hero  that  here  lies  : 
Death,  in  the  guerdon'  of  her  wrongs. 

Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies  : 
So  the  life,  that  died  with  shame, 

Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame. 
Jiang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb,       [affixing  it. 
Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb. — 
Now,  music,  sound,  and  sing  your  solemn  hjrmn. 
SONG. 

Pardon,  Goddess  of  the  night. 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight  :* 
For  the  which,  with  songs  of  woe. 
Hound  about  her  tomb  they  go. 

jyjidnight,  assist  our  moan  / 

Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan, 
UeavUy,  heavily. 

Graves  yawn  and  yield  your  dead. 

Till  deatJi  be  uttered,'' 
Heavily,  heavily. 

Claud.  Now,  unto  thy  bones  ^ood  night ! 

Yearly  will  I  do  this  nte. 
D.  Pedro.   Good  morrow,   masters ;    put  your 

torches  out : 
The  wolves  have  prey'd  ;  and  look,  the  gentle  day. 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phcebus,  round  about 

Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  gray : 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us  ;  fare  you  well. 
Claud.  Good  morrow,  masters  ;  each  his  seve- 
ral way. 
D.  Pedro.  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other 
weeds ; 
And  then  to  Leonato's  we  will  go. 

Claud.  And,  Hymen, now  withluckier  issue  speeds, 
Than  this,  for  whom  we  render'd  up  this  woe  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  rv.  A  Room  in  Leonato  s  House.  Enter 
Leonato,  Antonio,  Benedick,  Beatrice, 
Ursula,  Friar,  and  Hero. 

Friar.  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent  ? 

Leon.  So  are  the  prince  and  Claudio,  who  ac- 
cused her 
Upon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated  : 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this ; 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appears 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 

Ant.  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  sort  so  well. 

Bene.  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith  enforc'd 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it. 

Leon  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewoman  all. 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves  ; 
And  when  I  send  for  you  come  hither  mask'd  ; 
The  prince  and  Claudio  promis'd  by  this  hour 
To  visit  me : — You  know  your  office,  brother  ; 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter. 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio.       [Exeunt  Ladies, 


1  Old  coil  is  great  or  ahuiidant  bustle.  Old  was  a 
common  augmentative  in  ancient  familiar  Ianguaj°:e. 

2  This  phrase  occurs  frequently  in  writers  of  Shak- 
speare's  time,  it  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  French 
■Minse,  faire  mourir.  See  note  on  K.  Henry  VI.  Pan 
UI.  Act  iL  Sc.  I. 
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Ant.  Which  I  will  do  whheonfirm'd  countenance. 

Bene.  Friar,  I  must  entreat  your  pains  I  think. 

Friar,  To  do  what,  signior  7 

Bene.  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me,  one  of  them.— 
Signior  Leonato,  truth  it  is,  good  sifnior. 
Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  (J favour. 

Leon.  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her:  'Tismost 
true. 

Bene.  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite  her. 

Leon.  The  sight  whereof,  I  think,  you  haa  from  me. 
From  Claudio,  and  the  prince  :  But  what's  your  will/ 

Bene.  Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical : 
But,  for  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good  will 
May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  conjoin'd 
In  the  estate  of  honourable  marriage  ; — 
In  which,  good  friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 

Leon.  My  heart  is  with  your  liking. 

Friar  And  my  help. 

Here  comes  the  prince,  and  Claudio. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio,  uitA  Attendants. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow  to  this  fair  assembly. 

Leon.    Good    morrow,   prince ;    good   morrow, 
Claudio. 
We  Iiere  attend  you  ;  are  you  yet  determin'd 
To-day  to  marry  with  my  brother's  daughter  ? 

Claud.  I'll  hold  my  mind,  were  she  an  Ethiope. 

Leon.  Call  her  forth,  brother,  here's  the  friar 
ready.  [Exit  Antomio. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow,  Benedict :  Why,  what's 
the  matter. 
That  you  have  such  a  February  face, 
So  full  of  frost,  of  storm,  and  cloudiness  ? 

Claud.  I  think,  he  thinks  upon  the  savage  bull.* 
Tush,  fear  not,  man,  we'll  tip  thy  horns  with  gold. 
And  all  Europa  shall  rejoice  at  thee  ; 
As  once  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
When  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 

Bene.  Bull  Jove,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low : 
And  some  such  strange  bull  leap'd  your  fallier's  cow, 
And  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat, 
Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. 

Re-enter  Antonio,  with  the  Ladies  masked. 
Claud.  For  this   I  owe  you :  here  comes  other 
reckonings. 
Which  is  the  lady  I  must  seize  upon  ? 

Ant.  This  same  is  she,  and  I  do  give  you  her. 
Claud.  Why,  then  she's  mine :  Sweet,  let  me 

see  your  face. 
Tjeon.  No,  that  you  shall  not  till  you  take  her  hand 
Before  this  friar,  and  swear  to  marry  her. 

Claud.  Give  me  your  hand  before  this  holy  friar ; 
I  am  your  husband  if  you  like  of  me. 

Hero.  And  when  I  lived,  I  was  your  other  wife : 
[  Unmasking. 
And  when  you  loved,  you  were  my  other  husband. 
Claud.  Another  Hero ! 
Hero.  Nothing  certainer : 

One  Hero  died  defil'd  ;  but  I  do  live, 
And  surely  as  I  Uve  I  am  a  maid. 

D.  Pedro.  The  former  Hero  !   Hero  that  is  dead ! 
Leon.  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander 

lived. 
Friar.  All  this  amazement  can  I  qualify  ; 
When,  after  that  the  holy  rites  are  ended, 
I'll  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death  : 
Mean  time,  let  wonder  seem  familiar, 
And  to  the  chapel  let  us  presentlv. 
Bene.  Soft  and  fair,  Friar. — 'V\I^hich  is  Beatrice  ? 
Beat.  I  answer  to  that  name  ;  [Unmasking] 

What  is  your  will  ? 
Bene.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 
Beat.  Why,  no,  no  more  than  reason. 

Bene.  Why,  then  your  uncle,  and  the  prince,  and 
Claudio, 


3  Reward. 

4  Diana's  knight,  or  virgin  knight,  was  the  common 
poetical  appellation  of  virgins  in  Shakapeare's  time. 

5  i.  e.  '  till  death  be  spoken  of.' 

6  Still  alluding  to  the  passage  quoted  from  Hieronr- 
mo,  or  the  Spanish  Tragedy,  In  the  first  icene  of  the 
play. 
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Have  been  deceived ;  for  they  swore  you  did. 

Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me? 

Bene.  Troth,  no,  no  more  than  reason. 

Beat,    Why,    then    my  cousin,   Margaret,    and 
Ursula, 
Are  much  deceiv'd ;  for  they  did  swear  you  did. 

Bene.   They    swore   that  you  were  almost  sick 
for  me. 

Beat.  They  swore  that  you  were  well-nigh  dead 
for  me. 

Bene.  'Tis  no  such  matter  : — Then  you  do  not 
love  me  7 

Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 

Leon.    Come,   cousin,   I  am  sure  you  love  the 
gentleman. 

Claud.  And  I'll  be  sworn  upon't,  that  he  loves  her ; 
For  here's  a  paper,  written  m  his  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
FashionM  to  Beatrice. 

Hero  And  here's  another, 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stolen  from  her  pocket. 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Bene.  A  miracle  !  here's  our  own  hands  against 
our  hearts  ! — Come,  I  will  have  thee  ;  but,  by  this 
light,  I  take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  would  not  (deny  you  ;  but,  by  this  good 
day,  I  yield  upon  great  persuasion  ;  and,  partly,  to 
save  your  life,  for  I  was  told  you  were  m  a  con- 
sumption. 

Bene.  Peace,  I  will  stop  your  mouth.  [Kitting  her. 

D.  Pedro.  How  dost  thou.  Benedick  the  married 
man? 

Bene.  Pil  tell  thee  what,  prince  ;  a  college  of 
wit-crackers  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour  : 
Dost  thou  think,  I  care  for  a  satire,  or  an  epigram  7 
No:  if  a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  he  shall 
wear  nothing  handsome  about  him  :  In  hrief^  since 
I  do  propose  to  marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to  any 
purpose  that  the  world  can  say  against  it ;  and 
therefore  never  flout  at  me  for  what  I  have  said  against 
it ;  for  man  is  a  giddy  thing,  and  this  is  my  con- 
clusion.— For  thy  part,  Ciaudio,  I  did  think  to  have 
beaten  thee  ;  but  in  that'  thou  art  like  to  be  my 
kinsman,  live  unbruised  and  love  my  cousin. 

Claud.  I  had  well  hoped,  thou  wouldst  have  de- 


1  Because. 

3  Steevens,  Malone,  and  Reed,  conceive  that  there 
is  an  allusion  here  to  the  staff  used  in  the  ancient  trial 
by  wazer  of  baule ;  but  Mr.  Douce  thinks  it  is  more 
probable  the  walkingstickorstaffofelderly  persons  was 
Intended,  such  sticks  were  often  tipped  or  headed  with 
horn,  sometimes  crosticise,  in  imitation  of  the  cnitched 
•ticks  or  potencea  of  the  friars,  which  were  borrowed 
from  the  celebrated  tau  of  Sl  Anthony. 


nied  Beatrice,  that  I  might  have  cudgelled  the« 
out  of  thy  single  life,  to  make  thee  a  double  dealer  ; 
which,  out  ofquestion,  thou  wilt  be,  if  mf  cousin 
do  not  look  exceeding  narrowly  lo  thee. 

Bene.  Come,  come,  we  are  friends: — ^let's  have 
a  dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten 
our  own  hearts,  and  our  wives'  heels. 

JLeon.  We'll  have  dancing  afterwards. 

Bene.  First  o'my  word  :  therefore  play,  music — 
Prince,  thou  art  sad ;  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a 
wife:  there  is  no  stan  more  reverend  than  one 
tipped  with  horn.* 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mest.  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta'en  in  flight. 
And  brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Messina. 

Bene.  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow ;  I'll  de- 
vise thee  brave  punishments  for  Itjm. — Strike  up, 
pipers.  [DaTice.  ExeunL 


THIS  play  may  be  justly  said  to  contain  two  of  the  most 
sprightly  characters  that  Shakspeare  ever  drew.  The 
wit,  the  humourist,  the  fentleman,  and  the  soldier  are 
combined  in  Benedick.  It  is  to  bie  lamented,  indeed, 
(hat  the  first  and  most  splendid  of  these  distinctions  to 
disgraced  by  unnecessary  profaneness ;  for  the  eooA- 
ness  of  his  heart  is  hardiv  sufficient  to  atone  for  the  li- 
cence of  his  tonfue.  The  loo  sarcastic  levity,  which 
flashes  out  in  the  conrcrsation  of  Beatrice,  may  be  ex* 
cused  on  account  of  the  steadiness  and  friendship  so  ap- 
parent in  her  liehaviour,  when  she  urges  her  lover  to 
risk  his  life  by  a  challenge  to  Ciaudio.  In  the  ronduct 
of  the  fable,  however,  there  is  an  imperfection  similar 
to  that  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  pointed  out  in  TTte  Merry 
fVires  of  Windsor : — the  second  contrivance  is  less  in- 
genious than  the  first : — or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  (ha 
same  incident  is  become  stale  by  repetition.  I  wish 
wme  other  method  had  been  found  to  entrap  Beatrice, 
than  that  very  one  which  before  had  been  successfully 
practised  on  Benedick.* 

Much  Jldo  abmtt  Ifothing,  (as  I  understand  from  ona 
of  Mr.  Venue's  MSS.)  formerly  passed  under  the  title 
of  Benedick  and  Beatrix.  Heming  the  player  received, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  1613,  the  sum  of  forty  pounds,  and 
twenty  pounds  more  as  his  Majesty's  gratuity,  for  ex- 
hibiting six  plays  at  Hampton  Court,  among  whk:h  waa 
this  comedy.  STEEVENS. 


8  Mr.  Pye  thus  answers  the  obfection  of  Steevens. 
The  intention  of  the  poet  was  lo  show  that  persons  of 
either  sex  mi^hl  be  made  in  love  with  each  other  by 
supposing  themselves  beloved,  though  they  were  before 
enemies  ;  and  how  he  could  have  done  this  by  any  othar 
means  I  do  not  know.  He  wanted  tu  show  the  Mxes 
were  alike  in  this  case,  and  to  have  emploved  diffwant 
motives  would  have  counteracted  his  own  deaipi.' 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT'S    DREAM 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


WT'E  may  presume  the  plot  of  this  play  to  have  been 
~~  the  invention  of  Shakspeare,  as  the  diligence  of  his 
commentators  has  failed  to  trace  the  sources  from 
Whence  it  is  derived.  Steevens  says  that  the  hint  for  it 
was  probably  received  from  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale. 

'  In  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  says  Schlegel, 
'  there  flows  a  luxuriant  vein  of  the  boldest  and  most 
fantastical  invention  ;  the  most  extraordinary  combina- 
tinn  of  the  most  dissimilar  ingredients  seems  to  have 
arisen  without  effon  by  some  ingenious  and  lucky  acci- 
dent, and  the  colours  are  of  such  clear  transparency  that 
we  think  that  the  whole  of  the  variegated  fabric  maybe 
blown  away  with  a  breath.  The  fairy  world  here  de- 
■cribed  resembles  those  elegant  pieces  of  Arabesque, 
where  little  Genii,  with  butterfly  wings,  rise  half  em- 
bodiad  abort  the  flower  cupa.    Twilight,  moonihlna, 


dew,  and  spring-perfumes  are  the  element  of  these  tea 
der  spirits ;  thev  assist  nature  in  embroidering  her  car- 
pet with  green  leaves,  many  coloured  flowers,  and  dai* 
zling  insects;  in  the  human  world  they  merely  sport  in 
a  childish  and  wayward  manner  with  their  beneDCatK or 
noxious  influences.  Their  moet  violent  rage  dlsaoivaa 
in  good-natured  raillery  :  their  passions,  stripped  of  all 
earthly  matter,  are  merely  an  ideal  dream.  To  corraa. 
pond  with  this,  the  loves  of  mortals  are  painted  as  a 
poetical  enchantment,  which,  by  a  contrary  cDC.hant. 
mem,  may  be  immediately  suspended,  and  then  renew- 
ed again.  The  different  parts  of  the  plot ;  the  weddinf 
of  Theseus,  the  disagraament  of  Oberon  and  Titania. 
the  flight  of  the  two  pair  of  lovers,  and  the  theatrical 
operations  of  the  mechanics,  are  so  lightly  and  happily 
interwoven,  (hat  they  saam  naceasary  to  each  othar  fix 
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the  fonnation  of  a  whole.  Oberon  is  desirous  of  reliev- 
ing tiie  lovers  I'rom  their  perplexities,  and  greatly  adds 
to  them  through  the  misapprehension  of  his  servant,  till 
he  at  last  comes  to  the  aid  of  their  fruitless  amorous 
pain,  their  inconstancy  and  jealousy,  and  restores  fide- 
lity to  its  old  rights.  The  extremes  of  fanciful  and  vul- 
gar are  united  when  the  enchanted  Titania  awakes  and 
falls  in  love  with  a  coarse  mechanic  with  an  ass's  head, 
who  represents,  or  rather  disfigures  the  part  of  a  tragi- 
cal lover.  The  droll  wonder  of  the  transmutation  of 
Bottom  is  merely  the  transmutation  of  a  metaphor  in  its 
literal  sense ;  but,  in  his  behaviour  during  the  lender 
homage  of  the  Fairy  Q,ueen,  we  have  a  most  amusing 
proof  how  much  the  consciousness  of  such  a  head-dress 
heightens  the  effect  of  his  usual  folly.    Theseus  and 


Hippolita  are,  as  it  were,  a  splendid  frame  for  the  pic- 
ture ;  they  take  no  part  in  the  action,  but  appear  with  a 
stately  pomp.  The  discourse  of  the  hero  and  his  Ama- 
zon, as  they  course  through  the  forest  with  their  noisy 
hunting  tram,  works  upon  the  imagination  like  the  fresh 
breath  of  morning,  before  which  the  shapes  of  night 
disappear.'* 

This  is  a  production  of  the  youthful  and  vigourous 
imagination  of  the  poet.  Malone  places  the  date  of  its 
composition  in  1594.  There  are  two  quarto  editions, 
both  printed  in  1600  :  one  by  Thomas  Fisher,  the  other 
by  James  Roberts. 

♦  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  vol.  ii.  p.  176. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Theseus,  Duke  of  Athens. 
EoEus,  Fathtr  to  Hermia. 

JJEMETRIIJS,       ) 

Philostrate,  Master  of  the  Revels  to  Theseus. 

Quince,  the  Carpenter. 

Suva,  the  Joiner. 

Bottom,  the  Weaver. 

FcUTE  tke  Belioios-mender, 

SwotJT,  tlie  Tinker. 

SrARrELiNO,  the  Tailor. 

BiPPOLYTA,    Qtieen   of  the  Amazons,  betrothed  to 

Theseus. 
Hermia,  Daughter  o/'Egeus,  m Zove ici^  Ljsander. 
Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius. 


Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairies. 

Titania,  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 

PncK,  or  Robin-ooodfellow,  a  Fatry. 

Peas-blossom,      ^ 

Cobweb,  I   ^^-^.^ 

Moth,  | 

Mustard-sees,  J 

PvRAMUs,  "I 

Thisbe,  I    Characters  in  tJie  Interlude  per- 

VVALL,  >     formed  by  the  CUnims. 

Moonshine.        I      •'  ' 

Lion.  J 

Other  Fairies  attending  their  King  and  Queen, 
Attendants  on  Theseus  and  Hippolyta. 

SCENE,  Athens,  and  a  Wood  not  far  from  it. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  I.     Athens.    A  Room  in  the  Palace  of 

Theseus.     Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Phi- 

lostrate,  and  Attendants. 
Theseus. 
Now,  fair  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  a|)ace  ;  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon:  but,  oh,  methinks  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes  !  she  lingers  my  desires. 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager, 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 

liip.  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  in 
nights  ; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time ; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
Now  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solemnities. 

The.  Go,  Philostrate, 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments ; 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth  ; 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals. 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp.-— 

[Eont  Philosthate. 
Hippolyta,  1  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword, 
And  won  thy  love,  doing  thee  injuries  ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key. 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,'  and  with  revelling. 

Enter  Egeus,  Hermia,  Lysander,  and  Deme- 
trius. 

Ege.  Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke  !* 
The.   Thanks,  good  Egeus :   What's  the  news 

with  thee  ? 
Ege.  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint 
Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia — 


1  A  triumph  was  a  public  show,  such  as  a  mask, 
pageant,  procession,  &c. 

2  J.uie,  in  our  old  language,  was  used  for  a  leader 
or  chief,  as  the  Latin  Dux. 

S  The  old  copies  read,  '  This  man  hath  bewitched.' 
The  alteration  was  made  in  the  second  folio  for  the  sake 
of  the  metre  ;  but  a  redundant  syllable  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  verse  perpetually  occurs  in  otur  old  dramas. 


Stand  forth,  Demetrius  ; — My  noble  lord. 
This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her  : — 
Stand  forth,  Lysander  ; — and,  my  gracious  duke. 
This  hath  bewitch'd'  the  bosom  of  my  child  : 
Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her  rhymes, 
And  interchang'd  love  tokens  with  my  child : 
Thou  hast  by  moon-light  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love; 
And  stol  n  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,*  conceits. 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweet-meats  ;  messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth  : 
With  cunning  hast  thou  filch'd  my  daughter's  heart ; 
Turn'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me. 
To  stubborn  harshness: — And,  my  gracious  duke, 
Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius, 
I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens  ; 
As  sne  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her : 
Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman. 
Or  to  her  death  ;  according  to  our  law, 
Immediately  provided  in  that  case.' 

The.  What  say  you,  Hermia?  be  advis'd,  fail 
maid : 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god  ; 
One  that  compos'd  your  beauties  ;  yea,  and  on© 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax. 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  tlie  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Her.  So  is  Lysander. 

The.  In  himself  he  is : 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice, 
The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

Her.  I  would  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes. 

The.  Rather  your  eyes  must  with  his  judgment 
look.  • 


4  Baubles,  toys,  trifles. 

5  This  line  has  a  smack  of  legal  common  place. 
Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  been  placed  wnile  a 
boy  in  an  attorney's  office ;  at  least  ha  often  displays 
that  he  was  well  acquainted  with  th«  phraseology  of 
lawyers. 


in 
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Her.  I  do  entreat  jrour  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold  ; 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty, 
In  such  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts  : 
But  I  beseech  your  grace  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  oefall  me  in  this  case, 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  t)emetrius. 

The,  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires, 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun  ; 
For  aye'  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd, 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life. 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 
Thrice  blessed  they,  that  master  so  their  blood, 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage  : 
But  earthlier  happy*  is  the  rose  distiil'd, 
Than  that,  which,  withering  on  the  virgm  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blessedness. 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship,  whose  unwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

The.  Take  time  to  pause :  and,  by  the  next  new 
moon, 

iThe  sealing-dav  betwixt  my  love  and  me, 
'or  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship,) 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  aie. 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  -will ; 
Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would : 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest, 
For  aye,  austerity  and  single  life. 

Dem.  Relent,  sweet  Hermia  ; — And,  lijsander, 
yield 
Thy  crazed  title  to  my  certain  right. 

Z.y«.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius  ; 
L>et  me  have  Hermia's  :  do  you  marry  him. 

£ge.  Scornful  Lysander  !  true,  he  hath  my  love, 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him ; 
And  she  is  mine  :  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate  unto  Demetrius. 

Lys.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he, 
As  well  possess'd  ;  my  love  is  more  than  his ; 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd. 
If  not  with  vantage,  as  Demetrius' ; 
And,  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts  can  be, 
I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia  : 
Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right  7 
Demetrius,  I'll  avouch  it  to  his  head, 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes. 
Devoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry. 
Upon  this  spotted*  and  inconstant  man. 

The.  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  heard  so  much. 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke  thereof; 
But,  being  over-full  of  self-afTairs, 
My  mind  did  lose  it.     But,  Demetrius,  come : 
And  come,  Egeus ;  you  shall  go  with  me, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both.— 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will ; 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 
(Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. — 
Come,  my  Hippolyta :  What  cheer,  my  love  ?— 
Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along : 
I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 
Against  our  nuptial ;  and  confer  with  you 
Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 

■Ege.  With  duty  and  desire  we  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  TuKSBUs,  Hippolyta,  Eoeus, 
Demetrius,  and  Train. 


1  Ever. 

2  Earthlier  happy  for  earthly  happier,  wiiich  Capel 
proposed  to  substitute. 

3  An  apotleas  is  innocent,  so  spotted  is  wicked. 

4  Be-itow,  .^ive,  afford,  or  deign  to  alUne. 
6  Momentary. 

6  Blackened,  as  with  smut,  coal,  fcc. ;   figtmtlTely, 
dat'kcjkod.    See  Othello,  Act  U.  So.  3. 


la/».  How  now,  my  love  ?   Why  is  your  cheek 
so  pale  ? 
How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast  ? 

Her.  Belike,  for  want  of  rain  ;  which  I  could  well 
Beteem*  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Lys.  Ah  me  !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  : 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood : 

Her.  O  cross  !  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to  low  • 

I^s.  Or  else  misgraSed,  in  respect  of  years  ; 

Her.  O  spite  !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young ! 

Lys.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  friends: 

Her.  O  hell !   to  choose  love  by  another's  eye ! 

Zy».  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it ; 
Making  it  momentany^  as  a  sound. 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream  ; 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied'  night. 
That,  in  a  spleen,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say, — Behold  ! 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  ; 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

Her.  If  tMn  true  lovers  have  been  ever  croM'd, 
It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny  : 
Then  let  us  leach  our  trial  patience, 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross  ; 
As  due  to  love,  as  thougKts,  and  dreams,  and  sighs, 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's'  followers. 

LAfs,  A  good  persuasion ;    therefore,  hear  ma, 
Hermia. 
I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child : 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote  seven  leagues  j 
And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee ; 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us  :   If  thou  lov'st  me  then, 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night ; 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  onco  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  May, 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee 

Her.  yiy  good  Lvsander  I 

I  swear  to  thee,  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow  ; 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head ; 
By  the  simplicity  of  V^us'  doves  ; 
By  that  winch  kniltcth  souls,  and  prospers  loves ; 
And  by  that  fire  which  bum'd  the  Carthage  queen,* 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen  j 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 
In  number  more  than  women  ever  spoke  ;— 
In  that  same  place  thou  ha.st  appointed  me. 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Lys.  Keep  promise,  love:    Look,  here  comea 
Helena. 

Enter  Helcna. 

Her.  God  speed  fair  Helena  !  Whither  away  7 

Hel.  Call  you  me  fair  7  that  fair  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair  :'  O  happy  fair! 
Your  eyes   are  lode-stars;*"   and  your  tongue'* 

sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 
When  wheat  is  jgrecn,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 
Sickness  is  catching ;  O,  were  favour' '  so ! 
Yours  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermia,  ere  I  go  ; 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye. 
My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet  ma« 

lody. 
Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated. 
The  rest  I'll  give  to  be  to  you  translated.'* 


7  Fancy  is  /ore.     So  afterwards  in  this  play  : 
'Fair  Helena  infancy  following  me.' 

S  Shakspeiure  fur^oi  that  Theseus  performed  his  •>> 
ploits  before  the  Troian  war,  and  consequently  long  b*> 
lore  the  death  of  Uido. 

9  fair  for  fairness,  beauty.  Very  common  in  writeia 
of  Shakapeare's  a^e. 

10  The  lode-star  ts  the  leading  or  guiding  star,  that  la 
the  polar  star.  Tlie  magnet  is  for  the  same  reason  ca]> 
led  the  lode-slone. 

11  Countenance,  feature. 

13  i.  e.  changed,  transformed 
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O,  teach  me  how  you  look  ;  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 
Her.  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. 
Hel.  O,  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles 

such  skill ! 
Her.  I  give  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me  love, — 
Hel.  O,  that  my  prayers   could  such   affection 

move ! 
Her.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 
Hel.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 
Her.  His  folly,  Helena,  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
HeL  None,  but  your  beauty  ;    'Would  that  fault 

were  mine  ! 
Her.  Take  comfort ;  he  no  more  shall  see  my 
face; 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. — 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me  : 

0  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell, 
That  he  hath  turn'd  a  heaven  unto  hell ! 

Lys.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold : 
To-morrow  night  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass. 
Decking  with  hquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal,) 
Through  Athens'  gales  have  we  devis'd  to  steal. 

Her.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose  beds  were  wont  to  lie. 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet. 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet : 
And  thence,  from  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyes. 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow  ;  pray  thou  for  us, 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius ! 
Keep  word,  Lysander :   we  must  starve  our  sight 
From  lovers'  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight. 

[ExU  Herm. 

Lys,  I  will,  my  Hermia. — Helena,  adieu  : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you  ! 

[Exit  LVSANDER. 

Hel.  How  happy  some,  o'er  otner  some  can  be  ! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she. 
But  what  of  that  ?  Demetrius  thinks  not  so  ; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know. 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes, 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  the  mind; 
And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind  ; 
Nor  hath  love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste  ; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste  : 
And  therefore  is  love  said  to  be  a  child. 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft.  beguil'd. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game'  themselves  forswear, 
So  the  boy  love  is  perjur'd  every  where ; 
For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  eyne,* 
He  hail'd  down  oaths,  that  he  was  only  mine : 
And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt, 
So  he  dissolv'd,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt. 

1  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight ; 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night, 
Pursue  her  ;  and  for  this  intelligence 

If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  expense : 

But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain, 

To  have  his  sight  thither  and  back  again.       [Exit. 

SCENE  II.  The  same.  A  Room  in  a  Cottage.— 
Enter  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Shoot,  Quince, 
and  Starveling.' 

Quin.  Is  all  our  company  here  ? 
But.  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man 
by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 


1  Sport.  2  Eyes. 

3  In  this  scene  Shakspeare  takes  advantafe  of  hia 
knowledge  of  the  theatre,  to  ridicule  the  prejudices  and 
competitions  of  the  players.  Bottom,  who  is  generally 
acknowledged  the  principal  actor,  declares  his  inclina- 
tion to  be  for  a  tyrant,  for  a  part  of  fury,  tumult,  and 
noise,  such  as  every  young  man  pants  to  perform  when 
he  first  appears  upon  the  stage.  The  same  Bottom, 
who  seems  bred  in  a  tiring-room,  has  another  histrioni- 
cal  passion.   He  ia  for  ea^oesiii^  every  part,  and  would 


Quin.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name, 
which  is  thought  fit,  through  all  Athens,  to  play  in 
our  interlude  before  the  cfuke  and  duchess,  on  his 
wedding-day  at  night. 

Bot.  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the 
play  treats  on  ;  then  read  the  names  of  the  actors  ; 
and  so  grow  to  a  point. 

Quin.  Marry,  our  play  is — The  most  lamenta- 
ble comedy,  and  most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisby.* 

Bot.  A  very  pood  piece  of  work,  I  assure  you, 
and  a  merry. — Now,  good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth 
your  actors  by  the  scroll :  Masters,  spread  your- 
selves. 

Quin.  Answer,  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom, 
the  weaver. 

Bot.  Ready :  Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and 
proceed. 

Quin.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for  Py- 
ramus. 

Bot.  What  is  Pyramus  ?  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant  ? 

Quin.  A  lover,  tliat  kills  himself  most  gallantly 
for  love. 

Bot.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  per- 
forming of  it :  If  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look   to 
their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms,  I  will   condole  in 
some  measure.     To  the  rest : — Yet  my  chief  hu- 
mour is  for  a  tyrant :  I  could  play  Ercles  raroly, 
or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to  make  all  split. 
"  The  raging  rocks, 
With  shivering  shocks. 
Shall  break  the  locks 

Of  prison  gates  : 
And  Phibbus   car 
Shall  shine  from  far. 
And  make  and  mar 
The  foolish  fates." 
This  was  lofty  ! — ^Now  name  the  rest  of  the  players. 
— This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein  ;  a  lover  is 
more  condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Thisby  ?  a  wandering  knight  ? 

Quin.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 

Flu,  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman  j  I 
have  a  beard  coming. 

Quin.  That's  all  one ;  you  shall  play  it  in  a 
mask,  and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will.* 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby 
too  :  I'll  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice  ; — Thiane, 
Thisne — Ah,  Pyramus,  my  lover  dear ;  thy  Thirty 
dear  !  and  lady  dear  '. 

Quin.  No,  no  ;  you  must  play  Pyramus  ;  and, 
Flute,  you  Thisby. 

Bot.  Well,  proceed. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play  Thi»by'g 
mother. — Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You,  Pyramus's  father  ;  myself,  Thisby'* 
father  ; — Snug,  the  joiner,  you,  the  lion's  part  :— 
and,  I  hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written  ?  pray 
you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 

Quin.  You  may  do  it  e.xtempore,  for  it  is  nothing 
but  roaring. 

Bot.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too :  I  will  roar,  that 
I  will  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me  ;  I  will 


exclude  his  inferiors  from  all  possibility  of  distinction 
He  is  therefore  desirous  to  play  Pyramus,  Thisbe,  and 
the  Lion,  at  the  same  time. 

4  Probably  a  burlesque  upon  the  titles  of  some  of  our 
old  Dramas. 

5  This  passage  shows  how  the  want  of  women  on  the 
old  stage  was  supplied.  If  they  had  not  a  young  man 
who  could  perform  the  part  with  a  face  that  might  pass 
for  feminine,  the  character  was  acted  in  a  mask,  which 
was  at  that  time  a  part  of  a  lady's  dress,  and  so  much 
in  use  that  it  did  not  give  any  unusual  appearance  to  tho 
scene ;  and  he  that  could  modulate  his  voice  to  a  female 
tone  might  play  the  woman  very  successfully. 
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'e  discretion  but  to  han^  us  :  but  1  will  ag- 
s  my  voice  so,  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently 
sucking  dove ;  I  will  roar  you  an'  'twere 


roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke  say,  Let  him  roar 
again.  Let  him  roar  again. 

Quiiu  An  you  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you  would 
fright  the  duchess  and  the  ladies,  that  they  would 
shriek ;  and  that  were  enough  to  hang  us  all. 

AIL  That  would  hang  us  every  mother's  son. 

BoL  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should 
Dight  the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have 
no  more  discretion  but  to  han;  us  :  but  I  will  ag- 
gravate 
as  any 
any  nightingale. 

Quiru  You  can  play  no  part  but  Pyramus :  for 
Pyramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man  ;  a  proper  man,  as 
one  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day ;  a  most  lovely, 
gentlemain-like  man  ;  therefore  you  must  needs 
play  Pyramus. 

Bat.  Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard 
were  I  best  to  play  it  in  ? 

Quin.  Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  strmw-co- 
loured  beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  pur- 

Cle-in-grain  beard,   or  your  French-crown-colour 
eard,  your  perfect  yellow.* 

QuiTu  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair 
at  all,  and  then  you  will  play  bare-faced.*  But, 
masters,  here  are  your  parts :  and  I  am  to  entreat 
you,  request  you,  and  desire  you,  to  con  them  by 
to-morrow  night ;  and  meei  me  in  the  palace  wooa, 
a  mile  witliout  the  town,  by  moon-light ;  there  will 
we  rehearse :  for  if  we  meet  in  the  city,  we  shall 
be  dogg'd  with  company,  and  our  devices  known. 
In  the  mean  time  I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,* 
such  as  our  play  wants.     I  pray  you,  fail  me  not. 

Bot.  We  will  meet ;  and  there  we  may  rehearse 
more  obscenely,  and  courageously.  Take  pains  ; 
be  perfect,  adieu. 

Quin.  At  the  duke's  oak  we  meet. 

Bot.  Enough  ;  Hold,  or  cut  bow-strings.' 

[ExeunL 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.    A  Wood  near  Athens.  Enter  a  Fniry 
at  one  door  ;  and  Puck  at  another. 

Pxtdc.  How  now,  spirit !  whither  wander  you  7 

Ecd.  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  briar/ 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood,  thorough  fir*. 
I  do  wander  every  where, 
Swifter  than  the  moones  sphere  ; 
And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen. 
To  dew  her  orbs'  upon  the  green : 
The  cowslips  tall  her  pensioners*  be ; 


3  It  seems  to  have  been  a  custom  lo  atain  or  dy*  the 
beard. 

8  This  allusion  to  the  Corona  Veneris,  or  baldness 
attendant  upun  a  particular  stage  or,  what  was  then 
termed,  the  French  disease,  is  too  frequent  in  Shak- 
speare,  and  is  here  explained  once  for  all. 

4  Articles  required  in  performing  a  play. 

5  To  meet  whether  botcatrings  hold  or  are  cut  is  to 
meet  in  all  events.  But  the  origin  of  the  phrase  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 

6  So  Drayton,  in  his  IVymphidia,  or  Court  of  Fairy : 

'  Thorough  brake,  thoniugh  briar, 
Thorough  mujck,  thorough  mire, 
Thorough  water,  thorough  fire. 

7  The  orbe  here  mentioned  are  those  circles  in  the 
herbage  communly  called  fairy-rings,  the  cause  of 
which  is  mK  yet  certainlv  known. 

8  The  allusion  is  (o  t^lizabeth's  band  of  gentlemen 
pensionert.  who  were  chosen  from  among  the  hand- 
somest and  tallest  young  men  of  family  artd  fortune  : 
they  were  dressed  in  habits  richly  garnished  with  gola 
lace. 

9  In  the  old  comedy  of  Doctor  DodypoU,  1600,  an  en- 
chanter says, 

'  Twaa  I  that  led  you  through  the  painted  meads 
Where  the  light  lairlcs  danc'd  upon  the  flowers. 
Hanging  on  every  leaf  an  orient  pearl.' 

10  Lubber  or  clown.  Lob,  lobcock,  looby,  and  lubber, 
all  denote  Inactivity  o(  body  and  duhtes«  of  mind. 


In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  8e«  ; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 
In  those  freckles  live  their  savors  : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dewdrops  here. 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear.* 
Farewell,  thou  lob"  of  spirits,  I'lt  be  gone ; 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 
PiuJi.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to- 
night: 
Take  heed  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight. 
For  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath. 
Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stol'n  from  an  Indian  king ; 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling:" 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forest  wild . 
But  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy, 
Crowns  him  with  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her 

,  j<'y  •; 

And  now  they  never  meet  m  grove,  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen,'* 
But  they  do  square  ;  *  *  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear, 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

JFai.  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making 
quite. 
Or  else  you  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Call'd  Robin  Good-fellow  :  are  you  not  he, 
That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  yillagery : 
Skim  milk  ;  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern," 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  hoasewife  chum: 
And  sometime  make  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm  ;'* 
Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm  1 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work ; "  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 
Are  not  you  he  7 

Puek.  Thou  speak'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  ni^t. 
I  iest  to  Oberon,  and  make  bin  smUe, 
^^  hen  I  a  tat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  hlly  foal : 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl. 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ;" 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  bob, 
And  on  her  withered  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt,  telling  the  saddest  tale, 
Sometime  for  three-ibot  stool  mistaketh  me  ; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she. 
And  tailor  cries."  and  falls  into  a  cough  ; 
And  tlien  the  whole  quire  hoU  their  hips,  and  ktfie; 
And  yexen"  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there.— 
But  room,  Faery,  here  comes  Oberon. 

JVb.  And  here  my  mistress : — 'Would  that  he 
were  gone ! 


1 1  A  changeling  was  a  child  changed  by  a  fairy ;  it 
here  means  one  stolen  or  got  in  exchange. 

la  Shining. 

IS  Qusrrel,  For  the  nrobable  cause  of  the  use  of 
square  for  quarrel,  see  Mr.  Donee's  lUusiraiioos,  voL  i 
p.  1S3. 

14  A  quern  was  a  handmill. 

15  '  And  if  that  the  bowle  of  curds  and  creame  were 
not  duly  set  out  for  Robin  Ooodfellow,  the  frier,  and 
Sisse  the  dairy-maid,  why  then  either  the  poitnge  was 
burnt  next  day  in  the  pot,  or  the  cheeses  would  not 
curdle,  or  the  butter  woukl  not  come,  or  the  ale  in  the 
fat  never  would  have  good  head.  But  if  a  Peetcrpenny, 
or  an  housle-egg  were  behind,  or  a  patch  of  lythe  un- 
paid,— then  ware  of  bull-beggars,  spirits,'  fcc. 

16  Milton  refers  to  these  traditions  in  L'AIIegro. 

17  Wild  apple. 

16  Dr.  Johnson  thought  he  remembered  lo  have  heard 
this  ludicrous  exclamation  upon  a  person's  seal  slipping 
from  under  him.  He  that  slips  from  bis  chair  falls  as  a 
tailor  squau  upon  his  board.  Hanmer  thought  the  pas- 
sage corrupt,  and  proposed  to  read  '  rath  or  cries,' 

19  The  old  copy  reads  :  '  And  waren  in  their  mtcthi 
kc  Though  a  glimmering  of  sense  may  be  exirac 
from  this  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  old  copy,  k  set 
most  probable  that  we  should  read,  as  Dr.  Farmer  pro* 
posed,  yexen.  To  tfer  is  lo  hiccup,  and  is  so  explained 
in  all  the  old  dictionaries.  The  meaning  of  the  passage 
will  then  be,  that  the  obiects  of  Puck's  waggery  laughed 
till  their  laughter  ended  in  a  yes  or  hiccup.  Puck  Is 
speaking  with  an  affectation  9f  ancient  phraseok>fy. 
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SCENE  II.    Enter  Oberon,  at  one  door,  with  his 
Train,  and  Titania,  at  another,  with  hers. 

Obe.  Ill  met  by  moon-light,  proud  Titania. 

TVto.  What,  jealous  Oberon  ?  Fairy,  skip  hence; 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Obe,  Tarry,  rash  wanton :   Am  not  I  thy  lord  ? 

Tiia.  Then  I  must  be  thy  lady :   But  I  know 
When  thou  hast  stol'n  away  from  fairy  land, 
And  in  the  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day. 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn  :'  and  versmg  love 
To  amorous  Phiilida.     Why  art  thou  here, 
Come  from  the  farthest  steep  of  India  ? 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amazon, 
Your  buskin'd  mistress,  and  your  warrior  love, 
To  Theseus  must  be  weddecf ;  and  you  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

Obe.  How,  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus  ? 
Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering 

night 
From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished  ? 
And  make  nim  with  fadr  ■'Egle  break  his  faith, 
With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa  ?* 

Tito.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy : 
And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  sprmg,' 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain,  or  by  rushy  brook. 
Or  on  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea. 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport. 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fogs  ;  which  falling  in  the  land. 
Have  every  pelting*  river  made  so  proud. 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents  :* 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain. 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ;  and  the  green  com 
Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  altain'd  a  beard : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock; 
The  nine  men's  morris*  is  fill'd  up  with  mud  ; 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable  : 
The  human  mortals'  want  their  winter  here  ;' 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest :        * 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound  : 
And  thorough  this  distemperature,  we  see 
The  seasons  alter :  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 


1  The  shepherd  boys  of  Chaucer's  time  had 

'  Many  a  floite  and  litling  home 
And  pipes  made  of  grene  come.'' 

2  See  the  Lite  of  Theseus  in  North's  Translation  of 
Plutarch,  ^gle,  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa  were  all  at  dif- 
ferent limes  mistresses  to  Theseus.  The  name  of  Pe- 
rigune  is  translated  by  North  Pen'eouna. 

3  Spring  seems  to  be  here  used  for  beginning.  The 
spring  of  day  is  used  for  the  dawn  of  day  in  K.  Henry 
IV.  Part  n. 

4  A  very  common  epithet  with  our  old  writers,  to  sig- 
nify paltry;  patting  appears  to  have  been  its  original 
orthography. 

5  i.  e.  borne  down  the  banks  which  contain  them. 

6  A  rural  game,  played  by  making  holes  in  the  ground 
In  the  angles  and  sides  of  a  square,  and  placing  stones 
or  other  things  upon  them,  according  to  certain  rules. 
These  figures  are  called  nine  men's  morris,  or  merrils, 
because  each  party  playing  has  nine  men ;  they  were 
generally  cut  upon  turf,  and  were  consequently  choked 
up  with  mud  in  rainy  seasons. 

7  Human  mortals  is  a  mere  pleonasm  ;  and  is  neither 
put  in  opposition  to  fairy  mortals  nor  to  human  immor- 
tals, according  to  Sieevens  and  Ritson.  It  is  simply 
the  language  of  a  fairy  speaking  of  men.  See  <Mr. 
Douce's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  1S5. 

8  Theobald  proposed  to  read  '  their  winter  cheer.' 

9  This  singular  image  was  probably  suggested  to  the 
poet  by  Golding'g  translation  of  Ovid,  B.  ii.: 

'  And  lastly  quaking  for  the  colde,  stoode  Winter  all 

forlorne. 
With  rugged  h«ad  as  white  u  dove,  and  gannenu  all 

to-torne. 


And  on  old  Hyems'  chin,  and  icy  crown,* 

An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 

Is,  as  in  mockery,  set :  The  spring,  the  summer, 

The  childing  autumn,'"  angry  winter,  change'^ 

Their  wonted  liveries ;  and  the  'mazed  world. 

By  their  increase,"'  now  knows  not  which  is  which: 

And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comes 

From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension ; 

We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

Obe.  Do  you  amend  it  then ;  it  lies  in  you ; 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon  ? 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy. 
To  be  my  henchman." 

THta.  Set  your  heart  at  rest, 

The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  vot'ress  of  my  order  : 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night. 
Full  often  hath  she  gossip'd  by  my  side 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sandf, 
Marking  the  embarked  traders  on  the  flood ; 
When  we  have  laugh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive, 
And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind  ; 
Whicn  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait 
Following  (her  womb,  then  rich  with  my  young 

squire,) 
Would  imitate  ;  and  sail  upon  the  land. 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again. 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise. 
But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die  ; 
And,  for  her  sake,  I  do  rear  up  her  boy ; 
And,  for  her  sake,  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Obe.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay  ? 

THta.  Perchance,  till  after  Theseus'  wedding-day. 
If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round. 
And  see  our  moon-light  revels,  go  with  us  ; 
If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts. 

Obe.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 

Tita.  Not  ft)rthy  fairy  kingdom. — Ftiiries,  away.; 
We  shall  chide  down-nght,  if  I  longer  stay. 

[Exeunt  Titania  and  her  Train. 

Obe.  Well,  go  thy  way  :  thou  shalt  not  from  this 
grove. 
Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury. — 
My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither :    Thou  remember'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory. 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back. 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song  ; 
And  certain  stars  snot  madly  from  their  spheres. 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  musick. 

Puck.  I  remember. 

Obe.  That  very  time  I  saw   (but  thou  could'st 
not,) 
Flymg  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal,"*  throned  by  the  west ; 


Forladen  with  the  isycles,  that  dangled  up  and  downe, 
Upon  his  gray  and  hourie  beard,  and  snowie  frozen 
crotene.' 

10  Autumn  producing  flowers  unseasonably  upon 
those  of  Summer. 

11  The  confusion  of  seasons  here  described  is  no  more 
than  a  poetical  account  of  the  weather  which  happened 
in  England  about  the  time  when  the  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream  was  written.  The  dale  of  the  piece  may  be  de- 
termined by  Churchyard's  description  of  the  same  kind 
of  weather  in  his  '  Charitie,'  1595.  Shakspeare  fanci- 
fully ascribes  this  distemperature  of  seasons  to  a  quar- 
rel between  ihe  playful  rulers  of  the  fairy  world  ; 
Churchyard,  broken  down  by  age  and  misfortunes,  is 
seriously  disposed  to  represent  it  as  a  judgment  from 
the  Almighty  on  the  offences  of  mankind. 

12  Produce.     So  in  Shakspeare's  97th  Sonnet ; 

'  The  teeming  .Autumn,  big  with  rich  increase. 
Bearing  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime.' 

13  Page  of  honour. 

14  It  is  well  known  that  a  compliment  to  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth was  intended  in  this  very  beautiful  passage. 
Warburton  has  attempted  to  show,  that  by  the  mermaid 
in  the  preceding  lines,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  in- 
tended. It  is  argued  with  his  usual  fanciful  ingenuity, 
but  will  not  bear  the  test  of  examination,  and  has  been 
satisfactorily  controverted.  It  appears  to  have  been  no 
uncommon  pr^tice  to  Introduce  a  compliment  lo  UU* 
zabetb  In  the  ^ly  of  a  play. 
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And  loosM  his  lov^shaft  smartly  from  his  bow, 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts  : 

But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 

Quench'a  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry  moon  ; 

And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on, 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free.' 

Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 

It  fell  upon  a  httle  western  flower, — 

Before,  milk-white  ;  now  purple  with  love's  wound, 

And  maidens  call  it,  love-in-idleness.^ 

Fetch  nie  that  flower :  the  herb  I  show'd  thee  once  : 

The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eye-lids  laid, 

Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 

Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 

Fetch  me  tliis  herb:  and  be  thou  here  again, 

Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck.  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.  [Exit  Puci. 

06e.  Having  once  this  juice, 

I'll  watch  Titania  when  sne  is  asleep, 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes  : 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon, 

iBe  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull, 
>n  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ap«,) 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love. 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  oflf  from  her  sight 
(As  I  can  take  it  with  another  herb,) 
I'll  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here  7  I  am  invisible  ; 
And  I  will  overhear  their  conference. 

.C/Uer  Demetriits,  Helena ybUototn;  Um, 

Dem.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not. 
Where  is  Lysander,  and  fair  Hermia  7 
The  one  I'll  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me. 
Thou  toid'st  me  they  were  stol'n  into  this  wood, 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood'  within  this  wood. 
Because  I  cannot  meet  with  Hermia. 
Hence,  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 

Hel.  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant  ;* 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  sieel ;  Leave  you  your  power  to  draw. 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  yoiu 

Dtm.  Do  I  entice  you  ?  Do  I  speak  you  fair  7 
Or,  rather,  do  I  not  m  plainest  truth 
Tell  you — I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  you  7 

HeL  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you  the  more. 
I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me,  I  will  fawn  on  you : 
Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spurn  me,  strike  me, 
Neglect  me,  lose  me  ;  only  give  me  leave, 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  ibilow  you. 
What  worser  place  can  I  beg  in  your  love, 
(And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me, 
Than  to  be  used  as  you  do  your  dog  7 

Dem.  Tempt  not  loo  much  the  hatred  of  my 
spirit ; 
For  I  am  sick,  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 

Hel.  And  I  am  sick,  when  I  look  not  on  you. 

Dem.  Yn<i  do  impeach^  your  modesty  too  much 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  the  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not ) 
To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night. 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place, 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

HeL  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  that. 
It  is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face. 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night : 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company 
For  you,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world  : 


1  Exempt  from  the  povyer  of  love. 

a  The  tncolored  violet,  commonly  called  pansles,  or 
heartsease,  is  here  meant ;  one  or  two  of  its  petals  are 
of  a  purple  colour.  It  has  other  fanciful  and  pxpressive 
namos,  Buch  as — Cuddle  me  to  you  j  Three  faces  under 
a  hood  ;  Hprb  trinity,  kc. 

3  Mad,  raving. 

4  '  There  is  now  a  dayes  a  kind  of  adamant  which 
draweth  unto  it  flt-nhe.  and  the  same  so  strongly,  that  it 
hath  power  to  knii  and  tie  together  two  mouthes  of  con- 
trary persons,  and  draw  the  heart  of  a  man  out  of  his 
bodlo  without  offending  any  part  of  him.'  Certaine 
fUcrcU  W^omd^t  of  tfature,  t^  Eawar^renkm,  IMBi 


Then  how  can  it  be  said,  I  am  alone, 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  7 

Dem.  I'll   nm  from   thee,    and  hide  me  ia  the 
brakes. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 

Hcl.  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as  yoa. 
Run  when  you  will,  the  story  shall  be  chang'd; 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase  ; 
The  dove  pursues  the  griffin  ;   ilie  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger.     Bootless  speed  ! 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies. 

Dem.  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions  ;  let  me  go  : 
Or,  if  ihou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 

HeL  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  field. 
You  do  me  mischief.     Fye,  Demetrius  ! 
Your  wrongs  do  sot  a  scandal  on  my  sex 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 
I'll  (bUow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  bell. 
To  die  upon'  the  hand  I  love  so  well. 

[Exettnt  Dem.  and  Hel 

Obe.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph :  ere  he  do  leave 
this  grove. 
Thou  shall  fly  htm,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. 

Re-enter  PacK. 

Hast  thou  the  flower  there?  Welcome,  waaderet. 

Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Obe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  ox-lips'  and  the  nodding  violet  grows  ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine. 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  some  time  of  ihe  night, 
Lull'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight ; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enaroel'd  sun, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I'll  sueak  her 
And  make  her  full  of  baleful  fanla^ies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  grove : 
A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
With  a  disdainful  youth  :  anoint  his  eje*  ; 
But  do  it,  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady  :  Thou  shall  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  bath  on.* 
Effect  it  with  some  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her,  than  she  upon  her  love  : 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  tne  first  cock  crow. 

Puck,  Fear  not,  my  lord,  yoiu-  servant  shall  do  so. 

[Extvnt. 

SCENE  in.     Another  part  of  the  fVood.     Enter 
TiTAifiA,  with  her  train. 
T\ta.  Come,  now  a  roundel,'  and  a  fairy  song ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence ; 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds ; 
Some,  war  with  rear-mice' "for  their  leathern  wings. 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some,  keep 

back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits  : '  ■  Sing  me  now  asleep  ; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 

SONG. 

1  Fai.  You  spotted  tnaket,  vith  double  ttngtm, 
Thorny  hedge-hogs,  be  not  seem  ; 
Newts,**  and blindivorw*,*'  do  no  wrtmgf 
Come  not  near  our /airy  qveen  : 


eyes. 


6  i.  e.  bring  it  into  question. 

fl  To  die  upon,  &c.  appears  to  have  been  used  for  'to 
die  by  the  hand.' 

7  The  greater  cowslip. 

S  Steevens  thinks  this  rhyme  of  man  and  on  a  suffl* 
cient  proof  that  the  broad  Scotch  pronuuciatkin  once 
pr^ailed  in  England.  But  our  ancient  poet*  were  not 
particular  in  making  their  rhymes  correspond  in  sound, 
and  I  very  much  doutx  a  conclusion  mads  upon  such 
slender  grounds. 

9  The  roundel,  or  round,  as  lis  nam*  implies,  was  a 
dance  of  a  circular  kind. 

10  Bats.  U  Spoiu  19  CAs. 
IS  Sknr-wcnns. 
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rCnoRva.     Philomel,  tcith  melody. 

Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby  ; 
f  LmUo,  luUa,  lulhaby  ;  lulla,  liiUa,  lullaby ; 

JVctier  harm,  nor  spell  nor  charm^ 
\  Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 

So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

u. 

Fai.   Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here  ; 

Hence,  you  long-legged  spinners,  hence  : 
Beetles  tdack,  approach  not  near  ; 
Worm,  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 
Chokub.    Philomel,tciith  melody,  ^c. 
1  Fai.  Hence,  away  ;  now  all  is  well ; 
One,  aloof,  stand  sentinel. 

[Exeunt  Fairies.    Titania  sleeps. 
Enter  Obekok. 

Obe.  What  thou  seest  when  thou  dost  wake, 
J  [Squeezes  the  flower  on  Titamia's  eyelids. 

,  Po  it  for  thy  true  love  take  ; 
Xiove,  and  languish  for  his  sake  : 
'  Be  it  ounce,  •  or  cat,  or  bear, 
'  Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair, 
Jn  thy  ere  that  shall  appear 
^When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear  ; 
,^ake,  when  some  vile  thing  is  near.  [Exit. 

o  Enter  Lvsarder  and  Hermia. 

Lys.  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in  the 
wood; 
And  to  speak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way  ; 
"We'll  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good, 
And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 

Her.  Be  it  so,  Lysander ;  find  you  out  a  hed. 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head. 

Lys.  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both ; 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth. 

Her.  Nay,  good  Lysander  ;  for  my  sake,  my  dear. 
Lie  further  off  yet,  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lys.  O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence  ;* 
Love  takes  the  meaning,  in  love's  conference. 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit ; 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it : 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath  ; 
So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny  ; 
For,  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her.  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily : — 
Now  much  beshrew'  my  manners  and  my  pride. 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say,  Lysander  lied. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
Lie  further  off;  in  human  modesty  _ 
Such  separation,  as,  may  well  be  said, 
Becomes  a  virtuous  bachelor  and  a  maid, 
So  far  be  distant ;  and  good  night,  sweet  friend  : 
Thy  love  ne'er  alter,  till  thy  sweet  life  end  ! 

Lifs.  Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  I ; 
And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty ! 
Here  is  my  bed :  Sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 
Her.  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be 
press'd  !  [They  sleep. 

Enter  Peer. 
Puck.  Through  the  forest  have  I  gone. 
But  AUienian  found  I  none, 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence !  who  is  here  ? 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear  : 
This  is  he,  my  master  said, 
Despised  the  Athenian  maid  ^ 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound,  ■ 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 


1  The  small  tiger,  or  tiger-cat. 

2  i.  e.  '  understand  the  meaning  of  my  innocence,  or 
my  innocent  meaning.  Let  no  suspicion  of  ill  enter  thy 
mind.'  In  the  conversation  cf  those  who  are  assured  of 
each  other's  kindness,  not  suspicion  but  love  takes  the 
meaning. 

3  This  word  implies  a  sinister  wish,  and  here  means 
the  same  as  if  she  had  said, '  now  ill  befall  my  ro-".- 
ners,'  tc. 
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Pretty  soul !  she  durst  not  Ho 

Near  this  lack-love,  this  kill-courtesy. 

Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 

All  the  power  this  charm  doth  owe;* 

When  ttiou  wak'st,  let  love  forbid 

Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eye-lid.* 

So  awake,  when  I  am  gone  ; 

For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.  [Exit. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Helena,  running. 

Hel.  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  Demetrius. 

2)em.  I  charge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  haunt  me 
thus. 

Hel.  O,  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  ?  do  not  so. 

Dem.  Stay,  on  thy  peril ;  I  alone  will  go. 

[Eant  Demetrius. 

Hel.  O,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase  ! 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace.^ 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoe'er  she  lies  ; 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes. 
How  came  her  eyes  so  bright  ?  Not  with  salt  te&n  : 
If  so,  my  eyes  are  oftener  wash'd  than  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear  ; 
For  beasts  that  meet  me,  run  away  for  fear  : 
Therefore,  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne  ? 
But  who  is  here  ? — Lysander !  on  the  ground  ! 
Dead  ?  or  asleep  ?  I  see  no  blood,  no  wound : 
Lysander,  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake. 

Lys.  And  run  through  fire  I  will,  for  thy  sweet 
sake.  [  Waking. 

Transparent  Helena  ;  Nature  shows  her  art,' 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart. 
Where  is  Demetrius  ?  O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword  ! 

HeL  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander  ;  say  not  so : 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia  1    Lord,  what 

though  ? 
Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you  :  then  be  content. 

Lys.  Content  with  Hermia  ?  No  ;  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent. 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  I  love  : 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 
The  will  of  man  is  oy  his  reason  sway'd  ; 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season :   ' 
So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe*  not  to  reason  j 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill,       ^^'■* 
Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will. 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes  ;  where  I  o'erlook 
Love's  stories  written  in  love's  richest  book. 

Hd.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  bom? 
When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  ? 
Is't  not  enough,  is't  not  enough,  young  man, 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can. 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye, 
But  you  must  flout  my  insufficiency  ? 
Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong,  good  sooth,  you  do, 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refus'd. 
Should  of  another,  therefore  be  abus'd  !  [Exit. 

Lys.  She  sees  not  Hermia ! — Hermia,  sleep  thou 
there  ; 
And  never  mayst  thou  come  Lysander  near ! 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things  ,  . 

The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings  J '  '"_ 
Or,  as  the  heresies,  that  men  do  leave. 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive  ; 


4  Poseesa. 

5  So  in  Macbeth  :  , .,. ;  ,,t,va 

'  Sleep  shall  neither  night  nor  day.'  -f  f 
Hanarupon  his  pent-house  lid.' 

6  i.  e.  the  lesser  my  acceptablenesa,  the  fevotur  I  can 

7  The  quartos  have  only—'  Nature  shews  art.'  The 
first  folio—'  Nature  her  shews  art.'  The  second  folio 
changes  her  to  here.  Maloue  thought  wo  should  read, 
'Jiature  shcwjs.heta^t.',,,..    -         ,.        .  ...  .,j.,.o, -,.^ 

I    8  i.  «  do  not  n))e*  to  if. " 
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So  thou,  my  surfeit,  and  my  heresy, 
Of  all  be  hated;  but  the  most  of  me  ! 
And  all  my  powers,  address  your  love  and  might. 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  tier  knight !         [Exit. 
Her.  [gtarting.]  Help  me,  Lysaiider,  help   me  ! 
do  thy  best. 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast ! 
Ah  me,  for  pity  l^-what  a  dream  was  here  ? 
Lysander,  look,  how  I  do  quake  with  fear : 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away, 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey  :— 
Lysander  !  what,  remov'd  ?  Lysander !  lord ! 
What,  out  of  hearing  ?   gone  ?   no  sound,  no  word  7 
Alack,  where  are  you  ?  speak,  an  if  you  bear  ; 
Speak,  of  all  loves  ; '  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No  ? — then  I  well  perceive  you  are  not  nigh  : 
Either  death,  or  you,  I'll  find  immediately.     [Exit. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  The  lame.  The  Queen  of  Fairies  ly- 
ing asleep.  Enter  Quince,  Ssug,  Bottom, 
Flcte,  Snout,  and  Starveling. 

Bot.  Are  we  all  met  7 

Quin.  Pat,  pat ;  and  here's  a  marvellous  conve 
nient  place  for  our  rehearsal :  This  green  plot  shall 
be  our  sia^e,  this  hawthorn  brake  out  tyring  house  ; 
and  we  will  do  it  in  action,  as  we  will  do  it  before 
the  duke. 

JBot.  Peter  Quince, — 

Quin.  What  say'st  thou,  bully  Bottom  ? 

BoL  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  Pt/ramus 
and  Thisbt/,  that  will  never  please.  First,  Pyramus 
must  draw  a  sword  to  kill  himself;  which  the  ladies 
cannot  abide.     How  answer  you  that? 

Snout.  By'rlakin,*  a  parlous^  fear. 

Star.  I  believe,  we  must  leave  the  killing  out, 
when  all  is  done. 

Bot.  Not  a  whit ;  I  have  a  device  to  make  all 
well.  Write  me  a  prologue  :  and  let  the  prologue 
seem  to  say,  we  will  do  no  harm  with -our  swi>rds ; 
and  that  Pyramus  is  not  killed  indeed  :  and  for  the 
more  better  assurance,  tell  them,  that  I  Pyramus 
am  not  Pyramus,  but  Bottom  the  weaver :  This 
will  put  them  out  of  fear. 

Quin.  Well,  we  wHl  have  such  a  prologue  ;  and 
It  shall  be  written  in  eight  and  six.* 

BoL  No,  make  it  two  more  ;  let  it  be  written  in 
eight  and  eieht. 

Snout.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion? 

Star,  I  fear  it,  I  promise  you. 

BoL  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  your- 
selves :_  to  bring  in,  God  shield  us!  a  lion  among 
.adics,  is  a  most  dreadful  tiling  ;  for  there  is  not  a 
more  fearful*  wild-fowl  than  your  lion,  living  ;  and 
we  ought  to  look  to  it. 

Snout.  Therefore,  another  prologue  mu*t  tell,  he 
u  not  a  lion. 

Bot.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half 
his  face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion's  neck  ;  and 
he  himself  must  speak  through,  saving  thus,  or  to 
the  saifle  defect, — Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would 
wish  you,  or,  I  would  request  you,  or,  I  would  en- 
treat you,  not  to  fear,  not  to  tremble  :  my  life  for 
yours.  If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were 
pity  of  my  life  :  No,  I  am  no  such  thing ;  I  am  a 
man  as  other  men  are: — and  there,  indeed,  let  him 
name  his  name  ;  and  tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snug 
the  joiner.' 


I  By  all  that  is  dear. 

3  I.  e.  by  our  ladykin  or  little  lady,  as  ifakina,  is  a 
Commtlon  of  fty  my  faith. 

3  Corrupted  from  perilous  ;  but  used  for  alarming, 
amazing. 

4  That  Is,  In  ahematiTe  veraea  of  eirht  and  six  sTlla. 
Dies. 

6  Terrible. 

6  Shakspeare  may  here  allude  to  an  Incident  said  to 
have  occurred  in  his  t!m«,  which  is  recorded  In  a  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes,  «torie!>,  tc.  entiiled  'Mcry  Passan-s 
and  Jeaau,'  MS.  Harl.  6S93.  'There  was  a  spectacle 
pwsamed  lo  Queen  Eliiabeth  upon  the  water,  and 


Quin.  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  two 
hard  things ;  that  is,  to  bring  the  moon-light  into 
a  chamber :  for  you  know,  Pyramus  and  Thisby 
meet  by  moon-light. 

Snug.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we  play 
our  play  7 

BoL  A  calendar,  a  calendar !  look  in  the  alma- 
nack ;  find  out  moon-shine,  find  out  moonshine. 

Quin.  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night. 

Bot.  Why,  then  you  may  leave  a  casement  of 
the  great  chamber  window,  where  we  play,  open ; 
and  tlie  moon  may  shine  in  at  the  casement. 

Quin.  Ay  ;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  & 
bush  of  thorns  and  a  lanlhorn,  and  say,  he  comes 
lo  disfigure,  or  to  present,  the  perso6  of  moon-shine. 
Then,  there  is  another  thing :  we  must  have  a  wall 
in  the  great  chamber ;  for  Pyramus  and  Thisby, 
says  the  story,  did  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  w-all. 

Snug.  You  never  can  bruig  in  a  wall. — What 
say  you.  Bottom  7 

Bot.  Some  man  or  other  must  present  wall :  and 
let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam,  or  some 
rough-cast  about  him,  to  signifV  wall ;  or  let  him 
hold  his  fingers  thus,  and  through  that  craimy  shall 
Pyramus  and  Thisby  whisper. 

Quin,  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well.  Come, 
sit  down,  every  mother's  son,  and  rehearse  your 
parts.  Pyramus,  you  begin  :  when  you  have  spo- 
ken your  speech,  enter  mto  that  brake,'  and  so 
every  one  according  to  his  cue.  ; 

Enter  Puck  behind. 

Puck.  What  hempen  home-spuns  have  we  swag- 
gering here. 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ? 
What,  a  play  toward  7  ni  be  an  auditor ; 
An  actor,  too,  perhaps,  if  1  see  cause. 

Quin,  Speak,  Pyramus  : — Thisby,  stand  forth. 

Pyr.   Thisby,  tJieJl:,wers  of  odious  tavaurt  sujtet,— 

Quin,  Odours,  odours. 

Pyr.  odours  satxmrs  sweet : 

So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  TTiisby  dear.— 
But,  hark,  a  voice  !  stay  thou  but  here  a  while. 

And  by  and  by  I  teill  to  thee  appear.  [Exit. 

Puck.  A  stanger  Pyramus  than  e'er  iilav'd  here  ! 
[Aside.— Exit, 

TTiis.  Must  I  speak  now  7 

Quin.  Ay,  marry,  must  you  :  for  you  must  under- 
stand, he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard,  and 
is  to  come  again. 

This.  Most  radiant  Pyramus,mostlilly-white  of  hut. 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triutinkmt  brier. 
Most  briAy  Juvenal,'  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  nex>€r  tire, 
rU  meH  thee,  Pyramus,  at  iVuinu'«  tomb. 

Quin.  Ninus'  tomb,  man :  Why  vou  must  not 
speak  that  yet ;  that  you  answer  to  l^yramus  :  you 
speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cnes»  and  all. — Pyra- 
mus, enter ;  yoiur  cue  is  past ;  it  is,  never  tire. 
Re-enter  PucK,  and  Bottom  mik  a«  ass^s  head.  ; 

This.  O, — As  true  as  truest  hcne,  that  yet  vuld 
never  tire. 

Pyr.  If  I  were  fair,  Thisln/,  1  were  only  thine. — 

Quin.  O  monstrous  !  O  strange  !  we  are  hauntiMJ. 
Pray,  masters  !  fly,  masters  !  help  ! 

[frxnoit  Clowns. 

Puck,  ril  follow  vou,  Pll  lead  you  about  a  round, 

Through    bog,    tifirough    bush,    through    brake, 
through  brier ; 


among  others  Harry  Ooldingham  was  to  represent 
Arion  upon  the  Dolithin's  baeke ;  but  finding  hii<  voice 
to  be  verye  hoarse  and  unpleasant  when  he  came  to  per- 
form it,  he  tears  off  his  dis^ise,  and  swears  he  was 
none  of  .\rion,  not  he,  but  even  honest  Harry  Oolding- 
ham  ;  which  blunt  di»coverie  pleased  the  queeu  better 
than  if  he  had  gone  through  in  the  right  way : — vet  he 
could  ortlcr  his  voice  to  an  instrument  exceeding  welL' 

7  Thicket. 

8  Young  man. 

9  The  cues  were  Che  l«*t  words  of  the  preceding 
speech,  which  serve  as  a  hint  to  him  who  was  to  speak 
next ;  and  generally  written  out  with  that  which  was  lo 
b«  learnt  by  roiew 
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Sometime  a  horse  I'll  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  ho2,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire  ; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum, 
liike  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every  turn. 

[Exit. 
Sot.  Why  do  they  run  away  ?  this  is  a  knavery 
of  them,  to  make  me  afeard. 

Re-enter  Snoitt. 
Sriout.  O  Bottom,  thou  art  changed !    vrhat  do  I 
see  on  ihee  ? 

Bot.  What  do  you  see  ?  you  see  an  ass's  head 
of  your  own ;  Do  you  ? 

Re-enter  Quince. 

Quin.  Bless  thee,  Bottom  !  bless  thee !  thou  art 
translated.  [Exit. 

Rot.  I  see  their  kavery !  this  is  to  make  an  ass 
of  me  ;  to  fright  me,  if  they  could.  But  I  will  not 
stir  from  this  place,  do  what  they  can  :  I  will  walk 
up  and  down  here,  and  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall 
hear  I  am  not  afraid.  |  <S^tn^s. 

The  ou*d-cock,  so  black  of  hue. 

With  orange-tawney  bill. 
The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 

The  wren  with  little  quill. 

Tito.  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery 
bed  ?  [  Waking. 

Bot.     The  finch,  the  spcnrrow,  and  the  lark. 
The  plain-song  cuckoo^  g^cyi 
Whose  notefiiM  many  a  man  doth  mark. 
And  dares  not  answer,  nay  ; — 

for,  mdeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a 
bird  ?  who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry, 
cuckoo,  never  so  ? 

Tita.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again  ; 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note. 
So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape  ; 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force  perforce  doth  move  me, 
On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

Bot.  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have  little 
reason  for  that :  And  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  reason 
and  love  keep  little  company  together  nowadays  : 
The  more  the  pity,  that  some  honest  neighbours 
%vill  not  make  them  friends.  Nay,  I  can  gleek^  up- 
on occasion. 

Tito.  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 

Bot.  Not  so,  neither ;  but  if  I  had  wit  enough  to 
get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  enough  to  serve  mine 
own  turn. 

Tito.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go  ; 
Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no. 
I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate  ; 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state, 
And  I  do  love  thee  :   therefore,  go  with  me  ; 
I'll  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee ; 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep  : 
And  sing,  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep : 
And  I  will  piirge  thy  mortal  grossness  so 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airv  spirit  go. — 
Peas-blossom!  Cobweb!  Moth!  and  Mustard-seed! 

Enter  four  Fairies. 

1  Fai.  Ready. 

2  Fai.  And  I. 

■  S  Fai.  And  I. 

•  4  Fai.  And  I. 

All.  Where  shall  we  go? 


1  The  cuckoo,  having  no  variety  of  note,  sings  in 
plain  song  {piano  cantu),  by  which  expression  the  uni- 
form modulation  or  simplicity  of  the  chaunt  was  an- 
ciently distinguished  in  opposition  to  prick-song,  or  va- 
riated  music  sung  t^  note. 

2  i.  e.  jest  or  Bcoff. 

3  The  fruit  of  a  bramble  called  Rubus  ccesius :  some- 
times railed  also  the  blue-berry. 

4  'I shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance.'  This 
kind  of  phraseology  was  not  uncommon. 

6  A  squash  is  an  immature  peascod.  So  in  Twelfth 
Night,  Act  i.  Sc.  o  : 

'  As  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  peascod.' 

6  Mason  proposes  to  read  'passing  well,'  which  is 
plausible  if  change  be  Dcceosary.    Tn«  words  are  spo- 


Tita.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman  { 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes  ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries,' 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries ; 
The  honey  bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees, 
And,  for  night  tapers,  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  Ught  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes, 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  amd  to  arise  ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  fi-om  painted  butterflies, 
To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes : 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

1  Fai.  Hail,  mortal ! 

2  Fai.  Hail ! 

3  Fai.  Hail ! 

4  Fai.  Hail ! 

Bot.  I  cry  your  worship's  mercy,  heartily. — I  be- 
seech, your  worship's  name  ? 

Cob.  Cobweb. 

Bot.  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance,* 
good  master  Cobweb :  If  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall 
make  bold  with  you. — Your  name,  honest  gentle- 
man? 

Peas.  Peas-blossom. 

Bot.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  mistress 
Squash,'  your  mother,  and  to  master  Peascod, 
your  father.  Good  master  Peas-blossom,  I  shall 
desire  you  of  more  acquaintance  too. — Your  name, 
I  beseech  you,  sir? 

Mus.  Mustard-seed. 

Bot.  Good  master  Mustard-seed,  I  know  your 
patience^  well :  that  same  cowardly,  giant-like  ox- 
beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of  your  house : 
I  promise  you,  your  kindred  hath  made  my  eyes 
water  ere  now.  I  desire  you  more  acquaintance, 
good  master  Mustard-seed. 

Tila.  Come,  wait  upon  him ;  lead  him  to  tof 
bower. 

The  moon  methinks  looks  with  a  watery  eye ;  ' 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower. 

Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 

Tie  up  my  lover's  tongue,  bring  him  silently. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II      Another  part  of  the  Wood.    Enter 
Oberon. 
Obe,  I  wonder  if  Titania  be  awak'd  ; 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye, 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extrermty. 

Enter  Puck. 

Here  comes  my  messenger. — How  now,  mad  spirit? 
What  night-rule'  now  about  this  haunted  grove  ? 

Puck.  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in  love. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower. 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,"  rude  mechanicals, 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls, 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play. 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  sort,  • 
Who  Pyramus  presented,  in  their  sport 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  entered  in  a  brake : 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take, 
An  ass's  nowl'"  I  fi,\ed  on  his  head  ; 
Anon,  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered. 
And  forth  my  mimic' '  comes  ;  When  they  him  spy, 
As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye. 
Or  russet-pated  choughs,'^  many  in  sort," 


ken  iroiiicaUy,  as  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Shak- 
speare's  time,  that  mustard  excited  choler. 

7  Revelry. 

8  A  patch  sometimes  means  a  fool,  or  simpleton  ;  but 
it  was  a  common  contemptuous  term,  and  may  be  either 
a  corruption  of  the  Italian  pazzo,  or  derived  from  the 
patch'd  clothes  sometimes  worn  by  persons  of  low  con- 
dition. Tooke  gives  a  different  origin  from  the  Saxcn 
verb  paecan,  to  deceive  by  false  appearances. 

9  Barren  is  dull,  unpregnant.     Sort  is  company. 

10  A  head.  The  metamorphosis  of  Bottom  might  have 
been  suggested  by  a  similar  trick  played  by  Dr.  Fans. 
tus.     See  his  History,  c.  xliii. 

n  Actor. 

12  The  chough  is  a  bird  of  the  daw  kind. 

13  Sort  ts  company,  as  alwvo. 
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Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report. 

Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  akj  ; 

So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  flv  : 

And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  fall*  ; 

He  murder  cries,  and  help  from  Athens  calls. 

Their  sense,  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears,  thus 

strong, 
Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong  : 
For  briars  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch  ; 
Some,  sleeves  ;  some,  hats  ;  from  yielders  all  things 

catch. 
I  led  ihem  on  in  this  distracted  fear. 
And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there  : 
When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass,) 
Titania  wak'd,  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 

Obt.  This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  devise. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd'  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  bls  I  did  bid  thee  do? 

Puck,  I  took  him  sleeping, — that  is  finish'd  too, — 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side  ; 
That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  force  she  must  be  ey'd. 

£7Uer  Demetrius  and  Hermia. 


[E*U. 


Obe.  Stand  close ;    this  is  the  same  Athenian. 

Putk.  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the  man. 

Dem.  O.  why  rebuke  you  him  that  lores  you  so  7 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

Hrr.  Now  I  but  chide,  but  I  should  nse  thee  worse  ; 
For  thou,  I  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  L3r!iander  in  his  sleep. 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  tne  deep. 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day, 
As  he  to  me  :  Would  he  have  stolen  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia?  I'll  believe  as  soon. 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd  ;  and  that  the  moon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noon-tide  with  the  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be,  but  ihou  hast  murder'd  him  ; 
So  should  a  murderer  look  ;  so  dead,  so  grim. 

Dem,  So  should  the  murder'd  look ;  and  so  should  I, 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  stem  cruelty  : 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  clear, 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 

litr.  What's  this  to  my  Lvsander  ?  Where  is  he  ? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  tnou  give  him  me  ? 

Dem.  I  had  rather  give  his  carcass  to  my  hounds. 

Her.  Out,  dog!  out,  cur!  thou  driv'st  me  past 
the  bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.     Ha^t  thou  slain  him  then  7 
Henceforth  be  never  number'd  among  men  ! 

0  !  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  even  for  my  sake  ; 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him,  being  awake, 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping?  O  brave  touch!* 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  go  much  ? 

An  adder  did  it ;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 
Dem.  You  spend  your  passion  on   a  mispris'd' 
mood : 

1  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood  ; 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  ran  tell. 

Her.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  then  that  he  is  well. 

Dem.  An  >f  I  could,  what  should  I  get  therefore  7 

Her.  A  privilege,  never  to  see  me  more.— 
And  from  thy  hated  presenoe  part  I  so : 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  te  dead  or  no.  [Exit. 

Dem,  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  vein ; 
Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  1  will  remain. 
So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  duth  sorrow  owe  ; 
Which  now,  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay. 
If  for  his  tender  here  I  make  some  stay. 

[Lies  down. 


Obe.  What  hast  thou  done  ?  thou  hast  mistaken 
quite. 
And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true-love's  sight : 
Of  thy  misprision  roust  perforce  ensue 
Some  true-love  turn'd,  and  not  a  false  tum'd  true. 
Puck,  Then  fate  o'er-rules  ;  that,  one  man  hold- 
ing  troth, 
A  million  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 

Ohe.  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind. 
And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find  : 
All  fancy-sick*  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer' 
With  sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  blood  dear  i^{ 
By  some  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here  ; 
I'U  charm  his  eyes,  against  she  do  appear. 

Puck.  I  go,  I  go  ;  look,  how  I  go  : 
Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow. 
Obe.  Flower  of  this  purple  die, 
Hit  with  Cupid's  archery. 
Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye  ! 
When  his  love  he  dotn  espy, 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously  , 

As  the  Venus  of  the  sky.— 
When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  by, 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Re-enter  Ppck. 

Pucjit.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 
Helena  is  here  at  hand  ; 
And  the  youth,  mistook  by  mc,  , 

Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee  ; 
Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  7 
Lord,  what  fools  these  mortals  be  ! 

Obe.  Stand  aside  :  the  noise  they  make, 
Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 

Puck.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one  ; 
That  must  needs  be  sport  alune; 
And  those  things  do  best  please  me, 
That  befall  preposterously. 

Enter  Lysarser  atuf  Helexa. 


Ly*.  Why  should  yoa  think,  that  I  should 
in  scorn  7 

Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears : 
Look,  when  I  vow,  I  weep  ;  and  vows  so  bom 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears. 
How  can  these  tilings  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you, 
Bearinf  the  badge  of  faith,  to  prove  them  true  ? 

H^.  You  do  advance  your  cuanins  more  and  more. 

When  truth  kills  trutn,  O  devilish  holy  fray  ! 
These  vows  are  Hermia's  ;  Will  you  give  her  o'erT 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  weigh : 
Your  vows,  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
Will  even  weigh;  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Laj».  I  had  no  judgment  when  to  hrr  1  swore. 

Htl.  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give  her  o'er. 

Lfl*,  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  yoo. 

Dem,   \aw«king.'\  O  Helen,  goddess,  nymph,  per 
feet  divine  ! 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  eyne  7 
Crystal  is  muddy.     O,  how  ripe  in  show 
Thy  lips,  those  kistting  cherries,  tempting  grow! 
That  pure  congealed  whitc^  hign  Taurus's  snow 
Fann'd  with  the  eastern  wmd,  turns  to  a  crow. 
When  thou  hold'st  up  thy  hand  :   O  let  me  kiM' 
This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal*  oTblistt 

He).  O  spite !  O  hell !  I  see  you  all  are  bent 
To  set  against  tee,  for  your  merriment. 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtesy, 
Yon  would  not  do  nie  thus  much  injury. 
Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  j'ou'do. 
But  you  must  join  in  souls,*  to  mock  me  too  ? 
If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show. 


I  Lateh'd  or  letrh'd,  licked  or  smeared  over. 

9  A  lourh  anciently  signified  a  trick.  Ascham  has 
•  the  shrewd  touches  of  many  curst  boys.'  And  In  the 
old  story  of  Howlogias,  *  for  at  all  limes  he  did  some  mad 
touch.* 

8  '  On  a  misprls'd  mnod,'  I.  e,  in  a  mistaken  manner. 
On  was  ■ometimcs  used  liccnliouKly  for  in. 

4  Love-sick. 

•  CAmt  here  sitnlfles  countenance,  tnm  eera,  ttuL 


si^ifying  'the  face,  visaec,  sight,  or  etmnlmance,  look 
or  chtrre  of  a  man  or  woman.'"  The  old  French  cker* 
had  the  same  meaning. 

6  8o  ill  K.  Henry  VI.  we  have  'hlood-con»umln|r,' 
'blood.drinklni;,*  and  ■hlno<l-siicktnf  sighs.'  All  alltid* 
iiig  to  the  andcni  supposition,  that  every  sigh  was  UlduN 
fed  at  the  expense  ota  drop  of  blood. 

7  So  in  Antony  nn<I  Cleopatra  : 

'  My  plavfel'low.  your  hand ;  this  kingly  «eai. 
And  plight<>r  of  hffh  hearts.' 

8  i.  e.  join  hMutily ,  unMe  In  ths  saue  mlnd« ' 
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Yoti  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so  ; 
To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts, 
When,  I  am  sure,  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 
You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermia  ; 
And  now  both  rivals  to  mock  Helena : 
A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise. 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes, 
With  your  derision  !  none  of  noble  sort' 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin  :  and  extort 
AA  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport. 
•'   ta/».  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius  ;  be  not  so  ; 
For  you  love  Hermia :  this,  you  know,  I  know  : 
And  here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart, 
In  Hermia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part ; 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  mo  bequeath. 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  to  my  death. 
.'•   Sd.  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath. 

Dem.  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia ;  I  will  none  : 
Jf  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 
JUy  heart  with  her  but,  as  guest-wise,  sojoum'd  ; 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  return'd, 
•There  to  remain. 

/.ys.  Helen,  it  is  not  so. 

Dem.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know, 
Lest,  to  thy  peri),  thou  abide  it  dear.'' — 
ijook  where  thy  love  comes  ;  yonder  is  thy  dear. 

Enter  Hermia. 

■    Iter.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function 

takes. 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes  ; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense. 
It  pays  the  hearins  double  recompense  : — 
Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found  ; 
Mine  ear  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound. 
But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so  ? 

Lys.  Why  should  he  stay,  whom  love  doth  press 
to  go  ? 

Her.  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from  my 
side  ? 

Ly*.  Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide. 
Fair  Helena,  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes'  and  eves  of  lijht. 
WTiy  seek'st  thou  me  ?  could  not  this  make  thee 

know. 
The  hale  I  bare  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so. 

Her.  You  speak  not  as  you  think  ;    it  cannot  be. 
•   Hel.  Lo,  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy ! 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoin'd  all  three. 
To  fashion  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia !  most  ungrateful  maid  ! 
Have  you  conspir'd,  have  you  with  these  contriv'd 
To  bate  me  with  this  foul  derision  ? 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd,* 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent. 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us, — O,  and  is  all  forgot  ? 
All  school-days'  friendship,  childhood  innocence  ? 
We,  Hermia,  like  two  artificial'  gods. 
Have  with  our  neelds"  created  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sittinff  on  one  cushion. 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key  ; 
As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds. 
Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted  ; 
But  yet  a  union  in  partition. 
Two  lovely  berries  moulded  on  one  stem  : 
So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ; 


1  Decree,  or  quality. 

3  Pay  dearly  for  it,  rue  it 

3  i.  e.  circles.  .  . 

4  '  Is  all  ihe  counsel  that  we  two  bave  shared.'  kc. 

'  Gregory  of  Nazianzen's  poem  on  his  own  life  con- 
tains some  beautiful  lines  (resemblin?  these)  which  burst 
from  the  hean  and  speak  the  pan^s  of  injured  and  lost 
friend.«hip.  Shakspeare  had  never  rend  the  poems  of 
Gregory  ;  he  was  ijrnorant  of  the  Greek  language  ;  but 
his  mother  tongue,  the  language  of  nature,  is  the  same 
in  Cappadocia  as  in  Britain. '-^G/66ort'*  Hist,  vol  r  p. 
17,  8vo.  ed. 
,    6  i.  e.  ingenious,  artfuL    Jirtificiott,  Lat 

C  L  e.  needles 


Two  of  the  first,'  like  coats  in  heraldry, 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 
And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  asunder. 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  ? 
It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  maidenly  : 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I  may  chide  you  for  it ; 
Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Her.  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  word*  : 
I  scorn  you  not ;   it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 

Hel.  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn, 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face  7 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius, 
(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his  foot,) 
To  call  me  goddess,  nympn,  divine,  and  rare. 
Precious,  celestial  ?  Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates  ?  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul. 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection  ; 
But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent  ? 
What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  asyoU) 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate  ; 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  unlov'd  ? 
This  you  should  pity,  rather  than  despise. 

Her.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this. 

Hel.  Ay,  do,  persever,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  mows'  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back  ; 
Wink  at  each  other  ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up  : 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chroniclea. 
If  you  nave  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners. 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument.' 
But,  fare  ye  well :   'tis  partly  mine  own  fault ; 
Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 

L,yi.  Stay,  crentle  Helena  ;  hear  my  excuse ; 
Mv  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena ! 

Hel    O  excellent ! 

Her.  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 

Dem.  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 

Lys.  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she  entreat ; 
Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength,  than  her  weak 

prayers. — 
Helen  I  love  thee  ;  by  my  life  I  do  : 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee. 
To  prove  him  false,  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 

Dem.  I  say  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 

Lys.  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw  and  prove  it  too. 

Dem,  Quick,  come, — 

Her.  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this  7 

Lys.  Away,  youEthiop  ! 

Dem.  No,  no,  he'll— Sir," 

Seem  to  break  loose  ;  take  on  as  you  would  follow  ; 
But  yet  come  not :  You  are  a  tame  man,  go ! 

Lys.  Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr :  vile  thing 
let  loose  ; 
Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent. 

Her.  Why  are  you  grown  so  rude  7  what  change 
is  this. 
Sweet  love  ? 

Lys.  Thy  love  !  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out ! 

Out,  loathed  medicine  !   hated  potion,  hence  ! 

Her.  Do  you  not  jest  ? 

Hel.  Yes,  'sooth  :   and  so  do  you. 

Lys.  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with  thee. 

DfTti.  I  would,  I  had  your  bondf ;  for,  I  perceive, 
A  weak  bond  holds  you  ;  I'll  not  trust  your  word. 

Lys.  What,  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her,  kill  her 
dead  ? 
Although  I  hate  her,  FU  not  harm  her  so. 

7  Mr.  Douce  thus  explains  this  passage  :  Helen  says, 
'  we  had  two  seeming  bodies,  but  only  one  heart.'  She 
then  exemplifies  the  position  by  a  simile — '  we  had  tteo 
of  the  first,  i.  e.  bodies,  like  the  double  coats  in  heraldry 
that  belong  to  man  and  wife  as  one  person,  but  which 
like  our  single  heart,  have  but  one  crest.^  Malone  ex- 
plains the  heraldric  allusion  differently,  but  not  so  clearly 
nor  satisfactorily. 

8  Make  mouths. 

9  i.  e.  such  a  subject  of  light  merriment. 

10  This  arrangement  of  the  text  isMalone's,  who  thus 
explains  it.  The  words  heHl  are  not  in  the  folio,  and 
sir  is  not  in  the  quano.  Demetrius  I  suppose  would  say, 
no,  no,  heHl  not  nave  the  resolution  to  disengage  himielf 
from  Hermia  But  tiu-ning  to  Lysander,  he  addressee 
him  iroidcally :  ■  Sir,  seem  to  break  Ioom  ,>  &c 
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Her.  What,  can  jou  do  me  greater  hann  than 
hate  ? 
Hate  me  !  wherefore  ?  O  me  !  what  news,  my  love  ? 
Am  not  1  Hermia  ?  Are  not  you  Lysander  ? 
I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile. 
Since  night  you  lov'd  me  ;  yet  since  night  you  left 

me : 
Why,  then  you  left  me, — O,  the  gods  forbid ! — 
In  earnest  shall  I  say  7 

Z,y«.  Ay,  by  my  life ; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  doubt, 
Be  certain  nothing  truer  ;  'tis  no  jest. 
That  I  do  hale  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her.  O  me,  you  juggler !  you  canker-blossom ! ' 
You  thief  of  love  !   what,  have  you  come  by  night, 
And  stol'n  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

Hfl.  Fine,  i'faith! 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame, 
No  touch  of  bashfulness  7  What,  will  you  tear 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  7 
Fie,  fie  !   you  counterfeit,  you  puppet  you  ! 

Her.  Puppet !  why  so  f  Ay,  that  way  goes  the 
game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures,  she  hath  urg'd  her  height ; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevaii'd  with  him.^ 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  nis  esteem, 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfisn,  and  so  low  7 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  7  speak  ; 
How  low  am  17  1  am  not  yet  so  low, 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen, 
Let  her  not  hurt  me  :  I  was  never  curst ;' 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness  ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice  ; 
Let  her  not  strike  me  :  You,  perhaps,  may  think, 
Because  she's  something  lower  than  myself, 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower.'  hark,  again. 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with  me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wrong'd  you  ; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood: 
He  foUow'd  you  :  for  love,  1  follow'd  him. 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence  :  and  threaten'd  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too : 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go, 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back, 
And  follow  you  no  further  :  Let  me  go : 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond'  lara. 

Her.  Why,  get  you  gone  :  Who  is't  that  hinders 
you  7 

Hel.  A  foolish  heart  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her.  What !  with  Lysander  7 

■ff«''  With  Demetrius. 

Lys.  Be  not  afraid:  she  shall  not  harm  thee,  He- 
lena. 
.     Dem.  No,  sir  ;  she  shall  not,  though  you  take  her 
part. 

Hel.  O,  when  she's  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd  : 
She  was  a  vixen,  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And,  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 

Her.  Little  again  ?  nothing  but  low  and  little  ? — 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  ffout  me  thus  7 
Let  me  come  to  her. 

/-y*.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 

You  minimus  of  hind'ring  knot-grass*  made  ; 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 


1  A  worm  that  preys  on  the  leaves  ur  buds  of  flowers, 
always  beginning  in  the  middle. 
9  i  e.  froward,  cross,  ill-conditioned,  or  ill-spoken. 

8  Foolish. 

4  AncieMly  knot-grass  was  believed  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  children. 
'  4  Pcstend. 

6  Abxf  it,  for  abide  it,  I.  e.  pay  dearry  for  it,  rue  it. 

7  Chance,  fall  out,  from  tort,  Frencn.  S  Oo. 

9  So  in  Cymbelinc,  Act  ii.  Sc.  II  : 

.  '  Swift,  swift,  ye  dragons  of  the  xdghU 

nee  note  on  that  paasa^s. 


Dem.  You  are  too  officious, 
In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services  : 
Let  her  alone  ;  speak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part :  for  if  thou  dost  intend* 
Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her, 
Thou  shalt  aby  it.* 

Lys.  Now  she  holds  me  not ; 

Now  follow  if  thou  dar'st,  to  try  whose  right. 
Or  thine,  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 

Dem.  Follow  ?  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee  cheek  by  i 
jole.  [Exeunt  Lvs.  and  Dem. 

Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coil  is  'long  of  you  : 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

Hel.  I  will  not  trust  you,  I ; 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company. 
Your  hands,  than  mine,  are  quicker  for  a  fray ; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.       [Exit. 

Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

[£xU,  pursuing  Helena. 

Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence :  still  thou  mistak'tt, 
Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully. 

Puck.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 
Did  not  you  tell  me,  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on  ? 
And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise. 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes : 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort,' 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport. 

Obe.  Thou  seesi,  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to  fi^t : 
Hie,  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night ; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron ; 
And  lead  tnese  testy  rivals  so  astray. 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongiM, 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong ; 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius  : 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus. 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings  doth  creep : 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye  : 
Whose  liquor  halh  this  virtuous  property. 
To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  might. 
And  maike  his  eye-balls  roll  with  wonted  sight. 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 
Shall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision ; 
And  back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend' 
With  league  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 
Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 
I'll  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy ; 
And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 
From  monster's  view,  and  all  tnings  shall  be  peace. 

Puck.  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with  haste ; 
For  night's  swift  dragons*  cut  the  clouds  full  fast. 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and 

there. 
Troop  home  to  church-yards :  damned  spirits  all, 
That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  burial,'" 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds"  are  gone  ; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon, 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  Ught, 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  night. 

Ohe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort : 
I  with  the  Morning's  love'*  have  oft  made  sport- 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread, 
Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams. 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt-green  streams." 
But,  notwithstandine,  haste  ;  make  no  delay  : 
We  may  effect  this  ousiness  yet  ere  day. 

[Exit  Obeko5. 


l»Tlie  ghosts  of  self-murderers,  who  are  buried  in 
cross-roads ;  and  of  those  who  beine  drowned  Wf r« 
condemned  (accordini?  lo  the  opinion  oT  the  ancients)  t6 
wander  for  a  hundred  years,  as  the  rites  of  sepulcnr* 
had  never  been  rei,'ularly  bestowed  on  their  bodies. 

11  '  Orth«t  thy  beauties  lie  in  iponny  fted'— Milton 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  a  fair  Infknt. 

\'X  Cephalus,  the  miehty  hunter,  and  paramour  of  Au- 
rora, was  here  pnibably  meant. 

13  Oberon  here  boasts  that  he  was  not  compelled.  Itka 
meaner  spirito,  to  vanish  at  the  first  dava 
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Purk.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
I  will  lead  them  up  and  down  : 
I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town  ; 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down. 
Here  comes  one. 

Enter  Lysander. 

Lys.  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius  ?  speak 

thou  now. 
Puck.  Here,  villain  ;  drawn  and  ready.     Where 

art  thou  ? 
Liy».  I  will  be  with  thee  straight. 
Puck.  Follow  me  then 

To  plainer  ground.  [Exit  Lys.  as  following  the  voice. 

Enter  Demetrius. 
Dem.  Lysander  !  speak  a?ain. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ? 
Speak,     In  some  bush  7  Where  dost  thou  hide  thy 
head? 
Puck.  Thou  coward,  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars, 
Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars. 
And  wilt  not  come  ?   Come,  recreant  ;  come,  thou 

child, 
I'll  whip  thee  with  a  rod :  He  is  defil'd. 
That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 

Dem.  Yea ;  art  thou  there  ? 

Puck.  Follow  my  voice ;  we'll  try  no  manhood 

here.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Lysander. 
Lys.  He  goes  before  me,  and  still  dares  me  on  ; 
When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter  heel'd  than  I : 
I  follow'd  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly  ; 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way, 
And  here  will  rest  me.     Come,  thou  gentle  day  ! 

[Lies  down. 
For  if  but  once  thou  show  me  thy  gray  light, 
I'll  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite.  [Sleeps. 

Re-enter  Pdck  and  Demetrius. 
*    Puck.  Ho,  ho!  ho,  ho!'    Coward,  why  com'st 
thou  not  ? 
Dem.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'st ;  for  well  I  wot, 
Thou  runn'st  before  me,  shifting  every  place  ; 
And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou? 

Puck.  Come  hither  ;  I  am  here. 

Dem.  Nay,  then  thou  mock'st  me.     Thou  shalt 
buy  this  dear.* 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  day-light  see  : 
Now,  go  thy  way.     Famtness  constraineth  me 
To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. — 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited. 

[Lies  down  and  sleeps. 

Enter  Helena. 
Set.  O  weary  night,  O  long  and  tedious  night, 
Abate  thy  hours  :   shine,  comforts  f  wm  the  east ; 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens  by  day-light, 

From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest : — 
And,  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye, 
Steal  me  awhile  from  mine  own  company.   [Sleeps. 
Puck.  Yet  but  three?  Come  one  more  ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  makes  up  four. 
Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad  :— 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad. 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 

Enter  Hermia. 
Her.  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe, 

Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briars  ; 


1  This  exclamation  would  have  been  uttered  wiih 
more  propriety  by  Puck,  if  he  were  not  now  playing  an 
aaaumad  character,  which  he  seems  to  forget.  In  the 
old  song  printed  by  Percy,  in  which  all  his  gambols  are 
related,  he  concludes  every  stanza  with  ho  !  ho  !  ho  ! 
It  was  also  the  established  dramatic  exclamation  given 
to  the  devil  whenever  he  appeared  on  the  stage,  and  at- 
tributed to  him  whenever  he  appeared  in  reality. 

2  Johnson  says,  the  poet  perhaps  wrote,  '  thou  shalt 
by  this  dear;'  as  in  another  place,  'thou  shnlt  aby  it.' 

3  These  three  last  lines  are  to  be  found  in  Hay- 


I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go ; 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me,  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heaven  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray'. 

[Lies  down 
Puck.       On  the  ground 
Sleep  sound : 
I'll  apply 
To  your  eye. 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 
[Squeezing  the  juice  on  Lybanser's  ey* 
When  thou  wak'st, 
Thou  tak'st 
True  delight 
In  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye 
And  the  country  proverb  known. 
That  every  man  should  take  his  own, 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown  : 
Jack  shall  have  Jill ; 
Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all  shall  b« 
well.' 

[Exit  Puck. — Dem.  Hex,,  ^c.  sleep. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    The  same.    Enter  Titania  and  Bot- 
tom, Fairies  attending  ;  Oberon  behind  unseen. 

7\ta.  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flowery  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy,* 
And  stick  musk -roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head, 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 

Bot.  Where's  Peas-blossom  ? 

Peas.  Ready. 

Bot.  Scratch  my  head.  Peas-blossom, — ^Where's 
monsieur  Cobweb? 

Cob.  Ready. 

Bot.  Monsieur  Cobweb  ;  good  monsieur,  get  your 
weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hippci 
humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a  thistle  ;  and,  good  mon- 
sieur, bring  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  yourself 
too  much  in  the  action,  monsieur ;  and,  good  mon- 
sieur, have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not ;  I  would 
be  loath  to  have  you  overflown  with  the  honey-bag, 
signior.     Where's  monsieur  Mustard-seed  ? 

Must.  Ready. 

Bot.  Give  me  your  neif,'  monsieur  Mustard-seed. 
Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  monsieur. 

Must.  What's  your  will  ? 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help  ca- 
valero  Cobweb  to  scratch.  I  must  to  the  barlser's, 
monsieur  ;  for,  methinks,  I  am  marvellous  hairy 
about  the  face  :  and  I  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my 
hair  do  but  tickle  me,  I  must  scratch. 

Tita.    What,  wilt   thou   hear  some  music,   my 
sweet  love  ? 

Bot.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music  :  let 
us  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones,* 

Tila.  Or  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to  eat. 

Bot.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender  ;  I  could  munch 
your  good  dry  oats,  Methinks,  I  have  a  great  de- 
sire to  a  bottle  of  hay  :  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath 
no  fellow, 

Tita.  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 

Bot.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful,  or  two,  of  drictl 
peas.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your  people  stii 
me  ;  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me. 

Tila.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arm*. 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways  away. 
So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle, 
Gently  entwist, — the  female  ivy  so 


wood's  Epigrams,  or  Three  Hundred  Proverbs.  Stee- 
yens  thinks  we  should  read  still  instead  of  well,  for  tha 
sake  of  the  rhyme. 

4  To  coy,  is  to  stroke  or  soothe  with  the  hand.  The 
behaviour  of  Titania  on  this  occasion  seems  copied  from 
that  of  the  lady  in  Apuleius,  lib.  viii. 

5  Th&i  is  f. St.  So  in  K.  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Pistol 
says :  '  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.' 

6  The  old  rough  rustic  music  of  tne  tongs.  The  folio 
has  this  stage  direction :  <  Muaicke  Tungs,  Kurall  Moaic.' 
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Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm.' 
O,  bow  I  love  thee !  how  I  dote  on  thee  ! 

[They  deep. 

K'u>       Obekoh  ocfvancM.     Enter  PvcK. 

Obe.  Welcome,   good  Robin.     See'^st  thou   this 
sweet  sight  ? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity. 
For  meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood. 
Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fwA, 
I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her : 
For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 
With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers  ; 
And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 
Was  wont  to  swell,  like  round  and  orient  pearls, 
Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flourets'  eyes, 
Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewaiL 
When  I  hiid,  at  my  pleasure,  taunted  her, 
And  she,  in  mild  terms,  begg'd  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child  ; 
Which  straight  she  gave  me,  and  her  fairy  sent 
To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fiiiry  land. 
And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes. 
And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain ; 
That  he  awaking  when  the  other*  do, 
May  all  to  Athens  back  a^ain  repair : 
And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accident^ 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream. 
But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen. 
Be,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  De. 

[  Touching  Iter  tyea  wnth  m  htrb. 
See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see  : 
plan's  bud'  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 
Now,  my  Titania  ;   wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
TUa.  My  Oberon  1   what  visions  have  I  seen  ! 
Methought  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 
Ohe.  There  lies  your  love. 

T^ta.  How  came  these  thing*  to  pass  7 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loathe  his  visage  now  I 

Ohe.  Silence,  awhile. — Robin,  take  off  this  head. — 
Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep,  of  all  these  five  IhrfSense. 
Tito.    Music,  bo !    music ;    such  as  channeth 

sleep. 
Puck.  Now,  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine  own 

fool's  eyes  peep. 
Obe.  S  jund,  music.     [Still  musie.]     Come,  my 
queen,  take  hands  with  me, 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity  ; 
And  will,  to-morrow  midnight,  solemnly. 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly, 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity  : 
There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  bo 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 

Puck.  Fairy  king,  aVend  and  mark  ; 
I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 

Ohe.  Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad,* 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade  : 
We  the  globe  can  curapa«s  soon. 
Swifter  than  the  wand'ring  moon. 

Tlta.  Come,  my  lord  ;  and  in  our  K||;ht, 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night. 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found, 
With  these  mortals  on  the  pround.      [Exeunt. 
fflbrtw  gountl  within. 
Enter  Theseps,  Hippoltta,  EoEfs,  an/i  Train, 

The.  Go,  one  of  vou^  find  out  the  forester  ; — 
For  now  our  observation  is  perform'd  :' 

1  Steevens  snyx,  wh«t  Shakspeare  seems  tn  mean  i-> 
this — So  the  woodbine,  I.  e.  the  sweet  hnneysuckle  doth 
frently  eiitwiiH  the  l>arky  finders  of  the  elm,  and  so  doth 
the  fprnale  ivjr  enrinir  ilie  same  ftn?pr«. 

a  Thh  was  the  phraMO<o«y  of  the  time.  So  In  K. 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.— « and  unbound  the  resc,  and  then 
came  in  the  oth^r.^ 

8  Dlan^'a  bud  is  the  bud  of  the  UIgnu*  CtubiM,  or 
Chaste  Tree.  '  The  vert)i«  of  this  hMrb*  Is,  that  h« 
will  kepe  man  and  woman  rhcuie.f 

4  Sad  bar*  •ignifles  onlf  grof^,  sariotw. 


And  since  we  have  th«  yaward*  of  the  dtiv. 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds.— 
Uncouple  in  the  western  valley  ;  go : 
Despatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester.^ 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountAin's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.  I  was  with  Hercules,  and  Cadmus,  once. 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear 
Such  gallant  chiding  ;'  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  fountams,  every  regioa  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry :  1  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  sucn  sweet  thunder. 

The.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,*  so  sanded  ;•  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  drw  ; 
Crook-knee'd,  and  dew-lapp'd  like  Thessaiian  hulls; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells. 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  bolla'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly: 
Judge,  when  you  hear. — But,  soft ;  what  nymphs 
are  these  ? 

Ege.  My  lord,  this  is  my  dattghter  here  asleep : 
And  this,  Lysandor  ;   this  Demetrius  is  ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena : 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 

TAc.  No  doubt,  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May  ;  and,  hearing  our  mtent. 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity.— 
But,  speak,  Egeus  :  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  shoula  s;ive  answer  of  her  choice  7 

Ege.  It  is,  my  lord. 

The.  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with  their 
horns. 
Hams,  and  thoul  within.    Dcmetrics,  LrsAxnER, 
Hermia.  and  Helena,  tooA:*  and  ttari  up. 

2'he.  Croo<{-morrow,  friends.     Saint  Valentu 


Valentins  it 


past ; 


Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  7 

Ljf*,  Pardon,  my  lord.  « 

[He  and  the  rest  kneel  to  Thesecs. 

The.  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up, 

I  know  you  are  two  rival  enemies  ; 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world. 
That  haired  is  so  far  from  jealousy, 
Tu  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  uo  enmity  7 

Lm*.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly. 
Half 'sleep,  half  waking:   But  as  yet,  1  swear, 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here : 
But,  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  speak,— 
And  now  I  do  bethink  roe,  so  it  is  ;) 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might  b« 
Without  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

Ege.  Enough,  enough,  mv  lord  ;  you  have  enough: 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  ujioii  his  head. — 
They  would  have  stol'n  away,they  would, Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me  : 
You,  of  your  wife  ;  and  me,  of  my  consent ; 
Of  my  consent  (hat  she  should  be  your  wife. 

Dem.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their  stealth. 
Of  this  their  purp<>se  hither,  to  this  wood  ; 
And  I  in  fury  hitner  followed  them  ; 
Fair  Helena  in  fiincy'"  following  me. 
But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  pow«r 
(But  by  some  power  it  is),  my  love  to  Hermia, 
Melted  as  doth  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd," 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon : 


5  i.  e.  t'.ie  honours  due  to  the  morning;  of  JCey.    Soln 
a  former  scene—'  to  do  obteroanee  to  a  mom  of  May.* 

6  Forepart. 

7  Chiding  means  here  the  cry  o/  hound*.    Toe 
is  used  »<meumes  for  to  sound,  or  make  a  noise,  \ 
any  reference  tn  ecoliUn^. 

8  The  Jlew  are  tiM  Urge  chape  of  a 
hound. 

9  Sanded  means  of  a  sandy  cotour,  whkli  te  ore  of 
the  trtie  denotemenis  of  a  blood-hound. 

10  Fancy  is  hers  <0M  or  affection,  and  is  oppoesd  lo 
/«"y-  II  Toy. 
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And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  ray  heart, 
The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye, 
Is  only  Helena^     To  her,  my  lord, 
Was  I  betroth'd  ere  I  saw  Hermia : 
But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loathe  this  food : 
But,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste, 
Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it, 
And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

The,  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met : 
Of  this  discourse  we  more  will  hear  anon.— 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will ; 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us, 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit. 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn, 
Our  purpos'd  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. — 
Away,  with  us,  to  Athens  :  Three  and  three, 
We'll  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. 
Come,  Hippolyta. 

[Exeunt  The.  Hip.  Ege.  and  Train. 

Dem.  These  things  seem  small  and  undistinguish- 
able. 
Like  far-off  mountains  turned  info  clouds. 

Htr.  Melhinks,  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye. 
When  every  thing  seems  double. 

Hd.  So  methinks : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  jewel. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own.' 

Dertu  Are  you  sure 

That  we  are  awake  7  It  seems  to  me. 
That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — Do  not  you  think. 
The  Juke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him  V 

Her.  Yea  ;   and  my  father. 

Hd.  And  Hippolyta. 

I^ys.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 

Dem.  Why  then,  we  are  awake  :  let's  follow  him  ; 
And,  by  the  way,  let  us  recount  our  dreams. 

[  Exeunt. 

As  they  go  out,  Bottom  aviakes. 
Bot.  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and  I  will 
answer  : — my  next  is,  Most  fair  Pyrarrvus. — Hey, 
ho  ! — Peter  Quince  !  Flute,  the  bellows-mender  ! 
Snout,  the  tinker !  Starveling!  God's  my  life  !  stolen 
hence,  and  left  me  asleep !  I  have  had  a  most  rare 
vision.  I  have  had  a  dream, — past  the  wit  of  man 
to  say  what  dream  it  was  :  Man  is  but  an  ass,  if  he 
go  about  to  expound  this  dream.  Methought  I  was 
— ^there  is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Methought  I  was, 
and  methought  I  had, — But  man  is  but  a  patched 
fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had. 
The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath 
not  seen  ;  man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue 
to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my  dream 
was.  I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of 
this  dream  ;  it  shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  be- 
cause it  hath  no  bottom ;  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the 
latter  end  of  a  play,  before  the  duke  :  Peradventurc, 
to  make  it  the  mote  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  her 
death.*  [Exk. 

SCENE  II.    Athens.    A  Room  ia  ^mace's  House. 

Enter  Quince,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starve- 
ling. 

^uin.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house  ?  is  he 
come  home  yet  ? 

Star.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  doubt,  he 
is  transported. 

F1.U.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marred  ; 
It  goes  not  forward,  doth  it  ? 

^uin.  It  is  not  possible  :  you  have  not  a  man  in 
all  Athens  able  to  discharge  Pyramus  but  he. 

Flu.  No  ;  be  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any 
handicraft  man  in  Athens. 


1  Helena,  perhaps,  means  to  say,  that  having/ounrf 
Demetrius  unexpectedly,  she  considered  her  property 
In  liim  as  insecure  as  that  which  a  person  has  in  a  jewel 
that  he  has  found  by  accident,  wliich  he  knows  not 
whether  he  shall  retain,  and  which  therefore  may  pro- 
perly enough  be  called  his  own  andnothis  own.  War- 
burton  proposed  to  read  gemell,  i.  e.  double  ;  and  it  has 
also  been  pi-oposed  to  read  gtmmal,  which  signifies  a 
pouble  ring. 

2  Theobald  conjectured,  happily  enough,  that  we 
Bhonid  raad  '  after  death.' 
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Quin.  Yea,  and  thu  beat  person  too :  and  he  is  a 
very  paramour,  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Elu.  You  must  say,  paragon :  a  paramour  is, 
God  bless  us,  a  thing  of  nought. 

Enter  Snug. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the  tem- 
ple, and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more 
married  :  if  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all 
been  made  men. 

Flu.  O  sweet  bully  Bottom !  Thus  hath  he  lost 
sixpence  a-day  during  his  life ;  he  could  not  have 
'scaped  sixpence  a-day  :  an  the  duke  had  not  given 
him  sixpence  a-day  for  playin"  Pyramus,  IMl  be 
hang'd  ;  he  would  have  deservecf it :  sixpence  a-day, 
in  Pyramus,  or  nothing. •" 

Enter  Bottom. 
Bot.  Where  are  these  lads  ?  where  are  these  hearts? 

Quin.  Bottom  ! — O  most  courageous  day !  O  most 
happy  hour ! 

But.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders  :  but 
ask  me  not  what ;  for,  if  I  tell  you,  I  am  no  true 
Athenian.  I  will  tell  you  every  thing,  right  as  it 
fell  out. 

Quin.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

Bot.  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell  you, 
is,  that  the  Duke  hath  dined :  Get  your  apparel  to- 
gether ;  good  strings  to  your  beards,  new  ribbons  to 
your  pumps  ;  meet  presently  at  the  palace  ;  every 
man  look  o'er  his  part ;  for,  the  short  and  the  long 
is,  our  play  is  preferred.  In  any  case,  let  Thisby 
have  clean  linen  ;  and  let  not  him,  that  plays  the 
lion,  pare  his  nails,  for  they  shall  hang  out  for  the 
lion's  claws.  And,  most  dear  actors,  eat  no  onions, 
nor  garlick,  for  we  are  to  utter  sweet  breath  ;  and  I 
do  not  doubt,  but  to  hear  them  say,  it  is  a  sweet 
comedy.     No  more  words  ;  away  ;  go,  away. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  The  same.  An  Apartment  in  the  Palace 
©/"Theseus.  Enter  Thesevs,  Hippolyta,  Phi- 
lostrate,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Hip.  'Tis  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these  lovers 
speak  of. 

The.  More  strange  than  true.    I  never  may  believe 
These  antique  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
Lovers,  and  madmen,  have  such  seething  brains,* 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatick,  the  lover,  and  the  poet,  / 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact : ' 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold  ; 
That  is,  the  madman :  the  lover,  all  as  frantick, 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to 

heaven  ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name.  -  -     ,{ 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination  ;  .,     '   . 

That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy,  ; 

It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy  j 
Or,  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 
How  easy  is  a  bush  suppos'd  a  bear  ? 

Hip.  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over, 
And  all  their  minds  transfigur'd  so  together. 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images. 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy  ;* 
But,  howsoever,  strange  and  admirable. 


3  Steevens  says  that  Preston,  the  actor  and  author  of 
Cambyses,  was  meant  to  be  ridiculed  here.  The  queen 
having  bestowed  a  pension  on  him  of  twenty  pounds  a 
year  for  the  pleasure  she  received  from  his  acting  in  the 
play  of  Dido,  at  Cambridge,  in  1564. 

4  So  in  the  Tempest : 

' thy  brain*,  i 

Now  useless,  hoil'd  within  thy  aktiU,'  > 

5  i.  e.  are  made  of  mere  imagination. 

6  i.  e.  consistency,  stability,  certainty. 
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Enter  Ltbaitder,    Demetrius,    Herxia,   and 
Helena. 

7^.    Here    come    the   lovers,   full   of  joy  and 
mirth. — 
Joy,  gentle  friends  !  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  lore. 
Accompany  your  hearts ! 

Lys.  More  than  to  us 

Wait  on  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed  ! 

The.  Come  now  ;  what  masks,  what  dances  shall 
we  have. 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours. 
Between  our  after-supper,  and  bed  time  ? 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth  ? 
What  revels  are  in  hand  {  Is  there  no  play, 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  7 
Call  Philostrate. 

Philost.  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The.    Say,  what  abridgment'   have  you  for  this 
evening  ? 
What  mask  ?  what  music  ?     How  shall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight? 

PhiloKt,  There  is  a  brief,'  how  many  sports  are 
ripe;  • 

Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  first. 
[  Giving  a  paper. 

The.  (Reads.)  The  battle  with  the  Centaur*,  to  be 
tung 

By  an  Athenian  eumteh  to  the  harp. 
We'll  none  of  that :   that  have  I  told  my  love, 
In  elory  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. 

The  riot  of  the  tipty  Bacchanals, 

Tearing  the  Thractan  singer  in  their  rage. 
That  is  an  old  device ;  and  it  was  play'd 
When  I  fri«m  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 

The  Ihricf  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 

Of  learning,  late  deceased  in  beggary.' 
That  is  some  satire,  keen,  and  critical, 
Mot  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

Jl  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus, 

And  his  love  Thisbe  :  very  tragical  mirth. 
Merry  and  tragical !  Tedious  and  brief! 
That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wonderous  sUange  snow. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  ? 

PhUost.  A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten  words 
lonf; 
Which  is  as  Drief as  I  have  known  a  play; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  loo  long ; 
Whicn  makes  it  tedious  :  for  in  all  the  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted . 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is  ; 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Which,  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  confess, 
Made  mine  eyes  water;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 

The.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it ' 

Philost.  Hard-handed  men,  tliat  work  in  Athens 
here,* 
Which  never  laboor'd  in  their  minds  till  now  ; 
And  now  have  toilM  their  unbreath'd'  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 

The.  And  we  wifl  hear  it. 

Philost.  No,  my  noble  lord, 

It  is  not  for  you  :  I  have  heard  it  over. 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world : 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents,* 
Extremely  stretch'd,  and  conn'd  with  cruel  pain, 
To  do  you  service. 

The.  I  will  hear  that  play  ; 


1  Sicevens  thought,  that  by  abridgment  was  nieant 
a  dramatic  performance  which  crowds  the  events  of 
years  into  a  few  hours.  Surely  the  context  seems  to 
require  a  differenl  explanation  ;  an  aAn'<i|^men{  appears 
to  mean  some  pastime  to  shorten  the  tedious  eveamg. 

3  Short  account. 

8  This  may  be  an  allusion  to  Spenser's  poem :  '  The 
Tear*  of  the  Muses  on  the  Neglect  and  Contempt  o( 
Learniuft ;'  Arst  primed  In  loSl. 

4  It  is  thought  that  Shakgpeare  alludes  here  to  '  cer- 
tain (rood  hearted  men  of  Coventry,'  who  jielllioned  *  that 
they  mou^hl  renew  their  old  siorial  show'  before  the 
Queen  at  Kenilworth :  where  the  poet  hlmseir  may  have 
oeen  present,  as  he  was  then  twelvs  years  oUL 

file.  unexerciMd,  uiipraciisad. 


For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it 
Go,  bring  them  in  ; — and  take  your  places,  ladies. 
[Exit  Philostrate. 

Hip.  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  overcharged. 
And  dutyin  his  service  perishing. 

The.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no  such 
thing. 

Hip.  He  says  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 

The.  The  kmder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  ibr  no 
thing. 
Our  sport  shall  be,  to  take  what  they  mistake : 
And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do, 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit.' 
'Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed      » 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes  ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 
Throttle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears, 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off. 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome  :  Trust  me,  sweet, 
Out  of  this  silence,  yet,  I  pick'd  a  welcome ;  ; 

And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue  / 

Of  saucy  aind  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-lied  simplicity,  \ 

In  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 
Enter  Philostrate. 

Philost.  So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is 
addrest.* 

The.  Let  him  approach.      [FltiuriA  of  trumpet*.* 
Enter  Prologue. 

Prol.  If  xoe  i^ffend,  it  is  vith  our  good  wiU. 

That  you  should  think  toe  come  not  to  ^end. 
But  with  good-wilL     To  shew  awr  simple  skill,         .'. 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
CoTLnder  then,  we  coiru  but  in  despite. 

IVe  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  yoH, 
Our  true  ititent  is.     Alt  for  your  delight, 

We  are  not  here.    Thai  you  should  here  repent  you. 
The  actors  are  at  hand  :  and,  by  their  show. 
You  shall  hww  all,  that  you  are  like  to  know. 

The.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  points. 

Lys.  He  hath  rid  his  prologue,  like  a  rough  colt, 
he  knows  not  the  stop.  A  gcwd  moral,  my  lord  :  It 
is  not  enough  to  spealc,  but  to  speak  true. 

Hip.  Indeed  he  hath  played  on  this  prologue  like 
a  child  on  a  recorder ;'"  a  sound,  but  not  in  govern- 
ment." 

Tlie.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain ;  no- 
thing impaired,  but  all  disordered.     Who  is  next  7 
Enter  PrRAMi;s  and  Thisbe,  Wall,  Moonshine, 
and  Lion,  as  in  dumb  show. 

ProL  "  Gentles,  perchance,  you  wonder  at  this 
show ; 

"  But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
"  This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know; 

"  This  beauteous  lady  Tnisby  is,  certain. 
"  This  man.  with  lime  and  rough-cast  doth  present 

"  Wall,  that  vile  wall  which  did  these  lovers  sun- 
der : 
"  And  through  wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are 
content 

"  To  whisper :  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
"  This  man,  with  lantern,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn  . 

"  Presenteth  moon-shine  ;  for,  if  you  will  know, 
"  By  moon-shine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn    I 


6  Interns  may  be  put  for  the  object  of  their  attention. 
To  intend  and  to  attend  were  anciently  synonymous, 

7  The  sense  of  this  passage  appears  to  be  :— "  'What 
dutifulness  tries  to  perform  without  ability,  refardfVlI^ 
nerosiiy  receives  with  complacency  ;  eMimating  it,  noc 
by  the  actual  merit,  but  according  to  the  power  or  pu'fht 
of  the  humble  but  zealous  performers.* 

8  Ready. 

0  Anciently  the  prologue  entered  after  the  third  aoDnd> 
In^  of  the  trumpets,  or,  as  we  should  now  say,  aHer  the 
third  music. 

10  A  kind  offlareolet.  To  record  anciently  tIgTilffed 
to  modulate ;  perhaps  the  name  arose  from  birds  beinf 
taught  to  record  by  it 

U  i.  c.  not  rsgularly,  acconlisc  to  lbs  tims. 
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"  To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
"  This  grisly  beast,  which  by  name  lion  hight,' 
"  The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night, 
"  Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affright ; 
"  And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall  ; 

"  Which  lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain  : 
"  Anon  comes  Pyramus,  swee     youth,  and  tall, 

"  And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby's  mantle  slain  : 
"  Whereat  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 

"  Ha  bravely  broach'd  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
"  And,  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade, 

"  His  dagger  drew,  and  died.     For  all  the  rest, 
"  Let  lion,  moon-shine,  wall,  and  lovers  twain, 
"  At  lar<;e  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain." 
[Exeunt  Prol.  Thisbe,  Lion,  oTid  Moonshine. 

Tne.  I  wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 

Dem.  No  wonder,  my  lord :  one  lion  may,  when 
manv  asses  do. 

Wodl.  "  In  this  same  interlude,  it  doth  befall, 
"  That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall : 
"  And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  you  think, 
"  That  had  in  it  a  cranny'd  hole,  or  chink, 
"  Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyramus  and  Thisby, 
'  Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 
"  This  loam,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone,  doth 

show 
"  That  I  am  that  same  wall ;   the  truth  is  so  : 
"  And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister, 
"  Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper." 

The.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak 
better  ? 

Dem.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I  heard 
discourse,  my  lord. 

The.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence  ! 
Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyr.  "  O  grim-look'd  night !  O  night  with  hue 
so  black  ; 

"  O  night,  which  ever  art,  when  day  is  not ! 
"  O  night,  O  night,  alack,  alack,  alack, 

"  I  fear  my  Thisby's  promise  is  forgot ! — 
"  And  thou,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  O  lovely  wall, 

"  That  stand'st  between  her  father's  ground  and 
mine ; 
"  Thou  wall,  O  wall,  O  sweet,  and  lovely  wall, 

"  Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine 
eyue.  [Wall  holds  up  his  Fingers. 

"  Thanks,  courteous  wall :  Jove   shield  thee  well 
for  this  ! 

"  But  what  see  I  ?     No  Thisby  do  I  see. 
"  O  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss : 

"  Curst  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me  !" 
•    The.  The  wall,  methinks,  being  sensiWe,  should 
curse  again. 

P^.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not.  Deceiving 
me,  IS  Thisby's  cue :  she  is  to  enter  now,  and  I  am 
to  spy  her  through  the  wall.  You  shall  see,  it  will 
fall  pat  as  I  told  you  :— Yonder  she  comes. 

Enter  Thisbe. 
This.  "  O   wall,  full   often   hast  thou  heard  my 

moans, 
"  For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me  : 
"  My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones  : 
"  Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee." 
Pyr.  "  I  see  a  voice  :   now  will  I  lo  the  chink, 
"  To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 
"Thisby!'' 

This.  "  My  love !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think." 
Pyr.  "  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's 
grace  ; 
"  And  like  Limander'  am  I  trusty  still." 

ThU.  "  And  I  like  Helen,  till  the  fates  me  kill." 
Pyr.  "  Not  Shafalus  to  Procrus  was  so  true." 
^Tids.  "As  Shafalus  to  Procrus,  I  to  you." 
Pyr.  "  O,  kiss   me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile 
wall." 


1  Called. 

2  Limander  and  Helen,  blunderingly  for  Leander  and 
Hero,  a.^  Shafalus  and  Procrus  for  Cephalus  and  Pro- 
cria. 

3  This  alludes  to  the  proverb,  '  Walls  have  ears.'  A 
teali  between  almost  any  two  neighbours  would  soon  be 


Thif.  "  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all." 

Pyr.  "  Wilt   thou   at    Ninny's  tomb    meet  mo 
straightway  ?" 

This.  "  Tide    life,  tide   death,  I   come    without 
delay." 

Wall.  "  Thus  have  I,  wall,  my  part  discharged  so; 
"And,  being  done,  thus  wail  away  doth  go.' 

[Exeunt  Wall,  PyRAMUs,  and  Thisbe. 

The.  Now  is  the  mural  down  between  the  two 
neighbours. 

Dem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so 
wilful  to  hear  without  warning.' 

Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  ever  I  heard. 

The.  The  best.in  this  kind  are  but  shadows  :  and 
the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them. 

Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination  then,  and  not 
theirs. 

The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them,  than  they 
of  themselves,   they  may  pass  for  excellent  men. 
Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  moon*  and  a  lion. 
Enter  Lion  and  Moonshine. 

Lion.  "  You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do 
fear 

"  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on 
floor, 
"May   now,   perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble 
here, 

"  When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
"  Then  know,  that  I,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
"  No  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  liun^  dam  : 
"  For  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
"  Into  this  place,  'twere  pity  on  my  life." 

The.  A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  con- 
science 

Dem.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e'er 
I  saw. 

Lys.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 

The.  True  ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

Dem.  Not  30,  my  lord :  for  his  valour  cannot 
carry  his  discretion  ;  and  the  fox  carries  the  goose. 

The.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his 
valour ;  for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox.  It  is 
well :  leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  listen  to 
the  moon. 

Moon.  "  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  pre 
sent :" 

Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his  head. 

The.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are  invi- 
sible within  the  circumference. 

Moon.  "  I'his    lantern   doth    the    horned   moon 
present : 
"  Myself  the  man  i'the'moon  do  seem  to  be." 

Tfie.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest :  the 
man  should  be  put  into  the  lantern  :  How  is  it  else 
the  man  i'the  moon? 

Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle ; 
for,  you  see,  it  is  already  in  snuff.' 

Hip.  I  am  aweary  of  this  moon :  Would  he 
would  change ! 

The.  It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  discretion, 
that  he  is  in  the  wane  :  but  yet,  in  courtesy,  in  all 
reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 

Lyx.  Proceed,  moon. 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  say,  is,  to  tell  you,  that 
the  lantern  is  the  moon  ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon ; 
this  thorn  bush,  my  thorn  bush ;  and  this  dog  my 
dog. 

Dem,  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lantern ; 
for  they  are  in  the  moon.  But  silence  :  here  comes 
Thisbe. 

Enter  Thisbe. 

This.  "  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb :  Where  is  my 

love  ?" 
Uon.  "  Oh—." 

[The  Lion  roars. — Thisbe  runs  off. 


down,  w«re  it  to  exercise  this  faculty  without  nrevious 
warning. 

4  The  old  copies  read,  a  man,  &c.    The  emendation 
is  by  Theobald. 

5  An  equivoque.    Snuff  signifies  both  the  cinder  of  m 
candle  and  hasty  anger. 
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Act  V, 


Deriu  Well  roared,  lion.  '  • 

I'he.  Well  run,  Thisbe.  ' 

Hip.  Well  shone  moon. — ^Truly,  the  moon  shines 
with  a  good  grace. 

The.  Well  moused,'  lion. 

[The  Lion  tears  Thisbe's  Mantle,  and  exit. 
JDem.  And  so  comes  Pyramus. 
Jjy».  And  then  the  moon  vanishes. 

Enter  PvRAMtTS. 
Pyr.  "  Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  ihy  sunny 

beams : 
'*  I  thank  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright. 
"  For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  btreams, 
"  I  trust  to  taste  of  truest  Thishy's  sight. 
"  But  stay ; — O  spite  ! 
"  But  mark  , — Poor  knight, 
<  What  dreadful  dole  is  hore ! 
"  Eyes  do  you  see  ? 
"  How  can  it  be  ? 
"  O  dainty  duck  I  O  dear  I 
"  Thy  maintle  good, 
"What,  stain'd  with  blood? 
"Approach,  ye  furies  fell ! 
"  O  fates  !  come,  come  ;* 
"  Cut  thread  and  thrum  ;' 
•*  Quail,  crush,  conc'ude,  and  quell  !"* 
The.  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear  friend, 
would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 

Hip.  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 
Pj/r.  "  O,  wherefore,  nature,   didst   thou    lions 

frame  ? 
"  Since  lion  vile  hath  here  deflour'd  my  dear : 
♦*  Which  is — no,  no — which  was  the  fairest  dame, 
"  That  liv'd,  that  lov'd,  that  lik'd,   that  look'd 
with  cheer.* 
"Come,  tears,  confound : 
"  Out,  sword,  and  wound 
'  The  pap  of  Pvramus  : 
"  Ay,  that  left  pap, 
"  Where  heart  oiotn  hop  : 
'*  Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 
"  Now  am  I  dead, 
"  Now  am  I  fled  ; 
"My  soul  is  in  the  sky  : 
'•  Tongue,  lose  thy  tight ! 
"  Mwn  lake  ihy  flight ! 
"  Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die." 

[Dim. — Exxl  Moonshine 
Dem.  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him ;  for  he  is  but 
«ne. 

Lys.  Less  than  an  ace,  man  ;  for  he  is  dead ;  he 
is  nothing. 

The.  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  he  mi«ht  yet 
recover,  and  prove  an  ass.' 

Hip.  How   chance   moonshine  is    gone,   before 
Thisbe  comes  back  and  finds  her  lovier  ? 

The.  She  will  find  him  by  8tar-li«tht. — Here  she 
comes ;  and  her  passion  ends  the  play. 
Enter  Thisbe. 
Hip.  Methinks,  she  should  not  use  a  long  one, 
'or  such  a  Pyramus  :  I  hope,  she  will  be  brieU 

Dem.  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which  Py- 
ramus, which  Thisbe,  is  the  better. 

La/*.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those  sweet 
eyes. 


1  To  nwusej  according  to  Malone,  aif  nified  to  mam 
monk,  to  tear  in  pieces,  as  a  cat  tears  a  mouse. 

3  Dr.  Farmer  thought  this  was  written  in  ridicule  ofa 

rassage  in  Damon  and  Pythias,  by  Richard  Edwards, 
S»J: 

'  Ye  furies,  all  at  once 
On  me  your  torments  lire. 
Gripe  me,  you  greedy  griefb 

And  present  pangiics  of  death  ; 
You  sisters  three,  teith  cruel  hands. 
With  speed  come  stop  my  breath.'' 

5  TTirum  is  the  end  or  extremity  of  a  weaver's  warp, 
It  is  used  for  any  collection  or  tuft  of  short  thread. 

4  DestroT.  i  Countenance. 

6  The  character  of  Theneus  throughout  this  play  is 
more  exalted  in  its  humanity  than  in  iu  greatness. 
Though  some  sensible  observations  on  life  and  anima- 
ted descriptions  fall  from  him,  as  it  is  said  of  lafo, 


Dtm.  And  thus  she  moans,*  videlictt. 
This.  "Asleep,  my  love? 
"  What,  dead,  my  dove  ? 
"  O  Pyramus,  arise, 

"  Speak,  speak.     Quite  dumb  7 
"  Dead,  dead  7   A  tomb 
"  Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 
"These  lily  brows,* 
"  This  cherry  nose, 
"  These  yellow  cowshp  cheeks, 
"  Are  gone,  are  gone : 
"  Lovers,  make  moan  ! 
"  His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks. 
"  O  sisters  three, 
"  Come,  come,  to  me, 
"  With  hands  as  pale  as  milk  ; 
"  Lay  them  in  gore, 
"  Since  you  have  sliore 
"  With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 

"  Tongue,  not  a  word  : —  ^ 

"  Come,  trusty  sword  ; 
"Come,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue: 
"  And  farewell,  friends  ;— 
"  Thus  Thisby  ends : 
"  Adieu,  adieu,  adieu."  [Dua, 

The.  Moonshine  and  lion  are  left  to  bury  the  dead. 
Dem,  Ay,  and  wall  too. 

Bot.  No,  I  assure  you :  the  wall  is  down  that 
parted  their  lathers.  Will  it  please  you  to  see  the 
epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Burgomask  dance,*  between 
two  of  our  company  7 

2'he.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you :    for  your  {day 
needs    no    excuse.     Never   excuse ;  for  when   the 
players  are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be  blamed. 
Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it^  had  play'd  Pyramus,  and 
hanged  himself  with  Thisbe's  garter,  it  would  have 
been  a  fine  tragedy :  and  so  it  is,  truly ;  and  very 
notably  discharged.     But  come,  your  Beroomask  : 
let  your  epilogue  alone,     [//ere  a  dance  o^  Clowns. 
The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve  :— 
Lovers,  to  bed  ;  'tis  almost  fairy  time. 
I  fear  we  shall  outsieep  the  coming  mom, 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatch'd. 
This  palpable-gross  plav  hath  well  beguil'd 
The  heavy  gait"  of  night. — Sweet  friends,  to  bed. 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity 
In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [Extwa. 

SCENE  II.    Enter  Pucr. 
Pttek.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon  ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  ta^k  fordone." 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  scritch-owl,  scriiching  lotid, 
Puts  the  wretch  that  Ues  in  woe, 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  llie  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  spnte, 

In  the  cliurch-way  paths  to  ^da: 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run. 

By  the  triple  Hecat's  team. 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  hke  a  dream, 
Now  are  frolic  ;  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallow'd  house : 


'  You  shall  taste  him  more  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  wit , 
which  is  a  diistinction  he  is  ><ere  striving  to  deserve, 
though  with  little  success ;  as  in  supiK>rt  of  his  preten 
sions  he  never  rises  hieher  than  a  pun,  and  frequeiuly 
siiikfi  as  low  as  a  quibble. 

7  The  old  copies  read  means,  which  had  andenily 
the  same  sigui/icaiion  as  moans.  Theobald  made  the 
alteration. 

8  The  old  copies  read  lips  instead  of  brotes.  The 
alteration  was  made  Tor  the  sake  of  the  rhyme  by  Theo- 
bald. 

9  A  rustic  dance  framed  in  Imitation  of  the  peonlt  of 
Bergamaero  (a  province  in  the  stste  of  Venice,)  whc 
are  riiliculed  as  being  more  clownish  in  their  manneis 
.Tiid  dialect  than  any  other  people  of  Italy.  The  tingum 
rustica  of  the  bufi(K>n8,  in  the  old  Italian  comedies,  is 
an  imitation  of  their  jargon. 

10  i.  e.  alow  passa^,  jitognm.        II  Onroome. 
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I  am  sent,  with  broom,  before. 

To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door.' 

Enter  Oberon  and  Titania,  with  their  Train. 
Obe.  Through  this  house  give  glimmering  Hght,* 

By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire  : 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite. 

Hop  as  hght  as  bird  from  brier  ; 
And  this  ditty  after  me. 
Sing  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

Tita.  First,  rehearse  this  song  by  rote  : 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note, 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

SONG  AND  DANCE. 

Obe.  Now,  until  tlie  hreak  of  day, 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 
To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we, 
Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be ;' 
And  the  issue,  there  create, 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate.  , 

So  shall  all  the  couples  three 
Ever  true  in  loving  be  : 
And  the  blots  of  nature's  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand  ; 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar. 
Nor  mark  prodio^ious,*  such  as  are 
Despised  in  nativity. 
Shall  upon  their  children  be.— 
With  this  field-dew  consecrate, 
Every  fairy  take  his  gate  ;' 
And  each  several  chamber  bless,* 
Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peace  ; 
E'er  shall  it  in  safety  rest. 
And  the  owner  of  it  blest. 


1  Cleanliness  is  always  necessary  to  invite  the  resi- 
dence or  favour  of  the  Fairies. 

3  Milton  perhaps  had  this  picture  in  his  thoughts : 
'  And  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teach  night  to  counterfeit  a  gloom.' 

3  This  ceremony  was  in  old  times  used  at  all  mar- 
riages. Mr.  Douce  has  given  the  formula  from  the 
Manual  for  the  use  of  Salisbury.  We  may  observe  on 
this  strange  ceremony,  that  the  purity  of  modern  times 
stands  not  in  need  of  these  holy  aspersions  to  lull  the 
senses  and  dissipate  the  illusions  of  the  devil.    The 


Trip  away ; 
Make  no  stay ; 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

[£xeunt  Oberon,  Titania,  mid  TVotn. 
Puck.  If  Vb-e  shadows  have  offended. 

Think  but  this  {and  all  is  mended,) 

That  you  have  but  slumbered  here, 

While  these  visions  did  appear, 

And  thli  weak  and  idle  theme. 

No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 

Gentles,  do  not  reprehend  : 

If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 

And,  as  Vm  an  honest  Puck, 

If  we  have  unearned  luckt' 

Now  to  ^scape  the  serpent's  tongue,' 

IVe  will  make  amends,  ere  long  : 

Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call. 

So,  good  night  unto  you  all. 

Give  me  your  hands,^  if  we  be  friends, 

And  Robin  sliall  restore  amends.  [Exit. 


WILD  and  fantastical  as  this  play  is,  all  the  parts  in 
their  various  modes  are  well  written,  and  give  the  kind 
of  pleasure  which  the  author  designed.  Fairies  in  his 
time  were  much  in  fashion ;  common  tradition  liad 
made  them  familiar,  and  Spenser's  poem  had  mada 
them  great.  JOHNSON. 

JOHNSON'S  concluding  observations  on  tliis  play  are 
not  conceived  with  his  usual  judgment.  There  is  no 
analogy  or  resemblance  between  the  Fairies  ol"  Spen- 
ser and  those  of  Shakspeare.  The  Fairies  of  Spenser, 
as  appears  from  his  description  of  them  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  canto  x.  were  a  race  of 
mortals  created  by  Prometheus,  of  the  human  size, 
shape,  and  affections,  and  subject  to  death.  But  those 
of  Shakspeare,  and  of  common  tradition,  as  Johnson 
calls  them,  were  a  diminutive  race  of  sportful  beings, 
endowed  with  immortality  and  supernatural  powers, 
totally  different  from  tiiose  of  Spenser.    M.  MASON. 


married  couple  would  no  doubt  rejoice  when  tlie  bene- 
diction  was  ended. 

4  Portentous.  S  Way,  course. 

6  The  same  superstitious  kind  of  benediction  occurs 
in  Chaucer's  Millere's  Tale,  vol.  i.  p.  105,  1.  22.  Whit- 
tingham'B  Edit. 

7  i.  e.  if  we  have  better  fortune  than  we  have  deserved. 

5  i.  e.  hisses. 

S  Clap  your  hands,  give  us  your  applause.  '  i 
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PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


THE  novel  upon  which  this  comedy  was  founded  has 
hitherto  eluded  the  research  of  the  commentators.  Mr. 
Doiice  thinks  it  will  prove  to  be  of  French  extraction. 
'  The  Dramatis  Personae  in  a  great  measure  demons- 
trate this,  as  well  as  a  palpable  Gallicism  in  Act  iv.  Sc. 
1 :  viz.  the  terming  a  letter  a  capon.' 

This  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  early  plays,  and  the 
author's  youth  is  certainly  perceivable,  not  only  in  the 
style  and  manner  of  the  versification,  but  in  the  lavish 
superfluity  displayed  in  the  execution :  the  uninterrupt- 
ed succession  of  quibbles,  equivoques,  and  sallies  of 
every  description.  '  The  sparks  of  wit  fly  about  in 
such  profusion  that  they  form  complete  fireworks,  and 
the  dialogue  for  the  most  part  resembles  the  bustling 
collision  and  banter  of  passing  masks  at  a  carnival.'* 
The  scene  in  which  the  king  and  his  companions  detect 
each  other's  breach  of  their  mutual  vow,  is  capitally 
contrived.  The  discovery  of  Biron's  love-letter  while 
rallying  bis  friends,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  extri- 
cates himself,  by  ridiculing  the  folly  of  'he  vow,  are 
admirable. 


♦  SchlegeL 


The  grotesque  characters,  Don  Adrian  de  Armado, 
Nathaniel  the  curate,  and  Holofernes,  that  prince  of  pe- 
dants, with  the  humours  of  Costard  the  ciown,  are  well 
contrasted  with  the  sprightly  wit  of  the  principal  cha- 
racters in  the  play.  It  has  been  observed  that  '  Biron 
and  Rosaline  suffer  much  in  comparison  with  Benedick 
and  Beatrice,'  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  ia 
some  jusuce  in  the  observation.  Yet  Biron,  'that  merry 
mad-cap  Lord,'  is  not  overrated  in  Rosaline's  admira- 
ble character  of  him — 

■ 'A  merrier  man. 

Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal : 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; — 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse.' 
Shakspeare  has  only  shown  the  inexhaustible  powers 
of  his  mind  in  improving  on  the  admirable  orieinals  of 
his  own  creation  in  a  more  mature  age. 

Malojie  pl.iced  the  composition  of  this  play  first  in 
1591,  afterwards  in  1594.  Dr.  Drake  thinks  we  may 
safely  assign  it  to  the  earlier  period.  The  first  edition 
was  priiKcd  in  1688. 
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Act.  I. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Ferdhtaitd,  Eing  of  Navarre. 

BiRON,'  } 

LoNeAViLLE,  >  Zjordt,  attending  on  the  King. 

DUMAIN,  ) 

BoYET,        )  Lords,  attending  on   tht  PrinceBS   of 

Mercade,  )  France. 

Don  Aoriano  de  Armado,  a/antastieal  Spaniard. 

Sir  Nathaniel,  a  Curate. 

HoLOFERNES,  a  Schoolmoster, 

Dc7i.L,  a  Constable. 

Costard,  a  Cloum. 

Moth,  Page  to  Armado. 

A  Forester. 


Princess  of  France. 

Rosaline,      ) 

Maria,  >  Ladies,  attending  on  the  Princeu. 

Katharine,  ) 

Ja^uenetta,  a  country  Wench. 

Officers  and  others,  attendants  on  the  King  and 
Princess. 

SCENE,  Navarre. 

This  enuraeraiion  or  Persona  wu  made  by  Rowe 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.   Navarre.    A  Park  with  a  Palace  in  it 
— Enter  the  King,    Biron,  Lonoaville,  and 

DUMAIN. 

King. 
Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  af\er  in  their  lives, 
Live  register'd  upon  our  brazen  tombs, 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time. 
The  endeavour  of  this  present  breatn  may  buy 
That  honour,  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge, 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors! — for  so  you  are. 
That  war  against  your  own  affections, 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  deaires, — 
Our  late  edict  shall  strongly  stand  in  force  : 
Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world  ; 
Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 
Still  and  contemplative  in  livins  art. 
You  three,  Biron.  Dumain,  ana  Lonsaville, 
Have  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  live  with  me, 
My  fellow-scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes, 
That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here : 
Your  oaths  are  past,  and  now  subscribe  your  names; 
That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down. 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein : 
If  you  are  arm'd  to  do,  as  sworn  to  do. 
Subscribe  to  your  deep  oath,  and  keep  it  too. 

Long.  I  am  resolv'a:  'tis  but  a  three  years' fast; 
The  mind  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine  : 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates  ;  and  dainty  bits 
Moke  rich  the  ribs,  but  bank'rout  quite  the  wits. 

Dum.  My  loving  lord,  Dumain  is  mortified  ; 
The  grosser  manner  of  these  world's  delights 
He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  staves  : 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die  ; 
With  all  these*  livmg  in  philosophy. 

Biron.  I  can  but  say  their  protestation  over, 
So  much,  dear  lioge,  I  have  already  sworn. 
That  is,  To  live  and  study  here  three  years. 
But  there  are  other  strict  observances  : 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term  ; 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there  : 
And,  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food  ; 
And  but  one  meal  on  every  day  beside ; 
The  which,  I  hope,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
And  then,  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night, 
And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day : 
(When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night. 
And  make  a  dark  night  too  of  half  the  day  ;) 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
O,  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep  ; 
Not  to  see  ladies — stuily — fast — not  sleep. 


I  Beroume  in  all  the  old  editions. 

3  i.  e.  with  all  these  companiona  He  may  be  sup- 
posed to  point  to  the  kinfr,  Biron,  he 

8  Dishonestly,  trcncheronsly. 

4  The  whole  sense  oC  this'  fcingllnr  drclamntkin  is 
only  this,  ihst  a  mnii  by  tf>o  clime  siuny  may  read  him- 
•elfblimi. 


King.  Your  oath  is  paas'd  to  pass  awajrfi-om 

these. 

Biron.  Let  me  say  no,  my  liege,  an  if  yoi>  please , 
I  only  swore,  to  study  with  your  grace. 
And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  three  years'  space. 

Long.  You  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest. 

Biron.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  then  I  swore  in  jest. 
What  is  the  end  of  study  ?  let  me  know. 

King.  Why,  (hat  to  know,  which  else  we  should 
not  know. 

Biron.  lliingB  hid  and  barr'd,  you  mean,  from 
common  sense  ? 

King.  Ay,  that  is  study's  god-like  recompense. 

Biron,  Come  on  then,  I  will  swear  to  study  so, 
To  know  the  thins  I  am  forbid  to  know  : 
As  thus — To  study  where  I  well  may  dine. 

When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid  ; 
Or,  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine, 

When  mistresses  from  common  sense  are  hid: 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath, 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  thus,  and  this  be  so. 
Study  knows  that,  which  yet  it  doth  not  know : 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne'er  say,  no. 

King.  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  study  qtnte^ 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight. 

Biron.  Why,  all  delights  are  vain  ;  but  that  most 
vain, 
Whichy  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain : 
As,  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book. 

To  seek  the  light  of  truth :  while  truth  the  whil* 
Doth  falsely'  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look: 

Light,  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  hght  beguile : 
So,  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies, 
Your  light  grows  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes.* 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed. 

By  hxin^  it  upon  a  fairer  eye  ; 
Who  dazzling  so.  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed, 

And  give  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by.' 
Study  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

That  will  not  be  decp-search'd  with  saucy  looks  ; 
Small  have  continual  ploddera  ever  won. 

Save  base  auiliority  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights. 

Than  those  tnat  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know,  is,  to  know  nought  but  fame  ; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name.* 

King.   How   well  he's  read,  to  reason  against 
reading  ! 

Dum.  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceed- 
ing! 


5  The  meaning  is ;  (hat  when  he  Hassles,  that  is,  has 
his  eye  made  weak,  by  fixing  his  eye  upon  a  lairereye, 

thai  fairer  ryr  shall  be  his  heed  or  srniile,  his  lodt^sttr, 
and  irive  hirn  liifhl  that  was  blinded  by  it. 

6  That  is,  too~mm-h  kiiowleOjtc  gives  no  rcnl  soUilInn 
<ir  doubts,  hilt  merely  fame,  vt  a  same,  a  thing  which 
every  godfather  can  give. 
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iMtig.  He  weeds  the  co.n,  and  siill  lets  grow  the 
weeding. 

Biron.  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are 
a  breeding. 

Dum.  How  follows  that  ? 

Biron.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dum.  In  reason  nothing. 

Siron.  Something  then  in  rhyme. 

Long.  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping'  frost, 
That  bites  the  first-born  infants  of  the  spring. 

Biron.  Well,  say  I  am;   why  should  proud  sum- 
mer boast, 
Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing  ? 
Why  should  I  joy  in  an  abortive  birth  ? 
At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows  ;* 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 
So  you,  to  study  now  it  is  too  late, 
CUmb  o'er  the  house  to  unlock  the  little  gate. 

ICing.  Well,  sit  you  out :  go  home,  Biron,  adieu  I 

JBirnn.  No,  my  good  lord  ;   I  have  sworn  to  stay 
with  you : 
And,  though  I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more. 

Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say. 
Yet  confident  I'll  keep  what  I  have  swore. 

And  bide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  day. 
Give  me  the  paper,  let  me  read  the  same  ; 
And  to  the  strict'st  decrees  I'll  write  my  name. 

King.  How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  fi-om 
shame  ! 

Biron.  [Reads.]  Item,  That  no  woman  shall  come 
within  a  rtule  of  my  cowrL — ^Hath  this  been  pro- 
clakn'd  ? 

L/mg.  Pour  days  ago. 

Biron.  Let's  see  the  penalty.  \Reads.'\  On  pain 
oj  losing  her  tongue. — Who  devis'd  this  penalty  ? 

Ijmg.  Marry,  that  did  I. 

Biron.  Sweet  lord,  and  why  7 

Lang.  To  fright  them  hence  with  that  dread  pe- 
nalty. 

Biron.  A  dangerous  law  against  gentility.* 

[ileorfs.]   Item,  If  any  man  be  seen  to  talk  with  a 
woman  within  the  term  of  three  years,  he  shall  endure 
such  public  shame  as  tlie  rest  of  the  court  can  possibly 
devise. — 
This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break  ; 

For,  well  you  know,  here  comes  in  embassy 
The  French  king's  daughter,  with  yourself  to  speak, 

A  maid  of  grace,  and  complete  majesty, — 
About  surrenaer-up  of  Aquitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed-rid  father : 
Therefore  this  article  is  made  in  vain, 

Or  vainlv  comes  the  admired  princess  hither. 

King.  What  say  you,  lords  ?  why,  this  was  quite 
forgot. 

Biron.  So  study  evermore  is  overshot ; 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would, 
It  doth  forget  fo  do  the  thing  it  should  : 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
'Tis  won,  as  towns  with  fire  ;   so  won,  so  lost. 

King.  We  must,  of  force,  dispense  with  this  de- 
cree ; 
She  must  lie*  here  on  mere  necessity. 

Biron.  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 
Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years' 
space : 
For  every  man  with  his  affecti  is  born  ; 

Not  by  might  master'd,  but  by  special  grace  : 


1  i.  e.  nipping. 

2  By  these  shows  the  poet  means  May-games,  at 
which  a  snow  would  be  very  unwelcome  and  unexpect- 
ed.   It  is  only  a  periphrasis  for  May. 

3  The  wuril  gKntillty  here  does  not  sianify  thai  rank 
of  people  called  gentry;  but  what  the  French  express 
by  gentilesse,  i.  e.  eleganlia,  urbariUas. 

4  That  is,  reside  here.  So  in  Sir  Henry  Wotlon's 
equivocal  definition  :  'An  ambassador  is  an  iionest  man 
Bent  to  lie  (i.  e.  reside)  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try.' 

5  Temptations.  6  Lively,  sprightly. 

7  Complements  is  here  used  in  its  ancient  sense  of 
accomplishmenls.  Vide  Note  on  K.  Henry  V.  Aa  ii. 
Sc  2.  ... 


If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  speak  for  me, 

I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity. — 

So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name:  [Subscribes. 

And  he,  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree, 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame  ; 

Suggestions'  are  to  others,  as  to  me  ; 
But,  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loath, 
I  am  'he  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But,  is  there  no  qnick^  recreation  granted  ? 
King.  Ay,  that  there  is  :  our  court,  you  know, 
is  haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain  ; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain  : 
One,  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  ravish,  like  enchanting  harmony  ; 
A  man  of  complements,'  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny  : 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  hight," 

For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate. 
In  high-born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
How  you  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I ; 
But,  i  protest,  I  love  to  hear  him  lie, 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy.' 

Biron.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  fire-new'"  words,  fashion's  own  knight. 
Long.  Costard  the  swain,  and  he,  shall  be  our 

sport ; 
And,  so  to  study,  three  years  is  but  short. 

Enter  Dull,  with  a  Letter,  and  Costard. 

Dull.  Which  is  the  duke's  own  person  ? 

Birm.  This,  fellow  ;  What  would'st  ? 

DuU.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I 
am  his  grace's  tharborough  : ' '  but  I  would  see  hb 
own  person  in  flesh  and  blood. 

Biron.  This  is  he. 

Dull.  Signior  Arme — Arme— commends  yoti. 
There's  villany  abroad  ;  this  letter  will  tell  you  more. 

Cost.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touehing 
me. 

King.  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

Biron.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God 
for  high  words. 

Lang.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  having :  God  grant 
us  patience  ! 

Biron,  To  hear?  or  forbear  hearing  ?'^ 

Lang.  To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  mode- 
rately ;  or  to  forbear  both. 

Biron.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style"  shall  give  ua 
cause  to  climb  in  the  mcrriness. 

Cost.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir,  as  concerning  Ja- 
quenetta.  The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with 
the  manner.'* 

Biron.  In  what  manner  ? 

Cost.  In  manner  and  form  following,  sir ;  all  those 
three  :  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  manor  house,  sit- 
ting with  her  upon  the  form,  and  taken  following  her 
into  the  park ;  which,  put  together,  is,  in  manner 
and  form  following.  Now,  sir,  for  the  manner, — it 
is  the  manner  of  a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman :  for 
the  form, — in  some  form. 

Biron.  For  the  following,  sir  ? 

Cost.  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction ;  And 
God  defend  the  right ! 

King.  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention? 

Biron.  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 


8  i.  e.  who  is  called  Armado. 

9  I  will  make  use  of  him  instead  of  a  minstrel,  whose 
occupation  was  to  relate  fabulous  stories. 

10  i.  e.  new  from  the  forge ;  we  have  still  retained  .i 
similar  mode  of  speech  in  the  colloouial  phrase  brand- 
new. 

11  i.e.  third-borough,  a  peace-officer. 

13  •  To  hear?  or  forbea.r  laughing ."  is  possibly  the 
true  reading. 

13  A  quibble  is  here  intended  between  a  stile  and  style. 

14  That  \a,  in  the  fact.  Athief  is  said  to  be  taken  with 
the  manner  (mainour)  when  he  is  taken  with  the  thing 
stolen  about  him.  The  thing  stolen  was  called  mainour 
manour,  or  mainour,  from  the  French  matiicr,  mana 
tractate. 
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Cost.  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken 
after  the  flesh. 

King.  [jRcod*.]  Cheat  deputy,  the  wetkin'B  vice- 
gerent, and  sole  dominator  of  Navarre,  my  souPs 
earth^it  God,  and  hody^s  fostering  patron. — 

Cost.  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet. 

King.   So  it  is, — 

Cost.  It  may  be  so :  but  if  he  say  it  is  so,  he  is, 
in  telling  true,  but  so,  so. 

King.  Peace. 

Cost.  — be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares  not 
fight! 

King.  No  words. 

Cost,  —of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you. 

King.  So  it  is,  besieged  with  sable- coloured  melan- 
choly, I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing  humour  to 
the  most  wholesome  physick  of  thy  health-giving  air  ; 
and,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  betook  myself  to  walk. 
The  time  when  ?  About  the  sixth  hour  ;  when  beast* 
most  graze,  birds  best  peck,  and  men  sit  doum  to  that 
nourishment  which  is  called  supper.  So  much  for  the 
time  when  :  N'ow  for  the  ground  which ;  which,  I 
mean,  I  walked  upon  :  it  is  ycleped  thy  park.  Then 
for  the  place  where  ;  where,  I  mean,  1  did  encounter 
that  obscene  and  most  preposlrrovs  e»ent,  that  draweth 
from  my  srurw-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink,  which 
here  thou  viewest,  benoldest,  surveyest,  or  aeest :  But 
to  the  place  where, — It  standeth  north-north-east  and 
hy  east  from  the  west  comer  of  thy  curious-knotted 
garden.^  There  did  I  see  Aat  low-spirited  swain, 
that  base  minnow  of  thy  mirth,* 

Cost.  Me. 

King. — thcU  unletter'd  small-knowing  soul, 
.   Cost.  Me. 

King. — thai  shallow  vassal, 

Cost.  Still  me. 

King. — which,  as  I  remember,  hight  Costard, 

Coa.  O  me ! 

King. — sorted  and  consorted,  contrary  to  thy  esta- 
blished proclaimed  edict  and  continent  canon,  with — 
with,^—0  with — but  with  this  I  passion  to  say  where- 
with, » 

Cost.  With  a  wench. 

King.— loiM  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve,  a 
female  ;  or,  for  thy  more  sweet  understanding,  a  wo- 
man. Him  I  {as  my  ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me 
on)  have  sent  to  thee,  to  receive  the  meed  of  punish- 
ment, hy  thy  sweet  grace's  officer,  Antony  DuH  ;  a  man 
of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and  estimation. 

ihdl.  Me,  an't  shall  please  you  ;  I  am  Antony 
Dull. 

King. — For  Jaquenetta,  (so  is  the  weaker  vessel 
called,  which  I  apprehended  with  the  aforesaid  swain,) 
I  keep  her  as  a  vessel  of  thy  lam'' s  fury  ;  and  shall,  at 
the  least  of  thy  sweet  notice,  bring  her  to  trial.  Thine, 
in  all  compliments  of  devoid  and  heart-burning  heat 
of  duty.  Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

Biroru  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but 
the  best  that  ever  I  heard. 

King.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst.  But,  sirrah, 
what  say  you  to  this  ? 

Cost.  Sir,  I  confess  the  wencli. 

King.  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation. 

Cost.  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  but 
little  of  the  marking  of  it. 

King.  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  imprisonment, 
to  be  taken  with  a  wench. 

Cost.  I  was  taken  with  none,  sir ;  I  was  taken 
with  a  damosel. 

King.  Well,  It  was  proclaimed  damosel. 

Cost.  This  was  no  damosel  neither,  sir ;  she  was 
a  virgin. 

King.  It  is  80  varied  too  ;  for  it  was  proclaimed, 
virgin. 


1  Ancient  gsnlcns  abounded  with  knots  or  flcures,  of 
which  the  lines  intcrsertcd  each  other.  In  tlie  old  books 
of  ^ard«nlng  nre  <l«»vic«»  for  thflm. 

9  i.  e.  the  contemptible  little  object  that  contributes  to 
thy  entertainment. 

8  Tmp  literally  means  a  fraft,  slip,  scion,  or  sucker ; 
and  hv  metonymy  is  used  fbr  a  child  or  boy.  Crom- 
well, in  his  last  letter  to  Henry  VIII.  orays  for  Ike  imp 


Cost  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  rirginrty ;  I  was  tiken 
with  a  maid. 

King.  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 

Cost.  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 

King.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence  ; 
You  shall  fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water. 

Cost.  I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and 
porridge. 

King.  And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper. 
— My  lord  Biron,  see  him  delirer'd  o  er.-r— 
And  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  practice  that 

Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  sworn.— 
[Exeunt  King,  Loitgaville,  and  Dumaib. 

Biron.  I'll  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat, 

These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn.— 
Sirrah,  come  on. 

Cost.  I  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir :  for  true  it  is,  | 
was  taken  with  Jaquenetta,  and  Jaquenetta  is  a  tra^ 
girl;  and  therefore,  Welcome  the  sour  cup  of  pros- 
perity !  Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again,'and  till 
then.  Sit  thee  down,  sorrow !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.     Another  part  of  the  tame.     Armado^ 
House.    Enter  Armado  and  Moth. 

Arm.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  when  a  man  of  great 
spirit  grows  melancholy  ? 

Moth.  A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Arm.  Why,  sadness  is  one  and  the  self-sanM 
thins,  dear  imp.' 

Moth.  No,  no  ;  O  lord,  sir,  no. 

Arm.  How  canvt  thou  part  sadness  and  melan 
choly,  my  tender  juvenal  ?* 

Moth.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  work 
ing,  my  tough  senior. 

Arm.  Why  tough  senior?  why  tough  senior? 

Moth.  Why,  tender  juvenal?  why  tender  juvenal? 

Arm.  I  spoke  it,  teiider  juvenal,  as  a  congruent 
epithcton,  appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which 
we  may  nominate  tender. 

Moth.  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  appertinent  title 
to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough. 

jirm.  Pretty,  and  apt. 

Moth.  How  mean  you,  sir?  I  pretty,  and  my 
saying  apt  7  or  I  apt,  and  my  saying  pretty? 

Arm.  Thou  pretty,  because  little. 

Moth.  Little  pretty,  because  little:  Wherefore 
apt? 

Arm.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 

Moth.  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master  ? 

Arm.  In  thy  condign  praise. 

Moth.  I  will  praisS  an  eel  with  the  same  praisew  . 

Arm.  What  ?  that  an  eel  is  ingenious  ? 

Moth.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Arm.  I  do  say,  thou  art  quick  in  answers: 
Thou  healest  n>y  blood. 

Moth.  I  am  answered,  sir. 

Arm.  I  love  not  to  be  crossed. 

Moth.  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary,  croeaea* 
love  not  him.  [Atidt, 

Arm.  I  have  promised  to  study  three  years  tntk 
the  duke. 

Moth.  You  may  do  it  in  an  hour,  ^ir. 

Arm.  Impossible. 

Moth.  How  many  is  one  thrice  told  ? 

Arm.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning,  it  fittelh  the  spirit  of 
a  tapster. 

Moth.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gamester,  sir. 

Arm.  I  confess  both  ;  they  are  both  the  varnish 
of  a  complete  man. 

Moth.  Then  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the 
gross  sum  of  deuce-ace  amounts  to. 

Arm.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more'  than  two. 

Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three. 

Arpi,  True. 


\ 


his  son.  It  was  then  perhaps  irmwJng  otwrolote.  It  Is 
now  used  only  to  Bignlfy  young  fiends ;  as  the  Devit 
aiut  hit  imps. 

4  i.  e.  youth. 

5  By  erostrt  he  means  monn/.  9o  in  As  You  Like 
It ;  the  Clown  saya  to  Cella  •  tf  I  sfumM  bemr  ynu,  I 
should  bear  no  rross.^  Many  eoina  war*  anelenily 
marked  with  a  Cross  on  one  sids. 
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Moth.  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study  ? 
Now  here  is  three  studied,  ere  you  11  thrice  wink : 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to  the  word  three, 
and  study  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing 
horse'  will  tell  you. 

Arm.  A  most  fine  figure  ! 

Moth.  To  prove  you  a  cypher.  [Aside. 

Arm.  I  will  hereupon  confess,  I  am  in  love  :  and, 
as  it  is  base  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in  love 
with  a  base  wench.  If  drawing  my  sword  against 
the  humour  of  affection  would  deliver  me  from  the 
reprobate  thought  of  it,  I  would  take  desire  prisoner, 
and  ransom  him  to  any  French  courtier  for  a  new 
devised  courtesy.  I  think  scorn  to  sigh  :  methuiks, 
I  should  out-swear  Cupid.  Comfortme,  boy  :  What 
great  men  have  been  in  love  ? 

Moth.  Hercules,  master. 

Arm.  Most  sweet  Hercules! — More  authority, 
dear  boy,  name  more  ;  and,  sweet  my  child,  let 
them  be  men  of  good  repute  and  carriage. 

Moth.  Samson,  master  :  he  was  a  man  of  good 
carriage,  great  carriage !  for  he  carried  the  town- 
gates  on  his  back,  like  a  porter :  atid  he  was  in  love. 

Arm,  O  well-knit  Samson !  strong-jointed  Sam- 
son !  I  do  excel  thee  in  my  rapier,  as  much  as  thou 
didst  me  in  carrying  gates.  I  am  in  love  too, — 
Who  was  Samson's  love,  my  dear  Moth  ? 

Moth.  A  woman,  master. 

Arm.  Of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the  two  ; 
or  one  of  the  four. 

Arm.  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion  ? 

Moth.  Of  the  sea-water  green,  sir. 

Arm.  Is  that  one  of  the  lour  complexions? 

Moth.  As  I  have  read,  sir  ;  and  the  best  of  them 
too. 

Arm.  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers:^ 
but  to  have  a  love  of  that  colour,  meihinks,  Sam- 
son had  small  reason  for  it.  He,  surely,  affected 
her  for  her  wit. 

Moth.  It  was  so,  sir ;  for  she  had  a  green  wit. 

Arm.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red. 

Moth.  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are 
masked  under  such  colours. 

Arm.  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant. 

Moth.  My  father's  wit,  and  my  mother's  tongue, 
assist  me ! 

Arm.  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty, 
and  pathetical ! 

Moth.  If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red, 
Her  faults  will  ne'er  be  known  ; 
For  blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred, 

And  fears  by  pale  white  shown : 
Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame. 

By  this  you  shall  not  know  ; 
For  still  her  cheeks  possess  the  same, 
Which  native  she  doth  owe.' 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason  of 
white  and  red. 

Arm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and 
the  Beggar  ?* 

Moth.  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  bal- 
lad some  three  ages  since :  but,  I  think,  now  'tis  not 
to  be  found  ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would  neither  serve 
for  the  writing,  nor  the  tune. 


1  This  alludes  to  the  celebrated  bay  horse  Morocco, 
belonsing  to  one  Bankes,  who  exhibited  his  docile  and 
sagacious  animal  through  Europe.  Many  of  his  re- 
markable pranks  are  mentioned  by  cotemporary  wri- 
ters, and  he  is  alluded  to  by  numbers  besides  Shak- 
speare.  The  fate  of  man  and  horse  is  not  known  with 
certainty,  but  it  has  been  asserted  that  they  were  both 
burnt  at  Rome,  as  mafficians,  by  order  of  the  Pope. 
The  best  account  of  Bankes  and  his  horse  is  to  be  found 
in  the  notes  to  a  French  translation  of  Apuleius's  Gold- 
en Ass,  by  Jean  de  Montlyard,  16(W. 

2  The  allusion  probably  is  to  the  tcUCow,  the  suppo- 
aed  ornament  of  unsuccessful  lovers. 

3  Of  which  she  is  naturally  possessed. 

4  See  T^-^rcy's  Reliques  of  Antient  Poetry,  fourth  edi- 
tion, vol.  I.  p.  193. 

5  Digression  is  here  used  for  the  act  of  going  out  of 
the  right  way,  transgression. 

6  Armado  applies  this  epithet  ironically  to  Costard. 
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Arm.  I  will  have  the  subject  newly  writ  o'er, 
that  I  may  example  my  digression'  by  some  mighty 
precedent.  Boy,  I  do  love  that  country  girl,  that 
I  took  in  the  park  with  the  rational  hind^  Costard  • 
she  deserves  well. 

Moth.  To  be  whipped  ;  and  yet  a  better  love 
than  my  master.  [Aside. 

Arm.  Sing,  boy  ;  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 

Moth.  And  that's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light 
wench. 

Arm.  I  say,  sing. 

Moth.  Forbear  till  this  company  be  past. 

Enter  Dull,  Costard,  <md  Jaqcenetta. 

Dull.  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is,  that  you  keep 
Costard  safe :  and  you  must  let  him  take  no  delight, 
nor  no  penance  ;  but  a'mustfast  three  days  a- week  : 
For  this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  park  ;  she 
is  allowed  for  the  day-woman.'     Fare  you  well. 

Arm.  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. — Maid. 

Jaq.  Man. 

Arm.  I  will  visit  thee   at  the  lodge. 

Jaq.  That's  hereby." 

Arm.  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jaq.  Lord,  how  wise  you  are ! 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders.  ' 

Jaq.  With  that  face?' 

Arm.  I  love  thee. 

Jaq.  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so  farewell. 

Jaq.  Fair  weather  after  you ! 

Dull.  Come,  Jaquenetta,  away. 

[Exeunt  Dull  and  Jaquewetta. 

Arm.  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  offences, 
ere  thou  be  pardoned. 

Cost.  Well,  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do 
it  on  a  full  stomach. 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you,  than  your  fellows, 
for  they  are  but  lightly  rewarded. 

Arm.  Take  away  this  villain  ;  shut  him  up. 

Moth.  Come,  you  transgressing  slave  ;  away. 

Cost.  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir ;  I  will  fast, 
being  loose. 

Moth.  No,  sir ;  that  were  fast  and  loose :  thou 
shalt  to  prison. 

Cost.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of 
desolation  that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  see — 

Moth.  What  shall  some  see  ? 

Cost.  Nay,  nothing,  master  Moth,  but  what  they 
look  upon,  it  is  liot  for  prisoners  to  be  too  silent 
in  their  words  ;  and,  therefore,  I  will  say  nothing : 
I  thank  God,  I  have  as  little  patience  as  another 
man  ;  and,  therefore,  I  can  be  quiet. 

[Exeunt  Moth  and  Costard. 

Arm.  I  do  affect"*  the  very  ground,  which  is 
base,  where  her  shoe,  which  is  baser,  guided  by  het 
foot,  which  is  basest,  doth  tread.  I  shall  be  for- 
sworn, (which  is  a  great  argument  o'"  falsehood,)  if 
I  love :  And  how  can  that  be  true  love,  which  is 
falsely  attempted  ?  Love  is  a  familiar ;  love  is  a 
devil :  there  is  no  evil  angel  but  love.  Yet  Sam- 
son was  so  tempted  :  and  he  had  an  excellent 
strength  :  yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced  ;  and  he  had 
a  very  good  wit.  Cupid's  butt-shaft"  is  too  hard 
for  Hercules'  club,  and  therefore  too  much  odds  for 


7  Tahema  Casearia  is  interpreted  in  the  old  Diction- 
aries a  dai/e  house,  where  ciieese  is  made.  A  dai/-ico- 
man  is  therefore  a  dairy-woman.  Johnson  says  day  is 
an  old  word  for  milk.  A  dairy-maid  is  still  called  a  dey 
or  dai/  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland. 

8  Jaquenetta  and  Armado  are  at  cross-purposes. 
Hervhy  is  used  by  her,  (as  among  the  common  people 
of  some  counties,)  in  the  sense  of  as  it  Tnay  hai>pen. 
He  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  just  by. 

9  This  odd  phrase  was  still  in  use  in  Fielding's  time, 
who,  putting  it  into  the  mouth  of  Beau  Didapper,  thinks 
it  necessary  to  apologize  (in  a  note)  for  its  want  o(  sense, 
by  adding  that  it  was  taken  verbatim  from  very  polite 
conversation. 

10  Love. 

HA  kind  of  arrow  used  for  shooting  at  butts  with 
The  butt  was  the  place  on  which  the  mark  to  be  shot  aC 
was  placed. 
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a  Spaniard's  rapier.  The  first  and  second  cause 
will  not  serve  my  turn  ; '  the  passado  he  res{)ects 
not,  the  duello  he  regards  not :  his  disgrace  is  to 
be  called  boy ;  but  his  glory  is  to  subdue  men. 
Adieu,  valour !  rust,  rapier  f  be  still,  drum !  for 
your  manager  is  in  love ;  yea,  he  loveth.  Assist 
me,  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme,  for,  I  am  sure, 
I  shall  turn  sonneteer.  Devise,  wit ;  write,  pen  ; 
for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio.  ,      [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SC  ENE  I.     Another  part  of  the  same.    A  Pavilion 

and  Tenia  at  a  distance.     Enter  the  Princess  of 

France,  Rosaline,  Maria,  Katharise,  Bo- 
yet,  Lords,  and  other  Attendants. 

Boyel.  Now,  madam,  summon  up  your  dearest* 
spirits : 
Consider  who  the  king  your  father  sends  ; 
To  whom  he  sends  j  and  what's  his  embassy  : 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem  ; 
To  parley  vnth  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe, 
Matchless  Navarre  :  the  plea  of  no  less  weight 
Than  Aquitain  ;  a  dowry  for  a  queen. 
Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace, 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear. 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you. 

JPrin.  Good  lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though  but 
mean. 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise ; 
Beauty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye, 
Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues  ; 
I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth, 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 
In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But  now  to  task  the  tasker,— Good  Boyct, 
ITou  are  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fame 
Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow, 
Till  painful  study  shall  out-weijr  three  years, 
No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court : 
Therefore  to  us  seemeth  it  a  needful  course, 
Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates, 
To  know  his  pleasure  ;  and  in  that  behalf. 
Bold'  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 
As  our  best  moving  fair  Holicitor  : 
Tell  him  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch, 
Importunes  personal  conference  with  his  grace. 
Haste,  signify  so  much  |  while  we  attend, 
Like  humbly-visag'd  suitors,  his  high  will. 

Boyet.  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go.  [Exit. 

Prtn,  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours  is  so, — 
Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords, 
That  are  vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  duke? 

1  Lord.  Longaville  is  one. 

Prin.  Know  you  the  man? 

Mar.  I  know  him  madam  ;  at  a  marriage  feast. 
Between  lord  Pengort  and  the  beauteous  lieir 
Of  Jaques  Falconbridge,  solemnized 
In  Normandy,  saw  I  this  Longaville : 
A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  estcem'd  ; 
Well  fitted*  in  the  arts,  glorious  in  arms  : 
Nothing  becomes  him  ill,  that  he  would  well. 
The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss 
(If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil,) 
Is  a  sharp  wit  match'd  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 
Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills 
It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 

Prin.  Some  merry  mocking  lord,  belike  :  is't  so  ? 

Mar.  They  say  so  most,  that  most  his  humours 
know. 

Prin.  Such  short-liv'd  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow. 
Who  are  the  rest  ? 

Kaih.  The  young  Dumain,  a  well  accomplish'd 
youth. 
Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  lov'd  ; 


1  See  Notes  on  the  last  Act  of  Aa  You  Like  II 
9  Best.  8  i.  e.  confident  of  II 

4  WM fitted  it  wM  qtuilified. 


Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill : 
For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good. 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit. 
I  saw  him  at  the  duke  Alencon's  once : 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw, 
Is  my  report,  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Rot.  Another  of  these  students  at  that  tim* 
Was  there  with  him  :  if  I  have  heard  a  truth, 
Biron  they  call  him  ;  but  a  merrier  man. 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  an  hour's  talk  withal : 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  vrit ; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch. 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest ; 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor,) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracious  words. 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished  : 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

Prin,  God  bless  my  ladies  :  are  they  all  in  lora< 
That  every  one  her  own  hath  gamisb'd 
With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise? 

Mar,  Here  comes  Boyet.  ■' 

Re-enter  Boyet. 

Prin.  Now,  what  admittance,  lord  t 

Boyet.  Navarre  had  notice  of  your  fair  approach  ; 
And  he,  and  his  competitors'  in  oath. 
Were  all  address'd'  to  meet  you,  wentle  lady. 
Before  I  came.    Marry,  thus  much  have  I  learnt, 
He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field 
(Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court,) 
Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath. 
To  let  you  enter  his  unpeopled  house. 
Here  comes  Navarre.  [The  Ladie*  nuuk. 

Enter  Kino,  LoNOAvrLLE,  Dumaiit,  Bikoit,  and 

Attendants. 

King.   Fair  princess,  welcome  to   the  court  of 
Navarre. 

Prin.  Fair,  I  give  you  back  again  :  and,  welcome 
I  have  not  yet :  the  roof  of  this  court  is  too  high  to 
be  yours  ;  and  welcome  to  the  wild  fields  too  mao 
to  oe  mine. 

King,  You  shall  be  welcome,  madam,  to  my  court. 

Prin.  I  will  be  welcome  then  :  conduct  me  thither. 

King,  Hear  me,  dear  lady  ;  I  have  sworn  an  oath. 

Prin.  Our  lady  help  my  lord  !  he'll  be  forsworn. 

King.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  by  my  will. 

Prin.  Why,  will  shall  break  it ;  will,  and  nothing 
else. 

King.  Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 

Pnn.  Where  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were  wise. 
Where'  now  his  knowledge  must  prove  ignorance. 
I  hear  your  grace  has  sworn-out  house-keeping : 
'Tis  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord, 
And  sin  to  break  it : 
But  pardon  me,  I  am  too  tudden-bold ; 
To  leach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 
Vouchsafe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming. 
And  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit. 

[Give*  a peper 

King.  Madam,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may. 

Prin,  You  will  the  sooner,  that  I  were  away  ; 
For  you'll  prove  perjur'd,  if  you  make  me  stay. 

Biron.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  7 

Ros.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  7 

Biron.  I  know  you  did. 

Ros.  How  needless  was  it  then 

To  ask  the  question  ! 

Biron,  You  must  not  be  so  quick. 

Ros.  'Tis  'long  of  you  that  spur  me  with  such 
questions. 

Biron,  Your  wit'a  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fast,  'twill 
tire. 

Ros.  Not  till  it  leave  (he  rider  in  the  mire. 

Biron.  What  time  o'  day  ? 

Ros.  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 

Biron.  Now  fair  befall  your  mask ! 
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Ros.  Fair  fall  tne  face  it  covers  ! 

Biron.  And  send  you  many  lovers  I 

Ros.  Amen,  so  you  be  none. 

Biron.  Nay,  then  will  I  be  gone. 

King.  Madam,  your  father  liere  doth  intimate 
ITje  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  ; 
Being  but  the  one  half  of  an  entire  sum, 
Disbursed  by  my  father  in  his  wars. 
But  say,  that  he,  or  we  (as  neither  have,) 
Receiv'd  that  sum  ;  yet  there  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more  ;  in  surety  of  the  which, 
One  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us, 
Although  not  valued  to  the  money's  worth. 
If  then  the  king  your  father  will  restore 
But  that  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied, 
We  will  give  up  our  right  to  Aquitain, 
And  hold  fair  friendship  with  his  majesty.  ' 
But  that,  it  seems,  he  little  purposeth. 
For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  repaid 
Ai^undred  thousand  crowns  ;  and  not  demands, 
On  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
To  have  his  title  live  in  Aquitain  ; 
Which  we  much  rather  had  depart*  withal, 
And  have  the  money  by  our  father  lent. 
Than  Aquitain  so  gelded^  as  it  is. 
Dear  princess,  were  not  his  requests  so  far 
From  reason's  yielding,  your  fair  self  should  make 
A  yielding  'gainst  some  reason,  in  my  breast, 
And  go  well  satisfied  to  France  agahi. 

Pnn.  You  do  the  king  my  father  too  much  wrong. 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name, 
In  so  unseeraing  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid. 

King.  I  do  protest,  I  never  heard  of  it ; 
And,  if  you  prove  it,  I'll  repay  it  back, 
Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 

Prin.  We  arrest  your  word  :— 

Boyet,  you  can  produce  acquittances, 
For  such  a  sum,  from  special  officers 
Of  Charles  his  father. 

King.  Satisfy  me  so. 

Boyet.  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not 
come, 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound  ; 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

King.  It  shall  suffice  me  :   at  which  interview, 
All  liberal  reason  I  will  yield  unto. 
Mean  time,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand, 
As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thjp  true  worthiness : 
You  may  not  come,  fair  princess,  in  my  gates  ; 
But  here  without  you  shall  be  so  receiv'd, 
As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodg'd  in  my  heart, 
Though  so  denied  fair  harbour  iij  my  house. 
Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell : 
To-morrow  shall  we  visit  you  agam. 

Prin.  Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  yoiu- 
grace ! 

King.  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every  place  ! 
[Exeunt  King  and  his  Train. 

Biron.  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  my  own  heart. 

Ros.  'Pray  you,  do  my  commendations  ;  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  it. 

Biron.  I  would,  you  heard  it  groan. 

Ros.  Is  the  fool  sick  ? 

Biron.  Sick  at  heart. 

Ros.  Alack,  let  it  blood. 

Biron.  Would  that  do  it  good  ? 

Ros.  My  Physick  says,  I.' 


1  To  depart  and  to  part  were  anciently  Bynonymous 

2  This  phrase  appears  to  us  unseemly  to  a  princess. 
but  it  was  a  common  metaphorical  expression  then  much 
used.  Perhaps  it  was  no  more  considered  offensive  than 
it  would  be  now  to  talk  of  the  castrations  of  Holinshed. 
It  was  not  peculiar  to  Shakspeare. 

3  The  old  spelling  of  the  affirmative  particle  ay  is  here 
retained  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

4  Point,  in  French,  is  an  adverb  of  negation,  but,  if 
properly  spoken,  is  not  sounded  like  the  point  of  a  knife. 
A  quibble  was  however  intended.  Perhaps  Shakspeare 
was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  pronunciation  of 
French. 

6  A  quibble  is  here  intended  upon  the  votd  antral, 


Biron.  Will  you  prick't  with  your  eye  7 

Ros.  No  point,*  with  my  knife. 

Biron.  Now,  God  save  thy  life  ! 

Ros.  And  yours  from  long  living  ! 

Biron.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving.         [Retiring. 

Dum,  Sir,  I  pray  you,  a  word  :  What  lady  is  that 
same  ! 

Boyet.  The  heir  of  Alen5on,  Rosaline  her  name. 

Dum.  A  gallant  lady  !  Monsieur,  fare  you  well. 

[Exit. 

long.  I  beseech  you  a  word  ;  What  is  she  in  the 
white  ? 

Boyet  A  woman  sometimes,  an  you  saw  her  in 
the  light. 

Long.  Perchance,  light  in  the  light :  I  desire  her 
name. 

Boyet.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself;  to  desire 
that,  were  a  shame. 

Long.  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter  ? 

Boyet.  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 

Long,  God's  blessing  on  your  beard  ! 

Boyet.  Good  sir,  be  not  offisnded : 
She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge. 

Ijong.  Nay,  my  choler  is  ended. 
She  is  a  most  sweet  lady. 

Boyet.  Not  unlike,  sir ;  that  may  be. 

[Exit  Lo^a. 

Biron.  What's  her  name,  in  the  cap  ? 

Boyet.  Katharine,  by  good  hap. 

Biron,  Is  she  wedded,  or  no  ? 

Boyet.  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 

Biron.  You  are  welcome,  sir  ;   adieu  ! 

Boyet.  Farewell  to  me,  sir,  and  welcome  to  you. 
[Exit  BiRON. — Ladies  unmask. 

Mar.  That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  mad-cap  lord  ; 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 

Boyet.  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Prin.  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at  his 
word. 

Boyet.  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple,  as  he  was  to 
board. 

Mar.  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry  1 

Boyet.  And  wherefore  not  ships  ? 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  your  lips. 

Mar.  You  sheep,  and  I  pasture  ;   Shall  that  finish 
the  jest  ? 

Boyet.  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me. 

[Offering  to  kiss  her. 

Mar.  Not  so,  gentle  beast ; 

My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several*  they  be. 

Boyet.  Belonging  to  whom  7 

Mar.  To  my  fortunes  and  mc. 

Prin.  Good  wits  will  be  jangling  ;  but,  gentles, 
agree  : 
The  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men  ;  for  here  'tis  abused. 

Boyet.  If  my  observation  (which  very  seldom  lies,) 
By  the  heart's  still  rhetorick,  disclosed  with  eyes,* 
Deceive  me  not  now.     Navarre  is  infected. 

Prin.  With  what  ? 

Boyet.  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle,  affected. 

Prin.  Your  reason  ? 

Boyet.  Why,  all  his  behaviours  did  make  their 
retire, 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire  ; 
His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  your  print  impressed, 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed : 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see,' 
Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eye-sight  to  be  ; 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair, 
To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair  ; 


which  besides  its  ordinary  signification  of  separate,  dis- 
tinct, signified  also  an  enclosed  pasture,  as  opposed  to  an 
open  field  or  common.  Bacon  and  others  used  it  in  thia 
sense. 

6  So  in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rosamond,  1594: 

'  Sweet  silent  rhetoric  oCpersuading  eyes. 
Dumb  eloquence.^ 

7  Although  the  expression  in  the  text  is  extremely 
odd,  yet  the  sense  appears  to  be,  that  his  tongue  envied 
the  quickness  of  his  eyes,  and  strove  to  be  as  rapid  in  ita 
utterance,  m  they  in  tSeir  perception  •     . 
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Methouetr^.  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his  eye, 
\s  jewels  in  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy  ; 
Who  tending  their  own  worth,   from  where  they 

were  glass'd 
Did  point  you  to  buy  them  along  as  you  pass'd. 
His  face's  own  margenl'  did  quote  such  amazes, 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes  ; 
I'll  give  you  Aquilain,  and  all  that  is  his, 
An  you  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving  kiss. 
Prin.  Come,  to  our  pavilion  :  Boyet  is  dispos'd — 
Boi/et.  But  to  speak  that  in  words,  which  his  eye 
hath  disclos'd  : 
I  only  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye, 
By  adding  a  tongue  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 
Rot.  Thou  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speak'st 

skilfully. 
Mar.  He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns  news 

of  him. 
Ros.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother  ;  for  her 

father  is  but  grim. 
Boyet.  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenches  ? 
Mar.  No. 

Boyet.  What  then,  do  you  see  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone. 
Boyet.  You  are  too  hard  for  me. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  ni. 

SCENE  I,  AnothfT  part  of  the  name.  Enter 
Armado  and  Moth. 

jlrm.  Marble,  child,  make  passionate  my  sense 
of  heanng. 

Moth.   ConcolineP [Singing. 

.Arm.  Sweet  air  ! — Go,  tenderness  of  years  ;  take 
this  key,  give  enlargement  to  the  swain,  bring  him 
festinately*  hither  ;  I  must  employ  him  in  a  letter  to 
my  love. 

Moth.  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  witli  a 
French  brawl  ?* 

Arm.  How  mean'st  thou  ?  b/awling  in  French  7 

Moth.  No,  my  complete  master  :  but  to  jig  oflTa 
tuno  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary*  to  if  with  your  feet, 
humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eye-lids  ;  sigh  a  note, 
and  sing  a  note ;  sometime  through  the  throat,  as  if 
you  swallowed  love  with  singing  love  ;  sometime 
through  the  nose,  as  if  you  snul'ed  up  love  by  smell- 
ing love;  with  your  hat  penthouselike  o'er  "the  shop 
of  your  eyes  ;  with  your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin 
belly-doublet,  like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit ;  or  your  hands 
in  vour  pocket,  like  a  man  afler  the  old  painting : 
and  keep  not  too  long  in  one  tune,  but  a  snip  and 
away.  These  are  complements,'  these  are  humours  : 
these  betray  nice  wenches — that  would  be  betrayed 
without  these ;  and  make  them  men  of  note,  (do 
you  note,  men  ?')  that  most  are  affected  to  these. 

Arm.  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience  ? 

Moth.  By  my  penny  of  observation.* 

Arm.  But  Oj — but  O, — 

Moth.  — the  hobby-horse  is  forjrot. 

Arm.  Callest  thou  my  love,  hobby-horse?' 

Moth,  No,  master  ;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a  colt. 


1  In  Shakspeare's  time,  note?,  quotptions,  &c  were 
usually  priiiiel  in  the  exterior  margin  ofbooks. 

3  A  sonc  is  apparently  lost  here.  In  old  comedies  the 
songs  are  frequently  omitted.  On  this  occasion  the  stage 
direction  la  generally  Here  they  aing — or  Cantanf. 

3  i.  e.  hasliltf. 

4  A  kind  or  dance ;  spelt  bransle  by  some  authors : 
being  the  French  name  for  the  same  dance. 

5  Canary  was  the  name  of  a  sprightly  dance,  some- 
limea  accompanied  by  the  castanets. 

Z  \.  e.  accomplishments. 

7  One  or  the  modern  editors,  with  great  plausibility, 
propo-ies  to  reail  '  do  you  note  mr.''' 

S  The  allusion  is  prohsibly  to  the  old  popular  pamph- 
let, '  A  Peiinv  worth  of  Wit.' 

9  The  Hnbhi/'horse  was  a  personage  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Morris  dance,  when  romplete.  It  was  the  figure 
of  a  horse  faffined  round  the  waist  of  a  man,  his  own 
legs  goln?  through  the  body  of  the  horse,  and  enabling 
him  to  walk,  but  concealed  by  a  long  footi  loth :  while 
Iklsa  legs  appeared  where  those  of  the  man  should  be  u 


and  your  love  perhaps  a  hackney.    But  have  yon 
forgot  your  love  ? 
Arm.  Almost  I  had. 

Moth.    Negligent  student  ?  learn  her  by  heart. 
Arm.  By  heart,  and  in  heart,  boy. 
Moth.  And  out  of  heart,  master :  all  those  three 
I  will  prove. 

Arm.  What  wilt  thou  prove  ? 
Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live  ;  and  this,  by,  in,  and 
without,  upon  the  instant  :  By  heart  you  love  her, 
because  your  heart  cannot  come  by  her  :  in  heart 
you  love  her,  because  your  heart  is  m  love  with  her  ; 
and  out  of  heart  you  love  her,  being  out  of  heart  that 
you  cannot  enjoy  her. 

Arm.  I  am  all  these  three. 
Moth.  And  three  times  as  much  more,  and  yet 
nothing  at  all. 

Arm.  Fetch  hither  the  swain  ;  he  must  carry  ma 
a  letter. 

Moth.  A  message  well  sympathised ;  a  horse  to 
be  an  embassador  for  an  ass  ! 
Arm.  Ha,  ha  !  what  sayest  thou  ? 
Moth.  Marrv,  sir,  you  must  send  the  ass  upon  the 
horse,  for  he  is  very  slow-gailed  :   But  I  go. 
Arm.  The  way  is  but  short ;  away. 
Moth.  As  swift  as  lead,  sir. 
Arm.  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious  ? 
Is  not  lead  a  metal  heavy,  dull,  and  slow  7 

Moth.  Minime,  honest  master ;  or  rather,  mas- 
ter, no. 
Arm.  I  say,  lead  is  slow 

Moth.  You  are  too  swift,'"  sir,  to  say  so : 

Is  that  lead  slow  which  is  fir'd  from  a  gun  7 

Arm,  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric  ! 
He  reputes  roe  a  cannon  ;  and  the  bullet,  that's  he  ;— 
I  shoot  thee  at  the  swain. 
Moth.  Thump  then,  and  I  flee. 

[Exit, 
Arm.  A  most  acute  Juvenal :  Tolnble  and  free  of 
grace ! 
B  V  thy  favour,  sweet  welkin,  I  must  sigh  in  thy  face : 
Most  rude  melancholy,  valour  gives  wee  place. 
My  herald  is  retnm'd. 

Re-enter  Moth  and  Costard. 

Moth.  A   wonder,  master ;    here's  a  Costard'  * 

broken  in  a  shin. 
Arm.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle  ;^<ome, — th) 

Penxxiy  ; '  * — begin. 
C  St.  No  egma,  no  riddle,  no  P envoy  :  no  salve  in 
the  mail,"  sir  :  O,  sir,  plantain,  a  plain  plantain  ;  no 
r envoy,  no  Penvoy,  no  i>alve,  sir,  but  a  plantain  ! 

Arm.  By  virtue,  thou  enforcest  laughter :  thy 
silly  thought,  my  spleen  ;  the  heaving  of  my  lungs 
provokes  me  to  ridiculous  smiling  ;  O,  pardon  me, 
my  stars  !  Doth  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for 
Peni<oy.  and  the  word,  Penvoy,  for  a  salve  ? 

Moth.  Do  the  wise  think  them  other  7  is  not 
Penvoy  a  salve  7 

Arm.  No,  page  ;    it  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse, 
to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  saiib 
I  will  example  it : 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
There's  the  moral :  Now  the  Penvoy. 

the  sidefl  of  the  horse.  L.ttierly  the  Hobby-horse  was 
freqnenllv  omitted,  which  apjiears  to  have  occasioned  a 
popular  ballad,  in  which  wc<>  this  line,  or  burden 

10  Quirk,  ready. 

1 1  V  e.  a  head ;  a  name  adopted  from  an  apple  shaped 
likj  a  man^s  head,  k  must  hav«  been  a  common  sort 
of  apple,  as  it  eave  a  name  to  the  dealers  in  apples 
who  were  called  costar.mongers. 

\i  An  old  French  term  for  concluding  verses,  which 
served  cither  to  convey  the  moral,  or  to  address  the 
poem  to  some  person. 

13  A  mail  or  matf  was  a  budget,  wallet,  or  portman- 
teau. Costard,  mistaking  enigma,  riMIe,  and  f'rnroy 
For  names  of  salves,  objects  to  the  application  of  any 
»a>ve  in  the  budgrl,  and  cries  out  Tor  ti  plantain  leaf. 
There  is  a  quibble  upon  talDe  and  •a/r«,  a  woni  with 
which  ir  was  not  unusual  to  conclude  eidstles,  lie  and 
which  therefore  was  a  Uod  of  ft 
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Moth.  I  will  add  the  Venvoy  :  Say  the  moral  again,  i 
.Arm.  The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three  : 
Moth,  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 
And  stay'd  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Now  will   1   begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow 
with  my  U envoy. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three  : 
Arm.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 

Staying  the  odds  by  adding  four. 
Moth.  A  good  Venxjoy,  ending  in  the  goose, 
Would  you  desire  more  ? 

Cost.  The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,  a  goose  ; 
that's  tlal : — 
Sir,  your  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be 

fat.— 
To  sell  a  bargain  well,  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose: 
Let  me  sec  a  fat  f  envoy  ;  ay,  that's  a  fat  goose. 
Arm.  Come  hither,  come  hither:  How  did  this 

argument  begin  V 
Moth.  By  saying  tliat  a  Costard  was  broken  in 
a  shin. 
Then  call'd  you  for  the  Venvoy, 

Cost.  True,  and  I  for  a  plantain ;  Thus  came  your 
argument  in  ; 
Then  the  boy's  fat  P envoy,  the  goose  that  you  bought; 
And  he  ended  the  market.' 

Arm.  But  tell  me ;  how  was  there  a  Costard^ 
broken  in  a  shin  ? 

Moth.  I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 
Cost.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it,  Moth ;  I  will 
speak  that  Venvoy. 

I,  Costard,  runnins  out,  that  was  safely  within, 
Fell  over  the  thrediold,  and  broke  my  shin. 
Arm.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 
Cost.  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 
,       Arm.  Sirrah  Costard,  I  will  enfranchise  thee. 
Cost.  O,  marry   me  to  one  Frances : — I   smell 
some  Venvoy,  some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean,  setting  thee  at 
liberty,  enfreedoming  thy  person ;  thou  wert  im- 
mured, restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true ;  and  now  you  will  be  my  pur- 
gation, and  let  me  loose. 

Arm.  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  from  du- 
rance :  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  impose  on  thee  nothing 
but  this  :  Bear  this  significant'  to  the  country  maid 
Jaquenelta:  there  is  remuneration ;  [Giving  him 
money.]  for  the  best  ward  of  mine  honour,  is,  re- 
warding my  dependants.  Moth,  follow.  [Exit. 
Moth.  Like  the  sequel,  I. — Signior  Costard,  adieu. 
Cost.  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh  !  rny  in- 
cony*  Jew  ! —  [Exit  Moth. 
Now  will  I  look  to  this  remuneration.  Remunera- 
tion !  O,  that's  the  Latin  word  for  three  farthings : 
three  farthings — remuneration. —  WhaVs  the  price  of 
this  inkle  ?  a  penny  : — iVo,  VU.  give  you  a  remunera- 
tion :  why,  it  carries  it. — Remuneration ! — why,  it 
is  a  fairer  name  than  French  crown.  I  will  never 
buy  and  sell  out  of  this  word. 

EtUtT  BiRON'. 

BiroTu  O, my  good  knave  Costard!  exceedingly 
well  met. 


Cost.  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carnation  ribbon 
may  a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration  ? 

jBiron.  What  is  a  remuneration  ? 

Cost.  Marry,  sir,  hall-penny  farthing. 

Biron.  O,  why  then,  three-farthings-worth  of  silk. 

Cost.  I  thank  your  worship:  God  be  with  you! 

Biron.  O,  stay,  slave;   I  must  employ  thee: 
As  thou  wilt  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave, 
Do  one  tiling  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat. 

Cost.  When  would  you  have  it  done,  sir  ' 

Biron.  O,  this  afternoon. 

Cost.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir  :  Fare  you  well. 

Biron.  O,  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cost.  I  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  done  it. 

Biron.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first. 

Cost.  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow 
morning. 

Biron.  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.  Hark, 
slave,  it  is  but  this  ; — 

The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park, 
And  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady ; 
When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her 

name. 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her  :  ask  for  her ; 
And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 
This   seal'd-up   counsel.     There's  thy  guerdon  ;* 
go.  [Gives  him  money. 

Cost.  Guerdon, — O  sweet  guerdon !  better  than 
remuneration  ;  eleven-pence  farthing  better  :  Most 
sweet  guerdon  I — I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print.'— 
Guerdon — remuneratioiu  [Exit. 

Biron.  O ! — And   I,   forsooth    in  love !    1,   that 
have  been  love's  whip  ; 
A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh  ; 
A  critic  ;  nay,  a  knight-watch  constable ; 
A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy, 
Than  whom  no  mortal  so  magnificent  !^ 
This  wimpled,'j  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy  j 
This  senior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid  ; 
Regent  of  love  rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
The  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 
Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents. 
Dread  prince  of  plackets,'  king  of  codpieces, 
Sole  imperator,  and  great  general 
Of  trotting  paritors"" — O  my  little  heart' — 
And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field, '  ■ 
And  wear  his  colours"'  like  a  tumbler's  hoop  ! 
What  ?    Ill  love  !  I  sue  !  I  seek  a  wife ! 
A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock,'* 
Still  a-repairing  ;  ever  out  of  frame  ; 
And  never  going  aright,  being  a  watch, 
But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right? 
Nay,  to  be  perjur'd,  which  is  worst  of  all  : 
And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all ; 
A  whitely  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow, 
With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes , 
Av,  and,  by  heaven,  one  that  will  do  the  deed, 
Thou"h  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard ; 
And  fto  sigh  for  her  I  to  watch  for  her! 
To  pray  for  her !  Go  to  ;  it  is  a  plague 
That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  neglect 
Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might. 
Well,  I  will  love,  write,  sigh,  pray,  sue,  and  groan, 
Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan. 

[Exit. 


1  Alludin?  to  the  proverb,  'Three  women  and  a  goose 
make  a  market.' 
•J  See  p.  196,  note  11. 

_3\rmado  sustains  his  character  well ;  he  will  not 
give  any  thing  its  vulgar  name,  he  calls  the  letter  he 
would  send  to  Jaquenetta,  a  significant. 

4  Incony.  The  meaning  and  etymology  of  this  phrase 
is  not  clearly  defined,  though  numerous  instances  of  its 
nse  are  adduced.  Sweet,  pretty,  delicate  seem  to  be 
some  of  its  acceptations  ;  and  the  best  derivation  seems 
to  be  from  the  northern  word  canny  or  conny,  meaning 
pretty,  the  m  will  be  intensive  and  equivalent  to  very.^ 

5  Guerdon,  Fr.  is  reward. 

6  With  the  utmost  nicety. 

7  Magnificent  here  means  glorying,  boasting. 

8  To  wimple  is  to  veil,  from  guimple,  Fr.  which 
Cotgravo  explains,  '  The  crepine  of  a  French  hood,' 
i.  e.  the  cloth  going  from  the  hood  round  the  neck. 
Kersey  explains  it,  '  The  muffler  or  plaited  linen  cloth 


which  nuns  wear  about  their  neck.'  Shakspeare  means 
no  more  than  that  Cupid  was  hood-wi7iked. 

9  Plackets  were  stomachers.  See  Note  on  Winter's 
Tale,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

10  The  officers  of  the  spiritual  courts  who  serve  cita 
tions. 

U  It  appears  from  Lord  Stafford's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p. 
199,  that  a  corporal  of  the  field  was  employed,  as  an 
aid-de-camp  is  now,  '  in  taking  and  carrying  to  and  fro 
the  directions  of  the  general,  or  other  higher  officers  of 
the  field.' 

12  It  was  once  a  mark  of  gallantry  to  wear  a  lady's 
colours.  Soin  Cynthia's  Revels  by  Jonson,  'despatches 
his  lacquey  to  her  chamber  e^^rly,  to  know  what  her 
colours  are  for  the  day.'  It  appears  that  a  tumbler's 
hoop  was  usually  dressed  odt  with  coloured  ribands. 

13  Clocks,  which  were  usually  imported  from  Ger- 
many at  this  time,  were  intricate  and  clumsy  pieces  of 
mechanism,  soou  deranged,  and  frequently  'cut  of 
frame.' 
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Act  IV. 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE  I.  Another  part  of  the  tame.  Enter  the 
Princess,  Rosaline,  Maria,  Katharine, 
BoTET,  Lord*,  AtUndanU,  and  a  Forester. 

Prin.  Was  that  the  king,  that  spurr'd  tho  horse 
so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill  ? 

Boyet.  I  know  not ;  but,  I  think,  it  was  not  he. 

Prin.  Whoe'er  he  was,  he  show'd  a  mounting 
mind. 
Well,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  our  despatch ; 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. — 
Then,  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush, 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in  ? 

For.  Here  by,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice  ; 
A  stand,  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot. 

Prin.  I  thank  my  beauty,  I  am  fair  that  shoot. 
And  thereupon  thou  speak'st,  the  fairest  shoot. 

For.  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 

Prin.    What,  what  ?  first  praise  me,  and  again 
say,  no  ? 
O  short-liv'd  pride  !  Not  fair  ?  alack  for  woe ! 

For.  Yes,  madam,  fair. 

Prin.  Nay,  neTcr  paint  me  now ; 

Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 
Here,  good  my  glass,'  take  this  for  telling  true ; 

[Giving  htm  money. 
Pair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 

For.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit. 

Prin.  See,  see,  mv  beauty  will  be  sav'd  by  merit. 
O  heresy  in  fair,  fit  for  these  days  ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  praise. — 
But  come,  the  bow  :^Now  mercy  goes  to  kill, 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot : 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do't ; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  shew  my  skill. 
That  more  for  praise,  than  purpose,  meant  to  kilL 
And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes ; 
Grlory  grows  guilty  of  detested  «rimes  ; 
When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  on  outward  part. 
We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart : 
4s  I,  for  praise  alone,  now  seek  to  spill 
riie  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no  ill. 

Boyet.   Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-sove- 
reignty 
Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  tliey  strive  to  bo 
.«^rds  o'er  their  lords  ? 

Prin.  Only  for  praise  :  and  praise  we  may  afford 
To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 

Enter  Costard. 

Here  comes  a  member  of  the  commonwealth.* 

Co»t.  God  dig-you-den'  all !  Pray  you,  which  is 
the  head  lady  7 

Prin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the  rest 
that  have  no  heads. 

Coat.  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest  ? 

Prin.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest. 

Cost.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest !  it  is  so  ;  truth 

is  truth. 

An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  mv  wit, 

One  of  these  maids'  girdlesforyour  waist  should  be  fit. 

Are  not  you  the  chief  woman  ?  you  are  the  thickest 

here. 


1  Here  Drs.  Johnson  and  Fanner  have  each  a  note 
too  long  and  too  absurJ  to  quote,  to  show  it  was  the 
fashion  fur  ladies  to  wear  mirrors  at  their  girdlea.  Stee- 
veiis  says  Justly  (though  he  qualifies  his  assertion  with 
perhaps)  that  Dr.  Johnson  is  mistaken,  and  that  the 
forester  Is  the  mirror.  It  is  impossible  for  common 
sense  to  suppose  otherwise. — Put. 

U  The  princess  calls  Costariia  member  of  the  com- 
montorallh,  because  he  is  one  of  the  suenuants  on  the 
king  ami  his  associntcg  in  their  new  modelled  society 

3  A  corruption  of  Ood  give  you  good  even.  See  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,  Act  ii.  Sc.  4. 

4  1.  e.  open  tills  lettrr.  The  poet  uws  this  metaphor 
as  the  French  do  their  pouUt:  which  signifies  both  a 
young  Towl  and  a  lovt  letter.  To  breaJii  up  was  s  phrase 
tiir  to  carve. 


Prin.  What's  your  will,  sir  ?  what's  your  will 

Cost.  I  have  a  letter  from  monsieur  Biron,  to  one 
lady  Rosaline. 

Prin.  O,  thy  letter,  thy  letter ;  he's  a  good  friend 
of  mine : 
Stand  aside,  good  bearer. — Boyet,  you  can  carve; 
Break  up  this  capon.* 

Boyet.  I  am  bound  to  serve.— 

This  letter  is  mistook,  it  imported)  none  here ; 
It  is  writ  to  Jaquenetta. 

Prin.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear  : 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  give  ear. 

Boyet.  [Reads.]  By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fair,  m 
most  infallible  ;  true,  that  thou  art  beauteous  :  triith 
itsdf,  that  thou  art  lovely  :  More  fairer  than  fair, 
betmtiful  than  beauteous  ;  truer  than  truth  itsdf,  have 
commiseration  on  thy  her  meal  vassal  !  The  magnani- 
mous and  most  illustrate^  king  Cophetua'  set  ey* 
upon  the  pernicious  and  indubitate  beggar  Zenelo- 
pnon  ;  and  he  it  vxis  that  might  rigkUy  say,  veni, 
vidi,  vici ;  which  to  anatomize  in  the  vulgar,  (O  btue 
and  obscure  vulgar  !)  videlicet,  he  came,  saw,  and 
overcame  :  he  came^  one  ;  saw,  two  ;  overcame,  three. 
Who  came  1  the  king ;  Why  did  he  come  ?  to  see; 
Why  did  he  see?  to  overcome ;  To  whom  came  he  7 
to  the  beggar  ;  What  saw  he?  the  beggar  ;  Who  over- 
came he  I  the  beggar  :  The  oonehtnon  is  victory  ;  On 
whose  side  ?  the  king''s  :  the  captive  is  enrieh'd  ;  On 
whose  side  ?  the  beggar's  ;  The  catastrophe  is  a  nup- 
tial ;  On  whose  side  7  the  king's  ?  ne,  on  both  m  one, 
or  one  in  both.  I  am  the  lang ;  for  so  stands  the 
comparison  :  thou  the  beggar  ;  for  so  witnesseth  thy 
lowliness.  Shall  I  oommond  thy  love  ?  I  may  :  ShaU 
I  enforce  th/  love  ?  I  could :  Shall  I  entreat  thy  love  ? 
I  will.  What  shalt  thou  exchange  for  rags  ?  robes; 
For  tittles,  tides  ;  For  thyself,  me.  Thus,  expecting 
thy  reply,  I  profane  my  lips  on  thy  foot,  my  eyes  on 
thy  picture,  and  my  heart  on  thy  every  part. 

Ttdne,  in  the  dearest  design  of  industry, 
Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 
Thus  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemcan  lion  roar 

'Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  as  his  prey ; 
Submissive  fall  his  princely  feet  before. 

And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play : 
But  if  thou  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then? 
Food  for  his  rage,  repasture  for  his  den. 

Prin.  What  plume  of  feathers  is  he,  that  indited 
this  letter? 
What  vane  7  what  weathercock?  (Ud  you  ever  hear 
better  ? 

Boyet.  I  am  much  deceived,  but  I  remember  tha 
style. 

Prin,    Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o'er  it 
erewhile.' 

Boyet  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard,  that  keep* 
here  in  court ; 
A  phantasm,  a  Monarcho,*  and  one  that  makes  sport 
To  the  prince,  and  his  book-mates. 

Prin.  Thou,  fellow,  a  word : 

Wno  gave  thee  this  letter  7 

CosL  I  told  you  ;  my  lord. 

Prin.  To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it  ? 

Cost.  From  my  lord  to  my  lady. 

Prin.  From  which  lord,  to  which  lady  7 

Cost.  From  n>y  lord  Biron,  a  good  master  of  mine, 
To  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  call'd  Rosaline. 


5  Illustrious. 

6  The  ballad  of  King  Ckiphetua  and  the  Beg?ar  Maid 
may  l)c  seen  in  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  vol.  L 
The  beggar's  name  was  Penelo^on.  Shakspeare  al> 
ludeii  to  (he  ballad  aeuin  in  Romeo  and  Juliet;  Henry 
IV.  Fart  ii. ;  and  In  Richard  II. 

7  i.  e.  lately. 

'  I  who  erewhile  the  hsppy  farden  sung.* 

Milton,  Par.  Reg 
A  pun  is  intended  ii|wn  the  word  stile. 

S  The  allusion  ialoa  fania^iical  chnractrroTthetime 
'  Popular  applause  (says  Meres  in  Wit's  Treasurie,  p, 
178,)  dorh  nourish  some,  neither  dn  ihey  gape  after  aiiy 
nthor  thing  but  rainc  praise  and  glorie, — as  tn  our  ag« 
Peier  Shakerlye  of  Paules,  and  Monarcho  that  lived 
about  the  court.' 
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Friru  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter.  Come,  lords, 
away. 
Here,  sweet,  put  up  thus ;  'twill  be  thine  another  day. 
[Exit  Princess  and  TVain. 
Sot/el.  Who  is  the  suitor?  who  is  the  suitor?' 
Jti>s.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  ? 

Boyet.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 
Ro.i.  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow. 

Finely  put  off! 

Boyet.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns ;  but,  if  thou 
marry, 
Hanff  me  by  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year  miscarry. 
Finely  put  on ! 
Ros.  Well  then,  I  am  the  shooter.- 
Boyet.  And  who  is  your  deer  ? 

Ros.  If  we  choose  by  the  horns,  yourself:  come 
near. 
Finely  put  on,  indeed  ! 
Mar.  You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and  she 

strikes  at  the  brow. 
Boyet.  But  she  herself  is  hit  lower  :  Have  I  hit 

her  now? 
Ros.  Shall  I  come  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying, 
that  was  a  man  when  king  Pepin  of  France  was  a 
little  boy,  as  touching  the  nit  it?         w 

Boyet.  So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old, 
that  was  a  woman  when  queen  Guinever  of  Britain 
was  a  little  wench,  as  touching  the  hit  it. 

Ros.  Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it,     [Singing. 

Thou  canst  not  hit  it,  my  good  man. 
Boyet.  An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot, 
An  I  cannot,  another  can. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Kath. 
Cost.  By  my  troth,  most  pleasant !  how  both  did 

fit  it! 
JMar.  A  mark  marvellous  well  shot !  for  they  both 

did  hit  it. 
Boyet.   A  mark !    O,  mark  but  that  mark  ;    A 
mark,  says  my  lady  ! 
Let  the  mark  have  a  prick  m't,  to  mete  at,  if  it  maybe. 
Mar.  Wide  o'the  bow  hand  !'•*    I'faith  your  hand 

is  out. 
Cost.  Indeed,  a'  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he'll  ne'er 

hit  the  clout. 
Boyet.    An  if  my  hand  be  out,  then,  belike  your 

hand  is  in. 
Cost.  Then  will  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving 

the  pin. 
Mar.  Come,  come,  you  talk  greasily,'  your  lips 

grow  foul. 
Cost.  She's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks,  sir  ;  chal- 
lenge her  to  bowl. 
Boyet.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing  ;*    Good  night,  my 
good  owl.  [Exeunt  Boyet  and  Maria. 

Cost.  By  my  soulj  a  swain  !  a  most  simple  clown  I 
Lord,  lord  !  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him  down  ! 
O'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests  !  most  incony  vulgar 

wit ! 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as  it 
were,  so  fit. 


1  An  equivoque  was  here  intended ;  it  should  appear 
that  the  words  shooter  and  suitor  were  pronounced  alike 
in  Shakspeare's  time. 

2  This  is  a  term  in  archery  still  in  use,  sigiiifying  'a 
^ood  deal  to  the  left  of  the  mark.'  Of  the  other  expres- 
sions, the  clout  was  the  white  mark  at  which  archers 
took  aim.  The  pin  was  the  wooden  nail  in  the  centre 
of  it. 

3  i.  e.  grossly.  This  scene,  as  Dr.  Johnson  jusUy 
remarks,  '  deserves  no  care.' 

4  To  nib  is  a  term  at  bowls. 

5  Patheticul  sometimes  meant  passionate,  and 
Bometimea  passfon-moving,  in  our  old  writers ;  but  is 
here  used  by  Costard  as  an  idle  expletive,  as  Rosalind's 
'pathetical  break-promise,'  in  As  You  Like  It. 

6  Ponierixi^er,  a  species  of  apple. 

7  Warburton'a  conjecture  that  Florio,  the  author  of 
the  Italian  Dictionary,  was  ridiculed  under  the  name  of 
Holofernes  would  derive  lome  strength  from  the  follow- 
ing definition  :  '  cielo,  he  iven,  the  skie,  firmament  or 
welkin.  Terra,  the  element  called  rarth,  anie  ground, 
earth,  countrie,  larul,  soile.^  But  Florio's  Dictionary 
was  not  published  until  1598  ;  and  this  play  appears  to 
have  been  written  in  1594,  though  not  primed  until  1398. 


Armatho  o'  the  one  side, — O,  a  most  dainty  man ! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fan ! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand  !   and  how  most  sweetly 

a'  will  swear  ! — 
And  his  page  o'  t'  other  side,  that  handful  of  wit ! 
Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical'  nit ! 
Sola,  sola !    [Shouting  within.  Exit  Cost,  running. 

SCENE  II.     The  same.    Enter  Holofernes, 
Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Naiii.  Very  reverent  sporty  truly ;  and  done  in  . 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

Hoi.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  in  sanguis,— 
blood  ;  ripe  as  a  pomewater,^  who  now  hangeth  like 
a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  cmlo,  the  sky,  the  welkin,  the 
heaven ;  and  anon  falleth  like  a  crab,  on  the  face  of 
terra, — the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth.'' 

Nath.  Truly,  master  Holofernes,  the  epithets  are 
sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least ;  But,  sir, 
I  assure  ye,  it  was  a  buck  of  the  first  head,' 
Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel,  hand  credo. 
Dull.  'Twas  not  a  haud  credo,  'twas  a  pricket. 
Hoi,  Most  barbarous  intimation !  yet  a  kind  of 
insinuation,  as  it  were,  in  via,  in  way,  of  explication  ; 
facere,  as  it  were,  replication,  or,  rather,  ostentare, 
to  show,  as  it  were,  his  inclination, — after  his  un- 
dressed,   unpolished,    uneducated,   unpruned,    un- 
trained, or  rather  unlettered,  or,  ratherest,  uncon- 
firmed fashion, — to  insert  again  my  haud  credo  for  a 
deer. 

Dull.  I  said,  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  credo; 
'twas  a  pricket. 

Hoi.  Twice  sod  simplicity,  bis  codus .'— O  thou 
monster,  ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou  look  ! 

JVath.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that 
are  bred  in  a  book  j  he  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it 
were ;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink  ;  his  intellect  is  not 
replenished  ;  he  is  only  an  animal,  only  sensible  in 
the  duller  parts  ; 
And  such  barren  plants  are  set  before  us,  that  we 

thankful  should  be 
(Which  we  of  taste  and  feeling  are)  for  those  parte 

that  do  fructify  in  us  more  than  he.' 
For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiscreet, 

or  a  fool. 
So,  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  see  him 

in  a  school : ' " 
But,  omne  bene,  say  I ;  being  of  an  old  father's  mind, 
Many  can  brook  the  weather  that  Urve  not  the  vdnd. 
Dull.  You  two  are  book-men :  Cajn  you  tell  by 
your  wit,- 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that's  not 
five  weeks  old  as  yet  ? 
Hoi.  Dictynna,  good  man  Dull ;  Dictynna,"  good 

man  Dull. 
Dull.  What  is  Dictynna  ? 
Nath.  A  title  to  Phoebe,  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 
Hoi.  The  moon  was  a  month  old,  when  Adam 
was  no  more  ; 
And  raught'^  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to 
fivescore. 


3  In  The  Return  from  Parnassus,  1606,  is  the  follow- 
in?  account  of  the  different  appellations  of  deer  at  their 
different  ages.  '  Jlmoretlo.  I  caused  the  keeper  lo 
sever  the  rascal  deer  from  the  Imcks  of  the  first  head. 
Now,  sir,  3.  buck  \sl\\e  first  year,  a  fawn;  the  second 
year,  a  pricket ;  the  third  year,  a  sorrel ;  the  fourth 
year,  a  scare  ;  the  fifth,  a  buck  of  the  first  head  ;  the 
sixth  year,  a  complete  buck.  Likewise  your  hart,  ia 
Ihefirst  year,  a  calfe  ;  the  second  year,  a  brocket ;  the 
Uiird  year,  a  spade;  Ihe  fourth  year,  a  stag;  the 
sixth  year,  a  hart.  A  roe-buck  is  the  first  year,  a  kid  j 
the  second  year,  a  gird  :  the  third  year,  a.  hemuse  ;  ano 
these  are  your  special  beasts  for  chase.' 

9  The  length  of  these  lines  was  no  novelty  on  tl\e 
English  stage.  The  Moralities  afford  whole  scenes  pf 
the  like  measure. 

10  The  meaning  is,  to  be  in  a  school  would  a.s  ill  be- 
come a.  patch,  or  low  fellow,  as  folly  would  become  nif. 

11  Shakspeare  might  have  found  this  uncommon  title 
for  Diana  in  the  second  book  of  Qoldinj^'R  translation  iit 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 

13  Reached. 
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The  allusion  holds  in  the  exchange,*  ] 

DuU.  'Tis  true  indeed  ;  the  collusion  holds  in  the 
exchange. 

Hoi.  God  comfort  thy  capacity !  I  say,  the  allu- 
sion holds  in  the  exchange. 

jDuU.  And  I  say  the  pollution  holds  in  the  ex- 
change ;  fur  the  niuon  is  never  but  a  month  old : 
and  Isay  beside,  that  'twas  a  uricket  that  the  prin- 
cess kill  d. 

Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel,  wi\.  you  near  an  extemporal 
epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer  ?  and,  to  humour 
the  ignorant,  I  have  called  the  deer  the  princess 
kill'd,  a  pricket. 

Nath.  Perge,  good  master  Holofemes,  ptrge  ;  so 
it  shall  please  you  lo  abrogate  scurrility. 

Hoi.   I  will  something  affect  the  letter  ;^  for  it 
irgues  facility. 
The  prcdseful  princess  pien^  and  pricked  a  pretty 

pleasing  pricket ; 
Some  say,  a  sore  ;  but  not  a  tore,  tiU  now  made  sore 

with  shooting, 
rhe  dogs  did  yell  I  put  I  to  sore,  then  sorel  jumps 
from  thicket; 

Or  pricket,  sore,  or  else  sorel  ;*  Ihe  people  fall  a 
hooting. 
If  sore  be  sore,  then  L  to  sore  makes  J!fty  sores  :  O 

sore  L  ! 
0/  one  tore  I  a  hundred  make,  by  adding  but  one 
more  L. 

Nath.  A  rare  talent! 

Dull.  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,  look  how  he  claws 
kim  with  a  talent.* 

Hoi.  This  is  a  giil  that  I  have,  simple,  simple ; 
X  fooUsh  extraviLgant  spirit,  full  of  forms,  figures, 
shapes,  objects,  ideas,  apprehensions,  motions,  re- 
rotations :  these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  me- 
nory,  nourished  in  the  womb  oipia  mater  ;  and  de- 
fivcr'd  upon  the  mellowing  of  occasion  :  But  tlie  gift 
IS  good  m  those  in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thank- 
iiil  for  it. 

Nath.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you  ;  and  so  may 
nay  parishioners  ;  for  their  sorts  are  well  tutnr'd  by 
you,  and  their  daughters  profit  very  greatly  under 
you :  you  are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hoi.  Mehercle,  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  ihey 
shall  want  no  instruction  :   if  their  daughters  be  ca- 
pable, I  will   put  it   to  them :   But,  Wr  sapit,  qui 
pauca  loquitur :  a  soul  feminine  saluteth  us. 
Enter  jAquEKETTA  and  Costard. 

Jaq.  Gud  give  you  good  morrow,  master  person. 

HoL  Master  person^— ^uoji  pcrs-on.  And  if  one 
■hould  be  pierced,  which  is  the  one  7 

Cost.  Marry,  master  schoolmaster,  ho  that  is 
likest  to  a  hogshead. 

Hoi.  Of  piercing  a  hogshead !  a  good  lustre  of 
conceit  in  a  turf  of  earth  ;  fire  enough  for  a  flint, 
pearl  enough  for  a  swine  :  'tis  pretty  ;   it  is  well. 

Jaq.  Good  master  parson,  be  so  good  as  read  me 
this  letter ;  it  was  eiven  me  by  Costard,  and  sent 
me  from  Don  ArmaQio :  I  beseech  you,  read  it. 

Hoi.  Fauste,  precor  gelida  quando  peats  omns  sub 
umbra 
Kuminat, — and  so  forth.     Ah,  good  old  Mantuan!^ 
I  may  speak  "f  thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venice  : 

Virifei/k   Virtegia, 

Chi  non  ie  vede,  et  non  tepregia.* 
Old  Mantuan !  old  Mantuan  !  Who  undcrstandeth 


1  I.  e.  the  riddle  is  as  good  when  I  use  the  name  of 
Adam,  aa  when  I  use  the  name  or  Cain. 

3  i.  e.  I  will  use  or  practise  allilcralinn.  To  qff'eet  is 
thus  used  by  B^n  Jon(tf>n  m  Ills  Disco* eries  :' Spen- 
ser, in  affecting  the  ancients,  writ  no  language  ;  yet  I 
would  have  him  read  for  his  matter,  but  as  Virgil  read 
Enniiig.' 

3  For  the  explanation  of  the  terms  prteket,  sore  or 
soar,  and  sorel  in  this  quibbliiiK  rhyme,  the  reatlcr  is 
prepared,  by  the  cxiraoi  from  The  Return  from  Par- 
nassiiA,  ni  a  note  at  (he  beginning  of  the  scene. 

4  Talon  was  often  written  taienl  In  Shakspeare's 
time.  Honest  DuU  quibbles.  Ouc  of  the  senses  of  to 
elaie  is  W flatter. 

5  The  Eclogues  of  Mantuanus  were  translated  be- 
for*  ths  tims  oi  Shakspeare,  and  the  Latin  prlnt«d  on 


thee  not,  loves  thee  not. — Ut,  re,  sol,  la,  nu,  fa. — ^ 
Under  pardon,  sir,  what  are  the  contents  ?  or,  rather, 
as  Horace  says  in  his — ^What,  my  soul,  verses  7 
Nath.  Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 
HoL  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanxa,  a  verse : 
Ljege,  domine, 
Nath.  If  love  make   ne  fbrswoni,  how  shall  I 

swear  to  love  ' 
Ah,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vowed  ! 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I'll  :aithnil  prove ; 
Those  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers 
bowed. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine 
eyes: 
Where   all  those  pleasures  live  that  art   would 
comprehend : 
If  knowledge    be   the  mark,   to   know   thee   shall 
suffice  ; 
Well  learned  is  that  tongue,  that  well  can  thee 
commend : 
All    ignorant    that    soul,   that   sees    thee    without 
wonder ; 
(Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parta 
admire  ; ) 
Thy    eye    Jaire's    lightning   bears,   thy   voice   ha 
dreadful  thunder. 
Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  musick  and  sweet 
fire. 
Celestial,  as  thou  art,  oh  pardon,  love,  this  wrong, 
That  sings  heaven's  praise  with  such  an  earthly 
tongue!'' 
HoL  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss 
the  accent ;  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet.     Here 
are  only  numbers  ratified  ;  but,  for  the  elegancv, 
facilitv,  and  golden  cadence  of  poesy,  caret.     Ovi« 
dius  I^aso  was  the  man  :  and  why,  indeed,  Naso  ; 
but  for  smelling  out  tlie  odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy, 
the  jerks  of  invention  7  Jmitari,  is  nothing  :  so  doth 
the  hound  his  master,  the  ape  his  keeper,  the  tired 
horse*  his  rider.     But  damosella  virgin,  was  this 
directed  to  you '/ 

Jaq.  Ay,  sir,  from  one  Monsieur  Biron,"  one  ot 
the  strange  oueen's  lords. 

Hoi.  I  will  overglance  the  superscript.  To  the 
snow  u:hite  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  lady  Rosaline. 
I  will  look  again  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter,  for 
the  nomination  of  the  party  writing  to  the  person 
written  unto  : 

Your  ladyslup's  in  all  desired  employment,  BiBOR. 
Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Biron  is  one  ot  the  votaries  with 
the  kinc ;  and  here  he  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  se- 
quent oT  the  8trang«>r  queen's,  which,  accidentally, 
or  by  the  way  of  progression,  hath  miscarried.^ 
Trip  and  go,  my  sweet ;  deUver  this  paper  into  the 
royal  hand  of  the  king ;  it  may  concern  much : 
Stay  not  thy  cnmpUment;  I  forgive  thy  duty; 
adieu. 

Jaa.  Good  Costard,  go  with  me. — Sir,  God  save 
your  life  ! 

CosL  Have  with  thee,  my  girl. 

[JExeunt  Cost,  and  Ja4> 
Nath.  Sir,  vou  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God, 
very  religiousrv  ;  and,  as  a  certain  father  saith 
/foL  Sir,  tell  me  not  of  the  father,  I  do  fear  co» 


the  opposite  side  nf  the  page  for  (he  use  of  schools.    la 
1567  they  were  also  versified  by  Tuberville. 

6  This  proverb  occurs  in  Florio's  Second  Frutsi^ 
1591,  where  it  sunds  thus : 

'  Venctia,  chi  non  ti  vede  non  ti  preiia 
Ma  chi  ti  vede,  ben  gli  costa." 

7  He  hums  (he  notes  of  (he  gamut,  as  Edmund  do«i 
in  King  Lear,  Act  i.  So.  3. 

9  These  verses  are  printed,  with  some  variations, 
in  The  Passionate  Pilgrnn,  1599. 

9  i.  e.  The  horxo  adnnied  with  ribands :  Bankes^ 
horse  is  here  probably  alluded  to.  Lyiv,  in  his  Mother 
Bombie,  brings  in  n  hackncyman  aml'Mr.  Hal()wnnyat 
cross-purposes  with  this  word  :  *Why  dltltt  then  bnre 
the  horse  through  the  ears .'' — '  It  was  for  tiring.^ — '  Hs 
would  never  lire,'  replies  the  ither. 

10  Shakspeare  forgot  that  Jaqnenetta  knew  nothinff 
ol  Biroii,  and  had  said  just  before  that  the  lener  had 
been  '  sent  to  her  from  Don  Armatho,  and  girtn  loliM 
by  CoatanL' 


$cxir£  in. 
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lourable  colours.      But  to  return  to  the  verses ; 
Did  they  please  you,  sir  Nathaniel  ? 

Nath.  Marvellous  well  for  the  pen. 

Hoi.  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain 
pupil  of  mint.;  where  if,  before  repast,  it  shall 
please  you  to  gratify  the  table  with  a  grace,  I  will, 
Wn  my  privilege  I  have  with  the  parents  of  the 
foresaid  child  or  pupil,  undertake  your  ben  venuto ; 
where  I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned, 
neither  savouring  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention :  I 
beseech  your  society. 

Nath.  And  thank  you  too :  for  society,  (saith  the 
text,)  is  the  happiness  of  life. 

Hoi.  And,  certes,*  the  text  most  infallibly  con- 
cludes it.— Sir,  [To  Dull.]  I  do  invite  you  too; 
you  shall  not  say  me,  nay  :  pauca  verba.  Away  ; 
the  gentles  are  at  their  game,  and  we  will  to  our 
recreation.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  Another  part  of  the  same.  Enter 
Biros,  with  a  Paper. 
Biron.  The  king  he  is  hunting  the  deer :  I  am 
coursing  myself:  they  have  pitch'd  a  toil ;  I  am 
toiling  in  a  pitch  ;'  pitch  that  defiles  ;  defile  !  a  foul 
word.  Well,  set  thee  down,  sorrow !  for  so,  they 
say,  the  fool  said,  and  so  say  I,  and  I  the  fool. 
Well  proved,  wit !  by  the  lord,  this  love  is  as  mad 
as  Ajax:  it  kills  sheep;  it  kills  me,*  I  a  sheep: 
Well  proved  again  on  my  side  !  I  will  not  love  :  if 
I  do,  hang  me  ;  i'faith,  I  will  not.  O,  but  her  eye, — 
bv  this  light,  but  for  her  eye,  I  would  not  love  her : 
yes,  for  her  two  eyes.  Well,  I  do  nothing  in  the 
world  but  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat.  By  heaven,  I 
do  love :  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme,  and  to  be 
melancholy  ;  and  here  is  part  of  my  rhyme,  and 
here  my  melancholy.  Well,  she  hath  one  o'my 
tonnets  already ;  the  clown  bore  it,  the  fool  sent 
it,  and  the  lady  hath  it :  sweet  clown,  sweeter  fool, 
Bweetest  lady !  By  the  world,  I  would  not  care  a 
pin  if  the  other  three  were  in  :  Here  comes  one 
with  a  paper;  God  give  him  grace  to  groan  ! 

[  Gets  up  into  a  tree. 

Enter  the  King,  with  a  Paper. 

King.  Ah  me  ! 

Biron.  [Aside.]  Shot,  by  heaven  ! — Proceed, 
gweet  Cupid  ;  ihou  hast  thump'd  him  with  thy  bird- 
bolt  under  the  left  pap  : — I'faith,  secrets. — 

King,   [Reads.]    So  sweet  a  hiss  the  golden  sun 
gii'es  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose. 
As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smote 

The  night  ofdeiu  that  on  my  cheeks  doron flows  : 
Ntrr  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright 

Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light ; 

Thou  shin'st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep : 
No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee, 

So  ndest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe  ; 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  thai  swell  in  me, 

And  they  thy  glory  through  thy  grief  will  show  : 
But  do  not  lave  thyself;  then  thou  wilt  keep. 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  still  make  me  weep. 
O  queen  of  queens,  how  far  dost  thou  excel  1 
No  thought  can  think,  no  tongue  of  mortal  tell.— 
How  shall  she  know  my  griefs  ?  I'll  drop  the  paper  • 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  folly.    Who  is  he  comes  here  ? 

[Steps  aside. 

Enter  Longaville,  with  a  Paper. 
What,  Longaville  !   and  reading!   listen  ear. 

Biron.  Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one  more  fool,  ap- 
pear !  [A.wle. 
Long.  Ah  me  !  I  am  forsworn. 


Biron.  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjure,'  wear- 
ing papers.  [Aside. 
King.  In  love,  I  hope ;  Sweet  fellowship  in  shame  1 

[Aside. 
Biron.  One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the  name. 

[Aside 
Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  perjur'd  so  ? 
Biron.  [Aside.]   I  could  put  thee  in  comfort ;  not 
by  two,  that  I  know  : 
Thou  mak'stthe  tiiumviry,  the  corner-cap  of  society, 
The  shape  of  love's  Tyburn*  that  hangs  up  simpli- 
city. 
Long.  I  fear,  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to 
move  ; 
O  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love  ! 
These  numbers  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose. 
Biron.   [Aside.]  O,  rhymes  are  guards  on  wanto» 
Cupid's  hose: 
Disfigure  not  his  slop.'' 

Long.  This  same  shall  go.- 

[He  reads  the  Sonnet. 
Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetorick  of  thine  eye 

{'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  aigument,) 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  1 

Vowx  far  thee  broke,  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  v)oman  I  foreswore;  but,  I -will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  fores   ore  not  thee , 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavetily  love  ; 

Thy  grace  being  gained,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Vou:s  are  hut  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is  : 

Then,  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine, 
ExhaCst  this  vapour  voy> ;  in  thee  it  is  : 
If  broken  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  ; 
If  by  me  broke.     What  fool  is  not  so  im«e, 
To  lose  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ? 
Biron.    [Aside.]  This  is  the  liver  vein,'  whicn 
makes  flesh  a  deity  ; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess  :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
God  amend  us,  God  amend  !  we  are  much  out  o' 
the  way. 
£n<er  Duma  IN,  with  a  Paper. 
Long.  By  whom  shall  I  send  this? — Company' 
stay.  [Stepping  aside. 

Biron.  [Aside.]  All  hid,  all  hid,  an  old  infant  play 
Like  a  deini-god  here  sit  I  in  the  sky. 
And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfully  o'er-eye. 
More  sacks  to  the  mill !  O  heavens,  I  have  my 

wish  ; 
Dumain  transform'd  :  four  woodcocks'  in  a  dish  ! 
Dum.  O  most  divine  Kate  ! 
Biron.  O  most  profane  coxcomb ! 

[Aside. 

Dum.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye  ! 

Biron.  By  earth  she  is  but  corporal  ;  there  you 

lie.  [Aside. 

Dum.    Her  amber   hairs  for  foul    have    amber 

coted.'" 
Biron.  An  amber-colour'd  raven  was  well  noted. 

[Aside. 
Dum.  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 
Biron.  Stoop,  I  say  ; 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child.  [Aside, 

Dum.  As  fair  as  day. 

Biron,  Ay,  as  some  days  ;  but  then  no  sun  must 
shine.  [Aside. 

Dum.  O  that  I  had  my  wish  ! 
Long.  And  I  had  mine !  [Aside. 

King.  And  I  mine  too,  good  Lord  !  [Aside. 

Biron.  Amen,  so  I  had  mine  :   Is  not  that  a  good 
word  ?  [Aside, 

Dum.  I  would  forget  her  ;  but  a  fever  she 
Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remember'd  be. 


1  That  !■=,  sptcious  or  fair  seeming  appearances. 

2  Certainly,  in  truth. 

3  Alludins-  tn  Rosaline's  complexion,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  IJack  beauty. 

4  This  is  given  as  a  proverb  in  Fuller's  Gnomologia. 

5  The  ancient  punishment  of  a  perjured  person  was 
to  wear  on  the  brta-t  a  paper  expressing  the  crime. 

6  By  triuimvry  and  the  shape  of  love's  Tyburn^ 
Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  gallows  of  the  time,  which 
was  occasionally  triangular. 

26 


7  Slops  were  wide  kneed  breeches,  the  garb  in  fash- 
ion in  Shakspeare's  time. 

8  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  liver  was 
anciently  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  love. 

9  A  iroodfock  means  a  foolish  fellow ;  that  bird  being 
supposed  to  have  no  brains. 

10  Cotf'd  signifies  marked  or  voted.  The  word  is 
from  the  enter  to  quote.  The  construction  of  this  pas 
sage  will  therefore  be,  '  her  amber  hairs  have  marked 
or  shown  that  real  amber  is  foul  in  comparison  with 
themselves.' 
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LOVE'S  LIBOUR'S  LOST. 


Act  IV. 


Biron.  A  ffevcr  in  your  blood,  why,  then  incision 
Vould  let  her  out  in  saucers  ;  Sweet  misprision  ! 

[Aside. 
Jhtm.  Once  more  I'll  read  tae  ode  that  I  have 

writ. 
Biron.  Once  more  I'll  mark  how  love  can  vary 

wit.  [Aside. 

Dum.  On  a  day,  [alack  the  day  /) 

lave,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 

Spied  a  blossom,  passing  fair. 

Playing  in  the  wanton  omt  : 

TItrough  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 

All  unseen,  ''gan  passage  find; 

That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 

fVuVdhimseffthe  heaven^ s  breath. 

Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 

Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  1 

But  alack,  my  hand  is  sworn, 
■    Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn 

Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet ; 

Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 

Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 

Tliat  I  am  forsworn  for  thee; — 

Thee— for  whom  Jove  would  moetir,'^ 

Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were ; 

And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 

Turning  mortal  fur  thy  love.— 
Thif  will  I  send :  and  somethine  else  more  plain, 
That  shall  express  my  true  love  s  fasting'  pain. 
O,  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  Longaville, 
Were  lovers  loo !  Ill,  to  example  ill. 
Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjur'd  note ; 
For  none  offend,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 

Long.  Dumain,  [eutvandng.]  thy  love  is  far  from 

charity. 
That  in  love's  grief desir'st  society: 
Vou  may  look  pale,  but  I  should  Blush,  I  know, 
To  be  o  erheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 

King.  Come,  sir,  [oilvancing^  you  blush  ;  as  his 

your  case  is  such  ; 
Tou  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much : 
You  do  not  love  Maria ;  Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile  ; 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart  j 
I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush, 
^nd  mark'd  you  both,  and  for  you  l>oth  did  blush. 
>  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  observ'd  your  fashion  ,* 
Saw  sighs  reek  from  you, noted  well  your  passion: 
K\\  me  I    says  one  ;  O  Jove  !   the  other  enes  ; 
One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eyea : 
ITou  would  fur  paradise  break  faith  and  troth  ; 

[To  Lojfo. 
And  Jove,  fur  your  love,  would  infringe  an  oath. 

\To  DUMAIIC. 

What  will  Biron  say,  when  that  he  shall  hear 
Faith  infringed,  which  such  zeal  did  swear  ? 
How  will  he  scorn  ?  how  will  he  spend  his  wit  7 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it  7 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see. 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me. 

Biron.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy.— 
Ah,  good  my  liege,  I  pray  thee  pardon  me : 

[Descerids  from  the  Tree. 
Good  heart,  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love  ? 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches  ;'  in  your  tears. 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears  : 
You'll  not  be  perjur'd,  'tis  a  hateful  thing  ; 
Tush,  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting. 


I  •  Thee — for  whom  Jove  would  swear, 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were.' 
The  old  copy  reads — 

'  Thou  for  wliom  Jove  would  swear.' 

Pope  thought  this  line  defective,  and  altered  it  to^ 

'  Thou  for  whom  rrpn  Jove  wnii)i1  swear.' 

9  Fasting  is  lon^ng,  hungry,  wanting. 

8  Alluding  to  a  passage  in  the  King's  Sonnet: 

'  No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carrv  thee.' 

4  Grief. 

5  Onat  is  the  reading  o<  the  old  copy,  and  there  seems 
■o  necessitv  for  changing  it  to  knot  or  any  other  word, 
M  some  of  (he  editors  have  been  desirous  of  doing. 


But  are  you  not  asham'd  7  nay,  are  you  not. 
All  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  o'ershot7 
You  found  his  mote  ;  the  king  vour  mote  did  see  ; 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of*^ three. 

0,  what  a  scene  of  foolery  I'have  seen. 

Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  !* 

0  me,  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat, 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat !» 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gigg. 
And  profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jigg. 
And  Jfestor  play  at  push-pin  with  the  boys. 
And  critick*  Ti'mon  laugh  at  idle  toys  7 
Where  lies  thy  grief,  O  tell  me,  good  Dumain? 
And  gentle  Lonraville,  where  lies  thy  pain  7 
And  where  m  v  liege's  7  all  about  the  breast  :— 
A  caudle,  ho ! 

King.  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest. 

Are  we  betray'd  thus  to  thy  over-view  7 

Birom.  Not  you  by  me,  but  I  betray'd  to  yoa ; 

1,  that  am  honest ;  I,  that  hold  in  sin 
To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in ; 

1  am  betray'd,  by  kecpin«;  company 

With  moon-like  men,  of  strange  inconstancy. 
When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  7 
Or  groan  for  Joan  ?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 
In  pruning'  me  7  When  shall  you  hear  that! 
Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 
A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 
A  leg,  a  limb  7 — 

Ain^.  Sof\;  Whither  away  so  fast? 

A  true  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  so? 

Biron.  I  post  from  love :  good  lover,  let  me  go. 

Enter  Jaqitewetta  and  Costakd. 

Jaq.  God  bless  the  king ! 

King.  What  present  hast  thou  there  ? 

Cost.  Some  certain  treason. 

King.  What  makes  treason  here  ?• 

Cast.  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir, 

King.  If  it  mar  nothing  neither, 

The  treason,  and  you,  go  in  peace  away  together. 

Jaq.  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  this  letter  be  read  ; 
Our  parson  misdoubts  it ;  'twas  treason,  he  said. 

Biron,  Biron,  read  it  over.  [Giving  him  Utt  letter. 
Where  hadst  thou  it  7 

Jnq.  Of  Costard. 

King.  Where  hadst  thou  it? 

Cost.  Of  Dun  Adramadio,  Dun  Adramadio. 

King.  How  now  !  what  is  in  you  ?  why  dost  thou 
tear  it  7 

Biron.  A  toy,  my^iege,  a  toy  ;  your  grace  needs 
not  fear  it. 

I^ong.  It  did  move  him  to  passion,  and  therefore 
let's  hear  it. 

Bum.  It  is  Biron's  writing,  and  here  is  his  name. 
[Picks  up  the  pietm. 

.fiirxm.  Ah,  you  whoreson  loggerhead.    [TVCoa- 
TARD.]  you  were  bom  to  do  me  shame.— 
Guilty,  my  lord,  guilty  ;  I  confess,  I  confess. 

King.  What  7 

Biron.  That  you  three  fools  lack'd   mo  fool  to 
make  up  the  mess: 
He,  he,  and  you,  my  liege,  and  I, 
Are  pick-purses  in  love,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
O,  dismiss  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  more. 

Dum.  Now  the  number  is  even. 

Biron.  True,  true ;  we  are  four : — 

Will  these  turtles  bo  gone  7 

King.  Hence, sirs;  away. 

Cost.  Walk  aside  the  true  folk,  and  let  the  trai- 
tors stay.  [Exeunt  Cost,  and  Jaq. 


Neither  do  I  think  there  is  any  allusion  to  the  singing 
of  (he  gnat,  as  others  have  supposed  ;  but  it  is  merely 
put  as  an  insignificant  insect,  just  as  he  calls  the  others 
worms  a)v)ve. 

6  Cynic. 

7  A  bird  is  said  to  be  pruning  himself  when  W  pick* 
and  sleeks  his  fenthcrs. 

S  That  is—'  what  dors  treason  here  .''  What  maitat 
thou  there  .'  or,  what  hast  thou  there  to  do  .'  Quid  istte 
t"»i  negiHii  est?— Bar^t.  Shakspeare  plays  on  this 
phrase  In  the  same  manner  in  As  Yon  Like  It,  Act  L 
So.  1.  and  In  King  Richard  10.  Aa  i.  Sc.  3. 
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Biron.  Sweet  lords,  sWeet  lovers,  O  let  us  em- 
brace ! 
As  true  we  are  as  flesh  a,nd  blood  can  be : 
The  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  face ; 

Young  blood  will  not  obey  an  old  decree : 
We  cannot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  born  ; 
Therefore,  of  all  hands,'  must  we  be  forsworn. 
King.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love 

of  thine? 
Biron.  Did  they,  quoth  you  ?  Who  sees  the  hea- 
venly Rosaline, 
That  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east,* 
Bows  not  his  vassal  head  ;  and,  strucken  blind. 

Kisses  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast  ? 
What  peremptory  eagle-sighted  "eye 

Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow. 
That  is  not  blinded  by  her  majesty  ? 

King.  What  zeal,  what  fury  hath  inspir'd  thee 
now  ? 
My  love,  her  mistress,  is  a  gracious  moon : 

She,  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  li^^ht. 
Biron.  My  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Biron  :' 
O,  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night ! 
Of  all  complexions  the  culi'd  sovereignty 

Do  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek ; 
Where  several  worthies  make  one  dignity  ; 

Where  nothing  wants  ;  that  want  itself  doth 
seek. 
I<end  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 

Fye,  painted  rhetorickl  O,  she  needs  it  not : 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs; 

She  passes  praise ;   then  praise  too  short  doth 
blot. 
A  wither'd  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn, 

Might  shake  off  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye  : 
Beauty  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-bom, 

And  gives  the  crulc/i  the  cradle's  infancy. 
O,  'tis  the  sun,  that  maketh  all  things  shine  ! 
King.  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 
Biron.  Is  ebony  like  her  ?  O  wood  divine  ! 
A  wife  of  such  wood  were  felicity. 
O,  who  can  give  an  oath  ?    where  is  a  book  ? 

That  I  may  swear,  beauty  doth  beauty  lack, 
If  that  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look: 

No  face  is  fair,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 
King.  O  paradox !   Black  is  the  badge  of  hell. 
The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  scowl  of  night ; 
And  beauty's  crest  becomes  the  heavens  well.* 
Biron.  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  spirits 
of  light. 
O,  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deckt, 

It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hair,' 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect : 
And  therefore  is  she  born  to  make  black  fair. 
Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  the  days  ; 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now ; 
And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise. 
Paints  itself  black,  to  imitate  her  brow. 
Dum.  To  look  like  her,  are  chinmey-sweepers 

black. 
Long.  And  since  her  time,  are  colliers  counted 

bright. 
King.  And   Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion 

crack. 
Dum.   Dark  needs   no  candles  now,  for  dark  is 

light. 
Biron.  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in  rain. 
For  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash'd  away. 


1  i.  e.  at  any  rale,  at  all  events. 

2  Milton  has  transplanted  this  into  the  third  line  of 
the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost : 

'  Or  where  the  gorgeous  east.^ 

3  Here,  and  indeed  throughout  the  play,  the  name  of 
Biroii  is  accented  on  the  second  syllable.  In  the  first 
folio  and  quarto  copies  it  is  spelled  Berowne.  From 
the  line  before  us  it  appears  that  it  was  pronounced  Bi- 
roon. 

4  Crest  is  here  properly  opposed  to  badge.  Blank, 
says  the  King,  is  the  badge  of  hell,  but  that  which  graces 
heaven  is  the  crest  of  beauty.  Black  darkens  hell, 
and  is  therefore  hateful :  white  adorns  heaven,  and  is 
therefore  lovely.  Crest,  is  the  very  top,  the  height  of 
beauty  or  utmost  degree  of  fairness. 


King.  'Twere  good,  yours  did ;    for,  sir,  to  tell 
you  plain, 
I'll  find  a  fairer  face  not  wash'd  to-day. 

Biron,  I'll  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  doomsday 
here. 

King.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as 
she. 

Dum.  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stufl*  so  dear. 

Lang.  Look,  here's  thy  love :  my  foot  and  her 
face  see.  [Shewing  his  Shoe, 

Biron.  O,  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine 
eyes. 
Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread  ! 

Dum.  O  vile  !  then  as  she  goes,  what  upward 
lies 
The  street  should  see  as  she  walk'd  over  head. 

King.  But  what  of  this  ?  Are  we  not  all  in  love  ? 

Biron.  O,  nothing  so  sure  ?  and  thereby  all  for 
sworn. 

King.  Then  leave  this  chat ;  and,  good  Biron, 
now  prove 
Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 

DuTii.  Ay,  marry,  there  ; — some  flattery  for  this 
evil. 

Long.  O,  some  authority  how  to  proceed  ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets,*  how  to  cheat  the  deviL 

Dum.  Some  salve  for  perjury. 

Biron.  O,  'tis  more  than  need ! — 

Have  at  you,  then,  affection's  men  at  arms  : 
Consider  what  you  first  did  swear  unto  ;  — 
To  fast, — to  study, — and  to  see  no  woman  ;— 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  young  j 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords, 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book : 
Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look? 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you. 
Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence, 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ? 
From  woman's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  academies, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire. 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries  ; 
As  motion,  and  long  during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face. 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes  : 
And  study  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow  : 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world. 
Teaches  such  beauty  as  a  woman's  eye  ? 
Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself. 
And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is. 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies'  eyes, 
With  ourselves,' 

Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 
O,  we  have  made  a  vow  to  study,  lords  : 
And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  our  books  ;• 
For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  you, 
In  leaden'  contemplation,  have  found  out 
Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  prompting  eyes 
Of  beauteous  tutors  have  enrich'd  you  with? 
Other  slow  arts  entirely  keep  the  brain  ; 
And  therefore  finding  barren  praclisers. 
Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil : 
But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes. 
Lives  not  alone  in  mured  in  the  brain  ; 


5  This  alludes  to  the  fashion  prevalent  among  la- 
dies in  Shakspeare's  time,  of  w^earing  false  hair,  or 
periwigs  as  they  were  then  called,  before  that  covering 
for  the  nead  had  been  adopted  by  men. 

6  A  quillet  is  a  sly  trick  or  turn  in  argument,  or  ex- 
cuse. N.  Bailey  derives  it,  with  much  probability,  from 
quihblet,  as  a  diminutive  of  mibble. 

7  This  hemistich  is  omitted  in  all  the  modern  editions 
except  that  by  Mr.  Boswell.  It  is  found  ia  the  first 
quarto  ind  first  folio. 

8  i.  e.  our  true  bookx,  from  which  we  derive  most  in- 
formation ;  the  eyes  of  woman. 

9  So  in  Milton's  II  Penseroso : 

'  With  a  sad  leaden,  downward  ca&t.' 
And  in  Gray's  Hymn  to  Adversity : 

'  With  leaden  eye  that  loyes  the  ground.* 
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But,  with  the  motion  of  all  elements, 
Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power  ; 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  powe^ 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye  ; 
A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind ; 
A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound. 
When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopp'd; 
Love's  feehng  is  more  soft,  and  sensible. 
Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails ; 
Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste  : 
For  valour,  b  not  love  a  Hercules, 
Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  7' 
Subtile  as  sphinx  ;  as  sweet,  and  musical, 
As  bright  Apollo's  lute,  strung  with  his  hair ; 
And,  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Make  heaven  drowsy  vvith  the  harmony.* 
Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 
Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  love's  sighs ; 
O,  then  his  Unes  would  ravish  savage  ears, 
And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humility. 
Prom  woman's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire  ; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes, 
That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world ; 
Else,  none  at  all  in  auzht  proves  excellent : 
Then  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear ; 
Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 
For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love  : 
Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men  ;' 
Or  fur  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  women ; 
Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men ; 
Let  us  once  lose  our  oaths  to  find  ourselves. 
Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths : 
It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn : 
For  charity  itself  fulfills  the  law ; 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity  7 

King.  Saint  Cupid,  then!  and,  soldiers,  to  the 
field  ! 

Biron.  Advance  your  standards,  and  upon  them, 
lords  ; 
Pell-mell,  down  with  them!  but  be  first  advis'd, 
In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them.* 

l/mg.  Now  to  plain-dealing  ;  lay  these  glozea  by ; 
Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France  ? 

King.  And  win  them  too  :  therefore  let  us  devise 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  tlieir  tents. 

Biron.  First,  from  the  park  let  us  conduct  them 
thither  ; 
Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress  :  in  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strani;e  pastime  solace  them, 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape  ; 
For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours. 
Pore-run  fair  Love,'  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

King.  Away,  away  !   no  time  shall  be  omitted. 
That  will  be  time,  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 

Biron.  AUona  !  AUont ! — Sow'd  cockle  reap'd  no 
corn ; 
And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure  : 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn, 
If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure. 

[Exeunt 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.     Another  part  of  the  teane.    Enter  Ho- 
i.0F£KirE8,  Sir  Nathaniei.,  and  Doll, 

Hoi.  Satit  quod  suJUat.* 

Nath.  I  praise  God  for  you,  sir :  your  reasons^  at 
dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious  ;  pleasant 
without  scurrihty,  witty  without  affection,  audaci- 
ous without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion, 
and  strange  without  heresy.  I  did  converse  this 
quondam  day  with  a  companion  of  the  king's,  who 
IS  intituled,  nominated,  or  called,  Don  Adriano  de 
Armado. 

Hoi.  Now  hominem  tanquam  if.  :  His  humour  is 
lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed,*  his 
eye  ambitious,  his  gait  majesticat,  and  his  general 
behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical.*  He  is 
too  picked,'"  too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it 
were,  too  peregrinate,  as  I  may  call  it. 

Nath.  A  most  s'mgular  and  choice  epithet. 

1  Takes  out  hi»  T(^le-book. 

HoL  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity 
finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument.  I  abhor  sucn 
fantastical  phantasms,  such  insociable  and  point- 
devise"  companions;  such  rackers  of  orthography, 
as  to  speak,  auubl,  fine,  when  he  should  say,  doubt ; 
det,  when  he  should  pronounce,  debt :  d,  e,  b,  t ; 
not  d,  e,  t :  he  clopeih  a  calf,  cauf ;  half,  hauf; 
neighbour,  vocatur,  nebour,  neigh,  abbreviated,  ne  : 
This  is  abhominable,  (which  he  would  call  abomi- 
nable,) it  insinuateih  me  of  insanie  ;  Ne  ttUelligi*, 
ilomine  ?  to  make  frantic,  lunatic. 

Nath.  Lau»  deo,  bone  intelligo. 

Hoi.  Bone  ? bone,  for  bene  :  Priaeiaii  a  littlo 

scratch'd ;  'twill  serve. 

Enter  Armado,  Motr,  and  Costard. 

Nath.   Videsne  quis  venit' 

Hoi.   Vitleo,  et  gaxideo. 

Arm.  Chirra!  [7\>M0TB. 

Hoi.  Quare  Chirra,  not  sirrah  7 

Arm.  Men  of  peace,  well  encounter'd. 

Hnl.  Most  military  sir,  salutation. 

Moth.  They  have  been  at  a  ereat  feast  of  lan- 
guages, and  stolen  the  scraps.  [To  Costard  mu/«. 

CoiA.  O,  they  have  lived  long  in  the  alms-bas- 
ket'" Swords  !  I  marvel,  thy  master  hath  not  eaten 
thee  for  a  word  :  for  thou  art  not  so  long  by  the 
head  as  honorificabilituilinilatihu*  :**  thou  art  easier 
swallowed  than  a  flap-dragon.'* 

Moth.  Peace  ;  thepcarbcgirs. 

Arm.  Monsieur,  [TbHol.J  are  you  not  letter'd  ? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes  ;  ne  teaches  boys  the  horn-book : 
What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward  with  a  horn  on  \m 
head  7 

Hoi.  Ba,  pueritia,  with  a  horn  added. 

Moth.  Ba,  most  silly  sheep,  with  a  horn :— You 
hear  his  learning. 


1  Shakspeare  had  read  of  '  the  gardens  of  itie  Hea 
perides,- &n<\  thought  the  latter  word  was  the  name  of 
the  garden.  Some  of  his  contemporaries  have  made  the 
rame  mistake. 

a  Few  passages  have  been  more  discussed  than  this. 
The  most  plausible  inierpreiation  of  it  is,  '  Whenever 
tove  speaks,  all  the  gods  join  their  voices  in  harmonious 
concert.' 

8  i.  e.  that  is  pleasing  to  all  men.  So  in  the^anguage 
of  the  time  :— 17  likes  me  well,  for  it  pleases  me.  Shak- 
speare uses  the  word  licentiously  for  the  sake  of  the 
antithesis. 

4  In  tlie  days  of  archery,  it  was  of  consequence  to 
have  the  sun  at  the  back  of" the  bowmen,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy.  This  cirnimstance  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  our  Henry  V.  ai  the  Battle  of  Agiiicourf.  Shak- 
■peare  had,  perhaiM,  an  equivoque  in  hia  thoughts. 

6  Fair  love  Is  Venus.  So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra: 
'  Now  for  the  love  of  love,  and  Aer  soft  hours.' 

9  1.  e.  enough's  as  good  ass  feast. 

•  '  I  know  not  (says  Johnson)  what  de(re«  of  respect 


Shakspeare  intends  to  obtain  for  his  virar,  but  be  has 
here  put  into  his  mouth  a  finished  representation  of  col- 
loquial excellence.  It  is  very  difficult  to  add  any  thing 
to  his  character  of  the  school-master's  table  talk,  and 
pcrhajw  all  the  precepts  of  Castiglione  will  scarcely  ba 
found  to  comprehend  a  rule  for  conversation  so  justly 
delineated,  so  widely  dilated,  and  so  nicely  limited.* 

Reason,  here  sisriiifies  discourse  ;  audacious  Is  uasd 
in  a  good  sense  for  spirited,  animated,  eor\fident ;  of- 
feciion  is  affectation  j  opinion  is  ot>stinaey,  opinia- 
trete. 

8  /'(ted  is  polished. 

9  Tltrasorural  is  vainglorious,  boastful. 

10  Picked,  piked,  or  picket,  neat,  spruce,  over  nice : 
that  is,  too  nice  in  his  dress.  The  substantive  is  nsed 
by  Ben  Johnson  in  his  Discoveries :  Pickedness  for 
nicety  in  dress. 

11  A  common  expression  for  exact,  preeiee,  or  Jinia^ 
13  i.  e.  tlie  refuse  of  words.    The  refuse  meat  of  fami- 
lies was  put  into  a  basket,  and  given  to  ths  poor,  in 
Shakspcare's  time. 

13  Tills  word,  whenresoever  it  comes,  is  often  men- 
tioned as  the  longest  word  known. 

14  Kjlap-dragon  was  some  small  combustible  body 
set  on  fire  and  put  afloat  in  a  glass  of  liquor.  It  was  an 
act  of  dexterity  in  the  toper  to  swallow  it  without  bum- 
inf  his  moutii. 
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Hoi.  Quis,  quU,  thou  consonant  ? 

Moth.  The  third  of  the  five  vowels,  if  you  repeat 
them  ;  or  the  fifth,  if  I. 

Hoi.  I  will  repeat  them,  a,  e,  i. — 

Moth.  The  sheep :  the  other  two  concludes  it;  o,  u. 

Arm.  No  ,  by  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterra- 
neum,  a  sweet  touch,  a  quick  venew'  of  wit :  snip, 
snap,  (juick  and  home ;  il  rejoiceth  my  intellect : 
true  wit. 

Moth,  Offered  by  a  child  to  an  old  man  ;  which 
18  wit-old. 

Hoi.  What  is  the  figure  ;  what  is  the  figure  ? 

Moth.  Horns. 

Hoi.  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip  thy 

Moth.  Lend  me  your  horn  to  make  one,  and  I 
will  whip  about  your  infamy  circum  circa  ;  A  gig  of 
a  cuckold's  horn  ! 

Cost.  An  I  had  but  one  penny  in  the  world,  thou 
shouldst  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread :  hold,  there  is 
the  very  remuneration  I  had  of  thy  master,  thou 
half-penny  purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discre- 
tion. O,  an  the  heavens  were  so  pleased,  that  thou 
wert  but  my  bastard  !  what  a  joyful  father  wouldst 
thou  make  me  !  Go  to ;  thou  hast  it  ad  dunghill, 
at  the  fingers'  ends,  as  they  say. 

Hoi.  0, 1  smell  false  Latm  ;  dunghill  for  unguem. 

Arm.  Arts-man,  prceambula  ;  we  will  be  singled 
from  the  barbarous.  Do  you  not  educate  youth  at 
the  charge-house^  on  the  top  of  the  mountain? 

Hoi.  Or,  mons,  the  hill. 

Arm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure  for  the  mountain. 

Hoi.  I  do,  sans  question. 

Arm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure 
and  affection,  to  congratulate  the  princess  at  her 
pavilion,  in  the  posteriors  of  this  day ;  which  the 
rude  multitude  call,  the  afternoon. 

Hoi.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  sir, 
is  liable,  congruent,  and  measureabie  for  the  after- 
noon :  the  word  is  well  cull'd,  chose  ;  sweet  and 
apt,  I  do  assure  you,  sir,  I  do  assure. 

Arm.  Sir,  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman  ;  and  my 
familiar,  I  do  assure  you,  very  good  friend  : — For 
what  is  inward'  between  us,  let  it  pass : — I  do  be- 
seech thee,  remember  thy  courtesy  ;* — 1  beseech 
thee,  apparel  thy  head  ; — and  among  other  impor- 
tunate and  most  serious  designs, — and  of  great  im- 
port indeed,  too  ; — but  let  that  pass  ; — for  I  must 
tell  thee,  it  will  please  his  grace  (by  the  world) 
sometime  to  lean  upon  my  poor  shoulder ;  and  with 
his  royal  finger,  thus,  dally  with  my  excrement,' 
with  my  mustachio  :  but,  sweet  heart,  let  that  pass. 
By  the  world,  I  recount  no  fable  ;  some  certain  spe- 
cial honours  it  pleaseth  his  greatness  to  impart  to 
Armado,  a  soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen 
the  world :  but  let  that  pass. — The  very  all  of  all 
is, — but,  sweet  heart,  I  do  implore  secrecy, — that 
the  king  would  have  me  present  the  princess,  sweet 
chuck,  with  some  deliehtful  ostentation,  or  show,or 
pageant,  or  antic,  or  firework.  Now,  understand- 
ing that  the  curate  and  your  sweet  self,  are  good  at 
such  eruptions,  and  sudden  breaking  out  of  mirth, 
as  it  were,  I  have  acquainted  you  withal,  to  the  end 
to  crave  your  assistance. 

Hot.  Sir,  von  shall  present  before  her  the  nine 
worthies. — Sir  Nathaniel,  as  concerning  some  enter- 
tainment of  time,  some  show  in  the  posterior  of  this 
day,  to  be  rendered  by  our  assistance, — the  king's 
command,  and  this  most  gallant,  illustrate,  and 
learned  gentleman, — before  the  princess  ;  I  say, 
none  so  fit  as  to  present  the  nine  worthies. 

Nalh.  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy  enough 
to  present  them  ? 


1  A  hit.  i  Free-school.  3  Confidential. 

4  By  remember  Ik'/  courtesy,  Armado  probably  means 
'  remember  thai  all  this  time  thou  an  standing  with  thy 
hat  (iff.'  <The  putting  off  the  hat  at  table  is  a  kind  of 
courtesie  or  ceramonie  rather  to  be  avoided  than  other- 
wise.'— Florio^s  Second  Fnttes,  loill. 

5  The  beard  is  called  valour's  excrement  In  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice. 

6  i.  e,  shall  march,  or  walk  in  the  procession  for 
Pompcy, 


Hoi.  Joshua,  yourself;  myself,  or  this  gallant 
gentleman,  Judas  Maccabeus  ;  this  swain,  because 
of  his  great  limb  or  joint,  shall  pass"  Pompey  the 
great ;   the  page,  Hercules. 

Arm.  Pardon,  sir,  error :  he  is  not  quantity 
enough  for  that  worthy's  thumb :  he  is  not  so  big 
as  the  end  of  his  club. 

Hoi.  Shall  I  have  audience  ?  He  shall  present 
Hercules  in  minority  :  his  enter  and  exit  shall  be 
strangling  a  snake  ;  and  I  will  have  an  apology  for 
that  purpose. 

Moth,  An  excellent  device  !  so,  if  any  of  the  au- 
dience hiss,  you  may  cry  :  well  done  Hercules  !  now 
thou  crushest  the  snake  !  that  is  the  way  to  make  an 
offence  gracious ;'  though  few  have  the  grace  to 
do  it. 

Arm.  For  the  rest  of  the  worthies  ?—  'i 

Hoi.  I  will  play  three  myself.  ' 

Moth,  Thrice  worthy  gentleman  ! 

Arm.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing 

Hoi.  We  attend. 

Arm.  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge'  not,  an  antic. 
I  beseech  you,  follow. 

Hoi.  Via,^  goodman  Dull !  thou  h*t  spoken  no 
word  all  this  while. 

JhiU.  Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 

Hoi.  Allans  !  we  will  employ  thee. 

Dtdl.  I'll  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so ;  or  I  will 
play  on  the  tabor  to  the  worthies,  and  let  them 
dance  the  hay. 

Hoi.  Most  dull,  honest  Dull,  to  our  sport,  away. 

[JSxeunt. 
SCENE  n.     Another  part  of  the  same.     Before  the 

Princess's  Pavilion.   Enter  the  Princess,  Katha- 
rine, Rosaline,  and  Makia. 

Prin.  Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  de- 

If  fairings  thus  come  plentifully  in  ; 
A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamonds  ! — 
Look  you,  what  I  have  from  the  loving  king 

Ros.  Madam,  came  nothing  else  along  with  that? 
Prin.  Nothing  but  this  ?  yes,  as  much  love  in 
rhyme. 
As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margent  and  all ; 
That  he  was  fain  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name. 
Roa.  That  was  the  way  to  make  his  god-head 
wax :'" 
For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 
Kath.  Ay,  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too. 
Ros.  You'll  ne'er  be  friends  with  him  ;    he  kill'd 

your  sister. 
Kath.  He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and  heavy ; 
And  so  she  died :  had  she  been  light  like  you, 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit. 
She  might  have  been  a  grandara  ere  she  died  : 
And  so  may  you  ;  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 
Ros.  What's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse,"  of  this 

light  word  ? 
Kath.  A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark. 
Ros.  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out. 
Kath.  You'll  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snuff;'* 
Therefore  I'll  darkly  end  the  argument. 

Ros.  Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still   i'the 

dark. 
fTath.  So  do  not  you  ;  for  you  afc  a  light  wench. 
Ros.  Indeed,  I  weigh  not  you  ;  and  therefore  light. 
Kath.  You  weigh  me  not, — O,  that's  you  care  not 

for  me. 
Ros,  Great  reason ;  for,  Past  cure  is  still  past 

care. 
Prin.  Well  bandied  both:    a  set"  of  wit  well 
play'd. 


7  That  is,  convert  oiur  offence  against  yourselves  into 
a  dramatic  propriety. 

8  i.  e.  suit  not,  go  not. 

9  An  Italian  exclamation,  signifying  Courage  !  Come 
on  ! 

10  Grow. 

11  This  was  a  term  of  endearment  formerly. 

lU  Snuff  is  here  used  equivocally  for  anger,  and  the 
sjtuff  of  a  cand^    See  King  Henry  IV.  Act  i.  Sc.  3 
13  A  set  is  a  tenn  at  tennis  for  a  gaTne. 
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But  Rosaline,  you  have  a  faroar  too : 
Who  sent  it  ?  "and  what  is  it  ? 

Kos.  I  would,  you  knew  : 

And  if  my  face  were  but  as  fair  as  yours, 
My  favour  were  as  great :  be  witness  this. 
Nay,  I  have  verses  too,  I  thank  Biron  : 
The  numbers  true  :   and,  were  the  numb'ring  too, 
f  were  the  fairest  goddess  on  the  oround : 
I  am  compared  to  twenty  thousand  fairs. 
O,  he  hatn  drawn  my  picture  in  his  letter  ! 

Prin.  Any  thing  like  ? 

Ron.  Much,  in  uie  letters  ;  nothing  in  the  praise. 

Prin.  Beauteous  as  ink  ;  a  good  conclusion. 

Kath.  Fair  as  a  text  B  in  a  copy-book. 
.     Roa.  'Ware  pencils  ! '  How  !  let  me  not  die  your 

debtor, 
My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter : 
O,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's  ! 

ITath.  A  pox'  of  that  jest !  and  beshrew  all  shrows  ! 

Prin,  But  what  was  sent  to  you  from  fair  Dumain  7 

Kath.  Madam,  this  glove. 

Prin.  Did  he  not  send  you  twain. 

KtUh.  Yes,  madam  ;  and  moreover. 
Some  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover  : 
A  huge  translation  of  hypocrisy. 
Vilely  compil'ti,  profound  simplicity. 

Mar.  This,  and  these  pearls,  to  me  sent  Longa- 
ville ; 
The  letter  is  too  Ioih;  by  half  a  mile. 

Prin.  I  think  no  less  :  Dost  thou  not  wish  in  heart. 
The  chain  were  longer,  and  the  letter  short  7 

Mar.  Av,  or  I  woiud  these  hands  might  never  part. 

Prin.  We  are  wise  girls,  to  mock  our  lovers  so. 

Ros.  They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  so. 
That  same  Biron  I'll  torture  ere  I  go. 
O,  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week  !' 
How  I  would  make  him  fawn,  and  beg  and  seek  ; 
And  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times, 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes  ; 
And  sKape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behests  ; 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests  !* 
So  potent-like'  would  I  o'eTsway  nis  slate, 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate. 

Prin.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  ace 
catch'd, 
As  wit  tum'd  fool ;  folly,  in  wisdom  hatch'd, 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school ; 
And  wit's  own  grace  to  grace  a  learned  fool.* 

Ros.  The  blood  of  youth  bums  not  with  such  ex- 
cess, 
As  gravitv's  revolt  to  wantonness. 

Mar.  j'olly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note, 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  ilolh  dote  \ 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply, 
To  prove,  by  wit,  worth  in  simplicity. 

Enter  BoYET. 

Prin.  Here  comes  Bovet,  and  mirth  is  in  his  Ikce. 
Boyet.  O,  I  am  stabb'd  with  laughter !  Where's 

her  grace  7 
Prin.  Thy  news,  Boyet  7 

Boyet.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare  ! — 

Arm,  wenches,  arm  !  encounters  mounted  are 


1  She  advises  Katharine  to  6eirare  of  drawing  like- 
neaaea,  lest  she  should  retaliate. 

'1  Theobald  Is  scandalized  at  this  language  from  a 
princess.  But  Dr.  Farmer  observes  '  there  need  no  alarm 
— the  ainall -pox  only  is  alludeil  to  ;  with  which  it  seems 
Katharine  was  pitted ;  or  as  it  is  quaintly  expressed 
"  her  face  was  full  of  O's."  Davison  has  a  canzonet 
"on  his  lady's  sicknesse  of  thepoie;"  and  Dr.  Donne 
writes  to  his  sister,  "At  my  return  from  Kent,  I  found 
Pegge  haul  the  oojf."  '  Such  a  plague  was  the  atnali- 
pox  Ihrmerly,  that  iu  name  might  well  be  used  as  an 
Imprecation. 

3  This  is  an  expression  taken  from  the  hiring  of  ser- 
vants ;  meaning,  ■  I  wish  I  knew  that  he  was  in  love  with 
me,  or  my  serranf,'  as  the  phrase  is. 

4  The  meaning  of  this  obscure  line  seems  to  be, — I 
would  make  him  proud  to  flatter  me,  who  make  a  mock 
of  his  flattery. 

5  The  old  copies  read  pertaunt-liJte.  The  modem 
editioua  read  with  Sir  T.  Haiuner,   porterUUkti    of 


Against  your  peace  :  Love  doth  approach  disgnis'd, 
Armed  in  arguments  ;  you'll  be  surpris'd  : 
Muster  your  wits  :  stand  in  your  own  defence ; 
Or  hide  your  heeas  like  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 

PrtTi.  Saint  Dennis  to  saint  Cupid !  What  ar« 
they. 
That  charge  their  breath  against  us  7  say,  scout,  say. 

Boyet.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  sycamore, 
I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour : 
When  lo !  to  interrupt  ray  purpos'd  rest. 
Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  addrest 
The  king  and  his  companions  :  warily 
I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by, 
And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear ; 
That,  by  and  by,  disguis'd  they  will  be  here. 
Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page, 
That  well  by  heart  hatn  conn'd  his  embassage  : 
Action,  and  accent,  did  they  teach  him  there ; 
Tkua  muat  thou  apeak,  and  thtta  thy  body  bear. 
And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt. 
Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out; 
For,  quoth  the  king,  an  angtl  shall  tkou  Mte; 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  out  speak  audaeioHsly. 
The  boy  reply'd,  An  angti  is  not  evil; 
/should  have/ear'd  her,  had  she  been  a  devtL 
With   that   all   laugh'd,  and   clapp'd   him  on   the 

shoulder ; 
Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder. 
One  ruob'd  his  elbow,  thus  ;  and  fleer'd,  and  swore, 
A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before  : 
Another,  with  his  finger  and  nis  thumb, 
Cry'd.  Via  /*  we  vriiitWt,  come  vohat  VBtlleome: 
The  third  he  caper'd,  and  cried,  All  goes  well: 
The  fourth  tum'd  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  fell. 
With  that  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground. 
With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound, 
That  in  the  spleen  ridiculous*  appears, 
To  check  their  folly,  passion's  solemn  tears. 

Prin.  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  visit  us  7 

Boyet,  They  do,  thev  do ;  ajid  are  apparei'd  thus,- 
Like  Muscovites,  or  Russians:*  as  I  guess. 
The  purpose  is,  to  parle,  to  court,  and  dance  : 
And  every  one  his  love-feat  will  advance 
Unto  his  several  mistress  ;  which  they'll  know 
By  favours  several,  which  they  did  bestow. 

Prin.    And  will  they  so  7    the  gallants  shall  bs 
task'd: 
For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  mask'd  ; 
And  not  a  man  of  them  mall  h&ve  the  grace. 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  &oe. — 
Hold,  Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  sbalt  wear  ; 
And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  his  dear  : 
Hold,  take  thou  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  tnine}  ' 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline.^ 
And  change  your  favours  too ;  so  shall  your  loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceiv'd  by  these  removes. 

Ros.  Come  on,  then ;  wear  the  &vours  most  in 
sight. 

Koth.  But,  in  this  changing,  what  is  your  intent  ? 

Prin.  The  effect  of  my  intent  is  to  cross  theirs : 
They  do  it  but  in  mocking  merriment ; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  only  my  intent. 
Their  several  counsels  thev  unbosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook  ;  and  so  \>e  muck'd  witliat, 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet, 


which  Warburton  has  given  an  ingenioui  but  unfounded 
explanation. 

6  Johnson  remarks  tliat '  these  are  obaervations  wor- 
thy of  a  man  who  has  surveyed  human  nature  with  the 
closest  attention.* 

7  Via.     See  p.  83. 

8  Splren  ridieulous  is  a  ridtealoas  At  of  laughter. 
The  spleen  was  anciently  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
laughter. 

9  In  the  flrst  year  of  K.  Henry  VIll.  at  a  banquet  mads 
for  the  foreign  ambassadors  in  theparllamem  chamber 
at  Westminster,  '  came  the  L"rde  Henry  Earle  of  Wilt- 
shire and  the  Lonle  Fitzwaier.  in  two  long  gowiies  of 
yellow  satin  trsrersed  with  white  satin,  ktvI  in  every  | 
bend  of  white  was  a  bend  of  crimosen  sauin  after  the 
fashion  of  Russia  or  Ruslande.  with  furred  hattes  of  sreT 
on  their  heiles,  either  of  them  havyngan  hatcht-t  In  tbeW 
handes,  and  bootes  whh  pvkes  turned  up  '~HaU,  Htnrg 
VIII.  p.  9. 
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With  visages  display'd,  to  talk  and  greet. 

Ros.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to't? 

l*rin.  No  ;  to  the  death,  we  will  not  move  afoot : 
Nor  to  their  penn'd  speech  render  we  no  grace  ; 
But,  while  'tis  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

Boytt.  Why,  that  contempt  will  kill  the  speaker's 
heart, 
And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part. 

Pnn.  Therefore  1  do  it :   and,  I  make  no  doubt, 
Tlie  rest  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out. 
There's  no  such  sport,  as  sport  by  sport  o'ertlirown  ; 
To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our  ovni : 
So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game  ; 
And  ihev,  well  mock'd,  depart  away  with  shame. 
[Trumpets  sound  voithin. 

BoyeL    The  trumpet  sounds ;    be   mask'd,   the 
maskers  come.  [The  Ladies  mask. 

Enter  the  King,  Biron,  Losoaville,  and  Du- 
MAi^,  trt  Russian  habits,  and  masked;  Moth, 
Musicians,  and  Attendants. 

Moth.  All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth  ! 
Boyet.  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  taffata.' 
Moth.  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames, 

iThe  ladies  turn  their  backs  to  him. 
their — backs — to  mortal  views  ! 

Biron.   Thar  eyes,  villain,  their  eyes. 

Moth.  That  ever  turned  their  eyes  to  mortal  views  ! 

Out— 
Boyet.  True  ;  ovt,  indeed. 

Moth.  Out  of  your  farmers  heavenly  spirits,  vouch- 
safe 
Not  to  behold — 

Biron.   Once  to  behold,  rogtie. 

Moth.  Once  to  behold  with  your  sun-beamed  eyes. 

with  your  sun-beamed  eyes 

Boyet.  They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet ; 
You  were  best  call  it  daughter-beamed  eyes. 
Moth,  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings 

me  out. 
Biron.  Is    this  your  perfectness?    begone,  you 

rogue. 
Ros.  What  would  these  strangers  ?  know  their 
minds,  Boyet : 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  'tis  our  will 
That  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes  : 
Know  what  they  would. 

Boyet.  What  would  you  with  the  princess  ? 
Biron.  Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visitation. 
Ros.  What  would  they,  say  they  ? 
Boyet.  Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visitation. 
Ros.  Why  ,  that  they   have  j   and  bid  them  so 
be  gone. 
;    Boyet.  She  says,  you  have  it,  and  you  may  be 
gone. 
King.  Say  to  her  we  have  measur'd  many  miles, 
To  tread  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 

Boyet.  They  say  that  they  have  measur'd  many 
a  mile. 
To  tread  a  measure*  with  you  on  this  grass. 

Ros.  It  is  not  so  :  ask  them  how  many  inches 
Is  in  one  mile  :  if  they  have  measur'd  many. 
The  measure  then  of  one  is  easily  told. 

Boyet.  lf,to  come  hither  you  have  measur'd  miles, 
And  many  miles,  the  princess  bids  you  tell. 
How  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mile. 

Biron.  Tell  her  we  measure  them  by  weary  steps. 
Boyet.  She  hears  herself. 

Ros.  How  many  weary  steps, 

Of  many  weary  miles  you  have  o'ergone, 
Are  number'd  in  the  travel  of  one  mile  ? 

Biron.  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  you; 
Our  duty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite. 
That  we  may  do  it  still  without  accompt. 


1  i.  e.  the  taffata  masks  they  wore. 

2  A  s;rave  solemn  dance,  with  slow  and  measured 
steps,  like  the  minuet.  As  it  was  of  so  solemn  a  nature, 
it  was  performed  at  public  entertainments  in  the  Inns  of 
Court ;  and  it  tvas  not  unusual,  nor  thought  inconsistent, 
for  the  first  characters  in  the  law  to  bear  a  part  in  tread- 
ing a  measure.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  famous  for  it. 

3  When  (^ueen  Elizabeth  asked  an  ambassador  how 


Vouchsafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face, 
That  we,  like  savages,  may  worship  it. 

Ros.  My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 

King.  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do! 
Vouchsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stars,  to  shiner* 
(Those  clouds  remov'd)  upon  our  wai'ry  eyne. 

Ros.  O  vain  petitioner  !  beg  a  greater  matter  ; 
Thou  now  request's!  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

King.  Then  in  our  measure  vouchsafe  but  one 
change ; 
Thou  bid'st  me  beg  ;  this  begging  is  not  strange. 

Ros.    Play,   music,  then :  nay,  you  must  do  it 

soon.  [Music  plays. 

Not  yet : — no  dance : — thus  change  I  like  the  moon. 

King.  Will  you  not  dance  ?  How  ccwie  you  thus 
estrang'd  ? 

Ros.  You  took  the  moon  at  full ;  but  now  she's 
chang'd. 

King.  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the  man. 
The  music  plays  ;  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it. 

Ros.  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it. 

King.  But  your  legs  should  do  it. 

Ros.  Since  you  are  strangers  and  come  here  by 
chance, 
We'll  not  be  nice  ;  take  hands  ; — We  will  not  dance. 

King.  Why  take  we  hands,  then  ? 

Ros.  Only  to  part  friends  :— 

Court'sy,  sweet  hearts  ;  and  so  the  measure  ends. 

King,  More  measure  of  this  measure  ;  be  not  nice. 

Ros.  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 

King.  Prize  you  yourselves ;    What  buys  your 
company  ? 

Ros.  Your  absence  only. 

King.  That  can  never  be. 

Ros.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought :  and  so  adieu ; 
Twice  to  your  visor,  and  half  once  to  you  ! 

King.  If  you  deny  to  dance,  let's  hold  more  chat. 

Ros.  In  private  then. 

King.  I  am  best  pleas'd  with  that. 

[Tha/  converse  apart. 

Biron.  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word 
with  thee. 

Prin.  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar  ;  there  is  three. 

Biron.  Nay  then,  two  treys  (an  if  you  grow   so 
nice,) 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey  ; — ^Well  nm,  dice  ! 
There's  half  a  dozen  sweets. 

Prin.  Seventh  sweet,  adieu  ! 

Since  you  can  cog,*  I'll  play  no  more  with  you. 

Biron.  One  word  in  secret. 

Prin.  Let  it  not  be  sweet. 

Biron,  Thou  griev'st  my  gall. 

Prin.  Gall?  bitter. 

Biron.  Therefore  meet. 

[TTiey  converse  apait. 

Dum.  Will  you  vouchsafe  with  me  to  change  a 
word? 

Mar.  Name  it. 

Ihim.  Fair  lady, — 

Mar.  Say  you  so  ?  Fair  lord,— 

Take  that  for  your  fair  lady. 

Dum.  Please  it  you, 

As  much  in  private,  and  I'll  bid  adieu. 

[  They  converse  apart. 

Kath.  What,  was   your  visor  made   without  a 
tongue  ? 

long.  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  you  ask. 

Kath.  O,  for  your  reason  !  quicklv,  sir  ;  I  long. 

Long.  You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your  mask. 
And  would  afford  my  speechless  visor  half. 

Kath.  Veal,'  quoth  the  Dutchman  ; — Is  not  veal 
a  calf? 

Jjong.  A  calf,  fair  lady  ? 

Kath.  No,  a  fair  lord  calf. 

Long.  Let's  part  the  word. 


he  liked  her  ladies  ? — '  It  is  hard,'  said  he,  '  to  judge  of 
stars  in  the  presence  of  the  sun.' 

4  To  cog  is  to  lie  or  cheat.    Hence,  to  cog  the  dice. 

5  The  same  joke  occurs  in  '  Dr.  Dodypoll.'  '  Doct 
Hans,  my  very  speciall  friend  ;  fait  and  trot  me  b«  right 
glad  for  see  you  veaXe.  Hans.  What,  do  you  make  a 
calje  of  me,  M.  Doctor  ?' 
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Kath.  No,  nt  not  be  your  half: 
Take  all,  and  wean  it ;  it  may  prove  an  ox- 

Lang.  Look  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp 
mocks  ! 
\^  ill  vou  eive  horns,  chaste  lady  ?  do  not  so. 
Kath.  Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  horns  do  grow. 
L/m^.  One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I  die. 
Kaih.  Bleat  softly,  then,  the  butcher  hears  you 
crv.  t^Vy  <»«»"■»«  apart. 

Sor/et.  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as 
keen 
As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible, 
Cuttins  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen  : 

Above  the  sense  of  sense  :   so  sensible 
Seemeth  their  conference  ;  their  conceits  have  wines, 
Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter 
things. 
Ro*.  Not  one  word  more,  my  ma  ds ;  break  off, 

break  off. 
Siron.  By  heaven,  all  elry-beaten  with  pure  scoff! 
King.  Farewell,  mad   wenrhes  ;    you  have  sim- 
ple wits.      [Exeunt  King,  Lords,  Moth, 
Miuicj  ami  Attendants. 
Prin.  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovites. — 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wonder'd  at? 

Boyet.  Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths 

puff'd  out. 
Rm.  Well-likingi  wiu  they  have ;  groM,  gross ; 

faf,  fat. 
Prin.  O  poverty  in  wit,  kingly-poor  flout ! 
Will  ihey  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to-ni|^t  ? 

Or  ever,  but  in  visors,  show  tlicir  faces  ? 
This  pert  Biron  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 
Rm.  O  !   they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases ! 
The  king  was  weepine-ripe  for  a  good  word. 
Prin.   Biron  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  suit. 
Mar.  Dumain  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword  : 
No  point,^  quoth  I  ;    mv  servant  straight  was  mute. 
Kaih.  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o'er  hia  heart. 
And  trow  you  what  he  call'd  me  7 
Prin.  i  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath.  Yes,  in  good  faith. 

Prin.  Go,  sickness,  as  thou  art ! 

Rot.  Well,  better  wita  have  worn  plain  statute- 
caps.' 
But  will  you  hear  ?  the  king  is  my  love  sworn. 
Prin.  And  quick  Biron  hath  plighted  faith  tome. 
Knih.  And  Lon»aville  was  for  my  service  born. 
Mar.  Dumain  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 
Boyrt.  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear ; 
Immedialt'ly  they  will  again  be  here 
In  their  own  shapes  ;  for  it  can  never  be, 
They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 
Prin.  Will  thev  return  7 

Boyet.  They  will,  they  will,  God  knows  ; 

And  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows : 
Therefore,  change  favours  ;*  and,  when  they  repair, 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 
Prin.  How  blow  7  how  blow  7  speak  to  be  under- 
stood. 
Boyet.  Fair  ladies,  mask'd,  are  roses  in  their  bud  : 
Dismask'd,  their  dama.sk  sweet  commixture  shown. 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds,'  or  roses  blown. 

Prin.  Avaunt,  perplexity  !  What  shall  we  do. 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  7 

Rot.  Good  madam,  if  by  me  you'll  be  advis'd, 
Let's  mock  them  still,  as  well  known,  as  disguis'd  ; 

1  Wfll-likinft  Is  the  same  as  well-conditioned,  fat. 
So  In  Job,  xxxlx.  4.  Their  young  ones  are  in  good- 
tikinr. 

3  No  point.  A  quibble  on  the  French  adverb  of  ne- 
gatinn,  as  before.  An  li.  8c.  I. 

3  An  art  was  passed  the  18th  of  Elizabeth  (1571,)  'For 
the  rontiniianre  of  mnkinc  and  wearing  woollen  rape. 
In  behalf  of  the  trade  of  cappers,  providing  that  all 
above  the  Kge  of  six  jrrnrs  (except  the  nobility  and  imme 
other*,)  shoiild  on  Sahtiath  davs  and  holidays,  wear  caps 
of  wool,  knit,  chicked,  and  tireseed  in  England,  upon 
pennltv  of  ten  groats.' 

The  term  Jlot  eap  for  a  citizen  will  now  be  familiar  to 
moat  renders  from  the  use  maile  of  it  by  ih*  author  of 
The  Fortimcii  of  Nigel.  Tha  meanin?  of  this  passage 
probably  is,  'txtttr  viU  natfbtfimndaimnftiHMntM^ 


Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 
Disguis'd  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless*  gear  ; 
And  wonder,  what  they  were  ;  and  to  what  einl 
Their  shallow  shows,  and  prologue  vilely  penn'df 
And  their  rough  carriage  so  ridiculous. 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 

Boyet.  L.idies,  withdraw  ;  the  gallants  are  at  hand. 

Prin.  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over  land. 
[Exeunt  Princess,  Ros.  Kath.  and  Makia. 

Enter  the  King,  BiROir,  Lohoatillc,    and 
Dumain,  m  their  proper  habits. 

King.  Fair  sir,  God  save  you !    Where  is  the 
princess  ? 

Boyet.  Gone  to  her  tent :  Please  it  your  majesty, 
Command  me  any  service  to  her  thither  ? 

King.  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for  one 
word. 

Boyet.  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  mv  lord. 

'[ExiL 

Biron.  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit,  as  pigeons  peas  j 
And  utters  it  again  when  Jove  doth  please  : 
He  is  wit's  pedler :  and  retails  his  wares 
At  «vakes  and  wassels,'  meetings,  markets,  fairs; 
And  we  that  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know. 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve  ; 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve  : 
He  can  carve  too,  and  lisp  :  Why  this  is  he, 
That  kiss'd  away  his  hand  in  courtesy  ; 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice. 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms  ;  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean*  most  meanly ;  and,  in  ushering, 
Mend  him  who  can  :   the  ladies  call  him,  sweet  ; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kiss  his  feet : 
This  is  the  flower  that  smiles  on  every  one. 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales  bone:* 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt, 
Pav  him  the  due  of  honey-tongucd  Boyet. 

King,  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue  with  my  hewt|  i 
That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part ! 

Enter  the  Princess,  ui'her'dby  Botet  ;  RosAUirx,  ; 
Maria,  KATRARtifc,  and  Attendant*. 
Biron,  See  where    it  comes ! — Behaviour,  what 
wert  thou, 
Till  this  man  show'd  thee  ?  and  what  art  Ihou  now  7 
King.  All  hail,  sweet  madam,  and  fair  lime  of  day ' 
Prin.  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 
King.  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may. 
Pnn.  Then  wish  me  better,  I  will  give  you  leave. 
King.  We  came  to  visit  you  ;  and  purpose  now 
To  lead  you  to  our  court :  vouchsafe  it   then. 
Pnn.  This  field  shall  hold  me  ;  and  so  hold  your 
vow : 
Nor  God,  nor  I,  delight  in  perjw'd  men. 
King.  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  yoti  provoke  ; 

The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 
Prin.  You    nirk-name  virtue  :  rice  you  should 
have  spoke  ; 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 
I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest : 


4  Features,  coiintenanres. 

5  Ladifx  jinmask'il  are  like  angelt  railing  rfimdt, 
or  letting  those  clouils  which  obscured  their  brirhcneas 
ginJc  before  them.  So  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Ad 
i.  8c.  1. 

'  Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  rfba.» 
8  Uncouth. 

7  Wastrlf.  Festive  meetinn,  drinking-bouts :  fVom 
the  Saxon  ipo*-**/,  be  In  health,  which  was  the  form  of 
drinking  a  health  ;  the  cuoinmaryanawer  to  which  was 
drinr-htrl,  I  drink  your  heakh.  The  >»»«>ff-cwi>.  trat- 
tel-hotcl,  trastel-hrrad,  waeeel-eandte,  were  all  aids  or 
accompaniments  to  feailvky. 

8  The  tenor  in  music. 

S  Whales  bone :  the  Saxon  genhive  ease.  It  is  a 
common  comparison  in  the  old  poets.  This  bone  was 
the  tooth  of  the  Horse-tchaU,  none,  or  walrus,  new 
•ttpaneded  bjr  t««rr< 
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SCEXK    II. 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


So  much  I  hate  a  breaking-cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integrity. 
King.  O,  you  have  lived  in  desolation  here, 

Unseen,  unvisited,  much  to  our  shame. 
Prin.  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  it  is  not  so,  I  swear  ; 
We  have  had  pastimes  here,and  pleasant  game; 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 
King.  How,  madam  ?  Russians  ? 
Prin.  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord  ; 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship,  and  of  state. 

Ros.  Madam,  speak  true  : — It  is  not  so,  my  lord  ; 
My  lady,  (to  the  manner  of  the  days,') 
In  courtesy,  gives  undeserving  praise: 
We  four,  mdeed,  confronted  here  with  four 
In  Russian  habit :  here  thev  stay'd  an  hour. 
And  talk'd  apace  ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord, 
They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
I  dare  not  call  them  fools  ;  but  this  I  think, 
When  thev  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  drink. 
Biron.  This  jest  is  dry  to  me. — Fair,  gentle  sweet, 
^our  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish  ;  when  we  greet 
,With  eyes  best  seeing  heaven's  fiery  eye, 
By  light  we  lose  light :  Your  capacity 
.Is  of  that  nature,  Uiat  to  your  huge  store 
Wise  things  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 
Ro*.  This  proves  you  wise  and  rich ;  for  in  my 

eye, — 
Biron.  1  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 
Ros.  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  you  belong. 
It  were  a  fault  to  snatch  words  from  my  tongue. 
Biron.  O,  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess. 
Ros.  All  the  fool  mine  ? 

Biron.  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Ros.  Which  of  the  visors  was  it,  that  you  wore  ? 
Biron.  Where  ?  when  ?  what  visor  ?  why  demand 

you  this  ? 
Ros.  There,  then,  that  visor  j  that  superfluous 
case, 
vThat  hid  the  worse,  and  show'd  the  better  face. 
King.  We  are  descried  ;  they'll  mock  us  now 

downright. 
Dum.  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest. 
N    Prin.  Amaz'd,  my  lord  ?    Why  looks  your  high- 
ness sad  ? 
Ros,  Help,  hold  his  brows  !  he'll  swoon !    Why 
look  you  pale  ? — 
Sea-sick,  I  think,  coming  from  Muscovy. 
(     Biron.  Thus   pour  the  stars   down   plagues   for 
perjury. 
Can  any  face  of  brass  hold  longer  out  ? — 
Here  stand  I,  lady  ;  dart  thy  skill  at  me  j 

Bruise  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout; 
Thrust  thy  sharp  wit  quite  through  my  ignorance  ; 
^        Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit; 
And  I  will  wish  thee  never  more  to  dance. 
Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait. 
O !  never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd. 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  schoolboy's  tongue  ; 
Nor  never  come  in  visor  to  my  friend  ;* 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song; 
Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-pil'd'  hyperboles,  spruce  affectation. 
Figures  pedantical ;  these  summer-flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation  : 
I  do  forswear  them,  and  I  here  protest, 

By  this  white  glove,  (how  white  the  hand,  God 
knows!) 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  express'd 

In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes  : 
And,  to  begin,  wench, — so  God  help  me,  la ! — 
My  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 
Ros.  Sans  sans,  I  pray  you.* 


1  After  the  fashion  of  the  times. 

2  Mistress.  3  A  metaphor  from  the  pile  of  velvet. 

4  i.  e.  without  French  words,  I  pray  you. 

5  This  was  the  inscription  put  upon  the  doors  of  houses 
infected  with  the  plague.  The  tokens  of  the  plague 
were  the  first  spots  or  discolorations  of  the  skin. 

6  That  is,  how  can  those  be  liable  to  forfeiture  that 
begin  the  process.'  The  quibble  lies  in  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  sue,  which  signifies  to  proceed  to  law,  and 
to  petition. 

7  i.  e.  you  care  not,  or  do  not  regard  forrwearing. 
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Biron.  Yet  I  have  a  trick     *"  -     ■■/■  :i  *  .-A 

Of  the  old  rage  : — bear  with  me,  I  am  sick ; 
I'll  leave  it  by  degrees.     Soft,  let  us  see  ;—  / 

Write,  Lord  have  mercy  on  its,''  on  those  three  ;      ' 
They  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies, 
They  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes  : 
These  lords  are  visited  ;  you  are  not  free. 
For  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 

Prin.  No,  they  are  free,  that  gave  these  tokens 
to  us. 

Biron.  Our  states  are  forfeit,  seek  not  to  undo  us. 

Ros.  It  is  not  so  :   For  how  can  this  be  true, 
That  you  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue  ?® 

Biron.  Peace  ;  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Ros.  Nor  shall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 

Biron.  Speak  for  yourselves,  my  wit  is  at  an  end. 

King.  Teach    us,  sweet  madam,  for  our   ruda 
transgression, 
Some  fair  excuse. 

Pnn.  The  fairest  is  confession. 

Were  you  not  here,  but  even  now,  disguis'd '/ 

King.  Madam,  I  was. 

Prin.  And  were  you  well  advis'd  ? 

King.  I  was,  fair  madam. 

Prin,  When  you  then  were  here, 

What  did  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear  ? 

King.  That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did  respect 
her. 

Prin.  When  she  shall  challenge  this,  you  will 
reject  her. 

King.  Upon  mine  honour,  no. 

Prin.  Peace,  peace,  forbear ," 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force'   not  to  forswear. 

King.  Despise  me,  when  I  break  this  oath  of  tnine. 

Prin.  I  will ;  and  therefore  keep  it : — Rosaline, 
What  did  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear  ? 

Ros.  Madam,  he  swore,  that  he  did  hold  Ine  dear 
As  precious  eye-sight ;  and  did  value  me 
Above  this  world  :  adding  thereto,  moreover. 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Prin.  God  give  thee  joy  of  him  !  the  noble  lord 
Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word. 

King.  What  mean  you,  madam  ?  by  my  life,  my 
troth, 
I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 

Ros.  By  heaven,  you  did  ;  and  to  confirm  it  plain, 
You  gave  me  this :  but  lake  it,  sir,  again. 

King.  My  faith,  and  this,  the  princess  I  did  give ; 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 

Prin.  Pardon,  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear  ; 
And  lord  Biron,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear : — _ 
What ;  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again? 

Biron.  Neither  of  either  ;  I  remit  both  twain..^ 
I  see  the  trick  on't : — Here  was  a  consent,'  .- 

(Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment,) 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy  : 
Some   carry-tale,  some   please-man,   some    slight 

zany,' 
Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,   some 

Dick,— 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  jeers  ;'"■  and  knows  the 

trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh,  when  she's  dispos'd, — 
Told  our  intents  before  ;  which  once  disclos'd, 
The  ladies  did  change  favours  ;  and  then  we,         .> 
Following  the  signs,"  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 
Now,  to  our  perjury  to  add  more  terror. 
We  are  again  forsworn  ;  in  will  and  error." 
Much  upon  this  it  is : — And  might  not  you, 

[To  BOTET. 
Forestall  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue  ? 
Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire," 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ? 


S  .\n  agreement,  a  conspiracy.  See  as  You  Like  It, 
Act  ii.  Sc.  2. 

9  Buffoon. 

10  The  old  copies  read  t/eeres,  the  emendation  it 
Theobald's. 

11  i.  e.  first  in  will,  and  afterwards  in  error. 

12  From  esquierre,  Fr.  mle,  or  square.  The  sense  is 
similar  to  the  proverbial  saying— Ae  has  got  the  length 
of  her  foot. 
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Act  V. 


And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire,  I 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily? 
You  put  our  page  out :  Go,  you  are  allow'd  ;' 
Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you  7  there's  an  eye, 
Wounds  like  a  ieaden  sword. 

Boyet.  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run. 

Biron.  Lo,  he  is  tiltmg  straight !  Peace  ;  1  have 
done. 

Enter  Costard. 
Welcome,  pure  wit !  thou  partest  a  fair  fray. 

Cost  O  Lord,  sir,  they  would  know, 
Whether  the  three  worthies  shall  come  in,  or  no. 

Biron.  What,  are  there  but  three  ? 

Cost.  No,  sir ;  but  it  b  vara  fine. 

For  every  one  pursents  three. 

Biron.  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

CosL  Not  so,  sir  ;  under  correction,  sir  ;  I  hope, 
it  is  not  so : 
You  cannot  beg  us,*  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir ;    we 

know  what  we  know  : 
I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir, — 

Biron.  Is  not  nine. 

Cost.  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  where- 
until  it  doth  amount. 

Biron.   By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes  for 
nine. 

Cost.  O  lord,  sir,  it  were  pity  you  should  get  your 
living  by  reckoning,  sir. 

Biron.  How  much  is  it  ? 

Cost.  O  Lord,  sir,  the  parties  themselves,  tlie  ac- 
tors, sir,  will  show  whereuntil  it  doth  amount :  for 
my  own  part,  I  am,  as  they  say,  but  to  parfect  one 
man,— «^en  one  poor  man ;   Pompion  the  great,  sir. 

Biron,  Art  thou  one  of  the  worthies  ? 

Cost.  It  plea-sed  them,  to  think  me  worthy  of 
Pompion  the  great :  for  mine  own  part,  I  know  not 
the  degree  of  the  worthy  ;  but  I  am  to  stand  for  him. 

Biron,  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 

Cost.  We  will  turn  it  finfely  off,  sir  ;  we  will  take 
some  care.  [Exit  Cost  a  an. 

King.  Biron,  they  will  shame  us,  let  them  not  ap- 
proach. 

Biron.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord :    and  'tis 
some  policy 
To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his 
company.  1 

King.  I  say,  they  shall  not  come. 

Prin.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'errule  you  now  ; 
That  sport  best  pleases,  that  doth  least  know  how : 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Die  in  the  leal  of  them  which  it  presents,' 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth ; 
When  great  things  labouring*  perish  in  their  birth. 
,  JBircn.  A  right  description  olour  sport,  my  lord. 

Enter  Armado. 
Arm.  Anointed.  I  implore  so  much  expense  of  thy 
royal  sweet  breath,  as  will  utter  a  brace  of  words. 
[Armado  convents  with  the  King,  and  delivers 
him  a  paper.] 


I  That  Is,  you  are  an  allowed  or  a  licensed  fool  or 
jester. 

a  In  the  old  common  law  was  a  writ  rfe  idiola  inqui- 
rendo,  under  which  if  a  man  was  legally  proved  an 
idiot,  the  prolita  uf  hid  laitiU,  and  the  custody  of  his  per- 
son, might  be  granted  by  the  king  lo  any  subject.  Such 
a  person,  when  this  grant  was  asked,  was  said  to  be 
begged  for  a  fool.  Sec  Blackstone,  b.  1.  c.  8.  I)  19.  One 
of  the  legal  teats  appears  to  have  been  to  try  whether 
the  party  could  answer  a  simple  arithmetical  question. 

8  The  old  copies  read — 

'  Dies  in  the  zeal  of  that  which  it  presents.' 
The  emendation  in  the  text  is  Mnlone's,  and  he  thus  en- 
deavours to  give  this  obscure  passage  a  meaning.  The 
word  it,  I  believe,  refers  to  »/>or/.  That  sport,  gays  the 
princess,  pleases  best,  where  the  artors  are  least  skilful ; 
where  zeal  strives  to  please,  and  the  contents,  or  great 
things  attempted,  perish  in  the  very  act  of  l>eing  pro- 
ducrd,  from  the  ardent  zeal  of  (hose  who  present  the 
■poritve  ontrrtainment.  It,  however,  may  refer  to  con- 
tents, and  ilmt  word  may  mean  the  most  material  part 
ofthaexhibitian. 


Prin.  Doth  this  man  serve  God  7 

Biron.  Why  ask  you  ? 

Prin.  He  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's  makmg. 

Arm.  That^s  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey  mo- 
narch :  for,  I  protest,  the  schoolmaster  is  exceeding 
fantastical ;  too,  too  vain  ;  too,  too  vain  :  But  we 
will  put  it,  as  they  say,  to  fortuna  delta  guerra.  I 
wish  you  the  peace  of  mind,  most  royal  couple- 
ment.'  [Exit  Armado. 

King.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of  wor- 
thies :  He  presents  Hector  of  Troy  ;  the  swain, 
Pompey  the  great ;  the  parish  curate,  Alexander; 
Armado's  page,  Hercules  ;  the  pedant,  Judas  Ma- 
chabaeus. 

And  if  these  four  worthies  in  their  first  show  thrive. 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the  other 
five. 

Biron.  There  is  five  in  the  first  show. 

King.  You  are  deceiv'd,  'tis  not  so. 

Biron.  The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge-pnest, 
the  fool,  and  the  boy  : — 

A  bare  throw  at  novum  ;*   and  the  whole  world  again. 

Cannot  prick'  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein. 

King.  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she  cornea 

amain. 

[Seats  brought  for  the  King,  Princeaa,  &c 

Pageant  of  the  Nine  Worthies. 
Enter  Costakd  emCd,for  Pompey. 
Cost.  /  Pompey  aw, —  I 

Boyet.  Ton  lie,  you  ire  not  he. 

Cost.  /  Pompey  omj- 

Boyet.  With  Ubbard's  head  on  knee.* 

Biron  Well  said,  old  mocker ;  I  must  needs  be 

friends  with  thee. 
Cost.  /  Pompey  am.,  Pompey,  surMtm^d  the  big,^ 
Dum.  The  great. 

Cost.  It  is  great,  sir ; — Pompey  sumam^d  the  great; 
Thai  oft  in  jteld,  with  targe  md  thieid,  did  mcAt  iMy 

Joe  to  sweat : 
And  travelling  along  this  eocat,  I  hert  am  com*  bg 

chance; 
And  lay  my  arms  be/ore  the  legs  of  thi»  tweet  tatt  of 

Prance. 
If  your  ladyship  would  say.  Thanks,  Pompey,  1  had 
done. 
Prin.  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey. 
Cost.  'Tis  not  so  much  worth ;  out,  I  hope,  I  was 
perfect :   I  made  a  Uttle  fault  in,  great. 

Biron.  My  bat  to  a  halfpenny,  Pompey  proves  the 
best  worthy. 

Enter  Natbaitiel  trnCd,  for  Alexander. 

Natb.  When  m  the  world  I  liv'd,  J  was  the  world'i 
commander  ; 
By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  con' 

quertng  might  : 
My  'scutcheon  plain  declare*  that  I  am  Alisander. 
Boyet.  Your  nose  says,  no,  you  are  not ;  for  it 

stands  too  right.' 
Biron.  Your  nose  smells,  no,  in  this,  most  tender* 

smelling  knight." 
Prin.  The  conqueror  is  dismay'd  :  Proceed,  food 
Alexander. 


I 


4  Lahmiring  here  means  In  ihe  act  of  parturition. 

5  This  word  is  used  again. by  Shakspeare  in  his  31sl 
Sonnet : 

'  Making  a  eotiplement  of  proud  compare.' 

6  A  game  at  dice,  properly  called  norrm  quinout, 
from  the  principal  throws  being  nine  and  ftrr.  The 
first  folio  reads  '  .Abate  throw.'  fcc.  The  second  folio, 
which  reads  '  A  bare  throw,'  is  evidently  right. 

7  Pick  out. 

S  This  alludes  to  the  old  heroic  habits,  which,  nn  th« 
knees  and  shoulders,  had  sometimes  by  way  of  oma* 
ment  the  resemblance  of  a  leopard's  or  lion's  head.  8e« 
Cotgrave'8  Dictionary,  in  v.  tlaatfuine. 

n  It  should  be  reinenibered,  to  relish  this  joke,  thai 
the  head  of  Alexander  was  obliquely  placed  on  his 
shoulders. 

10  'His  (Alexander's)  body  had  so  sweet  a  smell  of 
iLTlfc  ihnt  all  the  apparcll  he  wore  next  niiio  bis  IkhIv. 
tooke  thereof  a  passing  dclii;hiful  savour,  4         ■    ' 
been  perfumed.'    Sorih^oP^utarcH. 


his  iKHiy. 
ii  it  had 
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Nalh.  IVken  in  the  world  lUv'd,  I  was  the  world's 

commander  ; — 
Boyet.   Most  true,  'tis  right ;  you  were  so,  Ali- 

sander. 

Biron.  Pompey  the  great, 

Cost.  Your  servant,  and  Costard. 

Biron.   Take    away  the   conqueror,   take    away 

Cost.  6,  sir,  [To  Nath.]  you  have  overthrown 
Alisauder  the  conqueror !  You  will  be  scraped  out 
of  the  painted  cloth  for  this:  your  lion,  that  holds 
his  poll-ax  sitting  on  a  close-stool,'  will  be  given 
to  A-jax  :  he  will  be  the  ninth  worthy.  A  con- 
queror, and  afeard  to  speak !  run  away  for  shame, 
Alisander.  [Nath.  raires.\  There,  an't  shall  please 
you  ;  a  foolish  mild  man  ;  an  honest  man,  look  you, 
and  soon  dash'd !  He  is  a  marvellous  good  neigh- 
bour, in  sooth  ;  and  a  very  good  bowler ;  but,  for 
Alisander,  alas,  you  see  how  'tis; — a  little  o'er- 
parted  : — But  there  are  worthies  a  coming  will  speak 
their  mind  in  some  other  sort. 

Prin.  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey. 

Enter  Holofebnes  arm^d,  for  Judas,  and  Moth 
arvi'djfor  Hercules. 

Hoi.  Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp, 

Whose  dubkilVd  Cerberus,  that  three-headed  canus, 
And,  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child,  a  shrimp. 

Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  m  his  nianus  : 
Quoniam,  he  seemeth  in  minority  ; 
Ergo,  /  come  with  this  apology. — 
Keep  some  state  in  thy  exit,  and  vanish. 

[Exit  Moth. 

Hoi.  Judas  I  am, — 

Dum.  A  Judas ! 

Hoi.  Not  Iscariot,  sir. — 
Judas  I  am,  ycleped  Machabasus. 

Dum.  Judas  Machabaeus  dipt,  is  plain  Judas. 

Biron.    A  kissing  traitor : — How  art  thou  prov'd 
Judas  ? 

Hoi.  Judas  I  am, — 

Dum.  The  more  shame  for  you,  Judas. 

Hoi.  What  mean  you,  sir  ? 

BoyeL  To  make  Judas  hang  himselfl 

HoL  Begin,  sir  ;  you  are  my  elder. 

Biron.  Well  follow'd :   Judas  was  hang'd  on  an 
elder. 

Hoi.  I  will  not  be  put  out  of  countenance. 

Biron.  Because  thou  hast  no  face. 

Hoi.  What  is  this? 

Boyet.  A  cittern  head.' 

Duin.  The  head  of  a  bodkin, 

Biron.  A  death's  face  in  a  ring. 

D)ng.  The  face  of  an  old  Roman  coin,  scarce  seen. 

Boyei'lThe  pummel  of  Caesar's  faulchion. 
•    Dum.  The  carv'd-bone  face  on  a  flask.' 

Biron.  St.  George's  half-cheek  in  a  brooch.* 

Dum.  Ay,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 

Biron.  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer  ; 
And  now,  forward ;  for  we  have  put  thee  in  coun- 
tenance. 

Hoi.  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 

Biron.  False  ;  we  have  given  thee  faces. 

HoL  But  you  have  out-fac'd  them  all. 

Biron.  An  thou  wert  a  hon,  we  would  do  so. 

Boyet.  Ther<,fore,  as  he  is,  an  ass,  let  him  go. 
And  so  adieu,  sweet  Jude  !  nay,  why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

Dum.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 

Biron.  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude  ?  give  it  him  : — 
Jud-as,  away. 

Hoi.  This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not  humble. 

Boyet.  A  light  for  monsieur  Judas :  it  grows  dark, 
he  may  stumble. 


Prin.  Alas,  poor  Machabaeus,  how  hath  he  been 
baited ! 
ErUer  Arm  ado  arm^d,for  Hector. 
Biron.  Hide    thy   head,    Achilles ;    here   comes 
Hector  in  arms. 

Dum.  Though  my  mocks  come  home  by  me,  I 
will  now  be  merry.  ^   . 

King.  Hector  was  but  a  Trojan'  in  respect  of  this. 
Boyet.  But  is  this  Hector  ? 

Dum.  I  think,  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timber'd. 
I>nng.  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector. 
Dum.  More  calf,  certain. 

Boyet.  No  ;  he  is  best  indued  in  the  small.  | 

Biron.  This  cannot  be  Hector. 
Dum.  He's  a  god  or  a  painter ;  for  he  makes  faces. 
Arm.    The  armipotent  Mars,    of  lance*^  the  al' 
mighty. 
Gave  Hector  a  gift,— 
Dum.  A  gilt  nutmeg. 
Biron.  A  lemon. 
L/mg.  Stuck  with  cloves. 
Dum.  No,  cloven. 
Arm.  Peace. 
The  armipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 

Gave  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  Jlion  ; 
A  man  so  breath'd,  that  certain  he  wovMJight,  yea 

From  mom  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 
I  am  that  flower, — 

Dum.  That  mint. 

Jjong.  That  columbine. 

Arm.  Sweet  lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 
Ijong.    I  must  rather  give  it  the  rein  ;  for  it  runs 
against  Hector. 

Dum.  Ay,  and  Hector's  a  greyhound. 
Arm.  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten  ; 
sweet  chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried : 
when  he  breath'd,  he  was  a  man — But  I  will  for- 
ward with  my  device  :  Sweet  royalty,  [to  the  Prin- 
cess] bestow  on  me  the  sense  of  hearing. 

[Biron  whispers  Costard. 
Prin.  Speak,  brave  Hector ;  we  are  much  de- 
lighted. 
Arm.  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 
Boyet.  Loves  her  by  the  foot. 
Dum.  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 
Arm.  This  Hector  far  surmounted  Hamdbal,-^ 
Cost.  The  party  is  gone,  fellow  Hector,  she  is 
gone  ;  she  is  two  months  on  her  way. 
Arm.  What  meanest  thou  I 
Cost.  Faith,  unless  you  play  the  honest  Trojan, 
the  poor  wench  is  cast  away :  she's  quick  ;  the  child 
brags  in  her  belly  already  ;  'tis  yours. 

Arm.  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates? 

thou  shalt  die. 
Cost.  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipp'd,  for  Jsque- 
netta  that  is  quick  by  him  ;  and  hang'd,  for  Pompey 
that  is  dead  by  him. 

Dum.  Most  rare  Pompey  ! 
Boyet.  Renowned  Pompey  ! 
Biron.   Greater  than  great,   great,  great,   great 
Pompey  !   Pompey  the  huge  1 
Dum.  Hector  trembles. 

Biron.    Pompey  is  moved  :■>— More  Ates,'  more 
Ates  ;  stir  them  on!  stir  them  on  ! 
Dum.  Hector  will  challenge  him. 
Biron.  Ay,  if  he  have  no  more  man's  blood  in's 
belly  than  will  sup  a  flea. 
Arm.  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 
Cost.    I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern 
man  ;'  I'll  slash  ;    I'll  do  it  by  the  sword  : — I  pray 
you,  let  me  borrow  my  arms  again. 


1  This  alluiles  to  the  arms  given,  in  the  old  history 
of  the  Nine  Worthies,  to  Alexander,  'the  which  did 
bear  geules  a  lion  or,  seiante  in  a  chayer,  holding-  a 
battle -axe  argent.' 

■2  The  cittern,  a  musical  instrument  like  a  guitar, 
hail  usually  a  head  grotesquely  carved  at  the  extremity 
ol  the  neck  and  fin?er-board  :  hence  these  jests. 

3  i.  e.  a  soldier's  powder-horn. 

4  A  brooch  was   an  ornamental  clasp  for  fastej^ng  j  northern  counties. 


hat'bands,  girdles,  mantles,  &c.  a  brooch  of  lead,  be- 
cause  of  his  pale  and  wan  complexion,  his  leaden  hue. 

5  Trojan  is  suppcsed  to  have  been  a  cant  term  for 
a  thief.  It  was,  however,  a  familiar  name  for  any  equal 
or  inferior. 

6  i.  e.  lance-men. 

7  i.  e.  more  instigation.  Ate  was  the  goddess  of  dis- 
cord. 

8  Vir  Borealis,  a  clown.  See  '  An  Optick  Glasse  of 
Humours,  by  T.  W.  1663.'  The  reference  may  be, 
however,  to  the  particulai'  use  of  the  quarter-staff  m  the 
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Act  V 


JhtnL  Room  for  the  incensed  worthies. 

Cost.  I'll  do  it  in  my  shirt. 

Jhim.  Most  resolute  Pompey  ! 

Moth,  Master,  let  nae  take  you  a  buttonhole  lower. 
Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat  7 
What  mean  you  7  you  will  lose  your  reputation. 

jirm.  Gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  pardon  me ;  I  will 
not  combat  in  my  shirt. 

Jhim.  Tou  may  not  deny  it ;  Pompey  hath  made 
the  challenge. 

Arm,  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 

Biron.  What  reasons  have  you  for't  7 

Arm.  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt  ; 
I  go  woolward*  for  penance. 

Boyet.  True,  and  it  was  enjoin'd  him  in  Rome  for 
want  of  linen  :  since  when,  I'll  be  sworn,  he  wore 
none,  but  a  dish-clout  of  Jaquenetta's ;  and  that  a' 
wears  next  his  heart  for  a  favour. 

Enter  a  Messenger  Moirsirux  Mkhcads. 

Mer.  God  save  you,  Madam. 

Prin.  Welcome,  Mercade  ; 
But  that  thou  interrupt'st  our  merriment. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry,  madam  ;  for  the  news  I  bring, 
Is  heavy  in  my  tongue.     The  king  your  father — 

Prin.  Dead,  for  my  Ufe. 

Mer.  Even  so  ;  my  tale  is  told. 

Biron,  Worthies,  away  ;  the  scene  berins  to  cloud. 

Arm,  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free  breath  : 

1  have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole 

of  discretion,'  and  I  will  right  myself  like  a  soldier. 

[JSxeunt  VVorihe*. 

King.  How  fares  your  majesty  7 

Prin,  Boyet,  prepare  ;  I  will  away  to-night. 

King,  Madam,  not  so  ;  I  do  beseech  you,  stay. 

Prin.   Prepare,  I   say. — I   thank  you,   gracious 
lords, 
For  all  yoitr  fair  endeavours  ;  and  entreat. 
Out  of  a  new-sad  soul,  that  you  vouchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom,  to  excuse,  or  hide, 
The  liberal'  opposition  of  «ur  spirits : 
If  over-boldly  we  have  borne  ourselves 
In  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentleness 
Was  guilty  of  it. — Farewell,  worthy  lord  ! 
A  heavy  heart  bears  not  an  humble*  tongue : 
Excuse  me  ao,  coming  so  short  of  thanks 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  oblain'd. 

King.  The  extreme  parts  of  time  extremely  form 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed  ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose,'  decides 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate : 
And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love, 
The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince ;' 
Yet,  since  lote's  argument  was  first  on  foot. 
Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 
From  what  it  purpos'd  ;   since,  to  wail  friends  lost. 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable. 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prin.  I  understand  you  not ;  my  griefs  are  double. 

Biron,  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of 
grief; 
And  by  these  badges  understand  the  kin^. 
For  your  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  lime, 
Play'd  foul  play  with  our  oaths  ;  your  beauty,  ladies. 
Hath  much  deibrm'd  us,  fashionmg  our  humours 
Even  to  the  opposed  end  of  our  intents  ; 
And  what  in  us  hath  scem'd  ridiculous,— 
As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains  ; 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain ; 
Fomi'd  by  the  eye,  and  therefore,  like  the  eye. 
Full  of  strange  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 
Varying  in  subjects  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance  : 
Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 


1  That  is,  clothed  in  wool,  and  not  in  linen.  A  pen. 
ance  often  enjoined  in  times  ot  supwstilian. 

a  Armado  prnbably  m<>ans  to  say  in  hia  affected  My  le 
that '  he  had  discovered  he  was  wronfwL'  '  One  miiy 
see  day  at  a  little  hole,'  is  a  proverb. 

8  Free,  to  excess. 

4  By  MumiUt  is  here  meant  oba^quioutl^  tkatiJ^mi. 


Put  on  by  tis,  if|  in  yotir  heavenly  eyes. 
Have  misbecom'd  our  oaths  and  gravities, 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults, 
Suggested'  us  to  make  :   Therefore,  ladies. 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours  :   we  to  ourselves  prove  fidae, 
By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both, — fair  ladies,  yon  : 
And  even  that  fa^sehood,  in  itself  a  sin. 
Thus  purifies  itself^  and  turns  to  grace. 

Prin,  We  have  receiv'd  your  letters,  full  of  love; 
Your  favours,  the  embassadors  of  love  ; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtship,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy, 
As  bombast,'  and  as  lining  to  the  time : 
But  more  devout  than  this,  in  our  respects. 
Have  we  not  been ;  and  therefore  met  your  loves  ; 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment. 

JDum.  Our  letters,  madam,  show'd  much  more 
than  jest. 

Long.  So  did  our  looks. 

Ros,  We  did  not  quote*  them  so. 

King,  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour, 
Grant  us  your  loves. 

Prin.  A  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world-witboul-end  bargain  in : 
No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  penur'd  much. 
Full  of  dear  guiltiness  ;  and,  therefore  this,— 
If  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 
You  will  do  aught,  tliis  shall  you  do  for  me : 
Your  oath  I  will  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 
To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage,  "j 

Remote  from  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ; 
Tliere  stay,  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 
Have  brought  about  their  annual  rcckonmg  : 
If  this  austere  insociable  Ufe 
Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  ofblood  ;       , 
If  frosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging;,  and  thin  weeds,** 
Nip  not  the  gaudy  bIos.soms  of  your  love, 
But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 
Then  at  the  expiration  of  the  year, 
Come  challen^,  challenge  me  by  these  desertRi 
And,  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 
I  will  tie  thine  ;  and,  till  that  instant,  shut 
My  woful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house  ; 
Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation. 
For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 
If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part ; 
Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart. 

King.  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  dcnjr, 
To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  reel. 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye  ! 
Hence  ever  then  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast. 

Biron,  And  what  to  mc,  ray  love  ?  and  what  to 
me? 

Ro*,  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are  rank  ; 
You  are  attaint  with  faults  and  perjury  ; 
Therefore,  if  you  my  favour  mean  to  get, 
A  twelvemonth  shall  you  spend,  and  never  rest, 
But  seek  the  weary  licds  of  people  sick. 

Dum,  But  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  but  what  to  me  ? 

Kath.  A  wife ! — A  beard,  fair  health,  and  hon- 
esty: 
With  three-fold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three. 

Ihtm,  O,  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife  7 

Kath.  Not  so,  my  lord: — a  twelvemonth  and  a 
day 
ril  mark  no  words  that  smooth-fac'd  wooers  aay : 
Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  come, 
Then,  if  I  have  much  love,  I'll  give  you  some. 

Dum.  I'll  serve  thee  true  and  faitnfuUy  till  then. 

Kath.  Yet  swear  noL  lest  you  be  forsworn  again. 

Long.  What  says  Maria  ? 

Mar.  At  the  twelvemonth's  rnd, 

Pll  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend. 


I 


6  Lo0M  may  mean  at  the  moment  of  his  parting,  i.  a. 
of  his  gelling  lootr  or  away  from  us. 

6  i.  c.  whirh  ii  fain  would  succeed  in  obcaininf. 

7  TcmjHotl. 

8  Thus  in  Decker's  SaiiromaMix  :  *  You  shall  swaeT 
not  to  bombtMi  eut  a  new  play  with  the  old  Ummf  o» 


B  Raianl. 


10  CkNhkif. 


Sciys  n. 


LOVE'S  LABOUR'S  LOST. 


SIS 


Long.    I'll  stay  with  patience :  but  the  time  is 

long. 
Mar.  The  liker  you ;  few  taller  are  so  young. 

Biron.  Studies  my  lady  ?    mistress,  look  on  ma, 
Sehold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye, 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  there  : 
Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love. 

Ros.  Oft  have  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Biron, 
Before  I  saw  you ;  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks  ; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts  ; 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute, 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit : 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  brain  ; 
And,  therewithal,  to  win  me,  if  you  please 
(Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won,) 
You  shall  this  twelvemonth  term  from  day  to  day 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches  ;  and  your  task  shall  be, 
With  all  the  fierce'   endeavour  of  your  wit. 
To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Biron.  To  move  wild  laughter  ill  the  throat  of 
death? 
It  cannot  be  ;  it  is  impossible  : 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agony. 

Ros.  Why,  that's  the  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spirit. 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace. 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools  : 
A  jest's  prosperity  Res  m  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it:   then,  if  sickly  ears, 
Deaf 'd  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dear*  groans, 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorns,  continue  then. 
And  I  will  have  you,  and  that  fault  withal ; 
But,  if  they  will  not,  throw  away  that  spirit, 
And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault, 
Right  joyful  of  your  reformation. 

Biron.  A  twelvemonth  ?    well,  befall  what  will 
befall, 
I'll  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital. 

Prin.  Ay,  sweet  my  lord  ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
[To  the  King. 

King.  No,  madam  ;  we  will  bring  you  on  your 
way. 

Biron,  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play ; 
Jack  hath  not  Jill :  these  ladies'  courtesy 
Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 

King.  Come,  sir,  it  wants  a  twelvemonth  and  a 
day. 
And  then  'twill  end. 

Biron.  That's  too  long  for  a  play. 

Enter  Armado. 

Arm,  Sweet  majesty,  vouchsafe  me,— 

Prin.  Was  not  that  Hector  1 

Dum.  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 

Arm,  I  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger  and  take  leave  : 
I  am  a  votary  ;  I  have  vowed  to  Jaquenetta  to  hold 
the  plough  for  her  sweet  love  three  years.  But, 
most  esteemed  greatness,  will  you  hear  the  dialogue 
that  the  two  learned  men  have  compiled,  in  praise 
of  the  owl  and  the  cuckoo  ?  it  should  have  followed 
in  the  end  of  our  show. 


1  Vehement. 

■2  Dear.     See  note  on  Twelfth  Night,   Act.  v.  Sc.  1. 

3  Gerarde  in  his  Herbal,  1597,  says,  that  the  Jlos  cu- 
culi  cardamine,  &c.  are  called  '  in  English  cuckoo  flow- 
era,  in  Norfolk,  Canterbury  bells,  and  at  Namptwich, 
in  Cheshire,  Ladie-amocks.' 


King.  Call  them  forth  quickly,  we  will  do  so. 
Arm.  Holla !  approach. 

£nter  Hoi.ofer>-E8,  NATflAKiEi.MoTH,  Coc- 
TARD,  and  tdurs. 
This  side  is  Hiems,  winter  ;  this  Ver,  the  spring  ; 
the  one  maintain'd   by  the  owl,  the  other  by  the 
cuckoo.     Ver,  begin. 

SONG. 


Spring.   When,  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue,  , 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white,  j 

And  cuckoo-buds'  of  yellow  hue,  ,, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight. 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men, /or  thus  sings  he, 

Cuckoo  ; 
Cuckoo,  euckoo, — O  word  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  ! 

II. 
When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws. 

And  merry  larks  are  ploughmerCs  dodti^  . 
When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws. 

And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smockSf 
The  cuckoo,  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he, 

Cuckoo  / 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — O  word  offeoTf 
Unpletmng  to  a  married  ear  ! 

HI. 
Winter.   When  idcUs  hang  by  the  wall. 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  Ms  nailf 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail, 
When  blood  is  nipped,  and  ways  befoul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

T'o-who  ; 
To-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pM. 

rv. 

When  att  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson's  saw. 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow. 

And  Marian's  rwse  looks  red  and  rau). 
When  roasted  crabs*  hiss  in  the  bowl. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who  ; 
To-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot.* 

Arm.  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the 
songs  of  Apollo.     You  that  way ;  we,  this  way. 

[Exeunt, 

IN  this  play,  which  all  the  editors  have  concurred  to 
censure,  and  some  have  rejected  as  unworthy  of  our 
poet,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  are  mauy  passages 
mean,  childish,  and  vulgar  ;  and  some  which  ought  not 
to  have  been  exhibited,  as  we  are  told  they  were,  to  a 
maiden  queen.  But  there  are  scattered  through  the 
whole  many  sparks  of  genius  ;  nor  is  there  any  play 
that  has  more  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of  Shakspcare. 

JOHNSON. 


4  This  wild  English  aople,  roasted  before  the  fire, 
and  put  into  ale,  was  a  very  favorite  indulgence  in  old 
times. 

5  To  keel  or  kele,  is  to  eool. 


cr? 
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MERCHANT    OF    VENICE. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


"  npHE  Merchant  of  Venice,"  says  Schlegel,  "  is  one 
•■-  of  Shakspeare's  most  perfect  works  :  popular  to 
en  extraorilinary  degree,  and  calculated  to  produce  the 
most  powerful  effecton  the  stage,  and  at  the  ame  time 
•  wonder  of  ingenuity  and  art'  for  the  relleciing  critic. 
Shylock,  the  Jew,  is  one  of  the  inconceivable  master- 
pieces of  charaiMerisation  of  which  Shalcapeare  alone 
furnishes  us  with  examples.  It  is  easy  for  the  poet  and 
the  player  to  exhibit  a  caricature  of  national  sentiments, 
mooes  of  speaking,  and  gestures.  Shylock,  however, 
is  every  thing  but  a  common  Jew  ;  he  possesses  a  very 
determinate  and  original  individuality,  and  yet  we  per- 
ceive a  slight  touch  of  Judaism  in  every  thing  which  he 
•ays  or  does.  We  imagine  we  hear  a  sprinkling  of  the 
Jewish  pronunciation  iu  the  mere  written  words,  as  we 
sometimes  still  find  it  iu  the  higher  classes,  notwith- 
BUnding  their  social  refinement  In  tranquil  situations 
what  is  foreign  to  the  European  blood  and  Christian  sen- 
timents is  less  perceivable,  but  in  passion  the  national 
stamp  appears  more  strongly  marked.  All  these  inimi- 
table niceties  the  finished  art  of  a  great  actor  can  alone 
properly  express.  Shylock  is  a  man  of  information, 
«von  a  thinker  in  his  own  way  ;  he  has  only  not  dis- 
covered the  region  where  human  feelings  dwell :  his 
morality  is  founded  on  the  disbelief  in  goiMliiess  and 
magnanimity.  The  desire  of  revenging  the  oppressions 
And  humiliations  suffered  by  his  nation  is,  after  avarice, 
his  principal  spring  of  action.  His  hate  is  naiurnlly  di- 
recteil  chietly  against  those  Christians  who  (lossiess  truly 
Christian  sentiments :  the  example  of  disinterested  love 
of  our  neighlxmr  seems  to  him  the  most  unrelenting  per- 
secution of  the  Jews.  The  letter  of  the  law  is  his  idol ; 
he  refuses  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  voice  of  mercy,  which 
speaks  to  him  from  the  mouth  of  Portia  with  heavenly 
eloquence  :  he  insists  on  severe  and  inflexible  justice, 
and  it  at  last  recoils  on  his  o#n  head.  Here  he  becomes 
ft  symbol  of  the  general  history  of  his  unf>nunate  na- 
tion. The  iiieluiichuly  and  self-neglectful  magnanimity 
of  Antonio  is  afiectingly  sublime.  Like  a  royal  mer- 
.chaat,  he  is  surrounded  with  a  whole  train  of  noble 
friends.  The  conirajrt  which  this  forms  to  the  selfish 
cruelty  of  the  usurer  Shylock,  was  necessary  to  redeem 
ihc  honour  of  human  nature.  The  judgment  scene  with 
which  ilie  fourth  act  is  occupied  is  alone  a  perfect  dra- 
ma, concentrating  in  itself  the  interestof  the  whole.  The 
knot  is  now  niuied,  and  according  to  the  common  idea 
the  curtain  mii{hldrup.  But  the  poet  was  unwilling  to 
dismiss  his  audience  with  the  gloomy  impressions  which 
the  delivery  of  Antonio,  accomplished  with  so  much  dif- 
ficulty, contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  the  punishment 
of  Slylock,  were  calculated  to  leave  behind:  he  has 
therelore  added  the  fifth  act  by  way  of  a  musical  after- 
piece in  the  play  itself.  The  episode  of  Jessica,  the  fu- 
gitive ilaughter  of  the  Jew,  in  whom  Shakspeare  has 
contrived  to  throw  a  disguise  of  sweetness  over  the  na- 
tional features,  and  the  anifice  by  which  Portia  and  her 
companion  are  enabled  to  rally  their  newly  married 
husbands  supply  him  with  materials." 

"  The  scene  opens  with  the  playful  prattling  of  two 
lovers  in  a  summer  inoonlighi, 

'  When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees.' 
It  is  followed  by  soft  reusic  and  a  rapturous  eulogy  on 
this  ixiwerful  disposer  of  the  human  mind  and  the 
world  ;  the  principal  characters  then  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  afier  an  assumed  dissension,  which  is  ele- 
gantly carried  on,  the  whole  ends  with  the  most  exhila- 
rating mirth." 

Malone  places  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this  play 
In  1593,  Chalmers  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  in 
1697,  and  to  this  opinion  Dr.  Drake  gives  his  satiction. 

It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Stephen  Oosson'e  School 
of  Abuse,  tic.  1579,  that  a  play  comprehending  the  dis- 
tinct plots  of  Shakpeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  had  been 
•xhlbii«d  long  before  be  comjnenced  writer.    QotKn, 


■  f 

making  some  exceptions  to  his  condemnntion  of  drama- 
tic performances,  mentions  among  others : — '  The  Jete 
shown  at  the  Bull,  represi;  ong  the  greeoiness  of  worldjy 
choosers,  and  the  bloody  minds  of  usurers. — Theae 
plays,'  continues  he,  '  are  good  and  sweeie  plays.' 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Shakspeare,  as  in  other  in- 
stances,  availed  himself  of  tliis  ancient  piece.  Mr. 
Douce  observes,  '  that  the  author  of  the  old  play  of  7*e 
JexDy  and  Shakspeare  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice,  have 
not  confined  themselves  to  one  source  only  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  plot,  but  that  the  PecoroTie,  the  Gesia 
Romanorum,  and  perhaps  the  old  ballad  of  Gernuhtt, 
have  been  respectively  resorted  to.'  It  is  however  most 
probable  that  the  original  play  was  indebted  chiefly,  if 
not  altogether,  to  the  Gtsta  Romanorum,  which  con- 
tained both  the  main  incidents ;  and  that  Shakspeare 
expanded  and  improved  them,  partly  from  his  own  ge- 
nius, and  partly  as  to  the  bond  from  the  Pecortme, 
where  the  coincidences  are  too  manifest  to  leave  an^ 
doubt.  Thus  the  scene  being  laid  at  Venice;  the  resi- 
dence of  the  lady  at  Belmont ;  the  introduction  of  the 
person  bound  for  the  principal ;  the  double  infraction  of 
the  bond,  viz.  the  taking  more  or  less  than  a  pound  of 
flesh,  and  the  shedding  of  blcK>d,  together  with  the  after 
incident  of  the  ring,  are  twmmon  to  the  novel  and  the 
play.  The  whetting  of  the  knife  might  perhaps  be  taken 
from  the  ballad  of  Gemuttis.  Shakspeare  was  likewise 
indebted  to  an  authoritv  that  could  not  have  occurred  to 
the  orieinal  author  of  the  play  in  an  English  form  :  this 
was  Silvayn's  Orator,  as  translated  by  Munday.  Prom 
that  work  Shyluck's  reasoning  before  the  senate  is  evi- 
dently bnrrow'ed ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  most 
skilfully  improved.* 

There  are  two  distinct  collections  under  the  title  of 
Geata  Romanorum,  The  one  has  been  frequently 
printed  in  Latin,  but  never  in  English ;  there  is  how- 
ever a  manuscript  version,  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
This  collection  seems  to  have  originally  furnished  the 
story  of  the  bond.  The  other  Ge»ia  liss  never  been 
printed  in  Latin,  but  a  portion  of  it  has  been  several  times 
printed  in  English.  The  earliest  edition  referred  to  by 
Warton  and  Doctor  Farmer,  is  by  Wynken  de  Worde, 
without  date,  but  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Ii  was  ln,ng  doubted  whether  this  early  edition 
existed,  but  it  has  recently  been  described  in  the  Retro- 
spective Review.  The  taner  pan  of  the  thirty-second 
history  in  this  collection  may  have  furnished  the  inci- 
dent.<  of  the  casket*. 

But  as  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  bond  story  of  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  have  a  more  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  first  tale  of  the  fourth  day  of  the  Pecorone 
v(  Srr  Giorauni,  this  part  of  the  plot  was  most  probably 
taken  immediately  from  thence.  The  story  may  have 
been  extant  in  English  in  Shakspeare's  time,  though  it 
has  not  hitherto  been  discovered. 

The  Pecorone  was  first  printed  in  1550  (not  1556,  as 
erroneously  stated  by  Mr.  Steevens,)  but  was  written 
almoet  two  centuries  before. 

After  all,  unless  we  could  recover  the  old  play  of  The 
Jew  mentioned  by  Oosson,  it  is  idle  to  conjecture  how 
far  Shakspeare  improved  upon  the  plot  of  that  piece. 
The  various  materials  which  may  have  t^mributMl  to 
furnish  the  complicated  plot  of  Shakspeare's  plsy  ara 
to  be  found  in  the  Variortim  Editions,  and  in  Mr.  Dunce's 
very  interesting  work. 


♦  "  The  Orator,  handling  a  hundred  several  Dis- 
courses, in  form  of  Declamations,  lie.  written  in  French 
by  Alexander  Silvayn,  and  Englished  by  L.  P.  (Laza- 
rus Fyol,  i.  e.  Anthony  Munday,)  London,  Printed  by 
Adam  Islip,  1596."  Declamatton  M.  '  Of  a  Jew  who 
would  for  his  debt  hare  a  pound  offlMh  of  a  Christian.* 


ScEirs  I. 


MERCHANT  OP  VENICE- 


tI5 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED,' 


Duke  of  Venice. 

Prince  of  Morocco,  )  g  ^      . 

Prince  of  Arragon,   j 

Antonio,  the  Merchant  o/"  Venice. 

Bassanio,  his  Friend. 

Salanio,     ) 

Salarino,  >  Friends  to  Antonio  and  Bassanio. 

Gratiano,  ) 

Lorenzo,  in  love  with  Jessica. 

Shy  lock,  a  Jew. 

TcBAi,,  a  Jew,  his  Friend. 

Launcelot  Gobbo,  a  Clown,  Servomt  to  Shylock. 

Old  Gobbo,  Father  to  Launcelot. 


Salerio,  a  Messenger  from  Venice. 
Leonardo,  Servant  to  Bassanio. 
Balthazar,  )  „  .   .    t»  ^- 

Stephano,     \  Servants  to  Portia. 

Portia,  a  rich  Heiress. 
Nerissa,  her  Waiting-Maid. 
Jessica,  Daughter  to  Shylock. 

Magni/icoes  q/"  Venice,  Officers  oftJie  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, Jailer,  Servants,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  partZy  atYemct,  and  partly  at  Belmont, 
the  Seat  of  Portia,  on  the  Continent, 


ACTL 

SCENE  I.    Venice.    A  Street.    Enter  AifTomo, 
Salarino,  and  Salanio. 

Antonio. 
In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad  ; 
-It  wearies  me  ;  you  say,  it  wearies  you  ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it. 
What  stuff  'tis  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born, 
I  am  to  learn  ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Solar.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  ihe  ocean  ; 
There,  where  your  argosies*  with  portly  sail,— 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or,  as  it  were  the  pageants  of  the  sea, — 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers, 
That  curt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Solan.  Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth, 
The  better  part  of  my  afl^ections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind  ; 
Peering  in  maps,  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads  ; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt. 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought, 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
1  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run. 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats  ; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Vailing'  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks; 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream  ; 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks  ; 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothing  ?     Shall  I  have  the  thouglit 
To  think  on  this ;  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought. 
That  such  a  thing,  bechanc'd,  would  make  me  sad? 
But,  tell  not  me  ;  I  know,  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

Ant.  Believe  me,  no  :  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it. 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place  ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year  : 
Therefore,  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

Salan,  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant.  '  Fye,  fye ! 

Salan,  Not  in  love  neither  ?  Then  let's  say,  you 
are  sad. 


Because  you  are  not  merry :  and  'twere  as  easy 
For  you,  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say,  you  are  meny. 
Because  you  are  not  sad.    Now,  by  two-headea 

Janus, 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper ; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect, 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiano. 

Salan.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  nobis 
kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo  :  Fare  you  well ; 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Salar.  I  would  have  staid  till  I  had  made  you 
merry, 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard, 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 

Salar.  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords. 

Bass.  Good  signiors  botn,  when  shall  we  laugh  ? 
say,  when? 
You  grow  exceeding  strange  :  Must  it  be  so  ? 

iSaiar.  We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours. 
[Exeunt  Salar.  and  Salan. 

I^or.  My  lord  Bassanio,  since  you  have  fouad 
Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  you  :  but,  at  dinner  time,      "• 
I  pray  you,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet.  ' 

Sass.  I  will  not  fail  you. 

Gra.  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio  ; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world  : 
They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang'd. 

Ant.  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano : 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part. 
And  mine  a  sad  one, 

Gra.  Let  me  play  the  fool : 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come  ; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within. 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 
Sleep  when  lie  wakes  ?  and  creep  into  the  janndic* 
By  being  peevish  ?  I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio,— 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks  ;— 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond  j 
And  do  a  wilful*  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit; 
As  who  should  say,  /  am  Sir  Oracle, 


1  This  enumeration  of  the  Dramatis  Persons  is  by 
Mr.  Rowe. 

2  Jirsoaiea  are  large  ships  either  for  merchandise  or 
war.  The  word  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  classical  ship  t^rgo,  as  a  vessel  eminently  famous  ; 


and  this  seems  the  more  probable  from  .irgis  being 
used  for  a  ship  in  low  Latin. 

3  To  vail  is  to  lower,  to  let  fall.    From  the  Frend) 
avaler. 

4  i.  e.  an  obstinate  silence. 
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And,  tehen  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark  ! 

O,  mv  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these, 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 

For  saying  nothing  ;   who,  I  am  very  sure. 

If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears, 

Which,  hearing    them,  would  call  their  brothers 

fools, 
ril  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time: 
But  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fool's  gudgeon,  this  opinion. — 
Come,  good  Lorenzo : — Fare  ye  well,  awhile  j 
I'll  end  my  exhortation  afler  dinner. 

Lor.  WelL  we  will  leave  you  then  till  dinner-time  : 
I  must  be  one  of  these  same  dumb  wise  men, 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Gra.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more, 
Thou  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongne. 

Ant.  Farewell :  I'll  grow  a  talker  fi>r  this  gear.' 

Gra.  Thanks,   i'faith  ;  for  silence   is  only  com- 
mendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 
[Ereunt  Gra.  aad  Loa. 

Ant  Is  that  any  thing  now  ? 

Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  infinite  deal  of  nothing, 
more  than  any  man  in  all  Venice :  His  reasons  are 
as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff; 
you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find  them  ;  and,  when 
yoti  have  them,  they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

Ant.  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  this  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of  7 

Bos*.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port' 
"  Tnaii  my  faint  means  would  ennt  continuance  : 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  "be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate  ;  but  my  chief  care 
Is,  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts, 
'Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodi^l, 
Hath  left  me  ga^ed :  To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most  in  money,  and  in  love  ; 
And  from  your  love  I  hav;  a  warranty 
To  unburtnen  all  my  plots,  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.  I  pray  vou,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it ; 
And,  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd. 
My  p'lrse,  my  person,  my  extremcst  means, 
■  liie  all  unlock'a  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  loct  one  chail, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  selfsame  flight* 
The  selfsame  way,  with  more  advised  watch. 
To  find  the  other  forth  ;  and,  by  advont'ring  both, 
T  oft  found  both :  I  ur^e  this  childhood  proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much  :   and,  like  a  wilful  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost :  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt, 
As  1  win  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 
Or  bring  vour  latter  hazard  back  again. 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Attt.  You  know  me  well ;  and  herein  spend  but 
time. 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance  ; 
And  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong. 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost. 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have : 
•  1  hen  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  am  prest*  unto  it :  tlicrefbre,  speak. 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 

1  Crfar  usually  signifiee  matter,  ruijerl,  or  business 
In  general.  It  is  here,  purhnps,  a  colloquial  expression 
of  no  very  determined  import.  It  occurs  again  in  this 
play.  Act  ii.  8c.  3  :  'If  Fortuue  be  a  woman,  she's  a 
goo<l  wench  for  tfiii  gear.' 

-    a  Pnrt  in  tiale  or  tfjuipagt.    So  in  the  Tamhir  of  a 
Biirew,  Acr  i.  Sc.  1. 

'  Thou  shall  he  master,  Trstiio,  in  my  Mead, 
Keep  house,  andoorr,  and  aervanis,  aa  I  should.' 
'This  method  of  finding  a  lost  arrow  is  preacribed 
by  P.  Crescemius  in  his  ireaiiae  De  AfricuUura,  lib.  x. 
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And  she  is  (air^  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 

Of  wondrous  virtues  :   sometimes^  from  her  ttj»% 

I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages : 

Her  name  is  Portia  ;  nothing  imdervalued 

To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 

Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth  ; 

For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 

Renowned  suitors  :   and  her  sunny  locks  .' 

Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece; 

Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont,  Colchos'  strand. 

And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 

0  my  Antonio,  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 

1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift. 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant.  Thou  know'st,  that  all  my  fortunes  are  &t 

Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity  I 

To  raise  a  present  sum :  therefore  go  forth,  J 

Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do  ;  I 

That  shall  be  rack'd,  even  to  the  uttermost. 

To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 

Go,  pre-sently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 

Where  moner  is  ;  and  I  no  qnestion  make. 

To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.      \Exttaa. 

SCENE    II.      Belmont.     A    Room    in    Portia's 
H(mse,    Enter  Portia  and  Nekissa. 

For.  By  my  troth,  Ncrissa,  my  little  body  is  a- 
weary  of  this  great  world. 

JVer.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  mise- 
ries were  in  the  same  abundance  as  yonr  good  for- 
tunes are :  And  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as 
sick,  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve 
with  nothing :  It  is  no  mean  happiness' therefore,  to 
be  seated  in  the  mean  ;  superfluity  comes  sooner  by  I 
white  hairs,'  but  competency  lives  longer.  I 

Par.  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced.  I 

JVer.  They  would  be  better  if  well  followed.  I 

Par.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  I 
good  to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  ' 
men's  cottages  princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  di- 
vine that  follows  his  own  instructions :  I  can  easier 
teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  ^ 
one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching.  The 
brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood  ;  but  a  hot  tem- 
per leaps  over  a  cold  degree  ;  such  a  hare  is  mad- 
ness the  youth,  to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good 
counsel  the  cripple.  But  this  reasoning  is  not  in 
the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  huisband  :— O  me,  the 
word  choose  !  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I  would, 
nor  refiise  whom  I  dislike  ;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living 
daughter  curb'd  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father  :  Is  it 
not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor  re- 
fuse none  ? 

iVer.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous  ;  and  holy 
men,  at  their  death,  have  good  inspirations  ;  there- 
fore, the  lottery,  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three 
chests,  of  gofd,  silver,  and  lead  (whereof  wIm 
chooses  liis  meaning,  chooses  you,)  will,  no  doubt, 
never  be  chosen  by  any  riijhtly.  but  one  who  you 
shall  rightly  love.  But'  what  warmth  is  there  in 
your  affection  towards  any  of  these  princely  suitors 
that  are  already  come  7 

Par.  I  pray  thee  over-name  them  ;  and  as  thou 
namest  them,  I  will  describe  them  ;  and,  according 
to  my  description  level  at  my  affection. 
Ner.  First,  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince.' 
Par.  Ay,  that's  a  colt,»  indeed,  for  he  doth 
nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse  ;  and  he  makes  it  a 
great  appropriation  to  his  own  good  parts,  that  be 


c.  xxviii.  and  is  also  meiiiioned  in  Howel's  Leuerv,  yeL 
i.  p.  IS3,  etiil.  1665,  I2ino. 

4  Prest,  ilint  is,  rrailtj ;  from  the  oW  French  word 
of  the  same  i>riluigrapby,  -aoyi  preU 

6  Formerly. 

6  i.  e.  Buperlliiity  sooner  aemtirtv  white  hairs  ;  be* 
envnes  old.    We  mil  say,  how  did  he  mme  6y  h .' 

7  The  Neapoliuiis,  in  the  time  of  Shakqwara,  Wan 
eminently  skilled  in  all  that  belongs  to  hoisemaMblfk' 

t>  Colt  te  used  for  a  wKleas  heady  f»j  yowilflsr  | 
whence  the  phrase  used  for  an  oM  man  too  Jnystilh, 
tlui  he  still  retains  his  eolt^s  tooth. 
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can  shoe  him  himself:  I  am  much  afraid,  my  lady 
his  mother  played  false  with  a  smith. 

Ner.  Then,  is  there  the  county'  Palatine. 
For.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown  ;  as  who  should 
say,  An  if  you  will  not  have  me,  choose  :  he  hears 
merry  tales,  and  smiles  not :  I  fear,  he  will  prove 
the  weeping  philosopher  when  he  ^rows  old,  bemg 
80  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in  his  youth.  I  had 
rather  be  married  to  a  death's  head  with  a  bone  m 
his  mouth,  than  to  either  of  these.  God  defend  me 
from  these  two ! 

JVer.  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord,  Monsieur 
LeBon? 

Par.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass 
for  a  man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a 
mocker ;  But,  he !  why,  he  hath  a  horse  better 
than  the  Neapolitan's  ;  a  better  bad  habit  of  frown- 
ing than  the  count  Palatine  :  he  is  every  man  in  no 
man :  if  a  throstle"  sinj,  he  falls  straight  a  caper- 
ing ;  he  will  fence  with  his  own  shadow :  If  I  should 
marry  him,  I  should  marry  twenty  husbands  :  if  he 
would  despise  me,  I  would  forgive  him  ;  for  if  he 
love  me  to  madness,  I  shall  never  requite  him. 

Pfcr.  What  say  you  then  to  Faulconbridge,  the 
young  baron  of  England? 

Por.  You  know,  I  say  notning  to  him  ;  for  he  un- 
derstands not  me,  nor  I  him  :  he  hath  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  Italian  ;'  and  you  will  come  into  the 
court  and  swear,  that  I  have  a  poor  penny-worth  in 
the  English.  He  is  a  proper  man's*  picture  ;  But, 
alas  !  who  can  converse  with  a  dumb  show  ?  How 
oddly  he  is  suited  !  I  think,  he  bought  his  doublet 
in  Italy,  his  round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet  in 
Germany,  and  his  behaviour  every  where. 

Ncr.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his 
neisrhbour  ? 

Por.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  in  him  ; 
for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman, 
and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again,  when  he  was 
able  :  I  think,  the  Frenchman  became  his  surety, 
and  sealed  under  for  another. 

Ner.  How  hke  you  the  young  German,'  the 
Duke  of  Saxony's  nephew  ? 

Por.  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  so- 
ber ;  and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is 
drunk :  when  he  is  best,  he  is  little  worse  than  a 
man  ;  and  when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than 
a  beast :  and  the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope,  I 
ehall  make  shift  to  go  without  him. 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  the 
right  casket^  you  should  refuse  to  perform  your 
father's  will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

Por.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee, 
set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary 
casket :  for,  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  tempta- 
tion without,  I  know  he  will  choose  it.  I  will  do 
iny  thing,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be  married  to  a 
spunge. 

Ner.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of 
these  lords  ;  they  have  acquainted  me  with  their 
determination  :  which  is  indeed,  to  return  to  their 
home,  and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit ;  unless 
you  may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  than  your 
father's  imposition,  depending  on  the  caskets. 

Per.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die 
as  chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the 
manner  of  my  father's  will ;  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of 
wooers  are  so  reasonable  ;  for  there  is  not  one 
among  thi-m  but  I  dote  on  his  very  absence,  and  I 
pray  God  grant  them  a  fair  departure. 

N^er.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's 
time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that 
came  hither  in  company  of  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat  ? 


Por.  Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio ;  as  I  think,  M 
was  he  called. 

Ker.  True,  madam  ;  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever 
my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best  deserv- 
ing^a  fair  lady. 

Por.  I  remember  him  well ;  and  I  remember  him 
worthy  of  thy  praise. — How  now  !   what  news  ? 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam, 
to  take  their  leave :  and  there  is  a  fore-runner 
come  from  a  fifth,  the  Prince  of  Morocco;  who 
brings  word,  the  prince,  his  master,  will  be  here  to- 
night. 

Por.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so  good 
heart  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I  should 
be  glad  of  his  approach  :  if  he  have  the  condition* 
of  a  saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil,  I  had 
rather  he  should  shrive  me  than  wive  me.  Come, 
Nerissa. — Sirrah,  go  before. — Whiles  we  shut  the 
gate  upon  one  wooer,  another  knocks  at  the  door. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    III.     Venice.     A  public  Place.     Enter 
Bassanio  and  Shvlock. 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats, — well. 

Bass.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Shy.  For  three  months, — well. 

Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall 
be  bound. 

Shy.  Antonio  shall  become  bound, — well. 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me  ?  Will  you  pleasure  me  7 
Shall  I  know  your  answer  ? 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats,  for  three  months, 
and  Antonio  bound. 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that. 

Shy.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass.  Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  con- 
trary ? 

Shy.  Ho,  no,  no,  no,  no  ; — my  meaning,  in  say- 
ing he  is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand 
me,  that  he  is  sufficient :  yet  his  means  are  in  sup- 
position :  he  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis, 
another  to  the  Indies  ;  I  understand  moreover  upon 
the  Rialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for 

England, and  other  ventures  he  hath,   squan- 

der'd  abroad  :  But  ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but 
men  :  there  be  land-rats,  and  water-rats,  water- 
thieves,  and  land-thieves ;  I  mean,  pirates  ;  and 
then,  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks  : 
The  man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient  ; — three 
thousand  ducats  ; — I  think,  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

Shy.  I  will  be  a.ssured  I  may ;  and  that  I  may 
be  assured,  I  will  bethink  me :  May  I  speak  with 
Antonio  ? 

Bass.  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Shy.  Yes,  to  smell  pork  ;  to  eat  of  the  habitation 
which  your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured  the  de- 
vil into  :  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk 
with  you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following ;  but  I 
will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with 
you.  What  news  on  the  Rialto  7 — Who  is  he 
comes  here  ? 

Enter  Antonio. 

Bass.  This  is  sienior  Antonio. 

Shy.  [Aside.]  How  like  a  fawning  publican  hd 
looks ! 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian. 
But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance'  here  with  us  in  Venice. 


1  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  Count  Albertus  Alasco, 
a  Polish  Palatine,  who  was  in  London  in  1533. 

2  A  thrush;  properly  the  missel-lhrush. 

3  A  satire  on  the  ienorance  of  young  English  travel- 
lers in  Shakspeare's  time. 

4  A  proper  man  is  a  handsome  man. 

5  The  Duke  of  Bavaria  visited  London,   and  was 
made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  in  Sliaksiieare's  lime. 

28 


Perhaps,  in  thi.s  enumeration  of  Portia's  suitors,  there 
may  be  some  covert  allusion  to  tho.se  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

6  i.  e.  the  nature,  disposition.    So  in  Othello : 

' and  then  of  so  gentle  a  condition ." 

7  *  It  is  almost  incredible  what  gain  the  Venetians  re- 
ceive by  the  usury  of  the  Jews,  both  privately  and  in 
common.  For  in  every  city  the  Jews  keep  open  shops 
of  usury,  taking  gages  of  ordinary  for  xv.  in  the  hun- 
dred by  the  yeare  ;  and  if  at  the  year's  end  the  gage  ba 
not  redeemed,  it  is  forfeit,  or  at  least  done  away  to  a 
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MERCHANT  OP  VENICE. 


.m. 


If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip,' 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation  ;  and  he  rails, 
Eventhere  where  merchants  most  do  consresate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift. 
Which  he  calls  interest :  Cursed  be  my  tribe, 
If  I  forgive  him. 

Ba**.  Shylock,  do  you  hear  ? 

Shy.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store  ; 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats:   What  of  that? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  furnish  me  :  But  soft ;  how  many  months 
Do  you  desire  ? — Rest  you  fair,  good  signior  ; 

[To  AifTowio. 
Tour  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant.  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
By  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants'"  of  my  friend, 
I'll  break  a  custom  : — Is  he  yet  possess'd,* 
How  much  you  would? 

Shy.  Ay,  ay,  thre«  thousand  ducats. 

jint.  And  for  three  months. 

Shy.  I  had  forsot, — three  months,  you  told  me  so. 

Well  then,  your  Bond  ;  and,  let  me  see, But 

hear  you ; 
Mcihought,  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow. 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Shy.  When  Jacob  eraz'd  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep, 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf,) 
The  third  possessor  ;  ay,  he  was  the  third. 

Ant.  And  what  of  him?  did  he  take  interest  7 

Shy.  No,  not  take  interest ;  not,  as  you  would 
say, 
Directly  interest:  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Liaban  and  himself  were  compromis'd. 
That  all  the  eanlings*  which  were  streak'd,  and  pied. 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire  ;  the  e\ves,  being  rank. 
In  the  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams : 
And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  tlic  act, 
The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands, 
And  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind,  ^ 
He  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome*  ewM ; 
Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 
Fall  party- colour'd  lambs,  and  tliose  were  Jacob's. 
This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest ; 
And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  serv'd 
for ; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass. 
But  sway'd,  and  fashion'd,  by  the  hand  of  heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good  7 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver,  ewes  and  rams  7 

Shy.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  make  it  breed  as  &st  :— 
But  note  me,  signior. 

Ant  Mark  you  tliis,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  fur  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek  ; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart ; 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood^  hath  ! 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats, — 'tis  a  good  round 
sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ant.  Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholden  to  you  ? 


great  disadvantafe  ;  by  reason  whereof  the  Jews  are 
out  of  measure  wealthy  In  (hose  parts.' — Thomases  Hit- 
toryt  of  Italyt,  1561,  4/0./.  77. 

1  To  catch,  or  have,  on  the  hip,  means  to  have  at  an 
entire  adtantage.  The  phrase  seems  to  hare  origina- 
ted from  hunliiif,  because,  when  the  animal  pursued  is 
seized  upon  the  nip,  it  Is  Anally  disabled  Trom  flirht. 

3  Wants  come  to  the  height,  which  admit  no  lon^r 
delay. 

3  Inrormed. 

4  Young  lambs  Just  dropt,  or  ean^d.  This  word  Is 
vaually  spelt  yean,  but  (he  Saxon  etymology  demands 
eon.    It  is  applied  panicularly  to  ewes. 

i  i.  e.  of  nature. 


Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft. 
In  the  Riallo  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies,  and  my  usances :' 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tnbe : 
You  call  roe — misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog. 
And  spit  upon  mv  Jewish  gaberdine. 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  lielp : 
Go  to,  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
Shylock,  we  uxndd  have  monies  ;  You  say  so  ; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold ;  monies  is  your  suit 
What  shall  I  say  to  you  ?  Should  I  not  &ay. 
Hath  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  poaabUf 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducat*  ?  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key 
With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  bumblenessy 

Say  this, 

Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  laM  ; 
You  spuni'd  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
You  caWd  me— dog  ;  and  far  these  courtetie* 
m  Undvou  thus  muoh  monies  1 

Ant.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends ;   (for  when  did  friendship  taks    i 
A  breed*  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ?) 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  &oe 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  ^^Ji  lool^  70U.  bow  you  storm! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  nave  your  love. 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stain  d  me  with, 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  iny  monies,  and  you'll  not  hear  me  * 
This  is  kind  I  oner. 

Ant,  This  were  kiodnest. 

Sh/.  This  kindness  will  I  show  :— 
Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond  ;  and,  in  a  merry  sport. 
If  you  repav  me  not  on  such  a  day. 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum,  or  sutns.  as  ave 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.  Content,  in  faith  ^  I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond, 
And  say,  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

£ai\.  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me, 
Pll  rather  dwell'"  in  my  necessity.       • 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it ; 
Within  these  two  months,  that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy.  O  father  Abraham,  what  these  Christians 
are ; 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others  i  Prav  you,  tell  me  this; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  wliat  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forteiture  ? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man. 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither. 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say. 
To  buy  his  favour,  I  extend  this  friendship : 
If  he  will  take  it,  so  ;   if  not,  adieu ; 
And,  for  my  love,  I  prav  you  wrong  me  not. 

Ant.  Yes,  ShylocK,  1  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 


i 


6  '  Fulsome,'  says  Mr.  Douce,  '  has,  doubtless,  the 
same  sienificatiun  with  the  preceding  epithet  rani.'  R 
is  true  mat  ranJc  has  sometimes  the  interprrtation  aiTix 
ed  to  it  ofronnnishin  old  Dictionaries,  bin  there  is  also 
another  meaning  of  the  word  which  may  be  found  in 
Baret's  Alvcarie,  1573,  viz.  Fruilrfuil,  ranrk,  battle, 
Lai.  fertilis.  This  sense  would  also,  I  think,  beuer  ac 
cord  with  fulsome,  if  it  couW  be  shown  to  be  a  syno- 
nyme. 

7  Falsehnod  here  means  knavery,  treachery,  ss  trutk 
is  sometimes  used  for  honesty. 

8  ImeresL 

9  i.  e.  interest,  monev  brtd  (hmi  the  principal. 

10  i.  e.  continue ;  to  a6td«  has  both  the  seasts  of  A«li' 
tation  and  continuance. 


i 
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Shy.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's  ; 
Give  him  direction  for  this   merry  bond, 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight; 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful"  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave  ;  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you.  \Exit. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian;  he  grows  kind. 

Bom.  I  like  not  fair  terms,  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant.  Come  on:  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay, 
Mr  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day. 

■'        "^  [^Exeunt. 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.     Belmont.    A  Room  in  Portia's  Jfow^e. 
Flourish  of  ComeU. — Enter  the  Prince  of  Mo- 
rocco, and  his  Train;  Portia,  Nerissa,  and 
other  of  Iter  Attendants. 
Mor.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadow'd  Uvery  of  the  burnish'd  sun. 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles. 
And  let  us  make  incision*  for  your  love. 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest,  his  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd'  the  valiant ;  by  my  love,  I  swear, 
The  best-regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd  It  too :  I  would  not  change  this  hue. 
Except  to  steal  your  thoughts,  my  gentle  queen. 

Por.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes  : 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing : 
But,  if  mv  father  had  not  scanted  mc. 
And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myself 
His  wife,  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you. 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair. 
As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on  yet. 
For  my  affection. 

Mor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  you  ; 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets, 
To  try  my  fortune.     By  this  scimitar, — 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince, 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman, — 
I  would  out-stare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
Pluck  the  young  suckling  cubs  from  the  she  bear, 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey, 
To  win  thee,  lady:   But,  alas  the  while! 
If  Hercules,  and  Lichas,  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand  : 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page: 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me. 
Miss  that  which  one  unworthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieving. 

Por.  You  must  take  your  chance  ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all, 
Or  swear,  before  you  choose, — if  you  choose  wrong. 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage ;  therefore  be  advis'd.* 

Mor.  Nor   will  not ;  come,  bring   me  unto  my 
chance. 


1  fearful  guard  is  a  guard  that  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
but  gives  cause  of  fear.  To  fear  was  anciently  to  give 
as  well  a.s  feel  terrors      So  iu  K.  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 

'A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are.' 

2  To  understand  how  the  tawny  prince,  whose  savage 
dignity  is  well  supported,  means  to  recommend  himself 
by  this  challenge,  it  must  be  remembered  that  red  blood 
is  a  traditionary  sign  of  courage. 

3  i.  e.  terrified. 

4  i.  e.  be  cotisiderate  :  advised  is  the  word  opposite  to 
rash. 

5  The  old  copies  read — Enter  the  Clown  alone  ;  and 
throughout  the  play  this  character  is  called  the  Clown 
ax  most  of  his  entrances  or  e.xits. 

6  '  Scorn  running  with  thy  heels.'  Mr.  Steevens  calKs 
this  absurdity f  and  introduces  a  brother  critic,  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  to  prove  it.  He  inclines  to  the  emendation  of 
an  arch-botcher  of  Shakspcare's  text,  who  has  pro- 
posed that  we  should  read  ^ withe  thy  heels,''  i  e.  ^bind 


Por.  First,  forward  to  the  temple ;  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

Mor.  Good  fortune  then  !    [Cornets. 

To  make  me  blest,  or  cursed'st  among  men.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.   Venice.    A  Street.— Enter  Launce- 

LOT  GOBBC' 

Laun.  Certainly  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to 
run  from  this  Jew,  my  master :  The  fie.nd  is  at  inme 
elbow  ;  and  tempts  me,  saying  to  me,  Gobbo,  IxcurV' 
celot  Gohbo,  good  Launcelot,  or  good  Gobho,  or  good 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs,  take  the  start,  run 
away:  My  conscience  says, — no ;  take  heed,  honest 
Launcelot;  take  heed,  honest  Gobbo;  or,  as  afore- 
said, honest  Launcelot  Gobbo  ;  <h  not  run  ;  scorn  run- 
ning with  thy  heels:^  Well,  the  most  courageous 
fiend  bids  me  pack ;  via !  says  the  fiend  ;  away  ! 
says  the  fiend,  for  the  heavens  ;'  rouse  up  a  brave 
min/l,  says  the  fiend,  and  run.  Well,  my  conscience, 
hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very 
wisely  to  me, — my  honest  friend  Launcelot,  being  an 
honest  man^s  son, — or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son; 
for,  indeed,  my  father  did  something  smack,  some- 
thing grow  to,  he  had  a  kind  of  taste  ; — well,  my 
conscience  says,  Launcelot,  budge  not;  budge,  says 
the  fiend ;  budge  not,  says  my  conscience  :  Con- 
science, say  I,  you  counsel  well ;  fiend,  say  I,  you 
counsel  well :  to  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  I 
should  stay  with  the  Jew  my  master,  who,  (God 
bless  the  mark!)  is  a  kind  of  devil ;  and,  to  run 
awpy  from  the  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  the  fiend, 
who,  saving  your  reverence,  is  the  devil  himself: 
Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very  devil  incarnation; 
and,  in  my  conscience,  mv  conscience  is  but  a  kind 
of  hard  conscience,  to  offer  to  counsel  me  to  stay 
with  the  Jew ;  The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly 
counsel :  I  will  run,  fiend ;  my  heels  are  at  your 
commandment,  I  will  run. 

Enter  old  Gobbo,'  with  a  Basket. 

Gob.  Master,  young  man,  you,  I  pray  you ;  which 
is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  [Aside.]  O  heavens,  this  is  my  true  be- 
gotten father  !  who,  being  more  than  sand-blind,' 
high-gravel  blind,  knows  me  not: — I  will  try  con- 
clusions'" with  him. 

Gob.  Master  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you,  which 
is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Laun.  Turn  up  on  your  right  hand,  at  the  next 
turning,  but,  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left ; 
marry,  at  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of  no  hand, 
but  turn  down  indirectly  to  the  Jew's  house. 

Gro6.  By  God's  sonties,"  'twill  be  a  hard  way  to 
hit.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launcelot,  that 
dwells  with  him,  dwell  with  him,  or  no  ? 

Laun.  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot  ?— 
Mark  me  now ;  [aside.]  now  will  I  raise  the  wa- 
ters : — Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot? 

Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son  :  his 
father,  though  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor 
man,  and,  God  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 

Laun.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  he  will,  wa 
talk  of  young  master  Launcelot. 

Gob.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launcelot,  sir. 

Laun.  But  I  pray  you  ergo,  old  man,  ergo,  I  be- 
seech you  ;  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot? 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an't  please  your  mastership. 


them.'  The  poet's  own  authority  ought  to  have  taught 
Steevens  better.  In  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  we  have 
'  O  illegitimate  construction!  I  scorn  that  with  my  heels.' 

7  For  the  heavens  was  merely  a  petty  oath.  To  make 
the  fiend  conjure  Launcelot  to  do  a  thing  for  heaven''a 
sake  is  a  specimen  of  that '  acute  nonsense'  which  Bar 
row  makes  one  of  the  species  of  wit,  and  which  Shak 
speare  was  sometimes  very  fond  of. 

8  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  name  of  Gobbo,  that 
Shakspeare  designed  this  character  to  be  represented 
with  a  hump-back. 

9  '  Sand-blind.  Having  an  imperfect  eight,  as  if 
there  was  sand  in  the  eye,  Myops.^ — Holyoke's  Dictio 
nary. 

10  To  try  conclusions,  was  to  put  to  the  proof,  in  other 
word.«  to  try  erperiments. 

11  God's  sonties  was  probably  a  corruption  of  God's 
saints,  in  old  langua^ge  saunete^:  sanft  and  sanctity 
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Laun.  Ergo,  master  Launcelot;  talk  not  of  mas- 
ter Launcelot,  father ;  for  the  young  gentleman 
(according  to  fates  aiid  destinies,  and  such  odd 
aayings,  ue  sisters  three,  and  such  branches  of 
learning)  is,  indeed,  deceased ;  or,  as  you  would 
■aj,  in  plain  terms,  gone  to  heaven. 

Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid !  the  boy  was  the  very 
■taff  of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Laun.  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel-post,  a 
staff,  or  a  prop  ? — Do  you  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack  the  day,  I  know  you  not,  yoimg  gen- 
tleman :  but,  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy  (God 
rest  his  soul ! )  alive,  or  dead  7 

Lcam.  Do  you  not  know  me,  father  ? 

Gob.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind,  I  know  you  not. 

Laun,  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you 
might  fail  of  the  knowing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father, 
that  knows  his  own  child.  Well,  old  man,  I  will 
tell  you  news  of  your  son  :  Give  me  your  blessing : 
truth  will  come  to  light;  murder  cannot  be  hid  long, 
a  man's  son  may ;  but,  in  the  end,  truth  will  ouU 

Gob.  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up  ;  I  am  sure,  you  are 
not  Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Jjoun.  Pray  you,  let's  have  no  more  fooling  about 
it,  but  give  me  your  blessing;  I  am  Laimcelot, 
your  boy  that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that 
shall  be. 

Gob.  I  cannot  tliink  you  are  my  son. 

Laun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that :  but 
J  am  Launcelot,  the  Jew's  man ;  and,  I  am  sure, 
Margery,  your  wife,  is  my  mother. 

CM).  Her  name  is  Margery,  indeed :  Pll  be 
sworn,  if  thou  be  Launcelot,  lliou  art  mine  own 
flesh  and  blood.  Lord  worship'd  might  he  be  !  what 
It  beard  hast  thou  got !  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on 
thy  chin,  than  Dobbin  my  thill-horse'  has  on  his 
tail. 

Laun.  It  should  seem  then,  that  Dobbin's  tail 
STOWS  backward  ;  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  on 
Bis  tail,  than  I  have  on  my  face,  when  I  last  saw 
him. 

Gob.  Lord,  how  art  thou  changed  !  How  dost 
thou  and  thy  master  agree  ?  I  have  brought  him  a 
present ;  How  'gree  you  now  7 

Laun.  Well,  well ;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I 
have  set  up  my  rest'  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest 
till  I  have  run  some  ground :  mv  master's  a  very 
Jew  :  Give  him  a  present !  give  him  a  halter  :  I  am 
famish 'd  in  his  service  :  you  may  tell  every  finger 
I  have  with  my  ribs.  Father,  I  am  glad  you  are 
come ;  give  me  your  present  to  one  master  Bassa- 
nio,  who,  indeed,  gives  rare  new  liveries;  if  I  serve 
not  him,  I  will  run  as  far  as  God  has  any  ground. 
^-O  rare  fortune  !  here  comes  the  man  ; — to  him, 
father ;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew  any 
longer. 

Enter  Bassamio,  with  Leo:* ardo,  and  other 
FoUowtrt. 

Bat*.  You  may  do  so  ; — but  let  it  be  so  hasted, 
that  supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the 
clock :  See  these  letters  delivered ;  put  the  liveries 
to  making ;  and  desire  Graliano  to  come  anon  to 
my  lodging.  [Exit  a  Servant. 

Laun,  To  him,  father. 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship ! 

Bass.  Gramercy ;  Would'st  thou  aught  with  me? 

,,    Gob.  Here's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  bov, 

.. .  Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  mtui; 
tfiat  would,  sir,  as  my  father  shall  specify, 


have  l>een  propusci  but  ap|mrently  with  less  probabi- 
lity. Oaths  of  this  kind  are  not  unfreoueiu  among  our 
ancient  writers.  To  avoid  the  crime  or  pr>>fane  ewear- 
Inir,  they  soiipht  to  di.sguise  the  words  by  abbreviations, 
which  ultimately  lost  even  their  similarity  to  the  origi- 
nal phrase. 

1  i.  e.  the  shaft-horse,  sometimes  called  the  MiV/-horse. 

3  '  Set  up  my  resc,'  i.  e.  determined.  See  note  on 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well.  Act  ii.  8c.  a.  Romeo  am! 
Juliet,  Act  iv.  Sc  5.  Where  it  may  be  remarked  that 
Bhakspeare  has  a^ain  Quibbled  upon  rest.  '  The  Coun- 
ty Paris  haih  «el  up  Ai«  rut,  that  you  shall  rut  but 
HtU«.> 


Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would 
say,  to  serve 

Laun,  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve 
the  Jew,  and  I  have  a  desire,  as  my  &.ther  shall 
specify, 

Goo.  His  master  and  he  (saving  your  worship's 
reverence)  are  scarce  cater-cousins  ; 

Laun,  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the 
Jew  having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me.  as  my 
father,  being  I  hope  an  old  man,  shall  frutify  unto 

yo"^ 

Gth.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,  that  I  would 
bestow  upon  your  worship  ;  and  my  suit  is, 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  imp«  rlnent  to 
myself,  as  your  worship  shall  know  by  this  honest 
old  man  ;  and,  though  I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet 
poor  man,  my  father. 

Bass.  One  speak  for  both ; — What  woald  you  ? 

Laun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  This  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Bas*.  I  know  thee  well,  thou  hast  obtaio'd  thy 
suit : 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day. 
And  haih  preferr'd  thee,  if  it  be  preferment,  , 

To  leavo  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become  > 

The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun.  Tbe  old  proverb  b  very  well  parted  Im* 
tween  my  master  Shylock  and  you,  sir ;  you  have 
the  grace  of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough. 

Bas*.  Thou  speakest  it  well :  Go,  father,  wuh 
thy  son  : — 
Take  leave' of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out : — Give  him  a  Uvei^, 

[To  tu*  FoLmtmm, 
More  guarded'  than  his  fellows  :   See  it  done. 

Laun,  Father,  in  : — I  cannot  get  a  service,  no  ;— > 
I  have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  bead. — Well ;  [Look- 
ing on  }u*palm.'\  ifany  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer 
table  ;*  which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book,  I 
shall  have  good  fortune.  Go  to,  here's  a  simple 
line  of  life  !  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives :  Alas, 
fiAeen  wives  is  nothing  ;  eleven  widows,  and  nine 
maids,  is  a  simple  coming-in  for  one  man  :  and  then, 
to  'scape  drowning  thrice  ;  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my 
life  with  the  edge  of  a  fcaiher-bed  : — here  are  sim- 
ple 'scapes !  Well,  if  fortune  be  a  woman,  she's  a 
good  wench  for  this  gear. — Father,  come  ;  I'll  taka 
my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

[Exeunt  Lauxcelot  md  old  GoB-BOb 

Bats.  I  pray  ihee.  good  Leoiuirdo,  think  on  this ; 
These  things  being  bmight,  and  orderly  bestow'd, 
Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  feast  to-night 
My  best  esteem'd  acquaintance  ;  hie  thee,  go. 

LtoH,  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  nerein. 

Enter  Gsatiaito. 
Gra.  Where  is  your  master  ? 


Yonder,  sir,  he  walks. 

[Exit  LXONAKDO. 


Ijton, 

Gra.  (Signior  Bassanio,- 

J^ofs.  Gratiano! 

Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass.  You  have  obtain'd  it. 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me  ;  I  must  go  with  you 
to  Belmont. 

Bass.  Why,  then  you  must ; — But  hear  the* 
Gratiano ; 
Thou  art  loo  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice  ;— 
Parts,  that  become  thee  happily  enough. 


1 


S  i.  e.  ornamented.  Guards  were  trimmings,  facii 
or  other  ornaments,  such  as  gold  and  silver  lace, 
plied  upon  a  dress. 

4  Mr.  Tyrwhiu's  explanation  of  this  passage  ( 
has  much  puzzled  the  commentators)  seems  the 
plausible  :  Launcelot  ap()laudinc  himself  for  his  suo>' 
cess  with  Bassaiiio,  ami  luokinct  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  whirh  bv  fortune-tellers  is  called  the  table,  breaks 
out  into  the  following  redectinn  : — '  Well,  ifany  man  in 
Italy  have  a  fairer  table ;  which  d«th  offer  to  swear 
upon  a  book,  I  shall  have  good  fortune" — i.  e.  a  tahU 
whirh  doth  not  only  promise  &m(  offer  lo  swear  upon  a 
book  thai  I  shall  have  food  fortune.  Hs  omks  the  coa- 
•lusion  of  tka  seniaace. 
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And  in  such  eyes  as  ouris  appear  not  faults ; 

But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 

Something  too  Uberal  ;' — pray  thee,  take  pain 

To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty* 

Thy  skipping  spirit  j  lest,  through  thy  wild  behaviour, 

I  be  misconstrued  m  the  place  1  go  to. 

And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Siguier  Bassanio,  hear  me  : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then, 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely  ; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,'  and  sign,  and  say,  amen ; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility. 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent* 
To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 

Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing.' 

Gra.  Nay,  but  I  bar  to-night ;  you  shall  not  gage 
me 
By  what  we  do  to-night. 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity ; 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment :   But  faro  you  well, 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra.  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo,  and  the  rest ; 
Bui  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time.         [£xeiml- 

SCENE  in.     The  same.     A  Room  in  Shylock's 
House.     Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

Jess.  I  am  sorry,  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so  ; 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil. 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness  : 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shall  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest : 
Give  him  this  letter ;  do  it  secretly. 
And  so  farewell ;  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  talk  with  thee. 

Laun.  Adieu ! — tears  exhibit  my  tongue. — Most 
beautiful  pagan,— most  sweet  Jew  !  If  a  Christian 
did  not  play  the  knave,  and  get  thee,  I  am  much 
deceived  :  But  adieu  !  these  foolish  drops  do  some- 
what drown  my  manly  spirit ;  adieu  !  \^ExU. 

Jess,  Farewell,  good  Launcelot. — 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me. 
To  be  asham'd  to  be  my  father's  child  ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners :   O  Lorenzo, 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife  ; 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.       [Exit. 

SCENE  rV.     The  same.     A  Street.    Enter  Gr\- 

TiAifo,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  and  Salanio. 

Lor.  Nay,  we.  will  slink  away  in  supper-time ; 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Gra.  We  liave  not  made  good  preparation. 

Solar.  We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torch-bearers. 

Solan.  'Tis  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  order'd; 
And  better,  irfmy  mind,  not  undertook. 

Lor.  'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock ;  we  have  two 
hours 
To  furnish  us  : — 

E?Uer  Launcelot,  with  a  Letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news  ? 
Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up'  this. 
It  shall  seem  to  signify. 

Lor.  I  know  the  hand  :  in  faith,  'tis  a  "air  hand  ; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on. 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 

Gra.  Love-news,  in  faith. 


1  Gross,  licentious. 

2  So  in  Hamlet : 

«  Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.' 

3  It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  wear  the  hat  on  dur- 
ing the  time  of  dinner. 

4  i.  e.  grave  appearance  ;  show  of  staid  and  serious 
behaviour  Ostent  is  a  word  very  commonly  used  for 
thnu)  amon?  old  dramatic  writers. 

6  Carriage,  deponment. 

6  To  break  up  was  a  term  in  carving. 


iMun.  By  your  leave,  air. 

Lor.  Whitlier  goest  thou  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master  the  Jew 
to  sup  to-night  with  my  new  master  the  Christian. 

Lor.  Hold  here,  take  this  : — tell  gentle  Jessica, 
I  will  not  fail  her  j — £.pcak  it  privately  ;  go. — 
Gentlemen,  [Exit  Launcelot. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night  ? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

Solar.  Ay,  marry,  I'll  be  gone  about  it  straight. 

Solan.  And  so  will  I. 

Lor.  Meet  me,  and  Gratiano, 

At  Gratiano's  lodging,  some  hour  hence. 

Salar.  'Tis  good  we  do  so. 

[Exemit  Salar.  and  Salan. 

Gra.  Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica? 

Lor.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all :  She  hath  directed, 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house : 
What  gold,  and  jewels,  she  is  furnish'd  with  ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake  : 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cross  her  foot, 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, — 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me ;  peruse  this,  as  thou  goest 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.     The  same.     BeforeShyXocVs  House. 
Enter  Shvlock  a7id  Launcelot. 

Shy.  Well,  thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy 
judge. 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio  :— 
What,  Jessica  ! — thou  shalt  not  gormandize. 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me  ; — What,  Jessica ! — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out ; — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say  ! 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy.  Who  bids  ihoe  call '/  I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me,  I  could 
do  nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  Jessica. 

Jes.  Call  you  ?    What  is  your  will  ? 

Shy.  I  am  bid'  forth  to  supper,  Jessica : 
There  are  my  keys  : — But  wherefore  should  I  go  ? 
I  am  not  bid  for  love  ;  they  flatter  me  : 
But  yet  I'll  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian." — Jessica,  my  girl. 
Look  to  my  house  :  I  am  right  loath  to  go  : 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towanls  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Laun.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go  ;  my  young  master 
doth  expect  your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

iMun.  And  they  have  conspired  together. — I  will 
not  say,  you  shall  see  a  masque  ;  but  if  you  do, 
then  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleed- 
ing on  Black-Monday'  last  at  six  o'clock  i'the 
morning,  falling  out  that  year  on  Ash  Wednesday 
was  four  year  in  the  afternoon. 

Shy.  What !  are  there  masques  ?  Hear  you  me, 
Jessica : 
Lock  up  my  doors ;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife. 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then. 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street. 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnish'd  faces : 
But  stop  my  house's  cars,  I  mean  my  casements: 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house. — By  Jacob's  staff,  I  swear,         '  { 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to-night ; 


7  Invited. 

8  Shakspeare  meant  to  heighten  the  maliimity  of  Shy- 
lock's  character  by  thus  making  him  depart  from  his 
most  settled  resolve  (that  he  Will  neither  eat,  drink,  nor 
pray  with  Christians.)  for  the  prosecution  of  his  revenge 

9  i.  e.  Easter-Monday.  It  was  called  Black-Monday 
from  the  seventy  of  that  day,  April  4,  1360,  which  was 
90  extraordinary  that,  of  Edward  the  Third's  soldiers, 
then  before  Paris,  many  died  of  the  cold.  Anciently  % 
superstitions  belief  was  annexed  to  the  accident  of  ble'td 
ing  at  the  nose. 
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Act  D. 


But  I  will  go. — Go  you  before  me,  sirrah ; 
Say,  I  will  come. 

Lauit.  I  will  eo  before,  sir. — 

Mistress,  look  out  at  winoow  for  all  this  ; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by. 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.    [Exit  Lavn. 

Shy.  What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  otfspring,  ha  7 

Jei.  His  words  were  Farewell,   mistress ;    no- 
thing else. 

Sh/.  The  patch'   is  kind  enough ;    but  a  huge 
feeder. 
SnaiUslow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat :  drones  hive  not  with  me  ; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him  :  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrow'd  purse.— Well,  Jessica,  go  in  ; 
Perhaps  I  will  return  immediately  ; 
Do,  as  I  bid  you, 

Shut  doors  aUer  you  :  fast  bind,  fast  find  , 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifly  mind.  [ExiL 

Jes.  Farewell :   and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crost, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VI.     The  lame.    Enter  Gkatiako  atid 
Salabino,  matqued, 

Gra.  This  is  the  pent-house,  under  which  Loreoxo 
Desir'd  us  to  make  stand. 

Solar.  Hm  hour  is  almost  past. 

Gra.  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-d  wells  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Solar.  0,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons*  f!y 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wnnt. 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited  ! 

Gra,  That  ever  holds  :  who  rtseth  from  a  feast, 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down  7 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measure*  with  tlic  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  7  AH  things  that  are. 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  yotmkfr  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed'  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hiigg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind!* 
How  like  the  prodieal  doth  she  return. 
With  over-weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Solar.  Here  comes  Lorenzo ; — more  of  this  here- 
after. 

Ijvr.  Sneet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long 
abode  ; 
Not  I,  but  mv  affairs  have  made  you  wait ; 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
I'll  watch  as  Ion;?  for  you  then. — Approach  ; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew  : — Ho !  who's  within  7 
£nter  Jessica  ahove,  in  bogUdothei. 

Jet.  Who  are  you  !    Tell  mo  for  more  certainty, 
Albeit  I'll  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

L^r.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Je».  Lorenzo,  certain  :  and  my  love  indeed  ; 
For  who  love  I  so  much  /  And  now  who  knows. 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ? 

Lor.  Heaven,  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that 
thou  art. 

/e«.  Here,  catch  this  casket ;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange  ; 
But  love  is  blind,  an<l  lovers  cannot  sec 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit : 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Ijor.  Descend,  for  vou  must  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Je*.  What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 


They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  liffat. 
Whv,  'tis  an  office  of^discoverj',  love  ; 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once  ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  nm-away. 
And  we  are  staid  for  at  Bassanio';  Srast. 

Je*.  I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  :nd  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

J  Exit  from  above. 
e,'  and  no  Jew. 
Zjor.  Beshrew  me,  but  1  love  her  heartily : 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her  ; 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true  ; 
And  true  she  is.  as  she  hath  proved  heraeu ; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true, 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  cdtastant  souL 

Enter  Jessica,  below. 
What,  art  thou  come  7 — On,  gentlemen,  away : 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[Exit  vitk  Jessica  ami  Sala&iiio. 

Enter  Airroitio. 

Ant.  Who's  there? 

Ora.  Signior  Antonio  f 

Ant.  Fye,  fye,  Gratiano  !  where  are  all  the  rest  ? 
'Tis  nine  o'clock ;  our  friends  all  stay  for  you  : — 
No  masque  to-night :   the  wind  is  come  about, 
Bassanio  presently  will  go  abroad  : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  on't ;  I  desire  no  more  delight. 
Than  to  be  under  sail  and  gone  to-night     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.  Belmont.  A  Room  in  Portia's 
Home. — Flouriak  of  Comet*.  Enter  Portia, 
with  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  and  both  their  TVaans. 
Por.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 

The  several  caskets  to  thiii  noble  prince  :— 

Now  make  your  choice. 

Mor.  Tlie   first,    of  gold,   who  this   inacription 
bears  ; — 

fVho  chootelh  me,  *hall  ifoin  ithat  mofiy  men  detir*. 

The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carri«t  ;— 

IVho  choose th  me  thall  get  a*  much  a*  he  dtHi  vm. 

This  third,  dull  lead,  with  wamin*  all  as  binnt ; 

HTk)  chooieth  mt,  mu*t  givt  &»d  haxard  all  he  kith. 

How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right  7 

Por.  The  one  of  thrm  contains  my  picture  prince  ; 

If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withaL 

Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !  Let  me  aea^ 

I  will  survey  the  inscriptions  back  again: 

What  says  this  leaden  casket  7 

Who  chaoaelh  me,  mu*t  give  and  haxard  off  Ke  hath. 

Must  give — For  what?  for  lead?  hazard  for  lead? 

This  casket  threatens  :  Men,  that  haxard  all. 

Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages  : 

A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross : 

Itrthen  not  give,  nor  hazard,  aught  for  lead. 

What  says  the  silror,  witli  her  virgin  hne  ?  ' 

fVho  chooaeth  me  dxall  get  a*  mur.h  a*  he  detervet. 

As  much  as  he  deserves  7 — Pause  there,  MorocCOi 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand  : 

If  thou  be'st  rated  by  thy  estimation, 

Thou  dost  deserve  enough  ;  and  yet  enough 

May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady  ; 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving. 

Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myselH 

As  much  as  I  deserve  ! — ^Why,  that's  the  lady : 

I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes. 

In  graces  and  in  qualities  of  breeding  ; 

But  more  ttian  tliese,  in  love  I  do  deserve. 


1  I.  e.  I'onI  or  simpleton. 

3  Johnson  thought  that  lovers,  who  are  sometimes 
called  turilet  or  dove*  in  poetry,  were  meant  by  Venus' 
pigron*.  Theallusion  however,  seems  to  be  to  the  (feres 
by  whir.h  Venus's  charim  is  drawn  :  '  Venus  drawn  by 
dove*  la  much  more  prnmnt  to  Hoal  new  bonds,'  lie. 

S  Oray  evidently  raught  the  Imagery  of  this  passaj^ 
In  his  Bard,  but  dropi  ihc  allusion  to  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal— 


*  Fair  laughs  the  mom  and  aoAthe  zephyr  blowa. 
While  proudly  ridlncr  o'er  the  azure  realm, 

In  i^allaiit  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes : 
Yotilh  on  the  pmw,  and  Pleasure  at  tha  helm ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirl  windH  sway, 
That  hush'd  in  grim  repose  expecca  his  evening  pray.' 
4  So  in  Othello: 

*  Thebaudy  wind,  that  kisses  all  h  meets.' 

A  A  jeM  arising  from  the  ambigultr  of  OenU'te,  wlikk 
•iynlfles  both  a  AtoMen  and  one  veii  bfm. 
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What  if  I  stray'd  no  furtner,  but  chose  here  ? — 

Lei's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold  : 

PVho  chooselh  me,  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire. 

Why,  that's  the  lady  ;   ail  the  world  desires  her. 

From  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  they  come, 

To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 

The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 

Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  thorouah-fares  now, 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia  : 

The  watery  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

To  stop  the  foreign  spirits  ;  but  they  come, 

As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia. 

One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 

Is't  like,  that  lead  contains  her  1  'Twere  damnation, 

To  think  so  base  a  thought ;  it  were  too  gross 

To  rib'  her  cerecloth  in  the  obscure  grave. 

Or  shall  I  think,  in  silver,  she's  immur'd. 

Being  ten  times  undervalued^  to  try'd  gold  ? 

O  sinful  thought !  Never  so  rich  a  eem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.  They  have  in  England 

A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 

Stamped  in  gold  ;  but  that's  insculp'd'  upon  ; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within. — Deliver  me  the  key  ; 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may  ! 

For.  There,  take  it,  prince,  and  if  my  form  lie 
there. 
Then  I  am  yours.  [He  unlocks  the  golden  casket. 

Mot.  O  hell !   what  have  we  hero  ? 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll :  I'll  read  the  writing. 
All  that  glisters  is  not  gold. 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told  : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold. 
But  my  outside  to  behold  : 
Gilded  tomhs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold, 
■     Young  in  limbs,  injudgmerU  old, 
Your  answer  had  not  been  inscrolTd  :* 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold. 
Cold,  indeed  ;  and  labour  lost : 
Then,  farewell,  heat ;  and  welcome,  frost. — 
Portia,  adieu  !  I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave  :  thus  losers  part.     [Exit. 

For.  A  gentle  riddance  : Draw  the  curtains, 

go ; 

Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII.    Venice.      A  Street.     Enter  Sa- 
LARiNO  and  Salanio. 

Solar.  Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail ; 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along  ; 
And  in  their  ship,  I  am  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not. 
Solan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  the  duke  ; 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 

Salar.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail ; 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand, 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica  : 
Besides,  Antonio  certify'd  the  duke, 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Solan.  I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confus'd, 
So  strange,  outraoeous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets  : 
My  daughter  ! — O  my  ducats  ! — O  my  daughter  ! 
Fled  with  a  Christian  ? — O  my  christian  ducats  ! — 
Justice  !  the  law  !  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter  ! 
A  sealed  bag,  tvx)  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
Of  double  ducats,  stoVnfrom  m.e  by  my  daughter  ! 
And  jewels ;  two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious  stones, 
StoPn  by  my  daughter  !  Justice  !  Jind  the  girl  ! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats  ! 


1  Enclose. 

2  1.  e.  ircompared  with  tried  gold.    So  before  in  Act  i. 
8c.  1. 

'  Her  name  is  Portia,  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato'3  daughter.' 

3  Engraven. 

4  I.  e.  the  answer  you  have  got ;  namely,  '  Fare  you 
well ." 

5  Conversed. 

0  To  slubber  is  to  do  a  thin|r  carelessly 


Salar.  Why,  all  the  boys  m  Venice  follow  him, 
Crying, — his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 
Sedan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Salar.  Marry,  well  remember'd  : 

I  reason'd'  with'  a  Frenchman  yesterday  ; 
Who  told  me, — in  the  narrow  seas,  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught : 
I  thought  upon  Antonio,  when  he  told  me  ; 
And  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 
Solan.  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you 
hear  ; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Salar.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part : 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return  :  he  answer'd — Do  not  so, 
Sltibber^  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time; 
And  for  the  Jew^s  bontl,  which  he  hath  of  me. 
Let  it  not  enter  into  your  mind  of  love  : 
Be  merry  ;  and  employ  your  chief  est  thoughts 
To  courtship  and  such  fair  ostents''  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there  : 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him, 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Solan.  I  think,  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go,  and  find  him  out. 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness' 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Salar.  Do  we  so.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX.  Belmont.  A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 
Enter  Nerissa,  with  a  Servant. 

Ner.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee,  draw  the  curtain 
straight ; 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 

Flourish  of  Comets. 

Enter  the  Prince  of  Arragon,  Portia,  and  their 

Trains. 

For.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prince  : 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contain'd, 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemniz'd  ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord. 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 

Ar.  I  am  enjoin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three  things  ; 
First,  never  to  unfold  to  any  one 
Which  casket  'twas  I  chose  ;  next,  if  I  fail 
Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 
To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage  ;  lastly. 
If  I  do  fail  in  fijrtune  of  my  choice. 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

For.  To  these  injunctions  every  one  doth  swear, 
That  comes  to  hazard  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar.  And  so  have  I  address'd'  me  :  Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope ! — Gold,  silver,  and  base  lead. 
Who  chooseth  me,  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath. 
You  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha  !  let  me  see  : — 
Who  chooseth  me,  shall  gain  what  many  men  desii  e. 
What  many  men  desire. — That  many  may  be  meant 
By' "  the  fool  multitude,  that  choose  by  show, 
Not  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach  ; 
Which  pries  not  to  the  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet, 
Builds  in  the  weather  on  the  outward  wall. 
Even  in  the  force' '  and  road  of  casualty. 
I  will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire. 
Because  I  will  not  jump'*  with  common  spirits, 
And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 


7  Shows,  tokens. 

8  The  heaviness  he  is  fond  of,  or  indulges. 

9  Prepared. 

10  B>/  and  of  being  synonymous,  were  used  by  our 
ancestors  indifferently  ;  Malone  has  adduced  numerous 
instances  of  the  use  of  bif,  in  all  of  which,  by  substitu 
ting  of,  the  sense  is  rendered  clear  to  the  modern  readei 

U    Power.  \i  To  jump  \%  to  agree  y/iih. 
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Wliy,  then  to  the«,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 
Teli  me  once  more  what  title  ihou  dost  bear : 
H^ka  ehwi^eth  me,  »hnU  get  a*  much  at  he  detervtt; 
And  well  said  too :   For  who  shall  go  about 
To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable 
Without  the  stamp  of  merit !  Let  none  presume 
To  wear  an  tmdeserved  dignitj. 
O,  that  estates,  degrees,  and  offices, 
Were  not  deriv'd  corruptly  !  and  that  clear  honour 
Were  purchased  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  ! 
How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare  ? 
How  many  be  commauded,  that  command  7 
How  nuich  low  peasanlry  would  then  be  giean'd 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour  !  and  how  much  ho- 
nour 
Pick'd  from  the  chaiTand  rum  of  the  times,' 
To  be  new  yarnish'd?  Well,  but  to  mychoaee: 
IVho  choostth  me,  thaU  get  w>  much  tu  ke  de»erve$J 
I  will  assume  desert ; — Give  me  a  key  for  this, 
And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 
Pm-.  Too  lone  a  pause  for  that  which  yon  find  there. 
Ar.  What's  here?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot, 
Presenting  me  a  schedule.     I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia  7 
How  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  nijr  deserrin^? 
IVho  rJiooteth  mr,  ihriU  hate  a*  mmek  M  he  detervet. 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  T 
Is  thai  mv  prixe  7  are  my  deserts  no  better  7 

Par.  To  offend,  and  judi^e,  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  oftposed  natures. 
Ar.  What  is  hen  T 

The  fire  senen  tiit^»  tried  this; 
Seven  lime*  tried  thatjttdgmnt  is, 
■' ""        Thiit  did  net>rr  chooa*  amiaa  : 
^^        Some  there  he  that  tltadawt  kim  ; 
Stich  have  but  a  ahadoxo't  bliat : 
TItere  befools  alive,  I  ici*,* 
Silver''d  o'er  ;  and  m  Iras  lhi». 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  6«d,* 
/  will  eoer  be  your  head  : 
So  begone,  tir,  yon  are  tped. 
Still  more  fool  I  shall  ap|>ear 
By  the  time  I  linger  here, 
With  one  fool's  head  I  cxmo  to  woo, 
But  I  go  away  with  two.— 
Sweet,  adieu !  Til  keep  my  o«th, 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wroalh.* 

[£reunt  Arragon,  a*d  TVoM. 
Por,  Thus  hath  the  candle  aing'd  the  moth. 
O  th<.*!<c  deliberate  fools  !   when  thoy  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 
Xrr.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy  ;— 
Hanging  and  wiving  coss  by  destiny. 
Por.  Come,  drawtne  curtain,  Nerissa. 


Enter  Salajim 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Srrv.  Where  is  my  lady  7 

Por,  Here  ;  what  would  my  lord  7 

Sent.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gat* 
A  younz  Venutian,  one  that  comos  before 
To  .^gnify  the  approaching  of  his  lord  : 
From  «vliom  he  bnnguth  sensible  rogreets :' 
To  wii,  besides  commends,  and  courteous  breaih, 
Gifts  of  rich  value  ;  yet  I  nave  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love  : 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweat. 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand. 
As  this  fore-spurrcr  comes  before  his  lord. 

Por.  No  more,  I  pray  thee  ;  I  am  half  afeard. 
Thou  wilt  say  anon,  he  is  some  kiu  to  ihce. 
Thou  spend'st  such  high-day*  wit  in  praising  h>in.-~ 
Come,  come.  Nerissa  ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid  s  post,  that  comas  so  mannerly. 

Ner,  Bassanio,  lord  love,  if  thy  will  it  be  ! 

[Exeunt. 


ACTni. 

SCENE  L    Venice.    A  Street, 
and  Salakiko. 

Salon.  Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto  7 

St^.  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  nncheck'd,  that 
Antonio  bath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wreck'd  on  ths 
narrow  seas  ;  the  Goodwins,  I  thwk  they  call  the 
place  ;  a  very  daagarous  ftat^  and  StUl,  where  lh« 
carcasses  of  many  a  taU  ship  lie  buhad,  as  they  say, 
if  mv  gossip  report  be  an  honest  woawB  of  her  woitl. 

Solan.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that, 
as  ever  knapp'd'  ginger,  or  made  her  nei^bours 
believe  she  wppt  for  the  death  of  a  third  husl>and  ; 
But  it  is  true, — without  any  slips  of  prolixity,  or 
crossing  the  plain  hifrfiway  of  talk, — ttwt  the  goo4 

Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio, O  that  I  had  a 

title  good  cM«|§h  to  keep  bis  name  company  :— 

Solar.  CoMe,  the  fiill  stop. 

Solan.  Ha<--wfaat  say'^t  thou  7— Why  the  end 
is,  he  bath  loot  a  ship. 

Solar.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses ! 

Saltm.  Let  me  say  amen  botimea,  lest  the  devil 
cross  my  prayer ;  far  here  he  cofaa  in  the  likenen 
oC  a  Jew. — 

EiOer  SRrtOCK. 
How  now,  Shylock  7  what  news  antong  the  mer- 
chants 7 

Shjf.  Tou  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as 
you,  of  mv  daughter's  flight. 

Solar.  That's  certain ;  I,  ibr  my  part,  knew  lh« 
tailor  that  made  the  winss  she  flew  wilbikl. 

Salmn.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  pert,  knew  the 
bird  was  flrdg'd ;  and  then  it  is  the  complexion  vt 
them  an  to  leave  the  dailj. 

Stw.  She  is  damn'd  for  it. 

Solar.  That's  curtain,  if  the  devil  may  be  hor 
judge. 

Shy.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel ! 

Satan.  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion  !  rebels  it  at  these 
years  / 

S>w.  I  say,  mjr  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Solar.  There  is  more  difference  between  ihy  flesh 


and  hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory ;  more  bets 
your  bloods,  than  there  is  between  red  wine  and 
rfacnish : — But  tell  im,  do  you  hear  whether  Antonio 
haw  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  not  7 

Shy.  There  1  have  aitoiher  bad  match  :  a  bank- 
rupt, a  prodigal,  who  dure  scarce  sh)W  his  ImmI  <m 
the  Rialto  ; — a  bef  gar,  that  used  to  come  so  smug 
upon  the  mart : — let  him  look  to  his  bond:  he  was 
wont  to  call  me  usurer ; — let  him  look  to  his  bond  : 
he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtssy : 
— let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Salar.  Wliy,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt 
not  take  his  flesh  ;  What's  that  good  for? 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  fr«d  nothing 
else.  It  wil!  feed  my  revenue.  He  hath  disgraced 
me,  and  hintiere<1  me  of  half  a  million  ;  laughed  at 
my  losses,  morked  at  my  gains,  scorned  my  nation, 
thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my  friends',  heated 
I  mine  enemies  ;  ainl  what's  his  reason  7  I  am  a  Jew. 
Halh  not  a  Jew  <:yes  7  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  ot^ 
gaiis,  dimensions,  senses,  afTections,  passions  /  M 
with  the  same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapona, 
subJMt  to  the  same  diseases,  healed  by  the  sam* 
means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and 
summer,  as  a  Christian  is?  if  you  prick  us,  do  w« 
not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  7  if  you 
poison  us,  du  we  not  die  7  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall 
we  not  revenge  '  if  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we 
will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Chris- 
tian,  what  i^  his  humility  :  revenge ;  If  a  Christian 
wrong  a  Jew,  what  should    his   sufferance  bs  by 


I  The  meaiiliif  Is,  how  much  meannsns  would  be  fbund 
among  the  Krsat,  and  bow  much  gtisiniiss  anong  the 
mosn. 

4  Kntw. 

5  Ths  poet  had  forfotten  that  he  who  missed  Fortia 
was  nsrer  to  msrry  any  other  woman. 

4  ifi-oatA  t*  iiitrd  tli  «nm«  of  the  old  wiitsrt  fir  nv's 


oi  the  i'istoryes  of  Troye,  U71,  has  fVequent  Instanos* 
ortsrotA. 
A  Salutations. 

6  8o  III  the  Merry  wives  of  Windsor : 

• H*  speaks  holMay.* 

7  To  knap  is  to  6mu(  «4or(.    The  word  ocrun  in  the 
Common  Traysr.     *  H*  knappttk  the  spew  to ' 


I 


Jirtume  and  is  often  spsli  Uk*  nUh   Caxton%  lUcuyall  >  We  still  say  ■  *i»tf0>4tkBnm  ta» 


SCEKE  II. 


MERCHANT  OP  VENICE. 
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Christian  example?  why,  revenge.  The  villany 
you  teach  me,  I  will  execute  ;  and  it  shall  go  harcf, 
out  I  will  better  the  instruction. 

Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  Gentlemen,  my  master   Antonio  is  at  his 
bouse,  and  desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Solar.    We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 

Enter  Tubal. 

Solan.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe  ;  a  third 

cannot  be  matched,  unless  the  devil   himself  turn 

Jew.  [Exeunt  Salan.  Salab.  and  Servant. 

Shy.  How  now,  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa  ? 

hast  thou  found  my  daughter  ? 

2W>.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but 
cannot  find  her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there  1  a  diamond 
gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankfort ! 
The  curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now ;  I 
never  felt  it  till  now  : — two  thousand  ducats  in  that ; 
and  other  precious,  precious  jewels. — I  would,  my 
daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in 
her  ear !  'would  she  were  hears'd  at  my  foot,  and 
the  ducats  in  her  coffin  !  No  news  of  them  ? — Why, 
go : — and  I  know  not  what's  spent  in  the  search  : 
Why,  thou  loss  upon  loss  !  the  thief  gone  with  so 
much,  and  so  much  to  find  the  thief ;  and  no  satis- 
faction, no  revenge  :  nor  no  ill  luck  stirring,  but 
what  lights  o'  my  shoulders  ;  no  sighs,  but  o'  my 
breathing  ;  no  tears,  but  o'  my  shedding. 
—  TuA.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too  j  Antonio, 
as  I  heard  in  Genoa, — 

Shy.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  hick  ? 
Tub.  — hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from 
Tripolis. 

Shy.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God :— Is  it  true  ?  is 
it  true  ? 

T\ib.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped 
the  wreck. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal ; — Good  news, 
good  news  :  ha !  ha ! — ^Where  !   in  Genoa  ? 

2V>.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard, 
one  night,  fourscore  ducats. 

Shy.  Thou  stick'st  a  dagger  in  me  : 1  shall 

never   see  my  gold  again :   Fourscore  ducats  at  a 
sitting  !   fourscore  ducats ! 

T^.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors 
m  my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cauinot 
choose  but  break. 

Shy.  I  am  v«ry  glad  of  it ;  I'll  plague  him  ;  I'll 
torture  him ;  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Thib.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had 
of  your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her !    Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal : 

it  was   my   turquoise  ;'  I  had   it  of  Leah,  when  I 

was  a  bachelor :  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a 

wilderness  of  monkeys. 

"^      Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true  :  Go,  Tu- 
bal, fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  be- 
fore :  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for 
were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchan- 
dize I  will :  Go,  go.  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our 
synagogue ;  go,  good  Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue, 
TubiH.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  Belmont.  A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 
Enter  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  Neris- 
SA,  and  Attendants.     The  caskets  are  set  out. 
Par.  I  pray  you  tarry  ;  pause  a  day  or  two. 
Before  you  hazard  ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company  ;  therefore,  forbear  a  while  : 
There's  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
I  would  not  lose  you:   and  you  know  yourself, 


Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality : 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well 
(And  yet  a  maiden  haih  no  tongue  but  thought,) 
I  would  detain^ou  here  some  month  or  two. 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you. 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn  ; 
So  will  I  never  be  :  so  may  you  miss  me  ; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin. 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes. 
They  have  o'erlook'd^  me,  and  divided  me  ; 

One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  oUier  half  yours, 

Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  mine,  then  yours, 
And  so  all  yours  :   O  !  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights  : 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — Prove  it  so, 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it. — not  I. 
I  speak  too  long  ;  but  'tis  to  peize"  the  time  ; 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Bass.  Let  me  choose : 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Por.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  ?  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Iia!«.  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust. 
Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love  : 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  hie 


1  The  Turquoise  is  a  well  known  precious  stone  found 
in  the  veins  of  the  mountains  on  the  confines  of  Persia 
to  the  east.  In  old  times  its  value  was  much  enhanced 
by  the  magic  properties  attributed  to  it  in  cnnimon  with 
other  precious  stones,  one  of  which  was  that  it  faded  or 
l)ri!,'htened  itd  hue  as  the  health  of  the  wearer  increased 
or  grew  Jess. 

U  To  be  o'aloo/c^d,  forelooke'd,  or  eye-bitten,  was  a 
terra  lor  tieing  bewitched  by  an  evil  eye. 
29 


'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 
Por.  Ay,  but,  I  fear,  you  speak  upon  the  raci 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 


Bass.  Promise  me  life,  and  I'll  confess  the  truth. 
Por.  Well  then,  confess,  and  live. 
Bass.  Confess,  and  love, 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession : 

0  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance ! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Por.  Away  then  :  I'm  lock'd  in  one  of  them ; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. — 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. — 
Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice  ; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end,* 
Fading  in  music  :   that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream. 
And  wat'ry  death-bed  for  him  :  He  may  win  ; 
And  what  is  music  then  !  then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch  ;  such  it  is. 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear. 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes. 
With  no  less  presence,'  but  with  much  more  love, 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin-tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster  ;'  I  stand  for  sacrifice 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives. 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  the  exploit.     Go,  Hercules 
Live  thou,  I  live : — With  much  much  more  dismay 

1  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

Music,  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  caskets  to 
himself. 
SONG. 

1.  Tell  me,  where  is  fancy''  bred. 
Or  i7i  the  heart,  or  in  the  head  1 
How  begot,  how  nourishcl  1 

Reply,  reply. 

2.  It  is  engender'' d  in  the  eyes. 
With  gazing  fed;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies  ; 

Let  us  all  ring  fancy'' s  knell ; 

m  begin  it, Ding,  dong,  bell. 

All.     Ding,  dong,  bell. 


3  To  peize  is  from  peser,  Fr.     To  weigh  or  hatance.         _ 

4  Alluding  to  the  opinion  which  long  prevailed,  that        * 
the  swan  uttered  a  plaintive  musical  sound  at  the  a]j- 
proach  of  death  ;  there  is  something  so  touching  in  this 
ancient  superstition  that  one  feels  loath  to  be  undeceived 

5  i.  e.  dignity  of  mien. 

6  See  Ovid.  Mctamorph.  lib.  xl.  ver.  199.  Malone 
says,  Shakspeare  had  read  the  account  of  this  adventuio 
in  the  Old  Legend  of  the  Destruction  of  Troy. 

7  Love 


MERCHAI9T  OF  VENICE. 


ActIIL 


I 


BcM. — So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  them- 
selves ; 
The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  ornament.' 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  copnpl, 
But,  being  season'd  with  a  gracious'  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil  7     In  religion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it*  with  a  text. 
Hiding  the  grossuess  with  fair  ornament  7 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stairs  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules,  and  frowning  Mars  ; 
Who,  inward  search'd,  have  livers  white  as  milk? 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement,* 
To  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  'tis  purchas'd  by  the  weight ; 
Which  therein  works  a  miraele  in  nature, 
Makins  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it : 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks. 
Which  make  sucn  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  ouen  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head. 
The  scull  that  m-ed  them,  in  the  sepulchre.* 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled*  snore 
To  a  most  <langerous  sea ;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty  ;  in  a  word, 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest.     Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold, 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee : 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge^ 
'Tween  man  and  man :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead. 
Which  rather  ihreat'nest,  than  dost  promise  aught, 
Thy  paleness'  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 
And  here  choose  I  ;  Joy  be  the  consequence ! 

Por.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embrac'd  despair, 
And  shudd'ring  fear  and  green-ey'd  jealousy. 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstacy, 

In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess ; 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Bast.  What  find  I  here  7 

r  Opening  the  lewieH  eaJieL 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit  7*  What  domi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  7  Move  these  eyes  7 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion  7  Here  are  sever'd  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath  ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends  :  Here  in  her  hairs 
The  nainler  plays  the  spider  ;   and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men, 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs  :   But  her  eyes, — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them  7  having  made  one, 
Methinka  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his^ 
And  leave  itself  tmfurnisli'd  :"  Yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
III  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  bchuid  the  substance. — Here's  the  scroll. 
The  contment  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 
You  that  choo$e  not  bif  the  view, 
Chance  aaj'air,  and  choose  ai  true  / 
Since  thu  fortune  fail*  to  you, 
Be  content  ami  seek  no  new. 
If  you  be  will  pleased  with  this, 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bits*, 
7\im  you  where  wmr  lady  is. 
Ami  claim  her  unth  a  Unnng  Kut. 


1  Baasanio  begins  abrupclv,  the  first  pan  of  the  argu- 
ment has  passed  in  hU  miiid. 

9  Pleasing  ;  winnini^  favour.  8  I.  e.  iustlfv  it. 

4  That  is,  what  a  liule  hieher  is  callml  the  br'ard  of 
Hercules.  Kicrrment,  from  excreeco,  is  ui«e«l  for  every 
thing  which  appears  to  grow  or  vefetate  upon  the  hu- 
man botiv,  as  the  hair,  (h«  beard,  the  nails. 

6  Shakspeare  has  also  satirised  this  raahk>n  of  false 
hair  In  Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

6  Ouiled  for  ruHing,  or  treacherous. 

7  I  could  wUh  to  read 

' thou  stale  and  common  drudge  :' 

for  so  I  think  the  poet  wrote. 

8  In  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  epithet  pale, 


A  gentle  scroll :  Fair  lady,  by  your  leave : 

[Kiasinghtr 
I  come  by  note,  to  give,  and  to  receive, 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize. 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 
Hearing  applause,  and  universal  shout. 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peala  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so  ; 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  confirm'd,  sign'd,  ratified  by  you. 

Por.  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand. 
Such  as  I  am  :  though,  for  myself  alone, 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better  ;  yet,  for  too, 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  Uir,  ten  thousand  times 
More  rich ; 

That  only  to  stand  high  on  your  accoont, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  li^nngs,  friends, 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  something;"   which,  to  term  in  gross. 
Is  an  unlesson'd  gin,  unschool'd,  unpractis'd : 
Happv  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  ao  old 
But  she  may  learn  :  happier  than  this, 
She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ;, 
Happiest  of  all,  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 
Commits  itself  to  vours  to  m  directed, 
As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 
Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you,  and  youn 
Is  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  aervmnta, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now.  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  mvsell^ 
Are  yours,  my  lord  ;  I  give  them  with  this  ring ; 
Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 
Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 
And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass.  Madam,  you  have  bercfl  me  of  all  word* 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins  : 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  s|>oke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzr.ing  pleased  multitude  : 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Express'd,  and  not  exprcss'd  :  But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence  ; 
O,  then  be  bold  to  sav,  Bassanio's  dead. 

Ner.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  proaper. 
To  cry,  good  joy :  Good  joy,  my  lord,  and  lady  I 

Gra,  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish  ; 
For.  I  am  aurc,  you  can  wish  none  from  me : '  • 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Even  at  that  lime  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bass.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife. 

Gra,  I  thank  your  lordship ;  you  have  got  me  one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swiA  as  yours : 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid; 
You  lov'd,  I  lov'd  ;  for  intermission'* 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there ; 
And  so  did  mitie  loo,  as  the  matter  falls 
For  wooing  here,  until  I  sweat  again : 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  roof  was  ary 
With  oaths  of  love :  at  last, — if  promise  last,— 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here, 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 


Warbunon  altered  this  to  plaimtess,  and  he  has  been 
followed  hi  the  miolern  editions,  but  the  reading  of  the 
old  coity,  whirh  1  have  restored,  is  the  true  one. 

6  Counter/fit  anciently  Mollified  s  lUeness,  a  rutxt' 
blancr. 

10  i.  e.  nnfuniishod  with  s  companion  or  fellow. 

11  The  folio  reads,  '  I«  sumofnorArn^,'  which  may 

firobably  be  the  true  reading,  ai  h  It  Portia's  tniantleii, 
n  thin  speech,  to  iiiulervalua  hersslf 

la  That  is,  none  away  from  ma;  non*  that  I  shall 
loae,  If  you  gain  It. 
IS  Pause,  delay 


SCXHE    IIL 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


til 


Achiev'd  her  mistress. 

Par.  Is  this  true,  Nerisaa  7 

Ner.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleas'd  withal. 

£tu9.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  ? 

Gra.   Yes,  'faith,  my  lord. 

£ast.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honour'd  in  your 
marriage. 

Gra.  We'll  play  with  them,  the  first  boy  for  a 
thousand  ducats. 

iVer.  What,  and  stake  down  ? 

Gra,  No  ;   we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and: 

stake  down. 

But  who  comes  here  ?  Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel  ? 
What,  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  SalerioV 

Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Salerio. 

Boms.  Lorenzo,  and  Salerio,  welcome  hither? 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome  : — By  your  leave, 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen, 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

Por.  So  do  I,  my  lord ; 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

lynr.  I  thank  your  honour :  For  my  part,  my  lord, 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here  ; 
But  meeting  with  Salerio  by  the  way, 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay, 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Sak.  I  did,  my  lord. 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.     Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.     [Gioes  Bassanio  a  letter. 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Sale.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind  :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 

Gra.  Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger ;  bid  her  wel- 
come. 
Your  hand,  Salerio ;  What's  the  news  from  Venice  ? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ? 
I  know,  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success ; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Sale.  'Would  you  had  won  the  fleece   that  he 
hath  lost ! 

Por.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon' 
same  paper, 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek  : 
Some  dear  friend  dead  :  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant'  man.  What,  worse  and  worse  ? — 
With  leave,  Bassanio  ;  I  am  half  yourself. 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O,  sweet  Portia, 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper !  Gentle  lady. 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman ; 
And  then  I  told  you  true  :  and  yet,  dear  lady. 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart :  When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing :  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend. 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 
Issuing  life-blood — But  is  it  true,  Salerio  ? 
Have  all  his  ventures  fail'd  ?  What,  not  one  hit  ? 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India  ? 
And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchant-marring  rocks  ? 

Sale.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it :  Never  did  I  know 


A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man  : 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning,  and  at  night ; 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
If  they  deny  him  justice  :   twenty  merchants, 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him  5 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.  When  I  was  with  him,   I  have  heard  him 
swear. 
To  Tubal,  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen, 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh. 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him  :  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not. 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

Por.  Is  it  your  dear  friend,  that  is  thus  in  trouble  f 

Bass.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  maa 
The  best  condition'd  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies  ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

Por.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew? 

Bass.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Por.  What,  no  mor«  7 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond ; 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Should  lose  a  hair''  through  Bassanio's  fault. 
First,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife : 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over : 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along : 
My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  mean  time, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away; 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day : 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer  ;* 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear.— 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bass.  [Reads.]  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have 
all  miscarried,  my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  ia 
very  tow,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since, 
in  paying  it,  it  is  impossible  I  should  live,  all  debt* 
are  cleared  between  you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you 
at  my  death :  notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure  :  if 
your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter. 

Por.  O  love,  despatch  all  business,  and  be  gone. 

Bass.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste  :  but,  till  I  come  again, 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 

Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain. 

\^ExeurU. 

SCENE  III.     Venice.     A  Street.     Enter  Shv- 
LocK,  Salanio,  Antonio,  and  Gaoler. 
Shy.  Gaoler,  look  to  him ; — Tell  not  me  of  mer- 

.  '^y  '•— 

This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis  ;— 
Gaoler,  look  to  him. 

Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Shy,  I'll  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against  my 
bond ; 
I  have  sworn  an  oath,  that  I  will  have  ray  bond : 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog,  before  thou  hadst  a  cause  r 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fanes  : 
The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice. — J  no  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond* 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Shy    I'll  have  my  bond ;  I  will  not  hear  thee 
speak  ; 
I'll  have  my  bond  ;   and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey'd  fool. 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  christian  intercessors.    Follow  not ; 
I'll  have  no  speaking  ;  I  will  have  my  bond. 

[Efxit  Shylock. 


1  It  should  be  remembered  that  sttdfast,  sad,  grave, 
sober,  were  *iicient  synonymes  of  constant. 


2  Hair  ia  here  used  as  a  dissyllable. 

3  i.  e.  air  of  countenance,  look.  4  Foolbii. 
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Act  in. 


Satan.  It  ia  the  most  impenetrable  cur, 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

jlnt.  Let  him  alone  ; 

I'll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know  ; 
I  oft  deliver'd  from  liia  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 
Therefore  he  hales  me. 

Solan.  I  am  sure,  the  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law  ; 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state  ;' 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go : 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me. 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 

To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. 

Well,  gaoler,  on  : — Pray  God.  Bassanio  coBie 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not ! 

*^  ^  [ExtunL 

SCENE  IV.  BelmonL  A  Room  in  Portia's 
lloute.  Enter  Pobtia,  Nekissa,  Lokhzu, 
JxsaiCA,  and  Baltuazas. 

Lor.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence, 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity  ;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  tfic  absence  of  your  lord. 
But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief. 
How  dear  alovcr  of  my  lord  your  husband, 
I  know,  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  work, 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

Par.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good, 
Nor  shall  not  now  :  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love. 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  Uneaments,*  of  manners,  and  of  spirit ; 
Which  makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonio, 
Being  the  bosom  lover*  of  my  lord, 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord  :  If  it  be  so. 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd. 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  my  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty  7 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  or  mvvclf ! 
Therefore,  no  more  of  it :   hoar  other  Diings. 
Lorenzo.  I  commit  into  your  hnnds 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house, 
Until  my  lord^  return :  for  mine  own  part 
I  have  toward  heaven  breath'd  a  secret  row, 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation. 
Only  attended  by  Ncrissa  here. 
Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return : 
There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  oK 
And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desir«  jou, 
Not  to  deny  this  imposition  ; 
The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity. 
Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lar,  Madant,  with  all  my  heart 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  &ir  commands. 

Par.  My  people  do  already  know  my  nund. 
And  will  acknowlcd^'c  you  and  Jessira, 
In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

L/or.  Fair  thoughts,  and  happy  hours,  attend  on 
you. 


Je*.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 

Por.  I  thank  you  tor  your  wish,  and  am  well 
pleas'd 
To  wish  it  back  on  yon  :  fare  yon  well.  Jessica. — 
[^Extumt  Jessica  and  Lokekzo. 
Now,  Balthazar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true. 
So  let  me  find  thee  still :  Take  this  same  letter, 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man, 
In  speed  to  Padua  ;  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario  ; 
And,  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  gi\e 

thee, 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imann'd  speed* 
Unto  the  tranect,'  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice : — waste  no  lime  in  words, 
But  get  thee  cone  :  I  shall  be  there  before  time. 

Balth.  Maum,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed. 

[Exit. 

Por.  Come  on,  Nerissa ;  I  have  work  in  hand. 
That  you  yet  know  not  of:  we'll  see  our  husbands, 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

iVrr.  Shall  thej  see  as  7  M 

Por.  They  shall,  Nerissa ;  but  m  Boeh  a  habit,       ■ 
That  they  Bball  think  we  are  accomplished  ■ 

With  what  we  laek.    Pll  hold  thee  any  wager. 
When  we  are  both  accouter'd  hke  young  men, 
I'll  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace  : 
And  speak,  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy, 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  step* 
Into  a  manly  stride  ;  and  speak  of  frays^ 
Like  a  fine  braj^ging  youth :  and  tell  quamt  lies. 
How  honotu^bte  ladies  sought  my  love. 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  di*^  ; 
I  could  not  do  withal :' — then  I'll  repent. 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  Fll  tell, 
That  men  shall  swear,  I  nave  diacontinued  srhool 
Above  a  twelvemonth:—!  have  within  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise. 

Ner.  Why,  shall  we  torn  to  men  7 

Por.  Fyc  ;  what  a  question's  that. 
If  thou  wort  near  a  lewd  interpreter  7 
But  rome,  Til  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  |>ark  gate  ;  and  therefore  haste  away. 
For  wc  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day. 

'\£xtwt. 

SCENE  V.  TV  some.  A  Gurdgn.    EnUrLxam- 
CELOT  and  Jessica. 

Ijoun.  Tes,  truly:  for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the 
father  are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children ;  therefore,  1 
promise  you,  I  fear  you.*  I  was  always  plain  with 
you,  and'  so  now  I  speak  my  agitation  oT  the  mat- 
ter: Therefore,  be  of  good  «3ieer ;  (or,  truly,  I 
think,  you  are  damn'd.  Tliere  is  but  one  hope  in 
it  that  can  do  you  any  good ;  and  that  is  but  a  kind 
of  bastard  hope  neither. 

Jet.  And  ^\liat  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  7 

Laun,  Marry,  3rou  may  partly  nope  that  your 
father  got  you  not,  that  you  are  not  (he  Jew's 
daughter. 

Jri.  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed  ; 
so  the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon  me. 

Laun.  Truly  then  I  fear  you  are  damn'd  holh  by 
father  and  mother ;  thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your 


I  As  this  passage  \f  a  liltlc  per))lexcd  in  ilx  constmc- 
lli>n,  It  may  iial  be  impropt-r  to  explain  it : — It",  snyH  An- 
tonio, the  duke  stop  the  course  of  law,  the  denial  o( 
those  Tigha  to  straiiTcrs,  which  render  their  abode  at 
Venice  so  commodious  and  agreeable  to  ihcm,  wiU 
much  Impeach  the  justice  of  the  state,  kc. 

3  The  word  lineament*  was  used  with  great  laxity  by 
our  ancient  writers. 

3Tliis  wnrd  was  anciently  applied  to  ihoae  of  the 
same  sex  who  bad  an  csiecm  (br  each  other.  Ben  Jon- 
•on  concludes  one  of  his  louers  to  Dr.  Donne,  by  telling 
hlra  '  ne  ia  his  trut  lover.' 

4  I.  e.  with  the  celerity  of  imagination. 

6  This  word  can  only  be  Ulustratsd  at  present  by  con- 


jecture. It  evidemly  implies  the  nnr  ■ 

the  passage-boat  set  out,  and  is  ii 

from  '  IVoware,  Iwl.  Toi»B«i'rs" 

Iherefore,   Tranetto,  si^iiilli<<i  re  it 

ferry,  and  hence  the  kngli^:  ui  no 

otiier  instance  ot  its  use  has  > ' 

8  Some  of  the  commeniaior:-  liad  mno 

cent  phraM  to  a  wnmnn  niranini;.  .  in  a 

note  on  Jonson's  811ent  Woman,  I'     ■    '  ■  '■arly 

shown,  by  ample  illuatraiion,  that  it  i>igiiifl«d  nothinf 
thoTc  than  '  /  eonld  not  help  if.' 

7  Sn  In  X.  Richard  III. 
*  The  kinx  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy, 
And  his  physiciaiia  fear  him  mightily.* 
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fiither,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mother:'  well, 
you  are  gone  both  ways. 

Jes.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband  ;  he  hath 
made  me  a  Christian. 

Lmuji,  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he  ;  we  were 
Christians  enough  before  ;  e'en  as  many  as  could 
well  lire,  one  by  another  :  This  making  of  Chris- 
tians will  raise  Uie  price  of  hogs  ;  if  we  grow  all  to 
be  pork-eaters,  we  shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher 
on  the  coals  for  money. 

Enter  Lorenzo. 

Jes.  I'll  tell  my  husband,  Launcelot,  what  you 
say ;  here  he  comes. 

IJor.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  you  shortly,  Laun- 
celot, if  you  thus  get  my  wife  into  comers. 

Jes.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us,  Lorenzo  ;  Laun- 
celot and  I  are  out :  he  tells  me  flatly,  there  is  no 
mercy  for  me  in  heaven,  because  I  am  a  Jew's 
daughter :  and  he  says  you  are  no  good  member 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  for,  in  converting  Jews  to 
Christians,  you  raise  the  price  of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  common- 
wealth, than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's 
belly :  the  Moor  is  with  child  by  you,  Launcelot. 

jLaun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  more* 
than  reason  :  but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest  wo- 
man, she  is,  indeed,  more  than  I  took  her  for. 

Lor.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word  !  I 
think,  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into 
silence ;  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none 
only  but  parrots. — Go  m,  sirrah ;  bid  them  prepare 
for  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  sir ;  they  have  all  stomachs 

Lor.  Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit-snapper  are  you  ! 
then  bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Jjoun.  That  is  done  too,  sir ;  only,  cover  is  the 
word. 

lor.  Will  you  cover  then,  sir  ? 

Ijoun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion  !  Wilt 
thou  show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant  ? 
I  pray  thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain 
meanmg:  go  to  thy  fellows;  bid  them  cover  the  table, 
serve  in  the  meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 

lyiun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in :  for 
the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  covered  ;  for  your  coming 
in  to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  be  as  humours  and  con- 
ceits shall  govern.  [Exit  Launcei-ot 

Lor.  O  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited  ! ' 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  array  of  good  words  :  And  I  do  know 
As  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Garnish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.     How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica ! 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion. 
How  dost  thou  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife  ? 

Jes.  Past  all  expressing  :  It  is  very  meet, 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life  ; 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  m  his  lady. 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth  ; 
And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  it 
Is  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match. 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women. 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 


1  Alliuling  to  the  well  known  line . 

'  Incidls  in  Scyllam,  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim.' 
The  author  of  whiclr  was  unknown  to  Erasmus  but  was 
pointed  out  by  Oaleottus  Martius.  It  is  in  tlie  Alexan- 
dreis  of  Philip  Gaultier,  who  flourished  at  the  com- 
n.esyatmbnt  of  the  tSth  century.  Nothing  is  more  fre- 
quent than  this  proverb  in  our  old  English  writers. 

2  Milton's  quibbling  epigram  has  the  same  kind  of 
humour  to  boast  of — 

'  Galli  ex  concubitu  gravidam  te,  Ponii'a,  Mori, 
Quia  bene  moratam  Tnorigeramque  neget.' 

3  i.  e.  suited  or  fitted  to  each  other,  arranged. 

4  Envy  in  this  place  moans  hatred  or  malice. 

5  Remorse  in  Shakspeare's  time  generally  signified 
pity,  tenderness. 

d  i.  e.  seeming,  not  real.  7  Whereas. 

8  Rp^ai  merchant  is  not  merely  a  ranting  epithet  as 
applied  to  merchants,  for  such  were  to  be  founo  at  Ve- 
ruce  in  the  Sanudo's,  the  Giustmiani,the  Grimaldi,  kc. 


Pawn'd  with  the  other ;  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jes.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion  too  of  that. 

/.or.  I  will  anon  ;  first  let  us  go  to  dimier. 

Jes.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  a  sto- 
mach. 

Lor.  No,  pray  thee  let  it  serve  for  table-talk  ; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Jes.  Well,  I'll  set  you  forth.      [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I.    Venice.     A  Court  of  Justice.    Enter 

rteDuke,  the  Magnijicoes  ;  AsTORio,  Bassanic, 

Gratiano,  Salarino,  Salanio,  and  others. 
'  Ihike.  What,  is  Antonio  here  ? 

Ant.  Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 

Duke.   I  am  sorry  for  thee ;  thou  art  come  to 
answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an>  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard, 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course  ;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's*  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury  ;  and  am  arm'd 
To  suffer,  with  a  quietness  of  spirit. 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his.  , 

Duke.  Gro  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court. 

Solan.  He's  ready  at  the  door :  he  comes,  my  lord 
Enter  Shylock. 

Duhe.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our 
face. — 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too. 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  'tis  thought, 
Thou'lt  show  thy  mercy,  and  remorse,'  more  strango 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent^  cruelty  : 
And  where'  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty, 
(Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh,) 
Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture. 
But  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal  ; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses. 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back  ; 
Enough  to  press  a  royal'  merchant  down, 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint. 
From  stubborn  Turks,  and  Tartars,  never  train'd 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Shy.  I  have  possess'd  your  grace  of  what  I  pur- 
pose ; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn, 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond  : 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  city's  fi-eedom- 
You'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  Is  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats  :  I'll  not  answer  that  :* 
But,  say,  it  is  my  humour  ;■"  Is  it  answer'd  ? 


This  epithet  was  striking  and  well  understood  in  Sfeak 
speare's  time,  when  Gresham  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  the  royal  merchant,  both  from  his  wealth,  and 
because  he  constantly  transacted  the  mercantile  busi 
ness  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

9  The  Jew  being  asked  a  question  which  the  lawdoea 
not  require  him  to  answer,  stands  upon  his  right  and  re- 
fuses ;  but  afterwards  gratifies  his  own  malignity  by 
such  answers  as  he  knows  will  aggravate  the  pain  of 
the  inquirer.  I  will  not  answer,  says  he,  as  to  a  legal 
question  ;  but,  since  you  want  an  answer,  will  tiia 
serve  you ! 

10  The  worthy  Corporal  Nym  hath  this  apology  usu 
ally  at  his  finger's  ends,  and  Shylock  condescends  to 
excuse  his  extravagant  cruelty  as  a  humour,  or  irresis- 
Uble  propensity  of  the  mind.  The  word  humour  is  not 
used  in  its  modern  signification,  but  for  a  jieculiar  qua- 
lity which  sways  and  masters  the  individual  through  all 
hia  acuooa  " 
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MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


Act  it. 


What  if  my  house  be  troubled  wiih  a  rat. 

And  I  be  pfeas'd  to  ^ve  ten  tliousand  ducats 

To  have  it  baned  ?  What,  are  you  answer'd  yet  ? 

Some  men  tJicre  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig;' 

Some,  that  are  mad,  if  they  behold  a  cat : 

And  others,  when  the  bag-pipe  sings  i'  the  nose, 

Cannot  contain  their  urine ;  For  aSeclion,* 

Master  of  passion,  sways  it  to  the  mood 

Of  what  it  tilces  or  loathes :  Now,  for  your  answer : 

As  there  is  no  firm  reason  to  be  render'd. 

Why  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig  : 

Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat ; 

Why  he,  a  woollen*  bag-pipe  ;  but  of  force 

Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame, 

As  to  offend,  himself  being  ofieudtrd  ; 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 

More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing 

I  bear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answer'd  ? 

J^oss.  This  b  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man. 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cniclty. 

Shi/,   I  am   not  bound  tu  please  thee  with  my 
answer. 

Pass.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love  ? 

Shi/.  Hates  any  roan  the  thing  he  would  not  kiU  ? 

Bau.  Every  offence  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Shy.  What,  wouldnt  thou   have  a  serpent  sting 
thee  twice  ? 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  think  you  question*  with  the  Jew: 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  tlte  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  woli^ 
Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  Iamb ; 
Tou  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  was  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise, 
When  uiey  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven  ;' 
Tou  may  as  well  do  any  thing  rnost  hard, 
Am  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart : — ^Therefore  I  do  beseech  you. 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  further  means, 
But,  with  all  brief  and  plain  convcniency, 
Liet  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Baa.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  ia  six. 

Ski/.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parL^,  and  every  part  a  ducal, 
I  would  not  draw  them,  I  would  have  my  bond. 
»    Pulu.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rend'ring 
"^  none  ? 

Shy.  What  judgment  shall   I  dread,  doing  no 
wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave. 
Which,  like  your  asoes,  and  yo»ir  dogs,  and  routes. 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts, 
Because  you  bought  them : — Shall  I  say  to  tou. 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs  Y 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens  7'  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands 7   You  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours  : — So  do  I  answer  vou  : 
Tho  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought,  'lis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it: 
If  you  deny  me,  fve  upon  your  law  ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice  : 
I  stand  for  judgment :  answer  ;  shall  I  have  it  7 

Duke.  Upon  my  |>ower,  I  may  dismiss  this  court. 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day.  \ 

Salwr.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Ihikt.  Bring  iis  the  letters;  Call  the  messenger. 

Ba—.  Good  cheer,  Antonio  !  What,  man  7  cou- 
rage yet ! 


The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  ■■, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death  ;   the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me  : 
You  cannot  better  be  employ'd,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

£nUr  Nerissa,  dreued  like  a  Lawyer's  Clerk. 
y^Duke.  Came  you  fi-om  Padua,  from  Bellario? 

Ner.  From  both,  my  lord :  Bellario  greets  your 
grace.  fPreMenU  a  Letter. 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  tvhet  thy  knife  so  earnestly  ? 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bonknipt 
there. 

Gra.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,*  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen  :  but  no  metal  can. 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.'     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee? 

Shy.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

Gra.  O,  be  thou  damn'd,  inexorable  dog ! 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accus'd. 
Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  fiuth, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  tlie  trunks  of  men  :  thy  currish  spirit, 
Govem'd  a  wolf,  who,  hane'd  for  human  slaughter, 
Even  from  the  (gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet, 
.\nd,  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
Infus'd  itself  in  thee  ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd.  and  ravenous. 

Shy.  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my 
bond. 
Thou  but  oflend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  load : 
Repair  thy  wit^  good  youth,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin. — I  stand  nere  for  law. 
^  JDtike.  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  voun^  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court : — 
Where  is  be  7 

JNtr.  He  atlendeth  here  hard  br^ 

To  know  vour  answer,  whether  you'll  adinii  him. 
y  Duke.  With  all  my  heart :  some  three  or  four  of 

'  TOU, 

Go,  give  'him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place.^ 
Mawi  time,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

[Clerk  reads.]  Yota-  grmet  thatt  mmdenlamd,  that, 
at  the  receipt  ^  ycmr  letter^  I  mm  asry  tick :  bta  in  Its 
instant  that  your  mimtngar  tmm^  im  hmng  visintiam 
was  tcilh  me  a  yotmg  dottor  ^  Rmm*^  me  mami  tM 
Balthasar  :  I  arquainttd  kirn  wiA  At  eaMS  m  eom- 
trovrrty  btttcttm  the  Jtw  and  Anttmo  Om  McrcAatil  .■ 
ice  turned  e'er  wwy  book*  togwihw  :  Me  it  ^msk'if 
with  my  opiiwM  :  leMeh,  b«tttf*d  wiA  hit  own  <Mn»> 
ing,  {the  greatnee*  whtreof  I  mmmT  mtugk  temh- 
mmnJ,  )  OONMS  wit/i  hirn^  at  wy  Mwysrhmil^,  Is 


1  A  pti;  preparpil  for  thf  tnl>le  is  most  probably  meant, 
for  In  that  state  Is  the  epithet  gaping  roost  appllcablo  to 
this  animal. 

a  Affection  stands  here  fbr  tmdency,  disposition  ; 
Appetitus  animi. 

8  It  was  usual  to  cover  with  troolten  cloth  the  bag  of 
this  instrument.  The  old  copies  read  woollm,  the  con- 
leriural  reading  tvoUen  was  proposed 'by  Sir  i.  Haw- 


yoMT  graee'e  requeM  in  wof  tttrnd.  I  hmith  yen,  M 
hi*  lath  of  yetm  be  no  imprdimemt  U  kl  km  ladk  « 
ret'ertnd  eattmatian  ;  for  I  nttrr  knew  as  yattng  m  hodjf 
with  to  old  a  hmsd.  1  leave  him  to  veicr 
aeeeplanee,  whete  trial  *hoU  better  jivMtsk 
mendation. 

jjhike.  You  hear  tho  leam'd  Bellario,  what  ha 
*■   ■  writes : 

And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. — 

Enter  Portia  dreeaed  like  a  Doetee  ^ Ijow*. 

Give  me  your  hand :  Came  you  from  old  Bellario  7 

Par.  I  did,  mv  lord. 
^^Ouke.  You  are  welcome  :  lake  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  diflTerence 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court? 

Por.  I  am  inforni'd  thoroughly  of  the  cauae. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew? 
/    Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 


4  Converse. 

6  This  ima^  seem*  to  have  been  ra«<;ht  from  OoM* 
insi'K  version  of  Ovid,  1587,  l)ook  xv.  p.  IP6  : 
'  Such  noire  as  pine-trees  make,  what  time  the  heady 

rsMiTiie  winde 
Doth  whixz  ainoiigvt  them.' 

6  The  conceit  Is  that  his  eoul  was  so  hard  that  k 
mi^hi  serve  him  fbr  a  what-atoB*. 

7  Malice. 


Scene  I. 


MERCHANT  OP  VENICE. 


2SI 


Par.  Is  your  name  Shylock? 

Shy,  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Por.  Of  a  s*range  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow  ; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn'  you,  as  you  do  proceed  — 
You  stand  within  his  danger,*  do  you  not  ? 

[To  Antonio. 

Ant,  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Par.  Do  you  confess  the  bond  ? 

Ant.  I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Shy.  On  what  compulsion  must  I  ?   tell  me  that. 

Por.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd  ;* 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  tne  place  beneath  :  it  is  twice  bless'd  ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes  : 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown  : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings  ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings. 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself: 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.*    Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 
That  m  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation  ;  we  do  pray  for  mercy  ; 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.'     I  have  spoke  thus  much, 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  tliy  plea; 
WTiich  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs   give  sentence  'gainst  the   merchant 
there. 

Sky.  My  deeds  upon  my  head !  I  crave  the  law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Por.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money  ? 

Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court ; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum  :  if  that  will  not  suffice, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o'er. 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart : 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.^    And,  I  beseech 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong  ; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

Per.  It  must  not  be  ;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established  ; 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent ; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state :  it  cannot  be. 

Shy,   A    Daniel    come   to  judgment !    yea,    a 
Daniel ! — 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honour  thee! 

Por.  1  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Shy.  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor,  here  it  is. 

Por.  Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  offer'd 
thee. 

Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven  : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Por.  ^      Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit ; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart : — Be  merciful ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money  ;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  teaour. — 
It  doth  appear,  you  are  a  worthy  judge  ; 
You  know  the  law,  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound:  I  cnarge  you  by  the  law, 


t  To  impugn  is  to  oppose,  to  controvert 

2  i.  e.  within  his  reach  or  controul.  Ths  phrase  is 
thought  to  be  derived  from  a  similar  one  in  the  monkish 
Litin  of  the  middle  age. 

3  Shakspeare  probably  recollected  the  following 
verse  of  Eccleaiasticus,  xxxv.  20,  in  composing  these 
beautiful  lines :  '  Mercy  is  seasonable  in  the  time  of  af- 
fliction, as  clouds  of  rain  in  the  time  of  drought.' 

4  So  in  K.  Edward  III.  a  Tragedy,  1596 : 

'  And  Kings  approach  the  nearest  unto  God, 
By  giving  life  and  safety  unto  men.' 


Whereof  you  are  &  weil-deservin"  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment :  by  my  soul,  I  swear, 
There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me  :  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.  Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Por.  Why  then,  thus  it  is. 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife  : 

Shy.  O  noble  judge  !  O  excellent  young  man  I 

Por.  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the.penalty. 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shy,  'Tis  very  true  :   O  wise  and  upright  judge  ! 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  tny  looks  ! 

Por.  Therefore  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Shy.  Ay,  his  breast ; 

So  says  the  bond  ; — Doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ? — 
Nearest  his  heart,  those  are  the  very  words. 

Por.  It  is  so.    Are  there  balance  here,  to  weigh 
The  flesh '/ 

Shy.  I  have  them  ready. 

Por.  Have  by  some  surgeon,    Shylock,  on  yoiu* 
charge. 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Shy.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Por.  It  is  not  so  express'd  ;  But  what  of  that  ? 
'Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Shy.  1  cannot  find  it ;  'lis  not  in  the  bond. 

Por.  Come,  merchant,  have  you  any  tiling  to  say  T    %■ 

Ant.  But  little;  I  am  arm'd,  and  well  prepar'd.—  . 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio  ;  fare  you  well ! 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you  : 
For  herein  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom :  it  is  still  her  use. 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow. 
An  age  of  poverty  ;  from  which  lingering  penanc« 
Of  such  misery  noth  she  cut  me  of^ 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wifej 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end. 
Say,  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  deaths 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend^ 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
I'll  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bass.  Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife^  ■ 

Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself: 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Are  not  with  me  esteem'd  above  thy  life : 
I  would  lose  all,  ay,  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

Por,  Your  wife  ivould  give  you  little  thanks  for 
that. 
If  she  were  by,  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love  ; 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Ner.  'Tis  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back  ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Shy.  These  be  the  christian  husbands  :  I  have  a 
daughter  : 
'Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas' 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian ! 

[Aside. 
We  trifle  time  :  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

Por.  A  pound  of^  that  some  merchant's  flesh  is 
thine; 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  iL 

Shy,  Most  rightful  judge  ! 

Por.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his 
breast ; 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 


5  Portia  referring  the  Jew  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
Salvation,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  is  a  little  out  of  cha- 
racter. 

6  i.  e.  malice  oppressed  honesty,  a  true  man  in  old 
language  is  an  honest  man.  We  now  call  the  jury  gowi 
men  and  true. 

7  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  followed  the  pronuncia- 
tion usual  to  the  theatre,  Barabbas  being  sounded  £a 
rabas  throughout  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta 
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MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


1 

Act  IV.    " 


Sh/.  Most  learned  judge  ! — A  sentence  :  corne, 
prepare. 

Par.  Tarry  a  little  : — there  is  something  else.— 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood  ; 
The  words  expressly  arc,  a  pound  of  flesh  : 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh  ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  ihou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  land^  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  tde  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.  O  upright  judge  ! — ^Mark,  Jewj — O  learn- 
ed judge  f 

Shy.  Is  that  the  law  7 

Par.  Thyself  shall  see  the  act : 

For,  as  thou  urgcst  justice,  be  assured, 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  dcsir'st. 

Gra.  O  learned  judge  ! — Mark,  Jew  ; — a  learn- 
ed judge  ! 

Shv.  I  take  this  offer  then  ; — pay  the  bond  thrice, 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Ba*s.  Here  is  the  money. 

Por.  Soft  ; 

The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice: — soft! — oo  haste  ; — 
lie  shall  have  nothing  but  the  (x'nalty. 

Gra.  O  Jow  !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge  ! 

Por.  Therefore  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  fleM,' 
Shed  thou  no  blood  ;   nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more, 
ISut  just  a  pound  of  flesh  :  if  thou  tak'st  more, 
Or  less,  (han  a  just  pound, — be  it  but  so  much 
As  makes  it  lignt,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance. 
Or  the  division  of  tlie  tweutietli  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple  ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  t\im 
Hut  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,— 


Tliou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Grn.  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Por.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause?  take  thy  for 
feiturc. 

Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Sal*.  I  have  it  ready  for  thee  ;   here  it  is. 

Por.  Ho  hath  rcfus'd  it  in  the  open  court  j 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gra.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel  !^ 
I  thank  thee.  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy.  Shaft  I  not  hifVe  barely  my  prinrii>al  7 

Por.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture. 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril.  Jew. 

Shy.  Why  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it  I 
ni  stay  no  longer  question. 

Por.  Tarry,  Jow ; 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, — 
If  it  be  provM  against  an  alien. 
That  by  direct,  or  indirect  attenapts, 
He  seek  the  lite  of  any  citizen, 
The  party,  Against  the  which  he  doth  contrive. 
Shall  seize  one  half  hi.s  goods  ;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state  ; 
And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'at : 
Por  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding, 
That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 
Thou  hast  coniriv'd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant :  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  mc  rchcars'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke 

Crro.  Beg,  that  thou  may'st  bavo  leave  to  hang 
thyself:  • 

And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  slate. 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord  ; 
Therefore,  thou   must  be  hang'd   at    tho   state's 
charge. 

Duke.  I'hat  thou  shalt  see  tho  difTcrcnco  of  our 
spirit, 
I  pardon  tnee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it : 


For  half  thy  wealth,  it  la  Antonio's ; 
The  other  half  cornea  to  the  general  state. 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 

Por.  Ay,  for  the  state  ;  not  for  Antonio. 

Shy.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all,  pardon  not  that : 
Tou  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house  ;  you  take  my  hfe. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  hve. 

Por.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  7 

Gr€i.  A  halter  gratis  ;  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake. 

Ant.  So  please  my  lord  the  duke  and  all  the  court. 
To  quit  the  fine -for  one  half  of  his  goods  ; 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,*- to  render  it. 
Upon  his  death,  unto  tlie  gentleman 
Tnat  lately  stole  his  daughter  : 
Two  things  provided  more. — That,  for  this  &TOur, 
He  presently  become  a  Christian  ; 
The  other,  Uiat  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  pomess'd, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo,  and  his  daughter. 
Jk'Dukt.  He  sliall  do  this  ;  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Por.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew,  what  doct  then  ny  7 

Shy.  I  am  content. 

Por.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.  I  prav  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence  ; 
I  am  not  well ;  send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

>    Jjuke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

\  Gra.  In   christening  thou   sbalt  have  two  god- 
fathers ; 
Had  I  been  judge,   thou   ahooldst  hare  had   ten 


1  Bnlihasar  Oracian.  the  celebrnlej  Spanish  Jesuit, 
In  his  Hrro,  relate*  a  similar  judgmant,  which  ho  atui- 
butes  to  the  (freat  Turk. 

i  Antiinio's  offor  lias  been  variou.">ljr  explained.  I( 
appears  to  he  '  that  lie  will  quit  liis  shore  of  the  fine,  M 
the  daka  has  alrsady  done  thai  portion  due  lo  the  icata, 


To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  to  the  foot.  _-^  ' 

[Exit  Shtlock.       J 
j/DvAs.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  homa  with  me  to  dinner. 
t  Por.  I  humbly  do  desire  yourcrace  oTpudoo ; 
1  must  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
A.nd  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 
y  V  Z>iiJlte.  I  am  sorry  that  your  leiaur*  mttm  jou  aot. 
1  Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman  : 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  hound  to  him. 

[Ereunt  Duke,  Magni/koet.  ami  TVoM. 

Bat.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties  ;  in  lieu  whereof! 
Three  thounad  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  froaly  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

AnI.  And  stand  indebted,  over  and  abore, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evernxMre. 

Por.  Ho  is  well  paid  that  is  wall  Milta6ed ; 
And  I.  delivering  you,  am  aatiafied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  weU  paid  ; 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  merernary. 
I  prav  you,  know  me,  when  we  meet  agaia ; 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  nty  leave. 

Ba«.  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  fur- 
ther; 
Take  some  remcmbmice  of  us,  as  a  tribute, 
Not  as  a  fee  :  grant  ne  two  thmg*,  I  pray  you. 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

Por.  You  press  me  far,  an' V        '       I  will  yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves,  I'll  wr.  v  >  >ur  sske  ; 

And,  for  your  R)ve,  HI  take  i  m  you  : — 

Do  not  draw  back  your  band  ;  VU  takti  uo'more  ; 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Ba»*.  This  ring,  good  Mr^— alas,  it  is  a  trifle ; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  gire  you  this. 

Por.  I  will  have  nothing  else  nut  onlv  this ; 
And  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bat*.  There's  more  depends  on  this,  than  on  Ca0 

value.  

The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation  : 
Onlv  fur  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

JPor.  I  see,  sir,  you  arc  liberal  in  offers : 


irshylrvJc  will  lei  htai  have  k  In  ««<•  (I.  e.  at 
durliiE  hia  life,  lo  render  it  at  his  death  lo  Lorenao.* 

S  i.  c.  a  jury  of  ftre/wiBen  tocowlean  him,    XUb 
appears  to  havt  bean  aa  old  joka. 


ScEiTE  n. 


MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


You  taught  me  first  to  beg :  and  now,  methinks, 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Bass.  Good  sir,  tliis  ring  was  given  me  by  my 
wife  ; 
And  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow, 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 

Pur.  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their 
gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserv'd  this  ring, 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever. 
For  giving  it  to  me.     Well,  peace  be  with  you  '. 

[Exeunt  Portia  and  Nebissa. 

Ant.  My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring  ; 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal. 
Be  valued  'gainst  your  wife's  commandment. 

Bass.  Go,  Gratiano,  run  and  overtake  him. 
Give  him  the  ring  ;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst, 
Unto  Antonio's  house  ; — away,  make  haste. 

[Exit  Ghatiako. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently  ; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont :  Come  Antonio.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.    The  same.    A  Street.    Enter  Vomi a 
and  Nerissa. 
Por.  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this 
deed. 
And  let  him  sign  it ;  we'll  away  to-night, 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home  : 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 
Enter  Gratiano. 
Gra.  Fsdr  sir,  you  are  well  overtaken : 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice,' 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring  j  amd  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

Por.  That  cannot  be : 

This  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully. 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him :  Furthermore, 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock's  house. 
Gra.  That  will  I  do. 

Ner.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  you  : — 

I'll  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring. 

[To  Portia. 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 
Por.  Thou  may'st,  I  warrant :  We  shall  have  old* 
swearing. 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men  ; 
But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away,  make  haste  ;  thou  know'st  where  I  will  tarry. 
Ner.  Come,  good  sir,  will  you  show  me  to  this 
house  ?  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     Belmont.     Avenue  to  Portia's  House. 

Enter  Lorenzo  and  Jessica. 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright : — In  such  a  night 
as  this,' 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise  :  m  such  a  night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls,* 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

Jen.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew  ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself. 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

L,or.  In  such  a  night, 


Stood  Dido,  with  a  willow  m  her  hand* 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  wav'd  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 

Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
That  did  renew  old  ^son.* 

Lor,  In  such  a  night, 

Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew : 
And  with  an  unthrift  love  did  run  from  Venice, 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jes.  lu  such  a  nieht, 

Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  Iov'q  her  well ; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 
And  ne'er  a  true  one. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrew, 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

Jes.  I  would  out-night  you,  did  nobody  come : 
But,  hark,  I  hear  the  footmg  of  a  man. 
Enter  Stephawo. 

Lar.  Who  comes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night  ? 

Steph.  A  friend. 

Lnr.  A  friend  ?  what  friend  ?  your  name,  I  pray 
you,  friend? 

Steph.  Stephano  is  my  name  ;  and  I  bring  word. 
My  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
Be  here  at  Belmont :  she  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours.' 

Jjor.  Who  comes  with  her  ? 

Steph.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 
I  pray  you,  is  my  master  yet  return'd  ? 

I/)r.  He  is  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from  him.— 
But  go  we  in,  I  pray  thee,  Jessica, 
And  ceremoniously  let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
Enter  Launcelot. 

Laun.  Sola,  sola,  wo,  ha,  ho,  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Who  calls  ? 

Laun.  Sola!  did  you  see  master  Lorenzo,  and 
mistress  Lorenzo  ?  sola,  sola ! 

Z.or.  Leave  hollaing,  man  ;  hero. 

Laun.  Sola!  Where?  where? 

Lor.  Here. 

Laun.  Tell  him,  there's  a  post  come  from  my 
master,  with  his  horn  full  of  good  news  ;  my  master 
will  be  here  ere  morning.  [Exit. 

Lor.  Sweet  soul,  let's  in,  and  there  expect  their 
coming. 
And  yet  no  matter  ; — ^Why  should  we  go  in  ? 
My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you. 
Within  the  house,  your  mistress  is  at  hand  ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air. — 

[Exit  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  moon-light  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;"  soft  stillness,  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines'  of  bright  gold  : 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyM  cherubins  ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. — '■" 


1  i.  e.  more  reflection. 

•2  Of  this  once  common  augmentative  in  colloquial 
language  there  are  various  instances  in  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  in  the  sense  oi abundant,  frequent. 

3  Tlie  several  passages  beginning  with  these  words 
are  imitated  in  the  old  comedy  of  Wily  Beguiled,  writ- 
ten before  1596.  See  the  play  in  Hawkins's  Origin  of 
the  Drama,  vol.  hi. 

4  This  image  is  from  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Cres- 
seide,  b.  v.  y.  666,  and  11452. 

a  Steevens  observes  that  this  is  one  instance,  among 
many,  that  might  be  brought  to  prove  that  Shakspeare 
was  no  reader  of  the  classics. 

6  Steevens  refers  to  Gower's  description  of  Medea  in 
his  Confeseio  Amantis. 
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7  So  in  the  Merry  Devil  of  Edmonton  : 

'  But  there  are  crosses,  wife :  here's  one  in  Waltham 
Another  at  the  abbey,  and  the  third 
At  Ceston  ;  and  'tis  ominous  to  pass 
Any  of  these  without  a  Pater-noster.' 
And  this  is  a  reason  assigned  for  the  delay  of  a  wedding, 

8  So  in  Churchyard's  Worthines  of  Wales,  1587  : 

'  A  music/ee  sweete  that  through  our  eares  s/ialt  creep* 
By  secret  arte,  and  lull  a  man  asleep.' 

9  A  small  flat  dish  or  plate,  used  in  the  administration 
of  the  Euchai-ist ;  it  was  commonly  of  gold,  or  silver-gilt. 

10  The  folio  editions,  and  the  quarto  printed  by  Ro 
berts,  read : 

'  Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  gi-ossly  close  in  it,  we  cannot  hear  it.* 
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MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


ActT. 


Enter  Musicians. 
Come,  ho,  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn  ; 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  muitress'  ear, 
And  draw  her  home  witn  music  [Mutie. 

Jea.  I  am  never  merry,  when  I  hear  sweet  music 
/<9r.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive  : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts,' 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud, 
Which  id  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood  ; 
If  they  but  hear  perchance  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music  :   Therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  fiill  of  rage. 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature : 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ;* 
The  motions  of  lus  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus : 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  music 

Enter  PoKTiA  and  NEKitSA  at  a  dittanee. 

Par.  That  light  we  see,  is  burning  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams  ! 
So  shmes  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ifer.  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the 
candle. 

For.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  lea* : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king, 
Until  a  king  be  by ;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.    Music !  hark ! 

JVer.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

Par.  Nothmg  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect  ;• 
Methinks,  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  dav. 

Ner.  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam. 

Par.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  ia  attended  ;  and,  I  think, 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  bv  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  nghl  praise,  and  true  perfection  ! — 
Peace,  hoa !   the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awak'd !  |Mu«tc  ceoae*. 

Z<or.  That  IS  the  voice, 

Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  of  Portia. 

Por.  He  knows  me,  aa  the  bbnd  man  knowa  tJie 
cuckoo. 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Ijor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

Por.  We  have  been  praying  for  our  husbands' 
welfare. 
Which  apeed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  words. 
Are  they  retura'd  ? 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet ; 

But  there  is  come  a  messenger  before, 
To  signify  their  coming. 

JPor.  Go  in,  Nerissa, 

Give  order  to  my  servant*,  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of^our  being  absent  hence ; — 
Nor  you,  Lorenzo  ; — Jessica,  nor  you. 

[A  tucket*  tounda. 

Lor.  Your  husband  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  trumpet ; 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam ;  fear  you  not. 

Por.  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  sick, 
It  looks  a  little  paler  ;  'tis  a  day. 
Such  as  a  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 


1  We  And  the  same  thought  hi  the  Tempest : 
Then  I  beni  my  tabor, 

At  which,  like  unhack'dcnlu,  thev  pricked  their  ears, 

Advaiic'd  their  eyelid*,  liTted  up  their  noees 

As  they  smelt  music' 

9  Steevens,  In  one  nf  his  splenetic  moods,  censures 
this  paasa^  as  neither  pregnant  with  physical  and 
moral  truth,  nor  poetically  beautiful ;  and,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Lord  Chesterfield's  tirade  against  musk, 
lerals  a  blov  at  the  lovers  and  profeaeora  ofh. 


Enter  Bassanio,  Ahtoxio,  Gkatiaso,  ondAeh 
Followers. 

Btiu.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

Por.  Let  me  give  light,  but  let  me  not  Se  light  ;* 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband, 
And  never  be  Bassanin  so  for  me  ; 
But  God  sort  all ! — You  are  welcome  home,  my  lord. 

Bats.  I  thank  you,  madam :  give  wetcome  to  my 
fiiend. — 

5 his  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
o  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

Por.  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to  him 
For.  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

Ant,  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

Por.  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house  : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 
Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy.* 

[Gbatiamo  and  Nerissa  Mem  to' talk  apart, 

Gra,  By  yonder  moon,  I  swear,  you  do  me  wrong ; 
In  faith,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part. 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 

Por.  A  quarrel,  ho,  already  7  what's  the  matter  7 

Gra.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  me ;  whose  posy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,'  Love  me,  and  l»it.e  me  not. 

Ner.  What  talk  you  of  the  posy,  or  the  value  ? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you. 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your  hoar  of  death ; 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  you  in  your  grave  : 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oatha, 
You  uiould  have  Ixien  respective,*  and  have  kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk !— but  well  I  know. 
The  clerk  wilf  ne'er  wear  hair  on  his  &ee  that  had  it. 

Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man 

JVirr.  Ay,  if  a  woman  Uve  to  be  a  man. 

Gra   Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth,— 
A  kind  of  boy ;  a  little  scrubbed  boy, 
No  hi^er  than  thyself;  the  judge's  clerk ; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  aa  a  fee  ; 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

Par.  You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you. 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  brat  gifl ; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  riveted  so  with  faith  unto  your  fleafa. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  awear 
Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  staada ; 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it. 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.     Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano, 
You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief; 
Aji  'twere  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it. 

Bate.  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand  oflT, 
And  swear  I  loat  the  rin^  defending  it.  [Add*. 

Gra.  My  lord  Baasanio  ^ve  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and,  indeed, 
Dcserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  clerk. 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine : 
And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  ti^e  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

Par.  What  ring  gave  you,  my  lord  7 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  you  receiv'd  of  me. 

Ban.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  imto  a  fault, 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see,  my  finger 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it ;  it  is  gone. 

Por.  Even  so  void  is  your  fidse  heart  of  truth. 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 


I 


I 


8  Not  absolutely  g<x>d,  but  relatively  food,  as  k  ia 
modified  by  circumstances. 
.A^Wcola,  Ital.  a  flourish  on  a  trumpet. 

S  Shakspeare  delights  to  trifle  with  this  wmu. 

0  This  verttal  complimentary  fbrm,  mad*  up  atXf 
of  breatK,  i.  e.  word*. 

7  ' like  cutler*a  poetry 

Upon  a  knife.' 
Knives  were  formerly  inscribed,  by  means  •€  •(«• 
fortig.  with  short  sentence*  in  distirli. 

S  Retpectivt,  that  is  coiwi'drriaripe,  rafanOW  ,■  Ml 
respectful  or  reapectable  as  Steevana  suifioaed. 
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iVer.  Nor  I  in  yours, 
Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did -know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  rmg, 
When  nought  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring, 
Ycu  wouid  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

Par.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring, 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring. 
Or  your  own  honour  to  contain'  the  ring, 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 
Ifyou  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony?* 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe  ; 
I'll  die  for't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam,  by  my  soul, 
No  woman  had  it,  but  a  civil  doctor. 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me. 
And  begg'd  the  ring ;  the  which  I  did  deny  him, 
And  suffer'd  him  to  go  displeas'd  away  ; 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.    What  should!  say,  Bweet  lady  ? 
I  was  enforc'd  to  send  it  after  him  ; 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy  ; 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it :  Pardon  me,  good  lady  ; 
For,  by  these  blessed  candles'  of  the  night. 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think,  you  would  have  begg'd 
The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

Par.  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my  house  : 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov'd. 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you : 
I'll  not  deny  him  any  thine  I  have, 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  nusband's  bed  : 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it : 
Lie  not  a  night  from  home  ;  watch  me,  like  Argus : 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone. 
Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  my  own, 
I'll  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

iVer.  And  I  his  clerk  ;  therefore  be  well  advis'd, 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 

Cfra.  Well,  do  you  so :  let  not  me  take  him  then ; 
For,  if  I  do,  I'll  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Atit.  I  am  the  unhappy  subject  of  these  quarrels. 

Par.  Sir,  grieve  not  you  ;  You  are  welcome  not- 
withstanding. 

Bass.  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong  ; 
And,  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends, 
I  swear  to  thee,  even  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
Wherein  I  see  myself, 

Por.  Mark  you  but  that ! 

In  both  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself: 
In  each  eye,  one  : — swear  by  your  double*  self. 
And  there's  an  oath  of  credit. 

Bass.  Nay,  but  hear  me : 

Pardon  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
I  never  more  will  break  an  oath  with  thee. 

Ant.  I  once  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth  ;' 
Which,  but  for  him  that  hiad  your  husband's  ring, 

[To  Portia. 


1  To  contain  had  nearly  the  same  meaning  with  to 
retain. 
3  i.e.  keptin  a  measure  religiously,  or  superstitiously. 

3  We  have  as^ain  the  same  expression  in  one  of 
Shakspeare'a  Sonnets,  in  Macbeth,  and  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet. 

4  Double  is  here  used  for  deceitful,  fvJl  of  duplicity. 

5  i.  e.  for  his  adcantage  ;  to  obtain  his  happiness. 
Wealth  was  the  term  generally  opposed  to  adversity  oi 
calamity 


Had  quite  miscarried :  I  dare  be  bound  again. 
My  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  lord 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Por.  Then  you  shall  be  his   surety :   Give  him 
this ; 
And  bid  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ant.  Here,  lord  Bassanio  ;  swear  to  keep  this 
ring. 

Bass,  By  neaven,  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the  doc- 
tor ! 

Por.  I  had  it  of  him  :  pardon  me,  Bassanio  : 
For  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Ner.  And  pardon  me,  my  gentle  Gratiano  : 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk. 
In  lieu  of  this,  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Chra.  Why,  this  is  Tike  the  mending  of  highways 
In  summer,  where  the  ways  are  fair  enough  ; 
What !  are  we  cuckolds,  ere  we  have  deserv'd  it  ? 

Por.  Speak  not  so  grossly. — You  are  all  amaz'd  : 
Here  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure  ; 
It  comes  from  Padua,  from  Bellario : 
There  you  shall  find,  that  Portia  was  the  doctor  ; 
Nerissa  there,  her  clerk  :  Lorenzo  here 
Shall  witness,  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you. 
And  but  even  now  retum'd  ;  'I  have  not  yet 
Enter'd  my  house. — Antonio,  you  are  welcome  ; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you. 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon ; 
There  you  shall  find,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly  ; 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Anl.  I  am  dumb. 

Bass.  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not  ? 

Gra.  Were  you  the  clerk,  that  is  to  make    mo 
cuckold  ? 

Ner.  Ay  ;  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to  do  it ; 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 

Bass.  Sweet  doctor  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow ; 
When  I  am  absent,  then  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  have    given  me   life,  and 
living : 
For  here  I  reaa  for  certain,  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

Per.  How  now,  Lorenzo  7 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts  too  for  you. 

Ner.  Ay,  and  I'll  give  them  him  without  a  fee.— 
There  do  I  give  to  you,  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift. 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd  of. 

Lor.  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

Por,  It  is  almost  morning, 

And  yet,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  these  events  at  full :  Let  us  go  in  ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  inter'eatories. 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Gra.  Let  it  be  so  :  The  first  inter'gatory 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is. 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay , 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day  : 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark. 
That  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live,  I'll  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Nerissa's  ring.      [Exettnt. 

OF  the  Merchant  of  Fenjce  the  style  is  even  and  easy, 
with  few  peculiarities  of  diction,  or  anomalies  of  con 
struction.  The  comic  part  raises  laughter,  and  the 
serious  fixes  expectation.  The  probability  of  either  one 
or  the  other  story  cannot  be  maintained.  'The  union  ol 
two  actions  in  one  event  is  in  this  drama  eminently  hap- 
py. Dryden  was  much  pleased  with  his  own  address 
in  connecting  the  two  plots  of  his  Spanish  Friar,  which 
yet,  I  believe,  the  critic  will  find  excelled  by  this  play. 

JOHNSON. 
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AS  YOU  LIKE   IT. 


PRELIMINART   REMARE& 


T\R.  OREY  an  J  Mr.  Upton  asserted  mat  this  Play 
-"-^  was  certainly  barroieed  from  the  Coke's  Tale  of 
Gamelyn,  printed  in  Urry's  Chaucer,  but  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  Shakspeare  saw  that  in  manuscript,  and 
there  is  a  more  obvious  source  from  whence  he  derived 
hi:i  plot,  viz.  the  pastoral  romance  of  '  Rosalynde,  or 
Euphues'  Golden  Legacy.'  by  Thomas  Lodce,  first 
printed  in  1590.  From'  (his  he  has  sketched  his  princi- 
pal characters,  and  constructed  his  plot;  but  thoiM  ad- 
mirable beings,  the  melancholy  Jaqucs,  the  witty 
Touchstone,  and  his  Audrey,  are  of  the  poet's  own  cre- 
ation. Lodge's  novel  is  one  of  those  tiresome  (I  had 
almost  said  unnatural)  pastoral  romances,  of  which  the 
Euphues  of  Lyiy  and  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney  were  also 
popular  examples :  it  has,  however,  the  redeeming  merit 
of  some  very  beautiful  verses  interspersed,*  and  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  led  to  the  formation  of  tliia 
exquisite  pastoral  drama,  is  enough  to  make  us  with- 
hold our  assent  to  Steevens's  splenetic  censure  of  it  as 
wonhlesf  • 

'  Touched  by  the  magic  wand  of  the  enchanter,  the 
dull  and  endless  prosing  of  the  novelist  is  transformed 
into  an  interesting  and  lively  drama.  The  forest  of  Ar- 
den  convened  into  a  real  Arcadia  of  the  golden  age. 


*  The  following  beautiful  Stanzas  are  pan  of  what  is 
called  *  Rosalynd's  Madrigal,'  and  are  not  imworthy  of 
A  place  even  in  a  page  devoted  to  Shakspeare : 
Love  in  my  boaom  like  a  bee 

Doth  suck  his  sweet : 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  me, 

Mow  with  his  feet 
Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his  nest, 
His  bed  amidst  my  tender  breast. 
My  kisses  are  his  daily  feast, 
And  ret  he  robs  me  of  my  rest. 
Ah,  waiiton,  will  ye  .' 

And  if  I  sleep,  then  percheth  he 

With  pretty  flight ; 
And  makrs  a  pillow  of  my  knee 

The  livelong  nighL 
Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string; 
He  music  plays,  if  so  I  sing, 
He  lends  me  every  lovely  thing  ; 
Yet  cruel  he  my  hean  doth  sting 

Whist,  wanton,  still  ye  .' 


The  highly  sketched  figures  pass  along  in  the  moat  di 
versified  sticcesaion :  we  see  always  the  shady  dark- 
green  landscape  in  the  back  ground,  and  breathe  in 
imagination  the  fresh  air  of  the  forest.  The  hours  are 
here  measured  by  no  clocks,  no  regulated  recurrence 
of  ducy  or  toil ;  they  flow  on  unnumbered  in  voluniarjr 
occupation  or  fanciful  idleness. — One  throws  himaeu 
down  '  under  the  shade  of  melancholy  Iwughs,'  and  in- 
dulges in  reflection  on  the  changes  of  fortune,  the  false- 
hood of  the  world,  and  the  self-created  torments  of  so- 
cial life :  others  make  the  woods  resound  with  social 
and  festive  songs,  to  the  accoropanimeitt  of  their  horns. 
Selfishness,  envy  and  ambition,  have  been  left  in  the 
city  behind  them  ;  of  all  the  human  paasioiie,  love  alone 
has  found  an  entrance  into  this  silvan  acene,  where  it 
dictates  the  same  language  to  the  atmple  shepherd, 
and  the  chivalrous  youth,  wiio  hanga  his  lore  ditty  to  a 
tree  .''f 

And  this  their  life,  exempt  from  public  hatiDis, 
Finds  tonnes  in  trees,  books  in  the  ruiming  brooks. 
Sermons  ni  stones,  and  good  in  erery  thing. 
How  exquisitely  is  the  character  of  Rosalind  conceiv- 
ed, what  liveliness  and  sportlTe  gaiety,  combined  wHb 
the  most  natural  and  aflteuooate  lendarasas ; ths  reader 
is  as  much  in  Iots  wkh  kar  as  Orlaadi>,  aad  wouden 
not  at  Phebe's  sodden  pasaioo  fat  bar  whan diBguisad  aa 
Ganr mede :  or  Celia>s  constant  frieodahip.  Toudialoaa 
is  indeed  a  '  rare  fellow :  tie  uses  his  folly  as  a  staUdng- 
horse,  and  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shooums 
wit :'  his  courtship  of  Audrey,  his  lecture  to  Corin,  his 
defence  of  cuckolds,  and  'his  burlesque  upon  the 
'duello'  of  the  age.  are  all  most  'exquisite  fooling.'  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  there  are  few  of  Shakq^are's 
plara  which  contain  so  nany  psssacns  that  ara  qnotad 
ana  remembered,  and  phrMss  that  have  become  in  a 
manner  proTerbiaL  To  enumerate  thea  would  be  to 
mention  every  scene  in  the  play.  And  I  must  no  longer 
detain  the  reader  from  this  most  delightAil  of  Shaks- 
peare's  oomedies. 

llalone  places  the  composition  of  this  play  in  UM. 
There  is  no  edition  known  prerious  to  that  in  the  folio 
of  16-JS.  But  it  appears  among  the  miscellaneous  en> 
triee  of  prohibited  pieces  in  the  Stauoners'  boolts,  with- 
out any  certain  date. 


I  Schlegel. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Duke,  living  in  exile. 

Frederick,  Brother  to  the  Duke,  and  Uturper  of 

hit  Dominioru. 
Amiens,  >  Lorc^s  attending  upon  the  Duke  in  kit 
Jaqucs,  )      baninhment. 

Le  Be  AC,  a  Courtier  attending  vpon  Frederick. 
Charles,  hi*  kVreMtltr. 
Oliver,      ) 

Jaques,       >  iS^ons  of  Sir  Rowland  do  Bois. 
Orlando,  ) 

DENNl's.h^"'*"'^''^"- 

Touchstone,  a  Clown. 

Sir.  Oliver  Mar-text,  a  Vicar. 


William,  a  country  fVUoir,  M  lov*  teitk  Audrey. 
A  Perton  representing  Hymen. 
RoiALiKD,  Damghtar  to  the  bantJied  Duke. 
Celia,  Daughter  lo  Frederick. 
Phcbe,  a  Shepherdess. 
AuDRXT,  a  oountry  fVeneh. 

Lords  belonging  toAe  two  Dukes  ;  Pafes,  Forest- 
ers, and  other  Attendants. 

The  SCENE  lies,  Jlrsl.  near  Oliver's  House  :  after- 
wards, partly  in  the  Usurper's  Court,  and  martif 
in  the  Fbrest  of  Arden. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.     An  Orchard,  near  Oliver's  House. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Orlando. 

As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion  be> 

(|uealhed  me'  by  will :  But  a  poor  thousand  crowns ; 


1  Sir  W.  Blackstone  proposed  lo  read,  *  He  brquoath- 
ed,  kc'  Warburton  proposed  to  read,  '  Mj/ father  be. 
queathed.  fcc'  I  have  followed  the  old  copy,  which  is 
•ullicienily  intelligible. 


and,  as  thou  say'st,  char)^  my  brothnr,  on  his 
blessing,  to  bree^  me  well :  and  ther«  bpfr>ns  mv 
sadness.  My  brother  Jaqties  he  keeps  at  !«chool, 
and  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit :  (or  my 
part,  he  keeps  me  rtistically  at  home,  or,  to  speak 
more  properly,  slays*  me  here  at  homo  unkepl : 
For  call  you  that  "keeping  for  a  jrenileman  of  my 
birth,  that  differs  not  from   the  stalling  of  an  oxt 

3  The  old  orthography  «/«i>«  was  an  easy  eormptioo 
oi  sties  i  which  Wuburton  thought  the  true  reading. 
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His  horses  are  bred  better ;  for,  besides  that  they 
are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught  their 
manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired  : 
but  I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing  under  him  but 
firowth:  for  the  which  his  animals  on  his  dung» 
hills  are  as  much  bound  to  him  as  I.  Besides  this 
nothing  that  he  so  plentifully  gives  me,  the  some- 
-diing  that  nature  gave  me,  his  countenance  seems 
to  take  from  me :  he  lets  me  feed  with  his  hinds, 
^fcars  me  the  place  of  a  brother,  and,  as  much  as  in 
him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with  my  education. 
This  is  it,  Adam,  that  grieves  me  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  within  me,  begins  to 
mutiny  against  this  servitude  :  I  will  no  longer  en- 
dure it,  t&ough  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy  now  to 
avoid  it. 

iVer  Oliver. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl.  Go  apart,  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how 
he  will  shake  me  up. 

Oli.  Now,  sir  !  what  make  you  here  ?  ' 

Orl.  Nothing  •  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any 
thing. 

Oli.  What  mar  you  then,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that 
which  God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours, 
with  idleness. 

Oli.  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be 
naught  awhile.* 

Orl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with 
them  ?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent,  that  I 
should  come  to  such  penury  ? 

Oli.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  ? 

Orl.  O,  sir,  very  well :  here  in  your  orchard. 

Oli.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir  ? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  he'  I  am  before  knows  me. 
,1  know  you  are  my  eldest  brother  ;  and,  in  the  gen- 
tle condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me : 
The  courtesy  of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in 
that  you  are  the  first-born;  but  the  same  tradition 
'  takes  not  away  my  blood,  were  there  twenty  broth- 
'fcrs  betwixt  us  :  I  nave  as  much  of  my  father  in  me, 
•8  you ;  albeit,  I  confess,  your  coming  before  me 
ii  nearer  to  his  reverence.* 

Oli.  What,  boy ! 

Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too 
young  in  this. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain. 

Orl.  I  am  no  villain:''  I  am  the  youngest  son  of 
Sir  Rowland  de  Bois  ;  he  was  my  father  ;  and  he  is 
thrice  a  villain,  that  says,  such  a  father  begot  vil- 
■iains :  Wert  thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take 
this  hand  from  thy  throat,  till  this  other  had  pulled 
out  thy  tongue  for  saying  so  :  thou  hast  railed  on 
thyself. 

Adam.  Sweet  masters,  be  patient ;  for  your  fa- 
ther's remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

Oli.  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please  :  you  shall  hear  me. 
My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  good 
education :  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant,  ob- 
scuring and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like  qua- 
lities :  the  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in  me, 
and  I  will  no  longer  endure  it :  therefore  allow  me 
such  exercises  as  may  become  a  gentleman,  or  give 
me  the  poor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testa- 
ment:  with  that  I  will  go  buy  my  fortunes. 

Oli.  And  what  wit  thou  do  ?  beg,  when  that  is 
spent  ?  Well,  sir,  get  you  in  :  I  will  not  long  be 
troubled  with  you :  you  shall  have  some  part  of 
your  will :  I  pray  you,  leave  me. 


1  i.  e.  what  do  you  here  ?  See  note  in  Love's  La- 
Iwur's  Lost,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

2  Be  naught  awhile.  Warburton  justly  explained 
this  phrase,  wliich,  he  says,  '  is  only  a  north-country 
proverbial  curse  equivalent  to  a  mischief  on  you.^ 

3  The  first  folio  reads /iim,  the  second  Ae  more  cor- 
rectly. 

4  Warburton  proposed  reading- '  near  his  rrrenue,'' 
which  he  explains,  '  though  you  arc  no  nearer  in  blood, 
yet  it  must  be  owned  that  you  are  nearer  in  estate.' 

5  Villain  is  used  in  a  double  sense  :  by  Oliver  for  a 


Orl.  I  will  no  further  offend  you  than  becomes 
me  for  my  good. 

Oli.  Get  you  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam.  Is  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I  have 

lost  my   teeth   in  your  service. — God  be  with  my 

old  master  !  he  would  not  have  spoke  such  a  word. 

[Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Oli.  Is  it  even  so  ?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  1 
I  will  physic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thou- 
sand crowns  neither.     Hola,  Dennis ! 

Enter  Desnis. 

Den.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

Oli.  Was  not  Charles,  the  Duke's  wrestler,  here 
to  speak  with  me  ? 

Den.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and 
importunes  access  to  you. 

Oli.  Call  him  in.   [£'arii DEWNii.]— 'Twill  be  a 
good  way  ;   and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 
Enter  Charles. 

Cha.  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

Oli.  Good  monsieur  Cnarles ! — what's  the  new 
news  at  the  new  court ! 

Cha.  There's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the 
old  news  ;  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his 
younger  brother  the  new  duke  ;  and  three  or  four 
loving  lords  have  put  themselves  into  voluntary  ex- 
ile with  him,  whose  lands  and  revenues  enrich  the 
new  duke ;  therefore  he  gives  them  good  leave*  to 
wander. 

Oli.  Can  you  tell,  if  Rosalind,  the  duke's  daugh- 
ter,' be  banished  with  her  father. 

Cha.  O,  no ;  for  the  duke's  daughter,*  her  cou- 
sin, so  loves  her, — being  ever  from  their  cradles 
bred  together, — that  she  would  have  followed  her 
exile,  or  have  died  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at 
the  court,  and  no  less  beloved  of  her  uncle  than  his 
own  daughter  ;  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they 
do. 

Oli.  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ? 

Cha.  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of 
Arden,^  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him  ;  and 
there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England  : 
they  say,  many  young  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every- 
day ;  and  fleet'"  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in 
the  golden  world. 

Oli.  What,  you  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the  new 
duke  ? 

Cha.  Marry,  do  I,  sir  ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint 
you  with  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  un- 
derstand, that  your  younger  brother,  Orlando,  hath 
a  disposition  to  come  in  disguis'd  against  me  to  try 
a  fall:  To-morrow,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit; 
and  he  that  escapes  me  without  some  broken  limb, 
shall  acquit  him  well.  Your  brother  is  but  young, 
and  tender  ;  and,  for  your  love,  I  would  be  loth  to 
foil  him,  as  I  must,  for  my  own  honour,  if  he  come 
in :  therefore  out  of  my  love  to  you,  I  came  hither 
to  acquaint  you  withal ;  that  either  you  mijht  stay 
him  from  his  intendment,  or  brook  such  disgrace 
well  as  he  shall  run  into  ;  in  that  it  is  a  thing  of  his 
own  search,  and  altogether  against  my  will. 

Oli.  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me, 
which  thou  shalt  find  I  will  most  kindly  requite.  I 
had  myself  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose  herein, 
and  have  by  underhand  mejins  laboured  to  dissuade 
him  from  it;  but  he  is  resolute.  I'll  tell  thee,  Charles, 
— it  is  the  stubbomest  young  fellow  of  France  :  full 
of  ambition,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's 
good  parts,  a  secret  and  -villanous  contriver  against 
me  his  natural  brother ;  therefore  use  thy  discretion  ; 


wonliless  fellow  ;  and  by  Orlando,  for  a  man  of  base 
extraction. 

6  '  He  gives  them  good  leave.'  As  often  as  this  plirase 
occurs,  it  means  a  ready  assent. 

7  i.e.  the  fean/s/^ed  duke's  daughter. 

8  i.  e.  the  usurping  duke's  daughter ;  this  may  be 
sufficiently  apparent  by  tlxe  words  her  cousin,  yet  it  has 
been  thought  necessary  to  point  out  the  ambiguity. 

9  Jlrdenne  is  a  forest  of  considerable  extent  i.> 
French  Flanders,  lying  near  the  river  Meuse,  and  be 
tween  Charlemont  and  Rocroy. 

10  Fleet,  i.  e.  tojliite,  to  make  to  pass  or  flew. 
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I  had  as  lief  thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finser : 
and  thou  wert  best  look  to't ;  for  if  thou  dost  nim 
any  slight  disgrace,  or  if  he  do  nut  mightily  grace 
himself  on  thee,  he  will  practice  against  tliee  bj 
poison,  entrap  thee  by  some  treacherous  device, 
and  never  leave  thee  till  he  bath  ta'en  thy  life  by 
some  indirect  means  or  other :  for,  I  assure  thee, 
and  almost  with  tears  I  speak  it,  there  is  not  one  so 
young  and  so  villanous  this  day  living.  I  sneak 
but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  I  anatomize  him 
to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep,  and  thou 
must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Cha.  I  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you :  If 
he  come  to-morrow,  HI  give  him  his  payment :  If 
ever  he  go  alone  again,  I'll  never  wrestle  for  prize 
more  :   And  so,  God  keep  your  worship  !         [jSxU. 

Oli.  Farewell,  good  Charles. — ^Now  will  I  stir 
this  gamester  ; '  I  hope,  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him  : 
for  mv  soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more 
than  ne.  Yet  he's  gentle  ;  never  schooi'd,  and  yet 
learned  :  full  of  noble  device  ;  of  all  sorts*  cnchant- 
ingly  beloved  ;  and,  indeed,  so  much  in  the  heart 
of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own  people,  who 
best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether  misprised  ;  but 
it  shall  not  be  so  long  :  this  wrestler  shall  clear 
all :  nothing  remains,  out  that  I  kindle'  the  boy 
thither,  which  now  I'll  go  about.  [£jnt. 

SCENE  II.     A  I^wn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Roa\i.titD  and  Celia. 

Cd.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be 
merry. 

Rot,  Dear  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am 
mistress  of;  and  would  you  yet  I  were  merrier? 
Unless  you  could  teach  me  to'forget  a  banished  ia- 
ther,  you  must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any 
extraordinary  pleasure. 

CeL  Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the 
full  weight  that  I  love  thee ;  if  my  uncle,  thy  ba- 
nished father,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  duke  my 
father,  so  thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  could 
have  taueht  my  love  to  take  thy  father  for  mine  ;  to 
wouldst  thou,  if  the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were  so 
righteously  temper'd  as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Rm.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  e»- 
tate,  to  rejoice  in  yours. 

CV.  You  know,  my  father  hath  no  chiW  but  I, 
nor  none  is  like  to  have  ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies, 
thou  shalt  be  his  heir :  for  what  heliath  taken  away 
from  thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  asain  in 
aflection :  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I 
break  that  oath,  let  me  tini)  monster:  therefore, 
my  sweet  Rose,  my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Rot.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise 
sporU  :  let  me  see  ;  What  think  you  of  falling  in 
love  7 

Cel.  Marry,  I  pr'ylhee,  do,  to  make  sport  withal : 
but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  m 
sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou 
mav'st  in  honour  come  oiT  again. 

Roa.  What  shall  be  our  sport  then  ? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife. 
Fortune,  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  hence- 
forth be  bestowed  equally. 

Ros.  I  would,  we  could  do  so ;  for  her  benefits 
are  mightily  misplaced :  and  the  bountiful  blind 
woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her  gif\s  to  women. 

Cel,  Tis  true  :  for  those,  that  she  makes  fair, 
she  scarce  makes  honest ;  and  those,  that  she  makes 
honest,  she  makes  very  ill-favour'dly. 

Ro$.  Nav,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune's  office  to 
nature's  :  fortune  reigns  in  gi(\s  of  the  world,  not  in 
the  lineaments  of  nature. 

1  i.  e.  frollcksome  (bllow. 
'J  I.  «.  of  nil  ranJr; 

S  •  But  that  I  kindle  the  boy  thither.*  He  means, 
'  that  I  excite  the  boy  to  it' 

4  Tne  old  copy  reads  perceivelM.  The  folio,  1883, 
reads  pireeiring. 

5  This  reply  to  the  Clown,  in  the  old  copies,  is  irlvrn 
tnRnsnIiiid.  Frrdrrirk  WRs  however  the  name  ofCelia's 
rather,  and  it  is  therefore  most  probable  the  reply  should 
be  hers.  "^  ^' 


Enter  TorcHSTOifE. 

CeL  No?  When  nature  hath  made  a  fair  crea 
ture,  may  she  not  by  fortune  fall  into  the  fire  7' 
Though   nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  for- 
tune, hath  not  fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  efl*  the 
argument  7 

Rot.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  na- 
ture ;  when  fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the  cut- 
ter ofl"  of  nature's  wiu 

Cei,  Peradventure.  this  is  not  fortune's  work  nei- 
ther, but  nature's  ;  who  perceiving*  our  natural  wits 
too  dull  to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent  this 
natural  for  our  whetstone :  for  always  the  dulness 
of  the  fool  is  the  whetstone  of  his  wits. — How  now, 
wit  7  whither  wander  yon  7 

Touch.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your 
father. 

Cel.  Were  you  made  the  messen^r  7 

Touch.  No,  by  mine  honour ;  but  I  was  bid  to 
come  for  v"u. 

Rot.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  7 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  by  his 
honour  they  were  good  pancakes,  lAd  swore  by  his 
honour  the  mustard  was  naught ;  now,  I'll  stand  to 
it,  the  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was 
good  :  and  yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

CA.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of 
yoiu-  knowledge  7 

Rot.  Ay,  marry ;  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  both  forth  now :  stroke  your 
chins,  and  swear  Dyvour  beards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Cel.  By  our  beards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were  : 
but  if  you  swear  by  that  that  is  not,  you  are  not 
forsworn  :  no  more  was  this  knight,  swearing  by  his 
honour^  for  he  never  had  any ;  or  if  he  had,  bo  had 
sworn  It  away,  before  ever  he  saw  those  pancakes, 
or  that  mustard. 

Cfi.  PrVthee,  who  is't  that  thou  mean'st ! 

Touch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  loves 

Cel.^  My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour  him 
Enough  !  speak  no  more  of  him ;  youll  be  whipp'a 
for  taxation,*  one  of  these  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
wisely,  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Ch.  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true  :  for  since  the 
little  wit,  that  fools  have,  was  silenced,  the  little 
foolery,  that  wise  men  have,  makes  a  great  show. 
Here  comes  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 
Erdxr  Le  Beao. 

Rot.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

CeL  Which  he  will  put  on  ns,  as  pigeons  feed 
their  young. 

Rot.  Then  shall  we  be  news-cramm'd. 

CeL  All  the  better ;  we  shall  be  the  more  mar^ 
ketable.  Bon  Jour,  Monsiear  Le  Beau :  What's 
the  news  7 

/.e  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  hare  lost  much  good 
sport. 

CeL  Sport  7  Of  what  colour  7 

Le  Beau.  What  colour,  madam  ?  kew  shall  I  an> 
swer  you  1 

Rot.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

£el.  Well  said  :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel/ 

Touch.  Nay,  if  I  keep  not  my  rank, 

Rot.  Thou  losest  thy  old  sroelL 

Le  Beau,  You  amaze  me,  ladies :  I  would  hav* 
told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  tbs 
sight  of. 

Rot.  Yet  tell  ns  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

L*  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning,  and,  if  it 
please  your  ladyships,  vou  may  sec  the  end  ;  fur  the 
nest  is  yet  to  do' ;  and  here,  wnerv  you  are,  they  ai* 
coming  to  perform  it. 


6  '  —  you'll  be  lehipp^d  for  (luroAVm.'  This  wa«  the 
discipline  ummnv  inflirled  upon  fools. 

7  ■  Laid  nn  with  a  trowel.'  This  la  a  pravwWai  phrase 
not  yei  quite  disused.  It  is,  says  Mason,  to  do  any  tkinf 
stmnsly,  and  wiiliom  driii-ary.  Ifa  man  flauers  gloss 
ly,  it  is  a  common  expressioa  lo  say,  that  he  lays  U  sm 
*MiA  •  trtveL 


ScENK  n. 


AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 
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Cel.  Well, — the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  nun,  and  his  three 
■ons, 

Ce!.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  proper  young  men,  of  excellent 
growth  and  presence  ; 

Ros.  Witn  bills  on  their  necks, — Be  it  known  unto 
til  men  by  these  presents,' 

Zjb  Beau.  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with 
Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler ;  which  Charles  in  a 
moment  threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  that 
there  is  little  hope  of  life  in  him  :  so  he  served  the 
second,  and  so  the  third:  Yonder the^  he  ;  the  poor 
old  man,  their  father,  making  such  pitiful  dole  over 
them,  that  all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with 
weeping. 

Ros.  Alas ! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the 
ladies  have  lost  ? 

L^  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day  !  it 
fai  the  first  time  that  ever!  heard,  breaking  of  ribs 
was  sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken 
music  in  his  sides  ?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  upon 
rib-breaking  : — Shall  we  see  this  wrestling,  cousin  ? 

ie  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here :  for  here  is 
the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are 
ready  to  perform  it. 

Cel,  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming :  Let  us  now 
■lay  and  see  it. 

JFIourish.    Enter  Dcke  Frederick,  Lords,  Or- 
lando, Charles,  and  Attendants. 

DukeF.  Come  on;  smce  the  youth  will  not  be 
.  entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas,  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  succes- 
ftilly. 

ihike  F.  How  now,  daughter  and  cousin  ?  are 
you  crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege  :  so  please  you  give  us  leave. 

Ihtke  F.  You  will  take  little  delight  in  it,  I  can 
tell  you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men  :  In  pity  of 
the  challenger's  youth,  I  would  fain  dissuade  him, 
but  he  will  not  be  entreated  :  Spesik  to  him,  ladies  ; 
■ee  if  you  can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  Monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Duke  F.  Do  so  ;  I'll  not  be  by.  [Duke  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  princesses 
sail  for  you. 

Orl.  I  attend  them,  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  challenged  Charles 
the  wrestler  ?* 

OrL  No,  fair  princess  ;  he  is  the  general  chal- 
lenger :  I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him 
the  strength  of  my  youth. 

Cel.  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bold 
lor  your  years :  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this 
nan's  strength :  if  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyos, 
or  knew  yourself  with  your  judgment,  the  fear  of 
jour  adventure  would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal 
enterprise.  We  pray  you,  for  your  own  sake,  to  em- 
brace your  own  safety,  and  give  over  this  attempt. 

Ros.  Do,  young  sir ;  your  reputation  shall  not 
therefore  be  misprised  :  we  will  make  it  our  suit  to 
the  duke,  that  the  wrestling  might  not  go  forward. 

Orl.  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard 
thoughts  ;  wherein'  I   confess  me  much  guilty,  to 


1  "Warlnirton  thousht  the  text  should  stand  thus  : 
Jlo.9.  With  bills  on  their  necks, 

Touch.  Be  it  known  unto  all  men  by  these  presents, — 
The  ladies  and  the  fool  being  at  cross  purposes,  Rosa- 
lind banteringly  means  6/7/s  "or  ^a/fierds.  The  Clown 
turns  it  jestingly  to  a  late  instrument. 

2  This  wrestling  match  is  minutely  described  in  Lodge's 
novel. 

3  Johnson  thought  we  should  read  '  therein.''  Mason 
proposed  to  read  herein. 

4  Gracious  was  anciently  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Ita- 


deny  so  fair  and  excellent  ladies  any  tiring.  But  let 
your  fair  eyes  and  gentle  wishes  go  with  me  to  my 
trial :  wherein,  if  I  be  foiled,  there  is  but  one  shamed 
that  was  never  gracious  ;*  if  killed,  but  one  dead 
that  is  willing  to  be  so ;  I  shall  do  my  friends  no 
wrong,  for  I  nave  none  to  lament  me  ;  the  world  no 
injury,  for  in  it  I  have  nothing ,  only  in  the  world  I 
fill  up  a  place,  which  may  be  better  supplied  when 
I  have  made  it  empty, 

Ros.  The  little  strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it 
were  with  you. 

Cel.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hers. 

Ros.  Fare  you  well.  Pray  heaven,  I  be  deceived 
in  you ! 

Cel.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Cha.  Come,  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is 
so  desirous  to  lie  with  his  mother  earth  ? 

Orl.  Ready,  sir ;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
modest  working. 

Duke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Cha.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace ;  you  shall  not 
entreat  him  to  a  second,  that  have  so  mightily  per- 
suaded him  from  a  first. 

Orl.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after ;  you  should 
not  have  mocked  me  before :  but  come  your  ways. 

Ros.  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

Cel.  I  would  I  were  invisible,  to  catch  thj  strong 
fellow  by  the  leg.  [Cha.  and  Orl.  wrestle. 

Ros,  O  excellent  young  man  ! 

Cel.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell 
who  should  down.     [Charles  is  throum.       Shout. 

Duke  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Orl,  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace ;  I  am  not  yet 
well  breathed. 

Duke  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles  ? 

Le  Beau.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

Duke  F.  Bear  him  away.  [CHAHLEsisbome  out."] 
What  is  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

Orl,  Orlando,  my  liege  ;  the  youngest  son  of  Sir 
Rowland  de  Bois. 

Duke  F,  I  would,  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some 
man  else. 
The  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable, 
But  I  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy  : 
Thou  shouldst  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed, 
Hadst  thou  descended  from  another  house. 
But  fare  thee  well ;  thou  art  a  gallant  youth  ; 
I  would,  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Fred.  Train,  and  Le  Bea  J. 

Cel.  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

Orl.  I  am  more  proud  to  be  Sir  Rowland's  son. 
His  youngest  son;' — and  would  not  change  that 

calling,® 
To  be  adopted  heir  to  Frederick. 

Ros.  My  father  lov'd  Sir  Rowland  as  his  soul, 
And  all  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind  : 
Had  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
I  should  have  given  him  tears  unto  entreaties. 
Ere  he  should  thus  have  ventur'd. 

Cel.  Gentle  cousin, 

Let  us  go  thank  him,  and  encourage  him  : 
My  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
Sticks  me  at  heart. — Sir,  you  have  well  deserv'd : 
If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 
But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  all  promise, 
Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Gentleman, 

[Giinng  him  a  Chain  from  tier  neck. 
Wear  this  for  me  ;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune  ;' 
That   could    give  more,  but  that  her  hand    lacks 

means. — 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel.  Ay  : — Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 


lian  gratialo,  i.  e.  graced,  favoured,  countenanced ; 
as  well  as  for  graceful,  comely,  well  favoured,  in  which 
sense  Shakspeare  uses  il  in  other  places. 

5  The  words  '  than  to  be  descended  from  any  other 
house,  however  high,'  must  be  understood. 

6  Calling  here  means  appellation,  a  very  unusua! 
if  not  unprecedented  use  of  the  word. 

7  Out  of  suits  appears  here  to  signify  out  of  favour, 
discarded  by  fortune.  To  suit  with  anciently  signified 
to  agree  with. 
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OH.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ?  My  better  part* 
Are  all  thrown  down ,  and  that  which  here  stands  up, 
Is  but  a  quintain,'  a  mere  lifeless  block. 

Rus.  He  calls  us  back :  my  pride  fell  with  my 
fortunes : 
I'll  ask  him  what  he  would : — Did  you  call,  sir  ? — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  you  go,  coz? 

Ros.  Have  with  you  : — Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Orl.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my 
tongue  ? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urgM  conference. 

Re-enter  Le  Beau. 

0  poor  Orlando !   thou  art  overthrown  ; 
Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place  :  Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  commendation,  true  applause,  and  love  ; 
Yet  such  is  now  the  duke's  condition,* 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humourous  ;  what  he  is,  indeed, 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  mo  to  speak  of. 

Orl.  I  thank  you,  sir  :  and.  pray  you,  tell  me  this  ; 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughier  of  llie  duke. 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling  7 

/.e  Beau.  Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by 
manners  ; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  smaller'  is  his  daughter  : 
The  other  is  dau<ihier  to  the  banish'd  duke, 
And  here  detain'd  by  her  usurping  uncle. 
To  keep  his  daughter  company  ;  whose  loves 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  niece  ; 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument, 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 
And  pity  her  for  ncr  good  father's  sake  ; 
And  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth . — Sir,  fare  you  well ; 
Hereafter  in  a  better  world  than  this, 

1  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

Orl.  I  rest  much  boundcn  to  you  :  fare  yon  well ! 
[Exit  Le  Beau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 
From  tyrant  duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother  :— 
But  heavenly  Rosalind  !  [Exit. 

Enter 


SCENE    III.     A   Room   in  the  Palace. 
Celia  attd  Rosaliitd. 

Cel.  Why,  cousin ;  why,  Rosalind  ; — Cupid  have 
mercy  1 — Kol  a  word  7 

Roi.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  precious  to  be  cast 
away  upon  curs,  throw  some  of  them  at  me  ;  come, 
lame  me  with  reasons. 

Roa.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up  ;  when 
tlie  one  should  be  lamed  witli  reasons,  and  the  other 
mad  without  any. 

CeL  But  is  all  this  for  your  father  7 

Ros.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  child's  father.*  O 
how  full  ot'  briars  is  this  working-day  world ! 

Cel,  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  tltrown  upon  thee 
in  holiday  foolery  ;  if  wo  walk  not  in  the  trodden 
paths,  our  very  |>otticoats  will  catch  them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat ;  theso  burs 
txro  in  my  hearU 

CeL  Hem  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try  :  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have 
him. 

Cei.  Come,  come,  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 


AS  YOtJ  LIKE  IT.  -^'Uif^ 

Ros.  O,  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrecder 

than  myself. 

Cel.  O,  a  good  wish  upon  you !  you  will  tiy  in 
time,  in  despite  of  a  fall. — But  turning  these  jests 
out  of  service,  let  us  talk  in  good  earnest :  Is  it 
possible,  on  such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so 
strong  a  liking  with  old  Sir  Rowland's  youngest  son  ? 

Ros.  The  duke  my  father  lov'd  his  father  dearly. 

Cel.  DotJi  it  therefore  ensue,  that  you  should  love 
his  son  dearly  ?  By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should  hate 
him,  for  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly;'  yet  I 
hate  not  Orlando. 

Ros.  No  'faith,  hate  him  not.  for  my  sake. 

Cel.  Why  should  I  not  7  aoth  he  not  deserve 
well  7» 

Ros.  Lot  me  love  him  for  that ;  and  do  you  lore 
him,  because  I  do : — Look  here  comes  the  duke. 

CeL  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 

Enter  Duke  Fbederick,  with  Lords. 

Duke  F.  Mistress,  dispatch  you  with  your  safest 
haste. 
And  get  you  from  oiu*  court. 

Ros.  Me,  uncle  7 

Duke  F.  You,  cousin  ; 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Ros.  I  do  beseech  your  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me : 
If  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence. 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires  ; 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic. 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not,)  then  dear  uncle. 
Never,  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn, 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Duke  F.  Thus  do  all  traitors ; 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 
They  are  as  innocent  as  grace  itself:— 
Let  It  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not, 

Ros.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor . 
Tell  me,  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.  Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter,  there's 
enough. 

Rot.  So   was   I   when  your  highness  took  his 
dukedom  ; 
So  was  I  when  your  highness  banish'd  him : 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord  ; 
Or,  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 
What's  tliat  to  me  ;  my  fatlicr  was  no  traitor : 
Then  good,  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much. 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 

Cel.  Dear  sovereign  hear  me  speak. 

Duke  F.  Ay,  Celia  ;  we  stay'd  hcrfor  your  sake, 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

CeL  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  nave  her  stay, 
It  was  your  ploastirc  and  your  own  remorse^ 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her, 
But  now  I  know  her  ;  if  she  be  a  traitor. 
Why  so  am  I ;  we  have  still  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  leam'd,  play'd,  eat  together, 
And  wheresoc'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans. 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparable. 

Duke  F.  She   is  too   subtle  for  thee ;    and  her 
smoothness, 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 
Sneak  to  the  people,  and  tney  pity  her. 
Tnou  art  a  fool :  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name  ; 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem  more 

virtuous, 
When  she  is  gone  :   then  open  not  thy  lips  ; 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  I  have  pass*d  upon  her ;  she  is  baaish'd. 


1  \i\9  better  parts,  \.e.\\\a  spirits  otsente*.  Jlmiin. 
tain  was  a  figure  set  up  for  Ultcrs  to  run  at  In  mock  re- 
Bcmhianco  ofa  tournaineiit. 

3  1.  e.  tlemcannur,  lempcr,  disnoitition.  Antonio  in  the 
Merchant  of  Venire  ia  called  tiy  his  frlond  '  the  l»est  com- 
dition'd  man.*    Humourous  is  capricious. 

8  The  old  copy  reads  taller,  which  is  evidently  wrong. 
Pope  altered  it  to  shorter.  The  pre&cnt  reading  is  Ma- 
lone's. 


4  i.  c.  for  him  whom  she  hopes  to  marry  and  have 
children  by.  So  Theobald  explains  this  paasaxe.  Some 
or  (he  modem  edilionH  read  :  '  my  father's  child.' 

6  Shakspeare's  apparent  use  of  dear  in  a  double  senas 
has  been  already  illustrated.  See  note  on  TwelOh  NIfiil, 
Act  V.  9c.  1. 

0  Celia  answers  as  if  Rosalind  had  said  *  totx  him,  IK 
my  siikr,'  which  in  the  iniplii-d  wnse  of  her  words. 

7  i.  e.  compassiou.    8u  in  MacUjI):...  . 

<  Stop  the  access  and  pas««j{e  to  rtm»rM  > 
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CeL  Pro»ounce  that  sentence  then  on  me,  my 

liege : 
cannot  live  out  of  her  company. 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool  : — You,  niece,  provide 
yourself; 
If  you  cut-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour, 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[JExeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 

Cel.  O  my  poor  Rosalind  !   whither  wilt  thou  go '/ 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?  I  will  give  thee  mine, 
charge  thee  be  not  thou  more  griev'd  than  I  am. 

Ros,  I  have  more  cause. 

CeL  Thou  hast  not,  cousin  ; 

Pr'ythee  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  me  hio  daughter? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not. 

Cel.  No?  hath  not?  Rosalind  lacks  then  the  love 
Which  teacheth  me  that  thou  and  I  are  one  : 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  girl  1 
No  ;  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore  devise  with  me,  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us  : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change*  upon  yon. 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale. 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I'll  go  along  with  thee. 

Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 

Cel.  To  seek  my  uncle  in  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Ros.  Alas  what  danger  will  it  be  to  us. 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far  ? 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

Cel.  I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber'  smirch  my  face  ; 
The  like  do  you  ;  so  shall  we  pass  along, 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ros.  Were  it  not  better, 

Ber  use  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall, 
That  i  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtle-axe'  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar  spear  in  my  hand  ;  and  (in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  t'ear  there  will,) 
We'll  have  a  swashing*  and  a  martial  outside  ; 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
That  do  out  face  it  with  their  semblances. 

Cel.  What  shall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a  man  ? 

Ros.  I'll  have  no  worse  a  naime  than  Jove's  own 
page. 
And  therefore,  look  you,  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd  ? 

Cel.  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state  ; 
No  longer  Celia,  but  Aliena. 

Ros.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  assay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

Cel.  He'll  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me  ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him :  Let's  away. 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together  ; 
Devise  the  fitest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight :  Now  go  we  in  content. 
To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment.  [Exeunt. 


1  The  second  folio  reads  charge.  Malone  explains  it 
•  to  take  your  change  or  reverse  of  fortune  upon  your- 
«elf,  without  any  aid  of  participation.' 

a  '  A  kind  of  umber,'  a  dusky  yellow-coloured  earth, 
brought  I'rora  Umbria  in  Italy,  well  known  to  artists. 

3  This  was  one  of  the  old  words  for  a  cutlass,  or  short 
crooked  sword,  coutelas,  French.  It  was  variously 
spelled,  courtlas,  courtlax,  curttax. 

4  i.  e.  as  we  now  say,  dashing  ;  spirited  and  calcula- 
ted to  surprise. 

5  The  old  copy  reads  '  not  the  penalty.'  Theobald  pro- 
posed to  read  but,  and  has  been  followed  by  subsequent 
editors.  '  Surely  the  old  reading  is  right,'  says  Mr.  Bos- 
well  ;  '  here  we  feel  not,  do  not  suffer,  from  the  penalty 
of  Adam ;  for  when  the  winter's  wind  blows  upon  my 
body,  I  smile  and  say' — 

6  It  was  currently  believed  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare 
that  the  toad  had  a  stone  contained  in  its  head  which  was 
endued  with  singular  virtues.  This  was  called  the  toad- 
stone. 

7  It  irks  me,  i.  e.  it  gives  me  pain.  '  Ml  rineresce,  mi 
fe  male.' — Torriano's  Diet, 

S  Barbed  arrows. 
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ACT  11. 


SCENE  I.  The  forest  of  Arden.  Enter  Duke 
senior,  Amiens,  and  other  Lords,  in  the  dress  of 
Foresters, 

Duke  S.  Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile. 
Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?  Are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court  ? 
Here  feel  we  but*  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
The  seasons'  diiference  ;   as,  the  icy  fang. 
And  churhsh  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
Which  when  it  bites  and  blows  upon  my  body. 
Even  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, — 
This  is  no  flattery  ;   these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  persuade  me  what  I  am. 
Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  ; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head  j^ 
And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Fmds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  rimning  brookSj 
Sermons  m  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

Ami,  I  would  not  change  it :  Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duke  S.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
And  yet  it  irks'  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, — 
Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city, — 
Should  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads* 
Have  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  L^rd.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

The  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
And,  in  that  kind,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
Than  doth  your  brother  that  hath  banish'd  you. 
To-day,  my  lord  of  Amiens,  and  myself. 
Did  steal  behind  him  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood :' 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish  ;  and,  indeed  my  lord. 
The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  sucli  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting  ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Cours'd  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose" 
In  piteous  chase  ;  and  thus  the  hairy  fool. 
Much  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Stood  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook. 
Augmenting  it  with  tears. 

Duke  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle  ? 

1  Lord.  O  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
First,  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless"  stream  ; 
Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak^st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
2'o  that  which  had  too  much  :'*  Then,  being  alone, 
Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends  ; 
'  Tis  right,  quoth  he ;  this  misery  doth  part 
Thejlux  of  company  :  Anon,  a  careless  herd, 
Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him. 
And  never  stays  to  greet  him  ;  Ay,  quoth  Jaques, 
Sweep  on,  you  fat  and  greasy  citizens  ; 
'Tis  just  the  fashion  :   J'Vherefore  do  you  look 
Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there  ? 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  country,  city,  court. 


9  Gray,  in  his  Klegy,  has  availed  himself  of  this  paa* 
sage .  - 

'There  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high. 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch. 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by.' 

10  '  Saucius  at  quadrupes  nota  intra  tecta  refugit 
Successitque  gemens  stabulis  ;  questuque  cruentin 
Atque  imploranti  similis,  tectum  omue  replevit.' 

Virg. 

11  i.  e.  the  stream  that  needed  not  such  a  supply  of 
moisture. 

U  So  in  Shakspeare'B  Lover's  Complaint : — 

' ill  a  river 

Upon  whose  weeping  margin  she  was  set 
Like  usurv  applying  wet  to  wet.' 
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Yea,  and  of  this  our  life ;  swearing,  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what's  worse, 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  to  kill  them  up, 
In  their  assiao'd  and  native  dwelling-place. 

JOkike  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  m  this  contem- 
plation ? 

2  Lard.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  comment- 
ing 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

I)uke  S.  Show  me  the  place  ; 

I  love  to  cope'  him  in  these  sullen  fits. 
For  then  he's  full  of  matter. 

2  Lord.  I'll  bring  you  to  him  straight.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.    A  Room  in  the  Palace.    EnUrUvx.T. 
Frederick,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 


This  is  no  place,*  this  house  is  but  a  butchery ; 
Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  iu  , 

Orl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have  me 
go? 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  yon  come  not  here 

Orl.  What,  wouldst  thou  have'me  go  and  beg  my 
food? 
Or,  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword,  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road? 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do : 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can  ; 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted  blood,'"  and  bloody  brother. 

Adam.  But  do  not  so  :  I  have  five  hundred  crowna 
The  thriftv  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father, 
Which  I  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse. 


Duke  1^.  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  them  7   When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  he  lame. 


It  cannot  be  :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufferance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber. 
Saw  her  a-bed  ;  and,  in  the  morning  early. 
They  found  tlie  bed  untreasurM  of  tncir  mistresa. 

2  Lord.  My  lord,  the  royniah*  clown,  at  whom 

so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  miiwing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman. 
Confesses,  that  she  secretly  o'er-heard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler' 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone, 
That  youth  is  surely  in  tlieir  company. 

Duke  F.  Send  to  his  brother  ;  fetch  that  gallant 

hither  ; 
If  he  be  absent,  bring  his  brother  to  me, 
I'll  make  him  find  him  :  do  this  suddenly  ; 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quair 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  run-aways.     [ExeuiU. 

SCENE  III.     Before  Oliver's  Houn.    Enter  Ok- 
i.A!«D0  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Orl.  Who's  there  7 

Adam.  What !  my  young  master  7 — O,  my  gentle 
master. 


O,  my  sweet  master,  O  you  memory* 

Of  old  Sir  Rowland  !  why,  what  make  you  here ' 

Wh^  are  you  virtuous  ?  VVliy  do  people  love  you  7 


And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  7 

Why  would  you  be  so  fond*  to  overcome 

The  bony  priscr'  of  Iho  humorous  duke  ? 

Your  praise  is  come  loo  swifUy  home  before  you. 

Know  you  not,  master,  to  soma  kind  of  men 

Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  en«mies  7 

No  more  do  yours ;  your  virtues,  gentle  maatcr. 

Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 

O,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 

Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

Orl.  Why,  what's  tl»e  matter  7 

Adam.  O  unhappy  youth. 

Come  not  within  tliese  doors  ;  within  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives : 
Your  brother — (no,  no  brother  :  yet  the  son — 
Yet  not  the  son  ;— I  will  not  call  him  son 
Of  him  I  was  about  to  call  his  father,^ — 
Hath  heard  your  praises  ;  and  tliis  nignt  ho  moans 
To  bum  the  lodguig  where  you  use  to  lie, 
And  you  within  it :    if  he  fail'of  that. 
He  will  have  other  moans  to  cut  you  off : 
I  overheard  him,  and  his  practices.* 


1  i.  e.  to  encounter  him.  Thus  in  K.  Henry  VIII.  Act 
i.  8c.3: 

' cope  malicioua  censurers.' 

3  'The  royniah  clown,'  inanjry  or  scurvy,  (Vom  roig- 
TtetLT  French.    The  word  is  used  by  Chaucer. 

3  H^eafler  is  here  to  be  sounded  as  a  trisyllnble. 

4  't'o  quail,'' my  f  Streveus,  '  is  to  faint,  to  sink  into 
dejection."  It  nmy  be  so,  but  in  neither  of^ these  senses 
Is  the  word  here  iiHed  by  Sliakspcare. 

i  Sliakspeare  uses  memory  for  memorial. 

6  i    e.  rash,  fooliiih. 

7  I  suspect  thai  a  priaer  was  the  term  for  a  ttretlter. 
a  pr^c  was  a  term  In  that  sport  for  a  yrapiiUng  or  hold 


And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown  ; 
Take  that :  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed. 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow  ' ' 
Be  comfort  ttf  my  age  !  Here  Is  the  gold  ; 
All  this  I  give  you  :  Let  me  be  your  servant ; 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty : 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter. 
Frosty,  but  kinilly  :  let  me  go  with  you  ; 
ril  do  the  service  uf  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

OrL  O  good  old  man:  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  consfant  service  oV  the  antique  world- 
When  service  sweat  for  duly,  not  for  meea ! 
Thou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat,  but  for  promotion  ; 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having  :'*  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  tliou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
lliat  cannot  s»  much  as  a  blossom  yield. 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry : 
But  come  thy  ways,  we'll  go  along  together ; 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent. 
We'll  light  upon  some  settled  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee. 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  truth  and  loyalty. — 
From  seventeen  years  till  now  almost  lourscoro 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  VMny  their  fortunes  seek  ; 
But  at  fourscore,  it  is  too  late  a  week  : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better, 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor. 

[Erennt. 

SCENE  IV.     TV  Fhrett  of  Arden.     Enter  Ro- 
BALtiTDm boy's  c{a(AMa,CKLiA  dnU  Ufce  a  Shep- 
herdess, and  ToocHSTOME. 
Roi.  O  Jupiter !  how  weary'*  are  my  snirits  ! 
Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were 

not  weary. 
Roe.  I  cokM  find   in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my 

man's  apparel,  and  to  cry   like  a  woman :    but   I 

must  comfort  the  weaker  vessel,   as  doublet  and 

hose  ought  to  show  itself  courageous  to  petticoat : 

therefore,  courage,  good  Aliena. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me  ;  I  cannot  go  no 

further. 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  jroo. 

than  bear  you  ;  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,'*  if  I 

did  bear  you  ;  for,  I  think,  you  have  no  money  in 

your  purse. 


8  i.  e.  treacherous  devices. 

9  Place  here  signifies  a  seal^  a  mmnaion,  a  rt*i' 
dence  :  it  is  not  yet  obsolete  in  this  sense. 

10  i.  e.  blood  turned  out  of  a  course  of  nature,  it 
feclions  alienated. 

1 1  See  St.  Luke,  xii.  6  and  94. 

Ij  Even  with  ilieprofiMt<«tifalnsd by  ssrrtes  is  ihr' 
vice  extinguished. 

IS  The  old  copy  reads  mrrry  ;  perhaps  rightly.  Ro- 
salind's langtiai^  M  well  iw  her  dress  may  be  intended 
to  have  an  assumed  character. 

1 4  A  cn>*»  was  a  piece  of  money  stamped  wkh  a  cross ' 
on  this  Shakspeare  often  quitybUs. 


Scene  V. 
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Ros.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  cf  Arden. 

Totich.  Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden :  the  more  fool 
I :  when  I  was  at  home,  I  was  in  a  better  place  ; 
but  travellers  must  be  content. 

Ros.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchstone  : — Look  you, 
who  comes  here ;  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in  so- 
lemn talk. 

Enter  Corin  and  Silvics. 

Cor,  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  scorn  you  still. 

SiL  O  Corin,  that  thou  knew'st  how  I  do  love  her ! 

Cor.  I  partly  guess  ;  for  I  have  lov'd  ere  now. 

Sil,  No,  Corin,  being  old,  thou  canst  not  guess  ; 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine 
(As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  so,) 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy  ? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Sil.  O,  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily  ; 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  shghtest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd  : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  sat  as  I  do  now. 
Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd  : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company. 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd  :  O  Phebe,  Phebe,  Phebe ! 

[Exit  SlLVIDS. 

Ron.  Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching  of  thy  wound, 
1  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine  :  I  remember,  when  I  was  in 
love,  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him 
take  that  for  coming  anight  to  Jane  Smile  :  and  I 
remember  the  kissing  of  her  batlet,'  and  the  cow's 
dugs  that  her  pretty  chopp'd  hands  had  milk'd :  and 
I  remember  tne  wooing  of  a  peascod*  instead  of 
her ;  from  whom  I  took  two  cods,  and,  giving  her 
them  again,  said,  with  weeping  tears,  Wear  these 
for  my  sake.  We,  that  are  true  lovers,  run  into 
strange  capers  :  but  as  all  is  mortal  in  nature,  so  is 
all  nature  m  love  mortal'  in  folly. 

Ros.  Thou  speak'st  wiser  than  thou  art  'ware  oC 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own 
wit,  till  I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ros.  Jove !  Jove !  this  shepherd's  passion 
Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

TWcA.  And  mine  ;  but  it  grows  somethmg  stale 
with  me. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  questimi  'yond  man. 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food  ; 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla  ;  you,  clown ! 

Ros.  Peace,  fool :  he's  not  thy  kinsman. 

Cor.  Who  calls  ? 

Touch.  Your  betters,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  say  : — 

Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir,  and  to  you  all. 

Ros.  I  pr'ythce,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold, 
Can  in  this  desert  place  buy  entertainment. 
Bring  us  where  we  may  rest  ourselves,  and  feed  : 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  much  ippress'd. 
And  faints  for  succour. 

Cor.  Fair  sir,  I  pity  her, 

And  wish  for  her  sake,  more  than  for  mine  own, 
My  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her  : 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man. 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graze  ; 
My  master  is  of  churUsh  disposition. 
And  little  recks*  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 


1  Batlet,  the  instrument  with  which  washers  beat 
clothes. 

2  A  peascod.  This  was  the  ancient  term  for  peas 
growing  or  gathered,  the  cod  being  what  we  now  call 
the  pod.  It  ia  evident  why  Shakspeare  tises  the  former 
word. 

3  In  the  middle  counties,  says  Johnson,  they  use  mor- 
tal as  a  particle  of  ampliflcalion,  as  morlal  tall,  mortal 
litile.  So  the  meaning  here  may  be  '  abounding  iu 
folly.' 


By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality  : 
Besides,  his  cote,'  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed, 
Are  now  on  sale,  and  at  our  shcepcote  now. 
By  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  you  will  feed  on  :   but  what  is,  come  see, 
And  in  my  voice'  most  welconae  shall  you  be. 

Ros.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  anC 
pasture  ? 

Cor.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  bu 
erewhile. 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Ros.  I  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 
Buy  thou  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock, 
And  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  U9. 

Cel,  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages :  I  like  thia 
place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor,  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold : 
Go  with  me  :  if  you  like,  upon  report. 
The  soil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
I  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be. 
And  buy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  V.     The  same.    Enler  AniBSS,  J xvJt^a 
and  olherSh 

SONG. 

Ami.    Under  the  greenwood  tree, 
IVho  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
jlnd  turn'  his  merry  note 
Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat, 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  : 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy. 
But  winter  and  rough  xaeatheTt 
Jaq.  More,  more,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 
Ami.  It  will  make  you  melancholy,    moiisieui* 
Jaques. 

Jaq.  I  thank  it.  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more.  I  can 
suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel  suck^ 
eggs  :  More,  I  pr'ythee,  more. 

Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged;'  I  know,  I  cannot 
please  you. 

Jac.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me,  I  do  de- 
sire  you  to  sing:  Come,  more;  atiother  stanza: 
Call  you  them  stanzas  ? 
Ami.  What  you  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 
Jaq.  Nay,  I  cafe  not  for  their  names  ;  they  owe 
me  nothing :  Will  you  sing  ? 
Ami.  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please  myself. 
Jaq.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I'll  thank 
you  :  but  that  they  call  compliment,  is  like  the  en- 
counter of  two  dog-apes ;  and  when  a  man  thanks 
me  heartily  methinks,  I   have  given  him  a  penny, 
and  he  renders  me  the  beggarly  thanks.     Come, 
sing  ;  and  you  that  will  not,  nolcf  your  tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I'll  end  the  song.-^Sirs,  cover  the 
while  :  the  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree !— he  hath 
been  all  this  day  to  look  you. 

Jaq.  And  I  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid   him< 
He  is  too  disputable^  for  my  company  :  I  think  ol 
as  many  matters  as  he  ;  but  I  give  heaven  thanks, 
and  make  no  boast  of  them.     Come,  warble,  come. 
SONG.  "> 

Who  doth  ambition  shun,       [All  together  here« 
And  loves  to  live  V  the  sun^ 
Seeking  the  food  he  eats. 
And  pleas'd  with  what  he  get», 
Come  hither,  come  hither,  come  hither  j 
Here  shall  he  see 
No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 


4  i.  e.  heeds,  Cares  for.  So  in  Hamlet : — '  and  recks 
not  his  own  rede.' 

3  i.  e.  col  or  cottage,  the  word  is  still  used  in  its  com- 
pound form,  aa  sheepcote  in  the  next  line. 

6  In  my  voice,  as  far  as  I  have  a  voice  or  vote,  as  far 
as  I  have  the  power  to  bid  you  welcome. 

7  The  old  copy  reads :  '  And  tume  his  merry  note, 
which  Pope  altered  unnecessarily  to  tune,  the  reading 
of  all  the  modern  editions. 

8  Ragged  and  rugged  had  formerly  the  same  mean- 
ing. 

0  Ihsputabie,  i.  e.  disputaiioiM 
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ActU. 


Jaq.  Ill  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  made 
yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  I'll  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes  : 

If  it  do  come  to  pass. 
That  any  man  turn  ass. 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 
A  stubborn  will  to  please, 
Ducdame,  ducdame,  ducdame  ;' 
Here  shall  he  see, 
Gross  fools  as  lie. 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 

And.  What's  that  ducdame  7 

Jaq.  'Tis  a  Greek  invocation,  to  call  fools  into  a 
circle.  I'll  go  sleep  if  I  can  ;  if  I  cannot,  I'll  rail 
against  all  the  first-born  of  E"ypu* 

And.  And  I'll  go  seek  the  duke  ;  his  banquet  is 
preparM.  \^Exeunt  severally. 

SCEiNE  VI.  The  same.  Enter  Orlando  and 
Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  further :  0, 1 
die  for  food  I  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my 
grave.'     Farewell,  kind  master. 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam  !  no  greater  heart  in 
thee  ?  Live  a  little  ;  comfort  a  little  ;  cliecr  thyself 
a  little  :  if  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing  savage, 
I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for  food  to 
thee.  Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers. 
For  my  sake,  be  comfortable  ;  hold  death  awhile  at 
the  arm's  end  :  I  will  here  be  with  thee  presently  ; 
and  if  I  bring  thee  not  somotliing  to  eat,  I'll  give 
thee  leave  to  die  :  but  if  thou  diest  before  I  come, 
thou  art  a  mocker  of  my  labour.  Well  said  I  thou 
look'st  cheerly  :  and  Til  bo  with  thee  quicklv. — 
Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak  air  :  Come,  I  will  uear 
thee  to  some  shelter  ;  and  thou  shalt  notdie  for  lack 
of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  any  thing  m  this  desert. 
Cheerly,  good  Adam  !  [ExeunL 

SCENE  VIT.     The  same.    A  Table  set  out.    Enter 
Duke  senior,  Amiens,  Lords,  and  others. 

Duke  S.  I  thmk  ho  be  transform'd  into  a  beast ; 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  roan. 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence  : 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,*  grow  musical. 
Wo  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres : — 
Go,  seek  him ;  tell  him,  I  would  speak  with  hbn. 
Enter  JAiirEi. 

I  Zjord.  Ho  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur !  What  a  life 
is  this. 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  y»ur  company  7 
What !  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool ! — I  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 
A  motley  fool  ; — a  miserable  world  ! 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool ; 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  nin. 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortune  in  good  terms. 
In  good  set  terms, — and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
Good-morrow,  fool,  quoth  I :   No,  sir,  quoth  he, 
Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune  :* 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke  ; 
And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 


Says,  very  wisely.  It  is  ten  o'dodi : 

Thus  Tttay  we  see,  quoth  he,  hom  the  toorU  wagt  : 

'THs  but  an  hour  ago,  since  it  was  nine  ; 

And  qfter  an  hour  more,  'twill  be  eleven  ; 

And  90,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  ripe  and  rtpe. 

And  tken,  from  hour  to  hour,  we  rot  and  rot. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.     When  I  did  hear 

The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 

My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 

That  fools  should  be  so  deep-contemplatnre  ; 

And  I  did  laugh,  sans  intermission. 

An  hour  by  his  dial. — 0  noble  fool ! 

A  worthy  fool !  Modey's  the  only  wear.* 

Duke  S.  Wl  a',  fool  is  this  ? 

Jaq.   O  worthy  fool ! — One  that  hath  been  ft 
courtier : 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young,  and  fair. 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it :  and  in  his  brain,— 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit' 
After  a  voyage, — he  hatli  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  obserA-aiion,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms  : — O,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
I  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat, 

Duke  S.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

Ja/j.  It  is  my  only  suit  ;* 

Provided,  that  vou  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them, 
That  I  am  wise.     I  must  have  Uberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind,* 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please  ;  for  so  fools  have  : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly. 
They  most  must  laugh :  And  why,  sir,  must  they  to  7 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church: 
He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smarL 
'"Not  to  seem  senseless  of  the  bob ;  if  not. 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomiz'd 
Even  by  the  squand'ring  glances  of  the  fooL 
Invest  me  in  my  motley  ;  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world," 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

jDJlce  S.  Fye  on  thee  I    I  can  tell  what  thoa 
wouldst  do. 

Jaq.  What,  for  a  counter,'*  would  I  do,  butcoodT 

Duke  S.  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  cEidiog 
sin: 
For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting"  itself; 
And  all  the  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  licence  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  worid. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride. 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Dotli  it  not  flow  as  hugely  a*  the  tea. 
Till  that  the  very  very  means  do  ebb?'*i 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  say,  The  city-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  7 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say,  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbow  ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  Rinction, 
That  says,  his  bravery"  is  not  on  my  cost, 
(Thinking  that  I  mean  him,)  but  therein  suits 
His  foUy  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 


I  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads  due  ad  me,  i.  c.  bring 
him  to  me,  which  readini;  Jolinson  highly  approves. 

3  «  The  flrsiborn  of  Effypt '  a  proverbial  expression 
for  high-bom  persons  ;  it  is  derived  from  Exodus,  xii. 
29. 

5  So  In  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

< Tall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now, 

Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave.' 

4  I.  e.  made  up  of  discords.  In  tlie  Comedy  of  Errors 
we  have  '  compact  of  credit.'  for  made  up  of  credulity. 

6  Alluding  to  the  proverb,  Fortuna  favet  fatuis, 
*  Fools  have  fortune.' 

8  The  fool  was  anciently  drMsed  in  a  p«ny<oloured 
coat 

7  So  it)  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour: 
'  And  now  and  than  breaJca  a  dry  biacult  j«M, 
Which,  that  it  may  more  easily  be  chew'd. 

Ha  steapi  in  his  own  laughnr.' 


8  'My  only  suit,'  a  quibble  between  petition  aOtl 
dress  is  here  intended. 

9  In  Henry  V.  we  have  : — 

'The  wind,  that  cAar»«-'rf  libertine,  is  still.' 

10  The  old  copies  read  only,  seem  senseless,  lie.  n 
to  were  supplied  by  Theobald. 

11  So  in  Macbeth:— 

'  Cleanse  the  stufTd  boeom  of  that  perilous  rtun.' 

12  AtMUt  the  time  when  this  play  was  written,  IM 
French  counters  (i.  e.  pieces  of  false  monev  used  aaa 
means  of  reckoning)  were  brought  ii.'.o  use  in  EnglaMO. 
They  are  again  meiitioncd  in  Troilua  and  Creasida,  aM 
in  the  Winter's  Tale. 

13  So  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  xll.  :— 
'  A  herd  of  bulls  whom  kindly  rage  Jjth  «<»»*.» 

14  The  old  copies  read— 

'  Till  that  the  weary  very  maa&a  do  MD,*  ««. 
The  amsndaik>n  is  by  Pope. 
I    li  Finary. 


ficCKK   VH 

There  then  ;  How  then,  what  then?'     Let  me  see 

wherein 
My  ton^e  hath  wrong'd  him :  if  it  do  him  right, 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself;   if  he  be  free, 
Why  then,  my  taxing,  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
IJncIaim'd  of  any  man. — But  who  comes  here  ? 
Enter  Orlando,  with  his  Sword  drawn. 
Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 
Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  none  yet. 

OrL  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  senr'd. 
Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 
JJuke  S.   Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy 
distress ; 
Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners, 
That  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  ? 

Orl.  You  touch'd  my  vein  at  first ;  the  thorny 
point 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en^  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility  ;  yet  I  am  inland  bred,' 
And  know  some  nurture  :*  But  forbear,  I  say  ; 
He  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit, 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reason,  I 
must  die. 

Duke  S.  What  would  you  have  ?  Your  gentle- 
ness shall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleness. 
Orl.  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 
Duke  S.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our 

table. 
Orl.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?  Pardon  me,  I  pray 
you : 
1  thought,  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here  j 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  comitenance 
Of  stem  commandment:  But,  whate'er  you  are, 
That  in  this  desert  inaccessible,' 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time  j 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days. 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoll'd  to  church  ; 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast ; 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear, 
And  know  what  'tis  to  pity,  and  be  pitied  ; 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be  : 
In  the  which  hope,  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Ihtke  S.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  days ; 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church  : 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts ;  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd  : 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness. 
And  take  upon  command'^  what  help  we  have, 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  ministered. 

Orl.  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while. 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn. 
And  give  it  food.'     There  is  an  old  poor  man. 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love  :  till  he  be  first  suffic'd, — 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, — 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke  S.  Go  find  him  out. 

And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

OrL  I  thank  ye ;  and  be  bless'd  for  your  |ood 
comfort !  [Exit. 

Duke  S.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  un- 
happy : 
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This  wide  and  universal  theatre 

Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 

Wherein  we  play  in." 

Jaq.  All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players  : 
They  have  their  exits,  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.^     At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms  ; 
And  then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creepmg  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school :  and  then,  the  lover ; 
Sighing  like  furnace,'"  with  a  woful  ballad 
Made  to  his  mistress'  eye-brow  :  Then,  a  soldier  ; 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard^ 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden' '  and  quick  in  quarrel. 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Even  in  the  cannon's  mouth  :  And  then,  the  justice  ; 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd. 
With  eyes  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  cut. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern'^  instances. 
And  so  he  plays  his  part :  The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon;" 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side  ; 
His  youthful  hose  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shank  ;   and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound  :  Last  scene  of  all, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion  ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing 


1  Malone  thinks  we  should  read,  where  then  ?  in  this 
redundant  line. 

2  '  We  might  reid  torn  with  more  elegance,'  says 
Johnson,  '  but  elegance  alone  will  not  justify  alteration.' 

3  Inland  here,  and  elsewhere  in  this  play,  is  oppo- 
Bite  to  outland,  or  upland.  Orlando  means  to  say  that 
tie  had  not  been  bred  among  clowns. 

4  Nurture  is  education,  breeding,  manners.  '  It  is  a 
point  of  nourtour  or  good  manners  to  salute  them  that 
you  nieete.' 

5  '  This  desert  inaciessible.'    So  in  the  Adventures 

of  Simoiiides,  by  Barnabe  Riche,  1580  ;  ' and  onely 

Acquainted  himselfe  with  this  tinaccessible  desert.' 

6  i.  e.  at  your  own  command. 

7  So  in  Venus  and  Adonis — 

'  Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelluig  i\xe»  do  ake, 
Basting  to  feede  her  fawn.' 


Re-enter  Orlando,  with  Adam. 

Duke  S.   Welcome:    Set  down  your  venerable 
burden. 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam.  So  had  you  need  ; 
I  scarce  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  fall  to  :  I  will  not  trouble  you 
As  yet,  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes  :— 
Give  us  some  music  ;  and,  good  cousin,  sing. 

Amiens  iing», 

SONG. 

I. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  taindf 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind^* 
As  man's  ingratitude  ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  not  seen,^^ 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heigh,  ho  !   sing,  heigh,  ho  !  unto  tlie  green  holly  : 
Most  friendship  is  feigning,  most  loving  mere  folly  : 
Then,  heigh,  ho,  the  holly  ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly. 

II. 

Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 
As  benefits  forgot : 


8  Pleonasms  of  this  kind  were  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  writers  of  Shakspeare's  age  ;  '  1  was  afeardo 
to  what  end  his  talke  would  come  to.'    Buret. 

9  In  the  old  play  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  we  have — 
'  Pythagoras  said,  that  this  world  was  like  a  stage 
whereon  many  play  their  parts.' 

10  So  in  Cymbeline ;  ^  Re  furnace th  the  thick  sighs 
from  him.' 

11  One  of  the  ancient  senses  oTsudden  is  violent 

12  Trite,  common,  trivial. 

13  The  pantaloon  was  a  character  in  tlie  old  Ittvllau 
farces ;  it  represented,  as  Warburton  observes,  a  thin 
emaciated  old  man  in  slippers. 

14  That  is,  thy  action  is  not  so  contrary  to  thy  kind, 
so  unnatural,  as  the  ingratitude  of  man. 

15  Johnson  thus  explains  this  line,  which  some  of  the 
editors  have  thought  corrupt  or  misprinted ;  '  Thou  win 
ter  wind,  says  Amiens,  thy  rudeness  gives  the  less  pain, 
as  thou  art  not  seen,  as  thou  art  an  enemy  that  dost  not 
brave  us  with  thy  presence,  and  whos«  unkiudaess  ii 
therefore  not  aggravated  by  insult.' 
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Act  m 


fhniigh  tvni.  Jie  xoatef  vxsrp,^ 
Thy  sting  ia  not  so  sharp. 
As  friend  remembered  noL* 
Heigh,  ho  !  ting,  heigh,  ho  I  ^c. 

Duke  S.  If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Rowland's 
son,— 
As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully  you  were  ; 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  iimn'd,  and  Uving  in  your  face, — 
Be  truly  welcome  hither ;  I  am  the  duke. 
That  lov'd  your  father  ;  The  residue  of  your  fortune, 
Go  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is : 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand. 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.    [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.      A  Room  in  the  Palace.     Enter  Duke 

Frederick,  Oliver,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Not  see  him  since  ?  Sir,  sir,  that  can- 
not be  : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  arKuraent' 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present :   But  look  to  it ; 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoe'er  he  is  ; 
Seek  him  with  candle  :  bring  him  dead  or  living. 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine, 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands ; 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth. 
Of  what  we  thinic  against  thee. 

Oli.  O,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this  ? 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou.— Well,  push  him  out 
of  doors  ; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent*  upon  his  house  and  lands : 
Do  this  expediently,*  and  turn  him  going.      [Exeunt, 

SCENE  n.     The  Farett.     frUer  Or  la  itdo,  mth 
a  Paper. 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verse,  in  witness  of  my  love : 

And  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,'  survey 
With  thy  ch{isie  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above. 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 
O  Rosalind  !  these  trees  shall  be  mv  books, 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I'll  character  ; 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks. 
Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  every  where. 
Run,  run,  Orlando  ;  carve,  on  every  tree. 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive'  she.  [Exit. 

F}nter  Corin  and  ToccRiTOifE. 

Corin.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life, 
master  Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is 
a  good  life  ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  she)>hcrd's  life, 
it  IS  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it 
very  wdl ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a 
very  vile  life.    Now  in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it 


1  '  Though  thou  the  waters  tearn.'  Mr.  Holt  White 
has  pointed  out  a  Saxon  adage  in  Hickes'a  Thesaurus, 
veil.  p.  Ml;  Winter  shall  uiarp  water.  SothntShaks- 
peare*s  expresiiion  was  anciently  proverbial.  To  warp, 
from  the  Qothic  Wairpan,  iacere,  projicere,  signified 
anciently  to  wrarf,  as  may  oe  seen  m  florin's  Diet.  v. 
ordire  I  or  in  Ootgrave  v.  ourdir.  'Though  thou  the 
waters  tuarp,'  may  lhereft>re  be  explained,  n»  Mr.  Nares 
suggasts,  *  Though  thou  weate  the  waters  into  a  firm 
texture.^ 

3  Remembered  for  remembering.  So  afterwards  in 
Act  iii.  Sc.  %Ut.  '  And  now  I  am  remembered,'  i.  e  and 
now  that  I  bethink  me,  &c 

8  The  argument  is  used  for  the  contents  of  a  book ; 
hence  ShakstKare  considered  it  as  meaning  the  suifject, 
and  then  used  it  for  subject  in  another  ssnse. 

4  Seize  by  le^al  (iroccss. 

8  i.  e.  expeditiousti/.  Expedient  is  used  by  Shaks- 
pnsre  ihroushuut  his  plays  for  expeditious. 

6  ThiH  passai^e  acems  to  evince  a  most  iritimnte  know- 
Irdeo  of  niiciiMit  mvtholoir)-,  but  Shaksi^eiirf  was  doubt- 
Uiw  fainiliar  wiil>  iti»  dae  racy  old  port,  Chapman's 


pleaseth  me  well ;  but  in  respect  it  is  not  in  th« 
court,  it  is  tedious.  As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you, 
it  fits  my  humour  well ;  but  as  there  is  no  mora 
plenty  in  it,  it  goes  much  against  my  stomach.  Ua*t 
any  philosophy  in  thee,  shepherd  f 

Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know,  the  more  one 
sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is  ;  and  that  he  that 
wants  money,  means,  and  content,  is  wiOiout  three 
good  friends : — That  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet, 
and  fire  to  bum  :  That  good  pasture  makes  fill  sheep  ; 
and  that  a  great  cause  of  the  night,  is  lack  of  the 
sun  :  That  he  that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor 
art,  may  complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a 
very  dull  kindred. 

Touch,  Such  a  one  is  a  natural*  philosopher. 
Wast  ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damn'd. 

Cor.  Nav,  I  hope, 

Toxuii.  Truly,  thou  art  damn'd  ;  like  an  ill-roasted 
egg,  all  on  one  side.'" 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court  ?  Your  reason. 

Toudu  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou 
never  saw'st  go«od  manners  ;  if  thou  never  saw'st 
good  manners,  then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked  ; 
and  wickedness  is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation :  Thou 
art  in  a  parious  state,  shepherd. 

Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Touchstone :  those,  that  are 
good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as  ridiculous  in  the 
country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  country  is  most 
mockabie  at  the  court.  You  tokl  me,  you  salute 
not  at  the  court,  but  you  kiss  your  hands  ;  that 
courtesy  would  be  uncleanly,  if  courtiers  were 
shepherds. 

Touch.  Instance,  briefly  ;  come,  instance. 

Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes ;  and 
their  fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touek,  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat? 
and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome 
the  sweat  of  a  man  7  Shallow,  shallow  :  A  better 
instance,  I  say  ;  come. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 

Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner. 
Shallow,  again  :   a  more  sounder  instance,  come. 

Cor.  And  tliey  are  oAen  tarr'd  over  with  the  sur* 
gery  of  our  sheep  ;  And  would  you  hare  us  kiss 
tar  7  The  courtiers  hands  are  prenimed  with  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man !  Thou  worms-meat, 
in  respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh :  Indeed  !— 
Learn  of  the  wise,  and  perpend :  Civet  is  of  a 
baser  birth  than  tar;  the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a 
cat.     Mend  the  instance,  sheplierd. 

Ow.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me  ;  I'll  rest. 

Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damn'd  7  Grod  help  thee, 
shallow  man  !  Ood  make  incision' '  in  thee  !  tho* 
art  raw.'* 

Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer  ;  I  eam  that  I  eat, 
get  that  I  wear  ;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man^ 
happiness ;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content 
with  my  harm  :  and  the  greatest  of  my  pnde  is,  to 
see  my  ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 


Hj'mns  to  Night  and  to  Cyiiihia,  which,  though  orer- 
informed  with  learning,  have  many  highly  poetical  paa- 
sages. 

7  1.  e.  inexpressiblr. 

8  <  Of  good  breeding,'  Ite.  The  anomalous  use  of  i 
this  preposition  has  l>een  remarked  on  many  occastoiM  ; 
in  these  plays. 

9  A  Tuiturul  bein^  a  common  term  for  a  fool,  Touek* 
stone  evidently  intended  to  ipiihMe  nn  the  word. 

10  '  Totichsloiie,'  says  MH!c>ne,  '  I  spprrhend  onlf 
means  to  say.  that  Corin  is  completely  damned  :  as  irre- 
trisvabiv  destroyed  as  an  essthat  is  spniM  in  the  roasl> 
ing,  by  beine  done  on  one  side  only.'  With  Johnson  I 
must  say,  that  *  1  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  meaninf 
of  this  jest.' 

11  ■  Ood  make  incision  io  thee  !  thou  art  raw.*  Il  baa 
been  Ingeniously  urfed  that  tiwtrton  or  grafilng  is  her* 
meant,  and  that  the  phrase  may  be  explained  ■  Ood  pat 
knowledge  into  ihre,' — hut  wr  want  instance*  iooonllrvi 
this.  Sieevens  thought  the  allusion  here  waa  to  the 
common  expression  o(  cutting  for  the  simplUf  andtb* 
subsequent  speech  of  TotirhKtone,  *Thai  la  anothX 
simplf  »\i\  in  yon,'  gives  colour  to  Uiis  ooi\J*emra. 

l^l  i'  •.  ignorant,  uncxperisiioaiL 
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Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you:  to 
bring  the  ewes  and  rams  together,  and  to  offer  to 
get  your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle :  to  be 
bawd  to  a  bell-wether ;  and  to  betray  a  she-lamb 
of  a  twelvemonth,  to  a  crooked-pated,  old,  cuck- 
oldy  ram,  out  of  all  reasonable  match.  If  thou 
be'st  not  damn'd  for  this,  the  devil  himself  will  have 
no  shepherds ;  I  cannot  see  else  how  thou  shouldst 
'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my 
new  mistress's  brother. 

JEnier  Rosalind,  reading  a  Paper. 
Rot.  From  the  east  to  western  Ind, 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind, 
Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  teind, 
Through  all  the  world  bears  RoscUind. 
All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'd,^ 
Are  but  black  to  Rosalind, 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind, 
But  thefair^  of  Rosalind. 
Touch.  I'll  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together  ; 
dinners,  and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours  excepted  ; 
it  is  the  right  butter-woman's  rank*  to  market. 
Ros.  Out,  fool! 
Touch.  For  a  taste  : — 

If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind, 

/>ef  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 

If  the  cat  will  after  kind. 

So,  be  sure,  tvill  Rosalind. 

If  inter- garments  must  be  lin^d. 

So  must  slender  Rosalind. 

They  that  reap,  must  sheaf  and  bind  ; 

Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 

Sioeetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind. 

Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 

He  that  sweetest  rose  willjind. 

Must  find  love's  prick,  and  Rosalind. 

This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  verses :  Why  do 
you  infect  yourself  with  them '! 

Ros.  Peace,  you  dull  fool ;  I  found  them  on  a  tree 

Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 

Ros.  I'll  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff 
it  with  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit 
in  the  country  :  for  you'll  be  rotten  e'er  you  be  half 
ripe,  and  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said;  but  whether  wisely  or 
no,  let  the  forest  judge. 

Enter  Cslia,  reading  a  Paper. 
Ro*.  Peace ! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading ;  stand  aside. 
•   Cd.  Why  should  this  desert  silent*  be  ? 
For  it  is  unpeopied  ?   iVb  ; 
Tongues  m  hang  on  every  tree. 
That  shall  civil''  sayings  show. 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage  j 
That  the  stretching  of  a  span 
Ruckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  vows 
^Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend  :    , 


1  i.  e.  most  fairly  delineated. 
3  Fair  is  beauty. 

3  '  The  rig-ht  butter-woman'a  rank  to  market'  means 
the  jog-trot  rate  (as  it  is  vulgarly  called)  with  which 
butter  women  uniformly  travel  one  after  another  in 
their  road  to  majket.  In  its  application  to  Orlando's 
poetry,  it  means  a  set  or  string  of  verses  in  the  same 
coarse  cadence  and  vulgar  uniformity  of  rhythm. 

4  The  word  silent  is  not  in  the  old  copy.  Pope  cor- 
rected the  passage  by  reading 

'  Why  should  this  a  desert  be  ?' 
The  present  reading  was  proposed  by  Tyrwhitt,  who 
ol>serve3  that  the  hanging  of  tongues  on  every  tree 
would  not  make  it  less  a  desert  ? 

5  '  Civil,'  says  Johnson,  '  is  here  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  when  we  say,  civil  wisdom  and  civil  life,  in 
opposition  to  a  solitary  state.  This  desert  shall  not  ap- 
pear unpeopled,  for  every  tree  shall  teach  the  maxims 
or  incidents  of  social  life.' 

8  i.  e.  in  miniature.  So  in  Hamlet .  '  a  hundred  du- 
cats a  piece  for  his  picture  in  little. 


But  upon  the  fairest  boughs, 

Or  at  eveiy  sentence'' end. 
Will  I  Rosalinda  write  ; 

Teaching  all  that  read,  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 
Heaven  would  in  little  show. 
Therefore  heaven  nature  charged!' 

That  one  body  should  beJilPd 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarged  : 

Nature  presently  distilPd 
Helen's  cheek,  but  not  her  hearty 

Cleopatra's  majesty; 
Atalanta's  better  part ;' 

Sad  Lucretia's  modesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devised; 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts. 

To  have  the  touches  dearest  priz'd. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have. 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 
Ros.  O  most  gentle  Jupiter  !^what  tedious  ho- 
mily of  love   have  you  wearied   your  parishioners 
withal,  and  never  cry'd.  Have  patience,  good  people  ! 
Cel.  How  now  !  back  friends  ; — Shepherd,  go  off 
a  little : — Go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honour- 
able retreat ;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet 
with  scrip  and  scrippage. 

[Exeunt  CoRiN  and  Touchstone. 
Cel.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses  ? 
Ros.  O,  yes,  I  heard  them  all,   and  more  too ; 
for  some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  th« 
verses  would  bear. 

Cel.  That's  no  matter ;  the  feet  might  bear  tho 
verses, 

Ros.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not 
bear  themselves  without  the  verse,  and  therefore 
stood  lamely  in  the  verse. 

Cel.  But  didst  thou  hear,  without  wondering,  how 
thy  name  should  be  hanged  and  carv'd  upon  these 
trees  ? 

Ros.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the 
wonder,  before  you  come  ;  for  look  here  what  I 
found  on  a  palm-tree  :*  I  never  was  so  be-rhymed 
since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat," 
which  I  can  hardly  remember. 

Cel.  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this  ? 
Ros.  Is  it  a  man  ? 

Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  once  wore,  about  his 
neck:  Change  you  colour? 
Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  who? 

Cel.  O,  lord,  lord  !  it  is  a  hwd  matter  for  friends 
to    meet ;  but  mountains   may  be   removed    with 
earthquakes,"  and  so  encounter, 
Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it  ? 
Cel.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  I  pray  thee  now,  vrith  most  petitionary 
vehemence,  tell  me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  O  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonder- 
ful wonderful,  and  yet  again  wonderful,  ano  after 
that  out  of  all  whooping  ? '  ^ 

Ros.  Good  my  complexion!"  dost  thou  think, 
though   I   am   caparison'd    like  a  man,  I   have  a 


7  The  hint  is  probably  taken  from  the  Pictiure  of 
Apelles,  or  the  Pandora  of  the  Ancients. 

8  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
commentators  about  what  is  meant  by  the  better  part  of 
Atalanta,  for  which  I  must  refer  the  reader,  who  is  de- 
sirous of  seeing  this  knotty  point  discussed,  to  the  Va- 
riorum editions  of  Shakspeare. 

9  A  palm  tree  in  the  forest  of  Arden  is  as  much  out  of 
its  place  as  a  lioness  in  a  subsequent  scene. 

10  Johnson  has  called  Rosalind  a  very  learned  Jady 
for  this  trite  allusion  to  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  It  was  no  less  common  than 
the  other  allusion  of  rhyming  rats  to  death  in  Ireland. 
This  fanciful  idea  probably  arose  from  some  metrical 
charm  or  incantation  used  there  for  riddinghousescJrtts 

11  Alluding  ironically  to  the  proverb  : 

'  Friends  may  meet,  but  mountains  never  greet ' 

12  To  whoop  or  hoop  is  to  cry  out,  to  exclaim  with  m 
tonishraent. 

13  'Good  my  complexion!'  This  singular  phrase 
WitK  probably  only  a  liule  unmeaning  exclamation  »i< . 
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doublet  and  hose  in  my  disposition  7  One  inch  of 
delay  more  is  a  South  sea  of  aiscovery.'  I  pr'ythee, 
tell  me  who  is  it  ?  quickly,  and  speak  apace  :  I 
Would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  might'st  pour 
this  concealed  man  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes 
out  of  a  narrow-mouth'd  bottle  ;  either  too  much  at 
once,  or  none  at  all.  I  pr'ytbee  take  the  cork  out 
of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may  dnnk  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Rot.  Is  he  of  God's  making  ?  What  manner  of 
man  ?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a 
beard  7 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ron.  Wny,  God  will  send  more  if  the  man  will 
be  thankful :  let  me  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard, 
if  thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando  ;  that  trippM  up  the 
wrestler's  heels,  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant. 

Ro*.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking;  speak 
•ad  brow,  and  true  maid.* 

Cel.  I'faith,  coz,  'tis  he. 

Rot,  Orlando? 

Cel.  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day!  what  shall  I  do  with  my 
doublet  and  hose  7— ^Vhat  did  he,  when  thou  saw'st 
him  7  What  said  he  7  How  looked  he  7  Wherein 
went  he  7'  What  makes  he  here  7  Did  he  ask  for 
me  7  Where  remains  he  7  How  parted  be  with  thee  ? 
and  when  shalt  thou  see  him  again  ?  Answer  me  in 
one  word. 

Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Garagantua's*  mouth 
first :  'tis  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  ihia 
age's  size  :  To  say,  ay,  and  no,  to  these  particulars, 
is  more  than  to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Ro*.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  tliis  forest, 
and  in  man's  apparel  7  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he 
did  the  day  he  wrestled  7 

Cel.  It  IS  as  easy  to  count  atomic.^,*  as  to  resolve 
the  propositions  ota  lover: — but  take  a  taste  of  my 
findmg  nim,  and  relish  it  with  a  good  observance. 
I  found  him  under  a  tree,  like  a  dropp'd  acorn. 

Rot.  It  may  well  bo  call'd  Jove's  tree,  when  it 
drops  forth  such  fruit. 

Cel,  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Rot.  Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  he,  atrg^'d  along,  like  a  wound- 
ed  knight. 

Rot.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it 
well  becomes  the  ground. 

CeL  Cry,  holla!'  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'ylbee ;  it 
curvets  very  unseasonably.  He  was  furiush'd  like 
a  hunter. 

Rot.  O  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart.' 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  soog  without  a  burden :  thou 
bring'st  me  out  of  tunc. 

Rot.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  7  when  I 
think,  1  must  speak.     Sweet,  say  on. 

£nter  Orlando  and  jAqoc*. 

C«/.  You  bring  roe  out : — Sufi !  cornea  he  nut 
here  7 

Am.  'Tis  he  ;  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

fCELiA  and  RnsALiivD  retire. 
or  your  company  ;  but,  good 
faith,  I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  afone. 

Orl.  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion's  sake,  I 
thank  you  too  for  your  society. 
Jmq.  God  be  with  you ;  let's  meet  as  little  aa  we 
can. 
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mllar  to  Oooilnnss  me  !  many  such  have  been  currerit 
in  familiar  speech  at  all  times. 

I  *>4  south  tea  of  diaeovery,>  Is  not  a  diKOVerr  aa 
'itr  off,  but  as  eotnprehenaivf  an  the  South  Sea.  which 
>eing  the  largest  in  the  world,  affords  the  widest  scope 
for  exercising  ruho«ity. 

'i  '  Spettk  tad  brow,  and  true  maid.'  Speak  teriout- 
ly  and  honetlly  ;  or  in  other  words.  •  speak  with  a  teri- 
out  couiKcnaiicc,  and  as  tniiu  aa  tnou  art  a  virgin.' 

S  i.  e.  how  was  he  dressed  f 

4  •  Oara^ntua.'  The  dant  of  Rabelais,  who  swal- 
lowed Ave  pilgrims,  their  euves  and  all,  in  a  salad. 

8  '  An  alomie  ia  a  mote  flying  in  the  sunne.  Any  thing 
so  smnll  that  it  cannot  be  made  lease  *  Bulwkar't 
E-ili^  Expotilor,  lOia. 


Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaj.  I  pray  vou,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing 
love-songs  in  their  barks. 

OrL  I  pray  vou,  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with 
reading  them  ill-favoiu'edly. 

Jaq.  Rosalind  is  your  love's  name  7 

OrL  Yes,  just- 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  TO** 
when  she  was  christen'd. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers :  Have  yoa 
not  been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and 
conn'd  them  out  of  rings  7 

Orl.  Not  so  ;  but  t  answer  yon  rig^t  painted 
cloth,*  from  whence  you  have  studied  your  ques- 
tions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit ;  I  think  it  was  made 
of  Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me  7 
and  we  two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world, 
and  all  our  misery. 

Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world,  but 
mysrlf ;  against  whom  I  know  most  &ults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have,  is  to  be  in  love. 

OrL  'TIS  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best 
virtue.     I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq.  By  my  troth,  I  was  seeking  for  a  fool,  when 
I  found  vou. 

OrL  He  is  drown'd  in  the  brook ;  look  but  ia 
and  you  shall  see  him. 

Jaa.  There  shall  I  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl.  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cipher. 

J<Ki.  I'll  tarry  so  longer  with  you :  fcrewell,  good 
signior  love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure ;  adieu,  good 
monsieur  melancholy. 

[Exit  J k^.—Cki..  oTuf  Ross,  eomt  forward. 

Rot.  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a  aa  Jcy  larquev, 
and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave  with  hiol. — !5o 
you  hear,  forester  7 

OrL  Very  well ;  what  would  you  7 

Rot.  I  pray  you,  what  ia't  o'clock  7 

OrL  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'day ;  tb«re'a 
no  clock  in  the  forest. 

Rot.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  fer««t ; 
else  sighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour, 
would  detect  the  lazy  foot  of  time,  as  weU  aa  a 
clork. 

OrL  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  oTliiiM  ?  had  not 
that  been  as  proper  7 

Rot.  By  no  means,  sir:  Time  travels  in  diver* 
paces  with  divers  persons :  Pll  tell  you  who  time 
ambles  witha),  who  time  (rots  withal,  who  time  gal* 
lops  withal,  and  who  he  stands  still  wtihal. 

OrL  I  pr'ythce,  who  doth  he  trot  wiihal  7 

Rot.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid, 
between  the  contract  of  her  marriage,  and  the  day 
it  is  solemnized  :  if  the  interim  he  but  a  se'nnig' 
time's  pace  is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  lenj 
seven  years. 

Orl.  Who  ambl<>s  time  wiihal. 

Ros,  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich 
man  that  haih  not  the  gout  ;  for  the  one  sleeps 
easily,  becausr  he  cannot  study  ;  and  the  other 
lives  merrily,  because  he  feels  no  pain :  the  one 
lacking  the  burden  of  lean  and  wastefiil  learning ; 
the  other  knowing  no  burden  of  heavy  tedious  p«> 
nury :  These  time  ambles  withaL 

OrL  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal 

Rot.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows :  for  though  iw 


!l 


0  Holla!  This  was  a  term  of  the  maoage,  by  wUek 
the  rider  restrained  and  ttopped  his  horM. 

7  A  quibble  between  hart  and  heart,  ihaa  ipsil  ih* 
same. 

8  To  answer  rifht  painted  cloth,  is  to  answer  •>■• 
teniioiisly.  We  still  say  she  talks  right  Billinffsfali. 
Painted  cloth  was  a  speties  ofhanginfs  for  the  wMMSf 
rooms,  which  has  generally  been  aupposeJ  and  cxplals> 
ed  to  mean  tapmtry  :  but  was  really  cisM  or  canva« 
painted  with  varioim  devices  and  motto*.  The  venM, 
mouos,  and  provrrhial  sentences  on  such  clutbs  KM 
oftan  mada  the  suto*c«  ofalluaioii  ia  our  oM  wnww^ 
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go  as  softly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too 
Boon  there. 

Orl.  Who  stays  it  withal  ? 
.  Kos.  With   lawyers   in  the  vacation  :    for    they 
sleep  between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  per- 
oeivu  not  how  time  moves. 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ros.  With  this  shepherdess,  my  sister ;  here  in 
Uie  skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

Orl.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  place  ? 

Ro».  As  the  coney  that  you  see  dwell  where  she 
is  kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you 
could  purchase  in  so  removed'  a  dwellins;. 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but,  indeed, 
an  old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak, 
who  was  in  his  youth  an  inland*  man  ;  one  that 
knew  courtship^  too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love. 
I  have  heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it ; 
and  I  thank  God,  I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touch'd 
with  so  many  giddy  offences  as  he  hath  generally 
tax'd  their  whole  sex  withal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal 
evils  that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

Ros.  There  were  none  principal ;  they  were  all 
like  one  another,  as  half-oence  are  ;  every  one 
fault  seeming  monstrous,  till  his  fellow  fault  came 
to  match  it. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros.  No ;  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic,  but 
on  those  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the 
forest,  that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving 
Rosalind  on  their  barks  ;  hangs  odes  upon  haw- 
thorns, and  elegies  on  brambles  ;  all  forsooth,  dei- 
fying the  name  of  RosaUnd :  if  I  could  meet  that 
fancymonger,  I  would  give  him  some  good  counsel, 
for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidianof  love  upon  him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  that  is  so  love-shaked  ;  I  pray  you 
tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon 
jrou :  he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love  ; 
in  which  cage  of  rushes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not 
prisoner. 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek  ;  which  yon  have  not :  a  blue 
eye,*  and  sunken ;  which  you  have  not :  an  un- 
questionable spirit;*  which  you  have  not :  a  beard 
neglected  ;  which  you  have  not; — but  I  pardon  you 
for  that ;  for,  simply,  your  having^  in  beard  is  a 
younger  brother's  revenue  : — Then  your  hose  should 
be  ungarter'd,  your  bonnet  unhanded,  your  sleeve 
unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied,  and  every  thing 
about  you  demonstrating  a  careless  desolation.' 
But  you  are  no  such  man ;  you  are  rather  point- 
device'  in  your  accoutrements  ;  as  loving  yourself, 
than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  I  could  make  thee  be- 
lieve I  love. 

Ros.  Me  believe  it !  you  may  as  soon  make  her 
that  you  love  believe  it ;  which,  I  warrant,  she  is 
apter  to  do,  than  to  confess  she  does :  that  is  one 
of  the  points  in  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to 
their  consciences.  But,  in  good  sooth,  are  you  he 
that  hangs  the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosa- 
lind is  so  admired  ? 


1  i.  e.  sequestered. 

2  i.  e.  civilized.    See  note  on  Act  ii.  So.  7. 

8  Courtship  is  here  used  for  coitrlly  behaviour,  cour- 
ttership.  See  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3.  The 
context  shows  that  this  is  the  sense  :— <  for  there  he  fell 
in  love  ;'  i.  e.  at  court. 

4  i.  e.  a  bluenesa  about  the  eyes,  an  evidence  of 
anxiety  and  dejection. 

6  i.  e.  a  spirit  averse  to  conversation.  Shakspeare 
often  uses  question  for  discourse,  conversation,  as  in 
the  next  scene :  '  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had 
much  question  with  him.' 

6  Having  is  possession,  estate. 

7  These  seem  to  have  been  the  established  and  cha- 
racteristical  marks  of  a  lover  in  Shakspeare's  time. 

8  i.  e.  precise,  exact;  drest  with  finical  nicety. 

9  Moonish,  that  is,  as  changeable  as  the  moon. 

10  '  Jf,'  says  Johnson,  '  this  be  the  true  reading,  we 
must  by  livirig  understand  lasting  or  permanent'   But 
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Orl.  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand 
of  Rosalind,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes 
■  ? 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  how 
much. 

Ros.  Love  is  merely  a  madness  ;  and  I  tell  you, 
deserves  as  well  a  dark  house  and  a  whip,  as  mad- 
men do  :  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  pu- 
nished and  cured,  is,  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary, 
that  the  whippers  are  in  love  too :  Yet  1  profesis 
curing  it  by  counsel. 

Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  one  ;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress  ;  and  I  set  him 
every  day  to  woo  me :  At  which  time  would  I,  be- 
ing but  a  moonish^  youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate, 
changeable,  longing,  and  liking  :  proud,  fantastical, 
apish,  shallow,  inconstant,  full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles ; 
for  every  passion  something,  and  for  no  passion  truly 
any  thing,  as  boys  and  women  are  for  the  most  part 
cattle  of  this  colour :  would  now  like  him,  now 
loathe  him  ;  then  entertain  him,  then  forswear  him  ; 
now  weep  for  him,  then  spit  at  him  ;  then  I  drave 
my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour  of  love,  to  a  living 
humour  of  madness  ;'"  which  was  to  forswear  the 
full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook 
merely  monastic  :  And  thus  I  cured  him  ;  and  this 
way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  as  clean 
as  a  sound  sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be 
one  spot  of  love  in't. 

Orl.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me 
Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and 
woo  me. 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will :  teh 
me  where  it  isj 

Ros.  Go  with  me  to  it,  and  I'll  show  it  you  :  and, 
by  the  wav,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest 
you  live  :  Will  you  go  ? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  RosaUnd : — Come, 
sister,  will  you  go?  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  .EnicrToucHSTONE  and  Aubrey  ;" 
Jaqtjes  at  a  distance,  observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey  ;  I  will  fetch  up 
your  goats,  Audrey  :  And  how,  Audrey  ?  am  I  the 
man  yet  ?  Doth  my  simple  feature  content  you  ? 

Aud.  Your  features  !  Lord  warrant  us  I  what 
features  ? '  * 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats,  as  the 
most  capricious"  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the 
Goths. 

Jaq.  O  knowledge  ill-inhabited  !'*  worse  than  Jove 
in  a  thatch'd  house  !  [Aside, 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  under- 
stood, nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the 
forward  child,  understanding,  it  strikes  a  man 
more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  in  a  little 
room  : ' ' — Truly,  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee 
poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is  :  Is  it  ho- 
nest in  deed,  and  word  ?    Is  it  a  true  thing? 


he  suspected  that  this  passage  was  corrupt ;  that  origi- 
nally some  antithesis  was  intended,  which  is  now  lost. 

11  .Audrey  is  a  corruption  of  Etheldreda.  The  saint 
of  that  name  is  so  styled  in  ancient  calendars. 

12  '  What  features  !'  Mr.  Nares's  explanation  of  this 
passage  appears  to  be  the  true  one,  it  is  that  '  the  word 
feature  is  too  learned  for  the  comprehension  of  Audrey,' 
and  she  reiterates  it  with  simple  wonder. 

13  Shakspeare  remembered  that  caper  was  Latin  for 
a  goat,  and  thence  chose  this  epithet.  There  is  also  a 
poor  quibble  between  goats  and  got/is. 

14  Ill-lodged. 

15  '  A  great  reckoning  in  a  little  room.'  Warburton, 
with  his  usual  ingenuity,  has  found  out  a  reference  to 
the  sayingof  Rabelais,  that  'there  was  only  one  quarter 
of  an  hour  in  human  life  passed  ill,  and  that  was  between 
the  calling  for  a  reckoning  and  the  paying  it.'  Tavern 
jollity  is  interrupted  by  the  coming  in  of  a  great  reckon- 
ing, and  there  seems  a  sly  insinuation  that  it  could  not 
be  escaped  from  in  a  little  rooiH, 
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Tmiek.  No,  truly,  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the 
most  feigning ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry  ;  and 
what  they  swear  in  poetry,  may  be  said,  as  lovers, 
they  dr>  feign.' 

Aud.  Do  you  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had  made 
me  poetical  / 

Touch.  I  do,  truly :  for  thou  swear'st  to  me  thou 
art  honest ;  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  1  might  have 
some  hope  thou  didst  feign. 

Aud.  Would  you  not  nave  me  honest  7 

Touch.  No  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard  favouHd  : 
for  honesty  coupled  to  beauty,  is  to  have  honey  a 
sauce  to  sugar. 

Jaq.  A  material  fool!*  [Aside. 

Aud.  Well,  I  am  not  fair ;  and  therefore  I  pray 
thegods  make  me  honest ! 

Touch.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a 
foul  slut,  were  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish. 

Aud.  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I 
am  foul.' 

Touch,  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foul- 
ness !  sluttishness  may  come  hereaAer.  But  be  it 
as  it  may  be,  I  will  marry  ihee  :  and  to  that  end,  I 
have  been  with  Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  the  vicar  of  the 
next  village  ;  who  hath  promised  to  meet  me  in  this 
place  of  the  forest,  and  to  couple  us. 

Jaq.  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting.  [Andt, 

Aud.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy  1 

Touch.  Amen.  A  man  may  if  be  were  of  a  fear- 
ful heart,  stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we  have 
no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  horn- 
beasts.  But  what  though 7  Courage!  As  horns 
are  odious,  they  are  necessary.  It  is  said, — Many 
a  man  knows  no  end  of  his  goods :  right ;  many  a 
man  has  good  horns,  and  knows  no  end  of  them. 
Well,  that  is  the  dowry  of  his  wife  ;  'tis  none  of  his 

own    getting.     Horns f    Even  so: Poor  men 

alone  7— No,  no  ;  the  noblest  deer  hath  them  as  huge 
as  the  rascal.*  Is  the  single  man  therefore  blessed  7 
No  :  as  a  wali'd  town  is  more  worthier  than  a  vil- 
lage, so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married  man  more 
honourable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor :  and 
by  bow  much  defence*  is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so 
much  is  a  horn  more  precious  than  to  want. 
ErUer  Sir*  Omtkk  Mak-Tkxt. 
Hero  comes  Sir  Oliver : — Sir  Oliver  Mar-text, 
you  are  well  met :  Will  you  dispatch  us  here  under 
this  tree,  or  shall  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  7 

Sir  Oil,  Is  there  none  here  to  give  tho  woman  7 

Touch.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sir  Oli.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  mar- 
riage is  not  lawhil. 

Jan.  [Z>i«coveriMf  Aiaue^/*.]  Proceod,  proceed; 
I'll  give  her. 

TWM.  Good  even,  good  master  What  y*  caWt : 
How  do  you,  sir  7  You  are  very  well  met :  Ood'ild 
you'  for  your  last  company  :  I  am  very  glad  to  Me 
you  : — Eiven  a  toy  in  nand  here,  sir: — Nay  j  pray 
be  cover'd. 

Jaq.  Will  you  be  married.  Motley  1 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,*  sir,  the  horse  his 
curb,  and  the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  de- 
sires ;  and  as  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nib- 
bling. 


I  This  should  pnibably  be  read — *  it  may  be  said, 
as  lovers  they  do  Mgn.^ 
9  '  A  material  fooi'  is  a  fool  with  matter  in  him. 

3  '  I  thank  the  goAa  I  am  foul.'  The  humour  of  this 
passa^  has,  I  thicik,  been  missed  by  the  coinmentaiors. 
Audrey  in  the  siinnliciiy  nf  her  heart  here  'thanka  the 
gods  amiss  :'  mistakini^  foulnttt,  for  Home  notable  vir- 
tue, nr  coinmeni1.-thl«  quality.  But  indeed /owV  was  an- 
ciently u!<ed  hi  oppoxiiioii  to  fair,  the  one  algoirytng 
homrltf,  the  other  handnomr. 

4  Lean  deer  are  called  raaeal  deer. 

5  i.  R.  the  art  of  fenciiit;. 

8  '  Sir  Oliver.'    This  title,  it  has  been  already  ob- 
served, was  formerly  applied  in  priest*  and  curates  in 
SineraJ.     See  notes  on  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act.  1. 
c  I. 
7  I.  s.  Ood  yield  you,  Ood  reward  yotL 

6  I.  e.  hi*  yokr,  which,  in  ancient  time,  reeembled  a 
bow  or  branching  horns.  Sec  note  »n  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Act  v    Sc.  i. 


Jaq.  And  wiU  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breed- 
ing, be  married  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar  7  Get 
you  to  church,  and  have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell 
you  what  marriage  is :  this  fellow  will  but  join  you 
together  as  they  join  wainscot ;  then  one  of  you  will 
prove  a  shnmk  pannel,  and,  like  green  timber,  warp, 
warp. 

Touch.  I  am  not  in  the  mind  but  I  were  better  to 
be  married  of  him  than  of  another  :  for  he  is  not  like 
to  marry  me  well ;  and  not  being  well  married,  it 
will  be  a  good  excuse  for  me  hereafter  to  leave  my 
wife.  lAtixie. 

Jaq.  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 

Touch.  Come,  sweet  Audrey  ; 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver ! 
Not — O  sweet  OUver, 
O  brave  Oliver, 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee : 
But — wind  away. 
Begone,  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wMlding  with  thee.* 
[Exrunt  Ja4.  Touch,  and  AuDKEr. 

Sir  Oli.  'TIS  no  matter  ;  ne'er  a  fiintastical  knave 
of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  ny  calling.    [Exit. 
SCENE  IV.    The  tame.    Brfart  a  Cottage.    Enter 
RosALniD  and  Celia. 

Rom.  Never  talk  to  me,  I  will  wr.ep. 

CtL  Do.  I  pr'ythee  ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to 
consider,  that  tears  do  not  become  a  roan. 

Ro*.  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  7 

Cd.  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire  ;  ther«> 
fore  weep. 

Ro*.  His  \tTy  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  colour. 

Cel.  Something  browner  than  Judas's  :'"  marry, 
his  kisses  are  Judas's  own  children. 

Roe,  I'faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

CeL  An  excellent  colour :  your  chestnut  was  ever 
the  only  colour. 

Roe.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread. 

CeL  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana : 
a  nun  of  winter's  sisterhoKod  kisses  not  more  religi- 
otisly  ;  the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them." 

Rot.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  noi  7 

CeL  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Roe.  Do  you  think  so  7 

Cel.  Yes  :  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse,  nor  a 
horse-stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think 
him  as  concave  as  a  cover'd  goblet,  or  a  worm-eat- 
en nut. 

Ro*.  Not  true  in  love  7 

Cel.  Yes,  when  he  iy  in  ;  but,  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Ro*.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright,  he 
was. 

Cel.  IVa*  is  not  i*  :  besides  the  oath  of  a  lover  is 
no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster  :  they  are 
both  the  confirmers  of  fiUse  reckonings  :  He  attends 
here  in  the  forest  on  the  duke  your  fkther. 

Ro*.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much 
question'*  with  him.  He  asked  me  of  what  parent- 
age I  was ;  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he  ;  no  he 
laugh'd,  and  let  roe  go.  But  what  talk  we  of  fathers, 
when  there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 


9  The  ballad  of  '  O  sweele  Olvver.  1.  c- 

hind  thfR,'  and  the  answer  to  It,  art'  :.« 

Sutloners'  books  in  15S4  and  1688.     'I  vt 

I  will  sine — not  that  part  of  the  balln'^  — 

'Leave  nie   not  Iwliind  thee;'   btit  lli.  — 

'  B«'if"ne,  I  say,'  proh;iWy  part  of  the  ai  - 

10'  It  has  been  already  oboerved.  In  a  noir  im  The 
Merry  Wives  of  WlndsuSr,  that  Judas  was  r«n«lantly 
represented  hi  ok!  painting^  aud  tapestry,  wkh  rril  hair 
aiul  heard. 

II  Surely  Ihls  speech  Is  suffirlently  intelliciblo  with- 
out the  bliniilerinir  of  Theol>ald  or  the  p<>dantir  rrfine. 

miMil  of  Warburt4in?    There  !■■  V -  •    ■'  ■  ■■ 

sinn  ca*t  //'»»»,•  which  Tlieobali 
(^,  as  we  still  say  mMf  rloihe*.   \\ 

ofiakinit  this  n^it'"^''^''  pawaifp  in  n-  nn.n o. ...... 

The  nun  of  trinlrr'i  si«ierh<Hxl,  with  the  very  rc»  ■ 
rhaiHilv  in  her  li|w.  need*  no  rxplanatinn 

I  j  ^uftlioH  la  rntix  crcniion. 
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Cel.  O,  that's  a  brave  man  !  he  writes  brave  verses, 
speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks 
them  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart'  the  heart  of 
his  lover  ;*  as  a  puny  tilter,  that  spurs  his  horse  but 
on  one  side,  breaks  his  staff  Uke  a  noble  goose:' 
but  all's  brave,  that  youth  mounts,  and  folly  guides  : 
—Who  comes  here  i 

Enter  CoRiir. 

Cot.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oil  inquired 
After  the  shepherd  that  complain'd  of  love ; 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf. 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

Cel.  Well,  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cot.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  play'd. 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Go  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  will  mark  it. 

.    ttoa.  O,  come,  let  us  remove  ; 

The  sight  of  lovers  feedeth  those  in  love  : — 
Bring  us  unto  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
ril  prove  a  busy  actor  in  their  play.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENE    V.     Another  part  of  the  Forest.      Enter 
SiLviDS  and  Phebe. 
8il.  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me  ;  do  not,  Phebe : 
Say,  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.     The  common  executioner. 
Whose  heart  the  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes 

hard. 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck. 
But  first  begs  pardon  ;  Will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  dies  and  lives*  by  bloody  drops  ? 
Enter  "RoaKi-nmi,  Celia,  and  Cokits,  at  a  distance. 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner : 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  tell'st  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye  : 
'Tis  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable, 
That  eyes, — that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies, — 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  with  all  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee  ; 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon  ;  why  now  fall  down  ; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  O,  for  shame,  for  shame, 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  show  tlie  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee  : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 
The  cicatrice  and  palpable'  impressure 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps :  but  now  mine  eyes, 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not ; 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

SU.  O  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever,  (as  that  ever  may  be  near,) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy," 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But,  till  that  time. 

Come  not  thou  near  me :  and,  when  that  time  comes. 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not ; 
As,  till  that  time,  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Ros.  And  why,  I  pray  you  V   [Advancing.^  Who 
might  be  your  mother. 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once, 


1  When  the  tilter,  by  unsteadiness  or  awkwardness, 
suffered  hia  spear  to  be  turned  out  of  its  direction,  and 
to  be  broken  across  the  body  of  his  adversary,  instead 
of  by  the  push  of  the  point,  it  wcis  held  very  disgraceful. 

2  i.  e.  mistress. 

3  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  proposed  to  read  '  nose-quilled 
goose,'  which  has  received  some  support  from  Farmer 
and  Steevens. 

4  i.  e.  he  who  to  the  very  end  of  life,  continues  a  com- 
mon executioner.  So  in  the  second  Scene  of  AcL  v.  of 
this  play  : — '  live  and  die  a  shepherd.' 

a  '  The  cicatrice  and  palpable  impressure.'  The  old 
copy  reads  '  capable  impressure.'  I  think  it  is  evident 
we  should  read  palpal>le.  For  no  one  can  surely  be 
satisfied  with  the  strained  explananons  offered  by  John- 
■on  and  M4lone.     Cicairive,  however  improperly,  ia 


Over  the  wretched?  What  thou^T  you  have  no 

beauty,' 
(As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  m  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed,) 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 
Why,  what  means  this  ?  Why  do  you  look  on  me  7 
I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work  : — Od's  my  little  life !  K 

I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too : 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it ; 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk-hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship, — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her, 
Like  foggy  soutii,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  properer  man. 
Than  she  a  woman  :  'Tis  such  fools  as  you,  ' 

That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children: 
'Tis  not  her  glass  but  you  that  flatters  her  ;  i 

And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper. 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her. — 
But  mistress,  know  yourself;  down  on  your  knees 
And  thank  heaven  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love  : 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, — 
Sell  when  you  can  ;  you  are  not  for  all  markets  : 
Cry  the  man  mercy  ;  love  him  ;  take  his  offer  ; 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  scoffer.' 
So  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd ; — fare  you  well. 

Pile.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you  chide  a  year  to- 
gether ; 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide  than  this  man  woo. 

Ros.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  her  foulness,  and 
she'll  fall  in  love  with  my  anger  :  If  it  be  so,  as  fast 
as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I'll  sauce 
her  with  bitter  words. — Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine  : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not :  If  you  will  know  my  house, 
'Tis  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by  : — 
Will  you  go,  sister  ? — Shepherd,  ply  her  hard  ;^ 
Come,  sister  : — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better, 
And  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could  see. 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he.' 
Come,  tOrOur  flock. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind,  Celia,  asnd  Corin. 

PJte.  Dead  shepherd  !    now  I  find    thy  saw   of 
might ; 
Who  ever  lov'd,  that  loxi'd  not  atjirst  sight  ?"* 

SU.  Sweet  Phebe,— 

Phe.  Ha  !  what  say'st  thou,  Silvius  ? 

SU.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  gentle  Silvius. 

SU.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be ; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love  ;  is  not  that  neighbourly  ? 

SU.  I  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetousness. 

Silvius,  the  time  was,  that  I  hated  thee  ; 
And  yet  it  is  not,  that  I  bear  thee  love  ; 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well, 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure  ;   and  I'll  employ  thee  too : 


used  for  skin  mark,  which  is  in  fact  a  scar,  though  not 
an  indelible  one. 

6  Love. 

7  '  What  thoug-h .'  you  have  no  beauty.'  This  is  the 
reading  of  the  old  copy,  which  Malone  thought  erro- 
neous, and  proposed  to  read  mo' beauty;  Steevens 
adopted  his  emendation,  and  reads  more.  This  is  cer- 
tainly wrong ;  the  whole  of  Rosalind's  spirited  address 
to  Phebe  tends  to  the  disparagement  of  her  beauty,  and 
whoever  reads  it  with  attention  will  conclude  with  ma 
that  the  old  copy  is  right. 

9  That  is,  says  Jolinsou,  '  The  ugly  seem  most  ugly, 
when,  though  ugly,  they  are  scoffers.' 

9  If  all  men  could  see  you,  none  could  be  so  deceived 
as  to  think  you  beautiful  but  he. 

10  This  line  is  from  Marlowe's  beautiful  poem  of 
Hero  and  Lpander,  left  unfinished  at  his  death  in  1592, 
and  first  published  in  1.593,  when  it  became  very  popu- 
lar. 
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But  do  not  look  for  further  recompenae, 

Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employ'd. 

Sil.  So  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace, 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenleoui  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps  :  loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  I'll  live  upon. 

Phe.  Kaow'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me 
crewhile  7 

Sil.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft : 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds, 
That  the  old  carlot'  once  was  master  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him ; 
'Tis  but  a  peevish*  boy  :--y*'  ^^  talks  well  ; — 
But  what  care  I  for  words?  vet  words  do  well, 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  hear. 
It  is  a  pretty  youth  : — not  very  pretty  :— 
But,  sure,  he's  proud  ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes 

him : 
He'll  make  a  proper  man  :  The  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion  ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  M  not  very  tall ;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall : 
His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet  'tis  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip  ; 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheek  ;  'twM  just  the  iiS- 

fi-rence 
Betwixt  the  constant  red,  snd  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd 

him 
In  parcels  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him  ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  love  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not ;  and  yet 
I  have  more  cause  to  hate  him  than  to  love  him  : 
For  what  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  7 
He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black  ; 
And,  now  I  am  remember'd,  scom'd  at  me  : 
I  marvel,  why  I  answer'd  not  again  ; 
But  that's  all  one  ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
I'll  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter. 
And  thou  shall  bear  it ;  Will  thou,  Siiviiw  7 

SiL  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phf.  ril  write  it  straight ; 

The  matter's  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  wiia  him,  and  passing  short : 
Go  with  me,  Silvius.  [Ertvnt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.     The  tnme.     Enter  RosALiMD,  Ok- 

LiA  anc/JAquss. 

Jaq.  I  pr'yihee,  pretty  youth,  let  me  b«  better 
acoiiaintca  with  thee. 

Rot.  They  say,  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow. 

•Aaf.  I  am  so  ;  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

Rot.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  eitlirr,  are 
abominable  fellows  ;  and  betray  themselves  to  eve- 
ry  modern'  censure,  worse  than  drunkards. 

Jaq.  Why,  'tis  good  to  be  tad  and  say  nothing. 

Rot.  Why  then,  'tis  good  to  be  a  post. 

Jaq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy, 
which  is  emulation ;  nor  the  musician's^  which  » 
fantastical  ;  nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud  ; 
nor  the  soldier's,  which  is  ambitious  :  nor  the  law- 
yer's, which  is  politic ;  nor  the  lady's,  which  is 
nice  ;*  nor  the  lover's,  which  is  all  these  :  but  it  is 
>  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many 
•implns,  extracted  from  many  objects  ;  and,  indeea, 
the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels ;  which, 
by  oAcn  rumination,  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous 
■adncss.* 


I  Carlot.  This  is  printed  in  Ilaltcks  as  a  proper 
name  in  (he  old  edition.  U  Is  however  apparently  form- 
ed from  earif  a  peataoL 

i  I.  e.  weak,  silly.  8  I.  e.  romfnnn.  Iri/ttnf. 

4  Nice,  here  means  lentlrr,  drfiratr,  and  ikH  »i//v, 
trijling,  as  Sleeve  lis  lupfMsseii ;  lh<«iph  the  word  \» 
occastonally  used  by  Bnakupeare  In  common  wlih 
Chaucer,  in  the  sense  of  the  old  French  nice  niait. 

6  The  old  copy  reads  and  points  thus :— *  and  indeed 
the  sundry  ceniemploUon  of  my  trayela,  in  which  6y 


Rot.  A  traveller !  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
reason  to  be  sad ;  I  fear  you  have  cold  your  owa 
lands,  to  see  other  men's  ;  then,  to  have  teen  much, 
and  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor 
hands. 

Jaq.  Yes,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 
Enter  Orlakoo. 

Rot.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad  :  I  had 
rather  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  expert* 
ence  to  make  me  sad  :  and  to  travel  (or  it  tbo. 

Orl.  Good  day,  and  happiness,  dear  Rosalind ! 

Jaq.  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  ia 
blank  verse.  [Exit, 

Rot.  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller :  Look.  yoQ 
lisp,  and  wear  strange  suits  :  disable*  all  the  bene* 
fits  of  your  own  country  ;  be  out  of  love  with  your 
nativity,  and  almost  chide  God  for  making  vou  that 
eounienance  you  are :  or  I  will  scarce  thmk  yoq 
have  swam  in  a  gondola.' — Why,  how  now,  Orfan* 
do  !  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  7  You  a 
lover  7 — An  you  serve  me  such  another  trick,  never 
come  in  my  sight  mure, 

OrL  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  at 
my  promise. 

icof .  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love  7  He  that 
will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  partt,  and 
break  but  a  part  of  the  tho>jf  andth  part  of  a  minute 
in  the  affairs  of  love,  it  may  be  taid  of  him,  that 
Cupid  hath  clapp'd  hua  o'  the  shoulder,  but  I  war* 
rant  him  heart-whole. 

Orl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

Rot.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  so  mon  Ol 
my  sight :  1  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  snail. 

OH.  Ofasnail? 

Rot.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  comes  slowly, 
he  carries  his  house  on  his  head  :  abetter  jointure, 
I  think,  than  you  ran  make  a  woman :  Besides,  ht 
brings  nis  desiinv  with  him. 

Orl.  What's  that  ? 

Rot.  Why,  horns ;  which  such  as  you  are  faia 
to  be  beholden  to  your  wives  for  :  but  he  comet 
armed  in  his  fortune,  and  prevents  the  slander  ol 
his  wife. 

Orl.  Virtue  u  no  hom-maker ;  and  ny  Rosalind 
it  virtuous. 

Rot,  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

Cel.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  to  ;  but  he  hath  a 
Rosalind  of  a  better  leer*  than  you. 

Rot.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in  a 
holiday  humour,  and  hke  enough  to  content: 
What  Would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your 
very  very  Rosalind  ?' 

OrL  I  would  kitt,  before  I  apokt. 

Rot.  Nay,  you  were  better  apeak  first ;  and  wh«a 
ycMi  were  gravelled  for  lack  oT  matter,  you  night 
take  occasion  to  kiss.  Very  good  oralora,  when 
they  are  out,  they  will  spit ;  and  for  lovers,  laddng 
(God  warn  lu!)'  matter,  the  cleanliest  thiA  ia  to 
kits. 

Orl.  How  if  the  kita  be  denied  7 

Rot.  Then  the  putt  you  to  entrvaty,  and  thera 
begins  new  matter. 

OrL  Who  couki  he  out,  being  before  his  belovad 
mistress  7 

Rot.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  iiii»» 
tress  ;  or  I  should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than 
my  wii. 

OrL  What,  of  my  suitt 

Rot.  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  tf 
your  suit.     Am  not  Tyour  Rosalind  7 

OrL  I  take  tome  joy  to  tay  you  are,  becait  I 
would  be  talking  of  her. 

Rot.  Well,  in  her  person,  I  tay— I  will  not  kkf* 
you. 


often  rumination,  wra(is  me  in  a  most  humoroua  taO> 
neet.'    The  emendation  is  Malone**. 

<  i.  e.  undervalue. 

7  i.  o.  been  at  Venice ;  ihen  the  retort  of  all  CfmtBaii^ 
as  Paris  now.  Shakupeare't  cowmporarfet  also  pow 
their  shalU  at  the  romipikin  of  oar  youth  by  uani 
Biebop  Hall  wrote  hu  Iktl*  book  Qm*  f%it»/  to  aHB 
the  (kihion. 

s  i.  0.  conplexkiD  odour 
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Orl.  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die.  > 

Rob,  No,  faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world 
is  almost  six  thousand  years  old,  and  in  ail  this  time 
there  was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person, 
videlicet,  in  a  love-cause.  Troilus  had  his  brains 
dashed  out  with  a  Grecian  club  ;  yet  he  did  what 
he  could  to  die  before  ;  and  he  is  one  of  the  pat- 
terns of  love.  Leander,  he  would  have  lived  many 
a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had  turned  nun,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  not  midsummer  night :  for,  good 
youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him  in  the  Helles- 
pont, and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp,  was  drown- 
ed ;  and  the  foolish  chroniclers'  of  that  age  found  it 
was — Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  alllies  ;  men 
have  died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have  eaten 
them,  but  not  for  love 

OrL  I  would  not  have  my  right  Rosalind  of  this 
mind  ;  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Ros.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly  :  But 
come,  now  I  will  be  your  Rosalind  in  a  more  com- 
ing-on  disposition ;  and  ask  me  what  you  will,  I 
will  grant  it. 

OH.  Then  love  me,  Rosalind. 

Rox.  Yes,  faith  will  I,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays, 
and  all. 

OtI.  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Roa.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Ros.  Are  yoii  not  good  ? 

Orl.  I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a 
good  thing? — Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest, 
and  marry  us. — Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando  :— 
What  do  you  say,  sister  ? 

Orl.  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Cel.  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros.  You  must  begin, TVill  yott,  Orlando, — 

Cel.  Go  to : Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife 

this  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  will. 

Ros,  Ay,  but  when? 

Orl.  Why  now  ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Ros.  Then  you  roust  say, — I  take  thee,  Rosalind, 
for  wife. 

Orl,  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros.  I  mijht  ask  you  for  your  commission  ;  but 
^I  do  take  ihee,  Orlando,  Ibr  my  husband  :  There 
a  girl  goes  before  the  priest ;  and,  certainly,  a  wo- 
man's thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

Orl.  So  do  all  thoughts  ;  they  are  winged. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have  her 
after  you  have  possessed  her. 

Orl.  For  ever  and  a  day. 

Ros.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever :  No,  no,  Or- 
lando ;  men  are  April  when  they  woo  :  December 
when  ihey  wed :  maids  are  May  when  they  are 
maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives. 
I  will  be  more  jealous  of  thee  than  a  barbary  cock- 
pigeon  over  his  hen  ;  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot 
against  rain  ;  more  new-fangled  than  an  ape  ;  more 
giddy  in  ray  desires  than  a  monkey :  I  will  weep  for 
nothing,  like  Diana  in  the  f:>untain  ;*  and  I  will  do 
that  when  you  are  disposed  to  be  merry :  I  will 
laugh  like  a  hyena,'  and  that  when  thou  art  inclined 
to  Sleep. 

Orl.  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl.  O,  but  she  is  wise. 


1  '  The  foolish  chroniclers.^  Sir  Thomas  Hanmei 
reads  coroners  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  the  context 
seems  to  wairant  the  innovation,  unless  Shakspeare 
means  to  designate  the  jurt/  impanneled  on  a  coroner's 
inquest  by  the  term  chroniclers. 

2  Figures,  and  particularly  that  of  Diana,  with  wa- 
ter conveyed  through  them,  were  anciently  a  frequent 
ornament  of  fountains. 

3  The  bark  of  the  hyena  was  thought  to  resemble  a 
loud  laugh. 

4  i.  e.  bar  the  doors. 

5  '  Wit,  whither  wil'  ?»  This  was  a  kind  of  prover- 
bial  phrase,  the  origin  of  which  has  not  been  traced.  It 
■eems  to  be  used  chiefly  to  express  a  want  of  command 
over  the  fancy  or  inventive  faculty.  It  occurs  in  maay 
Writers  of  Sbakspeoxe'e  time. 


Ros.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do 
this  :  the  wiser,  the  waywarder  :  Make  the  doors* 
upon  a  woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  catse- 
ment ;  shut  that,  and  'twill  out  at  the  key-hole : 
stop  that,  'twill  fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chim> 
ney. 

Orl.  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  ho 
might  say, — JVit,  whither  wtlt .?' 

Ros,  Nay,  you  might  keep  that  check  for  it,  till 
you  met  your  wife's  wit  gomg  to  your  neighbour's 
bed.    -' 

Orl,  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse  that  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  seek  you 
there.  You  shall  never  take  her  without  her  ans- 
wer,* unless  you  take  her  without  her  tongue.  O, 
that  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  ner  hus- 
band's occasion,'  let  her  never  nurse  her  child 
herself,  for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool. 

Orl.  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave 
thee. 

Ros,  Alas,  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two 
hours. 

Orl.  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner ;  by  two 
o'clock  I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Ros.  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways  ; — I  knew 
what  you  would  prove  ;  my  friends  told  me  as 
much,  and  I  thought  no  less : — that  flattering 
tongue  of  yours  won  me  : — 'tis  but  one  cast  away, 
ana  so,— come,  death. — Two  o'clock  is  your  hour  ) 

Orl.  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so 
God  mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are 
not  dangerous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise, 
or  come  one  minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  think 
you  the  most  pathetical^  break-promise,  and  the 
most  hollow  lover,  and  the  most  unworthy  of  her 
you  call  Rosalind,  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the 
gross  band  of  the  unfaithful :  therefore  beware  my 
censure,  and  keep  your  promise. 

Orl.  With  no  less  religion,  than  if  thou  wert  in- 
deed my  Rosalind  :   So,  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines 
all  such  offenders,  and  let  time  try :  Adieu  ! 

[Exit  Orlando. 

Cel.  You  have  simply  misus'd  our  sex  in  your 
love  prate :  we  must  have  your  doublet  and  hose 
pluck'd  over  your  head,  and  show  the  world  what 
the  bird  hath  done  with  her  own  nest.' 

Ros.  O  coz,  coz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  coz,  that 
thou  didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in 
love  !  But  it  cannot  be  sounded  ;  my  affection  hath 
an  unknown  bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

Cel,  Or  rather,  bottomless  ;  that  as  fast  as  you 
pour  affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Ros,  No,  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus, 
that  was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and 
born  of  madness ;  that  blind  rascally  boy,  that 
abuses  every  one's  eye,  because  his  own  are  out, 
let  him  be  judge,  how  deep  I  am  in  love  : — I'll  tell 
thee,  Aliena,  I  cannot  be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlan- 
do ;  I'll  go  find  a  shadow,'"  and  sigh  till  he  come. 

CeL  And  I'll  sleep.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  Another  part  of  the  Forest.  Enter 
Jaques  and  Lords,  in  the  habit  of  Foresters, 

Jaq.  Which  is  he  that  kill'd  the  deer  ? 

1  Lord.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jaq.  Let's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Roman 
conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's 


6  This  bit  of  satire  is  also  to  be  found  in  Chaucer's 
Marchantes  Tale,  where  Proserpine  says  of  women  on 
like  occasion : 

'  For  lacke  of  anawere  none  of  us  shall  dien.' 

7  i.  e.  represent  her  fault  as  occasioned  by  her  hus- 
band.   Hanmer  reads,  her  husband's  accusation. 

8  Pathetical  and  passionate  were  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  Shakspeare's  time.  Whether  Rosaliud  has 
any  more  meaning  than  Costard  in  the  use  of  the  word 
when  he  calls  Armado's  boy  •■  a  most  pathetical  nit.' I 
leave  the  reader  to  judge. 

9  This  is  borrowed  from  Lodge's  Rosalynd. 

10  So  in  Macbeth  : — 

'  Let  us  c-eeA-  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  thtt* 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty.' 
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horns  upon  his  head,  for  a  branch  of  victory: — 
Have  you  no  sonsi  forester,  for  this  purpose  ? 

2  iJjrd.  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq.  Sing  it ;  'tis  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  80 
It  nuikes  nuise  enough. 

SONG. 

1.  What  shall  he  home  that  kUTd  the  deer? 

2.  Hi*  leather  tkin,  and  home  to  voear, 

1.   Then  sing  him  home  :  1  »,u 

Take  thou  no  scorn,  to  vxar  the  horn  ;  V^X^,  k. 
w,  .        .^  .1  >Dear  (tiis  our- 

It  was  a  crest  ere  thou  UKist  bom  ;  f  jjg^_ 

1.  Thy  father'' s  father  voore  it;  i 

2.  And  thy  father  bore  it : 

All.  The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn. 

Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn,'  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  m.     The  ForesL    Enter  Rosalind  and 
Celia. 
Ros.  How  say  you  now?     Is  it  not  past  two 
o'clock?  and  here  much  Orlando  !* 

CeL  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  troubled 
brain,  he  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  is  gone 
forth — to  sleep :  Look,  who  comes  here. 
JSnter  Siltitts. 

SH  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth  : — 
My  gentle  Phebe,  bid  me  give  you  this  : 

[Giving  a  Utter. 
I  know  not  the  contents ;  but  as  I  guess. 
By  the  stem  brow,  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  tenour :  pardon  me, 
I  am  but  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Ros.  Patience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter. 
And  play  the  swaggerer  ;  bear  this,  bear  all : 
She  says,  I  am  not  fair  ;  that  I  lack  manners ; 
She  calls  me  proud ;  and,  that  she  could  not  love  me 
Were  man  as  rare  as  phoenix  :  Od's  my  will ! 
Her  love  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Why  writes  she  so  to  me  7 — Well,  shepherd,  well. 
This  is  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

Sil.  No,  I  protest,  I  know  not  the  contents ; 
Phebe  did  write  it.' 

Ros.  Come,  come,  you  are  a  fool. 

And  tum'd  into  the  extremity  of  love. 
I  saw  her  hand  :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-colour'd  hand  ;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  'twas  her  hands  ; 
She  has  a  huswife's  hand  :  but  that's  no  matter  : 
I  say,  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
This  is  a  roan's  invention,  and  his  hand. 

Sit.  Sure,  it  is  hers. 

Ros.  Why,  'lis  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  style  for  challengers :  why,  she  defies  me. 
Like  Turk  to  Christian  :  woman's  gentle  brain 
Could  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention. 
Such  Ethinp  wordu,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Than  in  their  countenance  : — Will  you   hear  the 
letter  7 

Sil.  So  please  you,  for  I  never  heard  it  yet : 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 

Ros.  She    Phebes   me:    Mark   how  the   tyrant 
writes. 
jirt  thou  god  to  shepherd  tuni'd,  [Reads. 

That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  burned  ? 
Can  a  woman  rail  thus  7 

SiL  Call  you  this  railing? 

Ros.   WAy,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 
JVarr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart  ? 


AcTl?l 


1  In  Plajrford'a  Musical  Companion,  1673,  where  this 
■onj^  Is  set  to  music^y  John  Hilton,  the  words  ■  T%en 
sing  him  home'  are  omitted,  and  it  should  be  remarked 
that  in  the  old  copy,  these  wonls,  and  those  which  have 
been  regarded  by  the  edhors  as  a  stage  ilireaion,  are 
given  in  one  line. 

3  i.  e.  here  is  no  Orlando.  Much  was  a  common 
ironirni  expression  of  doubt  or  suspicion,  still  used  by 
the  vulgar  in  the  same  sense;  as,  'much  of  that  !> 

8  Mason  thinks  that  part  of  Sllvius'a  speech  is  VmC, 
and  that  we  should  read— 

•  Phebe  did  write  it  with  her  own  fair  hand.' 
and  then  Roaalind's  reply  follows  more  naturally. 

4  i.  e.  mischief.  6  Eyne  for  eyes. 
8  Kind,  fur  naUurt,  or  natural  afftctions. 


Did  you  ever  hear  such  railing?— 

IVhiles  the  eye  of  man  dia  woo  me, 
That  could  do  no  vengeance*  to  m^— 
Meaning  me,  a  beast. —  ^  i 

If  the  scorn  (f  your  bright  eyne*  '■ 

ilavc  power  to  raise  sush  love  in  mtNe, 
jUadt,  in  me  what  strange  fffeet 
fVould  they  work  in  mild  aspect  7 
Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love  ; 
How  then  might  your  prayers  move  7 
He,  that  brings  this  love  to  thee, 
Utile  knov.s  this  love  in  me  : 
And  In/  him  seal  up  thy  mind ; 
Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kiauP 
Will  the  faithful  qffex  take 
Of  me,  and  all  that  I  can  make  ; 
Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny. 
And  then  PU  study  how  to  die. 
SiL  Call  you  this  chiding  ? 
Cel.  Alas,  poor  shepherd  ! 
Ros.  Do  you  pity  him  7  no,  he  deserves  no  pity.— • 
Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman  7 — What,  to  make 
thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee ! 
not  to  be  endured  I — Well,  go  your  way  to  her,  (for 
I  see,  love  hath  made  thee  a  tame  snake,')  and  say 
this  to  her  ; — That  if  she  love  me,  I  charge  her  Id 
love  thee :  if  she  will  not,  I  will  never  have  her, 
unless  thou  entreat  for  her. — If  you  be  a  true  lover, 
hence,  and  not  a  word ;  for  here  comes  more  com* 
pany.  [Exit  Silvius. 

Enter  Olitek. 
Oft.  Good-morrow,  fair  ones :  Prey  yoo,  if  jot 
know  ♦ 

Where,  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest,  stands 
A  sheep-cote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  7 
Cel.  VVest  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighboar 
bottom. 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream. 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place  : 
But  at  this  hour  the  house  dolhkeep  itself^ 
There's  none  within. 

Ob.  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  bv  a  tongue. 
Then  I  should  know  you  by  descnption ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years :   The  6ay  itfiir^ 
Of  female  favour,  and  hestows*  kmadf 
Like  a  ripe  sitter  :  but  the  woman  tow. 
And  browner  than  her  brother.     Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquire  for  7 

CeL  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd,  to  say,  we  are. 
Oli,  Oriaiido  doih  commend  him  to  you  both  ; 
And  to  that  youth   h«  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin  ;*  Are  yoo  he  7 

Ros.  I  am  :  What  must  we  understand  by  this  f 
OH.  Some  of  my  shame;  if  yon  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  where 
This  handkerchief  was  siain'd. 

CeL  I  pray  you,  tell  it 

Oli.  When  last  the  yoong  Orlan^  parted  fnM 
you. 
He  led  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour  ;  and,  pacing  through  the  ibrest, 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy," 
Lo,  what  befell !  he  threw  his  eye  aside, 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 
Under  an  oak, ' '  »  hose  boughs  were  moss'd  with  ag% 
And  high  lop  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair, 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back  :  alK>ut  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wrcath'd  itseU^ 


7  A  poor  snaJce  was  a  term  of  reproach  equivalsnl  le 
a  wretch  or  poor  creature.  Hence  also  a  tnemkimg  or 
creejiing  fellow. 

8  I.  e.  arts,  or  heliar^s  like,  kc- 

9  A  napkin  and  handinrrhtrf  were  the  same  llliag  in 
Shakspeare's  lime,  as  we  niner  (h>m  ihe  diedenartii 
of  Baret  and  Huuon  in  theu  ezplaaations  of  the  woKi 
Cebtitimm  and  amdariutn.  Ilapitia,  (br  kandkercMsf; 
is  still  in  use  in  the  north. 

10  i.  e.  Inve,  which  is  always  ihos described  by  owoh) 
poets  as  composed  o(  roiuraries. 

1 1  The  ajirieni  ednicimi  read,  '  under  an  sU  mV 
which  huru  the  measure  without  \minrrtng  the  SMM 
The  correctloa  was  made  by  Steereus. 
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Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approachM 

The  opening  of  his  mouth  ;  but  suddenly, 

Seeing  ffirlando,  it  unlink'd  itself, 

And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 

Into  a  bush  :  under  which  bush's  shade 

A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 

Lay  couching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 

When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir  ;  for  'tis 

The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast, 

To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead : 

This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man, 

And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

Cel.  O,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same 
brother ; 
And  he  did  render'  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  hv'd  'mongst  men. 

OH.  And  well  he  might  so  do. 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Ros.  But,  to  Orlando  ; — Did  he  leave  him  there. 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hungry  lioness  ? 

OH.  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpos'd  so : 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge. 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion, 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness. 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him  ;  in  which  hurtling' 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

Cel.  Are  you  his  brother  V 

Ros.  Was  it  you  he  rescu'd? 

Cel.  Was't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill 
him  ? 

Oli.  'Twas  I ;  but  'tis  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ?^ 

OIL  By  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  our  recountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd ; 

As,  how  I  came  into  that  desert  place  ; 

In  brief  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke. 

Who  gave  me  fresh  array  and  entertainment. 

Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love  ; 

Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave. 

There  stripp'd  himself,  and  here  upon  his  arm 

The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  away. 

Which  all  this  while  had  bled  ;  and  now  he  fainted, 

And  cry'd,  in  fainting,  upon  Ross^lind. 

Brief,  I  recover'd  him ;  bound  up  his  wound  : 

And,  after  some  small  space,  bemg  strong  at  heart. 

He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 

To  tell  this  story,  that  you  might  excuse 

His  broken  promise,  and  to  give  this  napkin, 

Dy'd  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 

That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede  ?  sweet  Gany- 
mede ?  [Rosalind /otnto. 

Oli.  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 

Cel.  There  is  more  in  it : — Cousin — Ganymede  I 

Oli.  Look,  he  recovers. 

^o'-  I  would,  I  were  at  home. 

Cel.  We'll  lead  you  thither  : — 
I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm? 

Oh.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth  : — You  a  man  ?— 
.You  lack  a  man's  heart. 

Ro».  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sir,  a  body  would 
think  this  was  well  counterfeited :  I  pray  you,  tell 
your   brother    how   well   I  counterfeited.— Heigh 

Oli.  This  was  not  counterfeit ;  there  is  too  great 
.tesUmony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion 
of  earnest. 

Ro>.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 
,  .O/i.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counter- 
feit to  be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  do  t  but,  i'faith,  I  should  have  been  a 
woman  by  right. 

Cel.  Come,  you  look  paler  and  paler :  pray  you, 
draw  homewards  :— Good  sir,  go  with  us. 

Oli.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 


Ros.  I  shall  devise  something  ;  But,  I  pray  you, 
commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him  : — Will  you  go  7 

[Exeunt. 


I  i.  e.  represent  or  render  this  account  of  him. 
3  1.  e.  jostlmg  or  clashing,  encounter. 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.     The  same.     Enter  Toochstone  and 

AUDREV. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey  ;  patience, 
gentle  Audrey. 

Aud.  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all 
the  old  gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  Sir  Oliver,  Audrey,  a  most 
vile  Mar-text.  But,  Audrey,  there  is  a  youth  here 
in  the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud.  Ay,  I  know  who  'tis ;  he  hath  no  interest 
in  me  in  the  world  :  here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 

Enter  William. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown  : 
By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits,  have  much  to 
answer  for  ;  we  shall  be  flouting  ;  we  cannot  hold. 

JVill.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

JViU.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend  :  Cover  thy  head, 
cover  thy  head  ;  nav,  pry'thee,  be  covered.  How 
old  are  you,  friend  / 

JVill.  Five-and-twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age  :  Is  thy  name  William  ? 

PVill.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name:  Wast  born  i'  tlie  forest 
here  ? 

TVilL  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Touch.  Thank  God  ; — a  good  answer  :  Art  rich  7 

JVill.  'Faith,  sir,  so,  so. 

Touch.  So,  so,  is  good,  very  good,  very  excel- 
lent good  : — and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.  Art 
thou  wise  ? 

JVill.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  re- 
member a  saying  ;  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise, 
but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool.  The 
heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a 
grape,  would  open  his  Ups  when  he  put  it  into  his 
mouth  ;  meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were  made 
to  eat,  and  lips  to  open.'     You  do  love  this  maid  ? 

JVm.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand :  Art  thou  learned  7 

JVill.  No,  sir. 

Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me :  To  have,  is  to 
have :  For  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetorick,  that  drink, 
being  poured  out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass^  by  filling  the 
one  doth  empty  the  other :  for  all  your  writers  do 
consent,  that  ipse  is  he  j  now  you  are  not  ipse,  for 
I  am  he. 

JViU.  Which  he,  sir  7 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman : 
Therefore,  you  clown,  abandon, — which  is  in  the 
vulgar,  leave, — the  society, — which  in  the  boorish 
IS,  company, — of  this  female, — which  in  the  com- 
mon is, — woman,  which  together  is,  abandon  the 
society  of  this  female  ;  or,  clown,  thou  perishest ; 
or,  to  thy  better  understanding,  diest ;  or,  to  wit,  I 
kill  thee,  make  thee  awa)-,  translate  thy  life  into 
death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage:  I  will  deal  ir. 
poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in  steel ;  I 
will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction  ;  I  will  o'errun  thee 
with  policy ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and  fifty 
ways  :  therefore  tremble,  and  depart. 
Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

JVill.  God  rest  you,  merry  sir.  [Exit, 

Enter  Corin, 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  you  :  come. 
away,  away.  ' 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey,  trip,  Audrey ;— I  attend, 
'  *"«nd.  [Exeunt 


3  Warburton  thinks  tiiis  a  sneer  at  the  insignificant 
sayings  and  actions  recorded  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers by  the  writers  of  their  lives. 
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Act  V. 


SCENE  n.    The$ame.    Enter  Otij.Ajn>o  and 
Oliver. 

Orl.  Is't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance 
you  should  (ike  her  ?  that  but  seeing,  you  should 
Jove  her  ?  and,  loving,  woo  7  and,  wooing,  she  should 
grant  ?  and  will  you  persever  to  enjoy  her  V ' 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  oT  it  in  question, 
the  poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sud- 
den wooing,  nor  her  sudden  consenting;  but  say 
with  me,  I  love  Aliena :  say  with  her,  tliat  she  loves 
me ;  consent  with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy  eacti 
other :  it  shall  be  to  your  good  :  for  my  father's 
house,  aod  all  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Row- 
land's, will  I  estate  upon  you,  and  here  live  and 
die  a  shepherd. 

Enter  RosALiKD. 

OrL  You  have  my  consent.  Let  your  wedding 
oe  to-morrow :  thither  will  I  invite  the  duke,  and 
all  his  contented  followers :  Go  you,  and  prepare 
Aliena ;  for,  look  you,  here  comes  my  Rosalind. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  brother. 

Oil.  And  you,  fair  sister.* 

Ros.  O,  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grieves  me  to 
see  thee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  scar£ 

Orl.  It  is  my  arm. 

Ro*.  I  tnought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with 
the  claw*  of  a  lion. 

Orl.  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Ro*,  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counter- 
feited to  swoon,  when  he  showed  me  yotir  handker- 
chief? 

Orl.  Ay,  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Ros.  O,  I  know  where  you  are  :~ Nay,  'tis  true : 
there  never  was  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight 
of  two  rams,  and  Cesar's  thrasonical  brag  of — / 
came,  *aw,  and  overeame  :  For  your  brother  and  my 
sister  no  sooner  met,  but  they  looked ;  no  sooner 
looked,  but  they  loved ;  no  sooner  loved,  but  they 
sighed  ;  no  sooner  sighed,  but  they  asked  one  an- 
other the  reason  ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but 
they  sought  the  remedy :  and  in  these  degrees  have 
they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage,  which  they 
will  climb  incontinent,'  or  else  be  incontinent  be- 
fore marriage  :  they  are  in  the  very  wTath  of  loTe, 
and  they  will  together  ;  clubs  cannot  part  them.* 

Orl.  'They  shall  b«  married  to-morrow ;  and  I 
will  bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  O,  how  bit- 
ter a  ihinv  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  an- 
other mairs  eyes  !  By  so  mtich  the  more  shall  I  to- 
morrow be  at  the  height  of  heart-heaviness,  by  how 
much  I  shall  think  my  brother  happy,  in  having 
what  he  wishes  for. 

Ro*.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your 
turn  for  Rosalind  7  » 

Orl.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Rot.  I  will  weary  you  no  longer  then  with  idle 
talking.  Know  of  me  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to 
some  purpose,)  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman 
of  good  conceit :'  I  speak  not  this,  that  you  should 
bear  a  good  opinion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch,  I 
say,   I  know  you   are  ;  neither  do  I   labour  for  a 

freatcr  esteem  than  may  in  some  little  measure 
raw  a  belief  from  yon,  to  do  yourself  good,  and 
not  to  grace  me.  Believe  then,  if  you  please,  that 
I  can  do  stran:;e  things  t  I  have,  since  I  was  three 


I  Shaksfieare,  by  pmtini;  this  question  into  the  mouth 
of  Orlamlo,  seems  to  have  t)een  aware  of  the  improba. 
ollitjr  in  his  plot  cau:«e<l  by  Uesertintr  his  nri^inal.  In 
^od^e'8  novel  (he  elder  brother  is  instrumental  in  saving 
Alieria  from  a  band  of  rulRans;  without  this  circum- 
stance the  passion  of  Aliena  appears  to  be  very  hasty 
indeed. 

3  Oliver  must  be  supposed  to  speak  to  her  In  the  cha- 
rarier  she  had  araumed  of  a  woman  courted  hy  his 
brother  Orlando,  for  there  to  no  evidence  that  he  knew 
she  was  one. 

3  /ncont/heitf  here  si^ilfles  immediafely,  without  any 
stay  or  delay,  out  of  hand  ;  so  Baret  explains  it.  But 
it  hail  also  it's  now  usual  si^iflcation,  and  Sbakspeare 
dellehts  In  the  equivoque 


5  Conceit  in  the  lanmiare  of  Shakspeare's  a^  lifnt- 
fied  trit ;  or  roncrptinn,  and  imu4n«a//on, 

6  '  Human  ns  sne  is,'  that  is,  not  a  phantom,  but  ths 
real  Rosalind,  without  any  of  the  danger  evnerally  con 
ceive<l  to  attend  upon  the  riles  of  inramr 

7  '  I  say  I  are  a  magician.*  8he  allu<-'  'f 
in  which  her  avowal  of  nraciisinir  map  a 
serious  one,  would  have  involved  her.  'i  .,v  ,, , .  ...era 
to  hit  own  times,  when  it  wnuki  have  brought  ber  iifi 
in  dani^r. 

8  i.  •.  Invtte. 

9  '  0//e»»<iiiee.'  Ths  old  copy  reads  obfrrener,  h** 
Is  very  unlikely  that  woixi  ohouM  have  been  •*«  dowa 


years  old,  conversed  with  h  tnagicuii,  most  profound 
in  this  art,  and  yet  not  damn»le.  If  you  do  love 
Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  voor  gesture  cries  it 
out,  when  your  brotlier  marries  Aiiena,  shall  yott 
marry  her  :  I  know  into  what  straits  of  fortune  sha 
is  driven  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it  ap- 
pear not  inconvenient  to  you,  to  set  her  before  your 
eyes  to-morrow ;  human  as  she  is,*  and  without 
any  danger. 

Orl.  Speakest  thou  in  sober  meuimcs  7 
Ros.  By  my  life,  I  do ;  which  I  tender  dearly,  m 
though  I  say  I  am  a  magician  :'  Therefore  put  yoa  T 
in  your  best  array,  bid*  your  friends  ;  for  if  you  will 
be  married  to-morrow,  you  shall ;  and  to  Rosalind, 
if  you  will. 

Enter  Silvics  and  Phebe. 

Look,  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  af 
hers. 

Phe.  Touth,  you  have  done  me  much  ungentle 
ness. 
To  show  the  -letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ros.  I  care  not,  if  I  have  :  it  b  my  study, 
To  seem  despiteful  and  ungentle  to  you  : 
You  are  there  follow'd  by  a  faithful  shepherd ; 
Look  U[>on  hill),  love  him ;   be  worships  yoo. 

Phe.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to 
love. 

SiL  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  ;— 
And  so  am  1  for  Phehe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl.  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Rm.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

SU.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  service  ;-• 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganvmede. 

Orl.  And  I  fbr  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

SU.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes; 
All  adoration,  dutv,  and  observance. 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience, 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  obeisance  ;• — 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  so  am  I  for  Ganvmede. 

Orl.  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ro*.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love 
you?  [7*0  Rosa Liiro. 

SU.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  vou  me  to  love 
you  7  '     [IbPnrB*. 

Orl.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  7 

Ros.  Who  do  you  speak  to,  whg  blame  ym  mu  tt 
love  yati  ? 

CM.  To  her,  that  is  not  here  ;  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Ros.  Pray  you,  no  more  of  this ;  'tis  like  the 
howling  of  Irfsh  wolves  against  the  moon.— I  wiB 
help  vou,  f7V)  SiLvius]  if  I  can. — I  would  love 
yoo,  T7V>  PrfbeJ  if  1  could. — To-morrow  meet 
me  all  together. — I  will  marry  you,  (To  Phkbe]  if 
ever  I  marry  woman,  and  111  be  married  to-mor- 
row ; —  I  will  satisfy  you,  [7Vi  ORi.»:«no]  if  ever 
I  satisfied  man,  and  you  shall  he  married  to-mo^■ 
row: — I  will  content  yon,  [To  Sii-virs]  if  what 
pleases  you  contents  you,  and  yon  shall  be  married 
to-morrow. — As  you  [TVj  Orlando]  lovr  Rosa- 
lind,  meet; — as   you    [To  SiLVitr.s]  love  Phebe, 


4  It  was  a  common  custom  in  Shakspeare*s  time,  on  by  Sbakspeare  twice  so  close  to  esch  other.  Ritas* 
the  breakluR  out  of  a  fray,  to  call  out,  'dubs,  dubs,'  propossd  the  pfvsent  emsadation.  Ottertame*  is  a/«M 
to  part  the  combatants.  '  rion.  difrrenct. 
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meet:  And  as  I  love  no  woman,  I'll  meet. — So 
fiire  you  well ;  I  have  left  you  commands. 
SU.  I'll  not  fail,  if  I  live. 
Phe.  Nor  I. 

Ort.  Nor  I. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  m.     The  same.    Enter  Touchstone 
and  Audrey. 
Touch.  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey; 
to-morrow  will  we  be  married. 

Aud.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart ;  and  I  hope 
it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of 
the  world.'  Here  comes  two  of  the  banish'd  duke's 
pages. 

Enter  two  Pages. 

1  Page.  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 

•'  Touch.  By  my  troth,  well  met:  Come,  sit,  sit, 
and  a  song. 

2  Page.  We  are  for  you :  sit  i'thp  middle. 

1  Page.  Shall  we  clap  into't  roundly,  without 
hawking,  or  spitting,  or   saying  we   are   hoarse  ; 
which  are  the  only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice. 
•    2  Page.  I'faith,  i'faith ;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like 
two  gipsies  on  a  horse. 

SONG. 
L 
It  was  a  lover,  and  his  las*. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino,' 
That  o'er  the  green  com-Jield  did  pass. 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  rank  time, 
When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding; 
Sweet  lovers  love  the  spring. 

II. 
Between  the  acres  of  the  rye. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  nomno, 
These  pretty  countryfolks  would  lie, 
In  spring  lime,  4^. 

III. 
TTiis  carol  they  began  that  hour. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  noninOf 
How  that  life  was  but  a  flower 
In  spring  time,  ^c. 

TV. 
And  therefore  take  the  present  time, 

tVilh  a  hey,  and  ho,  and  a  hey  nonino ; 
For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 

In  spring  time,  ^c. 
Touch.  Truly,    young  gentleman,   though   there 
was  no  greater  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was 
(Tery  untunabie. 

I  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir;  we  kept  time, 
we  lost  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  iny  troth,  yes  ;  I  count  it  but  time  lost 
to  hear  such  a  foolish  song.  God  be  with  you  ;  and 
God  mend  your  voices  !  Come,  Audrey.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     Anollier  part  of  the  Forest.     Enter 
Duke  senior,  Amiens,  Ja^ues,  Oblando,  Oli- 
ver, and  Celia. 
Duke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 

Can  do  all  this  that  be  hath  promised  ■ 

Orl.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do 
not: 

As  those  that  fear  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.* 

ETiter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 
Ros.  Patience  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  b 
urged  ; 


You  say,  if  I  bnne  in  your  Rosalind,     tTo  the  Duke 
You  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  f 

Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give 
with  her. 

Ros.  And  you  say,  you  will  have  her,  when  I 
bring  her  ?  [To  Orlando. 

Orl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 

Ros.  You  say,  you'll  marry  me,  if  I  be  willing  ? 

[To  Phebe. 

Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 

Ros.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me, 
You'll  give  yourself  to  this  most  faithful  shepherd  ? 

Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 

Ros.  You  say,  that  you'll  have  Phebe,  if  she  will  ? 
[To  SiLVitrs. 

Sil.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one 
thing. 

Ros.  I  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  even. 
Keep  you  your  word,0  duke,to  give  your  daughter ; — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter : — 
Keep  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you'll  marry  me  ; 
Or  else,  refusing  me,  to  wed  this  shepherd  : — 
Keep  your  word,  Sitvius,  that  you'll  marry  her, 
If  she  refuse  me  : — and  from  hence  I  go. 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even.* 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Duke  S.  I  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

Orl.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him, 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter  : 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-born  ; 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  arid  Audrey. 

Jaq.  There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and 
these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark  !  Here  comes 
a  pair  of  very  strange  beaists,  which  in  all  tongues 
are  called  fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  all ! 

Jaq.  Good,  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome :  This  is 
the  motley-minded  gentleman,  that  I  have  so  oflen 
met  in  the  forest :  he  hath  been  a  courtier,  he 
swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to 
my  purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure  ;*  I  have 
flattered  a  lady  ;  I  have  been  politic  with  my  friend, 
smooth  with  mine  enemy ;  I  have  undone  three 
t  ailors  ;  I  have  had  four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have 
fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 

Touch.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  qup.rrel 
was  upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  seventh  cause  ? — Good  my  lord,  like 
this  fellow. 

Duke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Tou^h.  God'ild  you,  sir;  I  desire  you  of  the 
like.^  I  press  in  here,  sir,  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
country  copulatives,  to  swear,  and  to  forswear  ;  ac- 
cording as  marriage  binds,  and  blood  breaks:' — A 
poor  virgin,  sir,  an  ill-favoured  thing,  sir,  but  mine 
own  ;  a  poor  humour  of  mine,  to  take  that  that  no 
man  else  will :  Rich  honesty  dwells  like  a  miser, 


i  i.  e.  a  married  woman.  So  in  Much  Ado  about 
-Nothing,  Beatrice  says : — '  Thus  every  one  goes  to  the 
world  but  I.' 

2  This  burthen,  which  had  a  wanton  sense,  is  com- 
mon to  many  old  songs.  SeeFlorio's  Iial.  Diet.  Ed.  1611, 
sub  voce  Fossa. 

3  This  line  Is  very  obscure,  and  probably  corrupt. 
Henley  proposed  to  point  it  thus : 

'  As  those  that  fear ;  they  hope,  and  know  they  fear.' 
And  Malone  explains  it :  '  .Ms  those  who  fear, — they, 
even  those  very  persons  entertain  hopes,  that  their  fears 
will  not  be  realized ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  well 
know  there  is  reason  for  their  fears.''  Heath's  appears 
33 


to  me  the  best  emendation  which  hp.s  been  proposed  ; 
'  As  those  that  fear  Vieir  hope,  and  know  Iheir  fear.' 

4  Thus  in  Measure  for  Measure  : 

' yet  death  we  fear 

That  makes  thfse  odds  all  even.' 

5  Touchstone,  to  prove  that  he  has  been  a  courtier, 
particularly  mentions  a  measure,  because  it  was  a 
stately  dance  peculiar  to  the  polished  pan  of  society,  as 
the  minuet  in  later  times.  Hence  the  phrase  was  to 
treeid  a  measure,  as  we  used  to  say  to  walk  a  m-inuet. 
See  note  on  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

6  'I  desire  you  of  the  like.'  This  mode  of  expression 
occurs  also  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  a^d  in  A  Mid. 
summer  Night's  Dream,    It  is  frequent  in  Spenser; 

' of  pardon  you  I  pray.' 

7  By  the  marriage  ceremony  a  man  swears  that  he 
will  keep  only  to  his  wife  ;  but  his  bteodor  passion  often 
makes  him  break  hia  oath. 
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air,  in  a  poor-hoiue ;  as  your  pearl,  in  your  foul 
oyster. 

Duke  S.  By  my  faith,  he  ia  reiy  swift  and  aen- 
tentious.' 

Touch.  According  to  the  fool's  bolt,  sir,  and  such 
dulcet  diseases.^ 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause ;  how  did  you 
find  tne  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  7 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed  :' — Bear 
your  body  more  seeming,*  Audrey, : — as  thus,  sir, 
I  did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's  beard ; 
he  sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut 
well,  he  was  in  the  mind  it  was :  This  is  called  the 
Retort  courteous.  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was 
not  well  cut,  he  would  send  me  word,  ne  cut  it  to 
please  himself:  This  is  called  the  Quip  modest.  If 
again,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled*  my  judg- 
ment :  This  is  called  the  Reply  churlish.  If  again, 
it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  answer,  I  spake  not 
true :  This  is  called  the  Reproof  valiant.  If  again, 
it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would  say,  I  lie :  Thu  is 
called  the  Countercheck  ouarrelsome  :  and  so  the  Lie 
drcum^antial,  and  the  Zie  direct. 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  his  beard  was  not 
well  cut  7 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  further  than  the  Lie  eircum- 
stantiaL,  nor  he  durst  nut  give  me  the  Ue  direct; 
and  so  we  measured  swords,  and  partetL 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees 
of  the  lie  7 

Touch.  O,  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book  ;* 
as  you  have  books  for  good  manners :'  I  will  name 
you  the  degrees.  The  first,  the  Retort  courteous  ; 
the  second,  the  Quip  modest ;  the  third,  the  Reply 
churlish  ;  the  fourth,  the  Reproof  valiant ;  the  finh, 
the  Countercheck  quarrelsome  ;  the  sixth,  the  Lie 
with  circumstance  ;  the  seventh,  the  Lie  direct.  All 
these  you  may  avoid,  but  the  Ue  direct ,  and  you 
may  avoid  that  too,  with  an^.  I  knew  when  seven 
jvistices  could  not  take  up  a  quarrel ;  but  when  the 
parties  were  met  themselves,  one  of  them  thought 
out  of  an  If,  as  If  you  stud  so,  then  I  said  to  ;  uid 
they  shook  hands,  and  swore  brothers.  Your  ffi» 
the  only  peace-maker  ;  much  virtue  in  If. 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  frilow,  my  lord  7  he's  as 
good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 

Duke  S.  He  use*  his  folly  like  a  stalking-horae,* 
and  under  the  presentation  of  that,  he  shoota  hu 
wiu 

Enter    HritKN,*   Isading  Rosaliko   in  womem's 

clotkes;  (ind  Celia. 
Still  Music. 
Hym.   Then  it  there  mirth  in  henven, 

IVhen  earthly  things  made  rtten, 

Atone^ "  together. 
Oood  duke,  receive  thy  daughter. 
Hymen  from  heaven  oroufht  her, 

Yea,  brought  her  hither  ; 
Thai  thou  mighC St  join  her  hand  with  his 
Whose  heart  uiithin  her  bosom  is, 

Ros,  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours : — 

[To  Duke  S. 
To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 

[To  Orlaitdo. 
Duke  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 
daughter. 


1  i.  e.  prompt  and  pithy. 

S  'Dulcet  diseases.'  Johnson  thought  we  should 
read — '  discourses  :'  but  it  is  useless  labour  to  endea- 
vour to  make  the  fantastic  Touchstone  orthodox  In  his 
meaning. 

5  i.  e.  the  lie  removed  seven  times,  counting  back- 
wards from  the  last  and  most  aggravated  species  of  Ue, 
viz.  the  lie  direct 

4  Seemly.  6  I.  e.  impearhed.  or  dispraised. 

6  The  poet  has,  in  this  i«ren(>,  rallied  the  mode  of  for- 
mal duellingrthen  so  prevalent,  with  the  hiphrst  hi:mour 
and  address.  The  bonk  alluded  lo  is  eniitfetl,  '  Of  Hon- 
our and  Honourable  Quarrels,  by  Vincentio  Savioli,' 
I.^94,4to. 

7  The  Book*  of  Nurturt :  or,  Schoole  of  Oood  Man- 
oars  for  Men,  SerTanu,  and  Children,  with  statu  ptur 


Orl.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  ny  Roaa> 

lind. 
Phe.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true. 
Why  then, — my  love,  adieu  ! 

lios.  I'll  have  no  father,  if  you  be  not  he  : — 

[To  Duke  S. 
ril  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he : — 

[To  Oklaitdo. 
Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she  : — 

[To  Phebb 
Hypt,  Peace,  ho  !  I  bar  confusion : 
'Tis  I  must  make  conclusion. 

Of  these  most  strange  events  : 
Here's  eight  that  must  take  hands, 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands, 

If  truth  holds  true  contents."  { 

Tou  and  you  no  cross  shall  part:         <*  ' ,     ' 
[To  Orlabdo  omf  RotAEnrs. 
Yoa  and  you  are  heart  in  heart : 

[To  Oliteb  and  Celia 
You  [To  Prcbe]  to  his  love  must  accord, 
,    Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord  : — 
You  and  you  are  sure  together, 

[T'o  ToiTCBSTOBE  oMd  AvDmsT. 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing. 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning  ;>* 
That  reason  wonder  may  diminish. 
How  thua  we  met,  and  inese  things  finish 

SONG. 
fVeddin^  is  great  JunoU  ermim  ; 

O  bUsted  bond  of  board  and  btd  * 
'Tis  Hymen  peoples  every  town  ; 

High  icfUoek  then  be  hommrtd  : 
Honour,  high  honour  and  renown. 
To  Hymen,  god  of  every  town  ! 

Duke  S.  O  my  dear  niece,  welcome  thou  art  to  me: 
Even  daughter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 

Phe.  I  will  not  eat  my  word.  Aw  thoa  art  nine  ; 
Tliy  faith  my  fancy  to  tnce  doth  combine.'* 

[To  SiLrnra. 

Enter  Ja  qCKs  de  Bois. 

Jaq.  de  B.    Let  me  hare  aadience  fot  a  word 
or  two ; 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland, 
That  bring  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly:.^ 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address  d"  a  mighty  power  !  which  were  mi  fbtl^ 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  lake 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  aword  : 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  be  came  ; 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man. 
After  some  question  with  him,  was  convertttd 
Both  from  his  enterprize,  and  firom  the  world : 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  banisli'd  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  rcsior'd  to  them  again 
That  were  with  him  exil'd  :  This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Duke  S.  Welcome,  young  man  ; 

Thou  offer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding : 
To  one,  hi.<i  lands  withheld  ;  and  to  the  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  imd  well  begot : 


4 
i 


ad  mensam,  limo.  withnm  date,  in  black  letter,  is  most 
probably  the  work  referred  to.  It  was  wriiien  by  Hush 
Rhodes,  and  first  published  in  the  reign  of  Kdw«[rd  VL 

8  '  A  stalking-horse.'  See  note  on  Much  Ado  aboBC 
Nothing,  Art  ii.  Sc.  S. 

9  Rosalind  is  imagined  by  the  real  of  the  company  ta 
he  brought  by  enchantment,  and  is  therefore  inimdaosd 
by  a  su|iposed  aerial  being  in  the  character  of  Hymen. 

10  i.  e.  a/ one  ;  ocrorri,  or  n^Tcc  together.  Thlaislha 
oM  sense  ofthe  phram, '  an  aiionement,  a  loving  agaiBB 
aAcr  a  breach  or  falliiig  out.  Rcditua  in  (ntiacaB 
aliquo.' — Bore  I. 

11  i.  e.  unless  truth  fails  of  veracity ;  if  there  be  ImA 
In  fnitA. 

13  i.  e.  take  jronr  fill  tfdittourtt, 

13  i.  e.  unke,  anach.  14  i.  e.  prepared. 


And  ader,  ercrj'  of  this  happy  number, 

That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us, 

Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune. 

According  to  the  measure  of  their  states. 

Meantime,  forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity, 

And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry  : — 

Play,  music  ; — and  you,  brides  and  bridegrooms  all. 

With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall. 

Jaq.  Sir,  by  your  patience  :  If  I  heard  you  rightly. 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 
Jaq.  de  B.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn'd. — 
You  to  your  former  honour  I  bequeath :  [To  Duke  S. 
Your  patience  and  your  virtue  well  deserve  it : — 
You  [To  Orlando]  to  a  love  that  your  true  faith 

doth  merit : — 
You  [To  Oliver]  to  your  land  and  love,  and  great 

allies  i-^ 
You  [To  Sylvius]   to  a  long  and  well  deserved 

bed: — 
And  you  [To  Touchstone]  to  wrangling  ;  for  thy 

loving  voyage 
■Is  but  for  two  months  victual'd  : — So  to  your  plea- 
sures ; 
.1  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 
Duke  S.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 
J<iq.  To  see  no  pastime,  I : — what  you  would  have 
I'll  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon'd  cave.'       [Exit. 
Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  these 
rites. 
And  we  do  trust  they'll  end  in  true  delights. 

[A  dance. 

1  The  reader  feels  some  regret  to  take  his  leave  of 
Jaques  in  this  manner :  and  no  less  concern  at  not  meet- 
ing with  the  faithful  old  Adam  at  the  close.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable  that  Shakspeare  should  have  forgot- 
ten him,  because  Lodge,  in  his  novel,  makes  him  captain 
of  the  king's  guard. 

2  It  was  formerly  the  general  custom  in  England,  as 
it  is  still  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  to  hang  a  bush 
of  ivy  ax.  the  door  of  a  vintner:  there  was  a  classical 
propriety  in  this ;  ivy  being  sacred  to  Bacchus. 

3  Furnished,  dressed. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 

EPILOGUE. 
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Ros.  It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  epi- 
logue ;  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than  to  see 
the  lord  the  prologue.  If  it  be  true,  that  good  wine 
needs  no  bush,^  'tis  true  that  a  good  play  needs  no 
epilogue  :  Yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good 
bushes  ;  and  good  plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help 
of  good  epilogues.  What  a  case  am  I  in  then,  that 
am  neither  a  good  epilogue,  nor  cannot  insinuate 
with  you  in  the  behalf  of  a  good  play?  I  am  not 
furnished^  like  a  beggar,  therefore  to  beg  will  not 
become  me :  my  way  is,  to  conjure  you ;  and  I'll 
begin  with  the  women.  I  charge  you,  O  women, 
for  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as  much  of  this 
play  as  please  you:*  aiid  I  charge  you,  O  men,  for 
the  love  you  bear  to  women  (as  I  perceive,  by  your 
simpering,  none  of  you  hate  them,)  that  between 
you  and  the  women  the  play  may  please.  Ifl  were 
a  woman,'  I  would  kiss  as  many  of  you  as  had 
beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions  that  liked 
me,«  and  breaths  that  I  defied  not :  and  I  am  sure, 
as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good  faces,  or 
sweet  breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I  make 
curt'sy,  bid  me  farewell.  [Exeunt. 

OF  this  play  the  fable  is  wild  and  pleasing.  I  know  not 
how  the  latlifs  will  approve  the  facility  with  which  both 
Rosalind  and  Celia  give  away  their  hearts.  To  Celia 
much  may  be  forgiven  for  the  laeroism  of  her  friendship. 
The  character  of  Jaques  is  natural  and  well  preserved. 
The  comic  dialogue  is  very  sprightly,  with  less  mixturo 
of  low  buffoonery  than  in  some  other  plays ;  and  the 
graver  pan  is  elegant  and  harmonious.  By  hastening 
to  the  end  of  this  work,  Shakspeare  suppressed  the 
dialogue  between  the  usurper  and  the  hermit,  and  lost 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  moral  lesson,  in  which  he 
miglithave  found  matter  worthy  of  his  highest  powers. 

JOHNSON. 


4  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  which  has  been 
altered  to  '  as  much  of  this  play  as  please  them,^  but 
surely  without  necessity.  It  is  only  the  omission  of  the 
s  at  the  end  o[  please,  which  gives  it  a  quaint  appear- 
ance, but  it  was  the  practice  of  the  poet's  age. 

3  The  parts  of  women  were  performed  by  men  or  boya 
in  Shaksj)eare's  time. 

6  i.  e.  that  I  liked. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


'pHE  fable  of  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  is  derived 
■•-  from  the  story  of  Gilletta  of  Narbonne  in  the  Deca- 
meroiie  of  Boccaccio.  It  came  to  Shakspeare  tlirough 
the  medium  of  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure :  and  is  to 
be  found  in  the  first  volume,  which  was  printed  as  early 
as  1566.  The  comic  parts  of  the  plot,  and  the  characters 
of  the  Countess,  Lafeu,  &c.  are  of  the  poet's  own  crea- 
tion, and  in  the  conduct  of  the  fable  he  has  found  it  expe- 
dient to  depart  from  his  original  more  than  it  is  his  usual 
custom  to  do.  The  character  of  Helena  is  beautifully 
drawn,  she  is  an  heroic  and  patient  sufferer  of  adverse 
fortune  like  Griselda,  and  placed  in  circumstances  of 
almost  equal  difficulty.  Her  romantic  passion  for  Ber- 
tram with  whom  she  had  been  brought  up  as  a  sister  ; 
her  grief  at  his  departure  for  the  court,  which  she  ex- 
presses in  some  exquisitely  impassioned  lines,  and  the 
retiring  anxious  modesty  with  which  she  confides  her 
passion  to  the  Countess,  are  in  the  poet's  sweetest  style 
of  writing.  Nor  are  the  succeeding  parts  of  her  conduct 
touched  with  a  less  delicate  and  masterly  hand.  Placed 
in  extraordinary  and  embarrassing  circumstances,  there 
is  a  propriety  and  delicacy  in  all  her  actions,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  guileless  innocence  of  her  heart. 

The  King  is  properly  made  an  instrument  in  the  de- 
nouement of  the  plot  of  the  play,  and  this  a  most  striking 
and  judicious  deviation  from  the  novel :  his  gratitude 
and  esteem  for  Helen  are  consistent  and  honourable  to 
pirn  as  a  man  and  a  monarch. 

Johnson  basexpressed  his  dislike  of  the  character  of 


Bertram,  and  most  fair  readers  have  manifested  their 
abhorrence  of  him,  and  have  thought  with  Johnson  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  gone  unpunished,  for  the  sake  not 
only  of  poetical  but  of  moral  justice.  Schlegel  has  re- 
marked that '  Shakspeare  never  attempts  to  mitigate  the 
impression  of  his  unfeeling  pride  and  giddy  dissipation. 
He  intended  merely  to  give  us  a  military  portrait;  and 
paints  the  true  way  of  the  world,  according  to  which  the 
injustice  of  men  towards  women  is  not  considered  in  a 
very  serious  light,  if  they  only  maintain  what  is  called 
the  honour  of  the  family.'  The  fact  is,  that  the  con- 
struction of  his  plot  prevented  him.  Helen  was  to  be 
rewarded  for  her  heroic  and  persevering  affection,  and 
any  more  serious  punishment  than  the  temporary  shame 
and  remorse  that  awaits  Bertram  would  have  been  in- 
consistent with  comedy.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  he  was  constrained  to  marry  Helen  against  his  will. 
Shakspeare  was  a  good-natured  moralist;  and,  like  hia 
own  creation,  old  Lafeu,  though  he  was  delighted  to 
strip  off  the  mask  of  pretension,  he  thought  that  punish- 
ment might  be  carried  too  far.  Who  that  has  been  df- 
verted  with  the  truly  comic  scenes  in  which  Parolles  i« 
made  to  appear  in  his  true  character,  could  have  wished 
him  to  have  been  otherwise  dismissed  ? — 

'  Though  you  are  a  fool  and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat.' 

It  has  been  remarked  that  '  the  style  of  the  whole 
play  is  more  conspicuous  for  sententiousness  than  ima- 
gery :>  and  that '  tae  glowing  colours  offf^cy  qquM  net 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Act  I 


bare  been  introduced  into  «lch  a  subject.'  May  not  the 
perioU  of  lire  at  which  it  was  produced  hare  aoinethin; 
to  do  with  this  ?  Malone  places  the  date  of  its  composi- 
tion in  1606,  and  observes  that  a  beautiful  speech  of  the 
■lek  king  has  much  the  air  of  that  moral  and  judicious 
reflection  that  accompaniea  an  advanced  period  of  life. 

' let  me  not  live 

After  mjr  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snnff 

Of  jounger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  sense* 


All  but  new  thines  disdain  :  whose  jndrmeTiia  ara 

Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;  whose  conaiaiictea 

Expire  before  their  fashions.' 

It  appears  prot>able  that  the  original  title  uf  this  play 
was  '  Love's  Labours  Wnnne  :'  at  lea«t  a  piece  uitder 
(hat  title  ismeutloiied  by  Meres  iu  his  '  Wits  Treasurie,* 
iu  Id38 ;  b'lt  if  this  was  the  play  referred  to,  what  be- 
comes of  Malone's  hypothesis  relating  to  the  date  of  its 
composition  ? 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  of  France. 
Duke  of  Florence. 
Bertram,  Count  of  Rousillon. 
La  FEU,'  an  old  lard. 
Parolle9,>  a  follower  <;/' Bertram. 
Several  r/oung  French  Lords,  that  aerve  tMi  Bertram 
in  the  Florentine  war. 

C^w"**'  \  ^f^"^'*'*  **  **<  Coantew  of  Rotwilloo. 
AP^fe. 


Countess  of  Rousillon,  Mother  to  Bertram.  '' 

Helena,  a  Genttettonian  protected  bgthe  Counteaa. 
An  old  Widow  of  Florence. 
DiAXA,  Daughter  to  the  fVidcw. 

mTriTha,'    \^'ift*'x»^*'«df^ieMd,lolh*lVidim. 
Lords,  attending  on  the  Kin^;  Officeni,  Soldiers, 

&c.  French  and  Florentine. 
SCENE,  partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  Tuscan/. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  Rou.<nl1on.  A  Ro»m  in  the  Countess's 
Pfdace.  Enter  BERTRAM,  the  Cotmtess  of  Rou- 
sillon, Helesa,  and  Lafeit,  in  mourning. 

Counttt*. 

In  delivering  mj  son  from  me,  I  bury  a  second 
husband. 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  ween  o'er  my  fa- 
ther's death  anew :  but  I  must  attcnci  hiv  majesty's 
command,  to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward,'  evermore 
in  subjection. 

Liaf.  You  shall  find  of  the  kin^  a  husband,  ma- 
dam ; — ^you,  sir,  a  father :  He  that  so  renerally  n 
at  all  times  good,  must  of  necessity  holif  his  virtue 
to  you  :  whose  worthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it 
wanted,  rather  than  lack  it  where  there  is  such 
abundance. 

Count  Wliat  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's  amend- 
ment? 

Laf.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  madam  ; 
under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with 
hope  ;  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process 
but  only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  yoirag  f«ntlewt>man  had  a  father  (O, 
thai  had  !  how  sad  a  passage'  'ti.* ! )  whose  skill  was 
almost  as  ereat  as  his  honesty  :  had  it  stretched  so 
far,  would  have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death 
should  have  play  for  lack  of  work.  'Woold.  for 
the  king's  sake,  he  were  living !  I  think,  it  wotild  be 
the  death  of  the  king's  disease. 

Luf.  How  called  you  the  man  you  sp«ak  of, 
madam  7 

Count.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and 
it  was  his  great  right  tu  be  so  :  Gerard  de  Narbon. 

lyif.  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam  ;  the  king 
very  lately  s)>oke  of  him,  aiiiniringly,  and  mourn- 
ingly  :  he  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if 
knowledge  could  b«  let  up  against  mortality. 


1  Sieeveas  says  that  we  should  write  Lefeu  and  Pa- 
rotea. 

3  The  heirs  of  great  forttines  were  formerly  the  king's 
trard*.  This  prerogative  was  a  branch  of  the  feudal 
law. 

3  In  the  Heantontlmonimenos  of  Terence,  which  had 
been  translated  in  Shakspeare's  time,  is  the  following 
passage: 

' Fillum  unlrum  adolesrentulum 

Hal>eo.    Ah  quid  dixi  Haberr  me  ?  imo 

habul,  Chreme, 

Nunc  habeam  incertnm  est.' 

4  We  feel  regrat  even  in  commanding  such  qualities, 
Joined  with  on  evil  Hispmiitinn  ;  they  are  traitor*,  \tt- 
cause  they  give  the  ponwmors  power  over  others  ;  who. 
admiring  such  estimable  qualhies,  ars  often  betrayed  by 
the  maiipvnlenre  of  the  pomenors.  Helena's  rirtues 
•re  tlio  better  because  llusy  mu  orUess  auU  opcu. 


Brr.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king,  lan- 
guishes of? 

Lq^.  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf.  I  would,  it  were  not  notorioos. — Was  thia 
gentlewoman  the  daughter  of  Gerard  de'Narbon  7 

Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord  :  and  bequeathed 
to  my  overlooking.  I  have  those  nopes  of  her  good, 
that  her  education  promises  :  her  aisposittons  she 
inherits,  which  make  fair  giAs  fairer  ;  for  where  an 
uncli-an  mind  carries  virtuou*  qualities,*  there  coM- 
mcndaiions  go  with  pitv,  they  are  virtues  and  traiton 
too  ;  in  her  they  are  the  better  for  their  simpleness  ; 
she  derives  her  nonestv,  and  achieves  her  goodness. 

Ldif.  Your  coiameniUliong,  madam,  get  ftons  her 
tears. 

ComnL  Tia  the  best  kriae  a  naiden  c«n  seuoB* 
her  praise  in.  Theremembranceof  her  &iher  never 
approaches  her  heart,  but  the  tyranny  of  her  sorrows 
tiikes  all  livelihood*  from  her  cheek.  No  more  of 
this,  Helena,  go  to,  no  more ;  lest  it  be  rather 
thought  you  affect  a  sorrow,  than  to  have.' 

Mel.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed,  but  I  have  it 
too.* 

Laf.  Moderate  lanentaiioo  is  the  right  of  thtt 
dead,  excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

Count.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  gnef^  tlw 
excess  makes  it  soon  mortal.* 

Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holv  wishes. 

Laf.  How  imdersiand  we  that  f 

Count.  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram !  and  succeed  thy 
father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape  !  thy  blood,  and  virtue. 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee;   and  ihv  goodnt>ss 
Share  with  thy  oirth-right !  Love  all,  trtist  a  few, 
Do  wrong  to  none  :  be  able  far  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  po^ver^  than  use  ;   and  keep  thy  frieltd 
Under  thy  own  life's  key  :  be  chcck'd  for  siieni 
But  never  lax'd  for  speech.    Wliat  heaven  more 
That  thee  may  furnish, '°and  my  prayers  pluck  down. 
Fall  on  thy  head  !  FarewelL— Aly  lord. 
Tis  an  unseason'd  coortiar ;  good  my  lord, 
Advise  him. 


wW^ 


6  So  in  Chapman's  venion  of  the  third  Iliad  : 
'  Seasoii'd  her  tears  ber  joys  u>  see,'  he. 

6  All  apt^arance  of  life, 

7  Th  In  kiiHl  of  phraseology  was  Mt  peculiar  te  8hal» 
neaR,  though  K  a|ipean  unooath  i*  us :  it  is  plain  thai 
he  meant—'  lest  it  be  rather  (houctN  you  affset  a  aotrow 
than  have  iU 

8  Helena's  Reeled  sorrow  was  fbc  tbs  death  of  her 
father :  her  rtiU  grief  related  to  Banraai  ami  his  de* 
parture. 

8  That  is,  <  if  the  living  do  not  indttlga  friaf,  grief  d>> 

mya  itself  by  iii  own  exceask' 

l«L  a.  liMt  may  help  thee  wkli  nor*  and  bsitar  Qoan 
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Jjaf.  He  cannot  want  the  best 
That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Cknmt.  Heaven  bless  him! — Farewell,  Bertram. 
\Exxt  Countess. 

Ber.  The  best  wishes,  that  can  be  forged  in  your 
thoughts  [7*0  Helena,]  be  servants  to  you  ! '  Be 
coiniortable  to  my  mother,  your  mistress,  and  make 
much  of  her. 

Laf.  Farewell,  pretty  ladv  :  You  must  hold  the 
credit  of  your  father. 

\Extw)t  Bertram  and  Lafeu, 

HeL  O,  were  that  all  I — ^I  think  not  on  my  father. 
And  these  great  tears*  grace  his  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  shed  for  him.     What  was  he  like  1 
I  have  forgot  him  :   my  imagination 
Carries  no  favour  in  it,  but  Bertram's. 
I  am  undone  ;  there  is  no  living,  none, 
If  Bertram  be  away.     It  were  all  one. 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  he  is  so  above  me : 
In  his  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Must  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
The  ambition  in  my  love  thus  plagues  itself: 
The  hind,  tliat  would  bo  mated  by  the  lion, 
Must  die  for  love.     'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague, 
To  see  him  every  hour  ;   to  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  our  heart's  table  ;■*  heart,  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour  :* 
But  now  he's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Must  sanctify  nis  relics.     Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Parolles. 
One  that  goes  with  him  :  I  love  him  for  his  sake  ; 
And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liar. 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely'  a  coward  ; 
Yet  these  fix'd  evils  sit  so  fit  in  him, 
That  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind  :  withal,  full  oft  we  see 
Cold  wisdom  waiting  on  superfluous  foUy.^ 

Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 

Hel.  And  you,  monarch.' 

Tar.  No. 

Ilel.  And  no. 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity  ? 

Hel.  Ay.  You  have  some  stain'  of  soldier  in 
you  :  let  me  ask  you  a  question  :  Man  is  enemy  to 
virginity  J  how  may  we  barricade  it  against  him? 

Par.  Keep  him  out. 

Hd.  But  he  assails  ;  and  our  virginity,  though 
valiant  in  the  defence,  yet  is  weak :  unfold  to  us 
some  warlike  resistance. 
.     Par.  There  is  none ;  man,  sitting  down  before 
you,  will  undermine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Hil.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers, 
and  blowers  up ! — Is  there  no  military  poUcy,  how 
virgins  might  blow  up  men  ? 

Par.  Virginity,  being  blown  down,  man  will 
quicklier  be  blown  up  :  marry,  in  blowing  him  down 
again,  with  the  breach  yourselves  made,  you  lose 
your  city.     It  is  not  politick  in  the  commonwealth 


1  i.  e.  may  you  be.  mistress  of  your  wishes,  and  have 
power  to  bring  them  to  effect. 

2  That  is,  Helen's  own  tears,  which  were  caused  in 
,  reality  by  the  departure  of  Bertram,  though  attributed 

by  Lafeu  and  the  Countess  to  the  loss  of  her  father,  and 
.  which,  from  this  misapprehension  of  theirs,  graced  his 
memory  more  than  those  she  actually  shed  for  him. 

.3  Helena  considers  her  heart  as  the  tablet  on  which 
his  resemblance  was  portrayed. 

4  i.  e.  every  line  and  trace  of  his  sweet  countenance. 

5  i.  e.  altogether,  without  any  admixture  of  the  oppo- 
site qualitv. 

6  Cold  for  naked,  as  superfluous  for  overclothed.Thia 
Slakes  the  propriety  of  the  antithesis. 

7  Perhaps  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  fantastic 
Monarcho  mentioned  in  a  note  on  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

8  That  is.  some  tincture,  some  little  of  the  hue  or  co- 
lour of  a  soldier ;  as  much  as  to  say,  '  you  that  are  a  bit 
of  a  soldier.^ 

9  He  that  hangs  himself,  and  a  virgin,  are  in  this  cir- 
cumstance alike,  they  are  both  self-destroyers. 

10  Forbidden. 

1  The  old  copy  reads,  <  within  ten  years  it  wiU  make 


of  nature,  to  preserve  virginity.  Loss  of  virginity 
is  rational  increase  ;  and  there  was  never  virgin 
got,  till  virginity  was  first  lost.  That,  you  were 
made  of,  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Virginity,  by 
being  once  lost,  may  be  ten  times  found  :  by  being 
ever  kept,  it  is  ever  lost :  'tis  too  cold  a  companion  ; 
away  with  it. 

Hel.  I  will  stand  for't  a  little,  though  therefore  I 
die  a  virgin. 

Par.  There's  little  can  be  said  in't ;  'tis  against 
the  rule  of  nature.  To  speak  on  the  part  of  virgi- 
nity, is  to  accuse  your  mothers  ;  which  is  most  in- 
fallible disobedience.  He,  that  hangs  himself  is  a 
virgin:  virginity  murders  itself;'  and  should  be 
buried  in  highways,  out  of  all  sanctified  hmit,  as  a 
desperate  offendress  against  nature.  Virginity 
breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheese ;  consumes  itself 
to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with  feeding  his 
own  stomach.  Besides,  virgmity  is  peevish,  proud, 
idle,  made  of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  inhibit- 
ed'" sin  in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not:  you  cannot 
choose  but  lose  bv't :  Out  with't :  within  ten  years 
it  will  make  itself  ten,"  which  is  a  goodly  increase, 
and  the  principal  itself  not  much  the  worse  :  Away 
with't, 

Hel.  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own 
liking  ? 

Par.  Let  me  see :  Marry,  ill,  to  like  him  that 
ne'er  it  bkes.'*  'Tis  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloea 
with  lying ;  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth :  off 
with't,  while  'tis  vendible  :  answer  the  time  of  re- 
quest. Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her 
cap  out  of  fashion  ;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable  : 
just  like  the  brooch  and  toothpick,  which  wear"  not 
now:  Your  date'*  is  better  in  your  pie  and  your 
porridge,  than  in  your  cheek :  And  your  virginity, 
your  old  virginity,  is  like  one  of  our  French  wiuiered 
pears  ;  it  looks  ill,  it  eats  dryly  ;  marry,  'lis  a  wi- 
thered pear  ;  it  was  formerly  better  ;  marry,  yet, 
'tis  a  withered  pear :  Will  you  any  thing  with  it  ? 

Hel.  Not  my  virginity  yet.' '— — 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  fi-iend, 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess,  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear  ; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility. 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet. 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster  :  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms,'* 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.     Now  shall  he— — 
(  know  not  what  he  shall : — God  send  him  well!— 
The  court's  a  learning-place  : — and  he  is  one        ■ 

Par.  What  one,  i'faith  ? 

Hel.  That  I  wish  well.— 'Tis  pity 

Par.  What's  pity  ? 

Hel.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in't. 
Which  might  be  felt :  that  we,  the  poorer  born. 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes, 
Might  with  eflfects  of  them  follow  our  friends, 


itself  two.'  The  emendation  is  Hanmer's.  Out  teith  it, 
is  used  equivocally.  Applied  to  virginity,  it  means,  give 
it  away  ;  part  with  it :  considered  in  another  light,  it 
signifies  put  it  out  to  interest,  it  will  produce  you  ten 
for  one. 

12  Parolles  plays  upon  the  word  luking,  and  says, 
'  iSAe  must  do  ill  for  virginity  to  be  so  lost,  must  like 
him  that  likes  not  virginity.'' 

13  The  old  copy  reads  were,  Rowe  corrected  it.  Shak> 
speare  here,  as  in  other  places,  uses  the  active  for  the 
passive. 

14  A  quibble  on  date,  which  means  age,  and  a  candied 
fruit  then  much  used  in  pies. 

15  I  cannot  but  think,  with  Hanmer  and  Johnson,  that 
some  such  clause  as  '  You're  for  the  court,'  has  been 
omitted.  Unless  we  suppose,  with  Malone,  that  the 
omission  is  in  Parolles's  speech,  and  that  he  may  have 
said,  'lam  now  bound  for  the  court.'  Something  of 
the  kind  is  necessary  to  connect  Helena's  rhapsodical 
speech  ;  she  could  not  mean  to  say,  that  she  shall  prove 
every  thing  to  Bertram. 

16  i.  e.  a  number  of  pretty,  fond^  adopted  appelladpn* 
or  Christian  names,  to  which  blind  (fupid  stands  gO|d« 
father.    It  is  often  used  for  baptiam  by  old  wiit^ 
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And  show  what  we  alone  must  think ;'  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  Parolles,  ray  lord  calls  for  you. 

[ExU  Page. 

Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell :  if  I  can  remember 
:  thee,  I  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

Hel.  Monsieur  Parolles,  you  were  bora  under  a 
charitable  star. 

Pea-.  Under  Mars,  L 

Hd.  I  especially  think,  under  Mars. 

Par.  Why  under  Mars? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  tmder,  that  you 
must  needs  be  bom  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

HeL  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Mel,  You  so  so  much  backward,  when  you  fight. 

Par.  That's  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes  the 
safety  ;  But  the  composition,  that  your  ralour  and 
fear  makes  in  you,  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,*  and 
I  like  the  wear  well. 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer 
thee  acutely :  I  will  return  perfect  courtier ;  in  the 
which,  my  mstruction  shall  serve  to  naturalize  ther, 
so  thou  wilt  be  capable*  of  a  courtier's  counsel, 
and  understand  what  advice  shall  thrust  upon  thee ; 
else  thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfiilness,  and  thine 
ignorance  makes  thee  away :  farewell.  When  thou 
hast  leisure,  say  thy  prayers  ;  when  thou  hast  none, 
remember  thy  frienas:  get  thee  a  good  husband, 
and  use  him  as  he  uses  tnee :  so  farewell.      [Exit. 

UeL  Our  remedies  ofl  in  ourselves  do  lie, 
Which  wo  ascribe  to  heaven :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope  ;  only,  doth  backward  null 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  arc  dull. 
What  power  is  it  which  mounts  niy  love  so  high  : 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  7* 
The  mightiest  space  in  fortune  nature  brings 
To  join^ike  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things.' 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts,  to  those 
That  w(>i);h  their  pains  in  sense  ;  and  do  suppose. 
What  hath  been  cannot  be  :  Who  ever  strove 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  7 
The  king's  disease— my  project  may  deceive  me, 
But  my  latent*  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me. 

[ExU. 

SCENE  II.  Pans.  A  Room  in  tht  King's  Pa- 
lace. Flourith  of  Comets.  Enttr  th»  King  of 
France,  wUh  LtUtrt;  Lords  and  otltert  atttmUng. 

Kinr.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys*  are  by  the 
ears; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  coottniM 
A  braving  war. 

1  Lard,  So  'tis  rertorted,  sir. 

King.  Nay,  'tis  most  credible  ;  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid  ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 


1 1,  e.  and  show  by  realldes  what  we  now  must  only 
think. 

3  This  Is  a  metaphor  fVom  Shakspeare's  favorite 
source  ;  Falconry.  A  bird  of  good  tring  was  a  bird  or 
■win  and  Btronr  flight.  <  ir  your  valour  will  suffer  you 
to  go  backward  for  advantage,  and  your  fear,  for  the 
same  reason,  will  make  you  nm  away,  the  composition 
ts  a  virtue  that  will  fly  far  and  swiflly.'  Mason  thinks 
we  should  read — 'i«  like  lo  wear  well.' 

S  Capable  and  eimrepiihle  were  synonymous  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  as  appears  by  the  dictionaries.  He- 
len says  before : 

'  heart  too  eapahlt 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour.' 

A^he  mcan«,  '  why  am  I  made  to  discern  excellence, 
and  Irfi  lo  long  nfter  (t  without  the  footi  of  hope.' 

S  The  mightirtt  space  in  fortunt  is  a  lirentious  ex- 
pression for  persons  Ike  moti  widely  i>f paroled  by  for. 
tune  ;  whom  natum  (I.  e.  nntural  affpriion)  bring*  lo 
jnin  like  tikes  (i.  e.  equals,)  and  kiss  like  native  things 
(I.  r.  and  unite  like  tliln^a  formeil  by  nature  tbr  each 
■  Whcr.)  Or  in  other  wonls,  •  Nature  often  unites  those 
whom  fortune  or  inequality  of  rank  has  separated  > 


Preiudicates  the  business,  and  would 
To  nave  us  make  denial. 

1  l^ord.  His  love  and  wiado■^ 
Approv'd  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 
For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  arm'd  our  ansinri 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes  : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen,  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

2  Ijord,  It  may  well  serve 
A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breathing  and  exploit. 

King  What's  he  comes  her*' 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafkd,  and  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  It  is  the  count  R4>usiUaa,  my  good  lord. 
Young  Bertram. 

King.  Youth,  thou  bear^  thy  frther's  &ce  ; 
Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste. 
Hath  well  compos'd  thee.  Thy  &ther's  moral  parts 
Mav'st  thou  innerit  too !  Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 

King.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now, 
As  when  thy  father,  and  myseli^  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership  I  He  did  look  &r 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on. 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs'  sae 
To  talk  of  your  good  father  :   In  his  youtk  i^ 

He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe  ^H 

To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  iest,      ■ 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted. 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour.* 
So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride  or  sharpness :   if  they  were, 
His  equal  had  awak'd  them  ;*  and  his  honour. 
Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 
Exception  bid  him  speak,  and,  at  this  time. 
His  tongue  obey'd  his'"  hand  :  who  were  below  hia 
He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place  ; 
And  bow'd  bis  eminent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 
Making  them  proud  of  his  humilit3r. 
In  titeir  poor  praise  he  humbled :  Such  a  mail 
Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times  ; 
Which,  follow'd  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 
But  goers  backward. 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  sir, 

Lies  richer  in  jrour  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb  ; 
So  in  approoT* '  Uvea  not  his  epitaph, 
As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King,  'WouM,  I  were  with  him !  He  would  al- 
ways say, 
(Methinks  I  hear  him  now ;  his  plausive  words 
He  Bcatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them. 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear) — Let  kan  not  live,— 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began, 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime. 
When  it  was  out, — let  me  not  life,  quoth  he 
After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  smiff 
Ofyosinger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
AU  but  new  things  disdain;  vJtomjsidgments  mt 


6  The  citixens  of  the  small  republic  of  whirh  Sienna 
is  the  capital.  The  Sanesi,  as  Boccaccio  rails  them, 
wliich  Painter  translates  Semsts,  after  the  French  ms- 
thod. 

7  To  repair  in  these  plays  generally  signifies  to  r«iw> 
vale. 

8  That  Is,  'cover  petty  faults  with  great  antlli* 
honour  docs  not  stand  tor  dignity  of  rtmk  or  birA,  bit 
acquired  reputation.  'Thin  is  an  excellent  obssrvcMa 
(says  Johnson,)  Jocose  (bllles,  and  slight  offenoes.  an 
only  allowed  bv  mankind  in  him  that  overpowos  CMt 
by  great  qualities.' 

9  Ifor  was  pometimrs  used  whhi'i  "  ■'  irtija, 
'  He  was  so  like  a  counlcr,  that  therr  ■  nky 
of  manner  noihinir  roniemntuous,  Bn>:  '>ew 
of  wit  nothing  bitter.  If  bitttt  neas  or  ronifnip«u<iM>> 
nrss  ever  appeared,  they  had  been  mstaktned  by  soMM 
injury,  not  of  a  man  below  hha,  bat  fbr  his  t^al' 

10  His  (hr  fis. 

1 1  The  mprobation  of  his  worth  lite*  ml  so  mudi  t» 
hi*  epitaph  a*  in  yoitr  rqyoi  tpttdt 
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t^ere  father*  of  their  garment*  ;'*  whose  constancies 

Expire  before  their  fashions  : This  he  wish'd : 

I,  wer  him,  do  after  him  wish  too, 
Since  I  nor  wax,  nor  honey,  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2  Ijord.  You  are  lov'd,  sir ; 

They,  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you  first. 

iiltnf .  I   fill  a  place,  I  know't. — How  long  is't, 
count. 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  ? 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet ; — 
Lend  me  an  arm ; — the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  appUcations  : — nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  thetr  leisure.^    Welcome,  count ; 
My  son's  no  dearer. 

Ber.  Thank  your  majesty. 

[^Exeunt.     Flourish. 

SCENE  III.  Rousillon.  A  Room  in  the  Coun- 
tess's Palace,  Enter  Countess,  Steward,  and 
Clown.' 

Count.  I  will  now  hear ;  what  say  you  of  this 
gentlewoman  ? 

Slew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your 
content,*  1  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of 
my  past  endeavours  ;  for  then  we  wound  our  mo- 
desty, and  make  foul  the  clearness  of  ourdeserv- 
ings,  when  of  ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here  ?  Get  you 
gone,  sirrah  :  The  complaints,  I  have  heard  of  you, 
I  do  not  all  believe  ;  'tis  my  slowness,  that  I  do  not : 
for,  I  know,  you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and 
have  ability  enough  to  make  such  knaveries  yours. 

Clo.  'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a 
poor  fellow. 

Count,  Well,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  madam,  'tis  not  so  well,  that  I  am  poor ; 
though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned  :  But,  if  I  may 
have  you-  ladyship's  good  will  to  go  to  the  world,' 
Isabel  the  woman  and  I  will  do  as  we  may. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  ? 

Clo.  I  do  beg  your  goodwill  in  this  case. 

Count.  In  what  case  ? 

Clo.  In  Isabel's  case,  and  mine  own.  Service  is 
no  heritage:  and,  I  think,  I  shall  never  have  the 
blessing  of  God,  till  I  have  issue  of  my  body :  for, 
they  say,  beams*  are  blessings. 

Count.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Clo.  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am 
driven  on  "by  the  flesh  j  and  he  must  needs  go,  that 
the  devil  drives. 

Count.  Is  fhis  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 

Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons, 
such  as  they  are. 

Count.  May  the  world  know  them  ? 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as 
you  and  all  flesh  and  blood  are  ;  and,  indeed,  I  do 
marry,  that  I  may  repent. 

Count.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wicked* 
ness. 

Clo.  I  am  out  of  friends,  madam  ;  and  I  hope  to 
have  friends  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count.  Such  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Clo.  You  are  shallow,  madam ;  e'en  great  friends  ; 


1  Who  have  no  other  use  of  their  faculties  than  to  in- 
Tent  new  modes  of  dress. 
3  So  in  Macbeth  : 

'  Death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them.' 

3  The  Clown  in  this  comedy  is  a  domestic  fool  of  the 
same  kind  as  Touchstone.  Such  fools  were,  in  the 
poet's  time,  maintained  in  all  great  families,  to  keep  up 
merriment  in  the  house. 

4  To  act  up  to  your  desires.  5  To  be  married, 
6  Children.             7  Ploughs.  9  Therefore, 

9  Malone  conjectures  that  we  should  read.  '  Poisson 
the  papist,'  alluding  to  the  custom  of  eating  nsh  on  fast 
days:  as  Charbon  ihe  puritan  alludes  to  the  fiery  zeal 
of  that  sect.  It  is  much  in  Sbakspeare'a  manntr  to  us« 
significant  names. 

10  The  readiest  way.  U  1.  «.  nattire. 
\i  Foolishly  done. 


for  the  knaves  come  to  do  that  for  me,  which  I  am 
a-weary  of.  He,  that  ears'  my  land,  spares  my 
team,  and  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop :  if  I  be 
his  cuckold,  he's  my  drudge  :  He  that  comforts  my 
wife,  is  the  nourisher  of  my  flesh  and  blood  ;  he, 
that  cherishes  my  flesh  and  blood,  loves  my  flesh 
and  blood  ;  he,  that  loves  my  flesh  and  blood,  is  my 
friend :  ergo,*  he  that  kisses  my  wife,  is  my  friend. 
If  men  could  be  contented  to  be  what  they  are,  there 
were  no  fear  in  marriage :  for  young  Charbon  the 
puritan,  and  old  Poysam'  the  papist,  howsoe'er 
their  hearts  are  severed  in  reUgion,  iheir  heads  are 
both  one,  they  may  joll  horns  together,  like  any 
deer  i'the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  and 
calumnious  knave  ? 

Clo.  A  prophet  I,  madam ;  and  I  speak  the  truth 
the  next  way :" 

For  I  the  ballad  will  repeat, 

IVhich  men  full  true  shall  find; 
Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny. 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind.' ' 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir ;  I'll  talk  with  you  more 
anon. 

Stew.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  bid 
Helen  come  to  you  ;  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Count.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman,  I  wotild 
speak  with  her  ;  Helen  I  mean. 

Clo.  Was  this  fair  face  the  cause,  quoth  she, 

[Singing. 

TVhy  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy  ? 
Fond  done,' ^  done  fond, 

Was  this  king  Priam's  joy.'* 
With  that  slie  sighed  a*  she  stood. 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood. 

And  gave  this  sentence  then  ; 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good. 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  good, 
'There's  yet  one  good  in  ten. 
Count.  What,  one  good  in  ten ;  yoo  corrupt  the 
soiiii,  sirrah. 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam ;  which  is 
a  purifying  o'the  song :  'Would,  God  would  serye 
the  world  so  all  the  year  !  we'd  find  no  fault  with 
the  tithe-woman,  if  I  were  the  parson  :  One  in  ten, 
quoth  a' !  an  we  might  have  a  good  woman  born, 
but  on'*  every  blazing  star,  or  at  an  earthquake, 
'twould  mend  the  lottery  well ;  ^  man  may'  draw 
his  heart  out,  ere  he  pluck  one,  ' 

Count.  You'll  be  gone,  sir  kil!ive,  find  do  as  ( 
command  you  ? 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command, 
and  yet  no  hurt  done ! — Though  honesty  be  no  pu- 
ritan, yet  it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the  sur- 
plice of  humility  over  the  black  gown  of  a  big 
heart.' ' — I  am  going,  fbrsQOth  :  the  business  is  for 
Helen  to  come  hither.  [Exit  Clown, 

Count.  Well,  now, 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentlewo- 
man entirely. 

Count,  i  aith,  I  do  :  her  father  bequeathed  her 
to  me  ;  and  she  herself,  without  other  advantage, 
may  lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she 
finds  :  there  Is  more  owing  her,  than  is  paid ;  and 
more  shall  be  paid  her,  than  she'll  demand. 

Stew,  Madam,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her  than, 
I  think,   she  wished  me ! 


alone  she  was,  and  did 


13  The  nanje  of  Helen  brings  to  the  Clown's  memory 
this  fragment  of  an  old  ballad  ;  something  has  escaped 
him  it  appears,  for  Paris  '  was  king  Priaio's  only  joy,' 
as  Helen  was  SirParis's.  According  to  two  fragments 
quoted  by  the  commentators. 

14  The  old  copy  reads  one.    Malone  substituted  on, 

15  The  clown  answers,  with  the  licentious  petulance 
allowed  to  the  character,  that  '  if  a  man  does  as  a  wo- 
man commands,  ii  is  likely  he  will  do  amiss ;'  that  he 
does  not  amiss,  he  makes  the  effect  not  of  his  lady's 
goodness,  but  of  his  own  honesty,  which,  though  not 
very  nice  or  puritanical,  will  do  no  hurt,  but,  unlike 
\\ie  puritans,  will  comply  with  the  injunctions  of  supe- 
riors; and  wear  the  'siuplice  of  humility  over  the  black 
gown  of  a  bie  heart ;'  will  obey  commands,  tbougt)  D9( 
much  pleased  with  a  state  of  subjection. 
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communicate  to  herself^  her  own  words  to  her  own 
ears ;  she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they  touch- 
ed not  any  stranger  sense.  Her  matter  was,  she 
loved  your  son  :  Fortune,  she  said,  was  no  goddess, 
that  had  put  such  ditTerence  betwixt  their  two  es- 
tates;  Love,  no  god,  that  would  not  extend  his 
might,  only  where  qualities  were  level ;  Diana,' 
no  queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer  her  poor 
knight  to  be  surprised,  without  rescue,  in  the  first 
assault,  or  ransom  afterward :  This  she  delivered 
in  the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow,  that  e'er  I  heard 
virgin  exclaim  in  :  which  I  held  my  duty,  speedily 
to  acquaint  you  withal ;  sithence,'  in  tlie  loss  that 
may  happen,  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it. 
Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly  ;  keep 
it  to  yourself:  many  likelihoods  informed  me  of  this 
before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that 
I  could  neither  beUeve,  nor  misdoubt ;  Pray  you, 
leave  me :  stall  this  in  your  bosom,  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  honest  care :  I  will  sjieak  with  you 
further  anon.  \^ExU  Steward. 

Enter  Heleita. 
Even  so  it  was  with  me,  when  I  was  younz : 

If  tve''  are  nature's,  these  are  ours  ;  this  thorn 
Doth  lo  our  rose  of  youth  ri^tly  belong; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  bom ; 
It  is  tlie  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth, 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in  youth : 
By  our  remembrances*  of  days  foregone. 
Such  were  our  faults ; — or  then  we  thought  them 

none. 
Her  eyes  are  sick  on't :  I  observe  her  now. 

Hd.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  7 

CourU.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

HeL  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother  ; 

Why  not  a  mother  ?  When  I  said,  a  mother, 
Mctnought  you  saw  a  serpent :  What's  in  mother, 
That  you  start  at  it  ?  I  say  I  am  your  mother  ; 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  cnwombed  mine  :  'Tis  of\en  seen, 
Adoption  strives  with  nature  :  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  sUp  to  us  from  foreign  seeds : 
Tou  ne'er  opprcss'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan, 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care  : — 
God's  mercy,  maiden !   does  it  curd  thy  blood, 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother?  What's  the  matter, 
That  this  distemper'd  mcsMnser  of  wet. 
The  many-colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye?* 
Why  ? that  you  arc  my  daughter  ? 

Hel.  That  I  am  not. 

Count.  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

HeL  Pardon,  madaB ; 

The  count  Rousillon  cannot  be  my  brother : 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honour'd  name  j 
No  note  upon  my  parents,  his  all  noble : 
My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is  ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die : 
He  must  not  be  my  brother. 

Count,  Nor  I  your  mother*'? 

HeL  You  are  my  mother,  madam  ;  'Would,  you 
were 

{So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother,) 
ndeed,  my  mother ! — or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 

1  The  old  copies  omit  Diana.  Theobald  inserted  the 
¥rord. 

3  Since. 

s  The  old  copy  reads,  « If  ever  we  are  nature's.' 
The  cnrrection  is  Pope's 

4  i.  e.  according'  to  our  recollection. 

6  There  is  somethinj  exquisitely  beautiful  In  this  re- 
presentation of  ttiat  au/Tusionuf  cofoura  which  glimmers 
around  the  sl5ht  when  eyelashes  are  wet  witit  tears. 

6  Tiiere  is  a  designed  ambi^ity,  I.  e.  I  care  as  much 
for:  I  wish  it  equally. 

7  I.  e.  '  can  it  be  no  other  irny,  but  if  I  be  JWlT 
daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  ." 

8  Contend. 

9  The  old  copv  reads  lovelintts.  The  emendation  is 
Theobald's.    It  hits  been  proposed  to  read  louUnese. 

10  The  source,  the  cause  of  your  grief. 

*   11  In  their  language,  according  to  their  nature. 


I  care  no  more  for,*  than  I  do  for  heaven. 
So  I  were  not  his  sister :  Can't  no  other,'' 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother  7 

Count.  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughtei^ 
in-law ; 
God  shield,  you  mean  it  not !  daughter  and  mother, 
So  strive*  upon  your  pulse  :  What,  pale  again  7 
My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondness  :  Now  I  sec  f 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,'  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head.'"   Now  to  all  sense  'tisgrofl^ 
You  love  my  son ;  invention  is  asham'd, 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion. 
To  say.  thou  dost  not :  therefore  tell  me  true ; 
But  tell  me  then,  'tis  so : — for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  one  to  tiie  other :  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours. 
That  in  their  kind' '  they  speak  it :  only  sin 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue. 
That  truth  shouki  be  suspected  :   Speak,  is't  to? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue  ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear't :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee, 
As  heaven  shall  work  in  dm  for  thine  avail. 
To  tell  me  truly. 

HeL  Good  madam,  pardon  me ! 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son  7 

HeL  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress! 

Count.  Love  you  my  son  7 

Hel.  Do  not  you  love-him,  madam  7 

Count.  Go  not  about ;  my  love  hath  in't  a  bond. 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note  :  come,  come,  disdoM 
The  state  of  your  affection ;  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 

Hel.  Tlien,  I  confess. 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you. 
That  before  you,  aud  next  tmto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  son  : — 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest :  so'i  my  lov«  ; 
Re  not  ofTcnded  ;    for  it  hurts  not  him, 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me  :  I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him ; 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
I  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope  ; 
Yet,  in  this  captious'*  and  intcnible  sieve, 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love, 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still ;  thus,  Indian-like, 
Rf  ligious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  tliat  looks  upon  his  worshipper, 
But  knows  of  him  no  more.    My  dearest  madam, 
Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love, 
For  loving  where  you  do  :  but,  if  yourself, 
Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth," 
Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking, 
Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Dian 
Was  both  herself  and  love  ; '  *  O  then  give  pity 
To  her,  whose  state  is  such,  that  cannot  cfaooaa 
But  lend  and  give,  where  she  is  sure  to  lose ; 
That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  search  implies. 
But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count.  Had  you  nut  lately  an  intent,  speak  truly, 
To  CO  to  Paris'? 

Hd.  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore  7  trll  true. 

HeL  I  will  tell  truth ;  by  grace  itself,  I  swear, 
Yon  know,  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  proved  effects,  such  as  nis  reading. 
And  manifest  experience,  had  collected 


I 


13  Johnson  is  perplexed  about  this  word  captitue, 
'  which  (says  he)  I  never  found  in  this  sense,  yet  I  can- 
not tell  what  to  substitute,  unless  carioua  for  rooen.' 
Farmer  supposes  captimia  to  be  a  contraction  of  eapa- 
cioua!  Sleevens  believes  that  copd'oH*  meant  rempi«fit .' 
capable  of  receiving  !  and  intenible  incapable  or  hold- 
ing or  retaining:— he  rightly  explains  the  lauer  word, 
which  is  printed  In  the  old  ropy  intemible  by  n)i?tal(e. 

13  i.  e.  whose  reipectabie  conduct  io  age  proves  that 
you  were  no  less  virtuous  when  youn(. 

14  Helena  means  lo  say—'  If  ever  you  wished  ihst  the 
deity  who  presides  over  chanity,  and  the  uueen  of 
amorous  rites,  were  one  and  the  same  person,  or.  In 
other  words,  ifcvcr  you  wished  for  tbs  hoiMMaiid  law- 
fill  cnmplrilon  of  your  chatte  desirea.'  Maione  ihiuks 
the  line  should  be  thus  read  : — 

<  love  dearly,  and  wish  chastely,  that  yow  Dian,'  fco 
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For  general  sovereignty ;  and  that  he  will'd  ifte 

In  heedfulest  reservation  to  bestow  them, 

As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 

More  than  they  were  in  note  : '   amongst  the  rest. 

There  is  a  remedy  approv'd,  set  down, 

To  cure  the  desperate  languishes,  whereof 

The  king  is  render'd  lost. 

Count.  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  7  speak. 

Hel.  My  lord  your  son  made  me  to  think  of  this  ; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king, 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts, 
Haply,  been  absent  then. 

Count.  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid. 
He  would  receive  it  ?  He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind  ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him  ; 
They,  that  they  cannot  help  :  How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embovi^ll'd  of  their  doctrine,*  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

Hel.  There's  something  hints,' 

More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven :  and  would  your 

honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  I'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure, 
By  such  a  day  and  hour. 

Count.  Dost  thou  believe't  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count.  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have   my  leave 
and  love. 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court  ;  I'll  stay  at  nome. 
And  pray  God's  blessing  into*  thy  attempt : 
Be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  be  sure  of  this, 
What  I  can  help  thee  to,  thou  shalt  not  miss. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.  Paris.  A  Room  in  the  King's  Pa- 
lace. Flourish.  Enter  King,  with  young  Lords 
taking  leave  for  the  Florentine  u-or  ;  Bertram, 
Parolles,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Farewell,  young  lord,'  these  warlike  prin- 
ciples 
Do  not  throw  from  you  : — and  you,  my  lord,  fare- 
well : — 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you  :  if  both  gain  all, 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  'tis  receiv'd, 
And  is  enough  for  both. 

1  iMrd.  It  is  our  hope,  sir, 

After  well  enter'd  soldiers,  to  return 
And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

King.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be  ;    and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confess  he  owes  the  malady 
That  doth  my  life  besiege.'     Farewell,  young  lords  ; 
Whether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
Of  worthy  Frenchmen  :    let  higher  Italy 
(Those  'bated,  that  inherit  but  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy,)'  see,  that  you  come 


1  Receipts  in  which  greater  vinues  were  enclosed 
than  appeared  to  observation. 
3  Exhausted  or  their  skill. 

3  The  old  copy  reads— i'/jV.  The  emendation  is  Han- 
mer's. 

4  Into  for  unto.  A  common  form  of  expression  with 
old  writers.  See  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 
The  third  folio  reads  unto. 

5  III  this  and  the  following  instance  the  folio  reads 
lords.    The  correction  was  suggested  by  Tyrwhitt. 

6  i.  e.  as  the  common  phrase  runs,  I  am  still  heart- 
whole  ;  my  spirits,  by  not  sinking  under  my  distemper, 
do  not  acknowledge  its  influence. 

7  I  prefer  Johnson's  explanation  of  this  obscure  pas- 
sage to  any  that  has  been  offered  : — '  Let  upper  Italy, 
where  you  are  to  exercise  your  valour,  see  that  you 
come  to  gain  honour,  to  the  abatement,  that  is  to  the 
overthrow,  of  those  who  inherit  but  the  fall  of  the  last 
monarchy    or  th«  remains  of  th«  Roman  empire,' 
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Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it ;  when 

The  bravest  quesfant*  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek. 

That  fame  may  cry  you  loud  :  I  say,  farewell. 

2  Lord.  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your  ma  ■ 
jesty! 

King.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them ; 
They  say,  our  French  lack  language  to  deny, 
If  they  demand  :  beware  of  being  captives, 
Before  you  serve.' 

Both.  Our  hearts  receive  your  wammgs. 

King,  Farewell. — Come  hither  to  me. 

[The  King  retires  to  a  Couch. 

1  Lord.  O  ray  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay  be 

hind  us  ! 
Par.  'Tis  not  his  fault ;  the  spark 

2  Lord,  O,  'tis  brave  wars  f 
Par.  Most  admirable :  I  have  seen  those  wars. 
Ber.  I  am  commanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil '"with; 

Too  young,  and  the  newt  year,  and  'tis  too  early. 

Par,  An  thy  mind  stand  to  it,  boy,   steal  away 
bravely, 

Ber.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock, 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry, 
Till  honour  be  bought  up  and  no  sword  worn. 
But  one  to  dance  with ! ' '  By  heaven,  I'll  steal  away. 

1  Lord.  There's  honour  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Cormnit  it,  count. 

2  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary  ;  and  so  farewell. 
Ber.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured 

body."* 

1  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

2  Lord.  Sweet  monsieur  Parolles  ! 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  km. 
Good  sparks  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good  metals : — 
You  shall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii,  one 
captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war, 
here  on  his  sinister  cheek  ;  it  was  this  very  sword 
entrenched  it :  say  to  him,  I  live ;  and  observe  his 
reports  for  me. 

2  Lord.  We  shall,  noble  captain. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices  !  [Exeunt 
Lords.]   What  %vill  you  do  ? 

Ber.  Stay  ;  the  king [Seeing  him  rise. 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble 
lords  :  you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  list 
of  too  cold  an  adieu  :  be  more  expressive  to  them  ; 
for  they  wear  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time, ' ' 
there  do  muster  true  gait  ;'*  eat,  speak,  and  move 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  received  star ;  and 
though  the  devil  lead  the  measure,"  such  are  to  be 
followed :  after  them,  and  take  a  more  dilated  fare- 
well. 

Ber.  And  I  will  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows ;  and  like  to  prove  most 
sinewy  sword-men. 

[Exeunt  Bertram  and  Parolles. 

Enter  Lafec. 

Laf.  Pardon,   my  lord,   [KTueling.'\  for  me  and 
for  my  tidings. 

King.  I'll  fee  thee  to  stand  up. 

Ijaf,  Then  here's  a  man 

Stands,  that  has  brought  his  pardon.     I  would,  you 
Had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy ;   and 
That,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 


Bated  and  abated  are  used  elsewhere  by  Shakspeare 
in  a  kindred  sense. 

8  Seeker,  inquirer. 

9  Be  not  captives  before  you  are  soldiers. 

10  To  be  kept  a  coil  is  to  be  vexed  or  troubled  with  a 
stir  or  noise. 

11  In  Shakspeare's  time  it  was  usual  for  gentlemen  to 
dance  with  swords  on. 

1-2  '  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  as  it  were  to  dis- 
sever or  torture  a  body.' 

13  They  are  the  foremost  in  the  fashion. 

14  It  seems  to  me  that  this  passage  has  been  wrongly 
pointed  and  improperly  explained,  'there  do  muster  true 
gait ;  if  addressed  to  Bertram,  it  means  there  exera'se 
yourself  in  the  gait  oj  fashion  ;  eat,  &c.  But  perhaps 
we  should  read  they  instead  of  there,  or  else  insert  they 
after  gait;  either  of  these  sliffht  emendations  would 
render  this  obscure  passage  perTectly  bitelligible, 

15  The  dance,       '~     *    " 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Act  O. 


J^^.  I  would,  I  had  ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate, 
And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for't. 

Laf.  Goodfaith,  acroM  :' 

But,  my  good  lord,  'tis  thus ;  Will  you  be  cur'd 
-  Of  your  infirmity  7 

King.  No. 

Ijaf.  O,  will  you  eat 

No  grapes,  my  royal  fox  7  yes,  but  you  will, 
My  noble  grapes,  an  if  my  royal  fox 
Could  reach  tnem :  I  have  seen  a  medicine,* 
That's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stone  ; 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary,* 
With  spritely  fire  and  motion  ;  whose  simple  touch 
Is  powerful  to  araise  king  Pepin,  nay. 
To  give  great  Charlemain  a  pen  in  nis  hand. 
And  write  to  her  a  love-line.* 

King.  What  her  is  this  7 

Ijof.  Why,  doctor  she:   My  lord,   there's  one 
arriv'd. 
If  you  will  see  her, — now,  by  my  faith  and  honour, 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that,  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession,* 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  amaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness  :•  Will  you  see  her. 
(Fur  that  is  her  demand,)  aiid  know  her  business  7 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration  ;  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  too,  or  take  off  thiae, 
By  wond'ring  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Laf.  Nay^  I'll  fit  you. 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [£xii  Lated. 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 
Re-enter  Lafeu,  with  Heleha. 

LmJ.  Nay,  come  your  ways/ 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings  indeed. 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways : 
This  is  his  majesty,  sav  your  mind  to  him: 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like  ;  but  such  traitors 
His  m^estv  seldom  fears  :  I  am  Cressid's  uncle,* 
That  dare  leave  two  together  ;  fare  you  well.  [Kxit. 

King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follow  us  7 

Hcl.  Ay,  my  good  lord.     Gerard  de  Narbon  was 
My  father  ;  in  what  he  did  profess,  well  found.* 

King.  I  knew  him. 

HeL  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards 
him  ; 
Knowing  him,  is  enough.     On  his  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me  ;  chiefly  one. 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice, 
And  of  his  old  experience  the  only  oarling. 
He  bade  me  store  up,  as  a  triple  eye,'" 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear ;  I  hare  so : 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touch'd 
With  that  malignant  cause  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  giA  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance, 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King.  We  thank  you,  maiden  ; 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure, — 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us  ;  and 
The  congregated  college  have  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  inaiuable  estate, — I  say  we  must  not 


I  This  word,  which  Is  taken  from  breaking  a  spear 
across  in  chivalric  exercises,  is  used  elsewhere  by 
Shakspeare  where  a  pass  of  wll  miscarries.  See  As 
Yoii  Like  It,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 

3  Mfdirine  is  here  used  by  Lafeu  ambiguously  for  a 
female  physician. 

3  It  has  been  berore  observed  tliat  the  canary  was  a 
kind  o(  lively  dance. 

4  Malone  thinks  something  has  been  omitted  here : 
to  complete  the  sense  the  line  should  read : — 

'  And  cause  him  write  lo  her  a  love  line.' 
6  By  proression  Is  meant  her  declaration  ofihe  object 
of  her  coming. 

6  This  Is  one  or  Shakspeare's  perplexed  expressions : 
—  '  To  acknowledge  how  much  she  has  asumisheit  nic 
would  be  to  acknowledge  more  weakness  that  I  am  will- 
ing to  do.* 

7  Bteevens  has  Inconsiderately  stigmatized  this  with 
the  tills  or  vnlgariin.    Malons  has  justly  dsrsodsd  it 


So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 

To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 

To  empirics  ;  or  to  dissever  so 

Our  great,  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 

A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hel.  My  duty  then  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains  : 
I  will  no  more  enforce  mine  office  on  you  ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  roval  thoughts 
A  modest  one  to  bear  me  back  again. 

King.  I  cannot  give  thee  less,  to  be  call'd  gratefiil : 
Thou  thought'st  to  help  me  ;  and  such  thanks  I  give. 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  Uve  ; 
But,  what  at  iiill  I  know,  thou  know'si  no  part 
I  knowing  all  my  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Hel.  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest' '  'gainst  remedy  : 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher. 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown. 
When  judges  have  been  babes.'*  Great  floods  h&ra 

Down 
From  simple  sources:"  and  great  seas  have  dried. 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied.'* 
Oft.  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises,  and  oft  it  hits. 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  sits. 

King.  I  must  not  hear  thee  ;  fare  thee  well,  kind 
maid ; 
Thy  pains,  not  us'd,  must  by  thyself  be  paid 
Proflers,  not  took,  reap  thaiiks  for  their  reward 

HeL  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barr'd : 
It  is  not  so  witii  him  tliat  all  things  know*. 
As  'tis  with  us  that  s«{uare  our  guess  by  shows; 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent ; 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim  ;" 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure. 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King.  Art  thou  so  confident  1  Within  what  space 
Hoii'st  thou  my  cure  ? 

MeL  The  greatest  grace  lending  grace,'* 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcber  his  diurnal  ring  : 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  laaip; 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  tney  pass  ; 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  snail  fly,       ^^  , 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die.      ^^B 

King.  Upon  tliy  certainty  and  confidence,       ^H 
What  dar'st  thou  venture  ?  ^ 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence,— 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame. — 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads  :  my  maiden  s  name 
Sear'd  otherwise  ;  ne  worse  of  worst  extended, 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  lifel>e  ended.'* 

King.  Methinks  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit 
speak  ; 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak  : 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear  ;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 


11 


as  the  phraseology  of  the  poet's  age,  and  adduces  a  d> 
milar  mode  of  expression  from  our  excellent  old  veraioa 
of  the  Bible. 

S  I  am  like  Pandarus.    See  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

9  or  known  and  acknowledged  excellence. 

10  A  third  eye. 

11  i.e.  '  Since  ymt  have  delermintd  or  made  mp  JISMT 
mind  that  there  is  no  remedy.' 

19  An  allusion  to  Daniel  judginc;  the  two  EMsTs. 
IS  i.  e.  when  Moses  smote  the  rock  in  Horeb. 

14  This  must  refer  to  the  children  of  Israel  passing  ths 
Red  Sea,  when  niirarles  had  been  denied  by  Tharanh. 

15  I  am  not  an  impostor  that  proclaim  one  thine  and 
design  another,  that  proclaim  a  cure  and  aim  at  a  rraud> 
I  think  what  I  apeak. 

16  i.  e.  the  divine  grace,  lending  ms  grace  or  powsrM 
accomplish  it. 

17  Let  me  be  atigmaiised  as  a  sinimpet,  and,  in  addi- 
tion (oiiliougb  tlMt  GPold  uut  b«  worse,  or  a  mwrs  as 
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Worth  name  of  life,  in  thea  hath  estimate  : ' 
Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all 
That  happiness  and  prime^  can  happy  call ; 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Siul)  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser,  thy  physic  I  will  try  ; 
Tliat  ministers  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

Hel.  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property' 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die  ; 
And  well  deserv'd :  Not  helping,  death's  my  fee ; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  you  promise  me  ? 

King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

King.  Ay,   by   my   sceptre,    and  my  hopes    of 
heaven.* 

Hel.  Then  shall  thou  give  me,  with  thy  kingly 
hand, 
What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command  : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  Wood  of  France  ; 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  impage  of  thy  state  : ' 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  ask,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand  ;  the  premises  observ'd, 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  serv'd  ; 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time  ;  for  I, 
Thy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  must ; 
Though,  more  to  know,  could  not  be  more  to  trust ; 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on, — But 

rest 
Unquestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest. — 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho  I — If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

IFtourisk.     JSxeunt. 

J5CENE  II.  Rousillon.  A  Room  in  the  Coun- 
tess's Palace.    Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir;  I  shall  now  put  you  to  the 
height  of  your  breeding. 

cut.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed  and  lowly 
taught :  I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  court!  why,  what  place  make  you 
special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  contempt  ? 
But  to  the  court ! 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any 
manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court :  he  that 
cannot  make  a  leg,  put  onPs  cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and 
say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap ; 
and,  indeed,  such  a  fellow,  to  say  precisely,  were 
not  for  the  court :  but,  for  me,  I  have  an  answer 
will  serve  all  men. 

Count.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer,  that  fits 
all  questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  but- 
tocks ;'  the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the 
brawn  buttock,  or  any  buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  questions? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  at- 
torney, as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffata  punk, 
as  Tib's  rush  for  Tom's  fore-finger,'  as  a  pancake 
for  Shrove-tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day,  as  the 
nail  to  his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  a  scold- 
ing Quean  to  a  wrangling  knave,  as  the  nun's  Up  to 
the  friar's  mouth  ;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin. 


tended  evil  than  what  I  have  mentioned,  the  loss  of  my 
honour,  which  is  the  worti  that  could  happen, )  let  me  die 
with  torture.    Ne  is  nor. 

1  i.  e.  may  be  counted  among  the  gifts  enjoyed  by  thee. 

2  Prime  here  signifies  that  sprightly  vigour  which 
usually  accompanies  us  in  the  prime  oflife  ;  which  old 
Montaigne  calls,  cet  estat  plein  de  verdeur  et  defeste, 
and  which  Florio  translates,  '  that  state,  full  of  lust,  of 
prime,  and  mirth.' 

3  Property  seems  to  be  used  here  iar  performance  or 
achieoement,  singular  as  it  may  seem. 

4  The  old  copy  reads  '  hopes  of  Ae/p.'  The  emenda- 
tion is  Thirlby's. 

5  The  old  copy  reads  '  image  of  thy  state.'  War- 
burton  proposed  impage,  which  Steevens  rejects,  saying 
unadvisedly  '  there  is  no  such  word.'  It  is  evident  that 
Shakspeare  formed  it  from  •  an  n/ipe,  a  scion,  or  young 
■Up  of  a  tree.' 


Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fit- 
ness for  all  questions  ? 

Clo.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  your  con- 
stable, it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count,  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous 
size,  that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the 
learned  should  speak  truth  of  it :  nere  it  is,  and  all 
that  belongs  to't :  Ask  me,  if  I  am  a  courtier ;  it 
shall  do  you  no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could  :  I  will  be 
a  fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your 
answer.     I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier? 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir,"  There's  a  simple  putting 

off; — more,  more,  a  hundred  of  them. 

Count.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that  loves 
you. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count,  I  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this 
homely  meat. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir, — ^Nay,  put  me  to't,  I  warrant 
you. 

Count.  Yo>i  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  O'Lord,  sir, — Spare  not  me. 

Count.  Do  you  cry,  O  Lord,  sir,  at  your  whip- 
ping, and  spare  not  me  ?  Indeed,  your  O  Lord,  «r, 
is  very  sequent*  to  your  whipping ;  you  would  an- 
swer very  well  to  a  whipping,  if  you  were  but  bound 
to't. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  woKe  luck  in  my  life,  in  my — 
O  Lord,  sir  :  I  see,  things  may  serve  long,  but  not 
serve  ever. 

Count.  I  play  the  noble  housewife  with  the  time, 
to  entertain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir,^Why,  there't  serves  well 
again. 

Count.  An  end,  sir,  to  your  business  :  Give  He- 
len this. 
And  urge  her  to  a  present  answer  back : 
Commend  me  to  my  kinsmen,  and  my  son  ; 
This  is  not  much. 

Clo.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Count.  Not  much  employment  for  you  :  You  un- 
derstand me  ? 

Clo.  Most  fruitfully  ;  I  am  there  before  my  legs. 

Count.  Haste  you  again.  [£xeunl  severally. 

SCENE  III.  Paris.  A  Room  in  the  King's  Pa- 
lace. £n/er  Bertram,  La  FEU,  oTidPAROLLES. 
Lqf.  They  say,  miracles  are  past ;  and  we  have 
our  philosophical  persons,  to  make  modem'"  and 
familiar  things,  supernatural  and  causeless.  Hence 
is  it,  that  we  make  trifles  of  terrors  ;  ensconcing' ' 
ourselves  into  seeming  knowledge,  when  we  should 
submit  ourselves  to  an  unknown  fear.'* 

Par.  Why,  'tis  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder, 
that  hath  shot  out  in  our  latter  times. 
Ber.  And  so  'tis. 

Zm/.  To  be  relinquish'd  of  the  artists, 
Par:  So  I  say  ;  both  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 
Lqf.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic"  fellows,— 
Par.  Right,  so  I  say. 
Laf.  That  gave  him  out  incurable, — 
Par.  Why,  there  'tis  ;  so  say  I  too. 
Laf.  Not  to  be  helped, — 
Par.  Right :  as  'twere,  a  man  assured  of  an— 


6  This  is  a  common  proverbial  expression. 

7  Tom  and  Tibb  were  apparently  common  names  for 
a  lad  and  lass,  the  rush  ring  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  love  token,  for  plighting  of  troth  among  rustic 
lovers. 

8  A  ridicule  on  this  silly  expletive  of  speech,  then  In 
vogue  at  court.  Thus  Clove  and  Orange,  in  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour :  '  You  conceive  me,  sir  ? — O  Lord, 
sir!' 

9  Properly  follows.  10  Common,  ordinary. 

H  Sconce  being  a  term  in  fortification  for  a  chief  fort- 
ress. To  ensconce  literally  signifies  to  secure  as  in  a 
fort. 

12  Fear  means  here  an  object  of  fear. 

13  Jluthentic  is  allowed,  approved;  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  proper  epithet  for  a  physician  regularly 
bred  or  licensed.  The  diploma  of  a  licentiate  ■(ill  hM 
authentiee  licentiatus. 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Act  IL 


Ijif.  UncerUin  life,  and  sure  death. 

Pax.  Just,  you  say  well  j  so  would  I  have  taid. 

Xao^.  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

¥ar.  It  is,  indeed  :  if  you  will  have  it  in  showing, 
you  shall  read  it  in What  do  you  call  there  ? — 

Laf.  A  showing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly 
actor. 

Par.  That's  it  I  would  have  said ;  the  very  same. 

laf.  Why,  your  dolphin'  is  not  lustier  :  'fore  me 
I  speak  in  respect— 

Par.  Nay.  'tis  strange,  'tis  very  strange,  that  is 
the  brief  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a  most 
facinorous*  spirit,  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  be 
the 

LaJ.  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Ijaf.  In  a  most  weak 

Par.  And  debile  minister,  great  poiwer,  great 
transcendence :  which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a 
further  use  to  be  made,  tlian  alone  the  recovery  of 
the  king,  as  to  be* 

LaJ.  Generally  thankfuL 

Enter  King,  Helena,  and  Attendant*. 

Par.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well :  Here 
comes  the  king. 

LaJ.  Lustick,*  u  the  Dutchman  says :  FIl  like 
m  maid  the  better,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  head : 
Why,  he's  able  to  lead  her  a  coranio. 

Par.  Mart  dtt  Vinaigr*  /  Is  not  this  Helen  ? 

Laf.  'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King.  Go,  call  before  me  all  the  lords  in  court.— 
[EiUtm  Attendant. 
Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side  \ 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  b&nish'd  tense 
Thou  hast  repeal'd,  a  second  time  receive 
The  conhrmalion  of  my  prorois'd  giA, 
Which  but  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  $ev«ral  Lords. 
Fair  maid,  send  forth  thine  eye :  this  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing, 
O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  father's  voice* 
I  have  to  use  :   thy  frank  election  make  ; 
Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  for- 
sake. 

HeL  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress 
Fall,  when  love  please  ! — marry,  to  each,  but  one  !* 

L^f.  I'd  give  bay  Curtal,'  artd  his  furniture. 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken  than  these  boys', 
And  writ  as  Uttle  beard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those,  but  had  a  noble  father, 

Htl.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven   hath,    through   me,  restor'd  the  king  to 
health. 

All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for  you. 

IJel.  I  am  a  simple  maid  ;  and  therein  wealtlucst, 

That,  I  protest,  I  simply  am  a  maid : 

Please  il  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already  : 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, 
IVe  blush,  that  thou  thouldst  choost ;  but,  be  rtfut'd, 
Let  the  white  death  tit  on  thy  cheek  far  ever; 
IVe'U  rui'er  come  there  again.* 

King.  Make  choice  ;  and,  tee, 

Who  shuiu  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 


I  The  Dauphin  was  formerly  so  written,  but  It  is' 
doubtful  whether  Lafeu  means  to  allude  tn  (he  Prince 
or  thti  fish.   The  old  orthography  is  therefore  continued. 

1  Wicked. 

8  Dr.  Johnson  thought  this  and  some  preceding 
speeches  in  the  scene  were  erroneouHly  girrn  to  Tarollea 
Instead  of  to  Lafeu.  This  seems  very  probable,  for  the 
humour  of  the  scene  consists  in  Parolles's  pretensions  to 
knowli'dee  and  sentiments  which  he  hss  not. 

4  Luatigh  is  the  Dutch  for  active,  pleasant,  playful, 
sportive. 

5  They  were  wards  as  well  as  subjects. 

6  i.  e.  extept  one,  meaning  Bertram  :  fruf  In  the  sense 
of  be-out. 

7  A  eurtal  was  the  common  phrase  for  a  horte  ;  I.  e. 
'  I'd  ^  ve  my  bay  korte,  lie.  that  my  ^ge  were  not  rreater 
than  these  boys  :'  a  broken  mouth  is  a  mouth  which  has 
lost  part  of  its  teeth. 

e  '  My  blushes  (says  Helen)  thua  whisper  me— We 


Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly ; 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  hien, 
Do  nay  sighs  stream. — Sir,  will  you  hear  my  suit? 

1  LMrd.  And  grant  it. 

Hel  Thanks,  sir,  all  the  rest  is  mute.* 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  than  throw 
ames-ace'"  for  my  life. 

HeL  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  &it  «ye^ 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies : 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love  ! 

2  Lord,  No  better,  if  you  please. 

HeL  My  wish  receive. 

Which  great  love  grant !  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Laf.VotW.  they  deny  her?"  An  they  were  sont 
of  mine,  I'd  have  them  whipped  :  or  I  would  eend 
tliem  to  the  Turk,  to  make  eunucns  of. 

ifef.  Be  not  afraid  [To  a  Lord]  that  I  your  hand 
should  take  ; 
III  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake ; 
Blessing  upon  your  vows  !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed  ! 

Lof.  These  boys  are  boy*  of  ice,  thev'U  none  haw 
her:  sure,  they  are  bastard*  to  the  English;  the 
French  ne'er  got  them. 

Hd.  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  goo<L 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4  Lord.  Fair  one,  I  think  not  so. 

Laf.  There's  one  grape  yet, — ^I  am  sure  thv  fa- 
ther drank  wine. — But  if  thou  be'st  not  an  ass,  I  am 
a  youth  of  fourteen  ;  I  have  know*  thee  already. 

Hel.  I  dare  not  say,  1  take  you;  [TVBertr'ai*] 
but  I  give 
Me,  and  my  service,  ever  whilst  I  live. 
Into  your  euiding  power.— This  is  the  man. 

King.  Why  then,  young  Bertram,  lake  her,  she'a 
thy  wife. 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege  7   I  shall  beseech  your 
higtmess. 
In  such  a  bwainesa  give  me  leave  to  oao 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Kaow'st  tbou  not,  Bertraia, 

What  she  has  done  ibr  me  7 

Ber.  Tea,  my  good  lord; 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marrr  ber.' 

King.  Thou  know'st  she  has  raised  me  from  mjr 
sickly  bed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  do«A 
Most  answer  for  your  rising  ?  I  know  her  well ; 
She  had  her  breeding  at  my  father's  charge  : 
A  pour  (ihysician's  daughter  my  wife  i^^sdaia 
Rather  corrupt  me  ever ! 

King.  'Tis  only  title'*  thou  diadaia'st  in  her,  tlN 
which 
I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it  that  our  bloods. 
Of  colour,  weight,  ana  heat,  pour'd  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  difTorcures  so  mighty :  If  she  be 
All  that  IS  virtuous  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter),  thou  di.vlik's 
Of  virtue  for  the  name  ;   bu;  do  not  so  : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  pr 
I'he  place  is  dienified  by  the  doer's  deed  : 
Where  great  additions'*  swell  and  virtue 
It  is  a  dropsied  honour :  good  alone 
Is  good  ; — without  a  name,  vileness  is  so  :'* 


non«,  ^^^B 


blush  that  thou  should&t  have  the  nominaiinn  of  ihy  hot 
band.  However,  choose  him  at  thy  peril;  but  it  Ihea 
be  refused,  let  thy  cheeks  be  fiirerer  pale  ;  we  will  iievsr 
revisit  them  a|ain.>  Be  reftised  means  the  same  at 
'  thou  being  refused,'  or,  'l»e  thou  refueed.'  The  %ckitt 
death  is  the  palenee*  of  death. 

9  i.  e. '  I  have  no  more  to  eay  to  yon.*  So  HamM, 
•  the  rttt  is  siVrnce.' 

10  The  lowest  chance  of  the  dice. 

1 1  The  scene  must  he  so  reeiilated  that  Lsffeu  and  Pa> 
rolles  talk  at  a  distance,  whore  ihry  may  see  what  ] 
between  Helena  ami  the  Lords,  but  not  hear  H,  so  I 
they  know  not  by  whom  the  refusal  is  made. 

19  i.  e.  the  want  of  title. 

IS  Titles. 

14  Oood  Is  rood,  Independent  of  any  worldly  disihic- 
lion  :  and  so  vileneas  would  be  ever  vile,  did  not  tasit, 
power,  and  fortune  ecrcen  it  from  opprobrium. 


scEiTE  in. 
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The  property  by  what  it  is  should  go, 

Not  by  the  title.     She  is  young,  wise,  fair ; 

In  these  to  nature  she's  immediate  heir  ; 

And  these  breed  honour  ;  that  is  honour's  scorn, 

Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  born,' 

And  is  not  hke  the  sire  :   Honours  best  thrive,* 

When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive 

Than  our  fore-goers  :   the  mere  word's  a  slave, 

Debauch'd  on  every  tomb  ;  on  every  grave, 

A  lying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb. 

Where  dust  and  damn'd  oblivion  is  the  tomb 

Of  honour'd  bones  indeed.    What  should  be  said  ? 

If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 

1  ran  create  the  rest :   virtue,  and  she, 

Is  her  own  dower  :  honour  and  wealth  from  me. 

Ber.  I  camiot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do't. 

King.    Thou  wrong'st  thyself,  if  thou  shouldst 
strive  to  choose.  ^ 

Hd.  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I  am 
glad ; 
l<et  the  rest  go. 

King.  My  honour's  at  the  stake  ;  which  to  defeat,' 
J  must  produce  my  power  :  Here,  take  her  hand, 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift ; 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
IVly  love,  and  her  desert ;  that  canst  not  dream, 
We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale, 
•Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam :  that  wilt  not  know. 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour,  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow:  Check  thy  contempt: 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good  : 
Beheve  not  thy  disdain,  but  presently 
Do  tliine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right, 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims  j 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever, 
Into  the  staggers*  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance  ;  both  my  revenge  and  hate. 
Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  all  terms  of  pity :   Speak ;  lliine  answer. 

Ber.  Pardon,  my  gracious  lord  ;  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes  :  When  I  consider. 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole'  of  honour. 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find,  that  she,  which  late 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  is  now 
The  praised  of  the  king  ;  who,  so  ennobled, 
Is,  as  'twere,  born  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand, 

And  tell  her,  she  is  thine  :  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise  ;  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  king, 
Smile  upon  this  contract :   whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now-born  brief, 
And  be  perform'd  to-night  :•■  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space. 
Expecting  absent  friends.     As  thou  lov'st  her. 
Thy  love  s  to  me  religious  ;  else,  does  err. 

[Kxeunt  King,  Bertram,  Helena,  Lords, 
and  Attendants. 

Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur  ?  a  word  with  you. 

Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir? 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  to  make  his 
recantation. 

Par.  Recantation?  My  lord  ?  my  master'/ 

Ztof.  Ay  ;  Is  it  not  a  lani;uage,  I  speak  ? 

Par.  A  most  harsh  one  ;  and  not  to  be  under- 
■tood  without  bloody  succeeding.     My  master  ? 

J^f.  Are  you  companion  to  the  count  Rousillon? 

Par.  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts  ;  to  what  is  man. 


1  i.  e.  the  child  of  honour. 

3  The  first  folio  omits  best;  the  second  folio  sup- 
plies it. 

3  The  implication  or  clause  of  the  sentence  (as  the 
S'ammarians  say)  here  serves  for  the  antecedent, '  which 
ganger  to  defeat,^ 

4  The  commentators  here  kindly  inform  us  that  Uie 
Staggers  is  a  violent  disease  in  horses  ;  but  the  word  in 
Uie  text  has  no  relation,  even  metaphorically  to  it.  The 
reeling  and  unsteady  course  of  a  drunketi  or  sick  num 
it  itieant. 

6  i.  e.  portion. 

6  Shaksucare  uses  exvcdSent  and  expediently  in  the 


Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man  :  count's  master  is 
of  another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir ;  lei  it  satisfy  you,  you 
are  too  old. 

Laf.  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man  ;  to 
which  title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

Laf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,'  to  bo 
a  pretty  wise  fellow  ;  thoudidstmake  tolerable  vent 
of  thy  travel ;  it  might  pass  :  yet  the  scarfs,  and  the 
bannerets,  about  thee,  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me 
from  believins;  thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden. 
I  have  now  found  thee  ;  when  I  lose  thee  again,  I 
care  not :  yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking 
up  ;'  and  that  thou  art  scarce  worth. 

Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity 
upon  thee, 

Laf.  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  lest 
thou  hasten  thy  trial  ;  which  if — Lord  have  mercy 
on  thee  for  a  hen  I  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice, 
fare  thee  well ;  thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  for 
I  look  through  thee.     Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.^  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  indig- 
nity. 

iMf.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart ;  and  thou  art  worthy 
of  it. 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  dram  of  it ;  and  -X 
will  not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

iMf.  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  hast  to 
pull  at  a  smack  o'  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou  be'st 
bound  in  thy  scarf,  and  beaten,  thou  shaltfind  what 
it  is  to  be  proud  of  thy  bondage.  I  have  a  desire  to 
hold  my  acquaintance  with  thee,  or  rather  my  know- 
ledge ;  that  I  may  say,  in  the  default,'  he  is  a  man 
I  knov/. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insupportable 
vexation. 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and 
my  poor  doing  eternal :  for  doing  I  am  past ;  as  I 
will  by  thee,  in  what  motion  age  will  give  me 
leave."  [Exit. 

Par.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  dis- 
grace off  me  ;  scurvy,  old,  filthy,  scurvy  lord  ! — 
Well,  I  must  be  patient;  there  is  no  fettering  of  au- 
thority. I'll  beat  him  by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet  him 
with  any  convenience,  an  he  were  double  and  double 
a  lord.  I'll  have  no  more  pity  of  his  age,  than  I 
would  have  of — I'll  beat  him,  an  if  I  could  but  meet 
him  again. 

Re-enter  Lafeu. 

iMf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master's  married, 
there's  news  for  you ;  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

Par.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship  to 
make  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs  :  He  is  my 
good  lord  :  whom  I  serve  above,  is  my  master. 

Laf.  Who?  God? 

Par,  Ay,  sir. 

Laf.  The  devil  it  is,  that's  thy  master.  Why  dost 
thou  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  ?  dost  make 
hose  of  thy  sleeves  ?  do  other  servants  so  ?  Thou 
wert  best  set  thy  lower  part  where  thy  nose  stands. 
By  mine  honour,  if  I  were  but  two  hours  younger, 
I'd  beat  thee  :  methinks,  thou  art  a  general  offence, 
and  every  man  should  beat  thee.  I  think,  thou  wast 
created  (or  men  to  breathe"  themselves  upon  thee. 

Par.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my 
lord. 


sense  of  expeditiously  :  and  brief  in  the  sense  of  a  short 
note  or  intimation  concerning  any  business,  and  some, 
times  without  the  idea  of  writing. 

7  i.  e.  while  I  sate  twice  with  thee  at  dinner. 

8  To  taJce  up  is  to  contradict,  to  call  to  account  ;  aa 
well  as  lo  picJi  off  the  ground. 

9  i.  e.  at  a  need. 

10  There  is  a  poor  conceit  here  hardly  worth  explain- 
ing, but  that  some  of  the  commentators  have  misunder 
stood  it: — '  Doing  I  aiapast,^  says  Lafeu,  '  as  I  will  by 
thee,  in  what  motion  aie  will  give  me  leave  :'  i.  e.  'an 
I  will  puss  by  thee  as  fast  an  1  aio  able :'  and  he  imm^ 
diately  goes  out. 

11  Exercise. 


1 
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Act  n. 


Laf.  Go  to,  rir;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for 
picking  a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate  ;  you  are  a 
vagabond,  and  no  true  traveller  :  you  are  more  saucy 
with  lords,  and  honourable  personages,  than  the  h^ 
raldry  of  your  birth  and  virtue  gives  you  commission. 
You  are  not  worth  another  word,  else.  I'd  call  you 
knave.     I  leave  you.  \Exit. 

Enter  Behtram. 

Par.  Good,  very  good ;  it  is  so  then. — Good, 
Tery  good  ;  let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 

Ber.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever ! 

Par.  What  is  the  matter,  sweet  heart  7 

Ber.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I   have 
sworn. 
I  will  not  bed  her. 

Pea:  What?  what,  sweet  heart? 

Ber.  O  my  ParoUes,  they  have  married  me  :— 
I'll  to  the  Tuscan  wars,  and  never  bed  her. 

Par.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
■The  tread  of  a  man's  foot :  to  the  wars  ! 

Ber.  There's   letters  from  my  mother ;  what  the 
import  is, 
I  know  not  yet. 

Par.  Ay,  that  would  be  known  :  To  the  wars,  mj 
boy,  to  the  wars  ! 
He  wears  his  honour  in  a  box  unseen. 
That  hugs  his  kicksy-wicksy'  here  at  home  ; 
Spending  his  manly  marrow  in  her  arms. 
Which  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curret 
Of  Mars's  fiery  steed  :    To  other  regions ! 
France  is  a  stable  :  we,  that  dwell  in't,  jades  ; 
Therefore,  to  the  war ! 

Ber.  It  shall  be  so  ;  I'll  send  her  to  my  house, 
Acouaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her. 
And  wherefore  I  am  fled ;  write  to  the  king 
That  which  I  durst  not  speak  :    His  present  gifl 
Shall  furnish  me  to  those  Italian  tielus, 
Where  noble  fellows  strike  :    War  is  no  strife 
To  the  dark  house,*  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capricio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure  ? 

her.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  roc. 
I'll  send  her  straight  away :  To-morrow 
I'll  to  the  wars,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

Par,  Why,  these  balls  bound  ;   there's  noise  in 
it.— 'Tis  hard ; 
A  young  man,  married,  is  a  man  that's  mur'd : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her  bravely  ;  go : 
The  king  has  aone  you  wrong;  but,  hiuh  I'iit  to. 

[ExeurU. 

SCENE  IV.     The  name.  Another  Room  in  t/u  tame- 
Enter  Helcjia  and  Clown. 

Hd.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly  ;   Is  she  well  ^ 

Clo.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  she  has  her  health  i 
she's  very  merry  ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well :  but  thanks 
be  given,  she's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing  i'lhe 
world  ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well. 

//It/.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail,  that 
she's  not  very  well? 

Clo.  Truly,  she's  very  well,  indeed,  biU  for  two 
thinfs. 

Kel.  What  two  things  ? 

Clo.  One,  that  she's  not  in  heaven,  whither  God 
send  her   quickly !   the  other,  that  she's  in   earth, 
from  whence  God  send  her  quickly  ! 
Enter  Parollcs. 

Par.  Bless  you,  mv  fortunate  lady  ! 

Htl,  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good-will  to  have 
mine  own  good  fi)rtuncs. 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on :  and 
to  keep  them  on,  have  them  still. — O,  my  knave  ! 
How  does  my  old  lady  ? 

Clo.  So  that  vou  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her 
noney,  I  would  she  did  as  you  say. 


1  A  cant  term  for  a  wife. 

3  The  dark  house  is  a  bouae  made  gloomy  by  din- 
eontent. 

3  Perhaps  the  old  saying, '  better  fed  than  U\ight,<  is 
alluded  to  here  as  In  a  prrcedine  scene,  where  the  clown 
•ays,  ♦!  will  show  myBtlfhinhlvfrd  and  lowlv  taught.' 

4  The  old  cony  remls  '  to  a  rnnipell'd  resiriitnl.' 

•  The  meaning  \ppear<  to  be,  tbat  th«  dsUjr  ofth* 


Par.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man  ;  for  many  a 
man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing  :  To 
say  nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to 
have  nothin?,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  ydur  title  ; 
which  is  witliin  a  very  little  of  nothing. 

Par.  Away,  thou'rt  a  knave. 

Cto.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knare 
thou  art  a  knave  ;  that  is,  before  me  thou  art  a 
knave  :  this  had  been  truth,  sir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool,  I  have  found  thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir  ?  or  were  you 
taueht  to  find  me  ?  The  search,  sir,  was  profitable , 
ana  much  fool  may  you  find  in  you,  even  to  tho 
world's  pleasure,  and  the  increase  of  laughter, 

Par.  A  good  knave,  iTaith,  and  well  ftd.* — 
Madam,  my  lord,  will  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  senous  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love, 
Whicn,  as  your  due,  time  claims,  he  does  acknow- 
ledge: 
But  puts  it  ofTby  a*  compell'd  restraint ; 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewed  with 

sweets. 
Which  thev  distil  now  in  the  curbed  lime,  1 

To  make  tne  coming  hour  o'erflow  with  joy,*  ^ 

And  pleasure  drown  the  brim.  'i 

Htl.  What's  his  will  elm?  '• 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'  lb»« 
king. 
And  make  thu  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 
Sirengthen'd  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need.* 

AeL  What  more  commands  h«  7 

Par.  That,  havmg  this  obtain'd,  you  presenllfj 
Attend  his  further  pfeasure. 

UeL  In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  will. 

Par.  I  shall  report  it  so. 

Hel.  I  pray  you.— Come,  sirrah.     [£«««m(. 

SCENE  v.    Another  Room  m  the  tarn*.    Enltr' 
Lafku  and  Bxrtram. 

L/tf.  But,  I  hope,  your  lordship  thinks  not  him  a 
soldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approoC 

Im/.  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Btr.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

La/.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true ;  I  took  this  lark 
for  a  bunting.' 

Ber.  I  do  assure  yoii,  my  lord,  be  ia  rerj  greathl 
knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant. 

Ija/,  I  have  then  sinned  against  his  experieneiL 
and  transgressed  against  his  valour ;  and  my  statt 
that  way  is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  ii 
my  heart  to  ropenU  Here  he  comes  ;  1  pray  ymtf 
make  us  friends,  I  will  pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  Paxollbs.  , 

Par.  These  things  shall  be  done,  sir. 

[To  Berts  AM. 

Laf.  Pray  you,  sir,  who's  his  tailor  7 

Par.  Sir? 

Luf.  O,  I  know  him  well :  Ay,  sir ;  he,  sir,  ia  ft 
good  workman,  a  very  good  tailor.  n 

Ber.  Is  she  gone  to  the  kina  7 

[Aside  to  PAROLUi. 

Par.  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night  7 

Par,  As  you'll  have  ber. 

Ber,  I  have  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  trcasor*! 
Given  order  for  our  homes,  and  lo-niehi. 
When  I  should  take  possessioo  of  the  bride, — 
And,  ere  I  do  begin, 

Ijqf.  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  lattar 
end  of  a  dinner  ;  but  one  that  lies  three-thiitis,  and 


he  7  J 


joys,  and  the  expectation  of  tbrm,  would  make  them 
more  delichlful   when  thry  come.    The  mrhed  Urn* 
means  the  lime  of  rpstralni,  irHoee  teani  neana  M 
want  of  whirh. 
0  A  specious  appears  nre  of  necewitv.  ^ 

7  The  bunting  nearly  rrsemble*  the  »ky-Iark|i* 
has  liulc  or  no  anng,  whVh  civtw  CMtimaiion  it)  ihs  sky- 
lark. 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


t7» 


uses  a  known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  vrith^ 
should  be  once  heard,  and  thrice  beaten. — God  save 
rou,  captain. 

Ber.  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord 
and  you,  monsieur  1 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run  into 
my  lord's  displeasure. 

Laf.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into't,  boots  and 
spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard  ;' 
and  out  of  it  you'll  run  again,  rather  than  suiTer 
question  for  your  residence. 

Ber.  It  may  be,  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

Lqf.  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at 
his  prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord  ;  and  believe 
tliis  of  me.  There  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ; 
the  soul  of  this  man  is  his  clothes:  trust  him  not  in 
matter  of  heavy  consequence  ;  I  have  kept  of  them 
tame,  and  know  their  natures. — Farewell,  monsieur: 
I  have  spoken  better  of  you,  than  you  have  or  wilP 
deserve  at  my  hand ;  but  we  must  do  good  arainsi 
evil,  [Exit. 

Peer.  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 

Ber.  I  think  so. 

Par.  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well;    and   common 
speech 
■^ives  him  a  worthy  pass.     Here  comes  my  clog. 

Enter  Helewa. 
Het.  1  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you, 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procur'd  his  leave 
For  present  parting  :  only,  he  desires 
:    Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Ber.  I  shall  obey  his  will. 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course. 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular :  prepar'd  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business  ;  therefore  am  I  found 
I   So  much  unsettled  :  This  drives  me  to  entreat  you, 
1  Tliat  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home  ; 
''  And  rather  muse,'  than  ask,  why  I  entreat  you  : 

For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem  ; 
■  And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need, 
Greater  than  shows  itself  at  the  first  view, 
To  you  that  know  them  not.    This  to  my  mother : 
[Giving  a  letter. 
'Twill  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you  ;  so 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  say. 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 
Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 
Het.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that. 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  fail'd 
•To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go : 
My  haste  is  very  great :  Farewell,  hie  home. 
Mel.  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 
Ber.  Well,  what  would  you  say  ? 

Het.  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe  ;* 
Nor  dare  I  say,  'tis  mine  ;  and  yet  it  is  ; 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 
Ber.  What  would  you  have  ? 

Hel,  Something  ;  and  scarce  so  much : — nothing, 

indeed. — 
I  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would :    my  lord — 
'faith,  yes  ; — 
Strangers  and  foes,  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 
Ber,  I  pray  you  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 
Hel.  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  lord. 
Ber.  Where  are  my  other  men,  monsieur  ? — Fare- 
well. [Exit  Heleka. 
Go  thou  toward  home  ;  where  I  will  never  come. 


I  1  It  was  a  piece  of  foolery  practised  at  city  entertain- 
knents,  when  an  allowed  fool  or  jester  was  in  fashion, 
JTor  him  to  jump  into  a  large  deep  custard  set  for  the  pur- 

rse,  to  cause  laughter  among  the  '  barren  spectators.' 
,  i  The  first  folio  reads,  '  than  you  have  or  will  to  de- 
jerve.' — Perhaps  the  word  tcit  was  omitted,  the  second 
jTolio  omits  to. 

i  To  mu««  !•  «e  wender.  4  Foww,  or  ows. 


Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the  drum  :  — 
Away,  and  for  our  flight. 

Par  Bravely,  cora'gio ! 

[Exeunt 

ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.     Florence.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's 
Palace,     Flourish.     Enter  the  Duke  o/"  Florence, 
attended  ;  two  French  Lords,  and  others. 
Duke.  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you 
heard 
The  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war; 
Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth. 
And  more  thirst  after. 

1  Z/ord.  Holy  seems  the  quarrel 
Upon  your  grace's  part ;  black  and  fearful 

On  the  opposer. 
Duke.    Therefore  we  marvel  much,  our  cousin 
France 
Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 

2  Lord.  Good  my  lord, 
The  reasons  of  our  state  I  cannot  yield,* 

But  like  a  common  and  an  outward  man,* 
That  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
By  self-unable  motion  ;'  therefore  dare  not 
Say  what  I  think  of  it ;  since  I  have  found 
Myself  in    my  uncertain  grounds  to  fail 
As  often  as  I  guess'd. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

2  Lord.  But  lam  sure,  the  younger  of  our  nature,* 
That  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will,  tfay  by  day, 
Come  here  for  physic. 

Duke,  Welcome  shall  they  be  ; 

And  all  the  honours,  that  can  fly  from  us. 
Shall  on  them  settle.     You  know  your  places  well ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell : 
To-morrow  to  the  field.  [Flourish,     Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Count- 
ess's Palace.     Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had 
it,  save,  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  a 
very  melancholy  man. 

Count.  By  what  observance,  I  pray  you  ? 

Clo.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing, 
mend  the  rufl^,'  and  sing ;  ask  questions,  and  sing ; 
pick  his  teeth,  and  sing  ;  I  know  a  man  that  had 
this  trick  of  melancholy,  sold  a  goodly  manor  for  a 
song. 

Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  he 
means  to  come.  [Opening  a  letter, 

Clo.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  I  was  at 
court ;  our  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'  the  country 
are  nothing  like  your  old  ling  and  your  Isbels  o'the 
court :  the  brains  of  my  Cupid's  knocked  out ;  and 
I  begin  to  love,  as  an  old  man  loves  money,  with 
no  stomach. 

Count.  What  have  we  here  ? 

Clo.  E'en  that  you  have  there.  [Exit. 

Count.  [Reads.]  /  have  sent  you  a  daughter-in- 
law  :  she  hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone  me. 
I  have  wedded  her,  not  bedded  her;  and  sworn  to 
make  the  not  eternal.  You  shall  hear,  I  am  run 
away ;  know  it,  before  the  report  come.  If  there  be 
breadth  enough  in  the  world,  I  will  hold  a  -long  dit- 
tance.     My  duty  to  you. 

Your  unfortunate  son, 

Bertram. 
This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king ; 
To  pluck  his  indignation  on  thy  head, 


6  i.  e.  I  cannot  inform  you  of  the  reasons. 

Q  One  not  in  the  secret  of  affairs :  so  inward  in  a 
contrary  sense. 

7  Warburton  and  Upton  are  of  opinion  that  we  should 
read,  '  By  self  unable  notion.' 

8  As  we  say  at  present,  our  young  fellows. 

9  The  tops  of  the  boots  in  Shakspeare's  time  turned 
down,  and  hung  loosely  over  the  leg.  The  folding  part 
or  top  was  the  ruff.  It  waa  of  ■oiler  leather  than  the 
boot,  and  often  fringed. 


en 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Act  m. 


By  the  mispnzing  of  a  maid  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire. 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo.  O  madam,  yonder  is  heavy  news  within, 
between  two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Count.  What  is  the  mater  f 

Clo,  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort,  in  the  news, 
some  comK>rt ;  your  son  will  not  be  killed  so  soon 
as  I  thought  he  would. 

CoutU.  Why  should  he  be  killed  7 

Clo.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear 
he  does  :  the  danger  is  in  standing  to't ;  that's  the 
loss  of  men,  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children. 
Here  they  come,  will  tell  you  more  ;  for  my  part,  I 
only  hear,  your  son  was  run  away.  [ErU  Clown. 
Enter  Helena  and  two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Save  you,  good  madam. 

Hel.  Madam,  my  lord  is  gone,  for  ever  gone. 

2  CrenL  Do  not  say  so. 

Count,  Think  upon  patience. — ^'Pray  you,  gentle- 
men,— 
I  have  felt  so  many  nuirks  of  joy,  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  or  neither,  on  the  start. 
Can  woman'  me  unlo't :— Where  is  my  son,  I  pray 
you  ? 
2  Gent,  Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of 
Florence : 
We  met  him  thitherward  ;  from  thence  we  csme. 
And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  court, 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

Jiel,  Look  on  his  letter,  madam  ;  here's  my  pass- 
port. 
[Reads.]      When  thou  canst  gel  the  ring  upon  my 
finger^  tohich  never  thall  come  ^  and  show  me 
a  child  begotten  of  thy  body,  that  I  am  father  to, 
then  call  me  huaband  :  but  in  tuch  a  then  /  write 
a  never. 
This  is  a  dreadful  sentence  ! 

Count  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  7 

1  Gent.  Ay,  madam  ; 
And,  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

Count.  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  nave  a  better  cheer  ; 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  are  thine,* 
Thou  robust  me  of  a  moiety :  He  was  my  son ; 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood. 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — Towards  Florence  is  he  7 

2  Gent,  Ay,  madam. 

Count.  And  to  be  a  soldier  7 

2  Omt.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose  :  and,  belicve't. 
The  duke  will  lay  upou  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither? 

1  Gent.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of 
speed. 

Hd.  [Reads.]     T\U  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing 
in  France, 
Tis  bitter  ! 

Count.  Find  you  that  there  7 

Hel,  Ay,  madam. 

1  Gent,  'Tis  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply, 
which 
His  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count,  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife ! 
There's  nothing  here,  that  is  too  good  for  him, 
But  only  she  ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord. 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon, 
And  call  her  hourly,  mistress.     Who  was  with  him  ? 


1  i.  e.  affect  me  suddenly  aiid  deeply,  as  our  sex  are 
tuualljr  affected. 

3  I.  e.  when  you  can  get  the  ring  which  is  on  my  fin- 
ger Into  your  possession. 

5  Ifthou  keepest  all  thy  Borrows  to  thyself:  an  ellip- 
tical expression  for  '  all  the  griefs  that  arc  thine.' 

4  This  passa^  as  it  stands  is  very  obscure  ;  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  somrthliis;  i»  omitted  after  mucA.  War- 
Duiion  interprets  it,  '  That  his  vices  stand  him  in  stead 
of  virtues.'  .\ntl  Heath  thought  the  meaning  was  :— 
'  Thix  fellow  hsth  a  deal  too  much  of  that  which  alone 
can  hold  or  judge  that  he  has  much  in  him  ;'  i.  e.  fully 
and  Ignorance. 

6  In  reply  tb  the  gentleman's  declaration  that  they 
ars  har  servants,  the  couniesn  answers — no  ctherwite 
Uun  as  sh«  rwaru  die  nn«  offloas  of  oivlliiy^ 
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1  Gent,  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was't  not , 

1  Gent.  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count,  A  very  tamted  fellow  and  &11  of  wicked 
ness. 
My  son  corrupts  a  welMerived  iMture 
With  his  inducement. 

1  Gent,  Indeed,  good  lady, 
The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that,  too  much. 
Which  holds  him  much  to  have.* 

Count.  You  are  welcome,  gentlemen, 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  sec  my  son. 
To  tell  him  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses  :  more  111  entreat  yon 
Written  to  bear  along. 

2  Gent.  We  serve  you,  madam, 
In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count.  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies.* 
Will  von  draw  near  ? 

[Exeunt  Countess  and  GentleiBMb 

Hel.  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothing  in  France, 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife ! 
Thou  sTialt  have  none,  Rousillon.  none  in  Frances 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord  !  is't  I  J 

That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  none-sparing  war  7  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  I 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyw^  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  7  O  you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  violent  speed  of  fire, 
Fly  with  false  aim;  more  uie    still-piecing*  air, 
That  sings  with  piercing,  do  not  toucn  my  lord ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  him,  I  set  him  there ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitifT  that  do  hold  him  to  it ; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected  ;  better  'twere, 
I  met  the  ravin'  hon  when  he  roar'd 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger  ;  better  'twer* 
That  all  the  miseries,  which  nature  owes. 
Were  mine  at  once :  No,  come  thou  home,  Ronaillaf^ 
Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wms  a  sou-,  -  n 

As  oA  it  loses  all.*    I  will  be  gone  :  *  k 

My  being  here  it  is,  that  holds  thee  hence : 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do't  7  no,  no,  although 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house. 
And  angels  ofhc'd  all :  I  will  be  gone  ; 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight, 
To  consolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night :  end,  day! 
For,  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  111  steal  away. 

SCENE  in.     Florence.    Be/bre tA«  Duke's  Pofaei.  < 
Flourish.      Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,   B»»«   i 
TRAM,  Lords,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  other*. 
Duke.   The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art ;  and  we. 

Great  in  our  hope,  lav  our  best  love  and  credence, 

Upon  thy  promising  lortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  h  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength  ;  but  vet 

We'll  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake,        '', 

To  the  extreme  edge  of  hazard.* 
Duke.  Then  go  thou  foMli  J 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm," 

As  thy  auspicious  mistress ! 
Ber,  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file : 


6  The  old  copy  reads,  etill-peering.  The  emen.la- 
tion  was  adopted  by  Steevens :  ttul-ptrcing  is  will 
reuniting ;  peecin^  is  the  old  orthosrntii.v  ,.i  ri,.>  wmi. 
I  must  conless  chat  I  should  give  th<< 

padnr,  I.  c.  stiH-moving,  as  more  ui 

7  That  is  the  ror rnous  or  ravenlii_  .. 

S  The  sense  is,  ■  From  that  place,  nlieu  al)  ihe^- 
vantages  that  honour  usually  reaps  from  the  ilangftk 
rushes  upon,  is  only  a  scar  m  testimony  of  lis  brav«(fi 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  often  is  the  cause  of  losing  all 
even  life  itself.' 

9  So  in  Shakspeare's  UOth  Sonnet : 

'  But  bears  it  out.  even  to  the  fdgr  of  doom.' 

10  In  K  Richard  UI.  w*  have : 

'  /VMM*  tod  vlocry  itt  on  thy  AeM  * 


AIX'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 
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Make  mo  but  like  my  thoughts  ;  and  I  shallprove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  rV.    Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Count- 
ess's Palace.    Knter  Countess  and  Steward. 

Count.  Alas !  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of  her  ? 
Might  you  not  know,  she  would  do  as  she  has  done, 
By  sending  me  a  letter  ?    Read  it  again. 

Stew.  I  am  Saint  Jaques^'  pilgrim,  thither  gone  ; 

Ambitiotis  love  hath  so  in  me  offended, 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 

IVith  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that  from  the  bloody  course  of  war. 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie; 
Jiless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far, 

His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify  : 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive  ; 

I,  his  despiteful  Juno,^  sevi  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live, 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth : 
He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  and  me 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free. 

Count.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mUdest 

words ! 

Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice'  so  much, 
As  lettmg  her  pass  so  ;  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents, 
.Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me,  madam : 

Ifl  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'en ;  and  yet  she  writes, 
Pursuit  would  be  in  vain. 

Count.  What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ?  he  cannot  thrive. 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wrath 
Of  greatest  justice. — Write,  write,  Rinaldo, 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife  ; 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth. 
That  he  does  weigh*  too  light :   my  greatest  grief, 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it,  set  down  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger  : — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone, 
He  will  return ;  and  hope  I  may,  that  she. 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
Led  hitner  by  pure  love  :  which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  in  sense 
To  make  distinction  : — Provide  this  messenger  :— 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak  ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.  Without  the  Walls  of  Florence.  A 
Tucket  afar  off.  Enter  an  old  Widow  of  Florence, 
Diana,  Violenta,  Mariana,  and  other  Citi- 
zens. 

Wid.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approach  the 
city,  we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

Dia.  They  say,  the  French  count  has  done  most 
honourable  service. 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  has  taken  their  great- 
est commander  ;  and  that  with  his  own  hand  he  slew 
the  duke's  brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour  ;  they 
are  gone  a  contrary  way  :  hark  !  you  may  know  by 
their  trumpets. 

Mar.  Come,  let's  return  again,  and  suffice  our- 
selves with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana,  take 
heed  of  this  French  earl :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is 
her  name ;  and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 
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Wid.  I  have  told  my  neighbour,  how  you  have 
been  solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave  ;  hang  him  !  one  Pa- 
roUes  ;  a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions' 
for  the  young  earl. — Beware  of  them,  Diana  ;  their 
promises,  enticements,  oalhs,  tokens,  and  all  these 
engines  of  lust,  are  not  the  things  they  go  under:* 
many  a  maid  hath  been  seduced  by  them  ;  and  the 
misery  is,  example,  that  so  terrible  shows  in  the 
wreck  of  maidenhead,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade 
succession,  but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs 
that  threaten  them.  I  hope,  I  need  not  to  advise  you 
further  ;  but,  1  hope,  your  own  grace  will  keep  you 
where  you  are,  though  there  were  no  further  danger 
known,  but  the  modesty  which  is  so  lost. 

Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Helena,  in  the  dress  of  a  Pilgrim, 

Wid.  I  hope  so. Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim  ; 

I  know  she  will  lie  at  my  house  :  thither  they  send 

one  another :  I'll  question  her. — 

God  save  you,  pilgrim !  Whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Hel.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  grand. 
Where  do  the  palmers'  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you  ? 

Wid.  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  port. 

Hel.  Is  this  the  way  ? 

Wid.  Ay,  marry,  is  it. — Hark  you  ; 

[A  march  afar  qff. 
They  come  this  way : — If  you  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim, 
But  till  the  troops  come  by, 
I  will  conduct  you  where  you  shall  be  lodg'd  ; 
The  rather,  for,  I  think,  I  know  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

Hel.  Is  it  yourself? 

Wid.  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

Hel.  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Wid.  You  came,  I  think,  from  France  ? 

Hel.  I  did  so. 

Wid.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours, 
That  has  done  worthy  service. 

Hd.  His  name,  I  pray  you- 

Dia.  The  count  Rousillon  ;  Know  you  such  a  one  1 

Hel.  But  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of  him  , 
His  face  I  know  not. 

Dia.  Whatsoe'er  he  is. 

He's  bravely  taken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 
As  'tis  reported,  for*  the  king  had  married  him 
Against  his  liking  :  Think  you  it  is  so  ? 

Hd.  Ay,  surely,  mere  the  truth  ;'  I  know  his  lady. 

Dia.  There  is  a  gentleman,  that  serves  the  count, 
Reports  but  coarsely  of  her. 

Hd.  What's  his  name  ? 

Dia.  Monsieur  ParoUes. 

Hel.  O,  I  believe  with  him, 

In  argument  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  the  great  count  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  have  her  name  repeated  ;  all  her  deserving 
Is  a  reserved  honesty,  and  that 
I  have  not  heard  examin'd.'" 

Dia.  Alas,  poor  lady  ! 

'Tis  a  hard  bondage,  to  become  the  wife 
Of  a  detesting  lord. 

Wid.  Ay,right ;  good  creature, wheresoe'er  she  is," 
Herheart  weighs  sadly :  this  young  maid  might  do  her 
A  shrewd  turn,  if  she  pleas'd. 

Hel.  How  do  you  mean  9 

May  be,  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose. 

Wid,  He  does,  indeed  ; 

And  brokes'  *  with  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 


1  At  Orleans  was  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Jaques,  to 
which  pilgrims  ttirmerly  used  to  resort,  to  adore  a  part  of 
the  cross  protended  to  be  found  there.  See  Heylin's 
France  Painted  to  the  Life,  16.56,  p.  270 — 6. 

2  AUiidin?  to  the  story  of  Hercules. 

3  i.  e.  discretion  or  thought. 

4  Weigh  here  means  to  value  or  esteem. 

5  Suggestions  are  tempiatioyis. 

6  They  are  not  the  things  for  which  their  names 
would  make  them  pass.  To  go  under  the  name  of  so 
and  80  is  a  common  expression. 

7  Pilgrims ;  so  called  from  a  staff  or  bough  of  palm 
they  were  wont  to  carry,  especially  such  as  had  visited 
the  holy  places  at  Jerusalem.     Johnson  has   given 
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Siavely'3  account  of  the  difference  between  apo/mcr  and 
a  pilgrim  in  his  Dictionary. 

ft  For,  here  and  in  other  places,  signifies  cause,  which 
Tooke  says  is  always  its  signification. 

9  i.  e.  the  mere  truth,  or  merely  the  truth.     Mere  was 
used  in  the  sense  of  simple,  ab-^olute,  decided. 

10  That  is,  quesHoned,  doubted. 

11  The  old  copy  read"  : 

'  I  write  good  creature,  wheresoe'er  she  is.' 
Malone  once  deemed  this  an  error,  and  proposed,  •  .9 
right  good  creature,'  which  was  admitted  into  the  text, 
but  he  subsequently  thought  that  the  old  reading  wa« 
correct. 

12  Deals  with  panders 
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ALL'S  WELL  THAT  EXDS  WEU* 


Act  m. 


Corrupt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid : 

But  she  is  arm'd  for  him,  and  keep«  her  guard 

In  honestest  defence. 

Enter,  voilh  Drum  and  Colours,  a  party  of  the  Flo- 
rentine Army,  Bertkam,  ana  Parolles. 

Mar.  The  gods  forbid  else  ! 

Wtd.  So.  now  they  come  :•— 

That  is  Antonio,  the  duke's  eldest  son  ; 
Thai,  Escalus. 

Hel.  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

Did.  He; 

That  with  the  plume  :  'tis  a  most  gallant  fellow ; 
I  would,  he  lov'd  his  wife  :  if  he  were  honester, 
He  were  much  goodlier : — Is't  not  a  handsome  gen- 
tleman ? 

HeL  I  like  him  welL 

Dia.  'Tis  pity,  he  is  not  honest:   Yond's  that 
same  knave, 
That  leads  him  to  these  places  ;'   were  I  his  lady, 
I'd  poison  that  vile  rascal. 

Jtel.  Which  is  he  ? 

Dia.  That  jack-ui-apes  with  scarfs  :  Why  is  be 
melancholy  ? 

Hel.  Perchance  he's  hurt  i'the  battle. 

Par.  Lose  our  drum !   well. 

Mar.  He's  shrewdly  vexed  at  something  :  Look, 
he  has  spied  us. 

IVii.  Marry,  hang  you  ! 

Mar.  And  your  courtesy,  for  a  ring-carrier ! 

\EjKunt  Bertram,  Parolles,  Officers, 
and  Soldiers. 

Wid.  The  troop  is  past :    Come,  pilgrim,  I  will 
bring  you 
Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoin'd  penitents. 
There's  four  or  five,  to  great  Saint  Jaques  bound. 
Already  at  my  house. 

Htl.  I  humbly  thank  you  : 

Please  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid, 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge,  and  thanking, 
Shall  be  for  mc  ;   and,  to  requite  you  further, 
I  will  bestow  some  precepts  on  this  virgin, 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both.         We'll  take  your  offer  kindly.  [Ex€unt. 

SCENE  VI.    Camp  b^ore  Florence.    Enter  Ber- 
tram, and  the  two  French  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to't :  let  him 
have  his  wav. 

2  L/n-d.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding,* 
hold  me  no  more  in  vour  respect. 

1  fyyrd.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 
,    JBer.  Do  vou  think,  I  am  so  far  deceived  in  him  7 

1  lytrd.  Believe  it,  my  lord,  in  mine  own  direct 
knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him, 
as  my  kmsman,  he's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  in- 
finite and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-brecker, 
the  owner  of  no  one  good  quality  worthy  your  lord- 
ship's entertainment. 

2  Lord.  It  were  fit  you  knew  him  ;  lest,  reposing 
too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not,  he  miglit,  at 
some  great  and  trusty  business,  in  a  main  danger, 
fail  you. 

JBer.  I  would,  I  knew  in  what  particular  action  to 
try  him. 

2  Lord.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  off  ids 
drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently  undertake 
to  do. 

1  Ijyrd.  I,  wit^  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  sud- 
denly surprise  him  ;  sucn  I  will  have,  whom.  I  am 
rare,  he  knows  not  fix>m  the  enemy :  we  will  bind 

I  Theobald  thoiirhl  that  we  should  rvad  pace*  ;  but 
we  may  suppose  (he  place*  alluded  to  be  the  houses  or 
pimps  anil  panders. 

a  A  Mlitinf  is  a  paltry  fellow,  a  coward. 

8  The  ramp.  It  iteema  lo  have  been  a  new-fan^lcd 
term  at  tliis  time,  intrrxiuced  from  the  Low  Count  >■, 

4  The  old  copy  reads  our*.  The  emendation  is  Theo- 
bald's. 

6  This  was  a  common  phrase  for  ill  treatment. 

«  A  phrase  for  at  any  rate.  Sometimes,  'at  any 
Hand.'  '  ' 


7  I  would  recover  the  lost  drum  or  another,  nr  die  to 
the  attempt     An  epitaph  then  nsiiatlv  )»                '  't. 

8  The  tfi7erHmn*  (if  Parolles  have  ni'i  li 
those  of  the  schoolmen,  as  the  rtimmc 

ed  : — hilt  d^lemrntutnre  ihed'Jflrultirthr 

tpr.     Mr.  BosweMareiies  that  the  pennir  ■" 

coiiW  n>H  well  encourage  him  in  his  crrt.i  y 
are  those  distinrt  actions  nereasarily  coi 

9  Sleevens  has  mistaken  this  pass^i:  ' 
right.  Bertram's  meaningis,  thai  he  wi.  ^ 
doinitr  all  that  It  is  poeafble  for  soldiership  .n  mci-i.  U« 
was  nut  yet  certain  of  his  cowardice. 


and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he  shall  suppose  no  other 
but  that  he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer'  of  the  adver- 
saries, when  we  bring  him  to  our  tents  :  Be  but  your 
lordship  present  at  hu  examination  ;  if  he  do  not,  for 
the  promise  of  his  life,  and  in  the  highest  compulsion 
of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray  you,  and  deliver  all  the 
intelligence  in  his  power  against  you,  and  that  with  . 
the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath,  nerer  trust 
my  judgment  in  any  thing. 

2  Lard.  O,  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch 
his  drum  ;  he  says,  he  has  a  stratagem  for'l :  when 
your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in't, 
and  to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ore*  will 
be  melted,  if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's  enter- 
tainment,' your  incliaing  cannot  he  removed.  Here 
he  comes. 

Enter  Parolles. 

1  Lard.  O,  for  the  love  of  lauehter,  hinder  not  the 
humour  ofhiis  design;  let  him  letch  off  his  drum  in 
any  hand.* 

Ber.  How  now,  monsieur  7  this  drum  sticks  sorelj 
in  your  disposition. 

S  Lord.  A  pox  on't,  let  it  go  ;  'tis  but  a  dnun. 

Par.  But  a  drum !  Is't  but  a  drum  ?  A  drum  ao 
lost ! — There  was  an  excellent  command  !  to  charge 
in  with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend 
our  own  soldiers. 

2  /jard.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  service  ;  it  was  a  disaster  of  war  that 
Ciusar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had 
been  there  to  command. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  sno 
cess  :  some  dishonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of  that 
drum ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Par.  It  might  iiave  been  recovered. 

Ber.  It  might,  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  lo  be  recovered  :  but  that  the  merit  of 
service  is  seldom  attri  ui  -d  to  the  true  and  exact 
iierformer,  I  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or 
nicjaret.'' 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to't,  monsieur, 
if  you  think  your  mystery  in  stratiigem  can  bring  this 
instniroent  of  honour  again  into  his  native  quarter, 
be  magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go  on  ;  I  niO 
grace  the  attempt  for  a  worthv  'exploit  :  if  you  speed 
well  in  it,  the  duke  shall  bo.h  speak  of  it,  and  ex- 
tend to  you  what  fiirther  becomes  nis  greatness,  even 
to  the  utmost  svllable  of  your  worthiness. 

Par.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  i-ndertake  it. 

Ber.   But  yon  must  no:  now  slumber  in  if. 

Par.  I'll  al>out  it  this  evening  :  and  I  "ill  pre- 
sently pen  down  my  dilemma-^,*  encourage  myself 
in  my  certainly,  put  myself  into  my  mortal  pre(iara- 
tion,  and,  by  niidnitfht,  look  to  hear  further  from  me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace,  yoa 
are  gone  about  it  ? 

Par.  I  kno\.'  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my 
lord  ;  but  the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.  I  know,  thou  art  valiant ;  and.  to  the  possi- 
bility of  thy  soldiership,  will  subacrioe  for  the';.* 
FarewclL 

Par.  I  love  not  many  words.  [EA. 

1  Ijord.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water. — Is  not 
this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord  7  thai  so  conliiiinily 
seems  lo  undertake  this  business,  which  he  knows 
is  not  to  be  done  ;  damn^  himself  to  do,  and  daret 
better  be  damned  than  lo  do'l. 

2  Lord.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  w« 
do  :  certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  liimselr  into  a 
man's  favour,  and,  for  a  week,  escape  a  great  deal 
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of  discoveries  ;  but  when  you  find  him  out,  you  have 
liiin  ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think,  he  will  make  no  deed 
at  all  of  thisj  that  so  seriously  he  does  address  him- 
self unto  ? 

1  Lord.  None  in  the  world ;  but  return  with  an 
invention,  and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable 
lies;  but  we  have  almost  embossed  him,'  you  shall 
see  his  fall  to-night ;  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your 
lordship's  respect. 

2  Lord.  We  will  make  you  some  sport  with  the 
fox,  ere  we  case  him.*  He  was  first  smoked  by  the 
old  lord  Lafeu  :  when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted, 
tell  me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him  ;  which  you 
shall  see  this  very  night. 

1  Lord.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs  ;  he  shall  be 
caught. 
Ber.  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

1  Lord.  As't  please  your  lordship  :  rll  leave  you. 

[Exit. 
Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,and  show  you 
The  lass  I  spoke  of. 

2  Lord.  But,  you  say,  site's  honest. 
Ber.  That's  all  the  fault:  I  spoke  with  her  but  once, 

And  found  her  wondrous  cold  ;  but  1  sent  to  her, 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i'the  wind,' 
Tokens  and  letters  which  she  did  resend  ; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done  :  She's  a  fair  creature  : 
Will  you  go  see  her  ? 

2  Lord.  With  all  ray  heart,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.    Florence.    A  Room  in  tlic.  Widow's 
House.    Enter  Hsi-ena  and  Widow. 

Hel.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  she, 
J  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  further, 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  I  work  upon.* 

Wid.  Though  my  estate  be  fallen,  I  was  well  born, 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  businesses ; 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  staining  act. 

Hel.^  Nor  would  I  wish  you. 

First,  give  me  trust,  the  count  he  is  my  husband  ; 
And,  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  1  have  spoken, 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word  ;  and  then  you  cannot, 
By  the  good  aid  that  i  of  you  shall  borrow, 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wid.  I  should  believe  you  ; 

For  you  have  show'd  me  that,  which  well  approves 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

Hel.  Take  this  purse  of  gold, 

And  let  me  bu}'  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
Which  I  will  overpay,  and  pay  again, 
When  I  have  found  it.    The  count  he  woos  your 

daughter, 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty, 
Resolves  to  carry  her  ;  let  tier,  in  fine,  consent. 
As  we'll  direct  her  how  'tis  best  to  bear  it. 
Now  his  important'  blood  will  nought  deny 
That  she'll  demand  :  A  ring  the  county^  wears 
That  downward  hath  succeeded  in  his  house, 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  descents 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice  ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire, 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

Wid.  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 
•  Hel.  You  see  it  lawful  then  :  It  is  no  more. 


1  That  is,  almost  run  kirn  down.  An  emboss'd  stag 
is  one  so  hard  chased  that  it  foaras  at  the  mouth.  V. 
note  on  The  Indi'.etion  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 

2  Before  we  strip  him  naked,  or  unmask  him. 

8  This  proverbial  ])hrase  is  noted  by  Ray,  p.  216,  ed. 
1737.  It  is  thus  explained  by  old  Colgrave :  '  Eslte  st/r 
vent.  To  be  in  the  wind,  or  to  have  the  wind  of.  To 
get  the  wind,  advantage,  upper  handoj ;  to  have  a 
man  under  his  lee.' 

4  i.  e.  by  discovering  herself  to  the  Count. 

6  Xmportant,heTe  and  in  other  places,  is  used  for  im- 
portunate. Mr.  Tyrwhiu  says,  that  important  may  be 
from  the  French  emportanL 

9  i.  e.  the  Count. 


But  that  your  daughter,  ere  she  seems  as  won, 
Desires  this^ring  ;  appoints  him  an  encounter  ; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time. 
Herself  most  chastely  absent:   aflerlhis. 
To  marry  her,  I'll  add  three  tiiousand  crowna 
To  what  is  past  already. 

Wul.  I  have  yielded ; 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  persever, 
That  time  and  place,  with  this  deceit  so  lawful, 
May  prove  coherent.     Every  night  he  comes 
With  musics  of  all  sorts,  and  songs  compos'd 
To  her  unworthiness  ;  It  nothing  steads  us. 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves  :'  for  he  persists, 
As  if  his  life  lay  on't. 

Hel.  Why  then,  to-night 

Let  us  assay  our  plot;  which,  if  it  speed. 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed. 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ; 
Where  both  not  sin,  and  yet  a  sinful  fact :' 
But  let's  about  it.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.   Without  the FlorenUne  Camp.    Enter 
.first  Lord,  withfice  or  six  Soldiers  in  ambush. 

1  Lord.  He  can  come  no  other  way  but  by  this 
hedge'  corner  :  When  you  sally  upon  him,  speak 
what  terrible  language  you  will  ;  though  you  under- 
stand it  not  yourselves,  no  matter :  for  we  must  not 
seem  to  understand  him ;  unless  some  one  among 
us,  whom  we  must  produce  for  an  interpreter. 

I  Sold.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  mterpreter. 

1  Lord.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows  he 
not  thy  voice  ? 

1  Sold.  No,  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

1  Lord.  But  what  linsy-vvoolsy  hast  thou  to  speak 
to  us  again  ? 

1  Sold.  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 

1  Lord.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of  stran- 
gers i'the  adversary's  entertainment.'  Now  he  hath 
a  smack  of  all  neighbouring  langnages  ;  therefore 
we  must  every  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not 
to  know  what  we  speak  one  to  another ;  so  we 
seem  to  know,  is  to  know  straight  our  purpose  :'° 
chough's' '  language, gabble  enough  and  good  enough. 
As  for  you,  interpreter,  you  must  seem  very  poli- 
tic. But  couch,  ho !  here  he  comes  j  to  beguila 
two  hours  in  a  sleep,  and  then  to  return  and  swear 
the  lies  he  forges. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock :  within  these  three  hours 
'twill  be  time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I 
say  r  have  done  ?  It  must  be  a  very  plausible  in- 
vention that  carries  it :  They  begin  to  smoke  me  ; 
and  disgraces  have  of  late  knocked  too  often  at  my 
door.  I  find  my  tongue  is  too  fool-hardy  ;  but  my 
heart  hath  the  fear  of  Mars  before  it,  and  of  his 
creatures,  not  daring  the  reports  of  my  tongue. 

I  Lord.  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er  thine  own 
tongue  was  guilty  of.  [Aside, 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  under- 
take the  recovery  of  tins  drum  ;  being  not  ignorant 
of  the  impossibility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  such 
purpose  ?  I  must  give  myself  some  hurts,  and  say, 
I  got  them  in  exploit :  Yet  slight  ones  will  not  car- 
ry it :  They  will  say.  Came  you  oif  with  so  little  ? 
and   great    ones   I   dare   not   give.     Wherefore? 


7  From  under  our  windows. 

8  This  gingling  riddle  may  be  thus  briefly  explained. 
Bertram's  ia  a  wicked  intention,  though  tlie  act  he  com- 
mits is  lawful.  Helen's  is  both  a  lawful  iinciition  and  a 
lawful  deed.  The  fact  as  relates  to  Bertram  was  si7i~ 
ful,  because  he  intended  to  commit  adultery;  yet  nei- 
ther  he  nor  Helena  actualbj  sinned. 

9  i.  e.  foreign  troops  in  the  enemy's  pay. 

10  The  sense  of  this  very  obscuie  passage  appear*, 
from  the  context,  to  be  :  'we  must  each  ftncy  a  jargon 
for  himself,  without  aiming  to  be  understood  by  each 
other  ;  for,  provided  we  appear  to  understand,  that  will 

jbe  sufficient,'    1  suspect  that  a  word  or  two  is  omitted, 
'     11  A  bfa-d  of  the  jack-daw  kind 
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Act  Vr 


what'f  the  ingtance?*  Tongue,  I  must  put  you 
into  a  butterwoman's  mouth,  and  buy  another  of 
Bajazet's  mute,'  if  you  prattle  me  into  these  peril*. 

1  Lord.  Is  it  possible,  he  should  know  what  he 
IS,  and  be  that  he  is  ?  [Atide. 

Par.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would 
serve  the  tu.n ;  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish 
sword. 

1  Lard.  We  cannot  afford  you  so.  [Aside. 

Par.  Or  the  baring*  of  my  beard  ;  and  to  say,  it 
was  in  stratagem. 

1  lAtrd.  'Twould  not  do.  [Aside. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say,  I  was 
stripped. 

1  Lord.  Hardly  serve.  [Aside. 

Par.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window 
of  the  citadel 

1  Ijord.  How  deep  7  [Aside. 

Par.  Thirty  fathom. 

1  LotxL  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce  make 
that  be  believed.  [Aside. 

Par.  I  would,  I  had  anv  drum  of  the  enemy's  ; 
I  would  swear,  I  recovered  it. 

1  Lord.  You  shall  hear  one  anon.  [Aside. 

Par.  A  drum  now  of  the  enemy's  I 

[Alarum  toilhin. 

1  Lord.  Throea  movousus,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

All.   Cargo,  cargo,  viUianda  par  corbo,  cargo. 

Par.  O !  ransom,  ransom : — Do  not  hide  mine 
eyes.  [^^  *^<  ^i"*  '""^  bUnt^fM  him. 

1  Sold.  Boskos  throtnuldo  boskos. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  regiment. 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  langtiaj^e  : 
If  there  be  hero  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me, 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
I'he  Florentine. 

I  Sold.  Boskos  vauvado:— 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue: 

Kertlybonto  : Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par  Oh! 

1  Sold,  O  pray,  pray,  pray. 

Manka  revania  dtdehe, 

1  Lord.  Osembi  dulchos  wituorea. 

1  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet; 
And,  hoodwinkM  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee  :  haply,  thou  may'st  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  liie. 

Par.  O,  let  me  live, 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I'll  show. 
Their  force,  their  purposes :  nay,  Til  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully  7 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

1  Sold.  Aeordo  linta. 

Come  on,  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Eiril,  un/APAROLLSS  guarded. 

1  Lord.  Go,  tell  the   count    Ruusillon,   and    my 

brother, 
We  have  caught  tho  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 

muffled. 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2  Sold.  Captain,  I  will 

I  I^rd.  He  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves  ;— 
Inform  'em  that. 

t  Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

1  Lard.  Till  then,  I'll  keep  him  dark,  and  safely 
lock'd.  [ExeunL 


1  Tho  proof. 

9  The  old  cnpjr  reads  mule.  The  emendation  was 
made  by  Warburtnn. 

3  I.  e.  the  shaving  of  my  beard.  To  bare  anciently 
signified  to  shavr. 

4.  i.  p.  ncainst  his  determined  resolution  never  to  co- 
habit with  Helena. 

6  The  sense  is — we  never  swear  by  what  is  not  holy, 
but  '.ake  to  witness  the  Highest,  the  Divinity. 

6  Heath's  aiiempi  at  explanation  of  this  very  obacnre 
passage  does  not  satisfy  me.  It  appears  to  be  corrupt ; 
and,  afler  much  attention  tn  its  probable  meaninK,  and 
taken  with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  speeches,  I 
feei  penuaded  that  it  shouM  sund  thus  : 


SCENE  H.    Florence.    A  Room  m  tht  Widow't 
Houu. 

Enter  Bektram  and  Diara. 

Ber.  They  told  me,  that  your  name  wss  Fonti* 

befl. 
Dia.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 
Ber.  Titled  goddess ; 

And  worth  it,  with  addition !   But,  fair  soul. 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  7 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stem  ; 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was, 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 

Dia,  She  then  was  honest 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dia.  No: 

My  mother  did  but  duty  ;  such,  my  lord. 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  of  that ! 

I  pr'ythee,  do  not  strive  against  my  vows  :* 
I  wascompeli'd  to  her  ;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  thee  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us, 

Till  we  serve  you :  but  when  you  have  our  roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves. 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber.  How  have  I  sworn  ? 

Dia.  'TIS  not  the  many  oaths,  that  make  the 
truth  ; 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true. 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by, 
But  lake  the  highest  to  witness  :^  Then,  pray  jva^ 

tell  me. 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes, 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths, 
When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?  this  has  no  holding. 
To  swear  by  him  whom  I  protest  to  love. 
That  I  will  work  agtunst  him  :*  Therefore,  your 

oaths 
Are  words,  and  'poor  conditions ;  but  unseal'd  ; 
At  least,  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Change  it,  change  it ; 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy  ; 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts 
That  ^ou  do  charge  men  with :   Stand  no  Biore  o^ 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires, 
Who  then  recover  :  say,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persever. 

Dia  I  sef,  that  men  make  hopes,  in  such  a  war,* 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.    Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber.  I'll  lend  it  thee,  my  dear,  but  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  mv  lord  ? 

Ber,  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  nouse, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors  ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'lhe  worki 
In  me  to  loee. 

Dia.  Mine  honour's  such  a  ring : 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'the  world 
In  me  to  lose  :     Thus  your  own  proper  wise' 
Brings  in  the  champion  honour  on  my  part. 
Against  your  vain  assault. 

Ber.  Here,  take  mv  ring: 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine, 
And  I'll  be  bid  by  thee. 


'  If  I  should  swear  by  Love's  great  attributes 
I  InvM  vou  dearly,  would  ynu  believe  my  oaths, 
When  f  did  h>ve  you  ill .'  this  has  no  holding. 
To  swear  by  him,  trhen  I  protest  to  love 
That  I  will  work  atrninst  him.' 
7  The  old  copy  reads,  '  make  ropes  in  siirh  a  srarrt,' 
Rowe  rhanged  it  to,    -make  hopes  in  such  "4?*"^' 
and  Malone  to,  make  hoprs  In  stKh  a  srmr.    But  ff 
fairs  and  seme  have  no  literal  resemblaiire  to  ihs  dl 
word  srnrre  :  warre  is  always  so  written  in  lhs<B 
copy  ;  the  change  is  therefbre  leas  violent,  more  pr«i)»* 
ble,  and,  I  think,  makes  better  sense. 


ScEWE  in. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 
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Dicu  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  cham- 
ber window  ; 
I'll  order  take,  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth, 
When  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed, 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me  : 
My  reasons  are  most  strong  ;  and  you  shall  know 

them, 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd  : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I'll  put 
Another  ring  ;  tnat,  what  in  time  proceeds, 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then  :  then,  fail  not :  You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  done. 
Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won,  by  wooing 
thee.  [Exit. 

Dia.  For  which  live  long  to  thank  both  heaven 
and  me  ! 
You  may  so  in  the  end. 
My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo. 
As  if  she  sat  in  his  heart;  she  says,  all  men 
Have  the  like  oaths  :  he  had  sworn  to  marry  me. 
When  his  wife's  dead  ;  therefore  I'll  lie  with  him. 
When   I  am    buried.     Since    Frenchmen   are  so 

braid,' 
Marry  that  will,  I'll  live  and  die  a  maid  : 
Only  in  this  disguise,  I  think't  no  sin, 
To  cozen  him,  that  would  unjustly  win.  [Exit. 

SCENE    III.     The  Florentine  Camp.    Enter  the 
two  French  Lords,  and  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

1  Lord.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's 
letter  ? 

2  Lnrd.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since  :  there 
is  something  in't  that  stings  his  nature  ;  for,  on  the 
reading  it,  he  chang'd  almost  into  another  man. 

1  Lord.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon 
him,  for  shaking  off  so  good  a  wife,  and  so  sweet  a 
lady. 

2  Lord.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlast- 
ing displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned  his 
bounty  to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell  you  a 
thing,  but  you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  with  you. 

1  Lord.  When  you  have  spoken  it  'lis  dead,  and 
I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

2  Lord.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman 
here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown  ;  and 
this  night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  hon- 
our ;  he  hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring,  and 
thinks  himself  made  in  the  unchaste  composition. 

1  Lord.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion ;  as  %ve 
are  ourselves,  what  things  are  we ! 

2  Lord.  Merely  our  own  traitors.  And  as  in  the 
common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  see  them 
reveal  themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred 
ends;*  so  he  that  in  this  action  contrives  against 
his  own  nobility,  in  his  proper  stream  o'erflows 
himself.'* 

1  Lord.  Is  it  not  meant  damnable*  in  us  to  be 
trumpeters  of  our  unlawful  intents  ?  We  shall  not 
then  nave  his  company  to-night. 

2  Lord.  Not  till  after  midnight ;  for  he  is  dieted 
to  his  hour. 

1  Lord.  That  approaches  apace  ;  I  would  gladly 
have  him  see  his  company'  anatomized ;  that  he 
might  take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgment,*  where- 
in so  curiously  he  had  set  this  counterfeit.' 

2  Lord.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he 
come  ;  for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the 
other. 

1  Lord.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of  these 
wars? 

2  Lord.  I  hear,  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  I  assure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 


1  i.  e.  false,  deceitful,  tricking,  beguiling. 

a  This  may  mean,  '  they  are  perpetually  talking 
about  the  mischief  they  intend  to  do,  till  they  have 
obtained  an  opportunity  of  doing  it.' 

3  i  e.  betrays  his  own  secrets  in  hia  own  talk. 

4  Damnable  for  damnablt/  ;  the  adjective  used  ad. 
verbially. 

5  Company  for  companion. 

0  This  is  a  very  just  and  moral  reason.    Bertram,  by 


2  Lord.  What  will  count  Rousillon  do  then  ?  wiH 
he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France  ? 

1  Lord.  I  perceive  by  this  demand,  you  are  not 
altogether  of  his  council. 

2  Lord.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir !  so  should  I  be  a 
great  deal  of  his  act. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  his  wife,  some  two  months  since, 
fled  from  his  house  :  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage 
to  Saint  Jaques  le  grand  ;  which  holy  undertaking, 
with  most  austere  sanctimony,  she  accomplished  ; 
and,  there  residing,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature 
became  as  a  prey  to  her  grief;  in  fine,  made  a 
groan  of  her  last  breath,  and  now  she  sings  in 
heaven. 

2  Lord.  How  is  this  justified  ? 

1  Lord.  The  stronger  part  of  it  by  her  own  let- 
ters ;  which  makes  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point 
of  her  death  :  her  death  itself,  which  could  not  be 
her  office  to  say,  is  come,  was  faithfully  confirmed 
by  the  rector  ot  the  place. 

2  Lord.  Hath  the  count  all  this  intelligence  ? 

1  Lord.  Ay,  and  the  particular  confirmations, 
point  from  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

2  Lord.  I  am  heartily  sorry,  that  he'll  be  glad  of 
this. 

1  Lord.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  U8 
comforts  of  our  losses  ! 

2  Lord.  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we 
drown  our  gain  in  tears !  The  great  dignity,  that 
his  valour  hath  here  acquired  for  nim,  shall  at  homo 
be  encountered  with  a  shame  as  ample. 

1  Lord.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam, 
good  and  ill  together  :  our  virtues  would  be  proud^ 
if  our  faults  whipped  them  not;  and  our  crimes 
would  despair,  if  they  were  not  cherish'd  by  our 
virtues. — 

Enter  a  Servant. 
How  now  ?  where's  your  master  ? 

Serv.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  ot 
whom  he  hath  taken  a  solemn  leave  ;  his  lordship 
will  next  morning  for  France.  The  duke  hath  of- 
fered him  letters  of  commendations  to  the  king. 

2  Lord.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful 
there,  if  they  were  more  than  they  can  commend. 

Enter  Bertram. 

1  Lard.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's 
tartness.  Here's  his  lordship  now.  How  now,  my 
lord,  is't  not  after  midnight '/ 

Ber.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  busi- 
nesses, a  month's  length  a-piece,  by  an  abstract  of 
success  :  I  have  conge'd  with  the  duke,  done  my 
adieu  with  his  nearest ;  buried  a  wife,  mourned  for 
her  ;  writ  to  my  lady  mother,  I  am  returning  ;  en- 
tertained my  convoy  ;  and,  between  these  main 
parcels  of  despatch,  effected  manv  nicer  needs  ;  the 
last  was  the  greatest,  but  that  I  have  not  ended 
yet. 

2  Lard.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty  and 
this  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  haste 
of  your  lordship. 

iBer.  I  mean,  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fear- 
ing to  hear  of  it  hereafter:  But  sWl  we  have  this 
dialogue  between  the  fool  and  the  soldier  ?— — 
Come,  bring  forth  this  counterfeit  module  ;°  he  has 
deceived  me,  like  a  double-meaning  prophesier. 

2  Lord,  Bring  him  forth  :  [Exeunt  Soldiers.]  he 
has  sat  in  the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave. 

Ber.  No  matter ;  his  heels  have  deserved  it,  in 
usurping  his  spurs'  so  long.  How  does  he  carry 
himself/ 

1  Lord.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already  ;  the 

finding  how  erroneously  he   has  judged,  will  be  less 
confident,  and  more  easily  moved  by  admonition. 

7  Counterfeit,  besides  its  ordinary  signification  of  a 
person  pretending  to  be  what  he  is  not,  also  meant  a 
picture,  the  word  set  shows  that  the  word  is  used  in  both 
senses  here. 

8  Module  and  model  were  synonymous.  The  mean* 
ing  is,  bring  forth  this  counterfeit  repreaentation  of  a 
soldier. 

9  An  allusion  to  the  degradatioa  of  a  Icni^ht  br  hac)(> 
ing  off  his  spurs. 
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Act  IV. 


stocks  carry  Iiim.  But,  to  answer  you  as  you  would 
be  understood ;  he  weeps  like  a  wench  that  had 
shed  her  milk :  he  hatli  confessed  himself  to  Mor- 
gan, whom  he  sup[K>ses  to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time 
of  his  remembrance,  to  this  very  instant  disaster  of 
his  setting  i'lhe  stocks:  And  what  think  you  he 
bath  confessed  ? 

Ber.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he? 

2  Ijord.  His  confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be 
read  to  his  face  :  if  your  lordship  be  in't,  as  I  be> 
Ijeve  you  are,  you  must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 

Rc'enier  Soldiers  with  Paroixes. 

Ser.  A  plague  upon  him  !  muffled !  he  can  say 
nothing  of  me  ;  hush  !  hush  ! 

1  Lard.  Huodman'  comes! — Porto tartarotta, 

1  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures  ;  What  will  you 
say  without  'em  ? 

Par.  I  will  confess  what  I  know  %vithout  con- 
straint ;  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say  no 
more. 

1  Sold,  Botko  chirmtrcho. 

%  Lord.  Boblibindo  ehicurmureo. 

I  Sold,  You  are  a  merciful  general  :^Oar  gene- 
ral bids  you  to  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you  out 
of  a  note. 

Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  lire. 

1  Sold,  pint  demand  tff  him  how  many  Kane  the 
Jtuke  i*  »troHg  ?    What  say  you  to  that  7 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand ;  but  very  weak  and 
unserviceable  :  tlie  troops  are  all  scattered,  and 
the  commanders  very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  repu- 
tation and  credit,  as  I  nope  to  live. 

1  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  7 

Par.  Do ;  I'll  take  the  sacrament  on't,  how  and 
which  way  you  will. 

Ber.  All's  one  to  him.  What  a  past-saving  slave 
is  this  \' 

1  Lord.  You  arc  deceived,  my  lord  :  this  is  mon- 
sieur Parolles,  the  gallant  militarist  (that  was  his 
own  phrase,)  that  had  the  whole  thcorick*  of  war 
in  the  knot  of  his  scarf,  and  the  practice  in  the 
chape*  of  his  dagger. 

2  Ijord.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for  keep- 
ing his  sword  clean  ;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every 
thing  in  him,  bv  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1  Sold.  Well,  tiiat's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  hors«,  I  said/— I  will  say 
true,  or  thereabouts,  set  down,  for  I'll  speak  truth. 

I  Lord.  He's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Ber.  But  I  con  him  do  thanks'  for't,  in  the  na- 
ture he  delivers  it. 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that's  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir  :  a  truth's  a  truth, 
the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sold.  Demand  of  him,  of  what  strength  they  are 
a-fool.     What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  it'  I  were  to  Uve  this  pre- 
sent hour,'  I  will  tell  true.  Let  mo  sec :  Spurio  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  Sebastian  so  many,  Corambus  so 
many,  Jaqucs  so  many;  Guiltian,  Cosmo^  Lodo- 
wick,  and  Gratii,  two  hundred  fifly  each  :  mine  own 
company,  Chitopher,  Taumond,  Bcntii,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  each  :  so  that  the  muster-file,  rotten 
and  sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts  not  to  fifteen 
thousand  poll ;  half  of  which  dare  not  shake  ilie 
snow  from  off  their  cassocks,^  lest  they  shake  them- 
selves to  pieces. 


1  Tho  game  at  blind  man*i  buff  was  formerly  called 
Uoo'lman  blind. 

3  In  ths  old  copy  these  words  are  givsn  by  mioukt  to 
Parolles. 

SThaorr. 

4  The  eAaps  is  the  catch  or  fiMtsning  of  the  shsath  of 
his  dagger. 

6  i.  e.  I  sra  not  beholden  to  him  for  It,  Ice 

6  Perhaps  we  should  road,  ■  if  1  were  hul  to  live  (hi* 
pr^fciit  liniir;'  iiiile!<8  the  blunder  Is  mraiil  to  show  the 
fright  nl  Parolles. 

7  '  Ca««ocA8.'    Soldiers'  cloaks  or  upper  ganuMtts. 

5  i.  e.  di^jKif  iilon  and  character. 
.    0  Fur  iiitarrneatqrias. 

10  Female  Idiots,  as  well  as  male,  though  not  so  com. 


Ber.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  ? 

I  Lord.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks.  De« 
mand  of  him  my  conditions,*  and  what  credit  I  hsv« 
with  the  duke. 

1  SM.  Well,  that's  set  down.  F«m  sksH-rf^. 
marul  of  him,  whether  one  caption  Dtamatm  be  Clkt 
camp,  a  Frenchman  ;  what  hi*  revmtaliam  i»  with  -the 
duke,  what  hi$  valour,  honetty,  and  txpertneat  in  war*  ; 
or  whether  he  Oank*,  it  were  not  poMtibU,  Miith  tDeO- 
weighing  htm*  of  gold,  to  corrupt  him  to  a  revolt. 
What  say  you  to  this '?    What  do  you  know  of  it  ? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  parti- 
cular of  the  inlergatories  :*  Demand  (hem  singly. 

1  Sold.  Do  you  know  this  captain  Dumain  .' 
Par.  I  know  him:  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice 
in  Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting 
the  sheriff's  fool"*  with  child:  a  dumo  innocent,  that 
could  not  say  him,  nay. 

[DuMAiN  hfituphia  htmd  m  anger. 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  hold  your  hands ;  though 
I  know,  his  brams  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  tlwt 
falls.' ' 

I  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  dtike  ef  Flo- 
rence's  camp  7 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge,  he  is,  and  lousr. 

1  Lord.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shall  hear 
of  your  lordship  anou. 

1  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  7 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a  poor 
officer  of  mine  ;  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day,  to 
turn  him  out  o'the  band :  I  tliink,  I  have  his  letter 
in  my  pocket. 

1  Sold.  Marry,  we'll  search. 

Par.  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know ;  either  it 
is  there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other 
letters,  in  my  tent. 

I  Sold.  Here  'tis ;  here's  a  paper  7  Shall  I  read 
it  to  you  7 

Par.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  weU. 

1  Ijord.  Excellenllv. 

1  Sold.  Dian.  The  munt^t  a  fool,  and  full  efgotd, — 

Par.  That  is  not  the  dukt's  letter,  sir ;  that  is  an 
advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  onQ, 
Diana,  to  lake  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  coimt 
Rousilloo,  a  foolish  idle  boy,  but  for  all  that,  very 
ruttish :  I  nray  you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

I  SM.  Nay,  I'll  reod  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in*t,  I  ptotcst,  was  very  ho- 
nest in  the  behalf  ofthe  maid  :  for  I  knew  the  young 
count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious  boy  :  who  is 
a  whale"  to  virginity,  and  devours  up  ail  tne  fry  it 
findit. 

Ber.  Damnable,  both  sides  rogue ! 

1  Sold.   IVhen  As  smwvs  mMs,  bid  him  drop  gold, 
andtaktk; 

Afier  he  searss,  he  iwvsr  p^t  the  tort : 
Half  won,   i*  match  v>ell  made;  match,  and  wtL 
maJteit:** 

He  ne'er  payt  after  debts,  take  it  before  ; 
And  say,  a  toldirr,  Dian,  told  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  mell*  *  wUh,  boys  are  not  to  kiss  t 
For  count  of  this,  the  count'' s  a  fool,  I  know  it, 
IVho  pays  before,  but  not  when  he  does  owe  it. 
Thine,  as  he  vow'd  to  thite  in  thine  ear, 

Pakollcs. 


moiily,  were  reuinnd  in  great  families  for  diversion,  ft 
is  not  improbable  that  some  real  event  of  recent  occttt- 
rence  ia  nlliidod  to. 

II  In  Whitney's  Emblems  there  is  a  worv  of  thr»S 
women   vrho  threw  dire  to  ascertain  \v '  •  m 

should  die  first.     She  who  lost  affected  :  e 

decrees  of  fate,  when  a  tile  sinldenly  fa  I'm;  ^  -A 

ui  her  existence.  This  hook  waa'certaiii:.v  known  to 
Sttakopeare.  The  pnraaees  in  Lucian  aiid  Pla^rch 
are  mn  so  likely  to  have  met  the  poet's  eye. 

la  There  ia  probably  an  alluvion  here  to  the  Story  of 
Andromeda  in  old  prints,  where  tlie  ■MtUMT  is  o^ 
(lueiuly  rrpreteiiteil  a*  a  trhaJe. 

IS  i.  c.  a  match  well  made  i«  half  won  ;  make  y«tv 
match  iheralore,  but  make  it  well. 

14  The  meaning  of  ihawonl  me// (Vvm  me/cr,  rrsMl^ 
IsohviouK.  To  mrll,  mya  Ruddlman,  'to  figlM,  MB* 
I  tend,  meddle  or  hart  to  do  with.' 


gCEKK    IV. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Ber.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  anny  with 
this  rhyme  in  his  forehead. 

2  Ijord.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir,  the  ma- 
nifold linguist,  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  a  cat, 
and  now  he's  a  cat  to  me. 

1  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  the  general's  looks,  we 
shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case :  not  that  I  am 
afraid  to  die  ;  but  that,  my  offences  being  many,  I 
would  repent  out  the  reracinder  of  nature  ;  let  me 
live,  sir,  in  a  dungeon,  i'the  stocks,  or  any  where, 
60  I  may  live. 

1  Sold.  We'll  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you  con- 
fess freely ;  therefore,  once  more  to  this  captain 
Dumain:  You  have  answered  to  his  reputation 
with  the  duke,  and  to  his  valour :  What  is  his  ho- 
nesty ? 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister  ;' 
for  rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus.^ 
He  professes  not  keeping  of  oaths ;  in  breaking 
them,  he  is  stronger  than  Hercules.  He  will  lie, 
sir,  with  such  volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth 
were  a  fool :  drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue  ;  for  he 
will  be  swine-drunk  ;  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little 
harm,  save  to  his  bed-clothes  about  him  ;  but  they 
know  his  conditions,  and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have 
but  little  more  to  say,  sir,  of  his  honesty :  he  has 
every  thing  that  an  honest  man  shoiild  not  have  ; 
what  an  honest  man  should  have,  he  has  nothing. 

1  lyird.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty  ?  A 
pox  upon  him  for  me,  he  is  more  and  mere  a  cat. 

1  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in  war  ? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the 
English  trajjedians, — to  belie  him,  I  will  not, — and 
more  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not ;  except  in  that 
country,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a 
-place  there  call'd  Mile  End,'  to  instruct  for  the 
doubling  of  files  :  I  would  do  the  man  what  honour 
I  can,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain. 

1  Lord.  He  hath  oul-villained  villainy  so  far,  that 
the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  A  pox  on  him  !  he's  a  cat  still. 

1  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I 
need  not  ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt. 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  d'ecu*  he  will  sell  the  fee- 
simple  of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it :  and 
cut  the  entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual 
succession  for  it  perpetually. 

1  Sold.  What's  his  brother,  the  other  captain 
Dumain  ? 

2  L/yrd.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ? 
1  Sold.  What's  he  ? 

Par.  Ev'n  a  crow  of  the  same  nest ;  not  altoge- 
ther so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a 
great  deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a  cow- 
ard, yet  his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that 
is  :  In  a  retreat  he  outruns  any  lackey ;  marry,  in 
coming  on  he  has  the  cramp. 

I  Sold.  If  your  life  be  sav'd,  will  you  undertake 
to  betray  tlie  Florentine  ? 

Par.  Ay,  and  tlie  captain  of  his  horse,  count 
Bousillon. 

1  Sold.  I'll  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know 
his  pleasure. 

Par.  I'll  no  more  drumming ;  a  plague  of  all 
drums !  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to  be- 
guile the  supposition*  of  that  lascivious  young  boy 
the  count,  have  I  run  into  this  danger :  Yet,  who 
would  have  suspected  an  ambush  where  I  was 
taken  ?  [Aside. 

1  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must 
die :  the  general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitorous- 
ly discovered   the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made 


1  i.  e.  he  will  steal  any  thing,  however  trilling,  from 
any  place,  however  holy.' 

2  The  Centaur  killed  by  Hercules. 

3  Mile  End  Green  was  the  place  for  public  sports  and 
exercises.     See  K.  Henry  IV.  P.  II.  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

4  The  fourth  part  of  the  smaller  French  crown,  about 
eight-pence. 

5  To  deceive  the  opinion 


ii« 


such  pestiferous  reports  of  men,  very  nobly  held, 
can  serve  the  world  for  no  honest  use :  therefore 
you  must  die.  Come,  headsmen,  off  with  his  head. 
Par.  O  Lord,  sir ;  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my 
death  ! 

1  Sold.  That  shall  you,  and  talte  your  leave  of 
all  your  friends.  [Unmuffling  him. 
So,  look  about  you  :  Know  you  any  here  ? 

Ber.  Good  morrow,  noble  captain 

2  Ijord.  God  bless  you,  captain  ParoUes. 

1  Lurd.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

2  Lord.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  you  to  my 
lord  Lafeu?  I  am  for  France. 

1  I.ord.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy 
of  the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the 
count  Rousillon  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  I'o 
compel  it  of  you ;  but  fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Bertram,  Lords,  ^"C 

1  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain:  all  but  your 
scarf,  that  has  a  knot  on't  yet. 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot  ? 

1  Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where 
but  woman  were  that  had  received  so  much  shame, 
you  might  begin  an  impudent  nation.  Fare  you 
well,  sir  ;  I  am  for  France  too  ;  we  shall  speak  o 
you  there.  [Exit. 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful :  if  my  heart  were  great, 
'Twould  burst  at  this :  Captain  I'll  be  no  more  ; 
But  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall :  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.    Who  knows  himself  a  brag 

gart. 
Let  him  fear  this  ;  for  it  will  come  to  pass. 
That  every  braggart  shall  be  found  an  ass. 
Rust,  sword !  coul,  blushes  !  and,  ParoUes,  live 
Safest  in  shame  I  being  fool'd,  by  foolery  thrive  I 
There's  place,  and  means,  for  every  man  alive. 
I'll  afier  them.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.    Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Widow^a 
House.    Enter  Helena,  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Hel.  That  you   may  well  perceive  I  have  not 
wrong'd  you, 
One  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety  ;  'fore  whose  throne,  'tis  needful 
Ere  I  can  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel: 
Time  was,  I  did  him  a  desired  office. 
Dear  almost  as  his  life ;  which  gratitude 
Through  flinty  Tart.ir's  bosom  would  peep  forth, 
And  answer,  thanks :  I  duly  am  inform'd. 
His  grace  is  at  Marseilles  ;*  to  which  place 
We  nave  convenient  convoy.     You  must  know, 
I  am  supposed  dead  :   the  army  breaking. 
My  husband  hies  him  home  ;  where,  heaven  aiding, 
And  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king. 
We'll  be,  before  our  welcome. 

Wid.  Gentle  madam, 

You  never  had  a  servant,  to  whose  trust 
Your  business  was  more  welcome, 

Hel.  Nor  you,  mistress, 

Ever  a  friend,  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  recompense  your  love  :  doubt  not,  but  heaven 
Hath  brought  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower. 
As  it  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive' 
And  helper  to  a  husband.     But,  O  strange  men  ! 
That  can  such  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate, 
When  saucy'  trusting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Defiles  the  pitchy  night !  so  lust  doth  play 
With  what  it  loathes,  for  that  which  is  away : 

But  more  of  this  hereafter: You,  Diana, 

Under  my  poor  instructions  yet  must  suffer 
Something  in  my  behalf. 

Dia.  Let  death  and  honesty 

Go  with  your  impositions,  I  am  yours,' 
Upon  your  will  to  suffer. 

6  It  appears  that  Marseilles  was  pronounced  as  a 
word  of  three  syllables.  In  the  old  copy  It  is  written 
MarcellsB  and  Marcellus. 

7  i.  e.  to  be  my  mover. 

8  Sauci/  was  used  in  the  sense  of  wanton.  We  have 
it  with  the  same  meaning  in  Measure  for  Measure. 

9  i.  e.  let  death,  accompanied  by  honestjf,  go  with  th$ 
tiuk  you  impose,  still  I  am  youra,  lie. 


ALL'S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Act  ▼. 


fly.  Yet  J  I  pray  you,'— — 

But  with  the  word,  the  time  will  brinv  on  sununer, 
When  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns. 
And  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away  ; 
Our  waggon  is  prepar'd,  and  time  revives  us  : 
AW*  v;euthat  mdt  well :  still  the  fine's  the  crown  ;* 
Whate'er  the  course,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

[E*tuni. 

SCENE  V.  Rousillon.  A  Room  m  the  Coun- 
tess's Pataet,  Enter  Countess,  LafkU,  and 
Clown. 

Laf.  No,  no.  no,  your  son  was  misled  with  a 
■nipl-taffala  fellow  there;  whose  villamous  saffron' 
would  have  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth 
of  a  nation  in  his  colour:  your  daughter-in-law 
had  been  alive  at  this  hour ;  and  your  son  here  at 
home,  more  advanced  by  the  king,  than  by  that 
red-tailed  humble-bee  I  speak  of. 

Count.  I  would,  I  had  not  known  him  I  it  was  the 
death  of  the  mast  virtuous  gentlewoman,  that  ever 
nature  had  praise  for  creating:  if  she  had  partaken 
of  my  flesh,  and  cost  me  the  dearest  groans  of  a 
mother,  I  could  not  have  owed  her  a  more  rooted 
love. 

Laf.  'Twas  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady :  we 
may  pick  a  thousand  salads,  ere  we  hght  on  such 
another  herb. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet-marjorun  of 
the  ialad,  or  rather  the  herb  of  grace.* 

X/i/*.  They  are  not  salad-herbs,  you  knave,  they 
are  nose-herbs. 

Cln.  I  nm  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir,  I  have 
not  much  skill  in  grass.^ 

Laf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself;  a  knave, 
or  a  fiiol  7 

Clo.  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  Mnrioe,  and  a 
knave  at  a  man's. 

Litf.  Your  distinction  ? 

Clo,  I  would  cu:Len  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do 
his  service. 

L/\f.  So  you  were  .\  knave  at  his  service,  indeed. 

Ch.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  ray  bauble,*  sir, 
to  do  her  service. 

La/.  I  will  subscribe  for  thee;  thoa  art  both 
knave  and  fool. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

L/if.  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  nnnot  serve  you,  I  can  aerve 
aa  great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

L/if.  Who's  that?  a  Frenchman'.' 

Cin.  Faith,  sir,  ho  has  an  English  name ;'  but 
his  phi^nomy  is  more  hotter*  in  France,  than  there. 

ijtf.  What  prince  is  that  7 

Cio.  The  black  prince,  sir,  olio*,  the  prince  of 
darkness  ;  altoM,  the  devil. 

L/if.  Hold  thee,  there's  my  purse :  I  give  thee 
not  this  to  siigKest  thee  from  thy  master  Inou  talk- 
est  of;  serve  him  still. 

Clo.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always 
loved  a  great  fire ;  and  the  master  I  speak  of,  ever 
keeps  a  good  fire.  But,  sure,*  he  is  the  prince  of 
the  world,  let  his  nobility  remain  in  his  court.  I 
am  (\>t  the  houiie  with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take 
tu  be  too  little  for  pomp  to  enter :   some,  that  hum- 


1  The  reailiiig  prupoaed  by  Blackiitone, 
'  Vet  I  'fray  you 
But  with  the  word :  the  time  will  bring,  kc.' 
seems  required  by  the  comexi,  and  makes  the  passage 
Intelligible. 

3  K  iranslntinn  of  the  common  Latin  proverb,  Finit 
coro'ial  opus  :  (he  oiii'ln  of  which  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Uouce,  in  his  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  3j3. 

3  It  hna  bean  ihoujht  iluu  there  is  an  allusion  hare  to 
the  fashinii  of  yellow  etare^  for  bands  and  ruffs,  which 
was  long  prevalent:  and  also  to  the  custom  of  colour- 
ing pasu  wkh  saffron.  The  plain  meaning  srems  to 
be  that  ParoUas'a  vices  ware  of  such  a  colourable  qua- 
lity as  to  bs  sufficient  to  corrupt  the  Inexperienced  jrouih 
oi  a  nation,  and  make  them  take  the  same  hua. 

4  I.  e.  rue. 

ft  The  old  copjr  reads  grace.  The  emendation  is 
Rowe's :  who  also  supplies  the  word  eatad  in  the  pre. 
ceding  q;>eech.  The  clown  quibbles  on  gnu*  and  grrfeo. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     MarM;illes.    A  Stroet.    Enter  Hb« 

LBRA,  Widow,  «iwi  DiaifA,  with  tmo  AttendanU. 

HeL  But  this  exceeding  poating,  day  and  night. 

Must  wear  your  spirits  low  :  we  cannot  help  it ; 


6  Tlie  fool's  baultle  was  '.a  short  stick  aniitmeiiied  at 
(be  end  with  (he  figure  of  a  fool's  head,  or  aomeiinisl 
with  (hat  of  a  dull  or  puppet.  To  this  instrumeru  ihrrt 
was  frequently  annexed  an  inflated  bladder,  with  k  hich 
the  fbol  belaboured  those  who  offended  him,  or  witb 
whom  he  was  inclined  to  make  iiport  The  French  cat. 
a  bauble,  marotle,  from  Horionelle.' 

7  The  old  copy  reads  tnatne. 

8  Warbiinon  thoiicht  we  shouk)  read,  '  honemr*4f 
but  the  Clown's  allusipii  is  double.  To  Edward  MS 
black  prince,  and  to  the  prince  of  darkntt*.  Ths  pr*' 
sence  of  Edward  was  indeed  hoi  in  Prance :  the  euMT 
allusion  is  (4)vioiut. 

9  Sieevens  thinks,  wUh  Sir  T.  Raiuncr,  that  »• 
should  read  tinre. 

10  i.  e.  mischievously  waggish,  unluckv. 

1 1  No  pact,  i.  e.  no  prescribed  course ;  ke  has  the  an* 
bridled  liberty  of  a  fool. 

13  Carbonadoed  is  *  slashed  over  the  face  in  a  maoMT 
thai  fetcheih  the  fle!«h  with  it,*  roeUphorically  Oon* 
car6oi*ado  or  collop  of  meal. 


ble  themselves,  mar;  but  the  many  will  be  too 
chill  and  tender  ;  and  they'll  be  for  the  flowery  way, 
that  leads  to  the  broad  gate,  and  the  great  fire.         ■         I 

Laf.  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  a- weary  of  Ihee  I  ^         I 
and  I  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would  not  fiu 
out  with  thee.     Go  thy  ways  ;  let  my   horsoe  ba 
well  looked  to,  without  any  tricks. 

Clo.  If  I  pat  any  tricks  upon  'em,  air,  they  shaB 
be  jades'  tricks ;  which  are  their  own  right  hy  tha 
law  of  nature.  [£xtl. 

Ljof.  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy.'** 

Count.  So  he  is.  My  lord,  that's  gone,  mada 
himself  much  sport  out  of  him :  by  his  authority 
he  remains  here,  which  he  thinlcs  is  a  paieiii  fur  his 
saucineiis  ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  no  pace,' '  but  runa 
where  be  will. 

Ljaf,  I  like  him  well ;  'tis  not  amiss :  and  I  vras 
about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's 
deaih,  and  that  my  lord  your  eon  was  upon  his  ro> 
turn  home,  I  moved  the  king  my  master,  to  speak 
in  the  behalf  of  my  daughter ;  which,  in  the  niiao> 
nty  of  them  both,  his  majesty,  out  of  a  self^gra* 
cious  remembrance,  did  first  propose  :  his  hi«hnees 
hath  promised  me  to  do  it :  and,  to  stop  up  the  dis- 
pleasure he  hath  conceived  against  your  kon,  there 
IS  no  fitter  matter.  How  does  your  ladyship  like  it? 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord,  and  I 
wish  it  happily  effect^. 

/>i/.  His  highness  comes  post  from  Marseilles,  of 
as  able  body  as  when  he  numbered  ihirtv  ;  he  will 
be  here  to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  (tim  that  in 
such  intelligence  hath  seldom  failed. 

CoiMi.  It  rejoices  me,  that  I  hope  I  shall  sec  him 
ere  I  die.  I  have  letters  that  my  son  will  be  here 
lo-night :  I  shall  beseech  your  lordship,  to  remain 
with  me  till  they  meet  togeiher. 

Le^.  Madam,  I  was  thinking,  with  what  manners 
I  might  safely  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable  pr^ 
vilege. 

Ijaf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter ; 
but,  I  thank  ny  God,  it  holds  yet. 
Rf^nter  Clown. 

Cio.  O  madam,  yonder's  my  lord  vour  son  with 
a  patch  of  velvet  on's  face  :  whether  there  be  a  scar 
ui>der  it,  or  no,  the  velvet  knows  ^  but  'tis  a  goodly 
patch  of  velvet :  hi*  left  cheek  is  a  check  of  two 
pile  and  a  half,  but  his  ri^t  cheek  is  worn  bare. 

L^.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  b  a  good 
livery  of  honour;  so,  belike,  is  that. 

Cio.  But  it  is  your  carbonadoed'*  face. 

La/*.  Let  us  go  sec  your  son.  I  pray  you ;  I  long 
to  talk  with  the  ynung  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  'Faith,  there's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  delicate 
fine  hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers,  which  bow 
the  head,  and  nod  at  every  man.  [Exeunt. 


Bosnsin. 


ALUS  WELL  THAT  ENDfi  WELL. 


sei 


But,  since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as 

one, 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs. 
Be  bold,  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital, 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.    In  happy  time  ;  ■     ■ 

Enter  a  gentle  Astringer.' 
This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear. 
If  he  would  spend  tus  power. — God  save  you,  sir. 

Geni.  And  you. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Creni.  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

Hd.  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
Prom  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness  ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  occasions. 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  ,to 
■The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  which 
I  shall  continue  thauikful. 

Gent.  What's  your  will  ? 

Hel.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king ; 
Ana  aid  me  with  tiiat  store  of  power  you  have, 
To  come  into  his  presence. 

Gent.  The  king^s  not  here. 

Hd.  Not  here,  sir  ? 

Gent.  Not,  indeed : 

He  hence  removM  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Wid,  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains ! 

Hd.  AlPs  well  that  ends  well,  yet ; 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit.— 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 

Gent.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rousillon ; 
Whither  I  am  going. 

Hel.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir, 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me, 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand  ; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame, 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it : 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Otg;  means  will  make  us  means.^ 

Gent.  This  I'll  do  for  you. 

Hel.  And  you   shall   find   yourself  to  be    well 
thank'd, 
Whate'er  falls  more.— We  must  to  horse  again ; — 
Go,  go,  provide.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  Rousillon.  The  inner  Court  of  the 
Countess's  Palace.  Enter  Clown  and  Parol- 
ees. 

Par.  Good  Monsieur  Lavatch,'  give  my  Lord 
Lafeu  this  letter :  I  have  ere  now,  sir,  been  better 
known  to  you,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with 
fresher  clothes  ;  but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  for- 
tune's mood,*  and  smell  somewhat  strong  of  her 
strong  displeasure. 

Clo.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish, 
if  it  smell  so  strong  as  thou  speakest  of:  I  will 
henceforth  eat  no  fish  of  fortune's  buttering.  Pr'y- 
thee,  allow  the  wind.' 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  stop  your  nose,  sir ;  I 
iq>ake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,*  I  will 
stop  my  nose  ;    or  against  any  man's  metaphor. 
Pr'ythee,  get  thee  further. 
.    Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo.  Fob,  pr'ythee,  stand  away  ;  A  paper  from 


1  i.  e.  a  gentleman  falconer,  called  in  Juliana  Barnes' 
Book  of  Huntyng',  &c.  Ostreger.  The  term  is  applied 
particularly  to  those  that  keep  goshawks. 

2  i.  e.  '  they  will  follow  with  such  speed  as  the  means 
which  they  have  will  give  them  ability  to  exert.' 

3  Perhaps  a  corruption  of  La  Vache. 

4  Warburton  changed  mood,  the  reading  of  the  old 
copy,  to  moat,  and  was  followed  and  defended  by 
Steevens;  but  though  the  emendation  was  ingenious 
and  well  supported,  it  appears  unnecessary.  Fortune's 
mood  is  several  times  used  by  Shakspeare  for  the  whim- 
sical caprice  of  fortune. 

5  i.  e.  stand  to  the  leeward  of  me. 

6  Warburton  observes,  '  that  Shakspeare  throughout 
his  writings,  if  we  except  a  passage  in  Hamlet,  has 
scarce  a  metaphor  that  caii  offend  the  most  squeamish 

i  reader.' 
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fortune's  close-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman  I  Look, 
here  he  comes  himself. 

Enter  Lafeit. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's 
cat,  (but  not  a  musk-cat,)  that  has  fallen  into  the 
unclean  fishpondof  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says, 
is  muddied  withal :  Pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as 
you  may  ;  for  he  looks  like  a  poor,  decayed^  ingc* 
nious,  foolish,  rascally  knave.  I  do  nity  his  dis- 
tress in  my  smiles''  of  comfort,  and  leave  him  to 
your  lordship.  [Exit  Clown. 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath 
cruelly  scratched. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  'tis 
too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  you 
played  the  knave  with  fortune,  that  she  should 
scratch  you,  who  of  herself  is  a  good  lady,  and 
would  not  have  knaves  thrive  long  under  her? 
There's  a  quart  d'ecu  for  vou  :  Let  the  justices 
make  you  and  fortune  friends  ;  I  am  for  other  bu- 
siness. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honour,  to  hear  me  one 
single  word. 

£-af.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more  :  come,  you 
shall  ha't :  save  your  word. 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  Parolles. 

Zm/.  You  beg  more  than  one  word  then.' — Cox' 
my  passion  !  give  me  your  hand : — How  does  yout 
drum  ? 

Par.  O  my  good  lord,  you  were  the  first  that 
found  me. 

Laf.  Was  I,  in  sooth  ?  and  I  was  the  first  that 
lost  thee. 

Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some 
grace,  for  you  did  bring  me  out. 

Lajf.  Out  upon  thee,  knave  !  dost  thou  put  upon 
me  at  once  both  the  office  of  God  and  the  devil  ? 
one  brings  thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee 
out.    [lyumpets  sound,]    The  king's  coming,  I  know 

by  his  trumpets. Sirrah,  inquire  further  after  me ! 

I  had  talk  of  you  last  night :  though  you  are  a  fool 
and  a  knave,  you  shall  eat  ;  go  to,  follow.' 

Par.  I  praise  God  for  you.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.  The  same.  A  Room  in  the  Coun- 
tess's PoZoce.  Flourish,  J?nter King,  Countess, 
Lafeu,  Lords,  Gentlemen,  Guards,  &c. 

King.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her  ;  and  our  esteem" 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it :  but  your  son. 
As  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estimation  home. ' ' 

Count.  'Tls  past,  my  liege  : 

And  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Natural  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze'*  of  youth : 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason  s  force, 
O'erbears  it,  and  bums  on. 

King.  My  honour'd  lady, 

I  have  forgiven  and  forgotten  all ; 
Though  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  hun, 
And  watch'd  the  time  to  shoot. 

Laf.  This  I  must  say, 

But  first  I  beg  my  pardon, — The  young  lord 
Did  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady. 
Offence  of  mighty  note  ;  but  to  himself 
The  greatest  wron?;  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife. 
Whose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 


7  Warburton  says  we  should  read,  '  similes  of  com- 
fort,' such  as  calling  him  fonune'scat,  carp,  &c. 

8  A  quibble  is  intended  on  the  word  Parolles,  which 
in  French  signifies  words. 

9  Johnson  justly  observes  that  '  Parolles  has  many 
of  the  lineaments  of  Falstaff,  and  seems  to  be  a  charac- 
ter that  Shakspeare  delighted  to  draw,  a  fellow  that 
had  more  wit  than  virtue.  Though  justice  required  that 
he  should  be  detected  and  exposed,  yet  his  vices  sit  so 
fit  in  him  that  he  is  not  at  last  sufTered  to  starve.' 

10  i.  e.  in  losing  her  we  lost  a  large  portion  of  our  es 
teem,  which  she  possessed. 

11  Completely,  in  its  full  extent. 

13  The  old  copy  reads  blade.  Theobald  proposed  the 
present  reading. 


ess 


ALI/S  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


Of  richest  eyes;'   whose  words  all  ears  took  cap- 
tive ; 
Whose  dear  ppifection,  hearts  (hatscomM  to  serve, 
Humblj  cali'd  mistress. 

King.  Praising  what  b  lost, 

Makes  the  remembrance  dear. Well,  call  him 

hither  ;— 
We  are  reconciled,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition  :* — Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon  ; 
The  nature  of  his  great  offence  is  dead, 
And  deeper  than  oblivion  do  we  bury 
The  incensing  relics  of  it :  let  him  approach, 
A  stranger,  no  offender ;  and  inform  nim. 
So  'tis  our  will  he  should. 

Gent.  I  shall,  my  liege. 

[Exit  Gentleman. 

Xing.  What  sayv  he  to  your  daughter  7  have  you 
spoke  7 

fjqf.  All  that  he  is  hath,  reference  to  your  high- 
ness. 

King.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.     I  have  let- 
ters sent  me. 
That  set  him  high  in  fame. 

Enter  Bertram. 

Laf.  He  looks  well  on*t. 

King.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season,* 
For  thou  mayst  see  a  sun-shine  and  a  hail 
In  me  at  once :  But  to  the  brightest  beams 
Distracted  clouds  give  way ;  so  stand  ibou  forth, 
The  time  is  fair  again. 

Ber.  My  high-repented  blames,* 

Dear  sovereign,  pardon  to  me. 

King.  All  Is  whole  ; 

Not  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time;. 
Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top ; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals  ere  we  can  affect  them  :   You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord? 

Brr.  Admirahlr  my  liege  :   at  first 
I  stuck  my  choice  upon  her,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  hold  a  herald  of  my  lonpie  : 
Where  ttie  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing. 
Contempt  his  srornful  pers(>ective  did  lend  me. 
Which  warpM  the  line  of  every  other  favour  ; 
Scom'd  a  fair  colour,  or  express'd  it  stol'n  ; 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions. 
To  a  most  hideous  object :  Thence  it  came. 
That  she,  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whom  myself. 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  Inv'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

Ktnf.  Well  exrus'd  : 

That  thou  didst  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  p'ea.t  compt :  But  love,  that  comes  too  lato, 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence. 
Crying,  that's  ^ood  that's  gone  :  our  rash  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have. 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave  : 
Ofl  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  unjust. 
Destroy  our  fViends,  and  after  weep  their  dust : 
Our  own  love  waking  cries  to  see  what's  done, 
While  shameful  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon.* 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin  : 


1  So  In  As  You  Like  It :— to  have  'seen  much  and  to 
have  nothin?.  is  to  have  rirA  ei/n  and  poor  hands.* 
Those  who  have  seen  the  ereatest  number  of  fair  wo- 
men mi^ht  be  said  to  bo  the  HcMntt  in  ideas  of  beauty. 

9  i.  e.  the  first  interview  shall  put  an  end  to  all  recol- 
lection ofihe  past. 

^  i.  e.  a  Keaxiinnblf  itai/  ;  a  mixture  of  sunshine  and 
hail,  of  winter  and  siimniRr,  i»UH»ea*onable. 

4  Favlis  repented  or  to  the  utmoaL 

6  This  obscure  couplet  seems  to  mean  that  'Our 
love  awakin?  to  the  worth  of  the  lost  obierl  too  late  la- 
ments :  our  shameriil  hale  or  dislike  having  slept  out 
the  period  when  oiir  Iniill  was  rcmolishle.' 

0  *  The  last  time  that  ever  /  look  leave  of  her  at 
court.' 

7  Malone  quarrels  with  the  construction  of  this  pas- 
•Rfs  !— •  I  bade  her,  lie.— that  by  this  tokan,*  Itc-  but 
•hakspears  una*  I  bade  her  for  I  toid  hat. 


r*""^! 


The  main  consents  are  had ;  and  here  weH] 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage.<iaT- 

Count.  Which  better  than  the  first,  O  dear  he») 
ven,  bless  t 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  O  nature,  cease  ! 

Laf.  Come  on,  my  sou,  m  whom  my  house's  nam* 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  favour  from  you. 
To  sparkle  m  the  spirits  of  my  daughter. 
That  she  may  quickly  come.— By  my  old  beard. 
And  every  hair  that's  on't,  Helen,  that's  dead, 
Was  a  sweet  creature  ;  such  a  ring  as  this. 
The  last  that  e'er  I  took  her  leave  at  court,* 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Ber.  Hers  it  wns  not. 

King.  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it  •  for  mine  eye, 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  &iten  d  to't. — 
This  ring  was  mine :  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fbrttuie  erer  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token* 
I  would  relieve  her :  Had  you  that  craft  to  reaye  hei 
Of  what  ahould  stead  her  most  7 

Ber.  My  gracioua  aoVfereig^ 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so, 
The  ring  was  never  hen. 

Count.  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it ;  and  she  reckoo'd  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Laf.  I  am  sure,  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber.  You  are  deceiv'd,  my  lord,  she  never  saw  if  ; 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  casement  thrown  me* 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  contain'd  the  name, 
Of  her  that  threw  it :  noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  ingaged  :*  but  when  I  had  subscrib'd" 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully, 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
And  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd, 
In  heavy  satisfaction,  and  would  never  ' 

Receive  the  ring  again. 

King.  Plutus  himseH^  ' 

That  knows  the  linct  and  multiplying  medicine, 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mystery  more  science. 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring :  'twas  mine,  'twas  HelenH. 
Whoever  gave  it  you  :  Then  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with  yourself,'* 
Confess  'twas  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcemeal 
You  got  it  from  her  :  she  cali'd  the  saints  to  suretji 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger 
fiiless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed, 
(Where  you  have  never  come,)  or  sent  it  us 
U|>on  her  great  disaster. 

Brr.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.  Thoti  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  miM 
honotn- ; 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me. 
Which  I  would  fain  shnt  out :  If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — 'twill  i»ot  orove  *>  j"~ 
And  yet  I  know  not : — thou  didst  hate  ner  deadlyi 
And  she  i.i  dead  ;   which  nothing,  but  to  cloM 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to  believe. 
More  than  to  see  this  ring. — Take  him  away.— 

[Guards  teite  BcRTRAM. 
My  fore-past  proofs,  howe'er  the  matter  fall, 
Shall  tax  ray  fears  of  little  vanity,  __^ 

Having    vainly   fear'd   too    litde." — Away   mflk 
him  ;— •  '° 

We'll  sift  this  matter  further.  ^ 


8  Johnson  remarks  that  Bertram  aiili  contimMfM 
have  too  little  virtue  to  deserve  Helen.  He  did  Ml 
know  it  was  Helen's  ring,  but  he  knew  that  he  had  II 
not  from  a  window. 

9  In^ag'd,  i.  e.  pledged  to  her,  having  received  iMT 
pleAgr. 

10  Suhernb'd,  i.  e.  submitted.  8m  Troiius  and  CM» 
sida.  Act  ii.  Sc  I. 

1 1  The  phiktsophar's  alona.  PImm,  the  great  aidl^ 
mist,  who  knows  the  secreia  of  the  eiixtr  and  y>i'<ai*_ 
nhrr'e  etone,  hy  which  the  alchyroiatsprsMnaedltit 
bnsn  metals  might  be  transmuted  Into  gnld.  _ 

l-i  Then  ifyoii  have  the  proper  consckwiansas  offHT 
own  anions,  conress,  kc.  . 

IS  The  proofe  wAj'cA  /  Aare alrta^  had  ars  aoachM 
to  show  that  my /Mrs  wars  not  ram  and  UraUoBM  1 
have  unraaaonablr  faared  (so  little. 
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ALL'S  WJ£LL  THAT  EKDS  WELI. 
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Ber.  If  you  shall  prove 
This  ring  was  ever  hers,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was. 

[Exit  Bertram,  gxtarded. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

King.  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkings. 

Gent.  Gracious  sovereign, 

Whether  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not ; 
Here's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,'  come  short 
"To  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it, 
Vanquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant,  who  by  this,  I  know. 
Is  here  attending  :   her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage;  and  she  told  me, 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

'  King.  [Reads.]  Upon  his  many  protestations  to 
marry  me,  when  his  wCfe  was  dead,  I  blush  to  say  it, 
tu  won  me.  Now  is  the  Count  Rousillon  a  widower; 
Jus  vows  are  forfeited  to  ma,  and  my  honour'' s  paid  to 
him.  He  stole  from  Florence,  taking  no  leave,  and 
J  follow  him  to  his  country  for  justice  :   Grant  it  me, 

0  king  ;  in  you  it  best  lies  ;  otherwise  a  seducer  Jlou- 
rUhes,  and  apoor  maid  is  undone. 

Diana  Capulet. 
Itaf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and 
toll*  for  this  ;  I'll  none  of  him. 

King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee, 
Lafeu, 
To  bringforih  this  discovery. — Seek  these  suitors : — 
Go,  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  court. 

[Exeunt  Gentleman,  and  some  Attendants. 

1  am  afeard,  the  life  of  Helen,  lady, 
Was  foully  snatch'd. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers  ! 

Enter  Bertram,  guarded. 
King.  I  wonder,  sir,  since  wives  are  monsters  to 
you,* 
And  that  you  fly  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship, 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. — What  woman's  that  ? 

Re-enter  Gentleman,  tm<A  Widow,  and  Diana. 

JJia.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine, 
Deriv'd  from  the  ancient  Capulet : 
My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know, 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied. 

IVid.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honour 
Both  suffer  under  this  complaint  we  bring. 
And  both  shall  cease,*  without  your  remedy. 

King.  Come  hither,  count ;  Do  you  know  these 
women  ? 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  neither  can,  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them  :   Do  they  charge  me  further  ? 

Dia.  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your  wife  ? 

Ber.  She's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Dia.  If  you  shall  marry. 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine  ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine  ; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine  j 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours. 
That  she,  which  marries  you,  must  marry  me. 
Either  both  or  none. 

Laf.  Your  reputation  [To  Bertram]  comes  too 
short  for  my  daughter  ;  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 


My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate  creature, 
I  sometimes    I  have  laugh'd  with:  let  youi 


Ber. 

Whom 

highness 

Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mme  honour, 
Than  for  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here. 

King.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to 
friend. 
Till  your  deeds  gain  them  :    Fairer  prove  your  ho- 
nour. 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies  ! 

Dia.  Good  my  lord,  , 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  think 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.  What  sa^st  thou  to  her  ? 

Ber.  She's  impudent,  my  lord  , 

And  was  a  commoir  gamester  to  the  camp.' 

Dia.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord  ;  if  I  were  so. 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price  : 
Do  not  believe  him  :   O,  behold  this  ring,* 
Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity, 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp, 
If  I  be  one. 

Count         He  blushes,  and  'tis  it  :* 
Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Conferr'd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue, 
Hath  it  been  own'd  and  worn.     This  is  his  wife  . 
That  ring's  a  thousand  proofs. 

King,  Methought,  you  said, 

You  saw  one  here  in  court  could  witness  it. 

Dia.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loath  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument ;  his  name's  Parolles. 

/ytf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Be).  What  of  him? 

He's  quoted"  for  a  most  perfidious  slave. 
With  nil  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd  and  debosh'd  • 
Whose  nature  sickens,  but  to  speak  a  truth : 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he'll  utter. 
That  will  speak  any  thing  ? 

King.  she  hath  that  ring  of  yours. 

Ber.  I  think  she  has :   certain  it  is,  I  lik'd  her, 
And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  vouth  : 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me. 
Maddening  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint. 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy ;  and,  in  fine. 
Her  insult  coming  with  her  modern  grace,'" 
Subdued  me  to  her  rate  :  she  got  the  ring  ; 
And  I  had  that,  which  any  inferior  might 
At  market-price  have  bought. 

Dia.  I  must  be  patient ; 

You  that  turned  off  a  first  so  noble  wife. 
May  justly  diet  me.     I  pray  you  yet, 
(Since  you  lack  virtue,  I  will  lose  a  husband), 
Send  for  your  ring,  I  will  return  it  home, 
And  give  me  mine  again. 

Ber.  I  have  it  not. 

King,  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you  ? 

Dia.  Sir,  much  like 

The  same  upon  your  finger. 

King.  Know  you  this  ring  ?  this  ring  was  his  of  late. 

Dia.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

King.  The  story  then  goes  false,  you  threw  it  him 
Out  of  a  casement. 

Dia.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 


1  Removes  are  journeys  or  post  stages;  she  had 
not  been  able  to  overtake  the  king  on  the  road. 

a  The  second  folio  reads  :— '  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in- 
law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for  him :  for  this,  I'll  none  of  him.' 
I  prefer  the  reading  of  the  first  folio,  as  in  the  text.  The 
allusion  is  to  the  custom  of  paying  toll  for  the  liberty  of 
selling  In  a  fair,  and  means,  '  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in- 
law  in  a  fair,  and  sell  this  one;  pay  toll  for  the  liberty 
of  selling  him.' 

3  The  first  folio  reads  : — 

'  I  wonder,  sir,  sir  ;  wives,  &c.' 
The  emendation  is  Mr.  Tyrwhilt's.    As  in  the  succeed- 
ing line  means  as  soon  as, 

4  Decease,  die. 


5  The  following  passage  from  The  False  One  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  will  sufficiently  elucidate  this 
term  when  applied  to  a  female  : — 

' 'Tis  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  gainesters  in  the  court  and  city, 
Which  lord  lies  with  that  lady,  and  what  gallant 
Sports  with  that  merchant's  wife.' 

6  i.  e.  value. 

7  Malone  remarks  that  the  old  copy  reads,  'tis  /«'«, 
and  that  in  many  of  our  old  chronicles  he  had  found  hit 
printed  instead  of  ?7.  It  is  not  in  our  old  chronicles  alone, 
but  in  all  our  old  writers  that  the  word  may  be  found  in 
this  form. 

8  Noted.  9  Debauch'd. 

10  '  Every  thing  that  obstructs  love  is  an  occasion  bv 
which  lore  is  heightened,  and  to  conclude  her  solicitation 
concurring  witli  her  common  or  ordinary  grace  she  sot 
the  ring,' 
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ALL'fi  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL 


Act  T, 


Enltr  Paeolles. 


Ber.  Mr  lord,  I  do  confess  the  ring  was  hers. 

King.  Yuu  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts 
you.     ■ 
Is  this  the  man  you  speak  of  7 

Via.  Ay,  my  lord. 

King.  Tell  Die,  sirrah,  but  tell  mo  uue,  I  charge 
you, 
Not  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master 
(Which,  on  your  just  proceeding,  I'll  keep  off,) 
By  him,  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  know  you  7 

Par.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath 
been  an  honourable  gentleman  ;  tricks  he  hath  had 
in  him,  which  gentlemen  have. 

King.  Came,  come,  to  the  pivpose  :  Did  he  tore 
(his  woman  ? 

Par.  'Faith,  sir,  he  did  love  her ;  But  how  7 

King.  How,  I  prav  you  V 

Par.  He  did  love  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves 
a  woman. 

King.  How  is  that  7 

Par.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 

King.  As  thou  art  a  knave,  and  no  knave  :— 
What  an  equivocal  companion'  is  this? 

Par.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's 
command, 

Jytf.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty 
orator. 

J}iu.  Do  vou  know,  he  promis'd  me  marriage  7 

Par.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I'll  speak. 

King.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  know'st  7 

Par.  Yes,  so  please  your  majesty  :  I  did  go  be- 
tween them,  as  I  said  ;  but  more  than  that,  he  loved 
her, — for,  indeed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and  lalk'd  of 
Satan,  and  of  limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  I  know  not 
what :  yet  I  was  in  that  credit  with  them  at  that 
time,  that  I  knew  of  their  poing  to  bed  ,  and  of  other 
motions,  as  promising  her  marriage,  and  things  that 
would  derive  me  ill  will  to  speak  of,  therefore  I  will 
not  speak  what  I  know. 

King.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou 
canst  say  they  are  married  :   But  thou  art  too  fine" 
in  thy  evidence :  therefore  stand  aside.— 
This  ring,  you  say,  was  yours  ? 

Din.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Where  did  you  buy  it  7  or  who  gave  it  you  V 

Dia.  It  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 

King.  Who  lent  it  you  ? 

Dia,  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

Ktng.  Where  did  you  find  it  then  7 

Dia.  I  found  it  not. 

Ktng.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these  ways, 
How  could  you  give  it  him  I 

Dia  I  never  gave  It  him. 

/yi/*.  This  woman's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord  ;  she 
goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine,  I  gave  it  his  first  wife. 

Dia.  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  aught  I  know. 

King.  Take  her  away,  I  do  not  like  her  now ; 
To  prison  with  her:  and  away  with  him. — 
Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  hadst  this  ring. 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  ni  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  ril  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King.  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer.' 
Din.  Bv  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  'twas  you. 

King  Wheruforo  host  thou  accused  him  all  this 
while  7 

Dia.  Because  he's  guilty,  and  ho  is  not  guilty  ; 
Ho  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he'll  swear  to't : 
I'll  swear  I  am  a  maid,  r.nd  he  knows  not. 
Groat  King,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  my  life; 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  tins  old  man's  wifo. 

[Pmnting  to  La  FEU. 


1  I.e.  I'd  low. 

!i  III  tlio  Krencli  scnao  Iropfint. 
i  I.  o.  common  >wu>an,  wtili  whom  any  una  nay  be 
fuHiitiar. 
4  Uwns, 


King.  She  does  abuse  our  ears ;  to  prison  with' her. 

Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail. — Stay,  royal 
sir ;  [Exit  Widow 

The  jeweller  that  owes*  the  ring  is  sent  for. 
And  he  shall  surety  me.     But  (or  this  lord. 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself. 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  quit  him : 
He  knows  himself  my  bed  be  hath  defil'd  ; 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child  : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick ; 
So  there's  my  riddle.  One,  that's  dead,  is  quick : 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow,  voith  Helena. 

King.  Is  there  no  exordit* 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  m'me  eyes  7 
Is't  real  that  I  see  7 

HeL  No,  my  good  lord ; 

'Tis  but  the  shadow  of  a  wife  you  see. 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both  :  O,  pardou  t 

HtL  O,  my  good  lord^  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  found  you  wuridrous  kind.     There  is  your  ring. 
And,  look  you,  here's  your  letter :  This  it  says. 
When  from  myjinger  j/ou  eon  get  thi*  ring, 
And  are  6jr  me  with  child.,  &c. — This  is  done : 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you  are  doubly  won  7 

Ber.  If  she,  my  Uege,  can  make  roe  know  thk 
clearly, 
I'll  love  her  dearly  ;  ever,  ever  dearly. 

Ue^.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untru«| 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you ! 

0,  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  ? 

L^.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep  anon: 
— Good  Tom  Drum,  [To  Pakolles,]  lend  me  a 
handkerchief:  So,  I  thank  thee  :  wait  on  me  home. 
I'll  make  sport  with  thee :  Let  tiiy  courtesies  alone, 
they  are  scurvy  ones. 

King.  Liet  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know, 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleasiue  flow : — 
If  thou  be'st  yet  a  fresh  uncropped  flower, 

[ToDlAltA. 

Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I'll  pay  thy  dower: 
For  I  can  guess,  that,  by  thy  honest  aid. 
Thou  kept"st  a  wife  herseli^  thyself  a  maid. — 
Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  less, 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express  ; 
All  yet  aeems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet. 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 

[/TewM*. 
Advancing. 
TTu  King**  a  heggar^  now  the  plag  i*  done  ; 
All  is  well  ended,  if  thi»  suit  be  won. 
That  you  exprt**  content ;  whidt  we  will  pay. 
With  itrife  to  pleate  yoti,  day  exceeding  day  : 
Our$  be  your  patience  then,  and  yom-t  our  partt  ;* 
Your  gentle  hand*  tendu*,  emd  take  our  heart*. 

[ExeuaL 

THIS  play  has  many  (lelljrhtrul  scenes,  thnusrh  not  suf- 
flriently  probable,  and  soine  happy  chaiiirtcrs,  thoufk 
not  new,  nor  produced  by  any  deei)  knowlcdce  nf  human 
nature.  Parolles  is  a  boaner  ami  a  coward,  such  as  hai 
always  t>eeii  the  sport  or  th«  stapa,  but  periians  n«v«r 
raiseil  more  laughter  or  contempt  than  in  the  hands  af 
Sliakipeare. 

I  cannot  reconcile  my  heart  to  Bertram;  a  man  nnbli 
witliciiit  generosity,  and  young  without  truth  ;  who  mar* 
ries  Helen  as  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  as  a  proiiigaM: 
when  she  is  dead  by  his  unkindiiess,  snoaks  home  to  a 
«ecoml  niarriaze,  is  accusetl  by  a  woman  he  has  wronged, 
delends  hinisetf  by  falsehuou,  and  is  dismissed  to  hap- 
piness. 

The  story  of  Benram  and  Diana  had  been  told  belors 
of  Mariana  and  Anirelo,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  *•][€• 
ly  merited  to  be  heard  a  second  time.       JOHNSON. 

i  Thus,  in  Julius  Ciesar,  Lirarius  says  :— 
•  Thou  like  an  troreiel  hast  cu(\jur*d  up 
My  nmnified  npirit.' 

Erornat  ami  conjurer  were  synonymous  in  ShaE- 

S|H!iirO'S  lilllO. 

6  I.  c.  hear  us  without  IniotTupikiii,  and  take  ourpan^ 

1.  0.  su|iport  and  dctisnd  us. 


TAMING    OF    THE   SHREW. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


THERE  is  en  old  anonymous  play  extant  with  the 
same  title,  first  printed  in  1596,  which  (as  in  the 
case  of  Kin?  John  and  Henry  V.)  Shalcspeare  rewrote, 
'  adopting  the  order  of  the  scenes,  and  inserting  little 
more  than  a  few  lines  which  he  thought  worth  preserv- 
ing, or  was  in  too  much  haste  to  alter.'  Malone,  with 
great  probability,  suspects  the  old  play  to  have  been  the 
production  of  George  Peele  or  Robert  Greene."  Pope 
ascribed  it  to  Shakspeare,  and  his  opinion  was  current 
for  many  years,  until  a  more  exact  examination  of  the 
original  piece  (which  is  of  extreme  rarity)  undeceived 
those  who  were  better  versed  in  the  literature  of  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  than  the  poet.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  In- 
duction, as  it  is  called,  has  not  been  continued  by  Shak- 
speare  so  as  to  complete  the  story  of  Sly,  or  at  least  it 
has  not  come  down  to  us ;  and  Pope  therefore  supplied 
the  deficiencies  in  this  play  from  the  elder  performance  ; 
they  have  been  degraded  from  their  station  in  the  text, 
as  in  some  places  incompatible  with  the  fable  and  Dra- 
matis Persona  of  Shakspeare ;  the  reader  will,  how- 
ever, be  pleased  to  fijid  them  subjoined  to  the  notes. 
The  origin  of  this  amusing  fiction  may  probably  he 
traced  to  the  sleeper  awakened  of  the  Arabian  Nights  : 
but  similar  stories  are  told  of  Philip  the  good  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth. 
Marco  Polo  relates  something  similar  of  the  Ismaelian 
Prince  Alo-eddin,  or  chief  of  the  mountainous  region, 
whom  he  calls,  in  common  with  other  writers  of  his 
time,  '  the  old  man  of  the  mountain.'  Warton  refers 
to  a  collection  of  short  comic  stories  in  prose,  set  forth 
by  maisier  Richard  Edwards,  master  of  her  majesties 
revels  in  1570  (which  he  had  seen  in  the  collection  of 
Collins  the  poet),  for  the  immediate  source  of  the  fable 
of  the  old  drama.  The  incidents  related  by  Heuterus  in 
his  Reruin  Burgund.  lib.  iv.  is  also  to  be  fiiund  in  Gou- 
lart's  Admirable  and  Memorable  Histories,  translated 
by  E.  Grimeston,  4to.  1607.  The  story  of  Charles  V.  is 
related  by  Sir  Richard  Barckley,  in  A  Discourse  on  the 

♦  There  was  a  second  edition  of  the  anonymous  play 
in  1607  ;  and  the  curious  reader  may  consult  it,  in  '  Six 
old  Plays  upon  which  Shakspeare  founded,  be.'  pub- 
lished by  Sleevens. 


Felicitie  of  Man,  printed  in  1598  ;  but  the  frolic,  as  Mr 
Holt  White  observes,  seems  better  suited  to  the  gaiety  of 
the  gallant  Francis,  orlhe  revelry  of  our  own  boisterous 
Henry. 

Of  the  story  of  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  no  immedi- 
ate English  source  has  been  pointed  out.  Mr.  Douce 
has  referred  to  a  novel  in  the  Piacevoli  Notti  of  Strapa- 
rola,  notte  8,  fav.  2,  and  icrEl  Conde  Lucanor,  by  Don 
Juan  Manuel,  Prince  of  Castile,  who  died  in  1362,  as 
containing  similar  stories.  He  observes  that  the  char' 
acter  of  Petruchio  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Pisardo  in  Siraparola's  novel,  notte  8,  fav.  7. 

Schlegel  remarks  that  this  play  '  has  the  air  of  ai» 
Italian  comedy  ;'  and  indeed  the  love  intrigue  of  Lu- 
centio  is  derived  from  the  Suppositi  of  Ariosto,  through 
the  translation  of  George  Gascoigne.  Johnson  has  ob- 
served the  skilful  combination  of  the  two  plots,  by 
which  such  a  variety  and  succession  of  comic  incident 
is  ensured  without  running  into  perplexity,  Petruchio 
is  a  bold  and  happy  sketch  of  a  humorist,  in  wiiich 
Schlegel  thinks  the  character  and  peculiarities  of  an 
Englishman  are  visible.  It  affords  another  example  of 
Shakspeare's  deep  insight  into  human  character,  that 
in  the  last  scene  the  meek  and  mild  Bianca  shows  she 
is  not  without  a  spice  of  self-will.  The  play  inculcates 
a  fine  moral  lesson,  which  is  not  always  taken  as  it 
should  be. 

Every  one,  who  has  a  true  relish  for  g:enuine  humour, 
must  regret  that  we  are  deprived  of  Shakspeare's  con- 
tinuation  of  this  Interlude  of  SIy,f  '  who  is  indeed  of  kin 
to  Sanr.ho  Panza.'  We  think  with  a  late  elegant  writer, 
'  the  character  of  Sly,  and  the  remarks  with  which  be 
accompanies  the  play,  as  good  as  the  play  itself.' 

It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Shakspeare's  earliest 
productions,  and  is  supposed  by  Malone  to  have  beeu 
produced  in  1594. 


f  Dr.  Drake  suggests  that  some  of  the  passages  in 
which  Sly  is  introduced  sli  .uld  be  adopted  from  the  old 
Drama,  and  connected  with  the  text,  so  as  to  complete 
his  story ;  making  very  slight  alteration,  and  distin- 
guishing the  borrowed  parts  by  some  mark. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED.* 


Persons  in  the 
Induction. 


A  Lord. 

Christopher  Slt,  a  drunken 
Tinker. 

Hostess,  Page,  Players,  Huntsmen, 
and  other  Servants  attend- 
ing on  the  Lord. 

Baptista,  a  rich  Gentleman  o/"  Padua. 

ViNCEWTio,  an  old  Gentleman  of  Pisa. 

LucENTio,  Son  to  Vincentio,  in  love  with  Bianca. 

Petrcchio,   a  Gentleman  of  Verona,  a  Suitor  to 
Katharina. 

H^»fJ^»,„    I  Suitors  to  Bia^ncK. 

HORTENSIO.     ' 


.}■ 


*  Characters  in  the  Original  Play  of  The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew,  entered  on  the  Stationers'  boolcs  in 
1594,  and  printed  in  quarto  in  1607. 

A  Lord,  &c.  1 

Sly.  [Persons  in  the 

A  Tapster.  (      Induction. 

Page,  Players,  Huntsmen,  &cj 

Alphonsus,  a  Merchant  o^  Athens. 
Jerobel,  Dukeof  Cestus. 

AcRELlus,  his  Son,  )  «   •<_   .    *i.      n       la         r 
Perakdo,  i  ^'*^f  ^  '^*  Daughters  of 

POLIDOR, 


X         Alphonsus 


Tranio, 

BlONDELLO. 


>  Servants  to  Lucentio. 
>  ) 

r<,r„„..  '        f  Servants  to  Petruchio. 

ViURTlS,  y 

Pedant,  an  old  fellow  set  up  to  personate  Vincentio 

Katharina,  the  Shrew,  >  „       i^      j    n     ••  • 
Bianca,  her  Sister,  I  Daughters  to  Baptista. 

Widow. 

Tailor,   Haberdasher,   and  Servants  attending  on 
Baptista  and  Petruchio. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Padua;    and  sometimes  in 
Petruchio's  House  in  the  Country. 


Valeria,  Servant  to  Aurelius. 

Sander,  Servant  to  Ferando. 

Phtlotcs,  a  Merchant  who  personates  the  Duke. 

Kate,  1 

E  HE  L I A ,     >  Daughters  to  Alphonsus. 

Phtlema,  ) 

Tailor,  Haberdasher,  and  Servants  to  Ferando  and 
Alphonsus. 

SCENE,  Athens  J  and  sometimes  TeT^n^d'*.  Coun- 
try House. 


J 
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INDUCTION. 
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SCENE  L     Before  cm  Aiehmuetm  a  Heath. 
Enter  Hostess  and  Slt. 

Sly. 
I'll  pheese'  yoiK  in  faith. 

Host.  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  ro^e ! 

Sly.  Y'are  a  baggage ;  the  Slies  are  no  rogues : 
Look  in  the  chronicles,  we  came  in  with  Richard 
Conqueror.  Therefore,  paucas  paUabrit  ;*  let  the 
world  slide :   Seasa  ! ' 

Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have 
burst  ?♦ 

Sly.  "No,  not  a  denier  :  Go  by,  says  Jeronimy  ; — 
Go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm' thee.* 

Host.  I  know  my  remedy,  I  must  go  fetch  the 
thirdborough.*  \Exit. 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I'll  answer 
nim  by  law  :  I'll  not  budge  an  inch,  boy  ;  let  him 
come,  and  kindly. 

[Lies  down  on  the  ground,  andfaU*  a^erp. 

IVind  Horns.     Enter  a  Lord  from  Hunting,  mtk 
Huntsmen  and  Servants. 

Lord.  Huntsman,  I  charge  thee,  tender  well  my 
hounds : 
Bracb  Merriman, — the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd,* 
And  couple  Clowder  wiili  the  deep-inoulh'd  brach.' 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coldest  fault  7 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound. 

1  Hunt.  Why,  Beloian  is  as  eood  as  he,  my  lord  ; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent : 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool ;  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  tiiem  all ; 
To-morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  HunL  I  will,  my  lord. 

Ltrd.  What's  here  7  one  dead,  or  drunk  7  See, 
doth  he  breathe  7 

2  Hunt.  He   breathes,    my  lord :    Were  he  not 

warm'd  with  ale, 
Tliis  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 
Lord.  O  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swine  he 
lies ! 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  image ! 

Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 

What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his  fuigers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed. 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakes ; 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself  7 

1  Hunt.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  think  he  cannot  choose. 

2  Hunt.  It  would  seem  strange  imto  him  when  he 

wak'd. 
Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dreua.  or  worthless 

fancy. 
Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  ttie  jest  :— 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber^ 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pictures : 
Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters. 
And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet : 
Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes. 


1  So  again  in  Trojlus  and  Cressida,  Ajax  says  of 
Achilles : — '  I'll  pheese  his  pride.'  And  in  Ben  JoH' 
son's  Alchcmi!>t : 

'  Come,  will  you  quarrel?  l'll/ei*e  you,  sirrah.' 

3  PocM  palabras.  Span,  few  words. 

8  Cessa,  /to/,  be  quiet  4  Broke. 

5  This  line  and  the  scrap  or  Spanish  is  used  in  bur 
lesque  from  an  old  play  called  Hierouymo,  or  the 
Snanish  TrR^edy.  The  old  copy  reads :  '  8.  Jeronimy.' 
The  emenitaiinn  i^MasoM's. 

6  An  officer  whose  authority  equals  that  of  a  con 
stable. 

7  '  Emhoas'd,'  says  Philips  in  his  World  of  Words, 
'  i»  a  term  in  huntinj;,  trhen  a  deer  \»  «<>  hard  rhiufd 
that  she/oams  at  the  mouth  ;  it  comes  Irom  the  bpan* 
Ish  Dftemhofar,  and  is  metaphoricatty  used  far  any 
kind  oftccariness.' 


To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  soimd  : 

And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight. 

And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence. 

Say, — What  b  it  your  honour  will  command  7 

Let  one  attend  btni  with  a  silver  bason. 

Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers  ; 

Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  dia{>er ; 

And  say, — Will't  please  your  Lordship  cool  yow 

hands  7 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit, 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear ; 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse. 
And  that  his  lady  mourns  at  his  disease  : 
Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic. 
And,  when  he  says  be  is — ,  say  that  he  dreams. 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
This  do,  and  do  it  kuidly,' gentle  sirs ; 
it  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent, 
If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty." 

I  Hunt.  My  lord,  I  warrant  jou,  we'Q  play  our 
part. 
As  he  shall  think,  by  oiv  true  diligence. 
He  IS  no  less  than  what  we  say  be  is. 

Zjord.  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him ; 
And  each  one  to  his  office  when  he  wakes. — 

[Some  bear  out  Slt.     A  trumpet  sounds. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet  'tis  that  sounds  : — 

[Exit  ServanU 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman  ;  that  means. 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here. 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 
How  now  7  who  is  it  7 

Serv.  An  it  please  your  honour, 

Players  that  offer  service  to  your  lordabip. 

Lord.  Bid  them  c<'>me  near  :— - 
Enter  Players. 
Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcom*. 

1  PUty.  We  thank  your  honour. 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night  7 

2  I'tay.  So  please  your  lordship   to  accept  our 

duty  7" 

Lord.  With  all  my  heart — This  fbllow  I  re« 
member. 
Since  once  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son  i-^ 
'Twas  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  to  wall : 
I  have  forgot  your  name  ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perrorm'd. 

1   Play.  I   think   'twas  Soto   that   }-our  honour 
means.'* 

fjord,  "Tis  very  true  ;~ thou  didst  it  eicellenU— 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time  ; 
The  rather  for  1  have  some  sport  in  hand. 
Wherein  your  cunning  c*ii  assist  me  much. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night : 
But  I  am  doubtfiil  of  your  modesties  ; 
Lest,  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play), 
You  break  into  some  mvrry  passkw. 
And  so  offend  him  7  for  I  leU  you,  sirs. 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient. 

1  Play.  Fear  not,  my  lord  ;  we  can  contain  our* 
selves. 
Were  he  the  veriest  antick  in  the  world." 


8  Brack  ori«inally  sigiiilied  a  particujar  species  oT 
dog  used  for  ifie  chace.  It  was  a  long  eared  dog,  hunt* 
infr-by  the  scent. 

e  Naturally.  10  Moderation. 

II  It  wao  in  old  timers  riisioraary  for  ptayera  to  irmTsI 
In  companies  and  otfer  their  wrvice  at  great  liauasi. 

Vi  1  he  old  copy  prerixes  the  name  of  SineUo  to  tkiS 
line,  who  was  an  actor  in  the  same  company  with  8hak« 
Hiiesre.  Solo  is  a  character  in  Beaumont  and  Fktrher'a 
Woman  Tleased  ;  he  Is  a  fmrmefs  etdeol  ssm,  but  hs 
does  not  troo  any  fmttrteoman. 

13  In  the  old  play  the  di.ilo^ue  is  thus  coolinMd : 

'  San.  [Tb  the  otAer.l  Go  ret  a  dishckMK  »  awka 
rleviip  vour  shooes,  aiul  lie  H|)eak  (or  llM  prsffcrtiea, 
[Eirii  t>layor.}  My  loni,  we  miisl  have  a  stwulderof 
iniiii«n  Tor  a  prifierty,  and  a  little  vinefte  to  make  our 
divell  roar.' 
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Lord.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery,* 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one  : 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords.-— 

[Exeunt  Servants  and  Players. 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  Bartholomew  my  page 

[ibo  Servant. 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady  : 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber, 
And  call  him — Madam,  do  him  obeisance. 
Tell  him  from  me  (as  he  will  win  my  love), 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action, 
Such  as  he  hath  observ'd  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplish'd : 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do. 
With  soft  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy  : 
And  say,-^What  is't  your  honour  will  command. 
Wherein  your  lady  and  your  humble  wife. 
May  show  her  duty,  and  make  known  her  love  ? 
And  then — with  kind  embracements,  tempting  kisses, 
And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom,^ 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy'd 
To  see  her  noble  lord  restored  to  health. 
Who,  for  twice^  seven  years,  Jiath  esteem'd  him' 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar  : 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift. 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift : 
Which  in  a  napkin  being  close  convey'd,- 
Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 
See  this  despatch'd  with  all  the  h'.ji^  thou  canst ; 

Anon  I'll  give  thee  more  instruction.. 

[Exit  Servant. 
I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace. 
Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman  : 
I  lone  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  husband  ; 
And  Row  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter. 
When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 
I'll  in  to  counsel  thfc.n  :  haply,*  my  presence 
May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen, 
Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  A  Bedchamber  in  iJie  Lord's  House. 
Sly  ii  discovered  in  a  rich  night  gown,  with  At- 
tendants; some  with  apparel,  others  with  bason, 
ewer,  and  other  appurtenances.  Enter  Lord,  dressed 
like  a  Servant.^ 
Sly.  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  Serv.  Will't  please  your  lordship  drink  a  cup  of 

sack? 

2  Serv.  Will't  please  your  honour  taste  of  these 

conserves  ? 

3  Serv.  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to- 

day ? 

Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly  :  call  not  me — ^honour, 
nor  lordship :  I  nevet  drank  sack  in  my  life  ;  and  if 
you  give  me  any  conserves,  give  me  conserves  of 
beef.  Nt  'er  ask  me  what  raiment  I'll  wear  :  for  I 
have  no  mL.e  doublets  than  backs,  no  more  stock- 
ings than  legs,  nor  no  more  shoes  than  feet ;  nay, 
someti.aes,  more  feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as 
my  toes  look  through  the  over  leather. 

Lord.  Heaven  cease   tliLs  idle  humour  in   your 
honour ! 
O,  that  a  mijjhty  man  of  such  descent. 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foui  a  spirit ! 


Sly.  What,  would  you  make  me  mad  ?  Am  no! 
I  Christopher  Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Burton-heath  ;  by 
birth  a  pedler,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  trans- 
mutation a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  profession 
a  tinker  ?  Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  ale-wife  of 
Wincot,'  if  she  know  me  not :  if  she  say  I  am  not 
fourteen  pence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,'  score  me 
up  for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.  What, 
I  am  not  bestraught :°  Here's 

1  iSery.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  mourn. 

2  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants  droop. 
Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shun  your 

house, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O,  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  tny  birth  ; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  ii-om  banishment, 
And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams  : 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck.  ~ 
Wilt  thou  have  music  'I  hark  !  Apollo  plays, 

[Music. 
And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing  : 
Or  wilt  thou  sleep  ?  we'll  have  thee  to  a  couch, 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 
On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 
Say,  thou  wilt  walk  ;  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 
Or  wilt  thou  ride  ?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd, 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 
Dost  thou  love  hawking  ?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 
Above  the  morning  lark:  Or  wilt  thou  hunt? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them. 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1  iSeni.  Say,  thou  wilt  coarse  ;  thy  greyhounds  are 

as  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  Serv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures  ?  we  will  fetch 

thee  straight 
Adonis,  painted  by  a  running  brook  ; 
And  Cylherea  all  m  sedges  hid  ; 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath. 
Even  as  the  wavir-'  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Ijard.  We'll  show  thee  lo,  as  she  was  a  maid  ; 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surpris'd, 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3  iSctt.  Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood: 
Scratching  her  legs  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds: 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 

So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord  : 
Thou  hast  a  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1  Serv.  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  for 

thee, 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-ran  her  lovely  face, 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world  ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord :  and  have  I  such  a  lady  ; 
Or  do  I  dream?  or  nave  I  dream'd  till  now  ? 
I  do  not  sleep  ;"  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak  ; 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things  : — 
Upon  my  Hfe,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed  ; 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Christophero  Sly. — 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  |)ot  o'the  smallest  ale. 

2  Serv.  Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your 

hands ; 
[Servants  present  a  ewer,  bason,  and  napkin. 


1  Piip»  remarks,  ;.i  his  prelace  to  Shakspeare,  itiat 
'the  top  of  the  pmlessio'^  were  then  mere  players,  not 
gentlemen  of  the  sta^e  ;  they  were  led  into  the  buttery, 
"not  placed  at  the  lord's  table,  or  the  lady's  toilette.' 

2  The  old  copy  reads  this.  The  emendation  is  The- 
obald'a. 

3  Him  is  used  for  himself,  as  in  Chapman's  Banquet 
of  Sense,  1595 : 

'  The  sense  wherewith  he  feels  him  deified.' 

4  Perhaps. 

6  From,  the  original  stage  direction  in  the  first  folio,  it 
appears  that  Sly  and  the  other  persons  mentioned  in  the 
tnduction  were  intended  to  be  exhibited  iiere,  and  during 
the  representation  of  the  comedy,  in  a  balcony  above  the 
stage. 

6  Wilnecotte,  says  Warton,  is  a  village  in  Warwick- 
siure,  with  which  Shakspeare  was  well  acquainted, 


near  Stratfurd.  The  house  Icept  by  our  genial  hostess 
i-till  remains,  but  is  at  preserit  a  rnill.  There  is  a  vil- 
lage also  called  Barton  on  the  heath  in  Warwickshire. 

7  Sheer-ale  has  puzzled  the  commentators ;  and  aa 
none  of  the  conjectures  offered  appear  to  me  satisfactory, 
I  shall  add  one  of  my  own.  Maunday  Thursday,  the 
day  preceding  Good-Friday,  was  anciently  called  Sheer- 
Thursday,  and  as  it  was  a  day  of  great  comfort  to  the 
jx)or  from  the  doles  or  distribution  cf  clothes,  meat  and 
drink,  made  by  the  rich  ;  so  SAeer-ale  may  have  been 
ale  which  the  Tinker  had  drunk  on  that  day,  at  his  own 
charge,  or  rather  at  thai  of  his  landlady,  in  addition  to 
the  portion  he  had  received  as  alms.  But  after  all, 
sheer-ale  may  mean  nothing  more  than  ale  unmixed, 
mere-ale,  or  pure  ale.  The  word  sheer  is  still  used  for 
mere,  pure. 

8  i.  e.  diiitraught,  distracted. 
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O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  rcstor'd  ! 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  are ! 
These  fifteen  years  yuu  have  been  in  a  dream  ; 
Or,  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  slept. 

iSly.  These  fifteen  years!  by  my  fay,'  a  goodly 
nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time  7 

I  Serv.  O,  yes,  my  lord  ;  but  very  idle  words:— 
For  though  you  lay  nere  in  this  goodly  chamber, 
Yet  would  you  say.  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door  ; 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house  ; 
And  say,  you  would  present  her  at  the  feet,* 
Because  shebrought  stone  jugs  and  no  seal'd  quarts  : 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  HackeU 

Sly.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 

3  Serv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no  such 
maid. 
Nor  no  such  men  as  you  have  reckon'd  up, — 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece,* 
And  Peter  TurfJ  and  Henry  Pimpernell ; 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these. 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 

Sly.  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends ! 

jlU.  Amen. 

Sly.  I  thank  thee  ;  thou  shall  not  lose  by  it. 
Enter  the  Page,  a*  a  Lady,  vnth  Attendants. 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord  7 

Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well ;  for  here  is  cheer  enough. 
Where  is  my  wife  7 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord  :  Wlut  is  thy  will  with 
her  7 

Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me — 
husband  ? 
My  men  should  call  me — lord ;  I  am  your  goodman. 

Page.    My  husbauid  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and 
husband ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  well :— What  must  I  call  her  7 

Lard.  Madam. 

Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  7 

Lord.  Madam,  and  nothing  else :  so  lords  call 
ladies. 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  i&y  that  I  have  dream'd 
and  slept 
Above  some  fihecn  year  and  more. 

Page.  Avj  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me  ; 
Being  all  tnis  time  abandon'd  from  your  bed. 

Sly.  'Tis  mud) ; Servants,  leave  me  and  her 

alone. — 
Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  I'hrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  t>e  set : 
For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charg'd, 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady, 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed : 
I  hone  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  so.  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  sn 
long.  But  I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreams 
agam  ;  I  will  therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the  flesh 
and  the  blood. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Your  hoiiot]r*s  players,  hearing  your  amend- 
ment. 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy, 
F'or  so  your  doctors  nold  it  very  meet : 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood, 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy. 


1  According  in  some  old  authorities.  Sly  here  uses  a 
very  ladvlike  imprecation.  '  Ecastor,»  says  Cooper, 
'  by  my  fat/,  used  only  of  women.'  It  is  merely  a  con- 
truclion  of  fry  mtf  fuilh, 

3  That  is  at  the  Coiirt  Lett,  where  it  was  usual  to 
I'lemnt  such  matters,  as  appears  from  Kitchen  on 
Courts  :  '  Also  irtiplerssell  by  rupe  ami  dishes,  ortnea- 
eutee  eraled  or  nol  sealed,  is  inqulrable.' 

3  Blacksione  prnix«es  to  read,  '  old  John  Naps  o'the 
Oreen.'  The  addition  seems  to  bave  been  a  common 
one. 

4  For  comedy. 

5  riigenioite  and  ingenttcut  were  very  commonly 
tonfuundod  by  old  writers. 


Therefore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play. 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriraeni. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will ;  let  them  play  it :  Is  not  a  cohh 
monty*  a  Christmas  gambol,  at  a  tumbling  trick? 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  it  is  more  pleasing  stuff. 

Sly.  What,  household  stuff? 

Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we'll  see't :  Come,  madam  wife,  sit 
by  my  side,  ejid  let  the  world  slip  j  we  shall  ne'er 
be  younger.  [7^^  *»<  dmtm. 


ACT  I. 


Enter 


SCENE  I.    Padua.    A  public  Place. 
LccERTio  and  Tkamio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  since — for  the  great  desire  I  ha4  '  H 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, —  '   V 

I  am  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Lombardv, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy  ; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  ann'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
Most  trusty  servant,  well  approv'd  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  happily  institute 
A  course  of  learning,  and  ingenious^  studies. 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 
Gave  me  my  beiug,  and  my  father  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  trtJiic  through  the  world, 
Vinceniio.  come  of  the  Bentjvolii. 
Vincentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceir'd,* 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds  : 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  1  study, 
Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply ,^  that  treats  of  happinesa 
By  virtue  'specially  to  be  achiev  d. 
Tell  me  thy  mind :  for  I  have  Pisa  left. 
And  am  to  Padua  come  :  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash,*  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Tra-  3ii  perdonate,*  geatle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself. 
Glad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve, 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy, 
^'"'yi  g"***!  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline. 
Let's  be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray: 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  ethics,'^ 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd : 
Balkc'  ■  logic  with  acquaintance  that  yon  have, 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk  : 
Music  ami  poesy  use  lo  quicken"  yon  ; 
The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics, 
Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  yon ' 
No  profit  frrows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  :— 
In  bNrief,  sir,  stud^  what  you  most  affect. 

Luc.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advisfc 
If,  Biondello,  thou  wcrt  come  ashore. 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness ; 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  befet. 
But  stay  awhile :  What  company  is  this  7 

TVd.  Master,  some  show,  to  welcome  us  to  towa. 
Enter  Baptista,  Katharira,   Biarca,  Grs< 

Mio,  and  HoRTEirsio.     Lucchtio  andTnAjno 

stand  aside. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  fiirther, 
For  how  I  firmly  am  rcsolv'd  you  know  ; 
That  is — not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter, 


6  i.  e.  to  fiilftl  the  expenaiions  of  his  Iriends. 

7  .Apply  for  pltf  is  frequently  used  by  olil  writers. 
ThiisBaret:  'with  diligent  endeavour  to  applie  their 
studies.'  And  In  Turberrille's  Tragk  Talcs:  'How 
she  her  wheele  applyde.' 

9  Small  piece  of  water.  9  Pardon  me. 

10  The  old  copy  reads  Aristotle's  ekteit.  BUckstone 
BuggfMB  that  we  should  read  etfiiea,  and  the  sens* 
seems  to  require  h;  I  have  therefore  admiued  it  into  th« 
text. 

1 1  The  modem  e<Iilions  rrsd,  «  ThU  logic,  «r.  The 
old  cony  reailg  fiaHr.  whirh  Mr.  BnsnTll  suggesli  IMy 
be  right,  ahhough  (he  meajiing  of  the  word  is  now  Ion 

19  Animate. 
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Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder  : 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Because  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well, 
Leave  shall  you  nave  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 
_    Gre.  To  cart  her  rather :  She's  too  rough  for  me  :— 
There,  there,  Horiensio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 
-,.  Kath.  I  pray  you,  sir,  [jTo  Bap.J  is  it  your  will 
To  make  a  stale'  of  me  amongst  these  mates  ? 

Hot.  Mates,  maid  !  how  mean  you  that  ?  no  mates 
for  you. 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould. 

Kath.  I'faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear  ; 
I  wis,*  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart : 
But  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  sliould  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

Hor.  Prom  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! 

Gre.  And  me  too,  good  Lord  ! 

Tra,  Hush,  master !  here  is  some  good  pastime 
toward  ; 
That  wench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

Luc.  But  in  the  other's  silence  I  do  see 
Maid's  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio. 

Trcu  Well  said,  master ;   mum !  and  gaze  your 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
What  I  have  said, — Bianca,  get  you  in: 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Bianca  ; 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat!'  'tis  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye, — an  she  knew  why. 

Bian.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent.— 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe  : 
My  books,  and  instruments,  shall  be  my  company  ; 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 

Luc.  Hark,  Tranio !  thou  may'st  hear  Minerva 
speak.  [Aside. 

Hor.  Signior  Baptisfa,  will  you  be  so  strange  ?* 
Sorry  am  I  that  our  goodwill  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Gre.  Why,  will  you  mew'  her  up, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye  ;  I  am  resolv'd  : — 
Go  in,  Bianca,  [Exit  Bianca. 

And  for  I  know,  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry. 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house, 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. — If  you,  Hortensio, 
Or  signior  Grcmio,  you, — know  any  such, 
Prefer*  them  hither  ;  for  to  cunning'  men 
1  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing  up  ; 
And  so  farewell.     Katharina,  you  inay  stay  : 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.    [Exit. 

Kath.  Whv,  and  I  trust,  I  may  go  too :  May  I 
not? 
What,  shall  I  be  appointed  hours ;  as  though,  be- 
like, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take  and  what  to  leave  'I    Ha ! 

[Exit. 

Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam  :  your  gifts' 
are  so  good,  here  is  none  will  hold  you.  Their' 
love  is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow 
our  nails  together,  and  fast  it  fairly  out ;  our  cake's 
dough  on  both  sides.  Farewell, — yet,  for  the  love 
I  bear  my  sweet   Bianca,  if  I  can   by  any  means 


1  She  means  '  do  you  intend  to  make  a  strumpet  of 
me  among  these  companions?^  But  the  expression 
seems  to  have  a  quibbling  allusion  to  the  chess  term  of 
stale-mate. 

■2  Think.  3  Pet. 

4  i.  6.  80  odd,  so  different  from  others  in  your  conduct. 

5  To  mew  up,  was  to  confine  or  shut  up  close,  as  it 
was  the  custom  to  confine  hawks  while  they  mew'd  or 
moulted.     V.  note  on  K.  Richard  III.  Act.  i.  Sc.  I. 

6  Recommend. 

7  Cunning  has  not  yet  lost  its  original  signification  of 
knowins,  learned,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible. 

8  Endowments. 

8  It  seems  that  we  should  read — Your  love.    yr.  in 
37 


light  on  a  fit  man  to  teach  her  that  wherein  she  de- 
lights, I  will  wish'"  him  to  her  father. 

Hot.  So  will  I,  signior  Gremio :  but  a  word,  I 
pray.  Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never 
brook'd  parle,  know  now,  upon  advice,"  it  toucheth 
us  both, — that  we  may  yet  again  have  access  to 
our  fair  mistress,  and  be  happy  rivals  in  Bianca's 
love,— -to  labour  and  effect  one  thing  'specially. 

Gre.  What's  that,  I  pray  ? 

Hot.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

Gre.  A  husband  !  a  devil. 

Hor.  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say,  a  devil :  Think'st  thou,  Hortensio, 
though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very 
a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell  ? 

Hor.  Tush,  Gremio,  though  it  pass  your  patience 
and  mine,  to  endure  her  loud  alarutns,  why,  man, 
there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could 
light  on  tnem,  would  take  her  with  all  faults,  and 
money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  had  as  lief  take  heir 
dowry  with  this  condition,— to  be  whipped  at  the 
high-cross  every  morning. 

Hor,  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there's  small  choice  iti 
rotten  apples.  But  come:  since  this  bar  in  law 
makes  us  friends,  it  shall  oe  so  far  forth  friendly 
maintained, — till  by  helping  Baptista's  eldest  daugh* 
ter  to  a  husband,  we  set  his  youngest  free  for  a 
husband,  and  then  have  to't  afresh. — Sweet  Bianca  ! 
— Happy  man  be  his  dole  ! '  *  He  that  runs  fastest, 
gets  trie  ring."     How  say  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  I  am  agreed  :  and  'would  I  had  given  him 
the  best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that 
would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her, 
and  rid  the  house  of  her.     Come  on. 

[Exeunt  Gremio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra.    [Advancing.}    I  pray,  sir,  tell  me,— Is  it 
possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Luc.  O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  possible,  or  likely  ; 
But  see  !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness  : 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee,— 
That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear. 
As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Carthage  was,— 
Tranio,  I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl  i 
Counsel  me,  Tranio  for  I  know  thou  canst ; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tra.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now ; 
Affection  is  not  rated'*  from  the  heart: 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but  so,— 
Redime  te  captum  quam  queas  minima. '  * 

Luc.  Gramercics,   lad ;   go  forward :    this  con* 
tents ; 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel's  sound. 

TVa.  Master,  you  look'd  so  longly'"  on  the  maid, 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc.  O  yes,  1  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face, 
Such  as  the  daughter"  of  Agenor  had. 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand, 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

Tra.  Saw  you  no  more ;  matk'd  you  not,  how 
her  sister 
Began  to  scold  ;  and  raise  up  such  a  storm, 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din? 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air ; 
Sacred,  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 


old  writing  stood  for  either  their  or  your.  If  their  love 
be  right,  it  must  mean — the  goodwill  of  Baptista  and 
Bianca  towards  us. 

10  i.  e.  I  will  recommend  him. 

11  Consideration,  or  reflection. 

12  A  proverbial  expression.  Dole  is  lot,  portion. 
The  phrase  is  of  very  common  occurrence. 

13  The  allusion  is  probably  to  the  sport  of  running  at 
the  ring,  or  some  similar  game. 

14  Is  not  driven  out  by  chiding. 

15  This  line  is  quoted  as  it  appears  in  Lilly's  Gram- 
mar, and  not  as  it  is  in  Terence.  See  Fanner's  Essay 
on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare. 

16  Longingly.  17  Europa. 
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.    7Va.  Nay,  then,  'tis  time  to  stir  him  from  hia 

trance. 
I  pray,  awake,  sir;  If  you  love  the  maid. 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.    Thus  it 

stands : 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd, 
That,  till  the  father  rids  his  hands  of  her, 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home  : 
And  therefore  hais  he  closely  mew'd  her  up, 
Because  she  shall  not  be  annoy'd  with  suitors. 

Imc.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  fether's  he! 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  some  care 
Toeet  her  cunning  schoolmasters  to  instruct  her  ? 

'Tra.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir  ;  and  now  'tis  plotted. 

Lmc.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tto.  Master,  for  my  hand, 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Lmc.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster. 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That's  your  device. 

Lmc.  It  is :  May  it  be  done  ? 

Tra.  Not  possible  :  For  who  shall  bear  your  part, 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  son  ? 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book  ;  welcome  his  friends  ; 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

Lmc.  Basta  ;'   content  thee,  for  I  have  it  ftill. 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house ; 
Nor  can  wo  be  distinguish'd  by  our  faces, 
For  man,  or  master :  then  it  follows  thus  ; — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
Keep  house,  and  port,'  and  servants,  as  I  should  : 
I  will  some  other  oe  ;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 
'Tis  hatch'd,  and  shall  be  so :  Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee  ;  take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak  : 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee  : 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  you  need.        \Tney  exchangt  tutbiis. 
In  brief  then,  sir,  sith*  it  your  pleasure  is, 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient ; 

iFor  so  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting ;  ' 
fe  aervicecMe  to  my  son,  quoth  he  ; 
Although,  I  think,  'twas  in  another  tense ;) 
I  am  content  to  be  Luccntio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Liicentio. 

Lmc.  Tranio,  be  bo,  because  Lucentio  loves. 
And  let  mc  be  a  slave,  to  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  wounded  eye. 

Enter  Biondello. 
Here  comes  the  rogue. — Sirrah,  where  have  you 
been? 

Bion.  Where  have  I  been  ?  Nay,  how  now,  where 
are  you  ? 
Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clothes  7 
Or  you  stol'n  his  7  or  both  7  pray  what's  the  news  ? 

Luc.  Sirrah,  comn  hither  ;  'us  no  time  to  jest, 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  tuy  lif«.. 
Puis  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on. 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his  ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore. 
I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descriea : 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 
While  I  make  way  from  nenco  to  save  my  life: 
You  understand  me  ? 

Bion.  'l5''''  ""'*'''  *  whit. 

Luc.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth  ; 
Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Bion.  The  better  for  him  :  'Would,  I  were  so  too ! 


I  It  is  enough,  ItaL 

Q  Port  is  figure,  show,  appearanre.  3  Since. 

4  Here  in  the  old  copy  we  have, '  The  presenters 
above  speak ;'  meaning  .Sly,  &c.  who  wore  placed  In  a 
balcony  raised  at  lite  back  of  the  stage.  After  the  words 
'  would  it  were  done,'  the  marginal  direction  is,  7>iey  tit 
and  mark. 

5  Malone  remarks  that  Orumio's  pretensions  (o  wit 
have  a  ntrong  resemblance  to  Dromio's,  in  The  Comedy 
of  Krrors  ;  and  the  two  plays  were  probably  written  at 
no  great  distance  of  time  fh)m  each  irthcr.  f  have  else- 
where Imd  occasion  to  observe  that  the  idiom,  '  Knock 
vir  hero,'  is  familiar  to  ibo  French  language. 


i 


Tra.  So  would  I,  faith,  boy,  to  hare  the  neit 
wish  aAer,— 
That   lAicentio  indeed  had  Bapttsta's    youngeet 

daughter. 
But,  sirrah, — not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's— 

I  advise 
You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of  com* 

panies  : 
When  I  am  alone,  why  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master  Lucentio. 

L.UC,  Tranio,  let's  go  :— 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute  :— 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers  :  If  thou  ask  ine 

why,— 
Sufficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty. 

[Exeunt.* 
1  Senr.  My  lord,  you  nod;  you  do  not  mind  At 
play. 

Sly.  Fes,  by  Saint  Antie,  do  I.    A  good  matter , 
turety  :   Come*  there  any  more  of  it! 
Page.  My  lord,  'tu  but  begun. 
Sly.  '7\*  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  wuidam 
lady  :  '  IVould,  '(uxre  done  I 

SCENE  U.  The  tame.  Before  Hortensio's  House. 
Enter  Petrdchio  and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave, 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua  ;  but,  of  all, 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio  ;   and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  house  : — 
Here,  sirrali  Grumio  ;   knock,  I  say. 

Gru.  Knock,  sir  !  whom  should  1  knock  7  is  there 
any  man  has  rebused  your  worship  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Gru.  Knock  you  nere,  sir  7  why,  sir,  what  am  I, 
sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir  ?' 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gale, 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate, 

Gru.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome  :  I  should 
knock  you  first. 
And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  Will  it  not  be  7 
'Faith,  sirrah,  an  you'll  not  knock,  Fll  wring  it ; 
I'll  try  how  you  can  ml,  fa,  and  sing  it, 

[He  uringt  Grcmio  by  the  evM. 

Oru.  Help,  masters,  help  !  my  mai<ter  is  mad. 

Pe(.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you :  sirrah  !  villain  f 
Enter  Hortensio. 

Hot.  How  DOW?  what's  the  matter ?— My  oli 
friend  Grumio  f  and  my  good  friend  Petnichio  !^v 
How  do  you  all  at  Verona  !  , 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part  the  fray  T 
Con  tutto  il  cor*  bene  trovalo,  may  I  say. 

Hor.  AUa  no$tra  eoaa  6en«  venuto. 
Motto  fumorato,  ngnor  mio  Petruehio.' 
Rise,  Grumio,  rise  ;  we  wiir  compound  this  quarrel. 

Gru.  Nay,  'tis  no  matter  what  he  leges'  in  Latin. 
— If  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me  to  leave  his 
service. — Look  you,  sir,  ho  bid  mc  knock  him,  and 
rap  him  soundly,  sir :  Well,  was  it  fit  for  a  sc^^•aa^ 
to  use  his  master  »o:  being,  perhaps,  (for  aught  I 
see)  two  and  thirty, — a  nip  out  7' 
Whom,  'would  to  God,  1  hid  well  knock'd  at  first, 
Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  A  senseless  villain — Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate, 
And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it, 

Gru,  Knock  at  the  gate  ? — O  heavens ! 
Spake  you  not  these  words   plain, — Sirrah,  ftuMl 

me  here,  * 

JRop  me  here,  knaok  me  well,  and  knodc  me  toundly  f 
And  come  you  now  with— knocking  at  the  gaief 


6  Oascoignc  in  his  Suppose*  has  sp<-''  ''■"  ""<"'  ««r. 
recily  Petrueio,  but Shakspeare  wrote  •' in 
the  text,  inorder  to  teach  the  actors  hi'^^  <''i 

7  i.  e.  what  he  aUrgr*  in  Latin.  < '  '><«■ 
the /(o/ran  spoken  for  JUtfm.  Tyrw  i  'h»t 
we  should  read — '  Nay,  lis  no  maitn  ~  in 
Latin,  if  this  be  not  a  lawful  canse  foi  .  '  '')» 
service.'  That  is,  '  »Tis  no  mauer  whai  i*  Imr  .i  this 
l>p  not  a  lawful  cause,'  &c. 

9  This  passagn  has  escaped  the  rommentators^ann 
yet  it  is  more  otMCure  than  many  they  have  axplalMB 
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Pet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

Hot.  Petruchio,  patience ;  I  am  Grumio's  pledge : 
Why,  this  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you  ; 
Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant,  Grumio, 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,— what  happy  gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  old  Verona? 

Pet.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through 
the  world, 
To  seek  their  fortunes  further  than  at  home, 
Where  small  experience  grows.     But,  in  a  few,' 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me  : — 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deceas'd  ; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive,  and  thrive,  as  best  I  may : 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home, 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Hot.  Petruchio,  shall  I  then  come  roundly  to  thee, 
And  wish  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favour'd  wife '/ 
Thou'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel : 
And  yet  I'll  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  very  rich  : — But  thou'rt  too  much  my  friend, 
And  I'll  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio ;  'twixt  such  friends  as  we 
Few  words  suffice :  and,  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
(As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance,) 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius'  love,^ 
As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
As  Socrates'  Xantippe,  or  a  worse. 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least. 
Affection's  edge  in  me  ;   were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas  ; 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly  what 
his  mind  is  :  Why,  give  him  gold  enough  and  marry 
him  to  a  puppet,  or  an  aelet-baby  j'  or  an  old  trot 
with  ne'er  a  looth  in  her  head,  though  she  have  as 
many  diseases  as  two  and  fifty  horses:*  why,  no- 
thing comes  amiss,  so  money  comes  withal. 

Hot.  Petruchio,  since  we  have  stepp'd  thus  far  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jesU 
I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  arid  beauteous  ; 
Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman  ; 
Her  only  fault  (and  that  is  faults  enough,) 
Is, — that  she  is  intolerably  curst,' 
And  shrewd,  and  froward  ;  so  beyond  all  measure, 
That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet.  Hortensio,  peace ;  thou  know'st  not  gold's 
efTect : 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  'tis  enough  ; 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack. 

Hot.  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman : 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Mmola, 
Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her  j 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well : 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you, 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  eno^unter, 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Gru.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  hu- 
mour  lasts.    O'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well 


Perhaps  ii  was  passed  over  because  it  was  not  under- 
stood r  The  allusion  is  to  the  old  game  of  Bone-ace  or 
otie-aiid-thirty.  A  pip  is  a  spot  upon  a  card.  The  old 
copy  has  it  peepe. 

1  Ina  fete,  means  the  same  as  in  short,  in  a  few 
words. 

i  This  allusion  is  to  a  story  told  by  Gower  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Confessio  Amantis.  Florent  is  the  name  of 
a  knieht  who  bound  himself  to  marry  a  deformed  hag 
provided  she  taught  him  the  solution  of  a  riddle  on 
which  his  life  depended. 

3  i.  e.  '  a  diminutive  being,  not  exceeding  in  size  the 
tag  of  a  point,''  says  Sleevens ;  '  a  small  image  or  head 
cut  on  the  tag  of  a  point  or  lace,'  says  Malone.  It  was 
no  such  thing  ;  an  aglet  was  upt  only  a  tag  of  a  point, 
but  a  brooch  or  'jvtrel  in  one's  cap,"  as  Barct  explaina  it. 
An  uglet-ba&y,  therefore    was  a  diminutive  figure 


as  I  do,  she  would  think  scolding  would .  do  litti* 
good  upon  him  :  She  may-,  perhaps-,  call  him  half 
a  score  knaves  or  so :  why^  that's  nothing ;  an  h(j 
begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  rope-tricks."  I'll  tell 
you  what,  sir,-— an  she  stand'  him  but  a  little,  he 
will  throw  a  figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her 
with  it,  that  she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see 
withal  than  a  cat:'  You  know  him  not,  sir. 

Hor.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee ; 
For  in  Baptista's  keep^  my  treasure  is  : 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca  ; 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love  : 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, 
(For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehears'd,) 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd  ; 
Therefore  this  order'"  hath  Baptista  ta'en;— - 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Gru.  Katharine  the  curst ! 
A  title  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worst, 

Hor.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me  grace } 
And  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen"  in  musick,  to  instruct  Bianca: 
That  so  1  may  by  this  device,  at  least. 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her, 
And,  unsuspected,  court  her  by  herself; 
Enter  Gremio  ;  with  him  LucENXio  disguised^ 
with  books  under  his  arm. 

Gru.  Here's  knavery !  See,  to  beguile  the  old 
folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together  ! 
Master,  master,  look  about  you:  Who  goes  there?  ha! 

Hor.  Peace,  Grumio:  'tis  the  rival  of  my  love  : — 
Petruchio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Gru.  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous ! 

[They  retire. 

Gre^  O,  very  well ;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir  ;  I'll  have  them  very  fairly  boimd : 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand ;" 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her : 
You  understand  me  ; — Over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  liberality, 

I'll  mend  it  with  a  largess  : ' '  Take  your  papers  too, 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd ; 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself. 
To  whom  they  go.     What  will  you  read  to  her  ? 

Luc.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I'll  plead  for  you, 
As  for  my  patron,  (stand  you  so  assur'd,) 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 
Yea,  and  (perhaps)  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gre.  O  this  learning ;  what  a  thing  it  is ! 

Gnu  O  this  woodcock !  what  an  ass  it  is ! 

Pet.  Peace,  sirrah. 

Hor.   Grumio,   mum ! — God   save   you,   signiof 
Gremio  ! 

Gre.  And  you'fe   well   met,   signior   Hortensio< 
Trow  you. 
Whither  I  am  going  ?— To  Baptista  Minola. 
I  promis'd  to  enquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  for  fair  Bianca  i 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 


carved  on  an  aglet  or  jewel ;  such  as  Queen  Mab  ia 

described : — 

'  In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman.' 

4  The  fifty  diseases  of  ahorse  seems  to  be  proverbial  j 
of  which,  probably,  the  text  is  only  an  exaggeration^ 

5  Cross,  froward,  petulant. 

6  i.  e.  roguish  tricks.  Ropery  is  used  by  Shakspeare 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet  for  roguery.  A  rope-ripe  is  one 
for  whom  the  sallows  groans,  according  to  Cotgrave. 

7  Withstand.  ^ 

8  To  endeavour  to  explain  this  would  certahily  be 
lost  labour.  Mr.  Boswell  justly  remarks  '  that  nothing 
is  more  common  in  ludicrous  or  playful  discourse  than 
to  use  a  comparison  where  no  resemblance  is  intended.' 

9  Keep  here  means  care,  fceepine,  custody. 

10  To  take  order  is  to  toAe  measures. 

1 1  To  be  Kelt  seen  in  any  art  was  to  be  wdl  akilled 
in  It, 

12  Rate.  13  Present 
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Act 


J 


Ob  dus  young  man  ;  for  learning  and  behaviour, 

Pit  for  her  turn  ;  well  read  in  poetry 

And  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  von. 

Hor,  'Tis  well :  and  I  have  met  a  geutleman, 
Hath  promis'd  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress  ; 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  belov'd  of  me, 

Gre.  Belov'd  of  me, — and  that  my  deeds  shall 
prove. 

Gru.  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove.  [Aside. 

Unr.  Gremio,  'tis  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love : 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I'll  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met, 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine  ; 
Tea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre.  So  said,  so  done,  ia  well : 
'  Hortcnsio,  have  you  tuld  him  all  her  faults  7 

Pet.  I  know,  sne  is  an  irksome  brawling  scold ; 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  1  hear  no  harm. 

Crre.  No !  say'st  me  so,  friend  7  What  countryman? 

Pet.  Born  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  sou  : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me  ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 

Gre.  O,  sir,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  were 
strange : 
Bur,  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to'l  o'  God's  name. 
You  shall  have  me  assiblmg  you  in  all. 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat  7 

Pet  Will  I  Uve  ? 

Gru.  Will  he  woo  her  7  ay,  or  I'll  hang  her. 

'  ^    [AMe. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent  7 
Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daimt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar  7 
Have  I  not  heard  tlie  sea,  puff'd  up  with  winds, 
Hage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  (rroat  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  tlie  skies? 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  hoard 
Loud  'larums,  nrighingstceds,  and  trumpets'  clang? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue. 
That  gives  not  half  so  groat  a  blow  to  the  ear 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ? 
Tush  I  tushl  fear  boys  with  bu^s.' 

Gru.  For  he  fears  none.  [A$id9, 

Gre.  Hortcnsio,  hark  ! 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd. 
My  mmd  presumes,  fur  his  own  good,  and  ours. 

Hiir.  I  promis'd,  we  would  be  contributors. 
And  bear  nis  charge  of  wooine,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre.  And  so  we  will ;   provided  that  he  win  her. 

Chu.  I  would,  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

[AMide. 

£nter  Traitio,  bravely  t^ppardTd;  and  Bion  ukllo. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you  !  If  I  may  be  bold. 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  whic))  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  signior  Baptista  Minola  ? 

Bion.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughters :— is'l 
[Aitide  to  TranioI  he  you  mean? 

Tra.  Even  he,  Biondello. 

Grt.  Hark  you,  sir ;  You  mean  not  her  to        * 

Tra.  Perhaps  him  and  her,  sir  ;  What  have  you 
to  do  7 

Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir :  at  anv  hand.  I  pray. 

Tra.  I  love  nochiders,  sir : — Biondello,  let  s  awav. 

Imc  Well  begun,  Tranio.  [Andt. 

Hvr.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go  j — 
Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea  or  no? 

TVo.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  7 

Gre.  No ;  if  without  more  words,  you  will  get 
you  hence. 


1  Fright  boys  with  hti/f-hriirs. 

3  Thro  hlaiu!<  Is  in  the  old  copy;  it  is  moat  probable 
that  All  abrupt  sentence  was  inlemled. 

S  Ungratelul. 

4  To  conlrirr  is  to  trerir  nut,  to  paxi  iiirnv.  from  ran- 
trivl,  the  proteriie  of  conterv,  one  of  the  disused  Lati- 


7Va.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  as  free 
For  me  as  tor  you  7 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

TVa.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Gre.  For  this  reason,  if  youHl  know,—— 
That  she's  the  choice  love  of  Signior  Gremio. 

Hor.  That  she's  the  chosen  of  Signior  Horteosio. 

7Va.  Soflly,  my  masters  !  if  you  be  gentlemen, 
Do  me  this  right, — hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman. 
To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown  | 
And,  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is. 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers  ; 
Then  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have  : 
And  so  she  shall ;  Lucentio  shall  nwke  one. 
Though  Paris  came  in  hope  to  speed  aloae. 

Crre.  What !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Imc  Sir,  give  mm  head ;  I  know  he'll  prove  a 
jade. 

Pet,  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words? 

Hor.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you. 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptisia's  daughter  7 

Tra.  No,  sir;  but  hear  I  do  that  he  hath  two; 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scoldiiij;  tongue. 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first's  for  me  ;  let  her  go  by. 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules ; 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me,  insooth  ;-^ 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for. 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors: 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man. 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed  : 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  u  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rest ; 
An  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat, — 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  acoeaa,— whoa*  hap  shall  be  to  have  W, 
Will  not  so  graceless  be,  to  be  ingrate.* 

Hor.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  ooaoan«| 
And  since  you  do  prufees  U>  be  a  suitor, 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  geotlemaa. 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  bMiotden. 

7Va.  Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack :  in  sign  whereof 
Please  ye  we  may  contrive^  this  afternoon. 
And  ouaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health ;         k 
And  ao  as  adversaries*  do  in  law,— 
Strive  miehtily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Gre.  Bion.  O  excellent  motion '.  Fellows,*  let^ 
begone. 

Hor.  The  motion's  good  indeed,  and  be  it  so  ;•* 
Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  btn  tmmOo,         [Exeia^ 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  L     The  tame.    A  Room  in  BaptisU'i 
HouM.    Enter  Kathariha  and  Biavca. 


Bion.  Good   Rister,  wrong  me  not,  nor 
yourself. 

To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me ; 
That  I  disdain  :  but  for  these  other  gawds,* 
Unbind  my  hands,  I'll  put  them  off  mysell^ 
Yea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ; 
Or,  what  you  will  command  me,  will  I  do, 
So  well  I  Icnow  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Kath.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  (hce,  tail 
Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  noU 

Bian.  Believe  me,  sis'.er,  of  all  the  men  alive 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Which  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 

Katk.  Minion,  thou  liest ;  Is't  not  Horirnsio? 

Bian.  If  you  affect'  him,  sister,  here  I  swoar, 
n\  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 


6  .9>lrerrarir*  mosn  prol>ab1y  here  simififs  esii  .  _  ^ 
inf  harrielera.  or  rounnellnn  ;  surely  not  thtir  cK«e*» 

6  FtllotM  means  companiont,  and  not  feltoW'* 
vani!),  a*  Maloiie  supposed 

7  Toys,  trifling  ornaments. 
SLofVa. 


SCEITE  I. 


TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


Kaih.  O  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more  ; 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  so  ? 
Nay,  then  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive, 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while : 
I  prVthee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 
Kath,  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so. 

[Strikes  her. 
Enter  Baptista. 
Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame  !  whence  grows  this 

insolence  ? 

Bianca,  stand  aside  : — poor  girl !  she  weeps : — 
Go,  ply  thy  needle  ;  meddle  not  with  her. — 
For  shame,  thou  hilding'  of  a  devilish  spirit, 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee  ? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 
Kath.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I'll  be  reveng'd. 
[Flies  after  Bianca. 
Bap.  What,  in  my  sight ! — Bianca,  get  thee  in. 
[Exit  Bianca. 
Kath.  Will  you  not  suffer  rae  ?  Nay,  now  I  see 
She  is  your  treasure,  she  must  have  a  husband ; 
I  must  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-dav. 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell.' 
Talk  not  to  me  ;  I  will  go  sit  and  weep, 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge. 

[Exit  Katharika. 
Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  I  ? 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Gremio,  with  Lucentio  in  the  habit  of  a 
mean  man;  PEXRacHio,  with  Hortensio,  as  a 
Mxisician ;  and  Tranio,  with  Biondello  bear- 
ing a  Lute  and  Books. 
Gre.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 
Bap.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Gremio:  God 
'  save  you,  gentlemen  ! 

^    Pet.  And  you,  good  sir !     Pray,  have  you  not  a 
daughter 
Call'd  Eatharina,  fair  and  virtuous? 
Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  call'd  Katharina. 
Gre,  You  are  too  blunt,  go  to  it  orderly. 
Pet.  You  wrong  me,  Signior  Gremio :  give  me 
leave. — 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir. 
That, — hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit, 
Her  affability,  and  bashful  modesty. 
Her  wondrous  qualities,  and  mild  behaviour,— 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within  your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard, 
Aund,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[Prexenting  HORTENSIO. 
Gunning  in  music,  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences. 
Whereof,  I  know,  she  is  not  ignorant : 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  you  do  me  wrong ; 
His  name  is  Licio,  born  in  Mantua. 

Bap.  You're  welcome,  sir ;  and  he,  for  your  good 
sake: 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine, — this  I  know, 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her ; 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not,  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  what  may  I  call  your  name  ? 

Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name  ;  Antonio's  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughout  allltaly. 

Bap.  I  know  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for  his 
sake. 


1  A  hilding  signifies  a  base  low  wretch  :  it  is  applied 
to  Katharina  for  the  coarseness  of  her  behavioiu:. 

2  The  origin  of  this  very  old  proverbial  phrase  is  not 
known.  Steevens  suggests  that  it  might  have  been 
considered  an  act  of  posthumous  retribution  for  women 
who  refused  to  bear  children,  to  be  condemned  to  the 
care  of  apes  in  leading-strings  after  death. 

2  A  cant  word  meaning  go  back,  in  allusion  to  a  pro- 
verbial saying,  '  Backare,  quoth  Mortimer  to  his  sow.' 
Probably  mane  in  ridicule  of  some  l^orant  fellow  who 
affected  a  knowledge  of  Latin  without  having  it,  and 
produced  his  Latinised  English  instead. 


Gfre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray, 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too ; 
Baccaure  P  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet.  O,  pardon   me,  Signior  Gremio;   I  would 
fain  be  doing. 

Gfre.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir  ;  but  you  will  curse  your 

wooing. 

Neighbour,  this  is  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of 
it.  To  express  the  like  kindness  myself,  that  have 
been  more  kindly  beholden  to  you  than  any,  I  freely 
give  unto  you  this  young  scholar  [presenting  Lu- 
CENTio,]  that  hath  been  long  studymg  at  Rheims  ; 
as  cunning  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  as 
the  other  in  music  and  mathematics :  his  name  is 
Cambio  ;  pray,  accept  his  service. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  Signior  Gremio :  wel- 
come, good  Cambio. — But,  gentle  sir  [to  Tranio,] 
methinks  you  walk  like  a  stranger ;  May  I  be  so 
bold  to  know  the  cause  cf  your  coming  ? 

TVo.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine  own  ; 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here, 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter, 
Unto  Bianca,  fair  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me, 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister  : 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request, — 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that  woo, 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest. 
And  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument. 
And  this  small  package  of  Greek  and  Latin  books  :* 
If  you  accept  them,  then  tlieir  worth  is  great. 

Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name  ?  of  whence,  I  pray  ? 

TVo.  Of  Pisa,  sir  ;  son  to  Vincentio. 

Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa,  by  report 
I  know  him  well:'  you  are  very  welcome,  sir.— 
Take  you  [to  Hor.]  the  lute,  and  you  [to  Luc]  the 

set  of  books, 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. 
Holla,  witmn ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Sirrah,  lead 
These  gentlemen  to  my  daughters :  and  tell  them 

both, 
These  are  their  tutors  ;  bid  them  use  them  well. 
[Exit   Servant,    with    Hortensio,    LrcEHTio, 

atul  BlOKDELLO. 

We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchard, 

And  then  to  dinner :  You  are  passing  welcome, 

And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 

Pet.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  haste, 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well ;  and  in  hira,  me, 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  auid  goods. 
Which  I  have  better'd  rather  than  decreas'd  ; 
Then  tell  me,  if  I  get  your  daughter's  love. 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  ? 

Bap,  After  my  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands  : 
And,  in  possession,  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.  And  for  that  dowry,  I'll  assure  her  of^ 
Her  widowhood, — be  it  that  she  survive  me,— 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever : 
Let  specialties  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtain'd 
This  is, — her  love  ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pel.  Why,  that  is  nothing :  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
I  am  as  peremptory  as  she  proud-minded ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together. 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury : 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind. 


4  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  young  ladies  of  quality 
were  usually  instructed  in  the  learned  languages,  if  any 
pains  were  bestowed  upon  their  minds  at  all.  The 
queen  herself,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  sisters,  &c. 
are  trite  instances. 

5  This  must  be  understood  aa  meaning,  I  know  well 
who  he  is. 

6  Perhaps  we  should  read  '  on  her  widowhood.'  On 
and  o/are  not  unfrequently  confounded  by  the  printers 
of  the  old  copy. 
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ActII. 


Tet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all : 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me  ■ 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Weil  may'st  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy 
speed ! 
But  be  thou  arm*d  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof;  as  mountains  are  for  winds, 
That  shake  not,  tnough  they  blow  perpetually. 

Re-enter  Hortensio,  vnth  hi*  head  broken. 

Bap.  How  now,  my  friend  ?  why  dost  thou  look 
so  pale  ? 

Hor.  For  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 

B(tp.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  mu- 
sician ? 

Hor.  I  think,  she'll  sooner  prove  a  soldier ; 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 

Btq>.  Why  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the 
lute? 

Hor.  Why.  no ;  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her,  she  mistook  her  frets,' 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fineering ; 
When,  with  a  most  impatient  devilish  spirit, 
frets,  call  you  these  ?  quoth  she  :  PUfume  wUh  them  : 
And,  with  that  word,  she  struck  me  on  the  head. 
And  throueh  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while. 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lute : 
While  she  did  call  roe, — rascal  fiddler, 
And — twangling  Jack  ;  with  twenty  such  vile  terms. 
As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wench ; 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did : 
O,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her  ! 

Bap.  Well,  go  with  me.  and  be  not  so  discomfited  : 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter  ; 
She's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns. — 
Siguier  Petruohio,  will  you  go  with  us  ; 
Or,  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  7 

Pet.  I  pray  you,  do ;  J  will  attend  her  here, — 

[Exeunt  Ba«-ista,  Gremio,  Trario, 
and  HoRTENsio. 
And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 
Say,  th^t  sho  rail ;  Why,  then  Pll  tell  her  plain, 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale  ; 
8ay,  that  she  frown  ;  I'll  say  sho  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  washed  with  dew  : ' 
Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility. 
And  say — she  utturelh  piercing  eloquence  : 
If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her  thanks, 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week  : 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I'll  crave  the  day 
When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married : 
Qut  here  she  comes  ;  and  now,  Potruchio,  speak. 

Enter  KAT>'AHIN.i. 
Oood-morrow,  Kate  ;  for  that's  your  name,  I  hear. 
Katk.  Well  have  you  he^d,  but  something  hard' 
of  hearing ; 
They  call  me — Katharine,  that  do  talk  of  me. 
Pet.  Yoii  lie,  in  faith  ;  for  you  are  cali'd  plain 
Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom, 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates  :  and  tlierefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation  ; — 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town, 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauties  sounded, 

iYot  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs,) 
lyself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 
Kath.  Mov'd  !  in  good  time  :  let  him  (hat  mov'd 
you  hither, 


1  FreU  are  the  |K>inls  at  which  a  string  is  to  l>e  8toppe<I, 
formerly  marked  on  the  neck  of  such  instruments  as  the 
lute  or  guitar. 
a  So  Milton  in  L' Allegro  :— 

'  There  on  beds  of  violets  blue, 
And  fre8h  blown  roces  trash'd  in  dew.* 
It  Is  from  the  old  play  of  the  Taming  ofa  Shrew  : — 
■  As  cleTious  as  the  morning  washt  teith  de%e.'> 


Remove  you  hence :  I  knew  yon  itt  tbe  first. 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet.  Why,  what's  a  moveaHe  7 

Kalh.  A  joint-stool.* 

Pet.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me. 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 

Kath.  No  such  jade,  sir,  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate,  I  will  not  burden  thee  : 
For  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light, —  , 

Kath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to  catch ; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  shoula  be.  t 

Pet.  Should  be  ?  should  buz. 

Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  bu2zard. 

Pet.  O,  slow-wing'd  turtle  !  shall  a  buzzard  take 
thee? 

Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle  ;  as  he  takes  a  buzzard.' 

Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp  ;  i'faith,  you  are  too 
angry- 

Katk,  If  I  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 

Pet.  My  rentedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 

Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  cuuld  find  it  where  it  lies. 

PeL  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  doth  we«r 
his  sting  ? 
In  his  tail. 

Katk.  In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue  7 

Kath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails  :  and  so  farewelL 

Pet.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  yoiw  tail  ?  naj, 
come  again. 
Good  Kate ;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kath.  That  Til  try. 

[Striking  hint. 

Pet.  I  swear  FU  cuff  yon,  if  you  strike  again. 

Kath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms  : 
If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman  ; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 

Pet.  A  herald,  Kate  ?  O,  put  me  in  thy  books. 

Kath.  What  is  your  crest  ?  a  coxcomb"? 

Pet.  A  rombless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

Katk.  No    cock  of  mine,  you   crow  too   like  a 
craven.* 

Pei.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come ;  jou  must  not  look 
so  sour. 

Kath.  It  is  my  fashion  when  I  see  a  crab. 

Pet.  Why  here's  no  crab  ;  and  therefore  look  not 
sour. 

Kath.  There  is,  there  is. 

Pel.  Then  show  it  me. 

Kath.  Had  I  a  glass,  I  would. 

Pet.  What,  you  mean  mv  face  ? 

Kath.  Well  aim'd  oT  such  a  young  one. 

Pel.  Now,  by  Saint  George,  I  am  too  young  fat 
you. 

Katk.  Yet  you  are  wilher'd. 

Pet.  'Tis  with  cares. 

Kath.  I  care  not. 

Pet.  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate :  in  sooth  you  'acafM 
not  so. 

Katk.  I  chafe  you,  if  I  tarry  ;  let  me  go. 

Pet.  No,  not  a  wliit ;  I  find  you  passing  gentlOt 
'Twas  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen, 
And  now  I  find  report  a  very  liar ; 
For  thou  art   pleasant,  gamesome,   passing  cour* 

teous ; 
But    slow   in    speech,    yet   sweet    as    spring^tiiM 

flowers  : 
Thou  canst  not  fVown,  thou  canst  not  look  askaac^ 
Nor  bile  the  lip  as  angry  wenches  will ;  w 

Nor  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk  ;         -.^    ; 
But  thou  with  mildness  vntertain'st  thy  wooers, 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  affable. 


3  This  is  a  poor  quibble  upon  heard,  which  was  then 
pronounced  hard. 

4  A   proverbial  expression  also  used  by  the  fool  in 
King  Lear  :  and  in  Lyiy's  Mother  Bombie  : — 

'  Cry  vour  mercy  ;  I  took  you  for  ajoint.*lool.^ 

6  This  kind  of  expression  aeema  also  to  have  bM 

proverbial.    So  in  The  Three  Lords  of  London,  ISMiw 

' hast  no  more  skill. 

TKan  laJee  afaieonfor  a  ^Ntsard.' 
8  A  cowardly  dageneraie  cock.  7  By. 
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Why  does  the  world  report,  that  Kate  doth  limp  ? 

0  slanderous  world  !   Kate,  like  the  hazle-twig, 
Is  straight  and  slender  ;  and  as  brown  in  hue 
As  hazle-nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
O,  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not,  halt. 

Kath.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  command. 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  grove, 
Ab  Kate  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  ? 
O,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  hur  be  Kate ; 
And  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportful ! 

Kath.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech? 

Pet.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother-wit. 

Kalh.  A  witty-mother  !   witless  else  her  son. 

Pet.  Am  I  not  wise  ? 

Kath.  Yes  ;  keep  you  warm.' 

Pet.  Marry,  so  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in  thy 
bed: 
And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside, 
Thus  in  plain  terms  : — Your  father  hath  consented 
That  you  shall  be  my  wife  ;  your  dowry  'greed  on  ; 
And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn  ; 
For,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
(Thy  beauty,  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well,) 
Thou  must  be  married  to  no  man  but  me  : 
For  I  am  he,  am  born  to  tame  you,  Kate : 
And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate* 
Conformable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
Here  comes  your  father  ;  never  make  denial, 

1  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Re-enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  and  Tranio. 

Bap.  Now, 
Siguier  Petruchio :  How  speed  you  with 
My  daughter  ? 

Pet.  How  but  well,  sir  ?  how  but  well  ? 

It  were  inipossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine ;    in 
your  dumps  ? 

Kath.  Call  you  me,  daughter?  now  I  promise  you, 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic  ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.   Father,  'tis    thus: — yourself  and   all    the 
world. 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her  ; 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy  ; 
For  she's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove  ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn  ; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel ;' 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity  : 
And  to  conclude, — we  have  'greed  so  well  together, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  weddiiig-day. 

Kath.  I'll  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first. 

Gre.  Hark,  Petruchio !  she  says  she'll  see  thee 
hang'd  first. 

Tra.  Is  this  your  speeding  ?  nay,  then,  good  night 
our  part ! 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen  ;    I   choose  her  for 
myself : 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you  ? 
*Tis  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone. 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  'tis  uicredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me  :  0,  the  kindest  Kate  ! — 
She  hung  about  my  neck  ;  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied*  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
That  in  a  twink,  she  won  me  to  her  love. 


1  This  appears  to  allude  to  some  proverb. 

2  Thus  ihe  first  folio.  The  second  folio  reads  : — '  a 
wild  Kat  to  a  Kate."  The  modern  editors,  '  a  wild  cat.^ 

3  The  story  of  Griselda,  so  beautifully  related  by 
Chaucer,  was  taken  by  him  from  Boccaccio.  It  i^ 
thought  to  be  older  than  the  time  of  the  B'lorentine,  as  it 
is  to  be  Ibund  among  the  old  fabliaux. 

4  So  in  the  old  play  : — 

'  Redoublingkiss  on  kiss  upon  my  cheeks.' 
To  vie  was  a  term  in  the  old  vocabulary  of  gaming,  for 
to  wager  the  goodness  of  one  hand  against  another. 
There  was  also  to  revie,  and  other  variations. 

6  This  phrase,  which  frequently  occurs  in  old  writers, 
is  equivalent  to,  it  is  a  wonder,  or  a  matter  of  admira- 
tion to  see 


O,  you  are  novices !  'tis  a  world  to  see,* 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock*  wretch  can  make  the  curst  est  shrew. — 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day  : — 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests  ; 
I  will  be  sure,  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say  :  but  give  me  your 
hands ; 
God  send  you  joy,  Petruchio  !  'tis  a  match. 

Che.  Tra.  Amen,  say  we  :  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu  ; 

I  will  to  Venice,  Sunday  comes  apace  : 

We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 
[Exeunt  Pet.  and  Kath.  severally. 

Gre.  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly  ? 

Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant'* 
part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

Tra,  'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you  : 
'Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is— quiet  in  the  match. 

Gre.  No  doubt,  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch. 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter ; — 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for ; 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

TVa.  And  I  am  one  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Gre.  Youngling  !  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 

Tra.  Grey-beard  !  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back ;  'tis  age  that  nourisheth. 

Tra.  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes  that  flourisheth. 

Bap.  Content  you,  gentlemen  ;  I'll  compound  this 
strife  : 
'Tis  deeds  must  win  the  prize  ;  and  he,  of  both, 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower, 
Shall  have  Bianca's  love — 
Say,  Signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  ? 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  city 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold  : 
Basons,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands  ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry  : 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff 'd  my  crowns  ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  counterpoints,'' 
Costly  apparel,  tents,"  and  canopies. 
Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  pearl. 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle- work. 
Pewter'  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house,  or  house-keeping  :  then,  at  my  fanp, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail, 
Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls. 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess  ; 
And,  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  hers, 
If,  whilst  I  live,  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That  only,  came  well  in. Sir,  list  to  mo  ^ 

I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  son  : 

If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 

I'll  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good, 

Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 

Old  Signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua  ; 

Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year. 

Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure.— 

What,  have  I  pinch'd  you,  Signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year,  of  land! 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  all : 
That  she  shall  have  ;  besides  an  argosy,'" 

That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road  : 

What,  have  I  chok'd  you  with  an  argosy  ? 


6  .^  tame  dastardlij  creature,  particularly  an  over 
mild  husband.  '  A  mecocke  or  pezzant,  that  hath  his  head 
under  his  wives  girdle,  or  that  lets  his  wife  be  his  maist 
er.' — Junfiis's  Nomenclator,  by  Fleming,  1585,  p.  532 

7  Coverings  for  beds ;  now  called  counterpa^ies. 

8  Tents  were  hangings,  tentes,  French,  probably  so 
named  from  the  tenters  upon  which  they  were  hung, 
tenture  de  tapfsserie  signified  a  suit  of  hangings. 

9  Pewter  was  considered  as  such  costly  furniture, 
that  we  find  in  the  Northumberland  household  book 
vessels  of  pewter  were  hired  by  ihe  year. 

10  A  large  vessel  either  for  merchandize  of  war. 
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Tra.  Gremio,  'tis  known,  m^  father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies  ;  besides  two  galliasses,' 
And  twelve  tight  gafleys :  these  I  will  assure  her, 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  ofier'st  next. 

Grt.  Nay,  I  have  offer'd  all,  I  have  no  more  ; 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have ; — 
If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

TVo.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the 
world, 
By  your  firm  promise  ;  Gremio  is  out-vied.* 

Bap,  I  must  confess,  your  ofler  is  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  assurance. 
She  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me  : 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where's  her  dower? 

Tra.  That's  but  a  cavil  ;  he  is  old,  I  youn^. 

Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as  old  ? 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  thus  resolv'd  : — On  Sunday  next,  you  know. 
My  daughter  Katharine  is  to  be  married  : 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca, 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assuarance ; 
If  not,  to  Signior  Gremio: 
And  so  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both. 

[Exit. 

Grt.  Adieu,  good  neighbour. — ^Now,  I  fear  thee 
not ; 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  iather  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all.  and,  in  nis  waning  a<;e, 
Set  foot  under  thy  table  :  Tut !  a  toy  .< 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  bov.       [Exit. 

Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafly  witner'd  hide  1 
Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten.' 
'Tis  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good  : — 
I  see  no  reason,  but  suppos'd  Luceniio 
Must  get  a  father,  call'd — suppos'd  Vincentio ; 
And  that's  a  wonder :   fathers,  commonly. 
Do  get  their  children  ;  but,  in  this  case  of  wooing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning. 

[ExU: 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.     A  Ronrn  in  Baptista's  House.    Enter 

LuCEIfTIO,  HORTENSIO,  and  BlAIfCA. 

Imc.  Fiddler,  forbear ;  you  grow  too  forward,  sir : 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcom'd  you  withal  7 

Hot.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this  is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony  : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative  ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour, 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Lmc.  Preposterous  ass  !  that  never  read  so  for 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd  I 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
AAer  his  studies,  or  his  u«nal  pain  7 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy, 
And,  while  I  pausej  serve  in  your  harmony. 

lior.  Sirran,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

Bian,  Why.  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong, 
To  strive  fhr  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice  : 


I  A  guliass,  gateaxza,  Iial.  was  a  great  or  double 
ralley.  The  maM.s  were  three,  and  the  number  of  seats 
ibr  rowers  thiny-twii, 

3  The  otigin'or  this  terra  is  also  from  coaming.  When 
one  man  vied  upon  another,  he  was  said  to  be  outvied. 

8  This  phrase,  which  often  occurs  in  old  writers,  was 
most  probably  derived  from  some  game  at  cards,  where- 
in the  stanilin?  tviliUy  upon  a  ten  was  often  succcm- 
ful.  To  fact  it  meant,  as  it  still  does,  to  bully,  to  attack 
by  impudence  of  face.  Whether  a  card  6/  ten  was 
properly  a  cooling  card  has  not  yet  been  ascertained, 
but  they  are  united  in  the  Tollowing  passage  from  Lyiy's 
Euphues.  <  And  all  lovers,  he  only  excepted,  are  cool- 
ed with  a  card  often.' 

4  After  this  Mr.  Pope  introduced  the  following 
speeches  of  the  pretentert  as  they  are  called ;  from  the 


old^lay:- 


When  will  the  fool  come  again?* 


•  This  probably  alludes  to  the  custom  of  fllling  up 
the  vacancy  of  the  stajp  between  the  Acts  by  the  ap- 
Marance  of  a  fnol  on  the  stage.  Unleas  Sly  meant 
Sander  the  servant  to  Ferando  in  the  old  piece,  which 
•aama  likely  from  a  subaequent  p«Maga, 


I  am  no  breeching  scholar^  in  the  schools  ; 
ril  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down  :— 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles  ; 
His  lecture  will  be  done  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hor,  You'll  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune  7 
[To  BiAHCA. — HoRTEKSio  retire*. 

Luc.  That  will  be  never ! — time  yoiur  instrument. 

Bian.  Where  lefl  we  last? 

Ljuc.  Here,  madam  :— — — 
Hoc  ibat  Simois  ;    hie  est  Sigeia  lellui  ; 
Hie  tteterat  Priami  rtgia  eeUa  aenis. 

Bian.  Construe  them. 

Luc.  Hoc  ibaL,  as  I  told  you  before,* — Simoia, 
I  am  Lucentio, — ■hie  est,  son  unto  Yincentin  of  Pisa, 
— Sigeia  teltua,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love  ;— 
Hie  steteral,  and  that  Luceniio  that  comes  a  wooing, 
Priamiy  is  my  man  Tranio, — regia.  bearing  my  port, 
— celta  *tni*y  that  we  might  beguile  the  old  panta> 
loon. 

Hor.  Madam,  my  instrument's  in  tone. 

[Rehmang, 

Bian,  Let's  hear. —  [Hortshsio  pUy*. 

0  fye  !  the  treble  jars. 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 
Bian.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it :   Hae 
ibat  Simoia,  I  know  you  not ; — hie  ett  Sigeia  tellut, 

1  trust  you  not ; — Jiic  steterat  Priami,  take  heed  he 
hear  us  not ; — re^io,  presume  not ;— oe^  tenia,  dea« 
pair  noL 

Hor.  Madam,  'tis  now  in  tune. 

Luc.  All  but  the  base. 

Hor.  The  base  is  right ;  'tis  the  base  knave  that 
jars. 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is  ! 
Now,  for  ray  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love : 
PedaaeuU,''  I'll  watch  you  belter  yet. 

Bian.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 

Luc  Mistrust  it  not :  for  sure,  iEacides 
Was  Ajax,*— call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 

Bian.  I  must  believe  my  master  ;  else,  I  pronuM 
you, 
I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  thai  4loubt : 
But  let  it  rest. — Now,  Liciu,  to  you  : — 
Good  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray. 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

Hor.  You  may  go  walk  [to  LucKitTio,]  and  giva 
roe  leave  awhile ; 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts. 

Imc.  Aro  you  so  formal,  sir  7  well,  I  must  wait, 
And  watch  withal ;  for,  but'  I  be  deceiv'd, 
Our  fine  musician  groweth  amorous.  [Aside, 

Hor.  Madam,  before  you  touch  the  instrument. 
To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art : 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort. 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  oflectuol. 
Than  nath  been  taiijlit  by  any  of  my  trade  : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn. 

Bian.  Why,  I  am  past  my  eamut  long  ago. 

Hor.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 

Bian.  [Rtada.]  Gamut  /  am,  the  ground  tf  mB 
aooard. 


Si'm,  Anon,  my  lord. 

Slie.  0\  ve  some  mo'-e  drink  here  ;  where's  the  tapster  t 
Here,  Sim,  eat  some  of  these  things. 
Sim,  I  do,  my  lord. 
S/ie.  Here,  Sim,  I  drink  to  thee. 
6  No  schoolboy,  liable  to  be  whipt. 

6  This  species  of  humour,  in  wni-.-h  Latin  Is  transla- 
ted into  English  of  a  perfectly  different  meaning,  is  to  be 
found  in  two  plays  of  Middletonj  The  Witch,  and  The 
Chaste  Maid  of  Cheapside  ;  and  m  other  writers. 

7  Pedant 

8  '  This  is  only  said  to  deceive  Hortensio,  who  is  sup- 
posed 111  be  listening.  The  petligree  of  Ajax,  however, 
is  projjcrly  made  out,  and  mii'hl  have  Ix-i  n  i.kcn  fn^m 
Golding's  Version  otOvid's  Melainoriit'  '•' 
or,  it  may  be  added,  from  any  hi«lon  ^l 
dictionary,  such  as  Is  appended  to  Coi^i'  ''ic* 
tionary,  aiid  others  of  th.-it  limo. 

9  But  is  here  used  In  Its  exceptive  sense  of  bfout, 
without.    YMI*  Note  on  the  Tempest,  Act  ill.  8c  1. 
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A  re,  to  plead  Hortensio's  ptusion; 
B  mi,  Bianco,  take  him  for  thy  lord, 

C  faut,  titat  loves  with  cdl  affection  ; 
D  sol  re,  one  cliff',  two  notes  have  I ; 
E  la  mi,  show  pity,  or  I  die. 
Call  you  this — gamut  ?  tut !  I  like  it  not : 
Old  fashions  please  lua  best ;  I  am  not  so  nice,' 
To  change  true  rules  for  odd  inventions. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Strv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  you  leave  your 
books, 
And  help  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up  ; 
You  know,  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Bicm.  Farewell,  sweet  masters  both ;  I  must  be 
gone.  [jExeuni  BiANCA  QTid  Servant. 

Lmc.  'Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to 
stay.  [Exit. 

Hor.  But  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant ; 
Melhinks,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love  : — 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca^  be  so  humble. 
To  cast  thy  wand'ring  eyes  on  every  stale,* 
Seize  thee  that  list :  If  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
Hortensio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing. 

[Ex'U. 

SCENE  II.     The  same.    Before  Ba.ptista.^s  House. 

Enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  Tranxo,  Katha- 

RiNA,  BiANCA,  LucENTio,  and  Attendants. 

Bap.  Signior  Lucentio,  [to  Tranio,]  this  is  the 
'pointed  day, 
That  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  married. 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law  : 
What  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be. 
To  want  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
To  speak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  ? 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours? 

Kath.  No  shame  but  mine  :  I  must,  forsooth,  be 
forc'd 
To  give  my  hand,  oppos'd  against  my  heart. 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen  ;' 
Who  woo'd  in  hjiste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
I  told  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool. 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour  : 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man. 
He'll  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage. 
Make  friends  invite  them,  and  proclaim  the  banns  ;* 
Yet  never  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  woo'd. 
Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
And  say, — Lo,  there  is  mad  Petruchio''s  wife, 
If  it  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her. 

Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too ; 
Upon  my  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well. 
Whatever  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word  ; 
Though  he  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise  ; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  ne's  honest. 

Kath.  'Would,  Katharine  had  never  seen  him 
though ! 
[Exit,  weeping,  followed  by  Bianca  and  others. 

Bap.  Go,  girl ;  jf  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep ; 
For  such  an  mjury  would  vex  a  very  saint. 
Much  more  a  shrew  "f  thy  impatient  humour. 
Enter  Biondeh-o. 

Bio.  Master,  master !  news,  old  news,'  and  such 
news  as  you  never  heard  of! 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  may  that  be  ? 

Bion.  Why,  is  it  not  news  to  hear  of  Petruchio's 
coming  ? 


1  The  equivocal  use  of  the  word  nice  by  our  ances- 
tors has  caused  some  confusion  among  the  commenta- 
tors ;  from  Baret  it  appeara  to  have  been  synonymous, 
with  toider,  delicate,  effeminate. 

3  As'a'e  was  dL  decoy  ox  bail ;  originally  the  form  of 
a  bird  was  set  up  to  allure  a  hawk  or  other  bird  of  prey, 
and  hence  used  for  any  object  of  allurement.  Stale  here 
may,  however,  only  mean  every  common  object, 
stale  was  applied  to  eom-tnon  women. 

3  Humour,  caprice,  inconstancy. 

4  Them  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  it  was  supplied  by 
Malone  :  the  second  folio  reads — yes. 

9  Old  netcs.  These  words  were  added  by  Rowe, 
and  necessarily,  as  appears  by  the  reply  of  Baptista. 
Old,  in  the  sense  of  abundant,  as, '  old  turning  the  key, 
fcc.  occurs  elsewhere  in  Shakspeare. 
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Bap.  Is  he  come  ? 

Bion.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then? 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here '! 

Bion.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  you 
there. 

Tra.  But,  say,  what ; — To  thine  old  news. 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat 
and  an  old  jerkin  ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice 
turned  ;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases, 
one  buckled,  another  laced ;  an  old  rusty  sword 
ta'en  out  of  the  town  armory,  with  a  broken  hilt 
and  chapeless ;  with  two  broken  points :'  His 
horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  the  stirrups 
of  no  kindred  :  besides,  possessed  with  the  glanders, 
and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine ;  troubled  with  the 
lampas,  infected  with  the  fashions,'  full  of  wind- 
galls,  sped  with  spavins,  raied  with  the  yellows, 
past  cure  of  the  fives,"  stark  spoiled  with  the  stag- 
gers, begnawn  wiih  the  bots ;  swayed  in  the  back, 
and  shoulder-shottcn ;  ne'er  legged  before ;  and 
with  a  half-checked  bit,  and  a  head-stall  of  sheep's 
leather  ;  which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from 
stumblinff,  hath  been  often  burst,  and  now  repaired 
with  knots :  one  girt  six  times  pieced,  and  a  wo- 
man's crupper  of  velure,^  which  hath  two  letters  for 
her  name,  fairly  set  down  in  studs,  and  here  and 
there  pieced  with  packthread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him  ? 

Bion.  O  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  capa- 
risoned like  the  horse  ;  with  a  linen  stock' "  on  one 
leg,  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered 
with  a  red  and  blue  list :  an  old  hat,  and  The  hu- 
mour of  forty  fancies,' ^  pricked  in't  for  a  feather:  a 
monster,  a  very  monster  in  apparel ;  and  not  like  a 
christian  footboy,  or  a  gentleman's  lackey. 

Tra.  'Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  Him  to  this 
fashion  ! — 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  apparell'd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoever  he  comes. 

Bion.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes? 

Bion.  Who  ?  that  Petruchio  came  ? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion.  No,  sir ;  I  say,  his  horse  comes  with  him 
on  his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that's  all  one. 

Bion.  Nay,  by  Saint  Jamy,  I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man  is  more  than  one,  and  yet  not 
many. 

Enter  PETRtrcHio  and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  these  gallants?  who  is  at 
home? 

Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well. 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparell'd 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  better,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? — 
How  does  my  father  ? — Gentles,   methinks    you 

frown  : 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company. 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet,  or  unusual  prodigy  ? 


6  Lest  the  reader  should  imagine  that  a  sword  with 
two  broken  points  is  here  mearit,  he  should  know  that 
points  were  tagged  laces  used  in  fastening  different 
parts  of  the  dress :  two  broken  points  would  therefore 
add  to  the  slovenly  appearance  of  Petruchio. 

7  i.  e.  the  farcy,  caJled  fashions  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. 

S  Vivea ;  a  distemper  in  horses,  little  differing  from 
the  strangles. 

9  Velvet.  10  Stocking. 

11  Warburton's  supposition,  that  Shakspeare  ridicules 
some  popular  cheap  book  of  this  title,  by  making  Petru- 
chio prick  it  up  in  his  footboy 's  hat  instead  of  a  feather, 
has  been  well  supported  by  Steevens  ;  he  observes  that 
'  a  jienny  book,  containing  forty  short  poems,  would, 
properly  managed,  furnish  no  unapt  plume  of  feathers 
tor  the  hat  of  a  humourist's  servant.' 
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fop.  Why  sir,  you  know,  thia  i»  your  wedding- 
day : 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  come  ; 
Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fye  !  dotr  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate, 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

7Va.  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  lon^  detain'd  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 

Pet.  Tedious  i^  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear : 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word, 
Thoush  in  some  part  enforced  to  distress ;' 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withaL 
But,  where  b  Kate  7  I  stay  too  long  from  h«r  ; 
The  morning  wears,  'tis  time  we  were  at  church. 

2Vo.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unreverent  robes  ; 
Go  to  my  chamber,  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

PeL  Not  I,  believe  me  ;  thus  I'll  visit  her. 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus ;  therefore  have  done 
with  words  : 
To  me  she's  marriea,  not  unto  my  clothes  : 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me. 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'Twcrc  well  for  Kale,  and  better  for  myseIC 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you, 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss  7 

[Exeunt  Pet.  GRt7.  and  Bioif. 

7Va.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire : 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible, 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 

£cp.  I'll  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this. 

[Exit 

Tra.  But,  sir,  to  her*  love  concemeth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking  ;   which  to  bring  to  pass, 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man,-^whate'er  he  be. 
It  skills'  not  much  ;  we'll  fit  him  to  uur  tum,^ 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa  ; 
And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope. 
And  marry  sweet  Aianca  with  consent. 

Ijuc.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twere  good,  mrihinks,  to  steal  our  marriage  ; 
Which  once  pcrform'd,  let  all  the  world  say — no, 
I'll  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

7Va.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business  : 
We'll  overreach  the  greybeard,  Grcmio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola; 
The  quaint*  musician,  amorous  Licio  ; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. — 

Re-enter  Gremio. 
Signior  Gremio  !  came  you  from  the  churcli  ? 

Gre.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 

TVo.  And  is   the  bride  and   bridegroom  coming 
home  7 

Ore.  A  bridegroom,  say  you  ?  'tis  a  groom,  in- 
deed, 
A  crumbling  groom,  and  that  tlie  eirl  shall  find. 

Tra.  Curster  than  she  7  why,  'tis  impossible. 

Ore.  Why,  he's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tra.  Why,  she's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  dam. 

Gre.  Tut !  shp's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I'll  tell  you.  Sir  Lucentio  :  When  the  priest 
Should  ask — if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
-^y»  ^  goga-wouna.  quoth  he  ;  and  swore  so  loud, 
That,  all  araaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book : 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up, 


I  i.  e.  to  devlsn  from  my  promise. 

3  The  old  copy  reads,  '  But,  sir,  love  concemeth  ua 
to  add,  Her  father^s  liking.'  The  emeodation  is  Mr. 
Tyrwhiu's.  The  nominative  case  to  the  verb  concern- 
ith  is  here  understood. 

8  '  h  mattert  not  much,'  It  Is  of  no  importance. 

4  <luaint  had  formerly  a  more  favornhlc  meaninc 
than  alrange,  atektcard,  fantastical,  and  was  used  in 
t:uiun»«nd«uon,  a*  n4at,  elegant,  dainty,  tUxltroutk 


The  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cul^ 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest : 
Now  take  them  up,  quoth  he,  if  any  tuL 

Tra.  What  said  the  wench,  when  he  arose  again  7 
Gre.  Trembled  and  shook ;  for  why,  he  stamp'd 
and  swore. 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done, 
He  calls  for  wme : — A  health,  quoth  he  ;  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm : — Quaffed  off  Uie  muscadel,* 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face  ; 
Having  no  other  reason, — 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  htmgerly. 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck  ; 
And  kiss'd  her  Ups  with  such  a  clamourous  smack, 
That,  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo. 
I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  shame ; 
And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming  : 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before ; 
Hark,  hark  !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.         [Mutit, 
Enter  Petrdcbio,  Katrarira,  Biahca.  Baf* 
TISTA,  HoRTENSio,  Grcmio,  and  TVotM. 

Pet.  Gentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  your 
pains: 
I  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to  day, 
And  have  prepared  great  store  of  wedcung  chssr; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence, 
And  therefore  nere  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap.  Is't  possible,  you  will  away  to-night  ? 

Pet.  I  miut  away  to-day,  before  nivht  come .    . 
Make  it  no  wonder ;  if  you  knew  my  business, 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all. 
That  have  beheta  me  give  away  myself 
To  tliis  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife: 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me ; 
For  I  must  hence,  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  dinner. 

P(t.  It  may  not  be. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Katk.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  content. 

JTath.  Are  vou  content  to  stay  7 

Pel.  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  mc  stay, 
But  vet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

PeL  Grumio,  my  horsM. 

Grit.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready ;  the  oats  have  eatea 
the  horses. 

Kath.  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day  : 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  nor  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way. 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  ereen ; 
For  me,  I'll  not  be  gone,  till  I  please  myself; — 
'Tis  like  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.  O,  Kate,  content  thee  :  pr'ythee  be  not  angry. 

Kath.  I  will  be  angry  ;  What  hast  thou  to  do  7 
Father,  be  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre.  Ay,  marry,  sir;  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinner  :^ 
I  see  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool. 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

PeL  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  0««> 
mand :  4 

Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her :  '^ 

Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer,*  * 

Carouse  ftill  measure  to  her  maidenhead,  , 

Be  mad  and  merry,— ^-or  go  hang  yourselvM ;      ^ 


6  The  custom  of  having  wine  and  sops  diaaibidsA 
immediately  alter  the  mama/(e  ceremony  in  the  chnrck 
is  very  anricriu  h  existiMl  even  among  our  0<iihic  an- 
ceKiors,  and  is  mentioned  iniheor>tiiisncesorthe  liouas 
hold  of  Henry  Vll.  '  For  the  niarriaite  of  a  PriiiceM;'— 
'  Then  jvoiics  of  Ipocricf  to  be  ready,  and  to  bee  putlMIS 
ciip|ia  with  snppr,  and  10  Im  borne  to  the  sstkies,  aaiV 
take  a  aapyt  and  driiikc.' 

6  That  le   biutttr  or  nutfger. 
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But  for  my  bonny  Eate,  she  must  -with  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret ; 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own  : 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels  ;  she  is  my  house, 
My  household -stuff,  my  field,  my  barn, 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing  ; 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare  ; 
FU  bring  my  action  on  the  proudest  he 

That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. Grumio, 

Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we're  beset  with  thieves  ; 

Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man : — 

Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee, 

Kate; 
I'll  buckler  thee  against  a  million. 

[Exeunt  Pet.  Kath.  and  Gnu. 

Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones  ! 

Crre.  Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die  with 
laughing. 

Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches,  never  was  the  like  ! 

Zaic.  Mistress,  what's  your  opinion  of  your  sister  ? 

£ian.  That,  being  mad  herself,  she's  madly  mated. 

Gre.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 

JB(q).  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  bride  and 
bridegroom  wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table, 
You  know  there  wants  no  junkets'  at  the  feast.— 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place, 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

Tra.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it  ? 

£ap.    She  shall,  Lucentio. — Come,  gentlemen, 
let's  go.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.     A  Hall inPetruchio's  Country  House. 
Enter  Grumio. 

Gru.  Fye,  fye  on  all  tired  jades !  on  all  mad  mas- 
ters.! and  all  foul  ways  !  Was  ever  man  so  beaten  : 
was  ever  man  so  rayed  ?'•'  was  ever  man  so  weary  .' 
I  am  sent  before  to  make  a  fire,  and  they  are  com- 
ing after  to  warm  them.  Now,  were  not  I  a  little 
pot,  and  soon  hot,-"  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my 
teeth,  my  tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart 
in  my  belly,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw 
me  : — But  I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall  warm  my- 
self; for,  considering  the  weather,  a  taller  man  than 
I  will  take  cold.  Holla!  hoa  !  Curtis! 
Enter  Curtis. 

Curt.  Who  is  that,  calls  so  coldly  ? 

Crru.  A  piece  of  ice  :  If  thou  doubt  it,  thou  may'st 
slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no  greater 
run  but  my  head  and  my  neck.  Afire,  good  Curtis. 

Curt.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Grumio  ? 

Crru.  O,  ay,  Curtis,  ay  :  and  therefore  fire,  fire; 
cast  on  no  water.* 

Curt.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she's  reported  ? 

Crru.  She  was,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost :  but 
thou  know'st,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast : 
for  it  hath  tamed  my  old  master,  and  my  new  mis- 
tress, and  myself,*  fellow  Curtis. 

Curt.  Away,  thou  three-inch  fool  I  I  am  no  beast. 

Crru.  Am  I  but  three  inches  ?  why,  thy  horn  is  a 
foot ;  and  so  long  am  I,'  at  the  least.  But  wilt 
thou  make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to  our 


1  Delicacies.  2  Bewrayed,  diriy. 

8  ^  liltle  pot  soon  hoi,  is  a  common  proverb. 

4  There  is  an  old  popular  catch  of  three  parts  in  these 
worda  : — 

'  Scotland  burneth,  Scotland  burneth, 

Fire,  fire  ; Fire,  fire, 

Cast  on  some  more  water.' 

5  Grumio  calls  himself  a  beast,  and  Curtis  one  also 
by  inference  in  calling  him  fellow  :  this  would  not  have 
been  noticed  but  that  one  of  the  commentators  once 
thought  it  necessary  to  alter  myself  in  Grumio's  speech 
to  thi/self.     Grumio's  sentence  is  proverbial : 

■  Wedding,  and  ill-wintering  tame  both  man  and  beast.' 

6  Curtis  contemptuously  alludes  to  Grumio's  diminu- 
tive size  ;  anil  he  in  return  calls  Curtis  a  cuckold. 

7  This  is  the  beginning  of  an  old  round  in  three  ptuts, 
the  music  is  given  in  the  Variorum  Shakspeare. 

8  It  is  probable  that  a  quibble  was  intended.  Jack 
unAjill  signify  itco  drinking  vessels  eiaveli  as  men  and 
maid-ttrvan  U. 


mistress,  whose  hand  (she  being  now  at  hand)  thou 
shalt  soon  feel,  to  thy  cold  comfort,  for  being  slow 
in  thy  hot  office. 

Curt.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  How 
goes  the  world  ? 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  office  but 
thine  ;  and,  therefore,  fire  :  Do  Ihy  duty,  and  have 
thy  duty ;  for  my  master  and  mistress  are  almost 
frozen  to  death. 

Curt.  There's  fire  ready :  And,  therefore,  good 
Grumio,  the  news  ? 

Gru.  Why,  Jack  boy !  ho  boy  /'  and  as  much 
news  as  thou  wilt. 

Curt.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  conycatching  :— 

Gru.  Why,  therefore,  fire  ;  for  I  have  caught  ex- 
treme cold.  Where's  the  cook?  is  supper  ready, 
the  house  trimmed-,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept ; 
the  serving-men  in  their  new  fustian,  their  white 
stockings,  and  every  officer  his  wedding  garment 
on  ?  Be  the  jacks  fair  within,  the  jills"  fair  without, 
the  carpets  laid,^  and  every  thing  in  order? 

Curt.  All  ready  ;  and  therefore  I  pray  thee,  news. 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired  ;  my  master 
and  mistress  fallen  out. 

Curt.  How? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt ;  and  there- 
by hangs  a  tale. 

Curt.  Let's  ha't  good  Grumio. 

Gru.  Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  [Striking  him. 

Curt.  This  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore  'tis  called  a  sensible  tale  :  and 
this  cuff  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  beseech 
listening.  Now  I  begin  :  Imprimis,  we  came  down 
a  foul  hill,  my  master  riding  behind  my  mistress 

Cw.  Both  on  one  horse  1 

Gru.  What's  that  to  thee  ? 

Curt.  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale  : But  hadst  thou  not 

crossed  me,  thou  shouldst  have  heard  how  her  horse 
fell,  and  she  under  her  horse ;  thou  should'st  have 
heard,  in  how  miry  a  place:  how  she  was  bemoiled;'* 
how  he  left  her  with  the  horse  upon  her ;  how  he 
beat  me  because  her  horse  stumbled  ;  how  she  waded 
through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  off  me  ;  how  he  swore  ; 
how  sne  prayed — that  never  prayed  before  ;  how  I 
cried  ;  how  the  horses  ran  away,  how  her  bridle  was 
burst ; ' '  how  I  lost  my  crupper  ; — with  many  things 
of  worthy  memory  ;  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion, 
and  thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave. 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew  than 
she.'* 

Gru.  Ay  ;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you 
all  shall  find,  when  he  comes  home.  But  what  talk 
I  of  this  ? — call  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nicholas, 
Philip,  Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest ;  let  their 
heads  be  sleekly  combed,  their  blue  coats"  brushed, 
and  their  garters  of  an  indifferent'*  knit :  let  them 
curtsey  with  their  left  legs ;  and  not  presume  to 
touch  a  hair  of  my  master's  horse-tail,  till  they  kiss 
their  hands.     Are  they  all  ready  ? 

Curt.  They  are. 

Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear,  ho  !  you  must  meet  my  ma»- 
ter,  to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Gru.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 


9  The  carpets  were  laid  over  the  tables.  The  floors, 
as  appears  from  the  present  passage  and  others,  w«re 
strewed  with  rushes. 

10  i.  e.  bedraggled,  bemired, 

11  Broken, 

12  The  term  shrew  was  anciently  applied  to  either  sex, 
as  appears  from  Chaucer's  Testam.  of  Love,  fol.  300, 
Ed.  Speght.  1398. 

13  Blue  coats  were  the  usual  habits  of  servants. 
Hence  a  blue-bottle  was  sometimes  used  as  a  term  of 
reproach  for  a  servant, 

14  Of  an  indiffireiit  knit  \s  tolerably  knit,  pretty  good 
in  quality.  Hum/ 1  says,  '  I  am  myself  indifferent  ho- 
nest,' i.  e.  toleial  y  honest.  The  reader,  who  will  be  at 
the  pains  to  refei  jl>  the  Variorum  Shakspeare,  may  be 
amused  with  thi  discordant  blunders  of  the  most  emi- 
nent commentat(  >  about  this  simple  •xprsssion. 
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Curt.  Who  knows  not  that  ? 
Gru.  Thou,  it  seems ;  that  callest  for  company 
to  countenance  her. 

Curt.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 

Snier  several  Servants. 
NcUh.  Welcome  home,  Grumio. 
Phil.  How  now,  Grumio? 
Jos.  What,  Grumio  ! 
JVic/i.  Fellow  Grumio ! 
Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gru.  Welcome,  you: — how  now,  you  ;  what,  you  ; 
—fellow,  you  ; — and  thus  much  for  greeting.  Now, 
my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things 
neat  < 

Nath.  All  things  is  ready:'  How  near  u  our 
master  7 

Gru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this ;  and  there- 
fore be  not Cock's  passion,  silence  ! ^I  hear 

roy  master. 

Enter  Petrcchio  and  Kathariha. 
Pet.  Where  be  these  knaves  ?  What,  no  man  at 
door. 
To  hold  mv  siirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse  ! 

Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory.  Philip  ? 

All  Serv.  Here,  here,  sir  :  here,  sir. 
Pet.  Here,  sir !  here,  air !  here,  sir !  here,  sir ! — 
Tou  logger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms ! 
What,  no  attendance  ?  no  regard  ?  no  duty  7 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  I  sent  before  7 
Ght.  Here,  sir  ;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 
Pet.  You  peasant  swain !  you  whoreson,  malt- 
horse  drudge ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 
And  brine  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 

Gru.  Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made. 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'the  heel ; 
There  was  no  Imk'^  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing : 
There  were  none  hne,  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gre- 
gory; 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly  ; 
Yel.  as  they  are,liere  are  ihey  come  to  meet  you. 
Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  letch  my  supper  in. — 
[£xeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 
Where  x*  the  life  that  tale  I  led  ?—^  [Sings. 

Where  arc  those Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 

Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud  !* 

Re-enter  Servants,  with  supper. 
Why,  when,  I  say  ? — Nay,  good,  sweet  Kate,  be 

merry. 
Ofi*with  my  boots,  you  rogues,  you  villains ;  WTien  7 
It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey,*         [Sings. 
As  he  forth  walked  on  flit  way  : — 
Out,  out,  you  rogue  !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry  : 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  off  the  other. — 

[Strikes  him. 
Be  merry,  Kate  : — Some  water^  here  ;  what,  ho ! 
Where's  my  spaniel  Troilus? — Sirrah,  eet  you  hence. 
And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither  : — 

[Exit  Servant. 
One,  Kale,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted 

with. — 
Where  are  my  slippers  7 — Shall  I  have  some  water  7 
[A  bason  is  presented  to  him. 


1  The  raise  cnncord  here  was  no  doubt  iniciitional,  it 
■uits  well  with  the  chnracier. 

3  Green, in  his  Mihil  Mumohance,  says,  'This cozen- 
age is  used  likewise  in  selling  old  mik  found  upon 
dunghills,  instead  of  newe,  blackt  over  with  the  smoakr 
of  an  olae  link.' 

8  This  ballad  was  well  suited  to  Petruchin,  as  appears 
by  the  anttrer  in  A  Haiulcrul  of  Pleasant  Deliles,  l.>$4  ; 
which  is  called  '  Dnme  Bcaulie's  replie  to  the  lover  late 
at  libertie,  and  now  rnmplaineth  him  to  be  her  captive,' 
entituled  '  fVhere  is  the  life  that  late  I  led." 

4  A  word  coined  by  Shnkspcare  to  express  the  noise 
made  by  a  person  heated  arid  ralifued. 

8  Dr.  Percy  has  constructed  hl«  beaulifbl  ballad, 
•The  Krlarof  Orders  Gray,'  from  the  various  (Vagmenis 
and  hints  dispersed  through  Shakspeare's  pl«ys,Vith  a 
'kw  ■upplemmtal  itanMs, 


Come,  Kate,  and  wash,*  and  welcome  heartily.— 

i Servant  let*  the  ewer'faU. 
you  let  it  fall  7 

[Strikes  him. 
Kath.  Patience,  I  pray  you;  'twas  a  fault  unwilling. 
Pet.  A  whoreson,  beetleheaded,  flap-ear'd  knave ! 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down  ;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate  ;  or  else  shall  1 7^ 
What  is  mis  7  Mutton '! 
I  Serv.  Ay. 

Pet.  WhobrtHight  it? 

1  Serv.  L 

Pet.  'Tis  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat : 
What  dogs  are  these  ! — ^Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  brinv  it  from  the  dresser, 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  7 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all : 

[  Throws  the  meat,  ^.  about  the  stage. 
You  heedless  joltheads,  and  unmanner'd  slaves  ! 
What,  do  you  grumble  7  I'll  be  with  you  straight. 
Kath.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet ; 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away  ; 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger ; 
And  better  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast, — 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, — 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient  ■  to-morrow  it  shall  be  mended,  ^ 

Ana,  for  this  night,  we'll  fast  for  company  : —       ^| 
Come,  I  will  bnne  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber.      -^M 
[Exeunt  Pet.  Kath.  ond  Ctriit', 
JSfath.  [Adtmncmg.]  Peter,  didst  ever  see  the  like? 
Peter.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 

Re-eiUer  Ccktis.  S 

Gru.  Where  is  he  7  ^ 

Curt.  In  her  chamber, 
Making  a  sermon  of  continency  to  her  > 
And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates  ;  that  she,  poor  soul. 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak  ; 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away  !  for  he  is  coming  hither.       [EMunt, 
Re-enter  Petruchio. 
Pet.  Tlius  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign, 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  succesafully  : 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty  ; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full-gorged,* 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.* 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard,* 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call^^ 
That  is,— to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kite 
That  bate,'"  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  cat ; 
Last  nii^ht  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall  not ; 
As  with  the  meal,  some  undeserx'cd  fault 
I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed  : 
And  here  I'll  fling  the  pillow,  there  tne  bolster, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets  :— 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  I  intend" 
That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her  ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night: 
And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I'll  rail  and  brawl. 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ; 
And  thus  I'll  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour. 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  lame  a  shrew, 
Now  let  him  speak  ;  'tis  charily  to  shew.       [jElnt. 


6  It  was  the  curium  in  ancient  limes  to  wash  tha 
hands  immediately  before  dinner  and  supper,  and  aftar> 
wards.  As  our  ancestors  cat  with  their  augers,  w*  can* 
not  wonder  at  such  re))eated  ablutions. 

7  Shakspeare  delights  in  allusions  to  Falconry  ;  Um 
following  allegory  comprises  most  of  its  terms.  A  hawk 
fullfrd  was  untractabic,  and  refused  the  lure. 

6  The  lure  was  a  thing  stuffed  to  lot^k  like  the  gam* 
the  hawk  was  to  pursue  ;  its  use  was  to  tempi  him  back 
after  he  had  flown. 

9  A  haggard  is  a  iriVd  haw/c,  to  man  her  is  to  tama 
her.  To  iralch  or  waAe  a  hawk  was  one  part  ol'  tl» 
process  of  taming. 

10  To  bale  is  to  flutter  the  wings  at  praparing  Rr 
flieht ;  6at(er  I'ale,  luliaii. 

1 1  Intend  (•  used  for  pretend. 
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SCENE   II.      Padua.    Before  Baptista's  House.  1 
Enter  Tranio  and  Hortensio. 
Tra.  Is't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

Hot.  Sir,  to  satisfy  you  in  what  I  have  said, 
fitand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[They  stand  aside. 
Enter  Biaitca  and  Lucentio. 
Lmc.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read  ? 
Bian.  What,  master,  read  you  ?  first  resolve  me 

that. 
Lmc.  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  art  of  love. 
Bian.  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your  art ! 
Lmc.  While  you,   sweet  dear,   prove  mistress  of 
my  heart.  [They  retire. 

Hot.  Quick  proceeders,  marry  !    Now,  tell  me,  I 

You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Lov'd  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  O    despiteful    love !    unconstant   woman- 
kind ! 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful. 

Hor.  Mistake  no  more  :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be  ; 
But  one  that  scorn  to  live  in  this  disguise, 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cuUion  : ' 
Know,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd — Hortensio. 

Tra.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca  ; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you, — if  you  be  so  contented, — 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Hor.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court  I Signior 

Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow- 
Never  to  woo  her  more  ;  but  do  forswear  her, 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withal. 

7Va.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath, — 
Ne'er  to  marry  with  her  though  she  would  entreat : 
Fye  Off  her !  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Hor.  'Would,  all  the   world,   but  he,  had  quite 
forsworn ! 
For  me, — that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow, 
Ere. three  days  pass  ;  which  nath  as  long  loved  me, 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud  disdainful  haggard : 
And  so  farewell,  signior  Lucentio. — 
Kindness  in  v/omen,  not  their  beauteous  looks, 
Shall  win  my  love  : — and  so  I  take  my  leave. 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

[Exit  HoRTESsio. — LcrcENTio  and  Bianca 
advance. 

Tra.  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace 
As  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case  ! 
Nay,  I  nave  ta'en  you  napping,  gentle  love ; 
And  have  forsworn  you,  with  Hortensio. 

Bian.  Tranio,  you  jest  j  But  have  you  both  for- 
sworn me  ? 

Tra.  Mistress,  we  have. 

Imc.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

Tra.  I'faith,  he'll  have  a  lusty  widow  now, 
That  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day 

Bian,  God  give  him  joy  ! 

7Vo.  Ay,  and  he'll  tame  her. 

Bian.  He  says  so,  Tranio. 

TVo.  'Faith  he  is  gone  unto  the  taming-school. 

Bian.  The  taming-school !  what,  is  there  such  a 
place? 

Tra,  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petruchio  is  the  master  : 


That  teacheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, — 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm^  her  chattering  longufl. 
Enter  Biondello,  running, 

Bian.  O  master,  master,  I  have  watch'd  so  long 
That  I'm  dog-weary  ;  but  at  last  I  spied 
An  ancient  angel'  coming  down  the  hill 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello  7 

Bion.  Master,  a  mercatante,  or  a  pedant,^ 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

IjUC.  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 

TVo.  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
I'll  make  him  glad  to  seem  Vincentio  ; 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 
Enter  a  Pedant. 

Ped,  God  save  you,  sir ! 

TVo.  And  you,  sir !  you  are  welcome 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  furthest  ? 

Ped.  Sir,  at  the  furthest  for  a  week  or  two : 
But  then  up  further  ;  and  as  far  as  Rome  ; 
And  so  to  Tripoly,  if  God  lend  nie  life. 

TVa.  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 

Ped.  Of  Mantua? 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir? — ^marry,  God  forbid! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life  ? 

Ped.  My  life,  sir !  how,  I  pray  ?  for  that  goes 
hard. 

Tra.  'Tis  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua  :  Know  you-  not  the  cause  ? 
Your  ships  are  staid  at  Venice  ;  and  the  duke 
(For  private  quarrel  'twixtyour  duke  and  him) 
Hath  publish'd  and  proclaim'd  it  openly : 
'Tis  marvel ;  but  that  you're  but  newly  come, 
You  might  have  heard  it  else  proclaim'd  about. 

Ped.  Alas,  sir,  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so  ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tra.  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy. 
This  wiiri  do,  and  this  will  I  advise  you  ; — 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa 

Ped.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been  ; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra.  Among  them,  know  you  one  Vincentio  7 

Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

TVa.  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and  sooth  to  say. 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Bion.  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster,  and 
all  one.  [Aside. 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity, 
"This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake  ; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes, 
That  you  are  like  to  Sir  Vincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake. 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodged  • — 
Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should : 
You  understand  me,  sir  ; — so  shall  you  slay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city : 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Ped.  O,  sir,  I  do  ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand  ; — 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day, 
To  pass  assurance'  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
'Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here  : 
In  all  these  circumstances  I'll  instruct  you : 
Go  with  me,  sir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you. 

[Exeunt, 


1  '  CogUone,  a  cuglion,  a  gull,  a  meacock,'  says 
Florio.    It  is  equivalent  to  a  great  booby. 

2  So  in  Kin?  Henry  VI.  Part  3. 

'  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your  tongue.' 
In  Psalm  Iviii.  we  read  of  the  charmer  who  charms 
wisely,  in  order  to  quell  the  fury  of  the  adder. 

3  For  angel,  Theobald,  and  after  him  Hanmer  and 
Warburton,  read  e?igle  ;  which  Hanmer  calls  a  gull, 
deriving  it  from  engluer,  French,  to  catch  with  bird- 
lime ■  but  without  sulDcieut  reason.    Mr.  Giflcid,  in  a 


note  on  Joiison'a  Poetaster,  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
enghlevi'ith  Hammer's  explanation,  anct  supports  itbjr 
reierring  to  Gascoigne's  Supposes,  from  which  Shak- 
speare  took  this  part  of  his  plot. 

4  i.  e.  a  merchant  or  a  schoolmaster. 

5  i.  e.  to  agree  upon  a  settlement  of  dower ;  Dotem 
firmare.  Deeds  are  by  law-writers  called  the  common 
assurances  of  the  realm,  because  thereby  each  man's 
property  is  assured  to  him.  So  in  a  subsequent  actus  :— 
they  are  busied  about  a  counterfeit  aaturanet. 


SOS 


TAMING  OP  THE  SHREW. 


Act  IT. 


SCENE  ni.    A  Room  in  Petruchio's  UouBt. 

Enter  Katharika  and  Gsumio. 
Gru.  No,  no  ;  forsooth  ;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life 
Kath.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite 
appears : 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Beggars  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
iJpon  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms  ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But  I, — who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, — 
Am  starv'd  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep  : 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed  : 
And    that  which   spites  me   more  than  all    these 

wants. 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love  ; 
As  who  should  sav, — if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 
'Twere  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death.— 
I  pry'thee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 
Gru.  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  7 
Kath.  'Tis  passing  good  :  I  pry'ihec  let  me  have  it 
Crni.  I  fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat  :— 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broil'd  7 

Kath.  I  like  it  well  ;  good  Griimio.  fetch  it  me. 
Gru.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear,  'tis  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard  7 
Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 
Gru.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little.' 
Kath,  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard 

rest. 

Oru.  Nay,  then  I  will  not  j  you  shall  have  the 
mustard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kalh,  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt 
Gru.  Why,  then  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 
Kath.  Go,  get  thee   gone,  thou  false    deluding 
slave,  [Brat*  him. 

That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meal: 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  1 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  PETRtrcHio  with  a  dish  of  meat ;  and  Hou- 

TEXSIO. 

PeL  How  fares  my  Kate  7    What,  sweeting,  all 
amort  7' 

Hot,  Mistress,  what  cheer  7 

Kath.  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits,   look  cheerliilly  upon 
me. 
Here,  love  ;  thou  see'st  how  diligent  I  am, 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  ther  : 

[Sets  the  di*h  on  a  lablr. 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  7  Nay  then,  thou  lov'st  it  not ; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  'proof:'—— 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath,  Pray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks  ; 
And  80  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  tlie  meat. 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hot,  Signior  Petruchio,  fye  !  you  are  to  blame  ! 
Come,  mistress  Kate,  I'll  bear  you  company. 

Pet.  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  ttiou  lov'st  me. — 

[Aiide. 
Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace  : — And  now,  my  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house  ; 


1  This  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  the  times.  In 
The  Olasse  of  Humours,  no  date,  p.  60,  It  Is  said,  *  But 
nolo  here,  that  the  first  diet  Is  not  only  in  avoiding  su- 
perfluitT  of  meats,  and  surfeits  of  drinks,  but  also  in 
eschewine  such  as  are  obnoxious,  and  least  agreeable 
with  our  happy  temperate  stale :  as  for  a  choleric  man 
(oabituin  from  all  salt,  scorched,  dry  meau,  from  mu»- 
tard,  and  such  like  thiiirs  as  will  aggravate  his  malig* 
nam  humours.'  Pcirucnio  iMfure  objects  to  the  over- 
roBi'ir'tl  muiton. 

3  Thai  is,  aJl  tuni  and  ditpiriled.  This  gallicimt 
is  frequent  in  many  of  the  old  plays. 

3  ■  And  all  nw  lal>our  has  ended  In  nothing,  otprtwed 
nothing,'  says  Johnson.  This  ran  hardly  lie  right.  Mr. 
Douce's  suggoslinn,  that  it  mnaiis  'all  my  labour  is 
mdapted  to  no  appnxff,*  is  much  bctur ;  indeed  there 


And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best^ 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 
With  rufis,  and  cufls,  and  farthinnies,  and  things  ; 
With  scarfs,  and  fains,  and  double  change  of  on.' 

very,* 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
What,  hast  thou  din'd  7  The  tailor  stays  thy  leisure^ 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling*  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor, 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  omamenta ; 

Enter  Haberdasher. 
Lav  forth  the  gown. — What  news  with  you,  sir? 

//a6.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 

PeL  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer ! 
A  velvet  dish  ; — fye,  fye  !   'tis  lewd  and  filtny : 
Why,  'tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnutshell, 
A  knacky  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap  ; 
Away  Mith  it  ;  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath.  I'll  have  no  bigger:  this  doth  fit  the  tune, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  sucn  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  you  arc  gentle,  yuu  shall  have  on* 
too. 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor.  That  will  not  be  in  haste.     [Atida 

Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  trust,  I    may  have   leave  to 
speak ; 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe  : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  say  my  mind  ; 
And,  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart : 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  br«ak  : 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  words. 

Pet  Why,  thou  say  st  true  ;  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin,*  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie : 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 

Kath.  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap  J 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet.  Thy  gown  7  why,  ay: — Come,  tailor, let  nc 
,  see  t, 

0  mercy.  God !  what  masking  stuff  is  here  ? 
What's  this  7  a  sleeve  !  'lis  like  a  demi-cannon: 
What !  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart? 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut.  and  siistt,  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censer'  in  a  barber's  shop  : — 

Whv,  what,  o'devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this  7 
Jior.  I   see,   she's  like  to  have  neither  cap  nor 
gown.  fA$id«. 

Tai.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well. 

According  to  the  fashion,  and  the  time. 

Pet.  Alarry,  and  did  ;  but  if  you  be  remember'd, 

1  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kcimel  home. 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir : 
I'll  none  of  it ;  hence,  make  your  best  of  it. 

Kath.  I  never  saw  a  better-fashion'd  gown, 
More  quaint,*  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commend' 

able  ; 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 
Pef .  Why,  true  ;  he  means  to  make  a  puppet  of 

thee. 
Tai.  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a 
puppet  of  her. 
Pet.  O  monstrous  arrogance  I  Thou  liest,  thom 
thread, 
Thou  thimble, 


cnn  be  no  doubt  that  we  should  read  '■proof  with  a  mark 
of  elision  for  approof ;  but  tort  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
sorter,  French,  to  issue,  to  terminate.'  'ItMrlerfnet* 
is  frequently  used  by  writers  of  that  period  for.  It  did 
not  end  so  ;  or.  It  did  niH  answer.  Sbakspeare  uses  mrt 
for  lot.,  chance,  more  than  once. 

4  Finery. 

5  To  ruffle.  In  Shakspeare's  time,  sIgnMed  toJUmntt 
to  atrut,  to  suiagger. 

6  A  coffin  was  the  culinary  term  for  the  raiaed  erart 
of  a  pie  or  cusurd. 

7  These  censers  resembled  otv  braaien  In  na|M| 
they  had  pierced  convex  covers. 

8  QiunMt  was  used  a*  a  term  of  commendation  by 
our  ancestors.  It  seems,  when  applied  to  drew,  to  htva 
meant  ^mcr,  trim,  neat,  like  ilio  French  c«int» 
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Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half-yard,  quarter,  nail, 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou  : — 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread ! 
Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant ; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete'  thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'st ! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Ted.  Your  worship   is    deceiv'd ;    the    gown  is 
made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction  : 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

dru.  I  gave  him  no  order,  I  gave  him  the  stuff. 

Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made  ? 

Chu.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 

Ted.  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut  ? 

Gru.  Thou  hast  faced  many  things.* 

Tai.  I  have. 

Chu.  Face  not  me ;  thou  hast  brav'd'  many 
men,  brave  not  me ;  I  will  neither  be  fac'd  nor 
brav'd.  I  say  unto  thee, — I  bid  thy  master  cut  out 
the  gown  ;  but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces  :* 
ergo,  thou  liest. 

Tai.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to  tes- 
tify. 

Pet.  Read  it. 

Cfru.  The  note  lies  in  his  throat,  if  he  say  I  said 
so. 

Tai.  Imprimis,  a  loose-bodied  gown  : 

CrTu.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,' 
sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death 
with  a  bottom  of  brown  thread :  I  said,  a  gown. 

Pet.  Proceed. 

Tai.   With  a  small  compassed  cape;' 

Gru.  I  confess  the  cape. 

Tai.   TVith  a  trunk  sleeve  ;— — 

Gru.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai.  The  sleeves  curiously  cut. 

Pet.  Ay,  there's  the  villany. 

Gru.  Error  i'the  bill,  sir;  error  i'the  bill.  I  com- 
manded the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and  sewed 
up  again  ;  and  that  I'll  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy 
little  finger  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 

Tai.  This  is  true,  that  I  say  ;  an  I  had  thee  in 
place  where,  thou  should'st  know  it. 

Gru.  I  am  for  thee  straight :  take  thou  the  bill,' 
give  me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

Hor.  God-a-mercy,  Grumio !  then  he  shall  have 
no  odds. 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

cfru.  You  are  i'the   right,  sir ;  'tis  for  my  mis- 
tress. 

Pet.  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 

Gru.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life  :  Take  up  my  mis- 
tress' gown  for  thy  master's  use  ! 

Pet.  Why,  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that  ? 

Gru.  O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think 
for: 
Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use  ! 
O,  fye,  fye,  fye  ! 

Pet.  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  the  tailor  paid : — 

I  Aside. 
Go  take  it  hence  ;  be  gone,  and  say  no  more. 

Hor.  Tailor,  I'll  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to-morrow. 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words  : 
Away,  I  say ;  commend  me  to  thy  master. 

[Exit  Tailor. 

Pel.  Well,  come,  my  Kate ;  we  will  unto  your 
father's, 


Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments  ; 
Our  purses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor ; 
For,  'tis  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds^ 
So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What,  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 
O,  no,  good  Kate  ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture,  and  mean  array. 
If  thou  account'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me  : 
And  therefore,  frolic  ;  we  will  hence  forthwith, 
To  feast  and  sport  us  at  thy  fallier's  house. — 
Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us  straight  to  him  ; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end. 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot. 
Let's  see  ;  I  think,  'tis  now  some  seven  o'clock, 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner  time. 

Kalh.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  'tis  almost  two ; 
And  'twill  be  supper  time,  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet.  It  shall  be  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse  ; 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  tnink  to  do. 
You  are  still  crossing  it. — Sirs,  let't  alone : 
I  will  not  go  to-day  ;   and  ere  I  do. 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  I  say  it  is. 

Hor.  Why,  so !  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun. 

[Exeunt.* 
SCENE  rV.  Padua.  jBe/oreBaptista'slfoMse.  EiUer 
Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like  Vincentio. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  house  ;   Please  it  you,  that 
I  call  ? 

Ped.  Ay,  what  else  ?  and,  but'  I  be  deceived, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me. 
Near  twenty  years'  ago,  in  Genoa,  where 
We  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus.'" 

Tra.  'Tis  well : 

And  hold  your  own,  in  any  case,  with  such 
Austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 

Enter  Biondello. 
Ped,  I  warrant  you :   But,  sir,  here  comes  your 
boy; 
'Twere  good,  he  were  school'd, 

TVa.  Fear  you  not  him.     Sirrali,  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you ; 
Imagine  'twere  the  right  Vincentio. 
Bion.  Tut !  fear  not  me. 

Tra.  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista? 
Bton.  I  told  him,  that  your  father  was  at  Venice  ? 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

TVa.  Thou'rt  a  tall' '  fellow ;  hold  thee  that  to  drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista  : — set  your  countenance,  sir.— 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucextio. 

Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met. — 

Sir,  [to  the  Pedant.] 

This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of; 

I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now, 

Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped.  Soft,  son  !— 
Sir,  by  your  leave  :  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  me  acquainted  witn  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And, — for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you  ; 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter, 
And  she  to  him, — to  stay  him  not  too  long 


1  Be-measure. 

2  Turned  up  many  garments  with  facings. 

3  Grumio  quibbles  upon  to  brave,  to  make  fine,  as 
he  does  upon  facing. 

4  Mr.  Douce  remarks  that  this  scene  appears  to 
have  been  originally  borrowed  from  a  story  of  Sir  Philip 
Caulthrop  and  John  Drakes,  a  silly  shoemaker  of 
Norwich,  related  in  Camden's  Remains  and  Leigh's 
Accedence  of  Armorie. 

6  This  being  a  very  customary  dress  with  women  of 
abandoned  character,  was  probably  not  much  in  repute. 

6  A  round  cape. 

7  A  quibble  is  intended  between  the  written  bill  and 
Itte  Inll  or  weapon  of  a  foot  soldier. 

8  Alter  this  ttftunt  th«  eharact«ri  b«for4  whom  the 


play  is  supposed  to  be  exhibited,  were  introduced,  from 
the  old  play,  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  edition. 

'Lord.  Who's  within  there!  [Enter  Servants.'] 
Asleep  again  !  Oo  take  him  easily  up,  and  put  him  in 
his  own  apparel  again.  But  see  you  wake  him  not  in 
any  case. 

Serv.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord  ;  come,  help  to  bear 
him  hence.  [Tkej/  bear  off  Sly.< 

Johnson  thought  the  fifth  act  should  begin  here. 

9  See  the  note  on  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

10  Shakspeare  has  here  taken  a  sign  out  of  London, 
and  hung  it  up  in  Padua.  The  Pegasus  is  the  arms  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  is  a  very  popular  sign. 

11  i.  e.  a  high  fellow,  a  brave  boy,  as  we  now  My, 
Vid«  uot«  on  Merry  Wives  of  Winduor,  A«  i.  Sc.  4. 
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Act  IV. 


I  am  content,  in  a  good  father's  care, 

To  have  him  match'd  ;  and, — if  you  please  to  like 

No  worse  than  I,  sir,— upon  some  agreement, 

Me  shall  you  find  most  ready  and  most  willing 

With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow'd  ; 

For  curious'  I  cannot  be  with  you, 

Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say  :— 
Your  plainness,  and  your  shortness,  please  me  well. 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucenlio  here 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections  : 
And,  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pass'  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower, 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  done  : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 

JVa.  I  thank  you,  sir.     Where  then  do  you  know 
best. 
We  be  affied  ;'  and  such  assurance  ta'en. 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 

Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio  ;  for  you  know, 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants : 
Besides,  Old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still  j 
And,  happily,*  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra.  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  you,  sir : 
There  doth  my  father  lie  ;  and  there,  this  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well : 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here. 
My  boy  snail  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  tliis, — that,  at  so  slender  warning, 
You're  like  to  have  a  ihm  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap.  It  likes  me  well : — Cambio,  hie  you  home. 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight : 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened  : — 
Lucentio's  father  is  arrived  in  Padua, 
And  how  she's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 

Luc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may,  with  all  my  heart ! 

7Va.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lea)d  the  way  ? 
Welcome  !  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer  : 
Come,  sir:  we'll  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap.  I  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  TaANio,  Pedant,  and  Baptista. 

Bion.  Gambia — 

Luc.  What  say'st  thou.  Biondello? 

Bion.  You  saw  my  master  wink  ana  laugh  upon 
you  ? 

Luc.  Biondello,  %vhat  of  that? 

Bion.  'Faith,  nothing :  but  he  has  lefl  me  here 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral'  of  his 
signs  and  tokens. 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 

Bion.  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with 
the  deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Bion,  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to 
the  supper. 

Luc.  And  then  ? — 

BioTi.  The  old  priest  at  St.  Luke's  church  is  at 
your  command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tell ;  except*  they  are  busied 
about  a  counterfeit  assurance  :  Take  you  assurance 
of  her,  cum  privilcgio  ad  imprimendum  solum'  to 
the  church  ; — take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  suffi- 
cient honest  witnesses : 


If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to  say, 
But,  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day. 

[Groin;. 

Luc.  Hear'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  larry :  I  knew  a  wench  married  in 
an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley 
to  stuff  a  rabbit ;  and  so  may  you,  sir ;  and  so  adieu, 
sir.  My  master  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to  Saint 
Luke's,  to  bid  the  priest  be  ready  to  come  against 
you  come  with  your  appendix.  [£xiL 

Luc.  1  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented  : 
She  will  be  pleas'd,  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt  ? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I'll  roundly  go  about  her  : 
It  shall  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  wimout  her.    [£xit.* 
SCENE  V.     A  public  road.    Enter  Petruchio, 
Katharina,  and  Hortensio. 

Pet.  Come  on,  o'  God's  name :  once  more  to- 
ward our  father's. 
Grood  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon  ! 

Kaih,  The  moon !  the  sun ;  it  isnotmoonlightnow. 

PeL  I  say,  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 

Kath.  I  know,  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright. 

Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself 
It  shall  be  moon  or  stars,  or  what  I  list, 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house  :— 
Go  on,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 
Evermore  cross'd,  and  cross'd  ;  nothing  but  cross'd. 

Hot.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 

Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come  so  &r, 
And  be  ifctnoon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please  : 
And  if  vou  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle, 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon. 

Kaih.  I  know,  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet.  Nav,  then  you  lie ;  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 

Kath.   Then,  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed 
sun  : — 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is  ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  so,*  for  Katharine. 

Uor.  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways ;  the  6eld  is  won. 

Pet.    Well,   forward,  forw'ard :    thus    the   bow 
should  run. 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. — 
But  so(\  ;  what  company  is  coming  here  7 

Enter  Vincentio,  in  a  travelling  drets. 
Good-morrow,  gentle  mistress :  Where  away  ?— 

[To  VlNCERTIO. 

Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too," 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks  7 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face  ? 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee  7 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  ner  beauty's  sake. 

Hor.  'A  will  make  t4e  man  mad,  to  make  a  wo- 
man of  him. 

Kath.  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  and 
sweet. 
Whither  away :  or  where  is  thy  abode  7 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child  ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow ! ' ' 


1  i.  e.  scrupulous.    3  Assure,  or  convey  ;  a  law  term. 

3  Betrothed. 

4  Happily,   in   Shakspeare's  time,  {ii;;ni6ed  perad- 
venture,  as  well  as  fortunately  ;  we  now  write  it  haply. 

5  i.  e.  the  secret  purpose. 

6  The  first  folio  reads  expect. 

7  These  were  the  words  of  the  old  exclusive  privilege 
for  inytrinting  a  book.    A  quibble  is  meant 

6  Here  in  the  old  play,  the  Tinker  speaks  again :— - 
*  S/i'e.  81m,  mu.st  they  Iw  married  now .'» 
Lord.  I,  my  lord. 

Enter  Ferando  and  Sander. 
Slie.  Look,  Sim,  the  fool  is  come  afain  now.' 

9  We  should  probably  read,  '  and  so  it  shall  bo  Hill, 
Kt  Katharine.' 

10  Ib  th«  first  skstch  of  this  pity  are  twe  passafss 


worth  preserving,  and  which  Pope  thought  to  bo  froB 

the  hand  ofShakspeare. 

<  Fairc  lovely  maiden,  young  and  affable, 

More  clear  of  hue,  and  far  more  l>eautifui 

Than  precious  sardonyx  or  purple  rocks 

Of  amethifts,  or  glistering  hyacinth — 

— Sweete  Kate,  entertaiiie  this  lovely  woman. — 

Kath.  Fair  lovely  lady,  bright  and  chrystallins 
Beauteous  and  stalely  as  the  eye-train'd  bird  ; 
As  glorious  as  the  morning  wash'd  with  dew, 
Within  whose  eyes  she  takes  her  dawning  beams, 
And  golden  summer  sleeps  upon  thy  cheeks. 
Wrap  up  thy  radiations  in  some  cloud, 
Lest  that  thy  beauty  make  this  stately  town 
Inhabitable,  like  the  burning  zone, 
With  sweet  reflections  of  thy  lovely  face.' 
11  This  is  from  the  lourth  book  of  Ovid's  Metamorplifl' 

ses,  by  Ooldinc,  1386.  p.  6S.    Orid  borroweil  his  Ideas 

from  tnt  sixth  book  m  ui*  Odysrrr,  IM,  kit. 
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SOS 


Pet  Why,  how  ftow,  Kate  !  I  hope  thou  art  not 
raad; 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  wither'd  ; 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes, 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun. 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green  : ' 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking. 

PeL  Do,  good  old  grandsire  ;  and,  withal,  make 
known 
Which  way  thou  travellest ;  if  along  with  us, 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Vin.  Fair  sir, — and  you,  my  merry  mistress, — 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me  ; 
My  name  is  call'd — Vincentio  ;  my  dwelling — Pisa ; 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua  ;  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name  1 

Vin.  Lucentio,  gentle  sir. 

Pet.  Happily  met ;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee— my  loving  father  ; 
The  sbter  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman, 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married  :  Wonder  not, 
Nor  be  not  griev'd  ;  she  is  of  good  esteem, 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio  : 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son. 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Vin,  But  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure. 
Like  pleasant  travellers  to  break  ajest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Hot.  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 

Pefc  Come,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
For  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jealous. 

[Exeunt  Pet.  Kath.  and  VlJf. 

Hor.  Well,  Petruchio,  this  hath  put  me  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow  ;  and  if  she  be  froward. 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

[ExiL 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.       Padua.      Before   Lucentio's   Houne. 

Enter  on  one  side  Biondello,  Lucentio,  and 

BlAiTCA  ;  Gremio  walking  on  the  other  side. 

Sion,   SofUy  and  swiftly,  sir ;  for  the  priest  is 
ready. 

Lue.  I  fly,  Biondello :  but  they  may  chance  to 
need  thee  at  home,  therefore  leave  us. 

Bion.  Nay,  faith,  I'll  see  the  church  o'your  back  ; 

and  then  come  back  to  my  master^  as  soon  as  I  can. 

[Exeunt  Lcc.  Bian.  and  Bion. 

Ore.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 

Enter  Petkitchio,  Katharira,  Vihcewtio, 
and  Attendants. 

Pet.  Sir,  here's  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's  house. 
My  father's  bears  more  toward  the  market-place  ; 
Thither  must  I,  and  here  1  leave  you,  .sir. 

Vin.  You  shall  not  choose,  but  drink  before  you  go; 
I  think,  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here, 
And,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward. 

[^noefet. 

Gre.  They're  busy  withb,  you  were  best  knock 
loader. 

Enter  Pedant  above  at  a  window. 

Ped.  What's  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat 
down  the  gate  ? 

Vin.  Is  Signior  Lucentio  within,  sir  ? 

Ped.  He's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken  withal. 

Vm.  What  if  a  man  brine  him  a  hundred  pound 
or  two,  to  make  merry  withal  7 


1  Another  proof  of  Shakspeare's  accurate  observa- 
tion of  natural  phaenomena.  When  one  has  been  long 
In  the  sunshine,  the  surrounding  objects  will  ofton  ap- 
pear tinged  with  green.  The  reason  is  assigned  by 
wrilers  upon  optics. 

2  The  old  edjtionB  read  mistress.  The  emendation  is 
Theobald's,  who  ri^ht;y  cbaen-e»,  that  bv  masttr,  Bi- 
oodello  mean*  his  rretended  laasier,  Trahlc. 
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Ped.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself;  he 
shall  need  none,  so  long  as  I  live. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  told  you,  your  son  was  beloved  in 
Padua. — Do  you  hear,  sir  7— to  leave  frivolous  cir* 
cumstances,— I  pray  you,  tell  Signior  Lucentio, 
that  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the 
door  to  speak  with  him. 

Ped.  Thou  liest :  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,* 
and  here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Vin.  Art  thou  his  father  ? 

Ped.  Ay,  sir  ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  be* 
lieve  her. 

Pet.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman !  [To  ViNCEirr.] 
Why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another 
man's  name. 

Ped.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain ;  I  believe  'a 
means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this  city  under  my 
countenance. 

Re-enter  Bionsello. 

Bion.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together  : 
God  send  'em  good  shipping ! — But  who  is  here  7 
mine  old  master,  Vincentio  ?  now  we  are  undone, 
and  brought  to  nothing. 

Vin  i  Come  hither,  crack-hemp. 

[Seeing  BtoSDELLO. 

Bion.  I  hope,  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Vin.  Come  hither,  you  rogue  :  What,  have  yoa 
forgot  me  ? 

Bion.  Forgot  you  ?  no,  sir :  I  could  not  forget 
you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Vin.  What,  you  notorious  villain,  didst  thou  never 
see  thy  master  s  father,  Vincentio  ? 

Bion.  What,  my  old  worshipful  old  master?  yes, 
marry,  sir ;  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 

Vin.  Is't  so,  indeed  ?  [Beats  Biotsdei-lo. 

Bion,  Help,  help,  help  I  here's  a  madman  will 
murder  me.  [Exit. 

Ped.  Help  son  !  help,  Signior  Baptista ! 

\Exit,from  the  window. 

Pet.  Pr'ythee,  Kate,  let's  stand  aside,  and  see 
the  end  of  this  controversy.  [They  retire. 

Re-enter  Pedant  below;  Baptista,  Trasio,  and 
Servants. 

Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you  that  ofier  to  beat  my  ser* 
vant  ? 

Vin.  What  am  I,  sir  ?  nay,  what  are  you,  sir? — 
O  immortal  gods  !  O  fine  villain  !  A  silken  doublet ! 
a  velvet  hose  !  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copatain 
hat!*-— O,  lam  undone!  I  am  undone!  while  I 
play  the  good  husband  at  home,  my  son  and  my 
servant  spend  all  at  the  university. 

Tra.  How  now !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunatic? 

jfVo.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by 
vour  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman : 
Why,  sir,  what  concerns  it  you,  if*^!  wear  pearl  and 
gold  ?  I  thank  my  good  father,  I  am  able  to  main* 
tain  it. 

Vin.  Thy  father  7  O,  villain  !  he  is  a  sail«maker 
in  Bergamo. 

Bcq).  Tou  mistEike,  sir  ;  you  mistake,  sir  :  Pray, 
what  do  you  think  is  his  name  7 

Vin.  His  name  7  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name  ;  I 
have  broui»ht  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three  years 
old,  and  his  name  is— Tranio. 

Ped.  Away,  away,  mad  ass  !  Jiis  name  is  Lu- 
centio ;  and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the 
lands  of  me,  Signior  Vincentio. 

Vin.  Lucentio  !  O,  he  hath  murdered  his  master  I 
— Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's 
name  :— -O,  my  son,  my  son !— tell  me,  thou  villain, 
where  is  my  son  Lucentio  7 

Tra.  Call  forth  an  officer  :'    [Enter  one  with  an 


3  The  old  copv  reads  Padua. 

4  A  sugar-loaf  hat,  a  coppid-tanJce  hat;  §alerus  ac* 
cuminaius. — Junius  Ifomendator,  1363. 

o  Here,  in  the  original  play,  the  Tinker  speaks  again  t 
'  Slie.  I  say,  weele  have  no  sending  to  prison. 
Lord.  My  lord,  tliis  is  but  the  play ;  they're  but  in  jesL 
Slie.  I  tell  thee,  Sim,  weele  have  no  sending 

To  prison,  that's  flat ;  why,  Sim,  am  I  not  Don  Ctu'lsto 
Van? 

TheMoxe,  I  sajt,  they  shall  not  $o»  to  ftitea. 
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Act  V. 


Qficer.]  Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  gaol  :•  -Father 
Baptista,  I  charge  you  see  that  he  be  forth  coming. 

Vin,  Carry  me  to  the  gaol ! 

Ore.  Stay,  officer  ;  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bcp.  Talk  not,  Signior  Gremio  ;  I  say,  he  shall 
go4o  prison. 

Gre.  Take  heed,  Signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be 
coney-catched'  in  this  business;  I  dare  swear,  this 
is  the  right  Vincentio. 

Ped.  Swear,  if  thou  darest. 

Cfre.  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

Tra,  Then  thou  wert  best  say,  that  I  am  not  Lu- 
centio. 

Gre.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  Signior  Lncentio. 

Bap,  Away  with  the  dotard  ;  to  the  gaol  with  him. 

Vin,  Thus  strangers  maybe  haled  and  abused  : — 
O  monstrous  villain ! 

Re-enter  Bionsello,  with  LtrcENTxo,  and 
BiAircA. 

Sioru  O,  we  are  spoiled,  and— Yonder  he  is  ; 
deny  him,  forswear  him.  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 

Lmc,  Pardon,  sweet  father.  [KneeUng. 

Vin,  Lives  my  sweet  son  7 

[BiORDELLO,  Tranio,  and  Pedant  run  out. 

Bion.  Pardon,  dear  father.  [Kneeling. 

Bap.  How  hast  thou  offended  ? 

Where  is  Lucentio  7 

Lmc,  Here's  Lucentio, 

Right  son  unto  the  right  Vinceotio  ; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 
While  counterfeit  supposes  bleard  thine  eyne.' 

Crre.  Here's  packing,'  with  a  witness,  to  deceive 
MB  all! 

Fin.  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 
That  fac'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so? 

Bap.  Why,  tell  mo,  is  not  this  my  Cambio  ? 

Bian.  Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Lmc.  Love  wrought  tliese  miracles.  Bianca's  love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town  ; 
And  happily  I  have  arriv'd  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss  : — 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforc'd  him  to ; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin,  ril  slit  the  villain's  nose,  thai  would  have 
Bent  me  to  the  gaol. 

Bap,  But  do  you  hear,  sir  7  [To  LrcEirrio.] 
Have  you  married  my  daughter  without  asking  my 
good-will  7 

Vin.  Fear  not.  Baptista ;  we  will  content  you, 
eo  to :  But  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  vil- 
lainy. [Exit. 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery. 

[Emt. 

[mc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca ;  thy  father  will  not 
frown.  [Exeunt.  Luc.  and  BiAir. 

Ore.  My  cake  is  dough:*  But  I'll  in  among  the 
rest: 
Out  ofhope  of  all, — but  my  share  of  the  feasL 

[Exit. 
Petruchio  and  Katrariita  advance. 

Kath.  Husband,  let's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of 
this  ado. 

Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 

MTalh.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street  7 

Pet.  What,  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 

Kath.  No,  sir ;  God  forbid  : — but  ashamed  to  kiss. 


I^rd.  No  more  they  shall  not,  my  lord  : 
They  be  runne  away. 

Sfie.  Are  they  run  away,  Sim  ?  that's  well : 
Then  vis  aome  more  drinke,  and  lei  them  play  againe. 

Loru.  Here,  my  lord.' 

1  I.  e.  deceived,  rhcaied. 

3  This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  OaacoiKne>i  comedy, 
entitled  Supposes,  from  which  several  orthe  incidents 
are  borrowed.  OosroiEfne'R  original  was  Arioato's  / 
Snppoaiti.  The  word  supposes  was  ot^en  used  as  h  is 
Jn  the  text,  by  Shalci<peare'H  rontemporariea  ;  one  in- 
■Unce,  from  Drayton's  epistle  of  King  John  to  Matilda, 
may  sufflce : — 

'  And  tail  me  ihoup  are  shadows  nnd  $uppotei.^ 

>  PlottiD|B,  underHkiid  contrivancM. 


Pet.  Why,  then  let's  home  again : — Come,  sirrah, 

let's  away. 
Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss :  now  pray 

thee,  love,  stay. 
Prf.  Is  not  this  well  ? — Come,  my  sweet  Kate  ; 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  A  Room  in  Lucentio's  House.  A 
Banquet  set  ouL  Enter  Baptista,  Vircehtio, 
Gremio,  the  Pedant,  Lucektio,  Biamca,  Pe- 
TRacHio,  Kath  ARiNA,HoRTEN8io,  and  Widow. 
Tranio,  Biokdello,  Grvmio,  and  others,  at 
tending. 

Laic.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree 
And  time  it  is,  when  raeing  war  is  done,' 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown.— 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome. 
While  I  with  selfsame  kindness  welcome  thine  :— 
Brother  Petruchio, — sister  Kalbarina, — 
And  thou,  Horteusio,  with  thy  loving  widow, — 
Feast  wiiJi  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house ; 
My  banquet*  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up, 
Auer  our  great  good  cheer :  Pray  you,  sit  down  ; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat. 

[Thty  ai  at  ticUk, 

Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  cat  and  eat! 

Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kmdness,  son  Petnichio. 

Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 

Hot.  For  both  our  sakes,  I  would  that  word  wen 
true. 

Pet.  Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widov. 

IVid.  Then  never  trust  me  if  I  be  afeard. 

Pet.  You  are  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  senaaj 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you.  .'    1 

IVid.  He  that  is  giddy,  thinks  the  world  tmilf'j 
round.  ' 

PeL  Roundly  replied. 

Kath.  Mistress,  how  mean  yoa  thitT 

Wid,  Thus  I  conceive  by  nim. 

Pet.  Conceives  by  me! — ^How  likes   Hort«iiM^ 
that? 

JTor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her  tale.   J 

Pet.  Yery  well  mended:  Kiss  him  for  that,  good   I 
widow.  J 

Kath.  He  that  is  giddy,  thinks  the  world  tuiw 

round  : 

I  pray  voik  tell  me  what  you  meant  bv  that 

IVid.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  shreW| 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe  :* 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 

Kaik.  A  very  mean  meaning. 

fVid.  Right,  I  mean  jtm, 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean  indeed,  resplecting  yoo. 

Pel.  To  her,  Kate  I 

Hot.  To  her,  widow  ! 

Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  pot  her  doWk 

Hot.  That's  my  office. 

Pel.  Spoke  like  an  officer  : — Ha'  to  thee,  lad. 

[Drinks  toHoRTEXtlo. 

B<qt.  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  foUorf 

Ore.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 

Bian,  Head,  and  butt  7  a  hasty-witted  body 
Would  say,  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  hOM. 

Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awakon'd  yott 

Bian.    Ay,  but  not  frighted   mc  ;    therefore  FU 
sleep  again. 

Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not ;  since  you  kMP 
begun. 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter*  jest  or  two. 


4  An  obsolete  proverb,  repeated  ■ 
or  expeaation.    lis  meaning  is  not  r 
has  been  sugarested  that  a  cake  wliii  ' 
oven  in  a  state  nt'iloiieti,  is  utterly  8p«>iled. 

6  The  old  copy  reads  come;  the  emendation  is  Howe's. 

6  The  banquet  here,  as  in  other  places  of  Shalispeare, 
was  a  refeciion  similar  to  our  medcm  deuserl,  consiMinf 
of  cakes,  twcetmeats,  fruits,  lie. 

7  As  this  was  meant  for  a  rhyming  couplet,  i<  shoeio 
be  ohserved  thai  shritr  was  pronounced  skroie.  Bs* 
alsn  the  finale,  wlirro  it  rlivincs  to  so. 

8  The  oW  copy  reads he'tur.  Ths  emendation  la  Ca- 
pell's. 
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Bian.  Am  I  your  bird  ?  I  mean  to  shift  my  bush, 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow : — 
You  are  welcome  all. 

[£xeurU  Bianca,  Katharina,  and  Widow. 

Pet,    She    hath   prevented   nie. — Here,    Signior 
Tranio, 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not ; 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miss'd. 

Tra.  O,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his  grey- 
hound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.  Agood  swift'  simile,  but  something  currish. 

IVo.  'Ti3  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself; 
'Tis  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  out  a  bay. 

Bap.  O  ho,  Petruchio,  Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Lmc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,^  good  Tranio. 

Hot.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  you  here  ? 

Pet.  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess  ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright. 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet.  Well,  I  say. — no ;  and  therefore,  for  assu- 
rance. 
Let's  each  one  send  unto  his  wife  ; 
And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her. 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propose. 

J£or.  Content: -What  is  the  wager? 

Laie.  Twenty  crowns. 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns ! 
I'll  venture  so  much  on  my  hawk,  or  hound, 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Lmc,  a  hundred,  then. 

Hw.  Content. 

Pet.  A  match  ;  'tis  done. 

Hor.  Who  shall  begin  ? 

Imc.  That  will  I,    Go, 

Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion.  I  go.  [Exit. 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  comes. 

Lmc.  I'll  have  no  halves  ;  I'll  bear  it  all  myself. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 
How  now !  what  news  ? 

Bum.  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word 

That  she-  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come. 

Pel.  How  !  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come  ! 
Is  that  an  answer  ? 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  vnfe  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  hope,  better. 

Hor.  Sirrah,  Biondello,  go,  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  come  to  me  forthwith.  [Exit  Biondello. 

PeL  O,  ho '.  entreat  her  ! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Hor.  I  am  afraid,  sir. 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated 

Re-enter  BtoirDELLO. 
Now  Where's  my  wife  ? 

Bion.  She  says,  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in 
hand; 
She  will  not  come  ;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 

Pet.  Worse  and  worse  ;  she  will  not  come !  O  vile. 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endur'd  ! 
Sirrah,  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress  • 
Say,  1  command  her  come  to  me.    [Exit  Grumio. 

Hot,  I  know  her  answer. 

Pet.  What? 

Mar.  She  will  not. 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 
Enter  Katharina. 

B(g>.  Now,  by  my   holidame,  here  comes  Ka- 
tharina ! 

Kath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  thatyou  send  for  me  ? 

Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's  wife  ? 

Kath.  They  sit  conferrmg  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet.  Go  fetch  them  hither  ;  if  they  deny  to  come. 


1  Beside  the  original  sense  of  speedy  in  mo(ioii,5u:)// 
•igni&ed  jcitty,  quick  witted. 
3  A  gird  is  a  cut,  a  sarca&m,  a  stroke  of  satire. 


Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands : 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

[Exit  Katharina. 

Lmc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

Hor.  And  so  it  is  ;  I  woncfer  what  it  bodes. 

Pet.  Marry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  qtiiet 
life. 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy  ; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not,  that's  sweet  and  happy. 

Bap.  Now  fair  befall  thee,  good  Petruchio ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won  :  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  tnousand  crowns ; 
Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  chang'd,  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet ; 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience. 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Re-enter  Katharina,  with  Bianca  and  Widow. 
See,  where  she  comes;  and  brings  your  froward  wives 
As  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. — 
Katharina,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Katharina  ptdls  off  her  cap,  and  throws 
it  down. 

fVid.  Lord,  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh, 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass  ! 

Bian.  Fye  !   what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this  ? 

Luc.  I  would,  your  duty  were  as  fooUsh  too  : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  a  hundred  crowns  since  supper-tirae. 

Bian.  The  more  fool  you  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  head- 
strong women 
What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 

JVid.  Come,  come,  you're  mocking ;  we  will  have 
no  tellihg. 

Pet.  Come  on,  I  Say  ;  and  first  begin  with  her. 

JVid.  She  shall  not. 

Pet.  I  say,  she  shall ; — and  first  begin  with  her. 

Kath.  Fye,  fye !  unknit  that  threat'ning  unkind 
brow ; 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads  ; 
Confotmds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds  | 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'H,  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill  seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty  | 
And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  the*. 
And  for  thy  meiintenance  :  commits  his  body  ^ 

To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land  ; 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold. 
While  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe  ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience  ;— • 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince, 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband . 
And,  when  she's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  soui', 
And,  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she,  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 
And  graceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  7 
I  am  asham'd,  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace  J 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth^ 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world  : 
But  that  our  soft  conditions^  and  our  hearts, 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms  ! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours. 
My  heart  as  great ;  my  reason,  haply,  more, 
To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  ftown  for  frown 
But  now,  I  see,  our  lances  are  but  straws  ; 
Our  strengtJi  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare,.* 
That  seeming  to  be  most,  which  we  least  arc. 

3  That  is,  the  genUe  quaiiticB  of  our  miB(^. 
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Then  vafl  your  stomachs.'  for  it  is  no  boot ; 
And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot : 
In  token  ofwhich  duty,  if  he  please, 
My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  nim  ease. 

"Pet.  Why,  there's  a  wench  ! — Come  on,  and  kiss 
me,  Kate. 

Imc.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad  j  for  thou  shalt 
ha't. 

Vin.  'Tis  a  good  hearing, when  children  are  toward. 

Luc.  But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  are  froward. 

Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we'll  to  bed  : 

We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped.* 
*Twas  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white  ;' 

[To  LCCENTIO. 

And,  being  a  winner.  God  ^ive  you  good  night! 

[Exeunt  Petruchio  and  Kath. 


I  '  yail  your  stomachs,^  abate  your  pride,  your  spi- 
rit, it  is  no  boot,  i.  e.  it  is  profitless,  it  is  no  advantage. 

3  i,  e.  the  fate  of  you  both  is  decided  ;  for  you  both 
have  wives  who  exhibit  early  proofs  of  disobedience. 

3  The  while  was  the  central  pan  of  the  mark  or  butt 
in  archery.  Here  is  also  a  play  upon  the  name  of  £iun> 
ca,  which  is  tehite  in  Italian. 

4  The  old  play  continues  thus  : — 

Then  enter  tico,  bearing  Slie  «/j  his  own  apparel  againe, 
■^  and  leaves  Aim  where  they  found  him,  and  then  goes 
out :  then  enters  the  Taiwter. 
Tapster.  Now  that  the  darksome  night  is  overpast, 
And  dawnine  day  ap|)eares  in  christall  skie, 
Now  must  I  haste  abroade  :  but  aofie  '.  who's  this  ? 
What,  Slie  ?  O  wondroiu  !  hath  he  laine  heere  all  night! 


Hot.  Now  go  thy  w«ys,  thou  hast  tam'd  a  curst 

shrew. 
Imc.  'Tis  a  wonder,  by  your  leare,  she  will  ba 

tam'd  so.  [ExtuiU.* 


OF  this  play  the  two  plots  are  so  well  imtted  that  they 
can  hardly  be  called  two,  without  injury  to  the  an  with 
which  they  are  interwoven.  The  attention  is  entenain- 
ed  with  all  the  variety  of  a  double  plot,  yet  is  not  di*> 
tracted  by  unconnected  incidents. 

The  pan  between  Katharina  and  Fetnichio  is  emi- 
nently spritely  and  divening.  At  the  marriage  of  Biam 
ca,  the  arrival  of  the  real  father,  perhaps,  produces  mor* 
perplexity  than  pleasure.  The  whole  play  is  very  popu« 
lar  and  divening.  JOHNSON. 


He  wake  him  :  I  thinke  he's  starved  by  this. 
But  that  his  belly  was  so  stutTt  with  ale  : 
What  now,  Slie  .'  awake  for  shame. 

Slie.  [Awakine.]  Sim,  give's  more  wine. — What  all 
theplayers  gone? — Am  I  not  a  lord  ? 

Tap.  A  lord,  with  a  murrain  i — Come,  an  thou  dnmk 
still  ? 

Slie.  Who's  this .'  Tapster  !— Oh  I  have  had  tha 
bravest  dream  that  ever  thou  heard'st  in  all  thy  life. 

TVip.  Yea,  marry,  but  thou  hadst  best  get  thee  home, 
for  your  wife  will  curse  you  for  dreaming^iere  all  night 

Slie.  Will  she  ?  1  know  how  to  tame  a  shrew.  I 
dreamt  upon  it  all  this  night,  and  thou  hast  wak'd  m« 
out  of  the  best  dream  that  ever  I  had  ;  but  I'll  to  my 
wife,  and  tame  her  too,  if  she  anger  me  > 
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PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


'T'HE  story  of  this  play  is  taken  from  The  Pleasant 
■'■  History  of  Dorastiis  and  Fawnia,  by  Iloben  Greene, 
which  was  first  printed  in  I58S.  The  pans  of  Amigo- 
nus,  Paulina,  and  Aulolycus  are  of  the  poet's  own 
creation ;  and  many  circumstances  of  the  novel  are 
omitted  in  the  play. 

'  A  booke  entitled  A  Winter's  Night's  Pastime,'  en- 
tered at  Stationer's  Hall,  in  ld94,  but  which  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  may  have  suggested  the  title,  by  which 
Shakspeare  thought  the  romantic  and  extraordinary 
incidents  of  the  play  well  characterised :  he  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  last  act  makes  one  of  his  cha- 
racters remark  its  similarity  to  an  old  tale.  Schlegel 
has  observed  that  •  The  Winter's  Tale  is  as  appropri- 
ately named  as  the  Midsummer  Niehi's  Dream.  It  in 
one  of  those  tales  which  are  peculiarly  calculated  to 
beguile  the  dreary  leisure  of  a  long  winter  evening, 
which  are  even  attractive  and  intelligible  to  childhood, 
and  which,  animated  by  fervent  truth  in  the  delineation 
of  character  and  passion,  invested  with  the  decoration 
of  a  poetry  lowering  iuelf,  as  it  were,  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  subject,  transport  even  manhood  back  to  the  golden 
age  of  imagination.  The  calculation  of  probabilities 
has  nothing  to  do  with  such  wonderful  and  fleeting  ad- 
ventures, ending  at  last  in  general  joy  ;  and  accordingly 
Shakspeare  has  here  taken  the  greatest  libenics  with 
anachronisms  and  geographical  errors  :  he  opens  a  free 
navigation  between  Sicily  and  Bohemia,  makes  Julio 
Romano  the  contemporary  of  the  Delphic  Oracle,  not 
to  mention  other  incongruities.' 

It  Is  extraordinary  that  Pope  should  have  thought 
only  some  single  scenes  of  this  play  were  from  the  hand 
of  Shakspeare.  It  breathes  his  spirit  throughout ; — 
In  the  serious  pans  as  well  as  in  those  of  a  lighter  kind : 
and  who  but  Shakspeare  co\ild  have  conceived  that  ex- 
quisite pastoral  scene  in  which  the  loves  of  Florizcl  and 
Ferdita  are  developed?  It  is  Indeed  a  pastoral  of  the 
golden  age,  and  Perdita  '  no  Shepherdess,  but  Flora, 

Tcering  in  April's  front,' 
and  breathing  tlowers,  in  the  spring-tide  of  yomh  and 
beauty.    How  gracefully  she  distribiiles  her  emblematic 
favours  !     What  language  accompanies  them !    Well 
luay  Florizel  exclaim  : 

' when  you  speak,  tweet, 

I'd  have  you  do  it  ever  !> 


The  reader  reechoes  the  sentiment  of  the  ktver,  cod  k 
sorry  to  come  to  the  close.  With  what  modest  une«Nt- 
scious  dieiiity  arc  all  her  words  and  actions  accompanied ; 
even  Polixenes,  who  looks  on  her  with  no  favourabk 
eye,  says  that  there  is 

« nothing  she  does  or  aaya 

But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself.' 
The  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses,  with  whom  she  hal 
been  brought  up,  are  such  as  ordinary  life  affonU,  nil 
arc  judicious  foils  to  this  delightful  couple  of  lovers. 

The  arch  roguery  and  mirthful  stratagems  of  Atito* 
lycus  are  very  amusing,  and  his  character  admirably 
suRtainMl.  '"rhe  jealousy  of  Leonies  fsays  the  judirious 
Schlegel)  is  not,  like  that  of  Othello,  developed  with  all 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  gradations ;  it  is  brought 
forward  at  once,  and  is  portrayed  as  a  distempered 
frenzy.  It  is  a  passion  which  does  not  pro«Iuce  the  catas- 
trophe, but  merely  ties  the  knot  of  the  piece.'  But  it  has 
the  same  intemperate  course,  is  the  same  soul-goadiug 
passion  which  wrings  a  noble  nature  to  acts  of  revenge- 
ful cruelty ;  at  which,  under  happier  surs,  It  would  have 
shuddered,  and  which  are  no  sooner  commiucd  than 
repented  of. 

The  patient  and  affecting  resignation  of  the  wroitgH 
Hcrmione  under  circumstances  of  the  deepest  anguiakt 
and  the  zealous  and  courageous  remonstrances  of  tin 
faithful  Paulina,  have  the  stsmpof  Shakspeare  upon 
them.  Indeed  I  know  not  what  pans  of  this  drama 
could  be  attributed  to  any  even  of  the  most  skiltnl  of  his 
contemporaries.  It  was  perhaps  the  discrcp-incies  of 
the  plot  (which  in  fact  almost  divides  it  into  two  plays 
with  an  interval  of  sixteen  years  between,)  and  the 
anachronisms,  which  made  Dryden*  and  Poj>e  overlook 
the  beauties  of  execution  in  this  enchanting  play. 


•  Dryden,  in  the  Essay  at  the  end  of  the  second  part 
of  the  Conquest  of  Grenada,  speaking  of  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare  and  Fletcher,  says :— 'Witness  the  Ismeness 
of  their  plots;  many  of  which,  es|xTially  those  which 
they  wrote  first  (for  even  that  aci-  rofiiieil  itsoll  in  some 
measure,)  were  made  up  of  some  ridiculous  inroherej)t 
story,  which  in  one  play  many  (imcs  look  up  il""  busi- 
ness of  an  age.  I  suppose  I  need  not  name  Pericles, 
nor  the  historical  plays  of  Shakspeare  ;  besides  inany 
of  the  rest,  tt  Tht  mnter't  2We,  Love's  Labour's  bO«t 
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■  Malone  places  the  composition  of  the  Winter's  Tale 
In  1611,  because  it  was  first  licensed  for  representation 
by  Sir  George  Bucke,  Master  of  the  Revels,  who  did 
net  assunje  the  I'unctions  of  his  otfice  until  August  1610. 
The  mention  of  the  '  Puritan  singing  psalms  to  horn- 
pipes' also  points  ai  this  period,  as  does  another  passage, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  compliment  to  James  on  his 
escape  from  the  Gowrie  Conspiracy.  These  are  con- 
jectures, but  probable  ones ;  Malone  had  in  former 
instances  placed  the  date  much  earlier ;  first  in  1594, 
and  then  in  1602.  The  supposition  that  Ben  Jonson 
intended  a  sneer  at  this  play  in  his  induction  to  Bartho- 


Measure  for  Measure,  which  were  either  grounded  on 
impossibilities,  or  at  least  so  meanly  wriuen,  that  the 
comedy  neither  caused  your  mirth,  nor  the  serious  parts 
your  concernment.'  Pope,  in  his  Preface  to  Shakspeare, 
almost  reechoes  this  :  '  1  should  conjecture  (says  he)  of 
Bome  of  the  others,  particularly  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
The  Winter's  Tale,  Comedy  of  Errors,  and  Titus  An- 


lomew  Fair  has  been  satisfactorily  answered  by  Mr- 
Gifford.t 

Horace  Walpole  in  his  Historic  Doubts  attempts  to 
show  that  The  Winter's  Tale  was  intended  (in  compli- 
ment to  Queen  Elizabeth)  as  an  indirect  apology  for  her 
mother  Ann  Boleyn  ;  but  the  ground  for  his  conjecture 
is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  deserve  attention.  Indeed  it 
may  be  answered  that  the  plot  of  the  play  is  not  the  in- 
vention of  Shakspeare,  who  therefore  cannot  be  charged 
with  this  piece  of  flattery  ;  if  it  was  intended,  it  must  ba 
attributed  to  Greene,  whose  novel  was  published  in  ld8S. 
I  think  with  Mr.  Boswell  that  these  supposed  allusions 
by  Shakspeare  to  the  history  of  his  own  time  are  very 
much  to  be  doubted. 


dronicus,  that  only  some  characters  or  single  scenes,  or 
perhaps  a  few  particular  passages,  are  from  the  hand  of 
Shakspeare.' 
t  Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  iv.  p.  371. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Leontes,  King  of  Sicilia. 
Ma.mili.ius,  las  Son. 

Antioonus,      Uicilian  Lord.. 

Cleomenes,    J 

Dion,  J 

Another  Sicilian  Lord. 

RoGERO,  a  Sicilian  Gentlemcm. 

An  Attendant  on  the  young  Prince  MamilliuB. 

Officers  of  a  Court  of  Judicature. 

PoLiXENES,  King  of  Bohemia. 

Florizel,  his  Son, 

Archidamcs  a  Bohemian  Lard 

A  Mariner. 

Gaoler. 

An  old  Shepherd,  reputed  Father  of  FerditB.. 


Clown,  his  Son. 

Servaiit  to  the  old  Shepherd. 

Adtolycus,  a  Rogue. 

Time,  as  Chorus. 

Hermione,  Queen  to  Leontes. 

Perdita,  Daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermione. 

Paulina,  Wife  to  Antigonus. 

Dorcas     \  Shepherdesses. 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants ;  Satyrs/orojDonce; 
Shepherds,  Shepherdesses,  Guards,  &c. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Sicilia,  sometimes  in  Bohemia. 


ACTl. 

SCENE  L     Sicilia.     An  Antichamber  in  Leontes' 

Palace.    Enter  Camillo  and  Archidamus. 
Archidamus. 
Ip  you  shall  chance.  Camillo,  to  visit  Bohemia,  on 
the  like  occasion  whereon  my  services  are  now  on 
foot,  you   shall  see,  as  I  have  said,  great  difference 
betwixt  our  Bohemia,  and  your  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  King  of 
Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation  which 
he  justly  owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall  shame  us, 
we  will  be  justified  in  our  loves  :  for,  indeed, — 

Cam,  Beseech  you, 

Arch.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my 
knowledge  :   we  cannot  with  such  magnificence — in 

so  rare — 1  know  not  what  to  say. We  will  give 

you  sleepy  drinks  ;  that  your  senses,  unintelligent  of 
our  insignificance,  may,  though  they  cannot  praise 
us,  as  little  accuse  us. 

Cam.  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what's 
given  freely. 

Arch.  Believe  me,  I  speak  as  my  understanding 
instructs  me,  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utter- 
ance. 

Cam.  Sicilia  cannot  show  himself  over-kind  to 
Bohemia.  They  were  trained  together  in  their  child- 
hoods ;  and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then  such 
an  affection,  which  cannot  choose  but  branch  now. 
Since  their  more  mature  dignities,  and  royal  neces- 
sities made  separation  of  their  society,  their  en- 
counters, though  not  personal,  have  been  royall)' 
attornied,'  with  interchange  of  gifts,  letters,  loving 
embassies  ;  that  they  have  seemed  to  be  together, 
though  absent ;  shook  hands,  as  over  a  vast  ;^  and 


1  '  Royally  attormed.'    Nobly  supplied  by  substitu- 
tion of  embassies. 

2  i.  e.  over  a  wide  intervening  space. 

S  '  Physics  the  subject.'  Affords  a  cordial  to  the  state , 
has  the  power  of  assuaging  the  sense  of  misery. 
4  7%a<  for  Oh  that .'  is  not  uncommon  io  old  writers. 


embraced,  as  it  were,  from  the  ends  of  opposed 
winds.     The  heavens  continue  their  loves  ! 

Arch.  I  think,  there  is  not  in  the  world  either 
malice,  or  matter,  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  unspeak- 
able comfort  of  your  young  prince  Mamillius  •  it  is 
a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise,  that  ever  came 
into  my  note. 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes  of 
him  :  it  is  a  gallant  child  ;  one  that,  indeed,  phy- 
sics the  subject,'  makes  old  hearts  fresh :  they, 
that  went  on  crutches  ere  he  was  born,  desire  yet 
their  life,  to  see  him  a  man. 

Arch.  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cam.  Yes  ;  if  there  were  no  other  excuse  why 
they  should  desire  to  live. 

Arch.  If  the  king  had  no  son,  they  would  desire 
to  live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.    The  same.  A  Room  of  Slate  in  the  Pa- 
lace.    jEnier  Leontes,  Polixenes,  Hermione, 
Mamillius, Camillo,  and  Attendants. 
Pol.  Nine  changes  of  the  wat'ry  star  have  been 
The  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  lefl  otir  throne 
Without  a  burden  :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fiU'd  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanks  : 
And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity. 
Go  hence  in  debt :  And  therefore,  like  a  cipher. 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply. 
With  one  we-thank-you,  many  thousands  more 
That  go  before  it. 

Leon  Stay  your  thanks  awhile  ; 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

Pol.  Sir,  that's  to-morrow, 

I  am  question'd  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  chance, 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence :  That*  may  blow 
No  sneaping'  winds  at  home,  to  make  us  say. 
This  is  put  forth  too  truly  !^  Besides,  I  have  stay 'd 
To  tire  your  royalty. 

5  Sneaping,  nipping. 

6  i.  e.  to  make  me  say,  I  had  too  good  reason  fer 
my  fears  concerning  what  may  happen  in  my  absence 
from  home, 


SIO 
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Ijem,.  We  are  tougher,  brother, 
Than  you  can  put  us  to't, 

PoL  No  longer  stay. 

IjeoH..  One  seven-night  longer. 

PsA.  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Ijeon.  We'll  part  the  time  between' s  then;  and  in 
that 
I'll  no  gain-saying. 

Pd.  Press  nje  not,  'beseech  vou,  so : 

There  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  i'the  world 
So  soon  as  yours,  could  win  me :  so  it  should  now. 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
'Twere  needful  I  denied  it.     My  affairs 
Do  even  drag  n)e  hoineward  ;  which  to  hinder 
Were,  in  your  love,  a  whip  to  me :  my  stav, 
To  you  a  charge  and  trouble  :  to  save  botn, 
Farewell,  our  brother. 

Ljeon.  Tongue-tied,  our  queen  ?  speak  you. 

Her.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  peace, 
until 
Tou  had  drawn  oaths  from  him  pot  to  stay.  You,  sir, 
Charge  him  too  coldly  :  Tell  him,  you  are  sure, 
All  in  Bohemia's  well :  this  satisfaction 
The  by-gone  day  proclaim'd  ;  say  this  to  him, 
He's  beat  from  his  best  ward. 

L/eon.  Well  said,  Hermione. 

Her.  To  tell  he  longs  to  see  his  son,  were  strong : 
But  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go  ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay, 
We'll  thwack  bim  hence  with  distafi's.— 
yet  of  your  royal  presence  [To  Poi..]  I'll  adventure 
The  borrow  of  a  week.     When  at  Bohemia 
You  take  my  lord,  I'll  give  him  my  commission, 
To  let  him  there  a  month,  behind  the  gest' 
Prefix'd  for  his  parting :  yet,  good  deed.''  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  ajar  o*  the  clock  behind 
What  lady  she  her  lord. — You'll  stay  7 

Pol.  No,  madam. 

Her.  Nay,  but  you  will  7 

Pel.  I  may  not,  verily. 

Her.  Verily! 
You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows  ;  But  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  itars  with 

oaths, 
Should  yet  say.  Sir,  no  going.    Verily, 
You  shall  not  go  ;  a  ladv's  verily  is 
As  potent  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet  7 
Force  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner, 
Not  like  a  guest ;  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees. 
When  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.      How 

say  you  ? 
My  prisoner  7  or  my  guest  ?  by  your  dread  Terily, 
One  of  them  you  shall  be. 

PoL  Your  guest,  then,  madam  : 

To  be  your  prisoner,  should  import  offenaing  ; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit. 
Than  you  to  punish. 

Her.  Not  your  g_aoler,  then. 

But  your  kind  hostess.     Come,  I'll  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks,  and  yours,  when  you  were  boys , 
You  were  pretty  lordings'  then. 

Pol.  We  were,  {^\r  queen. 

Two  lads  that  thought  tl^ere  was  no  more  behind. 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
And  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Her.  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  the  two  ? 

PoL  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk 
i'  the  sun, 
And  bleat  the  one  at  the  other :  what  we  chang'd. 
Was  innocence  for  innocence;  we  knew  not 
The  doctrine  of  ill  doiiig,  nor  dream'd 


\  To  let  had  for  its  synonymes  to  slay  or  stop  ;  to  let 
him  there,  is  to  stay  him  there.  Orsta  were  scrolls  in 
which  were  marked  (ho  stages  or  places  of  rest  in  a  pro- 
gress or  journey,  especially  a  royal  one. 

3  i.  e.  truleed,  in  very  deed,  iii  troth.  Oood  deed  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Sir  John 
Hayward,  and  Gascoi^na. 

3  Lordings,  a  dimniutive  of  lords,  often  used  by 
Chaucer. 

4  i.  e.  setting  aside  the  original  sin,  bating  the  impo- 
•ition  from  the  offence  of  our  first  parents,  wo  miglu 
have  boldly  protested  our  innocence. 


That  any  did  :  Had  we  pursued  that  life, 
And  our  weak  spirits  ne  cr  been  higher  rear'd 
With  stronger  blood,  we  should  have  answer'd 

heaven. 
Boldly,  JVot  GuUty  ;  the  imposition  clear'd,* 
Hereditary  ours. 

Her.  By  Uiis  we  gather. 

You  have  tripp'd  since. 

PcL  O,  my  most  sacred  lady 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  born  to  us  ;  (of 
In  those  uniledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl ) 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross'a  the  eyes 
Of  my  yoimg  play-fellow. 

Her.  Grace  to  boot!* 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion  ;  lest  you  say, 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils :  Yet,  go  on  ; 
The  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we'll  answei ; 
If  you  first  siim'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  slipp'd  not 
With  any  but  with  us. 

I^eon,  Is  he  won  yet  ? 

Her.  He'll  stay,  my  lord. 

Lton.  At  my  request  he  would  not. 

Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spok'fft 
To  better  purpose. 

Her.  Neyer  ? 

Lum,  Never,  but  once. 

Her.  What  ?  have  I  twice  said  well  7  when  was't 
before  ? 
I  pr'vthee,  tell  me:  Cram  us  with  praise,  and  make  us 
As  tat  as  tame  things :  One  good  deed,  dying  tongue- 

less. 
Slaughters  a  thousand,  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages  :   You  may  ride  us,  . 

With  one  soA  kiss,  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere  ^H 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre.  But  to  Uie  goal  ;~^^H 
My  last  good  was,  to  entreat  his  stay  ;  ^^ 

What  was  my  first  7  it  has  an  elder  sister. 
Or  I  mistake  you  :  O,  'would,  her  name  were  Grace ! 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  piupose :  When  ? 
Nay,  let  me  hav't ;  I  long. 

tJeon.  Why  that  was  wheB 

Three  crabbed   months  had  sour'd  themselves  to 

death. 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand, 
And  clap*  thyself  my  love  ;  then  didst  thou  utter, 
/  am  youTt/ar  ever. 

Her.  It  is  grace,  indeed. — 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice : 
The  ope  for  ever  eam'd  a  roval  husband  ; 
The  other,  for  some  while  a  friend. 

[Oiving  her  hand  to  PoLizxmE). 

Leon.  Too  hot,  too  hot :  [Asidk 

To  mingle  friendship  far,  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me  : — my  heart  dances  ; 
But  not  for  joy, — not  joy. — This  pnicrtainmenl 
May  a  free  face  put  on  ;  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty^  fertile  bosom,* 
And  well  become  the  agent :   it  may.  I  grant : 
But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinchm|  fingers. 
As  now  they  are  :  and  making  practis  d  smiles, 
As  ip  a  looking-glass ;— and  then  to  sigh,  as  'twert 
The  mort  o'  the  deer;'  O,  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows. — MamiUiiu, 
Art  thou  my  boy  ? 

Man.  Av,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  '  Pfecks  7 

Why,  that's  my  bawcock.*    What,  hast  smutchM 
thy  nose? — 


5  '  Orace  to  boot.'  An  exclamation  equivalent  M 
give  tis  grace. 

6  At  entering  into  any  contract,  or  plighting  of  troch, 
this  clappiii^  of  hands  together  set  the  mM.  Numerous 
instances  of  allusinn  lo  the  riistom  have  been  adduced 
by  the  editors  ;  one  shall  suffice,  fVom  the  old  play  of 
Ram  Alley  :  'Come,  elap  hands,  a  match.'  The  cusUB 
is  not  yet  disused  in  common  lift.  ^^ 

7  '  from  bounty,  fertile  bosom,'     I  think  with 

Mnlone  that  a  leucr  naa  l>een  omined,  and  that  Wf 
should  read : — 

' fVom  bounty's  fertile  bosom.' 

8  I.  e.  the  death  of  the  deer.  The  fnnrt  was  slsoCtT- 
tain  notes  played  oii  the  horn  at  the  death  of  the  deer. 

9  '  Bawcoe/c.''    A  burlesque  word  of  endearment  lup' 
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They  say,  it's  a  copy  out  of  mine.    Come,  captain. 
We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain  : 
And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf, 
Are  all  call'd,  neat. — Still  virginalling' 

[Observing  PoLixEfiKS  and  Hermione. 
Upon  his  palm  ? — How  now,  you  wanton  calf? 
Art  thou  my  calf? 

JMam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Ijean.  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots 
that  I  have,* 
To  be  fulF  like  me :  yet,  they  say,  we  are 
Almost  as  Uke  as  eggs  ;  women  say  so, 
That  will  ^ay  any  thing:  But  were  they  false 
As  o'er-dyed  blacks,*  as  wind,  as  waters ;  false 
As  dice  are  to  be  wish'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  'twixt  his  and  mine  ;  yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me. — Come,  sir  page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin*  eye  :  Sweet  villain  ! 
Most  dear'st !  my  coUop  !* — Can  thy  dam  ? — may't 

be? 
Affection  !  thy  intention  stabs  the  centre  ;* 
Thou  dost  make  possible,  things  not  so  held  ; 
Communicat'st  with  dreams ; — (How  can  this  be  ?) 
With  what's  unreal  thou  coactive  art, 
And  fellow'st  nothing :  Then,  'tis  very  credent,' 
Thou  may'st  conjoin  with  something ;  and  thou  dost ; 
(And  that  beyond  commission,  and  I  find  it ; ) 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains, 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pal.        _  What  means  Sicilia? 

Her.  Hfl  something  seems  unsettled. 

FoL  How,  my  lord  ? 

What  cheer  ?  how  is't  with  you,  best  brother  ? 

Her.  You  look. 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction  : 
Are  you  mov'd,  my  lord  ? 

Leva.  No,  in  good  earnest. — 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly, 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harder  bosoms  !  Looking  on  the  lines 
Of  my  boy's  face,  methought  I  did  recoil 
Twenty-three  years;  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd. 
In  my  green  velvet  coat ;  my  dagger  muzzled, 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove, 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous. 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel, 
This  squash,^  this  gentleman : — Mine  honest  friend. 
Will  you  taie  eggs  for  money  ?'° 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I'll  fight. 

Leon.  You  will  ?  why,  happy  man  be  his  dole ! " — 
my  brother. 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol.  If  at  home,  sir. 

He's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter : 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mme  enemy  ; 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all  ; 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December  ; 
And,  with  his  varying  childness,  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

L*on.  So  stands  this  squire 


posed  to  be  derived  from  beau-coq,  or  boy-cock.  It 
occurs  again  in  Twelfth  Night,  and  in  King  Henry  V. 
and  in  both  places  is  coupled  with  chuck  or  chick.  It  is 
Baid  that  bra'cock  is  still  used  in  Scotland. 

1  Still  playing  with  her  fingers  as  a  girl  playing  on  the 
virginals.  Virginals  were  stringed  instruments  played 
with  keys  like  a  spinnet,  which  they  resembled  in  all 
respects  but  in  shape,  spinnets  being  nearly  triangular, 
and  virginals  of  an  oblong  square  shape  like  a  small 
piano  forte. 

2  Thou  wantest  a  rough  head,  and  the  budding  horns 
that  I  have.  A  pash  in  some  places  denoting  a  young 
bull  calf  whose  horns  are  springing  ;  a  mad  pash,  a 
mad-brained  boy. 

8  I.  e.  entirely. 

4  i.  e.  old  faded  stuffs  of  other  colours  dyed  black. 
6  Welkin  is  blue,  i.  e.  the  colour  of  the  welkin  or 
sky. 

6  In  King  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  we  have — 

'  God  knows,  thou  art  a  collop  of  my  flesh.' 

7  Affection  here  means  imagination.  Intention  is 
earnest  consideration,  eager  attention.  It  is  this  vehe-  j 
mence  of  mind  which  affects  Leontes,  by  making  liini ' 


Olfic'd  with  me  :  We  two  will  walk,  my  lord, 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  steps. — Hermione, 
How  thou  lov'st  us,  show  in  our  brother's  welcome  ; 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily  be  cheap  : 
Next  to  thyself,  and  my  young  rover  he's 
Apparent'*  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  would  seek  us, 

We  are  yoifts  I'the  garden  ;  Shall's  attend  you  there. 

Leon.  To  your  own  bents  dispose  you :  you'll  be 
found, 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky  : — ^I  am  angling  now. 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line. 
Go  to,  go  to  1 

[Aside.    Observing  Polixenes  and  Hermio?7E. 
How  she  holds  up  the  neb,'^  the  bill  to  him  ! 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing'*  husband  !   Gone  already  ! 
Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd 

one" 

[Exeunt  Pol.  Her.  and  Attendants. 
Go,  play,  boy,  play ; — thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too  ;  but  so  disgrao  d  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave  ;  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be   my  knell. — Go,  play,  boy,  play. — There 

have  been, 
Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  cuckolds  ere  now ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  even  at  this  present, 
Now,  while  I  speak  this,  holds  his  wife  by  the  arm, 
That  little  thinks,  she  has  been  sluic'd  m  his  absence, 
And  his  pond  fish'd  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour  :  nay,  there's  comfort  in't, 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates  ;    and  those  gates 

open'd. 
As  mine,  against  their  will :  Should  all  despair, 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang  themselves.   Physic  for't  there  is  none  ; 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where  'tis  predominant ;  and 'tis  powerful,  think  it, 
From  east,  west,  north,  and  south  :  Be  it  concluded, 
No  barricade  for  a  belly  ;  know  it ; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy. 
With  bag  and  baggage :  many  a  thousand  of  us 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel't  not. — How  now,  boy  ? 

Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they  say. 

Leon.  Why,  that's  some  comfort.—- 

What !   Caraillo  there  ? 

Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Go  play,  Mamillius  ;    thou'rt  an   honest 
man. —  [i?OT<  Mamillius. 

Camillo,  this  great  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold  ; 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home.'^ 

I^on.  Didst  note  it  ? 

Cam.  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions  j  made 
His  business  more  material." 

Leon.  Didst  perceive  it  ?-i- 

They're    here    with    me    already : '  *     whispering, 

rounding," 
Sicilia  is  a  soiforth  :  'Tis  far  gone. 
When  I  shall  gust*"  it  last. — How  came't,  Camillo, 
That  he  did  stay  ? 

Cam.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 


conjure  up  unreal  causes  of  disquiet ;  and  thus,  in  the 
poet's  language,  '  stabs  him,  to  the  centre.' 
S  Credent,  credible. 

9  i.  e.  an  immature  pea-pod. 

10  '  Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ?'  A  proverbial 
phrase  for  'will  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  cajoled  or  im- 
posed upon  ?' 

U  i.  e.  may  happiness  be  h\s  portion  ! 

12  Heir  apparent,  next  claimant. 

13  i.  e.  mouth.  14  i.  e.  approving 

15  i.  e.  a  horned  one,  a  cuckold. 

16  '  It  still  came  home,'  a  nautical  term,  meaning, 
the  anchor  would  not  take  hold.' 

17  The  more  you  requested  him  to  stay,  the  more  ur- 
gent he  represented  that  business  to  be  which  summon- 
ed him  away. 

18  Not  Polixenes  and  Hermione,  but  casual  obser- 
vers. 

19  To  round  in  the  ear  was  to  tell  secretly,  to  whisper. 

20  i.  e.  taste  it  :— 

iile  domus  sciet  ultimus.' 

Juv.  Sat^  :i(. 


sit 
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Act  I. 


Leon.  At  the  queen's,  be't :  good,  should  be  per- 1 
tinent ;  | 

But  80  it  is,  it  is  not.    Was  this  taken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  7 
For  thy  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in 
More  tiiaji  the  common  blocks  : — Not  noted,  is't, 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  some  severals. 
Of  head-piece  extraordinary-?  lower  messes,' 
Perchance,  are  to  this  busmess  purblind  :  say. 

Cam.  Business,  my  lord  ?  I  think,  most  understand 
Bohemia  stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ha? 

Cam.  Stays  here  longer. 

Leon.  Ay,  but  why? 

Cam.  To  satis^  your  highness,  and  the  entreaties 
Of  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon,  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress  ? satisfy  ? — 

Let  that  suffice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Camillo, 
With  all  the  nearest  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chainber-councils :  wherein,  priestlike,  thou 
Hast  cleans'd  my  bosom  ;  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reform'd  :  but  we  have  been 
Deceiv'd  in  thy  integrity,  dcceiv'd 
In  that  which  seema  so. 

Cam.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord  ! 

Leon.  To  bide  upon't : — Thou  art  not  honest :  or. 
If  thou  inclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward ; 
Which  boxes'  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  course  requir'd  :  Or  else  thou  must  be  counted 
A  servant^  grafted  in  my  serious  trust, 
And  therein  negligent ;  or  else  a  fool. 
That  see'st  a  game  play'd  home,  the  rich  stake 

drawn. 
And  tak'st  it  all  for  jest. 

Cam.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful ; 
in  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free, 
But  that  his  negligence^  his  folly,  fear. 
Amongst  the  innnite  doings  of  the  world, 
Sometime  puts  forth  :  In  your  affairs,  my  lord, 
If  ever  I  were  wilfuUncgligent, 
It  was  my  folly  ;  if  industriously 
I  play'd  the  fool,  it  was  my  negligence, 
Not  weighing  well  the  end  ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted, 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Against  the  non-performance,'  'twas  a  fear 
Which  ofl  affects  Uie  wisest ;  these,  my  lord, 
Are  such  allow'd  infirmities,  that  honesty 
Is  never  free  of.     But.  'beseech  your  grace, 
Be  plainer  with  me  ;  let  me  know  my  trespass 
By  Its  own  visage  :  if  I  then  deny  it, 
'Tis  none  of  mine. 

Leon  Have  not  you  seen,  Camillo, 

(But  that's  past  doubt :  you  have  :  or  your  eye-glass 
Is  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn  ; )  or  heard, 

iFor,  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
!annotbe  mute,)  or  thought, — (for  cogitation 
Resides  not  in  that  man,  that  does  not  think,)*— 
My  wife  is  slippery?  If  thou  wilt  confess, 


1  Measea  is  liere  put  for  decrees,  conditions.  Ttie 
company  at  great  tables  were  dividea  according  to  their 
rank  into  higher  and  lower  mesaes.  Ttiose  oflower 
condition  sluing  bolow  the  great  standing  salt  in  the 
oentre  of  the  table. 

3  To  hos  is  to  hamstring,  the  proper  word  is  to 
fiottgh. 

3  This  is  expressed  obscurely,  but  seems  to  mean 
'  the  execution  of  which  (when  done)  cried  out  against 
the  nonperformance  of  it  before  ;'  or,  as  Johnson  laco- 
nically expresses  it,  was  'a  thin/f  necesaari/  to  be 
done,'  but  which  Camillo  had  delayed  doing  because  he 
doubted  the  issue. 

4  Theobahl  quoted  this  passage  in  defence  of  llie 
well  known  line  in  his  Double  Falsehood,  '  None  but 
himself  can  bo  his  parallel.' — '  For  who  dues  not  see  at 
once,'  says  ho,  '  that  ho  who  does  not  think  has  no 
thought  in  him.'  In  the  same  light  the  subsequent  edi- 
tors view  this  passage,  and  reml  wilh  Poi>c,  '  that  does 
not  think  i7.>  But  the  old  reading  is  right,  and  the  ab- 
surdity only  in  the  mioapprchension  of  it.  Loonies 
means  tn  say,  '  Have  you  not  thought  that  my  wife  is 
slippery  (fbr  cogitation  resktes  not  in  the  man  that  does 


(Or  else  be  impudently  negative. 

To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,)  then  say. 

My  wife's  a  hobby-horse :  de::erve8  a  name 

As  rank  as  any  flax-wench,  that  puts  to 

Before  a  troth-plight :  say  it,  and  justify  it. 

Cam.  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken  :  'Shrew  my  hear 
You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this,  which  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
As  deep  as  that,  though  true.' 

Leon.  Is  whispering  nothing? 

Is  leaning  cheek  to  cheek  ?    is  meeting  noses  ? 
Kissing  with  inside  lip?   stopping  the  career 
Of  laughter  with  a  sigh  ?  (a  note  infallible 
Of  breaking  honesty  : )  horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  comers  ?  wishing  clocks  more  swifl  ? 
Hours,  minutes  ?  noon,  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes  blind 
With  the  pin  and  web,*  but  theirs,  theirs  only. 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked  ?  is  this  nothing  ? 
Why,  then,  the  world,  and  all  that's  in't,  is  nothing  ; 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing  ;  Bohemia  nothing ; 
My  wife  is  nothing  ;  nor  nothing  have  these  nothings, 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam.  Good  my  lord,  be  cur'd 

Of  this  diseas'd  opinion,  ana  betimes  ; 
For  'lis  most  dangerous. 

Leon.  Say,  it  be  ;  'tis  trus. 

Cum.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is :  you  lie,  you  lie ; 

I  say,  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee  ; 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave ; 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both  :  Were  my  wife's  liver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass.' 

Cam.  Who  does  infect  her  7 

Leon.  Why  he,  that  wears  her  like  his  medal,* 
hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia  :   Who^if  I 
Had  servants  tnie  about  me  :  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits.  ^K 

Their  own  particular  thrifts, — they  would  do  thKt''^H 
Which  should  undo  more  doing :   Ay,  and  thou,     ^K 
His  cup-bearer, — whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd,  and  rear'd  to  worship  ;  who  may'st 

see 
Plainly,  as  heaven  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  heaven, 
How  lam  galled,-~might'st  bespice  a  cup,* 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink  ; 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sir,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this :  and  that  wilh  no  rash'"  potion. 
But  with  a  ling'ring  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously  like  poison :  But  I  cannot  #  _^_ 

Believe  this  craclc  to  be  in  my  dread  mistroM,     ^^^m 
So  sovereignly  being  honourable.  ''^^f 

I  have  lov'd  thee, — ^— — 

Leon.  Make'l  thy  question,  and  go  rot  !*' 


not  think  m>/  itife  is  alinpery.')  The  four  lauer  words, 
though  disjoineu  from  the  word  think  by  the  necessity 
of  a  parenthesis,  are  evidently  to  lie  connected  in  con- 
struction with  it. 

6  To  reiterate  your  accusation  of  her  would  be  as 
great  a  sin  as  that,  if  coromiued,  of  which  you  accuse 
her. 

6  The  pin  and  teeb  is  the  cataract  in  an  early  sia^ 

7  i.  e.  one  hour. 

8  The  old  copy  reads  '  her  medal.'  The  allusion  ii 
to  the  custom  o'f  wearing  a  medallion  or  jewel  ap- 
pended to  a  ribbon  about  the  neck. 

9  '  Bespice  a  cup.'  So  in  Chapman's  Traoslatiou  ol 
the  tenth  book  of  ihe  Odyssey : — 

' with  a  festival 

She'll  first  receive  thee  ;  but  will  spice  thy  bread 
With  flowery /lOMons.' 

10  Rash  is  hastjf  :  as  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II- 
'  rash  gunpowder.'  Maliciously  is  malignantly,  with 
effects  openly  hurtful. 

11  Make  that,  i.  e.  Herraione's  disloyalty,  which  is 
a  clear  point,  a  subject  of  dnutM,  and  go  rot !  Dost  think, 
I  am  such  a  fool  as  to  torment  myselC  and  bring  dls> 
grace  on  ms  and  my  child,  without  sufficient  grounds  t 


Scene  II. 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


SIS 


Dost  think,  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 

To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  ?  sully 

The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 

Which  to  preserve,  is  sleep ;  which  being  spotted. 

Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps?' 

Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince  my  son, 

Who,  I  do  think  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine  ; 

Without  ripe  moving  to't  ?  Would  I  do  this  ? 

Could  man  so  blencn  ?* 

Cam.  I  must  believe  you,  sir ; 

I  do :  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for't : 
Provided,  that  when  he's  remov'd,  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  first ; 
Even  for  your  son'sr  sake  ;  and  thereby,  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tonyues  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  alliea  to  yours. 

I^im.  Thou  dost  advise  me, 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down : 
I'll  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam.  My  lord. 
Go  then :  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  queen  :  I  am  his  cupbearer  ; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage, 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 

Leon.  This  is  all ; 

Do't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do't  not,  thou  split'st  thine  own. 

Cam.  I'll  do't,  my  lord. 

Z^on.  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  hast  advis'd 
me.  [Exit. 

Cam.  O  miserable  lady ! — But,  for  me, 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?  I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes  :  and  my  ground  to  do't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master ;    one. 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  will  have 
AH  that  are  his,  so  too. — To  do  this  deed, 
Promotion  follows  :  If  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands,  that  had  struck  anointed  kings, 
And  flourish'd  after,  I'd  not  do't :  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one. 
Let  villany  itself  forswear't.     I  must 
Forsake  the  court :  to  do't,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.     Happy  star,  reign  now ! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Enter  Polixenes. 

Poi.  This  is  strange  !  methinks. 

My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.     Not  speak  ? 

Good-day,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  most  royal  sir  ! 

Pol.  What  is  the  news  i'the  court  ? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  king  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance. 
As  he  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region, 
liOv'd  as  he  loves  himself:  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment ;  when  he. 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  tne  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me  ;  and 
So  leaves  me  to  consider  what  is  breedmg, 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Cam,  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.  How !   dare  not  ?  do  not.     Do  you  know, 
and  dare  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  ?     'Tis  thereabouts  ; 
For,  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know,  you  must ; 
And  cannot  say  you  dare  not.     Good  Camillo, 
Vour  chang'd  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror. 
Which  shows  me  mine  chang'd  too  :  for  I  must  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  alter'd  with  it. 

(2am.  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper  ;  but 


1  Something  is  necessary  to  complete    the    verse. 
Hanmer  reads : — 

'  Is  goads  ami  thorns,  nettles  and  tails  of  wasps.' 

2  To  blench  is  to  start  o^,  to  shrink. 

3  Success,  for  succession.     Gentle,  well  born,  was 
«ppoRed  to  simple. 

4  '  I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you,'  I  am  the 
person  appointed  to  murder  you. 

6  i.  e,  to  screw  or  move  you  to  if.    A  trfce  in  Shaks- 
40 


I  cannot  name  the  disease  ;  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol.  How !  caught  of  me  7 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk : 
I  have  look'd  on  thousands,  who    have  sped  the 
better 

By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so.     Camillo, 

As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman  ;  thereto 
Clerk-like,  experienc'd,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry,  than  our  parents'  noble  names, 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle,-" — I  beseech  you, 
If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  know- 
ledge 
Thereof  to  be  inform'd,  imprison  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Cam.  I  may  not  answer. 

Pol.  A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well! 
I  must  be  answer'd. — Dost  thou  hear,  Camillo, 
I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man. 
Which  honour  does   acknowledge, — whereof   the 

least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  mine, — that  thou  declare 
What  incidency  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
Is  creeping  toward  me ;  how  far  off,  how  near  ; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be  ; 
If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  I'll  tell  you  ; 

Since  I  am  charg'd  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That    I   think   honourable :    Therefore,  mark   my 

counsel ; 
WTiich  must  be  even  as  swiftly  follow'd,  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it ;  or  both  yourself  and  me 
Cry,  lost,  and  so  good-night. 

Pol.  On,  good  Camillo. 

Cam.  I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you.* 

PoL  By  whom,  Camillo? 

Cam.  By  the  king. 

PoL  For  what  ? 

Cam.  He  thinks,   nay,    with    all  confidence   he 
swears. 
As  he  had  seen't,  or  been  an  instrument. 
To  vice'  you  to't, — that  you  have  touch'd  his  queen 
Forbiddenly. 

Pol.  O,  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly  ;  and  my  name 
Be  yoked  with  his,  that  did  betray  the  best  !• 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour,  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive  ;  and  my  approach  be  shunn'd, 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  the  great'st  infection 
That  e'er  was  heard,  or  read  ! 

Cam.  Swear  his  thought  over* 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon. 
As,  or  by  oath,  remove,  or  counsel,  shake 
The  fabric  of  his  folly  ;  whose  foundation 
Is  pil'd  upon  his  faith,'  and  will  continue 
The  standmg  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  should  this  grow  ? 

Cam.  I  know  not :  but,  I  am  sure,  'tis  safer  to 
Avoid  what's  grown,  than  question  how  'tis  born. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty, — 
That  lies  enclosed  in  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawn'd, — away  to-night. 
Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business ; 
And  will,  by  twos,  and  threes,  at  several  posterns, 
Clear  them  o'  the  city  :  For  myself,  I'll  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  here 
By  this  discovery  lost.     Be  not  uncertain : 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 
Have  utter'd  truth :   which  if  you  seek  to  prove, 
I  dare  not  stand  by  ;  nor  shall  you  be  safer 


peare's  time  meant  any  kind  of  winding  screw.    The 
vice  of  a  clock  was  a  common  expression. 

6  That  is  Judas.  A  clause  in  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communicated persons  was  :  '  let  them  have  part  with 
Judas  that  betrayed  Christ.' 

7  '  Swear  his  thought  over.'  The  meaning  apparent- 
ly is  '  over-swear  his  thought  bv,'  &c. 

8  '  Is  pil'd  upon  his  faith.'  This  folly  which  is  erec^ 
ed  on  the  forindatton  of  settled  beli^. 
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Act  n 


Than  one  condenm'd  by  the  lung's  own  mouth, 

thereon 
His  execution  sworn. 

P(^  I  do  beliere  thee : 

I  saw  his  heart  in  his  face.'     Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine  ;^  My  ships  are  ready,  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago. — This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature ;  as  she's  rare, 
Must  it  be  great ;  and,  as  his  person's  mighty. 
Must  it  be  violent ;  and  as  he  does  conceive. 
He  is  dishonouHd  by  a  man  which  ever 
Profess'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.   Fear  o'ershades  me ; 
Good  expedition  be  my  friend,  and  comfort 
The  grauous  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 
Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion  I'  Come,  Camillo ; 
I  will  respect  thee  as  a  father,  if 
Thou  bear'st  my  life  off  hence :  Let  us  avoid. 

Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority,  to  command 
The  keys  of  all  the  posterns :  Please  your  highness 
To  take  the  urgent  nour :  come,  sir,  away. 

{ExtunL 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  L     Tht  some.    Enter  Hbkmiovk,  Ma- 
MiLLius,  and  Ladies. 

Her.  Take  the  boy  to  you :  he  so  troubles  me, 
'Tis  past  enduring. 

1  Lady.  Cone,  my  gracious  lord, 

Shall  I  be  your  playfellow  7 

Mam,  No,  I'll  none  of  you. 

1  Lady.  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

Mam.  Tou'll  kiss  me  hard  ;  and  speak  to  me  as 
if  I  were  a  baby  still. — I  love  you  better. 

2  Lady.  And  why  so,  my  lord  7 

Mam^  Not  ibr  because 

Your  brows  are  blacker  ;  yet  black  brows,  they  say, 
Become  some  women  best ;  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  much  hair  there,  but  in  a  semicircle, 
Or  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 
i  Lady.  Who  taught  you  this  7 

Mam.  I  leam'd  it  out  of  women's  faces. — Pray 
now 
What  colour  are  your  eye-brows  7 

1  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 
Mam.  Nay,  that's  a  mock :  I  have  seen  a  lady's 

nose 
That  has  been  blue,  hut  not  her  eye-brows. 

2  Lady.  Hark  ye : 
The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace  :  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince. 

One  of  these  days ;  and  then  you'd  wanton  with  us, 
If  we  would  have  you. 

- 1  Ijody.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk :  Good  time  encounter  her ! 

Her.  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you  7  Come, 
sir,  now 
I  am  for  you  again  :  Pray  you,  sit  by  us. 
And  tell  's  a  tale. 

Mam.  Merry,  or  sad,  shall't  be  7 

Her.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  A  sad  tale's  best  for  winter : 

I  have  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Her.  Let's  have  that,  good  sir. 

Come  on,  sit  down : — Come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites  ;  you're  powerful  at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man, 


1  *  I  saw  hia  heart  in  his  fare.'  In  Mact>eth  we  have ; — 
'  To  find  (he  mind's  constriictinn  In  ifie  fare.' 

9  i.  e.  I  will  t>/ii<-«  thee  in  elevated  rank  always  near 
to  my  own  in  (rigniiy,  or  near  my  person. 

S  Johnson  might  well  say,  'lean  make  nothing  of  the 
following  words  :' 

' and  comfort 

The  erarioiis  queen,  part  of  his  theme,  but  nothing 

Of  his  ill-ia'en  suspicion.' 
He  suspected  the  line  which  connected  ihem  to  the  rest 
to  have  been  lost.    I  have  sometimes  thought  that  wo 
should  read  not  noting  instead  of  but  noOiin^     Per- 
Imp*  they  will  bear  this  canstructk>n :  '  Oood  txpediiion 


Her.  Nay,  come,  sit  down ;  then  on. 

Mam,  Dwelt  by  a  church-yard; — I  will  tell  k 
softly ; 
Yon  crickets  shall  not  hear  it. 

Her.  CooM  oo  then, 

And  give't  me  in  mine  ear. 
Enter  Leojttes,  AirTiGOirrs,   Lords,  and  athtn. 

Leon,  Was  he  met  there  7   his  train  7  Camillo 
with  him  ? 

1  Lord.  Behind  the  tuA  of  pines  I  met  them ; 
never 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way :  I  ey'd  them 
Even  to  their  ships, 

Leon.  How  bless'd  am  I 

In  my  just  certsure  ?*  in  my  true  opinion  ? — 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge  I'  How  accurs'd. 
In  being  so  blest ! — There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider*  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink ;  depart. 
Ana  yet  partake  no  venom  ;  for  his  knowledga 
Is  not  infected :  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  nis  eye  ;    make  known. 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides 
With  violent  hefU :' — I  have   dnmk,  ana  seen  the 

spider. 
Camillo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander  :— 
There  is  a  plot  against  my  life,  my  crown  ^ 
All's  true  tnat  is  mistrusted  :— -that  false  villain. 
Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-emplov'd  by  him : 
He  has  discover'd  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing  ;*  yea,  a  very  trick 
For  them  to  play  at  wiS  : — How  came  the  posterns 
So  easily  open  f  I 

1  Lori.  By  his  great  authority ; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevail'd  than  so. 
On  your  command. 

Leon.  1  know't  too  welL 

Give  me  the  boy :  I  am  glad,  you  did  not  nurse  hiia£_^H  ■ 
Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you  ^H  I 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him.  ^^  ^ 

Her.  What  is  this  7  sport  7 

Leon.  Bear  the  boy  hence,  he  shall  not  come  about 
her  J 
Away  with  him : — and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she's  big  with  ;  for  'tis  Polixenea 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her.  But  I'd  say,  he  had  not, 

And,  ril  be  sworn,  you  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

Leon.  You,  my  lords, 

Look  on  her^  mark  her  well ;  be  but  ab<Hit 
To  say,  ihr  u  a  goodly  lady,  and  M 

The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add,  M 

'  Tis  pity,  the'*  not  honest,  honouraile :  ^ 

Praise  her  but  for  this  her  withotit-door  form, 
(Which,  on  my  faith,  deserves  high  speech)  and 

straight 
The  shrug,  the  hum,  or  ha ;  these  petty  brands. 
That  calumny  doth  use  : — O,  I  am  out,  ^^  , 

That  mercv  cloes ;  for  calumny  will  sear*  ^^K 

Virtue  itself: — these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  hM^^H  < 
When  you  have  said,  she's  goodly,  come  betwee%^"  ■ 
Ere  you  can  say  she's  honest :   But  be  it  known, 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should  be, 
She's  an  adultrcss. 

Her,  Should  a  villain  say  so, 

The  most  replenish  villain  in  the  world. 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  lord. 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon.  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes :  O  thou  thing. 
Which  I'll  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  place. 


l>e  my  friend,  and  mat/  my  altsetfe  brin;  romfbn  to  tba 
gracious  queen  who  t<  part  of  his  theme,  hut  trAo  Ammt 
nothing  ot  his  unjust  suspicion.' 

4  I.  e.  judemrnL 

6  <  AlacJc,  for  leaser  knowledge  !>  that  is,  O  that  my 
knowledge  were  less ! 

6  Spiders  were  esteemed  poisonous  in  our  authors 
time. 

7  Htjts,  heavinfts,  thinn  which  are  heavad  up. 

8  i.  e.  '  a  thing  pinrhed  out  of  clouts,  a  puppet  foC 
them  to  move  and  actuate  as  th«y  please.' 

e  i  e.  willfrromfii. 
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Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent, 
Should  a  like  langu.age  use  to  all  degrees, 
And  mannerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar ! — I  have  said. 
She's  an  adultress ;  I  have  said  with  whom : 
More,  she's  a  traitor  !  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary'  with  her  ;  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself, 
.But'  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she's 
A  bed-swerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles ;  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  late  escape. 

Her.  No,  by  my  life, 

Privy  to  none  of  this  :  How  will  this  grieve  you. 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publish'd  me  ?  Gentle  my  lord, 
you  scarce  can  right  me  throughly  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake. 

Leon.  No,  no  ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon, 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  school-boy's  top.'— rA way  with  her  to  prison : 
He,  who  shall  speak  for  her,  is  afar  off  guilty. 
But  th9,t  he  speaks.* 

Her.  There's  some  ill  planet  reigns : 

I  must  be  patient  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  asp^t  more  favourable. — Good  my  lords, 
I  am  not  prone  to  >yeeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are  ;  the  want  of  which  vain  dew, 
Perchance,  shall  dry  your  pities :  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodg'd  here,  which  bums 
Worse  than  tears  drown :    'Beseech  you  all,  my 

lords. 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  mstruct  you,  measure  me ; — and  so 
The  king's  will  be  perform'd ! 

Lem.  Shalll  be  heard? 

[To  the  Guards^. 

Her.  Who  is't  that  goes  with  me? — 'Beseech 
your  highness, 
My  women  may  be  with  me  ;  for,  you  see, 
My  plight  requires  it.    Do  not  weep,  good  fools ; 
There  is  no  cause  :  when  you  shall  know  your  mis- 
tress 
Has  deserv'd  prison,  then  abound  in  tears. 
As  I  come  out :   this  action,  I  now  go  on,' 
Is  for  my  better  grace. — Adieu,  my  lord:        r 
I  never  wish'd  to  see  you  sorry  ;  now, 

I  trust,  I  shall. ^My  women,  come ;  you  have 

leave. 

Leon.  Go,  do  our  bidding  ;  hence. 

[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

I  Lord.  'Beseech  your  highness,  call  the  queen 
again. 

Ant.  Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir  ;  lest  your  justice 
Prove  violence  ;  in  the  which  three  great  ones  suffer. 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son. 

1  Lord.  For  her,  my  lord, — 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do't,  sir, 
Please  you  to  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
I'the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you ;  I  mean. 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

■Ant.  If  it  prove 

She's  otherwise,  I'll  keep  my  stables*  where 
I  lodge  my  wife  ;  I'll  go  in  couples  with  her  ; 
Then  when  I  feel,  and  see  her,  no  further  trust  her ; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world. 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false, 
If^she  be. 


1  Federary.  This  word,  which  is  probably  of  the 
poet's  own  invention,  is  used  for  confederate,  accomplice. 

2  One  that  knows  what  she  should  be  ashamed  to 
know  herself,  even  if  the  knowledge  of  it  was  shared 
but  teith  her  paramour.  It  is  the  use  of  but  for  he^out 
{only,  according  to  Malone)  that  obscures  the  sense. 

3  i.  e.  no  foundation  can  be  trusted. 

4  '  He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  afar  off  guilty, 

But  that  he  speaks.' 
He  who  shall  speak  for  her  is  remotely  guilty  in  merely 
speaking. 

o  i.  e.  what  I  am  now  about  to  do. 

6  Much  has  been  said  about  this  passage:  one  has 
(bought  it  should  be  stable-stand  ;  another  that  it  means 
ftalion.    But  it  may  be  explained  thus  :— '  If  she  prove 


Leon.    Hold  yotir  peaces. 
1  Lord.  Good  my  lord. — 

Ant.  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselves : 
You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter-on. 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't ;  'would  I  knew  the  villain, 
I  would  land-damn'  him :   Be  she  honour-flaw'd, — 
I  have  three  daughters  ;  the  eldest  is  eleven  ; 
The  second,  and  thelhird,  nine,  and  some  five; 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for't :  by  mine  honour, 
I'll  geld  thein  all :  fourteen  they  shall  not  see. 


To  bring  false  generations  ;   they  are^coheirs  ; 
And  I  had  rather  glib°  myself,  than  ffiey 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Leon.  Cease ;  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  cold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose :  but  I  do  see't  and  feel't, 
As  you  feel  doing  thus ;  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel.' 

Ant.  If  it  be  so, 

We  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty  ; 
There's  not  a  grain  of  it,  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Leon.  What !  lack  I  credit  ? 

I  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  lack,  than  I,  my  lord, 
Upon  this  ground :  and  more  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  suspicion  ; 
Be  blam'd  for't  how  you  might. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this  ?  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?  Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels  ;  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this :   which, — if  you  (or  stupified. 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill)  cannot,  or  will  not. 
Relish  as'"  truth,  like  us ;  inform  yourselves. 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :   the  matter, 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

AnX.  And  I  wish,  my  liege, 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it, 
Without  more  overture. 

Leon.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age. 
Or  thou  wert  born  a  fool.     Camilla's  flight. 
Added  to  their  familiarity, 

(Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch'd  conjecture. 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation," 
But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed)  doth  push  on  this  proceeding: 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation, 
(For,  in  an  act  of  this  importance,  'twere 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild)  I  have  despatch'd  in  post, 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stufT'd  sufficiency : '  ^  Now  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all ;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had 
Shall  stop,  or  spur  me.     Have  I  done  well  ? 

1  Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Though  I  am  satisfied,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others  ;  such  as  he. 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth  :  so  have  we  thought  it  good, 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  confined  ; 
Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two  fled  hence. 
Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us  ; 
We  are  to  speak  in  public :  for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  all. 

Ant,  [Aside.']  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it. 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.  [Exeunt. 


false,  ru  make  my  stables  or  kennel  of  my  wife's  cham- 
ber ;  I'll  go  in  couples  with  her  like  a  dog,  and  never 
leave  her  for  a  moment ;  trust  her  no  further  than  I  can 
feel  and  see  her.' 

7  '  I  would  land-damn  him.'  Johnson  interprets  this : 
'  I  will  damn  or  condemn  him  to  quit  the  land.' 

S  Glib  or  lib,  i.  e.  castrate. 

9  I  see  and  feel  my  disgrace,  as  you,  Antigonus,  now 
feel  my  doing  this  to  you,  and  as  you  now  see  the  instru- 
ments that  feel,  i.  e.  myjingers.  Leomes  must  here  t>a 
supposed  to  touch  or  lay  hold  of  Antigonus. 

10  The  old  copy  reads  a  truth.  Rowe  made  the  cor- 
rection. 

11  i.  e.  proof. 

13  i.  e.  of  abilitiss  more  than  sufficient 
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WINTER'S  TALK. 


ActU. 


SCENE  II.     The  tame.     7^  outer  Room  of  a 

Prison.    Enter  Paulina  and  Attendanta. 

Paid.  The  keeper  of  the  prison, — call  to  him ; 

[Exit  an  Attendant, 
Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am, — Good  lady ! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee, 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison  ? — Now,  good  sir, 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Keeper. 
Tou  know  me,  do  you  not  / 

Keeper.  For  a  worthy  lady, 

And  one  whom  I  much  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you,  then. 

Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  may  not,  madam ;  to  the  contrary 
I  have  express  commandment. 

Paul.  Here's  ado. 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 

The  access  of  gentle  visitors  ! Is  it  lawful. 

Pray  you,  to  see  her  women  ?  any  of  them  ? 
Emilia? 

Keep.     So  please  you,  madam,  to  put 
Apart  these  your  attendants,  I  shall  bring 
Emilia  forth. 

Paul.  I  pray  now,  call  her. 

Withdraw  yourselves.  [Exeunt  Attend. 

Keep.  And,  madam, 

I  must  bepresent  at  your  conference. 

Paul.  Well,  be  it  so,  pr'ythee.        [Exit  Keeper. 
Here's  such  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain. 
As  passes  colouring. 

Re-enter  Keeper,  w<i'<A  Emilia. 
Dear  gentlewoman,  how  fares  our  gracious  lady? 
Emit.  As  well  as  one  so  great,  and  so  forlorn. 
May  hold  together :   On  her  frights  and  griefs 
(VVhich  never  tender  lady  hath  l)ome  ijreater). 
She  is,  something  before  tier  time,  deliver* d. 
Paul.  A  boy  7 

EmiL  A  daughter  ;  and  a  goodly  babe. 

Lusty,  and  like  to  live :  the  queen  receives 
Mucfi  comfort  in't :  says.  My  poor  primmer, 
J  am  innocent  at  you. 

Paul.  I  dare  be  sworn  : 

These  dangerous  unsafe  luncs'    o'tbe   king !   be- 

shrew  them! 
Ho  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  I'll  take't  upon  rae  : 
If  I  urove  honey-raouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister  ; 
And  never  to  my  rcd-look'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more  : — Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Commend  my  best  obedience  to  the  queen  ; 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
I'll  show't  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  Ih'  loudest :  We  do  not  know 
How  he  may  soflen  at  the  sight  o'the  child  ; 
The  silence  oflen  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. 

Emit.  Most  worthy  madam, 

Tour  honoiir,  and  your  goodness,  is  so  evident, 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue  ;  there  is  no  lady  living, 
So  meet  for  this  great  errand  :  Please  your  ladyship 
To  visit  the  next  rown,  I'll  presently 
Acquaint  the  queen  of  your  most  noble  offer  ; 
Who.  but  to-day,  hammer'd  of  this  design; 
But  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour. 
Lest  she  should  bo  denied. 

Paul.  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

I'll  use  that  tongue  I  have  :  if  wit  flow  from  it, 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  shall  do  good. 

Emil.  Now  be  you  blest  for  it ! 

ni  to  the  queen  :  Please  you,  come  something  nearer. 
Keep.  Madam,  if't  please  the  queen  to  send  the 
babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  shall  incur,  to  para  it. 
Having  nowariiant. 

Pata.  You  need  not  fear  it,  sir : 


1  Lunrg.  This  wnnl  hud  not  t)cen  found  In  anv  other 
Knglish  writer ;  but  i(  \»  uncd  In  old  French  for /rfwty, 
lunaey,fnUff.  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Tlie  Rc- 
wnger's  Tragedy,  160& 


The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb ;  and  is, 
By  law  and  process  of  great  nature,  thence 
Freed  and  enfranchis'd  :  not  a  p-orty  to 
The  anger  of  the  king ;  nor  guilty  o^ 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Keep.  I  do  believe  it. 

Paul.  Do  not  yon  fear :  upon 

Mine  hoiUMu-,  I  will  stand  'twixt  you  and  danger. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     The  tame.    A  Room  in  the  Palaee. 

Enter  Leortes,  Ahtigomcjs,  Lords,  and  other 

Attendants. 

JLeon.  Nor  night,  nor  day,  no  rest :  It  is  but  weak- 
ness 
To  bear  the  matter  thus  ;  mere  weakness,  if 
The  cause  were  not  in  being  ; — nart  o'  the  cause, 
She,  the  adultress  ; — for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level*  of  my  brain,  plot-proof:  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me  :  Say,  that  she  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again. Who's  there  ? 

\  Attend.  Mylor^l! 

[Advamemg. 

Leon.  How  does  the  boy? 

I  Attend.  He  took  good  rest  to-night ; 

'Tis  hop'd  his  sickness  is  discharg'd. 

Leon.  To  see, 

His  nobleness ! 

Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother. 
He  straight  declin'd,  droop'd,  took  it  deeply: 
Fasten'd  and  iix'd  the  shame  un't  in  himself; 
Threw  ofl^his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep, 
And  downright  languish'd. — Leave  me  solely  :* — go^ 
See  how  he  fares.    [Exit  Attend.] — ^Fye,  fye  !  no 

thought  of  him  ; — 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me  :  in  himself  too  mighty  ; 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance, — Let  him  be, 
Until  a  time  may  serve  :  for  present  vengeance, 
Take  it  on  her.     Camillo  and  Pulixenes 
Laugh  at  me  ;  make  their  pastime  at  my  sorrow: 
They  should  not  laugh,  if  I  could  reach  them  ;  nor 
Shall  she,  within  my  power. 

Enter  Paulxita,  viU\  a  Child. 

I  Lord.  Tou  must  not  enter. 

Paul.  NaT,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second  to  m«. 
Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas, 
Than  the  queen's  life  7  a  gracious  innocent  soul ; 
More  free,  than  he  is  jealous. 

Ant.  That's  enough. 

I  Atien.  Madam,  he  hath  not  slept  to  night ;  oom 
nianded 
None  should  come  at  him. 

Paul.  Not  so  hot,  good  sir ; 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.     *Tis  such  as  you, — 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  eadi  his  needless  heavings, — such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking  :   I 
Do  come  with  words  as  med'cinal  as  true  ; 
Honest,  as  cither  ;  to  purge  him  of  that  humour. 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  hoT 

Paul.  No  noise,  mv  lord ;  but  needful  conferenca 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highitess. 

Leon.  How"  ?— — 

Away  with  that  audacious  lady :  Antigonus, 
I  charg'd  thee,  that  she  should  not  come  about  me; 
I  knew  she  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord, 

On  your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine. 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Leon.  What,  can'st  not  rule  her 

Paul.  From  all  dishonesty,  he  can :  in  this, 
(Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done, 
Commit  me,  for  committing  honour)  trust  it, 
He  sha'.l  not  rule  me. 

3  BlnnX-  and  Irrfl  mean  mork  and  own,  or  dtrttHlh 
They  are  terms  of  gunnery. 
I     •  L  «k  ls«v«  mt  alont. 
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Scene  HI. 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


SIT 


Ant.  Lo  you  now,  you  hear ! 
When  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run ; 
But  she'll  not  stumble. 

Paul.  Good  my  liege,  I  come, — 

And,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me,  who  profess* 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician, 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor  ;  yet  that  dare 
Less  appear  so,  in  comforting  your  evils,'' 
Than  such  as  most  seem  yours : — I  say,  I  come 
From  your  good  queeru 

Leon.  Good  queen ! 

Paul.  Good  queen,  my  lord,  good  queen  :  I  say, 
good  queen  ; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  so  were  I 
A  man,  the  worst'  about  you. 

Leon.  Force  her  hence. 

Paul.  Let  him,  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes, 
JPirst  hand  me  :  on  my  own  accord,  I'll  ofl^; 
But,  first,  I'll  do  my  errand. — The  good  queen. 
Tor  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter  ; 
Here  'tis;  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

\Laying  down  the  Child. 

Leon.  Out ! 

A  mankind*  witch  ?  Hence  with  her,  out  o'  door  : 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd ! 

Paul.  Not  so : 

I  am  as  ignorant  in  that,  as  you 
In  so  entitling  me  :  and  no  less  honest 
Than  you  are  mad  ;  which  is  enough,  I'll  warrant. 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest. 

Leon.  Traitors ! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out  ?  Give  her  the  bastard  : — 
Thou  dotard    [To  Antigonus,]   thou  art  woman- 

tir'd,'  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  here : — take  up  the  bastard  ; 
Take't  up,  I  say ;  give't  to  thy  crone.^ 

Paul.  For  ever 

Unvenerable  be  thy  hands,  if  thou 
Takest  up  the  princess,  by  that  forced'  baseness 
Which  he  has  put  upon't ! 

Leon.  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paul.  So,  I  would,  you  did;  then,  'twere  past 
all  doubt. 
You'd  call  your  children  yours. 

Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors  ! 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 

Paul.  Nor  I ;  nor  any, 

But  one,  that's  here ;  and  that's  himself:  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's, 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander. 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's  ;"  and  will 

not 
(For,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
He  cannot  be  compell'd  to't,)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten, 
As  ever  oak,  or  stone,  was  sound. 

L^on.  A  callat,' 

Of  boundless  tongue;  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband. 
And  now  baits  me  ! — This  brat  is  none  of  mine  ; 
It  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes  : 
Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam, 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

Paul.  It  is  yours  ; 

And^  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge, 
So  hke  you,  'tis  the  worse. — Behold,  my  lords, 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father:   eye,  nose,  lip, 
'The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead  ;  nay,  the  valley 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin,  and  cheek;  his  smiles! 


1  The  old  copy  has  professes. 

2  '  In  comforting  your  eciVs.'  To  comfort,  in  old 
language,  is  to  aid,  to  encourage.  Evils  here  mean 
wicked  courses. 

3  i.  e.  the  wea/cest,  or  least  icarlike. 

4  '  A  mankind  witch.'  In  Juniua's  Nomenclator,  by 
Abraham  Fleming,  1585,  Viragoxa  interpreted  '  A  manly 
■woman,  or  a.  rnaitkind  woman.'  Johnson  asserts  that 
the  phrase  is  still  used  in  the  midland  counties  for  a  wo- 
man violent,  ferocious,  and  mischievous. 

5  i.  e.  hen-pecked.  To  tire  in  Falconry  is  to  /ear  with 
the  beak.  Partlet  is  the  name  of  the  ban  in  the  aid  sto- 
ry of  Reynard  the  Fox. 


The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger  :— 
And,  thou,  good  goddess  nature,  which  hast  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 
No  yellow'"  in't ;  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does, 
Her  children  not  her  husband's  ! 

Leon.  A  gross  hag  !— 

And,  lozel,"  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd, 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 

Ant.  Hang  all  the  husbanda 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you'll  leave  yourself 
Hardly  one  subject. 

Leon.  Once  more,  take  her  hence. 

Paul.  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leon.  I'll  have  thee  buni'd. 

Paul.  I  care  not : 

It  is  a  heretic  that  makes  the  fire. 
Not  she  which  burns  in  t.     I'll  not  call  you  tyrant ; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak-hing'd  fancy)  something  sa- 
vours 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you, 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world. 

Leon.  On  your  allegiance, 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her.  Were  I  a  tyrant. 
Where  were  her  life  ?  she  durst  not  call  me  so, 
If  she  did  know  me  one.     Away  with  her. 

Paul.  I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me  ;  I'll  be  gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord  ;  'tis  yours:  Jove  send  her 
A  better  guiding  spirit ! — What  need  these  hands  ?— 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies, 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  so : — Farewell ;  we  are  gone.  [Exit. 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this.— 
My  child  ?  away  with't ! — even  thou,  that  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence. 
And  see  it  instantly  consum'd  with  fire  ; 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.     Take  it  up  straight : 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word,  'tis  done 
(And  by  good  testimony,)  or  I'll  seize  thy  life, 
With  what  thou  else  call'st  thine  :  If  thou  refuse. 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so ; 
The  bastard  brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out.     Go,  take  it  to  the  fire  ; 
For  thou  sett'st  on  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  sir : 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  please. 
Can  clear  me  in't. 

1  Ln-d  We  can  ;  my  royal  liege, 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leon.  You  are  liars  all. 

I  Lord.  'Beseech  your  highness,  give  us  better 
credit : 
We  have  always  truly  serv'd  you  ;  and  beseech 
So  to  esteem  of  us  ;  And  on  our  knees  we  beg 
(As  recompense  of  our  dear  services. 
Past,  and  to  come)  that  you  do  change  this  purpose  ; 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue  :  We  all  kneel. 

Leon.  I  am  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows  ;— 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?  Better  burn  it  now. 
Than  curse  it  then.     But,  be  it;  let  it  live: 
It  shall  not  neither. — You,  sir,  come  you  hither ; 

[To  Antigonus. 
You,  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 
With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there, 


6  A  croiie  was  originally  a  toothless  old  ewe  ;  and 
thence  became  a  term  of  contempt  for  an  old  woman. 

7  Forced  is  false  ;    uttered   with  violence  to  truth. 
Baseness  for  bastardy  ;  we  still  say  base  bom. 

8  '  Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's.*  So  in 
Cymbeline : 

« Slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile.' 

9  A  callat  is  a  trull. 

10  '  No  yellow,''  the  colour  of  jealousy. 

11  Lozel,  a  worthless  fellow ;  one  lost  loall  goodness 
From  the  Saxon  Losian,  to  perish,  to  be  lost.  Xore/ 
loael,  losliihe,  are  all  of  the  same  family. 
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WINTER'S  TALK. 


Act  m. 


To  save  this  bastard's  life : — for  'tis  a  bastard, 
So  sure  as  this  beard's  gray,'— what  will  you  ad- 
venture 
To  save  this  brat's  life  ? 

Ant.  Any  thing,  my  lord, 

That  my  ability  may  undergo. 
And  nobleness  impose  :  at  least,  thus  much ; 
ril  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left. 
To  save  the  innocent :  any  thing  possible. 

Leon.  It  shall  be  possible  :  Swear  by  this  sword,* 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 

Ant.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Mark,  and  perform  it;   (seest  thou?)  for 
the  fail 
Of  any  point  in't  shall  not  only  be 
Death  to  thyself,  but  to  thy  lewd-toneu'd  wife  ; 
Whom,  for  this  time,  we  pardon.     We  enjoin  thee. 
As  thou  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
This  female  bastard  hence  ;  and  that  thou  bear  it 
To  some  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
Of  our  dominions  ;  and  that  there  tnou  leave  it. 
Without  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection. 
And  favour  of  the  climate.     As  by  strange  fortiuie 
It  came  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee,— 
On  thy  soul's  peri],  and  thy  body's  torture,— 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place,' 
Where  chance  may  nurse,  or  end  it :  Take  it  up. 

Ant.  I  swear  to  do  this,  though  a  present  death 
Had  been  more  merciful.— Come  on,  poor  babe  : 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens. 
To  be  thy  nurses  !   Wolves,  and  bears,  they  say. 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.— -Sir,  be  prosperous 
In  more  than  this  deed  doth  require !  and  blessing,* 
Against  this  cruelty,  fight  on  thy  side. 
Poor  thing,  condemn'd  to  loss  !* 

[Exit,  voilh  the  Child. 

Leon.  No,  I'll  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

1  Atten.  Please  your  highness,  posts, 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle,  are  come 
An  hour  since  :  Cleomenes  and  Dion, 
Being  well  arrived  from  Delphos,  aro  both  landed, 
Hastmg  to  the  court, 

I  Ztord.  So  please  you,  sir,  their  speed 

Hath  been  beyond  account. 

Leon,  Twenty-three  days 

They  have  been  absent :  'Tis  good  speed ;  foretells. 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.     Prepare  you,  lords; 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady  :  for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  accus'd,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.     While  she  lives. 
My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.     Leave  me  ; 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  in. 

SCENE  I.     The  same.     A  Street  in  tome  Toum. 
Enter  Cleomenes  ctnd  Dioif. 

Clea.  The  climate's  delicate  ;  the  air  most  sweet ; 
Fertile  the  isle  ;*  the  tompl#  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears. 

Dion,  I  shall  report, 

For  most  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits 

iMethinks,  I  so  should  term  them,)and  the  reverence 
)f  the  grave  wearers.     O,  the  sacrifice  ! 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'the  offering ! 

Cleo.  But,  of  all,  the  burst 


1  Leontes  must  mean  the  beard  of  Anti^onus,  which 
he  may  be  supposed  to  touch.  He  himsell  tells  us  that 
twenty-three  years  ago  he  was  uiibreech'd,  of  course  his 
age  must  be  under  thirty,  and  his  own  beard  would 
hardly  be  gray. 

3  It  was  anciently  a  practice  to  swear  by  the  croM  at 
the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

3  i.  e.  commit  it  to  some  place  as  a  stranger.  To 
commend  is  to  commit,  according  to  the  old  dictionaries. 

4  i.  e.  the  favour  of  heaven. 

6  I.  e.  to  exposure,  or  to  be  lost  or  dropped. 
A  Warburton  has  remarked  that  thp  teinpln  of  Apollo 
was  at  Delphi,  whkh  was  not  an  island.    But  Snak> 


^ 


And  ear-deafening  voice  o'tJie  oracle. 

Kin  to  Jove's  thunder,  so  surpris'd  my  sense, 

That  I  was  nothing. 

Dion.  If  the  event  o'  the  joumer 

Prove  as  successfiil  to  the  queen, — O,  be't  so  !— • 
As  it  hath  been  to  us,  rare,  pleasant,  speedy, 
The  time  is  worth  the  use  on't.' 

.  Cleo,  Great  Apolloy 

Turn  all  to  the  best !  These  proclamations, 
So  forcing  faults  upon  Hernuone, 
I  little  like. 

Dion.  The  violent  carriage  of  it 

Will  clear,  or  end,  the  business  :  WThen  the  oraclej 
(Thus  by  Apollo's  great  divine  seai'd  up) 
Shall  the  contents  discover,  something  rare. 
Even  then  will  rush  to  knowledge.— Go, — fresh 

horses : — 
And  gracious  be  the  issue  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.  The  same.  A  Court  ofjuttiee.  Leoh- 

TES,  Lords,  and  Officers,  appear  properly  teated. 

Leon.  Tliis  sessions  (to  our  great  grief^  we  pro* 
nounce) 
Even  pushes  "gainst  our  heart :  The  party  tried, 
The  daughter  of  a  king  ;  our  wife  ;  and  one  c 

Of  us  too  much  belovM. — Let  us  be  clear'd  ' 

Of  being  tyrannous,  since  we  so  openlv  li 

Proceed  in  justice  ;  which  shall  have  aue  course,      j 

Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation. 

Produce  the  prisoner. 

Qffi.  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure,  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court.— Silence  ! 
Hermione  i«  brought  in,  guarded  ;  Padliita  and 
Ladies,  attending, 

Leon.  Read  the  indictment. 

Offi.  Hermione,  qu«en  to  the  vaorthy  Leontes,  long 
of  Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accused  and  arraigned  ^ 
high  treason,  in  committing  adultery  with  Polixene^ 
king  of  Bohemiti ;  and  conspiring  with  Caroillo  (• 
lake  atray  the  life  of  our  sovereign  lord  and  king,  Ihjf 
royal  husband ;  the  pretenet^  whertof  being  hy  cir 
cumstances  partly  laid  open,  th/m,  Hermione,  oon- 
Irary  to  the  faith  and  aUegianet  of.  a  true  suhfeetf 
didst  counsel  and  aid  them,  for  their  better  stfeb),  t» 
fly  away  by  night. 

Her.' Since  what  I  am  to  say,  must  be  but  diit 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation  ;  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part,  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself;  it  shall  scarce  boot  tut 
To  say,  JVo(  guilty  :  mine  integrity, 
Being  counted  falsehood,*  shall,  as  I  express  it. 
Be  so  receiv'd.     But  tlius, — If  powers  aivine 
Behold  our  human  actions  (as  they  do,) 
I  doubt  not  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush^and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience. — Tou,  my  lord,  best  know 

iWho  least  will  seem  to  do  so, )  my  past  life 
[ath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true. 
As  I  am  now  unhappy  ;  which"*  is  more 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd. 
And  play'd  to  take  spectators :  For  behold  me,— 
A  fellow  of  the  royal  bed,  which  owe" 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  a  great  king's  daughter. 
The  mother  to  a  hopeful  prince— here  standing 
To  prate  and  talk  for  lifp,  and  honour,  'fore 
Who  please  to  come  and  hear.     For  life,  I  prize  it 
As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare  :  ■  *  for  honour^ 


speare  little  regarded  geographical  accuracy.  He  fol> 
lowed  Green's  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,  in  which  it  Is  cal« 
led  the  isle  of  Delphos.  There  was  a  temple  of  ApeUS 
in  the  isle  of  Delos. 

7  '  The  time  is  worth  the  use  onn ;'  that  is,  ths  WMt 
of  our  journey  will  recompense  us  for  the  lime  we  afM 
in  it.  . 

8  i.  e.  the  design.  Sbakspears  often  uses  the  woitl 
tor  design  or  intention, 

9  i.  e.  my  rirrue-l>eing  accounted  wickedness,  my  as- 
sertion of  it  will  pass  but  for  a  lie.  Falsehood  mesM 
both  trraehrry  and  lie. 

10  Which,  that  is,  which  unhappiness. 

1 1  Own,  poBseiw.  , 
la  I  prir-e  my  lite  no  more  than  I  value  grief,  which  I 

would  willingly  spare.    This  sentimeai,  which  ta  pi* 
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'Tis  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine, 

And  only  that  I  stand  for.     I  appeal 

To  your  own  conscience,  sir,  before  Polixencs 

Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace, 

How  merited  to  be  so  ;  since  he  came, 

With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 

fiave  strain'd,  to  appear  thus  :'  if  one  jot  beyond 

The  bound  of  honour  ;  or,  in  act,  or  will, 

That  way  inclining  ;  harden'd  be  the  hearts 

Of  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  near'st  of  kin 

Cry,  Fye  upon  my  grave  ! 

Leon.  I  ne'er  heard  yet, 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Less  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  first.* 

Her.  That's  true  enough  ; 

Though  'tis  a  saving,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 

/.eon.  You  will  not  own  it. 

Her.  More  than  mistress  of. 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge.    For  PolLxenes, 

iWith  whom  I  am  accus'd)  I  do  confess, 
lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  requir'd  ; 
With  such  a  kind  of  love,  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me  ;  with  a  love,  even  such, 
So,  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded  : 
Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude. 
To  you,  and  toward  your  friend ;  whose  love  had 


Even  since  it  could  speak,  from  an  infant  freely. 

That  it  was  yours.     Now,  for  conspiracy, 

■I  know  not  how  it  tastes  ;  though  it  be  dish'd 

For  me  to  try  how :  all  I  know  of  it, 

Is,  that  Camillo  was  an  honest  man ; 

And,  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves, 

Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

•'    Leon.  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  you  know 

What  you  have  underta'en  to  do  in  his  absence. 

Her.  Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not : 
My  life  stands  in  the  level'  of  your  dreams, 
W^ich  I'll  lay  down. 

Leon.  Your  actions  are  my  dreams  ; 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes, 
And  I  but  dream'd  it : — As  you  were  past  all  shame 
(Those  of  your  fact*  are  so,)  so  past  all  truth  : 
Which  to  deny,  concerns  more  than  avails  :'  for  as 
Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself. 
No  father  owning  it  (which  is,  indeed. 
More  criminal  in  thee,  than  it,)  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice  ;  in  whose  easiest  passage, 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her.  Sir,  spare  your  threats  ; 

The  bug,*  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  seek. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity  : 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone. 
But  know  not  how  it  went :  My  second  joy. 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body,  from  his  presence 
I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious  :  My  third  comfort, 
Starr'd  most  unluckily,*  is  from  my  oreast, 
The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  mouth, 
Haled  out  to  murder  :  Myself  on  every  post 
Proclaim'd  a  strumpet ;  with  immodest  hatred. 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 


To  women  of  all  fashion  : — Lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  i'the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit."    Now,  my  liege. 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  ahve. 
That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?  Therefore,  proceed. 

But  yet  hear  this  ;  mistake  me  not ; No  !  life, 

I  prize  it  not  a  straw  : — but  for  mine  honour 
(Which  I  would  free,)  if  I  shall  be  condemn'd 
Upon  surmises  ;   all  proofs  sleeping  else. 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake  :  I  tell  you, 
'Tis  rigour,  and  not  law. — Your  honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle  ; 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 

1  Lord.  This  your  request 

Is  altogether  just :  therefore,  bring  forth, 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle. 

[Exeunt  certain  Officers. 

Her.  The  emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father  : 
O,  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial !  that  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness'  of  my  misery;  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge ! 

Re-enter  Officers  with  Cleomeres  and  Diow. 

Qffi.  You  here  shall  swear  upon  this  sword  of 
justice. 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been   both  at   Delphos ;    and   from   thence  have 

brought 
This  seal'd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  deliver'd 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest ;  and  that,  since  then, 
You  have  not  dar'd  to  break  the  holy  seal. 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in't. 

Cleo.  Dion.  All  this  we  swear. 

Leon.  Break  up  the  seals  and  read. 

Offi.  [Readfi.]  Hermione  is  chaste,  Polixenes 
blameless,  Camillo  a  true  subject,  Leontes  a  jealous 
tyrant,  his  innocent  babe  truly  begotten  ;  and  the  king 
shall  live  without  an  heir,  if  that,  which  is  lost,  be  not 
found.^" 

Lords.  Now  blessed  be  the  great  Apollo ! 

Her.  Praised  I 

Leon.  Hast  thou  read  truth  ? 

O^.  Ay,  my  Lord  ;  even  so 

As  it  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'the  oracle  : 
The  sessions  shall  proceed  ;  this  is  mere  falsehood. 
Enter  a  Servant,  hastily. 

Serv.  My  lord  the  king,  the  king  ! 

Leon.  What  is  the  business  ? 

Serv.  O  sir,  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it ;. 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,"  is  gone. 

Leon.  How !  gone  ? 

Serv.  is  dead. 

Leon.  Apollo's   angry ;   and  the  heavens  them- 
selves 
Do  strike  at  my  injustice.  [Hermione /ointo. 

How  now  there  ? 

Paul.  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen  : — Look 
down. 
And  see  what  death  is  doing. 

Leon.  Take  her  hence  ; 

Her  heart  is  but  o'ercharg'd  ;  she  will  recover.^ 
I  have  too  much  believed  mine  own  suspicion  :— 
'Beseech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 


bably  derived  from  Ecclesiasticus,  iii.  11,  cannot  be  too 
oficn  impressed  on  the  female  mind ;  '  The  glory  of  a 
man  is  from  the  honour  of  his  father ;  and  a  mother  in 
dishonour  is  a  reproach  to  her  children.' 

1  Encounter  so  uncurrent  is  unallowed  or  unlawful 
meeting. — Strained  means  swerved  or  gone  astray  from 
the  line  of  duty. 

•i  It  is  to  be  observed  that  originally  in  our  language, 
two  negatives  did  not  affirm,  but  only  strengthen  the 
negation.  Examples  of  similar  phraseology  occur  in 
several  of  our  author's  plays,  and  even  in  the  first  act  of 
this  very  drama  :  in  this  passage,  Johnson  observes  that, 
according  to  the  present  use  of  words,  less  should  be 
more,  or  wanted  should  be  had. 

3  See  note  2,  p.  316.  To  stand  within  the  level  of  a 
eun  ia  to  stand  in  a  direct  line  with  its  mouth,  and  in 
danger  of  being  hurt  by  its  discharge.  This  expression 
often  occurs  in  Sbakspeare. 


4  i.  e.  they  who  have  done  like  you.  Shakspeare  had 
this  from  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,  '  it  was  her  part  to  deny 
such  a  monstrous  crime,  and  to  be  impudent  in  forswear- 
ing the  fact,  since  she  had  passed  all  shame  in  commit- 
ting the  fault.' 

5  It  is  your  btisiness  to  deny  this  charge ;  but  the 
mere  denial  will  be  useless,  will  prove  nothing. 

6  Bugbear. 

7  '  Starr'd  most  unluckily.'  Ill-starred ;  bom  tinder 
an  inauspicious  planet. 

8  Strength  of  limit,  i.  e.  the  degree  of  strength  which 
it  is  customary  to  acquire  before  women  are  suffered  to 
go  abroad  after  child-bearing. 

9  '  The  flatness  of  my  misery,'  that  is  absolutentM, 
the  completeness  of  my  misery. 

10  This  is  almost  literally  from  Greene's  novel. 

11  i.  e.  of  the  event  of  the  queen's  trial.  We  «1U  Miy, 
he  sped  well  or  ill. 
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WINTER'S  TALE. 


Some  remedies  ibr  life. — ApoUo,  pardon 

[Exeunt  Paulina  and  Ladies,  with  Hehx. 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thine  oracle  !— 
Fif  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes  : 
New  woo  my  queen  ;  recall  the  good  CamiUo  ; 
Whom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy  ; 
For,  being  transported  by  my  Jealousies 
To  bloody  thougnts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 
Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes :  which  hod  been  done, 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command,  though  I  with  death,  and  with 
Reward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  him. 
Not  doing  it,  and  being  done  :  he,  most  humane, 
And  fiU'awith  honour,  to  my  kingly  guest 
Unclasp'd  my  practice  ;   quit  his  fortunes  here, 
Which  you  Itnew  great ;  and  to  the  certain'  hazard 
or  all  incertainties  himself  commended,' 
No  richer  than  his  honour  : — How  he  glisters 
Thorough  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 
Does  my  deeds  make  the  blacker  !* 

Re-tnter  Paulina. 

Patd.  Woe  the  while  ! 

O,  cut  my  lace  ;  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it, 
Break  too  I 

1  Lord.  What  Gt  is  this,  good  lady  ? 

PauL  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  haat  for  m«  7 
What   wheels  7    racks  7    fires  7      What   flaying  7 

boiling 
In  leads  or  oils  ?  what  old,  or  newer  torture 
Must  I  receive  ;  whose  every  word  desenrea 
To  taste  of  thy  most  worst  7  Thy  tyraimy 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies,— 
Fancies  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
For  girls  of  nine  I — O,  think,  what  they  have  done. 
And  then  run  mad,  indeed  ;  stark  man  !  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 
That  thou  bctray'dst  Polixenes,  'twas  nothing  ; 
That  did  but  show  thee,  of  a  fool,  inconstant,* 
And  damnable*  ungrateful :  nor  was't  much. 
Thou  would'st  have  poison'd  good  Camillo's  Jion- 

our,* 
To  have  him  kill  a  king  ;  poor  trespasses. 
More  monstrous  standing  oy :  whereof  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter. 
To  be  or  none,  or  little  ;  thoueh  a  devil 
Would  have  shed  water  out  of  fire,"  ere  donc't : 
Nor  is't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
Of  the  young  prince  ;  whose  honourable  thoughts 
(Thoughts  high  for  one  so  tender)  cleft  the  heart 
That  ould  conceive  a  gross  and  foohsh  sire 
Blemish'd  his  gracious  dam  :   this  is  not,  no. 
Laid  to  thy  answer  :   But  the  last, — O,  lords. 
When  I  have  said,  cry,  woe  I — the  queen,  the  aueen, 
The  sweetest,  dearest,  creature's  dead ;  ana  ren- 

geance  for't 
Not  dropp'd  down  yet. 

1  Lord.  The  higher  powers  forbid  ! 

PauL  I  say,  she's  dead ;  I'U  swear't :  if  word, 
nor  oath. 
Prevail  not,  go  and  see  :  if  you  can  bring 
Tincture,  or  lustre,  in  her  lip,  her  eye. 
Heat  outwardly,  or  breath  within,  I'll  serve  you 
As  I  would  do  the  gods. — BuL  O  thou  tyrant ! 
Do  not  repent  these  things  ;  for  they  are  heavier 
Than  all  thy  woes  can  sur  ;  therefore  betake  thee 
To  nothing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees 
Ten  thousand  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  ana  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  tnat  way  tnou  wert. 

Leon.  Go  on,  go  on : 

1  Certain  la  not  in  the  first  folio,  it  was  suf^lied  by 
(he  editor  or  the  second. 

3  See  p.  818,  note  8. 

S  This  vehement  retractation  of  Leoiites,  accompanied 
with  the  cunfcfision  of  more  crimes  than  he  was  suspect- 
ed of,  is  agreeable  to  our  daily  experience,  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  violent  tempers,  and  the  eruptions  of  minds 
oppressed  with  guilt. 

4  The  same  construction  occurs  In  the  second  book  of 
rhaer's  reraion  of  the  iEneid  i 


ActUL  I 
deserr'd  I 


Thou  canst  not  speak  too  much  ;  I  hare  deseiVd 
All  tongues  to  talk  their  bitterest. 

1  Lard.  Say  no  nore  j 

Howe'er  the  business  goes,  vou  have  made  fault 
I'the  boldness  of  your  speecn. 

Paul.  I  am  sorry  for't ; 

All  faults  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  theiii| 
I  do  repent :  Alas,  I  have  show'd  too  much 
The  rashness  of  a  woman :  he  is  touch'd 
To  the  noble  heart. — ^What's  gone,  and  what's  past ' 

help. 
Should  be  past  grief:  Do  not  receive  afflictioa 
At  my  petition,  I  beseech  you  ;  rather 
Let  me  be  punish'd,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  vou  should  forget.     Now,  good  my  lieKe, 
Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  foolish  woman  : 
The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — lo,  fool  again  !— 
I'll  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children; 
I'll  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord, 
Who  is  lost  too  :  Take  your  patience  to  yoOf 
And  I'll  say  nothing. 

Leon.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well. 

When  most  the  truth  ;  which  I  receive  much  better 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.     Pr'ythee,  bring  me 
To  the  deaa  bodies  of  my  queen,  and  son  : 
One  grave  shall  be  for  btith  ;  upon  them  shall 
The  catises  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetual :  Once  a  day  I'll  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie  :  and  tears,  shed  there, 
Shall  be  my  recreation  :  So  long  as 
Nature  will  bear  up  with  this  exercise. 
So  long  I  daily  tow  to  use  iL    Come, 
And  lead  me  to  these  sorrows.  [£m«m6 

SCENE  ni.  Bohemia.  A  deaert  Country  necar Om 
Sea.  Enter  AitrtaosVB,  veiththe  Child;  and  M 
Mariner. 

ArU.  Thou  art  perfect*  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd  ■ 

upon  1 

The  deserts  of  Bohemia  7  ■. 

Mar.  Ay,  toy  lord  ;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  slues  look  grimly, 
And  threaten  present  blusters.    In  my  cof>saeao%  j 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  aagiy,  I 
And  frown  upon  us.  * 

Ant.  Their  sacred  wills  be  done ! — Go,  get  aboard ; 
Look  to  thy  bark  ;  I'll  not  be  long,  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar.  Make  your  best  haste  ;  and  go  not 

Too  far  i'the  land  ;  'tis  like  to  be  loua  weather  i  

Besides,  this  place  b  famous  for  the  creattves    ^^| 
Of  prey,  that  keep  upon't.  ^H 

Ant.  Go  thou  away :       ^^ 

I'll  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'the  business.  [EtilU 

Ant.  Come,  poor  babe :  ■ 

I  have  heard,  (but  not  belie v'd,)  the  spirits  of  the 

deaa 
May  walk  again :  if  such  thing  be.  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  night ;  for  ne'er  was  dream 
So  like  a  waking.    To  me  comes  a  creature. 
Sometimes  her  bead  on  one  side,  some  another ; 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow, 
So  fill'd,  and  so  becoming :  in  pure  white  robMy   ' 
Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 
My  cabin  wher<*  I  lay  :   thrice  bow'd  before  me ; 
And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts :  the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her  :   Qood  Antigonus, 
Since  fate,  agcintt  thy  better  di^poeition,  ' 

Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  throicer-out  ^ 

Of  my  poor  babe,  aecmding  to  thine  oath,—  y 

Place*  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 
There  vottp,  and  leave  it  crying  ;  amd^far  tk$  M* 


'  When  this  the  young  men  heard  me  spsak,  <ff  MM 
they  teaxfd  teemi.* 

5  J^amnablf  is  uwd  here  Rdvctttally. 

6  The  poet  foreoi  that  Paulina  was  absMrt  during  US 
king's  seir-accusation. 

7  i.  e.  a  devil  would  have  shod  tears  of  pkf,  •!•  •• 
would  have  perpetrated  such  an  action. 

8  L  e.  wcU  assured. 
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/«  counted  lost  far  ever,  Perdita, 

/  pr'i/lhee  caU't ;  for  this  ungentle  business, 

Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  n£er  shall  see 

Thy  wife  Paulina  more :  and  so,  with  shrieks, 

She  melted  into  air.     Affrighted  much, 

I  did  in  time  collect  myself;  and  thought 

This  was  so,  and  no  slumber.     Dreams  are  toys : 

Yet,  for  this  once,  yea,  superstitiously, 

I  will  be  squar'd  by  this.     I  do  believe 

Hermione  hath  suffer'd  death  ;  and  that 

Apollo  would,  this  being  indeed  the  issue 

Of  king  Polixenes,  it  should  here  be  laid, 

Either  for  life  or  death,  upon  the  earth 

Of  its  right  father. — Blossom,  speed  thee  well ! 

[Laying  down  the  Child. 
There  lie ;  and  there  thy  character  :'  there  these ; 

(Laying  down  a  Bundle. 
^  ^  ,  ease,  both   breed    thee, 

pretty, 

And  still  rest  thine. The  storm  begins  : — Poor 

wretch, 
That,  for  thy  mother's  fault,  art  thus  expos'd 
To  loss,  and  what  may  follow  I — Weep  I  cannot. 
But  my  heart  bleeds  ;  and  most  accurs'd  am  I, 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin'd  to  this. — Farewell ! 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more  ;  thou  art  like  to  have 
A  lullaby  too  rough  :  I  never  saw 
The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.    A  savage  clamour !' — 

Well  may  I  get  aboard ! This  is  the  chase  ; 

I  am  gone  for  ever.  [Exit,  pursued  by  a  Bear. 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd. 

Shep.  I  would,  there  were  no  age  between  ten 
and  three-and-twenty ;  or  that  jouth  would  sleep 
out  the  rest ;  for  there  is  nothing  m  the  between  but 
getting  wenches  with  child,  wronging  the  ancientry, 

stealing,  fighting. — Hark  you  now  ! Would  any 

but  these  boiled  brains  of  nineteen  and  two-and- 
twenty,  hunt  this  weather  ?  They  have  scared  away 
two  of  my  best  sheep  ;  which,  I  fear,  the  wolf  will 
sooner  find  than  the  master :  if  any  where  I  have 
them,  'tis  by  the  sea-side,  browzing  of  ivy.*  Good 
luck,  an't  be  thy  will !  what  have  we  here  ?  [Taking 
up  the  Child.]  Mercy  on's,  a  barne  ;  a  very  pretty 
barne !  A  boy,  or  a  child*,  I  wonder  ?  A  pretty 
one  ;  a  very  pretty  one  :  Sure  some  scape  :  though 
I  am  not  bookish,  yet  I  can  read  waitmg-gentle- 
woman  in  the  scape.  This  has  been  some  stair- 
work,  some  trunk-work,  some  behind-door  work : 
they  were  warmer  that  got  this,  than  the  poor  thing 
IS  here.  I'll  take  it  up  for  pity :  yet  I'll  tarry  till 
my  son  come;  he  hoUa'd  but  even  now.  Whoa, 
ho,  hoa ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Cfo.  Hilloa,  loa! 

Shep.  What,  art  so  near  ?  If  thoult  see  a  thing 
to  talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  come 
hither.     What  ailst  thou,  man  ? 

Clo.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea,  and  by 
land ; — ^but  I  am  not  to  say,  it  is  a  sea,  for  it  is  now 
the  sky ;  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it,  you  cannot 
thrust  a  bodkin's  point. 

Shep.  Why,  boy,  how  is  it  ? 

Clo.  I  would,  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes,  how 


'1  i.  e.  description.  The  writing  afterward  discovered 
with  Perdita. 

2  '  A  savage  clamour.'  This  clamour  was  the  cry  of 
the  dugs  and  hunters ;  then  seeing  the  bear,  he  cries  this 
is  the  chase,  i.  e.  the  animal  pursued. 

3  This  is  from  the  novel.  It  is  there  said  to  ho' sea 
ivie,  on  which  they  do  greatly  feed.' 

4  A  barm.  This  word  is  still  in  use  in  the  northern 
dialects  for  a  child.    It  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from 

I  bom,  things  born  seeming  to  answer  to  the  Latin  nati. 
'  Siee  veus  says  that  he  had  been  told '  that  in  some  of  our 
I  inland  countries  a  child  signified  a /emaZe  infant  in  con- 
I  trajiistinction  to  a  male  one  ;'  but  the  assertion  wants 
I  confirmation,  and  we  may  rather  refer  this  use  of  it  to 
1    the  simplicity  of  the  shepherd. 

5  i.  e.  swallowed  it,  as  our  ancient  topers  swallowed 
flnp-dragons. 

6  Sh<U{»peare,  who  knew  that  he  himself  designed 
Antigonus  for  an  old  man,  has  inadvertently  given  this 
knowledge  to  the  shepherd,  who  had  never  seen  him. 


it  rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore  '.  but  that's  not  to 
the  point :  O,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  souls  I 
sometimes  to  see  'em,  and  not  to  see  'em :  now  the 
ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  main-mast ;  and  anon 
swallowed"  with  yest  and  froth,  as  you'd  thrust  a 
cork  into  a  hogshead.  And  then  for  the  land  ser- 
vice,— To  see  how  the  bear  tore  out  his  shoulder- 
bone!  how  he  cried  to  me  for  help,  and  said,  his 
name  was  Antigonus,  a  nobleman : — But  to  make 
an  end  of  the  ship  : — to  see  how  the  sea  flap-dra- 
goned'  it;  but,  first,  how  the  poor  souls  roared, 
and  the  sea  mocked  them  ; — and  how  the  poor  gen- 
tleman roared,  and  the  bear  mocked  him,  both  roar- 
ing louder  than  the  sea,  or  weather. 

Shep.  'Name  of  mercy,  when  was  this,  boy  ? 

Clo.  Now,  now ;  I  have  not  winked  since  I  saw 
these  sights  :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under  water, 
nor  the  bear  half  dined  on  the  gentleman  ;  he's  at  it 
now. 

Shep.  'Would,  I  had  been  by,  to  have  helped  the 
old  man!* 

Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship  side,  to 
have  helped  her;  there  your  charity  would  have 
lacked  footing.  [Aside. 

Shep.  Heavy  matters!  heavy  matters!  but  look 
thee  here,  boy.  Now  bless  thyself;  thou  met'st 
with  things  dying,  I  with  things  new  bom.  Here's 
a  sight  for  thee  ;  Look  thee,  a  bearing-cloth'  for  a 
squire's  child !  Look  thee  here  :  take  up,  take  up, 
boy ;  open't.  So,  let's  see ;  It  was  told  me,  I 
should  be  rich,  by  the  fairies  :  this  is  some  change- 
ling :' — open't :  What's  within,  boy  ? 

Clo.  You're  a  made*  old  man ;  if  the  sins  of 
your  youth  are  forgiven  you,  you're  well  to  live. 
Gold!  all  gold! 

Shep.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  'twill  prove  so  : 
up  with  it,  keep  it  close ;  home,  home,  the  next'** 
way.  We  are  lucky,  boy ;  and  to  be  so  still,  re- 
quires nothing  but  secrecy, — Let  my  sheep  go  :— 
Come,  good  twy,  the  next  way  home. 

Clo.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings ; 
I'll  go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman, 
and  how  much  he  hath  eaten :  they  are  never 
curst,"  but  when  they  are  hungry:  if  there  be  any 
of  him  left,  I'll  bury  it. 

Shep.  That's  a  good  deed ;  If  thou  may'st  dis- 
cern by  that  which  is  left  of  him,  what  he  is,  fetch 
me  to  the  sight  of  him. 

Clo.  Marry,  will  I :  and  you  shall  help  to  put 
him  i'  the  ground. 

Shep.  'Tis  a  lucky  day,  boy ;  and  we'll  do  good 
deeds  on't.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

Enter  Time,  as  Chorus. 
Time.  I, — that   please  some,   try  all;    both   joy 
and  terror. 
Of  good  and  bad  ;  that  msdie,  and  unfold  error,"— 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  use  my  wings.     Impute  it  not  a  crime, 
To  me,  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years,**  and  leave  the  growth  untrie  I 
Of  that  wide  gap  ;'*  since  it  is  in  my  power 

7  A  bearing-cloth,  is  the  mantle  of  fine  cloth,  in  which 
a  child  was  carried  to  be  baptized.  » 

8  A  changeling.  Some  child  left  behind  by  the 
fairies,  in  the  room  of  one  which  they  had  stolen. 

9  The  old  copies  read  mad.  The  emendation  is 
Theobald's. 

10  i.  e.  nearest. 

11  Curst  here  signifies  mischievous.  The  old  adage 
says,  'Curst  cows  have  short  horns.' 

12  Departed  time  renders  jnany  facts  obscure,  and  in 
that  sense  is  the  cause  of  error.  Time  to  come  brings 
discoveries  with  it. 

13  It  is  certain  that  Shakspeare  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  Uncs  of  the  drama,  as  they  are  called,  but 
disregarded,  nay  wilfully  departed  from  them,  and 
'  snatch'd  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.'  His  pro- 
ductions are  not  therefore  to  be  tried  by  such  laws. 

14  i.e.  leave  unexamined  the  progress  of  the  inter- 
mediate time  which  filled  up  the  gap  in  Perdjta's  story. 
The  reasoning  oi  T%me  is  not  very  clear ;  he  ceems  to 
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To  o'erthrow  law,  and  in  one  seli^born  hour 

To  plant  and  o'erwhelm  custom  :  Let  me  pass 

The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was, 

Or  what  is  now  received  :  I  witness  to 

The  times  that  brought  them  in ;  so  shall  I  do 

To  the  freshest  thin^  now  reigning  :  and  make  stale 

The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 

Now  seems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowing, 

I  turn  my  glass ;  and  give  my  scene  such  growing, 

As  you  haS  slept  between.     Leontes  leaving 

The  etTscts  of  his  fond  jealousies  ;  so  grieving, 

That  111  shuts  up  himself;  imagine  me,^ 

Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 

In  fair  Bohemia ;  and  remember  well, 

I  mentioned  a  son  o'  the  king's,  which  Florizel 

I  now  name  to  yuu  ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 

To  speak  of  Ferdita,  now  grown  in  grace 

K<^al  with  wond'ring  :  What  of  her  ensues, 

I  list  not  prophesy  ;  but  let  Time's  news 

Be  known,  when  'tis  brought  forth : — a  shepherd's 

daughter, 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follows  afler, 
Is  the  argument'  of  time  :  Of  this  allow,* 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ere  now; 
If  never  yet,  that  Time  himself  doth  say. 
He  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may.  [Exit. 

SCENE  I.     TV  name.     A  Room  in  the  Palace  of 

PolLxenes.     Enter  Polixeres  and  Camillo. 

Pol.  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  be  no  more  im- 
portunate :  'lis  a  sickness,  denying  thee  any  thing ; 
a  death,  to  grant  this. 

Cam.  It  IS  fifteen*  years,  since  I  saw  my  country  : 
though  I  have,  for  the  roost  part,  been  aired  abroad, 
I  desire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Besides,  tlie  peni- 
tent king,  my  msister,  hath  sent  for  me :  to  whose 
feeling  sorrows  I  might  be  some  allay,  or  I  o'er- 
weca  to  think  so ;  which  is  another  spur  to  my 
departure. 

Pol.  As  thou  lovest  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out 
the  rest  of  thy  services,  by  leaving  rac  now :  the 
need  I  have  of  thee,  thine  own  goodness  hath  made  ; 
better  not  to  have  had  thee,  than  thus  to  want  (hce  : 
thou,  having  made  me  businesses,  which  nooe  with- 
out thee  can  sufficiently  manage,  must  either  stay 
to  execute  them  thyself,  or  take  away  with  tlice  tlic 
very  services  thou  liast  done  :  which  if  I  have  not 
enough  con^'dcred,  (as  too  much  I  cannot,)  to  be 
more  thankful  to  thee,  shall  be  my  study ;  and  my 
profit  therein,  the  heaping  friendships.*  Of  tJiat 
fatal  country,  Sicilia,  pr'ythee  speak  no  more :  whose 
very  naming  punishes  mc  with  the  remembrance  of 
that  penitent,  as  thou  call'st  him,  and  reconciled 
king,  my  brother :  whose  loss  of  his  most  precious 
fjueen  aiid  children,  are  even  now  to  be  afresh  la- 
mented. Say  to  mo,  when  saVst  thou  the  prince 
Florizel,  my  son  ?  ICings  are  no  less  unhappy,  their 
issue  not  being  gracious,  than  they  are  in  losing  them, 
when  they  have  approved  their  virtues. 

Cam.  ^ir,  it  is  tiireo  days  since  I  saw  the  prince  : 
What  his  happier  affairs  may  be,  are  to  me  un- 
known :  but  I  have  missiiigly  noted,*  he  is  of  late 
much  retired  from  court ;  and  is  less  frequent  to  his 
princely  exercises,  than  formerly  he  hath  appeared. 

Pol.  I  have  considered  so  much,  C amnio ;  and 
with  some  care  ;  so  far,  that  I  have  eyes  under  my 


ser^-ice,  which  look   upon  his  removedneas;   froni 
whom  I  have  this  intelligence ;  That  he  is  sekkm 
from  the  house  of  a  most  homely  shepherd ;  a  maa,  ^- 
they  say,  that  from  vary  nothing,  and  heyond  the 
imagination  of  his  neigiibours,  is  grown  into  an  iii>> 
spe^iable  estate. 

Cam.  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who  hatb 
a  daughter  of  most  rare  note  :  the  report  of  her  is  j 
extended  more  than  can  be  thought  to  begin  frooi  ~ 
such  a  cottage. 

Pol.  That's  likewise  part  of  my  intelligence. 
But,  I  fear  the  angle''  that  plucks  our  son  thither. 
Thou  shalt  accompany  us  to  the  place :  where  we 
will,  not  appearing  what  we  are,  have  some  ques^i 
tion  with  the  shepherd ;  from  whose  simplicity,  I  / 
think  it  not  imeasy  to  get  the  cause  of  my  son's 
resort  thither.  Pr'ythee,  be  my  present  partner  io 
this  business,  and  lay  aside  the  Uioughts  of^  Sicilia. 

Com.  I  willingly  oboy  your  command. 

Pol.  My  best  Camillo'. — We  must  disguise  oww 
selves.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IT.     TTu  same.    A  Road  near  the  Shep. 
herd's  Cottage.    Enter  AcxoLrctjs,*  singing. 
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fVhen  d<^odds  begin  to  peer, 

With  heigk  !  the  doxy  over  the  dale, — 
fVhi/,  then  comes  in  the  tweel  o*  the  year ; 

JFhr  the  red  blood  reigns  m  the  winter's  pale.* 
The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge. — 

nith  hey  :  the  tweet  birds,  O,  how  Aey  ting  I 
Doth  set  my  pugging^"  tooA  on  edge  ; 

Fbr  a  quart  ^  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  Idng. 
TV  lark,  that  tirr<hlirra  chants, — 

IVith,  hey  !  with  hey  !  the  thrush  and  Ihejiy  :— 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts,*^ 

fVhSe  we  He  tumbling  in  the  hay.  ^ 

I  have  served   Prince   Florizel,   and,  in  my  tioM^ 
wore  three-pile  ;'*  but  now  I  am  out  of  service. 

But  sh(dl  I  go  mourn,  for  that  my  dear  ? 
The  wde  moon  shines  by  night  : 

And  uJnen  I  wander  here  and  thertt 
I  then  do  moat  go  right. 

If  tinkers  mm  hm.e  UoM  to  Gve^ 
And  bear  the  tow-ikin  budget ; 

Then  my  account  I  well  may  givtt  . 
And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 
My  trafiick  is  sheets  ;  when  the  kite  builds,  look  to 
lesser  linen."      My  father  named  me  Autolycns; 
who,  being,  as  I  am,  littered  under  Murcury,  wM 
likewise  a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles :  With 
die,  and  drab,  I   purchased  this  caparison  ;  and  n^ 
revenue  is  the  silly  cheat  :**  Gallows,  and  knock,  an 
too  powerful  on  the  highway :    beating,  and   bang* 
ing,  are  terrors  to  me ;  for  tne  life  to  come,  I  sleep 
out  the  thought  of  it. — A  prize '.  a  prize  ' 
£>i/«r  Clown. 

Clo.  Let  mo  see; — Every 'leven  wether — tods;** 
every  tod  yields-— pound  and  odd  shillinc ;  fifleM 
hundred  shorn, — What  comes  the  wool  to  ? 

Aui.  If  tiie  springe  hold,  the  cock's  mine. 

[Aside. 

Clo.  I  cannot  do  it  without  counters.** — Let  me 
see  ;  what  am  I  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  ftWfl? 
TVee  pound  of  sugar ;  Jive  pound  of  cunrmls:  rim 


mean,  that  he  who  overthrows  everything,  and  makes 
as  well  as  overwhelms  custom,  may  surely  Infringe 
the  laws  of  custom  as  they  are  made  by  him. 

1  i.  e.  imagine  texih  me.  It  is  a  French  idiom  which 
Shakspeare  has  played  upon  in  the  Taming  of  the 
Shrew. 

3  Argvment,  subject.  S  1.  e.  approve. 

4  It  should  be  sixteen,  as  Time  has  just  stated,  and 
future  passages  have  it. 

5  Heaping  friendships,  friendly  ofEces. 

fl  Misrin^ly  noted,  observed  at  intervals. 

7  Angle  is  here  used  for  the  bait,  or  line  and  hook, 
that  draws  his  son  lilce  a  fish  away. 

8  Autolycus  was  the  son  of  Mercury,  and  as  famous 
for  all  the  arts  of  fraud  and  thievery  as  liis  father. 

9  i.  e.  '  the  red,  the  spring  blood  now  reigns  over  the 
parts  lately  under  tlie  dominion  of  uiinter.'  A  paJe 
was  a  division,  a  place  set  apart  tiom  another,  as  the 


English  pale,  the  pale  of  the  church.  The  words  Mb 
andf  red  were  used  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis.  Th* 
gUne  of  spring  reigns  over  the  paleness  of  winter. 

10  A  puggard  was  a  cant  name  for  some  kind  of  thief 

11  Aunt  was  a  cant  word  fur  a  battd  or  (mi/. 
13  i.  e.  rich  velvet,  so  called. 

13  Autotyciis  means  that  his  practice  wasfojtts/ 
sheets  :  leaving  the  smaller  linen  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  kites,  who  will  sometimes  carry  it  off  to  Una 
their  nests. 

14  Tlie  silly  cJteat  is  one  of  the  slang  terms  belong 
ing  to  conev-calching  or  thievery.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
meant  picihng  of  pockets. 

15  Every  eleven  sheen  will  produce  a  tod  or  twsnty- 
eight  pounds  of  wool.  The  price  of  a  tod  of  wool  was 
about  SOorSSj.  in  1581. 

18  Counters  were  circular  pieces  of  base  metal,  an- 
ciently used  by  the  illiterate  to  adjust  their  reckonni*. 
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—What  will  this  sbter  of  mine  do  with  rice? 
But  my  father  hath  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast, 
and  she  lays  it  on.  She  hath  made  me  four-and- 
twenty  nosegays  for  the  shearers :  three-man  song- 
men^  all,  and  very  good  ones ;  but  they  are  most 
of  them  means*  and  bases :  but  one  Puritan 
amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to  hornpipes. 
I  must  have  saffron,  to  colour  the  warden  pies;" 
mace, — dates, — none  ;  that's  out  of  my  note  :  nut- 
megs, seven;  a  race,  or  tioo,  of  ginger;  but  that  I 
may  beg  •,—four  pound  of  prunes,  and  as  many  of 
raisins  (r  the  sun. 

Aut,  O,  that  ever  I  was  bom ! 

[Grovelling  on  the  ground. 

Clo.  V  the  name  of  me, — 

Aut.  O,  help  me,  help  me !  pluck  but  off  these 
rags ;  and  then,  death,  death ! 

Clo.  Alack,  poor  soul !  thou  hast  need  of  more 
rags  to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  these  off. 

Aut.  O  sir,  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offends 
me  more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received ;  which 
are  mighty  ones  and  millions. 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  man !  a  million  of  beating  may 
come  to  a  great  matter. 

Aut.  I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money 
and  apparel  ta'en  from  me,  and  these  detestable 
things  put  upon  me. 

Clo.  What,  by  a  horse-man,  or  a  foot-man  ? 

Aut.  A  foot-maui,  sweet  sir,  a  foot-main. 

Clo.  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  foot-man,  by  the  gar- 
ments he  hath  left  with  thee ;  if  this  be  a  horse- 
man's coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  service.  Lend 
me  thy  hand,  I'll  help  thee ;  come,  lend  me  thy 
hand.  [Helping  him  up. 

Aut.  O !  good  sir,  tenderly,  oh ! 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  soul ! 

Aut.  O,  good  sir,  softly,  good  sir :  I  fear,  sir,  my 
■houlder-blade  is  out. 

Clo.  How  now  ?  canst  stand  ? 

Aut.  Softly,  dear  sir ;  [picks  his  pocket]  good 
tar,  sofdy  ;  you  ha'  done  me  a  charitable  office. 

Clo.  Dost  lack  any  money  ?  I  have  a  little  money 
for  thee. 

Aut.  No,  good  sweet  sir ;  no,  I  beseech  you,  sir ; 
I  have  a  kinsman  not  past  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
hence,  unto  whom  I  was  going ;  I  shall  there  have 
money,  or  any  thing  I  want :  Offer  me  no  money,  I 
pray  you :  that  kills  my  heart.* 

Clo.  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that  robbed 
you? 

Aut.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go 
about  with  trol-my  dames:*  I  knew  him  once  a 
servant  of  the  prince;  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for 
which  of  his  virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certainly 
whipped  out  of  the  court. 

Cfo.  His  vices,  you  would  say ;  there's  no  virtue 
whipped  out  of  the  court :  they  cherish  it,  to  make 
it  stay  there ;  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide.* 

Aut.  Vices  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  this  man 
well:  he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer;  then  a 
process-server,  a  bailiff;  then  he  compassed  a  mo- 
tion'^ of  the  prodigal  son,  and  married  a  tinker's 

1  i.  e.  singers  of  catches  in  three  parts. 

2  Means  are  tenors. 

3  Wardens  are  a  large  sort  of  pear,  called  in  French 
Poires  de  Garde,  because,  being  a  late  hard  pear,  they 
may  be  kept  very  long.  It  is  said  that  their  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  Anglo  Saxon  leearden,  to  preserve. 
They  are  now  called  baking-pears,  and  are  generally 
coloured  with  cochineal  instead  of  saffron,  as  of  old. 

4  Dame  Quickly,  speaking  of  Falstaff,  says  :— '  the 
king  hath  kiUed  his  heart.' 

5  '  TVoi-my  dames.'  The  old  English  title  of  this 
game  was  pigeon-holes ;  as  the  arches  in  the  board 
through  which  the  balls  are  to  be  rolled  resemble  the 
cavities  made  for  pigeons  in  a  dove-house. 

6  'Abide,'  only  sojourn,  or  dwell  for  a  time. 

7  '  He  compassed  a  motion,'  <Scc. ;  he  obtained  a  pup- 
pet-show, <&c. 

8  Prig,  another  cant  phrase  for  the  order  of  thieves. 
Harman  in  his  Caveat  for  Cursetor,  1573,  calls  a  horse- 
stealer '  a  prigger  of  pranceis  ;  for  to  prigge  in  their 
language  is  to  steale.' 

9  i.  e.  dismissed  from  the  society  of  rogues. 


wife  within  a  mile  where  my  land  and  living  lies ; 
and,  having  flown  over  many  knavish  professions, 
he  settled  only  in  rogue:  some  call  him  Autolycus. 

Clo.  Out  upon  huu !  Prig,"  for  my  life,  prig :  he 
haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-batings. 

Aut.  Very  true,  sir,  he  sir,  he ;  that's  the  rogue, 
tliat  put  me  mto  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bohemia ; 
if  you  had  but  looked  big,  and  spit  at  him,  he'd 
have  run. 

Aut.  I  must  confess  to  you  sir,  I  am  no  fighter : 
I  am  false  of  heart  that  way ;  and  that  he  knew,  I 
warrant  him. 

Clo.  How  do  you  now  ? 

Aut.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was ;  I  can 
stand,  and  walk  :  I  will  even  take  my  leave  of  you, 
and  pace  softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Clo.  Shall  1  bring  thee  on  the  way? 

Aut.  No,  good-faced  sir  :  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well ;  I  must  go  buy  spices 
for  our  sheep-shearing. 

Aut.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir! — [Exit  Clovm.J 
Your  purse  is  not  hot  enough  to  purchase  your 
spice.  I'll  be  with  you  at  your  sheep-shearing  too : 
If  I  make  not  this  cheat  bring  out  another,  and  the 
shearers  prove  sheep,  let  me  be  unrolled,*  and  my 
name  put  in  the  book  of  virtue ! 

Jog  on,  jog  on,  the  foot-path  way, 
And  merrily  hent^°  the  stile-a  : 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.  [JExit. 

SCENE  III.     The  same.    A  Shepherd's  Cottage. 
Enter  Florizel  arid  Perdiia. 

Flo.  These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of 
you 
Do  give  a  life ;  no  shepherdess,  but  Flora, 
Peering  in  April's  front.     This  your  sheep-shearing 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  patty  gods, 
And  you  the  queen  on't. 

Per.  Sir,  my  gracious  lord. 

To  chide  at  your  extremes,**  it  not  becomes  me; 
O,  pardon,  that  I  name  them  ;  your  high  self. 
The  gracious  mark"  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing ;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid, 
Most  goddess-like  prank'd  up :  But  that  our  feasts 
In  every  mess  have  folly,  and  the  feeders 
Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attired  ;  sworn,  I  think, 
To  show  myself  a  glass.** 

Flo.  I  bless  the  time, 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  fathers  ground. 

Per.  Now  Jove  afford  you  cause  " 

To  me,  the  difference**  forges  dread ;  yotu"  great- 
ness 
Hath  not  been  used  to  fear.     Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think,  your  father,  by  some  accident, 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did :  O,  the  fates ! 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work,  so  noble. 
Vilely  bound  up  ?*•  What  would  he  say?  Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

10  To  hent  the  stile  is  to  take  the  stile.  It  comes 
from  the  Saxon  herUan. 

11  i.  e.  the  extravagance  of  his  conduct  in  disguising 
himself  in  shepherd's  clothes,  while  he  pranked  her 
up  most  gooddess-like. 

12  The  gracious  mark  of  the  land  is  tJte  object  of  all 
men's  notice  and  expectation. 

13  '  To  show  myself  a  glass.'  She  probably  means, 
that  the  prince,  by  the  rustic  habit  he  wears,  seems  as 
if  he  had  sworn  to  show  her  as  in  a  glass  how  she  ought 
to  be  dressed,  instead  of  being  so  goddess-like  prank'd 
up.  And  were  it  not  for  the  license  and  folly  which 
custom  had  made  familiar  at  such  feasts,  as  that  of 
sheep-shearing,  when  mimetic  sports  were  allowable, 
she  should  blush  to  see  him  so  attired. 

14  Meaning  the  difference  between  his  rank  and 
hers. 

15  '  Vilely  bound  up.'  This  was  a  metaphor  na- 
tural  enough  to  a  writer,  though  not  exactly  suitable 
in  the  mouth  of  Perdita.  Shakspeare  has  repeated  it 
Biore  than  once  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
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Act  IT. 


Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.     The  gods  themselves, 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them  :*  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd  ;  the  green  Neptune 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;  and  the  fire-rub'd  god, 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain, 
As  I  seem  now  :  Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer  ; 
Nor  in  a  way  so  chaste  :  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour  ;  nor  my  lusts 
Burn  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per.  O  but  dear*  sir, 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  'tis 
Opposed,  as  it  must  be  by  the  power  o'  the  king : 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities, 
Which  then  will  speak ;  that  you  must  change  this 

purpose, 
Or  I  my  life. 

Mo.  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

With  these  forc'd*  thoughts,  I  pr'ylhee,  darKen  not 
The  mirth  o'  the  feast :  Or  I'll  l>e  thine,  my  fair, 
Or  not  my  father's  :  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  anything  to  any,  if 
I  be  not  tliine :  to  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Though  destiny  say,  no.     Be  merry,  gentle ; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these,  with  any  thing 
That  you  behold  the  while.   Your  guests  are  coining : 
Lift  u|>  your  countenance  ;  as  it  were  the  day 
Of  cplebraiion  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come. 

Per.  O  lady  fortune, 

Stand  you  auspicious ! 
Enter  Shepherd,  vnth  Polixekes  and  Camillo, 

diaguisea;  Clown,  Mopsa,  Dorcas,  and  other*. 

Flo.  See,  your  guests  approach : 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly, 
And  let's  be  red  with  mirtli . 

Shep.  Fye, daughter!  when  my  old  wife  Uv'd,  upon 
This  day,  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Both  dame  and  servant :  welcoin'd  all :  serv'd  all : 
Would  sing  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn  :  now  here. 
At  upper  end  o'  the  table,  now  i'  iho  middle ; 
On  his  shoulder,  and  his  ;  her  face  o'  fire 
With  labour ;  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it. 
She  would  to  each  one  sip  :  You  are  retired, 
As  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hostess  of  tlie  meeting ;  Pray  you,  bi<l 
These  unknown  friends  to  us  welcome  :  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  knu>vn. 
Come,  quench  your  blushes  ;  and  present  yourself 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'er  Uie  feast :  Come  on. 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing, 
As  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

Per.  Welcome,  sir!     [To Pot. 

It  is  is  my  father's  will  I  should  take  on  mo 
The  hostesship  o'  the  day  : — Your're  welcome,  sir ! 

[To  Camillo. 
Give  mo  those   flowers  tlicrc,  Dorcas. — Reverend 

sirs. 
For  jrou  there's  rosemary,  and  rue ;  these  keep 


1  This  speech  is  almost  literally  taken  from  the 
novel. 
8  Dear  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  copy. 

3  i.  e.  far-fetched,  not  arising  from  present  objects. 

4  i.  e.  appearance  and  smell.  Rue,  being  used  in  ex- 
orcisms, was  called  herb  of  grace,  and  rosemary  was 
supposed  to  strengthen  the  memory,  it  is  prescribed  for 
that  purpose  in  the  ancient  herbals.  Ophelia  distributes 
the  same  plants  with  the  same  attributes. 

5  For  again  in  the  sense  of  cause. 

6  Surely  there  is  no  referencfi  here  to  the  Impractica- 
ble pretence  of  producing  flowers  by  art  to  rival  those 
of  nature,  as  Steevens  supposed.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  common  practice  of  pro<iucing  by  art  particular  va- 
rieties of  colours  on  flowers,  especially  on  carnations. 

7  In  the  folio  edition  it  is  spelt  GillyvoTs.  Geloferor 
glllofer  was  the  old  name  for  the  whole  class  of  carna- 
tions, pinks,and  sweetwilliams;  from  the  French girofe. 
There  were  also  stock-golofers,  and  wall-gelofers.  The 
variegated  gilliflowers  or  carnations,  being  considered 
as  a  produce  of  art,  were  properly  called  nature's  bat- 
tardt,  and  being  streaked  with  white  and  red,  Perdita 
considers  them  a  proper  emblem  of  a  painted  or  immo- 
dest woman ;  and  therefore  declines  to  meddle  with 


Seeming,  and  saveur,^  all  the  winter  long : 
Grace,  and  remembrance,  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing ! 

P(d.  Shepherdeu, 

(A  fair  one  are  you,)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
With  flowers  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient^— 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — the  fairest  flowers  o'the 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streak'd  gilliflowers, 
Wliich  some  call  nature's  bastards  :  of  that  kind 
Our  rustic  garden's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 
To  get  slips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

Doyou  neglect  them  7 

Per.  For*  I  have  heard  it  said, 

There  is  an  art,*  which,  in  their  piedness,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say,  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean  :  so,  o'er  that  art. 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.    You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  mamr 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  ;  This  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature,— change  it  rather  :jNit 
The  art  itself  is  nature. 

Per.  So  it  is. 

Pol.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gilliflowers,* 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Per.  m  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them  : 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say,  'twere  well :  and  only  thero> 

fore 
Desire  to  breed  by  me. — Here's  flowers  for  you ; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  with  the  suo, 
And  with  him  rises  weeping  ;*  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age  :  You  are  very  wetoooM. 

Cam.  I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  your  flodc^ 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

i'er.  Out,  alas ! 

You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through. — Now,  my 

fairest  friend, 
I  would,  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day  ;  and  yours  ;  and  yours ; 
That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 
Your  maidenlieads  growing  : — O  Proserp'ma,         * 
For  the  flowers  now,  tliat,  friehted,  tliou  let'st  fall 
From  Dis's*  waggon !  datibdus, 
That  come  before  the  sw  allow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty  ;  vioiets.  dim 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes," 
Or  Cytherea's  breatli ;  pale  primroses, 
That  die  unmarried,"  ere  they  can  behold 


J 


them.  She  connecU  the  gardener's  art  of  \-aryiiig  ths 
colours  of  these  flowers  with  the  art  of  painting  ths 
face,  a  fashion  very  prevalent  in  Shakspeare's  time. 
Tills  Is  Mr.  Donee's  very  ingenious  solution  of  this 
riddle,  which  had  embarrass^  Mr.  Steevens. 

8  '  Some  call  it  spomus  .»o/if,  the  spowse  of  the  snniM, 
because  it  sleeps  and  is  awakened  with  him.'— i»p»o»'» 
Notable  Things,  book,  vi. 

9  See  Ovid's  Metam,  b.  v. — 

' ut  summa  vestem  laxavit  »b  ora 

CoUecti  flores  tunicis  cecidere  remissls  ;' 

or  the  whole  pissage  as  translated  by  Goldlng,  «M 

given  in  the  Variorum  Shnkspeare. 

10  Johnson  had  not  suffirienf  imagination  ' 
hend  this  exquisite  passage,  he  thought  ll 
had  mistaken  Juno  tor  Pallas,  and  says ,  th.. 

than  an  eyelid  is  an  odd  image  !'  But  the  eves  oi  junv 
were  as  remarkable  as  those  of  Pallas,  and 

' of  a  beauty  never  yet 

Etiuallcd  in  height  of  tinctur*.' 
The  beauties  of  Greece  and  other  .\sialic  nn' 
their  eyelids  of  an  obscure  violet  colour  '■ 

some  unguent,  which  was  doubtless  pertuuv-a  

those  for  the  hair,  *c.  mentioned  bv  AlheniPiis. 

11  Perhaps  the  true  explanation  of  this  passace  m»T 
be  deduced  from  the  subjoined  verses  in  the  origmw 
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Bright  Phoebus  in  his  stren^h,  a  malady 
Most  incident  to  maids  ;  bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown-imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 
The  flower-de-luce  bein"  one !  O,  these  I  Isick, 
To  make  you  garlands  of;  and,  my  sweet  friend, 
To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

/Ys.  What  ?  like  a  corse  ? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on ; 
Not  like  a  corse  :  or  if, — not  to  be  buried. 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms.     Come,  take  your 

flowers : 
Methinks,  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun'  pastorals  :  sure,  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo.  What  you  do, 

Still  betters  what  is  done.    When  you  speaJc,  sweet, 
I'd  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  you  sing, 
I'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so  ;  and  for  the  ordering  your  affairs, 
To  sing  them  too  :  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so,  and  own 
No  other  function  :  Each  your  doing, 
S«  singular  in  each  particular, 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

Per.  O  Doricles, 

Your  praises  are  too  large  :  but  that  your  youth. 
And  the  true  blood,  which  fairly  peeps  through  it,' 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd, 
Wim  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Doricles,- 
Yoii  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think,  you  have 

As  little  skill  to  fear,*  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't. — But,  come,  our  dance,  I  pray  : 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita :  so  turtles  pair, 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I'll  swear  for  'em.* 

Pol.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green-sward :  nothing  she  does,  or  seems. 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  something. 

That  makes  her  blood  look  out :  Good  sooth,  she  is 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clo.  Come  on,  strike  up. 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress :  marry,  garlic, 
To  mend  her  kissing  with. 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time  ! 

Clo.  Not  a  word,  a  word;    we  stand  upon  our 
manners.* — 
Come,  strike  up.  [Music, 

Here  a  dance  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 

Pol.  Prav,  good  shepherd,  what 
Pair  swain  is  this,  which  dances  with  your  daughter? 

Shep.  They  call  him  Doricles,  and  he  boasts  himself 
To  have  a  worthy  feeding  :*  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  believe  it ; 
He    looks    like    sooth  :•    He    says    he   loves    my 
daughter; 


edition  of  Milton's  Lycidas,  which  he  subsequently 
omitted,  and  altered  the  epithet  untoedded  to  forsaken 
in  the  preceding  line  : 

'Bring  the  rathe  primrose  that  un wedded  dies. 
Colouring  the  pah  cheek  of  unenjoy'd  love.' 
■Every  reader  will  see  that  the  'texture  and  sentiments' 
,are  derived  from  Shakspeare  ;  and  it  serves  as  a  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  his  meaning. 

1  Thus  Marlow  in  his  Hero  and  Leander ; — 

'  Through  whose  white  skin  softer  than  soundest  sleep, 
With  damask  eyes  the  ruby  blood  doth  peep.' 

2  i.  e.  you  ais  little  know  how  to  fear  that  I  am  false, 
as,  <fcc. 

3  Johnson  would  transfer  this  speech  to  the  king,  and 
Ritson  would  read  '  swear  for  one.'  Mr.  Douce  has 
justly  observed  that  no  change  is  necessary.  It  is  no 
more  than  a  common  phrase  of  acquiescence,  like  '  I'll 
tottrrant  you.' 

4  i.  e.  we  are  now  on  our  good  behaviour. 

5  A  valuable  tract  of  pasturage.  6  Truth. 

7  That  is  dexterously,  nimbly. 

8  The  trade  of  a  milliner  was  formerly  carried  on  by 
men  exclusively 

9  '  With  a  hie  dildo  dill,  and  a  diUo  dee,'  is  the  bur- 


I  think  so  too ;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand,  and  read, 
As  'twere,  my  daughter's  eyes;  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think,  there  is  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose. 
Who  loves  another  best. 
Pol.  She  dances  featly.'* 

Shep,  So  she  does  any  thing ;  though  I  report  it, 
That  should  be  silent ;  if  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bring  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

ETiler  a  Servant. 
Serv.  O  master,  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedler  at 
the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after  a  tabor 
and  pipe ;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  move  you :  he 
sings  several  tunes,  faster  than  you'll  tell  money; 
he  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and  all  men's 
ears  grew  to  his  tunes. 

Clo,  He  could  never  come  better ;  he  shall  come 
in  :  I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well ;  if  it  be  doleful 
matter,  merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing 
indeed,  and  sung  lamentably. 

Serv,  He  hath  songs,  for  man,  or  woman,  of  all 
sizes ;  no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with 
gloves:'  he  has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids; 
so  without  bawdry,  which  is  strange ;  with  such  de- 
licate burdens  of  dildos  and  fadings  ;•  jump  her 
and  thump  Iter ;  and  where  some  stretch-mouth's 
rascal  would,  as  it  were,  mean  mischief,  and  break 
a  foul  gap  into  the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to 
answer.  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man;  puts 
him  off",  slights  him,  with  Whoop,  do  me  rw  harm, 
good  man,^'^ 

Pol,  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 

Clo,  Believe  me  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable 
conceited  fellow.     Has  he  any  unbraided  wares  ?'  • 

Serv,  He  hath  ribbands  of  all  the  colours  i'  the 
rainbow;  points,*'  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in 
Bohemia  can  learnedly  handle,  though  they  come 
to  him  by  the  gross;  inkles,'*  caddisses,'*  cambrics, 
lawns  :  why,  he  sings  them  over,  as  they  were  gods 
or  goddesses ;  you  would  think,  a  smock  were  a 
she-angel;  he  so  chants  to  the  sleeve-hand,"  and 
the  work  about  the  square  on't." 

Clo,  Pr'ythee,  bring  him  in ;  and  let  him  ap- 
proach singing. 

Per,  Forewarn  him,  that  he  use  no  scurrilous 
words  in  his  tunes. 

Clo.  You  have  of  these  pedlers,  that  have  more 
in  'em  than  you'd  think,  sister. 

Per.  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 
Enter  AtTTOLYCUS,  singing, 
Lavm,  OS  white  as  driven  snow  ; 
Cyprus,  black  as  e'er  was  craw  ; 
Gloves,  as  sioeet  as  damask  roses ; 
Masks  for  faces,  and  for  noses ; 
BugleSrcuxlet,  necklace-amber, 
Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber ;"  , 

Golden  quoifs,  and  stomachers, 
Far  my  lads  to  give  their  dears ; 
Pins,  and  poking-sticks  of  steel, ^* 
What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 


den  of  an  old  ballad  or  two.  Fading  is  also  another 
burden  to  a  ballad  found  in  Shirley's  Bird  in  a  Cage  ; 
and  perhaps  to  others.  It  is  also  the  name  gfiven  to  an 
Irish  dance,  probably  from  fadan,  I  whistle,  as  it  was 
danced  to  the  pipes. 

10  This  was  also  the  burden  of  an  old  ballad. 

11  i.  e.  undamaged  wares,  true  and  good.  This  word 
has  sadly  perplexed  the  commentators,  who  have  all 
left  the  reader  in  the  dark  as  to  the  true  meaning.  The 
quotation  by  Stee  vens  from  'Any  Thing;  for  a  Quiet  Life' 
ought  to  have  led  to  a  right  explanation  : — '  She  says 
that  you  sent  ware  which  is  not  warrantable,  braided 
ware,  and  that  you  give  not  Londop  measure.' 

12  Points,  upon  which  lies  the  quibble,  were  laces 
with  tags. 

13  A  kind  of  tape. 

14  A  kind  of  ferret  or  worsted  lace. 

15  Sleeve-hand,  the  cuffs,  or  wristband. 

16  The  work  about  the  bosom  of  it. 

17  Amber,  of  which  necklaces  were  made  fit  to  per- 
fume a  lady's  chamber. 

18  These  poking-sticks  are  described  by  Stubbes  in  his 
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Come,  huy  of  me,  come;  come  buy,  come  buy ; 
Buy,  lads,  or  else  yowr  lasset  cry ; 
Come  buy,  &c. 

Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  thou 
shouldst  take  no  money  of  me  ;  but  being  enthrall'd 
as  I  am,  it  will  also  be  the  bondage  of  certain  ri- 
bands and  gloves. 

Mop.  I  was  promis'd  them  against  the  feast ;  but 
ftiey  come  not  too  late  now. 

Dor.  He  hath  promised  you  more  than  that,  or 
there  be  liars. 

Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promised  you: 
may  be,  he  has  paid  you  more ;  which  will  shame 
you  to  ^ve  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  ?  will 
they  wear  their  plackets,  where  they  should  bear 
their  faces?  Is  there  not  milking-time,  when  you 
are  going  to  bed,  or  kiln-hole,'  to  whistle  off  these 
secrets ;  but  you  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all 
our  guests  ?  Tis  well,  they  are  whispering  :  Cla- 
moHr  your  tongues,*  and  not  a  word  more. 

Mop.  I  have  done.  Come,  you  promised  me  a 
tawdry  lace,*  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves.* 

Clo.  Have  I  not  toU  thee,  how  I  was  cozened 
by  the  way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 
'  Aut.  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozeners  abroad  ; 
therefore  it  behooves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo.  Fear  not  thou  man,  thou  snalt  lose  nothing 
here. 

Aut.  I  hope  80,  sir ;  for  I  hare  ftbout  me  many 
parcels  of  charge. 

Clo.  What  hast  here  ?  ballads  ? 

Mop.  'Pray  now,  buy  some :  I  love  a  ballad  in 
print,  a'-life  ;  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  tnie. 

Aut.  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleiiil  time.  How  a 
usurer's  wife  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money- 
bags at  a  burden  ;  and  now  she  longed  to  eat  adders' 
heads,  and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Mop.  Is  it  true  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Very  true ;  and  but  a  month  old. 

Jhr.  Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer  ! 

Aut.  Here's  the  midwife's  name  to't,  one  mistress 
Taleporter ;  and  five  or  six  honest  wives'  that  were 
present :  Why  should  I  carry  Ues  abroad  ? 

Mop.  'Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by  :  And  let's  first  see  more 
ballads  ;  we'll  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut.  Here's  another  ballad,  of  a  fish,  that  ap- 
peared upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the  fourscore 
of  April,  forty  thousand  fathom  above  water,  and 
■ung  this  ballad  against  the  hard  heartu  of  maids ; 
it  was  thought,  she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turned 
into  a  cold  fish,  fbr  she  would  not  exchange  flesh 
with  one  that  loved  her :  The  ballad  is  very  pitiful 
and  as  true.* 

Dor.  Is  it  true,  think  you? 

Aut.  Five  justices'  hands  at  it;   and  witnesses, 
more  than  my  pack  will  hold. 
Clo.  Lay  it  oy  too  :  another. 


i 


Aut.  This  is  a  merry  ballad ;  but  a  very  pretty  one. 

Mop.  Let's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut.  Why,  this  is  a  passing  merry  one  ;  and  goes 

to  the  tune  of,  Turn  maids  vxxnng  a  man.'  there's 

scarce  a  maid  westward,  but  she  sings  it;  'tis  in 

request,  I  can  tell  you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it ;  if  thou'lt  bear  a  part, 
thou  shalt  hear ;  'tis  in  three  parts. 
Dor.  We  had  the  tune  on't  a  month  ago. 
Aut.  I  can  bear  my  part ;    you  must  know,  'tit 
my  occupation :  have  at  it  with  you. 
SONG, 
A.   Get  you  hence,  for  I  must  go  ; 
WTiert,  it  Jits  you  not  to  knouj. 

D.   IVhither?  M.   O,  whither?  D.  fVhithtr? 
M.  It  becomes  thy  oath  full  well. 
Thou  to  me  thy  secrets  tell  : 

D.  Me  too,  let  me  go  tMther, 
M.  Or  thou  go'st  to  the  grange,  or  aitS  ; 
H.  If  to  either,  thou  dost  ill. 

A.  Neither.  D.  What,  neither?  A.  NeiAtr 
D.  Thou  hast  twom  my  love  to  be:  | 

M.  Thou  hast  sworn  it  more  tome  : 
Then,  whither  go'st  ?  say,  whither. 
Clo.  We'll  have  this  song  out  anon  by  ourselves : 
My  father  and  the  gentleman  are  in  sad*  talk,  and 
we'll  not  trouble  them  :  Come,  bring  away  thy  pack 
after  me.     Wenches,  I'll  buy  for  you  both  : — Fed- 
ler,  let's  have  the  first  choice. — Follow  me,  girls.  _ 
Aut.  And  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em.  [Aside. 

Will  you  buy  any  tape, 
Or  laee  for  your  cape. 
My  dainty  dttck,  my  dear-a  ? 
Any  sUk,  any  thread. 
Any  toys  for  your  head, 
Of  the  newest,  and  Jin'st,  Jtr^Bt  wear-a  ? 

Come  to  the  pedUr  ;  '. 

Money's  a  medler,  \ 

That  doth  utter''  all  mtuCs  uiare-a. 

[Exeunt  Clown,  Act.  Dokc.  and  MopSA. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  shep* 
herds,  three  neat-herds,  three  swine-herds,  that  have 
made  themselves  all  men  of  hair  ;*  they  call  them- 
selves saltiers  :*  and  they  have  a  dance  which  ttie 
wenches  say  is  a  gallimaufry  of  gambols,  because 
they  are  not  in't :  but  they  themselves  are  o*  tiM 
mind,  (if  it  be  not  too  rough  fbr  some,  that  know 
little  but  bowling,)  it  will  please  plentifully. 

Shep.  Away  !  we'll  none  on't;  here  has  been  too 
much  homely  foolery  already: — I  know,  sir,  we 
weary  you. 

Pol.  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us  :  Pray,  lell^p 
see  these  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Sem.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report,  sin 
hath  danced  before  the  king ;  and  not  the  worst  ef 


Anatomie  of  Abuses,  Part  il : — '  They  be  made  of  yron 
and  Steele,  and  some  of  brasse,  kept  as  bright  as  silver, 
yea,  some  of  silver  itselfe  ;  and  it  is  well,  I?  in  processe 
of  time,  they  grow  not  to  be  of  gold.  The  fashion 
whereafter  tliey  be  made,  I  cannot  resemble  to  any 
fhinj?  so  well  a.«  to  a  squirt  or  a  little  squibhe,  which  lit- 
tle cliildren  used  to  squirt  water  out  wilhal ;  and  when 
they  come  to  starcfiing  and  setting  off  their  ruffes,  then 
must  this  iDstrumeot  be  healed  in  the  fire  the  better  to 
stiffen  the  ruff.'  Stowe  Informs  us  that '  about  the  six- 
teenth yeare  of  the  queene  (Elizabeth)  began  the  mak- 
ing oi  steeU  poking -sticks,  fMi  until  that  time  all  lawn- 
dresses  used  setting  sticks  made  of  wood  or  bone.' 

1  The  kiln-hole  generally  means  the  fireplace  for 
drying  malt ,  still  a  noted  gossiping  place. 

a  An  expression  taken  from  hell-iinging;  now  con- 
tracted to  clam.  The  bells  are  $aid  to  be  cUmaited, 
when,  af^er  a  course  of  rounds  or  changes,  they  are  all 
pulled  off  at  once,  and  give  a  general  clnsh  or  clam, by 
which  the  peal  is  concluded.  As  this  rlom  is  succeeded 
by  a  silence,  it  exactly  suits  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
— Naret. 

3  A  tawdry  laee  was  a  sort  of  necklace  worn  by  coun- 
try wenches  ;  so  named  after  St.  Aiiilrey  (Eth'elreda) 
who  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  swelling  in  her  throat, 
Which  the  considered  as  a  particular  judgment,  for 


having  been  in  her  youth  much  addicted  to  wearing  DM 
necklaces ;  or  it  probably  implies  that  they  were  bought 
at  the  fair  of  St.  Audrey,  where  cay  toys  of  all  sorts 
were  sold.  This  fair  was  held  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  on  til* 
Saint's  day,  the  17lh  of  October ;  Harps6eld,  who  teUs 
the  story  of  the  saint,  describes  the  necklace  ;— 'Solent 
Anglix  nostrne  mulieres  torquem  quendam,  extenui  et 
subtili  .serica  confectum,  coUogestare  quam  Elhelreda 
torquem  appellamus  (tawdry  lace)  forsan  in  ejus  quod 
diximus  memoriam,' — Hist.  Eccles.  Angl.  p.  86. 

4  Sweet,  or  perfumed  gloves,  are  often  mentioned 
by  Shakspeare ;  they  were  very  much  esteemed,  and  a 
frequent  present  in  the  poet's  time. 

5  All  extraordinary  events  were  then  turned  Into 
ballads.  In  1604  was  entered  on  the  stationers'  books— 
'  A  strange  report  of  a  monstrous  ^A  that  appeared  tai 
the  form  of  a  woman  from  her  waist  upward.'  To  iWi 
it  is  highly  probable  that  Shakspeare  alludes. 

6  i.  e.  serious. 

7  '  A  sale  or  ulteranee  of  ware.    Exactu.'*.'— Bard. 

8  It  is  most  probable  that  they  were  dressed  in  goat' 
skins.  A  dance  of  satyrs  was  no  unusiisl  ....t.>rutn- 
ment  in  Shakspeare's  time,  or  even  at  an  r 

A  very  curious  relation  of  a  disguising  < 
of  this  kind,  which  had  like  to  have  piu..-.  ■-        ' 
some  of  the  actors  in  it,  la  related  by  Froissairl  »•  <* 
curring  in  the  court  of  France  iu  1S9S, 
0  Satyrs. 


Sciin:  HI.  WINTER'S  TALfi. 

the  three,  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  the 
squire.* 

Shep.  Leave  your  prating;  since  these  good  men 
are  pleased,  let  them  come  in ;  but  quickly  now. 

Serv.  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  [^Exit. 

Re-enter   Servant,  with   twelve  Rustics  habited   like 
Satyrs.     They  dance,  and  tiien  exeunt. 
Pol.  O,  father,  you'll  know  more  of  that  here- 
after.— * 
[s  it  not  too  far  gone  ? — 'Tis  time  to  part  them. — 
He's  simple,  and  tells  much.  [Aside.] — How  now, 

fair  shepherd  ? 
Your  heart  is  foil  of  something,  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.   Sooth,  when  I  was  young, 
And  handed  love,  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks :  I  would  have  ran- 

sack'd 
The  pedler*s  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance ;  you  have  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  marled*  with  him:  if  your  lass 
Interpretation  should  abuse ;  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love  or  bounty  ;  you  were  straited* 
For  a  reply ;  at  least,  if  you  make  a  care 
■Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are  : 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  pack'd  and  lock'd 
Up  in  my  heart ;  which  I  have  given  already. 
But  not  deUver'd. — O,  hear  me  breathe  my  life 
Before  this  ancient  sir,  wl|o,  it  should  seem. 
Hath  sometime  loVd:  I  take  thy  hand;  this  hand, 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow, 
That's  bolted*  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pd.  What  follows  this? 
How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand,  was  fair  before ! — I  have  put  you  out : — 
But  to  your  protestation ;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witness  to't. 

Pol,  And  this  my  neighbour  too  ? 
Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all; 
That, — were  I  crown'd  the  most  imperial  monarch. 
Thereof  most  worthy ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  maide  eye  swerve ;  had  force  and  know- 
ledge. 
More  than  was  ever  man's, — I  would  not  prize  them, 
Without  her  love  :  for  her  employ  them  all ; 
Conrmiend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her  service, 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  Fairly  offer'd. 

Cam.  This  shows  a  soimd  affection. 
Shep.  But,  my  daughter, 

Say  you  the  like  to  him  ? 

Par,  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no,  nor  mean  better: 
By  the  pattern  of  my  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  bis. 

Shep.  Take  hands,  a  bargsiin ; 

And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witness  to't : 
Igive  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

f%.  O,  that  must  be 

r  the  virtue  of  yoiu*  daughter :  one  being  dead, 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet ; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder :  But,  come  on, 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Come,  your  hand  ; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Sofl,  swain,  a  while,  'beseech  you ; 

Have  you  a  father  ? 


saa 


Flo.  I  have :  But  what  of  him  ? 
Pol.  Knows  he  of  this  ? 

Flo.  He  neither  doea,  nor  shall. 

Pol.  Methinks,  a  father 
Is,  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son,  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.    Pray  you,  once  more  ; 
Is  not  your  father  grovm  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?  is  he  not  stupid 
With  a^e,  and  altering  rheums?    Can  he  speak? 

hear  ? 
Know  man  from  man?  dispute  his  ovm  estate  ? 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  and  again  does  notiiing, 
But  what  he  did  being  childish  ? 

Flo.  No,  good  su- ; 

He  has  his  health,  and  ampler  strength,  indeed. 
Than  most  have  of  his  age. 

P(,;_  By  my  white  beard. 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Somethmag  unfilial :  Reason, -my  son, 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife ;  but  as  good  reason 
The  father  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  else 
But  fair  posterity)  shoul^hord  some  counsel 
In  such  a  business.  _^ 

Flo.  I  yield  an  this-. 

But,  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir, 
Which  'tis  not  fit,  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
My  father  of  this  business. 

Pol.  Let  him  knowH. 

Flo.  He  skall  not. 
Pol.  PPythee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  must  not. 

Shej).  Let  him,  my  son;  he  shall  not  need  to 
grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  must  not : — 

Mark  our  contract. 

Pol.  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir, 

[Discovering  himseif. 
Whom  son  I  dare  not  call ;  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledg'd :  Thou  a  sceptre's  heir, 
That  thus  affect'st  a  sheep-hook  1 — Thou  old  traitor, 
I  am  sorry  that,  by  banging  thee,  I  can  but 
Shorten  thy  life  one  week. — ^And  thou,  fresh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft;  who,  offeree,  must  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  cop'st  with ;— — 
Shep.  O,  my  heart! 

Pol.  I'll  have  thy  beauty  gcratch'd  with  briars,  and 
made 
More  homely  than  thy  state. — ^For  thee,  fond  boy, — 
If  I  may  ever  know,  thou  dost  but  sigh. 
That  thou  ho  more  shalt  never  see  this  knack,  (as 

never 
I  mean  thou  shalt,)  we'll  bar  thee  from  succession ; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no,  not  our  kin. 
Far''^  than  Deucalion  off: — Mark  thou  my  words ; 
Follow  us  to  the  court. — Thou  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it. — And   you,    enchant. 

meat,— 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman ;  yea,  him  too, 
That  makes  himself,  but  for  our  honour  therein, 
Unworthy  thee, — if  ever,  henceforth,  thou 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open, 
Or  hoop*  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  clevise  a  death  as  cruel  for  thoe, 
As  thou  art  tender  to't.  [Exit, 

Per.  Even  here  undone  ! 

I  was  not  much  afeard :  for  once,  or  twice, 
I  was  about  to  speak  ;^  and  tell  him  plainly, 
The  selfsame  sun,  that  shines  upon  his  court, 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
Looks  on  alike.'" — Will't  please  you,  sir,  begone '! 
[Tb  Florizel. 


1  Foot  rule,  esquierre,  Fr. 

2  This  is  an  answer  to  something  which  the  shepherd 
is  supposed  to  have  said  to  Polixenes  during  the  dance. 

3  Bought,  trafficked. 

4  Straitened,  put  to  difficulties. 

5  That  is  sifted. 

6  i.  e.  '  converse  about  his  own  afiUrs.' 

7  Far,  in  the  old  spelling  farre,  i.  e.  farther.    The 
ancient  comparative  of  /«■  was/srrw. 

8  The  old  copy  reads' Aop«. 


9  Warburton  remarks  that  Perdita's  character  is 
here  finely  sustained.  '  To  have  made  her  quite  as- 
tonished at  the  king's  discovery  of  himself  had  not 
become  her  birth ;  and  to  have  given  her  presence  of 
mind  to  have  made  this  reply  to  the  king,  had  not  be- 
come her  eduijation.' 

10  To  look  on,  or  look  upon,  without  any  substantive 
annexed,  is  a  mode  of  expression  which,  though  now 
unusual,  appears  to  have  been  legitimate  in  Shaks- 
peare's  time. 
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Act  it. 


I  told  you  what  would  come  of  this :  'Beseech  you, 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine, — 
Being  now  awake,  I'll  oueen  it  no  inch  further, 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 

Cam.  Why,  how  now,  father, 

Speak,  ere  thou  diest. 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak,  nor  think. 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know. — O,  sir, 

[To  Florizel. 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  tliree,' 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  nuiet :  yea, 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  oied, 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones  :  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust.*— O  cursed  wretch! 
[To  Perdita. 
That  knew'st  this  was  tlie  prince,  and  wouldst  ad- 
venture 
To  mingle  faith  with  lum. — Undone !  undone  I 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  Uv'd 
To  die  when  I  desire.  [Exit. 

FXo.  *WTiy  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard !  delay'd. 
But  notliing  altered :  '\^^at  I  was,  I  am  : 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back ;  not  following 
My  leash*  unwillingly. 

Cam.  Gracious  my  lord, 

You  know  your  father's  temper :  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech, — which,  I  do  guess, 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him  v— and  as  hardly 
Will  he  enaure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.  How  often  have  I  told  you,  'twould  be  thus? 
How  often  said,  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till  'twere  known  ? 

Flo.  It  cAnnot  fail,  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  (aith ;  And  then 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together, 
And  mar  the  seeds  within ! — Lift  up  thy  looks : — 
From  my  succession  wipe  me,  father !  I 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd. 

Flo.  I  am ;  and  by  my  fancy  :*  if  my  reason 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason : 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleas'd  with  madnesa, 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.  So  call  it;  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow; 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.     Caniillo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Bo  thereat  gleon'd  ;  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  dose  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seas  hide 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belov'd  :  Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
As  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  lionour'd  friend. 
When  he  shall  miss  me  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 
To  see  him  any  more),  cast  vour  good  counsels 
Upon  his  passion :  Let  myself  and  fortune 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.     This  you  may  know, 
And  so  deliver  ; — I  am  put  to  sea 
With  her,  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore ; 
And  most  opportune  to  our*  need,  I  have 
A  vessel  ricles  fast  by,  but  not  prepar'd 
For  this  design.     What  course  I  mean  to  hold 
Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 
Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam.  O,  my  lord, 


I  This  speech  of  the  old  clown  is  admirably  cliarac- 
tenslic  ;  liis  selfishness  is  seen  by  his  concealing  the 
adventure  of  Perdita,  and  here  supported  by  the  little 
regard  he  shows  for  his  son  or  her :  lie  is  entirely 
taken  up  witli  himself,  though /oiu-Kore  and  three. 

3  Before  the  rel&rm  of  the  biiriat  service  by  Edward 
VI.  it  was  the  custom  for  the  priest  to  throw  earth  on 
the  body  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  then  sprinkle  it 
with  holy  water. 

3  LeatK,  a  leading  string. 

4  Fancy  here  means  lovt,  a*  in  other  places  already 
pointed  out 


I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 

Flo.  Hark,  Perdita. [Take*  her  aside. 

I'll  hear  you  by-and-by.  [To  Camillo. 

Cam.  He's  irremoveable 

Resolved  fw  flia:fat :  Now  were  1  happy,  if 
His  going  I  coiud  frame  to  serve  my  turn ; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour; 
Purchase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Fh.  Now,  good  Cainillo, 

I  am  so  fraught  with  curious  busmess,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  [GoMg. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i'  the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father  ? 

Flo.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserv'd  :  it  is  my  father's  music 
To  speak  your  deeds ;  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompens'd  as  thought  on. 

Cam.  Well,  my  lord. 

If  you  may  please  to  think  I  love  the  king  ; 
And,  through  him,  what  is  nearest  to  him,  which  ia 
Your  gracious  self;  embrace  but  my  direction, 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration,)  on  mine  honour 
I'll  point  you  where  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
As  shall  become  your  highness ;  where  you  may 
Enjoy  your  mistress  (from  ^e  whom,  I  see, 
There's  no  disjunction  to  bffnade,  but  by, 
As  heavens  forcfend !  your  ruin :)  marry  her; 
And  (with  my  best  endeavours,  in  your  absence) 
Your  discontenting*  father  strive  to  qualify, 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo.  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done  ? 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man, 
And,  after  that,  trust  to  thee. 

Cam.  Have  you  thought  on 

A  place,  whereto  you'll  go  ? 

Flo.  Not  any  yet : 

But  as  tlic  unthought-on  accident*  is  guUty 
To"  what  we  wildly  do  ;  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 

Cam.  Then  list  to  me : 

This  follows, — if  you  will  not  change  your  purpose, 
But  undergo  this  flight ; — Make  for  Sicilia; 
And  there  present  yourself,  and  your  fair  princess 
(For  so,  I  see,  she  must  be),  'fore  Lcootes; 
She  shall  be  habited  as  it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.    Methinks,  I  aee 
Leontcs,  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcomes  forth :  asks  thee,  the*  son,  forgive* 

uess. 
As  'twere  i'  the  father's  person :  kisses  the  hands 
Of  your  fresh  princess :  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him 
'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness  ;  the  one 
He  chides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow, 
Faster  than  thought,  or  time. 

Flo.  Worthy  Camillo,     , 

What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I  ' 

Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king  your  father 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.     Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  from  your  father  shall  deliver. 
Things  known  betwut  us  three,  I'll  write  you  down: 
The  which  shall  point  you  fortli  at  every  sitting,'* 
What  you  must  say  ;  that  he  shall  not  perceive 


5  '  Om^  need.'    The  old  copy  reads  htr.    The  emeu 

dation  is  Theohald's. 

6  DuKontenlinfr,  for  discontented. 

7  Tills  mlhovfikt'OH  accident  Is  the  unexpected  dis> 
covcrv  inaile  by  rolixenes. 

8  Guilty  to,  tlioiiKh  it  sound  harsh  to  our  ears,  was 
the  plira."!eologv  of  Shakspcarc. 

9  The  old  ropy  reads, '  thee  f*«fe  son.'    The  correc- 
tion Was  made  in  the  third  folio. 

10  The  council-days  were  called  litti^*,  in  Shaks 
peare's  time. 
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But  that  you  have  your  father's  bosom  there, 
And  speak  his  very  heart. 

plo,  I  am  bound  to  you : 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  course  more  promising 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores;  most  cer- 
tain, 
To  miseries  enough  :  no  hope  to  help  you  ; 
But  as  you  shake  off  one,  to  take  another  : 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors  :  who 
Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  you 
Where  you'U  be  loath  to  be  :  Besides,  you  know, 
Prosperity's  the  very  bond  of  love ; 
Whose  fresh  complexion  and  whose  heart  together 
Affliction  alters. 

Per.  One  of  these  is  true  : 

I  think  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek, 
But  not  take  in'  the  mind. 

Cam.  Yea,  say  you  so? 

There  shall  not,  at  your  father's  house,  these  seven 

years, 
Be  born  another  such. 

Plo.  My  good  Camillo, 

She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
She  is  i'  the  rear  our  birth. 

Cam.  I  cannot  say,  'tis  pity 

She  lacks  instructions  ;  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  tliat  teach. 

Per.  Your  pardon,  sir,  for  this ; 

I'll  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo.  My  prettiest  Perdita. 

But,  O,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon!— Camillo,^ 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me  ; 
The  medicine  of  our  house ! — ^how  shall  we  do? 
We  are  not  furnished  like  Bohemia's  son ; 
Nor  shall  appear  in  Sicilia 

Cam.  My  lord, 

Fear  none  of  this :  I  think,  you  know,  my  fwtunes 
Do  all  lie  there  :  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play,  were  mine.    For  instance,  sir, 
That  you  may  know,  you  shEill  not  want, — one  word. 
[They  talk  aside. 

Enter  Autoltcus. 
Aid.  Ha,  ha !  what  a  fool  honesty  is !  and  trust, 
his  sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman !  I  have 
sold  all  my  trumpery;  not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not 
a  riband,  glass,  pomander,'  brooch,  table-book, 
ballad,  knife,  tape,  glove,  shoe-tie,  bracelet,  hom- 
ring,  to  keep  my  pack  from  fasting;  they  throng 
who  should  buy  first ;  as  if  my  trinkets  had  been 
hallowed,*  and  brought  a  benediction  to  the  buyer : 
by  which  means,  I  saw  whose  purse  was  best  in 
picture;  and,  what  I  saw,  to  my  good  use,  I  re- 
membered. My  clown  (who  wants  but  something 
to  be  a  reasonable  man)  grew  so  in  love  with  the 
i  wenches'  song,  that  he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes, 
I  till  he  had  both  tune  and  words,  which  so  drew  the 
rest  of  the  herd  to  me,  that  all  their  other  senses 
stuck  in  ears  :  you  might  have  pinch'd  a  placket,* 
I  it  was  senseless ;  'twas  nothing,  to  geld  a  codpiece 
of  a  purse ;  I  would  have  filed  keys  off",  that  hung 
in  chains :  no  hearing,  no  feeling,  but  my  sir's 
song,  and  admiring  the  nothiqg  of  it.  So  that,  in 
this  time  of  lethargy,  I  picked  and  cut  most  of  their 
festival  purses;  and  had  not  the  old  man  come  in 


with  a  whoobub  against  his  daughter  and  the  king's 
son,  and  scared  my  choughs  from  the  chaff,  I  had 
not  left  a  purse  alive  in  the  whole  army. 

[Camillo,  Florizel,  and  Pekdita 
come  forward. 
Cam.  Nay,  but  my  letters  by  this  means  being 
there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt. 
FU).  And   those   that   you'll    procure   from   kmg 

Leontes 

Cam.  Shall  satisfy  your  father. 
Per.  Happy  be  you  ! 

All,  that  you  speak,  shows  fair. 

Cam.  Who  have  we  here  ? 

[Seeing  Autolycus. 
We'll  make  an  instrument  of  this  ;  omit 
Nothing,  may  give  us  aid. 

Aut.  If  they  have  overheard  me  now, why, 

hanging.  [Aside. 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow?  Why  shakest 
thou  so  ?  Fear  not,  man ;  here's  no  harm  intended 
to  thee. 
Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 
Cam.  Why  be  so  still ;  here's  nobody  will  steal 
that  from  thee  :  Yet,  for  the  outside  of  thy  poverty, 
we  must  make  an  exchange :  therefore,  disease 
thee  instantly,  (thou  must  think,  there's  necessity 
in't,)  and  change  garments  with  this  gentleman : 
Though  the  pennyworth,  on  his  side,  be  the  worst, 
yet  hold  thee,  there's  some  boot.* 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir ; — I  know  ye  well 
enough.  [Aside. 

Cam.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  despatch  :  the  gentleman  is 
half  flayed*  alreadj, 

Aut.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir  ? — I  smell  the  trick 
of  it.  [Aside. 

Flo.  Despatch,  I  pr'ythee. 

Aut.  Indeed,  I  have  had  earnest ;   but  I  cannot 
with  conscience  take  it. 

Cam.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle. — 

[Flo.  and  Autol.  exchange  garmenU. 
Fortunate  mistress, — let  my  prophecy 
Come  home  to  you! — you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert ;  take  your  sweetheart's  hat. 
And  pluck  it  o'er  your  brows ;  muffle  your  face. 
Dismantle  you  :  and  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming;  that  you  may 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  over  you)  to  shipboard 
Get  undescried. 

Per.  I  see,  the  play  so  lies, 

That  I  must  bear  a  part. 

Cam.  No  remedy. — 

Have  you  done  there  ? 

Flo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father. 

He  would  not  call  me  son. 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  have 

No  hat : — Come,  lady,  come. — Farewell,  my  friend. 
Aut.  Adieu,  sir. 

Flo.  O  Perdita,  what  have  we  twain  forgot  ? 
Pray  you,  a  word.  [T^y  converse  apart. 

Cam.  What  I  do  next,  shall  be  to  tell  the  king 

[Aside. 
Of  this  escape,  and  whither  they  are  bound ; 
Wherein  my  hope  is,  I  shall  so  prevail, 
To  force  him  after  :  in  whose  company 
I  shall  review  Sicilia  ;  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman's  longing. 


1  To  take  in,  is  to  conquer,  to  get  tie  better  of. 

2  Pomanders  were  little  balls  of  perfumed  paste, 
■worn  in  the  pocket,  or  hung  about  the  neck,  and  even 
sometimes  suspended  to  the  wrist,  according  to  Philips. 
They  were  used  as  amulets  against  the  plague  or  other 
infections,  as  well  as  for  mere  articles  of  luxury.  Va- 
rious receipts  for  making  them  may  be  found  in  old 
books  of  housewifery,  and  even  in  one  or  two  old  plays. 
They  have  recently  been  revived  and  made  into  a  vari- 
ety of  ornamental  forms  under  the  name  of  Amulets. 
Fumigating  pastilles  are  another  mcdification  of  the 
pomander.  The  name  is  derived  from  pomme  d'amhre, 
I  know  not  on  what  authority,  for  in  all  the  old  French 
dictionaries  th^y  are  called  pommes  de  senteur.  Phil- 
ips say*  pomamber,  Dutch. 
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3  This  alludes  to  the  beads  often  sold  by  the  Roman- 
ists, as  made  particularly  efficacious  by  the  touch  of 
some  relic. 

4  Steevens  has  been  very  facetious  about  a  placket, 
and  has  explained  it  to  be  the  opening  in  a  woman's 
petticoat.  It  was  no  such  thing,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  stomacher ;  as  appears  by  Florio's  Dictionary, 
under  the  word  Terrace:  'The  breast  or  bulke  of  a 
man  :  also  the  middle  space  between  the  necke  and 
the  thighs :  also  a  placket,  a  stomacher.'  Thomas  gives 
tlie  same  explanation  of  Thoraca,  except  that  he  spells 
the  word  placcard. 

5  Boot  is  advantage,  profit.  We  now  sty  something 
to  boot,  sometliing  besides  the  articles  exchanged  foi 
each  other. 

6  Stripped. 


«0 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


^ 


Act  it. 


Fto.  Fortune  speed  us  I — 
Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  sea-side. 

Cam.  The  swifter  speed,  the  better. 

[Exeunt  Fi-o.  Per.  and  Cam. 

Aiit.  I  understand  the  business,  I  hear  it :  To 
have  an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand, 
is  necessary  for  a  cut-purse ;  a  good  nose  is  requi- 
site also,  to  smell  out  work  for  the  other  senses.  I 
see,  this  is  the  time  that  the  unjust  man  doth  thrive. 
What  an  exchange  had  this  been,  without  boot? 
what  a  boot  is  here,  with  this  exchange  ?  Sure,  the 
gods  do  this  year  connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do 
«ny  thing  extempore.  The  prince  himself  is  about 
«  pice  of  iniquity ;  stealing  away  from  his  father, 
with  his  clog  at  his  heels :  If  I  thought  it  were  a 
piece  of  honesty  to  acquaint  the  king  withal,  I  would 
notdo't:*  I  hold  it  the  more  knavery  to  conceal  it ; 
and  therein  am  I  constant  to  my  profession. 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 
Aside,  aside  ; — here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain : 
Every    lane's    end,    every    shop,    church,  session, 
hanemg,  yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Clo.  See,  see ;  what  a  man  you  are  now !  there 
is  no  other  way,  but  to  tell  the  king  she's  a  change- 
ling, and  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood 

Shep.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Shep.  Go  to,  then. 

Clo.  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood,  your 
flesh  and  blood  nas  not  offiended  the  king  :  and,  so, 
your  flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punished  by  him. 
Show  those  things  you  found  about  her  :  those  se- 
cret things,  all  out  what  she  has  with  her  :  This 
being  done,  let  the  law  go  whistle ;  I  warrant  you. 

Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word,  yea,  and 
his  son's  pranks  too  :  who,  I  may  say,  is  no  honest 
man  neither  to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go  about  to 
make  me  the  king's  brother-in-law. 

Clo.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  farthest  off 
vou  could  have  been  to  him;  and  then  your  blood 
had  been  the  dearer,  by  I  know  how'  much  an 
ounce. 

Aut.  Very  wisely  ;  puppies !  [Aside. 

Shep.  Well ;  let  us  to  the  king ;  there  is  that  in 
this  fardel,  will  make  him  scratch  his  beard. 

Aut.  I  know  not  what  impediment  this  complaint 
may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  master. 

Clo.  'Pray  heartily,  he  be  at  palace. 

Aut.  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest,  I  am  so 
sometimes  by  chance  : — Let  me  pocket  up  my  ped- 
Icr's  excrement.*  [Takes  q/f  his  false  beard.]  How 
now,  rustics  '/  whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worship. 

Aut.  Your  affairs  there  ?  what  ?  with  whom  ? 
the  condition  of  that  fardel,*  the  place  of  your 
dwelling,  your  names,  your  ages,  of  what  having,* 
breeding,  and  any  thing  that  is  fitting  to  bo  known, 
discover. 

Clo.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 

Aut.  A  lie ;  you  are  rough  and  hairy :  Let  me 
have  no  lying  ;  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen,  and 
they  often  give  us  soldiers  the  lie  :  but  we  pay  them 
for  it  with  stamped  coin,  not  stabbing  steel :  there- 
fore thev  do  not  give  us  the  Ho.* 

Clo.  Vour  worship  had  like  to  have  given  us  one, 
if  you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner.'^ 


1  Steevens  reads, '  If  I  thought  it  were  not  a  piece 
of  honesty  to  acquaint  the  king  withal.  I  would  do  it.' 
The  transposition  of  the  word  not  was  made  by  Han- 
mer;  it  does  not  render  the  passage  more  intelligible, 
and  as  we  can  extract  a  meaning  out  of  the  passage  as 
It  originally  stood,  I  do  not  think  so  violent  a  transpo- 
sition admissible. 

3  We  should  probably  read,  '  by  I  know  not  how 
much  an  ounce.' 

3  Thus  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors  :  '  Why  is  time  such 
a  niggard  of  his  hair,  being  as  it  is  so  plentiful  an  ex- 
crement V 

4  Fardel  is  a  bundle,  a  paeh  or  burthen.  '  K  pack  that 
a  man  doth  bear  with  him  in  the  way,'  says  Bmrt. 

5  I.  e.  estate,  property. 

6  Tlie  meaning  is,  they  are  paid  for  lying,  therefore 
they  do  not  give  us  the  lie. 


Shep.  Are  you  a  courtier,  an't  like  you,  air? 

Aut.  Whether  it  hke  me,  or  no,  I  am  a  courtier. 
See'st  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court,  in  these  enfold* 
ings  ?  hath  not  my  gait  in  it,  the  measure  of  the 
court,?*  receives  not  thy  nose  court-odour  from 
roe  ?  reflect  I  not  on  thy  baseness,  court-contempt? 
Think'st  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  toze*  froa 
thee  thy  business,  I  am  therefore  no  courtier  ?  I  am 
courtier,  cap-a-pie  ;  and  one  that  will  either  push  oo. 
or  pluck  back  thy  business  there :  whereupon  I 
command  thee  to  open  thy  aflair. 

Shep.  My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 

Aut.  Wiiat  advocate  hast  thou  to  him? 

Shep.  I  know  not,  an't  like  you.  ' 

Clo.  Advocate's  the  court  word  for  a  pheanntj 
say  you  have  none. 

Shep.  None,  sir ;  I  have  no  pheasant,  cock,  nor' 
hen.'* 

Aut.  How  bless'd  are  we,  that  are  not  simple  ^ 
men! 
Tet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are, 
Therefore  I'll  not  disdain. 

Clo.  This  cannot  but  be  a  great  courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  are  nch,  but  he  wears  then 
not  handsomely. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being  fa»> 
tastical ;  a  great  man,  I'll  warrant ;  I  know,  by  the 
picking  on's  teeth. 

Aut.  The  fardel  there?  what's  i*  the  fardd? 
Wherefore  that  box  ? 

Shep.  Sir,  there  Ues  such  secrets  in  this  fardel, 
and  box,  which  none  must  know  but  the  king;  ana 
which  he  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may  corns 
to  the  speech  of  him. 

Aut.  Age,  thou  hast  lost  thy  labour. 

Shep.  Why,  sir? 

Aut.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palace ;  he  is  gam 
aboard  a  new  ship  to  purge  melancholy,  and  air 
himself;  For,  if  thou  be'st  capable  of  things  serioOi, 
thou  must  know,  the  king  is  full  of  grief. 

Shep.  So  'tis  said,  sir;  about  his  son,  that  shod! 
have  married  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

Aut.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  M 
him  fW ;  the  curses  he  shall  have,  the  tortures  h« 
shall  feel,  will  break  the  back  of  man,  the  heart  of 
monster. 

Clo.  Think  you  so,  sir  ? 

Aut.  Not  he  alone  shall  sufl^er  what  wit  can  mak* 
heavy,  and  vengeance  bitter ;  but  those  that  tw 
germane**  to  him,  though  removed  fifly  times,  shaH 
all  come  under  the  hangman:  which  though  it  be 
great  pity,  yet  it  is  necessary.  An  old  shecp-whist- 
fing  rogue,  a  ram-tender,  to  offer  to  have  his  daugh- 
ter come  into  grace !  Some  say  he  shall  he  stonM ; 
but  that  death  is  too  soft  for  him,  say  I :  Draw  our 
throne  into  a  sheep-cote  !  all  deaths  are  too  few,  tbs 
sharpest  too  easy. 

Clo.  Has  the  old  man  e'er  a  son,  sir,  do  you  heir, 
an't  like  you,  sir? 

Aut.  He  has  a  son,  who  shall  be  flayed  alir*: 
then,  'nointed  over  with  honey,  set  on  the  head  rf 
a  wasp's  nest ;  then  stand,  till  he  be  three  qav^ 
ters  and  a  dram  dead  :  then  recovered  again  wMh 
acquaviltn,  or  some  other  hot  infusion:  then  raws 
he  is,  and  in  the  hottest  day  prognostication  prt^ 
claims,**  shall  he  be  set  against  a  brick  wall,  A* 
sun  looking  with  a  southward  eye  upon  him  ;  wher» 
he  is  to  behold  him,  with  flies  blown  to  death.    9A 


1 


7  That  is,  in  the  fact.  Vide  Love's  Labour's  Ix«l« 
Act  1.  Sc.  1. 

8  The  measttre,  the  stately  tread  of  courtiers.    _ 

9  '  Think'st  thou  because  I  wind  myself  into,  or  *■» 
from  thee  thy  business,  I  am  therefore  no  rourtiw" 
To  lose  is  to  pluck  or  draw  out.  As  to  toir  or  teiM 
wool,  Carprre  hnam.     See  the  old  dictionaries. 

10  Malone  says, '  perhaps  in  the  first  of  ihescspeeM; 
es  we  should  read,  o  present,  wlilch  the  old  shepheW 
mistakes  for  a  pheasant.  The  clowns  perhaps  thougM 
courtiers  as  corruptible  as  some  justices  then  wers, 
of  whom  it  is  said,  '  for  half  a  doten  of  chickens  tn«^ 
would  dispense  with  a  whole  docen  of  penal  statutes. 

11  Germane,  related. 

19  The  hottest  day  foretold  iu  the  almanack. 


S^mem. 


WINTER'S  TALE. 


SSI 


what  talk  we  of  these  traitorly  rascals,  whose  mis- 
eries are  to  be  smiled  at,  their  offences  being  so 
capital  ?  Tell  me  (for  you  seem  to  be  honest  plain 
men)  what  you  have  to  the  king :  being  something 
gently  considered,*  I'll  bring  you  where  he  is 
aboard,  tender  your  persons  to  his  presence,  whis- 
per him  in  your  behalfs ;  and,  if  it  be  m  man,  besides 
the  king,  to  effect  your  suits,  here  is  man  shall 
do  it. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  of  great  authority :  close 
with  him,  give  him  gold;  and  though  authority  be 
a  stubborn  bear,  yet  ne  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with 
cold  :  show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of 
nis  hand,  and  no  more  ado :  Remember  stoned,  and 
flayed  alive. 

Shep.  An't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the  busi- 
ness for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have :  I'll  make  it  as 
much  more  ;  and  leave  this  young  man  in  pawn,  till  I 
bring  it  you. 

AtU.  After  I  have  done  what  I  promised  ? 

Shep.  Ay,  sir. 

Aut.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety : — ^Are  you  a  party 
m  this  business  ? 

Clo.  In  some  sort,  sir ;  but  though  my  case  be  a 
pitiful  one,  1  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it. 

Aid.  O,  that  8  the  case  of  the  shepherd's  son : — 
Hang  him,  he'll  be  made  an  example. 

Cto.  Comfort,  good  comfort :  we  must  to  the  king, 
and  show  our  strange  sights ;  he  must  know, 'tis  none 
of  your  daughter  nor  my  sister ;  we  are  gone  else. 
Sir,  I  will  give  you  as  much  as  this  old  man  does, 
when  the  business  is  performed ;  and  remain,  as  he 
says,  your  pawn,  till  it  be  brought  you. 

Aut.  I  will  trust  you.  Walk  before  toward  the 
sea-side ;  go  on  the  right  hand  ;  I  will  but  look  upon 
the  hedge,  and  follow  you. 

Clo.  We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say, 
even  blessed. 

Shep.  Let's  before,  m  he  bids  us ;  he  was  provided 
to  do  us  good.  j^Exeunt  Shepherd  ana  Clown. 

Aut.  If  I  had  a  mmd  to  be  honest,  I  see,  fortune 
would  not  suffer  me ;  she  drops  booties  in  my 
mouth.  I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occasion ; 
gold,  and  a  means  to  do  the  prince  my  master 
good ;  which,  who  knows  how  that  may  turn  back 
to  my  advancement?  I  will  bring  these  two  moles, 
these  blind  ones,  aboard  him:  if  he  think  it  fit  to 
shore  them  again,  and  that  the  complaint  they  have 
to  the  king  concerns  him  nothing,  let  him  call  me 
rogue,  for  being  so  far  officious;  for  I  am  proof 
gainst  that  title,  and  what  shame  else  belongs  to't: 
To  him  I  will  present  them  ;  there  may  be  matter  in 
it.  [Exit. 


ACT  V. 

I  SCENE    I.     Sicilia.     A  room  in  the  Palace  of 
I     Leontes,    Enter  Leontes,  Cleomenes,  Digit, 
Paulina,  and  other*. 

I     CUo.  Sir,  you  have  done  enough,  and  have  per- 

i  form'd 

'  A  Baintlike  sorrow ;  no  fault  could  you  make. 
Which  you  have  not  redeem'd;  indeed,  paid  down 
More  penitence,  than  done  trespass  :  at  the  last. 
Do,  as  the  heavens  have  done  ;  forget  your  evil : 
With  them,  forgive  yourself. 

Leon.  Whilst  I  remember 

Her  and  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
My  blemishes  in  them ;  and  so  sUU  think  of 
The  wrong  I  did  myself;  which  was  so  much. 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom ;  and 
Destroy'd  the  sweet'st  companion  that  e'er  man 
Bred  his  hopes  out  of. 

I      Paul,  True,  too  true,  my  lord ; 

{ If,  ODe  by  one,  you  wedded  all  the  world. 


1  |.  e.  being  handsomely  bribed :  to  consider  often 
signified  to  reward. 

2  i.  e.  at  rest,  dead. 

S  The  old  copy  reads,  '  And  begin,  why  to  me.'    The 
transposition  of  and  was  made  by  Steevens. 


Or,  from  the  all  that  are,  took  something  good, 
To  make  a  perfect  woman ;  she,  you  kill*a, 
Would  be  unparallel'd. 

Leon.  I  think  so.    Kill'd  ! 

She  I  kill'd  ?  I  did  so :  but  thou  strik'st  me 
Sorely,  to  say  I  did  ;  it  is  as  bitter 
Upon  thy  tongue,  as  in  my  thought :   Now,  good 

now. 
Say  so  but  seldom. 

Cleo.  Not  at  all,  good  lady : 

You  might    have  spoken   a    thousand    things  that 

would 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grac'd 
Your  kindness  better. 

Paul.  You  are  one  of  those, 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion.  If  you  would  not  so^ 

You  pity  not  the  state,  nor  the  r<:membrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  dame ;  consider  little, 
What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  issue, 
May  drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 
Incertain  lookers-on.     What  were  more  holy. 
Than  to  rejoice,  the  former  queen  is  well?* 
What  hoHer,  than, — for  royalty's  repair, 
For  present  comfort  and  for  future  good,— 
To  bless  the  bed  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to't  ? 

Paul.  There  is  none  worthy. 

Respecting  her  that's  gone.     Besides,  the  gods, 
Will  have  fulfiU'd  their  secret  purposes  : 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 
Is't  not  the  tenour  of  his  oracle, 
That  king  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir, 
Till  his  lost  child  be  found  ?  which,  that  it  shall, 
Is  all  as  monstrous  to  our  human  reason. 
As  my  Antigomis  to  break  his  grave. 
And  come  again  to  me ;  who,  on  my  life. 
Did  perish  with  the  infant.     'Tis  your  counsel. 
My  lord  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary. 
Oppose  against  their  wills. — Care  not  for  issue  : 

[To  LEONTEt. 

The  crown  will  find  an  heir:  Great  Alexander 
Left  his  to  the  worthiest ;  so  his  successor 
Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon.                               Good  Paulina, — 
Who  hast  the  memory  of  Hermione, 
I  know,  in  honour, — O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squar'd  me  to  thy  counsel ! — then,  even  now, 
I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  queen's  full  eyes ; 
Have  taken  treasure  from  her  lips, 

Paul.  And  left  them 

More  rich,  for  what  tliey  yielded. 

Leon.  Thou  speak'st  truth. 

No    more    such  wives ;    tlierefore  no   wife  ;    one 

worse. 
And  better  us'd,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  possess  her  corps;  and,  on  this  stage 
(Where  we  offenders  now  appear,)  soul-vex'd, 
Begin,  And  why  to  me?* 

Paul.  Had  she  such  power, 

She  had  just  cause. 

Leon.  She  had ;  and  would  incense*  me 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

Paul.  I  should  so : 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd,  I'd  bid  you  mark 
Her  eye  ;  and  tell  me,  for  what  dull  part  in't 
You  chose  her :  then  I'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rift*  to  hear  me  ;  and  the  words  that  follow'd 
Should  be.  Remember  mine. 

Leon.  Stars,  stars. 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals ! — fear  thou  no  wife, 
I'll  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Paul.  Will  you  swear 

Never  to  marry,  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Leon.  Never,  Paulina  ;  so  be  bless'd  my  spirit 

Paul.  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to  hia 
oath. 


4  Incense,  to  instigate  or  stimulate,  was  the  ancient 
sense  of  this  word :  it  is  rendered  in  the  Latin  dic- 
tionaries by  dare  stimulo. 

5  i.  e.  split. 
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Act 


Cleo.  Tou  tempt  him  over-mucb. 

Paul.  Unless  another, 

As  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture, 
AtFront*  his  eye. 

Cleo.  Good  madam, — 

Paul.  I  haye  done. 

Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry, — if  you  will,  sir. 
No  remedy,  but  you  will :  give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen :  she  shall  not  be  so  young 
As  was  your  former ;  but  she  shall  be  such, 
As,  walk'd  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should  take  Joy 
To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry,  till  thou  bidd'st  us. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be,  when  your  first  queen's  agun  in  breath ; 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

Gent.  One  that  gives  out  himself  prince  Florizel, 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld,)  desires  access 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness  :  his  approach, 
So  out  of  circinnstance,  and  sudden,  tells  us, 
'Tis  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  ibrc'd 
By  need,  and  accident.     What  train  ? 

Gent.  But  few, 

And  those  but  mean. 

£jeon.  His  princess,  say  you,  with  him  ? 

Gent.  Ay ;  the  most  peerless  piece  cw*  earth,  I  think, 
That  e'er  tne  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul.  O  Hermione, 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better,  gone ;  so  must  thy  grave* 
Give  way  to  what's  seen  now.     Sir,  you  yourself 
Have  said,  and  writ  so*  (but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme*)  She  had  not  been 
Nor  was  not  to  be  tqualCd ; — thus  your  verse 
Flowed  with  her  beauty  once  ;  'tis  shrewdly  cbb'd, 
To  say,  you  have  seen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  madam: 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot  (your  pardon  ;) 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtam'd  your  eye. 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.     This  is  a  creature, 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else  :  make  proselytes 
Of  who  she  but  bid  follow. 

Paul,  How  ?  not  women  ? 

Gent.  Women  will  lure  her,  that  she  is  a  woman 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men,  that  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon.  Go,  Cleomenes ; 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  honour'd  friends, 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement. — Still  'tis  strange, 
[Exeunt  Cleomeites,  Lords,  and  Gentlemen. 
He  thus  should  steal  upon  us. 

Paul.  Had  our  prince 

(Jewel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  with  this  loni ;  there  was  not  full  a  month 
Between  their  births. 

Leon,  Pr'3rthee,  no  more  ;  thou  know'st,* 

He  dies  to  me  again,  when  talk'd  of:  sure, 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 

Unfumish  me  of  reason. — They  are  come. 

Re-enter  Cleomenes,  ioith  Florizel,  Perdita, 

and  Attendants. 
Vour  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince ; 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  off, 
Conceiving  you  :  Were  I  but  twenty-one, 


1  i.  e.  meet  his  eye,  or  encounter  it.  Affrontare,  Ital. 
Shakspeare  uses  this  word  with  the  same  meaning 
again  in  Hamlet,  Art  iii.  Sc.  1  : 

'  Tliat  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront  Ophelia.' 

1.  e.  thy  bciuties  which  are  buried  in  the  grave. 
S  So  relates  not  to  what  precedes,  but  to  what  fol- 
lows :  that  she  had  not  been  egtuiWd. 

4  I.  e.  tlian  tlie  corse  of  Hermione,  the  subject  of 
your  writing. 

5  Tlie  old  copy  reads,  '  'Pr'ythee,  no  more ;  ctOM ; 


Your  father's  imase  is  so  bit  in  yeu. 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother. 
As  I  did  him :  and  speak  of  sometliing,  wildly 
By  us  perform'd  before.     Most  dearly  welcome ! 
And  yT>ur  fair  princess,  goddess  ! — O,  alas ! 
I  lost  a  couple,  tJiat  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  stood,  begetting  wonder,  ac 
You,  gracious  couple,  do !  and  then  I  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  society, 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father;  whom, 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  on  nim.* 

Eto,  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  toach'd  Sicilia :  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  at  friend,* 
Can  send  his  brother:  3md,  but  infirmity 
(Which   waits   upon  worn   times)  bath   somei 

seiz'd 
His  wish'd  abiUty,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  his 
Measur'd,  to  look  upon  you  ;  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  say  so)  more  than  all  the  sceptres, 
And  those  that  bear  them,  living. 

Leon,  O,  my  brother^ 

(Good  gentleman!)  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee, 
Afresh  within  me ;  and  these  thy  offices, 
So  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  my  behind-nand  slackness! — Welcome  hither. 
As  is  the  spring  to  the  cartli.     And  hath  he  too. 
Expos'd  this  paragon  to  tlie  fearful  usage 
(At  least,  ungentle)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune,     j: 
To  greet  a  man,  not  worth  her  pains  \  much  ' 
The  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

Flo.  Good  my  lord, 

She  came  from  Libya. 

Lam.  Where  the  warlike  Smalii% 

That  noble  honour'd  lord,  is  fear'd,  and  lov'd  ? 

Flo.  Alost  royal  sir,  from  tlicnce  ;  from  him,  whaM 
daughter 
His  tears  proclaim'd  his,  parting  with  her  :  thenco  t, 
(A  prosperous  south-wina  friendly)  we  have  croa^d, 
To  execute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me, 
For  visiting  your  highness :  My  bisst  train  «- 

I  have  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismias'd ;  .^^ ; 

Who  for  Bonemia  bend,  to  signify  <, 

Not  only  my  success  in  Libva,  sir. 
But  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety, 
Here,  where  we  are. 

Z^eon.  The  hleased  gods 

Purge  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  vou  ^. 

Do  climate  here !    You  have  a  holy  fatber,  |..- 

A  graceful*  gentleman ;  against  whose  person. 
So  sacrrd  as  it  is,  I  have  done  sin  :  .-i 

For  which  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note. 
Have  lcf\  me  issueless  ;  and  your  father's  blen*!! 
(As  he  from  heaven  merits  it)  with  you, 
Worthy  his  goodness.     AMiat  mieht  I  have  beei^,, 
Might  i  a  son  and  daughter  now  have  looked  oo, 
Such  goodly  things  as  you? 

Enter  a  Lord. 
Ijord.                                       Most  noble  sir. 
That,  which  I  shall  report,  will  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.     Please  you,  great  dk^' 
Bohemia  greets  you  from  himself,  by  me  : 
Desires  you  to  attach  his  son  ;  who  has                  ' 
(His  dignity  and  duty  both  cast  off)                      JJ 
Fled  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with     ^ 
A  shepherd's  daughter.                                           "*-• 
Leon.                             Where's  Bohemia  ?  ipw- 
Lord.  Here  in  the  city ;  I  now  came  from  him. 
I  speak  amazedly ;  and  it  becomes  


thou  know'st,'  Ac.  Steovens  msde  the  omisslcM  *f 
the  redundant  word,  which  he  considers  a  mere  wn- 
gina]  gloss  or  explanation  of  no  more. 

6  Steevens  altered  this  to  look  tTHm,  but  thert  «t 
many  instances  of  similar  con.stniclion  in  SliakspsaWi 
Incorrect  as  they  may  now  appear. 

7  i.  e.  at  mmity,  as  we  now  say.    Malone,  contngM* 
his  usual  custom,  would  here  desert  theoJd  r" 
and  says  he  has  met  with  no  erammit  tif  m  " 
ology.    He  surely  must  havn  reaa  very  ii 

Dt.  e.  full  of  grace  and  virtue. 


laeBinrll. 
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My  marvel,  and  my  message.     To  your  court 
Whiles  he  was  hast'ning  (m  the  chase,  it  seems, 
Of  this  fair  couple,)  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
Her  brother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  young  prmce. 

Flo.  Camillo  has  betrayed  me ; 

Whose  honour,  and  whose  honesty,  till  now, 
Endur'd  all  weathers. 

Ijard.  Lay't  so  to  his  charge  ; 

He's  with  the  king  your  father. 

Leon.  Who?  CamiUo? 

Lord.  CamiUo,  sir ;  I  spake  with  him :  who  now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question.*     Never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake  :  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth ; 
Forsweair  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak  ; 
iBohemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

Per.  O,  my  poor  father  !— 

The  heavens  sets  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Our  contract  celebrated. 

Leon.  You  are  married  ? 

/To.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be ; 
The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first : — 
The  odds  for  high  and  low's  alike. 

Leon.  My  lord, 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king  ? 

Flo.  She  is, 

When  once  she  is  my  wife. 
1    Leon.  That   once,  I  see,  by  your   good  father's 

speed. 
Will  come  on  very  slowly.     I  am  sorry 
Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking, 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty  :  and  as  sorry, 
Your  choice  is  not  so  rich  in  worth*  as  beauty, 
That  you  might  well  enjoy  her. 

Fh.  Dear,  look  up : 

Though  fortune,  visible  an  enemy, 
Should  chase  us  with  my  father ;  power  no  jot 
Hath  she,  to  change  our  loves. — 'Beseech  you,  sir. 
Remember  since  you  ow'd  no  more  to  time 
Than  I  do  now :  with  thought  of  such  affections, 
Step  forth  mine  advocate ;  at  your  request, 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things,  as  trifles. 

Leon.  Would  he  do  so,  I'd  beg  your  precious  mis- 
I  tress, 

jWhich  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Paul.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in't :  not  a  month 
fFore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such 

k  gazes    ^ 

han  what  you  look  on  now. 
'    Laon.  I  thought  of  her. 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made. — But  your  petition 
I  [To  Florizel. 

Is  yet  unanswer'd ;  I  will  to  your  father  ; 
Your  honour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  a  friend  to  them,  and  you  :  upon  which  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him  ;  therefore,  follow  me, 
\A.Tid  mark  what  way  I  make  :  Come,  good  my  lord. 
SCENE  II.    7%e  same.    Before  the  Palace.   Enter 
I  AiTTOLYcns  and  a  Gentleman. 

Avt.  'Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at  this 
relation  ? 

1  Gent.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel, 
heard  the  old  shepherd  dehver  the  manner  how  he 
found  it;  whereupon,  after  a  little  amazedness,  we 
were  all  commanded  out  of  the  chamber ;  only  this, 
methought,  I  heard  the  shepherd  say,  he  found  the 
bhUd. 

Aut.  I  would  most  gladly  know  the^  issue  of  it. 

1  OerU.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  business ; 
' — But  the  changes  I  perceived  m  the  king,  and 
Camillo,  were  very  notes  of  admiration ;  they  seem- 
ed almost,  with  staring  on  one  another,  to  tear  the 
cases  of  their  eyes ;  there  was  speech  in  their  dumb- 


i  i.  e.  conversation. 

2  Worth  for  descent  or  wealth. 

3  i.  e.  import,  the  thing  imported. 

4  In  Shak:«pea^H's  time,  to  affect  a  thing  meant,  to 
have  a  tendency  or  disposition  to  it.  The  affections 
Were  the  dispositions,  Appetitus  animi. 


ness,  language  in  their  very  gesture ;  they  looked, 
as  they  had  heard  of  a  world  ransomed,  or  one  de- 
stroyed :  A  notable  passion  of  wonder  appeared  in 
them :  but  the  wisest  beholder,  that  knew  no  more 
but  seeing,  could  not  say,  if  the  importance*  were 
joy,  or  sorrow :  but  in  the  extremity  of  the  one,  it 
must  needs  be. 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  a  gentleman,  that,  happily,  knows  more : 
The  news,  Rogero  ? 

2  Gent.  Nouiing  but  bonfires :  The  oracle  is  fiil- 
filled  ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found  :  such  a  deal  of 
wonder  is  broken  out  within  this  hour,  that  ballad- 
makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  steward ;  he  can  de- 
liver you  more. — ^How  goes  it  now,  sir  ?  this  news, 
which  is  called  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the 
verity  of  it  is  in  strong  suspicion  :  Has  the  king  found 
his  heir? 

3  Gent.  Most  true ;  if  ever  truth  were  pregnant  by 
circumstance  :  that,  which  you  hear,  you'll  swear 
you  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofe.  The  man- 
tle of  queen  Hermione  : — her  jewel  about  the  neck 
of  it :  the  letters  of  Antigonus,  found  with  it,  which 
they  know  to  be  his  character  : — the  majesty  of  the 
creature,  in  resemblance  of  the  mother; — the  affec- 
tion* of  nobleness,  which  nature  shows  above  her 
breeding, — and  many  other  evidences,  proclaim  her, 
with  all  certainty,  to  be  the  king's  daughter.  Did 
you  see  the  meeting  of  the  two  kings  ? 

2  Gent.  No. 

3  Gent.  Then  have  you  lost  a  sight,  which  was 
to  be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There  might  you 
have  beheld  one  joy  crown  another ;  so,  emd  in  such 
manner,  that,  it  seemed,  sorrow  wept  to  take  leave 
of  them;  for  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There  was 
casting  up  of  eyes,  holding  up  of  hands ;  with  coun- 
tenance of  such  distraction,  that  they  were  to  be 
kno%vn  by  garment,  not  by  favour.*  Our  king  be- 
ing ready  to  leap  out  of  himself  for  joy  of  his  found 
daughter;  as  if  that  joy  were  now  become  a  loss, 
cries,  O,  thy  mother,  thy  mother!  then  asks  Bohe- 
mia forgiveness  ;  then  embraces  his  son-in-law ;  then 
again  worries  he  his  daughter,  with  clipping*  her ; 
now  he  thanks  the  old  shepherd,  which  stands  by, 
like  a  weather-bitten  conduit  of  many  kings'  reigns.'' 
I  never  heard  of  such  another  encounter,  which 
lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  imdoes  description  to 
doit. 

2  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus, 
that  carried  hence  the  child  ? 

3  Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  still ;  which  will  have 
matter  to  rehearse,  though  credit  be  asleep,  and  not 
an  ear  open  :  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear ; 
this  avouches  the  shepherd's  son ;  who  has  not  only 
his  innocence  (which  seems  much)  to  justify  him, 
but  a  handkerchief,  and  rings,  of  his,  that  Paulina 
knows. 

I  Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark,  and  his  fol- 
lowers ? 

3  Gent.  Wrecked  the  same  instant  of  their  mas- 
ter's death :  and  in  the  view  of  the  shepherd :  so 
that  all  the  instruments  which  aided  to  expose  the 
child,  were  even  then  lost,  when  it  was  found.  But, 
O,  the  noble  combat,  that,  'twixt  joy  and  sorrow,  was 
fought  in  Paulina !  She  had  one  eye  declined  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband  ;  another  elevated  that  the  oracle 
was  fulfilled  :  She  lifted  the  princess  from  the  earth ; 
and  so  locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin 
her  to  her  heart,  that  she  might  no  more  be  in  danger 
of  losing. 

\  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the 
audience  of  kings  and  princes ;  for  by  such  was  it 
acted. 

3.  Gent.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and 


5  Favour  here  stands  for  mien,  feature. 

6  i.  e.  embracing. 

7  Conduits  or  fountains  were  frequently  representa- 
tions of  the  human  figure.  One  of  this  kind  has  been 
already  referred  to  in  As  You  Like  It,  Act  iv,  Sc.  1. 
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that  which  angled  for  mine  eyes  (caught  the  water, 
though  not  the  fish)  was,  when  at  the  relation  of  the 

?ueen's  death,  with  the  manner  how  she  came  to  it 
bravely  confessed,  and  lamented  by  the  king,)  how 
attentiveness  wounded  his  daughter:  till,  from  one 
sign  of  dolour  to  another,  she  did,  with  an  aiai !  I 
would  fain  say,  bleed  tears;  for,  I  am  sure,  my 
heart  wept  blood.  Who  was  most  marble  there* 
changed  colour;  some  swooned,  all  sorrowed:  if 
all  the  world  coiild  hare  seen  it,  the  woe  had  been 
universal. 

1  Geni.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court  ? 

3  Gent.  No:  the  princess,  hearing  of  her  mother's 
statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  PauUna, — a  piece 
many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  performed  by 
that  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano ;  who,  had  he 
himself  eternity,'  and  could  put  breath  into  his  work, 
would  beguile  nature  of  her  custom,  so  perfectly  he 
is  her  ape :  he  so  near  to  Hcrmione  hath  done  Her- 
mione,  that,  they  say,  one  would  speak  to  her, 
and  stand  in  hope  of  answer :  thither  with  ail  greedi- 
ness of  aifectiun,  are  they  gone  ;  and  there  tney  in- 
tend to  sup. 

2  Gent.  I  thought  slie  had  some  great  matter  there 
in  hand  ;  for  she  hath  privately,  twice  or  tlirice  a  day, 
ever  since  the  death  of  Hermione,  visited  that  re- 
moved* house.  Shall  we  thither,  and  with  our  com- 
pany piece  the  rejoicing? 

1  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence,  tliat  has  the  benefit 
of  access?  every  wink  of  an  eye,  some  new  grace 
will  be  bom  :  our  absence  makes  us  untJirifly  to  our 
knowledge.     Let's  along.  [£xewU  Gentlemen. 

Aut.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life  in 
me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I  brought 
the  old  man  and  his  son  aboard  the  prince  ;  told  hmi, 
I  heard  them  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  I  know  not  what: 
but  he  at  that  time ,  over-fond  of  the  shepherd's  daugh- 
ter (so  he  then  took  her  to  be,)  who  began  to  be  much 
sea-sick,  and  himself  little  better,  extremity  of  weather 
continuing,  tliis  mystery  remained  undiscovered.  But 
'tis  all  one  to  me :  for  had  I  been  the  finder-out  of 
this  secret,  it  would  not  have  relished  among  my  other 
discredits. 

Enter  Shepherd  and  Clown. 
Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my 
will,  and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their 
fortune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy ;  I  am  past  more  children ;  but 
thy  sons  and  daughters  will  oe  all  sicntlemen  bom. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir :  You  denied  to  fight 
with  me  this  other  du}  .  because  I  was  no  grntlcman 
born  :  See  you  these  clothes  ?  say,  you  see  them  not, 
and  think  me  still  no  gentleman  bom :  you  were  best 
say,  these  robes  are  not  gentlemen  bom.  Give  me 
the  lie  ;  do ;  and  try  whether  I  am  not  now  a  gentle- 
man bora. 

Aut.  I  know,  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  bora. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  have  been  so  any  time  these  four 
hours. 

Shep.  And  so  have  I,  boy. 

Cto.  So  you  have  : — but  I  was  a  geiUlcman  bom 
before  my  father :  for  the  king's  son  took  me  bv  the 
hand,  and  called  me,  brother;  and  then  the  two  kings 
called  my  father,  brother  ;  and  then  the  prince,  my 
brother,  and  the  princess,  my  sister,  called  my  father, 
father ;  and  so  we  wept :  and  there  was  the  hrst  gen- 
tlemanlike tears  that  ever  we  shed. 

Shep.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay;  or  else  'twere  hard  luck,  being  in  so 
preposterous  estate  as  we  are. 

Aut.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  me  all 
the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship,  and  to 
give  mo  your  good  report  to  tlie  prince  my  master. 

Shep.  'Pr'ythee,  son,  do ;  for  we  must  bo  gentle, 
now  we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life  ? 

1  '  Who  was  most  marble  :'  that  is,  those  who  had 
the  hardest  hearts. 

3  However  misplaced  the  praise,  it  Is  no  small  ho- 
nourto  Julio  Romano  to  be  thus  mentioned  by  the  poet. 
By  eternity  Shakspcare  only  means  immortahty. 

3  t.  e.  remota. 


Aut.  Ay,  an  it  like  yotir  good  worship. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand;  I  will  swear  to  the 
prince,  thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any  is  in 
Bohemia. 

Shep.  You  nwy  say  it,  but  not  swear  it. 

Clo.  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman  ?  Let 
boors  and  franklins*  say  it,  I'll  swear  it. 

Shep.  How  if  it  be  false,  son? 

Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  true  gentleman  may 
swear  it  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend  : — And  I'll  swear 
to  the  prince  thou  art  a  tall*  fellow  of  thy  hands, 
and  that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk  ;  but  I  know  thou  art 
no  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  be 
drunk  ;  but  I'll  swear  it :  and  I  would,  thou  woukl^ 
be  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands. 

Aut.  I  will  prove  so,  sir,  to  my  power. 

Clo.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow  :  If  I 
do  not  wonder  how  thou  darest  venture  to  be  dnn&, 
not  being  a  tall  fellow,  trust  me  not. — Hark!  the 
kings  and  the  princes,  our  kindred,  are  going  to  tee 
the  queen's  picture.  Come,  follow  us  :  we'll  be  thy 
good  masters.*  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     Th*  tame.    A  Room  in  PauHna't 

House.     Enter  Leoktes,   Polixfhks,   Floki* 

ZEL,  Perdita,  Camillo,  Paclira,  Lords  aad 

Attendants. 

Leon.  O  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great  comfort 
That  I  have  had  of  thee  ! 

Paul.  What,  sovereign  sir, 

I  dkl  not  wcU,  I  meant  well :  AU  my  services, 
You  have  paid  home :  but  that  you  have  vouchsafd 
With  your  crown'd  brother,  aiul  these   your  co»- 

tracted 
Heirs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit. 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
My  life  may  last  to  answer. 

Lieon.  O  Paulma,  ^ 

We  honour  you  with  trouble  :  But  we  came  ^ 

To  see  the  statue  of  otur  queen  :  your  gallery 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities ;  but  we  saw  no 
That  w-nich  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon, 
The  statue  of  her  mother. 

Paul.  As  she  liv'd  peerless, 

So  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe, 
Excels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon, 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done  ;  tlierefbre  I  keep  it 
Lonely,*  apart :  But  here  it  is  :  prepare 
To  see  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 
Still  sleep  mock'd  death  :  behokl ;  and  say,  'tis  wti. 
[Pacl.  undraw*  a  curtain  and  dmaoen  a  SUtm. 
I  like  your  silence,  it  the  more  shows  off 
Your  wonder :  But  yet  speak  ;^-fir8t,  you,  my  lie^ 
Comes  it  not  something  near  ? 

Lr^n.  Her  natural  posture!— 

Chide  me,  dear  stone  ;  that  I  may  say,  indeed. 
Thou  art  Hermione  :  or.  rather,  thou  art  she, 
In  thy  not  chiding  ;  for  sne  was  as  tender 
As  infancy  and  grace. — But  yet,  Paulina. 
Hermione  was  not  so  much  wrinkled,  nothing 
Sp  aged,  as  tliis  seems. 

Pol.  O,  not  by  much. 

Paul.  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excefleSH 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  ha 
As  she  Uv'd  now. 

Leon.  As  now  riie  might  have  d«M 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.     O,  thus  she  stood. 
Even  with  such  life  of  majesty  (wami  life, 
As  now  it  coldly  stands),  when  first  I  woo'd  her! 
I  am  asham'd  :  Does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me, 
For  being  more  stone  than  it  ?— O,  royal  piece, 
There's  magic  in  thy  majesty  ;  which  "has 
My  evils  conjured  to  remembrance ;  and 
From  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Standing  like  stone  with  thee : 


4  I.  e.  Yeomen. 

5  i.  e.  a  bold,  cottrageoui  fellow. 

8  Good  matteri.  It  was  a  rnmmon  petlttontry  porai 
to  ask  a  superior  to  be  goodhrd  or  gMi  matter  \ov 
supplicant. 

7  The  old  copy  reads  (e**ly 
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Fer.  And  give  me  leave ; 
And  do  not  say,  'tis  superstition,  that 
1  kneel,  and  then  implore  her  blessing. — ^Lady, 
Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began, 
Give  me  that  hand  of  yours,  to  kiss. 

IPmd.  O)  patience ; 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fix'd,  the  colour's 
Not  dry. 

Cam.  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  sore  laid  on  ; 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away, 
So  many  summers,  dry  ;  scarce  any  joy 

i  Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow, 

I  But  kill'd  itself  much  sooner. 

I     Pd.  Dear  my  brother, 

Let  him,  that  was  the  cause  of  this,  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you,  as  he 

1  Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

j     PattZ.  Indeed,  my  lord. 

If  I  had  thought  the  sight  of  ray  poor  image 
Would  thus    have  wrought*    you  (for  the   stone  is 

I  mine,) 

I  I'd  not  have  show'd  it.* 

I     Ijeon.  Do  not  draw  tlie  curtain. 

PottZ.  No  longer  shall  you  gaze  on't;  lest  your 
fancy 

I  May  think  anon,  it  moves. 

Ijton.  Let  be,  let  be. 

'Would,  I  were  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  aheady* — 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ? — See,  my  lord. 
Would  you  not  deem,  it  breathed?  and  that  those 

veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

PoZ.  Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

JLeon.  The  fixture  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't,* 
As  we  are  mock'd  with  art.' 

PouZ.  I'll  draw  the  curtain  ; 

My  lord's  almost  so  far  transported,  that 
He'll  think  anon  it  hves.  . 

Ibexm.  O  sweet  Paulina, 

Mtdce  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together  ; 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Let't  alone. 

'Pard.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd  vou  ; 
but 

I I  could  afflict  you  further. 

I     Leon.  Do,  Paulina ; 

I  For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
I  As  any  cordial  comfort. — Still,  methinks, 
I  There  is  an  air  comes  from  her :  What  fine  chisel 
Could  ever  yet  ci*  breath?    Let  no  man  mock  me, 
I  For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paid.  Good  my  lord,  forbear : 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet ; 
You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it ;  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting:  Shall  I  draw  the  curtain? 
Lieon.  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 
Per.  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker  on. 

Paid.  Either  forbear, 

Q,uit  presently  the  chapel ;  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement :  If  you  can  behold  it, 
ni  make  the  statue  move  mdeed  :  descend. 
And  take  you  by  the  hand  ;  but  then  you'll  think 

i Which  I  protest  against,)  I  am  assisted 
Jy  wicked  powers. 

Leon.  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on  :  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear ;  for  'tis  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak,  as  move. 


1  Worked,  agitated. 
I  2  The  folio  reads, '  IVd  not  have  show'd  it.'  In  the 
late  edition  of  Malone's  Shakspeare  it  stands,  '/'Hnot 
have  show'd  it.'  But  surely  this  is  erroneous. 
]  3  The  sentence  if  completed  would  probably  have 
been,  'but  that,  methinks,  already  1  converse  with  the 
I  dead.' — His  passion  made  him  break  9ff. 

4  i.  e.  Though  her  eye  be  fixed,  it  seems  to  have 
I  motion  in  it. 
I     5  As  for  as  if.    With  has  the  force  of  5y. 

6  You  who  by  this  discovery  have  gained  what  yon 
desired. 
i    7  i.  e.  participate. 


Paul.  It  is  requir'd, 
You  do  awake  your  faith :  Then,  all  stand  still ; 
Or  those  that  tiunk  it  is  unlawfiil  business 
I  am  about,  let  them  depart. 

Leon,  Proceed ; 

No  foot  shall  stir. 

Paul.  Music ;  awake  her :  strike. — 

[Music. 
'Tis  time  ;  descend  ;  be  stone  no  more  :  approach. 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come : 
I'll  fill  your  grave  up  :  stir ;  nay,  come  away ; 
Bequeath  todeath  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.— You  perceive  she  stirs : 

[Hermione  comes  down  from  the  Pedestal. 
Start  not :  her  actions  shall  be  holy,  as. 
You  hear,  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shim  her. 
Until  you  see  her  die  again  ;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double :  Nay,  present  your  hand  : 
When  she  was  young,  you  woo'd  her ;  now,  in  sige. 
Is  she  become  the  suitor. 

Leon.  O,  she's  warm!     [Embracing  her. 

If  this  be  ma^c,  let  it  be  an  art, 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  him. 

Cam.  She  hangs  about  his  neck  ; 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  too. 

Pol.  Ay,  and  make't  manifest  where  she  has  liv'd, 
Or,  how  stol'n  fi'om  the  dead  ? 

Paid.  That  she  is  living. 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale  ;  but  it  appears  she  lives. 
Though  yet  she  speak  not.     Mark  a  little  while. — 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam  ;  kneel. 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing. — Turn,  good  lady  ; 
Our  Perdita  is  found. 

[Presenting  Per.  who  kneels  to  Her. 

Her.  You  gods,  look  down,    ■ 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head  ! — Tell  me,  mine  own, 
Where  hast  thou  been  preserved  ?  where  lived?  how 

found 
Thy  father's  court  ?  for  thou  shalt  hear,  that  I, — 
Knowing  by  Paulina  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope,  thou  wast  in  being, — ^have  preserv'd 
Myself  to  see  the  issue. 

Paul.  There's  time  enough  for  that ; 

Lest  they  desire,  upon  this  push  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation.     Go  together, 
You  precious  winners*  all ;  your  exultation 
Partake'  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough ;  and  there. 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lament  till  I  am  lost.' 

Leon.  O  peace,  Paulina; 

Thou  should'st  a  husband  take  by  my  consent, 
As  I  by  thine,  a  wife  :  this  is  a  match. 
And  made  between's  by  vows.     Thou  hast  ibund 

m'me; 
But  how  is  it  to  be  question'd  :  for  I  saw  her, 
As  I  thought,  dead  :  and  have  in  vain  said  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave  ;  V\\  not  seek  far 
(For  him,  t  partly  know  his  mind,)  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husband : — Come,  Camillo, 
And  take  her  by  the  hand :  whose*  worth,  and  ho- 
nesty, 
Is*°  richly  noted ;  and  here  justified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings. — Let's  from  this  place. — 
What ! — Look'*  upon,  my  brother : — both  your  par- 
dons, 


8  Thus  in  Lodge's  Rosalynde,  1592: — 

'  A  turtle  sat  upon  a  leavelesse  tree 
Mourning  her  absent  pheere 
With  sad  and  sorry  cheere  : 
And  whilst  her  plumes  she  rents, 
And  for  her  love  laments,'  <fec. 

9  Whose  relates  to  Camillo,  though  Paulina  is  the 
immediate  antecedent.  I  have  observed,  in  the  loose 
construction  of  ancient  phraseology,  whose  often  used 
in  this  manner,  where  his  would  be  more  proper. 

10  It  is  erroneously  printed  for  is  here  in  the  late 
Variorum  Shakspeare. 

11  Look  upon  for  look  on.  Thus  in  King  Henry  V. 
Part  ni.Act  ii.  Sc.  3. 

'  And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy,'  &c. 
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That  e'er  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 

My  ill  suspicion. — This  your  son-in-law, 

And  son  unto  the  king  (whom'  heaven's  directing,) 

Is  troth-plight  to  your  daughter.     Good  Paulina, 

Lead  us  from  hence ;  where  we  may  leisurely 

Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 

Perfonn'd  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  first 

We  were  dissever'd  :  Hastily  lead  away.    [Exeunt. 

THIS  play,  as  Dr.  Warburton  justly  observes,  is, 
with  all  its  absurdities,  very  entertaining.  The  char- 
acter of  Autolycus  is  naturally  conceived,  and 
strongly  represented.  .lOHNSON. 

*,*  This  is  not  only  ^frigid  note  of  approbation,  but 
s  unjustly  attributed  to  Warburton,  whose  opinion  is 
conveyed  in  more  enthusiastic  terms.  He  must  in 
justice  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.    'This  play 

1  Whum  IS  here  used  where  him  would  be  now  em- 
ployed. 


throughout  is  written  in  the  very  spirit  of  its  autboc 
And  in  telling  this  homely  and  simple,  though  agreev 
ble,  country  tale, 

"  Our  sweetest  Shakspeare,  Fancy's  child,  ' 

Warbles  his  native  wood-notes  wild." 
This  was  necessary  to  observe  in  mere  justice  to  the 
play  ;  as  the  meanness  of  the  fable,  and  the  extrava- 
gant conduct  of  it,  had  misled  some  of  great  ttame  (i. 
e.  Dryden  and  Pope;  into  a  wrong  judgment  ot  its  me- 
rit ;  which,  as  far  as  regards  sentiment  and  charsMitcr, 
is  scarce  inferior  to  any  in  the  collection.' 

ADDITIONAL  NOTE. 
I  will  just  take  occasion  to  observe  here,  that  at  page 
316,  Sc.  3,  of  this  play,  Paulina  says  of  Hermione,  con- 
trasting her  with  Leontes,  that  she  is  -; 

' a  gracious  innocent  soul ; 

More/re«  than  he  is  jealous.' 
Where  the  epithet /ree  evidently  means  cAortt,  pure.  I 
regret  that  this  instance  did  not  occur  to  me  when  I 
wrote  the  note  on  Twelftli  Night,  p.  108,  note  8L 


COMEDY    OF   ERRORS. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


THE  general  Idea  of  this  play  is  taken  from  the  Me- 
tuechmi  of  Plautus,  but  the  plot  is  entirely  recast, 
and  rendered  much  more  diverting  by  the  variety  and 
quick  succession  of  the  incidents.  To  the  twin  brothers 
of  Plautus  are  added  twin  servants,  and  though  this  in- 
creases the  improbability,  yet,  as  Schlegel  observes, 
'  when  once  we  have  lent  ourselves  to  the  first,  which 
certainly  borders  on  the  incredible,  we  should  not  pro- 
bably be  disposed  to  cavil  about  the  second ;  and  if  the 
spectator  is  to  be  entertained  with  mere  perplexities, 
they  cannot  be  too  much  varied.'  The  clumsy  and  in- 
artificial mode  of  informing  the  spectator  by  a  prologue 
of  events,  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  in  order  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  th« 
piece,  is  well  avoided,  and  shows  the  superior  skill  of 
the  modern  dramatist  over  his  ancient  prototype. 
With  how  much  more  propriety  is  it  placed  in  the 
mouth  of  vEgeon,  the  father  of  the  twin  brothers,whose 
character  is  sketched  with  such  skill  as  deeply  to  in- 
terest the  reader  in  his  griefs  and  misfortunes.  De- 
velopement  of  character,  however,  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  piece  which  consists  of  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  mistakes  and  laughter-moving  situations. 
Steevens  most  resolutely  maintained  his  opinion  that 
this  was  a  play  only  retouched  by  the  hand  of  Shaks- 
peare, but  he  has  not  given  the  grounds  upon  which 
his  opinion  was  formed.  We  may  suppose  the  doggerel 
verses  of  the  dramas,  and  the  want  of  distinct  charac- 
terization in  the  dramatis  persons,  together  with  the 
farcelike  nature  of  some  of  the  incidents  made  him 
draw  this  conclusion.  Malone  has  given  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  first  objection,  by  adducing  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  same  kind  of  long  verse  from  the  dramas 
of  several  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  that  Shakspeare 


was  swayed  by  custom  in  introducing  h  into  his  early 
plays  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  kind  of  versification  is  to  be  found  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  and  in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
His  better  judgment  made  him  subsequently  abandon  it. 
The  particular  translation  from  Plautus  which  served 
as  a  model  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Tliere  was  a 
translation  of  the  MenaEchmi,by  W.  W.  (Warner),  pub- 
lished in  1595,  which  it  is  possible  Shakspeare  may 
have  seen  in  manuscript:  but  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  brothers  being,  in  the  folio  of  1623,  occasionally 
styled  Antipholus  Erotes  or  Errvtis,  and  Antipholus 
Sereptus,  perhaps  for  Surreptus  and  Erraticus,  while  in 
Warner's  translation  the  brothers  are  named  Men- 
!Echmus  SoHcles  and  Menaechinus  the  traveUer,  it  is 
concluded  that  he  was  not  the  poet's  authority.  It  is 
difficult  to  pronounce  decidedly  between  the  contend- 
ing opinions  of  the  critics,  but  the  general  impression 
upon  my  mind  is  that  the  whole  of  the  play  is  from  the 
hand  of  Shakspeare.  Dr.  Drake  thinks  it  '  is  visible 
throughout  the  entire  play,  as  well  in  the  broad  exu- 
berance of  its  mirth  as  in  the  cast  of  its  more  chas- 
tised parts,  a  combination  of  which  may  be  found  in 
the  character  of  Pinch,  who  is  sketched  in  his  strong- 
est and  most  marked  style.'  We  may  conclude  with 
Schlegel's  dictum,  that  '  this  is  the  best  of  all  written 
or  possible  Menaechmi ;  and  if  the  piece  is  inferior  in 
worth  to  other  pieces  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  merely  be 
cause  nothing  more  could  be  made  of  the  materials.' 

Malone  first  placed  the  date  of  this  piece  in  1593,  or 
1596,  but  lastly  in  1592.  Chalmers  plainly  showed 
that  it  should  be  ascribed  to  the  early  date  of  1591.  It 
was  neither  printed  nor  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
books  until  it  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED 


SoLiscs,  Duke  of  Ephesus. 
.^GEON,  a  Merchant  q/"  Syracuse. 

",  tvdn  brother*,  ond  Attend- 


Dkomio  ©/"Ephesus, 
Dromio  ©/"Syracuse 


•'.r 


Antipholus  q/"Eplicsus, 
AnTipnoLus  o/" Syracuse, 

Balthazar, a  Merchant. 
AitoELo,  a  Chldtmith. 


ants  on  the  two  Antipho- 

luses. 

twin  brothers,  and  sons 
to  .Egeon  and  .Emi- 
lia, mtt  unknown  to 
each  other. 


A  Merchant,/n'en<i  to  Antipholus  ofSyracuse. 
Pinch,  a  Schoolmaster  and  a  conjuror. 

.Emilia,  Wife  to  Mgoon,  an  Abbess  at  Ephetus. 
Adriana,  fVife  to  Antipholus  q/"Ephesu8. 
LuciANA,  her  tigter. 
Luce,  her  servant, 
A  Courtezan. 

Gaoler,  Officers,  and  other  Attendairta. 
SCENE,  Ephesus. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.  A  Halt  in  the  Duke's  PcUace.  Enter 
Duke,  ^aEON,  Gaoler,  Officer,  and  other  At- 
tendants. 

^geon. 

Proceed,  Solinus,  to  procure  my  fall. 

And,  by  the  doom  of  death,  end  woes  and  all. 
Duke.  Merchant  of  Syracusa,  plead  no  more  ; 

I  am  not  partial,  to  infringe  our  laws  : 

The  enmity  and  discord,  which  of  late 

Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your  duke 

To  merchants,  our  well-dealing  countrymen, — 

Who,  wanting  gilders*  to  redeem  tlieir  lives, 

Have  seal'd  ms  rigorous  statutes  with  their  bloods, 

Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threat'ning  looks. 

For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 

'Twixt  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us, 

It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 

Both  by  the  Syracusans  and  ourselves, 

To  adinit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns  : 

Nay,  more. 

If  any,  born  at  Ephesus,  be  seen 

At  any  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs. 

Again,  If  any,  Syracusan  bom. 

Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies. 

His  goods  confiscate  to  the  duke's  dispose ; 

Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied. 

To  quit  the  penalty  and  to  ransom  him. 

Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate, 

Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ; 

Therefore  by  law  thou  art  condemn'd  to  die. 
.^dSge.  Yet  this  my  comfort;    when  your  words 
are  done, 

My  woes  end  like^vise  with  the  evening  sun. 
Duke.  Well,  Syracusan,  say,  in  brief,  the  cause 

Why  thou  departedst  from  thy  native  home ; 

And  for  what  cause  thou  cam  st  to  Ephesus  ? 

j^fl-c.  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  im- 


Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable  : 
Yet,  that  the  world  may  witness  that  my  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,*  not  by  vile  offence, 
I'll  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 
In  Syracusa  was  I  born  :  and  wed 
Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me. 
And  by  me  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad. 
With  her  I  liv'd  in  joy  ;  our  wealth  increas'd, 
'^^L      By  prosperous  voyages  I  often  made 
^H     To  Epidamnum,  till  niy  fatctor's  death ; 
^F     And  tne*  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left, 

Drew  me  from  kind  embracements  of  my  spouse  : 
From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months  old, 
Before  herself  (almost  at  fainting,  under 
The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear) 
Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me, 
And  soon,  and  safe,  arrived  where  1  was. 
There  she  had  not  been  long,  but  she  became 
A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons  ; 
And,  which  was  strange,  tlie  one  so  like  the  other, 
As  could  not  be  distinguish'd  but  by  names. 
That  very  hour,  and  in  the  selfsame  inn, 
A  poor*  mean  woman  was  delivered 
Of  such  a  burden,  male  twins,  both  alike : 
Those,  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, 
I  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 
My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys. 
Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return : 
Unwilling  I  agreed ;  alas  !  too  soon. 
We  came  aboard : 
A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  sail'd. 


1  A  gilder  was  a  coin  valued  from  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  to  two  shillings. 

2  i.  e.  natural  affection. 

3  The  old  copy  reads  he :  tlie  emendation  is  Malone's. 
It  is  a  happy  restoration ;  for  the  manner  in  which  Stee- 
vens  pointed  this  passage  gave  to  it  a  confused  if  not 
an  absurd  meaning. 

4  The  word  poor  was  supplied  by  the  editor  of  the 
second  folio. 

5  Instance  appears  to  be  used  here  for  symptom  or 
prognostic.  Shakspeare  uses  tliis  word  with  very  great 
latitude. 
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Before  the  always  wind-obeying  deep  ,  ^ 

Gave  any  tragic  instance*  of  our  harm : 

But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope  ; 

For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant 

Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 

A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death ; 

Which,  though  myself  would  gladly  have  embrac'd, 

Yet  the  incessant  weepings  ofmy  wife. 

Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come, 

And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes. 

That  moum'd  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 

Forc'd  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 

And  this  it  was, — for  other  means  was  none.— 

The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat. 

And  left  the  ship,  then  sinkmg  ripe,  to  us  : 

My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-bom. 

Had  fasten'd  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast, 

Such  as  seafaring  men  provide  lor  storms ; 

To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bound, 

Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  other. 

The  children  thus  dispos'd,  my  wife  and  I, 

Fi.ving  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fix'd, 

Fasten'd  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast ; 

And  floating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream, 

Were  carried  towards  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 

At  length  the  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 

Dispers'd  those  vapours  that  offended  us  ; 

Ana,  by  the  benefit  of  his  wish'd  light. 

The  seas  wax'd  calm,  and  we  discovered 

Two  ships  from  far  making  amain  to  us. 

Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this  : 

But  ere  they  came, — O,  let  me  say  no  more  I 

Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 

Duke.  Nay,  forward,  old  man,  do  not  break  ofTso; 
For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

■^ge.  O,  had  the  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  terin'd  them  merciless  to  us  ! 
For,  ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 
We  were  encounter'd  by  a  mighty  rock  ; 
Which  being  violently  borne  upon,' 
Our  helpful  ship  was  splittcd  in  the  midst. 
So  tliat,  in  this  unjust  divorce  of  us. 
Fortune  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  delight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 
Her  part,  poor  soul  I  seeming  as  burdened 
With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe, 
Was  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind ; 
And  in  our  sight  they  three  were  taken  up 
By  fishermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length,  another  ship  had  seiz'd  on  hs  ; 
And,  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save. 
Gave    healthful''    welcome     to    their    shipwreck'd 

guests ; 
And  would  have  reft  the  fisher's  of  their  prey. 
Had  not  their  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail. 
And    therefore    homeward    did    they    bend    their 

course. — 
Thus  you  have  heard  me  sever'd  from  my  bliss ; 
That  by  misfortunes  was  my  life  prolong'd. 
To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 

Duke.  And,  for  the  sake  of  them  thou  sorrowest 
for, 
Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 
What  hath  befall'n  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 

■jSlge.  My  youngest  boy,'  and  yet  my  eldest  care, 
At  eighteen  years  iDecame  inquisitive 
After  his  brother ;  and  importun'd  me. 
That  his  attendant  (for*  his  case  was  like. 
Reft  of  his  brother,  but'"  retain'd  his  name) 
Might  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him  : 
Whom  whilst  I  labour'd  of  a  love  to  see, 


6  The  first  folio  reads  '  borne  «p.' 

7  The  second  folio  altered  this  to  '  helpful  welcome  ;' 
but  change  was  unnecessary.  A  healthful  welcome  is 
a  kind  welcome,  wishing  health  to  their  guests.  It  was 
not  a  helpful  welcome,  for  the  slowness  of  their  bark 
prevented  them  from  rendering  assistance. 

8  It  appears,  from  what  goes  before,  that  it  was  the 
eldest,  and  not  the  youngest.  He  says,  '  My  wife,  more 
careful  of  the  latter-born,'  &c,. 

9  The  first  folio  reads  so :  the  second  for. 

10  The  personal  pronoun  he  is  suppressed :  such 
phraseologyis  not  unfrequent  inthewrltings  ofthat  af« 
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I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  Ilov'd. 
Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  furthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia, 
And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Epbesus  ; 
Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leave  imsought. 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life  ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death, 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Zhtke.  Hapless   JEgeon,  whom    the    fates    have 
mark'd 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap ! 
Now,  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws, 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath,  my  dignity, 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul, 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But,  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death. 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recall'd, 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement. 
Yet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can  : 
Therefore,  merchant,  IHl  limit  thee  this  day, 
To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial  help  : 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  ha«t  in  Ephesus  ; 
Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum. 
And  live ;  if  not,*  then  thou  art  doomed  to  cQe : — 
Gaoler,  take  him  to  thy  custody. 

Gaol.  I  will,  my  lord. 

j^ge.  Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  .£geon  wend,* 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.  [ExewU. 

SCENE  II.    A  public  Place.    Enter  AnTiPHOLOi 
and  Dromio  of  Syrac\ue,  and  a  Merchant. 

Mer.  Therefore,  give  out,  you  are  of  Epidamnum, 
Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  very  day,  a  Syracusan  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here  ; 
And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life, 
According  to  the  statute  of  the  town. 
Dies  ere  uie  weary  sun  set  in  the  west. 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 

Ant.  S.  Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  We  host. 
And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time  : 
Till  that,  I'll  view  the  manners  of  the  town. 
Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings. 
And  then  return,  and  sleep  within  mine  inn ; 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary. 
Get  thee  away. 

Dro,  S.  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your 
word, 
And  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean. 

[Exit  Dko.  S. 

Ant.  S.  A  trusty  villain,*  sir  ;  that  very  oA, 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town, 
And  then  go  to  my  inn,  and  dine  with  me? 

Mcr.  I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants. 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit ; 
I  crave  your  pardon.     Soon,  at  five  o'clock. 
Please,  you,  I'll  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart : 
And  afterwards  consort*  you  till  bed-time ; 
My  present  business  caUs  me  from  you  now. 

Ant.  S.  Farewell  till  then :  I  will  go  lose  myself, 
And  wander  up  and  down,  to  view  the  city. 

JUer.  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content. 

[Exit  Merchant. 

Ant.  8.  He  that  conunends  me  to  my  own  con- 
tent. 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 


1  iVj,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio,  was  an- 
clenMy  often  used  for  not.  The  second  folio  reads  not. 
3  Go. 

3  That  is,  a  faithful  slave.  It  is  the  French  sense  of 
the  word. 

4  i.  e.  * accom^KDiy  you.'  In  this  line  the  emphasis 
must  be  laid  on  time,  at  th«  end  of  the  line,  to  preserve 
the  metre. 

9  Confounded,  here,  does  not  signify  destroyed,  as 
Malone  asserts ;  but  ovrrw?ielmed,  mixed  confusedly 
together,  lost. 


I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water, 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 
Who  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth^ 
Unseen,  inouisitive,  confounds*  himself: 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother,  and  a  brother. 
In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. 

Enter  Dhomio  of  Ephesiu. 
Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  true  date,* — 
What  now  ?  How  chance,  thou  art  retum'd  so  soon  7 

Dro.  E.  Retum'd  so  soon !  rather  approach'd  too 
late: 
The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit : 
The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  beU, 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 
She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  coW  ; 
The  meat  is  cold  because  you  come  not  home ; 
You  come  not  home,  because  you  have  no  stomach ; 
You  have  no  stomach,  having  broken  your  fast ; 
But  we,  that  know  what  'tis  to  fast  and  prav. 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day. 

Ant.  S.  Stop  in  your  wind,  sir;  tell  me  this,  I 
pray; 
Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you  ? 

Dro.  E.  O,— sixpence,  that  I  had  o*  Wednesday 
last, 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  cropper  ;— 
The  saddler  had  it,  sir,  I  kept  it  not. 

Ant.  S.  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now: 
Tell  me  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money? 
We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar'st  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  ? 

Dro.  E.  I  pray  yon,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dianer  : 
I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post ; 
If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post  indeed  ; 
For  she  wUl  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate. 
Methinks,  your  maw,  like  mine,  should   be  year 

clock,' 
And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 

Ant.  S.  Come,  Dromio,  come,  these  jests  are  out 
of  season ; 
Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hoar  than  this : 
Where  is  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee  ? 

Dro.  E.  To  me,  sir?  why  you  gave  no  gold  to  me. 

Ant.  S.   Come  on,   sir  knave,  have  done    your 
foolishness, 
And  fell  me,  how  thou  hast  dispos'd  thy  charge. 

Iho.  E.  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  froM 
the  mart 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Phoenir,  sir,  to  dinner ; 
My  mistress,  and  her  sister,  stay  for  you. 

Ant.  8.  Now,  as  I  am  a  christian,'  answer  me, 
In  what  safe  place  you  have  besfow'd  my  money; 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce*  of  yours, 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undispos'd  : 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  hadst  of  me  ? 

Dro.  E.  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my 
pate. 
Some  of  my  mistress*  marks  upon  my  shoulders. 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both.— 
If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again, 
Perchance  you  will  not  boar  them  patiently. 

ArU.   8.    Thy  mistress'  marks !   what  mistress 
slave,  hast  thou  ? 

Dro.  E.  Your  worship's  wife,  my  mistress  at  ths 
Phoenix ; 
She  that  doth  fiist,  till  you  come  home  to  dinner, 
And  prays,  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  8.  What,  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  unto  my 
face, 
B^ing  forbid  ?  There,  take  you  that,  sir  knave. 

[Strikes  him. 

6  They  were  both  bora  in  the  same  hour,  and  there- 
fore the  date  of  Dromio's  birth  ascertains  that  of  liia 
master. 

7  The  old  copy  reads  cook.  The  emendation  Is  Pope's 

8  Sconce  is  head.  So  in  Hamlet,  Act  v.  Sc.  1  :— 
'  Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  to  knock  him 
about  the  sconce.''  A  sconce  si^ified  a  blockhouse,  or 
strong  fortification, '  for  the  most  part  round,  in  fashion 
of  a  head,'  says  BUnmt.  I  suppose  that  it  was  ancient- 
ly used  for  a  lantern  also,  on  account  of  the  round 
form  of  that  implement. 
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Dro.  E.  What   mean  you,  sir?   for  God's  sake, 
hold  your  hands ; 
Nay,  an  you  will  not,  sir,  I'll  take  my  heels. 

\tlxit  Dromio  E. 

A-nt.  S.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other. 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught*  of  all  my  money. 
They  say,  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage  :  * 
As,  nimble  jugglers,  that  deceive  the  eye; 
Dark-working  sorcerers,  that  change  the  mind ; 
Soul-killing  witches,  that  deform  the  body; 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks. 
Ana  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin  :* 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 
I'll  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slave ; 
I  greatly  fear  my  money  is  not  safe.  \Exit. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.     A   Public.  Place.    Enter  Adriana, 

and  LuciANA. 

Adr.  Neither  my  husband,  nor  the  slave  return'd, 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master ! 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Lmc.  Perhaps,  some  merchant  hath  invited  him. 
And  from  the  mart  he's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner ; 
Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret : 
A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty ; 
Time  is  their  master ;  and  when  they  see  time. 
They'll  go,  or  come :  If  so,  be  patient  sister. 

Adr.  Why  should  their  liberty  llian  ours  be  more  ? 

Luc.  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'doors. 

Adr.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ill. 

Laic.  O,  know,  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adr.  There's  none  but  asses,  will  be  bridled  so. 

Luc.  WHiy,  headstrong  liberty  islash'd  with  woe,* 
There's  nothing,  situate  under  Heaven's  eye, 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls. 
Are  their  males'  subjects,  and  at  their  controuls : 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these, 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  watry  seas, 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls, 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls, 
Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords  : 
Then  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

Adr.  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Lmc.  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage  bed. 

Adr.  But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear  some 
sway. 

Lmc.  Ere  I  learn  love,  I'll  practise  to  obey. 

Adr,  How    if    your    husband   start   some    other 
where?* 

Lmc.  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 

Adr.  Patience,  unmov'd,  no  marvel   though   she 
pause  ;• 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause. 7 
A  wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity. 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry  ; 
But  were  we  burden'd  with  like  weight  of  pain. 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain: 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee, 
With  urging  helpless  patience*  would'st  relieve  me  : 
But,  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft, 
This  fool-begg'd  patience'  in  thee  will  be  left. 

1  i.  e.  over-reached. 

2  This  was  the  character  which  the  ancients  gave 
of  Ephesus. 

3  That  is,  licentious  actions,  sinful  liberties. 

4  The  meaning  of  this  passage  may  be,  that  those 
who  refuse  the  bridle  must  bear  the  lash,  and  that 
woe  ia  the  punishment  of  headstrong  liberty. 

5  'Elsewhere,  o(i*r  wAere  ;  in  another  place,  a?iM,' 
says  Baret.  The  sense  is,  'How  if  your  husband  fly 
offin  pursuit  of  some  other  woman  V 

6  To  pause  is  to  rest,  to  be  quiet. 

7  i.  e.  no  cause  to  be  otherwise. 

8  Tliat  is,  by  urging  me  to  patience  wliich  affords  no 
help. 

9  '  FooZ-J(?j§'^(f  patience' is  that  po/tence  which  is  so 
near  to  idiotical  Hmplicity,  that  you  might  be  repre- 
sented to  be  a  fool,  and  your  guardianship  begg'd  ac- 
cordingly. 

10  i.  e.  scarce  stand  under  them. 

11  Home  is  not  in  the  old  copy :  it  was  supplied  to 
complete  the  verse  by  Capeli. 


Lu-c.  Well,  I  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try  ;— 
Here  comes  your  man,  now  is  your  husband  nigh. 
Enter  Dromio  o/"  Ephesus. 

Adr.  Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand  ? 

Lho.  E.  Nay,  he  is  at  two  hands  with  me,  and 
tliat  my  two  ears  can  witness. 

Adr.  Say,  didst  you   speak   with   him  ?  know'st 
thou  his  mind  ? 

Dro.  E.  Ay,  ay,  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear : 
Beshrew  his  hand,  I  scarce  could  understand  it. 

Luc.  Spake  he  so  doubtfully,  thou  could'st  not 
feel  his  meaning  ? 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  he  struck  so  plainly,  I  could  too 
well  feel  his  blows  ;  and  withal  so  doubtfully,  that  I 
could  scarce  understand  them.'** 

Adr.  But  say,  I  pr'ythee,  is  he  coming  home  7 
It  seems  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 

Dro.  E.  Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is  horn- 
mad. 

Adr,  Horn-mad,  thou  villain  ? 

Dro,  E.  I  mean  not  cuckold-mad ;  but,  sure  he'a 
stark-mad : 
WTien  I  desir'd  him  to  come  home  to  dinner. 
He  ask'd  me  for  a  thousand  marks  in  gold : 
'  Tis  dinner  time,  quoth  I ;  My  gold,  quoth  he : 
Your  meat  doth  bttm,  quoth  I ;  My  gold,  quoth  he : 
Will  you  come  home  ?' '  quoth  I ;  My  gold,  quoth  he  * 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  I  gaix  thee,  villain? 
The  pig,  quoth  I,  is  burn'd ;  My  gold,  quoth  he  : 
3Iy  mi-itres-^  sir,  quoth  I ;  Hang  up  thy  mistress ; 
I  hnou)  not  thy  mistress;  out  on  thy  mistress  .'** 

Luc.  duotn  who? 

Dro.  E.  Q.uoth  my  master : 
I  know,  quoth  he,  no  house,  no  wife,  no  mistress  ;— 
So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  bear  home  upon  my  shoulders  ; 
For,  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adr.  Go  back  again,  thou   slave,  and  fetch  hmi 
home. 

Dro.  E.  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home  7 
For  God's  sake,  send  some  other  messenger. 

Adr.  Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate  across, 

Dro.  E.  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other 
beating : 
Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 

Adr.  Hence,  prating  peasant ;    fetch   thy  master 
home. 

Dro.  E.  Am  I  so  round"  with  you,  as  you  with 
me. 
That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 
You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither: 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in  leather. 

[Exit. 

Luc.  Fie,  how  impatience  loureth  in  your  face! 

Adr.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace, 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look.'* 
Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek  ?  then  he  hath  wasted  it : 
Are  my  discourses  dull  ?  barren  my  wit? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 
Unkindness  blunts  it,  more  than  marble  hard. 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait  ? 
That's  not  my  fault,  he's  master  of  my  state. 
What  ruins  are  in  me,  that  can  be  found 
By  him  not  ruin'd  ?  then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures  :"  My  decayed  fair'" 

12  We  have  an  equally  unraetrical  line  in  the  first 
Act:— 

'Therefore,  merchant,  I'll  limit  thee  this  day.' 

13  He  plays  upon  the  word  round,  which  signilies 
spherical,  as  applied  to  himself;  and  unrestrained,  or 
free  in  speech  or  action,  as  regards  his  mistress.  The 
King  in  Hamlet  desires  the  Queen  to  be  round  with 
her  son. 

14  So  in  Shakspeare's  Sonnets,  the  forty-seventh  and 
seventy-fifth  : — 

'When  that  mine  eye  \%famisVdfor  a  look.* 
'  Sometimes  all  full  with  feeding  on  his  sight, 
'  And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look.'' 

15  Defeat  and  defeature  were  used  for  disfigurement 
or  alteration  of  features.  Cotgrave  has  '  TJn  visage 
desfaict :  Growne  very  leane,paU,  wan,  or  decayed  in  fea- 
ture and  colour.' 

16  Fair,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  used  here  for  faw 
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A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair : 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale, 
And  feeds  from  home  ;  poor  I  am  but  his  stale.' 
,    Z^uc.  Self-harming  jealousy ! — fie,  beat  it  hence, 
'''  Adr.  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dis- 
pense. 
I  know  his  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere 
Or  else,  what  lets*  it  but  he  would  be  here  ? 
Sister,  you  know,  he  promised  me  a  chain  ; 
'Would,  that  alone,  alone  he  would  detain, 
So  he  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed ! 
I  see,  the  jewel,  best  enamelled, 
Will  lose  Ids  beauty ;  and  though  gold  'bides  still, 
That  others  touch,  yet  often  touchmg  will 
Wear  gold  :  and  no  man,  that  hath  a  name. 
But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 
Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I'll  weep  what's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 
Luc.  How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy  ! 

[ExtwU. 

SCENE  II.     The  same.    Enter  Autipholcs  of 
Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  The  gold,  I  gave  to  Dromio,  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur;  and  the  heedful  slave 
Is  wander'd  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out. 
By  computation,  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speak  with  Dromio,  since  at  first 
I  sent  him  from  the  mart :  See,  here  he  comes. 
Enter  Dkomio  o/"  Syracuse. 

How  now,  sir?  is  your  merry  humour  alter'd  ? 
As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur  ?  you  received  no  gold  ? 
Your  mistress  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner  ? 
My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix  ?  Wast  thou  mad. 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  ? 

Dro,  S,  What  answer,  sir  ?  when  spake  I  such  a 
word? 
'   Ant.  S.  Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour 
since. 

Dro,  S,  I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  nfe  hence, 
Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  the  gold  you  gave  me. 

Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  receipt ; 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress,  and  a  dinner ; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeas'd. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein : 
What  means  this  iest?  I  pray  you,  master,  tell  me. 

Ant.  S.  Yea,  dost  thou  jeer  and  flout  mo  in  the 
teeth? 
Think'st  thou,  I  jest?  Hold,  take  thou  that,  and  that. 

[Beating  him. 

Dro.  S.  Hold,  sir,  for  God's  sake :  now  your  jest 
is  earnest ; 
Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me? 

Ant.  8,  Because  tliat  I  familiarly  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you. 
Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love. 
And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours." 
When  the  sun  shines,  let  loolish  gnats  make  sport, 
But  creep  in  crannies,  when  he  hides  his  beams 
If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect,* 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  \0  my  looks, 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 


ness,  as  Steevens  supposed ;  but  for  beauty.  Shaks- 
peare  has  often  employed  it  in  this  sense,  without  aiiy 
rolation  to  whiteness  of  skin  or  complexion.  The  use  of 
the  substantive  instead  of  the  adjective.  In  this  In- 
stance, is  not  peculiar  to  him  ;  but  the  common  prac- 
tice of  his  contemporaries. 

1  Though  Shakspeare  sometimes  uses  staJe  for  a 
decoy  or  bait,  I  do  not  think  that  he  meant  it  here  ;  or 
that  Adriana  can  mean  to  call  herself  his  stalking-horse. 
Probably  she  means  she  is  throten  aside,  forgotten,  cast 
off,  become  stale  to  him.  The  dictionaries,  in  voce 
Exoletus,  countenance  this  explanation, 

2  Hinders. 

3  i.  e.  intrude  on  them  when  you  please. 

4  Study  my  countenance. 

5  A  sconce  was  a  fortification ;  to  insconct  was  to 
hide,  to  protect  as  with  a  fort. 

8  So  m  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew : — 
'  1  tell  thee,  Kate,  'twas  burnt  and  dried  away. 


Dro.  S.  Sconce,  call  you  it  ?  so  you  would  leave 
battering,  I  had  rather  have  it  a  head  :  an  tou  use 
these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  nead, 
and  insconce*  it  too ;  or  else  I  shall  seek  my  wit  in 
my  shoukiers.     But,  I  pray,  sir,  why  am  I  beaten? 

Ant.  S.  Dost  thou  not  know? 

Dro.  S.  Nothing,  sir ;  but  that  I  am  heaten. 

Ant.  S.  Shall  I  tell  you  why? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefcNre ;  for,  they  say, 
every  why  hath  a  wherefore. 

Ani,  S.  Why,  first, — for  flouting  me;  and  then, 
wherefore, — 
For  urging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 

Dro.  S.  Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  betUen  out 
of  season? 
When,  in  the  why,  and   the  wherefore,  is  neither 

rhyme  nor  reason?— 
Well,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Ant.  S.  Thank  me,  sir?  for  what? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  for  this  something  tliat  you 
gave  me  for  nothmg. 

Ant.  S.  I'll  make  you  amends  next,  to  give  you 
nothing  for  something.  But  say,  sir,  is  it  dinner- 
time? 

Dro.  S.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  meat  wants  tiiat  I 
have. 

AtU.  S.  In  good  time,  sir,  what's  that? 

Dro.  8.  Basting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  then  'twill  be  dry. 

Dro.  S.  If  it  be,  sir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it. 

Ant.  S.  Your  reason  ? 

Dro.  8,  Lest  it  make  you  choleric,*  and  purchase 
me  another  dry  basting. 

Ant.  8.  Well,  sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good  time ; 
There's  a  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  S.  I  durst  have  denied  that,  before  you  were 
so  choleric. 

Ant.  8.  By  what  rule,  sir? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  by  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plam 
bald  pate  of  father  Time  himself. 

Ant.  8.  Let's  hear  it. 

Dro.  8.  There's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his 
hair,  that  grows  bald  by  nature. 

Ant.  8.  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  re«>very?'' 

Dro.  8.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig,  and  re- 
cover the  lost  hair  of  another  man. 

Ant.  8.  "Whyia  time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being, 
as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement  ? 

Dro.  8.  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows 
on  beasts :  and  what  he  hath  scanted  men*  in  hair, 
he  hath  nven  them  in  wit. 

Ant.  8.  Why,  but  there's  many  a  man  bath  more 
hair  than  wit.* 

Dro.  8.  Not  a  man  of  those,  but  he  bath  the  wit  to 
lose  his  hair.'" 

Ani.  8.  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men  plain 
dealers  without  wit. 

Dro.  S.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  lost :  Yet 
he  loseth  it  in  a  kind  of  jollity. 

Ant.  8.  For  what  reason  ^ 

Dro.  8.  For  two  ;  and  sound  ones  too. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  you. 

Dro.  8.  Sure  ones,  then. 

Ant.  8.  Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  falsing,** 


And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it. 
For  it  engenders  chvler,  planteth  anger.' 

7  This  is  another  instance  of  Shakspeare's  acquaint 
ance  with  technical  law  terms. 

8  The  old  copy  reads  thtm :  the  emendation  is  Theo 
bald's. 

9  The  following  lines  '  TTpon  [Suckling:'s)  Aglanra. 
printed  in  folio,'  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  proverbial 
sentence : — 

'This great  voluminous  pamphlet  may  be  said 
To  be  like  one  that  hath  more  hair  than  head; 
More  excrement  than  body : — trees  which  sprout 
With  broadest  leaves  have  still  the  smallest  fruit.' 
Parnassus  Biceps.  1M6. 

10  Shakspeare  too  frequently  alludes  to  this  loss  of 
hair  by  a  certain  disease.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  joke 
that  pleased  him,  and  probably  tickled  his  auditors. 

11  To  false,  as  a  verb,  has  been  long  obsolete  ;  but 
it  was  current  in  Shakspeare's  time. 
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Dro.  S.  Certain  ones  then. 

Ant.  S.  Name  them. 

Dro,  S.  The  one.  to  save  the  money  that  he 
spends  in  tiring ;  the  other,  that  at  dinner  they 
should  not  drop  in  his  porridge. 

Ant.  S.  You  would  all  this  time  have  proved, 
there  is  no  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  and  did,  sir;  namely,  e'en"  no 
time  to  recover  hair  lost  by  nature. 

Ant.  S.  But  your  reason  vras  not  substantial, 
why  there  is  no  time  to  recover. 

Dro.  S.  Thus  I  mend  it :  Time  himself  is  bald, 
and  therefore,  to  the  world's  end,  will  have  bald 
followers. 

Ant.  S.  I  knew  'twould  be  a  bald  conclusion : 
But  soft !  who  wafts*  us  yonder  ! 

Enter  Adriana  and  Lcciana. 

Adr,  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange  and  frown ; 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects, 
I  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg'd  would'st  vow. 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear,* 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye, 
That  never  touch  well  welcome  to  thy  hand. 
That  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste, 
Unless  I  spake,  look'd,  touch'd,  or  caiVd  to  thee. 
How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  oh,  how  comes  it, 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  thyself? 
Thyself  I  call  it,  being  strange  to  me. 
That,  undividable,  incorporate. 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part. 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me ; 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  may'st  thou  fall* 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulf, 
And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  agsun, 
Without  addition,  or  diminishing, 
As  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 
How  dearly  would  it  touch  tliee  to  the  quick, 
Should'st  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious  ? 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee. 
By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate  ? 
Would'st  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me, 
And  hurl  tlie  name  of  husband  in  my  face. 
And  tear  the  stain'd  skin  off  my  harlot  brow. 
And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding  ring. 
And  break  it  with  a  deep  divorcing  vow  ? 
I  know  thou  canst ;  and  therefore,  see,  thou  do  it. 
I  am  possess'd  with  an  adulterate  blot ; 
My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust : 
For,  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 
I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh. 
Being  strumpeted*  by  thy  contagion. 
Keep  then  fair  league  and  truce  vrith  thy  true  bed  ; 
I  live  distain'd,'  thou  undishonoured. 

Ant.  S.  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  ?  I  know  you 
not : 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old, 
As  strange  unto  your  town,  as  to  your  talk  ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd, 
Want  wit  m  all  one  word  to  understand. 

Lmc.  Fie,  brother  !  how  the  world  is  chang'd  with 
you  : 
When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus  ? 
She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  S.  By  Dromio? 

Dro.  S.  By  me  ? 

Adr.  By  thee :  and  this  thou  didst  return  from  him. 
That  he  did  buffet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows 
Denied  my  house  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 

Ant.  8.  Did  you  converse,  sir,  with  this  gentle- 
woman ? 
■What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compact  ? 


1  Tlie  old  copy,  by  mistake,  has  in. 

2  i.  e.  beckons  us. 

3  Imitated  by  Pope  in  his  Epistle  from  Sappho  to 
Phaon : — 

'  My  music  then  you  could  for  ever  hear, 
And  all  my  words  were  music  to  your  ear.' 

4  Fall,  is  here  a  verb  active. 

5  Shakspeare  is  not  singular  in  the  use  of  this  verb. 

6  i.  e.  unstain'd. 

7  i.  e.  separated ,  parted. 


Dro.  S.  I,  sir  ?  I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 

Ant,  S.   Villain,  thou  hest;  for  even  her  very 
words 
Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart. 

Dro.  S.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

Ant.  S.  How  can  she  thus  then  call  us  by  our 
-     names. 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  ? 

Adr.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity, 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave. 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood  ? 
Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt,' 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt. 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine  :* 
Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  state, 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate : 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross. 
Usurping  ivy,  briar,  or  idle*  moss  : 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruiung,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

Ant,  a.  To  me  she  speaiks ;    she  moves  me  for 
her  theme : 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream' 
Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this  ? 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  ? 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I'll  entertain  the  offer'd*"  fallacy. 

Luc.  Dromio,  go    bid    the   servants    spread    for 
dinner. 

Dro.  S.  O,  for  my  beads !  I  cross  me  for  a  sinner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land  ; — O,  spite  of  spites  ! — 
We  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elvisn  sprites  ;•* 
If  we  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue. 
They'll    suck  our  breatii,  or  pinch  us  black  and 
blue. 

Luc  Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer'st 
not? 
Dromio,  thou  drone,**  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot! 

Dro.  S.  I  am  transformed,  master,  am  not  I  ? 

Ant,  S,  I  think,  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  so  am  I. 

Dro,  S.  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind,  and  in  my 
shape. 

Ant.  S.  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 

Z>ro.  S..  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Lite.  If  thou  art  chang'd  to  aught,  'tis  to  an  ass. 

Dro.  S.  'Tis  true ;  she  rides  me,  and  I  long  foi 
grass. 
'Tis  so,  I  am  an  ass ;  else  it  could  never  be. 
But  I  should  know  her  as  well  as  she  knows  me. 

Adr.  Come,  come,  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool, 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep. 
Whilst  man,  and  master,  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn.— 
Come  sir,  to  dinner ;  Dromio,  keep  the  gate  : — 
Husband,  I'll  dine  above  with  you  to  day. 
And  shrive**  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks  : 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  master. 
Say,  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter. — 
Come,  sister : — Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 

Ant.  S.  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell  ? 
Sleepmg  or  waking  ?  mad,  or  well  advis'd  ? 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguis'd ! 
I'll  say  as  they  say,  and  persevere  so, 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate? 

Adr,  Ay;  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break  your 
pate. 

Luc.  Come,  come,  Antipholus,  we  dine  too  late. 

[Exeunt. 


8  So  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  b.  v.  :— 
♦ They  led  the  vine 

To  wed  her  elm.    She  spous'd  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms.' 

9  i.  e.  unfruitful. 

10  The  old  copy  reads  freed,  which  is  evidently 
wrong,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  proffered  or  offcr''d. 

11  Theobald  changed  owls  to  ouplies  in  this  passage 
most  unwarrantably.  It  was  those, '  unlucking  birds,' 
the  striges  or  screech-owls,  which  are  meant. 

12  The  old  copy  reads  '  Dromio,  thou  Dromio.'  The 
emendation  is  Theobald's.  ^       " 

13  i.  e.  call  you  to  confession.  ^f.^,. 
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SCENE  I.  Hie  same.  Enter  Ahtipholus  of 
Ephesus,  Dkomio  of  Ephesus,  Angelo,  and 
Balthazar.   ' 

Ant.  E.  Good  signior  Angelo,  you  must  tecuse 
us  all : 
My  wife  is  shrewish  when  I  keep  not  hours ; 
Say,  that  I  linger'd  with  you  at  your  shop, 
To  see  the  maKing  of  her  carkanet,* 
And  that  Jo-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 
But  here's  a  villain,  that  would  face  me  down, 
He  met  me  on  the  mart ;  and  that  I  beat  him. 
And  charg'd  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gdd ; 
And  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house  : — 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  didst  thou  mean  by  this  ? 
Dro.  E.  Say  what  you  will,  sir,  but  I  know  what 
I  know : 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand  to 

show : 
If  the  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you  gave 

were  ink, 
Your  own  handwriting  would  tell  you  what  I  think. 
Ant.  E.  I  think,  thou  art  an  ass. 
Dro.  E.  Marry  so  it  doth  appear 

By  the  wrongs  I  suffer,  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kick'd;  and,  being  at  that  pass. 
You  would  keep  from  my  heeb,  and  beware  of  an 
ass. 
Ant.  E.  You  are  sad,  signior  Balthazar :    'Pray 
God,  our  cheer 
May  answer  my  good  will,  and  your  good  welcome 
here. 
Bal.  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your 

welcome  dear. 
Ant.  E.  O,  signior  Balthazar,  either  at  flesh  or 
fish, 
A  table  full  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dunty 
.    dish. 
Bal.  Grood  meat,  sir,  is  oommon ;  that  every  churl 

affords.  ., 

Ant.  E.  And  welcome  more  common ;  for  that's 

nothing  but  words. 
Bal,  Small  cheer,  and  great  welcome,  makes  a 

merry  feast. 
Ant.  E,  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more  spar- 
ing guest ; 
But  though  my  cotes  be  mean,  take  them  ia  good 

part; 
Better  cheer  may  you  have, but  not  with  better  heart. 
But,  soft ;  my  door  is  lock'd  ;  Go  bid  them  let  us  in. 
Dro.  E.  Maud,  Bridget,  Marian,  Cicely,  Gillian, 

Jem' ! 
Dro.  S.    [vmthin.^     Mome,*   malt.Jiorse,   capon, 
coxcomb,  idiot,  patch  1* 
Either  get  thee  fix>m  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the 

hatch : 
Dost  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  call'st  for 

such  store. 
When  one  is  one  too  many  ?     Go,  get  thee  from 
the  door. 
Dro,  E.  What  patch  is  made  our  porter  1    My 

master  stays  in  the  stieet. 
Dro.  8.  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  lest 

he  catch  cold  on's  feet. 
Ard.  E.  Who  talks  within  there  ?  ho,  open  lh« 
door. 
^■Dro.  8.  Right,  sir,  Til  tell  you  when,  an  you'll 
tell  me  wherefore. 
Ant.  E.  Wherefore  ?  for  my  dinner ;  I  have  not 

din'd  to-day. 
Dro,  8.  Nor  to-day  here  you  must  not ;    come 
again,  when  you  may. 


Ant.  E.  What  art  thou,  that  keep'st  me  cot  froM 

the  house  I  owe  ?* 
Dro.  S.  The  porter  for  this  time,  sir,  and  my  name 

b  Dromio. 
Dro.  E.    O  villain,  ttou  hast  stolen  both  mine 
office  and  my  name  ; 
The  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle  blame. 
If  thou  had'st  been  Dromio  to.^ay  in  my  place. 
Thou  would'st  have  chang'd  thy  face  for  a  name, 
or  thy  name  for  an  ass. 
iMce.  [tDithin.]    What  a  coil*  is  there  ?   Dromio, 

who  are  those  at  the  gate  ? 
Dro.  E.  Let  my  master  in,  Luce. 
iMce.  'Faith,  no  ;  he  comes  too  late  : 

And  so  tell  your  master. 

Dro.  E.  O  Lord,  I  must  laugh  : — 

Have  at  you  with  a  proverb.— Shall  I  set  in  my  staff? 
Jjuoe.  Have  at  you  vrith  another:  that's,— \Vhen? 

can  you  tell  1 
Dro.  8.  If  thy  name  be  call'd  Luce,  Lace,  thou 

hast  answer'd  him  well. 
Ant.  E.  Do  you  hear,  you  minioo  ?  you'U  let  us 

in,  I  hope  ?" 
Luce.  I  thougnt  to  have  ask'd  you. 
Dro.  8.  And  you  said,  no. 

Dro.  E.  So,  come,  help  ;  well  struck ;  there  was 

blow  for  blow. 
Ant.  E.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 
iMce.  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake  ? 

Dro.  E.  Master  knock  the  door  hard. 
Lmcc.  Let  him  knock  till  it  ake. 

Ant.  E.  You'll  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat  the 

door  down. 
Ijuce.  What  needs  all  that,  and  a  pair  of  stocks 

in  the  town  ? 
Adr.  [wilhin.]  Who  is  that  at  the  door,  that  keeps 

all  this  n<»se  1 
Dro.  8.  By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled  with 

unruly  boys. 
Ant.  E.  Are  you  there,  wife  ?  you  might  have 

come  before. 
Adr,  Your  wife,  sir  koave !  go,  get  you  from  tlie 

door. 
Dro.  E.  If  vou  went  in  pain,  master,  this  knave 

would  go  sore. 
Ang.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  nor  welcome; 

we  would  fain  have  either. 
Bal.  In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall  part* 

with  neither. 
Dro.  E.    They  stand  at  the  door,  master;   bid 

them  welcome  hither. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we 

cannot  get  in. 
Dro.  E.  You  would  say  so,  master,  if  your  gar^ 
ments  were  thin. 
Your  cake  here  is  warm  within ;  you  stand  here  in 

the  cold : 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so 
bought  and  sold.* 
Ant.  E.  Go,  fetch  me  something,  I'll  break  ope 

the  gate, 
Dro.  8.  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I'll  break 

your  knave's  pate. 
Dro.  E,  A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir ; 
and  words  are  but  wind  ; 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not 
behind. 
Dro.  8.  It  seems,  thou  waotest  breaking;    Out 

upon  thee,  hind ! 
Dro.  E.  Here  is  too  much,  out  upon  thee !  I  pray 

thee,  let  me  in. 
Dro.  8.  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and 
fish  nave  no  fin. 


1  A  carcttnet  or  chain  for  a  lady's  neck  ;  a  collar  or 
chain  of  gold  and  precious  stones :  from  the  French 
carcan.  It  was  sometimes  spelled  karlaintt  and  ^uar- 
quentt. 

2  A  mome  was  a  fool  or  foolish  jester.  Momar  is 
used  by  Plautus  fur  a  fool ;  whence  the  French  mom- 
tuvr. 

8  Patch  was  a  term  of  contempt  often  applied  to  per-  . 

•ons  of  low  condition,  and  sometimes  applied  to  a^.  1  by  foul  and  secrta  oracticei. 


4  I  own,  am  owner  of.  S  Bustle,  tumult. 

6  It  seems  probable  that  a  line  following  tlit«  has  been 
lost ;  In  which  Lnce  might  be  threatened  with  >  ropt^ 
which  would  have  furnished  the  rhyme  now  wantmgr. 
In  a  subse<iuent  scene  Dromio  is  ordered  to  fo  and  buy 
a  rope's  end,  for  the  purpose  of  using  It  on  Adriana  and 
her  confederates. 

7  Have  part. 

8  A  proverbial  phrase,  meaning  to  be  so  orer-rMdied 
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Ant.  E.  Well,  I'll  break  in ;   Go  borrow  me  a 
crow. 

Dro.  E.  A  crow  without  feather ;  master,  mean 
you  so? 
For  a  fish  without   a  fin,  there's  a  fowl  without  a 

feather : 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  well  pluck  a  crow  to- 
gether.' 

A.ni.  E.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  fetch  me  an  iron  crow, 

Bal.  Have  patience,  sir  :  O,  let  it  not  be  so : 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation, 
And  draw  within  the  compass  ot  suspect 
The  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 
Once*  this ;  your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom. 
Her  sober  virtue,  years  and  modesty. 
Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown  ; 
And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  made*  against  you. 
Be  rul'd  by  me ;  depart  in  patience, 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner : 
And,  about  evening,  come  yourself  alone 
To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 
If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in. 
Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 
A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 
And  that  supposed  by  the  common  rout 
Against  your  yet  ungalled  estimation, 
Tkat  may  with  foul  intrusion  enter  in. 
And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead : 
For  slander  lives  upon  succession  \ 
For  ever  housed,  where  it  gets  possession. 

Ant.  E.  You  have  prevail'd  ;  I  will  depart  in  quiet, 
And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry, 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse, — 
Pretty  and  witty ;  wild,  and  yet,  too,  gentle; 
There  will  we  dine  :  this  woman  that  I  mean. 
My  wife  (but,  I  protest,  without  desert,) 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal ; 
To  her  will  we  to  ainner. — Get  you  home, 
And  fetch  the  chain ;  by  this,'*  I  know,  'tis  made : 
Bring  it,  2  pray  you,  to  the  Porcupine  ; 
For  there's  the  house ;  that  chain  will  I  bestow 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife) 
tlpon  mine  hostess  there ;  good  sir,  make  haste : 
Since  mine  own  doorsLrefuse  to  entertain  me, 
I'll  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  the)r'll  disdain  me. 

Ang.  I'll  meet  you  at  that  place,  some  hour  hence. 

Ant.  E.  Do  so;  this  jest  shall  cost  me  some  ex- 
pense. [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     The  same.    Entet  Ltoiaita,   and 
Antipholus  i}f  Syracuse. 

Luc.  And  may  it  be  tliat  you  have  quite  forgot 

A  husband's  office  ?  shall,  Antipholus, 
Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-strings  rot? 

Shall  love,  in  building,  grow  so  ruinous?' 
If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth. 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake,  use  her  with  more 
kindness : 
Or,  if  you  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth ; 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blind- 
ness : 

1  The  same  quibble  is  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  come- 
dies of  Flautus.  Ciiildren  of  distinction  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  usually  birds  given  them  for 
their  amusement.  This  custom  Tyndarus,  inThe  Cap- 
tives, mentions,  and  says  that,  for  his  part,  he  had  tim- 
tum  upupam.  Upupa  stgmfies  both  a  lapuring  and  a  mat- 
tock, or  some  instrument  with  which  stone  was  dug 
from  the  quarries. 

2  Once  this,  here  means  once  for  all;  at  once. 

3  i.  e.  made  fast.  The  expression  is  still  in  use  in 
some  countries. 

4  By  this  time. 

5  In  the  old  copythe  first  four  Hnes  stand  thus  : — 
'And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 

A  husband's  office  1  shall,  Antipholus, 
Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot  ? 
Shail  love  in  buildings  glow  so  ruinate  V 
The  present  emendation  was  proposed  by  Steevens, 
though  he   admitted   Theobald's  into  his  own  text. 
Love-springs  are  the  buds  of  love,  or  rather  the  young 
shoots.    '  "The  spring,  or  young  shoots  that  grow  out  of 
tb«  stems  or  roots  of  trees.' — Baret 


Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye ; 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  oratory 
Look  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty  ; 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger : 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted , 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint : 
Be  secret-false;  Whafneed  she  be  acquainted  ? 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint  ? 
'Tis  double  wrong,  to  truant  with  your  bed. 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board  : 
Shame  haih  a.  bastaid  fame,  well  managed ; 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Alas,  poor  women !  make  us  but*  believe. 

Being  compact  of  credit,''  that  you  love  us ; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  tlie  sleeve ; 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us. 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again ; 

Comfort  my  sister,  cheer  her ;  call  her  wife : 
'Tis  holy  sport,  to  foe  a  little  vain,' 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife. 

Ant.  S.  Sweet  mistress  (what  your  name  is  else, 
I  know  not. 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  on  mine,) 
Less,  in  your  knowledge  and  your  grace,  you  show 
not. 

Than  our  ear<;h's  wonder;  more  than  earth  divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak  ; 

Lay  open  to  my  earthly  gross  conceit. 
Smother  d  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak. 

The  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit. 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you, 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  you  a  god  ?  would  you  create  me  new  ? 

Transform  me,  then,  and  to  your  power  I'll  yield. 
But  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know. 

Your  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine. 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe  ; 

Far  more,  far  more  to  you  do  I  decline,' 
O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,"  with  thy  note, 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears  ; 
Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote  : 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs,** 
And  as  a  bed**  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  Ue-; 

And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die  :— 

Let  love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink!** 

Luc.  What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so? 

Ant.  S.  Not  mad,  but   mated  ;**   how  I  do  not 
know, 

Liuc.  It  is  a  fault  that  springetli  from  your  eye. 

Ant.  S.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  sun,  being 
by. 

Lite.  Gaze  where  you  should,  and  that  will  clear 
your  sight. 

Ant.  S.  As  go«d  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  lock  on 
night. 

Luc.  Why  call  you  me  love  ?  call  my  sister  so. 

Ant.  S.  Thy  sister's  sister. 

Iaic.  That's  my  sister. 

Ant.  S.  No; 

It  is  thyself,  mine  own  selPs  better  part : 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim  ;*• 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 

Luc.  All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  be. 


6  Old  copy,  not. 

7  i.  e.  being  made  altogether  of  credulity. 

8  Vain  is  light  of  tongue. 

9  '  To  decline ;  to  tume  or  hang  toward  some  place 
or  thing.' — Baret. 

10  Mermaid  for  siren. 

11  So  in  Macbeth  : — 

'  His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood." 

12  The  first  folio  reads  :— 

'  And  as  a  bud  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lie  ;' 
Which  Malone  thus  explains  : — '  I,  like  an  insect,  will 
take  thy  bosom  for  a  rose,  or  other  flower,'  and  there 

' "  Involv'd  in  fragrance,  burn  and  die."  ' 

13  Malone  says  that  by  love  here  is  meant  the  queen 
of  love. 

14  Mated  means  matched  uiith  a  wife,  and  confounded. 
A  quibble  is  intended. 

15  i.  e.  all  the  happiness  I  wish  for  on  eartht  and  all 
that  I  claim  from  heaven  hereafter. 
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COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


Act  in. 


AtU.  8.  Call  thyself  Bister,  sweet,  for  I    aim' 
thee: 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life ; 
Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife : 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Luc.  O,  soft,  sir,  hold  you  still ; 

I'll  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good  will.    [Exit  Luc, 

Enter,  from  the  House  q/"  Aktipholus  of  Ephesus, 
Dromio  ©/"Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio  ?  where  run'st 
thou  so  fast? 

Dro.  S.  Do  you  know  me,  sir?  am  I  Dromio? 
am  I  your  man  7  am  I  myself? 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man,  thou 
art  thyself. 

Dro.  S.  I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  man,  and 
besides  myself. 

Aiit.  S.  What  woman's  man?  and  how  besides 
thyself? 

Dro  S.  Marry,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  due  to  a 
woman :  one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me, 
one  that  will  have  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  claim  lays  she  to  thee? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  such  claim  as  you  would  lay 
to  your  horse ;  and  she  would  have  me  as  a  beast ; 
not  that,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have  me ;  but 
that  she,  being  a  very  beastly  creature,  lays  claim  to 
me. 

Ant.  S.  What  is  she  ? 

Dro.  S.  A  very  reverend  body;  ay,  such  a  one 
as  a  man  may  not  speak  of,  witliout  he  say,  sir-rever- 
ence :'  I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet  is 
she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage. 

Ant.  S.  How  dost  thou  mean,  a  fat  marria|re? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  she's  the  kitchen  wench,  and 
all  grease  ;  and  I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to, 
but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  by  her 
own  light.  I  warrant,  her  rags,  and  the  tallow  in 
them,  will  burn  a  Poland  winter:  if  she  lives  till 
doomsday,  she'll  bum  a  week  longer  than  the  whole 
world.  » 

Ant.  S.  What  complexion  is  she  of? 

Dro.  S.  Swart,*  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face,  noth- 
mg  like  so  clean  kept :  For  why?  she  sweats,  a  man 
may  go  over  shoes  m  the  grime  of  it. 

Ant.  S.  Thai's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro.  S.  No,  sir,  'tis  in  grain  :  Noah's  flood  could 
not  do  it. 

Ant.  S.  What's  her  name  ? 

Dro.  S.  Nell,  sir ; — but  her  name  and  three  qtiar- 
ters,  that  is,  an  ell  and  three  quarters,  will  not  mea- 
sure her  from  hip  to  hip.* 

Ant.  S.  Then  she  bears  some  breadth? 

Dro.  S.  No  longer  irom  head  to  foot,  than  from  hip 
to  hip ;  she  is  spherical,  like  a  globe  ;  I  could  find  out 
countries  in  her. 

Ant.  S.  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireland  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks ;  I  found  it 
out  by  the  bogs. 

Ant.  S.  Where  Scotland? 

Dro.  S.  I  found  it  by  the  barrenness ;  hard,  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand.* 

Ant.  S.  Where  France? 

1  The  old  copy  reads  I  om  thee.  The  present  read- 
ing is  Steevens'.  Others  have  proposed  I  mean  thee  ; 
but  dim  for  aim  at  was  sometimes  used. 

2  This  is  a  very  old  corruption  of  save  reverence, 
salva  reverentia.     See  Blount's  Glossography,  J  682. 

3  Svart,  or  swarth,  i.  e.  dark,  dusky,  infuscus. 

4  This  poor  conundrum  is  borrowed  by  Massinger  in 
The  Old  Law. 

5  Had  this  play  been  revived  after  the  accession  of 
James,  it  is  probable  this  passage  would  have  been 
struck  out ;  as  was  that  relative  to  the  Scotch  lord  in 
The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

6  'An  equivofiue,'  says  Theobald,  Ms  intended.  In 
1589,  Henry  HI.  of  France,  t>eing  stabbed,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre,  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed his  successor;  but  whose  claim  the  Ftates  of 
France  resisted  on  account  of  his  being  a  protestant. 
This  I  take  to  he  what  is  nieont  by  France  making 
war  against  her  heir.  Elixabeth  had  sent  over  tlie 
Earl  of  Essex  with  four  thousand  men  to  the  ateist- 


Dro.  S.  In  her  forehead;   ann'd  and  rtrerteo, 

making  war  against  her  heir.* 

ArU.  S.  Where  England? 

Dro.  S.  I  look'd  for  the  chalky  cbfis,  but  I  could 
find  no  whiteness  in  them ;  but  I  guess  it  stood  in  her 
chin,  by  the  salt  rheimi  that  run  between  France 
and  it. 

Am.  S.  Where  Spain  ? 

Dro.  S.  'Faith,  I  saw  it  not ;  bat  I  felt  k  hot  in 
her  breath. 

Ant.  S.  Where  America,  the  Indies  ? 

Dro.  S.  O,  sir,  upon  her  nose,  all  o'er  embellish'd 
with  rubies,  carbimcles,  sapphires,  declining  their 
rich  aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain ;  who  sent 
whole  armadsLS  of  carracks'*  to  be  ballast  at  her 
nose. 

Ant.  S.  Where  stood  Belgia,  tlie  Netherlands  ? 

Dro.  S.  O,  su",  I  did  not  look  so  low.  To  c«>- 
elude,  this  drudge,  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me  ; 
call'd  me  Dromio,  swore  I  was  assur'd*  to  her ; 
told  me  what  privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  as  the 
mark  on  my  shoulder,  the  mole  in  my  neck,  the 
great  wart  on  my  left  arm,  that  I,  amazed,  ran  from 
her  as  a  VN^tch :  and,  I  think,  if  my  breast  had  not 
been  made  of  faith,*  and  my  heart  of  steel,  she  had 
transform'd  me  to  a  curtail-dog,  and  made  me  turn 
i'  the  wheel.  *" 

Ant.  S.  Go,  hie  thee  presently,  po6t  to  the  road ; 
And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore, 
I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night. 
If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart. 
Where  I  will  walk,  till  thou  return  to  me. 
If  every  one  knows  us,  and  we  know  none, 
'Tis  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone. 

Dro.  S.  As  from   a  bear  a  man  wouki  run  for 
Kfe, 
So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.  [E*it. 

Ant.  S.   There's   none  but  witches    do  inhabit 
here; 
And  therefore  'tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
She  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  soul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor ;  but  her  fair  sister, 
Possess'd  with  such  gentle  sovereign  grace, 
Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse, 
Hath  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself: 
But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to**  sel^wrong, 
111  stop  my  ears  against  the  mermaid's  aoog. 
Enter  Ahoxlo. 

Ang.  Master  Antipholus  ? 

Ant.  S.  Ay,  that's  ray  name. 

Ang.  I  know  it  well,  sir:  Lo,  here  is  the  chain; 
I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  tlie  Porcupine  :** 
The  chain  unfinish'd  made  mc  stay  thus  long. 

Ant.  S.  What  is  your  will,  that  I  sliall  do  with 
this? 

Ang.  Wliat,  please  yourself,  sir ;  I  have  made  it 
for  you. 

Ani.  S.  Made  it  for  me,  sir !  I  bespoke  it  not. 

Ang.  Not  once  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times  you 
have: 
Go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal ; 
And  soon  at  supper-time  Fll  visit  you, 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  the  cbaiiu 


ance  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  in  1591.  This  oblique  sneer 
at  France  was  therefore  a  comphment  to  the  poet's 
royal  mistress.'  The  otiier  allusion  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  admit  of  explanation. 

7  Carracks,  large  ships  of  burthen;  caraca,  Spanish. 
Ballast  is  merely  a  contraction  of  ballassrd ;  to  Mom 
being  the  old  authography :  as  we  write  drut  for  irtit- 
ed.  embost  for  rmhossed,  <}-c. 

8  i.e.  Aflianced. 

9  Alluding  to  the  popular  belief  that  a  great  share  of 
faith  was  a  protection  from  witchcraft. 

10  A  turnspit. 

11  Pope,  not  understanding  sufficiently  the  phrase- 
oloify  of  Shakspeare,  altered  this  to  guilty  of  pelf- 
wrong.  Hut  guilty  to  was  the  construction  of  that  age. 

IS  Porcupine  throngliout  the  old  editions  of  these 
plays  is  written  porptntinr.  I  tind  it  wnlten  jwrmat  in 
an  old  phrase  book,  called  Hormanni  Vulraris,  1319^ 
thus : '  Porp^iu  have  ionger  pnckles  than  Vrcluos.' 
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Ami.  S.  I  pray  you,  sir,  receive  the  money  now, 
For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain,  nor  money,  more. 

Ang,  You  are  a  merry  man,  sir ;  fare  you  well. 

[Exit. 

Ant.  S.  What  I  should  think  of  this,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  I  think,  there's  no  man  is  so  vain. 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offer'd  chain. 
I  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts, 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts. 
I'll  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay ; 
If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.     The  same.     Enter  a  Merchant,  An- 
GELO,  and  an  Officer. 

Mer.  You  know,  since  Pentecost  the  smn  is  due, 
And  since  I  have  not  much  importun'd  you  ; 
Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  that  I  am  bound 
To  Persia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  voyage  : 
Therefore  make  present  satisfaction, 
Or  I'll  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ang.  Evenjust  the  sum,  that  I  do  owe  to  you, 
Is  growing*  to  me  by  Antipholus  : 
And  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you, 
He  had  of  me  a  chain  ;  at  five  o'clock, 
I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  same : 
Pleaseth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 
I  will  discharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  aud  Dromio  of 
Ephesus,  yVo/n  tJie  Courtezan's. 

Off".  That  labour  may  you  save ;   see  where  he 
comes. 

Ant.  E.  While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house,  go 
thou 
And  buy  a  rope's  end ;  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  her*  confederates. 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day.— 
But  soft,  I  see  the  goldsmith :— get  thee  gone : 
Buy  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 

Dro.  E.  I  buy  a  thousand  pound  a  year !  I  buy 
rof>e!  [£xit  Dkomio. 

Ant.  E.  A  man  is  well  holp  up,  that  trusts  to  you. 
I  promised  your  presence,  and  the  chain  ; 
But  neither  chain,  nor  goldsmith  came  to  me : 
Belike,  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long, 
If  it  were  chain'd  together ;  and  therefore  came  not. 

Ang.  Saving  your  merry  humour,  here's  the  note, 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carat ; 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion; 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  stand  indebted  to  this  gentleman ; 
I  pray  you,  see  him  presently  discharg'd. 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it. 

Ant.  E.    I    am  not  furnish  d  with    the   present 
money ; 
Besides,  I  have  some  business  in  the  town  : 
Good  signior,  take  tlie  stranger  to  my  house, 
And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof; 
Perchance,  I  wiU*  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 

Ang.  Then  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her  your- 
self? 

Ant,  E.  No !  bear  it  with  you,  lest  I  come  not 
time  enough. 

Ang.  Well,  sir,  I  will :  Have  you  the  chain  about 
vou? 

Am.  E.  An  if  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you  have  : 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 

I  i.  e.  accruing. 

S  The  old  copy  reads  their. 

S  /  nill  for  /  shall  is  a  Scotticism  ;  but  it  is  not  ua- 
frequent  in  old  writers  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed. 

4  Malone  has  a  very  long  note  on  this  passage,  in 
which  he  says  :  '  it  was  not  Angelo's  meaning,  that  An- 
tipholus of  Ephesus  should  send  a  jewel  or  other  token 
hy  him,  but  that  Antipholus  should  send  '.lim  with  a 
verba]  token  to  his  wife,  by  which  it  might  be  ascer- 
tained that  he  came  from  Antipholus;  and  that  she 
might  safely  pay  the  price  of  tlie  chain.'  In  the  name 
of  common  sense,  what  does  this  prove  ?-Can  it  signify 
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Ang.  Nay,  come,  I  pray  you,  sir,  give  me  th« 
chain ; 
Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman, 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 

Ant.  E.  Good  lord,  you  use  this  dalliance,  to  ex- 
cuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porcupine  : 
I  should  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it. 
But,  like  a  shrew,  yoO  first  begin  to  brawl. 

JWer.  The  hour  steals  on;  I   pray  you,  sir,  des- 
patch. 

Ang.  You  hear  how  he  importunes  me ;  the  chain — 

Ant,  E.  Why,  give  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch  your 
money. 

ATig,  Come,  come,  you  know,  I  gave  it  you  even 
now ; 
Either  send  the  chain,  or  send  by  me  some  token.* 

Ant.  E.  Fie!  now  you  run  this  humour  out  of 
breath : 
Come,  Where's  the  chain  ?  I  pray  you  let  me  see  it. 

JMer.  My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance  ; 
Good  sir,  say,  whe'r  you'll  answer  me,  or  no ; 
If  not,  I'll  leave  him  to  the  officer. 

Artt.  E.  I  answer  you !  What  should  I  answer  you  ? 

Ang.  The  money,  that  you  owe  me  for  the  cnain. 

Ant.  E.  I  owe  you  none,  till  I  receive  the  chain. 

Ang.  You  know,  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour  since. 

Ant.  E,  You  gave  me  none  ;  you  wrong  me  much 
to  say  so. 

Ang.  You  wrong  me  more,  sir,  in  denying  it : 
Consider,  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit. 

JMer.  Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit. 

Off'.  1  do  ;  and  charge  you  in  the  duke's  name  to 
obey  me. 

Ang.  This  touches  me  in  reputation  : 
Either  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me, 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ant.  E.  Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had. 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  jf  thou  dar'st. 

Ang.  Here  is  thy  fee ;  arrest  him,  officer ; 
I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case, 
If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Off.  I  do  arrest  you,  sir,  you  hear  the  suit. 

Ant.  E.  I  do  obey  thee,  till  I  give  thee  bail : 
But,  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 

Ang.  Sir,  sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro,  S.  Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidamnum, 
That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard. 
And  then,  sir,  she  bears  away :  our  fraughtage,*  sir, 
I  have  convey'd  aboard  :  and  I  have  bought 
The  oil,  the  balsamum,  and  aqua-vilie. 
The  ship  is  in  her  trim  ;  the  merry  wind 
Blows  fair  from  land  :  they  stay  for  naught  at  all. 
But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 

Ant.  E.  How  now !  a  madman !  Why  thou  pee- 
vish* sheep. 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me  ? 

Dro.  S.  A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  waftage.' 

Ant.  E.  Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for  a  rope; 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose  and  what  end. 

Dro.  S.  You  sent  me  for  a  rope's  end  as  soon  : 
You  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  bark. 

Ant.  E.  I  will  debate  tliis  matter  at  more  leisure. 
And  teach  your  ears  to  hst  me  with  more  heed. 
To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight : 
Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk, 
That's  cover'd  o*er  with  Turkish  tapestry, 

whether  the  token  Angelo  wishes  Antipholus  to  send 
6y  him  was  to  be  verbal  or  material  ?  Tokens  were  com- 
mon in  Shakspeare's  time  of  many  kinds ;  there  wer« 
tavern  tokens,  which  were  counters  of  lead  or  leather. 
There  were  written  tokens  or  billes,  as  they  were  then 
called,  'given  to  men  by  which  they  might  receive  a 
certain  sum  of  money,'  cfcc.  SucJi  a  one  Angelo  pro- 
bably requires. 

5  Freight,  cargo. 

6  Peevish  was  used  for  mad,  or  foolish. 

7  i.  e.  carriage ;  hire  is  here  a  dissyllable,  and  i« 
spelt  kitr  in  the  old  copy. 
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There  is  a  purse  of  diicals :  let  her  send  it ; 
Tell  her  I  am  arrested  in  the  street, 
And  that  shall  bail  me  :  iiie  thee,  slave ;  be  gone. 
On,  officer,  to  prison,  till  it  come. 

[Exeunt  Met.  Ang.  Officer,  and  Awt.  E. 
Dro.  S.  To  Adriana !  that  is  where  we  din'd, 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband : 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 
Thither  I  must,  although  against  mv  will. 
For  servants  must  their  master's  nunds  fulfil,    [Exit. 

SCENE  II.     The  same.    Enter  Adriana,   and 

LUCIANA. 

4.dr.  Ah,  Luciana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so? 
Might'st  thou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea  or  no? 

Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale  ;  or  sad,  or  merrily? 
What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case, 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face?' 

Luc.  First,  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no  right.* 

jldr.  He  meant,  he  did  me  none;  the  more  my 
spite. 

L/ue.  Then  swore  he,  that  he  was  a  stranger  here. 

Adr,  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworn  he 
were. 

Imc.  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 

Adr.  And  what  said  he  ? 

Laic.  That  love  I  begg'd  for  you,  he  begg'd  of  me. 

Adr.  With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy  love  ? 

Imc.  With  words,  that  in  an   honest  suit  might 
move. 
First,  he  did  praise  my  beauty  ;  then  my  speech. 

Adr.  Did'st  speak  him  fair  ? 

Luc.  Have  patience,  I  beseech. 

Adr.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  me  still ; 
My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have  his  will. 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere,* 
Ill-fac'd,  worse-bodied,  shapeless  every  where  ; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  olunt,  unkind  ; 
Stigmatical  in  making,*  worse  in  mind. 

Lue.  Who  would  be  jealous  then  of  such  a  one  ? 
No  evil  lost  is  wail'd  when  it  is  gone. 

Adr.  Ah  !  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say, 

And  yet  would  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse  : 
Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away  ;* 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  curse. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Here,   go;  the  desk,   the  purse;   sweet 
now,  make  haste. 

Luc.  How  hast  thou  knt  thy  breath  ? 

■Dro.  S.  By  running  fast. 

Adr.  Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio"?  is  he  well  ? 

Dro.  S.  No,  he's  m  tartar4imbo,  worse  than  hell : 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment*  hath  him. 
One,  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fairy ,^  pitiless  and  rough  ; 
A  wolf,  nay  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff; 
A  back-friend,  a  shuulder-clapper,  one  that  counter- 
mands 
The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands  ;* 


1  The  allusion  is  to  those  meteors  wliich  have  some- 
times been  thought  to  resemble  armies  meeting  in  the 
shock  of  battle.     The  foUowinj  comparison  in  the 
second  book  of  Paradise  Lost  best  explains  It: 
'As  when  to  warn  proud  cities,  war  appears 
Wag'd  in  the  troubled  sky,  and  armies  rush 
To  battle  in  the  clouds,  before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  aery  kniglits,  and  couch  their  spears, 
Till  thickest  legions  close  ;  with  feats  of  arms 
From  either  end  of  heaven  the  welkin  burns.' 
3  This  double  negative  had  the  force  of  a  stronger 
asseveration  in  the  phraseology  of  that  age. 

3  Dry,  withered. 

4  Marked  or  iti/rmatited  by  nattire  with  deformity. 

8  This  expression,  which  appears  to  have  been  pro- 
Terblal.  is  again  alluded  to  in  Measure  for  Measure, 
Act  i.  Sc.  5. 

6  The  bujfor  leather  jerkin  of  the  sergeant  Is  called 
an  everlatting  garment,  because  it  was  so  durable. 

7  Theobald  would  read  a /ury;  but  a  /airy,  in  Shaks- 
peare's  time,  sometinieii  meant  amalevoJent  sprite,  and 
coupled  u  it  is  with  pitiless  and  rough,  the  meaning 
Is  clear. 


A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  drawi  dry-foot 

well  ;• 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to 
hell."  "^ 

Adr.  Why  man,  what  is  the  matter? 
Dro.  S.  1  do  not  know  the  matter :   he  ia  'rested 

on  the  case. 
Adr.  What,  is  he  arrested  ?  tell  me  at  whose  suit  ? 
Dro.  S.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arreted, 
well; 
But  is**  in  a  suit  of  buff,  which  'rested  him,  that  can 

I  tell : 
Will  you  send  him,  mistress,  redemption,  the  money 
in  his  desk? 
Adr.  Go  fetch  it,  sister. — This  I  wonder  at, 

[Exit  Lttciaita. 
That  he,  unknown  to  me,  should  be  in  debt : 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band?'* 

Iho.  S.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thing ; 
A  chain,  a  chain  ;  do  you  not  hear  it  ring  ? 
Adr.  What,  the  chain? 

Dro.  S.  No,  no,  the  bell :  'tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 

It  was  two  ere  I  leA  him,  and  now  the  clock  strikes 

one. 

Adr.  The  hours  come  back !  that  did  I  never  hear. 

Dro.  S.  O  yes :  If  any  hour  meet  a  sergeant, 

a'  turns  back  for  very  fear. 
Adr.  As  if  time  were  in  debt !  how  fondly  dost 

thou  reason  ? 
Dro.  S.  Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more 
than  he's  worth  to  season. 
Nay,  he's  a  thief  too :  Have  you  not  heard  men  say, 
That  time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day  '! 
If  he**  be  in  debt,  and  thef\,  and  a  sergeant  m  the 

way, 
Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a  day  ? 
Enter  Lt7ciAiTA. 
Adr.   Go,  Dromio;    there's  the  money,  bear  it 

straight ; 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediatdy.— 
Come,  sister  :  I  am  press'd  down  with  conceit  ;** 
Conceit,  my  comfort,  and  my  injury.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  in.    The  mme.    Enter  Aktiprolcs  of 
Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  There's  not  a  man  I  meet,  but  doth  >»• 
lute  me 
As  if  I  were  their  well  acquainted  friend;** 
And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  mv  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me,  some  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses  ; 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy  ; 
Even  now  a  tailor  call'd  me  in  his  shop. 
And  show'd  me  silks  that  he  had  bougfit  for  me,     ' 
And,  therewithal,  took  measure  of  my  body.  I 

Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles, 
And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

Ertter  Dromto  o/" Syracuse. 
Dro.  S.  Master,  here's  the  gold  you  sent  me  for : 
What,  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new 
apparell'd  V*^ 


8  The  first  folio  reads,  Ions.  Shakspesre  would  have 
put  lanes  but  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme. 

9  '  To  hunt  or  run  counter,  8i|;nifies  that  the  hounds 
or  beagles  hunt  it  by  the  heel,' i.  e.  run  backward,  mis- 
taking the  coarse  of  the  game.  To  dratc  dryfoot  was 
to  follow  the  scent  or  track  of  the  game.  There  is  a 
quibble  upon  eotmter,  which  points  at  the  priton  so 
called. 

10  Hell  was  the  cant  term  for  prison.  Tliere  was  a 
place  of  this  name  under  the  Exchequer,  where  the 
King's  debtors  were  confined. 

11  Thus  the  old  authentic  copy.  The  omission  of  the 
personal  pronoun  was  formerly  very  common :  we 
should  now  write  he's. 

13  1.  e.  a  bond.  Shskspeare  takes  advantage  of  the 
old  spelling  to  produce  a  quibble. 

13  The  old  copy  reads, '  If  /,'  Ac. 

14  Fanciful  conception. 

15  This  ar.tuallv  happened  to  Sir  H.  Wotton  when  on 
his  travels.    See  Reliqiiiie  WottonianiB,  1685,  p.  67«. 

16  Theobald  reads,  '  What,  have  you  got  rid  of  the 
nioture  of  old  Adam  *'  The  emendation  is  approved  and 
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Ant.  S.  What  gold  ia  this?  what  Adam  dost  thou 
mean  ? 

Dro.  S.  Not  that  Adam,  that  kept  the  paradise, 
but  that  Adam  that  keeps  the  prison :  he  that  goes 
m  the  calf's-skin  that  was  kill'd  for  the  prodigal :  he 
that  came  behind  you,  sir,  like  an  evil  angel,  and 
bid  you  forsake  your  liberty. 

Ant.  S.  I  understand  thee  not. 

Dro.  S.  No  ?  why,  'tis  a  plain  case  :  he  that  went 
like  a  base-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather ;  the  man,  sir, 
that,  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives  them  a  fob, 
and  'rests  them  ;  he,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed 
men,  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance  ;  he  that  sets 
up  tus  rest'  to  do  more  expolits  with  his  mace  than 
a  morris-pike.* 

Ant.  S.  What  I  thou  mean'st  an  officer  ? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  the  sergeant  of  the  band ;  he, 
that  brings  any  man  to  answer  it,  that  breaks  his 
band  :  one  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  bed,  and 
says,  God  give  you  good  rest. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  tliere  rest  in  your  foolery.  Is 
there  any  ship  puts  forth  to  night  ?  may  we  begone  ? 

Dro.  S.  Why,  sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour 
since,  that  the  bark  Expedition  put  forth  to  night ; 
and  then  were  you  hindered  by  the  sergeant,  to  tarry 
for  the  hoy  Delay ;  Here  are  the  angels  that  you 
sent  for,  to  deliver  you. 

Ant.  S.  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I ; 
And  here  we  wander  in  illusions  ; 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence  ! 

Enter  a  Courtezan. 

Cour.  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholus. 
I  see,  sir,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now ; 
Is  that  the  chain,  you  promis'd  me  to-day  ? 

Ant.  S.  Satan,  avoid !  I  charge  thee  tempt  me  not : 

Dro.  S.  Master,  is  this  mistress  Satan  i 

Ant.  S.  It  is  the  devil. 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's  dam; 
and  here  she  comes  in  tlie  habit  of  a  hght  wench  ; 
and  thereof  comes,  that  the  wenches  say,  God  damn 
me,  that's  as  much  &s  to  say,  God  make  me  a  light 
voench.  It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels 
of  light :  light  is  an  effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  burn  ; 
ergo,  light  wenches  vrill  bum  ;  Come  not  near  her. 

Cour.  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry,  sir. 
Will  you  go  with  me?  We'll  raend  our  dinner  here.* 

Dro.  S.  Master,  if  you  do,  expect  spoon-meat,  or 
bespeak  a  long  spoon.* 

Ant.  S.  Why,  Dromio? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon,  that 
must  eat  with  the  devil. 

Ant.  S.  Avoid  then,  fiend !  what  tell'st  thou  me 
of  supping  ? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress: 
I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 

Cour.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  dinner. 
Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  you  promis'd  ; 
And  I'll  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Dro.  S.  Some  devil's  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's 
nail, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,*  a  pin, 
A  nut,  a  cherry-stone  :  but  she,  more  covetous. 
Would  have  a  chain. 
Master,  be  wise  ;  an  if  you  give  it  her. 
The  devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  fright  us  with  it. 

Covr.  I  pray  you,  sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the  chain ; 
I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 

Ant.  S.  Avaunt,  thou  witch !  Come,  Dromio,  let 
us  go. 

adopted  by  Malone  ;  but  I  think,  with  Johnson,  that  the 
text  does  not  require  interpolation. 

1  This  unfortunate  phrase  is  again  mistaken  here  by- 
all  the  commentators.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  a  mus- 
Jtet  rest ;  and  the  rest  of  a  pike  is  a  thing  of  the  ima- 
gination. It  is  a  metaphorical  expression  for  being  de- 
termined, or  resohttely  bent  to  do  a  thing,  taken  from 
the  game  of  Primero. 

2  A  morris  pike  is  a  moorish  pike,  commonly  used  in 
the  16th  century.  It  was  not  used  in  the  morris  dance, 
OS  Johnson  erroneously  supposed. 

3  Probably  by  purchasing  something  additional  in  the 
adjoining  market. 


Dro.  S.  Fly,  pride,  says  the  peacock :  Mistress, 
that  yoQ  know.       [JExeunt  Art.  and  Dro. 

Cour.  Now  out  of  doubt,  Antipholus  is  mad, 
Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself: 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats. 
And  for  the  same  he  promis'd  me  a  chain ! 
Both  one,  and  other,  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad 
(Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage,) 
Is  a  mad  tale,  he  told  to-day  at  dinner, 
Of  his  own  doors  being  shut  against  his  entrance. 
Belike,  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits. 
On  purpose  shut  the  doors  against  his  way. 
My  way  is  now,  to  hie  home  to  his  house, 
And  tell  his  wife,  that,  being  lunatic. 
He  rush'd  into  my  house,  and  took  perforce 
My  ring  away  :  This  course  I  fittest  choose 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.     The  same.    Enter  Antipholus  of 
Ephesus,  and  an  Officer. 

Ant.  E.  Fear  me  not  man,  I  will  not  break  away ; 
I'll  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day ; 
And  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger, 
That  I  should  oe  attach'd  in  Ephesus  : 
I  tell  you,  it  will  sound  harshly  m  her  ears. — 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus  with  a  rope's  end. 

Here  comes  my  man  ;  I  think,  he  brings  the  money. 
How  now,  sir '/  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for  ? 

Dro,  E.  Here's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay  them 
alL« 

AtU.  E.  But  Where's  the  money  ? 

Dro.  E.  Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the  rope. 

Ant.  E.  Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a  rope  ? 

Dro.  E.  I'll  serve  you,  sir,  five  hundred  at  the  rate. 

Ant.  E.  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee  home  ? 

Dro.  E.  To  a  rope's  end,  bir  :  and  to  that  end  ?im 
I  return'd. 

Ant.  E.  And  to  that  end,  sue,  I  will  welcome  you. 
[Beating  him. 

Off.  Good  sir,  be  patient. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient ;  I  am  in 
adversity. 

Off.  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his 
hands. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain  ! 

Dro.  E.  I  would  I  were  senseles,  sir,  that  I  might 
not  feel  your  blows. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows, 
and  so  is  an  ass. 

Dro.  E.  I  am  an  ass  indeed ;  you  may  prove  it 
by  my  long  ears.''  I  have  served  him  from  the  hour 
of  my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and  have  nothing  at 
his  hands  for  my  service,  but  blows :  when  I  am 
cold,  he  heats  me  with  beating:  when  I  am  warm, 
he  cools  me  with  beating :  I  am  waked  with  it, 
when  I  sleep;  raised  wth  it,  when  I  sit;  driven 
out  of  doors  with  it,  when  I  go  from  home  ;  wel- 
comed home  with  it,  when  I  return :  nay,  I  beai  it 
on  my  shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat ;  and, 
I  think,  when  he  hath  lamed  me,  I  shall  beg  with  it 
from  door  to  door. 

Enter  Adsiana,  Luciawa,  and  the  Courtezan,  vAth 
Pinch"  and  others. 
Ant.  E.    Come,   go  along;    my   wife  is  coming 
yonder. 

4  This  proverb  is  alluded  to  again  in  the  Tempest, 
Act  ii.  Sc.  2,  p.  50  : — '  He  who  eats  with  the  devil  had 
need  of  a  long  spoon.' 

5  In  the  Witch,  by  Middleton,  when  a  spirit  descends, 
Hecate  exclaims  : 

'  There's  one  come  down  to  fetch  his  dues, 
A  kisse,  a  coll,  a  sip  of  blood,'  Ac. 

6  i.  e.  punish  them  all  by  corporal  correction.  Fal 
staff  says, in  King  Henry IV. Part  1,  'I  have  pepper'd 
the  rogues  ;  two  of  them,  I'm  sure,  I've  pay'i.' 

7  Long  from  frequent  pulling. 

8  In    nre  old    ciBiiy»-<and  a  schoolntaifer,  called 
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Dn.  E,   Mutress,  retpice  Jlnem,^  respect  your 
end;  or  rather  the  prophecy,  like  the  parrot,  Be- 
ware the  Top^t  end. 
Ant.  E.  Wilt  thou  still  talk  1  [BeaU  him. 

Cour.  How  say  you  now  1  is  not  your  husbauxi  mad  ? 
uidr.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less. — 
Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjuror ; 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again, 
And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 
Imc.  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks  ! 
Cour.  Mark,  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstacy  !* 
Pinch.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel  your 

pulse. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  my  hand  and  let  it  feel  your  ear. 
Pinch.  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  hous'd  within  this  man. 
To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers, 
And  to  thy  state  <^  darkness  hie  thee  straight ; 
I  conjure  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven. 

Ant.  E.  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace ;  I  am  not 

mad. 
Adr.  O,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  distressed  soul '. 
Ant.  E.   You  minion,  you,  are  these  your  cus- 
tomers?' 
Did  this  companion,'*  with  a  saiTroD  face 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to<lay, 
Whilst  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut, 
And  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house  ? 

Adr.  O,  husband,  God  doth  know  you  din'd  at 
home, 
Where  'would,  you  had  remain'd  until  this  time, 
Free  from  these  slanders,  and  this  open  shame  ! 
AiU.  E.  Din'd  at  home !  Thou  villain,  what  say'st 

thou '! 
Dro,  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  Bot  dine  at 

home. 
Ant.  E.   Were  not  my  doors  lock'd  up,  and  I 

shut  out  ? 
Dro.  E.  Perdy,*  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and  you 

shut  out. 
Ant.  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me  there  ? 
Dro.  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  revil'd  you  there. 
Ant.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen  maid  rail,  Uui&t,  and 

scorn  me  ? 
Dro.  E.    Certes,    she    did;    the    kitchcD-vestal 

scom'd  you. 
Ant.  E.  And  did  not  I  in  rage  depart  from  thence  ? 
Dro.  E.  In  verity  you  did ; — my  bones  bear  wit- 
ness. 
That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 
Adr.  Is't  good  to  sooth  him  in  these  contraries  ? 
Pinrh.  It  is  no  shame  ;  the  fellow  finds  his  vein, 
And,  yifldin"  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 
Ant.  E.   Thou   hast  subom'd    the  goMsmith  to 

arrest  me. 
Adr.  Alas,  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  you. 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 
Dro.  E.  Money  by  me  ?  heart  and  good-will  you 
might. 
But,  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money- 
Ant.  K.  Went* st  not  thou  to  her  for  a  parse  of 

ducats  ? 
Adr.  He  rame  to  me,  and  I  dcUver'd  it. 
Imc.  And  I  am  witness  with  her,  that  she  did. 
Dro.  E.  God  and  the  rope-maker,  bear  me  witness. 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope  ! 

Pinch.  Mistress,  both  man  and  master  is  possess'd ; 
I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks  : 
They  must  be  bound  and  laid  in  some  dark  room. 


Pifie*.'  As  learning  was  necessary  for  an  ♦lorcist,  the 
sclioolmaster  was  often  employed.  Within  a  very  few 
years,  in  country  villages  the  pedagogue  was  still  a  re- 
puted conjuror. 

1  Buchanan  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  the  Lord  of 
Liddington,whichetids  with  these  words :  respite  Jinemy 
reipiee  funem.    Shak?peare's  quibble  may  be  borrowed 
from  this.    The  parrot's  prophecy  may  be  understood 
by  means  of  the  following  lines  in  Iludibras  : — 
'  Could  tell  wliat  subtlest  parrots  mean. 
That  speak  and  think  contrary  clean  ; 
What  member  *tlv  of  whom  they  talk, 
When  they  cry  ropt,  and  walk,  knave,  waft.' 
S  This  tremor  was  anciently  thought  to  b«  a  sur«  in 
4icaUon  of  baing  posseiud  by  Uk«  daviL 


Ant.  E.  Say,  wherefore  didst  thou  lock  nie  forth 
to-day, 
And  why  dosi  thou  deny  the  bag  of  goki  7 
Adr.  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 
Dro.  E.  And,  gentle  master,  I  recei/d  no  gold ; 
But  I  confess,  sir,  ihat  we  were  lock'd  out. 
Adr.  Dissembling  villain,  thou  speak'st  false  in 

both. 
Ant.  E.  Dissembling  harlot,  thou  art  false  ia  all ; 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack. 
To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me : 
But  with  these  nails  I'll  pluck  out  these  false  eyes, 
That  would  behold  in  me  this  shameful  sport. 

[PiKCR  and  hi*  Atstttantt  bind  Airr.  and  Dbo. 
Adr.  O,  bind  him,  bind  him,  let  him  not  come 

near  me. 
Pinch.  More  company ; — the  fiend  ia  strong  within 

him. 
Lue.  Ah  me,  poor  man,  how  pale  and  wan  he  looks ! 
Ant.  E.  What,  will  you  munler  me  ?  Thou  gader, 
thou, 
I  am  thy  prisoner ;  wilt  thou  suffer  them 
To  make  a  rescue  ? 

Off".  Masters,  let  him  go ; 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  you  shall  not  have  him. 
Pinch.  Go,  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  fi-antic  too. 
Adr.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevish*  officer  ? 
Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself? 

Off".  He  is  my  prisoner ;  if  I  let  him  go. 
The  debt  he  owes,  will  be  requi^d  of  me. 

Adr,  I  will  discharge  thee,  ere  I  go  from  the« 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor, 
And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  wiO  pay  iU 
Good  master  doctor,  see  him  safe  convey'd 
Home  to  ray  hoiise. — O  most  unhappy  oay! 
Ant.  E.  O  most  unhappy'  strumpet  I 
Dro.  E.  Master,  I  am  nere  enter*!!  in  bond  for  you. 
Ant.  E.  Out  on  thee,  villain !  wherefore  dost  thou 

mad  me? 
Dro,  E.  Will  you  be  bouu]  for  nothing?  be  mad. 
Good  master ;  cry,  the  devil.^ 

Imc.  God  help,  poor  souls,  how  idly  do  they  talk  ! 
Adr,  Go,  bear  Kim  hcnce.^-Sister,  go  you  with 
me. — 
[E*eunt  Piirca  and  AmUtmts  with  Airr. 
and  Dro. 
Say  now,  whose  suit  is  he  arrested  at  ? 

Q/f.  One  Angelo,  a  goldsmith  ;  Do  you  know  him  ? 
Adr.  I  know  the  man  :  What  is  the  sum  he  owes  ? 
Off".  Two  hundred  ducats. 

Adr.  Say,  how  grows  it  due  ? 

Off".  Due  for  a  chain,  your  husband  had  of  him. 
Adr.  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  had  it  not. 
Cour.  When  as  your  husband,  all  in  rage,  to-day 
Came  to  my  house,  and  took  away  my  ring 
(The  ring  I  saw  upon  his  finger  now,) 
Straight  afler,  dkl  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 

Am:  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it :— - 
Come,  gaoler,' bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  is, 
I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 
Anter  AwTipnoLus   of  Syracuse,  with  hi*  rtfur 
drawn,  and  Dromio  qf  Syracuse. 
Imc.  God,  for  thy  mercy !  they  are  loose  again. 
Adr,  And   come  with   naked  swords;    let's  call 
more  help. 
To  have  them  bound  again. 


3  '  A  customer,"  says  Malone,  '  is  used  in  Olhello  for 
a  common  woman.  Here  it  seems  to  signify  one  who 
visits  such  women.'  It  is  surprising  that  a  man  like 
Malone,  whose  life  had  been  devoted  to  ths  study  and 
elucidation  of  Shakspeare,  should  so  often  sesm  igno 
rant  of  the  language  of  the  poet's  time.  ^KtMiUmt' 
was  a  fmmHiar,  an  imtimmte,  a  autommy  hamttr  tf  «mf 
piac* ;'  as  any  of  the  old  dictionaries  would  have  shown 
him  under  the  word  consttttuda  or  caufoM. 

4  Compmum  is  a  word  of  contempt,  anciently  used 
as  we  now  use  fellow.  ^^ 

5  A  corruption  of  the  common  French  oath  f«r  Am 

6  Vide  before,  p.  346.  note  6. 

7  Vnh^pt  fsr  luUusky,  i.  «.  mischisvoM. 
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Q^.  Away,  they'll  kill  us. 

\ Exeunt  Officer,  Adr.  and  Luc. 

Ant.  S.  I  see  these  witches  are  afraid  of  swords. 

Dro.  S.  She,  that  would  be  your  wife,  now  ran 
from  you. 

uint.  S.  Come  to  the  Centaur;  fetch  our  stuff 
from  thence : 
I  long,  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  stay  here  this  night,  they  will 
Burely  do  us  no  harm ;  you  saw,  they  speak  us  fair, 
^ive  us  gold :  methinks,  they  are  such  a  gentle  na- 
tion, that  but  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  uat  claims 
marriage  of  me,  I  could  find  m  my  heart  to  stay  here 
still,  and  turn  witch. 

Ant.  S.  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the  town ; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stun  aboard.       [Exeunt. 


ACT.  V. 

SCENE  I.     The  same.    Enter  Merchant  and 
Angelo. 

Ang.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  I  have  hinder'd  you ; 
But,  I  protest,  he  had  the  chain  of  me. 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it. 

Mer.  How  is  the  man  esteem'd  here  in  the  city  '/ 

Ang.  Of  very  reverend  reputation,  sir. 
Of  credit  infinite,  higiily  belov'd. 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city ; 
His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  tune. 

Mer.  Speak  softly  :  yonder,  as  I  thmk,  he  walks. 
J?n/er  Antipholus  and  Dromio  (j/"  Syracuse. 

Ang.  Tis  so  ;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck. 
Which  he  forswore,  most  monstrously,  to  have. 
Good  sir,  draw  near  to  me,  I'll  speak  to  him. 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble  ; 
And  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself, 
"With  circumstance,  and  oaths,  so  to  deny 
Tills  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  openly  : 
Besides  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment, 
You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend ; 
Who,  but  for  staying  on  our  controversy, 
Had  hoisted  sail,  and  put  to  sea  to^lay : 
This  chain  you  had  of  me,  can  you  deny  it? 

Ant.  S.  I  think,  I  had;  I  never  did  deny  it. 

JVfer.  Yes,  that  you  did,  sir ;  and  forswore  it  too. 

Ant.  S.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it,  or  forswear  it'/ 

Mer.  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  knowest,  did  hear 
thee: 
Fie  on  thee,  wretch !  'tis  a  pity,  that  thou  liv'st 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  a  villain  to  impeach  me  thus : 
FU  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 
Against  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar'st  stand. 

jWer.  I  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain. 

[They  draw. 
Enter  AnRiAtfA,  Lcciaita,  CoartezKn,  and  others. 

Adr.  Hold,  hurt  him  not,  for  God's  sake;  he  is 
mad; — 
Some  get  within  him,'  take  his  sword  away : 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  house. 

Dro.  S.  Run,  master,  run  ;  for  God's  sake  take  a 
house.* 
This  is  some  pnory  ; — In,  or  we  are  spoil'd. 

[Exeunt  Antiph.  and  Dao.  to  the  Priory. 


1  i.  e.  baggage.  Stuff  is  the  genuine  old  English 
■word  for  all  moveables. 

2  i.  e.  close,  grapple  with  him. 

3  i.  e.  go  into  a  house  :  we  still  say  that  a  dog  takes 
the  water. 

4  'The  eopy,^  says  Steevens,  'that  is  the  theme.  We 
still  talk  of  setting  copies  for  boys  !'  Surely  a  boy's 
copy  is  not  a  theme  ?  and  that  word  occurs  again  in  the 
fourth  line  of  this  speech.  '  Our  poet  frequently  uses 
copy  for  pattern,'  says  Malone.  So  in  Twelfth  Night : 
— 'And  leave  the  world  no  copy.^  I  believe  Malone's 
frequently  may  be  reduced  to  1u>o  other  instances,  one 
m  Henry  V.  and  another  in  a  sonnet.  I  am  persuaded 
that  copy  in  the  present  instance  neitlier  means  theme 
nor  pattern,  but  copie,  plenty,  copious  source,  an  old  lat- 
inism,  many  times  used  by  Ben  Johnson.  The  word 
is  spalt  topie  in  th«  folio :  and  in  King^ Henry  V.  where 


Enter  (he  Abbess. 

Abb,  Be  quiet,  people  ;  Wherefore  throng  you  hi- 
ther? 

Adr.  To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband,  hence : 
Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fast, 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

Ang.  I  knew  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry  now,  that  I  did  draw  on  him 

Abb.  How  long  hath  this  possession  held  tne  man  ? 

Adr.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad, 
And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was  ; 
But,  till  this  aflemoon,  his  passion 
Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Abb.  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  of 
sea? 
Buried  some  dear  friend  ?  Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love  ? 
A  sin,  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men, 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to  ? 

Adr.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 
Namely,  some  love,  that  drew  nim  oft  from  home. 

Abb.  You  should  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 

Adr.  Why,  so  I  did. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough, 

Adr.  As  roughly,  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 

Abb.  Haply,  in  private. 

Adr.  And  in  assemblies  too. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  enough. 

Adr.  It  was  the  copy*  of  our  conference 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme  ; 
In  company,  I  often  glanced  it ; 
Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Abb.  And  therefore  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad : 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog's  tooth. 
It  seems  his  sleeps  were  hinder'd  by  thy  railing : 
And  therefore  comes  it  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauc'dwith  thy  upbraidings: 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions, 
Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred  ; 
And  what's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness  ? 
Thou  say'st  his  sports  were  hinder'd  by  thy  brawls ; 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue. 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy, 
(Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair  ;) 
And,  at  her  heels,  a  huge  infectious  troop* 
Of  pale  distemperatures  and  foes  to  life  ? 
In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest 
To  be  disturb'd,  would  mad  or  man  or  beast ; 
The  consequence  is  then,  thy  jealous  fits 
Have  scar'd  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits. 

Lmc.  She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly, 
When  he  demean'd  himself  rough,  rude,  and  wildly. 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not? 

Adr.  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproof. — 
Good  people,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 

Abb.  No,  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  house. 

Adr.  Then,  let  your  servants  bring  my  husband 
forth. 

Abb.  Neither ;  he  took  this  place  for  sanctuary, 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hemds, 
Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again. 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  assaying  it. 

Adr.  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  hb  nurse, 
Diet  his  sickness,  for  it  is  my  office. 


it  means  pattern,  example,  it  is  spelt  copy.  But  the 
sense  of  the  passage  here  will  show  that  my  interpre- 
tation is  right. 

5  I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  passage  has 
.suffered  by  incorrect  printing ;  I  am  not  satisfied  wilt. 
it,  even  with  the  parenthesis  in  which  the  third  line  is 
enclosed  by  Steevens.  The  second  line  evidently 
wants  a  word  of  two  syllables,  and  X  feel  inclined  to 
read  the  passage  thus  : — 

'  Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue, 
But  moody  [madness]  and  dull  melancholy 
Kinsmen  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair  ; 
And  at  their  heels  a  huge  infectious  iroop  V 
Heath  proposed  a  similar  emendation,  but  placed 
moping  where  I  have  placed  maJiutu. 
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And  will  have  no  attorney*  but  myself; 

And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 

Abb.  Be  patient ;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir, 
Till  I  have  used  the  approv'd  means  I  have, 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers, 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  mam  again  :* 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  oath, 
A  charitable  duty  of  mv  order; 
Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 

Adr.  I  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband  here ; 
And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness. 
To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  and  depart,  thou  shalt  not  have  him. 
[£3^  Abbess. 

Lue.  Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  indignity. 

Adr.  Come,  go ;  I  will  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
And  never  rise  until  my  tears  and  prayers 
Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  person  hither, 
And  take  perforce  my  husband  from  the  abbess. 

Mer.  By  this,  I  thmk,  the  dial  points  at  five  : 
Anon,  I  am  sure,  the  dulce  himself  in  person 
Comes  this  way  to  tiie  melancholy  vale  ; 
The  place  of  death  and  sorrj'  execution, 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 

Ang.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Mer.  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusan  merchant, 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay 
Against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town, 
Beheaded  publicly  for  his  otTcnce. 

Ang.  See,  where  they  come ;  we  will  behold  his 
death. 

Lmc.  Kneel  to  the  duke,  before  be  pass  the  abbey. 
Enter   Duke  attended;  JEgkciv  bare-headed;   with 
the  Headsman  and  other  Officers. 

Duke.  Yet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly, 
If  any  friend  will  pay  the  sura  for  him, 
He  snail  not  die,  so  much  we  tender  him. 

Adr.  Justice,  most  sacred  duke,  against  the  abbess ! 

Duke.  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady  ; 
It  cannot  be,  that  she  hath  done  thee  \vrone. 

Adr.  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipnolus,  my 
husband, — 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had, 
At  your  important*  letters, — this  ill  day 
A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  nim ; 
That  desperately  he  hurried  through  the  street 
(With  him  his  bondman,  all  as  ma!d  as  he,) 
Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens 
By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 
Rings,  Jewels,  any  thing  his  rage  did  like. 
Once  dill  I  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  home, 
Whilst  to  take  order*  for  the  wrongs  I  went. 
That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 
Anon,  I  wot*  not  by  what  strong  escape. 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him ; 
And  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself, 
Each  one  with  ireful  pa.<ision,  with  drawn  swords, 
Met  us  again,  and  madly  bent  on  us, 
Chas'd  us  away;  till  rafsing  of  more  aid, 
Wc  came  again  to  bind  lliem  :  then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them  ; 
And  here  the  abbess  shuts  the  gates  on  us, 
And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out, 
Nor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 
Therefore,  most  gracious  duke,  with  thy  command. 
Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 

Duke.  Long  since,  thy  husband  served  me  in  my 
wars  ; 
And  I  to  thee  engag'd  a  prince's  word, 
When  thou  didst  make  him  master  of  thy  bed, 


1  i.  e.  substitute. 

2  i.  e.  to  brin^  him  back  to  his  senses,  and  the  ac- 
cunlnmed  forms  of  sober  behaviour.  In  Measure  for 
Measure,  'informal  women'  is  used  for  just  the  contrary. 

3  i.  e.  dismal: — 'dismolde  and  sorrie,  afra/wMiAi*.' 

4  i.  e.  importwtate. 

5  i.  e.  to  take  measures. 

6  To  leot  is  to  kno».  Strong  escape  is  an  escapo  ef- 
fected by  ttrcngtk  or  violence. 

7  Art  is  here  inaccurately  put  for  have. 

8  I.  e.  successively,  one  after  another. 

0  The  heads  of  fools  were  shaved,  or  their  hair  cut 
close,  as  appears  by  the  following  passage  in  The 


To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could.— 
Go,  some  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbey-gate 
And  bid  the  lady  abbess  come  to  me ; 
I  will  determine  this,  before  I  stir. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  O  mistress,  mistress,  shifl  and  save  yooraelf ! 
My  master  and  his  man''  are  both  broke  loose. 
Beaten  the  maids  a-row,*  and  bound  the  doctor, 
Whose  beard  they  have  singed  off"  with  brands  of 

fire; 
And  ever  as  it  blaz'd  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair : 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the  whil« 
His  man  with  scissors  nicks  him*  like  a  fool : 
And,  sure,  unlei^s  you  send  some  present  help, 
Between  them  they  will  kill  the  conjuror. 

Adr.  Peace,  ibol,  thy  master  and   his   man  are 
here: 
And  that  is  false,  thou  dost  report  to  us. 

Ser.  Mistress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true ; 
I  have  not  breath'd  almost,  since  I  did  see  it. 
He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you, 
To  scorch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you : 

[Cry  within. 
Hark,  hark,  I  hear  him,  mistress ;  fly,  begone. 

Duke.  Come,  stand  by  me,  fear  nothing:  Giuanl 
with  halberds. 

Adr.  Ah  me,  it  is  my  husband !  Witness  you, 
That  he  is  borne  about  invisible : 
Even  now  wc  housed  him  in  the  abbey  here ; 
And  now  he's  there,  past  thought  of  human  reuon. 

Enter  Aktipbolcs  and  Dromio  q/'Ephesoi. 

Ant.  E.  Justice,  most  gracious  duke,  oh,  grant  me 
justice ! 
Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee, 
When  I  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars,"  and  took 
I^eep  scars  to  save  thy  life ;  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  justice. 

^ge.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me  dote, 
I  see  myson  Aniipholus  and  Dromio. 

Ant.  E.  Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  womsB 
there. 
She  whom  thou  gav'st  to  me  to  be  my  wife  ; 
That  hath  abused  and  disbonour'd  me, 
Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury ! 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong, 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 

Duke.  Discover  how,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  just. 

Ant.  E.  This  day,  great  duke,  she  shut  the  door* 
upon  me. 
While  she  with  harlots*  *  feasted  in  my  house. 

Duke.  A  grievous  fault :  say,  woman,  didst  thoa 
so? 

Adr.  No,  my   good  lord ; — myself,  he,  aad  mf 
sister. 
To-day  did  dine  together :  So  befall  my  soul. 
As  this  is  false  he  burdens  me  withal ! 

Imc.  Ne'er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on  nighty 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth  ! 

Ang.  O  pcrjur'd  woman !  They  are  both  ibrswoni. 
In  this  the  madman  justly  chargcth  them. 

Ant.  E.  Mv  liege,  I  am  advised"  what  I  say; 
Neither  disturbed  with  the  effect  of  wine. 
Nor  heady  rash,  provoked  with  raging  ire. 
Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
This  woman  lock'd  me  out  this  day  from  dinner ; 
That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with  hx\ 
Could  witness  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  wo  fetch  a  chain. 
Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porcupine, 


Choice  of  Change,  IS98.  '  Three  things  used  by  monks 
which  provoke  other  men  to  laugh  at  their  folliM. 
I.  They  are  shaven  and  notched  on  the  head  Uktfetitt? 
Florio  explains,  '  xmccont,  a  shaven  pate,  a  notted  pol!* 
a  poll-pate,  a  gull,  a  ntfim>.' 

10  This  act  of  friendship  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Shakspeaie. 

]  1  Harlot  was  a  term  ancientlv  applied  to  a  rogue  or 
base  person  among  men,  as  well  as  to  wantons  amonf 
women.     See  Todd's  Johnson. 

IS  '  I  speikk  with  amsideratiim  smi  tk  osMjif «<iy,  Mt 
and  pi  tuifituttlf. ' 
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Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 

Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 

I  went  to  seek  him  :  in  the  street  I  met  him ; 

And  in  his  company,  that  gentleman. 

There  did  this  perjur'd  goldsmith  swear  me  down, 

That  I  this  day  of  him  receiv'd  the  chain, 

Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not :  for  the  which, 

He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer. 

I  did  obey ;  and  sent  my  peasant  home 

For  certain  ducats  :  he  with  none  retum'd. 

Then  fiurly  I  bespoke  the  officer. 

To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 

By  uie  way  we  met 

My  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rabble  more 

Of  vile  confederates ;  along  with  them 

They  brought  one  Pinch ;  a  hungry  lean-fac'd  villain, 

A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 

A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller ; 

A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp-looking  wretch, 

A  living  dead  man  :'  this  pernicious  slave, 

Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer ; 

And,  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse, 

And  with  no  face,  as  'twere,  outfacing  me. 

Cries  out  I  was  possess'd  :  then  altogether 

They  fell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence  , 

And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 

There  left  me  and  my  man,  both  bound  together ; 

Till  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 

I  gain'd  my  freedom,  and  immediately 

Ran  hither  to  your  grace  ;  whom  I  beseech 

To  give  me  ample  satisfaction 

For  these  deep  shames  and  great  indignities. 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness  with  him ; 
That  he  din'd  not  at  home,  but  was  lock'd  out. 

Duke.  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no  ? 

Ang.  He  had,  my  lord  :  and  when  he  ran  in  here. 
These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

Mer.  Besides  I  will  be  sworn,  these  ears  of  mine 
Heard  you  confess,  you  had  the  chain  of  him, 
After  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart. 
And,  thereupon  I  drew  my  sword  on  you  ; 
And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here, 
Prom  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  came  within  these  abbey  walls, 
Nor  ever  didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me  : 
I  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  heaven ! 
And  this  is  false,  you  burden  me  withal. 

Duke.  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  b  this ! 
I  think  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  hous'dhim,  here  he  would  have  been  ; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly  :— 
You  say,  he  dined  at  home  ;  the  goldsmith  here 
Denies  that  saying  : — Sirrah,  what  say  you  ? 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  he  din'd  with  her  there,  at  the  Por- 
cupine. 

Cow,  He  did ;  and  from  my  finger  snatch'd  that 
ring. 

Ani.  E.  'Tis  true,  my  liege,  this  ring  I  had  of  her. 

Duke.  Saw'st  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here  ? 

Cour.  As  sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  see  your  grace. 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  strange  : — Gro,  call  the  abbess 
hither  ; 
1  think,  you  are  all  mated,'  or  stark  mad. 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

.^ge.  Most  mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speeik  a 
word  ; 
Haply  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life. 
And  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 

Duke.  Speak  freely,  Syracusan,  what  thou  wilt. 

^ge.  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  call'd  Antipholus  ? 
And  b  not  your  bondman  Dromio  ? 

Dro.  E.  Within  this  hour,  I  was  his  bondman,  sir, 
But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw'd  in  two  my  cords  ; 
Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound. 


1         ' but  as  a  living  death, 

So  dtd  alive  of  life  he  drew  the  breath.' 
Saekville's  Introduction  to  the  Mirror  of  Magistrates. 
3  Mated  is  confounded.    See  note  on  Macbeth,  Act 
vi.  Sc.  1. 

3  Deformed  for  deforming. 

4  See  note  on  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

5  Dromio  delights  in  a  quibble,  and  the  word  howid 
has  before  been  the  subject  of  his  mirth 


^ge.  1  am  sure,  you  both  of  you  remember  me, 

Iho.  E.  Ourselves,  we  do  remember,  sir,  by  you 
For  lately  we  were  bound  as  you  are  now. 
You  are  not  Pinch's  patient,  are  you,  sir  ? 

j^ge.  Why  look  you  strange  on  me  ?  you  know 
me  well. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life,  till  now. 

.^ge.  Oh  !  grief  hath  chang'd  me,  since  you  saw 
me  last ; 
And  careful  hours,  with  Time's  deformed*  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures*  in  my  face  : 
But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 
•    Ant.  E.  Neither. 

u:Ege.  Dromio,  nor  thou' 

Dro.  E.  No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  I. 

AEge.  I  am  sure,  thou  dost. 

Dro.  E.  Ay,  sir  ?  but  I  am  sure,  I  do  not ;  and 
whatsoever  a  man  denies,  you  are  now  bound  to 
believe  him.' 

j^ge.  Not  know  my  voice  !  O,  time's  extremity ! 
Hast  thou  so  crack'd  and  splitted  my  poor  tongue, 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun'd  cares  ?* 
Though  now  this  grained''  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow. 
And  ail  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up ; 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory. 
My  wasting  lamp  some  fading  glimmer  left, 
My  dull  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear  : 
All  these  old  witnesses'  (I  cannot  err,) 
Tell  me,  thou  art  my  son  Antipholus. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  my  father  in  my  life. 

.^ge.  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syracusa,  boy, 
Thou  know'st,  we  pairted  :  but,  perhaps,  my  son. 
Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 

Ant.  E.  The  duke  and  all  tliat  know  me  in  the 

Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so  ; 
I  ne'er  saw  Syracusa  in  my  life. 

Duke.  I  tell  thee,  Syracusan,  twenty  years 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 
During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  Syracusa : 
I  see,  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Enter  the  Abbess,  with  Antipholus  Syracusan, 
UTid  Dromio  Syracusan. 

Abb.  Most  mighty  duke,  behold  a  man  much 
wrong'd.  [All  gather  to  see  him. 

Adr.  I  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  deceive  me. 

Duke.  One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  other ; 
And  so  of  these  :  Which  is  the  natural  man, 
And  wSich  the  spirit  ?  Who  deciphers  them  ? 

Dro.  V.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio  ;  command  him  away. 

Dro.  E.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio ;  pray,  let  me  stay. 

Ant.  S.  ^geon,  art  thou  not?  or  else  his  ghost? 

Dro.  S.  O,  my  old  master !  who  hath  bound  him 
here. 

Abb.  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his  bonds, 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty  : 
Speak,  old  ^geon,  if  thou  be'st  the  man 
That  hadst  a  wife  once  call'd  JEm\\\a., 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons  : 
O,  if  thou  be'st  the  same  ^geon,  speak. 
And  speak  unto  the  same  Emilia ! 

■^ge.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  Emilia  •• 
If  thou  art  she,  tell  me,  where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft  ? 

Abb.  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he,  and  I 
And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up ; 
But,  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 
By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them, 
And  me  they  left  with  those  of  Epidamnum : 

B  1.  «.  the  weak  and  discordant  tone  of  my  Tolc*, 
which  is  changed  by  grief. 

7  Furrowed,  lined. 

8  '  But  if  my  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age, 
Grave  untnesses  of  true  experience.' 

THtus  Adronicus,  Sc.  alt. 

9  In  the  old  copy  this  speech  of  ^geon,  and  the  sub- 
sequent one  of  the  abbess,  follow  the  speech  of  ths 
Duke.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  transposed  by 
mistake. 
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What  then  became  of  them,  I  camiot  tell : 
(,  to  this  fortune  that  yoa  see  me  in. 

Duke.  Why,  here  begins  this  morning  story  ri^ht  ;* 
These  two  Antipholuses,  these  two  so  aUke, 
And  these  two  DromioeSj  one  in  semblance,—* 
Besides  her  urging  of  her  wreck  at  sea,— 
These  are  the  parents  to  these  children,' 
Which  accidentally  are  met  together. 
Antipholus,  thou  cam'st  from  Corinth  first. 

Ant.  S.  No,  sir,  not  I ;  I  came  from  S3Tacu3e. 

Duke,  Stay,  stand  apart ;   I  know  not  which  is 
which. 

Ant.  E.  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gracious 
lord. 

Dro.  E.  And  I  with  him. 

Ant.  E.  Brought  to  this  town  with  that  most  fa- 
mous warrior 
Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renowned  uncle. 

Adr.  Which  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me  U>day  ? 

Ant.  S,  I,  gentle  mistress. 

Adr.  And  are  not  you  my  husband  ? 

Ant.  E.  No,  I  say  nay  to  that. 

Ant.  S.  And  so  do  I,  yet  did  she  call  me  so ; 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here. 
Did  call  me  brother  : — What  I  told  you  then, 
I  hope,  I  shall  have  leisure  to  make  good ; 
If  this  be  not  a  dream  I  see  and  hear. 

Anic.  That  is  the  chain,  sir,  which  yoa  had  of  me. 

Ant.  S.  I  think  it  be,  sir ;  I  deny  it  not. 

Ant.  E.  And  you,  sir,  for  this  chain  arrested  me. 

Ang.  I  think  I  did,  sir;  I  deny  it  not. 

Adr.  I  sent  you,  money,  sir,  to  be  your  bail. 
By  Dromio ;  but  I  think  he  brought  it  not. 

Dro.  E.  No,  none  by  me. 

Ant.  S.  This  purse  of  ducats  I  receiv'd  from  you, 
And  Dromio  my  man  did  bring  them  me  : 
I  see,  we  still  did  meet  each  other's  man. 
And  I  was  ta'en  for  him,  and  he  for  me, 
And  thereupon  these  Errors  are  arose. 

Ant.  E.  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father  here. 

Duke.  It  shall  not  need,  thy  father  hath  his  life. 

Cmir.  Sir,  I  must  have  that  diamond  from'you. 

Ant.  E.  There,  take  it ;  and  much  thanks  for  my 
good  cheer. 

Abb.  Renowned  duke,  vouchsafe  to  take  the  |>ains 
To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here, 
And  hear  at  large  discourseil  all  our  fortunes  : 
And  sdl  that  are  assembled  in  this  place, 
That  by  this  sympathized  one  dajr's  error 
Have  sufier'd  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company, 
And  we  shall  moke  full  satisfaction. — 
Twenty-five  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons,  and  till  this  present  hour ; — 


1  '  The  morning  story'  is  what  JEgeon  tells  the  Duke 
in  the  first  scene  of  this  play. 

2  Semblance  is  here  a  trisyllable.  It  appears  proba- 
ble that  a  line  has  been  oraittad  here,  the  import  of 
which  may  have  been : 

'These  circumstances  all  concur  to  prove 

These  are  the  parents,'  &c. 
If  it  began  with  the  word  these  as  well  as  the  succeeding 
one,  the  error  would  easily  happen. 

3  Children  is  here  a  trisyllable,  it  is  often  spelled  as 
it  was  pronounced  then,  childeren. 

4  The  old  copy  reads,  erroneously,  thus  : 
'Thirty-three  years  have  I  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons  ;  and  till  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burthen  ore  delivered. 


My  heavy  burden  here  delivered.* 
The  duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  bothi 
And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity,* 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,*  and  go  with  me  ; 
After  80  long  grief^  such  nativity ! 

Duke.  With  all  my  heart,  I'll  gossip  at  this  feast. 
[Exeunt  Duke,  Abbess,  iEosoir,  Courtezan, 
Merchant,  Anoelo,  and  Attendants. 
Dro  S.  Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  stuff  from  shifv 

board? 
Ant.  E.  Dromio,  what  stuff  of  mine  hast  thou  em- 

bark'd? 
Dro.  S.  Your  goods,  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  in  the 

Centaur. 
Ant.  S.  He  speaks  to  me;  I  am  your  master, 
Dromio ; 
Come,  go  with  us  :  well  look  to  that  anoD : 
Embrace  thy  brother  there,  rejoice  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Awt.  S.  and  Ant.  E.  Adb.  and  Lcc. 
Dro.  S.  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  your  master's 
house, 
That  kitchen'd  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner ; 
She  now  shall  be  my  sister,  not  my  wife. 
Dro.  E.  Methinks  you  are  my  glass,  and  not  my 
brother : 
I  see  by  you  I  am  a  sweet-faced  youth. 
Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiping  ? 
Dro.  S.  Not  I,  sir ;  you  are  my  elder. 
Dro.  E.  That's  a  question :  how  shall  we  try  it : 
Dro.  S.  We  will  draw  cuts  for  the  senior :   till 
then,  lead  thou  first. 

Dro.  E.  Nay ;  then  thus : 
We  came  into  the  world,  like  brother  and  brother ; 
And  now  let's    go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before 
another.  [Exeunt. 

ON  a  careful  revision  of  the  foregoing  scenes,  I  do  iM»t 
hesitate  to  pronounce  tliem  the  composition  of  two 
very  unequal  writers.  Shakspeare  had  undoubtedly  a 
share  in  them  ;  but  that  the  entire  play  was  no  work 
of  his,  is  an  opinion  which  (as  Benedict  says)  "  fire  can- 
not melt  out  of  me  ;  I  will  die  in  it  at  the  stake."  Thus 
as  we  are  informed  by  Aulus  Gellius,  Lib.  III.  Cap.  >, 
some  plays  were  absolutely  ascribed  to  Plautus,  which 
in  truth  had  only  been  (retractata  et  txfoMa)  retouched 
and  polished  by  him. 

In  this  Comedy  we  find  more  intricacy  of  plot  than  dis- 
tinction of  character;  and  our  attention  is  less  forcibly 
engaged,  because  we  can  guess  in  great  measore  how 
the  denouement  will  be  brought  about.  Yet  the  sub- 
ject appears  to  have  been  reluctantly  dismissed,  even 
in  this  last  and  unnecessary  scone,  where  the  same 
mistakes  are  continued,  till  the  power  of  affording 
entertainment  is  entirely  lost.  STEEVEXS. 


Thsobald  corrected  it  in  the  following  manner : 
Twenty-five  years  have  1  but  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons ;  nor  till  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burdens  are  delivered.' 

Malone,  after  much  argument,  gives  it  thus  . 
Of  you,  my  sons ;  tmtil  this  prewnt  hour 
My  heavy  burden  not  delivered.' 

Thirty-three  years  are  an  evident  error  for  tteenty-Jh* ; 

this  was  corrected  by  Theobald.  The  reader  will  choose 

between  the  simple  emendation  which  I  have  made  in 

the  text,  and  those  made  by  Theobald  and  Malone. 
5  i.  e.  the  two  Dromioes.  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  has 

already  called  one  of  them  *  the  almanack  of  my  true 

date.'    See  note  on  Act  I,  Sc.  S. 
«  Heath  thought  that  we  should  read,  'and  joy  with 

me.'  Warburton  proposed  gwud,  but  the  old  reaaing  is 

probably  right. 
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MACBETH 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


DR.  JOHNSON  thought  it  necessary  to  prefix  to  this 
play  an  apology  for  Shakspeare's  magic  ; — in  which 
he  says,  '  A  poet  who  should  now  make  the  whole  ac- 
tion of  his  tragedy  depend  upon  enchantment,  and  pro- 
duce thechief  events  by  the  assistance  of  supernatural 
agents,  would  be  censured  as  transgressing  the  hounds 
of  probability,  be  banished  from  the  theatre  to  th<  nur- 
sery, and  condemned  to  write  fairy  tales  instead  of  tra- 
geeiies.'  He  then  proceeds  to  defend  this  transgression 
upon  the  ground  of  the  credulity  of  the  poet's  age ;  when 
'the  scenes  of  enchantment,  however  they  may  be  now 
ridiculed,  were  both  by  himself  and  his  audience  thought 
awful  and  affecting.'  By  whom,  or  when  (always  ex- 
cepting French  criticism,)  these  sublime  conceptions 
were  in  danger  of  ridicule,  he  has  not  told  us  ;  and  I 
sadly  fear  that  this  superfluous  apology  arose  from  the 
misgivings  of  the  great  critic's  mind.  Schlegel  has 
justly  remarked  that,  '  Whether  the  age  of  Shakspeare 
etill  believed  in  witchcraft  and  ghosts,  is  a  matter  of  per- 
fect indifference  for  the  justification  of  the  use  which,  in 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth,  he  has  made  of  preexisting  tra- 
ditions. No  superstition  can  ever  be  prevalent  and 
widely  diffused  through  ages  and  nations  without  having 
a  foundation  in  human  nature :  on  this  foundation  the 
Doet  builds  ;  he  calls  up  from  their  hidden  abysses  that 
dread  of  the  unknown,  that  presage  of  a  dark  side 
of  nature,  and  a  world  of  spirits  which  philosophy  now 
imagines  it  has  altogether  exploded.  In  this  manner 
he  is  in  some  degree  both  the  portrayer  and  the  philoso- 
pher of  a  superstition  ;  that  is,  not  the  philosopher  who 
denies  and  turns  into  ridicule,  but,  which  is  still  more 
difficult,  who  distinctly  exhibits  its  origin  to  us  in  ap- 
parently irrational  and  yet  natural  opinions.' — In 
another  place  the  same  admirable  critic  says — '  Since 
The  Furies  of  ^schylus,  nothing  so  grand  and  terrible 
has  ever  been  composed  :  The  Witches,  it  is  true,  are 
not  divine  Eumenides,  and  are  not  intended  to  be  so ; 
■  they  are  ignoble  and  vulgar  instruments  of  hell.  They 
discourse  with  one  another  like  women  of  the  very 
.  lowest  class ;  for  this  was  the  class  to  which  witches 
were  suppo.sed  to  belong.  When,  however,  they  ad- 
dress Macbeth,  their  tone  assumes  more  elevation  :  their 
predictions  have  all  the  obscure  brevity,  the  majestic 
Bolemnity,  by  which  oracles  have  in  all  times  contri- 
ved to  inspire  mortals  with  reverential  awe.  We  here 
see  that  the  witches  are  merely  instruments  ;  they  are 
governed  by  an  invisible  spirit,  or  the  operation  of  such 
great  and  (freadful  events  would  be  above  their  sphere.' 
Their  agency  was  necessary  ;  for  natural  motives  alone 
would  have  seemed  inadequate  to  effect  such  a  change 
as  takes  place  in  the  nature  and  dispositions  of  Mact)eth. 
By  this  means  the  poet '  has  exhibited  a  more  sublime 
picture  to  us  :  an  ambitious  but  noble  hero,  who  yields 
10  a  deep  laid  hellish  temptation  :  and  all  the  crimes  to 
which  he  is  impelled  by  necessity,  to  secure  the  fruits 
of  his  first  crime,  cannot  altogether  eradicate  in  him  tlie 
stamp  of  native  heroism.'  He  has  therefore  given  a 
threefold  division  to  the  guilt  of  that  crime.  The  first 
idea  comes  from  that  being  whose  whole  activity  is  gui- 
ded by  a  lust  of  wickedness.  The  weird  sisters  surprise 
Macbeth  in  the  moment  of  intoxication  after  his  victory, 
when  his  love  of  glory  has  been  gratified  ;  they  cheat 
his  eyes  by  exhibiting  to  him  as  the  work  of  fate  what 
can  only  in  reality  be  accomplished  by  his  own  deed, 
and  gain  credence  for  their  words  by  the  immediate  ful- 
filment of  the  first  prediction.  The  opportunity  for 
murdering  the  king  immediately  offers  itself;  Lady 
Macbeth  conjures  him  not  to  let  it  slip ;  she  urges  him 
on  with  a  fiery  eloquence,  which  has  all  those  sophisms 
at  command  that  serve  to  throw  a  false  grandeur  over 
crime.  Little  more  than  the  mere  execution  falls  to  the 
'  share  of  Macbeth ;  he  is  driven  to  it  as  it  were  in  a  state 
of  commotion,  in  which  his  mind  is  bewildered.  Re- 
pentance immediately  follows ;  nay,  even  precedes  the 
Seed  ;  and  the  stings  of  his  conscience  leave  him  no  rest 
either  night  or  day.  But  he  is  now  fairly  entangled  in 
the  snares  of  hell ;  it  is  truly  frightful  to  behold  that  Mac- 
beth, who  once  as  a  warrior  could  spurn  at  death,  now 
that  he  dreads  the  prospect  of  the  life  to  come,  clinging 
with  growing  anxiety  to  his  earthly  existence,  the  more 
■  miserable  it  becomes,  and  pitilessly  removing  out  of  his 
way  whatever  to  his  dark  and  suspicious  mind  seems  to 
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threaten  danger.  However  much  we  may  abhor  his 
actions,  we  cannot  altogether  refuse  to  sympathize  with 
the  state  of  his  mind ;  we  lament  the  ruin  of  so  many 
noble  qualities  ;  and,  even  in  his  last  defence,  we  are 
compelled  to  admire  in  him  the  struggle  of  a  brave  will 
with  a  cowardly  conscience. — The  poet  wishes  to  show 
that  the  conflict  of  good  and  evil  in  this  world  can  only 
take  place  by  the  permission  of  Providence,  which  con- 
verts the  curse  that  individual  mortals  draw  down  on 
their  heads  into  a  blessing  to  others.  Lady  Macbeth, 
who  of  all  the  human  beings  i^  the  most  guilty  participator 
in  the  murder  of  the  king,  falls,  through  the  horrors  of 
her  conscience,  into  a  state  of  incurable  bodily  and 
mental  disease  ;  she  dies,  unlamented  by  her  husband, 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  reprobation.  Macbeth  is  still 
found  wonhy  of  dying  the  death  of  a  hero  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Banquo  atones  for  the  ambitious  curiosity  which 
prompted  him  to  wish  to  know  his  glorious  descendants 
by  an  early  death,  as  he  thereby  rouses  Macbeth's 
jealousy ;  but  he  preserved  his  mind  pure  from  the  bub- 
bles of  the  witches  ;  his  name  is  blessed  in  his  race, 
destined  to  enjoy  for  a  long  succession  of  ages  that  royal 
dignity  which  Macbeth  could  only  hold  during  his  own 
life.  In  the  progress  of  the  action,  this  piece  is  alto- 
gether the  reverse  of  Hamlet  :  it  strides  forward  with 
amazing  rapidity  from  the  first  catastrophe  (for  Dun- 
can's murder  may  be  called  a  catastropne)  to  the  last. 
Thought,  and  done  \  is  the  general  motto  ;  for,  cts  Mac- 
beth says, 

'  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.' 

In  every  feature  we  t  ee  a  vigorous  heroic  age  in  the 
hardy  North,  which  steels  every  nerve.  The  precise 
duration  of  the  action  cannot  be  ascertained, — years, 
perhaps,  according  to  the  story  ;  but  we  know  I  hat  to  the 
imagination  the  most  crowded  time  appears  always  the 
shortest.  Here  we  can  hardly  conceive  how  so  very 
much  can  be  compressed  into  so  narrow  a  space  ;  not 
merely  external  events — the  very  innermost  recesses  of 
the  minds  of  the  persons  of  the  drama  are  laid  open  to 
us.  It  is  as  if  the  drags  were  taken  from  the  wheels  of 
time,  and  ihey  rolled  along  without  interruption  in  their 
descent.  Nothing  can  equal  the  power  of  this  picture  in 
the  excitation  of  horror..  We  need  only  allude  to  the 
circumstance  attending  the  murder  nf  Duncan,  the  dag- 
ger that  hovers  before  the  eyes  of  Macbeth,  the  vision 
of  Banquo  at  the  feast,  the  madness  of  Lady  Macbeth; 
what  can  we  possibly  say  on  the  subject  that  will  not 
rather  weaken  the  impression .'  Such  scenes  c  tand  alone, 
and  are  to  be  found  only  in  this  poet ;  otherwise  the 
tragic  muse  might  exchange  her  mask  for  the  head  of 
Medusa.'* 

Shakspeare  followed  the  chronicle  of  Holinshed,  and 
Holinshed  borrowed  his  narration  from  the  c/n ',■"!■■'■"> 
of  Srutland,  translated  by  John  Bcllenden,.  I'ri.  the 
Latin  of  Hector  Boethius,  and  first  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1341. 

'  Malcolm  the  Second,  king  of  Scotland,  had  two 
daughters.  The  eldest  was  married  to  Crynin,  the  fa- 
ther of  Duncan,  Thane  of  the  isles,  and  western  parts 
of  Scotlaqd  :  and  on  the  death  of  McUcolm  without  male 
issue  Duncan  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Malcolm's 
second  daughter  was  married  to  Siuel,  Thane  of 
Glamis,  the  father  of  Macbeth.  Duncan,  who  married 
the  sister  of  Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  mur- 
dered by  his  cousin  german  Macbeth,  in  the  castle  of 
Inverness,  about  the  year  1040  or  1043.  Macbeth  was 
himself  slain  by  Macduff,  according  to  Boethius  in  1061, 
according  to  Buchanan  in  1057,  at  which  time  Edward 
the  Confessor  reigned  in  England. 

In  the  reign  of  Duncan,  Banquo  having  been  plun- 
dered by  the  people  ol'  Lochaber  of  some  of  the  king's 
revenues,  which  he  had  collected,  and  being  danger- 
ously wounded  in  the  affray,  the  persons  concerned  in 
this  outrage  were  summoned  to  appear  at  a  certain  day. 
But  they  slew  the  serjeant  at  arms  who  summoned 
them,  and  chose  one  Macdonwald  as  their  captain. 
Macdonwald  speedily  collected  a  considerable  body  o. 


♦  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,  by  A.  W.  Schle 
gel,  translated  by  John  Black,  London,  ISio,  vol.  ii. 
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Act  I. 


forces  from  Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles,  and  in  one 
action  gained  a  victory  over  the  king's  army.  In  this 
battle  Malcolm,  a  Scouish  nobleman  (who  was  lieuten- 
ant to  Duncan  in  Luchaber)  was  slain.  Afterwards 
Macbeth  and  Banquo  were  appointed  to  the  command 
of  Che  army ;  and  Macdonwald,  being  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  a  castle  in  Lochaber,  first  slew  hia  wife  and 
children,  and  then  himself.  Macbeth,  on  entering  the 
castle,  finding  his  dead  body,  ordered  his  head  to  be  cut 
off  and  carried  to  the  king,  at  the  castle  of  Bertha,  and 
his  body  to  be  hung  on  a  high  tree. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  in  the  last  year  of  Duncan's 
reign,  Sueno,  king  of  Norway,  landed  a  powerful  army 
in  Fife,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Scotland.  Duncan 
immediately  assembled  an  array  to  oppose  him,  and 
gave  the  command  of  two  divisions  of  it  to  Macbeth  and 
Banquo,  putting  himself  at  tlie  head  of  a  third.  Sueno 
was  successful  in  one  baule,  but  in  a  second  was  routed ; 
and,  after  a  great  slaughter  of  his  troops,  he  escaped 
with  ten  persons  only,  and  fled  back  to  Norway. 
Though  there  was  an  interval  of  time  between  the  re- 
bellirii  of  Macdonwald  and  the  invasion  of  Sueno. 
Shakspeare  has  woven  these  two  actions  together,  and 
immediately  after  Sueno's  defeat  the  present  play  com- 
mences. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Buchanan  has  pointed  out  Mac- 
beth's  history  as  a  subject  for  the  stage.  '  Multa  hie 
fabuloso  quidam  nostrorum  affingunt;  eed  quia  Ihealris 


aut  Milesiis  rabulia  sont  aptiora  quam  hlstorix,  ea 
omKto.' — Rerum  Scot.  Hist.  Lib.  vii. 

Milton  also  enumerates  the  subject  among  those  ho 
considered  well  suited  for  tragedy,  but  it  appears  that 
he  would  have  attempted  to  preserve  the  unity  of  time 
by  placing  the  relation  of  the  murder  of  Duncan  in  itto 
mouth  of  his  ghosL 

Macbeth  is  one  of  the  latest,  and  unquestionably  one 
of  the  noblest  efforts  of  ShakspearCs  genius.  Equally 
impressive  in  the  closet  and  on  the  stage,  where  to  wit- 
ness its  representation  has  been  justly  pronounced  '  the 
first  of  all  dramatic  enjoyments.'  Malone  places  the 
date  of  its  composition  in  160b,  and  it  has  been  supposed 
to  convey  a  dexterous  and  delicate  compliment  to  James 
the  first,  who  derived  his  lineage  from  Banquo,  and  first 
united  the  threefold  sceptre  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  At  the  same  lime  the  monarch's  prejudices  on 
the  subject  of  demonulogy  were  flattered  by  ibe  choice 
of  the  story. 

It  was  once  thought  that  Shakspeare  derived  some 
hints  for  his  scenes  of  incantation  from  The  Witch,  a 
tragicomedy,  by  John  Middletou,  which,  after  lying 
long  in  manuscript,  was  published  about  tiiirty  years 
since  by  Isaac  Reed  ;  but  Malone*  has  with  considera- 
ble ingenuity  shown  that  Middieton's  drama  was  most 
probably  written  subsequently  to  Macbeth. 


*  See  the  chronological  order  of  the  plays  in  the  lata 
Varioriun  Edition,  by  Mr.  Boswell,  voL  ii.  p.  430. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


DiTiTCAN,  Rine  q/*  Scotland. 

DoVa°ba\]'^^-- 

Kuo?'      iGencraUo/tHeKing'.Jmn,. 

Macduff,     "j 

Lenox,  I 

MT/A^rH,    >  Noblemen  of  ScoH^ 

Anavs,  J 

Catunbss,    J 

Fleance,  Son  to  Banquo. 

St  WARD,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  Qtntral  of  the 

Englixh  Fnrcw. 
YouAO  SiwARD,  hia  Son. 


Settor,  an  Officer  attending  on  Macbeth. 

Son  to  Macdufl*. 

An  English  Doctor.     A  Scotch  Doctor. 

A  Soldier.     A  Porter.     An  old  Man. 

Ladt  Macbeth," 

LADr  Macditff. 

Gentlewoman  attending  on  Lady  Macbeth.  "^ 

Uecate,  and  three  Witches.* 

Lords,  Gentlemen,  Officers,  Soldiers,  MurdererSi 
Attendants,  and  Messen}»ers. 

The  Ghost  of  Banquo,  amd  teveral  other  Apparitions. 

SCENE,  in  the  enil  of  the  Fourth  Act,  ties  m  Eng- 
land ;  through  the  rest  of  the  play,  in  Scotland ; 
and  chxifiy  at  Macbeih's  Castle. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  L    An  open  Plnce.     'Dmnder  cmd  Ught- 
mng.    Enter  three  Witches. 

1  IVitch. 

When  shall  we  three  meet  aeain 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

Z  IVitch.  When  the  l.arlyburly's*  done, 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 

S  iVitch.  That  will  be  ere  set  of  sun. 

1  kVUch,  Where  the  place  ? 

2  fVitch.  Upon  the  heath : 
S  JVitch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 

1  IVitch.  I  come,  Graymalkin  ! 
Alt.  Paddock  calls:— Anon.* 


1  Lady  Macbeth's  name  was  Oruach  filia  Bodhe,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Hailes.  Andrew  of  Winlown,  in  his 
Cronykil,  informs  us  that  she  was  the  widow  of  Dun- 
can ;  a  circumstance  with  which  Shakspeare  waa  of 
course  unacquainted. 

2  As  the  play  now  stands,  in  Act  iv.  Sc.  1,  three  other 
iritches  make  their  appearance.         ,       .     .    „      . 

8  'When  the  hiirlyburly's  done.'  In  Adagia  Scotica, 
or  A  Collection  of  Scotch  Proverbs  and  Proverbial 
Phrases ;  collected  5y  R.  B. ;  very  useful  and  delight- 
ful.    Lortd.  lamo.  1868  :— 

•  Liule  kens  the  wife  that  sits  by  the  flre 
How  the  wind  blows  cold  in  htirle  burle  steyre.^ 
*  I.  e.  In  the  tempestuous  mountain-top,'  says  Mr. 
Todd,  In  a  note  on  Spenser ;  to  which  Mr.  Boswell  gives 
his  a-ssent,  and  says,  ♦  this  sense  seems  agreeable  to  the 
wi'-ch's  answer.'  But  Pcacham,  in  his  Garden  of  Elo- 
quence, 1677,  shows  thai  this  wa«  not  the  ancient  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word  among  lu :  '  Onomatopeia,  when 


Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair  : 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  6lthy  air. 

[Witches  vanish. 

SCENE  II.    A  Camp  near  Fores.    Alarum  within. 
Enter  King  DvvcAV,  Malcolm,  Donalbaik, 
Lenox,  with  Attendants,  meeting  a  bleeding  Sol- 
dier.^ 
Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  that  ?  He  can  report, 

As  seemeth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 

The  newest  state. 

Mai.  This  is  the  sergeant,* 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 

'Gainst  my  captivity  : — Hail,  brave  friend  ! 

Say  to  the  king  (he  knowledge  of  the  broil, 

As  thou  didst  leave  it. 


we  invent,  devise,  fayne,  and  make  a  name  imitating 
the  sound  of  that  it  signifyeth,  as  hurlyburly,  for  an  up 
rare  and  tumulluoiis  stirre.'  So  in  Barei's  Alveane, 
la73 : — '  But  liarke  yonder :  what  kurlyburly  or  noyse  is 
yonde :  what  aturre  rujfting  or  brutle  is  that.*' — The 
witches  could  not  mean  when  the  storm  waj)  done,  but 
when  the  tumult  of  the  battle  was  over ;  for  they  are 
to  meet  again  in  lightning,  thunder,  and  rain  :  their  ele- 
ment was  a  storm. 

4  Upton  observes,  that,  to  understand  this  pa^isa^, 
we  should  suppose  one  familiar  calllnr  with  the  voice 
of  a  eat,  and  another  with  the  croaking  of  a  toad.  A 
paddock  most  generally  seems  to  have  signified  a  toad, 
though  it  sometimes  means  a  frog.  What  we  now  call 
a  toadstool  was  anciently  called  &  paddock-stool 

d  The  first  folio  reads  captain. 

6  Sergeants,  in  ancient  times,  were  not  the  petty 
otficers  now  distinguished  by  that  title,  but  men  perlurm 
ing  one  kind  of  feudal  miUtar/  serrlce,  in  rank  next  to 
esquires.  v^' 


SOEITE  III. 


MACBETH. 


Stf 


Sold.  Doubtful  it  stood : 
As  two  spent  swimmers,  tnat  do  cling  together, 
And  choke  their  art.     The  merciless  Macdonwald 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for  to  that' 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him),  from  the  western  isles 
Of  Kernes  and  Gallowglasses  is  supplied  ;* 
And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarry'  smiling, 
Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore.*     But  all's  too  weak : 
For  brave  Macbeth  (well  he  deserves  that  name), 
Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandish'd  steel, 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution. 
Like  valour's  minion, 

Carv'd  out  his  passage,  till  he  fac'd  the  slave ; 
And'  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  lum. 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps, 
And  iix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Dun.  O,  valiant  cousin !  worthy  gentleman ! 

Sold.  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break  ;* 
So  from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seem'd  to  come. 
Discomfort  swells.    Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  mark : 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  arm'd, 
Compell'd  these  skipping  Kernes  to  trust  their  heels, 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage. 
With  furbish'd  arms,  and  new  supplies  of  men, 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

Ihin.  Dismay'd  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo? 

SM.  Yes ; 

As  sparrows,  eagles ;  or  the  hare,  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sooth,'  I  must  report,  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks  ;• 
So  they 

Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha,' 
I  cannot  tell: 
But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Ditn.  So  well   thy  words   become  thee,  as  thy 
wounds ; 
They  smack  of  honour  both : — Go,  get  him  sur- 
geons. [Exit  Soldier,  attended. 


1  Vide  Tyrwhitt's  Glossary  to  Chaucer,  v.  for;  and 
Pegge's  Anecdotes  of  the  English  Language,  p.  205. 
Fo7-  to  that  means  no  more  than ^or  that,  or  cause  that. 
The  late  editions  erroneously  point  this  passage,  and  as 
erroneously  explain  it.  I  follow  the  punctuatiou  of  the 
first  folio. 

2  i.  e.  supplied  with  armed  troops  so  named.  Of 
and  uiith  are  indiscriminately  used  by  our  ancient 
writers.  Oalloieglasses  were  heavy- armed  foot-soldiers 
of  Ireland  and  the  western  isles  :  Kernes  were  the 
lighter  armed  troops. 

3  ^  But  fortune  on  his  damned  quarry  smiling.' — Thus 
the  old  copies.  It  was  altered  at  Johnson's  suggestion 
to  quarrel,  which  is  approved  and  defended  by  Steevens 
and  Malone.  But  the  old  copy  needs  no  alteration. 
Q,uarn/  means  the  squadron,  escadre,  or  square  body, 
into  which  Macdonwald's  troops  were  formed,  better  to 
receive  the  charge ;  through  which  Macbeth  '  carved 
out  his  passage  till  he  faced  the  slave.' 

4  The  meaning  is,  that  Fortune,  while  she  smiled  on 
him,  deceived  him. 

5  The  old  copy  reads  which. 

6  Sir  W.  D'Avenant's  reading  of  this  passage,  in  his 
alteration  of  the  play,  is  a  tolerable  comment  on  h: — 

'  But  then  this  daybreak  of  our  victory 
Serv'd  but  to  light  us  into  other  dangers. 
That  spring  from  whence  our  hopes  did  seem  to  rise.' 
Break  is  not  in  the  first  folio. 

7  Truth. 

8  That  is,  reports. 

9  i.  e.  make  another  Golgotha  as  memorable  as  the 
first. 

10  '  That  seems  about  to  speak  strange  things.' 

11  So  in  King  John : — 

'  Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread.' 

12  By  Bellona's  bridegroom  Shakspeare  means  Mac- 
beth.    Lapped  in  proof  ia  defended  by  armour  of  proof. 

13  Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons.'  By  him  is 
meant  Norway,  and  by  self-comjoarisons  in  meant  that 
he  gave  him  as  good  as  he  brought,  showed  that  he  was 
his  equal. 

'   14  It  appears  probable,  as  Steevens  suggests,  that 
Sweno  was  only  a  marginal  reference,  which  has  crept 


Enter  Roisx. 
Who  comes  here  ? 

Mai.  The  worthy  thane  of  Rosse. 

Len,  What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes !     So 
should  he  look, 
That  seems  to  speak  things  strange.'" 

Rosse.  God  save  the  king ! 

Dun.  W"hence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  thane  ? 

Rosse.  From  Fife,  great  king. 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sty," 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
Norway  himself^  with  terrible  numbers, 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor 
The  thane  of  Cawdor,  'gan  a  dismal  conflict: 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,'^  lapp'd  in  proof 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons," 
Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm. 
Curbing  his  lavish  spirit :  And,  to  conclude, 
The  victory  fell  on  us  ; 

Dm.  Great  happiness ! 

Rosse.  That  now 
Sweno,'*  the  Norways'  king,  craves  composition; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men, 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colmes'  Inch," 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dun,  No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  shall  deceive 
Our  bosom  interest : — Go,  pronounce  his  present 

death. 
And  with  bis  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Rosse.  I'll  see  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he  hath  lost,  noble  Macbeth  hath 
won.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   in.     A  Heath.      Thunder.    Enter  the 
three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister  ? 

2  Witch.  Killing  swine. 

3  Witch.  Sister,  where  thou  ? 

1  Witch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts  in  her  lap. 
And   moanch'd,  and  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd  :— 

Give  me,  quoth  I : 
Aroint  thee,^^  witch  !  the  rump-fed  ronyon"  cries. 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  the  Tiger : 
But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail,'* 


into  the  text  by  mistake,  and  that  the  line  originally 
stood — 

'  That  now  the  Norway's  king  craves  composition.' 
It  was  surely  not  necessary  for  Rosse  to  tell  Duncan  the 
name  of  his  old  enemy,  the  king  of  Norway. 

15  Colmes^  is  here  a  dissyllable.  Colmes^  Inch,  now 
called  Xnchcomb,  is  a  small  island,  lying  in  the  Firth  of 
Edinburgh,  with  an  abbey  upon  it  dedicated  to  St.  Co- 
lumb.    Inch  or  inse,  in  Erse,  signifies  an  island. 

16  The  etymology  of  this  imprecation  is  yet  to  seek. 
Rynt  ye,  for  out  with  ye!  standoff!  is  still  used  in 
Cheshire,  where  there  is  also  a  proverbial  saying, 
'  Rynt  ye,  witch,  quoth  Besse  Locket  to  her  mother.' 
Tooke  thought  it  was  from  roynous,  and  might  signify 
•  a  scab  or  scale  on  thee  !'  Others  have  derived  it  from 
the  rowan-tree,  or  witch-hazle,  the  wood  of  which  was 
believed  to  be  a  powerful  charm  against  witchcraft ;  and 
every  careful  housew^ife  had  a  chum-staff  made  of  it. 
This  superstition  is  as  old  as  Pliny's  time,  who  asserts 
that '  a  serpent  will  rather  creep  into  the  fire  than  over 
a  twig  of  asA.'  The  French  have  a  phrase  of  somewhat 
similar  sound  and  import — '  Jtrry-avarit,  away  there, 
ho '.' — Mr.  Douce  thinks  that  '  aroint  thee'  will  be  foimd 
to  have  a  Saxon  origin. 

17  '  Rumi>-fed  ronyon,'  a  scabby  or  mangy  woman, 
fed  on  offals ;  the  rumps  being  formerly  part  of  the 
emoluments  or  kitchen  fees  of  the  cooks  in  great  houses 

IS  In  TheDiscovery  of  Witchcraft,  by  Reginald  Scott, 
1584,  he  says  it  was  believed  that  witches  'could  sail  in 
an  egg-sliell,  a  cockle,  or  muscle-shell,  through  and 
under  the  tempestuous  seas.'  And  in  another  pamphlet, 
'Declaring  the  damnable  Life  of  Doctor  Fiaii,  a  notable 
Sorcerer,  who  was  buried  at  Edenborough  in  Januarie 
last,  1.591,' — '  All  they  together  went  to  sea,  each  one  in 
a  riddle  or  cive,  and  went  in  the  same  very  substan- 
tially, with  flaggons  of  wine  making  merrie,  and  drink- 
ing by  the  w^ay  in  the  same  riddles  or  cives,'  &c. 
Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  in  his  Albovine,  16i9,  says — 
'  He  sits  like  a  witch  sailing  in  a  sieve.' 
It  was  the  belief  of  the  times,  that  though  a  witch  could 
assume  the  form  of  any  animal  she  pleased,  the  tail 
would  still  be  wanting. 


Sj^  'iOACHnETH. 

And,  like  a  rat  withoat  a  tail, 
I'll  do,  I'll  do,  and  I'll  do. 

4  Witch.  I'll  give  thee  a  wind.* 
1  IVitrh.  Thou  art  kind. 
3  Witch.  And  I  another. 

1  Witch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other ; 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow, 
All  the  (]uariers  that  they  know 
I'  the  shipman's  card.* 
I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay: 
Sleep  shall,  neither  night  nor  day, 
Hans  upon  his  pent-house  lid  ; 
He  snail  live  a  man  forbid  :' 
Weary  sev'n-nights,  nine  times  nine. 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine  :* 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd.* 
Look  what  I  have. 

2  Witch.  Show  mc,  show  me. 
1  Witch.  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 

Wreck'd,  as  homeward  he  did  come.  [Drum  within, 

3  Witch.  A  drum,  a  drum  ; 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

Ail.  The  weird  sisters,'  hand  in  hand. 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land. 
Thus  do  go  about,  about ; 
Three  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine : 
Peace  1 — the  charm's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Banquo. 
3facb.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 
Ban,  How  far  is't  call'd  to  Fores?— What  are 
these. 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on't  ?  Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to  understand 

me, 
Bv  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips  : — You  should  be  won>en. 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  su. 
Much.  Speak,  if  you  can  ; — What  are  you  7 

1  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth  !  hail  to  thee,  thane 

of  Glamis !' 

2  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  thane 

of  Cawdor ! 

5  Witch.  All  hail,  MactMsth !  that  shalt  be  king 

heroaAer. 
Ban.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  itart ;  and  teem  to 
fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair? — Fthe  name  of  truth. 


Act  I. 


I  This  Tree  gift  of  a  wind  U  to  be  considered  as  an 
act  of  slMerly  friendship  j  for  witches  were  supposed  to 
sell  them. 

a  i.  e.  the  sailor's  chart ;  carte-marine. 

3  Forbid,  I.  e.  forespoken,  unhappy,  charmed  or  be- 
witched. Tlve  explanation  of  Theobald  and  Johnson, 
'  interdicted  OT  under  a  curse,'  is  erroneous.  A  forbo- 
din  fellow,  Scotice,  still  slgniAeii  an  unhappy  one. 

4  Tliia  niiiichier  was  supposed  to  be  put  m  execution 
by  means  «r  a  waxen  flzure.  Holinshed,  speaking  of  the 
witchcraft  practised  to  destroy  Kin;  Duff,  says  that  they 
found  one  of  the  witches  roasting,  upon  a  wooden 
broach,  an  image  of  wax  at  the  fire,  resembling  in  each 
feature  the  king's  person.  8cc. — '  for  as  the  image  did 
waste  afore  the  lire,  so  did  the  bodie  of  the  king  brealc 
forth  in  sweat:  and  as  for  the  words  of  the  inchant- 
ment,  they  served  to  keepe  him  still  waking /rom  sleepe.^ 
This  may  serve  to  explain  the  foregoing  passage : — 

'  Sleep  shall,  neither  night  nor  day, 
Hang  upon  his  pcm-house  lid.' 

5  In  the  pamphlet  aboiu  Dr.  Fian,  already  quoted— 
*  Againe  it  is  confessed,  that  the  said  christened  cat  was 
the  cause  of  the  KingeU  majestie^s  shippe,  at  his 
eotning  forth  of  Denmarke,  had  a  contrane  tcinde  to 
the  reat  of  hit  ahippea  then  being  in  his  companie.'— 
'  And  further  the  said  witch  declared^  that  his  majestic 
had  never  come  safely  from  the  sea,  if  his  faith  had  not 
prevailed  above  their  intentions.'  To  this  circumstance, 
perhaps,  Shakspeare's  allusion  is  suffiriently  plain. 

6  Tno  old  copy  has  iceytcard,  evidently  by  mistake. 
Weird,  from  the  Saxon,  a  leitch,  Shakspoare  found  in 
Hullnshed.  Oawin  Douglas,  in  his  u:anslalioa  of  Vir- 
(11,  render*  the,parc<e  by  %Deird  titters. 


Are  ye  fantastical,'  or  that  indeed 

Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?  My  noble  partner 

You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 

Of  noble  having,'  and  of  royal  hope, 

That  he  seems  rapt'"  withal :  to  me  you  apeak  not: 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 

And  say,  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  net ; 

Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear. 

Your  favours,  nor  your  hate. 

1  Witch.  Hail ! 

2  Witch.  Hail ! 

3  Witch.  Hail ! 

1  Witch,  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2  Witch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 
S  Witch,  Ttiou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be 

none: 
So,  all  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banquo! 

1  Witch.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 
JUadt.   Stay,   you   imperfect  speakers,   tell  me 
more : 
By  Sinel's"  death,  I  know,  I  am  thane  of  Glamis; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman  ;  and  to  be  king 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief^ 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  fix)m  whence 
You  owe  tills  strange  intelligence  .  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  i— ^peak,  I  charge 
you.  [Witches  txiniM. 

Bait,  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has. 
And  these  are  of  them : — Whither  are  they  va 
ntsh'd  7 
Macb.  Into  the  air :  and  what  seem'd  corporal, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind. — ^"Would,  they  had  staid! 
.Bon.  Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak 
about  7 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root," 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 
Mad).  Your  diildren  shall  be  kings. 
BoTi.  You  shall  be  king. 

Maeb.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too  ;  went  it  not  so  r 
Ban.  To  the  selfsame  tune,  and  words.    Who's 
here  ? 

Enter  RostE  and  Axccs. 
Rotae.  "Die  king  hath  happily  receiv'd,  Mad>eth, 
The  news  of  thy  siKcess  :  and  when  he  reads 
Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebels'  fi^t, 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend, 
Which  should  be  thine,  or  bis :  SileiM:'d  with  that^'* 
In  viewing  o'er  the  rest  o'  the  selfsame  day, 
Ho  finds  tlice  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks. 
Nothing  afeard  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 
Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  tale,'* 


7  The  thaneship  of  Olamis  was  the  ancient  inherit 
tance  of  Macbeth's  family.  The  castle  where  they 
lived  is  still  standms,  and  was  lately  the  magnificent  re- 
sidence of  the  earl' of  Sirathmore.  Oray  has  given  a 
particular  de.''cription  of  it  in  a  Letter  to  Dr.  MThaitoik. 

8  i.  e.  creatures  of  fantasy  or  ima^nation. 

9  Estate,  fortune. 

10  Rapt  is  rapturously  aflerted  ;  extra  ae  raptut. 

11  '  Sinel.'  The  late  Dr.  Beanie  conjectured  that  the 
real  name  of  this  family  was  Sinane,  and  that  Dunti- 
nane,  or  the  kill  of  Sinane  from  thence  derived  its  name. 

13  The  insane  root  was  probably  henbane.  In  Bat- 
man's Commentary  on  Bartholorae  de  Prophet.  Rerum, 
a  book  with  which  Shakspeare  was  familiar,  is  the 
following  passage  : — *  Henbane  is  called  insana,  mad, 
for  the  use  thereof  is  pertlloua ;  for  if  it  be  eaie  or 
dronke  it  breedeth  maanesse,  or  slow  lykenesse  of 
sleepe.  Therefore  this  hearb  is  calletl  commonly  mi- 
rllidium,  for  ittaketh  away  wh  and  reason.' 

13  i.  e.  admiration  of  your  deeds,  and  a  desire  to  do 
them  jn»tire  by  public  commendation,  contend  in  his 
mind  lor  pre-eminence  :  he  is  tilencetf  teith  wonder. 

14  i.  e.  posts  arrived  as /iurf  as  they  could  be  counted. 
*  TKirAre  (says  Baret,)  that  cometli  nlten  and  thicka 
together:  creber,  freqnens,  frepteut.  souvent  vnant.' 
And  again  .  '  Crebritas  literarum,  the  often  sendiitr,  or 
thicJte  comliie  of  letters.  Tlucke  breathing,  anhelitus 
creber.'  Shakspeare  twice  uses  '  to  speak  lAiek^  for 
'  to  8|x;ak  qwrk.''  To  tale  or  tell  is  to  score  or  ntunber. 
Rowe,  not  understanding  this  passage,  aUsrsd  it  to  *m 
quick  as  Autt' 


I 


SCCKE  IV. 


MACBETH. 


itt 


Came'  post  with  post;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  lungdom's  great  defence, 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Aug.  We  are  sent, 

To  give  thee,  from  our  royal  master,  thanks ; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  his  sight,  not  pay  thee. 

Rosse.  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour. 
He  bade  me,  from  him,  cadi  thee  thane  of  Cawdor: 
In  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane ! 
For  it  b  thine. 

Ban.  What,  can  the  devil  speak  true  ? 

Macb.  The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives?  Why  do  you 
dress  me 
In  borrow'd  robes  ? 

Ang.  Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.    Whether  he  was  com- 

bin'd 
With  those  of  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  andi  vantage  ;  or  that  with  both 
He  labour'd  in  bis  country's  wreck,  I  know  not; 
But  treasons  capital,  confess'd,  and  prov'd, 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Maeb.  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor ; 

The  greatest  is  behind. — Thanks  for  your  pains. — 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings, 
When  those  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Promis'd  no  less  to  them  ? 

Ban.  That,  trusted  home," 

Might  yet  enkindle'  you  unto  the  crown. 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  strange : 
And  of  entimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths  ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deepest  consequence. — 
Cousins,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told. 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelUng  act* 
Of  the  imperial  theme. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen. — 
This  supernatural  soliciting' 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good  : — If  ill. 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
Commencing  in  a  truth  ?  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor: 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion® 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated'  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature  ?  Present  fears 
Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings :° 
My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single'  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise;'"  and  nothing  is, 
But  what  is  not.' ' 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner's  rapt. 


1  '  Came  post.'    The  old  copy  reads  can.    Rowe 
made  the  emendation. 

2  i.  e.  entirely,  thoroughly  relied  on. 

8  Enkindle  means  '  encourage  you  to  expect  the 
crown.' 

4  '  As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act.'    So  in 
the  prologue  lo  King  Henry  V. : — 

' princes  to  act. 

And  monarchs  to  behold  the  stoelling  scene.' 

5  I.  e.  incitement. 

6  Suggestion,  temptation. 

7  Seated,  firmly  placed,  fixed. 

8  1 Present  fears 

Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings.' 
So  in  The  Tragedie  of  Croesus,  by  Lord  Sterline,  1604: 
'  For  as  the  shadow  seems  more  monstrous  still 
Than  doth  the  substance  whence  it  hath  the  being, 
So  M'  apprehension  of  approaching  ill 
Seems  greater  than  itself,  whilst  fears  are  lying.'' 
8  By  his  single  state  of  man,  Macbeth  means  his 
timple  condition  of  human  nature.   .Single  soul,  for  a 
simple  or  weak  guileless  person,  was  the  phraseology 
of  the  poet's  time.     Simplicity  and  singleness  were 
•ynonymous. 

10  ' that  function 

Is  smother'd  in  surmise.' 

The  powers  of  action  are  oppressed  by  conjecture. 

11  '  But  what  is  not.'  Shakspeare  has  something  like 
this  sentiment  In  The  Merchant  of  Venice  : — 

'  Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing.' 

12  Favour  is  eaunUrumce,  good  mil,  and  not  pardon. 


Macb.  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance 
may  crown  me, 
Without  my  stir. 

Ban.  New  honours  come  upon  him 

Like   our  strange   garments ;  cleave   not  to  their 

mould, 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macb.  Come  what  come  may  j 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Ban.  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Macb.  Give  mc  vour  favour:'* — my  dull  brain 
was  wrought 
With  things  forgotten.  Kind  gentlemen,  your  pains, 
Are  registerd  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them — Let  us  toward  the  king.— 
Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd :  and,  at  more  times, 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,"  let  us  speak 
Our  free  heatts  each  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

Macb.  Till  then,  enough. — Come,  friends. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     Fores.      A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish.    Enter  Duncaw,  Malcolm,  DosaL' 

BAIN,  Lenox,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor?  Are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  return'd  ? 

M(d.  My  Uege, 

They  are  not  yet  come  back.     But  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die  :  who  did  report. 
That  very  frankly  he  confess'd  his  treasons ; 
Implor'd  your  highness'  pardon  ;   and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance  :  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him,  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death,** 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd," 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There's  no  art, 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face  :'* 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust. — O  worthiest  cousin ! 

Enter  Macbeth,  Ban^uo,  Rosse,  and  Ahgits. 
The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 
Was  heavy  on  me :  Thou  art  so  far  before. 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  'Would,  thou  hadst  less  deserv'd ; 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
Might  have  been  mine  !  only  I  have  left  to  say. 
More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay." 

Macb.  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.     Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties  :  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children,  and  servants  ; 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  every 

thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour." 


as  it  has  been  here  interpreted.    Vide  Hamlet,  Act  v. 
Sc.2. 

13  '  The  interim  having  weigh'd  it.'  The  interim  is 
probably  here  used  adverbially — '  You  having  weighed 
it  in  the  interim.' 

14  Studied  in  his  death  is  well  instructed  in  the  art  of 
dying.  '  The  behaviour  of  the  thane  of  Cawdor  cor- 
responds in  almost  every  circumstance  with  that  of  the 
unfortunate  earl  of  Essex,  as  related  by  Stowe,  p.  793 
His  asking  the  queen's  forgiveness,  his  confession,  re- 
pentance,  and  concern  about  behaving  with  propriety 
on  the  scaffold,  are  minutely  described  by  that  histon- 
an.'  Steevens  thinks  that  an  allusion  was  intended 
'  to  the  severity  of  that  justice  which  deprived  the  age 
of  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments,  and  Southampton, 
Shakspeare's  patron,  of  his  dearest  friend 

15  Ow'rf,  owned,  possessed. 

16  We  cannot  construe  the  disposition  of  the  mind  by 
the  lineaments  of  the  face. 

17  i.  e.  I  owe  thee  more  than  all ;  nay,  more  than  all 
which  I  can  say  or  do  will  requite. 

13  '  Safe  toward  your  love  and  honour.'  Sir  William 
Blackstone  would  read : — 

Safe  toward  t/ou  love  and  honour 
which  he  explains  thus : — '  Our  duties  are  your  child- 
ren, and  servants  or  vassals  to  your  throne  and  state , 
who  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  every  thing  with 
a  saving  of  their  love  and  honour  toward  you.'  He 
says  that  it  has  reference  to  the  old  feudal  timple  hO' 
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Act  I 


Dun.  Welcome  hither : 
I  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing.' — Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deserv'd,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so,  let  me  enfold  thee, 
And  hold  thee  to  my  heart. 

Ban.  There  if  I  grow, 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 

Dun.  My  plenteous  joys, 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow.^ — Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes. 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know. 
We  wil!  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm  ;  whom  we  name  hereafter, 
The  prince  of  Cumberlajid  :'  which  honour  must 
Nol,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only, 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers. — From  hence  to  Inverness, 
And  bind  us  further  to  you. 

jyiacb.  The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  us'd  for 
you : 
I'll  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wiie  with  your  approach ; 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dun.  My  worthy  Cawdor! 

Macb.  The  prince  of  Cumberland ! — That  is  a 
step. 
On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'erleap, 

[Andt. 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.    Stars,  hide  your  fires  ! 
Let  not  light  see  my  black  and  deep  desires  : 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand !  ^et  let  that  be, 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see.  [£xit 

Dun.  True,  worthy  Banquo  ;  he  is  full  so  vabant  ;* 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed  ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  afler  him, 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welcome : 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.  [^Flourish.    Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.     Inverness.     A  Room  in  Macbeth's 
Ccatle.  £nier  LiADYM.A.csi:TH,  reading  a  LetUr. 

Lady  M.  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  sueeest ;  and 
J  have  learned  by  the  perfeeleit  report,*  they  have 
more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  I  burned 
in  desire  to  question  them  further,  they  made  them- 
selves— air,  into  which  they  vanished.  tVhiles  I  stood 
rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  missives^  from  the 
king,  who  all-hailed  me.  Thane  of  Cawdor ;  by  which 


mage,  which  when  done  to  a  subject  was  always  ac- 
companied with  a  saving  clause—'  laulf  le  foy  ifue  jeo 
doy  a  nostre  aeignor  le  rou  ;'  which  Yw  thinks  auua  well 
with  the  situation  of  Macbeth,  now  beginiiiug  to  waver 
ill  his  allegiance.  Malone  and  Steeveiis  seem  to  favour 
this  explanation  :  but  safe  may  merely  mean  respect- 
ful, loyal :  like  the  old  French  word  sauf.  Shakspeare 
na.s  used  the  old  French  phrase,  sou/  votre  horMeur, 
several  times  in  King  Henry  V. 

1  i.  e.  exuberant. 

'i  '  In  drops  of  sorrow.' 

^^  lachrymas  non  sponte  cadentes 
ffudit,  gemitusque  expressic  pectore  leeto ; 
on  aliier  manifcsta  polens  abscondere  mentis 
'  ■      Oaiidia,  quam  lachrymis.'  Lucan,  lib.  ii. 

3  Holinshed  says.  '  Duncan  having  two  sons,  tc. 
he  made  the  elder  of  them,  called  Malcolm,  prince  of 
Cumberland,  as  it  was  thereby  to  appoint  him  his  suc- 
cessor in  his  kingdome  immediatelie  after  his  decea.«ie. 
Macbeth  sorely  troubled  herewith,  for  that  he  saw  by 
this  means  his  hope  sore  hindered  (where,  by  the  old 
laws  of  the  realme  the  ordinance  was,  that  if  he  that 
should  succeed  were  not  of  able  age  to  take  the  charge 
upon  himself,  he  that  was  next  of  blood  umo  him 
should  be  admiued,^  he  began  to  take  counsel  how  he 
might  usurpe  the  kingdoihe  by  force,  having  a  just 
quarrel  so  to  doe  (as  be  tooke  the  mauer)  for  that  Dun- 
cane  did  what  in  him  lay  to  defraud  him  of  all  manner 
of  title  andelaime,  which  he  might  in  time  toeome  pre- 
tend, unto  the  crowne.' 

4  '  True,  worthy  Banquo,'  Jcc.  We  must  Imagine 
that  while  Macbeth  was  uttering  the  six  preceding 
lines,  Duncan  and  Banquo  had  Iwen  conferring  aiMirt. 
Macbeth's  conduct  appears  to  have  been  tneir  subject ; 
and  to  some  encomium  supposed  to  have  been  bestowed 
on  him  by  Banquo,  the  reply  of  Duncan  refers. 

6  The  perfectest  report  Is  the  best  inteUiMBM. 
■    0  Mitiivee,  messengers.  '* 


title,  before,  iheae  weird  litters  saluted  me,  and  r^er^ 

red  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time,  with.  Hail,  king  that 

shalt  be  !   This  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver  thee, 

my  dearest  partner  of  greainess  ;  that  thou  ndghlest 

not  lose  the  dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of 

what  greatness  is  promised  thee.    Day  it  to  thy  hearty 

and  farewell. 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 

What  thou  art  promis'd : — Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nature. 

It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 

To  catch  the  nearest  way :  Thou  would'st  be  great ; 

Art  not  without  ambition  :  but  without 

The  illness  should  attend  it.    What  diou  would'st 

highly. 
That  would^st  thou  holily ;  would'st  not  play  &lse. 
And  yet  would'st  wrongly  win ;  thou'dst  have,  great 

Olamis, 
That  which  cries,  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it  • 
AnH  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do. 
Than  wisfiest  should  be  undone.''     Hie  thee  hither 
That  I  maj  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear  ;* 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical*  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal. What  is  your 

tidings? 

EtUe-  cm  Attendant. 

Attend.  The  king  comes  here  to-night 

Lady  M.  Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it : 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  wer't  so, 
Would  have  inform'd  for  preparation. 

Attend.  So  please  you,  it  is  true ;  our  thane  ia 
coming: 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him  ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

LaAy  M.  Give  him  tending. 

He  brings  great  news.   The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 

iEsU  Attendant, 
luncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  come,  you  spirits 
lliat  tend  on  mortal*"  thoughts,  unsex  me  here  ; 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood, 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remorse ; 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
The  effect,  and  it ! "   Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 


7  Thou  would'st  have  that  [i.  e.  the  crown]  which 
cries  unto  thee,  'ihou  must  do  thus,  if  thou  would'st 
have  it,  and  thou  must  do  that  which  rather,'  kc.  The 
difllculty  of  (his  passage  in  Iialica  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  its  not  having  been  considered  as  all  uttered  by 
(he  object  of  Macbeth's  ambition.  Malone  is  the  author 
of  this  regulation,  and  furnished  the  explanation. 

8  '  That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear.'  So  in 
Lord  St«rline's  Julius  Cw'sar,  1607: — 

'  Thou  in  my  txisom  need  lo  pour  thy  sprigkt.'' 

9  «  Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid,'  Jcc  ;  i.e.su. 
pematural  aid.  We  find  metaphysics  explained 
'  things  suprrnaturat  in  the  old  dictionaries.  '  To  Aoee 
thee  croicn'd,'  is  to  desire  (ha(  you  should  be  crown'd. 

10  '  Thai  (end  on  morfa/ ihoughw.'  Mortaland  deadly 
were  synonymous  in  Shakspeare's  time.  In  another 
part  of  this  play  we  have  '  the  wkw/o/ sword,' and  ^mor. 
till  murders.'  We  have  '  mortal  war,'  and  '  mortal 
haired.'  In  Nashe's  Pierce  Pennilesse  is  a  particular 
description  of  these  spirits,  and  of  their  office.  'The 
second  kind  of  devils,  which  he  most  employeth,  are 
(hose  northern  Martli,  called  the  spirits  of  revenge, 
and  the  authors  of  mas.sacres,  and  seedsmen  of  mis 
chief;  for  they  have  commission  (o  incense  men  to 
rapines,  sacrilege,  theft,  murder,  wrath,  fury,  and  all 
manner  of  crueltiep"':  and  they  command  certain  of  the 
southern  spirits  u  wait  upon  ihem,  as  also  great  Arioch, 
that  is  termed  the  spirit  vf  revenge.^ 

11  Lady  Macbeil^s  purpose  was  to  be  effected  by 
action.  '  To  keep  j)cace  between  the  effect  and  pur- 
pose,' means  '  tn'oelay  the  execution  of  her  purpose,  to 
prevent  its  proceedin?  to  effect.'  Sir  Wm.  Davenanfa 
strange  alterailoii  of  this  play  sometimes  affords  a  rea- 
sonably good  commentary  upon  it.  Thus  in  the  prassK 
instance: — 

' make  thick 

My  blood,  atop  all  passage  to  remorsa ; 
That  no  relapises  into  mercy  ma/ 
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And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murd'ring  ministers, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief!  Come,  thick  night, 
And  pall'  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes  ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark,^ 

To  cry.   Hold,  hold ! Great  Glamis  !    worthy 

Cawdor ! 

Enter  Macbeth. 
Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter ! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,'  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  lh«  instant. 

Macb.  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  And  when  goes  hence  ? 

Macb.  To-morrow,— as  he  purposes. 

Lady  M.  O,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see  ! 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters: — To  beguile  the  time, 
Liook  like  the  time  ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye. 
Your  hand,  your  tongue  :    look  like  the   innocent 

flower. 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it.     He  that's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for  :   and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  mto  my  despatch  ; 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solelv  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

JVfach.  We  will  speak  further. 

Lady  M.  Only  look  up  clear  ; 

To  alter  favour*  ever  is  to  fear  : 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.  The  same.  Before  the  Caxtle.  Haut- 
boys. Servants  of  ISIacbeth  attending.  Enter 
Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Banquo, 
Lenox,  Macduff,  Rosse,  Angus,  arid  Attend- 
ants. 

Dun.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat:'  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer, 

The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here  :   no  jutty,  frieze, 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,*  but  this  bird 


Shake  my  design,  nor  make  it  fall  before 
'Tis  ripen'd  to  effect.' 

1  To  pall,  from  the  Latin  pallio,  to  wrap,  to  invest, 
to  cover  or  hide  as  with  a  mantle  or  doak. 

2  Drayton,  in  his  Mortimeriados,  1596,  has  an  ex- 
pression resembling  this : — 

'  The  sullen  night  in  mistie  RUGGE  is  wrapp''d.^ 
And  in  his  Polyolbion,  which  was  not  published  till  1612, 
we  again  find  it : — 
*  Thick  vapours  that  like  ruggs  still  hang  the  troubled 

air.' 
On  this  passage  there  is  a  long  criticism  in  the  Ram- 
bler, No.  163 ;  to  which  Johnson  in  his  notes  refers  the 
reader  with  much  complacency. 

3  i.  e.  beyond  the  present  time,  which  is,  according  to 
the  process  of  nature,  ignorant  of  the  future. 

4  Favour  is  countenance. 

5  i.  e.  situation.  6  i.  e.  convenient  comer. 

7  'This  short  dialogue,' says  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
'  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  striking  instance  of  what 
in  painting  is  termed  repose.  The  conversation  very 
naturally  turns  upon  the  beauty  of  the  castle's  situation, 
and  the  pleasantness  of  the  air  ;  and  Banquo,  observing 
the  martlets'  nests  in  every  recess  of  the  cornice,  re- 
marks, that  where  those  birds  most  breed  and  haunt  the 
air  is  delicate.  The  subject  of  this  quiet  and  easy  con- 
versation gives  that  repose  so  necessary  to  the  mind 
after  the  tumultuous  bustle  of  the  preceding  scenes,  and 
perfectly  contrasts  the  scene  of  horror  that  immediately 
succeeds.  It  seems  as  if  Shakspeare  asked  himself, 
What  is  a  prince  likely  to  say  to  his  attendants  on  such 
an  occasion .'  Whereas  the  modern  writers  seem,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  always  searching  for  new  thoughts, 
such  as  would  never  occur  to  men  in  the  situation  which 
is  represented.  This  also  is  frequently  the  practice  of 
Homer,  who,  from  the  midst  of  battles  and  horrors  re- 
lieves and  refreshes  the  mind  of  the  reader,  bv  intro- 
ducing some  quiet  rural  image  or  picture  of  familiar 
dMnesiic  life.' 


Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle  : 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ'd, 
The  air  is  delicate.* 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Dun.  See,  'see  !  our  honour'd  hostess ! 

The  love  that  follows  us,  sometime  is  our  trouble, 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love.     Herein  I  teach  you 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield'  us  for  your  pains, 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  M.  All  our  service, 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  double, 
Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house  :  For  those  of  old, 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them, 
We  rest  your  hermits.' 

Dun.  Where's  the  thane  of  C  awdor  7 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  be  his  purveyor  :  but  he  rides  well : 
And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  his  home  before  us  :  Fair  and  noble  hostess. 
We  are  your  guest  to-night, 

LMdy  M.  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,    and  what  is   theirs,  in 

compt,'° 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure, 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun.  Give  me  your  hand 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host ;   we  love  him  highly. 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.  The  same.  A  Room  in  the  CastU. 
Hautboys  and  Torches.  Enter,  and  pass  oi'er  the 
Stage,  a  Sewer, ' '  and  divers  Servants  with  Dishe* 
and  Service.     Then  enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere 

well 
It  were  done  quickly  :  If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch. 
With  his  surcease,  success  ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here, 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,— 
We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.'^ — But,  in  these  cases, 
We  still  have  judgment  here  ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor :  This  even-handed  justice 

8  The  explanation  by  Steevens  of  this  obscure  pas- 
sage seems  the  best  which  has  been  offered  : — '  Marks 
of  respect  importunately  shown  are  sometimes  trouble- 
some, though  we  are  still  bound  to  be  grateful  (or  them, 
as  indications  of  sincere  attachment.  If  you  pray  for  us 
on  account  of  the  trouble  we  create  in  your  house,  and 
thank  us  for  the  molestations  we  bring  with  us,  it  must 
be  on  such  a  principle.  Herein  I  teach  you,  that  the 
inconvenience  you  suffer  is  the  result  of  our  affection ; 
and  that  you  are  therefore  to  pray  for  us,  or  thank  us 
only  as  far  as  prayers  and  thanks  can  be  deserved  for 
kindnesses  that  fatigue,  and  honours  that  oppress.  You 
are,  in  short,  to  make  your  acknowledgments  for  in- 
tended respect  and  love,  however  irksome  our  present 
mode  of  expressing  them  may  have  proved.' — To  bid  is 
here  used  in  the  Saxon  sense  of  to  pray.  God  yield  us, 
is  God  reward  us. 

9  i.  e.  we  as  hermits,  or  beadsmen,  shall  ever  pray 
for  you. 

10  In  compt,  subject  to  accompt. 

11  A  sewer,  an  officer  so  called  from  his  placing  the 
dishes  on  the  table.  Jlsseour,  French ;  from  asseoir, 
to  place. 

12  This  passage  has  been  variously  explained,  I  have 
attempted  briefly  to  express  what  I  conceive  to  be  its 
meaning  : — 'Twere  well  it  were  done  quickly,  if,  when 
His  done,  it  were  done  (or  at  an  end  ;)  and  that  no  sinis* 
ter  consequences  would  ensue.  If  the  assassinatiori, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  puts  an  end  to  Duncan's  life, 
could  make  success  certain,  and  that  I  might  enjoy  the 
crown  unmo\ested,wf:^djump  the  life  to  come,  i  .e,  hazard 
or  run  the  risk  of  what  may  nappen  in  a  future  state.  To 
trammel  up  was  to  confine  or  tje  up.  The  legs  of  horses 
were  trammeled  to  teach  them  to  amble.  There  was 
s^so  ^ a.  trammel-nel,'  which  was  'a  long  net  to  take 
great  and  small  fowl  with  by  night.'  Surcease  is  cm- 
sation.  '  To  surcease  or  to  cease  from  doing  MB^f- 
thing ;  supersedeo,  Lat, ;  cesser,  fr,' — fiaret, 
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Commends'  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.    He's  here  in  douDle  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed  ;  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  facuUres  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  agamst 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off: 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe, 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers^  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
"^hat  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
*"'aulting  ambition,'  which  o'erleaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  the  other — How  now,  what  news  ? 

£nier  Ladf  Macbeth. 

Ztody  M.  He  has  almost  supp'd :  Why  have  you 
left  the  chamber  ? 

Macb.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 

Lady  M.  Know  you  not,  he  has  ? 

Macb.  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  business : 
He  hath  honour'd  me  of  late  ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk. 

Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since  ? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?  From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour, 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?  Would'st  thon  have  that 
Which  thou  csteem'st  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem  ; 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 
Liike  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adt^e  7^ 

Macb.  Pr'ythe^  peace : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more,' is  none. 

Lady  M.  What  beast  was't  then, 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man  ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place, 
Did  then  adhere,'  and  yet  you  would  make  both  : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness 

now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  suck  ;  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me  : 


1  To  commend  was  anciently  used  in  the  sense  of  the 
Latin  commendo,  to  commit,  to  address,  to  direct,  to 
recommmd. 

2  '  The  sighttens  couriers  of  the  air'  are  what  the 
poet  elsewhere  calls  the  viewless  icinds. 

S  So  ill  the  tragedy  of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  1807  : — 
'  Why  think  you,  lords,  that  'tis  omfti/jon's  spur 
Thai  prtc/ceth  Cajsar  to  these  high  attempts  ?• 
Malone  lias  observed  that  '  there  are  two  distinct  meta- 
phors in  this  passage.    I  have  no  spur  to  prick  the  sides 
of  my  intent ;  I  have  nothing  to  stimulate  me  to  the 
execution  of  my  purpose  but  ambirion,  which  is  apt  to 
overreach  itself;  this  heexpressesby  the  second  image, 
of  a  person  meaning  to  vault  into  his  saddle,  who,  by 
taking  loo  great  a  leap,  will  fall  on  the  other  side.' 

4  This  passage  is  perhaps  sulRciently  intelligible; 
but  as  Johnson  and  Steevens  thought  otherwise,  I  must 
offer  a  brief  explanation. — '  Would'st  thou  have  the 
croten,  that  which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life, 
and  >/el  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem,'  Stc.  The 
adage  of  the  cat  is  among  Hey  wood's  Proverbs,  1566 : — 
'  The  cat  would  eate  fishe,  and  would  not  wet  her  foete.' 

5  '  Who  dares  do  more  is  none,'  The  old  copy,  in- 
stead of  '  do  more,*  reads  '  no  more  :'  the  emendation  is 
Rowe's. 

4^ihere,  in  the  same  sense  as  cohere. 
'But  screw  your  courage  to  the  atiefcing-plaee.' 
8haks|)eare  seems  to  have  taken  his  metaphor  from  the 
ecrcicing  up  the  chords  of  stringed  instruments  to  their 
proper  degree  of  tension,  when  the  peg  remains  fast  in 
Its  sticking-ptace ;  i.  e.  in  Che  place  froni  wliicb  It  is  not 
to  recede,  or  gt>  back. 


I  would,  while  it  was  suiiing  in  my  face, 
Have  pluck'd  my  nipple  from  his  lioneless  gums, 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn,  as  yoa 
Have  done  to  tliis. 

Mach.  If  we  should  fail,     ■ 

Lady  M.  We  &il ! 

But  screw  your  courage  to  the  slicking-place,' 
And  we'll  not  fail.     When  Duncan  is  asleep 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him,)  his  two  chamberlains' 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wassel'  so  convince," 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck"  only  :  When  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched**  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death. 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spongy  officers  ;  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell?" 

Macb.  Bring  forth  men-children  only ! 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  receiv'd,'* 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers,. 
That  they  have  don't  ? 

Lady  M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other. 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Macb.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat.  '  - 

Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show ; 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know. 

[ExeunL 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.     Tfie  same.     Court  within  the  Castle. 

Enter  BANqtro  and  Fleahce,  and  a  Servant, 

with  a  Torch  before  them. 

Ban,  How  goes  the  night,  boy  / 

Fie.  The  moon  is  down :  I  have  not  heard  the 
clock. 

Ban.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Fie.  I  take't,  'tis  later,  sir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  sword  : — There's  husband- 
ry" in  heaven. 
Their  candles  are  all  out. — ^Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me, 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep  :  Merciful  powers ! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose  :" — Give  me  my  sword  ;- 

Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  with  a  Torch. 
Who's  there  ? 


8  The  circumstance  relative  to  Macbelh's  slaughter 
of  Duncan's  chamberlains  is  copied  from  Holinshed't 
account  of  King  Duffe's  murder  by  Dnnwald. 

9  Wassel  is  thus  explained  by  Bullokar  in  his  Ex- 
positor, 1616:  '  Wassaile,  a  term  usual  heretofore  for 
fuajfing  and  carou-sing ;  but  moreespeciallv  signifying 
a  merry  cup  (ritually  composed,  deckt  and  fill'd  with 
country  liquor)  passing  about  amongst  nei^h^iurs, 
meeting  and  entertaining  one  another  on  the  vieil  or  eve 
of  the  new  year,  and  commonly  called  the  tcassail-boU 

10  To  convince  is  to  overcome. 

11  A  limbeck  is  a  vessel  throush  which  distilled  liquors 
pass  into  the  recipient.  So  shall  the  receipt  (i.  e.  recep- 
tacle) ofreason  be  like  this  empty  vessel. 

Vi  i.  e.  drowned  in  drink. 

13  Qmc'W  is  murder ;  from  the  Saxon  guellan,  to  kill. 

14  i.  e.  apprehended,  understood. 

15  Husbandry  here  means  thrift,  frugality. 

16  It  is  apparent  from  what  Banquo  says  afterwards, 
that  he  had  been  solicited  in  a  dream  to  auempt  aunie- 
thiii"  in  consequence  of  the  prophecy  of  the  witches, 
that  his  waking  senses  were  shocked  at :  and  Shak- 
speare  has  here  most  exquisitely  contrasted  his  charac- 
ter with  that  of  Macbeth.  Banquo  is  praying  against 
being  tempted  to  encourage  thoughts  of  guilt  even  In  bit 
sleep;  while  Macbeth  is  nurrviiig  into  temptation,  and 
revolving  In  his  mind  every  suheme,  however  flagitious, 
that  may  assist  him  to  complete  his  purpose.  The  one 
is  unwilling  to  sleep,  lest  the  same  phantoms  should 
assail  his  resolution  again,  while  the  other  Is  depriving 
himself  of  rest  through  impatience  to  conuttit  the  mur- 
der. 
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Macb.  A  friend. 

Bitn.  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest  ?  The  king's  a-bed: 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess'  to  your  officers  :* 
TKis  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess  ;  and  shut  up* 
In  measureless  content. 

Macb.  Being  unprepar'd, 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect ; 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought.* 

Ban.  All's  well. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters  : 
To  you  they  have  show'd  some  truth. 

Macb.  I  think  not  of  them  : 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve. 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban.  At  your  kind'st  leisure. 

Macb.  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent,* — when 
'tis. 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none, 

In  seekmg  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  francliis'd,  and  allegiance  clear, 
f  shall  be  couusel'd. 

Macb.  Good  repose,  the  while  ! 

£on.  Thanks,  sir ;  The  like  to  you !  [Exit   Ban. 

Macb.  Go,  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  is 
ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.     Get  thee  to  bed. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee  : 

I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind  :  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain? 


1  Largess,  bounty. 

2  The  old  copy  reads  offices.  Officers  of  a  household 
was  the  common  term  lor  servants  in  Shakspeare's 
time.  He  has  before  called  the  king's  chamberlains 
'  his  spongy  officers.' 

3  Steevens  has  rightly  explained  'to  shut  up,' by 
'to  conclude,'  and  the  examples  he  has  adduced  are 
Batisfactnry  ;  but  Mr.  Boswell  supposed  that  it  meant 
enclosed,  and  quoted  a  passage  from  Barrow  to  support 
his  opinion.  The  authorities  of  the  poet's  time  are 
against  Mr.  Boswell's  interpretation. 

4  Being  unprepared,  our  will  (or  desire  to  entertain 
the  king  honourably)  became  the  servant  to  defect  (i.  e. 
was  constrained  by  dfefeciive  means,)  which  else  should 
free  have  wrought  (i.  e.  otherwise  our  zeal  should  have 
been  manifest  by  more  liberal  entertainments.)  Which 
relates  not  to  the  last  antecedent,  defect,  but  to  will. 

.5  Consent  is  accord,  agreement,  a  combination  for  a 
particular  purpose.  By  '  if  you  shall  cleave  to  my  con- 
sent,' Macbeth  means,  '  if  you  shall  adhere  to  me  (i.  e. 
agree  or  accord  with  my  views,)  when  'tis,  (i.  e.  when 
events  shall  fall  out  as  they  are  predicted,)  it  shall  make 
honour  for  you.'  Macbeth  mentally  refers  to  the  crown 
which  he  expected  to  obtain  in  consequence  of  the  mur- 
der that  he  was  about  to  commit.  We  comprehend  all 
that  passes  in  his  mind  ;  but  Banquo  is  still  in  ignorance 
of  it.  His  reply  is  only  that  of  a  man  who  determines  to 
'.ombal  every  possible  temptation  to  do  ill ;  and  there- 
fore expresses  a  resolve  that,  in  spite  of  future  com- 
binations of  interest  or  struggles  for  power,  he  will  at- 
tempt nothing  that  may  omfure  his  present  honours, 
alarm  his  conscience,  or  corrupt  loyalty.  Macbeth 
could  never  mean,  while  yet  the  success  of  his  attack  on 
the  life  of  Duncan  was  uncertain,  to  afford  Banquo  the 
most  dark  or  distant  hint  of  his  criminal  designs  on  the 
crown.  Had  he  aaed  thus  incautiously,  Banquo  would 
naturally  have  become  his  accuser  as  soon  as  the  mur- 
der had  been  discovered.  Malone  proposed  to  read 
content  instead  of  consent ;  but  hia  reasons  are  far  from 
convincing,  and  there  seems  no  necessity  for  change. 

6  Dudgeon  for  handle  ;  '  a  dudgeon  dagger  is  a  dagger 
whose  handle  is  made  of  the  root  of  box,'  according  to 
Bishop  Wilkins  in  the  dictionary  subjoined  to  his  Real 
Character.  Dudgeon  is  the  root  of  box.  It  has  not 
been  remarked  that  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  giv- 
ing the  word  to  Macbeth,  '  Pugnale  alia  scoccese,  being 
a  Scotch  or  dudgeon  haft  dagger,'  according 'to  Tor- 
riano. 

7  Gouts  drops  j  from  the  French  gouttes. 
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I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpabla 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshal'st  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o*  the  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still  : 
And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,*  gouts'  of  blood, 
Which  was  not  so  before; — There  s  no  such  thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,'  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleeper  ;'  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings  ;  and  wither'd  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 
Whose  howl's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.'"  .         .Thou  sure  and  firm- 
set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it." — Whiles  I  threat,  he 

lives ; 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[A  bell  rings. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done  ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan  ;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell.        [Exit, 

SCENE  II.     The  same.    ITn^er  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M,  That  which  hath   made   them  drunk, 

hath  made  me  bold : 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire  :— 

Hark !— Peace  ! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stern'st  good-night.  He  is  about  it : 
The  doors  are  open  ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  cnarge  with  snores  :  I  have  drugg'd 

their  possets, 

8  Dryden's  well  known  lines  in  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico  are  here  transcribed,  that  the  reader  may  ob- 
serve the  contrast  between  them  and  tlus  passage  of 
Shakspeare : — 

'  All  things  are  hush'd  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead. 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head, 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 
And  sleeping  flow'rs  beneath  the  night  dews  sweat. 
Even  lust  and  envy  sleep  ." 
In  the  second  part  of  Marston's  Antonio  and  Melllda, 
1602,  we  have  the  following  lines : — 
'  'Tis  yet  the  dead  of  night,  yet  all  the  earth  is  clutch'd 
In  the  dull  leaden  hand  of  snoring  sleep: 
No  breath  disturbs  the  quiet  of  the  air, 
No  spirit  moves  upon  the  breast  of  earth, 
Save  howling  dogs,  night-crows,  and  screeching  owls. 
Save  meagre  ghosts,  Piero,  and  black  thoughts 

1  am  great  in  blood, 

Unequall'd  in  revenge :— you  horrid  scouts 
That  sentinel  swan  night,  give  loud  applause 
From  your  large  palms.' 

9  The  old  copy  has  sleepe.  The  emendation  was 
proposed  by  Steevens,  and  is  well  wonhy  of  a  place  in 
the  text ;  the  word  now  having  been  formerly  admitted 
to  complete  the  metre. 

10  The  old  copy  reads  sides :  Pope  made  the  alteration. 
Johnson  objects  to  the  epithet  ravishing  strides.  But 
Steevens  has  shown  that  a  stride  was  not  always  an  ac- 
tion of  violence,  impetuosity,  or  tumult.  Thus  in  The 
Faerie  Queene,  b.  iv.  c.  viii. 

'  With  easy  steps  so  soft  as  foot  could  stride.* 
And  in  other  places  we  have  an  easy  stride,  a  leisurable 
stride,  &c.    Warburton  observes,  that  the  justness  of 
the  similitude  is  not  very  obvious.    But  a  stanza  in 
Shakspeare's  Tarquin  and  Lucrece  will  explain  it ; — 
'  Now   stole  upon  the  time  in  deadof  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  clos'd  up  mortal  eyes  ; 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light. 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  dead-boding  cries  ; 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 
The  silly  Iambs.    Pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  still, 
While  lust  and  murder  wake  to  stain  and  kill.' 

11  Macbeth  would  have  noth-ing  break  through  the 
universal  silence  that  added  such  hon-or  to  the  night,  as 
well  suited  with  the  bloody  deed  he  was  about  to  per- 
form. Burke,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful, 
observes,  that '  all  general  privations  are  great  because 
they  are  terrible.' 
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MACBETH. 


Act  n.  * 


That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

Macb.  [IVithin.]  Who's  there ?— what,  ho ! 

Ladi/  M.  Alack !  I  am  afraid,  they  have  awak'd, 
And  'tis  not  done : — the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confouncfi  us  : — Hark  ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready, 
He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done' U — ^My  husband  1 
Enter  Macbeth. 

Mad).  I  have  done  the  deed : — Didst  thou  not 
hear  a  noise  ? 

Lady  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crick- 
ets cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  7 

Macb.  When  ? 

JLady  M.  Now. 

Macb.  As  I  descended  ? 

Lady  M.  Ay. 

Macb.  Hark!— 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber? 

J.Mdy  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb.  This  is  a  sorry  sight. 

[Ijooking  on  his  hands. 

Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Macb.  There's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and 
one  cried,  murder  ! 
That  they  did  wake  each  other  ;  I  stood  and  heard 

them : 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Mad).  One  cried,  God  bless  u*  !  and,  Amen,  the 
other ; 
As'  they  had  seen  me,  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear^,  I  could  not  say,  amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macb.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce,  amen? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry.  Sleep  no 
more  ! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep  ; 
Sleep,  that  kmls  up  the  ravdPd  sleave^  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath. 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  second  coursef 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast ; — 

Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Macb.  Still  it  cried,  Sleep  no  more !  to  all  the 
house : 
Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep  ;  and  therefore  Cauxtor 
Shall  sleep  no  more.     Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  !* 

Lady  M.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?     Why, 
worthy  thane. 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 


1  ^s  for  as  if. 

2  i.  e.  listening  to  their  fear :  the  particle  omitted. 

3  S^eoi'e  is  unwroughl  silk,  sometimes  also  called ^ss 
silk.  It  appears  to  be  the  coarse  ravelled  part  separa- 
ted by  passing  through  the  slaie  (reed  comb)  of  the 
weaver's  loom  ;  and  hence  called  sleaved  or  sleided 
silk.  I  suspect  that  sleeveless,  which  has  puzzled  the 
etymologists,  is  that  which  cannot  be  sleaved,  sleided, 
or  unravelled  ;  and  therefore  useless  :  thus  a  sleeveless 
errand  would  be  a  fruitless  one. 

4  Steevens  observes  that  this  triple  menace,  accomo- 
dated to  the  different  titles  of  Macbeth,  is  too  quaint  to  be 
received  as  the  natural  ebullition  of  a  guilty  mind;  but 
Mr.  Boswell  thinks  that  there  is  no  ground  for  his  ob- 
jection. He  thus  explains  the  passage  ;  Glamis  hath 
murdered  sleep  ;  and  therefore  my  lately  ac(|uired  dig- 
nity can  afford  no  comfort  to  one  who  suffers  the  agnny 
of  remorse, — Cawdor  shall  sleep  no  more  ;  nothing  can 
restore  me  to  that  peace  of  mind  which  I  enjoyed  in  a 
comparatively  humble  state ;  the  once  innocent  Afoc- 
beth  shall  sleep  no  more. 

5  This  quibble  too  occurs  frequently  in  old  plays. 
Shakspeare  has  it  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Act  iv. 
Sc  4  t— 

'  England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt.' 

6  Thus  in  The  Insatiate  Countess,  by  Marstou,  1613 : — 

'  Altliough  the  waves  of  alt  the  nonhem  sea 


So  brainsickly  of  things  :■— Go,  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  7 
They  must  lie  there:   Go,  carry  them;  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I'll  go  no  more  : 

J  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpose  ! 

Give  me  the  daggers  :  The  sleeping,  and  the  dead 
Are  but  as  pictures  :  'tis  the  eye  of  chiklhood, 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.    If  he  do  bleed, 
I'll  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  ^ 

{Exit.     Knocking  within. 
Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking  7 

How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here !  Ha !  they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood* 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No  ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine,^ 
Making  the  green — one  red." 

Re-enter  La.D7  Macbeth. 
Lady  M.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I 

shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so   white.     [KnodL]     I  hear  « 

knocking 
At  the  south  entry  : — retire  we  to  our  chamber  : 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed  : 
How  easy  is  it  then  ?  Your  constancy 
Hath  left   you    unattended' — [Knaddng.']    Hark! 

more  knocking : 
Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers  : — Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 
Macb.  To  know  my  deed, — 'twere  best  not  know 

myself.'"  [Knodt. 

Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking!  I  would,  thou 

could'st  7  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     The  acme.    Enter  a  Porter. 

[Knocking  within. 
Porter.  Here's  a  knocking,  indeed  !  If  a  man  ' 
were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old"  turn- 
ing the  key.  [Knocking.]  Knork,  knock,  knock: 
Who's  there,  i'  the  name  of  Belzebub  ?  Here's  a 
farmer,'*  that  hanged  himself  on  the  expectation  of 
plenty :  Come  in  time;  have  napkins"  enough  about 
you ;  here  you'll  sweat  for'U  [Knocking.]  Knock, 
knock :  Who's  there  i'  the  other  devil's  name? 
'Faith,  here's  an  equivooator,'*  that  could  swear  in 
both  the  scales  against  either  scale ;  who  committed 
treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet  could  not  equi- 
vocate to  heaven  :  O,  come  in,  equivocator.  [Knock 
ing.]  Knock,  knock,  knock  ;  Who's  there  7  'Faith, 


Should  flow  for  ever  through  these  guilty  hands. 
Yet  the  sanguinolent  stain  would  extant  be.' 

7  To  incarnardine  is  to  stain  of  a  red  colour. 

8  In  the  old  copy  the  line  stands  thus  : — 

'  Making  the  Green  one,  Red.' 
The  punctuation  in  the  text  was  adopted  by  Stevens  at 
the  suggestion  of  Murphy.  Malone  prefers  the  old 
punctuation.  Steevens  has  well  defcntfed  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  text,  which  seems  to  me  to  deserve  the  pre- 
ference. 

9  '  Your  constancy  hath  left  you  unattended.' — Vide 
note  on  King  Henry  V.  Act  v.  Sc.  i. 

10  This  is  an  answer  to  Lady  Macbeth's  reproof. 
'  While  I  have  the  thoughts  of  this  deed,  it  were  best  not 
know,  or  be  lost  to  myself.' 

11  i.e.  frequent 

13  <  Here's  a  farmer  that  hanged  himself  on  the  ex- 
pectation of  plenty.'  So  In  Hall's  Satires,  b.  ir. 
sau  6  : — 

'  Each  muckworme  will  be  rich  with  lawless  gaine, 
Altho'  he  smother  up  mowes  of  seven  yeares  grains, 
Jlndhanz^d  himself  tehen  come  grows  cheap  again*.^ 

IS  i.  e.  handkerchiefs.  In  the  dictionaries  of  the  tint* 
sudarium  is  rendered  by  '  napkin  or  handkerchief, 
wherewith  it>e  wipe  away  the  sweat.' 

14  i.  0.  a  Jesuit.  That  order  were  troublesome  to  lb« 
state,  and  held  in  odium  in  the  reiips  of  Elizabeth  and 
James.  Tliey  were  Inventors  of  the  execrable  doc- 
trine of  equivocation. 
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Here's  an  English  tailor  come  hither,  for  stealing 
out  of  a  French  hose:  Come  in,  tadlor ;  here  you 
may  roast  your  goose.  [Knocking,]  Knock,  knock  : 
Never  at  quiet !  What  are  you  7 — But  this  place  is 
too  cold  for  hell.  I'll  devil-porter  it  no  further :  I 
had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  professions, 
that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting  bonfire.' 
[Knocking.]  Anon,  anon ;  I  pray  vou,  remember 
tlie  porter.  [Opens  the  gate. 

Enter  Macdcff  and  Lenox. 

Macd.  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Port.  'Faiih,  sir  we  were  carousing  till  the  se- 
cond cock:*  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of 
throe  things. 

Macd.  What  three  things  does  drink  especially 
provoke  ? 

Port.  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sJlep,  and  urine. 
Xiechcry,  sir,  it  provokes,  and  unprovokes  :  it  pro- 
vokes the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance  : 
Therefore,  much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equi- 
vocator  with  lechery :  it  makes  him,  and  it  mars 
him  ;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  otf ;  it  per- 
suades him,  and  disheartens  him  ;  makes  him  stand 
to,  and  not  stand  to :  in  conclusion,  equivocates 
him  in'  a  sleep,  and,  giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 

Macd.  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie,  last 
night. 

Port.  That  it  did,  sir,  i'  the  very  throat  o'  me : 
But  I  requited  him  for  his  lie  :  and,  I  think,  being 
too  strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my  legs 
sometime,  yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

Macd.  Is  thy  master  stirring? — 
Our  knockuig  has  awak'd  him  j  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Len.  Good-morrow,  noble  sir  ! 

Macb.  Good-morrow,  both  ! 

Macd.  Is  the  king  stirring,  worriiy  thane  ? 

Macb.  Not  yet. 

Macd.  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him  ; 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb.  I'll  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.  I  know,  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you  ; 
But  yet,  'tis  one. 

Macb.  The  labour,  we  delight  in,  physics*  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd.  I'll  make  so  bold  to  call. 

For  'tis  my  limited  service.'  [Exit  Macduff. 

Len.  Goes  the  king  hence  to-day? 

Macb.  He  does : — he  did  appoint  it  so. 

L,en.  The  night  has  been  unruly  ;  Where  we  lay. 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down  ;  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentings  heard  i'  the  air ;  strange  screams  of 

death  ; 
And  prophesying,  with  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confus'd  events. 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woful  lime.     The  obscure  bird 
Clamour'd  the  liveiono  night;  some  say,  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Macb-  'Twas  a  rough  night. 

Len.  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 

Re-enter  Macbuff. 

Macd.  O  horror  !  horror !  horror !  Tongue,  nor 
heart, 
Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee  !^ 

Macb.  Len.  What's  the  matter  ? 


1  So  in  Hamlet: — 

'  Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads.' 
And  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well : — '  The  Jlowery  way 
that  leads  to  the  great  fire.' 

2  i.  e.  till  three  o'clock.        3  In  for  into. 

4  i.  e.   alleviates  it.  5  i.  e.  .Appointed  service. 

6  It  has  been  already  observed  that  Shakspeare  uses 
two  negatives,  not  lo  make  an  affirmative,  but  to  deny 
more  stroilgly. 

7  '  The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear. 
Would  murder  as  it  fell.' 

So  in  Hamlet : — 

' He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears, 

And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech.' 


Macd.  Confusion  now  hath  made  his  masterpiece  ! 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building. 

Macb.  What  is't  you  say  ?  the  life  T 

Len.  Mean  you  his  majesty  ? 

Macd.  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your 
sight  ., 

With  a  new  Gorgon : — Do  not  bid  mo  speak ; 
See  and  then  speak  yourselves. — Awake!  awake  !— 
[Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 
Ring  the  alarum-bell : — Murder  !  and  treason ! 
Banquo,  and  Donalbain  !  Malcolm  !  awake  ! 
Shake  off  this  drowsy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit, 
And  look  on  death  itself! — ^up,  up,  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image  ! Malcolm  !  Banquo  ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprights, 
To  countenance  this  horror  !  [Bell  rings. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  What's  the  business. 

That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  7  Speak,  speak, 

Macd.  O,  gentle  lady, 

'Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear, 
Would  murder  as  it  fell.' O  Banquo!  Banquo! 

Enter  Ban<iuo. 

Our  royal  master's  murder'd ! 

Lady  M.  Woe,  alas ' 

What,  in  our  house  7 

Ban.  Too  cruel,  any  where. 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself, 
And  say,  it  is  not  so. 

Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Leno%. 

Mad).  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance, 
I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time  ;  for,  from  this  instant. 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality  : 
All  is  but  toys  :  renown,  and  grace,  is  dead  ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left,  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Don.  What  is  amiss  ? 

Macb.  You  are,  and  do  not  know  it : 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd  ;   the  very  source  of  it  is  stopp'd. 

Macd.  Your  royal  father's  murder'd. 

Mai.  O,  by  whom  ? 

Len.  Those  of  his  chamber,   as  it  seem'd,  had 
done't : 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  bade'd  with  blood, 
So  were  their  daggers,  which  unwip'd,  we  foimd 
Upon  their  pillows  : 

They  star'd,  and  were  distracted;  no  man's  lifo 
Was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Macb.  O,  yet,  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury, 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Macd.  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

Mad).  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temperate,  and 
furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?  No  man  : 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outran  the  pauser  reason. — Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood  ;° 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature. 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance  :  there,  the  murderers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 


And  in  The  Puritan,  1607: — '  The  punishments  that 
shall  follow  you  in  this  world  would  with  horrour  kill  tlie 
ear  should  hear  them  related.' 

8  '  His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood.'  To 
gild  with  blood  is  a  very  common  phrase  in  old  plays 
See  also  King  John,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2. — Johnson  says,  '  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Shakspeare  put  these  forced  and 
unnatural  metaphors  into  the  mouth  of  Macbeth,  as  a 
mark  ofartifice  and  dissimulation,  to  show  the  difference 
between  the  studied  language  of  hyiwcrisy  and  the  natu- 
ral outcries  of  sudden  passion.  This  whole  speech,  so 
considered,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  judgment,  as  U 
consists  of  aniithesis  only.' 


9M 


MACBETH. 


Act  H. 


Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore:'  Who  could  re- 
frain, 
Tliat  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make  his  love  known  ? 

Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  ho ! 

jUajcd.  Look  to  the  lady. 

MaL  Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues, 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  7 

Don.  What  should  be  spoken, 
Here,  where  our  fate  hid  in  an  augre-hole, 
May  rush,  and  seize  us  ?  Let's  away  ;  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mid.  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 

Upon  the  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady  : — 

[Lady  Macbeth  is  carried  out. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid,* 
That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work, 
To  know  it  further.     Fears  and  scruples  shake  us : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand  ;  and,  thence, 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence'  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Mad).  And  so  do  I. 

All.  So  all 

Macb.  Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness, 
And  meet  i'  the  ball  together. 

All.  Well  contented. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Mal.  and  Don. 

Mai.  What  will  you  do  7    Let's  not  consort  with 
them  : 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow,  is  an  office 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy :  I'll  to  England. 

Don.  To  Ireland,  I ;  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer  :  where  we  are. 
There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles:  the  near  in  blood. 
The  nearer  bloody.* 

Mal.  This  murderous  shafl  that's  shot. 

Hath  not  yet  lighted  ;'  and  our  safest  way 
Is,  to  avoid  theaim.    Therefore,  to  horse  ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 
But  shift  away :  There's  warrant  in  that  Uiefl 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

[Extunt. 

SCENE  TV.     TVuhout  the  Catde.     Enter  Rosse 
and  an  Old  Man. 

Old  M.  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well : 
Within  the  volume  of  whic-h  time,  I  have  seea 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange  ;  bat  this  tore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Rosse.  Ah,  good  father, 


1  '  Breeched  with  gore,'  covered  with  bkwd  to  their 
hilts. 

3  I.  e.  when  we  have  clothed  our  half  drest  bodies, 
which  may  take  cold  from  beinj  exposed  to  the  air.  It 
Is  possible,  as  Steevens  remarks,  that  in  such  a  cloud  of 
words,  the  meaning  might  escape  the  reader.  The 
Porter  had  already  said  that  tliis  'place  is  too  cold  for 
hell,'  meaning  the  court-yard  uf  the  cattle  in  which 
Banquo  and  the  rest  now  are. 

8  Pretence  is  here  put  for  design  or  inlention.  It  is 
■o  used  again  in  the  Winter's  Tale  : — '  The  pretence 
whereof  being  by  circumstance  partly  laid  open.'  Thus 
again  in  this  tra£redy : — 

'  What  gtiod  could  they  pretend.'' 
L  e.  intend  to  themselves.  Banquo'a  meaning  is — '  in 
our  present  slate  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  about  this 
muruer,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  nut  myself  under 
the  direction  of  Ood  ;  and,  relying  on  his  support,  I  here 
declare  myself  an  eternal  enemy  to  this  treason,  and  to 
all  \\a  further  designs  that  have  not  yet  come  to  lighV 

4  ' the  near  in  blood. 

The  nearer  bloody.' 

Meaning  that  he  suspects  Macbeth  to  be  the  murderer ; 
for  he  was  the  nearest  in  blood  to  the  two  princes,  being 
the  cousin-gcrinan  of  Duncan. 

6  The  allu^iion  nf  the  unlighled  shaft  appears  to  be — 
the  death  nf  the  king  only  could  nolther  insure  the  crown 
to  Macbeth,  nur  accomplish  any  other  purpose,  while 
his  sous  were  yet  living,  who  had  therefore  just  i:«aaon 
to  apprehend  thnt  they  should  be  removed  by  the  same 
means.    Malcolm  therefore  means  to  say,  'The  shaft 


Thou  see'st,  the  heaTens,  as  troubled  with  man's  act, 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage  :  by  the  clock,  'tis  day,  ^ 

And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp : 
Is  It  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame. 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb. 
When  living  hght  should  kiss  n't* 

Old  M.  Tis  imnatural. 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.    On  Tuesday  lost, 
A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place,' 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 

Rosse.  And  Duncan's  horses  (a  thing  most  strange 
and  certain,) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Tum'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out. 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make 
War  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  'Tis  said,  they  ate  each  other. 

Rosse.  They  did  so  ;  to  the  amazement  of  nuiM 
eyes. 
That  look'd  upon't.    Here  comes  the  eood  Mac- 

Enter  MacDurr. 
How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  7 

Maed.  Why,  see  you  not  7 

Rosse.  Is't  known  who  did  this  more  than  bloody 
deed  7 

Maod.  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Rosse.  Alas,  the  day! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ?* 

Maci.  They  were  subom'd  : 

Malcolm  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons. 
Are  stol'n  away  and  fled ;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Kosse.  'Gainst  nature  still : 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means  ! — Then  'tis  most  like, 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth.* 

Macd.  He  is  already  nam'd  ;  aiMl  gone  to  Scone, 
To  be  invested. 

Rosse.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 

Maed.  Carried  to  Colme-kill ;"' 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Rosae.  Will  you  to  Scone  7 

Maed.  No,  cousin,  Pll  to  Fife. 

RosM.  Well,  I  will  thither. 

Macd.  Well,   may   you   see   things  well   done 

there  : — adieu  ! 

Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 

Rosse.  Father,  farewelL 

Old  M.  God's  benison  go  with  you :  and  with  those 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foes '     ^ 

[Exevnt.     •; 


has  not  yet  done  all  its  intended  mischief;  I  and  my 
brother  are  yet  to  be  destroyed  before  it  will  light  on  the 
ground  and  do  no  more  harm.' 

6  '  After  tlie  murder  of  King  DufTe,'  says  Holinshed, 
<  for  the  space  of  fix  months  togither  there  appeared  no 
sunne  by  daye,  nor  moon  by  night  in  anie  pert  of  the 
realme  ;  but  still  the  sky  was  covered  with  coiiiinual 
clouds ;  and  sometimes  such  outrageous  winds  arose, 
with  liehtenings  and  tempesu,  that  the  people  were  in 
great  tear  of  present  destruction.' — It  is  evident  that 
Shakspeare  had  this  passage  in  his  thoughts.  Most  of 
the  portents  here  mentioned  are  related  by  Holinshed, 
as  accompanying  King  DufTe's  death:  'there  was  a 
sparhau>k  Biranpled  bv  an  owl,'  and  '  horses  of  singular 
beauty  and  switioess  did  eat  their  own  flesh.' 

7  '  A  falcon  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place,'  a  techni 
cal  phrase  in  falconry  for  soaring  to  the  Mghest  pitch. 
Faulcon  haultain  was  the  French  term  for  a  lowering  or 
high  flying  hawk. 

8  Prettind,  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  preetendo,  to 
design,  or  '  lay  for  a  thing  before  it  come,'  as  the  old 
dictionaries  explain  it. 

9  Macbeth,  by  his  birth,  stood  next  In  succession  totht 
crown,  after  the  sons  of  Duncan.  King  Malcolm,  Dun. 
can's  predecessor,  had  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  the  mother  of  Duncan,  the  younger  the 
mother  of  Macbeth. — Holinshed. 

10  Colme-kill  is  the  famous  toruiy  nne  of  the  western 
isles  mentioned  by  Holinshed,  as  the  burial  place  of  many 
ancient  kings  of  Scotland.  CoIme-klll  means  the  ce/'  or 
chapel  of  Su  Columbo. 


Sczss  I. 


SCENE  I. 


MACBETa 


8tt 


ACT  ni. 

Fores.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Banquo. 


Enter 


Ban.  Thou  hast  it  now,  King,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all, 
As  the  weird  women  promis'd ;  and,  I  fear, 
Thou  play'dst  most  foully  for't ;  yet  it  was  said, 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity  : 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root  and  father 
Of  many  kings.     If  there  come  truth  from  them 
(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine,) 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  '/     But,  hush  ;  no  more. 

Senet  sounded.    Enter  Macbeth,  as  King;  Lady 
Macbeth,  as  Qtieen;  Lenox,  Rosse,  Lords, 
Ladies,  and  Attendants. 
Macb.  Here's  our  chief  guest. 
Lady  M.  If  he  had  been  forgotten. 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast, 
And  all  things  unbecoming. 

Mach.  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,'  sir, 
And  I'll  request  your  presence. 

Ban,  Let  your  highness 

Command  upon  me  ;  to  the  which,  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Macb.  Ride  you  this  afternoon  ? 
Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  We  should  have   else  desir'd  your  good 
advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous,) 
In  this  day's  council ;  but  we'll  take  to-morrow. 
Is't  far  you  ride  ? 

Ban.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
'Twixt  this  and  supper  :  go  not  my  horse  the  better,^ 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night, 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

Macb.  Fail  not  our  feast. 

Ban.  Mv  lord,  I  will  not. 
Maeh.  We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestow'd 
In  England,  and  in  Jreland  ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention  :   But  of  that  to-morrow  : 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state, 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse  :  Adieu, 
Till  you  return  at  night.     Goes  Fleance  with  you  ? 
Ban.  Ay,    my  good   lord  ;    our  time   does    call 

upon  us. 
Macb.  I  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure  of  foot ; 
And  so  I  do  commend'  you  to  their  backs. 

Farewell. [Exit  Banqito. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night ;  to  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone :  while  then,  God  be  with  you. 
[Exeunt  Lady  Macbeth,  Lords,  Ladies,  &c. 
Sirrah,  a  word  with  you  :  attend  those  men 
Our  pleasure  ? 

Atten.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace-gate. 

Ma^b.    Brmg   them  before   us. — [Exit  Atten.] 

To  be  thus  is  nothing  ; 


1  '  A  solemn  supper.'  This  was  the  phrase  of  Shak- 
speare's  time  for  a  feast  or  banquet  given  on  a  particular 
occasion,  to  solemnize  any  event,  as  a  birth,  marriage, 
coro'iation,  &c.  Howel,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  T.  Hawke, 
1636,  savs,  '  I  was  invited  yesternight  to  a  solemne  sup- 
per by  B.  J.  [Ben  Jonson,]  where  you  were  deeply  re- 
membered.' 

2  i.  e.  '  if  ray  horse  does  not  go  tceW.'  Shakspeare 
often  uses  the  comparative  for  the  positive  and  superla 
live. 

3  i.  e.  commit.  4  Nobleness. 

5  '  And  to  that,'  i.  e.  in  addition  to. 

6  For  defiled. 

7  '  The  common  enemv  of  man.'  Shakspeare  repeats 
the  phrase  in  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4  : — 'Defy  the 
devil :  consider,  he's  an  enemy  to  Tnankind.^  The 
phrase  was  common  among  his  contemporaries  ;  the 
word  fiend,  Johnson  remarks,  signifies  enemy. 

8  'To  the  utterance.'  This  phrase  which"  is  found  in 
writers  who  preceded  Shakspeare,  is  borrowed  from  the 
Frjnch  ;  se  battre  a  I'outrance,  to  fight  desperately  or 
to  extremity,  even  to  death.    The  sense  therefore  is : — 


But  to  be  safely  thus  : — Our  fears  in  Banquo 

Stick  deep  ;  and  in  his  royalty*  of  nature 

Reigns  that,  which  would  be  fear'd :  'Tis  much  ho 

dares  ; 
And,  to'  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.     There  is  none,  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear :   and,  under  him, 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd  ;   as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Ccesar.    He  chid  the  sisterSi 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;  then,  prophctlike, 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings  : 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown, 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If  it  be  so. 
For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  fil'd^  my  mind  ; 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd ; 
Put  rancours  m  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them  ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man,' 
To  make  them  kings ;  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings  ! 
Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list. 
And  champion  me   to  the   utterance !' Who'« 

there  ? — 

Re-enter  Attendant,  vnth  two  Murderers. 
Now  go  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call. 

[Exit  Attendant. 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together  ? 
1  Mur.  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 
Macb.  Well  then,  now 

Have  you  considered  of  my  speeches?  Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune  ;   which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  self:   this  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference,  pass'd  in  probation'  with  you, 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand  ;'"  how  cross'd  ;  the 

instruments ; 
Who  -wrought  with  them  ;  and  all  things  else,  that 

might. 
To  half  a  soul,  and  to  a  notion  craz'd. 
Say,  Thus  did  Banquo. 

i  Mur.  You  made  it  known  to  ns. 

Macb.  I  did  so  ;  and  went  further,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature, 
That  you  can  let  this  go?  Are  you  so  gospell'd" 
To  pray  for  that  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  has  bow'd  you  to  the  grave, 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever  ? 

1  Mur.  We  are  men,  my  liege. 

Macb.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men  ; 
As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,'^    water-rugs,     and    demi- wolves,     are 

cleped" 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs  :  the  valued  file'* 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
The  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  clos'd  ;  whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,' '  from  the  bill 
That  writes  them  all  alike  :  and  so  of  men. 


'  Let  fate,  that  has  foredoomed  the  exaltation  of  Banquo's 
sons,  enter  the  lists  against  me  in  defence  of  its  own  de- 
crees, I  will  fight  against  it  to  the  extremity,  whatever  be 
the  consequence.' 
9  i.  e.  '  passed  in  proving  to  you.' 

10  To  bear  in  hand  is  to  delude  by  encouraging  hope 
and  holding  out  fair  prospects,  without  any  intention  of 
performance. 

11  i.  e.  '  are  you  so  obedient  to  the  precept  of  the  gospel, 
which  teaches  ua  to  pray  for  those  who  despltefully 
use  us  ?' 

12  Shoughs  are  probably  what  we  now  call  shocks. 
Nashe,  in  his  Lenten  Stufl'e,  mentions  them,  '  a  trun(lle- 
tail  tike  or  shotn^h  or  two.' 

13  Cleped,  called. 

14  The  valuedfi.le  is  the  descriptive  list  wherein  their 
value  and  peculiar  qualities  are  set  down  ;  such  a  list 
of  dogs  may  be  found  in  Junius's  Nomenclator,  by 
Fleming,  and  may  have  furnished  Shakspeare  with  the 
idea. 

15  Particular  addition,  title,  description. 
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NoWj  if  vou  hare  a  station  m  the  file, 
Not  in  tlie  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it ; 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms, 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  ofT; 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us, 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

2  Mur.  I  am  one,  my  liege, 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world 
Have  so  incens'd,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do,  to  spite  the  world. 

1  Mar.  And  I  another. 

So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg'd  with  fortune 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 
To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on't. 

Macb.  Both  of  you 

Know,  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2  Mur.  True,  my  lord. 
Macb.  So  is  he  mine :    and  in  such  bloody  dis- 
tance,' 

That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusta 
Against  my  ncar'st  of  life :  And  though  I  could 
With  bare-fac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  si^ht, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it ;  yet  I  must  not. 
For  certain  friends  that  arc  both  his  and  mine, 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down:  and  thence  it  is, 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love  ; 
Maskin^tne  business  from  the  common  eye, 
For' sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  Mur.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1  Mur.  Though  our  lives 

Maeb.  Your  spirits  shine  through  you.     Within 

this  hour  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves: 
Acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  the  time,* 
The  moment  on't :  for't  must  be  done  to-night. 
And  something  from  the  palace  ;  always  tiiought. 
That  I  require  a  clearness  :'  And  with  him 

iTo  leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches,  in  the  work,) 
'Icance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company. 
Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father's,  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Resolve  yourselves  apart; 
I'll  come  to  you  anon. 

2  Mur.  We  are  resolv'd  my  lord. 
Macb.  I'll  call  upon  you  straight ;  abide  within. 

It  is  concluded  : Bannuo,  thy  soul's  flight. 

If  it  find  heavQn,  must  find  it  out  to-night.  [£xeunt. 

SCENE    II.     The  tame.    Another  Room.    Enter 
Ladt  Macbeth,  arid  a  Servant. 
I^dy  M.  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  7 
Serv.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 
Lady  M.  Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  his 
leisure 
For  a  few  words. 


1  '  Bloody  distance'  is  murtal  enmity. 
3  i.  e.  the  exact  time  when  you  may  look  out  or  lie  in 
wait  for  him. 

3  ' always  thought 

That  I  require  a  clearnesa.' 

'Always  remembering  that  I  must  sund  clear  of  sus- 
picion." 

4  Sorrifst,  most  melancholy. 

6  The  first  folio  reads  peace  ;  the  second  folio  place. 

8  Ecstacy,  in  its  general  sense,  signifies  any  violent 
emotion  or  alienation  of  the  mind.  The  old  dictionaries 
render  It  a  trance,  a  dampe,  a  crampe. 

7  Remembrance  is  here  employed  as  a  quadrisyl- 
lable. 

6  Present  him  eminence,  do  him  the  highest  honour. 

9  The  sense  of  this  passage  (though  clouded  by  meta- 
plwr,  and  perhaps  by  omission)  appears  to  bo  as  fol- 
lows : — '  It  IS  a  sign  that  our  royalty  is  unsafe,  when  it 
must  descend  to  flattery,  and  stoop  to  dissimulation.' 
The  present  arrangement  of  the  text  is  by  Mnlone. 

10  Kitson  has  justly  observed,  that  '  ^fature's  ropy^ 
allutlcs  to  ropyhnid  tenure,  in  whirh  the  tenant  holds  an 
estate  for  life,  having  nothing  but  the  ropy  of  the  rolls 
of  his  lord's  court  to  show  for  It.  A  life-hold  tenure  ma  v 
well  be  said  to  lie  not  eternal.  The  subsequent  speech 
of  Macbeth,  in  which  he  says, 

'  Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond.' 


Serv.  Madam,  I  wiB.  [Exit. 

Lady  M.  Nought's  had,  all's  apeat, 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 
'Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubthil  joy. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest*  fancies  your  companions  making  ? 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  7  Things  without  remedy 
Should  be  without  regard :  what's  done  is  done. 

Macb.  We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it ; 
She'll  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint. 
Both  tlie  worlds  suffer. 
Ere  we  wilt  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly  :  Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we,  to  gain  oin-  place,*  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy.*     Duncan  is  in  his  grave  ; 
Afler  life's  fitful  (ever,  he  sleeps  weH  : 
Treason  has  done  his  worst ;  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Can  touch  him  further! 

Lady  M.  Come  on.  gentle  my  lord  ; 
Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks  ;  be  bright  and  jovial 
Among  your  guests  to-night. 

Maeb.  So  shall  I,  lore ; 

And  so,  I  pray,  be  you :  let  your  remembrance* 
Apply  to  Banquo :  present  him  eminence,*  both 
With  eye  and  tongue :  unsafe,  the  while,  that  wo         m 
Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streams  ;       ■ 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts,  " 

Disguising  what  they  are.' 

/Jm/j/  M.  You  must  leave  this. 

Macb.  O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife  ! 
Thou  know'st  that  Banquo,  and  his  Fleance,  lives. 

/.orfy  M.  But  in  them  nature's  copy's' "  not  eteme. 

Mofh.  There's  comfort  )«et ;  they  are  assailable  ; 
Then  be  thou  jocund  :   Ere  the  bat'hath  flown 
His  cloister'd  flight ;  ere,  to  black  Hecate's  sum- 
mons, 
TTie  shard-home  beetle,"  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  dono 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

lytdy  M.  What's  to  be  done? 

Maeb.   Be   innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest 
chuck. 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.    Come,  seeFing'*  night, 
Skarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day  ; 
And,  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand. 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale!" — Light  thickens;  and  the 

crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  ;'* 


confirms  this  explanation.    Many  of  Bhakspeare's  al. 
lusions  are  to  legal  customs. 

11  That  is,  the  beetle  borne  along  the  air  by  its  aAord* 
or  scaly  wings.  Steevens  had  the  merit  of  first  showing 
that  shard  or  sherd  was  the  ancient  word  for  a  scale  or 
outward  covering,  a  case  or  sheath ;  as  appears  from  the 
following  passage  cited  by  him  from  Oower's  CoofeMio 
Amantis,  b.  vi.  fol.  139 : — 

'  She  sigh,  her  thought  a  drafon  tho. 
Whose  sherdes  shynen  as  the  aonne.' 
And  again  in  book  v.  speaking  of  a  serpent : — 
'  He  was  so  sherded  all  about. 
It  held  all  edge-tool  without' 
13  i.  e.  blinding:  to  seel  up  the  eyes  of  a  hawk  was  lo 
close  them  by  sewing  the  eyelids  together. 

13  So  in  Cy'mbeline: — 

'  Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God,  I  pray.' 

14  By  the  expression,  light  thickens,  Shakspeara 
means  that  it  is  growing  dark.  Thus,  in  Fletcher's 
Faithful  Shepherdess  :— 

'  Fold  your  flocks  up,  for  the  air 
'Oins  to  thicken,  niirl  the  sun 
Already  his  gTont  course  hath  run.* 
Spenser,  in  the  Shepherd's  Calendar,  has: — 

' the  welkin  thicks  apace.' 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Survens's  ingenious  attempia  to 
explain  the  rookv  wood  otherwise,  it  surely  means  no- 
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Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse  j 
Whiles   night's   black    agents    to    their    preys    do 

rouse.' 
Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words  ;  but  hold  thee  still ; 
Things,  bad  begun,  make  strong  themselves  by  ill : 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  The  same.  A  Park  or  Lcaan,  with 
a  Gate  leading  to  the  Palace.  Enter  three  Mur- 
derers. 

1  Mur.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ? 

S  Mur.  Macbeth. 

2  Mur.  He  needs  not  our  mistrust ;  since  he  de- 

livers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 
To  the  direction  just. 

1  Mur,  Then  stand  with  us. 
The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day : 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 

To  gain  the  timely  inn  ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  Mur.  Hark !  I  hear  horses. 
Ban.  [wilhin.']  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho! 

2  Mur.  Then  it  is  he ;  the  rest 
That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation.* 
Already  are  i'  the  court. 

1  Mur.  His  horses  go  about. 

3  Mur.  Almost  a  mile :  but  he  does  usually. 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Enter  Ban^do  and  Fleance,  o  Servant  with  a 
Torch  preceding  them. 

2  Mur.  A  light,  a  light! 

3  Mur.  'Tis  he. 
1  Mur.  Stand  to't. 

Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 
1  Mur.  Let  it  come  down. 

[Assaults  Banquo. 
Ban.  O,  treachery !  Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly,  fly, 
fly; 
Thou  may  st  revenge.     O  slave  ! 

[Dies.     Fleance  and  Servant  escape.^ 
3  Mur.  Who  did  strike  out  the  light  ? 

1  Mur.  Was't  not  the  way  ? 
3  Mur.  There's  but  one  down  :  the  son  is  fled. 

2  Mur.  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  aflair. 

1  Mur.  Well,  let's  away,  and  say  how  much  is 
done. 

SCENE  IV.  A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace.  A 
Banquet  y.epared.  Enter  Macbeth,  Lady 
Macbeth,  Kosse,  Lenox,  Lords,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

Macb.  You  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  down : 
at  first* 

And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 

Lords.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

Macb.  Ourself  will  mingle  vvj'h  society. 

And  play  the  humble  host. 

Our  hostess  keeps  her  state  ;'  but,  in  best  time. 

We  wi'l  require  her  welcome. 

iMdy  M.    Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our 
friends ; 

For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Enter _first  Murderer,  to  the  door 

Macb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts' 
i  thanks : 


Both  sides  are  even :  Here  I'll  sit  i'  the  midst : 
Be  lafge  in  mirth ;  anon,  we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round.— There's  blood  upon  thy  face. 

Mur.  'Tis  Banquo's,  then. 

Macb.  'Tis  better  thee  without,  than  he  within.' 
Is  he  despatch'd  ? 

Mur.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  for  him. 

Macb.  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut-throats :  Yet 
he's  good. 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance  :  if  thou  didst  it, 
Thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir, 

Fleance  is  'scap'd. 

Macb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I  had  else  been 
perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock ; 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air  : 
But  now,  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confiu'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.     But  Banquo's  safe  ? 

Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord  :   safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides. 
With  twenty  trenched'  gashes  on  his  head  ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb.  Thanks  for  that : 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies  ;  the  worm,  that's  fled, 
j  Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed, 
■  No    teeth   for   the   present. — Get  thee   gone  ;    to- 
morrow 
We'll  hear  ourselves  again.  [Exit  Murderer. 

Lady  M.  My  royal  lord. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sold. 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd  while  'tis  a  making, 
'Tis  given  with  welcome  :  To  feed  were  best  at 

home ; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  if. 

Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer  !— 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite, 
And  health  on  both  ! 

Len.  May  it  please  your  highness,  sit? 

[The  Ghost  of  Baptquo  rises,  and  sits  in 
Macbeth's  place. 

Macb.  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour 
rooPd, 
Were  the  ^rac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present; 
Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness. 
Than  pity  for  mischance  !' 

Basse.  His  absence,  sir, 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.    Please  it  your  high* 

ness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 

Macb.  The  table's  full. 

Len.  Here's  a  place  reserv'd.  sir? 

Macb.  Where  ? 

Len.  Here,  my  good  lord.     What  is't  that  moves 
your  highness  ? 

Macb.  Which  of  you  have  done  this? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Macb.  Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it ;  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 

Basse.  Gentlemen,  rise  ;  his  highness  is  not  well. 

Lady  M.  Sit,  worthy  friends : — my  lord  is  often 
thus, 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth :  'pray  you,  keep  seat  j 
The  fit  is  momentary  ;  upon  a  thought*  , 
He  will  again  be  well:  If  much  you  note  him. 


thin?  more  than  the  wood  inhabited  by  rooks.  The  poet 
has  shown  himself  a  close  observer  of  nature,  in  mark- 
ing the  return  of  these  birds  to  their  nest -trees  wheu  the 
day  is  drawing  to  a  close. 

1  See  note  on  King  Richard  ni.  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

3  i.  e.  they  who  are  set  down  in  the  list  of  guests,  and 
expected  to  supper. 

3  Fleance,  after  the  assassination  of  his  father,  "ad 
into  Wales,  where,  by  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  that 
country,  he  had  a  son  named  Walter,  who  afterwards 
became  Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  from  thence 
assumed  the  name  of  Sir  Walter  Steward.  From  him, 
In  a  direct  line,  King  James  I.  was  descended;  in  com- 
pliment to  whom  Sbakspeare  has  chosen  to  describe 


Banquo,  who  was  equally  concerned  with  Macbeth  in 
the  murder  of  Duncan,  as  innocent  of  that  crime. 

4  '  At  first  and  last.'  Johnson,  with  great  plausibility, 
proposes  to  read,  '  To  first  and  last.' 

5  ^  Keeps  her  state, ^  continues  in  her  chair  of  state. 
A  state  was  a  royal  chair  with  a  canopy  over  it. 

6  '  'Tis  better  thee  without  than  he  within,'  that  is,  I 
am  better  pleased  that  the  blood  of  Banquo  should  be  on 
thy  face  than  in  his  body.     He  is  put  for  him. 

7  '  With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head.'  From 
the  French  trancher,  to  cut. 

8  Macbeth  betrays  himself  by  an  overacted  regard  for 
Banquo,  of  vihose  absence  from  the  feast  he  affects  to 
complain,  that  he  may  not  be  suspected  of  knowing  the 
cause,  though  at  the  same  time  he  very  unguardedly 
drops  an  allusion  to  that  cause.  May  /seems  to  imply 
here  a  wish,  not  an  assertion. 

9  i.  e.  as  speedily  as  thmight  can  be  e.xerted. 
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You  ahall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion  ;> 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man  ? 

Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dve  lo<^  on  that 
Which  raieht  appal  the  deviL 

Lady  M.  O  proper  stuff! 

This  is  ihe  very  painting  of  your  fear  : 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said, 
lied  you  to  Duncan.     O,  these  flaws*  and  starts 
(Impostors  to'  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?  When  all's  done, 
Tou  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  see  there!  behold!  look!  lo! 
how  say  you  ? 
Why,  what  care  I  ?  If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. — 
If  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury,back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.*  [Ghagt  di$appean. 

Lady  M.  What !  quite  unmanu'd  in  folly  ? 

Macb.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M.  Fye,  for  shame  ! 

Macb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the  olden 
time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  general  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since,  too,  murders  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been. 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end  :  but  now,  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  tlieir  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools  :  This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady  M.  My  worthy  lord. 

Tour  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  I  do  forget  :— 

.Do  not  muse^  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends  ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  (hat  know  me.    Come,  love  and liealth  to 
all; 

Then  Pll  sit  down  : Give  me  some  wine,  fill  full : 

I'll  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

Ghost  rite*. 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  roisa ; 
'Would,  he  were  here !  to  all,  and  him,  we  ihirat. 
And  all  to  all.* 

Jjords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Maeb.  Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight !  Let  the  earth 
hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thv  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation'  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with ! 

Ijody  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers. 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom  :  'tis  no  other; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 


1  I.  e.  prolong  his  suffering,  make  his  fit  longer. 
3  Flaws  are  sudden  gusts. 

3  Mmposlors  to  true  fear.'  Warburtnn's  learning 
serves  htm  not  here  ;  his  explanation  is  erroneous.  Ma- 
lone  idly  suggests  that  to  may  be  used  for  of.  Mason 
has  hit  the  meaning,  ihougli  his  way  of  accounting  for 
h  is  wrong.  It  ccems  strange  ihat  none  of  the  rominen- 
lators  should  be  aware  that  this  was  a  Tumi  or  elliptic 
expression,  commonly  used  even  at  this  day,  in  the 
phrase  'this  is  nothing  to  them,'  i.  e.  in  compariton  to 
them. 

4  The  same  thought  occtirs  in  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene,  b.  ii.  c  viii. : — 

•  '  Be  not  entombed  In  the  raven  or  the  kighV 

5  Shakspeare  tises  to  muse  for  to  vonder,  lo  be  in 
amaxe. 

6  That  is.  '  we  desire  to  drink^  all  good  wishes  to  all. 

7  •  Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes.'  Bullokar, 
In  his  Expositor,  1616,  explains  ^Speculation,  the  in- 
ward knowledge  or  beholding  ofa  thing.'  Thus,  in  the 
115th  Psalm : — '  JCves  have  they,  but  see  not.' 

8  Hyrcan  for  Jiyrtanian  was  the  mode  of  expression 
at  that  time. 

9  Poiic  changed  inhabit,  the  reading  of  the  old  copy, 
to  inhibit,  aiidSteevens  altered  Men  to  thee,  so  that  in 
the  late  editions  this  line  runs: — 

'  ir  trembling  I  inhibit  thee,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.' 
To  inhibit  is  to  forbid,  a  meaning  which  will  not  suit 
with  th*  context  of  Uw  passage.    The  original  Mxt  is 


Macb.  What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger,* 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nervM 
Shall  never  tremble  :  Or,  be  alive  again, 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword : 
If  trembling  I  inhabit'  then,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.    Hence,  horrible  shadow! 

[Gkott  diaapptma. 
Unreal  mockery,  hence ! — Why,  so  ; — being  gone, 
I  am  a  man  a^ain. — 'Pray  you,  sit  stilL 

Lady  M.  You  have  displac'd  the  mirth,  broke  the 
good  meeting. 
With  most  admir'd  disorder. 

Macb.  Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome"  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Without  our  special  wonder  ?  Yon  make  me  strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe.' ' 
Wlien  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights," 
And  keep  the  naturul  ruby  of  your  cheeks. 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Ro—e.  What  sights,  my  lord  ? 

La^  M.  I  pray  you,  speak  not ;  he  grows  worse 
and  worse ; 
Question  enrages  him :  at  once,  good  night: — 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good  night,  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majesty ! 

Lady  M.  A  kind  good  nifht  to  all ! 

[Exeunt  Lords  onJ  Attendants. 

Mach.  It  win  have  Mood ;  they  amy,  blood  wfll 
have  blood ; 
Stones  have  been  known  lo  move,  and  trees  to 

■peak; 
Augures'  *  and  understood  relations  have. 
By  magot-pies,  and  chotighs,  and  rooks,  broagnt 

forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood. — What  is  the  night  7 

Lady  M.  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is 
which. 

Mad).  How  say'st  thou,'*  that  Macduff  denies 
his  person, 
At  our  great  bidding  ? 

Lady  M.  Did  you  send  to  hun.  sir  ? 

Macb.  I  hear  it  by  the  way  ;  but  1  will  send : 
There's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.    1  will,  to-morrow, 
(And  betimes  I  will,)  to  the  weird  sisters: 
Slore  shall  they  speak  ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  knew, 
By  the  worst  m<^am>,  the  worst :  for  mine  own  good. 
Ail  causes  shall  give  way  :  I  am  is  blood 
Slept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  uo  moro. 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er : 
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sufflrienlly  plain,  and  mnrh  in  8hakBpeare>s  manner. 
*  Dare  me  to  the  (^e<«rt  with  Iby  sword :  if  then  1  do  not 
meet  thee  there  ;  ir  trembling  I  stay  in  my  rastle,  or  any 
habitation  ;  if  I  then  hide  my  head,  or  dtcrll  in  any 
place  through  fear,  protest  me  the  baby  ofa  girl.'  If  K 
had  not  been  for  the  meddling  of  Pope  and  mhers,  this 
(Mmaage  would  have  hardly  retjiiired  a  note. 

10  '  Overcome  u«,'  pass  over  u;  without  wonder,  aa  a 
casual  summer's  cloud  passes  unregarded. 

11  i.  e.  possess. 

13  'You  strike  me  with  amazement,  make  me  sraroe 
know  myself,  now  when  I  think  that  you  can  t>ebold 
such  sights  unmoved,'  Jtc. 

13  i.  e.  aufntrics,  divinations;  formerly  spelt  augures, 
as  appears  by  Florio  in  voce  aururio.  By  understood 
relations,  probably,  connected  circumstances  relating 
to  the  crime  are  meant.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  tks 
passage  should  be  pointed  thus : — 

'  Stones  have  been  known  lo  move,  and  trses  loi 


Augures;  and  understood  relations  hareu 
By  magot-pies^  and  rhnughs,  and  rooks,  MooglA  fillth 
The  secret 'st  man  of  blood.' 
In  all  the  modem  editions  we  have  ii  enronsoosly  mm- 
gurs.  Magol-pie  is  the  original  nana  of  the  mmgpi*  : 
stories  such  as  Shakuieare  alludes  lo  are  to  be  fouod  in 
Luplon's  Thousand  Notable  Tkiugs,  and  in  Oonlaft>s 
Admirable  Histories. 

14  i.  e.  vhat  say'st  thou  to  this  eireumtslanee .'  Thaa, 
in  Macbeth'*  address  lo  his  wife,  on  the  first  appsMUM 
of  Banquo's  ghost ! — 

• behold!  look!  k>l  Mmi smg ^mf 
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Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand ; 
Which  must  be  acted,  ere  they  may  be  scann'd.' 
Ladi/  M.  You  lack  the  season^  of  all  natures, 

sleep. 
Maob.  Come,  we'll  to  sleep :  My  strange  and 
self  abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use : — 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.'  {Exeunt, 

8CENE    V.     The  Heath.     Thunder.    Enter  ^i^- 
CATE,*  meeting  the  three  Witches. 

1   Witch.  Why,   how  now,  Hecate  ?    you  look 
angerly. 

Hec.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldames,  as  you  are, 
Saucy,  and  overbold  ?  How  did  you  daro 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death  ;  , 

And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms, 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part, 
Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art  ? 
And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wa)rward  son. 
Spiteful,  and  wTathful ;  who,  as  others  do, 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  make  amends  now :   Get  you  gone. 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  the  morning ;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 
Your  vessels,  and  your  spells,  provide, 
Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside  ; 
I  am  for  the  air  ;  this  night  I'll  spend 
Unto  a  dismal  and  a  fatal  end. 
Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon : 
Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
Tnere  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound  ;* 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground  : 
And  that,  distill'd  by  magic  slights,^ 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprignts. 
As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion. 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion  : 
He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear : 
And  you  all  know,  security 
Is  mortal's  chiefest  enemy. 

Song.  [  Within.^   Come  awnr/,  come  awm/,  ^.* 
Hark,  1  am  call'd  ;  my  little  spirit,  see. 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.  [Exit. 

1  WUch.  Come,  let's  make  haste  ;  she'll  soon  be 
back  again.  \Exeu7it, 

SCENE  VI.    Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Lenox  and  another  Lord. 
Len.  My  former    speeches   have  but    hit  your 

thoughts. 
Which  can  interpret  further :  only,  I  say, 


1  i.  e.  examined  nicely. 

2  '  you  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep.'  John- 
son explains  this,  '  You  want  sleep,  which  seasons  or 
gives  the  relish  to  all  natures.'-  Infli?et  somnl  vita  con- 
dimenti.  So  in  All's  Well  that  Ends' Well :  '  'Tis  the 
best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her  praise  in.'  It  has, 
however,  been  suggested  that  the  meaning  is,    'You 

.stand  in  need  of  the  time  or  season  of  sleep  which  all 
natures  require.'    I  incline  to  the  last  interpretation. 

3  The  editions  previous  to  Theobald's  read : — 

'  We're  but  young  indeed.' 
The  initiate  fear  is  the  fear  that  always  attends  the  first 
initiation  into  guilt,  before  the  mind  becomes  callous  and 
Insensible  by  hard  use  or  frequent  repetition  of  it. 

4  Shakspeare  has  been  unjustly  censured  for  introdu- 
cing Hecate  among  the  vulgar  witches,  and  consequent- 
ly for  confounding  ancient  with  modern  superstitions. 
But  the  poet  has  elsewhere  shown  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  classical  connexion  which  this  deity 
had  with  witchcraft.  Reginald  Scot,  in  his  discovery, 
mentions  it  as  the  common  opinion  of  all  writers,  that 
witches  were  supposed  to  have  nightly  '  meetings  with 
Herodias  and  tlie  Pagan  gods,'  and  that  '  in  the  night 
time  they  ride  abroad  with  Diana,  the  goddess  of  the 
Pagans,'  &.C.  Their  dame  or  chief  leader  seems  al- 
ways to  have  been  an  old  Pagan,  as  '  the  Ladie  Sibylla, 
Minerva,  or  Diana.' 

6  Steeveris  remarks  that  Shakspeare's  mythological 
knowledge  on  this  occasion  appears  to  have  deserted 
him ;  for  as  Hecate  is  only  ons  of  the  three  names  be- 
47 


Things  have  been  itraogely  borne  :  The  gracioua 

Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth  : — marry,  he  was  dead:— 
And  tne  right-valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late  ; 
Whom   you    may  say,  if  it   please   you,  Fleanca 

kill'd. 
For  FIcance  fled.     Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 
Who  cannot'  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 
It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  Donalbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  father  ?  damned  fact ! 
How  it  did  gneve  Macbeth  !  did  he  not  straight, 
In  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear, 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of  sleep  ? 
Wats  not  that  nobly  done  ?  Ay,  and  wisely  too  ; 
For,  'twould  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive, 
To  hear  the  men  deny  it.     So  that,  I  say. 
He  has  borne  all  things  well :   and  I  do  think. 
That,  had  he  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key, 
(As,  an't  please  heaven,  he  shall  not,)  they  should 

find 
What  'twere  to  kill  a  father ;  so  should  Fleance. 
But,  peace  ! — for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause  ha 

faii'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace :   Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself? 

Lord.  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth, 
Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace. 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect :  Thither  Macduff 
Is  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king,  upon  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Siward : 
That,  by  the  help  of  these,  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work,)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights  ; 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives  ;• 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours,'" 
All  which  we  pine  for  now  :  And  this  report 
Hath  so  exasperate"  the  king,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

Len.  Sent  he  to  Macduff? 

Lord.  He  did :   and  with  an  absolute,  Sir,  not  /, 
The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back. 
And  hums  ;  as  who  should  say.  You'll  rue  the  timt 
That  dogs  me  with  this  answer. 

Len.  And  that  well  might 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.     Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come  ;  that  a  swifl  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs'd  ! '  ^ 

Lord.  I'll  send  my  prayers  with  him  !     [Exeunt. 


longing  to  the  same  goddess,  she  could  not  properly  be 
employed  in  one  character  to  catch  a  drop  that  fell  from 
her  in  another.  In  a  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  how- 
ever, the  poet  was  sufficiently  aware  of  her  threefold 
capacity  : — 

' fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple.  Hecat's  team.' 
The  vaporous  drop  prof ou7id  seems  to  have  been  meant 
for  the  same  as  the  virus  lunare  of  the  ancients,  being  a 
foam  which  the  moon  was  supposed  to  shed  on  particu- 
lar herbs,  or  other  objects,  when  strongly  solicited  by 
enchantment. 

6  Slights  are  arts,  subtle  practices. 

7  This  song  is  to  be  found  entire  in  The  Witch,  by 
Middleton. 

8  '  Who  cannot  want  the  thought ;'  &c.  The  sense 
requires  '  who  con  want  the  thought ;'  but  it  is  probably 
a  lapse  of  the  poet's  pen. 

'  Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives.' 
The  construction  is : — '  Free  our  feasts  and  banquets 
from  bloody  knives.' 

10  Johnson  says,  '  Free  may  be  either  honours /ree/y 
bestowed,  not  purchased  by  crimes  ;  or  honours  without 
slavery,  without  dread  of  a  tyrant.'  I  have  shown  in  a 
note  on  Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  Sc.  4.  that  free  meant 
pure,  chaste,  consequently  unspotted,  which  may  be 
its  meanin"  here,  free  also  meanl  noble.  Seenoteon 
the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

11  Exasperate,  for  exasperated. 

la  The  construction  is, '  to  this  otu:  country,  suffering 
under  a  hand  accursed.' 
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UACBETH. 


Act  it. 


ACT  IT. 


SCENE  I.  A  dark  Cav*.  In  th«  middle,  a 
Cauldron  boiling.  Thunder.  Enter  the  three 
Witches." 

1  JVUeh.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

2  Witch.    Thrice ;     and     once    the     hedge-pig 

whin'd.* 
S  Witch.  Harper  cries  : — 'Tis  time,  'tis  time. 
1  Witch.  Round  about  the  cauldron  go ; 

In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. 

Toad,  that  under  coldest'  stone, 

Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 

Swelter'd*  venom,  sleeping  got. 

Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  pot ! 
AIL  Double,  double  toil  ana  trouble ; 

Fire,  bum  ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2  Witch.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  suake, 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake  : 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind-worm's*  ating, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing. 

For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble, 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble  ; 
Fire,  bum  ;   and,  cauldron  bubble. 

3  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf; 
Witch's  mummy  ;  maw  and  gulf* 
Of  the  ravin'd'  salt-sea  shark  ; 
Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  the  dark  ; 
Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew  ; 
Gall  of  goat ;  and  slips  of  yew, 
Sliver'd*  in  the  moon^s  eclipse  ; 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lip*  ; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditcn-deliver'd  by  a  drab, 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab  : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron,* 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire,  bum  ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood, 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate,  and  the  other  three  Witchea. 

Hec.  O,  well  done !  I  commend  your  pains ; 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'  the  gains. 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 


1  ^  Enter  the  three  Witches.''  Dr.  Jolinsnn  has  called 
the  reader's  auaniiun  lo  the  'judgment  wiih  which 
Shakapeare  has  nelecied  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
Infernal  ceremonies,  and  how  exactly  he  has  conformed 
to  common  opinions  and  traUjtions.' 

3  'Thrice;  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd.'  The 
archin  or  hedgehog,  like  the  toad,  (br  \tx  solitariness, 
the  ugliness  uf  its  appearance,  and  from  a  popular  t>e- 
lief  that  it  sucked  or  |x>i.«oned  the  udders  of  cows,  was 
adopted  into  the  demonologic  system  ;  and  its  shape  was 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  assumed  by  mischievous 
■Ives.  Hence  it  waa  one  of  the  plagues  of  Caliban  in 
Ihn  Tempest. 

3  '  Coldest  stone.'  The  old  copy  reads  '  cold  stone  ;' 
ths  emendation  is  Steevens's.  Mr.  Boswell  thinks  that 
(he  alteration  was  unnecessary. 

4  Sice'.lered.  This  word  is  employed  to  signify  that 
ths  animal  was  moistened  with  its  own  cold  exudations. 

5  The  bUnd-ieorm  is  the  aloio-toorm. 
8  Oulf,  the  throat 

7  To  ropin  according  to  Minshew  is  to  devour,  lo 
eat  greedily.  Ravin'd,  therefore,  may  be  glutted  with 
prey.  Unless,  with  Malone,  we  suppose  that  Shak- 
■peare  used  ravin^d  for  ravenmu,  the  passive  participle 
for  the  adjective.  In  Horman's  Vulgaria,  1619,  occurs 
<  Thou  art  a  raveruir  of  delycatis.' 

8  Stiver  is  a  common  word  in  the  north,  where  it 
means  to  cut  a  piece  or  Wi'ce. 

9  i.  e.  entrails ;  a  word  formerly  in  common  use  in 
books  of  cookery,  in  one  of  which,  printed  in  1597,  is  a 
receipt  to  make  a  pudding  ofa  calf's  chaldron. 

10  '  Black  spirits  and  white.'  The  original  edition  of 
ibis  plajr  only  •oniaina  tke  twe  first  wonu  •HHm  mo^  i 


SONO.«« 

Black  spirits  and  white, 
Red  spirits  and  gray  ; 
Mingle,  mingle,  mingle. 
You  that  mingle  may. 
2  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs," 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes  : 
Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Macbeth. 
McuA.  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight 
hags  ? 
What  is't  you  do? 
AIL  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Miui).  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it,)  answer  me: 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches  ;  though  the  yesty'*  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up  : 
Though  bladed  com  be  lo<%'d,"  and  trees  blown 

down  ; 
Though  castles  topple'*  on  their  warders'  heads; 
Though  palaces,  and  pyramids,  do  slope 
Their    heads    to    their   foundations ;    though  the 

treasure 
Of  nature's  germins' '  tumble  all  together. 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you. 

1  WiUh.  Speak. 

2  tVitch.  Demand. 

3  IVUch.  We'll  answer. 
1   Witch.  Say,  if  thou'dst  rather  hear  it  from  our 

mouths. 
Or  from  our  masters'  7 

Mach.  Call  them,  let  me  see  them, 

1   Witch.  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow  ; '  *  grease,  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 
All.  Come,  high,  or  low ; 

ThyseHJ  and  office,  deftly' ^show. 

TViunder.  An  Apparition  of  an  armed  Headrite$. 
Mach.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, 
1    Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought  ,- 

Hear  his  speech, but  say  thou  nought.'* 
App.   Macbeth  !   Macbeth !    Macbeth !  beware 
Macduff; 
Beware    the    thane    of     Fife. — Dismiss    me:— 
Enough.*"  [Descends, 

Macb.  Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution, 
thanks  * 
Thou  hast  harp'd*'  my  fear  aright : — But  one  word 


the  entire  stanza  is  found  in  The  Witch,  by  Middlelon, 
and  ij  there  calle'l  <  A  charme  Song  about  a  Vessel.' 

1 1  '  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs.'  It  is  a  very  an- 
cient superstition,  that  all  sudden  pains  of  the  body,  and 
other  sensations  which  could  not  naturally  be  aocoum* 
ed  for,  were  presa^s  uf  somewhat  that  waa  ahofUy  lo 
happen. 

la  i.  e.  foaming,  (hxhy. 

13  i.  e.  lakl  flat  by  wind  or  rain. 

14  Tbpple,  tumble. 

lo  Germens,  seeds  which  have  begun  to  sjxont  or 
germinate. 

16  '  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 

Her  nine  farrow.' 
Shakspeare  probably  caught  this  Idea  from  the  laws  of 
Kenneth  11.  king  of  Scotland  :— '  If  a  sow  eale  hit 
pigges,  let  hyr  he  sinned  to  death  and  buried,  that  n« 
man  eate  of  hyr  flesh.'— Ho^'»sAed'«  History  of  Scot- 
land, ed.  15T7,  p.  181. 

17  Df/tly  is  adroitly,  dexterously. 

19  The  armed  head  represents  symbolically  Mac- 
beth's  head  cut  off  and  brought  to  Malcolm  bv  Macduff. 
The  bloody  child  is  Macduff,  untimely  ripfied  from  his 
mocher's  womb.  The  child,  with  a  crown  on  his  head 
and  a  bough  in  his  hand,  is  the  royal  Malcolm,  who  or. 
dered  his  soldiers  to  hew  them  down  a  bough,  and  boor 
it  before  them  lo  Dun.inane. 

19  Silence  was  necessary  during  all  incantations. 

'M  Spirits  ihu.s  evoked  were  supposed  to  ba  impaXianC 
of  being  questioned. 

31  Hitrp'd,  Woohadoa  a  passion  as  a  hari>oriotwkea 
a  string 


SCE»  I. 


MACBETH. 


f7l 


1   IVitch.  He  win  not  be  cummanded:  Here's 
another, 
More  potent  than  the  first. 
Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  a  bloody  Child  rises. 

App.  Macbeth  !  Macbeth  !  Macbeth ! — 

Mach.  Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee.' 

App.  Be  bloody,  bold, 

And  resolute :  laugh  to  scorn  the  power  of  man, 
For  none  of  woman  born  shall  harm  Macbeth." 

[Descends. 

Macb.  Then  live,  Macduff;  what  need  I  fear  of 
thee? 
But  yet  I'll  make  assurance  double  sure, 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate  :  thou  shalt  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear,  it  lies, 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. — What  is  this. 
Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  a  Child  crowned,  with 

a  Tree  in  his  Hand,  rises. 
That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king  ; 
And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  ?•■ 

All.  Listen,  but  speak  not  to't. 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud  ;  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspirers  are  ; 
Macbeth  shall  never  vancjuish'd  be,  until 
Great  Birnam  wood  to  high  Dunsinane  hill* 
Shall  come  against  him.  [Descends. 

Macb.  That  will  never  be  ; 

Who  can  impress  the  forest ; '  bid  the  tree 
Unfix   his   earth-bound   root  ?    sweet   bodements ! 

good ! 
Kebellious  head,'  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Birnam  rise,  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time,  and  mortal  custom. — Vet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing  ;  Tell  me,  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much,)  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

All.  Seek  to  know  no  mors. 

Macb.  I  will  be  satisfied :  deny  me  this, 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you  !  Let  me  know : — 
Why  sinks  that  cauldron  ?  and  what  noise'  is  this  ? 

[Hautboys. 

1   fVitch.    Show!    2    fVitch.  Show!    3    Witch. 

Show ! 
All.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ;' 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

Eight  Kings  appear,  and  pass  over  the  Stage  in 
order;  Vie  last  with  a  Glass  in  his  Hand;  Ban- 
«ivofolloujing. 

Macb.  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo ; 
down ! 

Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eyeballs : — And  thy  hair. 


,  1  '  Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee.'  This  singular 
expression  probably  means  no  more  than  '  I  will  listen 
to  thee  with  all  attention.' 

2  '  For  none  of  woman  bom  shall  harm  Macbeth.' 
So  Holinshed: — 'And  surely  hereupon  he  had  put 
Macduff  to  death,  but  that  a  certeine  witch,  whom  he 
had  in  great  trust,  had  told  him,  that  he  should  never 
be  slsine  with  man  borne  of  anie  woman,  nor  vanquish- 
ed till  the  wood  of  Bernane  came  to  the  castle  of  Dun- 
■inane.    This  prophecy  put  all  fear  out  of  his  heart.' 

3  The  round  is  that  part  of  a  crown  which  encircles 
the  head :  the  top  is  the  ornament  which  rises  above  it. 

4  The  present  accent  of  Dunsinane  is  right.  In 
•very  subsequent  instance  the  accent  is  misplaced. 

5  I.  e.  command  it  to  serve  him  like  a  soldier  im- 
pressed. 

6  •  Rel)ellious  head.'  The  old  copy  reads  dead  ;  the 
emendation  is  Theobald's. 

7  Noise  in  our  old  peets  is  often  literally  synony- 
Bibus  for  music. 

8  '  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart.'  '  And  the 
man  of  thine,  whom  I  shall  not  cut  off  from  mine  altar, 
•hall  be  to  consume  thine  eyes,  and  to  grieve  thine 
heart.' — 1  Samuel,  ii.  33. 

9  i.  e.  the  dissolution  of  nature.  Crack  and  crash 
.  were  formerly  synonymous. 

10  This  method  of  juggling  prophecy  ii  referred  to  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  Sc.  S: — 

' and  like  a  prophet 

Looks  in  a  glass,  and  shows  me  future  evils.' 
In  an  extract  from  the  Penal  Lawi  against  witches,  il  is 


Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first : — 

A  third  i.s  like  the  former  : — Filthy  hags  ! 

Why  do  you  show  me  this? — A  fourth ?— Start, 

eyes ! 
What!  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  tho  crack  of 

doom  V 
Another  yet? — A  seventh? — I'll  see  no  more  :— 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass,'" 
Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see, 
That  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry  ;" 
Horrible  sight ! — Now,  I  see,  'tis  true  ; 
For  the  blood-bolter'd'^   Banquo  smiles  upon  me, 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — What,  is  this  so? 

1    tVitch.  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so: — But  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ? — 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights," 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights  ; 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  perform  your  antique'* round  : 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say, 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[Music.     The  Witches  dance,  and  vanish , 
Macb.  Where  are  they  ?  Gone  ? — Let  this  per  - 

nicious  hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar  !— 
Come  in,  without  there! 

Enter  Lenox. 

I^n.  What's  your  grace's  will  ? 

Macb.  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

Len.  No,  my  lord. 

Macb.  CanM  thery  not  by  you  ? 

Len.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  thev  ride  ; 
And  damn'd  all  those  that  trust  them ! — 1  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse  :  Who  was't  came  by  ? 

Len.  'Tis  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you 
word, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macb.  Fled  to  England  ? 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.    Time,  thou  anticipat'st' '   my  dread  ex- 
ploits : 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook, 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  From  this  moment 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  ray  hand.     And  even  now 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and 

done : 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise  ; 
Seize  upon  Fife  ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  srword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace"  him  in   his  line.    No  boasting  like  a 

fool : 
This  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  purpose  cool : 


said  '  they  do  answer  either  by  voice,  or  else  set  before 
their  eyes  in  glasses,  chrystal  stones,  &c.  the  pictures 
or  images  of  the  persons  or  things  sought  for.' 

1 1  '  That  twofold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry.' 
This  was  intended  as  a  compliment  to  James  the  First: 
he  first  united  the  two  islands  and  the  three  kingdoms 
under  one  head,  whose  house  too  was  said  to  be  descen- 
ded from  Banquo,  who  is  therefore  represented  not  only 
as  innocent,  but  as  a  noble  character  ;  whereas,  accord- 
ing to  history,  he  was  confederate  with  Macbeth  in  the 
murder  of  Duncan. 

12  In  Warwickshire,  when  a  horse,  sheep,  or  other 
animal,  perspires  much,  and  any  of  the  hair  or  wool,  'n 
consequence  of  such  perspiration,  or  any  redundant 
humour,  becomes  matted  into  tufis  with  grime  and  sweat, 
he  is  said  to  be  hollered  ;  and  whenever  the  blood  issues 
out  and  coagulates,  forming  the  locks  into  hard  clotted 
bunches,  the  beast  is  said  to  be  blood-boltered.  When  a 
boy  has  a  broken  head,  so  that  his  hair  is  mattsd  toge- 
ther with  blood,  his  head  is  said  to  be  hollered  [pro- 
nounced battered.']  The  word  baltereth  is  used  in  thia 
sense  by  Philemon  Holland  in  his  Translation  of  Pliny'a 
Natural  History,  1601,  b.  xii.  c.  xvii.  p.  370.  It  is  there- 
fore applicable  to  Banquo,  who  had  '  twenty  trenched 
gashes  on  his  head.' 

13  i.  e.  spirits.  It  should  seem  that  spirits  waa 
almost  always  pronounced  sprights  or  sprites  by 
Shakspeare's  contemporaries. 

14  Antique  was  the  old  spelling  for  antic. 

15  i.e.  pre ventest  them,  by  taking  away  tho  opportunity 

16  i.  •.  follow,  succetsd  in  it. 
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MACBETH. 


Act  IV. 


But  no  more  rights ! — Where  are  these  gentlemen  ? 
Come,  bring  me  where  they  are.  [£xeunt. 

SCENE  II.     Fife.     A  Room  in  MacdufPs  Cattie. 
Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son,  and  Rosse. 

L.  Macd.  What  had  he  done,  to  make  him  fly 
the  land '( 

Rosse,  You  must  have  patience,  madam. 

L.  Macd.  He  had  none  ; 

His  flight  was  madness  :  When  our  actions  do  not. 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors.' 

Rosse.  You  know  not, 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear. 

L.  Macb.  Wisdom !    to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave 
his  babes, 
Hi?  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?  He  loves  us  not ; 
He  wants  the  natural  touch* : — for  the  poor  wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love ; 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason. 

Rosse.  My  dearest  coz', 

I  pray  you,  school  yoiu-self :   But,  for  your  husband, 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  the   season.'    I  dare  not  speak  much 

further  : 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors. 
And  do  not  know  ourselves  ;  when  we  hold  rumour 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear;* 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea. 
Each  way,  and  move.— I  take  my  leave  of  you  : 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  here  again  : 
Thinss  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  cousw, 
Blessine  upon  you ! 

L..  Macd.  Father'd  he  is,  and  yet  he's  fatherless. 

Rosse.  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer, 
It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort : 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  i^^  Rosse. 

L.  Macd,  Sirrah.'  your  father's  dead  ; 

And  what  will  you  do  now  ?  How  will  you  live  ? 

Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

/«  Macd.  What,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean  ;   and  so  do  they. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  bird  !   tliou'dst  never  fear  the  net, 
nor  lime, 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  gin. 

Son.  Why  should  I,  mother  ?    Poor  birds  they 
are  not  set  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saytne. 

Lt.  Macd.  Yes,  he  is  dead  ;  how  wilt  thou  do  for 
a  father  7 

Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  7 

L.  Macd.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any 
market. 

Son.  Then  you'll  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 

Xn  Macd.  Thou  spcak'st  with  all  thy  wit ;  and 
yet  i'  faith. 
With  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother  ? 

/..  Macd.  Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son.  What  is  a  traitor  ? 

/..  Macd.  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 

Son,  And  be  all  traitors,  that  do  so  7 

L.  Macd.  Every  one  that  does  so,  is   a  traitor, 
and  must  be  hanged. 


1  '  Uur  (eiiT^  do  make  us  u-aiiorg.'  Our  fliifht  ia  cuu- 
•idered  as  evidence  ufour  treason. 

3  Natural  touch,  natural  alTection. 

8  T/ieJilso'  the  season  ahuuld  appear  to  be  the  vio- 
lent disorders  of  the  season,  its  convulsions :  aa  we  still 
•ay  Afruratively  the  temper  of  the  times. 

4  '  i'he  best  I  can  make  of  thU  passajce  is,*  says  Stee- 
Tens : — '  The  limes  are  cruel  when  our  fears  induce  us 
to  believe,  or  take  for  granted,  what  we  hear  rumoured 
or  re|xirted  abroad  ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  aa  we 
live  under  a  tyrannical  government,  where  will  is  sub- 
stituted for  laie,  we  know  nut  what  we  have  to  fear,  bo- 
cause  we  know  nnt  when  we  offend.'  Or,  '  when  we 
are  led  by  our  tears  to  believe  every  rumour  of  danger 
we  hear,  yet  are  not  conscious  tn  ourselves  of  any  crime 
tor  whicn  we  should  be  disturbed  with  fears.' 


Son.  And  miut  they  all  be  hanged,  that  swear 
and  lie  ? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one. 

Sim,  Who  must  hang  them  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  nonest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools  :  for 
there  are  liars  and  swearers  enotigh  to  beat  the  ho- 
nest men,  and  hang  up  them. 

Z~  Macd.  Now,  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey ! 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you'd  weep  for  him :  u 
you  would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should 
quickly  have  a  new  father. 

JL  Macd.  Poor  prattler !  how  thoa  talk'st. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Met*.  Bless  you,  fair  dame !    I  am  not  to  you 
known, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect.* 
I  doubt,  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly  : 
If  you  will  lake  a  homely  man's  advice.' 
Be  not  found  here  ;  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage  ; 
To  do  worse  to  you,  were  fell  cruelty. 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.    Heaven  preserra 

you ! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [Exit  Messenger. 

/-.  Macd.  Whither  should  I  fly  ? 

I  have  done  no  harm.     But  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world  ;  where,  to  do  barm. 
Is  often  laudable  ;  to  do  good,  sometime. 
Accounted  dangerous  folly  :  Why  then,  alas! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence. 

To  say,  I  have  done  no  harm  ? What  are  theie 

faces  7 

Enter  Murderers. 

Mur.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

L.  Macd,  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanctified, 
Where  such  as  ihou  may'st  find  him. 

Mur.  He's  a  traitor. 

Son,  Thou  ly'st,  thou  shag-ear'<i'  villain. 

Mur.  What,  you  egg  !     [SlabUng  km. 

Young  fry  of  treachery ! 

£^011.  He  has  killed  me,  mother  ; 

Rim  away,  I  r"*y  y**"-  [Die$. 

[Exit  Lady  Macduff,  erymg  murder, 

andpurmed  bytke  Murderers. 

SCENE    III.     Endand.    A  Room  m  the  King'9 

PaUtce.    Enter  Maixolm  and  MACDtrFF.* 

MvL  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  mod 
there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macd.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword  ;  and,  like  good  men, 
Bestride  our  downfall'i)  birthdom  :'  Each  new  mora, 
New  widows  howl ;  new  orphans  cry  ;  new  sorrow! 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  willi  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai.  What  I  believe,  Fll  wail ; 

What  know,  believe  ;  and,  what  I  can  redress. 
As  I  shall  hnd  the  time  to  friend,'"  I  will. 
What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues, 
Was  once  tnought  honest :  you  have  lov'd  him  well ; 


V 


a  Sirrah  was  not  in  our  author's  time  a  term  of  re. 
proach,  but  sometimes  used  by  masters  to  servants,  pa 
rents  to  children,  &c 

6  i.  e.  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  your  rank. 

7  '  Sliag-ear'd  villain.'  It  has  been  suggested  that 
we  should  read  shae-hair'd,  an  abusive  epithet  frequent 
in  our  old  i)l.iys.  Hair  being  formerly  spelt  heare,  the 
corruption  would  easily  arise. 

8  This  scene  is  almost  literally  taken  from  Hulin- 
shed's  Chronicle,  whir h  is  in  this  part  an  abriilcnient 
of  the  chronicle  ofHertor  Boece,  as  translaii'U  In  .U'hn 
Bellenden.  Frtvn  the  recent  reprints  of-  -  !• 
tish  and  English  chroniclers,  quotationi<  ' 

come  the  less  necessary  ;  they  are  now  a.  " 

reader  curious  in  tracing  the  poet  to  his  sources  ol'  w- 
formation. 

9  i)/rtA(toin,  for  the  place  of  eiu- birth,  our  native  land. 

10  i.  e.  beaiead. 


I 


ScEiTK   III. 


Macbeth. 


S7S 


He  hath  not  touch'd  you  yet.     I  am  young ;    but 

something 
You  may  deserve'  of  him  through  me  ;  and  wbdom 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb, 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

Mcuad.  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mai.  But  Macbeth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil, 
In  an  imperial  charge.^     But  I  shall  crave  your 

pardon  ; 
That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose : 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell : 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of 

grace. 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so.' 

Macd.  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

M'jd.  Perchance,  even  there,  where  I  did  find 
my  doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  lefl  you  wife  and  child, 
(Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  oflove,) 
Without  leave-taking? — I  pray  you. 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours. 
But  mine  own  safeties  : — You  may  be  rightly  just, 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Mard.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country  ! 

Great  tyranny,  .ay  thou  thy  basis  sure. 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee  ! — wear  thou  thy 

wrongs  ; — 
The  title  is  affeer'd  !* — Fare  thee  well,  lord  : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp, 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mai.  Be  not  offended : 

>J  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke  : 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds  ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds :  I  think,  withal. 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right : 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 
Of  goodly  thousands  :   But,  for  all  this. 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head. 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before  ; 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd.  What  should  he  be? 

Mai.  It  is  myself  I  mean  :  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted. 
That,  when  they  shall  be  open'd,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow  ;  and  the  poor  slate 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compar'd 
With  my  confineless  harms.' 

Macd.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
In  evils,  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mai.  I  grant  him  bloody, 

Luxurious,"  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 
Sudden,'  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name :   But  there's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuousness  ;  your  wives,  your  daughters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 


1  '  You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me.'  The  old 
copy  reads  discerne.  The  emendation  was  made  by 
Theobald.  In  the  subsequent  part  of  the  line  some- 
thing is  wanted  to  complete  the  sense.  There  is  no 
Verb  to  which  icisdom  can  refer.  Steevens  conjectured 
thai  the  line  might  originally  have  run  thus  :— 

' but  something 

You  may  deserve  through  me  ;  and  wisdom  is  it 
To  offer,'  &c. 
3        '  A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil 
In  an  imperial  charge.' 
A  good  mind  may  recede  from  goodness  in  the  execution 
of  a  royal  commission. 

3  This  is  not  very  clear.  Johnson  has  thus  attempted 
to  explain  it:  'My  suspicions  cannot  injure  you,  it' 
you  be  virtuous,  by  supposing  that  a  traitor  may  put  on 
your  virtuous  appearance.  I  do  not  say  that  your  vir- 
tuous appearance  proves  you  a  traitor  ;  for  virtue  must 
wear  its  proper  I'orm,  though  that  form  be  counterfeited 
by  villainy.' 

4  To  affeer  is  a  law  term,  signifying  to  assess  or  re- 
duce  to  ceriainti/.    The  meaning  tlierefore  may  be : — 

'  The  title  is  confirmed  to  the  usurper.' 
My  interpretation  of  the  passage  is  this ;  '  Bleed,  bleed, 


The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'erbear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will  :  Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intempflrmnco 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny ;  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours  :  you  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty. 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hood-wink. 
We  have  willing  dames  enough  :  there  cannot  b« 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves. 
Finding  it  so  inchn'd. 

Mai.  With  this,  there  grows, 

In  my  most  ill-compos'd  affection,  such 
A  staiuichless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands  ; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house  : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more :  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good,  and  loyal 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Macd.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper  ;  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  summer-seeming  lust :"  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings  :  Yet  do  not  fear ; 
Scotland  hath  foysons"  to  fill  up  your  will. 
Of  your  mere  own:  All  these  are  portable,'" 
With  other  graces  weigh'd. 

Mai.    But  I  have  none :    The  king-becoming 
graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness. 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them  ;  but  abound 
In  the  division  of  each  several  crime, 
Acting  in  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth. 

Macd.  O  Scotland  !  Scotland  ! 

Mai.  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak : 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern  ! 

No,  not  to  live. — O  nation  miserable. 
With  an  untitled' '  tyrant  bloody-sceptred. 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again? 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd^ 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed  ? — Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king  ;  the  queen,  that  bore  thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived.'*     Fare  thee  well! 
These  evils,  thou  repeat'st  upon  thyself. 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland. — O,  my  breast, 
Thv  hope  ends  here  I 

Afal.  Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  my  thoughts 


poor  country  !  Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure, 
for  goodness  dares  not  check  thee  !'  Then  addressing 
Malcolm,  Macduff  says,  '  Wear  thou  thy  wrongs, — tha 
title  to  thy  crown  is  now  confirmed — '  to  the  usurper,  he 
would  probably  have  added,  but  that  he  interrupts 
himself  with  angry  impatience,  at  being  suspected  of 
traitorous  double-dealing. 

5  i.  e.  immeasurable  evils. 

6  Luxurious,  lascivious.        7  Sudden,  passionate. 

8  Sir  W.  Blackstoiie  proposed  to  read  summer-saed- 
ing,  which  was  adopted  by  Steevens  :  but  there  appears 
no  reason  for  change.  The  meaning  of  the  epithet  may  be, 
'  lust  as  hot  as  summer.^  In  Donne's  Poems,  Malone 
has  pointed  out  its  opposite — winter-seeming. 

9  Foysons,  plenty. 

10  Portable  answers  exactly  to  a  phrase  now  in  use. 
Such  failings  may  be  boitie  with,  or  are  bearable. 

11  '  With  an  untitled  tyranL'  Thus  In  Chaucer's 
Manciple's  Tale  : — 

'  Right  so  betwix  a  titleles  liraunt 

And  an  outlawe.' 
13  'Died  every  day  she  lived.'    The  exxn'ession  is  da 
rived  from  the  Sacred  Writings : — '  I  prote»t  by  you»  r». 
joicing,  which  I  hare  in  Christ  Jesus,  /  die  daily ' 


•474 


MACBETH. 


Act  IV. 


To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.    Derilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power  ;   and  modest  wisdom  pluci(s  me 
From  over-credulous  haste  ;'    But  God  above 
Peal  between  thee  and  me  !  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction :  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself, 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     1  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman  ;  never  was  forsworn  ; 
.Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith  ;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow  ;  and  delight 
No  less  in  truth,  than  life  :   my  first  false  speaking 
Was  this  upon  myself:  What  I  am  truly, 
Is  thine,'  and  my  poor  country's  to  command  : 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach, 
Old  Si  ward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 
All  ready  at  a  point,  was  settine  forth  : 
Now  we'll  together  ;  And  the  chance,  of  goodness. 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel !  Why  are  you  silent  I 
JMacd.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at 
once, 
'Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mai.  Well ;  more  anon. — Comes  the  king  forth, 
I  pray  you  ? 

Dod.   Ay,   sir:  there  are  a  crew  ef  wretched 
souls, 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces* 
The  ^reat  assay  of  art ;  but  at  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hana, 
They  presently  amend. 

Mat.  I  thank  you,  doctor. 

[Exit. 

Macd.  What's  the  disease  he  means  7 

Mai.  'Tis  call'd  the  evil : 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  kin;  ; 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.     How  ho  solicits  heaven, 
Himself  best  knows  :  but  strangely  visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures  : 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp'  about  their  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and  'tis  spoken, 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.     With  this  strange  virtue. 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gifl  of  prophecy  ; 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne, 
To  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  RossE. 

Macd.  See,  who  comes  here  ? 

Mai.  My  countryman  ;  but  yet  I  know  him  not. 

Maed.  My  ever-gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 

MaL  I  know  him  now  :   Good  God,  betimes  re- 
move 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers  ! 

Rots,  Sir,  Amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  whore  it  did  7 

Rosae.  Alas,  poor  country  ! 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!  It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave  :  where  nothing, 


1  Credu'ous  nasle,  overhasty  credulity. 

2  1.  e.  overcomes  It.  We  have  before  seen  this  word 
used  in  the  some  Latin  sense,  Act  i.  Sc.  7,  of  this 
play.  '  To  convince  or  convlcte,  to  vanquish  and  over- 
come.    Ecinco.'' — Baret. 

3  Jl  golden  stamp,  the  coin  called  an  angel ;  the  va- 
lue of  which  was  ten  shilling. 

4  '  7b  rent  is  an  ancient  verb,  which  has  been  long 
disused,*  say  the  editors:  in  other  words  it  is  the  old 
orthographr  of  the  verb  to  rend. 

5  It  has  been  before  observed  that  Shakspeare  uses 
ecstasy  for  every  sj>ecies  of  alienation  of  mind,  whether 
proceeding  from  sorrow,  joy,  wonder,  or  any  other  ex- 
citing cause.  Modern  is  generally  used  by  tiim  in  the 
sense  of  common.  A  modem  ecstasy  is  tberefbre  a 
common  frief. 

0  Thus  in  Antony  and  Cleopntra  : — 
'  ■  we  use 

To  say,  the  dead  are  ir«H.' 

1  To  doff  is  to  do  off,  to  put  off. 

•  To  latch  (in  the  Nonh)  signifies  the  saiq*  u  to 


But  who  knows  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile  ; 
Where  si^hs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent* 

the  air. 
Are  made,  not  mark'd :  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modern  ecstasy  : '  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce   ask'd,  for  who ;  and  good  men's 

lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 
Dying,  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd.  O,  relation, 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true  ! 

MaL  What  is  the  newest  grief  7 

Roste.    That  of  an  hour's   age   doth  hiss   the 
speaker ; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Mood,  How  does  my  wife  ? 

Rosae.  Why,  well 

Maed.  And  all  my  children  7 

Rosse.  Well  too.* 

Macd,  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  ? 

Rosse.  No  ;  they  were  well  at  peace,  when  I  did 
leave  them. 

Maed.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech ;  How 
goes  it  ? 

Rosse.  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tid- 
ings. 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out ; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot : 
Now  is  the  time  of  help !  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight. 
To  doff*  their  dire  distresses. 

Mai.  Be  it  their  comfort. 

We  are  coming  thither :  gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Si  ward,  and  ten  thousand  men  ; 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 

Rosse.  'Would,  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !  But  I  have  words. 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  iho  desert  air, 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch'  them. 

Macd.  What  concern  they  ? 

The  general  cause  7  or  is  it  a  fee-grief,* 
Due  to  some  single  breast  ? 

Rosae.  No  mind,  that's  honest. 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe ;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Maed,  If  it  be  mine. 

Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

R^osae.  het  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for 
ever, 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Macd.  Humph !  I  guess  at  it. 

Rosae.  Tour  castle  is  surpris'a  ;  your  wife,  and 
babes. 
Savagely  slaughter'd  :  to  relate  the  manner, 
Were,  on  the  quarry"*  of  these  murder'd  deer, 
To  add  the  death  utyou. 

Mai.  Merciful  heaven  !- 

What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows  , 
Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er  fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break." 


catch.    Thus  also  Golding,  in  his  translation  of  the  first 
book  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses : — 
'  As  though  he  would,  at  everie  stride,  between*  his 
teeth  hit  latch.'' 

9  '  Or  is  it  a  fee-grief,^  a  peenllar  sorrow,  a  grief 
that  hath  but  a  single  owner. 

10  (luany,  the  eame  af^er  It  is  killed :  It  is  a  terra 
used  both  in  hunting  and  fiilronry.  The  old  English  term 
ijuerre  is  used  for  the  square  spot  wherein  the  dkrad  gam* 
was  deposited,  i^uany  is  also  used  for  the  gams  pur* 
sued. 

1 1  •  Curtt  levfs  U-juunttir,  inrtntts  stupenL' 

'  Those  are  killing  grisfk  which  dars  not  speak.* 

Vittoria  Corowtsw. 
•  Light  sorrows  often  speake, 
When  ereat,  the  heart  In  silence  breake.' 

Qreene's  Tragical  History  of  Fa  ire  Bettors 
'  Striving  to  tell  his  woei,  words  would  not  come. 
For  light  cares  speak,  when  might  v  criefi  are  dombe.- 
Daniel'a  Comi>lmHt  of  Raaamond 


Sccini  m. 


MACBETH. 


STS 


Maed.  My  children,  too  ? 

Rosse.  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence ! 

My  wife  kill'd  too  7 

Rosae.  I  have  said. 

Mai.  Be  comforted: 

Let's  make  us  med'cines  of  our  great  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.  He  has  no  children. — All  my  pretty  ones  ? 
Did  you  say,  all  ?— O,  hell-kite  !— All? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop  ?' 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man.^ 

Macd.  I  shall  do  so ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. — Did  heaven  look 

on, 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?  Sinful  Macduff*, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee  !  naught  that  I  am. 
Not  for  tlieir  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls :  Heaven  rest  them 
now ! 

MaL  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword  ;  let 
grief 
Convert  to  anger  ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 

Macd.  O,  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes, 

And  braggart  with  my  tongue ! But,  gentle 

neavens, 
Cut  short  all  intermission  :^  front  to  front. 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him  ;   if  he  'scape. 
Heaven  forgive  him  too  ! 

Mai.  This  tune*  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king:  our  power  is  ready  ; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave  :  Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put   on  their  instruments.^     Receive  what  cheer 

you  may  ; 
The  night  is  long  that  aerer  finds  the  day. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     Dunsinane.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  a  Doctor  of  Physic,  and  a  Waiting  Gen- 
tlewoman. 

Doct.  I  have  two  nights  watched  with  you,  but 
can  perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  When  was  it 
she  last  walked  ? 

Gent.  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,  I 
have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night- 
gown upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  paper, 
fold  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it,  and 
again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most  fast 
sleep. 

Doct.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature  !  to  receive 
at  once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of 
watching. — In  this  slumbry  agitation,  besides  her 
walking,  and  other  actual  performances,  what,  at 
any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gent.  That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  afler  her. 

Doct.  You  may,  to  me ;  and  'tis  most  meet  you 
should. 

Gent,  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one ;  having  no 
witness  to  confirm  my  speech. 


1  '  At  one  fell  swoop.'  Swoop,  from  the  verb  to 
twoop  or  sweep,  is  the  descent  of  a  bird  of  prey  on  his 
quarry 

2  i.  e.  contend  with  your  present  sorrow  like  a  man 

3  »All  intermission,  all  pause,  all  intervening  time. 

4  The  old  copy  reads  time.  The  emendation  is 
Rowe's 

5  i.  e  encourage,  thrust  us  their  instruments  forward 
against  the  tyrant. 

6  '  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut.'  The  old  copy  reads 
•  Ay,  but  their  sense  are  shut.'  Malone  has  quoted  other 
Instances  of  the  same  inaccurate  grammar,  according  to 
modern  notions,  from  Julius  Caesar  : — 

'  The  posture  of  his  blows  ari  yet  unknown.' 
And  from  the  hundred  and  twelfth  Sonnet  of  Shak< 
Bpeare: — 


Enttr  LADr  Macbeth,  with  a  Tape'. 

Lo  you,  here  she  comes  !  This  is  her  very  guise  ; 
and,  upon  my  life,  fast  asleep.  Observe  her ; 
stand  close. 

Doct.  How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Gent.  Why,  it  stood  by  her :  she  has  light  by 
her  continually  ;  'tis  her  command. 

Doct.  You  see  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gent.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut.^ 

Doct.  What  is  it  she  does  now  7  Look,  how  she 
rubs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to 
seem  thus  washing  her  hands  ;  I  have  known  her 
continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ladi/  M.  Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Doct.  Hark,  she  speaks :  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more 
strongly. 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say  ! — One  : 

Two :   Why,  then  'tis  time  to  do't : Hell  is 

murky  !' — Fye,  my  lord,  fye  !  a  soldier,  and  afeard  ? 
What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can 
call  our  power  to  account  ? — Yet  who  would  have 
thought  the  okl  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him  ? 

Doct.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Lady  M.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife  :  Where 

is  she  now  ? What,  will  these  hands  ne'er  be 

clean  ? — No  more  o'  that,  my  lord,  no  more  o'that : 
you  mar  all  with  this  starting.' 

Doct.  Go  to,  go  to :  you  nave  known  what  you 
should  noU 

GerU.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am 
sure  of  that :  Heaven  knows  what  she  has  known. 

Lady  M.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  httle 
hand.     Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Doct.  What  a  sigh  is  there !  The  heart  is  sorely 
charged. 

Gent.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bo- 
som, for  all  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doct.  Well,  well,  well, — 

Gent.  'Pray  God,  it  be,  sir. 

Doct.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice :  Yet 
I  have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their 
sleep,  who  have  died  holily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night- 
gown ;  look  not  so  pale  : — I  tell  you  yet  again,  Ban« 
quo's  buried ;  he  cannot  come  out  of  his  grave. 

Doct.  Even  so  ? 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed  ;  there's  knocking  at 
the  gate.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your 
handf ;  What's  done,  cannot  be  undone  :  To  bed,  to 
bed,  to  bed.  [Exit  Lady  Macbeth. 

Doct.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Gent.  Directly. 

Doct.  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad;   Unnatural 
deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles  :  Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine,  than  the  physician.^ 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all !  Look  after  her  ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance. 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her  : — So,  good  night : 
My  mind  she  has  mated,^  and  amaz'd  my  sight : 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gent,  Good  night,  good  doctor. 

[Exeunt. 


'  In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  criticlc  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are.^ 

7  Lady  Macbeth,  in  her  dream,  imagines  herself  talk- 
ing to  her  husband,  who  (uhe  supposes)  had  just  said 
Hell  is  murky  (i.  e.  hell  is  a  dismal  place  to  go  to  in 
consequence  of  such  a  deed,)  and  repeats  his  words  in 
contempt  of  his  cowardice. — '  Hell  is  murky  ! — Fye,  my 
lord,  fye  !  a  soldier,  and  afeard  ?'  This  sxplanation  is 
by  Sieevens,  and  appears  to  me  very  judicious. 

S  '  You  mar  all  with  this  starting.'  She  is  here  again 
alluding  to  the  terrors  of  Macbeth  when  the  Ghost  broke 
in  on  the  festivity  of  the  banquet. 

9  '  My  mind  she  has  mated.'  Mated,  or  amated, 
from  Tnatte,  old  French,  signified  to  overcome,  coa 
fouttd,  ditmay,  or  make  afraid. 
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SCENE  II.  7^  Coun/ry  near  Dunsinane.  Etiter, 
with  Drum  and  Colourf,  Mekteth,  Cithmess, 
Asens,  Lej«ox,  and  Soldiers. 

Mtnt.    The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by 
Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Siward,'  and  the  good  Macduff. 
Revenges  burn  in  them :  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  grim  alarm, 
Excite  the  mortified  man.^ 

Ang.  Near  Biroam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them  ;  that  way  are  they  coming. 

Cath.  Who  knows,  if  Dooalbain  be  with  his  bro- 
ther? 

£.^71.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not :  I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry  ;  there  is  Siward's  son. 
And  many  unrough*  youths,  tlidt  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Ment.  What  does  the  tyrant  ? 

Cath.  Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies : 
Some  say,  he's  mad  ;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury  :  but,  for  certain, 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Ang.  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith>breach  ; 
Those  he  commands,  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  in  love :  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment.  Who  then  shall  blame 

His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil,  and  start, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself,  for  being  there  t* 

Cath.  Well,  march  we  on. 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  ow'd : 
Meet  we  the  medecin*  of  the  sickly  weal ; 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge, 
£ach  drop  of  us. 

Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs. 

To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Bimam. 

[^Exatnt,  marching. 

SCENE  III.    Dunsinane.    A  Room  in  the  Cattle. 
£n/er  Macbeth,  Doctor,  and  Attendants. 

Jtfacft.  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;   let  them  fly 

all ; 
Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Duiuinane, 
I  cannot  taint  witli  fear.    What's  the  boy  Malcolm  ! 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  ?  The  spirits  that  know 
All  mortal  conseouence,  have  uronounc'd  me  thus  : 
Fear  not,  Macbeth  ;  no  man,  iJuitU  bom  of  tooman, 
Shalt  e'er  have  power  upon  thee.  Thsn  fly,  false 

thanes. 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures  :* 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sagg'  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

1  Duncan  had  two  sons  by  his  wire,  who  was  the 
daughter  ol'  Sitoard,  Earl  of  Xorlkuniberland. — H«- 
linshed. 

a  Bt  Me  mortified  man  is  meant  a  religious  man  ; 
one  who  has  mortified  his  passions,  is  dead  to  the  world, 
has  abandoned  it,  and  all  the  affairs  ofit ;  an  ascetic. 

8  '  And  many  unrough  youths.'  This  odd  expres- 
sion means  smoolh-faced,  unbearded. 

4  i.  e.  when  all  the  I'aculiies  of  (he  mind  are  employ- 
ed in  self-condemnation. 

5  The  medecin.  the  physician.  In  the  Winter's  Tale, 
Camillo  is  called  by  Peruita  '  the  wi«df  cm  of  our  house.' 

6  Shakspeare  derived  this  thought  Trom  Holinshed: 
.— '  The  Scottish  people  before  had  no  knowledg^e  of  nor 
understanding  of^  fine  fare  or  riotous  surfeit ;  yet  after 
Ihey  had  once  tasted  the  sweet  (misoned  bait  thereof,' 
Ice.  '  those  supartluitjes  which  came  into  the  realme  of 
Scotland  with  Englishmen.'— ifi«r.  of  SeoUand,  p.  179. 

7  To  ear,  or  swag,  is  to  hang  down  by  iu  own 
weight,  or  by  an  overload. 

fl    cream-fao'J  toon.'  This  word,  which  si?iiifles 

a  base  abjrrt  felloir,  Is  now  only  used  in  arolland  ;  it 
was  formerly  common  in  Knglaiul,  but  spelt  /t»irn,  antl 
U  justly  coi\»idered  by  Home  Tooke  as  the  past  parti- 
ciple  ol  (0  lotc  ar  abaaa.    Lowt  bu  the  same  origin. 


Enter  a  Servant. 
The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd  loon  " 
Where  gotl'st  thou  that  goose  look? 

Serv.  There  is  ten  thouBWid 

Macb.  Geese,  villain  7 

iS^erv.  Soldiers,  sir. 

Macb.  €rO,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fear, 
Thou  lily-liver'd  boy.     What  soldiers,  patch  ?* 
Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.'"    What  soldiers,  whey- 
face  ? 

Serv.  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 

Macb.  Take  thy  face  hence. — Seyton  ! — ^I    UB 
sick  at  heart, 
When  I  behold — Seyton,  I  say  I — This  push 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disscat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long  enoutjh :  my  way  of  life 
Is  iall'n  into  the  sear,'*  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  firiends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 
Which  the  poor  ijcart  wotild  fain  deny,  but  dare  not. 
Seyton ! 

Enter  Settow. 

Sey.  What  is  your  gracious  pleasure  ? 

AlaeA.  What  news  more  ? 

Sey.  AU  is  confirm'd  my  lord,  which  was  r*r 
ported. 

Macb.  I'll  fight,  till  firom  my  bones  my  flesh  b« 
hack'd. 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Sn.  'Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Afocfr.  ril  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr'*  the  country  round  ; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.— Give  me  mice  ar- 

mour. 
How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 

Doct.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord. 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macb.  Cure  her  of  that  • 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd  ;*' 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow  ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain  ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stuflT'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuflT, 
Which  wei({hs  upon  the  heart '/ 

Doct.  Therein  the  patient 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

3taeb.   Throw  physic  to  the  dogs,   Pll  none  of 
it: — 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on  ;  give  me  my  stafi':'^ 
Seyton,  send  out. — Doctor,  the  thanes  fly  from  me  : 
Come,  sir,  despatch  : — If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,'*  find  her  disease, 


B  Patch,  an  appellation  of  contempt,  sigaifylng  fool 
or  lou>  wretch. 

10  i.  e.  they  infect  others  who  see  them  with  cow- 
ardice. In  King  Henry  V.  tlie  King  says  to  the  conspi- 
rators. '  Your  cheeks  are  paper.' 

11  Sear  is  dry,  u-ilhered.  We  have  the  same  ezpra*. 
sion  and  sentiment  iu  Spenser's  Pastorals  : — 

'  Also  my  lustful  leaf  is  drie  and  stare.^ 
For  '  icay  of  life'  Johnston  would  read  'May  of  life  ;'  in 
whkh  he  was  followed  by  Stcevens  and  others.  War- 
burton  contended  for  the  original  reading,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mason.  At  a  subsequent  period  Steevens 
acquitusced  in  the  propriety  of  the  old  reading,  way  oj 
life,  which  he  intenirets,  with  his  predecessors,  eoMrse 
or  progress.  Malone  followed  the  same  trace  The 
fact  is  that  these  ingenious  writers  have  Bistakea  the 
phrase,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  sUnpla 
periphrasis  for  life. 

Vi  i.  e.  s»^wrlne  country  roimd. 

IS  The  following  vary  remarkable  passage  in  the  Am- 
adigl  of  Bernardo  Tasso,  whii:h  bears  a  striking  ressai- 
blance  to  the  word.,  of  Macbeth,  was  Oral  poiUM  oat  fai 
Mr.  Weber's  edition  of  Kurd  :— 

*  Ma  chi  puote  con  erlie,  od  argomerai 
Ouarir  I'mfermita  del  imelicuo :' 

Cant,  xxxvi.  Sf.  87. 

14  To  east  the  water  was  the  empiric  phraas  (br  tmi 
ing  out  disorders  by  ihs  inspection  of  urins. 
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And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again. — Pull't  off,  I  say. — 
What  rhubarb,  senna,'  or  what  purgative  drug, 
Would  scour  tliese  English  hence  7 — Hearest  thou 
of  them '! 

Doct.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  your  royal  preparation 
Alakes  us  hear  something. 

Macb.  Bring  it  after  me. 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane, 

Till  Bimara  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.  [Exit. 

Doct.  Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clear, 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.       [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.  Country  near  Dunsinane  :  A  Wood 
in  view.  Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Mal- 
colm, Old   Si  WARD   and  his   Son,  Macduff, 

MCNTETU,  C  ATHNESS,  AkGUS,  LeNOX,  RoSSE, 

and  Soldiers,  marching. 

MaL  Cousins,  I  hope  the  days  are  near  at  hand 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

Menu  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siw.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  ? 

Ment.  The  wood  of  Bimam. 

Mai.  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough,* 
And  bear't  before  him ;   thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

SiiD.  We  learn  no  other,  but  the  confident  tyrant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  before't. 

JMal.  'Tis  his  main  hope  : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given,' 
Both  more  and  less*  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Siw.  The  time  approaches, 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe.* 
Thoughts  Speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate ; 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate  :' 
Towards  which,  advance  the  v»ar.' 

[Exeurtt,  marching. 

SCENE  V.     Dunsinane.  JVithin  the  Castle.   En. 

ter,  unth  Drums  and  Colours,  Macbeth,  Sey- 

Tox,  and  Soldiers. 

Maco.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls  ; 
The  cry  is  stiU,  l^hey  come :  Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie, 
Till  famine  and  the  ague,  eat  them  up  : 
Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 
We  might  have  met  theih  dareful,  beard  to  beard. 
And  beat  them  backv/ard  home.      What  is  that 
noise  ?  [A  cry  witJun,  of  women. 


1  '  What  rhubarb,  senna.'  The  old  copy  reads  cyme. 
The  emendation  is  Rowe's. 

2  A  similar  incident  is  recorded  by  Olaus  Magnus,  in 
his  Northern  History,  lib.  vii.  cap.  xx.  De  Strategemate 
Hachonis  per  Frondes. 

3  '  For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given.'  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  that  we  should  read  : — 

' where  there  is  a  vantage  to  be  gone.'' 

i.  e.  where  there  is  an  opportunity  to  be  gone,  all  ranks 
desert  him.    We  might- perhaps  read  : — 

• where  there  is  advantage  to  be  gained;' 

and  the  sense  would  be  nearly  similar,  with  less  vio- 
lence to  the  text  of  the  old  copy. 

4  i.  e.  Greater  and  less,  or  high  and  low,  those  of  all 
ranks. 

5  '  What  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe.' 
I  think,  with  Mason,  that  Siward  only  means  to  say,  in 
more  pompous  language,  that  the  time  approached 
which  was  to  decide  their  fate. 

6  Arbitrate,  determine. 

7  It  has  been  understood  that  local  rhymes  were  in- 
troduced in  plays  to  afford  an  actor  the  advantage  of  a 
more  pointed  exit,  or  to  close  the  scene  with  additional 
force.  Yet,  whatever  might  be  Shakspeare's  motive  for 
continuing  such  a  practice,  he  often  seems  immediately 
to  repent  of  it :  and  in  this  tragedy,  as  in  other  places, 
has  repeatedly  counteracted  it  by  hemisticha,  which  de> 
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Sey.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord. 

Macb.  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears  : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek  ;  and  my  fell*  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't :  I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors  ; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaught'rous  thoughts, 
Cannot  once  start  me. — ^Wherefore  was  that  cry? 

Sey.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macb.  She  should  have  died  hereafter ; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.* 
To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time  ;"' 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fix)ls 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candle  ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  u)K>n  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 

Signifying  nothing. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue  ;  thy  story  quickly. 

Miss.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  shall  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw, 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Macb.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess.  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Bimam,  and  anon,  methought. 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macb.  Liar  and  slave !'  • 

Mess.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  iPt  be  not  ao  : 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming  ; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove.  ■   * 

Macb.  If  thou  spcak'st  false^  _ 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  cling' '  thee  :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pall  in  resolution  ;  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend, 
That  lies  like  truth  :   Fear  not,  till  Bimam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane  ; — and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane. — Arm,  arm,  and  out!— 
If  this,  which  he  avouches,  does  appear. 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  t'irrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun, 
And  wish  the  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone.— • 
Ring  the  alarum-bell : — Blow,  wind  !  come,  wrack ! 
At  least  we'll  die  with  harness"  on  our  back. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.  The  same.  A  Plain  before  the  Caa 
tie.  Enter  with  Drums  and  Colours,  Malcolm, 
Old  Siward,  Macduff,  ^c  and  their  Army, 
with  Boughs, 

Mai.  Now  near    enough ;    your   leavy  screeng 
throw  down, 


stroy  the  effect,  and  defeat  the  supposed  purpose  of  the 
antecedent  couplets. 

8  '  —  my  fell  of  hair,'  my  hairy  part,  my  capililitfum. 
Fell  is  skin,  properly  a  sheep's  skin  with  the  wool  on  it. 

9  '  There  would  nave  been  a  time  for  such  a  word.' 
Macbeth  might  mean  that  there  would  have  been  a  more 
convenient  time  for  such  a  word,  for  such  intelligence. 
By  o  word  certainly  more  than  a  single  one  was  meant. 

10  '  The  last  syllable  of  recorded  time'  seems  to  sig- 
nify the  utmost  period  fixed  in  the  decrees  of  heaven  for 
the  period  of  life.  The  record  of  futurity  is  indeed  no 
accurate  expression ;  but  as  we  only  know  transactions, 
past  or  present,  the  language  of  men  affords  no  term  for 
the  volumes  of  prescience  in  which  future  events  may 
be  supposed  to  be  written. 

U  ['  Striking  him '1  says  the  stage  direction  in  the 
margin  of  all  the  modern  editions  :  but  this  stage  direc- 
tion is  not  in  the  old  copies  :  it  was  first  interpolated  by 
Rowe  ;  and  is  now  omiued  on  the  suggestion  of  the  lata 
Mr.  Kemblc.  See  his  Essay  on  Macbeth  and  King 
Richard  III.  Lond.  1817,  p.  111. 

12  To  cling,  in  the  northern  counties,  sis^nifies  to 
shrivel,  wither,  or  dry  up.  Clung-wood  is  woodof  which 
the  sap  is  entirely  uried  or  spenL  The  same  idea  is 
well  expressed  by  Pope  in  his  version  of  the  nineteenth 
Iliad,  166:— 

'  Clung  with  dry  famine,  and  with  toils  declin'd.* 

13  Harness,  armour. 
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MACBETH. 


Act  V 


And  show  like  those  you  are : — You,  worthy  uncle, 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  ri^t  noble  son. 
Lead  our  first  battle :   worthy  MacdufT,  and  we. 
Shall  take  upon  us'  what  else  remains  to  do, 
According  to  our  order. 

Siw.  Fare  you  well.— 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night, 
Liet  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Macd,  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak ;   give  them 
all  breath. 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

[Exeuvt,    Alarums  conlinued. 

SCENE  VII.      The.  same.    .Another  part  of  the 
Plain.    Enter  Macbeth. 
Mach.  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake  ;  I  cannot  fly. 
But,  bearlike,  I  must  fight  the  course.* — ^What's  he, 
That  was  not  bom  of  woman  ?  Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  Young  SiWARD. 

Yo.  Siw.  What  is  thy  name  ? 
Maeb.  Thou'lt  be  afraid  to  bear  it. 

Yo.  Siw.  No  ;  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hot- 
ter name 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 

Maeb.  My  name's  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Siw.  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce 
a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Maeb.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Yo.  Siw.  Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant ;  with  my 
sword 
I'll  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st. 

[Theyjight,  and  Young  Si  ward  is  dmn. 
Mach.  Thou  wast  born  of  woman.^ 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 
Brandish'd  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  born.    [ExiL 
Alarums.    Enter  Macduff. 
Macd.  That  way  the  noise  is: — Tyrant  show 
thy  face : 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  wliose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves  ;  either  ihou,  Macbeth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.  There  thou  shouid'st  be ; 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note, 
Seems  bruited  :'  Let  me  find  him,  fortune  ! 
And  more  I  beg  not,  [Exit.    Alarum. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Old  Siward. 
Siw.  This  way,  my  lord;— the  castle's  gently 
render'a  ; 
The  tyrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight ; 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war  ; 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours, 
And  little  ia  to  do. 

Mai.  We  have  met  with  foes 

Tliat  strike  beside  us. 

iSiito.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle. 

[Exeunt,    Alarum. 
Re-enter  Macbeth. 
Maeb,  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and 
die* 


1  The  first  folio  reads  upon's. 

3  '  But,  bearlike,  I  must  fight  the  course.'  Thiswas 
a  phrase  at  bear-baiting.  '  Also  you  shall  see  two  ten 
dog  courses  at  the  great  bear.' — Antipodes,  by  Brome. 

3  Bruited  ia  reported,  noised  abroad  ;  from  bruit,  Fr. 

4  '  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die.'  Al- 
luding probably  to  the  suicide  of  Cato  ofUtica. 

6  'My  voice  is  in  my  sword.'  Thus  Casca,  In  Julius 
Csssar : — 

'  Speak,  hands,  for  me.' 

6  '  The  intrenchant  air,^  the  air  which  cannot  be  cut 

7  'I  bear  a  charmed  life.'  In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
the  champion's  arms  being  ceremoniously  blessed,  earh 
took  an  onth  that  he  used  no  charmed  weapons.  Mac- 
beth, in  allusion  to  this  custom,  tells  Macduff  of  the  se- 
curity he  had  in  the  prediction  of  the  spirit. 

8  '  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense '  That 
tkt{ffle  with  ambiguous  expressions. 


On  mme  owt  Tword  ?  whiles  I  see  lives  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

He-enter  Macdum' 

Macd.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Maeb.  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee  : 
But  get  thee  back,  my  soul  b  too  much  charg'd 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  I  have  no  words. 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword ;'  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out !  [TheyfighL 

Maeb,  Thou  loscst  labour  : 

As  easy  mayst  thou  the  intrenchant  air* 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed : 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests  ; 
I  besir  a  charmed  life,'  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born. 

Macd.  Despair  thy  charm  ; 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  still  hast  serv'd. 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Maeb.  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so, 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man : 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 
That  palter*  with  us  in  a  double  sense  ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. — I'll  not  fight  with  thee. 

Mood.  Then  yield  thee,  coward. 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time. 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 
Painted  upon  a  pole  ;  and  underwrit, 
Here  may  you  set  the  lyratU, 

Maeb.  I'll  not  yield 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet, 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Btmam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  beingof  no  woman  bom, 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last :   Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield  ;  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn^'d  be  him  that  first  cries,  Hold,  enough,* 
[Exeunt,  fighting. 

Retreat.     Flourish.    Re-enter,  with  Drum  and  Co- 
lours, Malcolm,  Old  Siward,  Rosse,  Lenox, 
Angus,  Cathness,  Menteth,  and  Soldiers. 
Mai.  I  would,  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe  ar- 

riv'd. 
Siw.  Some  must  go  off:  and  yet,  by  these  I  see, 

So  great  a  dav  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 
Mai,  MacdufT  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son. 
Rosse.  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's 
debt; 

He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man : 

The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd 

In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 

But  like  a  man  he  died. 
Siw,  Then  he  is  dead  7 

Rosse.  Ay,  and  brought  ofi*  the  field  :  your  cause 
of  sorrow 

Must  not  be  measur'd  by  his  worth,  for  then 

It  hath  no  end. 

Siw.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  7 

Rosse.  Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siw.  Why  then,  God's  soldier  be  he  ! 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 

I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death :'" 

And  so  his  knell  is  knoU'd. 


9  To  cry  hold  !  was  the  word  of  yielding  (according 
to  Carew'e  Survey  of  Cornwall,  p.  74,)  that  is  when 
one  of  the  combatants  cries  so.  To  cry  hold!  when 
persons  were  fighting,  was  an  authoritative  way  of  eep 
arating  them,  according  to  the  old  military  laws.  Thifc 
is  shown  by  the  following  passage  proiluced  by  Mr 
Toilet :  it  declares  it  to  be  a  capital  offence  '  Whosoevel 
shall  strike  stroke  at  his  adversary,  either  in  the  heat 
or  otherwise,  if  a  third  do  cry  hold,  to  the  intent  to  part 
them.' — BeUay''s  Instr>ictions  for  the  Warx,  I.iP9. 

10  '  When  Siward,  the  manial  Earl  of  Northumber 
land,  understood  that  his  son,  whom  he  had  ^cnt  a^inst 
the  Scotchmen,  was  slain,  he  demanded  whctht-r  Ms 
wounds  were  in  the  fore  part  or  hinder  part  of  his  iKidr. 
When  it  was  answered,  "  in  the  fore  part ;"  he  ropli<*a, 
"  /  am  right  glad  ;  neither  wish  I  any  other  death  Is 
me  or  mine.*^—Camden''8  Remainet, 
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Mai.  He's  worth  more  sorrow, 

And  that  I'll  spend  for  him. 

Siw.  He's  worth  no  there  ; 

They  say,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score : 
And  so,  God  be  with  hun ! — ilere  comes  newer 
comfort. 

Re-enter  Macduff,  with  Macbeth's  Sead  on  a 
PokJ 
Macd.  Hail,  king!    for  so  thou  art;    Behold, 
where  stands 
The  usurper's  cursed  head :  the  time  is  free  : 
I  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl,' 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds  ; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine,— 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland! 
All.  Hail,  king  of  Scotland  ! 

[Flouriih. 
Mai.  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense'  of 
time, 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves. 
And  make  us  even  with  you.    My  thanes  ajid  kins- 
men, 
Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  nam'd.*    What's  more  to  do. 


1  These  words,  'on  a  pole,''  Mr.  Steeveiis  added  to 
the  stage  direction  from  the  Chronicle.  The  stage  di- 
rections of  the  players  are  often  incorrect,  and  some- 
times ludicrous. 

2  '  Tky  hiigdom''a  pearl,'  thy  kingdom's  wealth  or 
ornament.  Rowe  altered  this  to  peej-s,  without  authority. 

3  To  spend  an  expense  of  time  is,  it  is  true,  an  awk- 
ward expression,  yet  it  is  probably  correct ;  for,  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1,  Amipholusof  £phesu8 
says  *  This  jest  shall  cost  me  some  expmise.' 


Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time, — 
As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad. 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny  ; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiendlike  queen ; 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  life  ; — this,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place : 
So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one, 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  Scone. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt. 


THIS  play  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  propriety  of 
its  fictions,  and  solemnity,  grandeur,  and  variety  of  its 
action  ;  but  it  has  no  nice  discriminations  of  character: 
the  events  are  too  great  to  admit  the  influence  of  par- 
ticular dispositions,  and  the  course  of  the  action  neces- 
sarily determines  the  conduct  of  the  agents. 

The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  described ;  and  I 
know  not  whether  it  may  notl)e  said,  in  defence  of  some 
parts  which  now  seem  improbable,  that  in  Shakspeare's 
time  it  was  necessary  to  w^arn  credulity  against  vain 
and  illusive  predictions. 

The  passions  are  directed  to  their  true  end.  Lady 
Macbeth  is  merely  detested  ;  and  though  the  courage 
of  Macbeth  preserves  some  esteem,  yet  every  reader 
rejoices  at  his  fall.  JOHNSON. 


4  '  Malcolm,  immediately  after  his  coronation,  called 
a  parliament  at  Forfair ;  in  the  which  he  rewarded 
them  with  lands  and  livings  that  had  assisted  him 
against  Macbeth.  Manie  of  them  that  were  before 
thanes  were  at  this  time  made  earles  ;  as  Fife,  Menteith, 
AthoU,  Levenox,  Murrey,  Caithness,  Rosse,  and  Sx\- 
gUB.'—Holiiished's  History  of  Scotland,  p.  176. 


KING  JOHN. 


PRELIMINARY    REMARKS. 


'T'HIS  historical  play  was  founded  on  a  former  drama,  J 
-■■  entitled  '  The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  John,  King  of 
England,  with  the  Discoverie  of  King  Richard  Corde- 
lion's  base  Son,  vulgarly  named  the  Bastard  Fawcon- 
bridge  :  also  the  Death  of  King  John  at  Swinstead  Abbey. 
As  it  was  (sundry  times)  publikely  acted  by  the  Q.ueenes 
Majesties  Players  in  the  honourable  Cittie  of  London.' 
This  piece,  which  was  in  two  parts,  was  '  printed  at 
London  for  Sampson  Clarke,  1.591,'  without  the  author's 
name:  was  again  republished  in  1611,  with  the  letters 
W.  Sh.  in  the  title-page  ;  and  afterwards,  iti  1622,  with 
the  name  of  William  Shakspcare  at  length.  It  may  be 
found  by  the  curious  reader  among  the  '  Six  Old  Plays 
on  which  Shakspeare  founded,'  &c.  published  by  Mr. 
Steevcns  and  Mr.  Nichols  some  years  since. 

Shakspeare  has  followed  the  old  play  in  the  conduct 
of  its  plot,  and  has  even  adopted  some  of  its  lines.  The 
number  of  quotations  from  Horace,  and  similar  scrpps 
of  learning  scattered  over  this  motley  piece,  ascertain  it 
to  have  been  the  work  of  a  scholar.  It  contains  likewise 
a  quantity  of  rhyming  Latin  and  ballad  metre  ;  and,  in 
a  scene  where  the  Bastard  is  represented  as  plunder- 
ing a  monastery,  there  are  strokes  of  humour  which, 
from  their  particular  turn,  were  most  evidently  produced 
by  another  hand  than  that  of  Shakspeare.  Pope  attri- 
butes the  old  play  to  Shakspeare  and  Rowley  conjointly  ; 
but  we  know  not  on  what  foundation.  Dr.  Farmer 
thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  Rowley  wrote  the  old  play  ; 
and  when  Shakspeare's  play  was  called  for,  and  could 
not  be  procured  from  the  players,  a  piratical  bookseller 
reprinted  the  old  one  under  his  name. 

Though,  as  Johnson  observes.  King  John  is  not 
'written  with  the  utmost  power  of  Shakspeare,'  yet  it 
has  parts  of  preeminent  pathos  and  beauty,  and  charac- 
ters highly  interesting  drawn  with  great  force  and  truth. 
The  scene  between  John  and  Hubert  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  masterly  and  striking  which  our  poet  ever 
penned.  The  secret  workings  of  the  dark  and  turbulent 
soul  of  the  usurper,  ever  shrinking  from  the  full  de- 
velopement  of  his  own  bloody  purpose,  the  artful  expres- 
sions of  grateful  auacbraeiu  by  which  he  wias  Hubert  to 


do  the  deed,  and  the  sententious  brevity  of  the  close, 
manifest  that  consummate  skill  and  wonderful  know- 
ledge of  human  character  which  are  to  be  found  in 
Shakspeare  alone.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  that 
heart-rending  scene  between  Hubert  and  Anhur .'  a 
scene  so  deeply  affecting  the  soul  with  terror  and  pity, 
that  even  the  sternest  bosom  must  melt  into  tears  ;  it 
would  perhaps  be  too  overpowering  for  the  feelings, 
were  it  not  for  the  '  alleviating  influence  of  the  innocence 
and  artless  eloquence  of  the  poor  child.'  His  death 
afterwards,  when  he  throws  himself  from  the  prison 
walls,  excites  the  deejjest  commiseration  for  his  hapless 
fate.  The  maternal  grief  of  Constance,  moving  the 
haughty  unbending  soul  of  a  proud  queen  and  affection- 
ate mother  to  the  very  confines  of  the  most  hopeless 
despair,  bordering  on  madness,  is  no  less  finely  con- 
ceived, than  sustained  by  language  of  the  most  impas- 
sioned and  vehement  eloquence.  How  exquisitely 
beautiful  are  the  following  lines; — 

'  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child ; 
Lies  In  his  bed  ;  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form ; 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief.' 
Shakspeare  has  judiciously  preserved  the  character 
of  the  Bastard  Faulconbridge,  which  was  furnished  him 
by  the  old  play,  to  alleviate  by  his  comic  humour  the 
poignant  grief  excited  by  the  too  painful  events  of  the 
tragic  part  of  the  play.    Faulconbridge  is  a  favourite 
with  every  one :  he  is  not  only  a  man  of  wit,  but  an 
heroic  soldier ;  and  we  lean  toward  him  from  the  first 
for  the  good  humour  he  displays  in  his  litigation  with 
his  brother  respecting  the  succession  to  his  supposed 
father :—  *^' 

'  Ho  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur  de  Lion's  face, 
The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet !' 
This  bespeaks  our  favour  toward  him  :  his  courage, 
his  wit,  and  his  frankness  secure  it. 

Schlegel  has  remarked  that,  in  this  play,  '  the  politl 
cal  and  warlike  even's  are  dressed  out  with  solemn 
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pomp,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  poasess  but  little 
true  grandeur.  The  falsehood  and  selfishness  of  the 
monarch  are  evident  in  the  style  of  (he  manifesto ; 
conventional  dignity  is  most  indispensable  when  per- 
sonal dignity  is  wanting.  Faulconbridge  ridicules  the 
secret  springs  of  politics  without  disapproving  them,  but 
frankly  confesses  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  make  his 


fortune  by  similar  mean*,  and  wishes  rather  to  brtmf 
to  the  deceivers  than  the  deceived.'  Our  commiseration 
is  a  little  excited  for  the  fallen  and  degraded  monarch 
toward  the  close  of  the  play.  The  death  of  the  king 
and  his  previous  suiTering  are  not  among  the  least  im- 
pressive parts ;  they  carry  a  pointed  moral. 
Malone  places  the  date  of  the  composition  in  1596. 


PERSONS   REPRESENTED. 


Kino  John: 

Prince  Henry,  Ids  Son;  aJlenmrdsKin^  Henry  IH. 

Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  Son  of  Geffrey,  late 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  the  elder  Brother  ©/"King  John. 

William  Mareshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

GEFFREy  FiTZ-PETER,  Earl  of  Essex,  chief  Jus- 
ticiary of  England. 

William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

Robert  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 

HlTBERT  DE  BtTROH,  Cluimberlain  to  the  Kinff. 

Robert  Fadlconbridoe,  Son  of  Sir  Robert 
Faulconbridge  : 

Philip  Faulconbridge,  Mi  Half-brother,  Bas- 
tard Son  to  King  Richard  the  First. 

James  Gurrev,  Servant  to  Lady  Faulconbridge. 

pETF.R  o/"Pomfret,  a  Prophet, 

Philip,  King  of  Franco. 

LiEWis,  the  Dauphin, 


Archduke  of  Austria 

Cardinal  Pandulph,  the  Pope''*  Ijegale. 

Meli7n,  a  French  Lord. 

Chatillon,   Ambassador  from  France   to  King 

John. 
Elinor,  the  IVxdow  of  Eling  Henry  U.  and  Mother 

of  King  John, 
Constance,  Mother  to  Arthur. 
Blanch,  liaughter  to  Alphonso,  King  of  Castilei 

and  Niece  to  King  John. 
LADr  Faulconbridge,  Mother  to  theBaalard  and 

Robert  Faulconbridge. 

Lords,  Ladies.  Citizens  q/* Anglers,  Sheriff,  Heralds^ 
Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  omI  other  Attend- 
ants. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  England,  and  sometimei  in 
France. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.     Northampton.     A  Room  of  State  in 

the  Palace.    jEn/erKiNO  John,  Queen  Elinor, 

Pembroke,  Essex,  Salisbury,  and  others,  with 

Chatillon. 

King  John. 
Now,  say,  Chatillon,  what  would  France  with  us  7 

Chat.  Thus,    after  greeting,   speaks  the  king  of 
France, 
In  my  behaviour,'  to  the  majesty. 
The  horrow'd  majesty  of  England  here. 

JSli.  A  strange  beginning  ; — borrow'd  maiesty  ! 

K.  John.  Silence,  good   moUier;   hear  tne  em- 
bassy. 

Chat.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geffrey's  son, 
Arthur  Piantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  tho  territories  ; 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Tuuraine,  Maine : 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword, 
Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles ; 
And  put  the  same  mto  young  Arthur's  hand, 
Thy  nephew,  and  rieht  royal  sovereign, 

K.  John.  What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this  7 

Chat.  The  proud  control'  of  fierce  and  bloody 
war, 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 

JT,  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood 
for  blood, 
Controlment  for  controlment :  so  answer  France. 

Chat.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from   my 
mouth. 
The  furthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

JT.  John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in 
peace : 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France  j 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there. 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard  : 


1  In  my  behaviour  probably  means  '  In  the  words  and 
action  I  am  now  going  to  use.' 
3  Control  here  means  constraint  or  compulaion, 

3  i.  e.  gloomy,  dismal. 

4  i.e.  conduct,  administration. 

6  Shakspeare  In  adopting  the  character  of  Philip 
Vaulconbrldgp  from  the  old  play,  proceeded  on  the  fol- 
lowing slight  hint : — 

'  Nuxt  them  n.  bastard  of  the  king's  deceas'd, 
A  bardie  wild-head,  rough  and  venturous.' 
The  character  U  corapouudcd  of  two  distinct  peraon- 


So,  hence  !   Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  vrrath, 
And  sullen'  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
.\n  honourable  conduct  let  him  have : — 
Pembroke,  look  to't  ;  Farewell,  Chatillon. 

[Ereunt  Chatillon  on/i  Pembroke. 

Eh.  What  now,  my  son  l  have  I  not  ever  said, 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease, 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world, 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  anight  nave  been  prevented  and  made  whole, 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love ! 
Which  now  the  manage*  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K.  John.  Our  strong  possession,  and  our   right 
for  us. 

Eli.  Your  strong  possession,  much  inor«  than 
your  right ; 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you,  and  me : 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear  : 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  shall  near 

Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  who 
whispers  Essex. 

Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  contro* 
versy. 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you, 
That  e'er  I  heard  :   Shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

IT,  John.  Let  them  approach. —      [Exit  SheriSl 
Our  abbies,  and  our  priories,  shall  pay 

Re-enter  Sheriff,  with  Robert  Faulconbridos, 

and  Philip,  hisbaxtard  Brother.^ 
This  expedition's  charge. — What  men  are  you  7 

Bast.  Your  faithful  subject,  I,  a  gentleman. 
Born  in  Northamptonshire  ;  and  eldest  son. 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge  ; 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Cceur-de-lion  knighted  in  ti»e  field. 

K.  John,  What  art  thou  ? 

ages.  '  Sub  illius  temporis  curriculo  Falca-nius  d4 
Brenlr.  Neusteriensis,  et  spiu-iiis  ex  parte  matris,  atque 
Bastardus,  qui  in  vili  jumento  niamicstn  ad  Rceis  paulo 
ante  clientelam  desccnderat.'  Mathev  Pans. — Ho» 
linshed  says  that  '  Richard  I.  had  a  natural  son  named 
Philip,  who,  In  the  year  following,  killed  the  Viscount 
de  Limoges  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  father.'  Perhaps 
the  name  of  Faulconbridge  was  suggested  by  the  foN 
lowing  passage  in  the  continuation  n(  Harding's  Chro* 
nicle,  154S,  fol.  94,  6 :— '  One  FmUeonbndge,  th'  eri« 
of  Kent  his  bastarde,  a  stoute-beaited  man.' 
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Rob,  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Faulcon- 
bridge. 

K.  John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  seems. 

Bast.  'Aost  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king, 
That  is  well  known ;   and,  as  I  think,  one  father : 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother  ; 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 

Eli.  Out  on  thee,  rude  man !   thou  dost  shame 
thy  mother. 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast.  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it ; 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine  ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year  ; 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land ! 

K.  John.    A   good  blunt  fellow : — Why,  being 
younger  born. 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slander'd  me  with  bastardy  : 
But  whe'r'  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no,_ 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head ; 
But,  that  I  arn  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me !) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  Sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both. 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him  ;— 

0  old  Sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent 
us  here  ! 

Eli.  He  hath  a  trick"  of  Coeur-de-lion's  face, 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him: 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  ihe  targe  composition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts, 

And  finds  them  perfect  Richard. Sirrah,  speak. 

What  doth  move  vou  to  claim  your  brother's  land; 

Bnnt.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  father  ; 
With  that  half  face  would  he  have  all  my  land : 
A  half-faced  groat*  five  hundred  pound  a  year! 

Rob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  liv'd, 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much  ; — 

Bast.  Well,  sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land; 
Your  tale  must  be  how  he  employ'd  my  mother. 

Rob.  And  once  desj)atch'd  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor, 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time  : 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojourn'd  at  my   ather's ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  shame  to  speak  : 
But  truth  is  truth  ;  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores* 
Between  my  father  and  ray  mother  lay 
(As  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself,) 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeain'd 
His  lands  to  me  ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death, 
That  this  my  mother's  son  was  none  of  his ; 
And,  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine, 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 


•1  Whether. 

2  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  trick  generally  in  the 
sense  of  '  a  peculiar  air  or  casl  of  countenance  or  fea- 
ture.' 

3  The  poet  makes  Faulconbridge  allude  to  the  silver 
groats  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  which  had  on 
them  a  half-face  or  profile.  In  the  reign  of  John  there 
were  no  groat3  at  all,  the  first  being  coined  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III. 

4  This  13  Homeric,  and  is  thus  rendered  by  Chapman 
in  the  first  IUlwI  : — 

' hills  enow,  and  farre.resounding  seas 

Powre  out  their  shades  and  deepes  betweene.' 

5  i.  e.  '  this  is  a  decisive  argument.' 

6  Lord  of  thy  presence  means  possessor  of  thy  own 
digJiified  and  manly  appearance,  resembling  thy  great 
progenitor. 

7  Sir  Robert  his  for  '  Sir  Robert's  ;'  his,  according  to 
a  mistaken  notion  formerly  received,  being  the  sign  of 
the  geoitive  case. 


K.  John,  Sirrah,  your  brother  in  legitimate  ; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him: 
And,  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers  ; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son, 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  his  ? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world  ; 
In  sooth,  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's, 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him  ;  nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him  :  This  concludes,'— 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir  ; 
Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Rob.  Shall  then  my  father's  will  be  of  no  force, 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his? 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  sir. 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  rae,  as  I  think. 

Eli,  Whether  hadst  thou  rather, — be  a  Faulcon- 
bridge, 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land ; 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence,"*  and  no  land  beside  ? 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape, 
And  I  had  his.  Sir  Robert  his,'  like  him : 
And  if  my  legs  were  too  such  riding-rods, 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stulf'd  ;  my  face  so  thin. 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  slick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say.  Look,  where  three-farthings* 

goes  I 
And,  to'  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land, 
'Would,  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place, 
I'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face ; 
I  would  not  be  sir  Nob' "  in  any  case. 

Eli.  I  like  thee  well ;  Wilt  thou  forsake  thy  fortune, 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I'll  take  my 
chance : 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence,  and  'tis  dear.— 
Madam,  I'll  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Eli.  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

K.  John.  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Ba.<tt.  Philip,  my  liege  ;  so  is  my  name  begun  ; 
Philip,  good  old  Sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 

IC.  John.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whose 
form  thou  bear'st : 
Kneel  thou  down,  Philip,  but  arise"  more  great: 
Arise,  Sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet.'* 

Bast.  Brother,  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me  your 
hand  ; 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land : 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour  by  night  or  day, 
When  I  was  got,  Sir  Robert  was  away.' 

Eli.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet  !— 
I  am  iny  grandame,  Richard  ;  call  me  so. 

Bast.  Madam,   by  chance,   but   not  by    truth : 
What  though  ? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right. 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch  :'* 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by  night ; 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch  : 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot ; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

8  Queen  Elizabeth  coined  threepenny,  threehalf- 
penny,  and  threefarthing  pieces  ;  these  pieces  all  had 
her  head  on  the  obverse,  and  some  of  them  a  rose  on 
the  reverse.  Being  of  silver,  they  were  extremely  thin; 
and  hence  the  allusion.  The  roses  stuck  in  the  ear,  or 
in  a  lock  near  it,  were  generally  of  rihbon  ;  but  Burton 
says  that  it  was  once  the  fashion  to  stick  real  flowers  in 
the  ear.  Some  gallants  had  their  ears  bored  and  wore 
their  mistresses'  silken  shoestrings  in  them. 

9  To  his  shape,  i.  e.  tw  addition  to  it.         10  Robcit 
11  The  okl  copy  reads  rise. 

li  Planla^enet  was  not  a  family  name,  but  a  nick- 
name, by  which  a  grandson  of  Geoffrey,  the  first  Earl 
of  Anjou,  was  distinguished,  from  his  wearing  a  broom- 
stalk  in  his  bonnet. 

13  These  expressions  were  common  in  the  Ome  of 
Shakspeafe  for  being:  born  out  of  wedlock. 
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K.  John,  Go,  Faulconbridge  ;  now  hast  thou  thy 
desire, 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire,— 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard  ;  we  must  speed 
For  France,  for  France  ;  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

Bast.  Brother,  adieu  ;  Good  fortune  come  to  thee ! 
For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesty. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Bastard. 
A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was  ; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady :— — 
Good  den,^  Sir  Richard, — God-a-mera/,  follow  ;— 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I'll  call  him  Peter: 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names  ; 
'Tis  too  respective,'^  and  too  sociable, 
For  your  conversion.'     Now  your  traveller,*— 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess  ;> 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  suffic'd, 
Why>  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 

Mv  picked  man  of  countries  :' My  dear  dr 

(Thus,  leaning  on  my  elbow,  I  begin,) 

/  xhcdl  beseech  you — That  is  question  now ; 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  A  B  C-book : — * 

O  sir,  says  answer,  at  your  best  command  ; 

JLl  your  employment ;  at  your  tervice,  sir  : 

^o,  sir,  says  question,  I,  sweet  sir,  at  yours ; 

And^  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment ; 

And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyrenean,  and  tne  river  Po,) 

It  draws  towards  supper  in  conclusion  so. 

But  this  is  worshipful  society. 

And  fits  the  mounting  spirit,  like  myself: 

For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time, 

That  doth  not  smack  of  observation  :' 

(And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack,  or  no  ;) 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device. 

Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement ; 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth  : 

Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive, 

Tet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn  ; 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising.— 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riding  robes  ? 

What  woman-post  is  this  ?  hath  she  no  husband, 

That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her  ?* 

JEnter  Lady  Faulcoitbridoe  ontf  James 

GaRWEY. 

O  me  !  it  is  my  motlier ; — How  now,  good  lady  ? 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 
AadV  F.  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother  7  where 
is  he, 
That  holds  m  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  7 


1  Good  evenine. 

3  Respective  does  not  here  mean  retpeetful,  as  the 
commentators  have  explained  it,  but  eontiderative,  re- 
gardful. 

8  Change  of  condition. 

4  h  is  said,  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  that  <  a 
traveller  is  a  good  thing  after  dinner.'  In  that  age  of 
newly  excited  curiosity,  one  of  the  entertainments  at 
great  tables  seems  to  have  been  the  discourse  of  a  travel- 
ler. To  use  a  toothpick  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  travelled  man  who  affected  foreign 
fashions. 

6  '  At  my  worship's  mess'  means  at  that  part  of  the 
tabic  where  I,  as  a  Icnighl,  shall  be  placed.  See  note 
on  All's  Well  that  Kiids  Well,  Act  i.  Sc.  3.— 'Your 
ttorthip'  was  the  regular  address  to  a  Icnight  or  esquire, 
in  Shakspeare's  time,  as  '  your  honour^  was  to  a  lord. 

6  My  picked  man  of  cmmtries  may  be  equivalent  to 
mi/  travelled  fop  :  picked  generally  signified  affected, 
over  nice,  or  curious  in  dress.  Conquisiie  is  explained 
in  the  dictionaries  exquisitely,  pikedly  :  so  that  our 
modern  exquisites  and  dandies  are  of  the  same  rare. 

7  An  ABC  or  absey-book,  as  it  was  then  called,  is  a 
catechism. 

8  i.  e.  he  Is  accounted  but  a  mean  man,  In  the  pre- 
sent age,  who  docs  not  show  l>y  his  dresn,  deportment, 
and  talk,  that  he  has  travelled  and  made  observations 
in  foreign  countries. 

9  Shakspeare  probably  meant  to  Insinuate  that  a 
woman  who  travels  about  like  a  post  was  likely  to  horn 
her  husband. 

10  Colbrand  was  a  Danish  giant,  whom  Ouy  of  War- 


fast.  My  brother  Robert  7  old  Sir  Robert's  son  7 
Colbrand  the  giant,"  that  same  mighty  man  7 
Is  it  Sir  Robert's  son,  that  you  seek  so  ? 

Lady  F.  Sir  Robert's  son!  Ay,thou  unreverend  boy 
Sir  Robert's  son !  Why  scorn  st  thou  at  Sir  Robert  7 
He  is  Sir  Robert's  son  ;  and  so  art  thou. 

Bast.  James    Gurney,  wilt  thou  give   us   leave 
awhile  I 

Chtr.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

Bast.  Philip  7 — sparrow  !  • ' — James, 

There's  toys  abroad  ;  >  ^  anon  I'll  tell  thee  more. 

[Exit  GuKircr. 
Madam,  I  was  not  old  Sir  Robert's  son ; 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good  Friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast : 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well ;  Marry,  (to  confess  !) 
Could  he  get  me  ?  Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it ; 
We  know  his  handy- work: — Therefore,  good  mother, 
To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  these  limbs  7 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy  brother  too 
That   for   thine   own  gain   should'st  defend   mina 

honour  ? 
What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave  7 

Bast.  Knight,  knight,  good  mother, — Basilisco 
Uke:'^ 
What !  I  am  dubb'd ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  Sir  Robert's  son  ; 
I  have  iisclaiin'd  Sir  Robert,  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  nie  Itnow  my  father; 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope  ;  Who  was  it.  mother  7 

Laily  F.  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulconbridge? 

Bast.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

Lady  F.  King  lUchard  .CaBur«de-lion  was   th/ 
father ; 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduc'd 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed  ;        ■ 
Heaven,  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge  ! 
Thou  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence. 
Which  was  so  strongly  urg'd,  past  my  defence. 

Bast.  Now,  by  this  light.  Were  I  to  get  again, 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
And  so  doth  yours  ;  your  fault  was  not  your  folly  : 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose,— 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love, — 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts,'* 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  (or  my  father ! 


wick  discomfited  in  the  presence  of  Ring  Athelstan.  The 
History  of  Guv  was  a  popular  book  in  the  poet's  age. 
Oraytrin  has  descrit>ed  the  combat  very  pompously  in 
his  Polyolbion. 

11  The  Bastanl  means  '  Philip  .'  Do  you  take  me  for 
a  sparrow .''  The  sparrow  was  called  Philip  from  its 
note,  which  was  supposed  to  hare  some  resemblance  to 
that  word,  'phipphip  the  sparrows  as  they  fly." — Lyly^s 
Mother  Bombie. 

12  i.  e.  rumours,  idle  reports. 

13  This  is  a  piece  of  satire  on  the  stupid  old  drama  of 
Soliman  and  Perseda,  printed  in  1599,  which  had  proba- 
bly become  the  butt  for  stase  sarcasm.  In  this  piece 
there  is  a  bragging  cowardly  knight  called  Basiliscix 
His  pretension  to  valour  is  so  blown  and  seen  through 
that  Piston,  a  buffoon  servant  in  the  play,  jumps  urmn 
his  back,  and  will  not  disengage  him  till  he  makes 
Basilisco  swear  upon  his  dagger  to  the  contents,  and  in 
the  terms  he  dictates  ;  thus  : — 

Bas.  O,  I  swear,  I  swear. 

Pist.  By  the  contents  of  this  Made,— 

Bas.  By  the  contents  of  this  blade, — 

Pist.  I,  the  aforesaid  Basilico — 

Bas.  I.  the  aforesaid  Basilico, — knight,  good  fellow, 

knight. 
Pist.  Knave,  good  fellow,  knare. 

14  Shakspeare  alludes  to  the  fabulous  history  of  King 
Richard  I.  which  says  that  he  derived  his  appellation  oi 
Cceur  de  Lion  from  having  plucked  out  a  lion's  heart, 
to  whose  fury  he  had  been  exposed  by  the  Duke  ot 
.Austria  for  having  slain  his  son  with  a  blow  of  his  flat 
The  story  is  related  in  several  of  the  old  chronicles,  aa 
well  as  in  the  old  metrical  romance. 


SCKiTK   I. 


KING  JOHN. 


Who  lives  and  dares  but  say,  thou  didst  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  I'll  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  km  ; 

And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot, 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin  : 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies  ;  I  say,  'twas  not. 

[£xeunt. 


ACT  II. 
SCENE  I.  France.  Before  the  IValls  of  Angiers. 
Enter,  an  one  side,  the  Archduke  0/ Austria,'  and 
Forces;  on  the  other,  Philip,  King  of  France, 
and  Forces;  Lewis,  Constance,  Arthok,  and 
Atiend4nts. 

Lew.  Before  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Austria. — 
Arthur,  that  great  forerunner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart. 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave  : 
And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity. 
At  our  importance,*  hither  is  he  come. 
To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf; 
And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John  : 
Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 
Arth.  God  shall  forgive  you  Coeur-de-lion's  death, 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life, 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  win^s  of  war 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love  : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  duke. 

Litw.  A  noble  boy !  Who  would  not  do  thee  right  ? 
Aust.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss, 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love  ; 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return. 
Till  Angiers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac'd  shore. 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides, 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders. 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main, 
Thai  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes, 
Even  till  that  utmost  corner  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  for  her  king  :   till  then,  fair  boy, 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Const.  O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's 
thanks, 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength. 
To  make  a  more'  requital  to  your  love. 
Aitst.  The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs,  that  lift  their 
swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 

K.  Phi.  Well  then,  to  work  ;  our  cannon  shall 
be  bent 

Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town. 

Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline, 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages  :* — 
We'll  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones. 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood, 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Const.  Slav  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy. 
Lest  unadvis'd  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood : 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war : 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood, 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

Enter  Chatillon. 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady ! — lo,  upon  thy  wish, 
O'lr  messenger  Chatillon  is  arriv'd. — 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord. 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee  ;  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege. 


And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands, 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms  j  the  adverse  winds. 
Whose  leisure  I  have  staid,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I : 
His  marches  are  expedient'  to  this  to*n. 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 
An  Ate,^  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife  : 
With  her  her  niece,  the  Lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceas'd  : 
And  all  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land, — 
R»sh,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries. 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens, — 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 
Than  now,  the  English  bottoms  have  waft'  o'er, 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  scath"  in  Christendom. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 

[Drums  beat. 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance  ;  they  are  at  hand, 
To  parley,  or  to  fight ;  therefore,  prepare. 

K.  Phi.  How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this  expedition ! 

Aust.  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence  ; 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion  : 
Let  them  be  welcome  then,  we  are  prepar'd. 

Enter  King  John,  Elinor,   Blanch,  the  Bas- 
tard, Pembroke,  and  Forces. 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France  :  if  France  in  peace 
permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own  ! 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  pea?e  ascend  to  heaven ! 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud  contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to  heaven. 

K.  Phi.  Peace  be  to  England  ;  if  that  war  return 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace  ! 
England  we  love  ;  and,  for  tliat  England's  sfke, 
With  burden  of  our  armmur  here  we  sweat : 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine  ; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  under- wrought^  his  lawful  king, 
Cut  ofl^the  sequence'"  of  posterity, 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face : — 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his: 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large, 
Which  died  in  Geffrey  ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief '  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geflfrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born. 
And  this  his  son  ;   England  was  Geffrey's  right, 
And  this  is  Geffrey's  :  In  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it  then,  that  thou  art  calld  a  king. 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat. 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest  ? 

K.  John.  From  whom  hast  thou  this  great  com- 
mission, France, 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles? 

K.  Phi.  From  that  supernal"  judge,  that  stira 
good  thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy  : 
Under  whose  warrant,  I  impeach  thy  wrong  ; 
And,  by  whose  help,  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 

jr.  John.  Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

IT.  Phi.  Excuse  :   it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

Eli.  Who  is  it,  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France  7 

Const.  Let  me  make  answer }— thy  usurping  son. 


1  Leopold  Duke  of  Austria,  by  whom  Richard  had 
been  thrown  into  prison  in  1193,  died  in  consequence  of 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  1195,  some  y;3ars  before  the  date 
of  the  events  upon  which  this  play  turns.  The  cause 
of  the  enmity  between  Richard  and  the  Duke  of  Austria 
is  variously  related  by  the  old  chroniclers.  Shak- 
speare  has  been  led  into  this  anachronism  by  the  old 
play  of  King  John. 


2  Importunity.  3  i.  e.  grmter. 

4  To  mark  the  best  stations  to  overawe  the  town. 

5  Immediate,  expeditious. 

6  The  Goddess  of  Revenge.        7  Waft  for  wafted. 

8  Damage,  harm,  hurt. 

9  Undermined.  10  Succession. 

11  A  short  writing,  abstract,  or  description 

12  Celestial. 
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Eli.  Out,  insolent !  thy  bastard  shall  be  king ; 
That  thou  mayst  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world !' 

Const.  My  bed  wais  ever  to  thy  son  as  true, 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband ;  and  this  boy 
Liiker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey, 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners  ;  being- as  Uke, 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard !  By  my  soul,  I  think, 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot ; 
It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother.* 

Eli.  There's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy 
father. 

Const.  There's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  would 
blot  thee. 

Avst.  Peace ! 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier.* 

'Aust.  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you, 
An  'a  mav  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone.* 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard  ;* 
I'll  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right ; 
Sirrah,  look  to't ;  i'  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith. 

Blanch,  O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe, 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe  ! 

Bast.  It  Hes  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Alcides'  shoes'  upon  an  ass  :— 
But,  ass,  I'll  take  that  burden  from  your  back  ; 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

AusL  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  dea&  oar 
ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 

K,   Phi.    Lewis,   determine   what   we   shall   do 
straight. 

Lew.  Women  and  foola,  break  off  your  confer- 
ence.— 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all, — 
England,  and  Ireland,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee  ; 
Wilt  tliou  resign  them,  and  lav  down  thy  arms  ? 

A".  John.  My  life  as  soon : — I  do  defy  thee.  France. 
Arthur  of  Bretagnc,  yield  thee  to  my  hand  ; 
And,  out  of  my  dear  love,  I'll  eive  tnee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win  : 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Const.  Do,  child,  go  to  it'  grandam,  child  ; 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it'  grandam  will 
Give  It  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 
There's  a  good  grandam- 

Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace ! 

I  would,  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave  ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil'  that's  made  for  me. 

Eli.  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he 
weeps. 

Const.  Now  shame  upon  yoo,  wh«'r*  she  does 
or  no ! 
His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames. 
Draw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes. 
Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  tee ; 


1  'Surely  (says  Holinshed,)  Q.ueen  Eleanor,  the  king's 
mother,  was  sore  against  her  nephew  Arthur,  rather 
moved  thereto  by  envye  conceyvea  against  his  mother, 
than  upon  any  just  occasion,  given 'in  behalfe  of  the 
chiltle  :  for  that  she  saw,  if  he  were  king,  hoie  his  mo. 
ther  Constance  would  looks  to  beare  the  most  rtUe  with- 
in the  realme  of  En-gtande,  till  her  son  should  come  of 
lawful  a^  to  governe  of  himselfe.  So  hard  a  thing  it 
is  to  bring  women  to  agree  in  one  minUe,  their  natures 
commonly  being  so  contrary.' 

3  Constance  alludes  to  Elinor's  infidelity  to  her  hus- 
band. Louis  the  Vllth,  when  they  were  in  the  Holy 
Land;  on  account  of  which  he  was  divorced  from  her. 
She  afterwards,  in  U51,  married  our  King  Henry  H. 

8  Alluding  to  the  nbiial  proclamation  for  silence  made 
by  criers  in  the  courts  of  justice,  beginning  Oyei,  cor- 
ruptly pronounced  O-yrs.    Austria  had  just  said  Peace  '. 

4  Austria,  who  had  Icilled  King  Richard  Cteur-dv- 
lion,  wore,  as  the  spoil  of  that  prince,  a  lion's  hide, 
which  had  belonged  to  him.  This  was  the  ground  of 
the  Bastard's  quarrel. 

8  The  proverb  nlUidcd  to  is  '  Mortuo  loonl  et  lepores 
insultaiit.'— Eaismi  Jlda^ia. 

6  Theobald  thought  that  wo  should  read  Aleides^ 
ihown^  but  Malons  ha*  shown  that  ih«  shoM  of  H*r- 


Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be  briVd 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli.  Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and 
earth! 

Const.   Thou   monstrous   injnrer  of  heaven  and 
earth  ; 
Call  not  me  slanderer ;  thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights, 
Of  this  oppressed  boy  i  This  is  thy  eldest  son's  son, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee  ; 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child ; 
The  canon  of  tlie  law  is  laid  on  him, 
Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  from  thy  sin-conceiving  womb. 

K.  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  I  have  but  this  to  say,— 

That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagu'd  for  her. 
And  with  her  plague,  her  sin  ;  his  injury 
Her  injury,  the  beadle  to  her  sin;* 
All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child, 
And  all  for  her  ;  a  plague  upon  her  ! 

Eli.  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Const.  Ay,  who  doubts  that?   a  will!  a  wicked 
will; 
A  woman's  will ;  a  conker'd  grandam's  will ! 

J£.  Phi.  Peace,  lady ;   pause,  or  be  more   tem- 
perate : 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim'" 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions. — 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  Angiers  ;  let  us  hear  them  speak. 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 

IVumpels  sound.     Enter  Citizens  upon  the  Wall*. 

1  Cit.  Who  is  it  that  hath  wam'd  us  to  the  walls '' 

K.  PH.  'Tis  France,  for  England. 

K.  John.  England,  for  itself: 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjects, — 

IT.  Phu  You   loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur'a 
subjects. 
Our  trumpet  coll'd  you  to  this  gentle  parle." 

A".  John.  For  our  advantage  ; — Tncrefbre,  hear 

us  first. 

These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 
Have  hither  march'd  to  your  endamagement : 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath ; 
And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 
Their  iroii  indignation  'gainst  tout  walls  : 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege. 
And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French, 
Confront  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gittes ; 
And,  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones, 
That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about. 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 
By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 


culcs  were  very  frequently  introduced  in  the  okl  come- 
dies on  much  the  same  occasions.  Theobald  supposed 
iha;  (he  shoes  must  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  ass, 
instead  of  upon  his  hoofs,  and  therefore  proposed  hia 
alteration. 
7  Bustle.  8  Whether. 

9  The  Icey  to  this  obscure  nassage  is  conuined  in 
the  last  speech  of  Constance,  wnere  she  alludes  to  the 
denunciation  of  the  second  commandment  of  '  visiting 
the  iniquities  of  the  parents  upon  the  children  nntn  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.'    Young  Ar'""   ■■'   '>ito 
represented  as  not  only  suflering  from  i'  is 
grutidmother,  but  also  by  her  in  person,  ^'                      i.j 
the  very  instrument  of  his  soffprings.     .•~.;  ......  ...    ;« 

planted  on  her  account,  and  irirh  her  plarme,  which  is 
her  sin,  i.e.  (talcing  by  a  commnn  figure  the  cause  f>ir 
the  consequence)  tne  penalty  entailed  upon  it.  His 
injury,  or  the  evil  he  suffeni,  her  sin  brings  upon  him, 
and  her  injury  or  the  evils  she  Inflict-i  he  suffer*  from 
her,  as  the  beadle  to  her  sin,  or  executioner  of  the 
punishment  annexed  to  it 

10  i.  e.  to  encourage.    It  is  a  term  taken  fh>m  arrhery 
See  note  on  the  Merry  Wire*  of  Windsor,  Act  UL  Set 

11  Conference 


I 


SOENE  It. 


iONG  JOHN. 


S8& 


But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  king, 

Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march. 

Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates, 

To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeks,-*^ 

Behold,  the  French,  amaz'd,  vouchsafe  a  parle : 

And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire. 

To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls, 

They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke, 

To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears  : 

Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens. 

And  let  us  in,  your  king ;  whose  labour'd  spirits, 

Forewearied'  in  this  action  of  swift  speed, 

Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

K.  Phi.  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us 
both, 
lio,  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet ; 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man, 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys  t 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town, 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you, 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal) 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child, 
Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased  then 
To  pay  that  duty,  which  you  truly  owe, 
To  him  that  owes^  it ;  namely,  this  young  prince  : 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  seal'd  up ; 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven  ; 
And,  with  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again, 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town, 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
'Tis  not  the  roundure'  of  your  old-fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war  ; 
Though  all  these  English,  and  their  discipline, 
Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  circumference. 
Then,  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  whicn  we  have  challeng'd  it? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage, 
And  stalk  in  mood  to  our  possession? 

1  Cit.  In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  England's  sub- 
jects ; 
For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

K.  John.  Acknowledge    then  the  king,  and  let 
me  in. 

1  Cit.  That  can  we  not :  but  he  that  proves  the  king. 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal ;  till  that  time. 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

K.  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove 
the  king  ? 
And,  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses. 
Twice  fif>een  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed,—' 

£ast.  Bastards,  and  else. 

K.  John.  To  verify  our  title  v/ith  their  lives. 

IT.  Phi.  As  many,  and  as  well  born  bloods   as 
those, 

Sast.  Some  bastards  too. 

J^.  Phi.  Stand  in  his  face,  to  contradict  his  claim. 

1  Cit.  Till  you  compound  whose  right  is  worthiest. 
We,  for  the  worthiest,  hold  the  right  from  both. 

it.  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those 
souls, 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence. 
Before  the  dew  of  evenmg  fall,  shall  fleet, 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king ! 

K.  Phi.  Amen,  Amen ! — Mount,  chevaliers !  to 
arms ! 


1  Worn  out.  2  Owns. 

3  Roundure,  from  rondure,  Fr. ;  circle. 

4  So  in  the  old  play  of  King  John  : — 

'  But  let  the  frolic  Frenchman  take  no  scorn 
If  Philip  fronts  him  with  an  Enciish  horn.' 

5  Johnson  observes  •  This  speech  is  very  poetical  and 
smooth,  and,  except  the  conceit  of  the  widow's  husband 
embracing  the  earth,  is  just  and  beautiful.' 

6  Shaksjteare  has  used  this  image  in  Macbeth,  Act  ii. 
8c.  3  ;— 

48 


Bast.  St.  George, — that  swing'd  the  dragon,  and 
e'er  since, 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess*  doorj 
Teach  us  some  fence  ; — Sirrah,  were  I  at  home^ 
At  your  den,  sirrah  [  To  Austria] ,  with  your  lioness, 
I'd  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide,* 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 
Austi  Peace  ;  no  more. 

Bast.  O,  tremble  ;  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 
K.John,  Up  higher  to  the  plain;    where  we'll 
set  forth, 
In  best  appointment,  all  our  regiments. 

Bast.   Speed  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fielcL 
K.  Phi.  It  shall  be  so  ; — [To  Lewis]  jlnd  at  the 
other  hill 
Command  the  rest  to  stand.— God,  and  our  right ! 

[Exeunli 

SCENE  n.  The  same.  Alarums  and  Excursions  ( 
then  a  Retreat.  Enter  a  French  Herald,  witit 
trumpets  to  the  gates. 

F.  Her.  'You  men  of  Anglers,  open  wide  your 
gates. 
And  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in  ; 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground  i 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth ; 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French  } 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display'd. 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king,  and  yourSi 
Enter  an  English  Herald,  with  trumpets. 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Anglers,  ring  youf 

bells  ; 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's  doth  approach^ 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day  ! 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright, 
Hither  return  all  silt  with  Frenchmen's  blood  ;* 
There  stuck  no  pRime  in  any  English  crest, 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France  ; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth  ) 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,'  come 
Our  lusty  Enghsh,  all  with  purpled  handS) 
Dyed  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes  : 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 

Cit.  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might  be* 

hold. 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies  ;  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured  i° 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answer'd 

blows ; 
Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power  con* 

fronted  power : 
Both  are  alike  ;  and  botk  alike  we  like. 
One  must  prove  greatest ;  while  they  weigh  so  even) 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither  ;  yet  for  both. 

Enter,  at  one  side,  Kl»o  John,  with  his  Power} 
Elinor,  Blanch,  and  the  Bastard  ;  at  the  other, 
King  Philip,  Lewis,  Austria,  and  Farces. 
K.  John.  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to 
cast  away  ? 

Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run^  on  ? 

Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment, 

Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'erswell 

With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  confining  shores  } 

Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 

A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 


' Here  lay  Duncan, 

His  silver  skin  laced  with  his  golden  blood.' 

7  It  was  anciently  one  of  the  savage  practices  of  the 
chase  for  all  to  stain  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  deer 
as  a  trophy. 

8  Estimated,  judged,  determined.  Shakspeare  should 
have  written,  '  whose  superiority,  or  whose  inequality 
cannot  be  censured.' 

9  Thu  first  folio  reads  roam  i  the  cliange  was  ma'Ia 
in  the  second  folio. 


KING  JOHN. 


^utir. 


K.  Phi.  England,  thou  hast  not  nv'd  one  drt^ 

of  blood, 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France  ; 
Rather,  lost  more  :  And  by  this  hand  I  swear, 
That  sways  the  earth  this  cUmate  overlooks, — 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms, 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we 

bear, 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead  ; 
Gracing  the  scroll,  tliat  tells  of  this  war's  loss, 
With  Slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.  Ha,  majesty  I  how  high  thy  glory  towers, 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kin^  is  set  on  fire  ! 
O,  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs  j 
And  now  he  feasts,  mousing'  the  flesh  of  men, 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings. — 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  havock,  kings !  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  equal  potents,''  fiery-kindled  spirits ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  connrm 
The  other's  peace  ;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death  I 

JT.  John.  Whose   party  do   the   townsmen  yet 
admit? 

JSf.  Phi.  Speak,  citizens,  for  England  ;  who^s  your 
king? 

1  Cit.  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know  the 
kinz. 

K.  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his 
right. 

K.  John.  In  us  J  that  are  our  own  great  deputy. 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here  ; 
Lord  of  our  presence.  Anglers,  and  of  you. 

1  CiL  A  greater  power  than  we,  denies  all  this  ; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates  : 
Kins'd  of  our  fears  ;'  until  our  fears,  resolv'd. 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 

Bast.  By  heaven,  these  scroyles*  of  Anglers  flout 
you,  kings  ; 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements, 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  eapo  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  ana  acts  of  death. 
Your  royal  presences  be  rui'd  by  me  ; 
Do  like  the  mutines^  of  Jerusalem, 
Be  friends  a  while,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town  : 
By  oast  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 
Tneir  battering  cannon,  charged  to  the  mouths  ; 
Till    their    soul-fearing*    clamours    have    brawl'd 

down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city  : 
I'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 
Even  till  unfenced  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 
That  done,  dissever  your  united  strength. 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again  ; 
Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point : 
Then,  in  a  moment,  fortune  shall  cull  torth 
Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion  : 
To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day. 
And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 
How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states  ? 
Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  7 

f  .  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  our 
heads. 


1  Mr.  Pope  changed  this  to  mouthing,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  subsequent  editors.  '  Mousing,'  says  Malone, 
'  is  mammocking  anil  devouring  eagerly,  as  a  cat  de. 
vours  a  mouse.'  '  Whilst  Troy  was  swilling  sack  and 
su^ar,  and  mnusing  fat  venison,  the  mad  Oreckes  made 
bonfires  of  their  houses.' — The  Wonderful  Year,  by 
Decker,  1603. — Shakspeare  often  uses  familiar  terms  in 
hU  most  serious  speechea  ;  and  Malone  has  adduced 
other  instances  in  this  play :  but  in  this  very  speech 
'  his  dead  chaps''  is  surely  not  more  elevated  than  mous- 
ing. 

3  Potentnte.i. 

8  The  old  cony  reads  '  Kings  of  our  fear,  kc'  The 
amendaiion  is  Mr.  Tyrwhiu's.  '  King'd  of  our  fears,' 
1.  e.  our  fearn  beins  our  kingu  or  rulers.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  [a  corrupt,  and  that  it 
must  have  been  uo  worded,  tliat  their  fears  should  be 
Kyl«d  their  king*  or  masters,  and  not  they  king*  or 


I  like  it  well ; — Prance,  shall  we  knit  our  powers. 
And  lay  this  Anglers  even  with  the  ground ; 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  7 

Bast.  An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king- 
Being  wrone'd,  as  we  are,  by  this  peevish  town,— 
Turn  thou  me  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls :    . 
And  when  that  we  nave  dash'd  them  to  the  ground. 
Why,  then  defy  each  other ;  and,  pell-mell. 
Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

K.  Phi.  Let  it  be  so : — Say,  where  will  you  as- 
sault? 

K.  John.  We  fi-om  the  west  wiU  send  destructioa 
Into  this  city's  bosom. 

Aust.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  south, 

Shall  rain  their  drift  <rf  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.  O  pnident  discipline  !  From  north  to  south, 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth :' 

[Andt. 
I'll  stir  them  to't : — Cunie,  away,  away ! 

I  Cit.  Hear  us,  great  kings !  vouchsafe  a  while 
to  stay. 
And  I  shall  show  you  peace,  and  &ir-fac'd  league  ; 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke  or  wound  ; 
Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds, 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field  ; 
Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

K.  John,  Speak  on,  with  favour ;  we  are  bent  to 
hear. 

I  Cit.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  Ymij 
Blanch,' 
Is  near  to  England  ;  Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid : 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous*  love  should  go  in  search  of  virttie, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth. 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  Lady  Blaaefa  7 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth. 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete  : 
If  not  complete,  O  say,  he  is  not  she  ; 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want. 
If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he  : 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man, 
Left  to  be  fini.<hed  by  such  a  she  ; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence, 
Whose  Aillness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O,  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join, 
Do  fflorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in  : 
Ancftwo  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  oim. 
Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings. 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
Ttiis  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can. 
To  our  fast-closed  gates  :  for,  at  this  match, 
With  swifter  spleeir"  than  powder  can  enforce, 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope. 
And  give  you  entrance  ;  but,  without  this  match. 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf^ 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion ;  no,  not  death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory. 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Bast.  Here's  a  stay," 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcass  of  old  death 


masters  uf  their  fears,  because  in  the  next  line  mentioR 
is  made  of  these /ears  being  deposed. 

4  Escrouelles,  Ft.  scabby  fellows. 

5  The  nmtittes  are  the  mutineers,  the  seditious. 

6  i.e.  soul-appalling  ;  from  the  verb  to /ear,  to  maks 
afraid.  " 

7  The  poet  has  made  Faulconbridge  forget  that  h» 
had  made  a  similar  mistake. 

8  The  Ladv  Blanch  was  daughter  to  Alphonao,  th* 
ninth  king  of  Castile,  and  was  niece  to  King  John  by  hii 
sister  Eleanor. 

9  Zealous  for  pious. 

10  Spleen  is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  any  violenl 
hurry  ur  tumultuous  speed.  In  a  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  he  applies  spleen  to  the  lightning. 

1 1  A  stay  here  seeniji  to  moan  a  supporter  of  a  cMnt 
'  Here's  an  exiraordinarr  iwrti.^an  or  malnlainer  (lut 
khakes,'  4c.     Darct  translates  colamen  tei,' 


Scene  II. 


KING  JOHN. 


387 


Out  of  his  rags  I  Here's  a  large  Ihouth,  indeed, 
That  spits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and 

seas ; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs  ! 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  7 
He   speaks   plain   cannon,   fire,   and   smoke,    and 

bounce : 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue  ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgel'd  ;  not  a  word  of  his. 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France  : 
Zounds !  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words, 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother's  father,  dad. 

£li.    Son,    list   to   this  conjunction,    make   this 
match ; 
Give  witli  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough : 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shall  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown, 
That  yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France  ; 
Mark,  now  they  whisper :   urge  them,  while  their 

souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition : 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

1  Cit.  Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threaten'd  town  ? 

JT.  Phi.  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been  for- 
ward first 
To  speak  unto  this  city :  What  say  you  ? 

K.  John.  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely 
son, 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,'  I  love. 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen : 
For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictiers, 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieg'd) 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity, 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed ;  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions. 
As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood, 
Holds  hand  willh  any  princess  of  the  world. 

K.  Phi.  What  say'st  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the  lady's 
face. 

jLew.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  1  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle, 
The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  eye  ; 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son, 
f  ecomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow  ; 
I  do  protest,  I  never  lov'd  myself. 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table^  of  her  eye, 

[Hndspers  with  Blanch. 

JSast.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye  ! — 

Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow  !— 
And  quarter'd  in  her  heart  ? — he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor  :  This  is  pity  now. 
That  hang'd,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd,  there  should 

be. 
In  such  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blanch.  My  uncle's  will,  in  this  respect,  is  mine  : 
If  he  see  aught  in  you,  that  makes  him  like, 
That  any  thing  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 


turn  reipublica,  by  '  the  stay,  the  chiefe  mainteyner  and 
Buecour  ol','  fcc.  It  has  been  proposed  to  read,  'Here's 
a  aatj,^  i.  e.  a  speecti ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  h 
would  agree  well  with  the  tenor  of  the  8ul>aequent  pari 
of  Faulconbridge's  speech. 

1  So  in  Pericles : — 

'  Her /ace  the  book  of  praises,'  &c, 

2  The  table  is  the  plain  surface  on  which  any  thing 
is  depicted  or  written.  Tablette,  Fr.  Our  ancestors 
called  their  memorandum-books  a  pair  of  writing  tables. 
Vide  Baret's  Alvearie,  1575,  Letter  T.  No.  2, 

3  This  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  country  now  called 
the  Vexin,  in  Latin  Pagus  Velocassinus.  That  pari  of 
il  called  ihe  Norman  Vexin  was  in  dispute  between  Phi 


Or,  if  you  will,  (to  speak  more  properlyj) 

I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 

Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lora, 

That  all  1  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 

Than  this,^ — that  nothing  do  I  see  in  youj 

(Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  bo 

your  judge,) 
That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

K.  John.  What  say  these  young  ones  ?  What  say 
you,  my  niece '.' 

Blanch.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  shall  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K.  John.  Speak,  then,  prince  Dauphin ;  can  you 
love  this  lady  ? 

ZjCW.  Nayj  ask  me  if  1  can  refrain  from  love ; 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

K.  John.  Then  do  I  give  Volquessen,'  Touraine^ 
Maine, 
Poictiers,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces, 
With  her  to  thee  ;  and  this  addition  more, 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin. — • 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas  d  withal. 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  handst 

K.  Phi.  It  likes  us  well ; — Young  princes,  close 
your  hands.* 

Aust.  And  your  lips,  too j  for  I  am  well  assur'd 
That  I  did  so,  when  1  was  first  assur'dj* 

IT.  Phi.  Now,  citizens  of  Angiers,  ope  your  gates^ 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made  ; 
For,  at  Saint  M.ary's  chapel,  presently, 
The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemniz'd.— 
Is  not  the  Lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? — 
I  know,  she  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up. 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much  :— 
Where  is  she  and  hef  son '!  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew.  She  is  sad  and  passionate"^  at  your  high* 
ness'  tent. 

iT.  Phi.  And,  by  my  faith)  this  league,  that  w* 
have  made, 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure.— 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  ladv  ?  In  her  right  we  came  ; 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turn'd  another  wa]r| 
To  our  own  vantagei' 

JC.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all  j 

For  we'll  create  young  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagnej 
And  earl  of  Richmond;  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of. — Call  the  Lady  Constance  | 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity  : — I  trust  we  shall) 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  willj 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so. 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us, 
To  this  unlook'd  for,  unprepared  pomp. 

[Hxeilni  all  bfit  the  Bastard.— 2%e  CitkehS 
retire  from  the  Wf^t 

Bast.  Mad  world !  mad  kings !  mad  composition ! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole, 
Hath  willingly  departed*  with  a  part : 
And  France  (whose  armour  conscience  buckled  on  J 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field. 
As  God's  own  soldier,)rounded'  in  the  ear 
With  that  samo  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil  ; 
That  broker,  (»  at  still  breaks  the  pate  of  fakh ; 
That  daily  break- vow;  he  that  wins  of  all^ 


5  Affianced,  contracted. 

6  Passionate  here  means  agitated,  perturbid,  a  prey 
to  mournful  sensations,  not  moved  or  disposed  to  anger. 
Thus  in  the  old  play,  entitled.  The  true  Tragedre  6f 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  1600 : — 

': Tell  me,  good  liiadam, 

Why  is  your  grace  at) passionate  of  later' 

7  Advantage. 

8  To  part  and  depart  *ere  formerly  8ytfonymou& 
So  in  Cooper's  Dictionary,  v.  '  communico,  to  commu> 
nicate  or  departe  a  thing  I  have  with  another.' 

9  To  round  or  roten  In  the  ear  is  to  leMsper;  from 
The  word  and  its  elymo- 


the  Saxon  runian,  susurrare 

logy  is  fully  illustrated  by  Casaubon,  in  his  Treatise  de 
lip  and  John.  This  and  the  subsequent  line  (except  the  I  Ling.  Saxonica,  and  in  a  Letter  by  Sir  H.  Spelman, 
words  *  do  I  give')  are  token  fronl  the  old  play.  published  in  Wormiua,  Literatura  Runica<    Hafnis^ 

4  See  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  So.  3.  1 16^1,  P>  *> 
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Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids, — 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But  the  word  maid, — cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that; 
That    smooth-faced    gentleman,    tickling    commo- 
dity:'— 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world  ; 
The  ivorld,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well. 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground  ; 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias, 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency. 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  mtent : 
And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity. 
This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-chanpng  word, 
Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 
Hatti  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aid, 
From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war. 
To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace.— 
And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  ? 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo  d  me  yet : 
Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch*  my  hand, 
When  his  fair  angels'  would  salute  my  palm : 
But  for*  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet. 
Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 
Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 
And  say,— 'there  is  no  sm,  but  to  be  rich ; 
And  bemg  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be, 
To  say, — there  is  no  vice,  but  beggary : 
8ince  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity. 
Gain,  be  my  lord !  for  I  will  worship  thee ! 

[Exit* 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  L     The  same.     The  French  King's  Tent. 
Enter  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Salisbury. 

Const.  Gone  to  be  married !  gone  to  swear  a 
peace ! 
False  blood  to  false  blood  joinM ! .  Gone  to  be  friends ! 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch  ?  and  Blanch  those  pro- 
vinces ? 
It  is  not  so  ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard ; 
Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again  : 
It  cannot  be  ;  thou  dost  but  sav,  'tis  so : 
I  trust,  I  may  not  trust  thee ;  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  vam  breath  of  a  common  man ; 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man ; 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  shah  l^  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me, 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable*  of  fears. 
Oppress'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears  ; 
A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears  ; 
And  though  thou  now  confess,  thou  didst  but  Jesl, 
With  my  vex'd  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  7 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  7 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering'  o'er  his  bounds  ; 
Be  these  sad  signs^  confirmers  of  thy  words  7 
Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale, 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal.  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  false. 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow, 


Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so. 
As  doth  the  fiiry  of  two  desperate  men. 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall,  and  die.— 
Lewis  marry  Blanch !  O,  boy,  then  where  art  thon  ? 
France  friend  with  England!  what  becomes  of  me?— 
Fellow,  be  gone  ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight ; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal.  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done. 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  7 

Const.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is. 
As  it  makes  harmfiil  all  that  speak  of  it. 

Arth.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Const.  If  thou,  that  bidd'st  me  be  content,  wert 
grim. 
Ugly,  ana  sland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless*  stains, 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,*  prodigious. 
Patch  d  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content : 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee  ;  no,  nor  tnoa 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy  ! 
Nature  and  fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great: 
Of  nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half'blown  rose  :  but  fortune,  O ! 
She  is  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee ; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John  ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck'd  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty. 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  fortune,  and  Bong  John ; 
That  strumpet  fortune,  that  usurpins  John : — 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words  ;  or  get  thee  gone. 
And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  imder-bear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madaniy 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

ConsL  Thou  majr'st,  thou  shalt,  I  vrilt  not  go  with 
thee: 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud  ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stouU"* 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  assemble  ;  for  my  gnePs  so  great. 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up :  here  I  and  sorrow  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  H. 

[She  throws  hertiifon  ttm  growtd. 

Enter  Kiiro  John,  Kino  Philip,  Lewis,  Blanch, 

Elinor,  Bastard,  Austria,  and  Attcndanta. 
K.  Phi.  'Tis  true,  fair  daughter ;  and  this  blessed 
day. 
Ever  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival : 
To  solemnize  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
Stays  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchemist ; 
Turning,  with  splendour  of  nis  precious  eye. 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gola : 
The  yearly  course,  that  brings  this  day  about. 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holvday. 

Const.  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holyday ! — 

[Rising 
What  hath  this  day  deserVd  ?  what  hath  it  doae  ; 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides,"  in  the  calendar? 
Nay,  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week  ;'• 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury : 


1  Commodity  \a  interest,  advantcige.  So  Baret : — 
•  What  frulte  or  commoditie  had  he  by  this  his  friend- 
ship.'' JUvearie,  Letter  C.  867.  The  construciion  of 
this  passage,  though  harsh  to  modern  ears,  is — '  Com- 
modilij,  he  that  wins  of  all,-~/ie  that  cheats  the  poor 
maid  of  that  only  external  thing  she  has  to  loee,  namely 
the  word  maid,  i.  e.  her  chastity.' 

Henderson  has  adduced  a  passage  from  Cupid's 
Whirlieig,  1607,  which  happily  iilusiraics  the  word  bias 
in  this  paMage  : — 

'  O,  the  worlil  is  like  a  hyas  bowie,  and  it  runs 
All  on  the  rich  men's  sides.' 

3  Clasp.  3  Cuin.  4  i.  e.  but  cause. 

6  In  the  old  coriy,  the  Second  Act  extends  to  the  end 
of  the  speech  of^  Lady  Constance,  fir  the  ntxx  scene,  at 
ths  coiicluijion  of  which  she  throws  herself  on  the 


ground.     The  present  divi8iol^  which  was  made  by 
Theobald,  is  certainly  right 

6  Capable  is  susceptible. 

7  This  seems  to  have  been  imitated  by  Manrton,  ia 
his  Insatiate  Countess,  1603 : — 

'  Then  how  much  more  In  me,  whose  youthful  veiaa^ 
Li/ce  a  proud  river,  overjkne  their  bimnda.^ 
a  Unsightly. 

9  Swart  is  dart,  dusky.  Prodigiaia  is  porteMtmm 
so  deformed  as  to  be  taken  fiir  u  ftrettken  «f  et9. 

10  The  old  copy  reads,  '  makes  i<«  owner  slssp.*  Tto 
emendation  is  Sir  T.  Hanraer's. 

11  Solemn  seasons,  limes  to  bo  otMcrved  above  ocban 

12  In  allusion  to  Job  iii.  3.—'  Let  the  day  perish,'  He.; 
and  T.  6,  '  Let  it  not  be  joined  to  the  da)ra  uf^the  year.  Isl 
it  not  come  mto  the  number  of  the  momhs.' 
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Or,  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day, 
Leal  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross'a  ; ' 
But*  on  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
No  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made  : 
This  day,  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end  ; 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  ! 

K.  Phi.  By  heaven,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day : 
Have  I  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

Const.  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit,' 
Resembling  majesty ;    which,  being   touch'd,  and 

tried. 
Proves  valueless :  You  are  forsworn,  forsworn  ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood, 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours  : 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace, 
And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league  : — 
Arm,  arm,   you  heavens,   against   these    perjur'd 

kings ! 
A  widow  cries  ;  be  husband  to  me,  heavens ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace  ;  but,  ere  sunset, 
Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  kings ! 
Hear  me,  O,  hear  me  I 

Aust.  Lady  Constance,  peace. 

Const.  War !  war  !  no  peace  !  peace  is  to  me  a 
war. 
O  Lymoges !  O  Austria  '.*  thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil :  Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou 

coward, 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side ! 
Thou  fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety!  thou  artperjur'd,  too. 
And  sooth'st  up  greatness.     What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool :  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear, 
Upon  my  party !  thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  ?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide  !  doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calPs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs.* 

Aust.  O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words 
to  me! 

Sast.  And  hang  a  calf's-skin  on  those  recreant 
limbs. 

Aust.  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 

Sast.  And  hang  a  calPs-skin  on  those  recreant 
limbs.* 

JST.  John.  We   like  not  this ;    thou  dost  forget 
thyselfl 

Enter  Pandolph. 

K.  Phi.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 

Pond.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven : — 

1  i.  e.  be  disappointed  by  the  production  of  a  prodigy, 
a  monster. 

2  But  for  unless;  its  exceptive  sense  of  be  out.  In 
the  ancient  almanacs  the  days  supposed  to  be  favourable 
or  unfavourable  to  bargains  are  distinguished,  among  a 
number  of  particulars  of  the  like  importance. 

3  i.  e.  a  false  coin  ;  a  representation  of  the  king  being 
usually  impressed  on  his  coin.  A  counterfeit  formerly 
signified  also  a  portrait.  The  word  seems  to  be  here 
used  equivocally. 

4  Shakspeare,  in  the  person  of  Austria,  has  conjoined 
the  two  well  known  enemies  of  Richard  Cceur-de-lion. 
Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  threw  him  into  prison  in  a 
former  expedition  (in  J 193) ;  but  the  castle  of  Chaluz, 
before  which  he  fell  (in  U99),  belonged  to  Vidomar, 
viscount  of  Limoges.  The  archer  who  pierced  his 
shoulder  with  an  arrow  (of  which  wound  he  died)  was 
Bertrand  de  Gourdon.  Austria  in  the  old  play  is  called 
Lymoges,  thp  Austrich  duke.  Holiushed  s^ys,  'The 
same  year  Philip,  bastard  sonne  to  King  Richard,  to 
whom  his  father  had  given  the  castell  and  honour  of 
Coniacke,  killed  the  viscount  of  Lymoges  in  revenge  of 
his  father's  death,'  &c. 

a  Sir  John  Hawkins  thought  that  there  was  here  a 
sarcastic  intention  of  calling  Austria  a  jool ;  he  says 
that  a  calf-skin  coat  was  anciently  the  dress  of  a  fool. 
It  is  more  probable,  as  Ritson  observes,  that  she  means 


To  thee.  King  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 

I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal. 

And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here, 

Do,  in  his  name,  religiously  demand, 

why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 

So  wilfully  dost  spurn  ;  and,  force  perforce, 

Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archbishop 

Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 

This,  in  our  'foresaid  holy  father's  name, 

Pope  Iimocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories,* 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  ? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale  ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England, 
Add  thus  much  more, — That  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions  ; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So  under  him,  that  great  supremacy, 
Where  ws  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold, 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand  : 
So  tell  the  pope :   all  reverence  set  apart, 
To  him  and  his  usurp'd  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in 
this. 

IT.  John.  Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of  Oris 
tendom. 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest, 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out , 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself: 
Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish  ; 
Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  and  count  nis  friends  my  foes. 

Pand.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have, 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs'd,  and  excommunicate  : 
And  blessed  shall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic  ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call'd. 
Canonized,  and  worship'd  as  a  saint. 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const.  O,  lawful  let  it  be. 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  a  while  ! 
Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou,  amen. 
To  my  keen  curses  ;  for,  without  my  wrong, 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 

Pand.  There's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my 
curse. 

Const.  And  for  mine  too ;  when  law  can  do  no 
right, 
Let  it  be  lawful,  that  law  bar  no  wrong: 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here  ; 
For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom,  hoWs  the  law : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong. 


to  call  him  a  coward ;  she  tells  him  that  a  calf's-skin 
would  suit  his  recreant  limbs  better  than  a  lion's.  A 
calf-hearted  fellow  is  still  used  for  a  dastardly  person. 

6  Pope  inserted  the  following  lines  from  the  old  play 
here,  which  he  thought  necessary  '  to  explainthe  ground 
of  the  Bastard's  quarrel  with  Austria  :' — 

'  Aust.  Methinks  that  Richard's  pride,  and  Richard's 

fall, 
Should  be  a  precedent  to  fright  you  all. 
Faulc.  What  words  are  these  ?  How  do  my  sineww 

shake  ! 
My  father's  foe  clad  in  my  father's  spoil ; 
How  doth  Alecto  whisper  in  my  ears, 
Delay  not,  Richard,  kill  the  villain  straight ; 
Disrobe  him  of  the  matchless  monument. 
Thy  father's  triumph  o'er  the  savages  ! — 
Now  by  his  soul  I  swear,  my  father's  soul. 
Twice  will  I  not  review  the  morning's  rise. 
Till  I  have  torn  that  uophy  from  thy  back, 
And  split  thy  heart  for  wearing  it  so  long.' 

7  What  earthly  name  subjoined  to  interrogatories, 
can  force  a  king  to  speak  and  answer  them  .'  The  old 
copy  reads  earthy.  The  emendation  was  Pope's.  It 
has  also  task  instead  of  task  in  the  next  line,  which  was 
substituted  by  Theobald.  Johnson  observes  that  this 
must  liave  been  a  very  captivating  scene  at  the  time  of 
our  struggles  with  popery 
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KING  JOHN. 


Act  m. 


How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

Pond.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse, 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch>heretic  : 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head, 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Home. 

Ell.  liook'st  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let  go 
thy  hand. 

Con«t.  Look  to  that,  devil !  lest  that  France  repent, 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lose  a  soul. 

Aust.  King  Philip,  listen  to.the  cardinal. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  ort  his  recreant  Umbs. 

Aust.  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs. 
Because — p— ■ — ' 

Bast.        Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them.' 

K.  John.  Philip,  what  say'st  thou  to  the  cardinal  ? 

Const.  What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  cardinal  ? 

Ltw,  Bethink  you,  father  ;  for  the  difference 
Is,  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend : 
Forgo  the  easier. 

BlaTich.  That's  the  curse  of  Rome, 

Const.  O  Lewis,  stand  fast ;  the  deviltempts  thoe 
here. 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed*  bride. 

Blanch.  The  Lady  ConstancelBpoakB  not  from 
her  faith, 
Qut  from  her  need. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  grant  m^  need, 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith, 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle. 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need  ; 
O,  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up  ; 
Keep  my  need  up,  &x\d  faith  is  trodden  down. 

K.  John.  The  king  is  mov'd,  aqd  answers  not  to 
this. 

Const.  O,  be  renqov'd  from  him,    and  answer 
well, 

.^ttsl.    Qo  so,  King  Philip;   hang  no  more  in 
doubt. 

Bast.  Hang  nothing  but  a  cairsrskin,  most  sweet 
lout. 

/T.  Phi.  I  am  perple:^'d,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pantl.  What  canst  tliou  say,  but  will  perplex  thee 
more. 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate,  and  curs'd  ? 

K.  Phi.  Good  reverend  father,  maVe  my  person 
yours, 
And  tell  me  how  you  wqiild  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit ; 
Aifd  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
]VIarricd  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  religious  strength  and  sacred  vows  ; 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words. 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love. 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves  ; 
And  even  before  this  tmce,  but  new  before,— 
No  longer  than  wc  well  could  wash  our  hands. 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace. 
Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmcar'd  and  ovcrstain'd 
With  slaughter's  pencil :  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fbi^rful  difference  of  incensed  kines  : — 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood. 
So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both,' 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet?* 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ?  so  jest  with  heaven. 
Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves. 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm  : 
Unswear  faith  sworn  ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 
Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host. 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity?  O  holy  sir. 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so  : 
Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 


1  TliJR  may  be  a  proverbial  sarcasm ;  but  the  allusion 
is  now  lost. 

S  Trim  is  tlrcs.i.  Comptus  rirgineiis  is  explained  by 
the  dictinnarfes,  '  The  nttyre  of  maydens,  or  maidenly 
triinininff.'  An  iintriinme'i  briilo  may  therefore  mean 
a  bride  untlrmsed  or  discncunibereJ  of  the  forbidding 
forms  ot'drcs!). 

3  i.  e.  sn  Btronc  both  in  hatred  and  lo»e  ;  in  deeds  of 
wnili/  or  deeds  of  blood. 

4  A  rtgrett  Id  an  exchange  of  salutation. 


Some  gentle  order  ;  and  tlien  we  shall  be  bless'd 
To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pand.  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless. 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms  !  be  champion  of  our  church  ! 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  may'st   hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  cased'  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth, 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

JiT.  Phi,  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  mv  faith. 

Pand.  So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith  ; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  sett'st  oath  to  oath. 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.     O,  let  thy  vow 
First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  perform'd  j 
That  is  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church ! 
What  since  thou  swor'sl,  is  sworn  against  thyself^ 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself: 
For  that,  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss. 
Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done  ;* 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill. 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it : 
The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is,  to  mistake  agam  :   though  indirect. 
Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direc4. 
And  falsehood  falsehood  cures  ;  as  fire  cools  fire. 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  burn'd. 
It  is  religion,  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 
But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion  ; 
By  what    thou   swear  st,  against   the    thing   tbog 

swear'st ; 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath  :  The  truth  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swear  only  not  to  be  forsworn  ;' 
Else,  what  a  mockery  shotdd  it  ^,e  to  swear  7 
But  thou  dost  swear  oply  to  be  iorsworn  ; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear 
Therefore,  thy  letter  vows,  against  thy  first : 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself: 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make. 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  those  giddy  loose  suggestions : 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in, 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them  :  but,  if  not,  then  know, 
The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee  ; 
So  heavy,  as  thou  shall  not  shake  them  off. 
But,  in  despair,  die  under  their  black  weight. 

Aust.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion  ! 

Bast.  Will't  not  be  ? 

Will  not  a  calf-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  ? 

Litw,  Father,  to  arms  ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day  ^ 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  haat  married  ? 
What,  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slauehter'd  men  ? 
Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  churlish  drums,— 
Clamours  of  hell, — be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  husband,  hear  me  ! — ah,  alack  !  how  new 
Is  husband  in  my  mouth  ?  even  for  that  name, 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounce. 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arras 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Const.  '    O,  upon  my  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Forethought  by  heaven.   • 

Blanch.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  love ;  What  motiro 
may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  tlian  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Const.  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee  up- 
holds, 
His  honour :  O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour ! 


5  ^  rased  lion  is  a  lion  irritated  by  confinement. 

6  '  Where  doini?  tends  to  ill,'  where  an  intended  act  ia 
criminal,  the  truth  is  mnxt  dnnehv  not  doing  the  act. 
The  criminal  act  therefore,  which  tl\nu  hast  sworn  to  do, 
in  not  amiss,  will  not  be  imputed  toyou  as  a  crime,  if  It 
be  done  Imlj/,  in  the  sense  I  have  now  affixed  to  trulA  ; 
that  is,  if  you  do  tiot  do  it. 

7  By  ithnt  thau  sirrar^sl,  Jcr.  '  In  swearing  by  r«. 
Iii;ion  asrainst  rclisrion,  thou  hn.st  sworn  fry  trhnt  thotf 
ttrear'sf;  i.  e.  in  that  which  thou  hast  sworn,  agaiii4( 
the  thing  thou  sweartst  ^y  ;  i.  e.  religion. 


SOBHK   III. 


KING  JOHN. 


S9I 


Leio.  I  muse,  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold, 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 
Pond.  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 
K.  Phi.  Thou  shalt  not  need  :— England,  I'U  fall 

from  thee. 
Const,  O  fair  return  of  banish'd  majesty  ! 
JEIL  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy  ! 
JT.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within 

this  hour. 
Bast.  Old  time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton 
time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well,  then,  France  shall  rue. 
Blanch.  The  sun's  o'ercast  with  blood  :  Fair  day, 
adieu ! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both :  each  army  hath  a  hand  ; 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  may'st  lose  ; 
Father,  I  may  now  wish  the  fortune  thine  ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive  : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose ; 
Assured  loss,  before  the  match  be  play'd. 

Lew.  Lady,  with  me  ;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 
Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  Uves,  there  my 

life  dies. 
K.  John.  Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance  toge- 
ther,—  [Exit  Bastard. 
France,  I  am  burn'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath  ; 
A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition. 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood, 
The  blood,  and  dearest  valued  blood,  of  France. 
K.  Phi.  Thy  rage  shall  burn  thee  up,  and  thou 
shalt  turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire : 
Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K.  John.  No  more  than  he  that  threats. — To  arms 
let's  hie  !  {Exeunt. 

SCENE    II.     The  same.     Plains   near   Anglers. 

Alarums  ;  Excursions.     Enter  the  Bastard,  with 

Austria's  Head. 

Bast.  No'w,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous 
hot; 
Some  airy  devil'  hovers  in  the  sky, 
And  pours  down  mischief.     Austria's  head,  lie  there. 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  Kino  John,  Akthctr,  and  Hubert. 

K.John.  Hubert,keep  this  boy: — Philip,*  make  up: 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent. 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  My  lord,  I  rescu'd  her  ; 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not : 
But  on,  my  liege  :  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  a  happy  end.        [Exeunt. 
SCENE  III.     Tliesame.     Alarums;  Excursions; 

Retreat.    Enter  King  John,  Elinor,  Arthitr, 

the  Bastard,  Hubert,  and  Loads. 

jf.  John.  So  shall  it  be ;   your  grace  shall  stay 
behind,  [To  Elinor. 

So  strongly  guarded. — Cousin,  look  not  sad  : 

[To  Artiiitr. 


Thy  grandam  loves  thee,  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was, 

Arth.  O,  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief. 

/T.  John.  Cousin,    [To  the   Bastard,]  away   for 
England  ;  haste  before  : 
And,  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots  :   angels'  imprisoned 
Set  thou  at  liberty  ;  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon  : 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 

Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle"*  shall  not  drive  me 
back; 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness  : — Grandam,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy) 
For  your  fair  safety  :  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Eli.  Farewell,  my  gentle  cousin. 

£^.  John.  Coz,  farewell. 

[Exit  Bastard. 

EU.  Come  hither,  little  kinsman  ;  hark,  a  word, 
[She  takes  Arthur  aside. 

K.  John.  Come    hither,  Hubert.     O  my  gentle 
Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much  ;   within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  say,— 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  1  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

Hxd).  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 

K.  John,  Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say 
so  yet : 
But  thou  shalt  have  ;  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow, 
Yet  it  shall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say, — But  let  it  go  : 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds,' 
To  give  me  audience  : — If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto^  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 
If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy, 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick, 
(Which,  else,  runs  tickUng  up  and  down  the  veins, 
Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes, 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes  ;) 
Or  if  that  thou  cou'd'st  see  me  without  eyes, 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit'  alone, 
Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words  ; 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded*  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts : 
But  ah,  I  will  not : — Yet,  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Hvh.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake, 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  heaven,  I'd  do't. 


1  There  is  a  minute  descripiion  ofnumerous  devils  or 
spirits,  and  their  different  functions,  in  Nash's  Pierce 
Peniiilesse  his  Supplication,  159-2,  where  we  find  the 
following  passage  : — '  The  spirits  of  the  aire  will  mixe 
themselves  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  so  infect  the 
clyme  where  they  raise  any  tempest,  that  sodainely 
great  monalitie  shall  ensue  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
spirits  oi  fire  have  their  mansions  under  the  regions  of 
the  moone.' 

2  Here  the  king,  who  had  knighted  him  by  the  name 
of  Sir  Richard,  calls  him  by  his  former  name.  Shak- 
epeare  has  followed  the  old  plays,  and  the  best  authen- 
ticated history.  The  queen  mother,  whom  King  John 
had  made  regent  in  Anjou,  was  in  possession  of  the  town 
ofMirabeau,  in  that  province.  On  the  approach  of  the 
French  army,  with  Arthur  ai  their  head,  she  sent  letters 
o  King  John  to  come  to  her  relief,  which  he  imme- 
Jiately  did.  As  he  advanced  to  the  town  he  encoun- 
.ered  the  army  that  lay  before  it,  routed  them,  and  took 
Arthur  prisoner.  The  queen  in  the  mean  while  re- 
luained  in  perfect  security  in  the  castle  ofMirabeau. 


3  Gold  coin  of  that  name. 

4  It  appears  from  Johnson's  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  that 
sentence  of  excommunication  was  to  be  '  explained  in 
order  in  English,  with  bells  tolling  and  candles  lighted, 
that  it  may  cause  the  greater  dread  ;  for  laymen  have 
greater  regard  to  this  solemnity  than  to  the  effect  of  such 
sentences.' 

a  Showy  ornaments. 

6  The  old  copy  reads  into,  the  emendation  js  fhei)' 
bald's. 

7  Conception. 

8  Pope  proposed  to  read  broad-eyed,  instead  o^  brood- 
ed. The  alteration,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  elegant, 
but  unnecessary.  The  allusion  is  to  the  vigilance  of 
animals  while  brooding,  or  with  a  brood  of  young  ones 
under  their  protection.  Brooded  may  be  used  Tori/rood 
ing,  as  delighted  for  delighting,  and  discontented  foi 
discontenting,  in  other  places  of  these  plays.  To  sit  on 
brood,  or  abrood,  is  the  old  term  applied  to  birds  during 
the  period  of  incubation.  All  the  metaphorical  uses  of 
the  verb  to  brood  are  common  to  the  Latin  incubo. 


KING  JOHN. 


Act  m 


K.  John.  Do  not  I  know,  thou  would'st  7 
Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy  :  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  fhend, 
He  IS  a  very  serpent  in  my  way ; 
And,  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread, 
He  lies  before  me  :  Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub,  And  I  will  keep  him  so, 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord  ? 

J5f.  John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  shall  not  liv«. 

IT.  John.  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now  :  Hubert,  I  love  thee  ; 
Well,  I'll  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee  ; 

Remember. Madam,  fare  you  well  : 

J'U  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 

£li.  My  blessing  go  with  tnee  ! 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin: 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty. — On  toward  Calais,  ho  !' 

[ExtvmL 

SCENE  IV.  Tl^tame.  7%«  French  King's  Tent. 
EtiUt  Ki!fo  Philip,  Lewis,  Pakdulph,  amd 
Attendants, 

K.  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado^  of  convicted'  sail 
Is  scatter'd  and  disjoin'd  from  fbUowship. 

Pand.  Courage  and  comfort!  all  shall   yet  go 
well. 

jr.  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run 
80  ill  ? 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?  Is  not  Angiers  lost  7 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner  ?  divers  dear  friends  slain  7 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  Fcance  ? 

Lew.  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd, 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  tierce  a  cause,* 
Doth  want  example  ;  Who  hath  read,  or  heard. 
Of  any  kindred  action  Uke  to  this  7 

K.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear  that   England  had 
this  praise, 
So  we  could  nnd  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

Enter  Constakce. 
Look^  who  comes  here !  a  grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holdmg  the  eternal  spirit,  a^nst  her  will, 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath  :— * 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Const,  Lo,    now!    now   soo  the  issue  of  your 
peace ! 

K.  Pht.  Patience,   good  lady  I  comfort,  gentle 
Constance  f 

Const.  No,  I  defy*  all  counsel,  all  redress, 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress. 
Death,  death  :— ^  amiable  lovely  death  I 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness  ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thou  hale  and  terror  to  prosperity. 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones  ; 
And  put  my  eyeballs  in  thy  vaulty  brows  ; 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms  ; 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath*  with  flilsome  dust. 


I  Kin)^  John,  after  he  had  taken  Arthur  prisoner,  sent 
him  to  the  town  of  Falaisej  In  Normandy,  under  the  care 
of  Hubert,  his  chaniberlam,  from  whence  he  was  after- 
wnrdu  removed  to  Rouen,  and  delivered  to  the  custody 
of  Robert  de  VeyponL  Here  he  was  secretly  put  to 
death.  '  This  ia  one  of  those  BCenes  (says  Steevens)  to 
which  may  be  promised  a  lasting  commendation.  Art 
could  add  little  lo  its  perfection  ;  no  change  in  dramatic 
taste  can  Injure  it;  and  lime  itself  can  subtract  nothing 
from  its  beauties.' 

9  .Armado  Is  a  fleet  of  war ;  the  word  Is  adopted  from 
the  S|)anl8h,  and  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Spanxth  arma- 
do had  made  it  familiar. 

3  Conrictfd  la  vanquished,  overcome.  To  convince 
and  convict  were  synonymous. 

_  4  A  ^firrce  rnuae  is  a  cause  conducted  with  precipita- 
tion. Fierce  wretchedness  in  Timon  of  Athens  is  hat- 
ty.  tudden  mistry, 


And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself: 
Come,  grin  on  me  :  and  I  will  thmk  thou  smiTst. 
And  buss  thee  as  tiiy  wife !  Misery's  love, 
O,  come  to  me ! 

K.  Phi.  O  fair  affliction,  peace. 

Const.  No,  no,  I  will  not,  having  breath  to  cry  i—- 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  tlie  thunder's  mouth ! 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  worid ; 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy, 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice. 
Which  scorns  a  modem'  invocation. 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 

Const.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so  ; 
I  am  not  mad  :  this  hair  I  tear  is  mine  ; 
My  name  is  Constance  :  I  was  Geffrey's  wife  j 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost : 
I  am  not  mad : — I  would  to  heaven,  I  were  ! 
For  then,  'tis  Uke  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget !— .< 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thou  shall  be  canoniz'd,  cardinal : 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief. 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  these  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself] 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my'son  : 
Or  madly  think,  a  babe  (^clouts  were  lie  : 
I  am  not  mad  ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

K.  PU.  Bind  up  those  tresses ;  O,  what  lore  I 
note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  &]len. 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friend? 
Do  glew  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Const.  To  England,  if  you  will* 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  haira. 

Coiwt.  Yes,  that  I  will :    and  wherefore  will  I  «io 
it? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds :  and  cried  aloud, 

0  that  these  hands  could  so  ndttm  my  son 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  tfierty  .' 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 

And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds. 

Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. 

And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say. 

That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  neareo ' 

If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  xny  boy  again  ; 

For.  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 

To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire,'" 

There  was  not  such  a  gracious"  creature  bom, 

But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud. 

And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 

And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost ; 

As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit  ^ 

And  so  he'll  die  ;  and,  rising  so  again. 

When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of^ heaven 

1  shall  not  know  him  :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  mv  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pond.  You  hold  too  licinous  a  respect  of  grief. 
Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son.'* 
JS'.  Phi.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your  child. 
Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my    absent 
child,' > 


6  ' the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath'  is  the  body  ; 

the  same  vile  prison  in  which  the  breath  is  confined. 

6  To  defy  lormerly  signified  to  refust,  to  reject. 

'  I  do  defy  thy  commiseration.' — Romeo  and  JulieL 

7  i.  e.  this  mouth.  8  i.  e.  common. 

9  Probably  Con.'<tanc-c  In  despair  means  to  apoelio. 

f>hize  the  atwent  King  John  : — '  Take  my  son  to  Lag 
and  if  you  will.' 

10  To  suspire  Shakspeare  usen  for  to  hrealMe. 

11  Oracious  Is  used  by  Shakg|x;arc  often  in  the  sense 
of  beaylifui,  comely,  gracefuJ.  Klorio,  in  his  Italian 
Dictionary,  shows  that  this  was  no  uncommon  signUi. 
cation  ;  he  explains  gratioso,  graceful,  gracious,  alM 
comely,  fine,  uretl-faroured,  gentle. 

13  To  the  same  piir^xwc  Macduff  obfierTes: — 

'  He  has  no  children. ' 

IS  *  Perfruilur  lachrymia,  et  amst  pro  conjuge  luctuan.* 
Lucan,  1.  is, 


SCEHS  IV. 


KING  JOHN. 


S9S 


Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts, 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do. — 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

[  Tearing  qff'  her  head-dress. 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  lord,  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world ! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure  !    [Exit. 

K.  Phi.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I'll  follow  her. 

[Exit. 

Lew.  There's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make  me 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,' 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man  ; 
.\nd  bitter  shame  hath  spoil'd  the  sweet  world's' 

taste. 
That  it  yields  nought,  but  shame,  and  bitterness. 

Pond.  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health. 
The  fit  is  strongest ;  evils,  that  take  leave, 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  show  evil : 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day? 

Zjew.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pond.  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no  :  when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
'Tis  strange,  to  think  how  much  King  John  hath  lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won : 
Are  not  you  griev'd,  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner  ? 

J^ew.  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pond.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  ais  your  blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak,  with  a  prophetic  spirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub. 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne  ;  and,  therefore,  mark. 
John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be, 
That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins. 
The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain  an  hour, 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest : 
A  sceptre,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand. 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintain'd  as  gain'd  : 
And  he,  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 
Makes  "nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up : 
That  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  must  fall ; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 

Lew.  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  yoimg  Arthur's 
fall?  ^ 

Pond.  You,  in  the  right  of  Lady  Blandi  your 
wife. 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Paaid.  How  green  are  you,  and  fresh  in  this  old 
world ! 
John  lays  you  plots  ;*  the  time  conspires  with  you : 
For  he,  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood, 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  untrue. 
This  act,  so  evilly  born,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal ; 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth, 

1  '  For  when  thou  an  anory,  all  our  days  are  gone, 
we  bring  our  years  to  an  end,  as  it  were  a  tale  that  is 
told.'    Psalm  xc. 

2  The  old  copy  reads  vord's.  The  alteration  was 
made  by  Pope.  Malone  thinks  that  it  is  unnecessary  ; 
and  that  by  the  sweet  word,  life  Is  meant.  Steevens 
prefers  Pope's  emendation,  which  is  countenanced  by 
Hamlet's 

'  How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world  !' 

3  '  John  lays  you  plots.'  A  similar  phrase  occurs  in 
the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  :— 

'  He  Writes  me  here.' 

4  The  old  copy  reads  scope.  The  emendation  is 
Pope's.  Shakspeare  finely  calls  a  monstrous  birth  an 
escape  of  nature,  as  if  it  were  produced  while  she  was 
busy  elsewhere,  or  intent  upon  some  other  thing. 

5  Hurly  is  tuntult. 

0  The  image  is  taken  from  the  manner  in  which  birds 
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To  check  his  reignj  but  they  will  cherish  it : 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky. 
No  scape*  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs, 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew.  May  be,  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's 
life. 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Parid.  O,  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach, 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already, 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies  :   and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change  ; 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath. 
Out  of  the  bloody  finders'  ends  of  John, 
Methinks,  I  see  this  hurly*  all  on  foot ; 
And,  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you. 
Than  I  have  nam'd  ! — The  bastard  Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  the  church. 
Offending  charity  :  If  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call* 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side  ; 
Or,  as  a  little  snow,'  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O  noble  Dauphin, 
Go  with  me  to  the  king :   'Tis  wonderful, 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent  • 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  oflTsnce, 
For  England  go  ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Lew.  Strong  reasons  make  strong"  actions  :  Let 
us  go  ; 
If  you  say,  ay,  the  king  will  not  say,  no.    [Exeunt 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  Northampton.'    A  Rami  in  the  Castle, 
Enter  Hubert  and  two  Attendants. 

Hub.  Heat  me  these  irons  hot :  and,  look  thou 
stand 
Within  the  arras  :'"  when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth  j 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with  me, 
Fast  to  the  chair :  be  heedful :   hence,  and  watch, 

1  Attendant.  I  hope,  your  warrant  will  bear  out 
the  deed. 

Hvb.  Uncleanly  scruples  !    Fear  not  you  :  look 
to't. —  [Exeunt  Attendants, 

Young  lad,  come  forth  ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 
Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

Arth.  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince,)  as  may  be. — You  are  sad. 

Huh.  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me ! 

Methinks  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I  : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night. 
Only  for  wantonness."     By  my  Christendom,'* 


are  sometimes  caught ;  one  being  placed  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  others  to  the  net  by  his  note  or  call. 

7  Bacon,  in  his  History  of  Henry  VII.  speaking  of 
Simnel'3  march,  observes  that  their  snowball  did  not 
gather  as  it  went. 

8  The  first  folio  reads  strange;  the  second  folio 
strong. 

9  There  is  no  circumstance,  either  in  the  original 
play  or  in  this  of  Shakspeare,  to  point  out  the  particu- 
lar castle  in  which  Arthur  is  supposed  to  he  confined. 
The  castle  of  Northampton  has  been  mentioned  merely 
because,  in  the  first  aa,  King  John  seems  to  have  been 
in  that  town.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Anhur 
was  in  fact  confined  at  Falaise,  and  afterwards  at  Roueo, 
where  he  was  put  to  death. 

10  Tapestry. 

11  This  is  a  satirical  glance  at  the  fashionable  affec 
tation  of  his  time  by  Shakspeare  :  which  Lyly  also  ridi- 
cules in  his  Midas  : — '  Now  every  base  companion,  be- 
ing in  his  muble-fubles,  says  he  is  melancholy.'  Again : 
'  Melancholy  is  the  crest  of  courtiers,  and  now  every 
base  companion  savs  he  is  melancholy.' 

13  i.  e.  by  my  baptitm,    The  use  of  this  Troid  &r 
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KINO  JOHN. 


Act  IT. 


So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 

I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long  ; 

And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 

My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me  : 

He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him : 

Is  jt  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  ? 

No,  indeed,  is't  not ;  And  I  would  to  heaven, 

I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead  : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  despatch.     [Aside. 

Arth.  Arc  you  sick,  Hubert  ?  you  look  pale  to-day  : 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick ; 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  witli  you  : 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.  His   words  do  take  possession  of  my  bo- 
som.  

Bead   here,  young   Arthur.     [Showing  a  prntr.] 
How  now,  foolish  rheum  !  [Aside. 

Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door ! 
I  must  be  brief,  lest  resolution  drop 

Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanish  tears. 

Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect : 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mme  eyes? 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth.  And  will  you  ? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

Arth.  Have  you  the  heart  7  When  your  head  did 
but  ake, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again  : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head  ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour,;' 
Still  and  anon  cheer'd  up  the  heavy  time  ; 
Saying,  What  lack  you?   and,  Where  lies  your 

grief? 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you  ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it  cunning ;  Do,  an  if  you  will: 
If  heaven  be  pleased  that  vou  must  use  me  ill. 
Why,  then  you  must. — Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
So  much'  as  Grown  on  you  ? 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it ; 

And  witli  hot  irons  must  I  bum  them  out. 

Arth.  Ah,  none,  but  in  this  iron  aee,  would  do  it ! 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat'  red-not. 
Approaching  near  these  e^-es,  would  drink  my  tears. 
And  quench  his  fiery  indignation 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence  : 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  vou  more  stubborn-hard  than  haromer'd  iron  7 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me, 
And  told  me,  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believ'd  him ;  no  tongue,  but  Hu- 
bert's. 
'     Hub.  Come  forth.  [Slcmp*. 

RferUer  Attendants,  with  CordSf  Irotu,  ^ 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arth.  O,  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me ;  my  eyes 
are  out, 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  hloody  men. 

Hub.  Give  me  the  iron  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 

Arth.  Alas !    what  need   you  be  so  boist'rous- 
rough  7 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stonorstill. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound  ! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  these  men  away, 


christening  or  bapciiim  ia  not  peculiar  to  Shakspeare  ;  it 
was  common  in  hiH  time.  Hearne  has  published  a 
Prone  from  a  MS.  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  in  the 
glosfiary  to  Robert  of  Oloucester  in  a  riote  on  the  word 
midRwintcr,  by  which  it  appear*  that  it  was  the  ancient 
orthography.  '  The  childer  ry«  schape  (t  ehrystyn- 
dome.'  It  la  also  used  by  Lyly,  Faiishaw,  Haiington, 
»ndFairCu*. 


And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb  : 

I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word  ; 

Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly  : 

Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I'll  forgive  you. 

Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  stand  within  ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 

1  AltendanL  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a 
deed.  [£xeunt  Attendants. 

Arth.  Alas !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend ; 
He  hath  a  stem  look,  but  a  gentle  heart ; — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

HtJ).  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourseUl 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  heaven ! — that  there  were  but  a  mote  in 
yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wand'ring  hair. 
Any  annoyance  iu  that  precious  sense ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisl'rous  there, 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.  la  this  your  promise  ?    go  to,  hold  your 
tongue. 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes ; 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue  ;  let  me  not,  Hubert ! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue,* 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes :  O,  spare  mine  ejM, 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  loiok  on  you ! 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold. 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with 
grief, 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeserv'd  extremes :'  See  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out. 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  heiud. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it.  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  vou  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush. 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert: 
Nay,  It,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes  ; 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  coropcll'd  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre*  him  on. 
All  things,  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong, 
Deny  their  ofllice :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extends, 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercv-'acking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  Uvc  ;  f  will  not  touch  thine  eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes;* 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  bum  them  out. 

Arth.  O,  now  you  look  like  Hubert !  all  this  while 
You  were  disguis'd. 

Hub.  Peace  :  no  more.    Adieu : 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead  : 
I'll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports. 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure. 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Arth.  O  hoaven  ! — I  thank  you,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Silence  ;  no  more  :  Go  closely*  in  with  me  ; 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [fxeitiil* 

SCENE  n.  Tlie  same.  A  Room  of  Slate  in  ikt 
Paiace.  Enter  KiKO  Johh,  crowned;  Pem- 
broke, Salisbury,  and  other  Lords.  The  King 
takes  his  State, 

K.  Jo)m.  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  ag»in 
crown'd, 

And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerfiil  eyes. 


I  The  paniriple  A «Jf,  though  now  obeolete.  was  in 
use  in  Shakspeare's  time.  '  He  commanded  that  they 
should  heat  the  furnace  one  seven  times  more  than  K 
was  wont  to  b*-  hfut.'—Danif-l,  iii.  19. 

a  'Thisisaccordinc  to  nature,' says  Johnson.  'Wa 
ima^ne  no  evil  so  great  as  that  which  v  near  us.' 

3  '  The  fire  being  crraird,  not  to  hurt,  but  fp  romjort, 
is  dead  irilh  rrfef  for  finding  iwelf  used  in  acts  of  cni 
elty,  which,  being  Innocent,  I  have  not  dtserttd.' 

4  i.  e.  stimulate,  set  him  on. 
i  Owns.  fl  i.  e.  secretly  priv•l^^ 


Scene  II. 


KING  JOHN. 
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Pern,  This  once  again,  but  that  your  highness 
pleas'd, 
Was  once  superfluous  : '  you  were  crown'd  before, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  oflf; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt ; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land, 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 

S{d.  Therefore,  to  be  possess'd  with  double  pomp, 
To  guard^  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  • 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish, 
Js  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pern.  But  that  your  royal  plejisure  must  be  done, 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told  ;' 
And,  in  the  last  repeating,  troublesome, 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sal.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured  : 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail, 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about: 
Startles  and  frights  consideration  ; 
JVIakes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected. 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 

Pern.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than 
well. 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness  :  * 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault. 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse  ; 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach, 

?iscredit  mpre  in  hiding  of  the  fault,' 
han  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch'd. 

SaL  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown'd. 
We  breath'd  our  counsel :  but  it  pleas'd  your  highr 

nesa 
To  overbear  it ;  and  we  are  all  well  pleas'd  ; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would,* 
Poth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highnesg  will. 

JST.  Jokn.  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possess'd  you  with,  and  think  them  strong ; 
And  more,  more  strong  (when  lesser  is  my  fear,) 
I  shall  indue  you  with :  Mean  time,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform'd,  that  is  npt  well ; 
And  well  shall  you  pej-ceive,  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  ai)d  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pem.  Then  I  (as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these. 
To  sound'  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts,) 
Both  for  myself  and  them  (but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies),  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement'  of^  Arthur  ;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument, — 
If,  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold, 
Why  then  your  fears  (which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong),  should  move  you  to  mew  up^ 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise?'" 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit, 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty  ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  furtner  ask, 


1  i.  e.  this  one  time  more,  was  one  time  more  than 
enough.  It  should  be  remembered  that  King  John  was 
now  crowned  for  the  fourth  time. 

2  To  guard  is  to  ornament. 

3  Shakspeare  has  here  repeated  an  idea  which  he 
had  first  put  into  the  mouth  of  ihe  Dauphin; — 

'  Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale. 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man.' 

4  !.  e.  not  by  their  avarice,  but  in  an  eager  4esire  of 
excelling. 

a  Fault  means  blemish. 

6  Since  the  whole  and  each  particular  part  .of  our 
ivishes,  &c. 

7  To  declare,  to  publish  the  purposes  of  all,  &c 

8  Releasement. 

9  The  construction  of  this  passage  is  '  If  you  haye  a 
good  title  to  what  you  have  now  in  rest  (i.  e.  quiet),  yhy 
Ihen  i«  it  that  your  fears  should  move  you  ,"  &c. 


Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending, 
Counts  it  your  weal,  he  have  his  liberty. 

K.  John.  Let  it  be  so  ;  I  do  commit  his  youth 

Enter  Hubert. 

To  your  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  with  you  1 

Pem.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed ; 
He  show'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine  ; 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye,  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  breast ; 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe,  'tis  done, 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sal.  The  colour  of  the  king  dotn  come  and  go, 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience," 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe  it  needs  must  break. 

Pem.  And  when  it  breaks,  I  fear,  will  issue  thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.   John.    We   cannot    hold  mortality's   strong 
hand : — 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living. 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead  : 
He  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night. 

Sal.  Indeed,  we  fear'd  his  sickness  was  past  cure. 

Pem.  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he  was, 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick  : 
This  must  be  answer'd,  either  here,  or  hence. 

K.  John.  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows 
on  me? 
Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 

Sal.  It  is  apparent  foul-play  ;  and  'tis  shame, 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it : 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game  !  and  so  farewell. 

Pem.  Stay  yet.  Lord  Salisbury  ;  I'll  go  with  thee, 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child. 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood,  which  ow'd"  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle. 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold  ;  Bad  world  the  while  ! 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne  :  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt. 

[Exeunt  Lords. 

K.  John.  They  bum  in  indignation  ;  I  repent ; 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood  ; 
No  certain  life  achiev'd  by  others'  death  t- 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
A  fearful  eye  thou  hast ;  Where  is  that  blood, 
That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks? 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm : 
Pour  down  thy  weather  !^-How  goes  all  in  France  ? 

Mesa.  From  France  to  England."— =Never  such 
a  power 
For  any  foreign  preparation. 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land  ! 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  learn'd  by  them; 
For,  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare, 
The  tidings  coipe  that  they  are  all  arriv'd. 

K.  John.  O,  where  hatli   our  intelligence  been 
drunk  ? 
Where  hath  it  slept  ?'■*  Where  is  my  mother's  care  ? 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopp'd  with  dust ;  the  first  of  April,  died 


10  In  the  middle  ages,  the  whole  education  of  princes 
and  noble  youths  consisted  in  martial  exercises,  &c. 
Mental  improvement  might  have  been  had  in  a  prison 
as  well  as  any  where  else. 

11  The  purpose  ofthe  king,  to  which  Salisbury  alludes, 
is  that  of  putting  Arthur  to  death,  which  he  considers  as 
not  yet  accomplished,  and  therefore  supposes  that  there 
might  be  still  a  conflict  in  the  king's  mind-^ 

'  Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience.^ 

12  i.  e.  '  own^d  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle.'  The  two 
last  variorum  editions  erroneously  read  '  breath  for 
breadth,^  which  is  found  in  the  old  copy. 

13  The  king  asks  how  all  goes  in  France  ;  the  me?- 
senger  catches  the  word  goes,  and  answers,  that  what- 
ever is  in  France  goes  now  into  England. 

14  So  in  Macbeth  : — 

' Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherejn  you  dreet  yourself?  hath  jt  slepf  sijiee ■' 
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Your  noble  mother ;  And,  as  I  hear,  my  lord, 
The  Lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before  :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard  ;  if  true,  or  false,  I  know  not. 

K.  John,  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occasion ! 
O,  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
JMy  discontented  peers  ! — What !  mother  dead  ? 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France  !' — 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of  France, 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out,  are  landed  here  ? 

Mess.  Under  the  Dauphin. 
Enter  the  Bastard  and  Peter  o/Tomfret. 

K.  John.  Thou  hast  made  me 

With  these  ill  tidings. — Now,  what  says  the  worli 
To  your  proceedings  l  do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.  But  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst, 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 

IC.  John.    Bear    with    me,    cousin  ;    for   I  was 
amaz'd" 
Under  the  tide  ;  hut  now  I  breathe  again 
Alofl  the  flood  ;  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen, 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express. 
But,  as  I  travelled  hither  through  tne  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied  : 
Possess'd  witn  rumours,  full  of  idle  areams  ; 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear  : 
And  here's  a  prophet,^  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret.  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  nis  heels  ; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh  sounding  rh3rmes. 
That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

JST.   John.  Thou  idle   dreamer,  wherefore    didst 
thou  so  ? 

Peter,  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  so. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him  :  imprison  him  ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  ne  says, 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd  : 
Deliver  him  to  safety,*  and  return. 
For  I  must  use  thee. — O  my  gentle  cousin, 

[Exit  PlUBERT,  with  Petbr. 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd  ? 

Bast.  The  French,  my  lord ;  men's  mouths  are 
full  of  it:- 
Besides,  I  met  Lord  Bigot,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
(With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire). 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to«night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinsman,  go, 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies  : 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again  ; 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast.  I  will  seek  them  out. 

JC.  John.  Nay,  but  make  haste  ;  the  better  foot 

before. 

O,  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies. 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion  !— 
Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels ; 
And  fly,  like  thought,  from  them  to  me  again. 

BasL  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. 

[EarU. 


1  i.  e.  how  ill  my  affairs  go  in  France. 
3  Astonied,  stunned,    confounded,    are   the  ancient 
■ynonymes  of  amiized,  obstupesco. 

3  This  man  was  a  hermit  in  great  repute  with  the  com- 
mon people.  Notwithstanding  the  event  is  said  to  have 
fallen  out  as  he  prophesied,  the  poor  fellow  was  inhu- 
manly  dragged  at  horses'  tails  through  the  streets  of 
Warham,  and,  together  with  his  son,  who  appears  to 
have  been  even  more  innocent  than  his  father,  hanged 
afterwards  upon  a  gibbet.  Holinshfd,  in  anno  1313. — 
Speed  says  that  Peter  the  hermit  was  suborned  by  the 
pope's  legate,  the  French  king,  and  the  barons  for  this 
purpose. 

4  i.  e.  to  safe  custody. 

6  This  may  be  compared  with  a  spirited  passage  in 
Edward  III.  Capel's  Prolusions,  p.  75 : — 

'  Our  men,  with  open  mouths  and  staring  eyes, 
Look  on  each  other,  as  th«y  did  attend. 


K.  John.  Spoke  like   a  spriteful  noble  gentle- 
man.— 
Go  after  him  ;  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers  ; 
And  be  thou  he. 
Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege. 

[Exit, 
K.  John.  My  mother  dead ! 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Hitb.  My  lord,  they  say,  five  moons  were  seen 
to-night  : 
Four- fixed  :  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four,  in  wondrous  motion. 

IT.  John.  Five  moons  ? 

Hub.  Old  men,  and  beldams,  in  the  streets 

Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously : 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths  ; 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads, 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear  : 
And  he,  tnat  speaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist ; 
Whilst  he,  that  hears,  makes  fearful  action. 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes,' 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool, 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news  ; 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet),* 
Told  of  a  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattailed  and  rank'd  in  Kent : 
Another  lean  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  John.  Why  seck'st  thou  to  possess  me  with 
these  fears  ? 
Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  murder'd  him  ;  I  had  a  mighty  cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub.  Had  none,  my  lord  !  why,  did  you  not  pro- 
voke me  } 

K.  John,  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life  : 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 
To  understand  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  whenj  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect.* 

Hub.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  vfjiat  I  did. 

K.  John.  O,  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation  ! 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds. 
Make  deeds  ill  done !    Hadest  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted,"  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  sname. 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind  : 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect, 
Finding  theo  fit  for  bloody  villany. 
Apt,  liable,  to  be  employ'd  in  danger. 
I  famtly  broke  with  tliee  of  Arthur's  death; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king. 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Hub.  My  lord, 

i'.  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  mad* 
a  pause,* 


Each  other's  words,  and  yet  no  creature  speaks  ; 
A  tonguo-tied  fear  hath  made  a  midnight  hour, 
And  speeches  sleep  through  all  the  waking  region.' 

6  This  passage,  which  called  forth  the  antiquarian 
knowledge  of  so  many  learned  commentators,  is  now, 
from  the  return  of  the  fashion  of  right  and  left  shoes, 
become  intelligible  without  a  note. 

7  Deliberate  consideration. 

8  To  quote  is  to  note  or  mark. 

9  There  are  many  touclies  of  nature  In  this  conference 
of  John  with  Hubert.  A  man  engaged  in  wiclccdness 
would  keep  the  profit  to  himself,  and  tranfrr  the  guilt 
to  his  accomplice.  Tbesc  reproaches  ventod  against 
Hubert  are  not  words  of  an  or  policy,  but  the  eruptions 
of  a  mind  swelling  with  consciousness  of  a  crime,  and 
desirous  of  disciiarging  iw  n\isery  on  another.  This 
account  of  the  timidity  of  puilt  is  drawn,  ah  ipsis  rtfts. 
sibus  mentin,  from  the  intminte  knowledge  of  mankind : 
particularly  that  line  In  which  be  says,  that  (e  kmt  bid 
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When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed ; 

Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 

And'  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words  ; 

Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  off, 

And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me : 

But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs. 

And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin ; 

Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent, 

And,  consequently,  thy  rude  hand  to  act 

The  deed,   which   both  our  tongues   held  vile  to 

name. — 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more ! 
My  nobles  leave  me  ;  and  my  state  is  brav'd. 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers  ; 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land. 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience,  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Hub.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
I'll  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive  :  This  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd'rous  thought, 
And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form ; 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live  ?  O,  haste  thee  to  the 
peers. 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage. 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience ! 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature  ;  for  my  rage  was  blind, 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  sut. 
O,  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords,  with  all  expedient*  haste  : 
I  conjure  thee  but  slowly  j  run  more  fast.* 

SCENE  III.    The  same.    Before  the  Castle.    Enter 
Arthur,  on  the  Wails. 
Arth.  The  wall   is   high ;    and   yet  will    I  leap 
down  :* — 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not  I — 
There's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me  ;  if  *^"»r  J*<1» 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  Hath  disguis'd  me  quite. 
I  am  afi  aid  ;  and  yet  I'll  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away  : 
As  good  to  die,  and  go,  as  die,  and  stay. 

[Leaps  dottm. 

O  me  !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones 

Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones ! 

[Dies. 
Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbu&t,  <rnd  Bioot. 
Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  Saint  Edmund's 
Bury ; 
It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinal  ? 


him  tell  his  tale  in  express  words  would  have  struck 
him  dumb  :  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  bad  men 
use  all  the  arts  of  fallacy  upon  themselves,  palliate  their 
actions  to  their  own  minds  by  eentle  terms,  and  hide 
themselves  from  their  own  detection  in  ambiguities  and 
subterfuges. — Johnson. 

1  The  old  copy  reads  '  ^s  bid  me,'  &c.  Malone  made 
the  correction,  in  which  I  concur ;  though  as  frequent- 
ly is  used  for  that,  which.  See  Julius  Caesar,  Act.  i. 
Sea. 

2  Expeditious. 

3  The  old  play  of  The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  King 
John  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  first  of  which  con- 
cludes with  the  king's  despatch  of  Hubert  on  this  mes- 
sage;  the  second  begins  with  Enter  Arthur,  &c.  as  in 
the  following  scene. 

4  Shakspeare  has  followed  the  old  play.  In  what 
manner  Arthur  was  deprived  of  his  life  is  not  ascer- 
tained. Matthew  Paris  relating  the  event,  uses  the  word 
evanuit ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  conducted  with 
impenetrable  secrecy.    The  French  historians  say  thai 


Sal.  The  Count  Melon,  a  noble  lord  of  France , 
Whose  private  with  me,'  of  the  Dauphin's  love, 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Big.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then. 

Sal.  Or,  rather  then  set  forward  :  for  'twill  be 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er*  we  meeL 

Enter  the  Bastard. 
Bast.  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distemper'd* 
lords  ! 
The  king,  by  me,  requests  your  presence  straight. 
Scd.  The  king  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of  us  ; 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks  : 
Return,  and  tell  him  so  ;  we  know  the  worst. 
B<ist.  Whate'er  you  think,  good  words,  I  think 

were  best. 
Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason* 

now. 
Bast.  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief; 
Therefore,  'twere  reason,  you  had  manners  now. 
Pern.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  its  privilege. 
Basf,  'Tis  true:  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else. 
Sal.  This  is  the  prison :  What  is  he  lies  here  ? 

t Seeing  Arthur 
pure  and  prince- 
ly beauty ! 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed, 

Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath  done, 
Doth  lay  it  open,  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Big.  Or,  when  he  doom'd  this  beauty  to  a  grave, 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.  Sir   Kichard,   what  think  you?  Have  you 
beheld, 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  ? 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see. 
That  you  do  see  ?  could  thought,  without  this  ob- 
ject, 
Form  such  another  ?  This  is  the  very  top. 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest, 
Of  murder's  arms :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 
The  wildest  savag'ry,  the  vilest  stroke, 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  stariug  rage. 
Presented  to  the  tearo  of  aoR  remorse.* 

Prm.   All  murders  past  do  stand  excus'd  in  Una: 
And  this,  so  sole,  and  so  unmatchable,    " 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity. 
To  the  yet  unbegotten  sins  of  time,'" 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work  ; 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand, 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

ScU.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand?— 
We  had  a  kind  of  light,  what  would  ensue  : 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
The  practice,  and  the  purpose,  of  the  king: — 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life. 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow  ; 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness, 


John,  coming  in  a  boat  during  the  night  to  the  castle  of 
Rouen,  where  the  young  prince  was  confined,  slabbed 
him  while  supplicating  for  mercy,  fastened  a  stone  to  the 
body,  and  threw  it  into  the  Seine,  in  order  to  give  some 
colour  to  a  report,  which  he  caused  to  be  spread,  that 
the  prince,  attempting  to  escape  out  of  a  window,  fell 
into  the  river,  and  was  drowned. 

5  Private  account. 

6  The  use  of  or  for  ere,  before,  is  at  least  as  old  as 
Chaucer's  time.  Ere  ever,  or  ever,  or  ere,  is,  in  mo- 
dern English,  sooner  than  at  any  time  ;  before  ever  : 
and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  Sha°kspeare  and  our  elder 
writers  constantly  use  the  phrase. 

7  i.  e.  ruffled,  out  of  humour. 

8  To  reason,  in  Shakspeare,  is  not  so  often  to  argue 
as  to  talk. 

9  Pity. 

10  The  old  copy  reads  tin  of  tknea.  The  •mendation 
is  Pope's. 
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'Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  head,' 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 
Pern.  Big.  Our  souls  rebgiously  confirm  thy  words. 

£rUer  Hubert. 

Hub.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you : 
Arthur  doth  live  :  the  king  hath  sent  for  you. 

Sal.  O,  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death : — 
Avauirt,  thou  hateful  villaiii,  get  thee  gone  ! 

Hub,  I  am  no  villain. 

ScU.  Must  I  rob  the  law  ? 

[Drawing  his  swmd. 

Bast.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir  ;  put  it  up  agaiiu* 

Sal.  Not  till  I  sheath  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 

Hub.  Stand  back.  Lord  Salisbury,  stand  back,  I 
say; 
By  heaven,  I  think  my  sword's  as  sharp  as  yours  : 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself, 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true'  defence ; 
Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill !  dar'st  thou  brave  a  noble- 
man? 

Hub.  Not  for  my  life :   but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

Sal.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Htd>.  Do  not  prove  me  so  ;* 

Yet  I  am  none :  Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false, 
Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  tinly,  lies. 

Pern.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

Sal.  Stand    by,   or  I  shall    gall    you,   Faulcon- 
bridge. 

Bast.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot. 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
I'll  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime  ; 
Or  I'll  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron. 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Big.   What  wilt  thou  do,   renowned  Faulcon- 
bridge  ? 
Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer? 

J£ub,  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

jBig.  Who  kill'd  this  prince' 

Hub.  'Tis  not  an  hour  siiice  I  left  him  well : 
I  honour'd  him,  I  lov'd  him  ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

SaL  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes, 
For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse'  and  innocency. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you,  whose  souls  abhor 
The  unateanlv  savours  of  a  slaughter-house, 
For  I  am  stined  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin  there ! 

Pern.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  inquire  us  out. 
[Exeunt  Lords. 

Bast.  Here's  a  eood  world ! — Knew  you  of  this 
fair  work? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  tliis  deed  of  death, 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bast.  Ha!  I'll  tell  thee  what^ 


1  The  old  copy  reads,  '  'Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this 
hand.''  This  is  a  copy  of  the  vows  made  in  the  ages  of 
superstition  and  chivalry.  Pope  thought  that  we  should 
read  '  a  glory  to  this  Acorf,'  pointing  to  the  head  of  the 
dead  prince,  and  using  worship  in  its  common  accep- 
tation. A  glory  is  a  circle  of  rays,  such  as  is  represent- 
ed surrounding  the  heads  of  saints  and  other  holy  per- 
sons. The  solemn  cop.flrmation  of  the  other  lords  seems 
to  require  this  sense.  Gray,  the  poet  (says  Dr.  Far- 
mer,) was  much  pleased  with  this  correction.  The  old 
rending  has  been  explained,  '  till  1  have  famed  and  re- 
nowned my  own  hand  by  giving  it  the  honour  of  re- 
venge for  BO  foul  a  deed.' 

2  So  in  Othello : — '  Keep  up  your  bright  swords ;  for 
the  dew  will  rustlhem.'  Both  Faulconbridge  and  Othel- 
lo apeak  contemptuously.  '  You  have  shown  that  your 
sword  is  bright,  and  now  you  may  put  it  up  again  ;  you 
shall  not  use  it.' 

>  Honest  defence,  defoncc  in  a  goodcausf. 

•k  Dr.  Johnson  has,  I  ibuik.  mistaken  the  sense  of 


Thou  art  damn'd  as  black — ^nay,  nothing  is  so  blade ; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Lucifer  :* 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Hub.  Upon  my  soul, 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair. 
And,  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb, 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on ;  or  would'st  thou  drown 

thyself. 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spooni  . 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villa'm  up.^^— .^ 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  pin  of  thought 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath 
Which  was  emboundedin  this  beauteous  clay, 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me ! 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms.—' 

I  am  amaz'd/  methinks  ;  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  daingers  of  this  world.—* 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up  ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty, 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven  :  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scaroble,  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  unowed  interest'  of  proud-swelling  state. 
Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty, 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace : 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  horo  f 
Meet  in  one  line  ;  and  vast  confusion  waits 
(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fall'n  beast,) 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture'  can 
Hold  out  ttiis  tempest.     Bear  away  that  child« 
And  follow  me  with  speed  ;  I'll  to  the  king: 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand. 
And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land^ 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  L     The  same.    A  Room  in  ths  Palaee. 

Enter  Kiwo  John,  PAiTiHti:.PH,  viA  (A«  Crowm^ 

and  Attendants. 

K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pand.  Take  again 

[Giving  Joan  the  Crown. 
From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope. 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

K.  John.  Now  keep  your  holy  word :  go  me«t 
the  French  ; 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  inflam'd. 
Our  discontented  counties' "  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience  ; 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  soul, 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 


this  passa^re,  which  he  explains — '  Do  not  make  me  a 
munferer,  by  compelling  nie  to  kill  you;  I  am  hitherto 
not  a  murderer.'  By  '  Do  not  prove  me  so,'  Hubert 
means  '  do  not  provoke  me,  or  try  my  patience  so.' 
This  was  a  common  acceptation  of  the  word.  '  To 
assay,  to  prove,  to  try,  to  tempt  one  to  do  evil.'  Barttf 
in  V.  Prove. 
6  Pity. 

6  So'in  the  old  play  : — 

*  Hell,  Hubert,  trust  me,  all  the  plagues  of  hell 
Hanes  on  pcrforniance  of  rhis  damned  deed ; 
This  seal,  the  warrant  of  the  body's  bliss, 
Ensurcth  Satan  chieftain  of  thy  soul.' 

7  i.  c.  eotifounded. 

8  I.  e.  the  interest  which  Is  not  at  this  moment  legallf 
possessed  by  any  one.  On  the  deaih  o(  Arthur,  tha 
right  to  the  crown  devolved  to  his  sister  F.lcanor. 

9  Girdle. 

10  Counties  here  most  probably  mean,  not  tlw  di- 
visions of  ih*  klnfdom,  but  the  tortU  atid  n«6t/iry  In 
general. 


Scene  II. 


KING  JOHN. 


3M 


This  inundation  of  niLstemper'd  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 
Then  pause  not ;  for  the  present  time's  so  sick, 
That  present  medicine  must  be  minister'd, 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pond.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up, 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope  : 
But,  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite,' 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war, 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well, 
Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  pope, 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 

[Exit. 

K.  John.  Is   this  Ascension-day  ?    Did   not  the 
prophet 
Say,  that,  before  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
My  crown  I  should  give  off?  Even  so  I  have  : 
I  did  suppose,  it  should  be  on  constraint ; 
But,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

BasL  All  Kent  hath  yielded  ;  nothing  there  holds 
out. 
But  Dover  castle  :  London  hath  receiv'd. 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy  ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again, 
Af\er  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Bast.  They  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the 
streets  ; 
An  emptv  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life,* 
By  some'damn'd  hand  '.vas  robb'd  and  ta'en  away. 

^.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me,  he  did  live. 

Bast.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop?  why  look  you  sad' 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust. 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye  : 
Be  stirring  as  the  time  ;  be  fire  with  fire  ; 
Threaten  the  threat'ncr,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror  :  so  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution.' 
Away  ;  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war. 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field  :* 
Show  boldness,  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den. 
And  fright  him  there  ?  and  make  him  tremble  there  ? 
O,  let  it  not  be  said  I — Forage,'  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors  ; 
And  grapple  with  him,  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 

K.  John.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with 
me. 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him  ; 
And  he  hath  promised  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 


1  Convert. 

2  Dryden  has  transferred  this  image  to  a  speech  of 
Antony,  in  All  for  Love  : — 

'  An  empty  circtn,  since  the  jetce/'*  gone.' 
80  In  King  Richard  II  :— 

'  A  jewel  in  a  ten  times  barr'd  up  chest, 
Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast.' 
8  80  in  Macbeth  :— 

'  Let's  briefly  pu<  on  manly  readiness, 
And  meet  i'  the  hall  together.' 

4  Thus  in  Hamlet : — 

such  a  sight  as  this 

Becomes  thefield.^ 

5  Forage  here  seems  to  mean  to  range  abroad; 
which  Dr.  Johnson  says  is  its  original  sense:  but /our- 
rage,  the  French  source  of  it,  is  formed  from  the  low 
Latin /orferag/uTO,  food:  the  sense  of  ranging  therefore 
appears  to  be  secondary. 

0  We  have  the  same  image  in  Macbeth : — 
'  Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky. 
And  fan  our  people  cold.' 
From  these  two  passages  Gray  formed  the  first  lines  of 
his  '  Bard.' 
7  i.  e.  I  know  that  our  party  is  able  to  cope  with  one 


Batt.  O  inglorious  league  ! 
Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land. 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise^ 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce. 
To  arms  invasive  1  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton  brave  our  fields. 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread,' 
And  find  no  check  ?  Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms  : 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  mal(e  your  peace  ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said, 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

K.  John.  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  present 
time. 

Bast.  Away   then,   with   good    courage ;    yet,  I 
know. 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.'     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.  A  Plain,  near  St.  Edmund's-Bury. 
Enter,  in  arms,  Lewis,  Salisbury,  Meluw, 
Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew.  My  Lord  Mclun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance  : 
Return  the  precedent^  to  these  lords  again  ; 
That  having  our  fair  order  written  down. 
Both  they,  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes, 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament. 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  and  unurg'd  faith, 
To  your  proceedings  ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemn'd  revolt. 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound, 
By  making  many  :  O,  it  grieves  my  soul. 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker  ;    O    and  there. 
Where  honourable  rescue  and  aeieHC?,- 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury: 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 
That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  right. 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stern  injustice  and  confused  wrong.— 
And  is't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends ! 
That  we,  the  sons  and  cTiildren  of  this  isle. 
Were  born  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this  ; 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger'  march 
Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 
Her  enemies'  ranks  (I  must  withdraw  and  weep 
Upon  the  spot'"  of  this  enforced  cause,) 
To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 
And  follow  unacquainted  colours  here  ? 
What,  here  ? — O  nation,  that  thou  could'st  remove ! 
That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth' '  thee  about, 
Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself. 
And  grapple'  *  thee  unto  a  Pagan  shore  ; 
Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league. 
And  not  to-spend  it"  so  unneighbourly! 


yet  prouder,  and  more  confident  of  Its  strength  than 
theirs. 

8  i.  e.  the  rough  draught  of  the  original  treaty.  In 
King  Richard  II.  the  scrivener  employed  to  engross  the 
indictment  of  Lord  Hastings  says,  '  It  took  him  eleven 
hours  to  write  It,  and  that  the  precedent  was  full  as  long 
a  doing.' 

9  Shakspeare  often  uses  stranger  as  an  adjective. 
See  the  last  scene  : — 

'  Swearing  allegiance  and  the  love  of  soul 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty.' 

10  i.  e.  the  stain. 

U  To  clip  is  to  embrace ;  not  yet  obsolete  in  the 
northern  counties. 

12  The  old  copy  reads  cripple.  The  emendation  was 
made  by  Pope.  The  poet  alludes  to  the  wars  carried  on 
by  the  Christian  princes  in  the  Holy  Land  against  the 
Saracens,  where  the  united  armies  of  France  and  Eng- 
land might  have  laid  their  animosities  aside  and  fought 
in  the  cause  of  Christ,  instead  of  fighting  against  bre 
thren  and  countrymen. 

13  Shakspeare  here  employs  a  phraseology  used  b« 
fore  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor : — 

'  And,  fairy-like,  /o-pinch  tlie  imcleau  knight.' 
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KINO  JOHN. 


Act  V. 


Lete,  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  this  j 
And  great  affections,  wrestling  in  thy  bosom, 
Do  make  an  earthqueJce  of  nobility. 

0,  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought, 
Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect ! ' 
Let  me  wipe  off"  this  honourable  dew, 
That  silvery  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks : 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation  ; 

But  Uiis  effusion  of  such  manly  drops. 

This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul,' 

Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 

TTian  had  I  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 

Figur'd  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 

Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 

And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm ! 

Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes, 

That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enrag'd  ; 

Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts, 

Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 

Come,  come  ;  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  deep 

Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity, 

As  Lewis  himself: — so,  nobles,  shall  you  all. 

That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 

ErUer  Pandulph,  ottenderL 
And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake  :* 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  neaven  } 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right, 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France ! 

The  next  is  this, — King  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himself  to  Rome  ;  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church. 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Home  : 
Therefore  thy  threat'ning  colours  now  wind  up, 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  wax ; 
That,  like  a  lion  foster  d  up  at  hi>"<*> 
It  may  lie  cen'b'  "♦  '"^  f""^  ***  peace. 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show. 

Lew.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me,  I  will  not  back ; 
I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied,* 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control. 
Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument, 
To  any  sovereign  stale  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars, 
Between  this  chastis'd  kingdom  and  myself, 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire  ; 
And  now  'tis  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  \vhich  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to'  this  land. 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart ; 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me,  Jonn  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?  What  is  that  peace  to  me  ? 

1,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 

After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine  ; 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquer'd,  must  I  back, 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome  7 
Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?  What  penny  hath  Rome  borne, 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent. 
To  underprop  this  action  7  is't  not  I, 
That  undergo  this  charge  7  who  else  but  I, 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable. 
Sweat  in  this  busmess,  and  maintain  this  war  7 


1  This  compulsion  was  the  necessity  of  a  reforma- 
tion in  the  state ;  which  according  to  Salisbury's  opinion 
(who  in  his  preceding  speech  calls  it  an  enforced 
cause)  could  only  be  procured  by  foreign  arms ;  and  the 
brave  respect  was  the  love  of  country. 

3    '  This  windy  tempest  till  it  bloic  up  rain 

Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide.' — Rape  ofLucrece. 

3  In  what  I  hare  now  said  an  angel  spoke  :  for  see, 
the  holy  legate  approaches  to  give  a  warrant  from  hea- 
ven, and  the  name  of  right,  to  our  cause. 

4  Appropriated. 

6  This  was  the  phraseology  of  the  time  : — 
'  He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state. 
Than  thou  the  shadow  of  succession.' 

King  Henry  TV.  Part  li. 
6  1.  e.  passed  along  the  banks  of  the  river.    Thus  in 
the  old  plav  : — 

' from  the  hollow  holes  of  Tharaeiis 

Echo  apace  replied,  Five  (e  roi ! 


Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 
Viix  le  Toy  .'  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  s* 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  gamOf 
To  win  this  easy  match  play'd  lor  a  crown  7 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  t 
No,  no,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Pond.  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  thk  work. 

Lew.  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war,' 
And  cuU'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 
To  outlook'  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death.— 

[Trumpa  tounds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  7 

Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 
Let  me  have  audience  ;  I  am  sent  to  speak  ;  — — 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him  ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite. 
And  will  not  temporize  wiih  my  entreaties ; 
He  flatly  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

BasL  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fiiry  breath'd. 
The  youth  says  well : — Now  hear  our  English  king: 
For  tnus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepar'd  ;  and  reaison  too,  he  should : 
This  apisli  and  unmannerly  approach. 
This  harness'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel. 
This  unhair'd'  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops. 
The  king  doth  smile  at;  and  is  w«ll  p»-<»j»<u'd 
To  whip  this  HwarfioJ.  -«,  mese  pigmy  arms, 
Prr.—  'ut  liie  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand,which  had  the  strength,even  at  your  door, 
To  cudgel  you,  aind  make  you  take  the  hatch  ;'" 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells  ; 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  yoit-  stable  planks  ; 
To  lie,  like  pawns,  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks  , 
To  hug  with  swine  ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
Tn  vaults  and  prisons  ;  and  to  thrill,  and  shake, 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow," 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman  ;— 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here, 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  7 
No :  Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms  ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery'*  towers. 
To  souse  annoyance  tiiat  comes  near  his  nest.— 
And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts,^ 
You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  wound 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame: 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-visae'd  maids. 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums  ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change. 
Their  neelds"  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  incUn&tion. 

Lew.  There  end  thy  brave,'*  and  torn  thy  face  in 
peace  : 
We  <trant,  thou  canst  outscold  us  :  fare  thee  well  } 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand.  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bast.  No,  I  will  speak. 


From  thence  along  the  wanton  rolling  glade 

To  Troynovant,  your  fair  metropolis.' 
We  still  say  to  coast  and  to  Jlank  ;  and  to  banM  has  no 
less  propriety,  though  not  reconciled  to  us  by  modern 
usage. 
7"i.  e.  assembled  it,  drew  it  out  of  the  field. 

8  Face  down,  l>ear  down  by  a  show  of  magnanimity         I 
So  before  : —        ' outface  the  brow  < 

Of  braggmg  horror.'  j 

9  The  old  copies  read  unheard :  the  emendation  is       i 
Theobald's.    It  should  be  remarked  that  hair  was  otea 
spelt  hear. 

10  To  take,  for  to  leap.  Hunters  still  say  to  take  • 
hedge  or  gate,  meaning  to  leap  over  them.  Bant  has 
'  to  take  horse,  to  leap  on  horseback.* 

1 1  i.  e.  the  crowing  of  a  cock ;  Oallus  being  botli  • 
cock  and  a  Frenchman. 

13  Nest  U  Needles.  U 
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Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither:— 
Strike  up  the  drums;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest ;  and  our  being  here. 

Bast.  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  cry 
out ; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten  :  Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall. 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear^ 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder :  for  at  hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hath  us'd  rather  for  sport  than  need,) 
Is  warUke  John  ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Z^w.  Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger  out. 

Bast.  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not 
doubt.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.       The  same.       A  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarums.    Enter  Kino  John  and  Hubert. 
K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?  O,  tell  me, 

Hubert. 
Hub.  Badly,  I  fear :  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
K.  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  so  long. 
Lies  heavy  on  mc  :  O,  my  heart  is  sick ! 
Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,  Faulcon- 
bridge, 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field  ; 
And  send  him  word  by  me,  which  way  you  go. 
K.  John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinstead,  to  the  ab- 
bey there. 
Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  supply,' 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here. 
Are  wreck'd  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  Sands. 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard-  but  even  now  ; 
The  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 
K.  John.  All  me  1  this  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up. 

And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 

Set  on  toward  Swinstead  :   to  my  litter  straight ; 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  rV.     The  same.    Another  part  of  the  same. 

Enter    Salisbury,    Pembroke,    Bisot,    and 

(alters. 

Sal.  I  did  not  think  the  king  so  stor'd  with  friends. 

Pern.  Up  once  again  j  put  spirit  in  the  French  ; 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

Sat.  That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Pern.  They  say.  King  John,  sore  sick,  hath  left 
the  field. 
Enter  Melun  wounded,  and  led  by  Soldiers. 

Mel.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 

Sal.  When  we  were  happy,  we  had  other  names. 

Pem.  It  is  the  Count  Mefun. 

Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

3Iel.  Fly,  noble  English,  you  are  bought  andsold  ;' 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  King  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet : 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day. 
He*  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take. 
By  cutt'mg  off  your  heads  :  Thus  hath  he  sworn, 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me. 
Upon  the  altar  of  Saint  Edmund's  Bury  ; 


1  Supply  \3  here  used  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  as  it 
is  again  in  scene  v. 

2  Ttie  king  had  not  long  since  called  him  by  his 
original  name  oC  Philip,  but  the  messenger  could  not 
take  the  same  libeny. 

3  A  proverbial  expression  intimating  treachery. 

4  The  Frenchman,  i.  e.  Lewis  means,  &c. 

5  i.  e.  dissolveth. 

6  Rankness,  aa  applied  to  a  river,  here  signifies 
exuberant,  ready  to  overflow  ;  as  applied  to  the  actions 
of  the  speaker  and  his  party  it  signifies  wanton  wild- 
nets.    Petulantia. 

'  Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  ran/c 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank.' 
£1 


Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sal.  31ay  this  be  possible  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

Mel.  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view, 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life  ; 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth'  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  ? 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive, 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ? 
Why  should  I  then  be  false  ;  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth  7 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day,  •: 

He  IS  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east  : 
But  even  this  night,— whose  black  contagious  breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun,— 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire  ) 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery, 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  IiveS| 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king } 
The  love  of  him, — and  this  respect  besides, 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman, 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this.- 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence' 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field  | 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

Sal.  We  do  believe  thee,— And  beshrew  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness*  and  irregular  course, 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'dj 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience. 
Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  King  John.-^ — 
My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence  ; 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right'   in  thine  eye.— »Away,    my  friends !    NeW 

flight ! 
And  happy  newness,"  that  intends  old  right. 

[Exeunt,  leading  o^f  MeluiTj 

SCENE  V.    The  same.    The  French  Camp.  Enter 
Lewis  and  his  Train. 
Lew.  The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loath 
to  set ; 
But  stay'd,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush, 
When  the  English  measur'd  backward  their  own 

ground. 
In  faint  retire  :  O,  bravely  came  wc  off. 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot. 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night ; 
And  wound  our  tott'ring'  colours  cleany  up< 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it ! 
Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 
Lew.  Here  : — What  pews  1 

Mess.  The  Count  Melun  is  slain ;  the  English 
lords. 
By  his  persuasion,  are  again  fallen  off: 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wish'd  so  long, 
Are  cast  away,  and  sunk,  on  Goodwin  Sands, 
iew.  Ah,  foul  shrewd  news  ! — Beshrew  thy  very 
heart ! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night, 
As  this  hath  made  me. — Who  was  he,  that  said, 
King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 


7  Immediate.  •  8  Innovation. 

9  TuWring  colours  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy, 
which  was  unnecessarily  altered  to  tatter'd  by  Johnsonj 
who  is  followed  by  the  subsequent  editors.  To  totter, 
in  old  language,  was  to  waver,  to  shake  with  a  tremu' 
lous  motion  as  colours  would  do  in  the  wind.  It  is  ob 
vious  that  tattered  cannot  be  the  right  word,  for  hoW 
could  their  tatter'd  colours  be  clearly  woundup  ?  '  *ta 
tottre  (says  Baret,)  nutare,  vaccilare,  see  shake  and 
wagge.'  The  colours  were  waving  in  the  wind  during 
the  battle,  and  were  wound  up  at  the  close  of  it. 
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Me»a.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Leu),  Well ;  keep  good  quarter,'  and  good  care 
to-night ; 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.     An  open  Place  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  Swinstead-Abbey.      Enter  the   Bastard  and 

H"BERT,  meeting. 

Hub.  Who's  there  ?  speak,  ho !  speak  quickly,  or 
I  shoot. 

Bast.  A  friend  : — What  art  thou  ? 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 

Hub.  What's  that  to  thee  ?  Why  may  not  I  demand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mme  ? 

Bast.  Hubert,  I  think. 

Hub.  Thou  hast  a  perfect'  thought : 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe, 
Thou  art  my  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so  well : 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Bast.  Who  thou  wilt:  an  if  thou  please. 

Thou  may'st  befriend  me  so  much,  as  to  thmk 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Hub.  Unkind  remembrance!  thou,  and  eyeless 
night,* 

Have  done  me  shame  : — Brave  soldier,  pardon  mo. 
That  any  accent,  breaking  from  thy  tongue, 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear, 

Bast.  Come,  come ;  sans  compliment,  what  news 
abroad  I 

Hub.  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  of  night. 
To  find  you  out. 

Bast.  Brief,  then  ;  and  what's  the  news  ? 

Hub.  O,  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night. 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

Bast.  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news  ; 
I  am  no  woman,  I'll  not  swoon  at  it. 

HiJ>.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  monk  :* 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  tins  evil ;  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time, 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure^  known  of  this. 

Bast.  How  did  he  take  it  ?  who  did  taste  to  him  ? 

Hub.  A  monk,  I  tell  you  ;  a  resolved  villain. 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  bnrst  out :  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

Bast.  Who  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty  ? 

Hub.  Why,  know  you  not  7  the  lords  are  all  come 
back, 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company  ; 
At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them, 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Bast.  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven, 

And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power  ! 

I'll  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night. 
Passing  th«se  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide. 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them  ; 


Myself,  weD  mounted,  hardly  have  escap'd. 

Away,  before  !  conduct  me  to  the  king ; 

I  doubt,  he  will  be  dead,  or  ere  I  come.       \Excunt. 

SCENE  VII.     The  Orchard  of  Swinstead-Abbey. 
EnlerPRinct:  Henry,'  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late  ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly  ;  and  his  pure  brain 
{Wh''ch  some   suppose  the    soul's    frail   dwelling- 
house,) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pern.  His  highness  yet  doth  speak:  and  holds 
belief. 
That,  beinv  brought  into  the  open  aii, 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Uf  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him. 

P.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard  here. 
Doth  be  still  rage  ?  [Exit  BieoT. 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him  j  even  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen.  O  vanity  of  sickness  !  fierce  extremes, 
In  their  continuance,'  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  parts. 
Leaves  them  insensible ;"  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies  ; 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold. 
Confound    themselves.     ''"'■•    »»■•»""»    tK«»   <1>aih 
I  should  sing. 


'Tis   strange,  that  death 


1  i.  e.  keep  in  your  alloued  posts  or  stations. 

2  i.  e.  a  well  ivfortned  one. 

3  The  olil  copy  reads  '  endless  night.'  The  emen- 
dation was  made  by  Theobald. 

4  Not  one  of  the  liistorians  who  wrote  within  sixty 
years  of  the  event  mentions  this  improbable  slory.  The 
tale  is,  that  a  monk,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  king  for 
a  saying  at  which  he  took  offence,  poisoned  a  cupof  ale, 
and  having  brought  it  to  his  majesty,  drank  some  of  it 
himself,  to  induce  the  king  to  taste  it,  and  soon  after- 
wards expired.  Thomas  Wylkes  is  the  first  who  men- 
tions it  in  his  Chronicle  as  a  report.  According  to  the 
best  accounts  John  died  at  Newark,  of  a  fever. 

6  i.  e.  less  speedy,  after  some  delay. 

6  Prince  Henry  was  only  nine  years  old  when  his 
father  died. 

7  Continuance  hero  means  continuitij.  Bacon  uses 
it  In  that  sense  also.  So  Baret,  '  If  the  disease  l)e  of  any 
tnnlinuanee,  if  it  be  an  old  and  settled  disease.'  1 
should  not  have  thought  this  passage  needed  elucida- 
tion, had  not  Malone  proposed  to  read  '  in  thy  continu- 
ance.' 

8  The  old  copy  reads  inrisible.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  pro- 
posed  the  reading  admitted  into  the  text.  Malone  has 
•ndeavoured  tu  elaborate  a  meaning  out  of  the  old  read- 
uif  but  without  success.    I  rauscrursr  ihs  readsr  to 


I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death  ; 
And,  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty,  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince  ;  for  you  are  bom 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude.* 

Re-enter  Bioot  and  AUendartts,  who  bring  in  Kiira 
John  in  a  Chcdr, 
K.  John.  Ay,  marry,  now,  my  soul  hath  elbow 
room  ; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  diut : 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment ;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up.  - 

P.  Hen.  How  feres  your  majesty  7 

K.   John.    Poison'd, — ill   fare  ;— dead,  forsook 
cast  oflf; 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come, 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  ;>" 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  courso 
Through  my  bum'd  bosom  |  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 
And  comfort  me  with  cold  : — 1  do  not  ask  you  much, 

the  variorum  editions  for  his  argument,  and  Steevens's 
vein  of  pleasant  irony  upon  it. 

9  A  description  of  Chaos,  almost  In  th«  very  words  of 
Ovid : — 

Queni  dixere  Chaos  rudis  indigestseque  moles.— Me/.  L 
Which  Chaos  hight  a  huge  nide  heap : — 
No  sunne  as  vet  with  lightsome  beames  the  shopeles* 
world  (lid  view.  Golding's  Ti-anslution. 

10  This  scene  has  been  imitated  by  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  in  A  Wife  for  a  Month,  Act  iv.  Decker,  in  the 
Gull's  Hornbook,  has  the  same  thought :—' the  morn, 
ing  waxing  cold  thrust  his  frosty  fingers  into  thy  bo. 
some.'  Perhaps  Shakspeare  was  acquainted  with  Uis 
following  passases  in  two  of  Marlowe's  plays,  whtch 
must  both  nave  been  written  previous  to  King  John,  for 
Marlowe  died  in  1593 : — 

'  O  I  am  dull,  and  the  cold  hand  of  sleep 
Hath  thrust  his  icyfngers  in  my  /ireasi, 
And  made  a  frost  within  me.'— iM«r»  Dominion. 
'  O  poor  Zabina,  O  my  queen,  my  queen, 
Fetch  me  some  irn/fr  for  my  tmrning  hreatt. 
To  cool  and  eon\fort  me  with  longer  dale.' 

Tiimlinrlaine,  liOI. 
The  rnrresponding  pass.ige  in  the  old  play  runs  ihusi — 
'  Philip,  some  drink.    O  for  the  Irown  .\lps 
To  tumble  on,  and  cool  this  inward  hsat 
That  rageih  as  a  furnam  sevsn-fukL* 
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I  beg  cold  comfort :  arid  you  are  so  strait,' 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hen.  O,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my 
tears, 
That  might  relieve  you  ! 

jfiT.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot.-" 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violelit  emotion. 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  sed  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  O  cousin,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eye  : 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'd  ; 
And  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  should  sail, 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair  : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered  : 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest,  is  but  a  clod, 
And  module'^  of  confounded  royalty. 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward  : 
Where,  heaven  he  knows,  how  we  shall  answer  him: 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power. 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  m  the  washes,  all  unwarily, 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.'   [The  King  dies. 

Sal.  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an 
ear. — 
My  liege  !  my  lord  !— But  now  a  king, — now  thus. 

JP.  Hen.  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  anof  even  so  stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay, 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  1 

Bast.  Art  thou  gone  so;  I  do  but  stay  behind, 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge  ; 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven, 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. 
Now,  now,  you  stars,  that  move  in  your  right  spheres, 
Where  be  your  powers  ?  Show  now  your  mended 

faiths ; 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again, 
To  push  destruction  and  perpetual  shame 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land  : 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal.  It  seems,  you  know  not  then  so  much  as  we: 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest. 


1  Narrow,  avaricious. 

2  Module  and  model  were  only  different  modes  of 
spelling  the  same  word.  Model  signified  not  an  arche- 
type, after  which  something  was  to  be  formed,  but  the 
thing  formed  after  an  archetype,  a  cop>/.  Bullokar,  in 
his  Expositor,  1616,  explains  '  model,  the  platform,  or 
form  of  any  thing.' 

8  This  untoward  accident  really  happened  to  King 
John  himself.  As  he  passed  from  Lynn  to  Lincolnshire 
he  lost  by  an  inundation  all  his  treasure,  carriages,  bag- 
gage, and  regalia. 

4  In  crastino  S.  Lucse  Johannes  Rex  Angliae  in  cas- 
tro  de  Newark  obiit,  et  sepultus  est  in  ecclesia  Wigor- , 


Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  dauphin  ; 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peaca 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take. 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  already  ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  despatch'd 
To  the  seaside,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords, 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  consummate  this  business  happily; 

Bast.  Let  it  be  so  : — And  you,  my  noble  prince^ 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spared. 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P.  Hen.   At  Worcester  must   his  body  bo  in* 
terr'd  ;* 
For  so  he  will'd  it; 

Bast.  Thither  shall  it  theni 

And  happily  nlay  ydur  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land  ! 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  Icnee^ 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  wo  make. 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  soul,  that  would  give  you 
thanks, 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

Bast.  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe. 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs.—' 
This  England  never  did  (nor  never  shall) 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them  :  Nought  shall  make  us  rucj 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.*  [Exeunt^ 


THE  tragedyof  King  John,  though  not  written  with  the 
utmost  power  of  Shakspeare,  is  varied  with  a  very 
pleasing  interchange  of  incidents  and  characters.  The 
lady's  grief  is  very  affecting  ;  and  the  character  uf  the 
Bastard  contains  that  mixture  of  greatness  and  levity 
which  this  author  delighted  to  exhibit.        JOHNSON. 


niensi  inter  corpora  S.  Oswaldi  et  sancti  [Wolstani] 
Chronic,  sive  Annal.  Prioratus  de  Dunstable,  edit,  a  T. 
Hearne,  t.  i.  p.  173.  A  stone  coffin,  containing  the  body 
of  King  John,  was  discovered  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Worcester,  July  17,  1797. 

5  '  As  previously  we  have  found  sufficient  cause  for 
lamentation,  let  us  not  waste  the  time  in  superfluous  aor 
row.' 

6  This  sentiment  may  have  been  borrowed  from  th« 
following  passage  in  the  old  play  : — 

'  Let  England  live  but  true  within  herself. 
And  all  the  world  can  never  wrong  her  state.' 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OP 

KING  RICHARD  THE  SECOND, 


PRELIMINARY    REMARKS- 


IN  the  construction  of  this  play  Shakspeare  has  fol- 
lowed Holinshed,  his  usual  historical  authority,  some 
passages  of  the  Chronicle  he  has  transplanted  into  the 
drama  with  very  little  alteration. 

It  has  been  suspected  that  there  was  an  old  play  on 
the  subject  of  Kin^  Richard  II.  which  the  poet  might 
have  seen.  Sir  Gillie  Mer-ick,  who  was  concerned  in 
the  harebrained  business  of  tne  Earl  of  Essex,  Is  accused 
of  having  procured  to  be  played  before  the  conspirators 
•  tiie  play  of  the  det>asinx  of  Richard  the  Second;  when 


it  was  told  him  by  one  of  the  players  that  the  play  iniM 
old,  and  they  should  have  loss  m  playing  it,  because  few 
would  come  to  it,  there  was  forty  shillings  extraordinary 
given  to  play,  and  so  thereupon  played  it  was!'  It 
seems  probable,  from  a  passive  in  the  State  Trials, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  tliat  this  old  play  bore  the  title 
of  King  Henry  IV,  and  not  King  Richard  II,  and  it  could 
not  be  Shakspear'e's  King  Hen^  IV,  as  that  commence* 
a  j;ear  after  tne  death  of  King  Richard.  'It  may  seem 
strange   e&ys  MaJose)  that  this  old  {^ay  iboUd  h:iT» 
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been  represented  afler  Sltakspeare's  drama  on  the  same 
subject  nad  been  printed  :  the  reason  undoubtedly  waa, 
that  in  the  old  play  the  deposing  of  Kin?  Richard  n. 
made  a  part  of  the  exhibidon  :  but  in  the  first  edition  of 
Shakspeare's  play,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  lines, 
describing  a  kind  of  trial  of  the  king,  and  his  actual 
deposition  in  parliament,  were  omitted :  nor  was  it  pro- 
bably represented  on  the  stage.  Merrick,  CuiTe,  and 
the  rest  of  Essex's  train,  natiu'ally  preferred  the  play  in 
which  his  deposition  was  represented,  their  plot  not 
aiming  at  the  life  of  the  queen.  It  is,  I  know,  commonly 
thought  that  the  parliament  scene,  as  it  is  called,  which 
was  first  printed  in  the  4to  of  1608,  was  an  addition 
made  by  Shakspeare  to  this  play  alter  its  first  represent- 
ation :  but  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  h  was 
written  with  the  rest,  and  suppressed  hi  the  printed  copy 
of  1597,  from  the  fear  of  offending  Ehzabeih;  against 
whom  the  Pope  had  published  a  bull  in  the  preceding 
year,  exhorting  her  subjects  to  take  up  arms  against  her. 
In  1599  Hayward  published  his  History  of  the  first  year 
of  King  Henry  IV.  which  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a 
history  of  the  deposing  of  King  Richard  n.  The  dis- 
pleasure which  that  book  excited  at  court  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  omitted  lines  not  bein^  inserted  in  the 
copy  of  this  play,  which  was  published  ai  1602.*  Hay- 
ward  was  heavily  censured  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
committed  to  prison.  In  1603,  when  James  was  qnietly 
and  firmly  settled  on  the  throne,  and  the  fear  of  internal 
commotion,  or  foreign  invasion,  no  longer  subsisted, 
neither  the  author,  the  managers  of  the  theatre,  nor  the 
bookseller,  could  entertain  any  apprehension  of  giving 
offencn  to  the  sovereign ;  the  rejected  scene  waa  there- 
fore restored  without  scruple,  and  from  some  playhouse 
copy  probably  found  its  way  to  the  press.'f 

Malone  places  the  date  of  itscompositionin  1593;  Mr. 
Chalmers  in  1596.  The  play  was  first  entered  on  the 
stationers'  books  by  Andrew  Wise,  August  29,  1597 ; 
and  there  were  four  quarto  editions  publis'hed  during  the 
life  of  Shakspeare,  viz.  in  1597,  159S,  160S,  and  1615. 

This  play  may  be  considered  the  fir.st  link  in  the  chain 


♦  This  is  a  mistake  of  Mr.  Malone's,  there  is  no 
quarto  copy  of  the  date  of  1602,  he  probably  meant  the 
edition  of  159S. 


of  Shakspeare's  historical  dramas,  which  Schlegel 
thinks  the  poet  designed  to  form  one  great  whole,  '  as  it 
were  an  historical  heroic  poem,  of  which  the  separate 
plays  constitute  the  rhajwodies.' 

'  In  King  Riciiard  the  Second  the  poet  exhibhs  to  us  a 
noble  kingly  nature,  at  first  obscui^  by  levity  and  the 
errors  of  unbridled  youth,  and  afterwards  piirided  by 
misfortune,  and  rendered  more  highly  splendid  and 
illustrious.  When  he  has  lost  the  love  and  reverence 
of  his  subjects,  and  is  on  the  point  of  losing  also  his 
throne,  he  then  feelswith  painful  inspiration  the  elevated 
vocation  of  the  kingly  dignity,  and  its  prerogatives  over 
personal  merit  and  changeable  institutions.  When  the 
eanhly  crown  has  falleTi  from  ofl'  his  head,  he  first 
appears  as  a  king  whose  innate  nobility  no  humiliation 
can  annihilate.  This  is  felt  by  a  poor  groom :  he  is 
shocked  that  his  master's  favourite  horse  should  have 
carried  the  proud  Bolingbroke  at  his  coronation :  he  visiln 
the  captive  king  in  his  prison,  and  shames  the  desertion 
of  the  great.  The  political  history  of  the  deposition  is 
represented  with  extracH'dinary  knowledge  of  the  world ; 
— the  ebb  of  fortune  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  swellinx 
tide  on  the  other,  which  carries  every  thing  along  with 
it;  while  Bolingbroke  acts  as  a  king,  and  his  adherents 
behave  towards  him  as  if  he  really  were  so,  he  still 
continues  to  give  out  that  he  comes  with  an  armed  band, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  demanding  his  binhright  and  the 
removal  of  abuses.  The  usurpation  has  been  long 
completed  before  the  word  is  pronounced,  and  the  thing 
publicly' avowed.  John  of  Gaunt  is  a  model  of  chival- 
rous truth :  he  stands  there  like  a  piUar  of  the  olden 
time  which  he  bad  outUved.'} 

This  drama  ab<^unds  in  passages  of  eminent  poetical 
beauty ;  amoiig  which  every  reader  will  recollect  the 
pathetic  description  of  Richard's  entrance  into  London 
with  Bolingbroke,  of  which  Dryden  said  that '  he  knew 
nothing  comparable  to  it  in  any  other  language  ;'  John 
of  Gaunt's  praise  of  England, 

'  Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world  ;» 
and  Mowbray's  complaint  at  being  banished  for  life. 

!  Malone's  Chronology  of  Shakspeare's  plays. 
Schlegel's  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature^  voL  U 
p.  334. 


PERSONS   REPRESENTED. 


Kino  Riphard  the  Second. 

Edmund  q/"Lanaley,  Duke  o^  York,  )  Vnelea  to  the 

John  q/'Gaunt,  Duke  o/" Lancaster,  )      King. 

Henrt,  surnamed  Bolinobroke,  Duke  of  Here- 
ford, Son  to  John  of  Gaunt :  aflenoard*  King 
Henry  IV. 

Duke  0/ Aumerle,  Son  to  the  Duke  of  York. 

Mowbray,  Duke  (/Norfolk. 

Duke  of  Surrey. 

Earl  q/^  Salisbury.     Earl  Berkley. 

BUSHV,     1 

Baoot,    >  Creatures  to  King  Richard. 

Green,  j 

Earl  q/"  North tunberland. 


Henry  Percy,  his  Son. 

Lord  Ross.    Lord  Willoughb^.    Lord  Fitzwaier. 
Bishop  q/"  Carlisle.     Abbot  q^  Westminster. 
Lord  Marshal  ;  and  another  Lord. 
Sir  Pierce  o/'Exton.     Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 
Captain  of  a  Band  of  fVelshmen. 
Queen  to  Kiaa  Richard. 
Duchess  of  Gloster. 
Duchess  qjf  York. 
Lady  attending  on  the  Queen. 
Lords,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  two  Gardeners, 
Keeper,  Messenger,  Groom,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  dispersedly  in  England  and  Wales. 


ACT  I. 

SC  ENE  I.  London.  A  Room  in  the  Palace.  Enter 
Kino  Richard,  attended;  John q/° Gadrt, and 
other  Nobles  with  him. 

King  Richard. 
Old'  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd  Lancaster, 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band,^ 
Brought  hither  Henrv  Hereford'  thy  bold  son  ; 
Here  to  make  good  tlie  boisterous  late  appeal. 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear, 


1  '  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd  Lancaster.' 
Our  ancestors,  in  their  estimate  of  old  age,  appear  to 
have  reckoned  somewhat  differently  from  us,  and  to 
have  considered  men  as  old  whom  we  should  now  es- 
teem as  middle-a^rd.  With  them,  every  man  that  had 
passed  fifty  seems  to  have  been  accounted  an  old  man. 
John  of  Gaunt,  at  the  |>eriod  when  the  commencement 
of  this  play  is  laid  (1.H93),  was  only  fifty -eight  years  old: 
h«  dle(f  in  1899,  aged  fifiy-nine.  This  may  have  arisen 
'rom  its  beiii^'  customary  in  former  times  to  enter  life  at 


Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Gaunt.  I  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded 
him, 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice ; 
Or  worthily  as  a  good  subject  should. 
On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt.  As  near  as  I  could  sill  him  on  that  argu- 
ment,— 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
AimM  at  your  highness ;  no  inveterate  malice. 


an  earlier  period  than  we  do  now.  Those  who  married 
at  fifteen,  had  at  fifty  been  masters  of  a  houM  and 
family  for  thirty-five  years. 

2  When  these  public  challenges  were  accepted,  eack 
combatant  found  a  pledge  for  his  aiipearance  at  the  tinM 
and  place  appointed.  Band  and  bond  were  fonnerly 
synonymous. 

3  In  the  old  play,  and  in  Harding's  Chronicle,  Bo> 
linebroke's  title  in  written  Herford  and  Harford.  This 
was  the  prnnunciaiion  of  our  port's  time,  and  ht  there. 
lure  uses  this  word  as  a  dissyllable. 
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K.  Rich.  Then  call  them  to  our  presence,  face  to 
face, 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
The  accuser,  and  the  accused,  freely  speak : — 

[£xeuni  some  Attendants. 
High  stomach'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire, 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Bolinobroke'  and  Nor- 
folk. 

Boling.  May  many  years  of  happjf  days  befall 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  lovmg  liege ! 

Mor,  Each  day  stul  better  other's  happiness ; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown ! 

K.  Rich,  We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but  flat- 
ters us, 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come  i^ 
Naraely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason.— 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Boling.  First,    (heaven    be    the    record  of  my 
speech!) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love. 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate, 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  prmcely  presence.— 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee, 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak, 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  trtiitor,  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live  : 
Since,  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky, 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat ; 
And  wish  (so  please  my  sovereign),  ere  I  move. 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right-drawn  sword' 
may  prove. 

Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeal : 
'Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain  : 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this  : 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast. 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  say : 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech  ; 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  return'd 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him ; 
Call  him — a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain  : 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds ; 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  otherground  inhabitable* 
Where  ever  linglishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Mean  time,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty,— - 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 

Boling.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  my 
gage. 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king ; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty, 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except : 


1  Drayton  asserts  that  Henry  Plantagenet,  the  eldest 
son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  not  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  BoMngbroke  till  after  he  had  assumed  the 
erown.  He  is  called  earl  of  Hereford  by  the  old  histo- 
rians, and  was  surnamed  Bolingbroke  from  having 
been  born  at  the  town  of  that  name  in  Lincolnshire, 
about  1366. 

2  i.e.  'by  the  cause  you  come  on.'  The  suppression 
of  the  preposition  has  been  shown  to  have  been  frequent 
with  Shakspeare. 

3  My  right-drawn  sword  is  my  sword  drawn  in  a 
right  or  just  cause. 

4  i.  e.  uninhabitable. 

5  To  inherit,  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  is  to 
possess. 

6  Lewd  formerly  signified  knavish,  ungracious, 
naughty,  idle,  beside  its  now  general  acceptation. 


If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength. 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop ; 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else, 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worst  devise. 

Nor.  I  take  it  up  ;  and,  by  that  sword  I  swear, 
Which  gently  lay'd  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
I'll  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree. 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial ; 
And,  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light, 
If  I  be  a  traitor,  or  unjustly  fight ! 

K.  Rich.  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray' 
charge  ? 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit'  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Boling.  Look,  what  I  speak  my  life  shall  prove  it 
true  ; — 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand  nobles, 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness'  soldiers  j 
The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd^  employments. 
Like  a  false  traitor,  £ind  injurious  villain. 
Besides  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, — 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eye, — 
That  all  the  treasons  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land, 
Fetch  from  false   Mowbray  their  first  head   and 

spring. 
Further  I  say, — and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life,  to  make  all  this  good,^ 
That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  death  ;^ 
Suggest"  his  soon-believing  adversaries ; 
And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through   streams  of 

blood : 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries, 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth. 
To  me  for  justice,  and  rough  chastisement ; 
And  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent. 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  fife  be  spent. 

K.  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars  !— 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  ihou  to  this  V 

Nor.  O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face, 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf. 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood, ^ 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K.  Rich.  Mo'vbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes,  and 
ears : 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heu- 
(As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son,) 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  I  make  a  vow. 
Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul ; 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray,  so  art  thou  ; 
Free  speech,  and  fearless,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart, 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  Uest ! 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Disburs'd  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers : 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent ; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account, 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen : ' " 

Now  swallow  down  that    lie. For  Gloster's 

death, 

I  slew  him  not ;  but  to  my  own  disgrace. 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. — 


7  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  the  youngest  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.  who  was  murdered  at  Calais  in  1397.  8«e 
Froissart,  chap  ccxxvi. 

8  i.  e.  prompt  them,  set  them  on  by  injurious  hints. 

9  Reproach  to  his  ancestry. 

10  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  joined  in  commission 
with  Edward  Earl  of  Rutland  (the  Aumerle  of  this  play) 
to  go  to  France  in  the  year  1395,  to  demand  in  marriage 
Isabel,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  VI.  then  between 
seven  and  eight  years  of  age.  Richard  was  married  to 
his  young  consort  in  November  1396,  at  Calais;  his 
first  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles  IV.  emperor  of 
Germany,  died  at  Shene  on  Whit  Sunday,  1394.  His 
marriage  with  Isabella  was  merely  political,  it  was  ac- 
companied with  an  agreement  (or  a  truce  between 
France  and  England  for  thirty  years. 
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Act  L 


For  yon,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 

The  honourable  father  to  my  foe, 

Once  did  I  lay  in  ambush  for  your  life, 

A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul : 

But,  ore  I  last  receiv'd  the  sacrament, 

I  did  confess  it :  and  exactly  begg'd 

Your  grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 

This  is  my  fault :  As  for  the  rest  appeal'd,' 

It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 

A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor : 

Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend  ; 

And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 

Upon  this  overweening'  traitor's  foot. 

To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 

Even  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom: 

In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray 

Your  highness  to  assign  our  tnal  day. 

K.Rich,  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  rul'd  by 
roe : 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood : 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician  ;* 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision : 
Forget,  forgive  ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed  ; 
Our  doctors  say,  this  is  no  time  to  bleed. — 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun  : 
We'll  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  son. 

Gaunt,  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my 
age: 
Throw  down,  mv  son,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Gaunt.  When,  Harry  ?  when  ?* 
Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  again. 

K.  Rich,  Norfolk,  throw  down  ;  we  bid  ;  there  is 
no  boot,* 

Jfor.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy 
foot: 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame  : 
The  one  my  duty  owes  ;  but  my  fair  name 
(Despite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  grave,)' 
Tp  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffled'  here  ; 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd  spear ; 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart-blood 
Which  breath'd  this  pouon. 

K.  Rich.  ^^^^  must  be  withstood ; 

Give  me  his  gage  : — Lions  m&lte  leopards*  tame. 

^or.  Yea,  nut  not  change  their*  spots  :  taJiebut 
my  shame. 
And  I  resign  my  gage.    My  dear,  dear  lord, 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford, 
Is — spotless  reputation  ;  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten  times  barr'd  up  chest 
Is — a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 
Mine  honour  is  my  life  ;  both  grow  in  one  ; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done  : 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try ; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

A'.  JUch.  Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage  ;  do  you 
begin. 

BoUng,  O.  God  defend  my  soul  fVom  such  foul 
sin! 
Shall  I  seem  crest'^fallen  in  my  father's  sight  7 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  out-dar'd  dastard !     Ere  my  tongue 


1  Charged.  2  Arrogant. 

3  Pope  thought  that  some  of  the  rhyming  verses  in 
this  play  were  not  from  the  hand  of  Shakspeare. 

4  This  abrupt  elliptical  exclamation  of  impatience  is 
again  used  in  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew  :-^'  Why  tchen,  I 
say  !  Nay,  good  sweet  Kaie,  be  merry.'  It  appears  to 
be  equivalent  to  '  when  will  such  a  thing  be  done  :> 

6  '  There  is  no  boot,^  or  it  bootelh  not,  is  as  much  as 
to  say  '  there  is  no  help,'  resistance  would  be  vain,  or 
pri^Uess. 

0  1.  e.  n^y  name  that  lives  on  my  grave  in  despite  of 
death. 

7  Bqffled  in  thjs  place  signifies  *  abused,  reviled,  re- 
proached in  base  terms  ;'  which  was  the  ancient  signi- 
hcatiuii  of  the  word,  as  well  aa  tu  deceive  or  circumvent. 

8  Tliere  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  creat  of  Norfolk, 
which  was  a  golden  leopard. 

9  The  old  copies  havs  ■  At*  spots.'  The  alteration 
was  made  by  rope 


Shall  wound  mine  honour  with  such  feeble  wrong, 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanung  fear ; 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace. 
Where  shame  dotn   harbour,  even  in  Mowbray'i 
face.  [Exit  Gaont. 

K.  Rich.  We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  to  com- 
mand : 
Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends, 
Be  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it. 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day  ; 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  sweUing  difference  of  your  settled  hate  ; 
Since  we  cannot  atone'"  you,  we  shall  see 
Justice  design' '  the  victor's  chivalry. — 
Lord  Marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home  alarms.       [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.     The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke  <f 

Lancaster's  Palace.     Enter  Gaunt,  attd  Duch' 

evof  Gloster.'^ 

Gaunt.  Alas  !  the  part'*  I  had  in  Gloster's  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me,  than  your  exclaims, 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life. 
But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands, 
Which  made  the  fhult  that  we  cannot  correct. 
Put  we  out  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven  ; 
Who  when  he  sees'*  the  hours  ripe  on  earth. 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

Dueh.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur  7 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one. 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood. 
Or  seven  fkir  branches  springing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature's  course, 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cut : 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gloster, — 
One  phial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood. 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root,— 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liouor  spilt  ; 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded. 
By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 
An,  Gaunt !  his  blood  was  thine  ;  that  bed,  that 

womb. 
That  mettle,  that  self-mould,  that  fkshion'd  thee, 
Made  him  a  man  ;    and  though   thou  liv'st,  and 

breath'st. 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him :  thou  dost  consent'* 
In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death. 
In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die, 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience,  Gaunt,  it  is  despair: 
In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughter'd. 
Thou  show'st  the  liaked  pathway  to  thy  hfk. 
Teaching  stern  murder  how  to  butcher  thee  : 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle— patience. 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
What  shall  I  say  '/  to  safeguard  thine  own  life. 
The  best  way  is — to  'vcnge  my  Gloster's  deatn. 

Gaunt.  Heaven's  is  the  quarrel ;    for  heaven*! 
substitute. 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  8i|;ht. 
Hath  caus'd  his  death  :  the  which  if  wrongfully, 
Let  heaven  revenge  ;  for  I  may  never  lifl 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 


10  i.  e.  make  them  friends,  '  to  make  agreement  or 
atonement,  to  reconcile  them  to  each  other.' 

1 1  To  design  is  to  mnrh  ou{,  to  sAoir  by  t  token.  It  is 
the  sense  of  the  Latin  designo.  I  inay  here  take  occa- 
sion to  remark  that  Shakspeare's  learning  appears  to 
me  to  have  been  underrated  ;  H  is  almost  always  evi- 
dent in  his  choice  of  expressive  terms  derived  from  the 
Latin,  and  used  in  their  original  sen^e.  The  proprieiy 
of  this  expression  here  willbe  obvious,  when  we  recoW 
lect  that  designator  was  '  a  marshal,  a  master  of  the 
play  or  prize,  who  appointed  every  one  his  place,  and 
adjudged  the  victory.' 

liThe  duchess  ot  Gloster  was  Eleanor  Bohun,  wkiow 
of  Duke  Thomas,  son  of  Edward  III. 

13  i.  e.  my  relationship  of  consanguinity  to  Gloater. 

14  The  old  copy  erroneously  reads  '  who  when  thef 
see.' 

15  i.  e.  aesent{  tonsent  U  oAeu  used  by  lb*  poet  fe( 
accord-  afretmtnt. 
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Duch.  Where  then,  alas !  may  I  complain  my- 
self?' 

Gaunt.  To  heaven,  the  widow's  champion  and 
defence. 

Duch.  Why  then,  I  will.    Farewell,  old  Gaunt. 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight : 
O,  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear, 
Tnat  ii  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast! 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career, 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom. 
That  I  hey  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  back, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford  ! 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt ;  thy  sometime  brother's  wife, 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell  :  I  must  to  Coventry: 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me  ! 

Duch.  Yet   one    word   more ; — Grief  boundeth 
where  it  falls, 
Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight : 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun  ; 
For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York, 
Lo,  this  is  all : — Nay,  yet  depart  not  so  : 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go ; 
I  shall  remember  more.     Bid  him — O,  what  7— 
With  all  good  speed  at  Plashy*  visit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls,* 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones? 
And  what  cheer  there  for  welcome,  but  my  groans  ? 
Therefore  commend  me  ;  let  him  not  come  there, 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where  : 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  1  hence,  and  die  ; 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  ni.  Gosford  Green,  near  Coventry.  Lists 
set  out,  and  a  Throne.  Heralds,  ^c.  attending. 
Enter  the  Lord  Marshal,  and  Aumerle.* 

Mar,  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford  arm'd  ? 

Aum.  Yea,  at  all  points:   andlon^s  to  enter  in. 

Mar.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightTuUy  and  bold, 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 

Aum.  Why  then,  the  champions  are  prepar'd, 
and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 
Flourish  of  Trumpets.    Enter  Kino  Richard,  who 

takes  his  seat  on  his  Throne  ;  Gaunt,  and  several 

Noblemen,  who  take  their  places.     A   Trumpet  is 

Mounded,  arid  answered  by  another  Trumpet  voithin. 

Then  enter  Norfolk  in  armour,  preceded  by  a 

Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms  : 
Ask  him  his  name  ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  In  God's  name,  and   the  king's,  say  who 
thou  art. 
And  why  thou  com'st,  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms  ? 


1  To  complain  is  commonly  a  verb  neuter  ;  but  it  is 
here  used  as  a  verb  active.  It  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  old  French  phrase,  wfi  complaindre  ;  and  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  Shakspeare. 

2  Her  house  in  Essex. 

3  In  our  ancient  castles  the  naked  stone  walls  were 
only  covered  with  tapestry  or  arras,  hung  upon  tenter- 
hooks, from  which  it  was  easily  taken  down  on 
every  removal  of  the  family.  (Seethe  Preface  to  the 
Northumberland  Household  Book,  by  Dr.  Percy.)  The 
offices  of  our  old  English  mansions  were  the  rooms  de- 
sisned  for  keeping  the  various  stores  of  provisions, 
bread,  wine,  ale,  &.c.  and  for  culinary  purposes.  They 
were  always  situate  within  the  house,  on  the  ground- 
floor  (for  there  were  no  subterraneous  rooms  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  reion  of  Charles  I.),  and  nearly  ad- 
joining each  other.  When  dinner  had  been  set  on  the 
board''bv  the  sewers,  the  proper  officers  attended  in 
each  of*  these  offices.  Sometimes,  on  occasions  of 
great  festivity,  these  offices  were  all  thrown  open,  and 
unlimited  licence  given  to  all  comers  to  eat  and  drink  at 
iheir  pleasure.    The  ducheas  therefore  laments  that,  in 


Against  what   man    thon  cont'st,   and  what  thy 

quarrel  ? 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thy  oath  ; 
As  so  defend  thee  -heaven,  and  thy  valour  ! 
^or.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke    of 
Norfolk;* 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which  heaven  defend  a  knight  should  violate!) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth. 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my^  succeeding  issue, 
Against  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me  ; 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mine  arm, 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me  : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven 

[He  takes  his  seat. 

Trumpet  sounds.    Enter  BoLiNasROKE,  in  armour  ; 
preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms, 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war  ; 
And  formally  according  to  our  law 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
^Mar.  What  is  thy  name  ?  and  wherefore  com'st 

thou  hither. 
Before  king  Richard,  in  his  royal  lists  ? 
Against  whom  comest  thou  ;  and  what's  thy  quarrel  ? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  heaven ! 

Baling.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms, 
To  prove,  by  heaven's  grace,  and  my  body's  valour, 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  heaven.  King  Richard,  and  to  me ; 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven  ! 

Mar.  On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold, 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists  ; 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Baling.  Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sovereign'a 
hand, 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty  : 
For  Mowbray,  and  myself,  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  ; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 
And  loving  farewell,  of  our  several  friends. 

Mar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  high* 
ness. 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  descend,  and  fold  him  in  our 
arms. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right, 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight ! 
Farewell,  my  blood  ;  which  if  to-day  thou  shed 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Baling.  O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gored  with  Mowbray's  spear ; 
As  confident,  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. 
My  loving  lord  [To  Lord  Marshal,]  I  take  my  leave 

of  you ; — 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  Lord  Aumerle  ;— 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death  ; 


consequence  of  the  murder  of  her  husband,  all  the  hos- 
pitality of  plenty  is  at  an  end  ;  '  the  walls  are  unfur- 
nished, the  lodging  rooms  empty,  and  the  offices  unpeo- 
pled. All  is  solitude  and  silence  ;  her  groans  are  the 
only  cheer  that  her  guests  can  expect.' 

4  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  Earl  Marshal  of  Eng- 
land;  but  being  himself  one  of  the  combatants,  the 
Duke  of  Surry,  (Thomas  Holland)  officiated.  Shaki 
speare  has  made  a  slight  mistake  by  introducing  that 
nobleman  as  a  distinct  person  from  the  marshal  in  the 
present  drama.  Edward  duke  of  .Aumerle  (so  created 
by  his  cousin-german  Richard  II.  in  1397,  was  the  eld- 
est son  of  Edward  duke  of  York,  fifth  son  of  Edward 
III.)  officiated  as  high  constable  at  the  lists  of  Coventry. 
He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  A^incourt,  in  1415. 

5  The  duke  of  Hereford,  being  the  appellant,  enter* 
ed  the  lists  first,  according  to  the  historians. 

6  '  His  succeeding  issue'  is  the  reading  of  the  first  l!t)B 
lio:  the  quartos  all  read  my. 


KINO  RICHARD  n. 


But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath.—— 
Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 
The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet: 
O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, — 

[To  Gaunt. 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, — 
Add  proof  unto  mme  armour  with  thy  prayers ; 
And  with  thy  blessings  steet  my  lance's  point, 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat, 
And  furbish  new  the  name  m  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  'haviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt.   Heaven  in  thy  good  cause  make   thee 
prosperous  [ 
Be  swifl  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy  : 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 

Baling.  Mine   innocency,  and   Saint  George  to 
thrive  .'  [He  take*  hit  uat. 

Nor.  [Rising,']  However  heaven,  or  fortune,  cast 
my  lot. 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  King  Richard's  throne, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman  : 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontroU'd  enfranchisement. 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. — 
Most  mighty  Uege,— and  my  companion  peerSj^^— 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years  : 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest,' 
Go  I  to  fight  :  Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

K.  Ridi.  Farewell,  my  lord  :  securely  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

[  The  King  and  the  Lords  Tetwm  to  their  seals. 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance  ;  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

Baling.  [Rising.]   Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I 
cry^amen. 

Mccr.  Go  bear  this  lance  [TTjon  Officer]  to  Tho- 
mas duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  himself^ 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 

To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him. 
And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fignt 

2  Her.    Hero  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke 

of  Norfolk, 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 

Botn  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve 

Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby. 

To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  nim,  disloyal ; 

Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire, 

Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 
Mar.  Sound,  trumpets ;  and  set  forward,  comba- 
tants. [A  Charge  sounded. 

Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder'  down. 
K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  their 
spears, 


1  To  jest  in  old  language  sometimes  signified  to  plat/ 
a  part  in  a  masque. 

a  A  warder  was  a  kind  of  truncheon  or  staff  carried 
by  persons  who  presided  at  these  single  combats ;  the 
throwing  down  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  solemn 
act  of  prohibition  to  stay  proceedings.  A  different  move- 
ment of  the  warder  had  an  opposite  effect.  In  Dray- 
ton's Battle  of  Agincourt,  Erpingham  is  represented 
throwing  it  upas  a  signal  (bra  charge. 

3  Capel's  copy  of  the  quarto  edition  of  this  play 
reads  '  Of  cruel  wounds,'  Sic.  Malone's  wpy  of  the 
same  edition,  and  all  the  other  editions,  read  '  Of  civil 
wounds,'  tc. 

4  The  five  lines  in  brackets  are  omitted  in  the  folio. 

6  The  old  copies  read  ^sly-slow  hours.'  Pope  reads 
*fty-slou>  hours,'  which  has  been  admitted  into  the  text, 
and  conveys  an  image  high'y  beautiful  and  just.  It  is 
however  remarkable  that  Pope,  in  the  fourth  book  of 
nia  Esvy  on  Man,  v    238,  has  eoployed  the  ejulbet 


And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  agidn  : 
Withdraw  with  us  : — and  let  the  trumpets  sound, 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree.^ 

[A  long  Fiourisk, 
Draw  near,  [To  the  CombaianU. 

And  list,  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soii'd 
With  that  dear  mood  which  it  hath  fostered ; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civiP   wounds  plough'd   up  with  neighboun* 
swords  ; 

[And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
>f  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts, 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  you  on 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradio 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep  ;*] 
Which  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untun'd  drums. 
With  harsh  resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray. 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace. 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kmdred's  blood  ;-^ 
Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories  ;         .  j 
You,  co<isin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death. 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields. 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 

Baling.  Your  will  be  done :  This  must  my  com* 
fort  be, 
That  sun,  that  warms  you  here,  shall  shine  on  me ; 
And  those  his  golden  bieams,  to  you  here  lent. 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment. 

JT.  Rich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier 
doom. 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce  : 
The  fly-slow'  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  Umit  of  thy  dear  exile  ; — 
The  hopeless  word*  of — never  to  return 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nor,  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign  lie^. 
And  all  unlook'd  for  from  your  highness'  mouth: 
A  dearer  merit ;'  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hand. 
The  language  1  have  leam'd  these  forty  years. 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego : 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more, 
Than  an  unstringcd  viol  or  a  harp  : 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas  d  np. 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue, 
Doubly  portcullis'd,  with  my  teeth,  and  lips  ; 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse, 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now ; 
What  is  thy  sentence  then,  but  speechless  death. 
Which    robs    nvy  tongue    from   breathing    oaUvs 
breath  / 

IT.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate  ;* 
Afler  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nor.  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from   my  country*! 
light. 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night. 

[Relirinf, 


which,  in  the  present  instance,  he  has  rejected  : — 
'  Ah  sly-stoic  things  with  circumspective  eyes.' 

6  Word,  for  sentence  ;  any  short  phrase  was  called  a 
tJBord.  Thus  Ascham,  in  a  Letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
'  Saving  that  one  unpleasaunte  teord  in  that  Patent, 
called  "  Duringe  pleasure,"  turned  me  alter  to  great 
displeasure.' — Conuay  Papers. 

7  As  Shakspeare  used  merit,  in  this  place,  in  th« 
sense  of  retcard,  he  frequently  uses  the  word  meed, 
which  properly  signifies  reward,  to  express  merit. 

S  Compassionate  is  apparently  here  used  in  th* 
sense  of  complaining,  plaintive ;  but  no  other  insianca 
of  the  word  in  this  sense  has  occurred  to  the  commenta 
tors.  May  it  not  be  an  error  of  the  press,  for  '  so  pa*- 
slonate  J"  which  would  give  the  required  meaning  tottM  ^^ 
passage ;  passionate  being  frequently  used  for  to  es» 
press  passion  or  grief,  to  complain.  '  Now  leave  w« 
this  amorous  hermit  to  passionate  atA  flaunt  his  mit 
foniuia.'— Po^OM  q/'  P^coMTC,  vol.  U.  U.  0. 


Sesirt:  III. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


K.  Rich.  Relum  again,  and  take  an  oath  with 
thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish'd  hands  ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heaven 
(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves,) 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer : — 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  heaven!) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face  ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate  ; 
Nor  never  by  advised'  purpose  meet, 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
'Gnmst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 

Baling.  I  swear. 

^or.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

Baling.  Norfolk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy  ;' — 
By  this  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 
Banish'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh. 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land  : 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm  ; 


Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
;loeging  burden  of  _ 

N'or.  No,  Bolingbroke  ;"if  ever  I  were  traitor. 


The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 


My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life. 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence! 
But  what  thou  art,  heaven,  thou,  and  I  do  know  ; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege  : — Now  no  way  can  I  stray  ; 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way. 

_  [Exit.^ 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  years 
Pluck'd  four  away  ; — Six  frozen  winters  spent. 
Return  [To  Boling.]   with  welcome  home  from 

banishment. 
Baling.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word ! 
Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  springs, 
End  in  a  word  ;  Such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gaunt.  I  thank  ray  liege,  that,  in  regard  of  me. 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile  : 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby  ; 
For,  ere  the  six  years,  that  he  hath  to  spend. 
Can  change  their  moons,   and   bring  their   times 

about. 
My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light. 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age,  and  endless  night ; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 
AT.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years  to 

live. 
Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canst 

give : 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow, 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow  :* 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age. 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage  ; 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death  ; 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

K.  Rich.  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good  advice,' 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party*  verdict  gave  ; 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou  then  to  lower? 
Gaunt.  Things  sweet  to  taste,  prove  in  digestion 

sour. 


1  Premeditated,  deliberated. 

2  The  first  folio  reads  '  So  fare.'  This  line  seems  to 
be  addressed  by  way  of  caution  to  Mowbray,  lest  he 
should  think  that  Bolingbroke  was  about  to  conciliate 
him. 

3  The  duke  of  Norfolk  went  to  Venice,  '  where  for 
thought  and  melancholy  he  deceased.' — Holinshed. 

4  It  is  a  matter  of  very  melancholy  consideration,  that 
all  human  advantages  confer  more  power  of  doing  evil 
than  good. 

5  Consideration. 

6  Had  a  part  or  share  in  it. 

7  This  couplet  is  wanting  in  the  folio. 

8  i.  e.  the  reproach  of  partiality. 

9  This  speech  and  that  which  follows  are  not  in  the 
folio. 

)0  i.  e.  the  sun. 

a2 


You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge  ;  but  I  had  rather, 

You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father:— 

O,  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child. 

To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild  >^ 

A  partial  slander"  sought  I  to  avoid, 

And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroy'd. 

Alas,  I  look'd,  when  some  of  you  should  say 

I  was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away ; 

But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue, 

Against  my  Will,  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  farewell ; — and,  uncle,  bid  him 
so  ; 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  K.  Rich,  and  Train. 

Aum,  Cousin,  farewell ;  what  presence  must  not 
know. 
From  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  show. 

Mar.  My  ford,  no  leave  take  I :  for  I  will  ride, 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side. 

GaurU.  O,  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy 
words. 
That  thou  return'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

Baling.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you, 
When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time. 

Boling.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 

Gauni.  What  is  six  winters?  they  are  quickly 
gone. 

Boling.  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes  one  hour 
ten. 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  tak'st  for  plea- 
sure. 

Boling.  My  heart  will  sigh,  when  I  miscall  it  so, 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

Boling.   Nay,    rather,    every    tedious    stride    I 
make' 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprcnticehood 
To  foreign  peissages  ;  and  in  the  end. 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else. 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief  7 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  Iieaven'"  visits, 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee  ; 
But  thou  the  king : ' '  Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  say — I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  hoqour, 
And  not — the  king  exil'd  thee  :  or  suppose, 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air. 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou  com'st : 
Suppose  the  singing  birds,  musicians  ; 
The   grass    whereon   thou    tread'st,   the   presence 

strew'd;'* 
The  flowers,  fair  ladies  ;  and  thy  steps,  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance  : 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 


11  Shakspeare  probably  remembered  Euphues'  ex- 
hortation to  Botonio  to  take  his  exile  patiently.  '  Nature 
hath  given  to  man  a  country  no  more  than  she  hath  a 
house,  or  lands,  or  livings.  Socrates  would  neither  call 
himself  an  Athenian,  neither  a  Grecian,  but  a  citizen  of 
the  world.  Plato  would  never  accompt  him  banished, 
that  had  the  sunne,  fire,  ayre,  water,  and  eartti,  that  he 
had  before ;  where  he  felt  the  winter's  blast,  and  the 
summer's  blaze ;  where  the  same  sunne  and  same 
moone  shined ;  whereby  he  noted  that  every  place  tras 
a  country  to  a  wise  man,  and  all  parts  a  palace  to  a 
quiet  mind. — When  it  was  cast  in  Diogenes'  teeth,  that 
tne  Sinoponetes  had  banished  him  from  Pontus ;  Yea, 
said  he,  I  them  of  Diogenes.' 

12  We  have  other  allusions  to  the  practice  of  strewinf 
rushes  over  the  floor  of  the  preaence  chamber  in  Shak- 
spears. 
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Act  n. 


Baling.  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand,' 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  »he  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  barfi  imagination  of  a  feast? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow, 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
O,  no!  the  apprehens.on  of  the  good, 
Gives  but  the  greater  feelii.g  to  the  worse : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more, 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lancelh  not  the  sore. 

Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  son,  I'll  bring  thee  on 
thy  way : 
Had  I  thy  youth',  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 

Baling.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell ;  sweet 
soil,  adieu  ; 
My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet ! 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 

Though  banish'd,  yet  a  trueborn  Englishman.' 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.  The  same.  A  Room  in  the  King's 
CaiUle.  Enter  King  Richard,  Bagot,  and 
Gkeen;  Avmerlk following. 

K.  Rich.  We  did  observe.' — Cousin  Aumcrle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  ! 

Aum.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  so, 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Rich.  And,  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears 
were  shed  7 

Aum.  'Faitlij  none  by*   me :   except  the  north- 
east wmd. 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum  ;  and  so,  by  chance. 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K.  Rich.  What  saia  our  cousin,  when  you  parted 
with  him? 

Aum.  Farewell : 
And,  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  crafl 
To  counterfeil  oppression  of  such  grief. 
That  words  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 
Marry,  would  the  word  farewell  have  lengthen'd 

hours, 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment. 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells; 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

K.  Rich.  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin  ;  but  'tis  doubt, 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment, 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
OurscIC  and  Bushy,'  Baqot  here,  and  Green, 
Observ'd  his  courtship  to  the  common  people : — 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts, 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy  ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves  ; 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen,  with  the  craft  of  smiles, 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune, 
As  'twere,  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster- wench  ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid — God  speed  him  well. 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee,* 
With — Thanks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving  friendu  ; 


1  There  is  a  passage  resembling  this  in  the  fifth  book 
of  Cicero's  Tiisculan  (Questions,  wliich  were  translated 
and  publishfd  by  John  Dnlman,  in  1561.  There  is  also 
snmethins;  which  mieht  serve  for  a  hint  in  Euphues. 

3  Dr.  Johnson  thought  that  the  First  Aa  should  end 
here. 

3  The  king  here  addressed  Green  and  Ba,t;ot,  who, 
we  may  suppose,  hail  been  talking  to  hira  oC  Boling- 
broke'a  'courtship  to  the  common  people,'  at  the  lime 
of  his  departure.  '  Yes,'  says  Richard,  '  we  did  ob- 
serve it.' 

4  The  first  folio  and  the  nnarto  of  1597  read  '  'Faith, 
none /or  me.'  The  emendation  was  made  in  the  folio, 
163J. 

fi  The  earlier  quarto  copies  read,  ■  Ourselfand  Bushy,' 
»nd  no  more.    The  folio  : 

•  Our.ieir,  and  Bushy  here,  Ba°rot,  and  Greene.' 
In  the  quarto,  the  sta?«>-direction  says,  '  Enter  the  Kin;, 
wkh  KuWi/e,'  &c. ;  but  in  the  folio,  '  Enter  the  Klu;;, 
Aumerle,'  &c.  bncausu  it  was  observed  that  Bushy  comos 
In  aderward.  On  this  account  we  have  adopted  t  trans- 
powtion  toad*  in  tbo  qiuuRo  of  1034. 


As  were  our  England  in  reversion  hiB, 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope.* 

Green.  Well,  he  is  gone  ;  and  with  him  50  theta 
thoughts. 
Now  fjr  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ireland 
Expedient'  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege ; 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highness'  loss. 

IC.  Rich.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war 
And,  for'  our  coffers — with  too  great  a  court. 
And  liberal  largess — are  grown  somewhat  light, 
We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm  ; 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  affairs  in  hand  :  If  that  come  short, 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters; 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich, 
They  shall  :iubscribe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold, 
And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants ; 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  BiJsRr. 
Busby,  what  news  ? 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Gaum  is  grievous  nek,  mj 
lord ; 
Suddenly  taken  ;  and  hath  sent  post-haste, 
To  entreat  vour  majesty  to  visit  him. 

K.  «»cA.  Where  lies  he  ? 

Bushy.  At  Ely-house. 

K.  Rich.  Now  put  it,  heaven,  in  his  phyncian'i 
mind, 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  ! 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars.— 
Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  visit  him  : 
'Pray  God,  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.  London.  A  Room  in  Ely-houte. 
Gaunt  on  a  Couch;  the  Di/KE  or  Yokk,'"  and 
others  standing  by  him. 

Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come?  that  I  may  breathe 
my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstated  youth. 

York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with  your 
breath ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 

Gaunt.  O,  but  they  say,  the  tongues o 'dying  men 
Enforce  attention,  like  deep  harmony  : 
Where  words  are  scarce,  tney  are  seldom  spent  in 

vain. 
For  they  breathe  truth,  that  breathe  their  words  in 

pain. 
He,  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listen'd  more 
Than  they  whom  3'outh  and  ease  have  taught  to 
glose  ;" 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives  before: 

The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close,'* 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last; 
Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  past: 


6  To  illustrate  this,  It  should  be  remembered  that 
courtesi/tng  (the  net  of  reverence  now  confined  to  wo- 
men) was  anciently  practised  by  men. 

7  '  8c)es  altera  Romne.' — yirg. 

8  Shaksjjeare  often  a3e.9  expedient  for  erpeditioua, 
but  here  its  ordinary  sisnificalion  of^(,  proper,  will  suit 
the  context  equally  well. 

9  i.  e.  cause. 

10  Edmond  duke  of  York  was  the  fifth  son  of  Edward 
III.  and  was  born,  in  1441,  ai  Lanrley,  near  St.  Albans, 
Herts  ;  from  whence  he  had  his  surname.  '  He  was  of 
an  indolent  disposition,  a  lover  of  pleasure,  and  averse 
to  business;  easily  prevailed  upon  to  lie  still  and  consult 
his  own  quiet,  and  never  acline  with  spirit  upon  any 
occasion.' — LoictJt's  William  of  H'ykeham,  p.  d06. 

11  To  insinuate,  to  lie,  to  Mntier. 

1-2  '  This  I  suppose  to  be  a  musical  term,'  says  Staeven*. 
80  in  Linsua,  1607 : — 

'  I  dare  engaere  my  ears  the  claxe  will  jar.' 
Surely  this  is  a  supercroimory  conclusion.    Shakspeare 
evidently  means  no  more  than  that  music  is  sweetest  bt 
Us  dona,  or  whea  th«  lail  B«-eM  a»unda  r««  o«  die  «l% 
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Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear, 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

York.    No  ;    it  is  stopp'd   with  other  flattering 

sounds. 
As,  praises  of  his  state  :  then,  there  are  found 
Lascivious  metres  ;  to  whose  venom  sound 
,  The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen  : 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy  ;' 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  imitation, 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 
(So  it  be  new,  there's  no  respect  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard. 
Where  will  dotli  mutiny  with  wit's  regard.* 
Direct  not  him,  whose  vvay  himself  will  choose ; 
'Tis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou 

lose. 
Gaunt,  Methinks,  lama  prophet  new  inspir'd ; 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him : 
His  rash'  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last ; 
For  violent  fires  soon  burn  out  themselves : 
Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are 

short ; 
He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes ; 
With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  the  feeder : 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant. 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  ble, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-parariise  ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 
Asainst  infection,*  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world  ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands  ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
This  nurse,  ttiis  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Fear'd  by  their  breed,''  and  famous  by  their  birth. 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
(For  Christian  service,  and  true  chivalry,) 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son  : 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  latKl, 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
Is  now  leas'd  out,  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting"  farm : 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea. 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame, 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds  ; 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others. 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself: 
O,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life. 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death  I 

Enter  Etno  Richard,  and  Queen;'  AtrMERi.E, 
Bushy,   Green,    Bagot,  Ross,'    and   Wil- 

f  LOUGHSy.' 

York.  The  king  is  come :  deal  mildly  with  his 
youth  ; 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,' "  do  rage  the  more. 


lighted  ear.  But  Steevens's  soul,  like  that  of  his  great 
coadjutor,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  attuned  to  har- 
mony. The  context  might,  however,  have  shown  him 
how  superfluous  his  supposition  was ;  and  I  have  to 
apologize  for  diverting  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
this  beautiful  passage  for  a  moment. 

1  The  poet  has  charged  the  times  of  King  Richard  II. 
with  a  folly  not  perhaps  known  then,  but  very  frequent 
in  hi3  own  time,  and  much  lamented  by  the  wisest  of  our 
ancestors. 

2  Where  the  will  rebels  against  the  notices  of  the  un- 
derstanding. 

3  i.  e.  hasty,  violent. 

4  Johnson  raised  a  doubt  whether  we  should  not  read 
invasion  here.  Farmer  and  Malone,  upon  the  authority 
of  a  misprint  in  AUot's  England's  Parnassus,  where  this 
passage  is  quoted,  '  Against  intestion,'  &c.  propose  to 
read  infestion,  a  word  of  their  own  coinage.  Malone's 
long  note  proves  nothing:  he  t)>iiik«  that  w«  couUl  r^. 


Queen.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancaster? 

K.  Rich.  What  comfort,  man?    How  is't  with 
aged  Gaunt? 

Gaunt.  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  composition  I 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed  ;   and  gaunt' '  in  being  old : 
Wiihin  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watch'd ; 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt : 
The  pleasure,  that  some  fathers  feed  upon. 
Is  my  strict  fast,  I  mean — my  children's  looks ; 
And,  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt: 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave. 
Whose  hollow  womb  inhabits  nought  but  bones. 

K.  Rich.  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their 
names  ? 

Gaunt.  No,  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself: 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

£'.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those  that 
Hve? 

Gaunt.  No,  no  ;  men  living  flatter  those  that  die. 

K.  Rich.  Thou,  now  a  dying,  say'st — thou  flat- 
ter'st  me. 

Gaunt,  O,  no  ;  thou  diest,  though  I  the  sicker  be. 

K.  Rich.  I  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see  thee 
ill. 

Gaunt.   Now,  He  that  made  me,  knows  I  see 
thee  ill ; 
III  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thy  deathbed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  land, 
Wherein  thou  licst  in  reputation  sick  : 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Committ'sf  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee  : 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown, 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head ; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge, 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land  ; 
O,  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophe  's  eye, 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons, 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  shame , 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess'd, 
Which  art  possess'd'*  now  to  depose  thyseIC 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world, 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease : 
But,  for  thy  world,  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame,  to  shame  it  so! 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king. 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law  ;" 
And  thou 

K'.  Rich.      a  lunatic  lean-witted  fool, 

Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege. 


ceive  no  other  infection  from  abroad  than  the  plagufi; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  poet  may  allude  to  the  infection 
of  vicious  manners  and  customs.  It  is  true  that  infesta- 
tion was  in  use  for  '  a  troubling,  molesting,  or  disturb- 
ing :'  but  as  all  the  old  copies  read  infection,  there  seems 
to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  disturbing  the  text. 

5  i.  e.  by  reason  of  their  breed.  The  quarto  of  1593 
reads  thus : — 

'  Fear'd  hy  their  breed,  and  famous /or  their  birth.' 

6  'In  this  22d  yeare  of  King  Richard,  the  common 
fame  ranne  that  the  king  had  letten  to  Jamie  the  realme 
unto  Sir  William  Scrope,  earle  of  Wiltshire,  and  theu 
treasurer  of  England,  to  Syr  John  Bushey,  Sir  John 
Bagot,  and  Sir  Henry  Greene,  Knightes.' — Fabian. 
Pelting  is  paltry,  pitiful,  petty. 

7  Shakspeare  has  deviated  from  historical  truth  In  the 
introduction  of  Richard's  queen  as  a  woman  ;  for  Anne, 
his  first  wife,  was  dead  before  the  period  ai  which  the 
commencement  of  the  play  is  laid  ;  and  Isabella,  his 
second  wife,  was  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

S  i.  e.  William  Lord  Ross,  of  Hamlake,  afterwards 
lord  treasurer  to  Henry  IV. 
9  WiUiam  Lord  Willoughby,  of  Eresby. 

10  Ritson  proposes  to  read : — 

' being  rein'd,  do  rage  the  more.' 

11  Meagre,  thin.  12  Mad. 

13  '  Thy  legal  state,  that  rank  in  the  state  and  these 
large  desmesnes,  which  the  constitution  allotted  thee, 
are  now  bondslave  to  the  law  ;  being  subject  to  the 
same  legal  restrictions  as  every  ordinary  pelting  farm 
tliat  has  b«en  let  on  l^dxe,' 
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Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek ;  chasing  the  royal  blood, 
With  fury,  from  his  native  residence. 
Now  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty, 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son, 
This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head, 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverent  shoulders. 
Gaunt.  O,  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's 
son, 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son ; 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 
Hast  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd : 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul, 
(Whom  fair  befall  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls!) 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good, 
That  thou  respect'st  not  spillino  Edward's  blood  : 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  hare, 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wither'd  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee  ! — 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be — 
Couvby  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave  : 
Love  they'  to  live,  that  love  and  nonour  have. 

(Exit,  borne  out  by  fiis  Attendants, 
et  them  die,  that  age  and  suUens 
have  ; 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  p-ave. 

York.  'Beseech  your  majesty,  impute  his  words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him  : 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

K.  Rich.  Right ;    you  say  true :    as  Hereford's 
love,  so  his : 
As  theirs,  so  mine  ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

Elder  NORTHITMBEBLANO. 

North,  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him  to 
your  majesty. 

K.  Rich.  What  says  he  ? 

North,  Nay,  nothing  j  all  is  said  : 
His  tonmie  is  now  a  strmglcss  instrument ; 
Words, life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

York.  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bankrupt  bo  ! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he  ; 
His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be  :^ 

So  much  for  that. Now  for  our  Irish  wars: 

We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kernes  ;* 

Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else, 

But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live.* 

And  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge, 

Towards  our  assistance,  we  do  seize  to  us 

The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables, 

Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possess'd. 

York.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient ;  Ah,  how  long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  7 
Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment, 
Not  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private  wrongs. 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,^  nor  my  own  disgrace, 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek. 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face.— 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons. 
Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  first ; 
In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman  : 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look  d  he, 
Accomplish'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours;* 
But-  wnen  he  frown'd,  it  was  against  the  French, 
And  not  against  his  friends  :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 


1  i.  e.  let  them  love  to  live,  Sec. 

2  That  is,  '  our  pilgrimage  is  yet  to  come.* 

8  Kernes  were  Irish  peasantry,  serving  as  light-armeil 
foot  soldiers.  Shakapeare  makes  York  say,  in  the  se- 
cond part  ofKing  Henry  VI.  that  Cade,  when  in  Ireland, 
used  to  disguise  himsclt'as  a  ahai^-haired  crafty  kerne. 
'  The  kerne  is  an  ordinary  foot  soldier,  Hccording  to 
Stanihurst  ;  kerne  (kighfyre.n)  signiAeth  aithoteer  of 
hell,  iKscause  the  v  are  taken  for  no  beuer  than  rake-hells, 
or  the  devil's  black-garde.'— Description  of  Ireland, 
Ch.  8,  fol.  38. 

4  Alluding  to  the  idea  that  no  renomous  reptiles  live 
In  Ireland. 


Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won : 
His  heinds  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O,  Richard  !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter? 

York.  O,  my  liege. 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please  ;  if  not,  I,  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withaL 
Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands. 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish'd  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  6aunt  dead  ?  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just  ?  and  is  not  Harry  true  7 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  1 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  timo 
His  charters,  and  his  customary  rights  ; 
Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day  ; 
Be  not  thyself,  for  how  art  thou  a  king. 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  f 
Now,  afore  God  (God  forbid,  I  say  true !) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attornies-general  to  sue 
His  livery,^  and  oeny  his  offer'd  hojnage, 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts. 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will ;  we  seize  into  our 
hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

York.  I'll  not  be  by  the  while  :  My  liege,  farewell : 
What  will  ensue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell ; 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood. 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.       [Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Go,  Bushy,   to  the  earl   of  Wiltshire 
straight  ; 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-house, 
To  see  this  business  :  To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland  ;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow  ; 
.\nd  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself, 
Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  lov'd  us  well. — 
Come  on,  our  queen  :  to-morrow  must  we  part ; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short.    [JYourasA 
\ilxewiJL,  King,  Queen,  Bushv,  Aumbhlx 
Greek,  and  Bagot. 

North.  Well^  lords,  the  duke  ofLancaster  is  dead 

Ross.  And  living  too  ;  for  now  his  son  is  duke. 

fVilto.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 

North.  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right. 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with 
silence, 
Ere't  be  disburden'd  with  a  liberal'  tongue. 

North.  Nay,  speak  thy  mind ;  2Uid  lot  him  ne'er 
speak  more, 
That  speaks  thy  words  again,  to  do  thee  harm  ! 

WiUo.  Tends   that  thou  would'st  speak,  to  tb« 
duke  of  Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man  ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him 

Ross.  No  good  at  all,  that  I  can  do  for  him  ; 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him. 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North.    Now,   afore   heaven,   'tis  shame,  such 

wrongs  are  borne, 

In  him  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 

Of  noble  blood  m  this  declining  land. 

The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 

5  When  the  duke  ofHercford  went  into  France,  after 
his  banishment,  he  was  honourably  entertained  at  that 
court,  and  would  have  obtained  in  marriage  the  only 
daughter  ofihe  duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the  French  king, 
had  not  Richard  prevented  the  match. 

6  i.  e.  when  he  wa:i  of  thy  age. 

7  On  the_ death  of  every  person  who  held  by  knirhl's 
service,  his  heir,  if  under  nee,  berame  a  wani  of  the 
king's  ;  but  if  of  age,  he  had  a  right  to  sue  out  a  writ  of 
oiisier  le  main,  I.  c.  livery,  that  the  king's  hand  night 
be  taken  olT,  and  the  \n\\S delirrred  to  him.  To  ^deny 
his  offpr'd  homage'  was  to  refuse  to  admit  the  bomact 
bjr  which  ha  was' to  hold  his  lands. 

9  Free, 
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By  flatterers  ;  and  what  tliey  will  inform, 
Merely  in  hate  'gainst  any  of  us  all, 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 
'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

Ross.  The  commons  hath  he  piil'd'  with  grievous 
taxes. 
And  quite  lost  their  hearts  :  the  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

WiUo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd  ; 
As  blanks,^  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what : 
But  what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 

North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  warr'd  he 
hath  not. 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows  5 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wars. 

Ross.  The  earl   of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm  in 
farm. 

Willo.  The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken 
man. 

North.  Reproach,  and  dissolution,  hangeth  over 
him. 

Ross.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars. 
His  burdenous  taxations  notwithstanding. 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke. 

North.   His    noble  kinsman ;    most    degenerate 
king ! 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing,' 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm : 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish.* 

Ross.  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer  ) 
And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now, 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 

North.  Not  so  ;  even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of 
death, 
I  spy  life  peering  ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

fVillo.  Nay,  let  us  shue  thy  thoughts,  as  thou 
dost  ours. 

Ros*.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland  : 
We  three  are  but  thyself;   and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts  ;  therefore,  be  bold. 

North.  Then  thus  : — I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc, 
a  bay 
In  Brittany,  receiv'd  intelligence. 
That  Harry  Hereford,  Reignold  Lord  Cobham, 
[The  son  of  Richard  earl  of  Arundel,]' 
That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother,  archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Sir  John  Ramston, 
Sir  John  Norbery,  Sir  Robert  Waterton,  and  Fran- 
cis Quoin  t, — 
All  these  well  furnish'd  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
With  eight  tall**  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war. 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience,' 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore  : 
Perhaps,  they  had  ere  this ;   but  that  they  stay 
The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke. 


1  Pillaged. 

2  Stow  records  that  Richard  11.  '  compelled  all  the 
religious,  gentlemen,  and  commons,  to  set  their  seales  to 
blankes,  to  the  end  he  might,  if  it  pleased  him,  oppress 
them  severally,  or  all  at  once  ;  some  of  the  commons 
paid  him  1000  marks,  some  1000  pounds,'  &c. 

3  So  in  the  Tempest : — 

' another  storm  brewing  ,  I  hear  it  sing  in  the 

wind.' 

4  '  And  yet  we  strike  not  our  sails,  but  perish  by  too 
freat  confidence  in  our  security  .•'  this  is  another  Latin- 
ism.     Securely  is  used  in  the  sense  of  securus. 

5  The  line  in  brackets,  which  was  necessary  to  com- 

Slete  the  sense,  has  been  supplied  upon  the  authority  of 
[olinsbed.     Something  of  a  similar  import  must  have 
been  omitted  by  accident  in  the  old  copies. 

6  Stout.  7  Expedition. 

8  When  the  wing  feathers  of  a  hawk  were  dropped  or 
forced  out  by  any  accident,  it  was  usual  to  supply  as 
many  as  were  deficient.  This  operation  was  called  '  to 
imp  a  hawk.'  It  is  often  used  metaphorically,  as  in 
this  instance.  The  word  is  said  to  come  from  the  Saxon 
impan,  to  graft,  or  inoculate. 

9  Gilding. 

10  It  has  been  shown  in  a  (ormer  note  that  perspective 


Imp'  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wmg, 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown. 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt,* 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself, 
Away,  with  me,  in  post  to  Ravenspurg  : 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so. 
Stay,  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 
Koss.  To  horse,  to  horse  !  urge  doubts  to  them 

that  fear. 
Willo,    Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first  be 

there.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE    II.  The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Queen,  Bushv,  and  Bagot. 

Bushy.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much  sad  : 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king. 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness. 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen.  To  please  the  king,  I  did  ;  to  please  my- 
self, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief, 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard  :  Yet,  again,  methinks, 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  towards  me  ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  notriing  trembles  :  at  something  it  grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  king. 

Bushy.  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 
shadows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so: 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects  j 
Like  perspectives,'"  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon, 
Show  nothing  but  confusion  ;  ey'd  awry. 
Distinguish  form  :  so  your  sweet  majesty 
Lookins  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure. 
Finds  shapes  of  grief,  more  than  himself,  to  wail  ; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.    Then,  thrice-gracious  queen. 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not ;  more's 

not  seen : 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow's  eye, 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me,  it  is  otherwise  :  Howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad  ;  so  heavy  sad. 
As, — though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think,'  '— 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 

Bv^hy.  'Tis  nothing  but  conceit,'*  my  gracious 
lady. 

Queen.  'Tis  nothing  less  :  conceit  is  still  deriv'd 
From  some  fore-father  grief ;  mine  is  not  so  ;  i  j 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief;  :' 

Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve  : 
'Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess  ; 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known  ;  what 
I  cannot  name  ;  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot. 


meant  optical  glasses,  to  assist  the  sight  in  any  way. 
Mr.  Henlev  says  that '  the  perspectives  here  mentioned 
were  round  crystal  glasses,  the  convex  surface  of  which 
was  cut  into  faces  like  those  of  the  rose-diamond :  the 
concave  left  uniformly  smooth ;  which  if  placed  as  hers 
represented,  would  exhibit  the  different  appearance* 
described  by  the  poet.'  But  it  may  have  relerence  to 
that  kind  of  optical  delusion  called  anamorphosis  , 
which  is  &  perspective  projection  of  a  picture,  so  that  at 
one  point  of  view  it  shall  appear  a  confused  mass,  or 
different  to  what  it  really  is,  in  another,  an  exact  and 
regular  representation.  Sometimes  it  is  made  to  appear 
confused  to  the  naked  eye,  and  regulEU"  when  viewed  in 
a  glass  or  mirror  of  a  certain  form.  '  A  picture  of  a 
chancellor  of  France,  presented  to  the  common  behol. 
der  a  multitude  of  little  faces ;  but  if  one  did  look  at  it 
itvcovi^h  a.  perspective,  there  appeared  only  the  single 
pourtraiture  of  the  chancellor.' — Humane  Industry, 
16dl. 

11  The  old  copies  have  'on  thinking,'  which  is  an 
evident  error :  we  should  read,  '  As  though  in  think- 
ing ;'  i.  e.  '  though  musing,  I  have  no  idea  of  calamity.' 
The  involuntary  and  unaccountable  depression  of  the 
mind  which  every  one  has  sometimes  felt,  is  here  rery 
forcibly  described. 

13  Fanciful  conception. 
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Enter  Greeit. 
Green.  God  save  your  majesty  ! — and  well  met, 
gentlemen : — 
I  hope,  the  king  is  not  yet  shippM  for  Ireland. 

Queen.  Why  hop'st  thou  so?  'tis  better  hope,  he  is; 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope  ; 
Then  whei  efore  dost  thou  hope,  he  is  not  shipp'd  ? 
Green.  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retir'd  his 
power,' 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope, 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in' this  land  : 
The  banished  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself^ 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenspurg. 

Queen,  Now,  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Green.    O,   madam,  'lis   too  true :    and  that  is 
Worse, — 
The  Lord  Northumberland,  his  young  son  Henry 

Percy, 
The  lords  of  Ross,  Beaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 
Bushy.  Why  have  you  not  procloim'd  Northum- 
berland, 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  revolted  faction,  traitors  ?* 

Green.  We  have  •  whereon  the  earl  of  Worcester 
Haih  broke  his  staff,  resigti'd  his  stewardship, 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my 
woe, 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir  :' 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy  ; 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deliver'd  mother, 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 
Buthy.  Despair  not,  madam. 
Queen.  Who  shall  hinder  me  7 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope  ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  uarasite,  a  \eeper-back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 
Enter  York. 
Green.  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 
Queert.  With  signs  of  war  about  hi*  a^ed  neck  ; 
O,  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks  ! 
Uncle, 
For  heaven's  sake,  speak  comfortable  words. 

York.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts  : 
Comfort's  in  heaven  ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth. 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and  grie£ 
Your  husband  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off, 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home  : 
Here  am  I  leA  to  underprop  his  land  ; 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself:^— 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made  ; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flatteHd  him. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  My  lord,  vour  son  was  gone  before  I  came. 
York.  He  was/ — ^Why,  so! — go  all  which  way 
it  will ! — 
The   nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  they  are 
cold, 

And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. 

Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Plashy,  to  my  sister  Oloster  ; 
Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pound  :— 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Serv.  My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship  : 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there ; 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest. 
York.  What  is  it,  knave  ? 


1  Retired,  i.  e.  drawn  it  back  ;  a  French  sense. 

3  The  first  quarto,  1597,  reads : — 
'  And  all  the  rest  of  the  revolted  faction,  traitors  ?' 
The  folio,  and  the  quarto  of  lo98  and  ia09 : — 

'  And  the  rest  of  the  revolting  faction,  traitors  ?' 

8  The  queen  had  said  before,  that '  some  unborn  sor- 
row, ripe  in  fortune's  womb,  was  comlne  toward  her.' 
She  talks  afterward  or  her  unknown  ^iefs  '  being  be- 
gotten ;'  she  calls  Green  '  the  midwife  of  her  woe  ;'  and 
then  means  to  say  in  the  same  metaphorical  style,  that 
the  arrival  of  Bolingbroke  was  the  dismal  offspring  that 
ber  foreboding  sorrvw  vras  big  of  j  which  abe  exvreeeoel 


Serv.  An  hour  before  I  caMe,  the  duchess  died. 
York.  God  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once ! 
I  know  not  what  to  do : — I  would  to  God 
(So  my  untruth*  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it,) 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  mv  brother's.'— 
What,  are  there  no  posts  despatch'd  for  Ireland  ? — • 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? — 
Come,  sister,'-=-K;onsin,  I  would  say:  pray,  pardor 

me. — 
Go,  fellow  [  To  the  Servant.}  get  thee  home,  provide 

some  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there.-^ 

[Exit  Servants 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men  ?  if  I  know 
How,  or  which  way,  to  order  these  affairs. 
Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands, 
Never  believe  me.     Both  are  my  kinsmen  ; 
The  one's  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  dpfeud  ;   the  other  again. 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd  ; 
VVhora  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do. — Come,  cousin,  PU 
Dispose  of  you  : — Gentlemen,  go,  muster  up  your 

men. 
And  meet  me  presently  nt  Berkley-castle. 

I  should  to  Plashy  too'; 

But  time  will  not  permit : — All  is  uneven. 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

J' Exeunt  York  and  Queen, 
air  for  news  to  go  to  Ireland, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power, 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy. 
Is  all  impossible. 

Green.  Besides,  mir  nearness  to  the  king  in  love, 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 

Bagot.  And  that's  the  wavering  commons :  for 
their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses  j  and  whoso  empties  them, 
By  so  much  hlls  their  hearu  with  deadly  hate. 
Biuhy.  Wherein  the  king  stands  generally  con- 

demn'd. 
Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do  we. 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

Green.  Well,  I'll  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol 
Castle; 
The  earl  of  Wiluhire  is  already  there. 

Bushy.  Thither  will  I  with  you  :  for  little  officf 
Will  the  hateful  commons  perform  for  us ; 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces.— 
Will  you  go  along  with  us? 

Bagot.  No  ;  IMt  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 
Bushy.  That^s  p  York  thrives  to  beat  back  Bo* 

lingbroke. 
Green.  Alas,  poor  duke !   the  task  he  undertakes 
Is — numb'ring  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry ; 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly. 
Bushy.  Farewell  at  once  ;    for  once,  for  all,  and 

ever. 
Green.  Well,  we  may  meet  again. 
Bagot.  I  fear  me,  never. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     TA«  IFiiUs  in  Olostershire.    Enter 

BoLINOtillOXE    and    NoRTRCMBX&LAlfD,    with 

Forces. 

Baling.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now  7 

North.  Believe  me,  noble  lord. 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostersnire. 
These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  aneren  ways, 


by  calling  him  her  ■  sorrow's  dismal  heir,'  and  explains 
more  fully  in  the  following  line  : — 

'  Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy.' 

4  Disloyalty,  treachery. 

6  Not  one  of  York's  brothers  had  his  head  cni  off, 
ehher  by  the  king  or  any  one  else.  Oloster,  to  whose 
leath  he  probably  alludes,  was  smothered  iielween  two 
beds  at  Calais. 

6  This  is  one  of  Shakspeare'a  touches  of  nature. 
York  is  talking  to  the  queen,  his  cousin,  but  the  recent 
dewh  of  his  nster  is  uppermoet  iu  hit  Biod. 


i 
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Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome  : 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar, 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenspurg  to  Cots  wold,  will  be  found 
In  Ross  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  company  : 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguil'd 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel : 
But  theirs  is  sweeten'd  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  which  I  possess  : 
And  hope  to  joy,'   is  little  less  in  joy, 
Than  hope  enjoy'd  :   by  this  the  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short ;  as  mine  hath  done 
By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company. 
Boung.   Of  much  less  value  is  my  company. 
Than  your  good  words.     But  who  comes  here  7 

Enter  Harry  Percy. 

North,  It  is  my  son,  voung  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever.— 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ? 

Percy.  I  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  learn'd  his 
health  of  you. 

North,  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord  j  he   hath  forsook  the 
court. 
Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispers'd 
The  household  of  the  king. 

North,  What  was  his  reason  ? 

He  was  not  so  resolv'd,  when  last  we  spadie  toge- 
ther. 

Percy.    Because  your  lordship  was  proclaimed 
traiior. 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspurg, 
To  offer  service  to  the  duke  of  Hereford  ; 
And  sent  me  o'er  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  had  levied  there  ; 
Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 

North.  Have  you  forgot  the  duke  of  Hereford,  boy  ? 

Percy.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  for  that  is  not  forgot. 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember  :   to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

North.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now ;  this  is  the 
duke. 

Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  service, 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young ; 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

Baling.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy  ;  and  be  sure, 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy, 
As  in  a  soul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends ; 
And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love. 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense  : 
My   heart   this    covenant    makes,  my    hand   thus 
seals  it. 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley  ?  And  what  stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war  1 

Percy.  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yon  tufl  of 
trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard  : 
And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Sey- 
mour ; 
None  else  of  name,  ana  noble  estimate. 

Enter  Ross  and  Willoughby. 
North.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Ross  and  Wil- 

loughby. 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 
Baling.    Welcome,  my  lords :  I  wot  your    love 

pursues 


1  To  joy  is  here  used  as  a  verb ;  it  is  equivalent  with 
tn  rfjoice.  '  To  jot/,  to  clap  hands,  to  rejoyce.'  Baret. 
Shaicspeare  very  frequently  uses  it  in  this  sense. 

2  '  Your  message,  you  say,  is  to  my  lord  of  Hereford. 
My  answer  is,  It  is  not  to  him,  it  is  to  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
canter.^ 

3  '  How  the  names  of  them  which  for  capital  crimes 
4gainst  majijstie  were  erased  out  of  the  publicke  re- 
cords, tables,  and  resisters,  or  forbidden  to  be  borne  by 
their  posteritie,  when  their  memory  was  damned,  I 
could  show  at  large.' — CaTnden's  Remaines,  1605,  p. 
136. 

4  Time  of  the  kiug'a  abwnc*. 


A  banish'd  traitor :  all  my  treasury 

Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd, 

Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 

Ross.  Your  presence  makes  ua  rich,  most  noble 
lord. 

WiUo.  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  attain  it. 

Baling.  Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  the 
poor ; 
Which,  till  ray  infant  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  my  bounty.     But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Berkley. 

North.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 

Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is  to  you 

Baling.  My  lord,  my  answer  is — to  Lancaster  ;* 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England  : 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue, 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 

Berk.  Mistake   me    not,  my  lord ;  'tis  not   my 
meaning. 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out  :'— 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  come  (what  lord  you  will,) 
From  the  most  gracious  regent  of  this  land, 
The  duke  of  York  ;   to  know,  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time,* 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-born  arms. 

Enter  York,  attended. 

Baling.  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words  by 
you  ; 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  person.— My  noble  uncle  ! 

[Kneels. 

York.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy 
knee. 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false. 

Baling.  My  gracious  uncle  ! — 

York.  Tut,  tut ! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle : ' 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle ;   and  that  word — grace. 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar'd  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground  7 

But  then  more  why  ; Why  have  they  dar'd  to 

march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom  ; 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war, 
And  ostentation  of  despised"  arms? 
Com'st  thou  because  the  anointed  king  is  hence  "? 
Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind. 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth, 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myself^ 
Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of  men, 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French  ; 
O,  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine, 
N'lw  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee. 
And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault  I 

Baling.  My  gracious  uncle,    let   me   know  my 
fault ; 
On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  7 

York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree,^ 
In  gross  rebellion,  and  detested  treason  : 
Thou  art  a  banish'd  man,  and  here  art  come, 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

Baling.  As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd  Here- 
ford ; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster, 


5  In  Romeo  and  Juliet  we  have  the  same  kind  oJ 
phraseology : — 

'  Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  noprouds.' 

6  Perhaps  Shakspeare  here  uses  despised  for  halea 
or  hateful  arms .'  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  changed  it  to 
despiteful,  but  the  old  copies  all  agree  in  reading  des- 
pised. Shakspeare  uses  the  word  asain  m  a  singular 
sense  in  Othello,  Act  i.  Sc.  1,  where  Brabantic  exclaims 
upon  the  loss  of  his  daughter  : — 

' what's  to  come  of  my  despised  time 

Is  nought  but  bitterness.' 
It  has  been  suggested  that  '  despised  is  used  to  denote 
the  general  contempt  in  which  the  British  held  the 
French  forces.    The  duke  of  Bretagne  furnished  Ba 
lingbroke  with  three  thousand  French  soldicn.* 
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And,  Aoble  unclcj  I  beseech  your  grace, 
Ix>ok  on  my  wrongs  with  an  inditferent'  eye : 
You  are  my  father,  for,  methinks,  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alive  ;  O,  then,  my  father  I 
Will  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemnM 
A  wand'nng  vagabond  ;  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts  ?  Wherefore  was  I  born  ? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  king  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted,  I  am  duke  of  Lancaster, 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman  ; 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down, 
He  snould  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
To  rouse  his  wrongs,*  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery'  here, 
And  yet  my  letters  patent  give  me  leave  : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrain'd,  and  sold ; 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  emplay'd. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  am  a  subject. 
And  challenge  law:   Attornies  are  denied  me  ; 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North.   The  noble   duke  hath   been  too  much 
abused. 

Rots.  It  stands  your  grace  upon*  to  do  him  right. 

Willo.  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made 
great. 

York.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you  this, — 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs, 
And  labour'd  all  I  could  to  do  him  right : 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms, 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way, 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong,— it  may  not  be ; 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  m  this  kind, 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn,  his  coming  is 
But  for  his  own:   and,  for  the  right  of  that. 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid  ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy,  that  breaks  that  oath. 

York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these  arms; 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess, 
Because  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  ill  lefl : 
But,  if  I  could, — by  him  that  gave  me  life!— 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king  ; 
But,  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you. 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.    So,  fare  you  well  ;^ 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle. 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Baling.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept. 
But  we  must  win  your  srace,  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  Castle  ;  which,  they  say,  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed,  and  pluck  away. 

York,  It  may  be,  I  will  go  wiln  you : — but  yet 
I'll  pause ; 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are: 
Things  past  redress,  are  now  with  me  past  care.' 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV ."    ^  Compm  Wales,    ^nto- Salis- 
bury,' and  a  Captain. 
Cap.  My  lord   of  Salisbury,  we  have  staid  ten 
days. 


1  Indifferent  is  impartial.  The  Instances  of  this  use 
of  the  word  among  the  poet's  contemporaries  are  very 
numerous. 

2  Wrongs  Is  probably  here  used  for  wrongers. 

3  See  the  former  scene,  p.  412,  n.  7. 

4  Sleevens  explains  the  phrase,  '  It  stands  your 
grace  upon,'  to  mean,  '  it  is  vour  interest ;  it  la  roaUer 
of  consequence  to  you.'  But  near  Baret,  '  The  heyre  is 
bound  j  the  heyre  ought,  or  tt  is  the  hcyre's  part  to  de- 
fend-, i(  standeth  him  upon  ;  or  Is  in  his  charge.  In- 
cumbit  defensio  mortis  haredi.'  The  phrase  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  it  is  incumbent  upon  your  grace. 

5  ' Thlncs  without  remedy 

Should  be  without  regard.'  Macbeth, 

6  Johnson  thought  this  scene  had  been  by  some  acci- 
dent transposed,  and  that  it  should  stand  as  the  teeond 
scene  in  the  third  act. 

^  Juhu  Moniacuie,  earl  of  Salisbury. 


And  hardly  kept  otir  countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king  ; 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves  :  farewell. 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  Welsh- 
man : 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence 
In  thee. 

Cap.  'Tis  thought,  the  king  is  dead :  we  will  not 
stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  wither'd,* 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven  ; 
The  nale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change  ; 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap,— 
The  one  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war : 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  king8.-» 
Farewell ;  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  assur'd,  Richard  their  kmg  is  dead.  [Exit. 

Sal,  Ah,  Richard  !   with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind, 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star, 
Fall  to  Uie  base  earth  from  the  firmament ! 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west. 
Witnessing  storms  to  come^  woe,  and  unrest : 
Thy  frienos  arc  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes  : 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.         [ExiL 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  I.  Bolingbroke's  Camp  at  Bristol.  Eif 
ter  BoLiifoBROKE,  York,  Northumberland, 
Percy,  Willouohbv,  Ross:  OJictr*  behind 
with  Bushy  and  Green,  prisoners. 

Baling.  Bring  forth  these  men.'— 
Bushy  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  soula 
(Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies,) 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives. 
For  'twere  no  charity  :  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royaJ  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  arid  lineaments, 
By  you  unhappied  and  distigtir'd  clean.* 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours, 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him  ; 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed,'" 
And  stain'ci  the  beauty  of  a  rair  queen's  cheeks 
With  tears  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul  wrongs. 
Myself— a  princej  by  fortune  of  my  birth, 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood  ;  and  near  in  love. 
Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me. 
Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries, 
And  sigh'a  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds. 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment : 
Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
Dispark'd"  my  parks,  and  feli'd  my  forest  woods; 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat, 
Raz'd  out  my  impress,'"  leaving  me  no  sign, — 


S  This  enunienitinn  of  prodigiex  is  in  (he  hicrheet  de- 
cree poetical  and  sirikin^.  The  poet  receiveif  the  hint 
from  Holiiished :  '  In  (his  yeare,  in  a  maiuier  through* 
nut  all  (he  realme  of  Englande,  old  baie  trees  withered, 
&c."  This,  as  i(  appears  from  T.  Lupton's  Syx(  Hooka 
of  Notable  Things,  bl.  4to.  was  esteemed  a  bad  omen. 
'  Neyther  falling  sickness,  neyther  devyll,  wyll  infest 
or  hurt  one  in  that  place  whereas  a  6ay /reels.  The 
Romaynes  call  it  the  plant  of  the  good  angel,  &c.'  Se4 
also  Evelyn's  Sylva,  4to.  1776,  p.  396. 

9  i.  e.  quite,  completely. 

10  There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  this.  IsabeL 
Richard's  second  queen,  was  but  nine  years  old  at  this 
period  ;  his  first  queen,  Anne,  died  in  1893,  and  he  waa 
very  fond  of  her. 

11  To  dispark  signifies  to  divest  a  park  of  its  name 
and  character,  by  uestroying  the  enclosures,  and  the 
vert  (or  whatever  bears  green  leaves,  whether  wood  or 
underwood,)  and  the  beasts  of  the  chase  therein  ;  laying 
it  open. 

13  The  impress  was  a  device,  or  motto.  Feme,  in 
his  Blazon  of  Gentry,  la38,  observes  that  '  the  arins. 
&.C.  of  traitors  and  rebels  may  be  defaced  and  removed 
wheresoever  they  are  fixed  or  set'  For  the  punish, 
ment  of  a  base  knight  see  Spenser's  Faerie  (^ueen,  tk 
V.  c.  ill.  St.  37. 
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Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, — 

To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 

This,  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all 

this, 
Condemns  you  to  the  death : — See  them  dehver'd 

over 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to  me, 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  farewell. 
Green.  My  comfort  is, — that  heaven  will  take  our 
souls. 
And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 

Baling.   My   Lord   Northumberland,    see   them 
despatch'd. 
[Exeunt  Northumberland,  and  others,  with 
Prisoners. 
Uncle,  you  say,  the  queen  is  at  your  house  ; 
For  heaven's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated  : 
Tell  her,  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends  ;' 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  deliver'd. 

York.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  despatch'd 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 

Baling.    Thanks,   gentle   uncle. — Come,    lords, 
away : 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices  ; 
Awhile  to  work,  and,  after,  holiday.  [Exeunt.^ 

SCENE  II.  The  Coast  of  Wales.  A  Castle  in 
view.  Flourish :  Drums  and  Trumpets.  Enter 
King  Richard,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle, 
and  Soldiers. 

K.  Rich,  Barkloughly  Castle  call    you'  this  at 

hand? 
Aum.  Yea,  my  lord  :  How  brooks  your  grace  the 
air. 
After  your  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ? 

K.  Rich.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well ;  I  weep  for 

To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  agam. 

Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand. 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses'  hoofs  : 
As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles,  in  meeting; 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth. 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  ravenous  sense  : 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way  ; 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies  : 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower, 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder ; 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords  ; 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellious  arms. 

Bishop.  Fear  not,  my  lord  ;  that  Power,  that  made 
you  king, 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all. 
The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embrac'd, 
And  not  neglected  ;  else,  if  heaven  would, 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse ; 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 

Aum.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remiss  ; 
Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security. 
Grows  strong  and  great,  in  substance,  and  in  friends. 


1  Commendations. 

2  Johnson  says,  '  here  may  be  properly  inserted  the 
last  scene  of  the  second  act.' 

3  The  quarto  of  1597  reads  they. 

4  The  old  copies  read  '  that  lights,'  &c.  The  altera- 
tion was  made  by  Johnson. 

5  '  It  is  not  easy  (says  Steevens)  to  point  out  an  image 
more  striking  and  beautiful  than  this,  in  any  poet,  anci- 
ent or  modern.' 

6  Here  is  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
of  the  passive  obedience  of  subjects,  expressed  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Johnson  observes  that  it  has  been  the 
ftshion  to  impute  the  original  of  every  tenet  which  we 

5S 


K.  Rich.   Dlscorafortable  cousin  I  knoVst  thon 
not. 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and''  ligh.s  the  lower  world. 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here ; 
But  when,  fVom  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines,* 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole. 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their  backs, 
Stand  bare  ana  naked,  trembling  at  themselves? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke,— 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
Whilst  we  were  wand'ring  with  the  antipodes, 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne  the  east, 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face, 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day  ; 
But,  self-affrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king  * 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  Sy  the  Lord  :' 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd, 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight, 
Weak  men  must  fall ;  for  heaven  still  guards  the 
right. 

Enter  Sai.isbury. 
Welcome,  my  lord  ;  How  far  off  lies  your  power?* 

Sal.  Nor  near,  nor  fiirther  off,  my  gracious  lord, 
Than  this  weak  arm  :  Discomfort  guides  my  tongue, 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth : 
O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 
And  thou  shall  have  twelve  thousand  fighting  men  ! 
To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late, 
O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state  ; 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead. 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispers'd,  and  fled. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege  :  why  looks  your  grace 
so  pale  ? 

K.  Rich.  But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand 
men 

Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled  ; 
And,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again, 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side  ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege:    remember  who  yoU 
are. 

IT.  Rich.  I  had  forgot  myself:  Am  I  not  king  ?  • 
Awake  thou  sluggard"  majesty  !  thou  sleep'st. 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names  ''* 
Arm,  arm,  my  name  !   a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground,       •. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king  ;  Are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts  :  I  know,  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.     But  who 
Comes  here  ? 

Enter  Scroop. 

Scroop.    More  health  and  happiness  betide  iny 
liege. 
Than  can  mv  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open,  and  my  heart  pre- 
par'd:"" 


have  been  taught  to  think  false  or  foolish  to  the  reign  of 
King  James  I.  But  this  doctrine  was  never  carried  fur- 
ther in  any  country,  than  in  this  island,  while  the 
house  of  Tudor  sat  on  tlie  throne. 

7  Force. 

8  The  first  quarto  reads  '  coward  majesty.' 

9  So  in  King  Richard  III. : — 

'  Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength.' 

10  '  k  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  poet  to  raise  Rich- 
ard to  esteem  in  his  fall,  and  consequently  to  interest 
the  reader  in  his  favour.  He  gives  him  only  passive 
fortitude,  the  virtue  of  a  confessor,  rather  than  of  a  king 
In  his  prosperity  we  saw  him  imperious  and  oppressive; 
but  in  his  distress  he  is  wise,  patient,  and  pious.'— 
Johnson. 
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The  worst  is  worldly  loss,  thou  canst  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost  V  why,  'twas  my  care  ! 
And  what  loss  is  it,  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Sinves  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be;  if  he  serve  God, 
We'll  serve  him  too.  and  be  his  fellow  so : 
Revolt  our  subjects  /  that  we  cannot  mend  ; 
They  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us : 
Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay  : 
The  worst  is — death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 
^  Scroop.  Glad   am   I,  that  your   highness  is  so 
arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day, 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores, 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolv'd  to  tears ; 
So  high  above  his  Umits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than  steel. 
White-beards  have   arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless 

scalps 
Against  the    majesty ;    and  boys,  with  women's 

voices, 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stifTunwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown  : 
The  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double-fatal  yew'  against  thy  state  ; 
Yeaj  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Agamst  thy  seat:  both  young  and  old  rebel. 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 
K,  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tell'st  a  tale 
80  ill : 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltshire?  where  is  Bagot  7' 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  where  is  Green  ? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps  ? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 
r  warrant,  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbroke. 
Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  indeed, 

my  lord. 
K.  Rich.  O  villains,  vipers,  danmM  wkhout  re- 
demption ! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  ! 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting  my 

heart ! 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas ! 
Would  they  make  peace  7  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence  ! 

Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property. 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate  ; — 
Again  uncurse  their  souls ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands  :  those  whom  you 

curse, 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound, 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd'  in  the  hollow  ground. 
jium.  Is  Bushy,  Green,   and  the  earl  of  Wilt- 
shire dead  ? 
Scroop.  Tea,  all  of  them  at    Bristol  lost  their 

heads. 
Aum,  Where  is  the  duke,  my  father,  writb  his 

power? 
K.  Ridi.  No  matter  where  ;  of  comfort  no  man 
speak : 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs  ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 


1  Yeut  Ib  called  double -fatal,  because  of  the  poison- 
ous qaality  of  the  leaves,  and  on  account  of  the  wood 
being  used  for  instruments  of  death.  From  some  an- 
cient statutps  it  appears  that  every  Englishman,  while 
archery  was  practised,  was  obliged  to  keep  in  his  house 
either  a  bow  of  yew  or  some  other  wood.  It  has  been 
•upposed  that  yetes  were  anciently  planted  in  church- 
yards not  only  to  defend  the  church  frora  the  wind,  but 
on  account  of  their  use  in  making  bows  ;  while  their 
poiaonnus  quality  was  kept  from  doing  mischief  to  the 
cattle,  in  that  sacred  enclosure. 

3  The  mention  of  Bagot  here  is  a  lapse  of  the  poet  or 
the  king;  but  perhaiw  it  mny  have  been  intended  to 
mark  more  strongly  the  perturbation  of  the  king's  mind, 
by  making  him  inquire  at  first  for  Ba^ot,  whose  loyalty, 
on  further  recollectiuu,  might  show  him  the  impropriety 
of  the  question. 

i  i.  e.  buried.  The  verb  is  not  peculiar  (o  Shakspeare. 


Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills  :  ' 

And  yet  not  so, — ^for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own,  but  death  ;  ' 

And  that  smidl  model*  of  the  barren  earth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings  : — 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd  : 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kill'd  ; 
All  murder'd  : — For  within  the  hollow  crown, 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  death  his  court :  and  there  the  antick  sits,* 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp  ; 
Allowing  hrm  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchise,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit,— 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life. 
Were  brass  impregnable  j  and  humour'd  thus. 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin  ' 

Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and— -fiurewell,  king ! 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence  ;  throw  away  respect, 
Tradition,'  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while  : 
I  hve  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grief^ 
Need  friends  ; — Subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king  ? 

Car.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  waa  their  present 
woes. 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  roe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength. 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  foe. 
And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself. 
Fear,  and  be  slain  ;  no  worse  can  come,  to  fight : 
And  fight  and  die,  is  death  destroying  death  ;' 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Aum.  My  father  hath  a  power,  inqinre  of  him  ; 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  Kmb. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  chid'st  me  well : — Proud  Bolin^ 
broke,  I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  onr  day  of  doom.  ' 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown  ; 

An  easy  task  it  is,  to  win  our  own. 

Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  onr  uncle  whh  his  power  f 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour. 

Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day : 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
I  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken :— ' 
Your  uncle  York  hath  jom'd  with  Bolingoroke ; 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  np, 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party.  ♦ 

K.  Rick,  Thoir  hast  said  enough. 

Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which  (fidst  lead  me  forth 

[To  AtTMERtX. 

Of  that  sweet  way  I  waa  in  to  despair  \ 

What  say  you  now  ?  What  comfort  have  we  now  t 

By  heaven,  I'll  hate  him  everlastingly. 

That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more.* 

Go,  to  Flint  Castle  ;  there  I'll  pine  away  ; 


4  A  small  model,  or  module,  for  ihey  were  the  same  in 
Shakspeare's  time,  seems  to  mean  in  this  place  a  smtdt 
portion  or  quantity.  It  is  a  Latinism,  from  '  modulut^ 
the  measure  or  quantity  ot"a  thing.' 

5  It  is  not  impossible  that  Shakspeare  borrowed  this 
idea  from  that  most  exquisite  emblematic  book  of  engra- 
vings on  wood,  the  Dance  of  Death,  or  Imagines  Moitia, 
attributed  to  Holbein.     See  the  seventh  pritit. 

6  Tradition  here  seems  to  mean  traditional  praeti' 
ces,  i.  e.  established  or  customary  homage. 

7  That  is,  to  die  Jtghtitig  is  to  return  Uie  evil  that  w« 
suffer,  to  destroy  the  destroyers. 

8  This  sentiment  is  drawn  from  nature.  Nothing  Is 
more  offensive  to  a  mind  convinced  that  it?  distress  \a 
without  remedy,  and  preparing  to  submit  quietlj;to  irre- 
sistible calamity,  than  these  petty  and  coniectnrsd 
comforts,  which  uoakiJfUl  ofBciausasas  thinks  it  vUtu* 
to  admimnvr. 


scxiTE  m. 
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A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kittgly  woe  obey. 
That  power  I  have,  discharge  ;  and  let  them  go 
To  ear'  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  growj 
For  I  have  none  : — Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vaun. 

Aum.  My  liege,  one  word. 

IT.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wrong, 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Discharge  my  followers,  let  them  hence  : — Away, 
From  Richard's  night,  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day. 

[£xeunt. 

SCENE  III.  Wales.  A  Plain  before  Flint  Cas- 
tle. Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Boling- 
BROKE  and  Forces;  York,  Northumberland, 
and  others. 

Baling.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn, 
The  Welshmen  are  dispers'd  ;   and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed. 
With  some  few  private  friends,  upon  this  coast. 

North.  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord  ; 
Richard  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hiif  his  head. 

York.  It  would  beseem  the  lord  Northumberland, 
To  say — King  Richard  : — Alack  the  heavy  day. 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  head  ! 
North.  Your  grace   mistakes  me  ;*   only  to  be 
brief, 
Lefl  I  his  title  out. 

York.  The  time  hath  been. 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you 
For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head  s  length. 
Soling.  Mistake    not,    uncle,  further   than  you 

should. 
York.  Take  not,  good  cousin,  further  than  you 
should. 
Lest  you  mis'take :    The  heavens  are  o'er  your 
head. 
Boling.  I  know  it,  uncle  ;  and  oppose  not 
Myself  against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Percy. 
Well,'  Harry  ;  wflat,  will  not  this  castle  yield  ? 

Percy.  The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  lord. 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Boling.  Royally  ! 
Why,  it  contains  no  king  ? 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord, 

It  doth  contain  a  king :  King  Richard  Ties 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone  : 
And  with  him  are  the  Lord  Aumerle,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop  ;  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence  ;  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  Belike,  it  is  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Boling.  Noble  lord,*  [To  North. 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver  : ' 
Harry  Bolingbroke 

On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Richard's  hand  ; 
And  sends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  heart, 
To  his  most  royal  person  :  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power ; 
■provided  that,  my  banishment  repeal'd. 
And  lands  restor'd  again,  be  freely  granted  : 
If  not,  I'll  use  the  advantage  of  my  power. 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood, 
Hain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter'd  Englishmen : 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's  land, 
My  stooping  duty  tenderty  shall  show. 


1  To  ear  the  land  is  to  till  it,  to  plough  it. 

2  The  word  me,  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copies, 
was  supplied  by  Hanmer. 

3  The  old  copy  reads,  '  Welcome,  Harry :» the  emen- 
dation is  Hanmer's. 

4  Shakspeare  frequently,  in  his  addressed  to  pei^ns, 
begins  with  an  hemistich  ;  and  sometimes  blends  short 
prosaic  sentences  with  his  metrical  dialogues. 

6  Tbtter^d,  the  reading  of  the  two  first  qusirtos,  Is 
here  probably  used  for  tottering,  according  to  the  fre- 
quent UMge  of  our  poet.  Tlie  other  cocieg  read  tattered 


Go,  signify  as  much  ;  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain. — 

[NoRTHtJMBERLAND  advances  to  the 
Castle,  with  a  Trumpet. 
Let's  march  without  the  noise  of  threat'ning  drum, 
That  from  the  castle's  totter'd^  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
Methinks,  King  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thund'ring  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I'll  be  the  yielding  water : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters  ;   on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. 
March  on,  and  mark  King  Richard  how  he  looks. 

A  Parley  sounded,  and  answered  by  another  Truin* 
pet  within.  Flourish.  Enter  on  the  walls  Kma 
Richard,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle, 
Scroop,  and  Salisbury. 

York.  See,  see.  King  Richard  doth  himself  ap« 

pear,^ 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east ; 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  king ;   behold,  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty  ;   Alack,  alack,  for  woe, 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show  ! 

K'.  Rich.  We  are  amaz'd  ;  and  thus  long  hava 

we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  kneCj 

[To  NORTHUMBERLAIfDl 

Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawftil  king : 

And  if  we  be,  hovy  dare  thy  joints  forget 

To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 

If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  God 

That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship  ; 

For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 

Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre, 

Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 

And  though  you  think,  that  all,  as  you  have  donej 

Have  torn  their  souls,  by  turning  them  from  usj  •, 

And  we  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends; ,  ■' 

Yet  know, — my  master,  God  omnipotent,     • 
Is  must'ring  in  his  clouds,  on  our  behalf. 
Armies  of  pestilence  ;  and  they  shall  strikA 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  neadi 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke  (for  yond',  methinks,  he  is,) 
That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land, 
Is  dangerous  treason :  He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament'  of  bleeding  war  ; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace; 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face  ;*  '  , 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peaoe    •  '  i 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  English  blood. 
North.  The  king  of  heaven  forbid^  our  lord  thd 
king 
Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arras 
Be  rush'd  upon  !  Thy  thrice-noble  cousin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  d.oth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand : 
And  by  the  honoura.ble  tomb  he  swears. 
That  stands  upon  thy  royal  grandsire's  bones ; 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  Woods, 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious  head  j 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  wariike  Gaunt  j 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself. 


6  The  six  first  lines  of  this  speech  are  erroneously 
given  to  Bolingbroke  in  the  old  copids. 

7  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  testament  in  its  legal 
sense.  Bolingbroke  is  come  (o  open  the  testament  of 
war,  that  he  may  peruse  what  is  decreed  there  in  hi^ 
favour.  Purple  is  an  epithet  referring  to  the  future 
eflfusion  of  blood. 

8  i.  e.  England's  flowery  fac«,  the  flowerjr  surface  ol 
England's  eoUi 


KING  RICHARD  H. 


Act  m. 


Comprishig  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said,— 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scop«, 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees : 
Which  on  the  royal  party  granted  once, 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend'  to  rust. 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithfiil  service  of  your  majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prmce,  is  just ; 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  hun. 

K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  say, — thus  the  king 
returns ; 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither  ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplish'd  without  contradiction  : 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast. 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.— 
We  do  debase  ourself,  cousin,  do  we  not, 

[To  AI7MEBLE. 

To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fair  ? 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ? 
Aunt.  No,  good  my  lord  ;  let's  fight  with  gentle 
words, 
Till  time    lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful 
swords. 
K.  Rich.  O  God !  O  God !  that  e'er  this  tongue 
of  mine, 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth  !*    O,  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name ! 
Or  that  1  could  forget  what  I  have  been  ! 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now ! 
Swell'st  thou,  proud  heart?  PU  give  thee  scope  to 

beat, 
Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 
Aum.  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Boling- 

broke. 
K.  Rich.  What  must  the  king  do  now  ?  Must  he 
submit  ■/ 
The  king  shall  do  it.     Must  he  be  depos'd  7 
The  king  shall  be  contented  :  Mtist  he  lose 
The  name  of  king?  o'God's  name,  let  it  go  ; 
I'll  give  my  jewels,  for  a  set  of  beads  ; 
My  gorgeous  palace,  for  a  hermitage ; 
My  gay  apparel,*  for  an  alms-man^  gown ; 
My  figur'd  goblets,  for  a  dish  of  wooa  ; 
My  sceptre,  for  a  palmer's  walking-stslff; 
My  subjects,  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints  ; 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little,  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave  : — 
Or  I'll  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,*  where  subjects'  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head  : 
For  on  mv  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  live; 

And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? 

Aumerle,  thou  weep'st  ;    My  tender-hearted  cou- 
sin !— 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears ; 
Our  sighs,  and  they,  shall  lodge  the  summer  com, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  shall  we  play  tlie  wantons  with  our  woes, 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears  7 
As  thus  : — To  drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 


1  Commend  far  commit. 

3  Sooth  is  sweet,  as  well  as  true.  In  this  place  sooth 
means  sweetness  or  softness.  Thus  to  soothe  still 
means  to  calm  and  sweeten  the  mind. 

3  Richard's  expense  in  resard  to  dress  was  very  ex- 
traordinary. '  He  had  one  coate  which  he  caused  to  be 
made  for  him  of  gold  and  stone,  valued  at  3000  marks.' 
— Holinshed. 

4  '  Some  way  of  common  trade'  is  some  way  of  fre- 
quent r»M>rt,  a  common  course  ;  as,  at  present,  <  a  road 
of  much  traffic,*  i.  e.  frequent  resort 

6  A  bow. 

6  U  should  l>e  remembered  that  the  affirmative  parti- 
cle ay  was  iurmerly  written  and  sounded  /,  which 
rhymed  well  wi^h  die. 

7  Lower 

8  That  IS  Ih'i  lower  court  of  the  cattle ;  basse  eour. 
Fr.    Thus  In  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey :— '  My  lord 


Within  the  earth  ;  and,  therein  laid, — There  Uet 
Two  Idnsmen,  digg'd  their  graves  with  weeping  ejfti  1 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ? — Well,  well,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 
Most  mighty  prince,  my  Lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  King  Bolinabroke?  will  his  majesty 
Give  Ricbard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,'  and  Bolingbroke  says — ay.* 

North.  My  lord,  in  the  base'  court  he  dotn  attend 
To  speak  withyou  ;  may't  please  you  to  come  down  ? 
K.  Rich.  Down,  down,  I   come ;  like  glistering 
Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unridy  jades. 

[NoKTH.  retires  to  Bolikg. 
In  the  base  court  ?     Base  court,"  where  kings  grow 

base. 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  base  court?    Comedown?    Down,  coart! 

down,  king ! 
For  night-owls  shriek,  where  mounting  larks  should 
sing.  [Exetmtfrom  above. 

Baling,  What  says  his  majesty  ? 
North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,'  like  a  frantic  man  : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

EiUer  Kino  Richard,  and  hi*  Atteadaots,  below. 
Baling.  Stand  all  apart. 

And  show  £ur  duty  to  his  majesty. 

My  gracious  lord, —  [KnetUngS, 

IC  Rich.  Fair  cousin,  yoa  debase  your  princely 
knee. 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  itav^ 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  unpleas  d  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up  ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know, 
Thus  high  at  least  [touching  his  own  head,]  although 
your  knee  be  low. 
Baling.  My  gracious  lord,  I  cone  hot  for  mine 

own. 
K.  Rich.  Your  own  is  youca,  and  I  am  yours, 

and  all.  , 

Baling,  So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord. 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  vour  love. 

K.  Rich,  Well  you  deserve : — they  well  deserve 
to  have, 
That  know  the  strong'st  and  surest  way  to  get. — 
Uncle,  give  me  yeur  liand  :  nay,  dry  your  eyes ; 
Tears  snow  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies.—  > 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
Thmigh  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir 
What  you  will  have,  I'll  give,  and  willing  too  J 
For  do  we  must,  what  force  will  have  ue  dow— *  "''■ 
Set  on  towards  London  : — Cousin,  is  it  so? 
Baling.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 
^.  Keh.  Then  I  must  not  say,  no.'" 

[JilouruA.     Exevni, 
SCENE  IV.    Langley.    Duke  of  York's  Garden, 
Enter  the  Queen,  and  two  Ladies.         . 
Q}ietm,    What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in  thia 
garden, 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care' 
1  Ldody.  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 
Queen.  'Twill  make  me  thinly 

The  world  is  full  of  rubs,  and  that  my  fortune 
Runs  'gainst  the  bias.' ' 

I  Lady.  Madam,  we  will  dance. 


beinr  advertised  that  the  duke  was  coming,  even  at 
hand,  he  caused  all  his  ^ntlemen  to  wait  upon  him 
down  through  tho  hall  into  the  baa*  eowL' — £ditiofe 
1325,  p.  211. 
9  Foolishly. 

10  '  The  duke, with  a  sharpe  high  voyce  bade  bring  forth 
the  king's  horses ;  and  then  two  little  na|ges,  not  worth 
forty  franks,  were  brought  forth  :  the  king  was  sel  on 
one,  and  the  earlo  nfSalieburie  on  the  olhet;  and  thus 
the  duke  brought  ihu  king  from  Flint  to  Cheater,  where 
he  was  delivered  to  the  duke  of  Olouceatcr's  aonne  (thi^ 
loved  him  but  litUc.  for  he  had  put  their  fatherto  deaUu) 
who  lol  him  etraight  to  the  castle.' — Stowe  (p.  5'Jl.  edi^ 
isa5,)  from  a  manuscript  account  written  by  a  perww 
who  was  present. 

11  T%e  bias  was  a  weight  Inserted  In  one  side  of  a 
bowl,  wliich  gavs  it  a  particular  indiualiou  iu  bowling 


SCSITE  IT. 


KING  RICHARD  IL 


Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight, 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  griefj 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport, 
1  Ladi/.  Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 
Queen.  Of  sorrow,  or  of  joy?' 

1  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 
Que-en.  Of  neither,  girl: 

For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow; 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy  : 
For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat ; 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots^  not  to  complain.' 
1  Lady,  Madam,  I'll  sing. 

Qtievn.  'Tis  well,  that  thou  hast  cause  ; 

But  thou  should'st  please  me  better,  wouid'st  thou 
weep. 
1  Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  you 

good. 
Qyxen,  And  I  could  weep,*  would  weeping  do  me 
good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners  : 
Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees.— 
Enter  a  Gardener,  and  two  Servants. 
My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins. 
They'll  talk  of  state  j  for  every  one  doth  so 
Agamst  a  change  :  Woe  is  forerun  with  woe.' 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire. 
Gard.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon'  dangling  apricocks, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight : 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs. — 
Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner, 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too  fast  growing  sprays, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth  : 

All  must  be  even  in  our  government. 

You  thus  employ'd,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

1  Serv.  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale. 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion. 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate? 
When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds  ;  her  fairest  flowers  chok'd  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd. 
Her  knots*  disorder'd,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Oard.  Hold  thy  peace  : — 

He  that  hatli  suffer'd  this  disorder'd  spring. 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf: 
The  weeds,   that  his   broad-spreading  leaves   did 

shelter. 
That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up. 
Are  pluck'd  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke ; 
I  mean,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 
1  Serv.  What,  are  they  dead  ? 
Gard.  They  are  ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king. — Oh  !  what  pity  is  it. 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his  land, 
As  we  this  warden  !   We'  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit  trees  ; 
Lest,  being  over-proud  with  sap  and  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  iteelf : 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men. 
They  might  have  hv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  hath  quite  thrown  down. 


1  Serv.  What,  think  you  then,  the  king  shall  be 
depos'd  ? 

Gard.  Depress'd  he  is  already  ;  and  depos'd, 
'Tis  doubt,*  he  will  be  :   Letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen,  O,  I  am  press'd  to  death. 

Through  want  of  speaking* — Thou,   old  Adam's 
likeness,        [  Coming  from  her  concealment. 
Set  to  dress  this  garden,  how  dares 
Thy  harsh  rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasingnews? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say,  King  Richard  is  depos'd  ? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  httle  better  thing  than  earth. 
Divine  his  downfal  ?  Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 
Cam'st  thou  by  these  ill  tidings  ?  speak,  thou  wretch. 

Gard.  Pardon  me,  madam  :   little  joy  have  I, 
To  breathe  this  news  ;  yet,  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke  :  their  fortunes  both  are  weigh'd : 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself. 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers. 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  King  Richard  down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  you'll  find  it  so  ; 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of  foot, 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it  ?  O,  thou  think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast. — Come,  ladies,  go. 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. — 
What,  was  I  born  to  this !  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke' — 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  this  news  of  woe, 
I  would,  the  plants  thou  graft'st,  may  never  grow. 
[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Gard.  Poor  queen  !  so  that  thy  state  might  be  no 
worse, 
I  would,  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. — 
Here  did  she  drop'  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace  : 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen. 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weepmg  queen.    [Exeunt 


1  All  the  old  copies  read  '  of  sorrow  or  of  grief.'  Pope 
made  the  necessary  alteration. 

2  Profits.  3  See  note  on  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

4  The  old  copies  read  '  and  I  could  sing.'  The  emen- 
dation is  Pope's. 

5  The  poet,  according  to  the  common  doctrine  of 
prognostication,  supposes  dejection  to  forerun  calamity, 
and  a  kingdom  to  be  filled  with  rumours  of  sorrow  when 
any  great  disaster  is  impending. 

6  Knots  are  figures  planted  in  box,  the  lines  of  which 
'requeiitly  intersected  each  other  in  the  old  fashion  of 
gardening. 

7  We  is  not  in  the  old  copy.  It  was  added  bv  Malohe. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  London.  Westminster  Hall.'"  The 
Lords  spiritual  on  the  right  side  of  the  Throne  ;  the 
Lords  temporal  on  the  left ;  the  Commons  beloto. 
Enter  Bolingbroke,  Aumerle,  SuRREr," 
Northumberland,  Percy,  Fitzwater,  ano- 
ther Lord,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Abbot  q/"  West- 
minster, and  Attendants.  Officers  behind,  toitk 
Bagot. 
Baling.  Call  forth  Bagot: 

Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind ; 

What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death  ; 

Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perform'd 

The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless'^  end. 

Bagot.  Then  set  before  my  face  the  Lord  Aumerle. 
Baling .  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon  that 

man. 
Bagot.  My  Lord  Aumerle,  I  know,  your  daring 
tongue 


8  This  uncommon  phraseology  has  already  occurred 
in  the  present  play : — 

'  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin  ;  but  'tis  doubt 
When  time  shall  call  him  home,'  &c. 

9  The  quarto  of  1597  reads  fall.  The  quarto  of  1598 
and  the  folio  read  drop. 

10  The  rebuilding  of  WestmiTister  Hall,  which  Richard 
had  begun  in  1397,  being  finished  in  1399,  the  first  meet- 
ing of  parliament  in  the  new  edifice  was  for  the  purposa 
of  deposing  him. 

11  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of  Kent,  brother  to  John 
Holland,  ear]  of  Exeter,  was  created  duke  of  Surrey  in 
1597.  He  was  half  brother  to  the  king,  by  his  mother 
Joan,  who  married  Edward  the  Black  Prince  after  the 
death  of  her  second  husband  Thomas  Lord  Holland. 

1-2  i.  e.  untimely. 
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Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  deliver'd. 

In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was  plotted, 

I  heard  you  say, — h  rwt  my  arm  of  length, 

That  reachethfrom  the  restful  English  court 

As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  unde's  head  ? 

Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 

I  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 

The  offer  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 

Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England  ; 

Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be, 

In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Aum.  Princes,  and  noble  lords, 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars,' 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ? 
Kither  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil'd 
With  the  attainder  of  his  sland'rous  lips. 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death,  . 
That  marks  theo  out  for  hell ;  I  say,  thou  liest, 
And  will  maintar. ,  what  thou  hast  said,  is  false, 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base, 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knigntly  sword. 

Baling.  Bagot,  forbear,  thou  shall  not  take  it  up. 

Aum.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  wer«  the  best 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  so. 

Pitz.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathies,* 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine  : 
By  that  fair  sun  that  shows  me  where  thou  stand'st, 
I  neard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it,  twenty  times  thou  liest ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  hearty 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  pomt. 

Aum.  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  lire  to  see  that 
day. 
-  Fitz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this  hour. 

Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for  this. 

Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is  as  true, 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust : 
And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  tlirow  my  gage, 
To  prove  it  en  thee  to  the  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing  ;  seize  it,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off, 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe! 

Lord,   f  task   Uie   earth   to   the  like,  forsworn 
Aumerle ; 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  holla'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun  :'  there  is  my  honour's  pawn  j 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum,  Who  sets  me  else  ?  by  heaven,  Fll  throw 
at  all : 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast,* 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you, 

Surrey.  My  Lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Fitz.  'Tis  very  true  :  you  were  in  presence  then  ; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me,  this  is  true. 

Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,   fts   heaven    itself 
is  true, 

Fitz.  Surrey,  ihou  liest, 

Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 


1  The  hirl/i  is  supposed  to  be  influenced  by  stars  ; 
therefore  the  poet,  with  his  allowed  licence,  takes  stars 
for  birth.  We  learn  from  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist,  that  the 
vulgar  error  assigned  the  brightest  and  fairest  stars  to 
the  rich  and  great : — '  Sidera  singulis  atlributa  nobis,  et 
clara  divitibus,  minora  paiipcribus,'  &c.  lib.  i.  c.  vili. 

3  This  is  a  translated  sense  much  harsher  than  that  of 
stars,  explained  in  the  preceding  note.  Fitzwater  throws 
down  his  gage  as  a  pledge  of  battle,  and  tells  Aumerle 
that  ifhe  stands  Tipon  sympathies,  that  is  uiwn  equality 
of  blood,  the  combat  is  now  offered  him  by  a  man  ofraiik 
not  Inferior  to  his  own.  Syrnpathij  is  an  affection  inci- 
dent at  once  to  two  subjects.  This  community  of  affec- 
tion Implies  a  likeness  or  equality  of  nature  ;  and  hence 
the  poel  transferred  the  term  to  equality  of  blood. 

8  i.  c.  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

4  '  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my  bosom.' 

King  Richard  TIL 

5  I  dare  meet  him  where  no  help  can  be  had  by  me 
s^ainsi  biin 


That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge 
Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  scull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn  j 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Fitz.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  hone  ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  dnnk,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness,' 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say,  he  lies, 
And  lies,  and  Ues :  there  is  my  boiid  of  faitfa. 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. — 
As  I  inteiid  to  thrive  in  this  new  world,* 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 
Besides,  I  heard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say. 
That  thou,  Anmerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy  iq^Q 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

Aum.  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  wit^  a 
gage, 
That  Norfolk  lies :  here  do  I  throw  down  this,' 
If  he  may  be  repeai'd  to  try  his  honour. 

Baling.  These  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage, 
Till  Norfolk  be  repeai'd  :  repeai'd  he  shall  be. 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restor'd  again 
To  all  his  land  and  signories  ;  when  ne's  retum'd. 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Car.  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen.— r 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ ;  in  glorious  Christian  field 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross. 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens : 
And,  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 
To  Italy ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  uleasarft  countrjrs  earth,* 
And  his  mire  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  wnose  colours  ho  had  fought  so  long. 

Baling.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

Car.  As  sure  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Baling.  Sweet  p&afie  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to 
the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham  ! — Lords  appellants, 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage, 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial, 

Enter  York,  attended. 

York,  Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-pluck'd  Richard  ;  who  with  willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  neir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  tne  possession  of  thy  royal  hand  : 
Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him, — 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth ! 

Baling.  In  God's  name,  Fll   ascend  the  regtl 
throne.* 

Car.  Marry,  God  forbid  ! — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence,  may  I  speak. 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth, 
'Would  God.  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  io  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard;  then  true  nohless'"  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  ? 
And  who  sits  here,  that  is  not  Richard's  subject  ? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd,  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them  ; 
And  shall  tlie  figure  of  God's  majesty,' ' 


6  i.  e.  in  this  world,  where  I  have  Just  begun  to  be  an 
actor.     Surrey  has  just  called  him  boy. 

7  Hollnshed  says  that  on  this  ocoasion  he  threw  dovm 
a  hood  that  he  had  borrowed. 

8  This  is  not  hisiorically  true.  The  duke  of  Norfolk's 
death  did  not  take  place  till  aficr  Richard's  murder. 

9  Hume  gives  the  words  that  Henry  actually  spoke 
on  this  occasion,  which  he  copied  from  Knyghton,  and 
accompanies  them  by,  a  very  ingenious  commentary.— 
Hist,  of  Ens.  4to  ed.  vol.  ix.  p.  50. 

10  I.  e.  nobleness;  a  word  now  obsolete,  but  common 
in  Shakspearc'.i  time. 

U  This  speech,  which  contains  in  the  most  expna 
sive  terms  tne  doctrine  of  pas!>ive  obedience,  is  fouMtsd 
upon  HoIinsbed'H  account.  The  sentiments  would  not 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  or  James  have  been  recrarded 
aa  novel  or  uncon!«tiiutional.  It  is  obwrvabic  that 
usurpers  are  as  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  dt'cint 
right  as  lawful  sovereigns  ;  to  dwell  ni>in  the  sacredr 
•>«ii«nt°  (heir  persons,  and  the  sanoitjr  of  their  ckar»c- 
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His  captsun,  steward,  deputy  elect, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years. 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath, 
And  he  himself  not  present  ?  O,  forbid"  it,  God, 
That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed  ! 
I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 
Stirr'd  up  by  heaven,  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  vou  call  king, 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king  : 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophecy, — 
The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground, 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act ; 
Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 
And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound  : 
Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 
The  field  of  Golootha,  and  dead  men's  sculls. 
O,  if  you  rear^  tliis  house  against  this  house, 
It  wiU  the  wofullest  division  prove. 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth : 
Prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so, 
Lest  child's  child's  children'  cry  against  you — woe  ! 
North.  Well  have  you  argu  d,  sir  ;  and,  for  your 
pains. 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here  : — 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. — 
May't  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons' 
suit.* 
Baling.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common 
view 
He  may  surrender ;  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York.  I  will  be  his  conduct.'      [Exit. 

Baling.  Lords,  you  that  are  here  under  our  ar- 
rest. 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer  : — 
Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love,  [To  Car. 

And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

Re-enter  York,  with  King  Richard,  and  Officers 
bearing  the  Croum,  ^c. 

K.  Rich.  Alack,  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king. 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd  '!     I  hardly  yet  have  leam'd 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee  :^ — 
Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours'  of  these  men  :  Were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  all  hail !  to  me  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ :  but  he,  in  twelve, 
Found  truth  in  all  but  one  ;  I,  in  twelve  thousand, 

none. 
God  save  the  king ! — ^Will  no  man  say,  amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  amen. 
God  save  the  king  !  although  I  be  not  he  : 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither  ? 

York.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  own  good  will, 

Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  offer, 

The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

J€,  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown ; — Here,  cousin, 
seize  the  crown  ; 
On  this  side,  my  hand  ;  and  on  that  side,  yours. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 


ter.    Even  that '  cut-purse  of  the  empire,'  Claudius,  in 
Hamlet,  affects  to  believe  that — 

' such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king.' 

1  The  quarto  reads /o?-/e?jd. 

2  Tile  quarto  reads  raise. 

3  i.  e.  grandchildren.  Pope  altered  it  to  'children's 
children,'  and  was  followed  by  others.  The  old  copies 
read,  '  Lest  child,  childs  children.' 

4  What  follows,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  act,  is  not 
found  in  the  first  two  quartos.  The  addition  was  made 
in  the  quarto  of  1608.  In  the  quarto,  1597,  after  the 
words  '  his  day  of  trial,'  the  scene  thus  closes  : — 

'  Bol.  Let  it  be  so  :  audio  !  on  Wednesday  next 
We  solemnly  proclaim  our  coronation. 
LoTris,  be  ready  all.' 


That  owes*  two  buckets  filling  one  another  j 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  me  air. 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water  : 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears  am  I, 
Drinking  rny  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 

Baling.  I  thought,  you  had  been  willing  to  resign. 

K.  Rich.  My  crown,  I  am  ;  but  still  my  griefs 
are  mine  : 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose. 
But  not  my  griefs  ;  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

Baling.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with  your 
crown. 

IT.  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up,  do  not  pluck  my 
cares  down. 
My  care  is — loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done  ;' 
Your  care  is — gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won : 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away ; 
They  tend'"  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay. 

Baling.  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  no  ; — no,  ay  ; — for  I  must  noth- 
ing be  j 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself:— 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head. 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand, 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart ; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm,'  • 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown. 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths  :'* 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear  ; 
My  manors,  repts,  revenues,  I  forego  ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I  deny  : 
God  pardon  all  oaths,  that  are  broke  to  me  ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  are  made"  to  thee  ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev'd  ; 
And  thou  with  all  pleas'd,  that  hast  all  acniev'd ! 
Long  mayst  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit. 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthly  pit ! 
God  save  King  Henry,  unking'd  Richard  says, 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  !— 
What  more  remains  .' 

Narth.  No  more,  but  that  you  read 

[Offering  a  Paper. 
These  accusations,  and  these  grievous  crimes, 
Committed  by  your  person,  and  your  followers, 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land  ; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  depos'd. 

K.  Rich.  Must  I  do  so  ?  and  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weav'd  up  follies  ?  Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record. 
Would  it  not  shame  thee  in  so  fair  a  troop, 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?  If  thou  would'st,'* 
There  %hould'st  thou  find  one  heinous  article, — 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king. 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath, — 
Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'din  the  book  of  heaven  :— 
Nay,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon  me, 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself, — 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your  hands, 
Showing  an  outward  pity  ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  deUver'd  me  to  my  sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

North.  My  lord,  despatch;  read  o'er  these  arti- 
cles. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannot 
see : 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much. 


5  i.  e.  conductor. 

6  The  quarto  reads  limbs. 

7  Countenances,  features.  8  Owng. 

9  Shakspeare  often  obscures  hia  meaning  by  playing 
with  sounds.  Richard  seems  to  say  here  that  '  his  cares 
are  not  made  les^by  the  increase  of  Bolingbroke's 
cares  ;' — '  his  grief  is,  that  his  regal  cares  are  at  an  end, 
by  the  cessation  of  care  to  which  he  had  been  accus 
totned.' 

10  Attend,  11  Oil  of  consecration. 
IQ  The  first  quarto  reads  duty's  rites. 

13  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads  that  sieear. 

14  That  is,  if  tliou  would'st  read  over  a  list  of  ihv  own 
deeds. 
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KING  RICHARD  II. 


Act  V 


But  they  cui  see  a  sort'  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest : 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent, 
To  undeck  tlie  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 
Make  glory  base  ;  and  sovereignty,  a  slave ; 
Proud  majesty,  a  subject ;  state,  a  peasant. 
'     North.  My  lord, 

JT.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,'  insult- 
ing man. 
Nor  no  majrs  lord  ;  I  hare  no  name,  no  title,— 
No,  not  that  name  was  ^iven  me  at  the  font,— 
Bnt  'tis  usurp'd : — Alack  the  heavy  day. 
That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out, 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself! 
O,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow. 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myself  away  in  water»drops  !— 
Good   king,— great    king,— -(and    yet  not  greatly 

good,) 
An  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight ; 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his'  majesty. 

Baling.  Go  some  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking- 
glass.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

tiorlh.  Read  o'er  this  pap«r,  while  the  glass  doth 
come. 

JT.  Rich.  Fiend  !  thou  tonnent'st  me  ere  I  come 
to  hell. 

Baling.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  Lord  Northumber- 
land. 

North.  The  commons  will  not  then  bo  satisfied. 

JiT.  Rich.  They  shall  be  satisfied :  I'll  read  enough. 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that's — myself. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  a  Glass. 
Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read.— 
No  deeper  wnnkles  yet  ?  Hath  sorrow  struck 
So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 
And  made  no  deeper  wounds  7 — O,  datteringglasa, 
Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity, 
Thou  dost  beguile  me  !   Was  this  fao«  thn  fare, 
That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?*  Was  this  the  face. 
That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink  :^ 
Was  this  the  face,  that  fac'd  so  many  foUies, 
And  was  at  last  out-fac'd  by  Bolingbroke  7 
A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face  : 
As  brittle  as  ute  glory  is  the  face ; 

[Daihe*  tht  Qlau  againU  (A*  ground. 
For  there  it  Is,  crack'd  in  a  hundreid  shivers. — 
Mark,  silent  lung,  the  moral  of  this  sport,— 
How  soon  mv  sorrow  hath  destroy'd  my  face. 

BoUng.    The  shadow  of  your   sorrow  hath  de- 
stroy'd 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

JT.  Rich,  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  ?  Ha!  let's  see:— 
"Tis  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within  ;" 
And  these  external  manners  uf  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  erief^ 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  torturM  soul ; 
There  lies  the  substance  :  and  I  thank  thee,  king, 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.    I'll  beg  one  boon. 


1  A  sort  is  a  set  or  company. 
3  i.  e.  haughty. 

3  His  for  its.  It  was  common  in  the  poefs  time  to 
use  the  personal  for  the  neutral  pronoun. 

4  '  Tu  his  househoUI  came  every  day  to  meate  ten 
thousand  men.' — Chronicle  History. 

6  The  quarto  omits  this  line  and  the  four  preceding 
words. 

8  '  Btit  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  show.' 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe.' — 
UamleL 

7  To  convey  was  formerly  often  used  in  an  III  sense. 
Pistol  says  of  stealing,  '  convey  the  wise  It  call  ;■  and 
'  10  convey'  is  the  word  for  slight  of  hand  or  Juggling. 
Richard  meansi  that  ii  is  a  term  of  contempt,  •  jugglers 
are  you  all,' 


And  then  be  gone,  and  trtmble  you  no  more. 
Shall  1  obtain  it  ? 

Baling.  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

f  .  Rich.  Fair  cousin !  I  am  greater  than  a  king : 
For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects  :  being  now  a  subject, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Beinv  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 

Bming.  Yet  ask. 

K.  Rich.  And  shall  I  hare? 

Baling.  You  shall. 

K.  Rich.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

BoUng.  Whither! 

K.  Rich.  Whither  yoa  will,  ao  I  were  firomyour 
sights. 

Boling.   Go,  some  of  yoa,  convey  him  to  the 
Tower. 

K.  Rich.  O,  good !    Convey  7 — Conveyers*  sre 
you  al\. 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall.* 

[Exeunt  K.  Rich,  tome  Lords,  and  a  Guard. 

BoUng.    On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly  set 
down 
Our  coronation  :  lords,  prepare  yourselves. 

[ExtwU  all  but  the  Abbot,  Biaho|>  of  Carlisle, 
and  AuMERLE. 

Abbot.  A  woful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 

Cor.  The  woe's  to  come :  the  children  yet  un» 
bom 
Shalt  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

Aum.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot  7 

Abbot.  Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein, 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  also  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise  :— - 
I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  cKscontent, 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears  ; 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper  ;  I  will  lay 
A  plot,  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day.        [faewil. 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.    London.  A  Street  leaiUng  to  the  Tower. 
Enter  Queen,  and  Ladies. 
Quern.  This  way  the  king  will  come  ;  this  is  the 
way 
To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  tower,* 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  coiklemned  lord 
Is  dooro'd  a  prisoner,  by  proud  Bolingbroke : 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  fur  her  true  king's  queen. 

Enter  Kitfo  RicH-iRD,  and  Guards. 
But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see. 
My  fair  rose  wither :  Yet  look  up  :  behold  ; 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 
And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears.— 
Ah,  thou,  the  model  %wiere  old  Trov  did  stand  ; 
Thou  map'"  of  honour  ;  thou  King  Richard's  tontb, 
And  not  King  Richard  ;  thou  most  beauteous  inn,' ' 
Why  should  nard'favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee. 
When  triumph  is  become  an  ale-house  guest  7 
K.  Rich.  Join  not  vrith   grief,   fair   woman,   do 
not  so, 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden :  learn,  good  soul 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream  ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  ot  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this ;  I  am  swoni  brother,'*  sweet. 


S  This  is  the  last  of  the  additional  lines  first  printed 
in  the  quanoori60S.  In  the  first  editions  there  is  no 
personal  appearance  of  King  Richard. 

9  By  ill-erected  is  pn>bably  meant  ertefad/wreeilptir- 
poses. 

10  Model  anciently  signified,  according  to  the  dictioea- 
ries,  '  the  plalform'ar  form  of  any  thing.'  And  tnap  ia 
need  for  picture  resemblance.  In  the  Rape  of  Lucreo* 
Shakspeare  rails  sleep  '  the  mapo(  death.' 

11  Inn  does  not  prot>ablv  here  mean  a  house  of  iiul>Hc 
entertainment,  but  a  dieelUng  or  lodging  generally-  In 
which  sense  the  wnni  was  ancient  Iv  used. 

19  Sieom  brother  alludes  to  ihe  fratrM  Jtirati,  who 
in  the  a.::e  of  adventure,  N>und  themselves  by  muiu| 
oaths  to  share  fortunes  together. 
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Scene  II. 


KING  RICHARD  H. 


To  erim  necessity ;  and  he  and  I 
Wilt  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloister  there  in  some  religious  house : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown. 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 
Queen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and 

mind 
Transform'd  and  weakened  ?  Hath  Bolingbroke 
Depos'd  thine  intellect  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrusteth  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpower'd ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly  ?  kiss  the  rod, 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility. 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beasts  ? 

K.  Rich.  A  king  of  beasts,  indeed  :  if  anght  but 

beasts, 
I  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Grood    sometime   queen,    prepare    thee   hence   for 

France : 
Think,  I  am  dead  ;  and  that  even  here  thou  tak'st. 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  Uving  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woful  ages,  long  ago  betid  : ' 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit*  their  grief, 
Tell  them  the  lamentable  fall'  of  me, 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathize 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 
And,  in  compassion,  weep  the  fire  out : 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black. 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king. 

Enter  NoRTHtrMBERLAND,  attended. 

North.    My  lord,  the   mind   of   Bolingbroke   is 
chang'd  ; 

Fou  must  to  Porafret,  not  unto  the  Tower. 

And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you  :* 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 
IT.  Rich.    Northumberland,  thou   ladder  where- 
withal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne,— 
Tlie  time  shaill  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin,  gathering  head, 
Shall  break  into  corruption  :  thou  shalt  think. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half, 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all ; 
And  he   shall  think,   that  thou,  which  know'st  the 

way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear  ; 
That  fear,  to  hate  ;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  both. 
To  worthy  danger,  and  deserved  death. 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  an 
end. 
Take  leave,  and  part ;  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 
K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd  ? — Bad  men,  ye  violate 
A  twofold  marriage  ;  'twLxt  my  crown  and  me  ; 
And  then,  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. — 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me  ; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made.' — 
Part  us,  Northumberland  :  I  towards  the  north. 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime  ; 
My  wife  to    France  ;  from   whence,   set   forth  in 
pomp. 


1  Passed. 

2  To  requite  their  mournful  stories. 

3  The  quarto  of  1597  reads  tale. 

4  Thus  in  Othello  :— 

'  Honest  lago  hath  to'ert  order  for  it.' 

5  A  kiss  appears  to  have  been  an  established  circiun- 
mance  in  our  ancient  marriage  ceremonies. 

6  All  Hallows,  i.  e.  All  Saints,  Nov.  1. 

7  The  quartos  give  tliis  speech  to  the  king. 

S  Never  the  nigher,  i.  e.  '  it  is  better  to  be  at  a  great 
distance  than  being  near  each  other,  to  find  that  we  are 
jret  not  likely  to  be  peaceably  and  happily  united.' 
9  So  in  King  Henry  V  Act  ii.  Sc.  -2  : — 

' the  king  hath  kiWd  his  Aeori,' 
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She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May,  '/ 

Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,^  or  short'st  of  day. 
Queen.  And  must  we  be  divided  ?  must  we  part  ? 
K,   Rich.   Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,   and 

heart  from  heart. 
Queen.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king  with 

me. 
North.  'That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy. 
Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go  ? 
K.  Rich.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make   one 
woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here  ; 
Better  far  off,  than — ^near,  be  ne'er  the  near'.* 
Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs  ;  I,  mine  with  groans. 
Queen.  So  longest  way   shall  have  the  longest 

moans. 
K',  Rich.  Twice  for  one  step  Fll  groan,  the  way 
being  short. 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief. 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  ana  dumbly  part : 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  I  take  thy  heart. 

[They  kits. 
Queen.  Give  me  mine  own  again ;  'twere  no  good 
part. 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart.' 

[Kiss  again. 
So  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begone. 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 
IT.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond 
delay  : 
Once  more,  adieu  ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  n.     The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of 
York's  Palace.    Enter  York,  and  his  Duchess.' " 

Duch.  My  lord,  you  told  me,  you  would  tell  the 
rest. 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London, 

York.  Where  did  I  leave  ? 

thich.  _  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord. 

Where  rude  misgovem'd  hands,  from  windows'  tops, 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  Richard's  head. 

York.  Then,  as  I  said,   the  duke,  great  Boling- 
broke,— 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed. 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, — 
With  slow,  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  his  course. 
While  all  tongues  cried — God  save  thee,  Boling- 
broke ! 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage  ;  and  that  all  the  walls. 
With  painted  imag'ry,  had  said  at  once, — 
Jesu  preserve  thee  !  welcome,  Bolingbroke  ! 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning. 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus, — I  thank  you,  countrymen : 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 

Duch.  Alas,  poor  Richard  !   where  rides  he  the 
while  ? 

York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men," 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious  : 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard ;  no  man  cried,  God  save  him  ; 


10  The  first  wife  of  Edward  duke  of  York  was  Isabel- 
la, daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile  and 
Leon.  He  married  her  in  1372,  and  had  by  her  the  duke 
of  Aumerle,  and  all  his  other  children.  In  introducing 
her  the  poet  has  departed  widely  from  history  ;  for  she 
died  in  1394,  four  or  five  years  before  the  events  related 
in  the  present  play.  After  her  death  York  married 
Joan,  daughter  of  John  Holland,  earl  of  Kent,  who  sur- 
vived him  about  thirty-four  years,  and  had  three  other 
husbands. 

11  'The  painting  of  this  description  is  so  lively,  and 
the  words  so  moving,  that  I  have  scarce  read  any  thing 
comparable  to  it  in  any  other  language.' — Dnjden  s 
Pre/,  to  Troilus  and  Creasida, 


KINO  RICHARD  IL 


Act  V. 


No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home : 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head j 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  on,— 
His  face  still  combatine  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, — 
That  had  not  God,  for  some  strong  purpose,  steePd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events ; 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bohnghroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 
Enter  Ac  merle. 

Duck.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 

York.  Aumerle  that  was  ; 

But  that  is  lost,  for  being  Richard's  friend  ; 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland'  now  ■ 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth, 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

Duck.  Welcome,  my  son :  Who  are  the  violets 
now. 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  spring  ?* 

Aum,  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not ; 
God  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none  as  one. 

York.  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of 
time. 
Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford  i    hold  those  justs  and 
triumphs  ? 

Aum.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

York.  You  win  be  there,  I  know. 

Aum.  If  God  prevent  it  not ;  I  purpose  so. 

York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thy 
bosom  ?' 
Vea,  look'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 

York.  No  matter  then  who  sees  it ; 

I  will  be  satisfied,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me  ; 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen. 

York.  Which  for  some  reaisons,  sir,  I  mean  to  see. 
I  fear,  I  fear, 

Dueh.  What  should  you  fear? 

'Tis  nothing  but  some  bond  that  he  is  enteHd  into 
For  gay  apparel,  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 

York.  Bound  to  himself?  what  doth  he  with  a 
bond 
That  he  is  boimd  to  ?  Wife,  thou  art  a  fooL^ 
Boy,  let  roe  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me ;  I  may  not 
show  it. 

York.  I  will  be  satisfied  ;  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

[Snaichr*  it,  and  read*. 
Treason!  foul  treason! — ^villain!  traitor!  slave! 

Dueh.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

York.  Ho  !  who  is  within  there  ?    [Enter  a  Ser- 
vant.]  Saddle  my  horse. 
God  for  his  mercy !  what  treachery  is  here  ! 

Dueh.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord? 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say ;    saddle   my 
horse  :  — 
Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain.  [Exit  Servant. 

DucL  What's  the  matter  ? 

York,  Peace,  foolish  woman. 

Dueh.  I  will  not  peace  : — What  is  the  matter,  son? 

Aum.  Good  mother,  be  content ;  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 

Dueh.  Thy  life  answer? 

Re-enter  Servant,  miih  Boots. 
York.  Bring  me  my  boots,  I  will  unto  the  king. 


1  '  The  dukes  of  Aumerle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter  were 
deprived  of  their  dtikedoms  by  an  a«  of  Henry's  first 
parliament,  but  were  allowed  to  retain  the  earldoms  of 
Rutland,  Kent,  and  Hunlinnlon.' — Holinahed. 

2  So  In  Milton's  Son^  on  May  Morning  : — 

' who  from  her  greft  lap  throws 

The  yellow  cowslip  and  thejmle  primmse.' 

8  The  seals  of  deeds  were  fiirmerly  impressed  on 
•lips  or  labels  orparchtacnt  appendant  to  ihcm. 


Dueh.  Strike  him,   Aumerle.—- Poor  boy,  thou 
art  amaz'd : 
Hence,  villain ;  never  more  come  in  my  si^t — 

[To  <*<  Servant 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  sav. 

Dttch.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  Oiou  do  7 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  we  mure  sons  ?  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time  7 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age, 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name  7 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is'he  not  thine  own  ? 

York.  Thou  fond  mad  woman,  > 

Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
And  interchangeablv  set  down  their  hands. 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Duck.  He  shall  be  none  ; 

We'll  keep  him  here  :  Then  what  is  that  to  him  7 

York.  A  way. 
Fond  woman  1   were  he  twenty  times  my  son, 
I  would  appeach  him. 

Dueh.  Hadst  thou  groan'd  for  him, 

As  I  have  done,  thou'dst  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thv  mind  ;  thou  dost  suspect. 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed, 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son : 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  tiiat  mind : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  roan  may  be, 
Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin, 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  imruly  woman. 

[Exit. 

Dueh.    AAer,   Aumerle ;    mount  thee   upon   hia 
horse ; 
Spur,  post ;  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  hew  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I'll  not  be  long  behind  ;   though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York : 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground. 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee  ;  Away  ; 
Begone.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.  Windsor.  A  Room  m  the  CaetU. 
Enter  BoLiifOBROKE  a*  King;  Percy,  and 
other  Lords. 

Boling.  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son  7 
'Tis  full  three  months  since  I  did  see  him  fast:-^ 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found : 
Inquire  at  London,  'moogst  the  taverns  there. 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions  ; 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers  ; 
While  he,  young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy. 
Takes  on  the  pomt  of  honour,  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew.* 

Percy.  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw  the 
prince  ; 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

Boling.  And  what  said  the  gallant  7 

Percy.    His    answer   was, — he    would    unto   tliS 
stews  ; 
And  from  the  commonest  creature  pluck  a  glove, 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour  ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

Boling.  As  dissolute,  as  desperate :  yet,  through       ^ 
both 
I  see  some  sparkles'  of  a  better  hope. 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth. 
But  who  comes  here  r 

Enter  Aitmerlk,  hMtibf. 

Aum.  Where  is  the  king  7 


4  This  is  a  very  proper  inirodnrtion  to  the  future 
character  of  Kin;  Henry  V.  to  his  deliaueherie^  in  his 
youth,  and  his  greatness  in  his  nianh<x>d,  as  the  poet 
has  described  them.  Bnt  it  has  been  ahly  contended  by 
Mr.  Luders  that  the  whole  Morv  of  his  ditiiipaiion  was  a 
fiction.  AC  this  period  (i.  e.  1400}  he  was  but  twelve 
years  old,  belnjf  born  In  1388. 

6  The  folio  reads  *par/tt 
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Baling.  What  means 
Our  cousin,  that  he  stares  and  looks  so  wildly  1 
Aum.  God  save  your  grace.    I  do  beseech  your 
majesty, 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 
Baling.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  us  here 
alone. —  [Exeunt  Pebof  and  Lords. 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now  ? 

Aum.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth, 

[Kneels. 
My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth, 
Unless  a  pardon,  ere  I  rise,  or  speak. 

Boling.  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this  fault  ? 
If  but'  the  first,  how  heinous  e'er  it  be. 
To  win  thy  after-love,  I  pardon  thee. 

Aum.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the  key, 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 

Boling.  Have  thy  desire.      [Aum.  locks  the  door. 
York.  [IVithin.]  My  liege,  beware;  look  to  thy- 
self; 
Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there. 

Boling.  Villain,  I'll  make  thee  safe.     [Drawing. 
Aum.  Stay  thy  revengefiil  hand  ; 
Thou  hast  no  cause  to  fear. 

York.     [Within.]     Open  the  door,  secure,  fool- 
hardy king : 
jShall  I,  for  love,  speak  treason  to  thy  face  ? 
.Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[BoLiNGBROKE  Open*  the  door. 

Enter  York. 

Boling,  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  speak  ; 
Recover  breath  ;  tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt 
know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show. 

Aum.  Remember,  as   thou  read'st,  thy  promise 
past : 
I  do  repent  me  ;  read  not  my  name  there. 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

York.  'Twas,  villain,  ere  thy  hand  did  set  it  down. 
I  tore  it  from  tlje  traitor's  bosom,  king  : 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence  : 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  proye 
A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 

Boling.  O  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  conspiracy  ! 
O  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son  ! 
Thou  sheer,*  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain. 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages. 
Hath  held  his  current,  and  defil'd  hitijself ! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad  ; 
And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing'  son. 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd ; 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame, 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies, 
Or  my  sham'd  life  in  his  dishonour  lies : 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life  ;  giving  him  breath, 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man's  put  to  death. 

Duch.  [Within.]  What  ho,  my  liege!  for  God's 
sake  let  me  in. 

Boling.  Wh^t  shrill-voic'd  suppliant  makes  this 
eager  cry? 

Duch.  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great  king ;  'tis  I. 
fipeak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door  ; 
A  beggar  begs,  that  never  begg'd  before. 

Boling.  Our  scene  is  alter'd, — from  a  serious  thing. 


1  The  old  copies  read  '  If  on,^  &c  Pope  made  the 
alteration. 

2  Sheer  is  pellucid,  transparent. 

3  Thus  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

'  Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man.' 
To  digress  is  to  deviate  from  what  is  right  or  regular. 

4  It  is  probable  that  the  old  ballad  of '  King  Cophetua 
and  the  Beggar  Maid'  is  here  alluded  to.  The  reader 
will  find  it  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Percy's  Reliques  of 
Ancient  Poetry.  There  may  have  been  a  popular  Inter- 
lude on  the  subject,  for  the  story  is  alluded  to  by  other 
coiemporaries  of  the  poet. 

0  i.  e. '  what  dost  thou  do  here  r' 

P  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  copies  read  toalk 


And  now  chang'd  to  The  Beggar  and  the  King. — * 
My  dangerous  coi'sin,  let  your  mother  in  ; 
I  know,  she's  come  to  pray  for  vour  foul  sin. 
York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray, 
More  sins,  for  his  forgiveness,  prosper  may. 
This  fester'd  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rests  sound, 
This  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  confound. 

Enter  Duchess. 

Duch.  O  king,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted  man  ; 
Love,  loving  not  itsaif,  none  other  can. 

York.  Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou  make' 
here? 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ? 
Duch.  Sweet  York,  be  patient :  Hear  me,  gentle 
liege.  [Kneels. 

Boling.  Rise  up,  good  aunt. 

Duch.    •  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech  : 

For  ever  will  I  kneel*  upon  my  knees, 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees. 
Till  thou  give  joy  ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy, 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 

Aum.  Unto  my  mother's  prayers,  I  bend  my  knee. 

[Kneels. 

York.  Against  them  both,  my  true  joints  bended 
be.  [Kneels, 

III  may'st  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace !' 

Duch.  Pleads  he  in  earnest?  look  upon  his  face; 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,   ours  from  our 

breast ; 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied  ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  all  besids : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know  ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow : 
His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy ; 
Ours,  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his  ;  then  let  them  have 
That  mercy,  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch.  ^^7'  ^°  "°*  ^*y — stand  up  ; 

But,  pardon,  first ;  and  afterwards,  stand  up. 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
Pardon — should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now  ; 
Say — pardon,  king ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how : 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 
No  word  like  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet. 

York.  Speak  it  in  French,  king  ;  say,  pardonnex 
mot/,' 

Duch,  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy? 
Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord, 
That  sett'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word  !— 
Speak,  pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  land  : 
The  chopping'  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there  , 
Or,  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear  ; 
That,  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce, 
Pity  may  move  thee,  pardon  to  rehearse. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand, 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand. 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me. 

Duch.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee  ! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear  :  speak  it  again  ; 
Twice  saying  pardon,  doth  not  pardon  twain, 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Boling.  With  all  my  heart 

I  pardon  him.'" 

Duch.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 


7  This  line  is  not  in  the  folio. 

S  The  French  moy  being  made  to  rhime  with  destroy, 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  poet  was  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  pronunciation  of  that  language  : 
perhaps  it  was  imperfectly  understood  in  his  time  by 
those  who  had  not  visited  France. 

9  The  chopping  French,  i.  e.  the  changing  or  change- 
able French.  Thus  '  chopping  churches'  is  changing 
one  church  for  another  ;  and  chopping  logic  is  discours- 
ing or  interchanging  logic  with  another.  To  chop  and 
change  is  still  a  common  idiom. 

10  The  old  copies  read  '  I  pardon  him  with  all  mjf 
bean  >    The  transposition  was  made  by  PqM. 
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BoUng.  But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law,* — and 
the  abbot,'' 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, — 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels. — ' 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are  : 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear, 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell, — and  cousin  too,*  adieu  : 
Sfoiir  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you  true. 
■    Duch.  Come,  my  old  son; — I   pray  God  make 
thee  new.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     Enter  Exton,  and  a  Servant. 

Exton.  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what  words 
he  spake  ? 
Haxx  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear  ? 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

Serv.  Those  were  his  very  words. 

Exton,  Have  I  no  friend  ?  quotii  he  ;  he  spake  it 
twice, 
And  urg'd  it  twice  together ;  did  he  not  ? 

Serv.  He  did. 

Exton,  And,  speakino  it,  he  wistfully  look'd  on  me; 
As  who  should  say, — I  would,  thou  wert  th^  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heart ; 
Meaning,  the  king  at  Pomfret.     Come,  let's  go  ; 
I  am  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid^  his  foe. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.    Pomfret.    The  Dungeon  of  the  Castie. 
Enter  Kiiro  Richard. 

K,  Rich.  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may  compare 
This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world : 
And,  for  because  the  world  is  populous. 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
{  cannot  do  it ; — Yet  I'll  hammer  it  out. 
My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul,  the  father  :   and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts. 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world ;' 
In  humours,  like  the  people  of  this  world. 
For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort,— 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intermix'd 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself 
Against  the  word :'' 

As  thus,  Come,  little  ones ;  and  then  again, — 
Jt  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye. 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders  :  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls  ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  m  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themselves, — 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves, 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars, 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  sname,— 
Thai  many  fiave,  and  others  must  sit  there: 


1  The  brother-in-law  meant  #a3  John  duke  of  Exe- 
ter and  earl  of'Huntinafdon  (own  brother  to  Edward  II.) 
who  had  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  Bolhigbroke's 
sister. 

2  i.  e.  the  abbot  ofWestmiiister. 

3  '  Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  the  heels.' 

Kivg  Richard  III. 

4  Too,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copies,  was  added  by 
Theobald  for  the  sake  of  the  metre. 

5  To  rid  and  to  dispatch  were  formerly  sytionymous, 
as  may  be  seen  in  the  old  Dictionaries,  '  To  ridde  or 
dispaiche  himself  of  any  man.'—'  To  dispatche  or  ridde 
one  quickly.'  Vide  Baret's  Alvearie,  1576,  in  Ridde 
and  Dispatche. 

6  i.  e.  his  own  bo<ly. 

7  By  the  word  ia  meant  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The 
folio  reads  the  faith  itself  against  the  faith. 

8  This  is  the- reading  of  the  quarto,  1597;  alluding, 
perhaps,  to  the  custom  of  our  early  theatres.  The  title 
pages  of  some  of  our  Moralities  show  that  three  or  four 
characters  were  frequently  represented  by  one  person. 
The  Iblio,  and  other  copies,  read  '  in  one  prison.' 

9  The  folio  reads  '  to  hear.'  10  Tick. 

11  It  should  be  recollected  that  there  are  three  ways  in 
which  a  dock  notices  the  progress  of  time,  viz.  by  the 


And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease, 

Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 

Of  such  as  have  before  eudur'd  the  like  : 

Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people,* 

And  none  contented  :   Sometimes  am  I  king  :         ,' 

Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  be^ar. 

And  so  I  am  :  Then  crushing  penurj- 

Persuades  me,  I  was  better  when  a  king ;  ,7 

Then  am  I  king'd  again  :   and,  by-and-by. 

Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bohngbroke, 

And  straight  am  nothing  : — But,  wnate'er  I  an, 

Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is. 

With  nothing  shall  be  plcas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 

With  being  notliing. — Music  do  I  hear?      [Music* 

Ha,  ha!  keep  time  : — ^How  sour  sweet  music  is. 

When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 

So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  Uves.  ,' 

And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear 

To  check'  time  broke  in  a  disorder'd  string ; 

But  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  time, 

Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 

I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me. 

For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numb'ring  clock : 

My  thoughts  are  minutes ;  and,  with  sighs,  they  jar" 

Their    watches    on   to    mine    eyes,    the    outward 

watch," 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point,  .  - 

Is  pointing  still,  m  cleansing  them  from  tears.  > 

Now,  sir,  the  sound,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is," 
Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my  heart, 
Which  is  the  bell :   So  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groan.s, 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hours : — ^but  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy, 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  clock.'* 
This  music  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more  ; 
For,  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their  wits,'* 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad ; 
Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me  ! 
For  'tis  a  sign  of  love ;  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch"  in  this  all  hating  world. 
Enter  Groom. 

CrToom.  Haiil,  royal  prince  ! 

K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer  ; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  comest  thou  hither, 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  sad  dog 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Groom.  I  was  a  poor  gioom  of  tliy  stable,  king, 
When  thou   wert  king ;    who,  travelling    towards 

York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes"  master's  face. 
O,  how  it  yearn'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld. 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation  day. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary  ! 
That  horse,  that  thou  so  oflen  hast  bestrid  ; 
That  horse,  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd  ! 

K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?     Tell  me,  genUe 
friend,  r 

How  went  he  imder  him  ? 


vibration  of  the  pendulum,  the  index  on  the  dial,  and  tlie 
striking  of  the  hour.  To  these  the  king,  in  his  com- 
parison, severally  alludes ;  his  sighs  corresponding  to 
the  jarring  or  ticking  of  the  pendulum,  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  watches  or  numbers  the  seconds,  marks 
also  their  progress  in  minutes  on  the  dial-plate,  or  ovt- 
ward  watch,  to  which  the  king  compares  his  eyes ;  and 
their  want  of  figures  is  supplied  by  a  succession  of  tears 
(or  minute  drops,  to  use  an  expression  of  Milton,)  his 
finger,  by  as  regularly  wiping  these  away,  performs  the 
office  of  the  dial's  point :  his  clamorous  groans  are  the 
sounds  that  tell  the  hour. 

12  Should  we  not  read  : — 

'  Now,  sir,  the  sounds  that  tell  what  hour  it  is 
Jlre  clamorous  groans  ?'  8tc. 

13  That  is,  /  striJce  for  him.    One  of  these  automa- 
tons is  alluded  to  in  King  Richard  III.  Act.  iv.  Sc.  3  : — 

'  Because  that,  like  a  Jac/c,  thou  keep'st  the  stroke 
Between  thy  begging  and  my  meditation.' 

14  See  Burton's  Anatomy  olMelancholy,i)artii.sec.9. 

15  Brooch,  an  ornamented  buckle,  and  also  a  jewel  la 
general,  here  figuratively  used  for_;«ce/. 

16  So7netimes  was  used  for  former,  as  well  as  some- 
time.   Aiiquaudo. 
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Groom.  So  proudly,  as  if  he  disdain'd  the  ground.' 
K.Rich,  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back! 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand  ; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  stumble  ?     Would  he  not  fall  down 
(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall),  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 
Forgiveness,  horse  !   why  do  I  rail  on  thee, 
Since  thou,  cheated  to  be  awed  l>y  man,. 
Wast  born  to  bear  ?  I  was  not  made  a  horse  ; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gall'd,  and  tir'd  by  jauncing^  Bolingbroke. 
Enter  Keeper,  with  a  Dish. 
Keep.  Fellow,  give  place ;  here  is  no  longer  stay. 
[To  the  Groom. 
K.  Rich.  If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou  wert  away. 
Groom,  What   my  tongue   dares    not,  that   my 
heart  shall  say.  [£xit. 

Keep.  My  lord,  will't  please  you  to  fall  to  t 
K.  Rich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 
Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not ;  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton,  who 
Ltately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the  contrary. 
K.  Rich.  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and 
thee! 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am"  weary  of  it. 

[Beats  the  Keeper. 
Keep,  Help,  help,  help! 

Enter  Exton,  and  Servants,  armed. 
K.  Rich.  How  now  ?   what  means  death  in  this 
rude  assault? 
Villain,  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instrument. 

[Snatching  a  weapon  and  killing  one. 
1  another  room  in  hell. 
[He  kills  another,  and  then  Exton  strikes 
him  down.* 
That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire, 
That  staiggers  thus  my  person. — Exton,  thy  fierce 
hand  [land. 

Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  \h6  king's  own 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul !  thy  seat  is  up  on  high  , 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here  to  die. 

[Dies.* 
Exton.  As  full  of  valour,  as  of  royal  blood : 
Both  have  I  spilt !   O,  'would  the  deed  were  good ! 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me — I  did  well. 
Says,  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  helL 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I'll  bear : — 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial  here. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.     Windsor.     A  Room  in  the    Castle, 

Flourish.     Enter  Bolingbaoke,  and  York,  with 

Lords  and  Attendants. 

Baling,  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news  we  hear 
Is — that  the  rebels  have  consum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicester  in  Glocestershire  : 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  slain,  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Northumberland. 
Welcome,  my  lord  :  What  is  the  news  ?         [ness. 

North.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all  happi- 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  sent 


1  Froissart  relates  a  yet  more  silly  tale  of  a  greyhound 
of  King  Richard's,  '  who  was  wont  to  leape  upon  the 
kinj,  but  left  the  king  and  came  to  the  erle  of  Derby, 
duke  of  Lancastre,  and  made  to  him  the  same  friendly 
countenance  and  chere  as  he  was  wont  to  do  to  the  king.' 
—Froissarl,  by  Berners,  v.  U.  fo.  cccxxx. 

2  Jancin'  is  hard  riding,  from  the  old  French  word 
jrnicer,  which  Cotgrave  explains  '  To  stir  a  horse  in 
tte  stable  till  he  sweat  withal ;  cc  (as  our)  to  jaunt.' 

3  These  stage  directions  are  not  in  the  old  copies. 

4  The  representation  here  given  of  the  king's  death  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  Hall  and  Holinshed  (who  copied 
from  Fabian,  with  whom  the  story  of  Exton  is  thought  to 
have  its  origin.)  But  the  fact  was  otherwise.  He 
refused  food  for  several  days,  and  died  of  abstinence 
and  a  broken  heart.  See  Walsingham,  Otterburne,  the 
monk  of  Evesham,  the  Continuator  of  the  History  of 
Croyland,  and  the  Godstow  Chronicle.    His  body,  alter 

I  being  submitted  to  public  inspection  in  the  church  of 
Pomfret,  was  brought  to  London,  and  exposed  in  Cheap- 
Bide  for  two  hours,  '  his  heade  on  a  black  cushion,  and 
his  visage  open,'  when  it  was  viewed,  says  Froissart, 
by  twenty  thousand  peraoos,  and  finally  in  St  Paul's 


The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent : ' 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

[Presenting  a  paper 
Boling,  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy 
pains ; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  FlTZWATER. 

Fitz.  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to  London 
The  heads  of  Brocas  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely ; 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors. 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

Boling.  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  be  forgot ; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Percy,  with  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Percy,  The  grand   conspirator,  abbot  of  West* 
minster,* 
With  clog  of  conscience,  and  sour  melancholy, 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave  : 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Boling,  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom  : — '' 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  room, 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  'joy  thy  life  ; 
So,  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife  : 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been. 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter  Exton,  toith  Attendants  bearing  a  Cqffln. 

Exton.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  present 
Thy  buried  fear  :   herein  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 

Boling.  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not ;  for  thou  hast 
wrought 
A  deed  of  slander,  with  thy  fatal  hand, 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  this  famous  land.        [deed. 

Exton.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  dial  this 

Boling,  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need, 
Nor  do  I  thee  ;  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word  nor  princely  favour : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night, 

And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  hght. 

Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe, 

That  blood  should  sprinkle  me,  to  make  me  grow  : 

Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament, 

And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent :' 

I'll  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 

To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand  :^ 

March  sadly  after :   grace  my  mournings  here, 

In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.  [Exeunt^ 

THIS  play  is  one  of  those  which  Shakspeare  has 
apparently  revised;  but  as  success  in  works  of  inven* 
tion  is  not  always  proportionate  to  labour,  it  is  not 
finished  at  last  with  the  happy  force  of  some  other  of  liia 
trageilies,  nor  can  it  be  said  much  to  eiffect  the  passions, 
or  enlarge  the  understanding.  JOHNSON. 


Cathedral.  Stowe  seems  to  have  had  before  him  a 
manuscript  history  of  the  latter  part  of  King  Richard's 
life,  written  by  a  person  who  was  with  him  in  Wales. 
He  says  '  he  was  imprisoned  in  Pomfrait  Castle,  where 
XV  dayea  and  nightes  they  vexed  him  with  continual 
hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  and  finally  beretl  him  of  hi; 
life  with  such  a  kind  of  death  as  never  before  that  time 
was  knowen  inJingland,' 

5  So  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads  of  Oxford,  Sails, 
bury.  Blunt,  and  Kent.  The  folio  is  right  according  to 
the  histories. 

6  This  abbot  of  Westminster  was  William  de  Col* 
Chester.  The  relation,  which  is  taken  from  Holinshed.' 
is  untrue,  as  he  survived  the  king  many  years ;  and 
though  called  '  the  grand  conspirator,'  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  he  had  any  concern  in  the  conspiracy ;  at  least 
nothing  was  proved  against  him. 

7  The  bishop  of  Carlisle  was  commkted  to  the  Tower, 
but  on  the  intercession  of  his  friends  obtained  leave  tO 
change  his  prison  for  Westminster  Abbey.  In  order  to 
deprive  him  of  his  see,  the  pope,  at  the  king's  instance,, 
translated  him  to  a  bishopric  in  partibtis  infidtlium; 
and  the  only  preferment  he  could  ever  after  obt«in  WU 
a  rectory  in  Gloucestershire. 

8  Immediately. 
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tlllST  PART  OJ' 

KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


(  OHAKSPEARB  has  apparently  designed  a  regular 
•^  connection  of  these  dramatic  histories,  from  Ri- 
chard the  Second  to  Henry  the  Fifth.  Kinf  Henry,  at 
the  end  of  Richard  the  Second,  declares  his  purpose  lo 
visit  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  resumes  in  the  first  speech 
of  this  play.  The  complaint  made  by  Kin»  Henry,  in 
the  last  act  of  King  Richard  the  Second,  of  the  wildnesa 
of  his  son,  prepares  the  reader  for  the  frolics  which  are 
here  to  be  recounted,  and  the  characters  lo  be  exhibited.' 
—Johnson. 

The  historical  dramas  of  Shakspeare  have  indeed  be- 
come the  popular  history.  Vain  attempts  have  been 
made  by  Walpole  to  vindicate  the  character  of  Ring 
Richard  in.  and  in  later  times  bjr  Mr.  Luders,  to  prove 
that  the  youthful  dissipation  ascnbed  to  King  Henry  V. 
is  without  foundation.  The  arguments  are  probable, 
and  ingeniously  urged,  but  we  still  cling  lo  our  early 
notions  of '  that  roaa-cap — that  same  sword  and  buckler 
Prince  of  Wales.'  No  plays  were  ever  more  read,  nor 
does  the  inimitable,  all-powerful  genius  of  the  poet 
ever  shine  out  more  than  in  the  two  parts  of  King  Henry 
IV.  which  may  be  cotisidered  as  one  long  drama  di- 
vided. 

It  has  been  said  that '  Falstaff  is  the  summit  of  Shak- 
speare's  comic  invention,'  and  we  may  consequently 
add,  the  most  inimitable  comic  character  ever  delineated ; 
for  who  could  invent  like  Shakspeare.'  Falstaff  is  now 
to  us  hardly  a  creature  of  the  imagination,  he  is  so  defi- 
nitely and  distinctly  drawn,  that  the  mere  reader  of  these 
dramas  has  the  complete  impression  of  a  personal  ac- 
quaintance. He  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  comic  per- 
sonages from  time  tu  time,  each  of  which  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  throw  any  ordinary  creation  into  the 


shade)  but  they  only  serve  to  make  the  superemincnt 
humour  of  the  knight  doubly  conspicuous.  What  can 
coms  ni?her  to  truth  and  real  individual  nature  than 
those  adfmirable  delineations.  Shallow  and  Silence  ? 
How  irresistibly  comic  are  all  the  scenes  in  which  Fal- 
staff is  made  to  humour  the  fatuity  and  vanity  of  this 
precious  pair. 

The  historic  characters  are  delineated  with  a  felicity 
and  individuality  not  inferior  in  any  respect.  Harry 
Percy  is  a  creation  of  the  first  order ;  and  our  favourite 
harebrained  Prince  of  Wales,  in  whom  mirthful  plea' 
sanuy  and  midnight  dissipation  are  mixed  up  with  he- 
roic aignity  and  generous  feeling,  is  a  rival  worthy  of 
him.  Owen  Olendower  is  another  peraonificaiion,  ma- 
naged with  the  moet  ooMummaie  skill ;  and  the  graver 
characters  are  sustained  and  opposed  lo  each  other  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  our  great  jx)ei  alone. 

The  transactions  contained  in  the  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  IV.  are  comprised  within  the  period  of  abotK  ten 
months ;  for  the  action  commences  with  the  news  brought 
of  Hotspur  having  defeated  the  Scots  under  Arcbibakl 
earl  of  Douglas,  at  Holmedon  (or  Halidown  Hill.)  which 
battle  was  tuught  on  Holyrood-day  (the  14lh  of  Septem- 
ber,) liO-2;  and  it  closes  with  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
on  Saturday,  the  jlsl  of  July,  1403. 

Malone  places  the  date  of  the  composition  of  this  play 
in  1597 ;  Dr.  Drake  in  1696.  It  was  first  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hail,  February  Od,  1S97.  There  are  no  leaa 
than  five  quano  editions  published  during  the  author's 
life,  viz.  in  1396,  1399,  UOi,  1608,  1613.  For  the  piece 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  its  original  the  reader  is 
referred  to  tne  '  Six  Old  Plays  on  which  Shakspeare 
fotmded,'  Ice  published  by  Steevens  and  Nichols. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Kiire  HcifRV  thtk  Fourth. 
HENRr   Prince  q/- Wales,  )  San,  to  the  King. 
Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  )  " 

Earl  or  Westmoreland,      )  j^^^^^      ^  j^ 
Sir  Waltir  Blui»t.     )  ^ 

Thomas  Perct,  Earl  o/"  Worcester. 
Hemrt  Percy,  Earl  q/*^Northumberland. 
Heitry  Percy,  rumameil  Hotspur,  hit  ton. 
Edward  Mortimer,  Earl  ^Mar<:h. 
Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York. 
Archibald,  Earl  o/" Douglas. 
OwEit  Glewdower. 
Sir  Richard  Vernon. 


Sir  John  Falstait. 
PoiNs.    Oadshill. 
Peto.     Bardolph. 

Lady  Percy,  fVife  to  Hotspur,  a/td  Sitter teMof 

timer. 
Lady  Mortimer,  Daughter  to  Glcndowor,  omI 

Wife  to  Mortimer. 
Mrs.  QijicKly,  Hottess  of  a  Tavern  in  Eaetdttap^ 

Lords,    Officers,    Sheriff,   Vintner,    ChtraberUiiif 

Drawers,  two  Carriers,  Travellers  and 

Attendants. 

SCENE,  England. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  I.     London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Kino  Henry.  Westmoreland,  Sir  Wal- 
ter Blunt,  and  othe^%, 

EUng  Henry, 
So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care. 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant. 


1  Strands,  banks  of  the  sea. 

3  V|)on  this  passage  the  reader  is  favoured  with  three 
pages  of  n(Hes  id  the  Variorum  Shakspeare.  Steeveus 
adopted  Monk  Mason's  bold  coujeciural  emendation, 
aiuf  reads — 

'  No  more  the  tbinty^n'nMys  of  this  soil  f 


And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broiU 
To  be  commenc'd  in  stronds'  afar  remote. 
No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil' 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood ; 
No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields, 
Nor  bruise  her  flowrets  with  the  armed  hoo& 
Of  hostile  paces:   those  opposed  eyes. 
Which,— like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven. 
All  of  ooe  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 


which,  in  my  opinion,  docs  not  make  the 
clearer,  to  say  nothing  of  ihe  improbabili^r  of  MM 
corruption  as  entrance  for  £nr'nnys.  Mr.  Douea  pro. 
posed  to  read  entrails  inflead  o(  entranee;  and  SMCvena 
once  ihoucht  th.it  we  should  read  enlranie.  I  am  satis. 
IM  with  the  following  expianatioa  of  the  text,  aodUM 
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Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 

And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 

Shall  now,  in  mutual,  weU»beseeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way  ;   and  be  no  more  oppos'd 

Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies  : 

The  edge  ot  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife, 

No  more  shall  cut  his  master.     Therefore,  friends, 

As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 

(Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross 

We  are  impressed  and  engag'd  to  fight,) 

Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy,' 

Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mother's  womb. 

To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields. 

Over  whose  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet. 

Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd 

For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross. 

But  this  our  purpose  is  a  twelvemonth  old, 

And  bootless  'tis  to  tell  you — we  will  go ; 

Therefore  we  meet  not  now : — Then  let  me  hear 

Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland, 

What  yesternight  our  council  did  decree, 

In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience.* 

Went.  My  liege,  this  haste  was  hot  in  question. 
And  many  limits'  of  the  charge  set  down 
But  yesternight :  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 
A  post  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  news  ; 
Wnose  worst  was, — that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman  taken, 
And  a  thousand  of  his  people  butchered: 
Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation. 
By  those  Welshwomen*  done,  as  may  not  be, 
Without  much  shame,  retold  or  spoken  of. 

IT.  Hen.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this 
broil 
Brake  off  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land. 

fVest.  This,  match'd  with  other,  did,  my  gracious 
lord; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import. 
On  Holyrood-day,'  the  gallant  Hotspur  there. 
Young  Harry  Percy,*  and  brave  Archibald,' 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met, 

Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour ; 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery. 
And  shape  of  fikelihood,  the  news  was  told  ; 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse. 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way. 

JST.  Hen.  Here   is    a  dear   and  true-industrious 
friend, 


from  that  of  Malone  : — '  No  more  shall  this  soil  have  the 
lips  of  her  thirsty  entrance  (i.  e.  surface)  daubed  with 
the  blood  of  her  own  children.'  The  soil  is  personified, 
and  called  the  mother  of  those  who  live  upon  her  sur- 
face ;  as  in  the  following  passage  of  King  Richard  n.: — 

* sweet  soil,  adieu, 

My  mother  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet.' 

1  To  levy  a  power  to  a  place  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
GifFord  to  be  neither  unexampled  nor  corrupt,  but  good 
authorized  English.  '  Scipio,  before  he  levied  his  force 
to  the  walls  of  Carthage,  gave  his  soldiers  the  print  of 
the  city  on  a  cake  to  be  devoured.' — Gosson''s  School  of 
Mmse,  1587,  E.  4. 

3  Expedition. 

3  Limits  here  seem  to  mean  appointments  or  deter- 
minations. 

4  See  Thomas  of  Walsingham,  p.  557,  or  Holinshed, 
p.  528. 

5  i.  e.  September  14th. 

6  '  This  Harry  Percy  was  surnamed,  for  his  often 
pricking,  Henry  Hotspur,  as  one  that  seldom  dmes 
rested,  if  there  were  anie  service  to  be  done  abroad.' — 
Molinahed^s  Hist,  of  Scotland,  p.  240. 

7  .Archibald  Douglas,  Earl  Douglas. 

8  No  circumstance  could  have  been  better  chosen  to 
mark  the  expec'hion  of  Sir  Walter.  It  is  used  by  Fal- 
Btaff  in  a  similar  manner, — '  to  stand  stained  with  tra- 
vel,' Sec. 

9  Balked  in  their  own  blood,  is  heaped,  or  laid  on 
heaps,  in  their  own  blood.  A  balk  was  a  ridge  or  bank 
of  earth  standing  up  between  two  furrows  and  to  bcUk 


Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horse, 

Stain'd'  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 

Betwixt  that  Hulmedon  and  this  seal  of  ours  ; 

And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome  news. 

The  earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited  ; 

Ten  thousand  bold  Scois,  two-and-twenty  knights, 

Balk'd'  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 

On  Holmedon's  plains  :  Of  prisoners.  Hotspur  took 

Mordake  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 

To  beaten  Douglas,'"  and  the  earls  of  Athol, 

Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith." 

And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil  ? 

A  gallant  prize  7  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not  ? 

West.  In  faith. 
It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 

K.  Hen.  Yea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad,  and 
mak'st  me  sin 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  of  so  blest  a  son  * 
A  son.  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue  ; 
Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  plant ; 
Who  is  sweet  fortune's  minion,  and  her  pride : 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him. 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.     O,  that  it  could  be  prov'd, 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchang'd 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay, 
And  call'd  mine — Percy,  his — Plantagenet ! 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts : — What  think  you, 

coz, 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride?  the  prisoners,'* 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surpris'd, 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps  ;  and  sends  me  word, 
I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  earl  of  Fife. 

West.  That  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  Wor- 
cester, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects  ;" 
Which  makes  him  prune"*  himself,  and  bristle  up 
The  crest  ofjfouth  against  your  dignity. 

K.  Hen.  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  tliis 
And,  for  this  cause,  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  council  we  ; 

Will  hold  at  Windsor ;  so  inform  the  lords : 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again  ;  i 

For  more  is  to  be  said,  and  to  be  done,  1 

Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered.' ' 

West.  I  will,  my  liege.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE   II.      The  same.     Another  Room  in  the 
Palace.    Enter  Hen&y,  Prinee  of  Wales,  ana 
Falstaff. 
Eal.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 


was  to  throw  up  the  earth  so  as  to  form  those  heaps  or 
banks.  It  was  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  ofmonceau, 
Fr.  for  a  heap  or  hill. 

10  Mordake,  earl  of  Fife,  who  was  son  to  the  duke  of 
Albany,  regent  of  Scotland,  is  here  called  the  son  of 
Earl  Douglas,  through  a  mistake,  into  which  the  poet 
was  led  by  the  omission  of  a  comma  in  the  passage 
from  whence  he  took  this  account  of  the  Scottish  pri- 
soners. 

11  This  is  a  mistake  of  Holinshed  in  his  English  His- 
tory, for  in  that  of  Scotland,  pp.  259,  262,  419,  he  speaks 
of  the  earl  of  Fife  and  Menteiih  as  one  and  the  same 
person. 

12  Percy  had  an  exclusive  right  to  these  prisoners,  ex- 
cept the  earl  of  Fife.  By  the  law  of  arms,  every  man 
who  had  taken  any  captive,  whose  redemption  did  not 
exceed  ten  thousand  crowns,  had  him  cleMly  to  himself 
to  acquit  or  ransom  at  his  pleasure.  But  Percy  could  not 
refuse  the  earl  of  Fife  to  the  king ;  for,  being  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood,  (son  to  the  duke  of  Albany,  brother  to  King 
Robert  III.)  Henry  might  justly  claim  him,  by  his  ac- 
knowledged military  prerogative. 

13  An  astrological  allusion.  Worcester  is  represented 
as  a  malignant  star,  that  influenced  the  conduct  of  Hot- 
spur. 

14  The  metaphor  is  borrowed  from  falconry.  A  hawk 
is  said  to  prune  herself  when  she  picks  off  the  loose  fea- 
thers and  smooths  the  rest :  it  is  applied  to  other  birds, 
and  is  perhaps  so  familiar  as  hardly  to  require  a  note. 

15  That  is,  more  is  to  be  said  than  anger  will  suffer  me 
to  say ;  more  than  can  issu*  from  a  mind  disturbed  Ilk* 
mine. 


4SSI 


FIRST  PART  or 


Act  L 


P.  Hen,  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of 
old  sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper,  and 
sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon,  that  thou  hast 
forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which  thou  would'st 
truly  know.  What  the  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with 
the  time  of  the  day  ?  unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack, 
and  minutes  capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of 
bawds,  and  dials  the  signs  of  leapiiig-houses,  and 
the  blessed  sun  himself  a  fair  hot  wench  in  flame- 
coloured  tafTata,  1  see  no  reason  why  thou  should'st 
be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day. 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal ;  for 
we,  that  take  purses,  go  by  the  moon  and  seven 
stars  ;  and  not  by  Phoebus, — ^he,  that  wandering 
knight  go  fair.'  And,  I  pray  thee,  sweet  wag,  when 
thou  art  king,— as,  God  save  thy  grace — (majesty,  I 
should  say  :  for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none,)— — 

P.  Hen,  What,  none  ? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth ;  not  so  much  as  will  serve 
to  be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  how  then  ?  come,  roundly,  roundly. 

Fal.  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king, 
let  not  us,  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body,  be 
called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty  ;^  let  us  b»^ 
Diana's  foresters,'  gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minioas 
of  the  moon :  And  let  men  say,  we  be  men  of  good 
government :  being  governed  as  the  sea  is,  by  our 
noble  and  chaste  mistress  the  moon,  under  whose 
countenance  we— *teal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  say'st  well ;  and  it  holds  well  too ; 
for  the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's  men,  doth 
ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea  ;  being  governed  aa  the 
sea  is,  by  the  moon.  As,  for  prooif  now :  A  purse 
of  gold  most  resolutely  snatched  on  Monday  night, 
and  most  dissolutely  spent  on  Tuesday  morning  ; 
got  with  swearing — lay  by  ;*  and  spent  with  crying 
—bring  in : '  now,  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  ;  and,  by  and  by,  in  as  high  a  flow  as  the 
ridge  of  the  gallows. 

PaL  By  the  Lord,  thou  say'st  true,  lad.  And  is 
not  my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench  ? 

P.  Hen.  As  the  honey  of  HyWa,  my  old  lad  of 
the  castle.*  And  is  not  a  buff  jerkin,  a  most  sweet 
robe  of  durance  V 

Fal.  How  now,  how  now,  road  wag  7  what,  in 
thy  quips,  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have 
I  to  (10  with  a  buff  jerkin  ? 


1  Falstaff,  with  great  propriety,  according  to  vulgar 
astronomy,  calls  the  sun  a  icandering  knight,  aiid  by 
this  expression  evidently  alhides  to  some  knight  of  ro- 
mance ;  perhatM  'The  Knisht  of  the  Sun;'  el  Caval- 
lero  del  Kebo,  a  [Ktpular  boulc  in  his  (ima.  The  words 
may  be  part  of  some  forgtuten  ballad. 

:t  '  Let  not  us  who  are  body  squires  to  the  night  (i.  e. 
adorn  the  night)  be  called  a  disgrace  to  the  day.'  To 
take  away  the  beauty  of  the  day  may  probably  mean  to 
disgrace  it.  A  '  squire  of  the  body'  originally  signified 
the  attendant  of  a  knighu  It  became  al'terwards  the 
cant  term  for  a  pimp.  Falstaff  puns  on  (he  words 
knight  and  beauty,  quasi  booty. 

3  '  Exile  and  slander  are  justly  me  awarded, 

My  wiTe  and  heire  lacke  lands  and  lawful  right; 

And  me  their  lord  made  dame  Diana''s  knight.^ 
Thli  is  the  lament  of  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, in  The  Mirror  for  Magistrates.  Hall,  in  his  Chro- 
nicles, says  that  certain  persons  who  appeared  aM  fores- 
tera  in  a  pageant  exhibited  in  the  reign  of  King  Heiury 
VIII.  were  called  Diana's  knights. 

4  To  lav  by  is  to  be  stilt.  It  occurs  again  in  King 
Henry  Vin.:— 

'  £ven  the  billows  of  the  sea 
Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lav  by.' 
Steevens  says  that  It  is  a  term  adopted  from  navigation. 

6  i.  e.  '  bring  in  more  wine.' 

a  Old  lad  of  the  castle.  This  passage  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  a  reference  to  the  name  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle.  Rowe  says  that  there  was  a  tradition  that  the 
pan  of  Falstaff  was  originally  written  by  Sbakspeare 
under  that  name.  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  book 
iv.  p.  168,  mentions  this  change  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — '  Stage  poets  have  themselves  been  very  bold 
with,  and  others  very  merry  at,  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  whom  they  have  fancied  a  boon  companion, 
a  jovial  royster,  and  a  coward  to  boot.  The  best  is, 
Sir  John  falstaff  hath  relieved  the  memory  of  Sir  John 
OSdcastls,  and  of  late  is  substituted  buffoon  in  bis  pUcs  ' 


P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  whh  my 
hostess  of  the  tavern  ? 

Fal.  Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  reckoning, 
many  a  time  and  o6. 

P.  Hen.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part  7 

Fat.  No ;  I'll  give  thee  thy  due,  thou  hi\st  paid 
all  there. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my  coin 
would  stretch  ;  and  where  it  would  not,  I  have  used 
my  credit. 

Fal.  Yea,  and  so  used  it,  that  were  it  not  here 
apparent  that  thou  art  heir  apparent, — But,  I  pr'y- 
thee,  sweet  wag,  shall  there  be  gallows  standing  in 
England  when  thou  art  king  ?  and  resolution  thus 
fobbed  as  it  is,  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  father 
antic  the  law?  Do  not  tliou,  when  thou  art  king, 
hang  a  thief. 

P.  Hen.  No  ;  thou  shalt. 

FhL  Shall  I  ?  O  rare !  By  the  Lord,  I'U  be  « 
brave  judge. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  judgest  &lse  already ;  I  mean, 
thou  shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  so 
become  a  rare  hangman. 

Fal.  Well,  Hal,  well ;  and  in  some  sort  it  jumps 
with  my  humour,  as  well  as  wailing  in  the  court,  I 
can  tell  you. 

P.  Hen.  For  obtaining  of  suits? 

Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits :  whereof  the 
hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'Sblood,  I  am  as 
melancholy  as  a  gib'  cat,  or  a  lugged  bear. 

P.  Hen.  Or  an  old  hon  ;  or  a  lover's  lute. 

Fai.  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bag- 
pipe.' 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare,'"  or  the 
melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  ?' ' 

Fal.  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes :  and 
art,  indeed,  the  most  comparative,"  rascalliest,— 
sweet  young  prince, — But,  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  trouble 
me  no  more  with  vanity.  I  would  to  God,  thou  and 
I  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names  were  to 
be  bought :  An  old  lord  oi'^the  council  rated  me  thtf 
other  day  in  the  street  about  you,  sir  ;  but  I  marked 
him  not :  and  yet  be  talk'd  very  wisely  ;  but  I  re- 
garded him  not :  and  yet  he  talk'd  wisely,  and  in 
the  street  too. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  did'st  well ;  for  wisdom  cries  out 
in  the  streets,  and  no  roan  regards  it." 


In  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  one  of 
FalstafPs  speeches  in  the  first  edition  has  Old.  instead 
of  FaUl.  prefixed  to  it :  and  in  the  epilogue  to  the  S«« 
cond  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  the  poet  makes  a  kind  of 
retractation  for  having  made  too  free  with  Sir  John  Old- 
castle's  name — '  Where,  fbr  any  thing  I  know,  Falstqf 
shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  he  be  killed  with  yoiu:  hard 
opinions ;  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  <Ai«  is  not 
tke  man.' 

7  The  buff,  or  leather  jerkin,  was  the  common  habit 
of  a  Serjeant,  or  sherifl^s  officer,  and  is  called  a  robe  ot 
durance  on  that  account,  aa  well  as  for  its  durability  s 
an  equivo<iue  is  intended.  In  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act 
iv.  Sc.  'i,  it  is  called  an  everlasting  garment.  Durance 
might  also  have  signified  some  lasting  kind  of  stuff,  such 
as  is  at  present  called  everlasting. 

8  A  ^'6  cat  is  a  male  cat,  from  Gilbert,  the  northern 
name  for  a  he  cat.     T\nn  cat  is  now  the  usual  term. 

9  '  Lincolnshire  bagpipes'  is  a  proverbial  saying ;  ih« 
allusion  is  as  yet  unexplained.  Perhaps  it  was  a  fa> 
vourite  instrument  in  that  coimty,  as  well  as  in  thQ 
north. 

10  The  hare  was  esteemed  a  melancholy  animal,  from 
her  solitary  sining  in  her  form ;  and,  according  to  tha 
physic  of  the  times,  the  flesh  of  it  was  supposed  to 
generate  melancholy. 

11  Moor-ditch,  a  part  of  the  ditch  surrounding  the  city 
of  London,  between  Bishopsgate  and  Cnpplegaie. 
opened  to  an  unwholesome,  impassable  morass,  and 
was  consequently  not  frequented  by  the  citiiens,  Uka 
other  suburbial  fields,  and  therefore  had  an  air  of  mel- 
ancholy. Thus  in  Taylor's  Pennylesse  Pilgrimaxe. 
1618  :— <  my  body  being  tired  with  travel,  and  my  nund 
auired  with  moody  muddy,  Moore-ditek  mdatteMotf.' 

li  Comparative;  this  epitnet,  which  is  used  here  fiirsM 
icho  is  fond  of  making  comparisons,  occurs  ifaia  m 
Act  liL  Sc.  i,  of  this  plav. 

13  This  is  a  saiptural  expression.  Sec  rnrtnt,  i 
90  and  M. 
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ScBin  It. 


KING  HENRY  IV. 


Fed.  O  thou  hast  damnable  iteration;'  and  art, 
indeed,  able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast  done 
much  harm  upon  me,  Hal, — God  forgive  thee  for 
It !  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  I  knew  nothing  ;  and 
now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better 
•han  one  of  the  wicked.  I  must  give  over  this  life, 
and  I  will  give  it  over  ;  by  the  Lord,  an  I  do  not, 
I  arn  a  villain ;  I'll  be  damned  for  never  a  king's 
son  in  Christendom. 

P.  Hen.  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow, 
Jack? 

Fal.  Where  thou  wilt,  lad,  I'll  make  one ;  an  I 
do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle^  me. 

P.  Hen.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee  : 
from  praying,  to  purse-taking. 

Enter  PoiNS,  at  a  distance. 
Fal.  Why,  Hal,  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal:  'tis  no 
sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.  Poins  ! — 
Now  shall  we  know  if  Gadshill  have  set  a  match.' 
O,  if  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in 
hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ?  This  is  the  most 
omnipotent  villain,  that  ever  cried.  Stand,  to  a  true* 
man. 

P.  Hen.  Good  morrow,  Ned. 
Poins.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hal. — What  says 
monsieur  Remorse  ?  What  says  Sir  John  Sack-and- 
Sugar?*  Jack,  how  agrees  the  devil  and  thee  about 
thy  soul,  that  thov  "'  Jest  him  on  Good-friday  last, 
for  a  Clip  of  Mild       ,  and  a  cold  capon's  lee  ? 

P.  Hen.  S  r  John   stands  to  his  word,  the  devil 

shall   have    is    bargain ^  for  he  was  never  yet  a 

breaker  of  proverbs,  he  will  give  the  devil  his  due. 

Poins.  Then  art  thou  damned  for  keeping  thy 

word  with  the  devil. 

P.  Hen.  Else  he  had  been  damned  for  cozening 
the  devil. 

Poins.  But,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gadshill :  There  are 
pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings, 
ana  traders  nding  to  London  with  fat  purses :  I 
have  visors^  for  you  all,  you  have  horses  for  your- 
selves ;  Gadshill  lies  to-night  in  Rochester  ;  I  have 
bespoke  supper  to-morrow  night  inEastcheap  ;  we 
may  do  it  as  secure  as  sleep :  If  you  will  go,  I  will 
stuff  your  purses  full  of  crowns  ;  If  you  will  not, 
tarry  at  home,  and  be  hanged. 

Fal.  Hear  me,  Yedward  ;  if  I  tarry  at  home,  and 
go  not,  I'll  hang  you  for  going. 
Poins.  You  will,  chops  ? 
Fal.  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one  ? 
P.  Hen.  Who,  I  rob  ?  I  a  thief?  not  I,  by  my 
faith. 

Fal.  There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good 
fellowship  in  thee,  nor  thou  camest  not  of  the  blood 
royal,  if  thou  darest  not  stand  for  ten  shillings.' 


1  i.  e.  thou  hast  a  wicked  trick  of  repetition,  and  {by 
the  misapplication  of  holy  texts)  art  indeed  able  to  cor- 
rupt a  saint. 

2  To  baffle  is  to  use  contemptuously,  or  treat  with 
Ignominy ;  to  unknight.  It  was  orieinally  a  punish- 
ment of  infamy  inflicted  on  recreant  knights,  one  part 
of  which  was  hanging  them  up  by  the  heels.  Hall,  in 
his  Chronicle,  p.  40,  mentions  it  as  still  practised  in 
Scotland.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is  implied  in  a 
subsequent  scene,  where  FalstafF  says  :  '  hang  me  up 
by  the  heels  for  a  rabbit  sucker,  or  a  poulterer's  hare.' 
See  King  Richard  11.  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

3  Tb  set  a  match  is  to  make  an  appointment.  So  in 
Ben  Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  '  Peace,  sir,  they'll  be 
an,?ry  if  they  hear  you  eaves-aroppins;,  now  they  are 
setting  their  match.'  The  folio  reads  set  a  watch; 
match  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto. 

4  Honest. 

5  After  all  the  discussion  about  FalstafPs  favourite 
beverage,  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  Spanish  wine  which  we  now  call  sher- 
ry. Falstaff  expressly  calls  it  sherris-sack,  that  is  sack 
from  Xeres.  '  Sherry  sack,  so  called  from  Xeres,  a 
sea  town  of  Corduba,  in  Spain,  where  that  kind  of  sack 
Is  made.' — Blount's  Glossographia.  It  derives  its  name 
oVsack  probably  from  being  a  dry  wine,  vin  sec.  And 
It  was  anciently  written  seat.  '  Your  best  saeke,'  says 
Gervase  Markham,  '  are  of  Seres  in  Spaine.' — Engl. 
Housewife.  The  difTiculty  about  it  has  arisen  from  the 
later  importation  of  sweet  wines  from  Malaga,  th»  Ca- 
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P.  Hen.  Well,  then  once  in  my  days  PU  bo  a 

mad-cap. 
Fal.  Why,  that's  well  said. 
P.  Hen.  Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tarry  at  home. 
Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a  traitor  then,  when 
thou  art  king; 

P.  Hen.  I  care  noti 

Poins.  Sir  John,  I  pr'ythee,  leave  the  pnnce  and 
me  alone  ;  I  will  lay  him  down  such  reasons  for  this 
adventure,  that  he  shall  go. 

Fal.  Well,  may'st  thou  have  the  spirit  of  persua- 
sion, and  he  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what  thou 
speakest  may  move,  and  what  he  hears  may  be  be^ 
lieved,  that  the  true  prince  may  (for  recreation  sake) 
prove  a  false  thief;  for  the  poor  abuses  of  the  time 
want  countenance.  Farewell:  you  shall  find  me  in 
Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  Farewell,  thou  latter  spring !  Farewell 
All-hallown  summer  '.'  [Exit  Falstaff. 

Poina.  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord,  ride 
with  us  to-morrow  ;  I  have  a  jest  to  execute,  that  I 
cannot  manage  alone.  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Peto, 
and  Gadshill,*  shall  rob  those  men  that  we  have 
already  waylaid  :  yourself,  and  I,  will  not  be  there  r 
and  when  they  have  the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not 
rob  them,  cut  this  head  from  my  shoulders. 

P.  Hen.  But  how  shall  we  part  with  them  in 
setting  forth  ? 

Poins.  Why,  we  will  set  forth  before  or  after 
them,  and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  wherein 
it  is  at  our  pleasure  to  fail ;  and  then  will  ihey  ad* 
venture  upon  the  exploit  themselves  ;  Which  they 
shall  have  no  sooner  achieved,  but  we'll  set  upon 
them. 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  but,  'tis  like,  that  they  will  know 
us,  by  our  horses,  by  our  habrts,  and  by  every  other 
appointment,  to  be  ourselves. 

Poins.  Tut !  our  horses  they  shall  not  see  ;  I'll 
tie  them  in  the  wood  ;  our  visors  we  will  change, 
after  we  leave  them ;  and  sirrah,  I  have  cases  of 
buckram  for  the  nonce,'"  to  immask  our  noted  out- 
ward garments. 

P.  Hen.  But,  I  doubt,  they  will  be  too  hard  for  us. 
Poir,^.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to  bo 
as  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned  back ;  and  for 
the  third,  if  he  fight  longer  than  he  sees  reason,  I'll 
forswear  arms.  The  virtue  of  tliis  jest  will  be,  the 
incomprehensible  hes  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will 
tell  us,  when  we  meet  at  supper :  how  thirty,  at 
least,  he  fought  with  ;  what  wards,  what  blows, 
what  extremities  he  endtu-ed  ;  and,  in  the  reprooP  • 
of  this,  hes  the  jest. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  I'll  go  wdth  thee  :  provide  us  all 
things  necessary,  and  meet  me  to-morrow  night'  * 
in  Eastcheap  ;  there  I'll  sup.     Farewell. 

Poins.  Farewell,  my  lord.  [Exit  Poiws. 


naries,  &c.  which  were  at  first  called  Malaga,  or  Ca- 
nary sacks  ;  sack  being  by  that  time  considered  as  a 
name  applicable  to  all  white  wines. 

6  Masks. 

7  Falstaff  is  quibbling  on  the  w^ord  royal.  The  real 
or  royal  was  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings. 

8  i.  e.  late  summer.  Jlll-hallown  tide  meaning  All- 
saints,  which  festival  is  the  first  of  November. 

9  The  old  copy  reads  Falstaff,  Harvey,  Rossil,  and 
Gadshill.  Theobald  thinks  that  Harvey  and  Rossil 
might  be  the  names  of  the  actors  who  played  the  parts 
of  Bardolph  and  Peto. 

10  For  the  nonce  signified  for  the  purpose,  for  the 
occasion,  for  the  once.  Junius  and  Tooke,  in  their 
Etymology  of  Anon,  led  the  way  ;  and  Mr.  GifTord  has 
since  clearly  explained  its  meaning.  The  editor  of  the 
new  edition  of  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry  (vol 
ii.  p.  496,)  has  shown  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  slight 
variation  of  the  A.  S.  '  for  then  anes' — '  for  then  anis,' — 
'  for  then  ones,  or  once.'  Similar  inattention  to  this 
form  of  the  prepositive  article  has  produced  the  phrases 
'  at  the  nale,'  '  at  the  nend  ;'  which  have  been  trans* 
formed  from  '  at  than  ale,'  '  at  than  end.' 

11  Reproof  IS  confutation.  To  refute,  to  refell,  to 
disallow,  were  ancient  synoiiymes  of  to  reprove. 

12  We  should  read  to-night,  for  the  robbery  was  to  bC 
committed,  according  to  Poins,  '  to-morrow  morning  by 
four  o'clock.'  Shakspeare  had  forgotten  what  he  nad 
written  at  the  beginning  of  this  seen* 
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FIRST  PART  OF 


Act  I. 


P.  Hen,  I  know  you  all,  and  wUl  a  while  uphold 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idleness : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun  ; 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouda' 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world, 
That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondered  at. 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle^  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  : 
But,  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wish'd-for  come, 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off, 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised, 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes  ;' 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen*  ground. 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 
Thau  that  which  liath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 
I'll  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill ; 
Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

^  [ExU. 

SCENE  ni.  TTu  sanif.  Another  Room  in  the 
Palace,  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Northumber- 
land, Worcester,  Hotspitk,  Sir  Walter 
Blunt,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  tem- 
perate, 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities. 
And  you  have  found  me  ;  for,  accordingly, 
You  tread  upon  my  patience :  but,  be  sure, 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself^ 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  condition,' 
Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down, 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect. 
Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays,  but  to  the  proud. 
War.  Our  house,  my  sovereign  hege,  little  de- 
serves 
Tlie  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it ; 
And  that  same  greatness  too  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 

North.  My  lord, 

K.  Hen,  Worcester,  get  thee  gone,  for  I  do  see 
Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye  : 
O,  sir,  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory, 
And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier*  of  a  servant  brow. 
You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us  ;  when  we  need 
Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you.— 

[Exk  Worcester, 
You  were  about  to  speak.  [To  North. 

North.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Those  prisoners  in  your  highness'  name  demauided. 
Which  Harry  Percy  here  at  Holmedon  took. 


1  '  Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen, 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, — 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 

With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face.' 

S/iakspeare''s  SSd  Sonnet. 

2  Thus  in  Macbeth ; — 

'  And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp.' 

3  Hopes  is  used  simply  for  expectations,  no  uncom- 
mon use  of  the  word  even  at  the  present  day. 

4  So  in  King  Ricliard  II. : — 

'  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Ksleem  nfoit,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home  return.' 

5  Condition  ia  used  for  nature,  disposition,  as  well 
as  estate  or  fortune.  It  is  so  interpreted  t)y  Philips, 
in  his  World  of  Words.  And  we  find  it  most  frequently 
used  in  this  sense  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contempora- 
ries. 

6  Frontier  is  said  anciently  to  have  meant  forehead, 
to  prove  which  the  following  quotation  has  been  ad- 
duced from  Stubbe's  jinatomt/  of  .Abuses  :  '  Then  on 
the  edges  of  their  bolster'd  hair,  which  slandeth  ousted 
round  their  frontiTs,  and  hangeth  over  their  brow.' 
Mr.  Nares  has  justly  observed,  tnat  'this  does  not  seem 
to  explain  the  above  j>assage,  "  The  moody /ur^Afrtrf  of 
a  servant  bniw,"  is  not  sense.'  Surely  it  may  be  beuer 
Inicrpretcd  'the  mi>ody  or  threatening  outieork ;''  in 
whlr.li  sens*  frontier  U  uj^d  In  Act  ii.  Sc  3. 


Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  is  deliver'd  to  your  majesty  : 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  son. 

Hot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners, 
But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  famt,  leaning  u]>on  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dress'd, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom  ;  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest  home  i' 
tie  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner : 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,'  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again  ; — 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  caime  there. 
Took  it  in  snuff:' — and  still  he  smil'd,  and  talk'd; 
And,  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by. 
He  call'd  them — untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 
To  bring  a  slovenly  imnandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  question'd  me  ;  among  the  rest  demanded 
My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 
I  then,  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold, 
To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjav,'" 
Out  of  my  grieP'  and  my  impatience, 
Answer'J  negleciingly,  I  know  not  what : 
He  should,  or  he  should  not ; — for  he  made  me  mad. 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman. 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds   (God  save  the 

mark ! ) 
And  telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti,  for  an  inward  bruise  ;'* 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was. 
That  villanous  ssut-petre  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  ot  the  harmless  earth 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy'd 
So  cowardly  ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  gtms. 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 
This  bald  unjointed,  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  answer'd  indirectly  as  I  said  ; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  ibr  an  accusation. 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty. 
Blunt.   The  circumstance  considered,  good  mj 

lord. 
Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  had  said. 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place. 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  re-told. 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach 
What  then  he  said,  so  he  unsav  it  nOw. 

K.  Hen,  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners  ; 
But  with  proviso,  and  exception, — 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  straight 
His  brother-^n-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer;'* 


7  To  completely  understand  this  simile  the  reader 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  courtier's  l>eard,  according 
to  the  fashion  in  the  poet's  time,  would  not  be  closely 
shaved,  but  shorn  or  trimmed,  and  would  tlierefura 
show  like  a  stubble  land  new  reap'd. 

8  A  box  perforated  with  small  holes,  for  carrying 
perfumes  ;  quasi  pounced-box. 

9  Took  it  in  snuff  means  no  mora  than  snuffed  it  up, 
but  there  is  a  quibble  on  the  phrase,  which  was  equiva- 
lent to  taking  huff  at  it,  in  familiar  modern  speech  :  to 
be  angry,  to  take  offence  ;  '  7b  take  in  snuffe,  Pigliar 
orabra,  Pigliar  in  mala  parte.' — T\>rriano. 

10  A  popinjay  or  popingay  is  a  parrot, 

11  i.e.  pioin,  dolor  ventris  is  rendered  beOy  .grief  it 
the  old  dictionaries. 

13  So  in  Sir  T.  Overburie's  Characters,  1618  [An  Or- 
dinarie  Fencer,]  '  his  wounds  are  seldom  skin-deepe  ; 
for  an  imeard-bruise  lambstonea  and  sweete  breads  are 
his  only  spermaceti.^ 

13  Shakspeare  has  fallen  into  some  contradictions 
with  regard  to  this  Lord  Mortimer.  Before  he  makes 
his  personal  eppearance  in  the  play,  he  is  repeatedly 
spoken  of  as  Hi*spur's  brother -in-law.  In  Act  II.  Lady 
Percy  expressly  calls  him  her  brother  Mortimer.  And 
yet  when  he  enters  in  the  third  Act,  he  calls  Lady  Per- 
cy his  aunt,  which  in  faa  she  was  and  tM  his  sistw. 
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Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 
The  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  the  great  magician,  danin'd  Giendower ; 
Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married.     Shall  our  coffers  then 
Be  emptied,  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treason  ?  and  indent'  with  fears. 
When  they  nave  lost  and  forfeited  themselves  ? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve  ; 
For  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  firiend. 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer ! 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege. 
But  by  the  chance  of  war  ; — To  prove  that  true. 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those  wounds, 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took, 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  baiik, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound*  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Giendower : 
Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  they 

drink, 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood  ; 
Who,  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds. 
And  hid  his  crisp^  head  in  the  hollow  bank. 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiani  combatants. 
Never  did  bare*  and  rotten  policy 
Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds ; 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 
Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly  : 
Then  let  him  not  be  slander'd  with  revolt. 

if.  Hen.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost 
belie  him  ; 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Giendower  ; 
I  tell  thee, 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone. 
As  Owen  Giendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  thou  not  asham'd  7  But,  sirrali,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer  : 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  means. 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  you. — My  Lord  Northumberland, 
We  license  your  departure  with  your  son  : — 
Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you'll  hear  of  it. 

[Exeunt  Kino  Herry,  Blunt,  and  TVain. 

Hot.  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them ; — I  will  after  straight, 
And  tell  him  so  ;  for  I  will  ease  my  heart, 
Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head. 

I^oriL  What,  drunk  with  choler  ?  stay,  and  pause 
awhile  ; 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Re-enter  Worcester. 

Hot.  Speak  of  Mortimer  ? 

*  Zounds,  I  will  speak  of  him  ;  and  let  my  soul 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him  : 
Yea,  on  his  part,  I'll  empty  all  these  veins. 
And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'  the  dust, 
But  I  will  lift  the  do\vn-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  i'  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king. 
As  this  ingrate  and  canker'd  Bolingbroke. 


This  inconsistency  may  be  accounted  for  as  follows  ;  it 
appears  from  Dugdale  and  Sandford's  account  of  the 
Monlmer  family,  that  there  were  two  of  them  taken  pri- 
soners at  different  times  by  Giendower,  each  of  them 
bearing  the  name  of  Edmund ;  one  bein?  Edmund, 
earl  of  March,  nephew  to  Lady  Percy,  and  the  proper 
Mortimer  of  this  play  ;  the  other  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer, 
uncle  to  the  former,  and  brother  to  iMdy  Percy.  The 
poet  has  confounded  the  two  persons. 

1  To  indent  with  fears  is  to  enter  into  compact  teith 
cowards.  '  To  make  a  covenant  or  to  indent  with  one 
Paciscor.' — Baret. 

3  Shakspeare  uses  confound  tor  spending  or  losing 
time. 

3  Crisp  is  curled.    Thus  in  Kyd's  Cornelia,  1596: — 
'  O  beauteous  Tyber,  with  thine  easy  streams 
That  glide  as  smoothly  as  a  Parthian  shaft, 
Turn  not  thy  crispy  tides,  like  tUver  eurla. 
Back  to  thy  grass-i^een  banks  to  weloctne  us.' 

4  Some  of  tn^  quarto  copies  rea£  ban. 


North,  Brother,  the  king  hath  made  your  nephew 
mad.  {To  Worcester. 

Wor.  Who  struck  this  heat  up,  after  I  was  gone  ? 

Hot.  He  will,  forsooth,  have  all  my  prisoners  ; 
And  when  I  urg'd  the  ransom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  look'd  pale; 
And  on  my  face  he  tum'd  an  eye  of  death, 
Trembling  even  at  the  name  of^Mortimer. 

Wor.  I    cannot  blame  him :    Was  he  not  pro« 
claim'd. 
By  Richard  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ?' 

North.  He  was  ;  I  heard  the  proclamation  : 
And  then  it  was,  when  the  unhappy  king 
(Whose  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon!)  did  set  forth 
IJpon  his  Irish  expedition.; 
From  whence  he,  intercepted,  did  return 
To  be  depos'd,  and  shortly,  murdered. 

Wor.  And  for  whose  death,  we  in  the  world's 
wide  mouth 
Live  scandaliz'd.  and  foully  spoken  of. 

Hot  But,  soft,  I  pray  you ;  Did  Bang  RjcbArH 
then 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  ? 

North.  He  did  ;  myself  did  hear  it. 

Hot.  Nay,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin  kin^^ 
That  wish'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  starv'd. 
But  shall  it  be,  that  you,— ^that  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man  : 
And,  for  his  sake,  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murd'rous  subornation, — shall  it  be. 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo  ; 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means. 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather  ?-• 
O,  pardon  me,  that  I  descend  so  low. 
To  show  the  line,  and  the  predicament^ 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king.-* 
Shall  it,  for  shame,  be  spoken  in  these  days, 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  lime  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power. 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalfl — 
As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it !   have  done,— 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,*  Bolingbroke  t 
And  shall  it,  in  more  shame,  be  further  spoken. 
That  you  are  fool'd,  discaraed,  and  shook  off 
By  him,  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent? 
No  ;  yet  time  serves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Your  banish'd  honours,  and  restore  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again  i 
Revenge  the  Jeering,  and  disdain'd'  contempt. 
Of  this  proud  king  ;  who  studies,  day  and  ught, 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you. 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  I  say, 

Wor.  Peace,  cousin,  say  no  more : 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book, 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous  ; 
As  full  of  peril,  and  advent'rous  spirit. 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear. 


5  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  was  declared 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown  in  138o  :  but  he  was  killed 
in  Ireland  in  1398.  The  person  who  was  proclaimed 
heir  apparent  by  Richard  11.  previous  to  hia  last  voyage 
to  Ireland,  was  Edmund  Mortimer,  son  of  Roger,  who 
was  then  but  seven  years  old  :  he  was  not  Lady  Percy's 
brother,  but  her  nephew.  He  was  the  undoubted  heir 
to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Richard.  Thomas 
Walsingham  asserts  that  he  married  a  daughter  of  Owen 
Giendower,  and  the  subsequent  historians  copied  him. 
Sandford  says  that  he  married  Anne  Stafford,  daughter 
of  Edmund  earl  of  Stafford.  Olendower's  daughter  was 
married  to  his  antagonist  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthven.  Ho- 
linshed  led  Shakspeare  into  the  error.  This  Edmund, 
who  is  the  Mortimer  of  the  present  play,  was  born  in 
1392,  and  consequently,  at  the  time  when  this  play  is 
supposed  to  commence,  was  little  more  than  ten  ytars 
old.    The  prince  of  Wales  was  not  fifteen. 

6  The  canker-rose  is  the  dog-rose,  the  Vfower  oj  the 
Cynosbaion.  So  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing : — '  yad 
rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  »  rose  in  his  gf    %•' 

7  i.  e.  disdainful. 
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Hot.  If  he  fall  in,  good  night :— or  sink  or  ^wim ; 
Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west. 
So  honour  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south. 
And  let  them  grapple : — O  !  the  blood  more  stira, 
To  rouse  a  lion,  than  to  start  a  hare. 

North.  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Hot.  By  heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap. 
To  pluck  Iiright  honour  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon  ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep,' 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks  ; 
So  he,  that  aoth  redeem  her  thence,  might  wear, 
Without  corrival,  all  her  dignities  : 
But  out  upon  this  half-fa<fd  fellowship!' 

Wor.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures*  here. 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend. — 
Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  a  while. 

Hot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor.  Those  same  noble  Scots, 

That  are  your  prisoners. 

Hot.  I'll  keep  them  all ; 

By  heaven,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not : 
ril  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Wor.  You  start  away, 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes.— 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 

Hot.  Nay,  I  will ;  that's  flat  :— 

He  said,  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer  ; 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer; 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  sisleep. 
And  in  his  ear  Fll  holla — ^Mortimer ! 
Nay, 

I'll  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him. 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Wor.  Hear  you, 

Cousin ;   a  word. 

Hot.  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy,* 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke  : 
And     that    same    sword-and-buckler*    prince    of 

Wales,— 
But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not. 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 
I'd  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of  ale.* 

Wor.  Farewell,  kinsman  !  I  will  talk  to  you. 
When  you  are  better  temper'd  to  attend. 

NorUi.  Why,  what  a  wasp-tongue'  and  impatient 
fool 
Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood ; 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  7 


1  Warburtnn  observes  that  Euripides  has  put  the 
same  sentiment  into  tlie  mouth  of  Etcocles : — '  I  will  not, 
mailam,  disguixe  my  l)iou?iits  ;  I  would  scale  heaven, 
I  would  descend  to  the  very  entrails  of  the  earth,  if  so  lie 
that  by  ttiat  price  I  could  obtain  a  kingdom.'  Johnson 
says,  '  Though  I  am  far  from  condemning  this  spcecli, 
with  Gildon  and  Theobald,  as  absolute  madness,  yet  I 
cannot  find  in  It  that  profundity  of  reflectiou,  and  beauty 
of  allegory,  which  Warburton  endeavoured  to  display. 
This  saliy  of  Hotspur  may  be,  I  think,  8ot>erly  and  ra- 
tionally vindicated  as  the  violent  eruption  of  a  mind  in- 
flated with  ambition  and  fired  with  resentment ;  as  the 
boasted  clamour  of  a  man  able  to  do  much,  and  eager 
to  do  more:  as  the  dark  expression  of  indetermined 
thoughts.  The  passage  from  Euripides  is  surely  not 
allegorical ;  yot  it  is  prcxiucedj  and  properly,  as  paral- 
lel.'— In  the  Knight  otthe  Burmng  Pestle,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  have  put  this  rant  into  the  mouth  of  Ralph  the 
apprentice,  who,  like  Bottom,  appears  to  be  fond  of 
acting  parts  to  tear  a  eat  in, 

3  Half-faeed,  which  has  puzzled  the  commentators, 
seems  here  meant  to  convey  a  contemptuous  idea  of 
something  imperfect.  As  in  Nnshe's  Afwlogy  of  Pierce 
Pennilesse : — '  With  all  other  ends  of  your  half-faced 
English.' 

9  Shanes  created  by  his  imagination. 

4  To  uffy  was  sometiroos  used  in  the  sense  of  to  re> 
noitnce,  reject,  refute,  by  Shakspeare  and  his  cotem- 
porarles. 

a  '  Sword  tMid  fmrkler  prince}  is  here  used  as  a  term 
of  contempc  The  followlnir  extracts  will  help  us  to  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  epithet :— '  This  field,  commonly 


HoL  Why,  look  yon,  I  am  whipp'd  and  «coarg'd 
with  rods, 
Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 
In  Richard's  time, — ^What  do  you  call  the  place  ?— 
A  plague  upon't ! — it  is  in  Gloucestershire  ; — 
'Twas  where  the  mad-cap  duke  his  uncle  kept : 
His  uncle  York ; — where  I  first  bow'd  my  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 
When  you  and  he  came  back  from  Ravensparg. 

North.  At  Berkley  castle. 

Hot.  You  say  true  : 

Why,  what  a  candy'  deal  of  courtesy 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proiSer  me ! 
Look, — when  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age. 
And — gentU  Harry  Percy, — and,  Idnd  etmtin, — 

O,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners  ! God  fbrgire 

me  ! 

Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale,  for  I  have  done. 

Wor.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to't  again ; 
We'll  stay  your  leisure. 

Hot.  I  have  done,  i'faith. 

War.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish  prisoners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ransom  straight. 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland ;  which,  for  divers  reasons, 
Wliich  I  shall  send  you  written, — be  assur'd. 
Will  easily  be  granted. — You,  my  lord, — 

[To  NoHTRCMBERLAirD. 

Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employed, — 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  bek>T*d, 
The  archbishop. 

Hot.  Of  York,  is't  not  ? 

Wor.  True  :  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  Lord  Scroop. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation,' 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down  ; 
And  only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  on. 

HoL  I  smell  it ;  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well. 

North.  Before  the  game's  a-foot,  thoa  still  let'st 
Blip." 

Hot.  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  a  noble  plot : — 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York,— - 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha  7 

VFor.  And  so  they  shall. 

Hot.  In  faith|  it  is  ezceedinfly  well  aiin'd. 

Wor.  And  'tis  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed, 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head  ;" 
For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can. 
The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt  ;'* 
And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied, 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  home. 


railed  West  Smitlifield,  was  for  many  years  called  Raf- 
flan's  Hall,  by  reason  h  was  the  usual  place  for  frayea 
and  common' fighting,  during  the  lime  that  sword  and 
bucklers  were  in  use  ;  when  every  aertrinr  man,  tmxa 
the  base  to  the  ticst,  carried  a  buckler  at  his  back,  wliich 
hung  by  the  hilt  or  pomel  of  his  ntord.' — 5Caire'«  Smr- 
vey  of  London. 

6  This  is  said  in  allusion  to  low  pot-house  company, 
with  which  the  prince  associated. 

7  The  first  quarto,  1598,  reads  VHup-»tung,  which 
Stcevens  thought  the  true  reading.  The  quarto  of  IMO 
reads  wa.tp.tongue,  which  Maione  strenuously  contends 
for;  and  I  think  with  Mr.  Nares  that  he  is  right  'He 
who  is  stung  by  wasps  has  a  real  cause  for  impaUenc*  : 
but  icaspith,  which  is  often  used  by  Shakspeare,  is  p*. 
tulant  from  temper;  and  teaap-longue  therefore  very 
naturally  moans  pelulant-ton^f»e,yrhkh  was  exaoclT 
the  accusation  meant  to  be  urged.'  The  folio  altered  it 
unnecessarily  to  irasp-longiinL 

8  i.  e.  '  what  a  deal  of  caindy  courtesy. 

9  Conjecture. 

10  This  phraae  is  taken  fh>m  hundng.  To  Ut  tb'p  is 
to  loote  a  greyhound. 

11  A  body  of  forces. 

13  This  is  a  natural  description  of  the  state  of  mind 
between  thoae  that  have  conferred,  and  those  that  have 
received  obligations  too  great  to  he  satisfied.  That 
this  would  be  "the  event  of  Northumberlatid's  disloyalty 
was  predicted  by  King  Richard  in  the  former  play 
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And  8ee  already,  how  he  doth  begin 

To  make  us  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hoi.   He  does,  he  does ;.  we'll  be  reveng'd  on 
him. 

War.  Cousin,*  farewell : — No  further  go  in  this. 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 
When  time  is  ripe  (which  will  be  suddenly,) 
I'll  steal  to  Glendower,  and  Lord  Mortimer  ; 
Where  you  and  Douglas,  and  our  powers  at  once 
jTAs  I  will  fashion  it,)  shall  happily  meet. 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms, 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

North.  Farewell,  good  brother  : — we  shsJl  thrive, 
I  trust. 

Hot.  Uncle,  adieu : — O,  let  the  hours  be  short. 
Till  fields,    and   blows,  and    groans   applaud   our 
sport !  [Exeunt. 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.    Rochester.    An  Inn  Yard.    Enter  a 
Carrier,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 

1  Car.  Heigh  ho !  An't  be  not  four  by  the  day, 
rU  be  hanged :  Charles'  wain*  is  over  the  new 
chimney,  and  yet  our  horse  not  packed.  What, 
ostler ! 

Ost.  [fVithin.]  Anon,  anon. 

1  Car.  I  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle,  put 
a  few  flocks  in  the  point :  the  poor  jade  is  wrung 
in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess.' 

Enter  another  Carrier. 

2  Car.  Pease  and  beans  are  as  dank*  here  as  a 
dog,  and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the 
hots  :'  this  house  is  turned  upside  down,  since 
Robin  ostler  died. 

1  Car.  Poor  fellow!  never  joyed  since  the  price 
of  oats  rose  ;  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  Car.  I  think,  this  be  the  most  villainous  house 
in  all  London  road  for  fleas :  I  am  stung  like  a 
tench.^ 

1  Car.  Like  a  tench  ?  by  the  mass,  there  is  ne'er 
a  king  in  Christendom  could  be  better  bit  than  I 
have  been  since  the  first  cock. 

2  Car.  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  jorden, 
and  then  we  leak  in  your  chimney  ;  and  your  cham- 
ber-lie breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 

1  Car.  What,  ostler !  come  away  and  be  hanged, 
come  away. 

2  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  ra- 
ses' of  ginger,  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing 
Cross. 

1   Car.  'Odsbody  !  the  turkeys  in  my  pannier  are 


1  This  was  a  common  address  in  Shakspeare's  time 
to  nephews,  nieces,  and  grand-children.  See  Holinshed, 
passim.    Hotspur  was  Worcester's  nephew. 

2  Charles'  wain  was  the  vulgar  name  for  the  constel- 
lation called  the  great  bear.  It  is  a  corruption  of  Charles 
or  ChurVs  wain.  Chorl  is  frequently  used  for  a  coun- 
tryman in  old  books,  from  the  Saxon  ceorl. 

3  '  Out  of  all  cess''  is  '  out  of  all  measure.'  Excess- 
ively, prater modum.  To  cess,  or  assess,  was  to  num- 
ber, muster,  value,  measure,  or  appraise. 

4  Dank  is  moist,  wet,  and  consequently  mouldy. 

5  Bats  are  worms  j  a  disease  to  which  horses  are 
very  subject. 

6  Dr.  Farmer  thought  teiich  a  mistake  for  trout ;  pro- 
bably alluding  to  the  red  spots  with  which  the  trout  is 
covered,  having  some  resemblance  to  the  spots  on  the 
Bkin  of  a  flea-bitten  person. 

7  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Hollaiid's  translation 
of  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  b.  ix.  c.  xlvii.  that  anciently  fishes 
were  supposed  to  be  infested  with  fleas.  '  Last  of  all 
■ome  fishes  there  be  which  of  themselves  are  given  to 
breed  Jleas  and  lice  ;  among  which  the  chalcis,  a  kind 
of  turgot,  is  one.'  Mason  suggests  that  '  breeds  fleas 
as  fast  as  a  loach  breeds  loaches,'  may  be  the  meaning 
of  the  passage  ;  the  loach  being  reckoned  a  peculiarly 
prolific  fish. 

8  The  commentators  have  puzzled  themselves  and 
their  readers  about  this  word  razes  :  Theobald  asserts 
that  a  raze  is  the  Indian  term  for  a  bale.  I  have  some- 
where seen  the  word  used  for  a.fraile,  or  little  rush  bas- 

<  ket,  such  as  figs,  raisins,  &c.  are  usually  packed  in ; 
but  I  cannot  now  recall  the  book  to  memory  in  which  it  I 


quite  starved.' — What,  ostler  ! — A  plague  on  thee ! 
hast  thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head  ?  canst  not  hear  ? 
An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the 
pate  of  thee,  I  am  a  very  villain. — Come,  and  bo 
nang'd  : — Hast  no  faith  in  thee  ? 

Enter  Gadshill.'" 

Gads.  Good  morrow,  carriers.     What's  o'clock  ? 
1    Car.  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 
Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see  my 
gelding  in  the  stable. 

1  Car.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  ye ;  I  know  a  trie 
worth  two  of  that,  i'faith. 

Gads.  I  pr'ytliee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Car.  Ay,  when  ?  canst  tell  ? — Lend  me  thy 
lantern,  quoth  a  ? — marry,  I'll  see  thee  hanged  first. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean  to 
come  to  London  ? 

2  Car.  Time  enough  to  eo  to  bed  with  a  candle, 
I  warrant  thee. — Come,  neighbour  Mugs,  we'll  csJl 
up  the  gentlemen  ;  they  will  along  with  company, 
for  they  nave  great  charge.  [Exeunt  Carriers. 

Gads.  What,  ho  !  chamberlain  ! 

Cham.  [TVititin,]  At  hand,  quoth  pick-purse." 

Gads.  That's  even  as  fair  as — at  hand,  quoth  the 
chamberlain  :  for  thou  variest  no  more  from  picking 
of  purses,  than  giving  direction  doth  from  labour- 
ing  ;  thou  lay 'st  the  plot  how.'* 

Enter  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  master  Gadshill.  It  holds 
current,  that  I  told  you  yesternight  :  There's  a 
franklin"  in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three 
hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold :  I  heard  him  tell  it 
to  one  of  his  company,  last  night  at  supper  ;  a 
kind  of  auditor  ;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge 
too,  God  knows  what.  They  are  up  already,  and 
call  for  eggs  and  butter  :  They  will  away  presently. 

Gads.  SiiTah,  if  they  meet  not  with  Saint  Nicho- 
las' clerks,'*  I'll  give  thee  this  neck. 

Cham.  No,  I'll  none  of  it :  I  pr'ythee,  keep  that 
for  the  hangman  ;  for,  I  know,  thou  worship'st  Saint 
Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of  falsehood  may. 

Gads.  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman  ? 
if  I  hang,  I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows :  for,  if  I 
hang,  old  Sir  John  hangs  with  me  ;  and,  thou  know- 
est,  he's  no  starveling.  Tut !  there  are  other  Tro- 
jans that  thou  dreamest  not  of,  the  which,  for  sport 
sake,  are  content  to  do  the  profession  some  grace  ; 
that  would,  if  matters  should  be  looked  into,  for 
their  own  credit  sake,  make  all  whole.  I  am  joined 
with  no  foot  land-rakers,"  no  long-staff,  sixpenny 
strikers;'^  none  of  these  mad,  mustachio,  purple- 


occurred.  Such  a  package  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
meant  than  a  bale.  The  poet  perhaps  intended  to  mark 
the  petty  importance  of  the  carrier's  business. 

9  This  is  one  of  the  poet's  anachronisms.  Turkeys 
were  not  brought  into  England  tmtil  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII. 

10  Gadshill  has  his  name  from  a  place  on  the  Kentish 
Road,  where  robberies  were  very  frequent.  A  curious 
narrative  of  a  gang,  who  appear  to  have  infested  that 
neighbourhood  in  1590,  is  printed  from  a  MS.  paper  of 
Sir  Roger  Manwood's  in  Boswell's  Shakspeare,  vol. 
xvi.  p.  431. 

11  This  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  frequently  used  in  old 
plays. 

12  Thus  in  the  life  and  death  of  Gamaliel  Ratsey, 

1605  : —  ' he  dealt  with  the  chamberlaine  of  the 

house,  to  learn  which  way  they  went  in  the  morning, 
which  the  chamberlaiiie  performed  accordingly,  and 
that  with  great  care  and  diligence,  for  he  knew  he 
should  partake  of  their  fortunes  if  they  sped.' 

13  A  freeholder  or  yeoman,  a  man  above  a  vassal  or 
villain,  but  not  a  gentleman.  This  was  the  Franklm  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth.  In  earlier  times  he  was  a  person 
of  much  more  dignity.  See  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  333, 
and  Mr.  Tyrwhiu's  note  upon  it. 

14  In  a  note  on  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Act 
iii.  Sc.  1,  is  an  account  of  the  origin  of  this  expression 
as  applied  to  scholars  ;  and  as  Nicholas  or  old  Nick  is  a 
cant  name  for  the  devil,  so  thieves  are  equlvecallr  caU> 
ed  Saint  Nicholas'  clerks. 

15  Footpads. 

16  A  striker  was  a  thiaf. 
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hued  malt-worms :  but  with  nobility,  and  tranquil- 
lity ;  burgomasters,  and  great  oneyers;'  such  as 
can  hold  m  ;  such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speak, 
and  speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than 
pray  :  And  yet  I  lie  ;  for  they  pray  continually  to 
their  saint,  tne  commonwealth  ;  or,  rather,  not  pray 
to  her,  but  prey  on  her  :  for  they  ride  up  and  clown 
on  her,  and  make  her  their  boots.* 

Cham.  What,  the  commonwealth  their  boots? 
will  she  hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ? 

Gads.  She  will,  she  will ;  justice  hath  liquored 
her.'  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,*  cock-sure ;  we 
have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,  we  walk  invisible. 

Cham.*  Nay,  by  my  faith,  I  think  you  are  more 
beholden  to  the  night,  than  to  fern-seed,'  for  your 
walking  invisible. 

Gads.  Give  me  thy  hand  :  thou  shalt  have  a  share 
of  our  purchase,'  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

Cham.  I^ay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a 
false  thief. 

Gad*.  Go  to ;  Homo  is  a  common  name  to  all 
men.  Bid  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the 
stable.    Farewell,  you  muddy  knave.  [Exeutit. 

SCENE  n.  The  Road  by  Gadshill.  Enter  Pkince 

Henrt,  and  Poiirs  ;  Bakdolph  and  Peto,  at 

tome  distance. 

Poins.  Come,  shelter,  shelter :  I  have  removed 
Falstaffs  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a  gummed  velvet.^ 

p.  Hen.  Stand  close. 

Enter  FALSTArr. 

Fal.  Poins !  Poins,  and  be  hanged  !  Poins  ! 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-kidney ed  rascal ;  What  a 
brawling  dost  thou  keep  ? 

Fal.  Where's  Poins,  Hal  7 

P.  Hen-  He  is  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 
I'll  go  seek  him.  [Pretend*  to  seek  Poma. 

KaL  I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thiePs  com- 
pany :  the  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse,  and  tied 
pim  I  know  not  where.  If  I  travel  but  four  foot  hv 
the  squire'  further  afoot,  I  shall  break  my  wind. 
Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death  for  alt 
this,  if  I  'scape  hanging  for  killing  that  rogue.  I 
have  forsworn  his  company  hourly,  any  time  this 
two-and-twenty  years,  and  yet  I  am  bewitched  with 
the  rogue's  company.  If  iho  rascal  have  not  given 
roe  medicines*  to  make  me  love  him,  I'll  be  hang'd  ; 
it  could  not  be  else ;  I  have  drunk  medicines. — 
Poins  ! — Hal !  — a  plague  upon  you  both ! — Bar- 
dolph! — Peto! — I'll  starve,  ere  fll  rob  a  foot  fur- 
ther. An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  lo 
turn  true  man,  and  leave  these  rogues,  I  am  the 
veriest  varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth.  Eight 
3rards  of  uneven  ground,  is  threescore  and  ten  miles 
afoot  with  me  ;  and  llie  stony-hearted  villains  know 
it  well  enough  :  A  plague  upon't,  when  thieves  can- 
not be  true  to  one  another  !  J  T%«y  xoMstle.]  Whew  ! 
— A  plague  upon  you  all !  Give  me  my  horse,  you 
rogues  ;  give  me  my  horse,  and  be  hang'd, 


1  Some  of  the  commentators  have  been  at  ereat  pains 
to  conjecture  what  class  of  persona  were  raeaiit  by  great 
oneyiTS.  One  propoeed  to  reaJ  monei/er*  ;  another  myn- 
heers ;  and  Alalone  coins  a  word,  onyers,  which  he 
says  may  mean  a  public  accmmtant,  from  the  term 
o.ni,  used  in  the  exchequer.  The  ludicrous  nature  of 
the  appellalions  which  Gadshill  bestows  upon  his  asso- 
dates  might  have  sufficiently  shown  them  that  such  at- 
tempts must  be  fiilile  ;  '  nobility  and  tranquillity,  bur- 
gomasters and  great  oneyers.^  Johnson  has  judiciously 
explained  iu  '  Gadshill  telU  the  chambcrlaiii  that  he  is 
joined  with  no  mean  wretches,  but  with  "  bureomasiers 
and  great  ones,"  or,  as  he  terms  them  in  merriment  by 
a  cant  termination,  great  one-y-era,  or  great  one-eers, 
as  we  say  privateer,  auctioneer,  cireuiteer.'' 

'i  A  quibble  upon  boots  and  booty.  Boot  is  projit, 
adt>antage. 

9  Alluding  to  hoots  in  the  preceiling  passage.  In  the 
Merry  Wivesof  Windsor,  Falstaflf says  :— '  "They  would 
melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by  drop,  and  lii/uor  fisher- 
men's boots  with  me.' 

4  .^8  i;i  a  castle  was  a  proverbial  phrase  for  security. 
Steven*  has  ad<luced  Mvera]  examples  of  Its  use  in  co- 
temporary  wriicra. 


P.  Hen.  Peace, ye  fat-guts!  lie  down;  l«yth.i« 
ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou  canst  heur 
the  tread  of  travellers. 

Fal.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lif)  me  up  anin, 
being  down  ?  'Sblood,  I'll  not  bear  mine  own  nesh 
so  far  afoot  again,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  ex- 
chequer. What  a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt'"  me  thus  7 

P.  Hen.  Thou  liest,  thou  art  not  colted,  thou  art 
uncolted. 

FaU  I  pr'ylhee,  good  Prince  Hal,  help  me  to  my 
horse  t  good  king's  son. 

p.  Hen.  Out,  you  rogue  !  shall  I  be  your  ostler ! 

Fal.  Go,  hang  th3rself  in  thy  own  heir-apparent 
garters !  If  I  be  ta'en,  I'll  peach  for  this.  An  I 
have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  sung  to  filthy 
tunes,  let  a  cup  of  sack  be  my  poison :  When  a  jest 
is  so  forward,  and  afoot  too, — I  hate  it. 

Enter  Gadsbjll. 
Gads.  Stand. 

Fal.  So  I  do,  against  my  will. 
Point,  O,  'tis  our  setter :  I  know  his  Toice. 

Enter  Babdolpb, 

Bard.  What  news? 

Gads.  Case  ye,  case  ye  ;  on  with  your  yn»an\ 
there's  money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  Ull ; 
'tis  going  to  the  king's  exchequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue  ;  'tis  going  to  the  kins'* 
tavern. 

Gads.  There's  enough  to  make  us  alL 

Fal.  To  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Sirs,  you  four  shall  front  them  in  the 
narrow  lane  :  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk  lower :  if 
they  'scape  from  your  encounter,  they  light  (m  UK, 

Peto.  How  many  be  there  of  them  / 

Gad*.  Some  eight,  or  ten. 

Fal.  Zounds !  will  they  not  rob  us  7 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  coward.  Sir  John  Paunch  ? 

FaL  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  yoar 
grandfather  :  but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Poins.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind  the 
hedge ;  when  thou  needest  him,  there  thou  shalt 
find  him.     Farewell,  and  stand  fast. 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should  be 
banged. 

F.  Hen.  Ned,  where  are  our  disguises  7 

Point.  Here,  hard  by  ;  stand  close. 

(Exe%tntV.  Hew.  and  Poiifs. 

Fal.  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his  dole," 
say  I J  every  man  to  his  business. 

Enter  Travellers. 

I  yVov.  Come,  neighbour:  the  boy  shall  lead 
our  horses  down  the  hill :  we'll  walk  afoot  a  while, 
and  ease  our  legs. 

Thieves.  Stand. 

Trav.  Jesu  bless  us  ! 

Fal.  Strike  :  down  with  them  ;  cut  the  villains' 
throats  :    Ah !    whoreson    caterpillars  !   bacon-fed 


6  Fern-seed  WK3  supposed  to  have  the  power  or  ren- 
dering persons  invisible:  the  seed  or  Tern  is  itself  invisi- 
ble ;  therefore  to  find  it  was  a  magic  operation,  and  in  the 
use  it  was  supposed  to  communicate  it?  own  property. 

6  Purchase  was  ancienilv  understood  in  the  sense  ol 
gain,  profit,  whether  legally  or  illegally  ohtainetl.  Tlie 
commentators  are  wrong'  in  saying  that  it  meant  stolen 
goods. 

7  This  allusion  we  often  meet  with  in  the  old  come- 
dies. Thus  in  The  Maleconient,  1804:— 'I'll  come 
among  you,  like  gum  into  taffata,  to  fret,  fr^t.'  Velvet 
and  taflata  wern  sometinies  stiffened  with  gum  ;  biu  the 
consequence  wns,  that  th«  stuff  being  thus  hardened, 
quickly  rubbed  and  fretted  itself  out 

8  i.  e.  the  square  or  measure.  A  carpenter's  rule 
was  called  a  square  ;  from  esquierrt,  Fr. 

0  Alluding  to  the  vulgar  nouoii  of  loee-powders. 

10  To  roll  ia  to  trick,  fool,  or  deceive  ;  perhaps  from 
the  wild  tricks  of  a  colt. 

11  i.  e.  behialot  or  portion  haprriness.  This  prover 
bial  phrase  has  l>een  alreadv  explained  in  the  note*  oq 
The  Merry  Wires  of  Winibor,  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  and  Winisr%  Tale. 
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knavea!  they  hate  us  youth:  down  with  them; 
fleece  them. 

1  TVflw.  O,  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours, 
for  ever. 

Fal.  Hang  ye,  gorbellied'  knaves;  Are  ye  un- 
done? No,  ye  fat  chuffs;^  I  would,  your  store 
were  here  !  On,  bacons,  on !  What,  ye  knaves  ? 
young  men  must  live :  You  are  grand-jurors  are 
ye?  We'll  jure  ye,  i'faith. 

[Exeunt  Fal.  ^c.  driving  the  Travellers  out. 

Re-enter  Prince  Henrf  and  Poms. 
P.  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true'  men  : 
Now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  mer- 
rily to  London,  it  would  be  argument*  for  a  week, 
laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  gooci  jest  for  ever. 
Point.  Stand  close,  I  hear  them  coming. 

Re-enter  Thieves. 
Fal.  Come,  my  masters,  let  us  share,  and  then  to 
horse  before  day.  An  the  prince  and  Poins  be  not 
two  arrant  cowards,  there's  no  equity  stirring : 
there's  no  more  valour  in  that  Poins,  than  in  a  wud 
duck. 

P.  Hen.  Your  money.      [Rushing  out  upon  them. 
Poins.  Villains. 

uis  they  are  sharing,  the  Prince  and  Poins 
set  upon  them.     Falstaff,  after  a  blow 
or  two,  and  the  rest,  run    away,  leaving 
the  booty  behind  them. 
P.  Hen.  Got  with  much  ease.     Now  merrily  to 
horse  : 
The  thieves  are  scatter'd,  and  possess'd  with  fear 
(^     So  strongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other ; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
■Away,  good  Ned.     Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along  : 
Wer't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him. 

Poins.  How  the  rogue  roar'd !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     Warkworth.     A  Room  in  the  CasUe. 
Enter  Hotspur,  reading  a  Letter.^ 

But,  for  my  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be  well 

contented  to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I  bear  your 
house. — He  could  be  contented, — Why  is  he  not, 
then  ?  In  respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our  house  : 
— he  shows  in  this,  he  loves  his  own  barn  better 
than  he  loves  our  house.  Let  me  see  some  more. 
The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangerous; — ^Why, 
that's  certain  ;  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to 
sleep,  to  drink !  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of 
this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safety. 
The  purpose  you  uridertake  is  dangerous  ;  the  friends 
you  have  named,  uncertain  ;  the  time  itself  unsorted  ; 
and  your  whole  plot  too  light,  for  the  counterpoise  <f  so 
great  an  opposition. — Say  you  so,  say  you  so?  I 
say  unto  you  againjvou  are  a  shallow,  cowardly 
hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a  lack-brain  is  this  ?  By 
the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid ; 
our  friends  true  and  constant:  a  good  plot,  good 
friends,  and  full  of  expectation  :  an  excellent  plot, 
very  good  friends.  What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  is 
this  ?  Why,  my  lord  of  York*  commends  the  plot, 
and  the  general  course  of  the  action.  'Zounds,  an 
I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with 
his  lady's  fan.'     Is  there  not  my  father,  my  uncle, 

1  Gorbellied  is  big.paunched,  corpulent. 

2  A  term  of  reproach  usually  applied  to  avaricious  old 
citizens.  It  is  of  uncertain  derivation.  Cotgrave  inter- 
prets '  Un  gros  Tnarroufle,  a  big  cat ;  also  an  ouglie 
fuske  or  clusterfist ;  also  a  rich  churl  or  fat  chtffe.' 

3  True  for  honest :  thus  opposing  the  true  men  to  the 
thieves. 

4  .Argument  is  subject  matter  for  conversation. 

5  This  letter  was  from  George  Dunbar,  Earl  of 
March,  in  Scotland. 

6  Richard  Scroop,  archbishop  of  York. 

7  See  uote  on  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  ii. 
Sc.  3. 

8  Shakspeare  either  mistook  the  name  of  Hotspur's 
wife  (which  was  not  Katlierine,  but  Elizabeth),  or  else 
designedly  changed  it,  out  of  the  remarkable  fondness 
he  seems  to  have  had  for  the  name  of  Kate.  Hall  and 
Holinshed  call  her  erroneously  Elinor. 

0  In  King  Richard  UI.  we  hav$  '  leaden  slumber  ■ 


and  myself?  Lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  lord  of 
York,  and  Owen  Glendower?  Is  there  not,  be- 
sides, the  Douglas  ?  Have  I  not  all  their  letters, 
to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month  : 
and  are  they  not,  some  of  them,  set  forward  already  f 
What  a  pagan  rascal  is  this  ?  an  infidel  ?  Ha  !  you 
shall  see  now,  in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold 
heart,  will  he  to  the  king,  and  lay  open  all  our  pro- 
ceedings. O,  I  could  divide  myself,  and  go  to  buf- 
fets, for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk  with  so 
honourable  an  action  !  Hans  him  !  let  him  tell  the 
king :  We  are  prepared  :  I  will  set  forward  to-night. 

ErUer  Ladv  Percy. 
How  now,  Kate  ?*  I  must  leave  you  within  these 
two  hours. 

Lady.  O  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone  ? 
For  what  offence  have  I,  this  fortnight,  been 
A  banish'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ?' 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth ; 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sit'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks  ; 
And  given  my  treasures,  and  my  rights  of  thee, 
To  thick-ey'd  musing,  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers,  I  by  thee  have  watch'd, 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars  : 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  the  bounding  steed  ; 
Cry,  Courage  ! — to  the  field  !     And  thou  hast  talk'd 
Of  sallies,  and  retires  ;'"  of  trenches,  tents, 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,"  parapets  ; 
Of  basilisks,'^  of  cannon,  culverin  ; 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain, 
Ana  all  the  'currents"  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war, 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep. 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late-disturbed  stream  : 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appear'd. 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  haste.    O,  what  portents 

are  these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 

Hot.  What,  ho !  is  Gilliams  with  the  packet  gone  ? 
Enter  Servant, 

Serv.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot.  Hath  Butler  brought  those  horses  from  the 
sheriff? 

Serv.  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 

Hot.  What  horse  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  1 

Serv.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot.  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. 

Well,  I  will  back  him  straight :  O  esperance  ! — '* 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot.  What  say'st  thou,  my  lady  ? 

Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hot.  Why,  my  horse,  my  love,  mv  horse. 

Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  apel 
A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen,' ' 
As  you  are  toss'd  with.     In  faith, 
I'll  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  will. 
I  fear,  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 


In  Virgil  'ferreus  somnas.'  Homer  terms  sleep  ftroren, 
or,  more  strictly,  copper. 

10  Retires  are  retreats. 

11  Frontiers  formerly  meant  not  only  the  bounds  of 
different  territories,  but  also  ihe  forts  built  along  or  near 
those  limits.  Thus  in  Ives's  Practice  of  Foniflcation, 
1589 : — '  A  forte  not  placed  where  it  were  needful,  might 
skantly  be  accounted  for  frontier.'  Florio  interprets 
'  frontiera,  afrontire  or  bounding  place  :  also  a  skonce, 
a  bastion,  a  defence,  a  trench,  or  block-house,  upon  or 
about  confines  or  borders.' 

12  Basilisks  are  a  species  of  ordnance,  probably  so 
named  from  the  imaginary  serpent  or  dragon,  with 
figures  of  which  it  was  ordinary  to  ornament  great  gun§, 

13  Occurrences. 

M  The  motto  of  the  Percy  family. 
IS  So  in  Cymbeline  we  have : — 

'  As  qnarrellous  as  the  weasel,' 
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FIRST  PAET  OP 


Act  n. 


About  his  title ;  and  hath  sent  for  you, 
To  line'  his  enterprise  :   But  if  you  go 

Hot.  So  far  afoot,  I  shall  be  weary,  love. 

Ijody.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  to  this  question  that  I  ask. 
In  faith,  I'll  breaik  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

Hot.  Away, 
Away,  you  trifler  ! — Love  ?  I  love  thee  not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate  :  this  is  no  world. 
To  play  with  mammets,^  and  to  tilt  with  lips  : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses,  and  crack'd  crowns. 
And  pass  them  current  too. — Gods  me,  my  horse  !— 
What  say'st  thou,  Kate  7  what  would'st  thou  have 
with  me  { 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me  ?  do  you  not  indeed  ? 
Well,  do  not  then  ;  for  since  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myself.     Do  ^ou  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  speak  m  jest,  or  no  ? 

H<A.  Come,  wilt  thou  see  me  ride  7 
And  when  I  am  o'  horseback,  I  will  swear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.     But  hark  you,  Kate  ; 
I  must  Qot  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout : 
Whither  I  must,  I  must ;  and,  to  conclude, 
This  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wise  ;  but  yet  no  further  wise, 
Than  iiarry  Percy's  wife  :  constant  you  are  ; 
But  yet  a  woman  :  and  for  secrecy, 
No  lady  closer  ;  for  I  well  believe, 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know; 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate ! 

X^y.  How  !  so  far  7 

Hot.  Not  an  inch  further.     But  hark  you,  Kate  7 
Whither  I  go.  thither  shall  you  go  too ; 
To-day  will  I  set  forth,  lo-morrow  you.— 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  7 

Lauiy.  It  must,  of  force, 

SCEN£;  FV.     Eastcheap.*     A  Room  in  the  Boar's 

Head  Tavern.    £rUer  Prince  Henry  and  Poms. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  pr'ythee,  come  out  of  that  fat  room, 
and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

Point.  Where  hast  been,  Hal  7 

P.  Hen.  With  three  or  four  loegerheads,  amongst 
three  or  four  score  hogsheads.  I  have  sounded  Uie 
very  base  string  of  humility.  Sirrah,  I  am  sworn 
brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers  ;  and  can  call  them 
all  by  their  Christian  names,  as — Tom,  Dick,  and 


Jack,  like  FalstafT;  but  a  Corinlhian,*  a  lad  ot  met- 
tle, a  good  boy, — by  the  Lord,  so  they  call  me  ;  and 
when  I  am  king  of  England,  I  shall  command  all  the 
good  lads  in  Eastcheap.  They  call— drinking  deep, 
dying  scarlet :  and  when  you  breathe  in  your  watering, 
they  cry— hem !  and  bid  you  play  it  off,' — To  con- 


1  i.  e.  to  strengthen. 

3  Mammela  were  puppets  or  dolU,  here  used  by 
Shakspeare  for  ^  female  plaything ;  a  diminutive  of 
mam.  '  (^uasi  dicat  parvam  uiairem,  seu  matronulam.' 
— '  Icunculee,  mammels  or  pupiMJta  that  eoe  by  devisea  of 
wyer  or  strings,  as  though  they  had  life  and  moving.' 
Junius^s  Nomenclator,  by  Fleming,  153.i.— Mr.  Oifford 
has  thrown  out  a  conjecture  about  the  nicaninc  of  mam- 
meta  from  the  Italian  mammetta,  which  signified  a 
bosom  aa  well  as  a  young  teench.  See  Ben  Jonson's 
Works,  vol.  v.  p.  66.  I  have  not  found  the  word  used 
in  English  in  that  sense  ;  but  mammel,  for  a  puppet  or 
dressed  up  living  doll,  \o  common  enough. 

8  Eastcheap  is  selected  with  propriety  for  the  scene 
of  the  prince's  merry  meetings,  as  it  was  near  his  own 
residence:  a  mansion  called  Cold  Harbour  (near  All 
Hallows  Church,  Upper  Thames  Street),  was  eranted 
to  Henry  Prince  of  Wales.  11  Henry  IV.  1410.  Ilymcr, 
vol.  viil.  p.  629.  In  the  old  anonymous  play  of  King 
Henry  V  Eastcheap  is  the  place  where  Henry  and  his 
conipanions  meet:—'  Hen.  V.  You  know  the  old  tavern 
In  Eastcheap;  there  is  good  wine.'  Shakspeare  has 
hung  up  a  sign  for  them  that  he  saw  daily ;  for  the 
Boar's  Head  tavern  was  very  near  Blackfriars'  Play- 
house.— S/oirf's  Survey. 

Sir  John  Kaletaff  was  In  his  lifetime  a  considerable 
benefactor  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ;  and  though 
the  Col  leg*  eaitnoi  give  the  particulars  at  large,  the 


elude,  I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  that  I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own  lan- 
guage during  my  life.  I  tell  thee,  Ned,  thou  hast  lost 
much  honour,  that  thou  wertnot  with  me  in  this  action. 
But,  sweet  Ned, — to  sweeten  which  name  of  Ned. 
I  give  thee  this  penny-worth  of  sugar,*  clapped 
even  now  in  my  hand  by  an  under-skinker ;'  one 
that  never  spake  other  English  in  his  life,  than— > 
Eight  .^hillings  and  girpence,  and — You  are  wdeome  ; 
with  this  shrill  addition, — Anon,  anon,  sir  !  Soore  a 
pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half-moon,  or  so.  But,  Ned, 
to  drive  away  the  time  till  Falstaff  come,  I  pr'ythee, 
do  thou  stand  in  some  by-room,  while  I  question  my 
puny  drawer,  to  what  end  he  gave  me  the  sugar ; 
and  do  tliou  never  leave  calling — Francis,  that  his 
tale  to  me  may  be  nothing  but — anon.  Step  aside, 
and  I'll  show  thee  a  precedent. 

Point.  Francis ! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  perfect. 

Poms.  Francis  !  [Exit  Poina, 

Enter  Francis. 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir.  Look  down  into  tb* 
Pomegranate,  Raluh. 

P.  Hen.  Come  tiither,  Francis. 

JVon.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  How  long  hast  thou  to  aerre,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Forsooth,  nve  year,  and  aa  much  aa  lo~ 

Point.  [Hltkin.]  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir  2 

P.  Hen.  Five  years !  by'rlady,  a  long  lease  for  the 
clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darest  thou  be  so 
valiant,  as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  indenture, 
and  to  show  it  a  iair  pair  of  heels,  and  run  fj-om  it  ? 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir!  I'll  be  sworn  upon  all  the 
books  in  England,  I  could  find  in  my  heart— 

Point.  [IVilhin.]  Francis! 

FVan.  Anon,  anon,  sir; 

P.  Hen.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Let  me  see, — About  Michaelmas  next  1 
shall  be  — 

Poins.   [Within.]  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  sir. — Pray  you,  stay  a  little,  my  lord. 

P. Hen.  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis :  For  the  sugar 
thou  gavest  me, — 'twas  a  pennyworth,  was'l  not 7 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir  !  I  would  it  had  been  two. 

P.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand  pound : 
ask  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  have  it. 

Poins.   [Within.]  Francis! 

F^an.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen.  Anon,  Francis  ?  No,  Francis :  but  to- 
morrow, Francis ;  or,  Francis,  on  Thursday  j  or, 
indeed,  Francis,  when  thou  wilt.     But,  Francis,— 

F^an.  Mylord7 

P.  Hen,  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathemijerkin,'  crys- 
talrbutton,  nott-pated,*  agate-ring,  puke-stocking," 
caddis-garter,' '  smooth-tongue,  Spanish-pouch, — 

Boards  Headin  Sout/itrark,  and  Caldecot  Manor  in  Suf- 
folk were  part  of  the  lands,  tLC.  he  bestowed. 

4  A  Corinthian  was  a  teencher  a  debauchee.  The 
fame  of  Corinth,  as  a  place  of  reeort  for  loose  women, 
was  not  yet  extinct. 

5  Mr.  Oifrur<l  has  shown  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
the  filthy  interpretation  of  this  passage  which  Sleevens 
chose  to  give.  '7b  breathe  in  your  watering,^  is  '  to 
stop  and  take  breath  when  you  are  drinlcing.' 

6  It  appears  from  two  passages  cited  by  Steevens  that 
the  drawers  kept  sugar  folded  up  in  paper,  ready  to 
be  delivered  to  those  who  called  for  sack. 

7  An  under-skinker  is  a  tapster,  an  under^draieer, 
Skin/c  is  drink,  litjuor  ;  from  scene,  drink,  Saxon. 

8  The  prince  intends  to  ask  the  drawer  whether  ha 
will  rob  nis  master,  whom  he  denotes  by  these  con 
temptuous  distinctions. 

9  Nott-pated  ia  shom-pated,  OT  cropped ;  having  the 
hair  cut  close. 

10  PuJce.stocMngs  are  dark-coloured  stockings.  Pnkt 
is  a  colour  between  russet  and  black  ;  puUtts.  Lat.  ac. 
cording  to  the  dictionaries.  By  the  receipc  for  dveing  it, 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  dark  gray  or  Mte  coUnsr. 

11  Caddis  was  probably  a  kind  of  ferret  or  worsted 
lace.  A  slight  kind  of  serge  still  boars  the  name  of 
cadis  In  France.  In  Olapthome'a  Wit  In  a  Consuble, 
we  arc  told  of  '  footmen  in  cuddis.'  Garters  being  (br- 
merly  worn  In  sight  were  often  of  rich  raateriab ;  M 
wear  a  coarae  cheap  son  was  therefore  npnsuMii, 
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Pran.  O  lord,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  your  brown  bastard'  is  your 
only  drink  :  for,  look  you,  Francis,  your  white  can- 
vass doublet  will  sully :  in  Barbary,  sir,  it  cannot 
come  to  so  much. 

Fran.  What,  sir? 

Point.  [  IVithin.]  Francis ! 

P.  Hen.  Away,  you  rogue ;  Dost  thou  not  hear 
them  call  ? 
%  [Here  they  both  call  him;  the  Drawer  stands 

amazed,  not  knowing  which  way  to  go. 
Enter  Vintner. 

VirU.  What !  stand'st  thou  still,  and  hear'st  such 
a  calling?  Look  to  the  guests  within.  [£'ot<Fkan.] 
My  lord,  old  Sir  John,  with  half  a  dozen  more,  are 
at  the  door  ;  Shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

P.  Hen.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open 
the  door.  [Exit  Vintner.]  Poins ! 

Re-enter  Poins. 

Poms.  Anon,  anon,  sir, 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  FalstafTand  the  rest  of  the  thieves 
are  at  the  door  ;  Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Poins.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But  hark 
ye  ;  What  cunning  match  have  you  made  with  this 
jest  of  the  drawer7  come,  what's  the  issue  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  am  novf  of  all  humours,  that  have 
show'd  themselves  humours,  since  the  old  days  of 
good  man  Adam,  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  present 
twelve  o'clock  at  midnight.  [Re-enter  Francis 
with  wjrae.l     What's  o'clock,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer 
words  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a  woman  ! 
•—His  industry  is — up-stairs,  and  down-stairs  ;  his 
eloquence,  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning.  I  am  not  yet 
of  Percy's  mind,  the  Hotspur  of  the  north  :  he  that 
kills  me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a 
breakfast,  washes  his  hands,  and  says  to  his  wife, — 
Fye  upon  this  quiet  life  !  J  want  work.  O  my  sweet 
Harry,  says  she,  hov)  many  hast  thou  killed  to-day  7 
Give  my  roan  horse  a  drench,  says  he  ;  and  answers. 
Some  fourteen,  an  hour  after  ;  a  trifle,  a  trifle.  I 
pr'ythee,  call  in  Falstaff;  I'll  play  Percy,  and  that 
damned  brawn  shall  play  dame  Mortimer  his  wife. 
iiJDo,*  says  the  drunkard.    Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

Enter  Fai^statt,  Gadshill,  Bardolph,  and 
Peto, 

Poins.  Welcome,  Jack.    Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Fal.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  ven- 
geance too  !  marry,  and  amen ! — Give  me  a  cup  of 
sack,  boy. — Ere  I  lead  this  hfe  long,  I'll  sew  nether- 
stocks,'  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.  A 
plague  of  all  cowards ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack, 
rogue. — Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ?  [He  drinks. 

P.  Hen.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish 


1  A  kind  of  sweet  Spanish  wine,  of  which  there  were 
two  sorts,  brown  and  white.  Baret  says  that  '  bastarde 
is  muscadel,  swcete  wine,  mulsum.'  Bastard  wines 
are  said  to  be  Spanish  wines  in  general,  by  Olaus  Mag- 
nus. He  speaks  of  them  with  almost  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  Falstaff  does  of  sack,  and  concludes  by  saying, 
'  Nullum  vinum  majoris  pretii  est,  quam  bastardum,  ob 
dulcedinis  nobilitatem.' — De  Gent.  Septent.  p.  521. 

2  Of  this  exclamation,  which  was  frequently  used  in 
Bacchanalian  revelry,  the  origin  or  derivation  has  not 
been  discovered. 

3  Stockings. 

4  '  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of  butter  ?' 
(tUudes  to  Falstaff's  entering  in  a  great  heat,  melting 
with  the  motion,  like  butter  with  the  heat  of  the  aun. 
•  Pitiful-hearted'  m  used  in  the  sense  which  Cotgrave 
gives  to  '  misericordieux,  merciful,  pitiful,  compos- 
aiomile,  tender.'  Theobald  reads  '  pitiful-hearted  but- 
ter,' which  is  countenanced  by  none  of  the  old  copies, 
but  affords  a  clear  sense.  Malone  and  Steevens  have 
each  given  a  reading,  founded  upon  the  quarto  of  1593, 

which  has  ' at  the  sweet  tale  of  the  sonnes  :'  but 

they  differ  in  their  explanations  of  the  passage.  Their 
arguments  are  too  long  for  this  place,  and  are  the  less 
necessary  as  I  do  not  adopt  the  readings  upon  which 
they  are  founded.  Bishop  Earle,  in  his  Microcosmo- 
graphy,  giving  the  character  of  a  pot  poet,  says,  '  His 
trequentest  works  go  out  in  single  sheets,  aud  ar?  I 
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of  butter  ?  pitiful-hearted  butter,  that  melted  at  tlie 
sweet  tale  of  the  sun  !*  if  th»u  didst,  then  behold 
that  compound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime'  in  this  sack  too  : 
There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villain- 
ous man  :  Yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of 
sack  with  lime  in  it  j  a  villainous  coward. — Go  thy 
ways,  old  Jack  ;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood, 
good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten  herring.  There  lives  not 
three  good  men  unhanged  in  England  ;  and  one  of 
them  is  fat,  and  grows  old  :  God  help  the  while  ! 
a  bad  world,  I  say  !  I  would,  I  were  a  weaver ;  I 
could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing  :'^  A  plague  of  all 
cowards,  I  say  still. 

P.  Hen.   How  now,  wool-sack  ?   what   mutter 
you? 

Fal.  A  king's  son  !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out  of 
thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,'  and  drive  all 
thy  subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese, 
I'll  never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more.  You  prince 
of  Wales! 

P.  Hen.  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man !  what's 
the  matter  ? 

Fai.  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  answer  me  to  that ; 
and  Poins  there  ? 

Poins.  'Zounds,  ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me 
coward,  I'll  stab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  coward  !  I'll  see  thee  damned 
ere  I  call  thee  coward  :  but  I  would  give  a  thousand 
pound,  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are 
straight  enough  in  the  shoulders,  you  care  not  who 
sees  your  back:  Call  you  that  backing  of  your 
friends  ?  A  plague  upon  such  backing !  give  me 
them  that  will  face  me. — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack  :— 
I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  drunk  to-day. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain,  thy  lips  are  scarce  wipe4 
since  thou  drunk'st  last. 

Fal.  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  of  all  cowards, 
still  stay  I.  [He  drinkt. 

P.  Hen.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  What's  the  matter?  there  be  four  of  us  here 
have  ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  morning. 

P.  Hen.  Where  is  it.  Jack  ?  where  is  it  ? 

Fal.  Where  is  it  ?  taken  from  us  it  is  :  a  hundred 
upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  were  not  at  half-sword 
with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have 
'scap'd  by  miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thrust  through 
the  doublet ;  four,  through  the  hose  ;  my  buckler 
cut  through  and  through  ;°  my  sword  hacked  like 
a  hand-saw,  ecce  signum.  I  never  dealt  better  since 
I  was  a  man  :  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all 
cowards  ! — Let  them  speak ;  if  they  speak  more  or 


chaunted  from  market  to  market  to  a  vile  tune  and  a 
worse  throat ;  whilst  the  poor  country  wench  melts  like 
butter  to  hear  them.' 

5  Eliot,  in  his  Orthoepia,  1593,  speaking  of  sack  and 
rhenish,  says,  '  The  vintners  of  London  put  in  lime  ; 
thence  proceed  infinite  maladies,  specially  the  goutes.' 

6  This  is  the  reading  of  the  first  quarto,  1599.  The 
folio  reads  '  I  could  sing  all  manner  of  songs.'  The 
passage  was  probably  altered  to  avoid  the  penalty  of  the 
statute,  3  Jac.  I.  cxxi.  Weavers  are  mentioned  as  lov- 
ers of  music  in  the  Twelfth  Night  The  protestants 
who  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  duke  of  Alva  were 
mostly  weavers,  and,  being  Calvinists,  were  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  psalmody.  Weavers  were  sup- 
posed to  be  generally  good  singers :  their  trade  being 
sedentary,  they  had  an  opportunity  of  practising,  and 
sometimes  in  parts,  while  they  were  at  work. 

7  A  dagger  of  lath  is  the  weapon  given  to  the  Vice  in 
the  Old  Moralities.  In  the  second  part  of  this  play  Fal- 
staff calls  Shallow  a  Vice's  dagger. 

8  It  appears  from  the  old  comedy  of  The  Two  Angry 
Women  of  Abingdon,  (1599)  that  this  method  of  defence 
and  fight  was  then  going  out  of  fashion : — '  I  see  by  this 
dearth  of  good  swords  that  sword  and  buckler  fight  be- 
gins to  grow  out.    I  am  sorry  for  it ;  I  shall  never  see 

ood  manhood  again.  If  it  be  once  gone,  this  poking 
ight  of  rapier  and  dagger  will  come  up  then  :  then  a 
tall  man  and  a  good  sword-and-buckler-raan  will  bo 
spitted  like  a  cat  or  a  coney  :  then  a  boy  will  be  as  good 
aa  a  man,'  S^Ct 
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FIRST  PART  OF 


Ac*  n 


less  than  truth,  they  are  villains,  and  the  sona  of 
darkness, 

P.  Hen.  Speak,  sirs  ;  how  was  it  ? 

Gads.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen, 

/b/.  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Gads.  And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

/•"oL  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man  of 
them  ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew.' 

Gad*.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven 
fresh  men  set  upon  us, 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  come  in 
the  other. 

P.  Hen.  What,  fought  you  with  them  all  ? 

Fal.  All  ?  I  know  not  what  ye  call,  all ;  but  if 
I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of 
radish :  if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty 
upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  I  am  no  two-legged  crea- 
ture. 

Point,  'Pray  God,- you  have  not  murdered  some 
of  them. 

Fat.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for :  for  I  have 
peppered  two  of  them  :  two,  1  am  sure,  I  have  paid  ; 
two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what, 
Hal, — u  I  tell  thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  me 
horse.  Thou  knowest  my  old  ward  ; — here  I  lay, 
and  thus  I  bore  my  point.  Four  rogues  in  buckram 
let  drive  at  me, 

P.  Hen.  What,  four  7  thou  saidst  but  two,  even 
now. 

FaL  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Point.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Fal,  These  four  came  .'il  a-front,  and  mainly 
thrust  at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took 
all  their  seven  points  in  my  target  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven  ?  why,  there  were  but  four,  even 
now. 

Fal.  In  buckram. 

Pains.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits. 

Fed.  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  villain  else. 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  let  him  alone  ;  we  shall  have 
more  anon. 

F(d.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too.  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to.  These 
nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, 

P.  Hen.  So,  two  more  already. 

Fai.  Their  points  being  broken,—— 

Point.  Down  fell  their  hose,' 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  ground  :  But  I  followed 
me  close,  came  in  foot  and  hand ;  and,  with  a 
thoughL  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Htn.  O  monstrous !  eleven  buckram  men 
grown  out  of  two  ! 

Fal.  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three  mis- 
begotten knaves,  in  Kendal'  green,  came  at  my 
back,  and  let  drive  at  me  ; — for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal, 
that  thou  could'st  not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  be- 
gets them ;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable. 
Why,  thou  clay-brained  guts ;  thou  knotty-pated 
fcol ;  thou  whoreson,  obscene,  greasy  tallow- 
keech* 

Fal.  What,  art  thou  mad  ?  art  thou  mad  ?  is  not 
the  truth,  the  truth  7 

P.  Hen.  Why,  how  could'st  thou  know  these 
men  in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou 

1  So  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona : — '  Thou  art 
an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not  worth  the  name  of  a  Chris- 
tian.' 

•i  The  same  jest  has  already  occurred  in  Twelfth 
Might,  Act  i.  Sc.  5.  To  understand  it,  the  double  raean- 
fng  of  point  must  be  remembered,  which  signiAea  a 
Uigged  luce  used  by  our  ancestors  to  fasten  ilieir  gar- 
ments, as  well  as  the  sharp  end  of  a  weapon.  So  in 
Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  a  comedy,  1606  : — '  Help  me  to 
truss  my  points.' — '  I  had  rather  see  your  hose  about 
your  heels  than  I  would  help  you  to  trusd  a  point. > 

3  Kendal  Green  was  the  livery  of  Robert  earl  of 
Huntingdon  and  Wia  followers,  when  in  a  state  of  outlaw 
ry,  under  the  name  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  men.  The 
colour  took  its  name  from  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland, 
(brmerly  celebrated  for  its  clolh  nianufHcture.  Green 
•lUl  coutiiiuos  the  colouj:  of  woodmen  ai>d  gamekeepers. 


could'st  not  see  thy  hand  ?  come  tell  us  your  reuon ; 
What  sayest  thou  to  this  7 

Point.  Come,  your  reason.  Jack,  your  reason. 

Fal.  What,  upon  compulsion  ?  No ;  were  I  at 
the  strappado,'  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I 
would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a 
reason  on  compulsion !  if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as 
blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon 
compulsion,  I. 

P.  Hen.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin  :  this 
sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse-back- 
breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh ; 

Fal.  Away,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin,*  you 
dried  neats-tongue,  bull's  pizzle,  you  stock-fish,^ 
O,  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like  thee  ! — you  tai- 
lor's yard,  you  sheath,  you  bow-case,  you  vile  stand- 
ing tuck  ; 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it 
again :  and  when  thou  hast  tired  th3rself  in  base 
comparisons,  hear  me  speak  but  this. 

Point.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen,  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four  ;  you 
bound  them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth. 
Mark  now,  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  you  down. — 
Then  did  we  two  set  on  you  four  :  and,  with  a  word 
out-faced  you  from  your  prize,  and  have  it :  yea, 
and  can  show  it  you  liere  in  the  house  : — and,  Fal 
staff,  you  carried  your  guts  away  as  nimbly,  with 
as  quick  dexterity,  and  roared  for  mercv,  and  still 
ran  and  roared,  as  ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a 
slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done  ; 
and  then  say,  it  was  in  fight  7  What  trick,  what 
device,  what  starting-hole,  canst  thou  now  find  out 
to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame  7 

Poins.  Come  let's  hear,  Jack ;  What  trick  hast 
thou  now  ? 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that 
made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters  :  Was  it  for 
me  to  kill  the  heir  apparent  ?  Should  I  turn  upon 
the  true  prince  ?  Why,  thou  knowest,  I  am  as  va- 
liant as  Hercules :  but  beware  instinct ;  the  lion 
will  not  touch  the  true  prince.  Instinct  is  a  great 
matter ;  I  was  a  coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  uiink 
the  better  of  myself  and  thee,  during  my  life  :  I,  for 
a  valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince.  But,  by 
the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  the  money. 
Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors  ;  watch  to-night,  pray 
to-morrow.— -Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts  ot  gola, 
all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship  come  to  you  !  What, 
shall  we  be  inerry  7  shall  we  have  a  play  extem- 
pore? 

P.  Hen.  Content ; — and  the  argument  shall  b«, 
thy  running  away. 

FaL  Ah  I  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest 
me, 

Enter  Hostess. 

Host  My  lord  the  prince, 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hostess  ?  what 
say'st  thou  to  me  7 

Host.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of  the 
court  at  door,  would  speak  with  you :  he  says,  ha 
comes  from  your  father. 

P.  Hen.  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him  & 
roval  man,'  and  send  him  back  again  to  my  mo- 
ther. 


4  A  keech  ia  a  round  lump  of  fat,  rolled  up  by  the 
butcher  in  order  to  be  carried  to  the  chandler,  and  in  tta 
form  resembles  the  rotundity  of  a  fat  man's  belly.  The 
old  editions  read  catch. 

5  The  alrappado  was  a  dreadful  punishment  inflicted 
on  soldiers  and  criminals,  by  drawing  them  up  on  high 
with  their  arms  tieil  backwanl.  Randle  Hnlme  says 
that  they  were  suddenly  let  fall  half  way  with  a  jerk, 
which  not  only  broke  the  arms  but  shook  all  the  joints 
out  of  joinL  He  adds,  '  which  punishment  it  is  belter  to 
l>e  hanged  than  for  a  man  to  undergo.'  Jieadem^  ^ 
Arms  and  Blazon,  b.  iii.  p.  SiO. 

6  It  had  been  proixtsed  to  read  eel-skin,  with  greM 
plausibility.  Shaksi'>eare  had  historical  authority  for 
the  /e<inne««  of  the  prince.  Stowe  speaking  of  him,  says, 
'  He  exceeded  the  mean  stature  ol  men,  his  neck  long, 
body  slender  and  lean,  and  his  bones  small.'  lie. 

7  This  is  a  kind  of  a  joke  upon  noltle  and  royal,  two 
coins,  uuit  of  ^b»  value  ol  6s.  ad.  lbs  oUter  10«.    '  VU„ 


SCKXE  IV. 


KING  HENRY  IV. 


Fid,  What  manner  of  man  is  ho  7 

Host.  An  old  men. 

Fal.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  mid- 
night ? — Shall  I  give  him  his  answer  ? 

'P.  Hen.  'Pr'ythee,  do,  Jack. 

Fal.  'Faith,  and  I'll  send  him  packing.  [Exit. 
-  P.  Hen,  Now,  sirs  ;  by'r  lady,  you  fought  fair  ; — 
Bo  did  you,  Peio  ; — so  did  you,  Bardolph  :  you  are 
lions  too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct,  you  will  not 
touch  the  true  prince,  no, — fye ! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 

P.  Hen.  Tell  me  now  in  earnest,  How  came  Fal- 
gtafPs  sword  so  hacked  ? 

Peto,  Why,  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger ;  and 
said,  he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England,  but  he 
would  make  you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight ;  and 
persuaded  us  to  do  the  like. 

Bard,  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  spear- 
grass,  to  make  them  bleed  ;  and  then  to  beslubber 
Qur  garments  with  it,  and  to  swear  it  was  the  blood 
of  true  men.  I  did  that  I  did  not  this  seven  year 
before,  I  blushed  to  hear  his  monstrous  devices. 

P,  Hen.  O  villain,  thou   stolest  a  cup  of  sack 
■*eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  man- 
ner," and  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed  extempore  : 
Thou   hast  fire*   and  sword  on  thy  side,  and  yet 
thou  ran'st  away  :  What  instinct  hast  thou  for  it  ? 

Bard,  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors?  do 
you  behold  these  exhalations  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P.  Hen.  Hot  livers  and  cold  purses.' 

Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken  j  halter. 
Re-etUer  Falstaff. 

Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  bare-bone.  How 
now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast  ?*  How  long 
is't  ago.  Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thine  own  knee  ? 

Fm.  My  own  knee  ?  when  I  was  about  thy  years, 
Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist ;  I 
could  have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring  :  * 
A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief!  it  blows  a  man  up 
like  a  bladder.  There's  villainous  news  abroad  : 
here  was  Sir  John  Bracy  from  your  father  ;  you 
must  to  the  court  in  the  morning.  That  same 
mad  fellow  of  the  north,  Percy  ;  and  he  of  Wales, 
that  gave  Amaimon^  the  bastinado,  and  made  Luci- 
fer cuckold,  and  swore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman 
upon  the  cross  of  a  Welsh  hook' — What,  a  plague, 
call  you  him  1 

Poins,  O,  Glendower. 

Fal,  Owen,  Owen  ;  the  same  ; — and  his  son-in- 
law,  Mortimer;  and  old  Northumberland;  and  that 
slightly  Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs  o'horse- 
back  up  a  hill  perpendicular. 

P,  Hen,  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with 
his  pistol'  kills  a  sparrow  flying. 

Fal,  You  have  hit  it. 


John  Blower,  in  a  sermon  before  her  majesty,  first 
saiil : — '  My  roi/al  queen,'  and  a  little  after,  '  My  noble 
queen.'  Upon  which  says  the  queen,  '  What,  am  I  ten 
groats  worse  than  I  was  ?' — Heame^s  Discourse  of  some 
.Antiquities  between  Windsor  and  Oxford. 

1  i.  e.  taken  in  the  fact.  See  Love's  Labour's  Lost, 
Act  i.  So.  1. 

2  The  fire  in  Bardolph's  face. 

3  i.  e.  drunkenness  and  poverty. 

4  i.  e.  '  ray  sweet  staffed  creature.'  Bombast  is  cot- 
ton. Gerard  calls  the  cotton  plant  the  bombast  tree.  It 
is  here  used  for  the  stuffing  of  clothes.  See  a  note  on 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 

5  The  custom  of  wearing  a  ring  upon  the  thumb  is 
very  ancient.  The  rider  of  the  brazen  horse  in  Chau- 
cer's Squiera  Tale : — 

' upon  his  thoTnbe  he  had  a  ring  of  gold.' 

Grave  personages,  citizens,  and  aldermen  wore  a  plain 
broad  gold  ring  upon  the  thumb,  which  often  had  a 
motto  engraved  in  the  inside  of  it.  An  alderman's 
thumb-ring,  jind  its  motto,  is  mentioned  in  The  Antipo- 
des, by  Brome. 

6  A  demon ;  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  four  kings 
who  rule  over  all  the  dsmons  in  the  world. 

7  The  Welsh  hook  was  a  kind  of  hedging  bill  made 
with  a  hook  at  the  eod.  and  a  long  handle  like  the  par- 


P.  Hen.  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

Fal.  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him  ; 
he  will  not  run. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou  then,  to 
praise  him  so  for  running  ? 

Fal.  O'horseback,  ye  cuckoo !  but,  afoot,  he  will 
not  budge  a  foot. 

P.  Hen.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct. 

Fal.  I  grant  ye,  upon  mstinct.  Well,  he  is  there 
too,  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thousand  blue-caps' 
more  :  Worcester  is  stolen  away  to-night ;  thy  fa- 
ther's beard  is  turned  white  with  the  news  ;  you 
may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  stinking  mackarel. 

P,  Hen.  Why  then,  'tis  like,  if  there  come  a  hot 
June,  and  this  civil  buffeting  hold,  we  should  buy 
maidenheads  as  they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the  him- 
dreds. 

Fal.  By  the  mass,  lad,  thou  sayest  true ;  it  is 
like,  we  snail  have  good  trading  that  way. — But, 
tell  me,  Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard  ?  thou 
being  heir  apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  out 
three  such  enemies  again,  as  that  fiend  Douglas, 
that  spirit  Percy,  and  that  devil  Glendower  ?  Art 
thou  not  horribly  afraid  ?  doth  not  thy  blood  thrill 
at  it? 

P,  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i'faith  ;  I  lack  some  of  thy 
instinct. 

Fal.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-morrow, 
when  thou  comest  to  thy  father  :  if  thou  love  me, 
practise  an  answer. 

P.  Hen.  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and  exa- 
mine me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 

Fal.  Shall  I  ?  content : — This  chair  shall  be  my 
state,'"  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my 
crown. 

P.  Hen.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint-stool,  thy 
golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  preci- 
ous rich  crown,  for  a  pitifiil  bal3  crown  ! 

FaL  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out 
of  thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved. — Give  me  a  cup 
of  sack,  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be 
thought  I  have  wept ;  for  I  must  speak  in  passion, 
and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyses'"  vein. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  is  my  leg.'* 

Fal.  And  here  is  my  speech  : — Stand  aside,  no- 
bility. 

Host.  This  is  excellent  sport,  i'faith. 

Fal.  Weep  not,  sweet  queen,  for  trickling  tears 
are  vain. 

Host,  O,  the  father,  how  he  holds  his  counte- 
nance ! 

Fal.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  convey  my  tristful 
queen. 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes.'* 

Host.  O  rare  !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these 
harlotry  players,  as  I  ever  see. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  peace,  good  tickle- 
brain. — Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou 


tisan  or  halbert.  '  The  Welsh  glaive,'  (which  appears 
to  be  the  same  thing,)  Grose  says,  <  is  a  kind  of  bill  some- 
times  reckoned  among  the  pole-axes.' 

e  Pistols  were  not  in  use  in  the  age  of  Henry  IV. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  much  used  by  the  Scotch  in 
Shakspeare's  lime. 

9  Scotsmen,  on  account  of  their  blue  bonnets. 

10  In  the  old  anonymous  play  of  King  Henry  V.  the 
same  strain  of  humour  is  discoverable  : — '  Thou  shale 
be  my  lord  chief  justice,  and  shalt  sit  in  this  chair  ;  and 
I'll  be  the  young  prince,  and  hit  thee  a  box  of  the  ear,' 
&c.    A  state  is  a  chair  with  a  canopy  over  it. 

11  The  banter  is  here  upon  the  play  called  A  Lamen- 
table Tragedie  mixed  full  of  pleasant  Mirthe,  contain- 
ing the  Life  of  Cambises,  King  of  Persia,  by  Thomas 
Preston  [1570.]  There  is  a  marginal  direction  in  thisplay, 
'  At  this  tale  tolde,  let  the  queen  weep,'  which  is  prob- 
ably alluded  to,  though  the  measure  in  the  parody  is 
not  the  same  with  that  of  the  original. 

12  i.  e.  my  obeisance. 

13  Thus  in  Cambyses : — 

'  ^ueen.  These  words  to  hear  makes'stilling  tears 
issue  from  chrystall  eyes.' 
Ritson  thinks  that  the  following  passage  in  Soliman  and 
Perseda  is  glanced  at : — 
'  How  can  mine  eyes  dart  forth  a  pleasant  look. 
When  they  are  stopped  with  JlMdaoffioxeing  tear$f 
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spenJest  thy  lime,  but  also  how  thou  art  accom- 
panied :  for  though  the  camomile,  the  more  it  is 
trodden  on,  the  faster  it  grows,  yetyouth,  the  more 
it  is  wasted,  the  sooner  it  wears.  That  thou  art  my 
son,  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word,  partly  my 
own  opinion  :  but  chiefly,  a  villainous  trick  of  thine 
eye,  and  a  fooUsh  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip,  that 
doth  warrant  me.  If  then  thou  be  son  to  me,  here 
lies  the  point ;  — Why,  being  son  to  me,  art  thou  so 
pointed  at  ?  Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  prove 
a  micher,'  and  eat  blackberries?  a  question  not  to 
be  asked.  Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief, 
and  take  purses?  a  question  to  be  asked.  There  is 
a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou  hast  often  heard  of^  and 
it  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  (he  name  of 
pitch :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth 
defile ;  so  aoth  the  company  thou  keepest :  for, 
Harry,  now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  dnnk,  but  in 
tears  ;  not  in  pleasure,  but  in  passion  ;  not  in  words 
only,  but  in  woes  also  : — And  yet  there  is  a  virtu- 
ous man,  whom  I  have  often  noted  in  thy  company, 
but  I  know  not  his  name. 

P.  Hen,  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your 
majesty  ? 

Pal.  A  good  portly  man,  i'faith,  and  a  corpulent ; 
of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble 
carriage  ;  and,  as  I  think,  his  age  some  fifty,  or 
by'r-lady,  inclining  to  threescore  ;  And  now  I  re- 
member me,  his  name  is  FalstafT:  if  that  man  should 
be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth  me ;  for,  Harry,  I 
see  virtue  m  his  looks.  If  then  the  tree  may  be 
known  by  the  fruit,  as  the  fruit  by  Uie  tree,  tnen, 
peremptorily  I  speak  it,  there  is  virtue  in  that 
Falslatf :  him  keep  with,  the  rest  banish.  And  tell 
me  now,  thou  naughty  varlet,  tell  me,  where  hast 
thou  been  this  month/ 

P.  Hen.  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king  7  Do  thou 
stand  for  me,  and  I'll  play  my  father. 

Fal.  Depose  me  7  if  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely, 
■o  majestically,  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  roe 
up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbet-sucker,^  or  a  pouUer's 
hare. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  I  am  set. 

Fal.  And  here  I  stand  : — judge,  my  masters. 

P.  Hen,  Now,  Harry  ?  whence  come  you  7 

Fal.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  The  complainU  I  bear  of  thee  are  griev- 
ous. 

Fid.  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  &lse: — nay,  Til 
tickle  ye  for  a  young  prince,  i'faith. 

P.  Hen.  Swear'st  tnou,  ungracious  boy  ?  hence- 
forth ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  vioU-ntly  carried 
away  from  grace :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee,  in 
the  likeness  of  a  fat  old  man  :  a  tun  of  man  is  thy 
companion.  Why  dost  thou  converse  with  that 
trunk  of  humours,  that  holtin^-hutch'  of  beastli- 
ness, that  swoln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bom- 
bard* of  sack,  that  stuffed  cloak-bag  of  guts,  that 
roasted  Maiininglree'  ox  with  the  pudding  in  his 
belly,  that  reverend  vice,  that  gray  iniquity,  that 
father  rufhan,  that  vanity  in  years  ?  Wherein  is  he 
good,  but  to  taste  sack  and  drink  it  ?  wherein  neat 
and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat  it  7 
wherein  cunning,  but  in  craft  ?  wnerein  crafty,  but 
in  villainy  7  wherein  villuinoHS,  but  in  all  things  7 
wherein  worthy,  but  in  nothing? 


1  A  micher  here  siernifies  a  truant.  So  in  an  old  phrase 
book,  Hormanni  Viilfaria,  1509: — 'He  is  a  mt/char ; 
vazus  est  non  discoliis.'  To  mieh  was  to  skulk,  to 
liiile  :  and  hence  the  word  sometimes  also  signified  a 
sIciUking  thief,  and  sometimes  a  mixfr.  In  Lyiy's 
Mother  Bombie,  1594,  we  have  :  '  How  like  a  micher  he 
stands,  as  iThe  had  tnianted  from  honesty.' 

a  A  yoiinjf  rabbit. 

3  The  machine  which  separates  flour  from  brsn. 

4  A  bombard  was  a  very  large  leathern  vessel  to  holil 
drink,  perlinpa  so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a  sort  of 
cannon  ol'ifie  same  name.  That  it  wns  nm  a  barrel,  as 
Mume  have  supposed,  la  evident  from  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

'  His  boots  as  wide  as  the  blackjacks, 
Or  bombards  tots'd  by  the  kine's  punrds.' 

SAiWey'*  Martyred  Soldier. 
6  Manningtrce,  in  Z*kx,  futm.erly  enjoyed  the  piivi- 


Fal.  I  would,  your  grace  would  take  me  with 
you  ;*  Whom  means  your  grace  7 

P.  Hen.  That  villainous  abominable  misleader  of 
youth,  FalstafT,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Hen.  I  know,  thou  dost. 

Fal.  But  to  say,  I  know  more  harm  in  him  than 
in  myself^  were  to  say  more  than  I  know.  That  he 
is  old  (the  more  the  pity,)  his  white  hairs  do  witnew 
it :  but  that  he  is  (saving  your  reverence)  a  whore* 
master,  that  I  utterly  deny.  If  sack  and  sugar  be 
a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked  I  If  to  be  old  and 
merry  be  a  sin,  then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know, 
is  damned :  if  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pha- 
raoh's lean  kine  are  to  be  loved.  No,  my  good 
lord ;  banish  Peto,  banish  Bardolph,  banish  Poms j 
but  for  sweet  Jack  Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falsiafi, 
true  Jack  Falstaff,  valiant  Jack  Falstaff,  and  there- 
fore more  vaUant,  being  as  he  is,  old  Jack  Falstaff, 
banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  company ;  banish  plump 
Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world. 

P.  Hen.  I  do,  I  will  [A  Imoeking  heard. 

[Exeunt  Hostess,  Francis,  and  Babdolph. 
Re-enter  Bardolph,  running. 

Sard.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord  ;  the  sheriff,  with  a 
most  monstrous  watch,  is  at  the  door. 

Fal.  Out,  you  rogue  !  play  out  the  play  ;  I  have 
much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falstaff. 
Re-enter  Hostess,  hattHj/. 

Host.  O  Jesu,  my  lord  I  my  lord  ! 

Fal.  Heigh,  heigh  !  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddle- 
stick :  What's  the  matter? 

Host.  The  sheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the 
door  :  they  are  come  to  search  the  house  :  Shall  I 
let  them  in? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  neyer  call  a  true 
piece  of  gold,  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially 
mad,  without  seeming  so. 

P.  Htn.  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without 
instinct. 

Fal.  I  deny  your  mtgor :  if  you  will  deny  the 
sheriff,  so  :  if  not,  let  him  enter  :  if  I  become  not  a 
cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  plague  on  my  bring- 
ing up !  I  hope,  I  shall  as  soon  be  strangled  with  a 
halter  as  another. 

P.  Hm.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras;* — the 
rest  walk  up  above.  Now,  my  masters,  for  a  true 
face,  and  good  conscience. 

Fal.  Both  which  I  have  had :  but  their  date  is 
out,  and  therefore  I'll  hide  me. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Prince  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Call  in  the  sheriff. 

Enter  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 
Now,  master  Sheriff;  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Sher.  First,  pardon  me,  my  lord.  A  hue  and  cry 
Hath  foUow'd  certain  men  unto  this  house. 

P.  Htn.  What  men  ? 

Sher.  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious  lord, 
A  gross  fat  man. 

Cor.  As  fat  as  butter. 

P.  Hen.  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  here  j 
For  I  myself  at  this  time  have  employ  d  him. 
And,  Sheriff,  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee. 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner  time, 
Send  him  to  answer  thee,  or  any  man. 
For  any  thing  he  shall  be  charg'd  witnal ; 
And  so  let  me  entreat  you  leave  the  house. 


lege  of  fairs,  by  exhibiting  a  certain  niunber  of  auigt 
plays  yearly.  '  It  ap|x<ars  from  other  intimations  that 
there  were  great  fvsiiviiics  there,  and  much  good  eating 
at  Whit-sun  ales,  &c. 

6  I.  e.  go  no  Taster  than  T  can  follow. 

7  When  arraa  wa."*  first  brought  into  England,  h  was 
aus|)en(1e(l  on  small  h<>oks  driven  into  the  walls  of  hou- 
ses and  castles  ;  but  this  practice  was  soon  discontinued. 
ATter  the  d.tinp  or  tlie  inoiie  and  brickwork  had  been 
found  to  rot  the  tapestry.  It  was  Axed  on  fhamas  of  wood 
at  such  distance  from  the  wall  as  prevented  the  dam^ 
from  being  injurioua  ;  large  a|wccs  were  thus  left  b^ 
twccii  the  arras  and  the  walls,  sufficient  to  contain  even 
one  of  KalstafPs  bulk.  Our  old  dramatists  avail  them- 
selyei  of  this  c^nrauient  hiding  place  upon  all  occasions 


ScEirc  IV. 


KING  HENRY  IV. 


iSA«r.  I  will,  my  lord  :  There  are  two  gentlemen 
Have  in  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  marks. 

P.  Hen,  It  may  be  so :  if  he  have  robb'd  these 
men, 
He  shall  be  answerable  ;  and  so,  farewell. 

Sher,  Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  think  it  is  good  morrow  :  Is  it  not  ? 

Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 
[Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

P.  Hen.  This  oily  rjiscal  is  known  as  well  as 
Paul's.'     Go  call  him  forth. 

Poms.  Falstaff ! — fast  asleep  behind  the  arras, 
and  snorting  like  a  horse. 

P.  Hen.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath  : 
Search  his  pockets.  [Poiks  seca-ches.]  What  hast 
thou  found  ? 

Poins.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let's  see  what  they  be  :  read  them. 

Poins.  Item,  A  capon,  2s.  id. 
Item,  Sauce,  4d. 
Item,  Sack,  two  gallons,  5s.  8d.* 
Item,  Anchovies,  and  sack  after  supper,  2«.  6d. 
Item,  Bread,  a  halfpenny. 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous  !  but  one  halfpenny-worth 
of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack ! — What 
there  is  else,  keep  close  ;  we'll  read  it  at  more  ad- 
vantage :  there  let  him  sleep  till  day.  I'll  to  the 
court  in  the  morning  ;  we  must  all  to  the  wars,  and 
thy  place  shall  be  honourable.  I'H  procure  this  fat 
rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and,  I  know,  his  death  will 
be  a  mark  of  twelve-score.'  The  money  shall  be 
paid  back  again  with  advantage.  Be  with  me  be- 
times in  the  morning ;  and  so  good  morrow,  Poins. 

Poins.  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.       [Exeunt. 


ACT  III, 
SCENE  I.     Ban|or.    A  Room  in  the  Archdea- 
con's House.    Enter  Hotspuk,   Wokcesteb, 

Mortimer,  and  Glendower. 

Mart.  These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure, 
And  our  induction*  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

Hot.  Lord  Mortimer, — and  cousin  Glendower, — 
Will  you  sit  down  ? — 

And,  uncle  Worcester  : — A  plague  upon  it ! 
I  have  forgot  the  map. 

Glend.  No,  here  it  is. 

Sit,  cousin  Percy ;  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur, 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
Doth  speak  of  you,  his  cheek  looks  pale  ;  and,  with 
A  rising  sigh,  he  wishelh  you  in  heaven. 

Hot.  And  you  in  hell,  as  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  spoke  of. 

Glend.  I  cannot  blame  him  :  at  my  nativity, 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes,' 
Of  burning  cressets  f  and,  at  my  birth, 
The  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth, 
Shak'd  like  a  coward. 

Hot.  WTiy,  so  it  would  have  done 

At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat  had 
Butkitten'd,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  born. 


1  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

2  In  a  very  curious  letter  from  Thomas  Rainolds,  vice 
chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  1566,  to  Cardinal  Pole,  among 
the  Conway  Papers,  he  entreats  the  suppression  of  some 
of  the  wine  taverns  in  Oxford,  and  stales  as  one  of  his 
reasons  that  they  sell  Gascony  wine  at  16d.  a  gallon, 
aacke  at  as.  id.  per  gallon,  and  Malvoisie  at  2*  6d.  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  the  poor  students.'  In  Florio's  First 
Frutes,  1378:—'  Claret  wine,  red  and  white,  is  sold  for 
fivepence  the  quarte,  and  sa/:ke  for  sixpence  ;  muscadel 
and  malmsey  for  eight.'  Twenty  years  afterwards  sack 
had  probably  risen  lo  eightpenceor'eightpence  halfpenny 
a  quart,  which  would  make  the  computation  of  five 
shillings  and  eightpence  for  two  gallons  correct.  To  the 
note  on  sack,  at  p.  433,  we  may  add  that  sack  is  called 
Vinum  Hispanicum  by  Coles,  and  Vin  d?Espasne  by 
Sherwood.  In  Florio's  Second  Frutes  it  is  Vino  de 
Spagna. 

3  A  score,  in  the  language  Toxopholites,  was  twenty 
yards.  A  mark  of  twelve  score  meant  a  mark  at  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  and  forty  yards. 

4  Induction  is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  commence- 
ment, beginning.  The  introductory  jjart  of  a  play  or 
poem  was  cailea  the  induction.    Such  is  the  pr«lude  of 


Glend.  I  say,  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was 
bom. 

Hot.  And  I  say,  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind. 
If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Glend.  The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth 
did  tremble. 

Hot.  O,  then  the  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens 
on  fire, 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions  :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colick  pinch'd  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb  :  which,  for  enlargement  striving, 
Shakes  the  old  beldame'  earth,  and  topples*  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers.     At  your  birth, 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature. 
In  passion  shook. 

Glend,  Cousin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.     Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  agadn, — that,  at  my  birth, 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes  ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary  j 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  Ufe  do  show, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living, — clipp'd  in  with  the  sea 
That   chides    the   banks    of   England,    Scotland) 

Wales, 

Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son, 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art. 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot.    I   think,    there    is  no  man  speaks  better 

Welsh: 

I'll  to  dinner. 

Mart.  Peace,  cousin  Percy  ;  you  will  make  him 
mad. 

Glend.  I  can  call  spirits  fi-om  the  vasty  deep. 

Hot  Why,  so  can  I ;  or  so  can  any  man  : 
But  will  th^  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

Glend.  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command 
The  devil. 

Hoi.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the 
devil, 
By  telling  truth  ;  Tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil.— 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither, 
And  I'll  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  deviL 

Mart.  Come,  come. 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend.  Three   times  hath    Henry    Bolingbroke 
made  head 
Against  my  power:  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  sent  him. 
Bootless'  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too ! 
How  'scapes  he  agues,  in  tiie  devil's  name  ? 

Glend.  Come,  here's  the  map  :  Shall  we  divide 
our  right, 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en  ? 

Mori.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally  : 


the  Tinkerto  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew.     Sackville's  in- 
duction to  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates  is  another  instance. 

5  Shakspeare  has  amplified  the  hint  of  Hollnshed, 
who  says,  '  Strange  wonders  happened  at  the  nativity  of 
this  man  ;  for  the  same  night  that  he  was  horn,  all  his 
father's  horses  in  the  stable  were  found  to  stand  in  blood 
up  to  their  bellies.'  The  poet  had  probably  also  heard 
that,  in  1402,  a  blazing  star  appeared,  which  the  Welsh 
bards  represented  as  portending  good  tbrtune  to  Owen 
Glendower. 

6  Cressets  were  open  lamps,  exhibited  on  a  beacon, 
carried  upon  a  pole  or  otherwise  suspended.  Cotgrave 
thus  describes  them  under  the  word  JaXot,  '  a  cresset 
light  (such  as  they  use  in  playhouses,)  made  of  ropes 
wreathed,  pitched,  and  put  into  small  open  cages  of  iron.' 

7  Beldame,  and  belsire,  formerly  signified  grand- 
mother and  grandfather. 

8  To  topple,  in  its  active  sense,  is  to  throw  down. 

9  Sh^speare  has  already,  in  Act  ii.  Sc.  1,  quibbled 
upon  boots  and  boot,  profit. 


m 


FIRST  PART  OP 


ActU^ 


England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto," 

By  south  and  east,  is  to  my  part  assign'd  : 

All  westward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  shore, 

And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound, 

To  Owen  Glendower  :  and,  dear  coz,  to  you 

The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 

And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn : 

Which  being  sealed  interchangeably, 

(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute,) 

To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 

And  my  good  lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  fortli| 

To  meet  your  father,  and  the  Scottish  power, 

As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 

My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet. 

Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days : — 

Within   that  space    [To  Glend.]  you  may  have 

drawn  together 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemen. 

Glend.  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  lords. 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come  : 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave  ; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shfed. 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot.  Methinks,  my  moiety,'  north  from  Burton 
here. 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours  : 
See,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking'  in, 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  half  moon,  and  monstrous  cantle*  out. 
I'll  have  the  current  in  this  place  damm'd  up  ; 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  uhall  run, 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly  : 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent, 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Olend.  Not  wind  ?  it  shall,  it  must ;  you  see,  it 
doth. 

Mart.  Yea, 
But  mark,  how  he  bears  his  course,  and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side  : 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent  as  mucn. 
As  on  tne  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

JVor.  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him  here. 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land  ; 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even. 

Hot.  V\\  have  it  so  ;  a  little  charge  will  do  it. 

Gletid.  I  will  not  have  it  altcr'd. 

Hoi.  Will  not  you  7 

Glend.  No,  nor  you  shall  not. 

Hot.  Who  shall  say  me  nay  7 

Glend.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Hot.  Let  me  not  understand  you  then. 

Speak  it  in  Welsh. 

Glend.  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you  ; 
For  I  was-train'a  up  in  the  English  court ;' 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well, 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament  ;* 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

Hot.  Marry,  and  I'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart ; 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry — mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers  : 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick''  turn'd. 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree  ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry  ; 
*Tis  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 


I  i.  e.  to  this  spot  (poiniini;  to  the  map.) 

3  A  moiety  was  frequently  used  by  the  writers  of 
Shalcspeare'B  age  as  a  portion  of  any  thing,  though  not 
divided  into  equal  parts. 

3  To  crank  is  to  crook,  to  turn  in  and  out  Crank- 
ling  U  used  by  Drayton  in  the  same  sense :  speaking  of 
a  river,  he  saya  thai  Meander 

'  Hath  nut  so  many  turns  and  crankling  nooks  as  she.' 

4  A  cimtle  is  a  portion,  a  part,  a  comer  or  fragment 
of  any  thins;.  The  French  had  chantrati  and  chantel, 
and  the  Italians  canto  and  cantone  in  the  same  sense. 

5  Owen  Oleudower*s  real  name  was  Owen  ap-Qryf- 
fyth  Vaughan.  He  took  the  name  of  Olendower  from 
the  lordship  of  which  ho  was  the  owner. 

6  This  disputed  passage  seems  to  me  to  mean  that  ho 
gave  to  the  language  the  helpful  ornamanc  of  vene. 
Hotspur's  answer  shows  that  he  took  U  in  that  aana* 


Glend.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  tum'd. 

HoL  I  do  not  care  :  I'll  give  thrice  so  much  land 
To  any  well-deserving  friend  ; 
But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
rU  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  tlie  indentures  drawn  ?  shall  we  bo  gone  7 

Glend.  The  moon  shines  fair,  you  may  away  by 
night : 
I'll  in  and  haste  the  writer,*  and,  withal, 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence: 
I  am  afraid,  my  daughter  will  nm  mad, 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.  [Egit. 

Mart.  Fye,   cousin  Percy !  how  you  cross  my 
father ! 

Hot.  I  cannot  choose  :  sometimes  he  angers  me, 
With  telling  me  of  the  mold  warp'  and  tlie  ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies  ; 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  hsh, 
A  clip-wing'd  griffin,  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat, 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.     I  tell  you  what,-.» 
He  held  me,  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours, 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names, 
That  were  his  lackeys  :  I  cried,  humph, — and  well^ 

—go  to,— 
But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.     O,  he's  as  tedious 
As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house  ; — I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlick,  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Than  feed  on  cates,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Mart.  In  faitti,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman  ; 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments ; '  °  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  wondrous  affable  :  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.     Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect. 
And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope. 
When  you  do  cross  his  humour  ;  'faith,  he  does : 
I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  ahve, 
Might  so  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done. 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof; 
But  do  not  use  it  of),  let  me  entreat  you. 

Wot,    In   faith,    my  lord,    you    are   too   wiliuV 
blame  ;•' 
And  since  your  coming  hither,  have  done  enotigh 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 
You  must  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this  fault: 
Though  sometimes  it  show  greatness,courage,  blcx>d, 
(And  that's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you,) 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage. 
Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,' '  and  disdain  : 
The  least  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
Loseth  men's  hearts  ;  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides, 
Beguiline  them  of  commendation. 

HoU  Well,  I  am  school'd  j  good  manners  be  jour 
speed ! 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leavst. 

Re-enter  Glendower,  loith  the  Ladies. 

Mart.  This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me,—* 
My  wife  can  speak  no  English,  I  no  WMsh. 


7  A  very  common  contraction  of  candlestick.  The 
noise  to  which  Hotspur  alludes  is  mentioned  in  A  New 
Trick  to  cheat  the  Devil,  1638  :— 

'  As  if  you  wore  to  lodge  in  Lothbiiry, 
Where  they  (urn  brazen  candle* licit.' 

8  i.  e.  the  writer  of  the  articles.    The  old  copy  reads 
•I'll  haste  the  writer,  lie.'    The  two  necessary  i 
(in  and)  were  suggested  by  Steevens. 

9  The  moldiparp  is  the  mole ;  A.  8.  molde  and  i 
pan ;  l)ecause  it  warns  or  renders  the  surfiMe  of  te 
earth  uneven  by  its  hillocks. 

10  Skilled  in  wondcrlul  secrets. 

11  Shakspeare  has  several  compounds  in  wMch  tb* 
flrxt  adjective  has  the  power  of  an  adverb.  In  fUo§ 
Richard  III.  we  meet  with  cAiMi'cA.fooliab,  Mfisstes*! 
obstinate,  and  morfaZ-Maring. 

1  a  i  e,  Mif-oiNuion  or  conceit. 


Scene  II. 
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Glmd.  My  daughter  weeps;  she  will  not  part 
with  you, 
She'll  be  a  soldier  too,  she'll  to  the  wars. 
Mart.  Good  father,  tell  her, — that  she,  and  my 
aunt  Percy, 
Shall  follow  in  your  conduct"  speedily. 

[Glend.  speaks  to  his  daughter  in  Welsh,  aTid 
she  answers  him  in  the  same. 
Glend,  She's  desperate  here ;  a  peevish  s elf- will'd 
harlotry,^ 
One  that  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon. 

[Lady  M.  speaks  to  Mortimer  in  Welsh. 
Mart.  I  understand  thy  looks :  that  pretty  Welsh 
Which  thou  pourest  down  from  these  swelling  hea- 
vens,' 
I  am  too  perfect  in ;  and,  but  for  shame, 
In  such  a  parley  would  I  answer  thee. 

[Lady  M.  speaks. 
I  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine, 
And  that's  a  feeling  disputation  : 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love. 
Till  I  have  learn'd  thy  language ;  for  thy  tongue 
Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd. 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower. 
With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute.* 

Glend,  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad. 
[Lady  M.  speaks  again. 
Mort.  O,  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this. 
Glend.  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay 
you  down,' 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you, 
And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep,* 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasmg  heaviness  ; 
Making  such  difference  'iwixt  wake  and  sleep, 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harness'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart  FU  sit,  and  hear  her  sing : 
By  that  time  will  our  book,'  I  think,  be  drawn. 

Glend.  Do  so  j 
And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you. 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence  ; 
And  straight  they  shall  be  here  :  sit,  and  attend. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying  down : 
Come,  quick,  quick ;  that  I  may  lay  my  nead  in 
thy  lap. 

Lady  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goose. 

[Glendower  spemts  some  Welsh  words,  and 
then  the  Music  plays. 
Hot.  Now    I    perceive    the    devil    understands 
Welsh ; 
And  'tis  no  marvel,  he's  so  humorous. 
By'r-lady,  he's  a  good  musician. 

Lady  P.  Then  should  you  be  nothing  but  musical ; 
for  you  are  altogether  governed  by  humours.  Lie 
Etilf,  ye  thief,  and  hear  the  lady  sing  in  Welsh. 


.   1  Guard,  escort. 

2  Capulet,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  reproaches  his  daugh- 
ter in  the  same  words : — 

'  A  peevish  self -will'd  harlotry  it  is.' 

3  It  seems  extraordinary  that  Steevens  could  for  a 
moment  conceive  that  Mortimer  meant  his  lady's  two 
prominent  lips !  It  is  obvious,  as  Mr.  Douce  has  re- 
marked, that  her  eyes  swollen  with  tears  are  meant, 
whose  language  he  is  too  perfect  in,  and  could  answer 
with  the  like  if  it  were  not  for  shame. 

4  A  compliment  to  Q.ueen  Elizabeth  was  perhaps 
here  intended,  who  was  a  performer  on  the  lute  and 
virginals.  See  Melvil's  Memoirs,  folio,  p.  50.  Divi- 
tiona,  which  were  then  uncommon  in  vocal  music,  are 
variations  rf  melody  upon  some  given  fundamental 
harmony. 

a  It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  it  was  long  the 
tustom  in  tliis  country  to  strew  the  floors  with  rushes, 
as  we  now  cover  them  whh  carpets. 
(J  So  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Philaster: — 

who  shall  take  his  lute. 

And  touch  it  till  he  croien  a  silent  sleep 
Upon  my  eyelid.^ 
The  God  of  Sleep  is  not  only  to  sit  on  Mortaner's 
eyelids,  but  to  sit  crowned,  that  is,  with  sovereign  do- 
minion. 

7  It  was  usual  to  call  any  manuscript  of  bulk  a  hook 
in  ancient  times,  such  as  patents,  grants,  articles,  core* 


Hot.  I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach,°  howl 
in  Irish. 

Lady  P.  Would'st  thou  have  thy  head  broken  ? 

Hot.  No. 

Lady  P.  Then  be  still. 

Hot.  Neither ;  'tis  a  woman's  fault.* 

Lady  P.  Now  God  help  thee  ! 

Hot.  To  the  Welsh  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P.  What's  that? 

Hot.  Peace !  she  sings. 

[A  Welsh  song  sung  by  Ladt  M. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  I'll  have  your  song  too. 

Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hot.  Not  yours,  in  good  sooth !  'Heart,  you  swear 
like  a  comfit-maker's  wife !  Not  you,  in  good  sooth  : 
and,  As  true  as  I  live ;    and.  As  God  shall  mend 
me  ;  and,  As  sure  as  day : 
And  giv'st  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths, 
As  if  thou  never  walk'st  further  than  Finsbury.* 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady,  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath  ;  and  leave  in  sooth, 
And  such  protest  ofpepper-gingerbread, 
To  velvet-guards,"  and  Sunday-citizens. 
Come,  sing. 

Lady  P.  I  will  not  sing. 

Hot.  'Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red- 
breast teacher.'*  An  the  indentures  be  drawn,  I'll 
away  within  these  two  hours ;  and  so  come  in  when 
ye  will.  [Exit. 

Glend.  Come,  come,  Lord  Mortimer ;  you  are  as 
slow. 
As  hot  lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book  s  drawn  ;  we'll  but  seal,  and  then 
To  horse  immediately. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE   II.      London.      A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Kins  Henry,  Prince  q/"  Wales,  and  Lords. 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  give  us  leave :  the  Prince  of  Wales 

and  I 
Must  have  some  private  conference  :  But  be  near 

at  hand. 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. 

[Exeunt  Lords 
I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so. 
For  some  displeasing  service"  I  have  done, 
That  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'll  breed  revengement  and  a  scourge  for  me  ; 
But  thou  dost,  in  thy  passages  of  life, 
Make  me  believe, — that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven, 
To  punish  my  mistreadings.     Tell  me  else. 
Could  such  inordinate,  and  low  desires. 
Such  poor,  such  bare,  such  lewd,  such  mean  at« 

tempts,'* 
Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society, 
As  thou  art  match'd  withal,  and  grafted  to. 


nants,  &c. — In  a  MS.  letter  from  Sir  Richard  Sackville, 
in  1560,  to  Lady  Throckmorton,  announcing  a  grant  of 
some  land  to  her  husband  Sir  Nicholas,  he  says,  '  It  hath 
pleased  the  queen's  majesty  to  sign  Mr.  Frogmorlon's 
book.' — Conway  Papers. 

8  Hotmd. 

9  That  this  is  spoken  ironically  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
as  Mr.  Pye  has  observed ;  but  the  strange  attempts  to 
misunderstand  the  passage  made  by  some  commenta- 
tors, make  the  observation  in  some  measure  necessary. 

10  Finsbury,  being  then  open  walks  and  fields,  was 
the  common  resort  of  the  citizens,  as  appears  from  many 
old  plays. 

11  Velvet-guards,  or  trimmings  of  velvet,  being  the 
city  fashion  in  Shakspeare's  time,  the  term  was  used 
metaphorically  to  designate  such  persons. 

12  Tailors,  like  weavers,  have  ever  been  remarkable 
for  their  vocal  skill.  Percy  is  jocular  in  his  mode  of 
persuading  his  wife  to  sing,  and  this  is  a  humorous  turn 
which  ho  gives  to  his  argument,  '  Come,  sing.' — '  I  will 
not  sing.' — '  'Tis  the  next  (i.  e.  readiest,  nearest)  way 
to  tiu-n  tailor  or  redbreast  teacher.'  The  nteaning  is, 
'to  sing  is  to  put  yourself  upon  a  level  with  tailors  and 
teacliers  of  birds.' 

■  13  Service,  for  action. 
14  Mean  attempts  are  mean,  unworthy  undertaking's. 
Lewd,  in  this  place,  has  its  original  signification  oficUe, 
ungracious,  naughty. 
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FIRST  PART  OP 


Act  m 


Accompany  the  greatness  of  thj^  blood, 
And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ? 

P.  Hen.  So  please  your  majesty,  I  would  I  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse, 
As  well  as,  1  am  doubtless,  I  can  pnrge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal: 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  be^,* 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd,-^ 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear,— 
By  smiling  picklhanks^  and  base  newsmongers, 
I  may,  for  some  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wander'd  and  irregular. 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission. 

AT.  Hen.  God  pardon  thee ! — yet  let  me  wonder, 
Harry, 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost,* 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied  ; 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood : 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd  ;  and  the  soul  of  every  roan 
Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 
So  common-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company ; 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession  ;* 
And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 
By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir, 
But,  Uke  a  comet,  I  was  wonder'd  at : 
That  men  would  tell  their  children,  7%i«  is  he; 
Others  would  say, — Where  7  which  is  Bolingbroke  ? 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven,' 
And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility. 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts, 
Ijoud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths, 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh,  and  new ; 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical, 
Ne'er  seen,  but  wonder'd  at :  and  so  my  state, 
Seldom,  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast ; 
And  won,  by  rareness,  such  solemnity. 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin'  wits, 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  burn'd  :  carded''  his  state  ; 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping*  fools  ; 
Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns  ; 
And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name, 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative:' 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 


I  The  construction  of  this  passage  is  somewhat  ob- 
scure. Johnson  thus  explains  it : — '  Let  me  beg  so  much 
extenuation,  that  upon  ronfutalion  of  many  false 
charges,  I  may  be  pardoned  some  which  are  true.'  Re- 
proof mesins  diaproof. 

•X  A  sycophant,  a  Oalterer,  one  who  is  studious  to  gain 
favour,  or  to  pick  occasions  for  obtaining  thanks. 

3  This  appears  to  be  an  anachronism.  The  prince's 
removal  from  council,  in  consequence  of  his  striking  (he 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Uascoigne,  was  some  years  alter  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury,  (1403.)  His  brother  the  duke  of 
Clarence  was  appointed  prealTlent  in  his  room,  and  he 
was  not  creaced  a  duke  till  1411. 

4  True  to  him  that  had  then  possession  of  the  crown. 

5  Masminger,  in  The  Oreat  Duke  of  Florence,  has 
adopted  this  expression  : — 

• Giovanni, 

A  prince  in  expectation,  when  he  lived  here 
^Stole  courtesy  from  heaven  ;  and  would  not  to 
The  meanest  servant  in  my  father's  house 
Have  kept  such  distance.' 
Mr.  Oiffbrd,  in  the  following  note  on  this  passage,  gives 
the  best  explanation  of  (he  phrase,  which  the  commen- 
tators have  altogether  mistaken : — '  The  plain  meaning 
of  the  phrase  is,  that  the  affability  and  sweetness  of  Gio- 
vanni were  of  a  heavenly  kind,  i.  e.  more  perftet  than 
was  usually  found  among  men,  resembling  that  divine 
condescension  which  excludes  none  from  its  regard,  and, 
therefore,  immediately  derived  or  utolen  (Vom  heaven, 
iVom  whence  all  good  proceeds.    The  word  tUAen  here 


Enfeoffed'"  himself  to  popularity : 

That  being  daily  swallow'd  by  men's  eyes, 

They  surfeited  with  honey  ;  and  began 

To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 

More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 

So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen, 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded  ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes, 

As,  sick  and  blimted  with  community, 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze, 

Such  as  is  bent  on  sunVike  majesty, 

When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes : 

But  rather  drowz'd,  and  hung  their  eyelids  down, 

Slept  in  his  face,  and  render'd  such  aspect 

As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries  ; 

Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd.  and  fiilL 

And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  standest  tnou : 

For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege, 

With  vile  participation  ;  not  an  eye 

But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight. 

Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more  ; 

Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do, 

Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tenderness. 

P.  Hen,  I  shall  hereafter,  my  thrice-gracious  lord. 
Be  more  myself. 

K.  Hen.  For  all  the  world. 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Richard  then 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Ravcnspurg ; 
And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Percv  now. 
Now  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  soul  to  boot, 
He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state,'  • 
Than  thou,  the  shadow  of  succession : 
For,  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  Bght, 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  ths  realm ; 
Turns  head  against  the  Hon's  armed  jaws  ; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou, 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on. 
To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruising  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Against  renowned  Douglas ;  whose  high  deeds. 
Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms, 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority, 
And  military  title  capital. 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Christ  7 
Thrice  hath  this  Hotspur  Mars  in  swathing  clothea, 
This  inftmt  warrior,  in  his  enterprises 
Discomfited  great  Douglas  ;  ta'en  him  once. 
Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  fi'iend  of  him. 
To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up. 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 
And  what  say  you  to  this  ?  Percv,  Northumberland, 
The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  t>ouglas,  Mortimer, 
Capitulate'*  agunst  us,  and  are  up. 
But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee? 


means  little  else  than  to  trtn  by  imperceptible  prDgre* 
sion,  by  gentle  riolefice.' 

6  Bavrns  are  brushwood,  or  small  fagou  used  for 
lighting  fires. 

"7  To  card  is  to  mix,  or  debase  by  mixing.  The  me- 
taphor Is  probabl  V  taken  from  mingling  coarse  wool  with 
fine,  and  carding  them  together,  thereby  oiminishiiig 
the  value  of  the  latter.  The  phrase  is  used  by  other 
writers  for  to  mingle  or  mix. 

8  The  quano,  1598,  reads  eapring.  The  quarto,  1699, 
and  Biib!>cquenl  old  copies,  read  carping,  which  I  am 
inclined  to  think  from  the  context  is  the  word  which 
Shakspeare  wrote.  '  A  carping  momus,'  and  '  a  carp, 
ing  fool,'  were  very  common  expressions  In  that  iwe. 

9  i.  e.  every  beardless  vain  youn|  fellow  who  affected 
wit,  or  was  a  dealer  in  con.pantona.  Vide  Act  L 
Sea. 

10  i.  e.  ga/te  himself  up,  absolutely  and  entirely,  to 
popularity.  To  enfeoff  is  a  law  term,  signifying  togrt* 
or  grant  any  thing  to  another  in  fee  simple. 

11  '  Interest  to  the  state.'  We  should  now  write  in  the 
state  ;  but  this  was  the  phraseology  of  the  poet's  time. 
So  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  '  he  is  less  frequent  to  his 
princely  exercises  than  formerly.*  '  Thou  hast  but  the 
shadow  of  succession,  compared  with  the  more  worthy 
interest  in  the  stale  (i.  e.  great  popularity)  whkh  he  poe« 


13  To  eapituUUs,  according  to  the  old  dktionariea, 
formerly  signified  to  make  articles  of  agreement.  The 
nobles  enumermied  had  entered  into  such  articles,  or 
ctm/edermUd  agaiast  the  king. 


ScEXE   HI. 


KING  HENRY  IV. 
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Why,  Harry,  do  i  tell  thee  of  my  foes, 
Which  art  my  near'st  and  dearest'  enemy  ? 
Thou  that  art  like  enough, — through  vassal  fear, 

Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen 

To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay, 

To  dog  his  heels,  and  court'sy  at  his  frowna, 

To  show  how  much  degenerate  thou  art. 

P.  Hen.  Do  not  think  so,  you  shall  not  find  it  so  ; 
And  God  forgive  them,  thai  have  so  much  sway'd 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me  ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head. 
And,  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day, 
Be  bold  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  your  son ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favours*  in  a  bloody  mask, 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it. 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights. 
That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown, 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight. 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet : 
For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 
'Would  they  were  multitudes ;  and  on  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled  !  for  the  time  will  come. 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord. 
To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 
And  I  will  call  fiim  to  so  strict  account. 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up. 
Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time. 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 
This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promise  here  : 
The  which  if  he  be  pleas'd  I  shall  perform, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  may  salve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance  : 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands;' 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths. 
Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel*  of  this  vow. 

K.  Hen.  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in  this : — 
Thou  shall  have  charge,  and  sovereign  trust,  herein. 

Enter  Blunt. 
How  now,  good  Blunt?  thy  looks  are  full  of  speed. 

Blunt,    So  hath  the  business   that  I    come   to 
speak  of. 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland'  hath  sent  word, — 
That  Douglas,  and  the  English  rebels,  met. 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewsbury: 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are. 
If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand, 
As  ever  ofTer'd  foul  play  in  a  state. 

K'.  Hen.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  set  forth  to- 
day: 
With  him  my  son.  Lord  John  of  Lancaster ; 
For  this  advertisement*  is  five  days  old ; — 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set 
Forward  ;  on  Thursday,  we  ourselves  will  march  : 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth  :  and,  Harry,  you 


1  See  p.  119,  note  5. 

'i  Favours  is  probably  here  used  for  colours  ;  the 
scarf  by  which  a  knight  of  rank  was  distinguished, 

3  Bonds.  4  Part. 

o  There  was  no  such  person  as  Lord  Mortimer  of 
Scotland;  but  there  was  a  Lord  March  of  Scotland, 
(George  Dunbar,)  who  having  quitted  his  own  country 
in  disgust,  attached  himself  so  warmly  to  the  English, 
and  Old  them  such  signal  services  in  their  wars  with 
Scotland,  that  the  parliament  petitioned  the  king  to  be- 
stow some  reward  on  him.  He  fought  on  the  side  of 
King  Henry  in  this  rebellion,  and  was  the  means  of 
saving  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  The  poet 
recollected  that  there  was  a  Scottish  lord  on  the  king's 
side,  who  bore  the  same  title  with  the  English  family  on 
the  rebels'  side,  (one  being  earl  of  March  in  England, 
the  other  earl  of  March  in  Scotland,)  but  his  memory 
deceived  him  as  to  the  particular  name  which  was  com- 
mon to  both.  He  took  it  to  be  Mortimer  instead  of 
March. 

6  Intelligence.  7  Feeds  himself  fat. 

8  Liking  is  condition,  plight  of  body.  '  If  one  be  in 
better  plight  of  body,  or  better  liking.^ 

9  That  Falstaff  was  unlike  a  breu>er''s  horse  may  be 
collected  from  a  conundrum  in  The  Devil's  Cabinet 
Opened  : — '  What  is  the  difference  between  a  drunkard 
and  a  bretcer^s  horse.' — Because  one  caunriea  all  his 
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Shall  march  through  Glostcrshire ;  by  which  ac- 
count, 
Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  shall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business  :  let's  away; 
Advantage  feeds  him'  fat,  while  men  delay. 

\Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     Eastcheap.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's 
Head    Tavern,    -Enter   Falstaff    and   BaR'< 

DOLPH. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since 
this  last  action  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dwindle  ? 
Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's 
loose  gown  ;  I  am  wither'd  like  an  old  apple-John. 
Well,  I'll  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in 
some  liking;'  I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and 
then  I  shall  have  no  strength  to  repent.  An  I  have 
not  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made  of, 
I  am  a  pepper-corn,  a  brewer's  horse  :'  the  inside 
of  a  church!  Company,  villanous  company,  hath 
been  the  spoil  of  me. 

Bard,  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot 
live  long. 

FcU,  Why,  there  is  it : — come,  sing  me  a  bawdy 
song  ;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuously  given, 
as  a  gentleman  need  to  be  ;  virtuous  enough  :  swore 
little  ;  diced,  not  above  seven  times  a  week  ;  went 
to  a  bawdy-house,  not  above  once  in  a  quarter^-of 
an  hour  ;  paid  money  that  I  borrowed,  three  or  four 
times  ;  lived  well,  and  in  good  compass  :  and  now  I 
live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compass. 

Bard.  Why,  you  are  so  fat,  Sir  John,  that  you 
must  needs  be  out  of  all  compass  ;  out  of  ail  reason- 
able compass.  Sir  John. 

Fal.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I'll  amend  my 
life  :  Thou  art  our  admiral,'"  thou  bearest  the  lantern 
in  the  poop, — but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee :  thou  art 
the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp. 

Bard.  Why,  Sir  John,  my  face  does  you  no  harm. 

FaL  No,  I  ll  be  sworn;  I  make  as  good  use  of 
it  as  many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's  head,  or  a 
memento  mori :  I  never  see  thy  face,  but  I  think 
upon  hell-fire,  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple ;  for 
there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.  If  thou 
wert  any  way  given  to  virtue,  I  would  swear  by  thy 
face  ;  my  oath  should  be.  By  this  fire  :  but  thou  art 
altogether  given  over  ;  and  wert  indeed,  but  for  the 
light  in  thy  face,  the  son  of  utter  darkness.  When 
thou  ran'st  up  Gads-hill  in  the  night  to  catch  my 
horse,  if  I  did  not  think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignit 
fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  wildfire,  there's  no  purchase  in 
money.  O,  thou  art  a  perpetual  triumph,  an  ever- 
lasting bonfire-light !  Thou  hast  saved  me  a  thousand 
marks  in  links  and  torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the 
night  betwixt  tavern  and  tavern  : ' '  but  the  sack 
that  thou  hast  drunk  me,  would  have  bought  me 
lights  as  good  cheap,'*  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in 


liquor  on  his  back,  and  the  other  in  his  belly.'  Malt 
horse,  which  is  the  same  thing,  was  a  common  term  of 
reproach,  and  is  used  elsewhere  by  Shakspeare,  and  by 
Ben  Jonson. 

10  So  Decker,  in  his  Wonderful  Year,  1605 : — '  An  an- 
tiquary might  have  pickt  rare  matter  out  of  his  nose. — 
The  Hamburghers  offered  I  know  not  how  many  dollars 
for  his  company  in  an  East  Indian  voyage,  to  have  stood 
a  nights  in  the  poope  of  their  admiral,  only  to  sate  the 
charges  of  candles.'  That  it  was  an  old  joke  appears 
from  a  passage  in  Bullein's  Dialogiie  against  the  Fever 
Pestilence,  1578,  cited  by  Malone. 

11  Steevenshas  taken  occasion  here  to  mention  that 
candles  and  lanterns  to  let  were  then  cried  about  Lon- 
don, the  streets  not  being  then  lighted. 

12  '  Cheap  being  derived  from  KAVPOIV,  Gothic,  is  the 
past  participle  of  cypan,  Sax.  to  traffic,  to  bargain,  to 
buy  and  sell.     Good  cheap  was  therefore  a  good  bar- 

fain.'  Our  ancestors  not  only  used  good  cheap,  but 
etter  cheap,  in  the  sense  which  we  now  use  cheap  and 
cheaper.  Tooke  thinks  that  bad-cheap  was  also  used, 
but  has  adduced  no  example.  Baret  translates  the  ova 
vilia  of  Horace  by  good  cheap  eggs  :  and  the  minoris 
vendere  aliquid,  of  Plautus,  by  to  sell  better-cheap. 
Cheap  and  cheaping  therefore  came  to  signify  a  market, 
which  led  Johnson  to  suppose  that  good-cheap  was  de- 
rived from  a  bon  marche.    All  the  northern  dialects 
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Act  UI 


Europe.  I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of 
yours  with  fire,  any  time  this  two  and  thirty  years  ; 
Heaven  reward  me  for  it ! 

Bard.  'Sblood,  I  would  my  face  were  in  your 
belly ! 

PaL  Goa-a-inercy !  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be 
heart-burned. 

Enter  Hostess. 
How  now,  dame  Partlet  the  hen  ?  have  you  inquired 
yet,  who  picked  my  pocket'/ 

Host.  Why,  Sir  John  !  what  do  you  think.  Sir 
John  ?  Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  house  ? 
I  have  searched,  I  have  inquired,  so  has  my  hus- 
band, man  by  man,  boy  by  boy,  servant  by  ser- 
vant .-  the  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house 
before. 

Fal.  You  lie,  hostess ;  Bardolph  was  shaved  and 
lost  many  a  hair  :  and  I'll  be  sworn,  my  pocket  was 
picked  :   Go  to,  you  are  a  woman,  go. 

Host.  Who  17  1  defy  thee  :  I  was  never  called  so 
m  mine  own  house  before. 

Fal.  Go  to,  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Host.  No,  Sir  John ;  you  do  not  know  me.  Sir 
John  :  I  know  you.  Sir  John  :  you  owe  me  money. 
Sir  John,  and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me 
of  it :  I  bought  you  a  dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 

Fal.  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas :  I  have  given  tliem 
away  to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters 
of  them. 

Host.  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  holland  of 
eight  shillings  an  ell.'  You  owe  money  here  be- 
sides, Sir  John,  for  your  diet,  and  by-drinkings,  and 
money  lent  you,  four  and  twenty  pound. 

Feu,  He  had  his  part  of  it ;  let  him  pay. 

Host.  He  ?  alas,  he  is  poor  ;  he  hatn  nothing. 

Fal.  How  '.  poor  ?  look  upon  his  face  ;  What  call 
you  rich  ?  let  tnem  coin  his  nose,  let  them  coin  his 
cheeks ;  III  not  pay  a  denier.  What,  will  you 
make  a  younker"  of  me?  shall  I  not  take  mine  ease 
in  mine  mn,'  but  I  shall  have  my  pocket  picked  ?  I 
have  lost  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfather's  worth  forty 
mark. 

Host.  O  Jesu !  I  have  heard  the  prince  tell  him, 
I  know  not  how  oft,  that  that  ring  was  copper. 

Fal.  How !  the  pnnce  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup  ; 
and,  if  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a  dog, 
if  he  would  say  so. 

Enter  Prince  Hknrv  and  Poiirs,  marching. 
FxLSTArr  meets  the  Prince,  pitting  on  Am 
truncheon  like  ajife. 

F\il,  How  now,  lad?  is  the  wind  in  that  door, 
i'failh  ?  must  we  all  march  ? 

Bard.  Yea.  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion  7 

Host.  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

P.  Hen,  What  sayest  thou,  mistress  Quickly  ? 
How  does  thy  husband  ?  I  love  him  well,  he  is  an 
honest  man. 

Host,  Good  my  lord,  hear  me, 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou,  Jack  ? 


have  the  same  form  of  speech  that  oiu:  ancestors  used ; 
thus  godl-kop,  hetre  kop,  in  Swedish ;  got  kiob,  better 
kiob,  in  Danish,  tic.  Florio  has  '  buou-mercato,  good- 
cheape,  a  good  l>argaine.> 

1  Eight  shillings  an  ell,  for  holland  linen,  appears  a 
high  price  for  the  lime,  but  hear  Stubbes  in  his  Anatomie 
of  Abuses  : — '  In  so  much  as  I  liave  heard  of  shines  that 
have  cost  some  ten  shilliiiges,  some  twentie,  some  fnrtie, 
some  five  pound,  some  twentie  nobles,  and  (which  is 
horrible  to  heare)  some  ten  pound  a  peece,  yea  the 
meanest  shirte  that  commonly  is  worn  of  any  doest  cost 
acrowne  or  a  noble  at  the  least ;  and  yet  that  is  scarsely 
thought  fine  enoiigh  for  the  simplest  person.' 

3  Vounker  is  here  used  for  a  novice,  a  dupe,  or  a  per- 
•on  thoughtless  through  inexperience. 

3  This  was  a  common  phrase  for  enjoying  one's  self 
in  quiet,  an  if  at  home  ;  not  very  difl^erent  in  its  applica- 
tion from  that  maxim,  Kvery  man''s  house  is  his  castle. 
Inne  originally  signified  a  house  or  habitation.  When 
the  word  began  to  change  Its  meaning,  and  to  be  used 
for  a  house  of  public  entertainment,  the  proverb  siill 
continuing  in  Ibrce,  was  applied  in  the  laaer  sense. 
Falataff  puns  upon  the  word  inn  in  order  to  represent 


Fal.  The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here  behind  the 
arras,  and  had  my  pocket  picked  :  this  house  is  turned 
bawdy-house,  they  pick  pockets.  j 

P.  Hen.  What  didst  thou  lose,  Jack  ?  i 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  ?  three  or  four 
bonds  of  forty  pound  a-piece,  and  a  seal-ring  of  my 
grandfather's. 

P.  Hen.  A  trifle,  some  eight-penny  matter. 

Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord ;  and  I  said  I  heard 
your  grace  say  so :  And,  my  lord,  he  speaks  m»st 
vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed  man  as  be  is  ;  and 
said,  he  would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen.  What !  he  did  not  ? 

Host.  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  womanhood 
in  me  else. 

Fal.  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a 
stewed  prune  j*  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in 
a  drawn  fox ;  and  for  womanhood,  maid  Marian' 
may  be  the  deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.  Go, 
you  thing,  go. 

Host.  Say,  what  thing?  what  thing? 

Fal.  What  thing  ?  why  a  thing  to  thank  God  on. 

Host.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would 
thou  should'st  know  it ;  I  am  an  honest  man's  wife :      t 
and,  setting  thy  knighthood  aside,  thou  art  a  knavo     I 
to  call  me  so.  i 

Fal.  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a 
beast  to  say  otherwise. 

Host.  Say,  what  beast,  thou  knave  thou  7 

Fal.  What  beast  7  why  an  otter. 

P.  Hen,  An  otter.  Sir  John !  why  an  otter  7 

Fal.  Why  ?  she's  neither  fish,  nor  flesh ;  a  man 
knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

Host,  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so  ;  thou 
or  any  man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou  knave 
thou. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  sayest  true,  hostess  ;  and  he  slan- 
ders thee  most  grossly. 

HosL  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord  :  and  said  tliis 
other  day,  you  ought  him  a  thousand  pound. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  do  1  owe  you  a  thousand  pound. 

Fal,  A  thousand  pound,  Hal  V  a  million  :  thy  love 
is  worth  a  million  ;  thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

Host.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  colled  you  Jack,  and 
said,  he  would  cudgel  you. 

F'aL  Did  I,  Bardolph  7  i 

Bard.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  said  so. 

Fal.  Yea :  if  be  said,  my  ring  was  copper. 

P.  Hen,  I  say,  'lis  copper  :  Darest  tnou  be  av 
good  as  thy  wora  now  ? 

F(d.  Why,  Hal,  tliou  knowest,  as  thou  art  bul 
man,  I  dare  :  but,  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  tbee,  as 
I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 

P.  Hen,  And  why  noL  as  the  lion  ? 

Fal.  The  king  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the  lion : 
Dost  tiiou  think,  I'll  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thv  father  ? 
nay,  an  I  do,  I  pray  God.  my  girdle  break  ?• 

jP.  Hen.  O,  if  it  should,  how  would  thy  guts  fall 
about  thy  knees !  But,  sirrah,  there's  no  room  for 
faith,  truth,  nor  honesty,  in  this  bosom  of  thine ;  it 
is  filled  up  with  guts,  aim  midrifr.  Charge  an  honest 
woman  with  picking  thy  pocket !  Why,  thou  whore- 


the  wrong  done  him  the  more  strongFy.     Old  Heywood 
has  one  or  two  epigrams  which  turn  upon  this  phra.^e. 

4  Steevens  haa'been  too  abuniianlly  copious  on  the 
subject  of  steiced  prunes.  They  were  a  refection  par- 
ticularly common  in  brothels  in  Shakspeare's  time,  per- 
haps from  mistaken  notions  of  their  antisy phi  litic  pro- 
perties. It  is  not  easy  to  understand  FalstafTs  similes, 
perhaps  he  means  as  faithless  as  a  strumpet  or  a  batrd. 
,i  drawn  fox  is  surely  neither  an  exenterated  fox  !  nor 
a  fox  drawn  over  the  grounds  to  exercise  the  hounds ; 
but  a  hunted  for,  a  fox  drawn  from  his  cover,  wboet 
cunning  in  doubling  and  deceiving  the  hounds  makaa 
the  simile  perfectly  appropriate. 

6  One  of  the  characters  in  the  ancient  morris  dance, 
generally  a  man  dressed  like  a  woman,  aomeiimea  a 
strumpet ;  and  therefore  forms  an  allusion  to  deacribe 
women  of  a  masculine  character.  A  curious  tract,  en- 
titled '  Old  Mes  of  Herefordshire  for  a  Jtfoytf  Morton, 
and  Hereford  Town  for  a  Morria-dance,  I60>,'  wa»' 
reprinted  by  Mr.  Triphook  in  181S. 

6  This  imprecation  is  sumxiaed  to  hare  rtfbrenc*  to  1 
the  old  adage,  '  Vngirt,  unUfW  It  appears  to  have  | 
been  also  proverbial.  .       -.  i 
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son,  impudent,  enibossed'  rascal,  if  there  were  any 
thing  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern-reckonings,  memoran- 
dums of  bawdy-houses,  and  one  poor  penny-worth 
of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee  long-winded  ;  if  thy 
pocket  were  enriched  with  any  other  injuries  but 
these,  I  am  a  villain.  And  yet  you  will  stand  to 
it ;  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong ;  Art  thou  not 
ashamed  ? 

Ful.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  thoa  knovoest,  in  the 
stale  of  innocency,  Adam  fell ;  and  what  should 
poor  Jack  Falstatt  do,  in  the  days  of  villany  ?  Thou 
seest  I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man ;    and 

therefore   more  frailty. You  confess  then,  you 

picked  my  pocket  ? 

P.  Hen.  It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Fal.  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee :  Go,  make  ready 
breakfast ;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants, 
cherish  thy  guests ;  thou  shalt  find  me  tractable  to 
any  honest  reason  :  thou  seest,  I  am  pacified. — 
Still  ? — Nay,  pr'ythee,  be  gone.  \^Exit  Hostess.] 
Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at  court :  for  the  robbery, 
lad, — How  is  that  answered  ? 

P.  Hen.  O,  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good 
angel  to  thee  : — The  money  is  paid  back  again. 

Fal.  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back,  'tis  a  dou- 
ble labour. 

P.  Hen.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father,  and 
may  do  any  thing. 

Pal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou 
Hoest,  and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too. 

Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  procured  thee,  Jack,  a  charge  of 
foot. 

Fal.  I  would,  it  had  been  of  horse.  Where  shall 
I  find  one  that  can  steal  well  ?  O  for  a  fine  thief,  of 
the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  or  thereabouts!  I  am 
heinously  unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thanked  for 
these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous ;  I 
laud  them,  I  praise  them. 

P.  Hen.  Bardolph 

Bard.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  Lord  John  of  Lan- 
caster,— my  brother  John  ; — this  to  my  lord  of 
Westmoreland. — Go,  Poins,  to  horse,  to  horse  ;  for 
thou,  and  I,  have  thirty  mUes  to  ride  vet  ere  dinner 
time. Jack,  meet  me  to-morrow  I'the  Temple- 
hall  at  two  o'clock  i'the  afternoon :  there  shalt  thou 
know  thy  charge  ;  and  there  receive  money,  and 
order  for  their  furniture.* 
The  land  is  burning  ;  Percy  stands  on  high  ; 
And  either  they,  or  we,  must  lower  lie. 

[Exeunt  Prince,  Poins,  and  Bardolph 

Fal.  Rare  words  !  brave  world  I Hostess,  my 

breakfast;  come: — 
O,  I  could  wish,  this  tavern  were  my  drum.    [Exit, 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I.      The  rebel    Camp   near   Shrewsbury. 

Entef  HorsvvR,  Worcester,  and  Douglas. 

Hot.  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot :  If  speaking  truth, 
In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery. 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have,' 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 
By  heaven,  I  cannot  flatter  ;  I  defy* 
The  tongues  of  soothers  ;  but  a  braver  place 


In  my  heart's  love,  hath  no  man  than  yourself; 
Nay,  task  me  to  the  word  ;  approve  me,  lord. 

Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour: 
No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground, 
But  I  Will  beard'  him. 

Hot.  Do  so,  and  'tis  well :—    ,■ 

Enter  a  Messenger,  with  Letters. 
What  letters  hast  thou  there  ?— I  can  but  thank  you. 

Mess.  These  letters  come  from  your  father, — 

Hot.  Letters  from  him!  why  comes  he  not  himself? 

Mess.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord  ;  he's  grievous 
sick. 

Hot.  'Zounds  I  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick,' 
In  such  a  justling  time  '>.  Who  leads  his  power  ? 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along  ? 

Mess.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord.'' 

Wor.  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed  ? 

Mess.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  set  forth  ? 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence, 
He  was  much  fear'd  by  his  physicians. 

Wor.  I  would,  the  state  of  time  had  first  been 
whole, 
Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited  ; 
His  health  was  never  belter  worth  than  now. 

Hot.  Sick  now !  droop  now  I  this  sickness  doth 
infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise  ; 
'Tis  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp.— — 
He  writes  me  here,— that  inward  sickness — 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not  '' 

So  soon  be  drawn ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet. 
To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust  * 

On  any  soul  remov'd,"  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement,^ 
That  with  our  small  conjunction,  we  should  on, 
To  see  how  fortune  is  dispos'd  to  us :  ' ' 

For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing'  now ; 
Because  the  king  is  certainly  possess'd'" 
Of  all  our  purposes.     What  say  you  to  it  ? 

Wor.  Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us. 

Hot  A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  off: — 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not ;  his  present  want 
Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it : — Were  it  good 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast  ?  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ? 
It  were  not  good  ;  for  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope : 
The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Doug.  'Faith,  and  so  we  should  j 

Where' '  now  remains  a  sweet  reversion  ; 
We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  of  what 
Is  to  come  in  : 
A  comfort  of  retirement'  ^  lives  in  this. 

Hot.  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto, 
If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

Wor.  But  yet,  I  would  your  father  had  been  here. 
The  quality  and  hair"  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division  :  It  will  be  thought 
By  some,  that  know  not  why  he  is  awuy, 
That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 
Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence  j 
And  think,  how  such  an  apprehension 
May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction, 
And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause  : 


1  Swoln,  puffy,  blown  up. 

2  I  have  followed  Mr.  Donee's  suege.^ion  in  printing 
thus  much  of  this  speech  in  prose.  No  correct  ear  will 
ever  receive  it  as  blank  verse,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  by  omission,  &c.  to  convert  it  into  metre. 

3  This  expression  is  frequent  in  Hoilnshed,  and  is  ap- 
plied by  way  of  preeminence  to  the  head  of  the  Douglas 
family. 

4  Disd^m. 

■5  To  beard  is  to  oppose  face  to  face,  in  a  daring  and 
hostile  manner,  to  tlireaten  even  to  his  beard. 

fi  Epaminondas  being  told,  on  the  evening  before  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  that  an  officer  of  distinction  had  died 
in  his  t»;nt,  exclaimed,  '  Good  gods  !  how  could  any 
body  find  time  to  die  in  such  a  conjuncture.'— Xeno- 
phon  Helienic,  1.  vi. 


7  The  folio  reads  '  not  I  his  mind.'  The  quarto,  1598, 
'  not  I  my  mind.'    The  emendation  is  Capell's. 

8  That  is,  on  any  less  ?iear  to  himself,  or  whose  in- 
terest is  remote. 

9  Qiiailing  is  fainting,  slackening,  flagging  ;  or  faH 
ing  in  vigour  or  resolution  ;  going  back.  Cotgrave 
renders  it  by  alachissement. 

10  Informed. 

1 1  Where,  for  whereas. 

12  i.  e. '  a  support  to  which  wa  may  have  recourse.' 

13  '  Hair  was  anciently  used  metaphorically  for  the 
colour,  complexion,  or  nature  of  a  thing.  Pelo  nu 
Italian)  is  used  for  the  colour  of  a  horse,  also  for  the 
counte'iMnce  of  a  man:'  and  poil,  in  French,  has  the 
same  signlficauons,  eaeer  d^un  pelo,  eatre  d'unpoti 
To  be  of  tha  aame  hair,  quality,  or  condition. 
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FIRST  PART  OF 


Act  IV. 


For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering'  side 

Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement ; 

And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 

The  eye  of  reason  may  pr^  in  upon  us  : 

This  ahsence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain,* 

That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 

Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot,  You  strain  too  far. 

I,  rather,  of  his  absence  make  this  use  ; — 
It  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprise, 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here  :  for  men  must  think. 
If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head, 
To  push  against  the  kingdom ;   with   his  help, 
We  shall  o'erturn  it  topsy-turvy  down. — 
Yet  all  goes  well,  yet  all  our  jomts  are  whole. 

Doug.  As   heart  can  think :   there  is  not  such  a 
word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland,  as  this  term'  of  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Richabd  Vkrkok. 

Hot.  My  cousin  Vernon  !  welcome,  by  ray  soul, 

Ver.  'Pray  God,  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome, 
lord. 
The  earl  of  Westmorland,  seven  thousand  strong, 
Is  marching  hitlierwards ;  with  him,  Prince  John. 

Hot.  No  harm :  What  more  ? 

Ver.  And  further,  I  have  learn'd, 

The  king  himself  in  person  is  set  forth, 
Or  hitherwards  intended  speedily, 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot.  He  shall  be  welcome  too.  Where  is  his  son, 
The  nimble-footed*  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  dafrd  the  world  aside. 
And  bid  it  pass  ? 

Ver.  AU  fumish'd,  all  in  arms. 

All  plum'd  :  like  estridges  that  with  the  wind 
Bated,  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd  ;' 
Glitterino  in  golden  coats,  like  images  ; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer  ; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry, — with  his  beaver*  on, 
His  cuissea^  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd, — 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pesasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more ;  worse  than  the  sun  in 
March, 


1  The  offerhig  side  is  the  asaailmg  side.  Barci 
renders  '  Attenlare  pudicltiam  puellae,  to  aasaile  a 
maydcns  chaatitie :  to  offer.' 

i  To  (irate  a  curtain Tiad  anciently  the  same  meaning 
as  to  undraiB  one  at  present.  Thus  in  the  Second  Part 
of  King  Henry  VI.  quarto,  16O0  : — '  Then  the  eurlaines 
being  draiene,  Duke  Humphrey  is  discovered  in  hia 
bed.' 

The  folio  reads  '  dream  of  fear.' 

Siiakspeare  rarely  bestows  his  epithets  at  random. 
Stowe  says  of  the  prince  : — '  He  was  passing  swift  in 
running,  insomuch  that  he,  with  two  other  of  his  lords, 
without  hounds,  bow,  or  other  engine,  would  take  a 
Wilde  bucke,  or  doe,  in  a  large  parke.' 

5  This  is  the  reading  of  all  the  old  copies,  which 
Hanmer  not  understanding,  altered  to — 

'  All  pluin'd  like  estridges,  a7td  with  the  wind 

Bating  like  eagles.  &c.' 
Then  came  Johnson,  who  supposed  that  there  must  be 
necessity  for  emendation,  as  it  had  already  been  at- 
tempted :  he  clianced  it  thus  : — 

<  All  plum'd  like  estridges,  that  lein^  the  Wind  ; 

Batea  like  eagles,  &c.' 
This  reading  has  been  adopted  by  Malonc,  and  by 
Sleevens,  with  a  voluminous  commentary  to  show  its 
necessity.  But  surely,  if  a  clear  sense  can  be  deduced 
from  the  passage  as  it  stands,  no  conjectural  alteration 
of  the  text  should  be  admitted.  The  meaning  of  the 
passage  is  obviously  this : — '  The  prince  and  his  com- 
rades were  all  furnish'J,  all  in  arms,  all  plumed  :  like 
eatridxes  (ostriches)  that  bated  (i.  e.  flutter  or  beat) 
the  wind  teith  their  wings  ;  like  eagles  havine  lately 
bathed.'  Johnson's  reading  is  exceptionable,  if  it  was 
not  an  unwarrantable  Innovation,  because  to  wing  the 
wind  and  to  bate  are  the  same  thinfi  and  the  dimcul- 


This  praise  doth  nourish  agues.     Let  them  come  j 

They  come  like  sacrifices  m  their  trim. 

And  to  the  fire-ey'd  maid  of  smoky  war, 

All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them : 

The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit, 

Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire, 

To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh, 

And  yet  not  ours: — Come,  let  me  take'  my  horse, 

Who  is  to  bear  me,  Uke  a  thunderbolt. 

Against  the  bosom  of  the  prince  ofWales : 

Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse, 

Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse.— 

O,  that  Glendower  were  come  ! 

Ver.  There  is  more  news: 

I  learn'd  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along, 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug.  That's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet, 

Wor.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  fi-osty  soimd. 

Hot.  What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach 
unto? 

Ver.  To  tliirty  thousand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  It  be  ; 

My  father  and  Glendower  beiiig  both  away, 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  make  a  muster  speedily  : 
Doomsday  is  near  ;  die  all,  die  memly. 

Doug,  ^alk  not  of  dying ;  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  year. 

[ExeunL 

SCENE  II.    A  PubUe  Road  near  Coventry.    jBn- 
ter  Falstaff  and  Bardolpb. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry  ;  fill 
me  a  bottle  of  sack  ;  our  soldiers  shall  march 
through  ;  we'll  to  Sutton-Colfield  to-night. 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain  7 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

FaL  And  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour;  and  if  it 
make  twenty,  take  them  all,  I'll  answer  the  coinage. 
Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  tlie  town's  end 

Bard.  I  will,  captain  :  farewell,  [Exit. 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a 
soused  ffiirnet.'  I  have  misused  the  king's  press 
damnably.  I  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers,  tliree  hundred  and  odd  pounds, 
I  press  me  none  but  good  householders,  yeomen's 
sons  :  inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as 
had  been  asked  twice  on  the  bans ;  such  a  commo- 

lica  of  an  elliptical  construction  are  not  avoided  by  it. 
Malonc's  notion,  that  a  lino  had  been  omitted,  has  not 
my  concurrence,  IVor  do  I  think  with  Mr.  Douce,  that 
by  estridge*,  eslridge  {silcons  are  here  meant,  though 
the  woru  may  be  used  in  that  sense  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra.  The  osiridge's  plumage  would  be  more 
likely  to  occur  to  the  poet,  from  the  circumstance  of  ita 
being  the  cognizance  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  So  in 
Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  23 : — 
<  Prince  Edward  all  in  gold,  as  he  great  Jove  had  been, 
The  Mountfonl's  all  in  plumes  like  estridges  were  eeen 
Bating,  or  to  hate,  in  falconry,  is  the  unquiet  flutierii.^ 
of  a  ha*k.  7h  heat  the  tring,  hatter  V  ale,  Ital.  All 
birds  hate,  i.  e.  flutter,  beat,  or  flap  their  wings  to  dry 
their  feathers  afler  bathing  ;  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
ostrich  uses  its  wings,  to  assist  itself  in  running  with  the 
wind,  is  of  this  character  ;  it  is  a  fluttering  or  a  flnp. 
ping,  not  a  flight.  The  fluttering  motion  and  flapjiing 
of  the  phmicd  crests  of  the  prince  and  his  associates 
naturally  excited  these  images.  Bated  refers  both  to 
the  flapping  of  the  plumes,  and  of  the  wings  of  the 
ostrich  ;  the  plumage  of  that  bird  is  displayed  to  more 
advantage  when  its  wings  are  in  motion,  than  when  at 
rest ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  representing  the  fea- 
thers of  the  helmets  tfouting  the  air  to  the  plumage  of 
the  ostrich  when  its  wings  were  in  motion,  or  when  it 
'  bated  the  air,  like  eagles  lately  bathed.' 

6  The  beater  of  a  helmet  was  a  moveable  piece, 
which  lilted  up  or  down  io  enable  the  wearer  to  drink 
or  take  breath  more  Ireely.  It  is  frequently,  thouj^h 
improijerly,  used  to  express  the  helmet  itself, 

7  Armour  fur  the  thighs. 

8  The  quartos  of  1S9S  and  IS99  read  taste. 

0  The  gurnet,  or  gurnard,  was  a  fish  of  the  piper 
kind.  It  was  probably  deemed  a  vulgar  dish  wheu 
soused  or  pickled,  hence  souttd  gumtt  was  «  'ommoa 
term  of  reproach. 
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ditv  of  warm  slaves,  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  devil  as 
a  drum  ;  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver/  worse 
than  a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild-duck.  I  pressed 
me  none  but  such  toasts  and  butter,'^  with  hearts  in 
their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins'  heads,  and  they 
have  bought  out  their  services  ;  and  now  my  whole 
charge  '  consists  of  ancients,  corporals,  lieutenants, 
gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves  as  ragged  as  Laza- 
rus in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the  glutton's  dogs 
licked  his  sores :  and  such  as,  indeed,  were  never 
soldiers  ;  but  discarded  unjust  serving-men,  younger 
9on8  to  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and 
ostlers  trade-fallen  ;  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world, 
and  a  long  peace ;  ten  times  more  dishonourable 
ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient;'  and  such  have 
I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them  that  have  bought  out 
their  services,  that  you  would  think,  that  I  had  a 
hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  come 
from  swine  keeping,  from  eating  draff  and  husks. 
A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me,  I 
had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and  pressed  the  dead 
bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scare-crows.  I'll 
not  march  through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat : 
— Nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide  betwixt  the 
legs,  as  if  they  had  gives*  on  ;  for  indeed,  I  had  the 
most  of  them  out  of  prison.  There's  but  a  shirt  and 
a  half  in  all  my  company  :  and  the  half-shirt  is  two 
napkins,  tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves ; 
and  the  shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host 
at  Saint  Albans,  or  the  red-nose  inn-keeper  of 
Daintry.'  But  that's  all  one  ;  they'll  find  linen 
enough  on  every  hedge. 

Enter  Psikce  Henkt  and  Westmorelajvd. 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  blown  Jack  ?  how  now,  quilt  ? 

Fal,  What,  Hal?  How  now,  mad  wag?  what  a 
devil  dost  thou  in  Warwickshire  ? — My  good  lord 
of  Westmoreland,  I  cry  you  mercy  ;  I  thought,  your 
honour  had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

tVest.  'Faith,  Sir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that 
I  were  there,  and  you  too  ;  but  my  powers  are  there 
already :  The  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for  us  all : 
we  must  away  all  night. 

Fal.  Tut,  never  fear  me  ;  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a 
cat  to  steal  cream. 

P.  Hen.  1  think,  to  steal  cream  indeed  ;  for  thy 
theft,  hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  me. 
Jack ;  Whose  fellows  are  these  that  come  after  ? 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P.  Hen.  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut ;  good  enough  to  toss ;  food  for 
powder,  food  for  powder  ;  they'll  fill  a  pit,  as  well 
as  better  :  tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

West.  Ay,  but,  Sir  John,  methinks  they  are  ex- 
ceeding poor  and  bare  ;  too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty, — I  know  not  where 
|hey  had  that :  and  for  their  bareness, — I  am  sure, 
they  never  learned  that  of  me. 

P.  Hen.  No,  I'll  be  sworn  ;  unless  you  call  three 
fingers  on  the  riba,  bare.  But,  sirrah,  make  haste  ; 
Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamped  ? 

IVesl.  He  is,  Sir  John ;  I  fear,  we  shall  stay  too 
long. 

Fal.  Well, 
Vo  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of  a 

feast, 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  guest.  [Exeunt. 


1  A  gun. 
V  3  '  Londoners,  arid  all  within  the  sound  of  Bow  befl, 
are  in  reproach  called  cockneys,  and  eaters  of  buttered 
Jfpasts.^ — Moruson^s  Itin.  1617. 

j^3  '  An  o\6.  faced  ancienf  13  an  old  patched  standard. 
To  face  a  garment  was  to  line  or  trim  it.  Thus  in  the 
present  play : — 

'  To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
J^  With  some  fine  colour.' 

4  Fetters.  5  Daventry. 

6  The  old  copies  read  '  that  this  day  lives  ;'  but  the 
rds,  as  Mason  observes,  weaken  the  sense  and  de- 
tj  the  measure. 


SCENE  III.     Tft«  iJe&eZ  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

Enter  Hotspuk,  Wokcester,  Douglas,  and 

Vernon. 

Hot.  We'll  fight  with  him  to-night. 

IVor.  It  may  not  be. 

Doug.  You  give  him  then  advantage. 

Ver.  Not  a  whit. 

Hot.  Why  say  you  so  ?  looks  he  not  for  supply  ? 

Ver.  So  do  we. 

Hot.  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

Wor.  Good  cousin,  be  advis'd  ;  stir  not  to-night. 

Ver.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counsel  well ; 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear,  and  cold  heart. 

Ver.  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas  :  by  my  life 
(And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  hfe,) 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear. 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  lives :' — 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle. 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-night. 

Ver.  Content. 

Hot.  To-night,  say  I. 

Ver.  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be. 

I  wonder  much,  being  men  of  such  great  leading,' 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition  :  Certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up  : 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-day  ; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep. 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull. 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself. 

Hot.  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy 
In  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low  ; 
The  better  part  of^ours  is  full  of  rest. 

Wor.  The  number  of  the  king  exceedeth  ours  : 
For  God's  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  all  come  in. 

[The  trumpet  sounds  a  parley. 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt.  I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the  king, 
If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing,  and  respect. 

Hot.  Welcome,  Sir  Walter  Blunt ;  And  'would 
to  God, 
You  were  of  our  determination  ! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well :  and  even  those  some 
Envy  your  great  deserving,  and  good  name  ; 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quaUty,' 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 

Blunt.  And  God  defend,  but  still  I  should  stand  so, 
So  long  as,  out  of  limit,  and  true  rule, 
You  stand  against  anointed  majesty! 
But,  to  my  charge. — The  king  hath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs  ;'  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty  :  If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot,-- • 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, — 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs ;  and,  with  all  speed. 
You  shall  have  your  desires,  with  interest ; 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself,  and  these, 
Herem  misled  by  your  suggestion. 

Hot.  The  king  is  kind ;   and,  well  we  know,  the 
kmg 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  father,  and  my  uncle,  and  myself. 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears  : 
And,— when  he  was  not  six  and  twenty  strong, 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home. 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore : 
And, — when  he  heard  him  swear,  and  vow  to  God, 


7  Leading  is  experience  in  the  conduct  of  armies. 
The  old  copies  have  '  such  leading  as  you  are  ;'  but  the 
superfluous  words  serve  only  to  destroy  the  metre. 

8  Quality,  in  its  general  sense,  anciently  signified 
profession,  occupation.  Shakspeare  here  gives  it  me- 
taphorically tor  one  of  the  same  fraternity  or  fe.llovo- 
ship. 

9  Grievances.  ,  ..^      ,., ,  ,. 
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He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sue  his  livery,'  and  beg  his  peace ; 
With  tears  of  innocency,  and  terms  of  zeal, — 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov'd, 
Swore  him  assistance,  and  perform'd  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords,  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceiv'd  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him, 
The  more  and  less^  came  in  with  cap  and  knee  ; 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages  ; 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes, 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  profTer'd  him  their  oaths, 
Gave  him  their  heirs  as  pages  ;  follow'd  him, 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  presently,— as  greatness  knows  itself, — 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor, 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurg  :' 
And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees, 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth : 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs ;  and,  by  this  face, 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for. 
Proceeded  further  ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites,  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  lell  behind  him  here. 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war, 

Blunt,  Tut,  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 

Hot,  Then,  to  the  point.—— 

In  short  time,  after,  he  depos'd  the  king ; 
Soon  after  that,  depriv'd  him  of  his  life  : 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,*  task'd  the  whole  state  : 
To  make  that  worse,  suffer'd  his  kinsman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd, 
Indeed  his  king)  to  be  engag'd'  in  Wales, 
There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited  : 
Disgrac'd  me  in  my  happy  victories  ; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence  : 
Rated  my  uncle  from  tiie  council-board ; 
In  rage  uismiss'd  my  father  from  the  court ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong  ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  drove  ua  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety  ;  and,  withal,  to  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 

Blunt.  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  king  ? 

Hot.  Not  80,  Sir  Walter ;  we'll  withdraw  awhile. 
Go  to  the  king ;  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  surety  tor  a  safe  return  again, 
And  iq  the  morning  early  shall  mine  unci? 
Bring  him  our  purposes :  and  so  farewelL 

Blunt.  I  would,  you  would  accept  of  grace  and 
love. 

Hot.  And,  may  be,  so  we  shall. 

Blunt,  'Pray  heaven,  you  do  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  rV.     A  Room  in  the  ArchhUhop^a  House. 
Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  a  Gentleman. 

Areh.  Hie,  good  Sir  Michael  j  bear  this  sealed 
brief.? 
With  winged  haste,  to  the  lord  marshal  ;* 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop ;  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed  :  if  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  haste 


Gent.  My  good  lord, 
I  guess  theu*  tenor. 

Arch.  Like  enough,  you  do. 

To-morrow,  good  Sir  Michael,  is  a  day. 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  'bide  the  touch :  For,  sir,  at  Shrewsbury, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand. 
The  king,  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power, 
Meets  with  Lord  Harry  :  and  I  fear,  Sir  Michael,— 
What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland 
(Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion,) 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence  thence, 
(Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too,' 
And  comes  not  m,  o'er-ruled  by  prophecies,) — 
I  fear,  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  king. 

Gent.  Why,  good  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear . 
there's  Douglas, 
And  Lord  Mortimer. 

Arch.  No,  Mortimer's  not  there. 

Gent.  But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,  Lord  Harry 
Percy, 
And  there's  my  lord  of  Worcester ;   and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Arch.  And  so  there  is  :   but  yet  the  king  hath 
drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together:— 
The  prince  of  Wales,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blimt ; 
And  many  more  cor-rivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Gent.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shall  be  well  op- 

fos'd. 
hope  no  less,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear ; 
And,  to  prevent  the  worst,  Sir  Michael,  speed  ! 
For,  if  Lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 
Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us,— • 

For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, 

And  'tis  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against  him  ) 
Therefore,  make  haste  :  I  must  go  wnte  again 
To  other  friends ;  and  so  farewell.  Sir  Michael. 

[Exeunt  severaUy, 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  The  King's  Camp  near  Shrewsbury, 
Enter  Kino  Henry,  Prince  Henrf,  Prince 
John  of  Lancaster,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  ami 
Sir  John  Falstaff. 

K,  Hen.  How  bloodily  the  sun  be^ns  te  peer 
Above  von  busky*  hill !  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  distemperature. 

P.  Hen.  The  southern  wind 

Doth  play  the  tnimpet  to  his  purposes  ; 
And,  oy  nis  hollow  whistling  m  the  leaves,  ' 

Foretells  a  tempest^  ar.d  a  blustering  day. 

K.  Hen.  Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathize  ; 
For  nothing  cam  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. — 

Trumpet.    Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 
How  now,  my  lord  of  Worcester  ?  'tis  not  well. 
That  you  ana  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  we  meet ;  You  have  deceiv'd  our  trust  { 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace, 
To  crush  our  old  limbs'"  in  ungentle  steel; 


1  That  is,  to  sue  out  the  delivery  or  possession  of  his 
lands.  This  law  term  has  been  already  explained  in 
King  Richard  II.  Act  ii.  Be.  1. 

3  The  greater  and  the  less. 

3  The  whole  of  this  speech  alludes  to  passages  in 
King  Richard  II. 

4  So  in  Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure :  '  Oreat  mls- 
chiefes  succedyng  one  in  another''s  neeke.'  Tasfd 
Is  here  «sed  for  taxed  :  It  was  common  to  use  these 
words  iiullscriminately,  snys  Stcevens.  Taskes  were 
tributes  or  subsidies,  and  Bhould  not  be  confounded  with 
taxes,  which  are  carefully  distinguished  by  Baret.  He 
Interprets  '  telonium,  the  place  where  tasks  or  tributes 
are  paied.'  Philips,  in  his  World  of  Words,  says, 
•  Taeck  Is  an  old  British  word,  signifying  tribute,  from 
whence  haply  coiueth  our  word  task,  which  is  a  duty 
or  labour  impo»td  upon  any  one.' 


6  The  old  copies  read  engaged,  which  Theobald  al- 
tered to  incag'>d,  without  reason  c  to  be  engaged  ia  to  be 
pledged  as  an  hostage. 

6  A  brief  is  any  short  writing,  as  a  letter,  8tc. 

7  Thomas  Lord  Mowbray. 

8  A  strength  on  which  we  reckoned,  a  help  of  which 
we  made  account. 

9  '  I  do  not  know  (says  Mr.  Blakeway)  whether 
Shakspeare  ever  surveyed  the  ground  of  Battleflrld,  bui 
he  has  described  the  sun's  rising  over  Haughmoinid  Hill 
from  that  sjwt  as  accurately  as  if  he  had.  It  still  merits 
llie  name  of  a  husky  hill.'  Milton  writes  the  word,  per. 
haps  more  properly,  bosky,  it  is  from  the  French  oos, 
cageur,  woody. 

10  Shakspeare  forgot  that  he  was  not  at  this  time  old, 
it  was  only  four  years  since  the  depoaition  of  Ktnf 
Riebanl 


Scene  I. 


KING  HENRY  IV. 
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This  is  not  well,  my  lord,  this  is  not  well. 
What  say  you  to't  ?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war  ? 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again, 
VVIiore  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light ; 
And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  tim«s  ? 

Wor.  Hear  me,  my  liege  ; 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours  ;  for,  I  do  protest, 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike^ 

K.  Hen.  You  have  not  tought  for  it !  how  comes 
it  then  ? 

Fed.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it, 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  chewet,'  peace. 

IVor.  It  pleas'd  your  majesty,  to  turn  your  looks 
Of  favour,  from  myself,  and  all  our  house  ; 
And  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord, 
We  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 
For  you,  my  staff  of  office  did  I  break 
In  Richard's  time  ;  and  posted  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  kiss  your  hand, 
VVhen  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 
Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I. 
It  was  rayselfj  my  brother,  and  his  son. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time  :  You  swore  to  us,— 
And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster, — 
That  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  state  ; 
Nor  claim  no  further  than  your  new-fall'n  right. 
The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster : 
To  this  we  swore  our  aid.     But,  in  short  space. 
It  rain'd  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head  ; 
And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  oa  you,— 
What  with  our  help  :  what  with  the  absent  king ! 
What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time  ; 
The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne  ; 
And  the  contrarious  winds,  that  held  the  king 
So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irish  wars. 
That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead, — 
And,  from  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages, 
You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 
To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand: 
Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster ; 
And,  being  fed  l>y  ns,  you  us'd  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird,* 
Useth  the  sparrow  :  did  oppress  our  nest  -; 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk. 
That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight. 
For  fear  of  swallowing  :  but  with  nimble  wing 
We  were  eafore'd,  for  safety  sake^  to  fly 
Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head: 
Whereby  we  stand  opposed'  by  such  means 
As  you  yourself  have  forg'd  against  yourself; 
R-y  unkmd  usage,  dangerous  countenance, 
And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 
fivvorn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprise. 

K.  Hen.  These  things,  indeed,  you  have  articu- 
lated,* 
Proclaim'^  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches ; 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour,  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  discontents. 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation : 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 


1  A  chewet  was  (as  Theobald  justly  observes)  a  noisy 
chattering  bird,  a.  pie  or  jackdaw ;  called  also  in  French 
chouette.  This  simple  and  satisfactory  explanation 
would  not  do  for  Steevens  and  Malone,  who  finding  that 
cheirets  were  also  little  round  pies  made  of  minced 
meat,  thought  that  the  prmce  compared  Falstaff,  for  his 
unseasonable  chattering,  to  a  minced  pie  I  The  word 
IS  a  diminutive  of  choui'h,  pronounced  chouh,  from  the 
Saxon  ceo.  Graculus  "Monedula.  Belon,  \n  his  His- 
tory of  Birds,  describes  the  chouette  as  the  smallest 
kind  of  chough  or  crow,  and  this  will  account  for  the 
diminiuive  termination  of  its  name. 

3  '  The  Titling,  therefore,  that  sitteth,  being  thus  de- 
ceived, hatcheth  the  egge,  and  bringeth  up  the  chicke 


Such  water  colours,  to  impaint  his  cause ; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving'  for  a  time 
Of  pellmell  havoc  and  confusion. 

P.  Hen.  In  both  our  armies,  there  is  many  a  som 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter, 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.     Tell  your  nephew, 
The  Prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy  :  By  my  hopes, — 
This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head, — * 
I  do  not  think,  a  braver  gentleman. 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young. 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive. 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  ray  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry  ; 
And  so,  I  hear,  he  doth  ^.ccount  me  tooi 
Yet  this  before  my  father's  majesty, — 
I  am  content,  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation  ; 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight. 

if.  Hen.  And,  priuce  of  Wales,  so  dare  we  ven- 
ture thee. 
Albeit,  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it : — No,  good  Worcester,  no/ 
We  love  our  people  well :   even  those  we  love. 
That  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part : 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace. 
Both  he,  and  they,  and  you,  vea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  I'll  be  his  : 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do: — But  if  he  will  not  yield, 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us. 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.     So,  be  gone  ; 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply  ; 
We  offer  fair,  take  it  advisedly> 

[Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernoit, 

P.  Hen.  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life 
The  Douglas  -and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

£".  Hen,  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his 
charge ; 
For,  on  their  answer,  will  we  set  xm  them  : 
And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just ! 

[Exeunt  King,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 

Fal.  'Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and 
bestride  rae,*  so  ;  'tis  a  point -of  friendship. 

P.  Hen.  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that 
friendship.     Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  weW. 

P.  Hen,  Why,  thou  owest  God  a  death.     [Exit. 

Fed.  'Tis  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  loath  to  pay 
him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so  forward  with 
him  that  calls  not  on  me  '/  Well,  'tis  no  matter  ; 
Honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour 
prick  me  off  when  I  come  on  ?  how  then  ?  Can 
honour  set  to  a  leg?  No.  Or  an  arm?  No.  Or 
take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honour  hath 
no  skill  in  surgery  then  ?  No.  What  is  honour  ?  A 
word.  What  is  m  that  word,  honour  ?  Whatistha'. 
honour  ?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning ! — Who  hath  it  ? 
He  that  died  o'Wednesday,  Doth  he  feel  it  ?  No. 
Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No.  Is  it  insensible  then  ?  Yea, 
to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living  ? 
No.  Why  ?  Detraction  will  not  suffer  it : — there 
fore  I'll  none  of  it :  Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheon, 
and  so  ends  my  catechism.  [Exit. 


of  another  bird : — and  this  she  doth  so  long,  untill  tlie 
young  cuckow  being  once  fledge  and  readie  to  flie 
abroad,  is  so  bold  as  to  seize  upon  the  old  titling,  and 
eat  up  her  that  hatched  her.' — Pliny's  Nat.  Hist,  by 
Holland,  b.  x.  ch.  9. 

3  i.  e,  we  stand  in  opposition  to  you. 

4  The  (juartos  read  articulate.  To  artieuiate  ia  to 
set  down  in  articles. 

5  i.  e.  anxiously  expecting  a  time. 

6  That  is,  taJcen  from  his  account 

7  Mason  suggests  that  we  should  read  '  /mow  good 
Worcester,  know,  &c.' 

S  In  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  Henry,  when  king,  dkj 
this  act  of  friendship  for  his  brother  the  duke  of  GioU' 
eester. 
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FIRST  PART  OP 


ActT. 


SCEINE  n.     The  Rebd  Camp.    Enter  Worces- 
ter and  Vernos. 

IVor.  O,  no,  my  nejAew  must  not  know,  Sir 
Richard, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  king. 

Ver.  'Twere  best,  he  did. 

ffor.  Then  we  are  all  undone. 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be. 
The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us  ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults  : 
Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes: 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox ; 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd,  and  lock'd  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
Look  how  We  can,  or  sad,  or  merrily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks  ; 
And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall. 
The  better  cherish'd,  still  the  nearer  death. 
My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot. 
It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood; 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, — 
A  hare-brain'd  Hotspur,  govern'd  by  a  spleen  : 
AU  his  offences  live  upon  my  head. 
And  on  his  father's  ; — we  did  train  him  on ; 
And,  bis  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us. 
We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  alL 
Therefore,  good  cousin,  let  not  Harry  know, 
In  any  case,  the  offer  of  the  kin«. 

Ver.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I'll  say,  'tis  so. 
Here  comes  your  cousin. 

Enter  Hotspcr  arid  Douglas;  and  Qfficert  and 
Soldier*,  behind. 

HoL  My  uncle  is  retum'd  : — ^Deliver  up 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland.* — ^Uncle,  what  news  ? 

"iVor.  The  king  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 

thug.  Defy  hira  by  the  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Hot.  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so. 

Doug.  Marry,  and  shall,  and  very  willingly.  [Eait. 

IVor.  There  is  no  seeming  mercv  in  the  king. 

Hot.  Did  you  beg  any  ?  God  forbid  ! 

IVoir.  I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances, 
Of  his  oath-breaking;  which  he  mended  thus, — 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn : 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors  ;  and  will  scoivge 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 

Re-enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Ann,  gentlemen ;    to   arms !    for  I  hare 
thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth, 
And  Westmoreland,  that  was  engag'd,  did  bear  it ; 
Which  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  auickly  on. 

War.  The  prince  of  Wales  stepp  d  forth  before 
the  king. 
And,  nephew,  challeng'd  you  to  single  fight. 

HoL  O,  'would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads  ; 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath  to-day. 
But  I,  and  Harry  Monmouth !  Tell  me,  tell  me, 
How  show'd  his  tasking?^  scem'd  it  in  contempt? 

Ver.  No,  by  my  soul ;  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modestly, 
Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man  ; 
Trimm'd  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue  ; 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle  ; 
Making  vou  ever  better  than  his  praise. 
By  still  dispraising  praise,  valuea  with  you  : 
And,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed, 


1  Westmoreland  was  impawned  as  a  surely  for  the 
safe  return  of  Worcester.     See  Act  iv.  Sc  3. 

3  7\isking  as  well  as  taxing  was  used  for  reproof. 
We  still  say  '  he  took  turn  to  task.' 

3  1.  e.  'mention  of  himself.'  To  elle  is  to  quote, 
allege,  or  mention  any  passage  or  incideitt.  The  mis- 
takes of  Pope  and  others  have  induced  me  to  give  an  ex- 
planation of  this  word,  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
thought  sufliciently  intelligible. 

4  That  is,  teas  mastfr  of.  6  Own. 

6  8*  ttild  at  liberty  may  mean  so  wild  and  licentious. 
«c  looM  in  his  ooodua.    Johusou  misunderstood  and 


He  made  a  blushing  cital*  oT  himself ; 

And  chid  bis  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace. 

As  if  he  master'd*  there  a  double  spirit. 

Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  instantly. 

There  did  he  pause  :  But  let  me  tell  the  world,— 

If  he  outlive  tne  envy  of  this  day, 

England  did  never  owe'  so  sweet  a  hope. 

So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness. 

Hot.  Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamoured 
Upon  his  follies  ;  never  did  I  bear 
Of  any  prince,  so  wild  at  liberty  :* 
But,  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  will  embrace  him  witn  a  soldier's  arm. 

That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy. 

Arm,  arm,  with  speed  : And,  fellows,  soldiers, 

fi-iends. 
Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do. 
Than  L  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue. 
Can  M  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Met*.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 
Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now,— 

0  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short ; 

To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  loo  long. 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point. 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  hve,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings  ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us 
Now  for  our  consciences, — the  arms  are  fair, 
When  the  intent  of  bearmg  them  is  jusU 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mets.  t/lj  lord,  prepare :  the  king  comes  on  apace. 

Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  firom  my  tale, 
For  I  profess  not  talking  ;  Only  this — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best :  and  here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now,— Esperance '.'— Percy  I — and  set  on.— 
Sound  all  uie  lofty  instruments  of  war, 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace : 
For,  heaven  to  earth,  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[The  Trumpet! »ound.  T%ey  endmieey  and ewtmmL 

SCENE  ni.    Ptoin  Mor  Shrewsbury.  EttMrmoiu, 

and  Partie*Jighting.   Alanimtotha  Batdt.    Them, 

enter  Docolas  aiik  Blcht,  meding. 

Blunt.  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  the  battle  tbas 
Thou  crossest  me  ?  what  honour  dost  thou  se«k 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.  Enow  then,  my  name  is  Douglas  ; 

And  I  do  haimt  thee  in  the  batuo  thus. 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

BlunL  They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought 
Thy  likeness  :  for,  instead  of  thee.  King  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him  :  so  shall  it  thee, 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

Blunt.  I  was  not  bom  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Scot  ;• 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death. 

[Theyjlght,  and  Blukt  ia  aioM. 

Enter  Hotspur. 
Hot.  O  Douglas,  hadst  thou  fought  at  Holmedoa 
thus, 

1  never  had  triumph'd  upon  a  Scot, 

Doug.  All's  done,  all's  won;  here  breathless  Uaa 

the  king. 
Hot,  Where? 


wron;  pointed  this  passa^.  The  quarto  copies  moM  of 
them  read  <  so  wild  aUfterfa'e.'  Steevena  suggeau  thai 
perhaps  the  author  wrote  <  so  wild  a  Ubertinej^  to  whick 
reading  I  very  much  incline. 

7  Bsperance,  or  Esperanxa,  has  always  been  Ike 
mouo  of  the  Percy  family.  Sbaksneare  uses  mptraiteM 
as  a  \tord  of  four  syllables,  the  e  final  having  ihm  sum 
power  as  in  French  verse. 

8  The  folio  reads : — 

'  I  was  not  born  to  yield  titoa  luogitfr  >«aL* 
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Doug.  Here. 

Hot.  'ITiis,  Douglas  ?  no,  I  know  this  face  full  well : 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt ; 
Semblably'  furnish'd  like  the  king  himself. 

Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul,  whither^  it  goes ! 
A  borrow'd  title  hast  thou  bought-too  dear. 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 

Hot.  The  king  hath  many  marching  in  his  coats. 

Doug.  Now,  by  ray  sword,  I  will  kill  all  his  coats. 
I'll  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece, 
Until  I  meet  the  king. 

Hot.  Up,  and  away  ; 

Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day.     [Exeunt. 

Other  Alarums.  Enter  Falstaff. 
Fal.  Though  I  could  'scape  shot-free  at  London, 
I  fear  the  shot  here  ;  here's  no  scoring,  but  upon  the 
pate.— Soft !  who  art  thou  ?  Sir  Walter  Blunt ; — 
there's  honour  for  you  :  Here's  no  vanity  I' — I  am 
as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too  :  God  keep 
lead  out  of  me  !  I  need  no  more  weight  than  mine 
own  bowels. — I  have  led  my  raggamuffins  where 
they  are  peppered :  there's  but  three  of  my  hundred 
ana  fifty  left  alive  ;  and  they  are  for  the  town's  end, 
to  beg  during  life.     But  who  comes  here  ! 

Enter  Prince  Henrv. 

P.  Hen,  What,  stand'st  thou  idle  here  ?  lend  me 
thy  sword  : 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiS* 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies, 
Whose  deaths  are  unreveng'd :  Pr'ythee,  lend  me 
thy  sword. 

Fal.  O  Hal,  I  pr'ythee  give  me  leave  to  breathe 
a  while. — Turk  Gregory*  never  did  such  deeds  in 
arms,  as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid  Percy, 
I  have  made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed ;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  sword. 

Fal.  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive, 
thou  get'st  not  my  sword ;  but  take  my  pistol,  if 
thou  wilt. 

P.  Hen.  Give  it  me :  What,  is  it  in  the  case  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  Hal :  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot ;  there's  that  will 
sack  a  c\tj.\^T%e  Prince  draws  oiU  a  bottle  of  sack. 

P.  Hen.  What,  is't  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now? 
[Throws  it  at  him,  and  exit. 

Fal.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him.'  If 
he  do  come  in  my  way,  so  :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come 
in  his,  willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado'  of  me. 
I  like  not  sucn  grinning  honour  as  Sir  Walter  hath  : 
Give  me  life  .-  vmich  if  I  can  save,  so  ;  if  not,  honour 
comes  unlooked  for,  and  there's  an  end.         [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.  Another  Part  of  the  Field.    Alarums : 

Excursions.     Enter  the  King,  Prince  Henry, 

Prince  Joan,  and  Westmoreland. 

]^.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thyself;  thou  bleed'st  too  much :' — 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 

P.  John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too. 

P.  Hen.  I  beseech  your  majesty,  make  up. 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 

IT.  Hen,  I  will  do  so  : 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland,  lead  him  to  his  tent. 

fVest.  Come,  my  lord,  I'll  lead  you  to  your  tent. 

P.  Hen.  Lead  me,  my  lord?  I  do  not  need  your  help: 


1  That  is  in  seeming  or  outward  appearance. 

2  Whither  for  whithersoever.  Thus  Baret,  '  Whe- 
ther, oti  to  what  place  you  will.  Quovis.'  Jlny-whether 
also  signified  to  any  place.  In  the  last  scene  of  the 
second  act.  Hotspur  says  to  his  wife  : — 

'  Whither  I  go,  thither  shak  thou  go  too.' 

3  '  Here's  tw  vanity,'  the  nesative  is  here  used  ironi- 
cally, to  designate  the  excess  of  a  thing. 

4  '  Turk  Gregory'  means  Gregory  the  Seventh,  call- 
ed Hildebrand.  This  furious  friar  surmounted  almost 
Invincible  obstacles  to  deprive  the  emperor  of  his  right 
of  investiture  of  bishops,  which  his  predecessors  had 
long  attempted  in  vain.  Fox,  in  his  Man>Tology,  has 
made  Gregory  so  odious  that  the  Protestants  would  be 
well  pleased  to  hear  him  thus  characterized,  as  uniting 
the  attributes  of  their  two  great  enemies,  the  Turk  and 
the  Pope,  in  one.    There  was  an  old  tragedy  on  xlie 
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And  heaven  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this  ; 
Where  stain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels'  arras  triumph  in  massacres  ! 

P.  John.  We  breathe  too  long : — Come,  cousin 
Westmoreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies;  for  God's  sake,  come. 

[Exeunt  P.  John  and  Westmoreland. 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  thou  hast  dcceiv'd  me,  Lan 
caster, 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit ; 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John  ; 
But  now,  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul, 

JT.  Hen.  I  saw  him  hold  Lord  Percy  at  the  point. 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior.' 

P.  Hen.  O,  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all !  [Exit. 

Alarums.    Enter  Douolas. 

Doug.  Another  king !    they   grow  like  Hydra's 
heads  ; 
I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them. — What  art  thou. 
That  counterfeit'st  the  person  of  a  king  ? 

IC.  Hen.  The  king  himself ;  who,  Douglas,  grieves 
at  heart. 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met. 
And  not  the  very  king.     I  have  two  boys. 
Seek  Percy,  and  thyself,  about  the  field  : 
But,  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  assay  thee  ;  so  defend  thyself. 

Doug.  I  fear,  thou  art  another  counterfeit  ; 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'st  thee  like  a  king  : 
But  mine,  I  am  sure,  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  oe, 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

[They  Jight ;  the  King  being  in  danger,  enter 
Prince  Henrv. 

P.  Hen.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou  art 
like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again  !  the  spirits 
Of  valiant  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms  : 
It  is  the  prince  of  Wales,  that  threatens  thee  ; 
Who  never  promiseth,  but  he  means  to  pay. — 

[They fight;  DovGLAsfiies 
Cheerly,  my  lord  :  How  fares  your  grace? — 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey  hath  for  succour  sent, 
And  so  hath  Clifton  ;  I'll  to  Clifton  straight. 

IT.  Hen.  Stay,  and  breathe  a  while  : — 
Thou  hast  redeem'd  thy  lost  opinion;' 
And  show'd  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life, 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  O  heaven  !  they  did  me  too  much  injury, 
That  ever  said,  I  hearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you  ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  end, 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world. 
And  sav'd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

K.  Hen.  Make  up  to  Clifton,  I'll  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Gawsey.  [£xit  King  Henry. 

Enter  Hotsppr. 
Hot.  If  I  mistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Monmouth. 
P.  Hen.  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  would  deny  my 
name. 


subject  of  Hildebrand,  but  not  even  the  title  of  it  has 
come  down  to  us. 

a  '  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I'll  pierce  him,'  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  prince  as  he  goes  out ;  the  rest  of  the 
speech  is  a  soliloquy.  Shakspeare  was  not  aware  that 
he  ridiculed  the  serious  etymology  of  the  Scouish  his- 
torian : — 'Piercy  a  penetrando  oculum  Regis  Scotorum 
ut  fabulatur  Boetius.' — Skinner. 

6  A  rasher  or  collop  of  meat  cut  crosswise  for  the 
gridiron. 

7  History  says  that  the  prince  was  wounded  in  the 
face  by  an  arrow. 

8  '  —  the  earle  of  Richmond  withstood  his  violence, 
and  kept  him  at  the  sword^s  point,  without  advantage, 
longer  than  his  companions  either  thought  or  judged.' — 
Holinshed,  p.  759. 

9  Opinion  for  estimation,  reputation,  the  opinion  of 
the  world.    The  word  was  then  used  in  that  sense. 
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FIRST  PART  OP 


Act  v. 


Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  then  I  see 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  the  name. 
I  am  the  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more  : 
Two  stars  iieep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere  ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign, 
Of  Harrv  Percy,  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Hot.  Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us  ;  And  'would  to  God, 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  ais  mine  ! 

P.  Hen.  I'll  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from  thee  ; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
I'll  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot,  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities. 

[Theyfight. 

Enter  Falstaff. 
Fal.  Well  said,   Hal !    to  it,  Hal !— Nay,  you 
shall  find  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

Enter  Douglas  ;  he  fights  with  Falstafi",  who 

/alls  doum  as  if  he  were  dead,  and  exit  DouglaS. 

HoTSFCR  is  wounded,  and  falls.' 

Hot.  O,  Harry,  thou  hast  robb'd  me  of  my  youth  : 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life. 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me  ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts,   worse  than  thy  sword 

my  flesh  : 

But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool ; 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop.*     O,  I  could  prophesy. 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue : — ^No,  Percy,  thou  art  dust. 
And  food  for [Dies. 

P.  Hen.  For  worms,   brave  Percy :    Fare  thee 
well,  great  heart  I — 
lU-weav'd  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk  ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  ;' 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough : — This  earth,  that  bean  thee  dead, 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal : — 
But  let  my  favours*  hide  thy  mangled  face  ; 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I'll  thank  myself 
For  doing  the.se  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven  ! 
Thy  ignomy'  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
But  not  remember'd  in  thy  epitaph ! — 

[He  sees  Falstaff  on  the  ground. 
What !  old  acquaintance  !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?  Poor  Jack,  farewell ! 
I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 
O,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day, 
Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray  : — 
Embowell'd*  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by ; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  [Exit. 

Fal.  [Rising  slowly.^  Embowelled  !  if  thou  em- 
bowel me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder' 
me,  and  eat  me  too,  to-morrow.  'Sblood,  'twas 
time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant  Scot  had 
paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit  ?  I  lie,  I  am 
no  counterfeit :  To  die,  is  to  be  a  counterfeit ;  for 
he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who  hath  not 
the  life  of  a  man  :  but  to  counterfeit  dying,  when  a 
man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but  the 
true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed.     The  better 


I  Shakspeare  had  no  authority  for  making  Hotspur 
fall  by  the  hand  of  the  prince.  Holinshed  says,  '  The 
king  slew  that  day  with  his  own  hand  six  and  thirty 
persons  of  his  enemies.  The  other  of  his  party,  en- 
couraged by  his  doings,  fought  valiantly,  and  slew  the 
Lord  Percy,  called  Henry  Hotspur.'  Speed  says  that 
Percy  was  killed  by  an  unknown  hand. 

3  Houpur,  in  his  last  moments  endeavours  to  console 
himself.  The  ^lory  ofthe  prince  wounds  his  thoughts  , 
but  thought,  beuig  uependeiit  on  life,,  must  cease  with  it, 
and  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  Life,  on  which  thought 
depends,  ;s  jiself  of  no  great  value,  being  the  fool  and 
sport  of  tttne;  ol' time  which,  with  all  its  dominion  ovei 


part  of  valour  is— discretion ;  in  the  which  better 
part,  I  have  saved  my  life.  'Zounds.  I  am  afraid 
of  this  gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be  dead : 
How,  if  he  should  counterfeit  too,  and  rise  ?  I  am 
afraid,  he  would  prove  the  better  counterfeit.  There- 
fore I'll  make  him  sure  :  yea,  and  I'll  swear  I  killed 
him.  Why  may  not  he  rise  as  well  as  I  7  Nothing 
confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me.  There- 
fore, sirrah  [stcAoing  him,]  with  a  new  wound  in 
your  thigh,  come  you  along  with  me. 

[Takes  Hotspur  on  hi*  back. 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

P.  Hen.  Come,  brother  John,  full  bravely  hast 
thou  flesh'd 
Thv  maiden  sword. 

P.  John.  But,  soft  !  whom  have  we  here  ? 

Did  you  not  tell  me,  this  fat  man  was  dead  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  did  ;  I  saw  him  dead,  breathless  and 
bleeding 

On  the  ground. 

Art  thou  alive  ?  or  is  it  phantasy 
That  plays  upon  our  eyesight?  I  pr'ythee,  speak; 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes,  without  our  ears  :-^ 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st, 

Fal.  No,  that's  certain  ;  I  am  not  a  doutle  man  : 
but  if  I  be  not  Jack  Falstafi*,  then  am  I  a  Jack. 
There  is  Percy  [throwing  the  body  down  ;]  if  your 
father  will  do  me  any  honour,  so :  if  not,  let  him 
kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  I  look  to  be  either  earl 
or  duke,  I  can  assure  you. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  killed  myself,  and  saw 
thee  dea  • 

Fal.  liidst  thou  ? — Lord,  lord,  how  this  world  is 
given  to  lying  ! — I  grant  you,  I  was  down,  and  out 
of  breath  ;  and  so  was  he  :  but  we  rose  both  in  an 
instant,  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury 
clock.  If  I  may  oe  believea,  so  ;  ifnot,  let  them, 
that  should  reward  valour,  bear  the  sin  upon  their 
own  heads.  I'll  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave 
him  this  wound  in  the  thigh  :  if  the  man  were  alive, 
and  would  deny  it,  I  would  make  him  eat  a  piece 
of  my  sword. 

P.  John.  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I 
heard. 

P.  Hen.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother 
John. — 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I'll  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have. 

tA  Retreat  is  toundedi 
le  day  is  ours. 
Come,  brother,  let's  to  the  highest  ofthe  field, 
To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

[Exeunt  P.  Hen.  and  P.  JoHir. 

Fal.  I'll  follow,  as  they  say,  for   reward.      He 

that  rewards  me,  God  reward  him  !  If  I  do  grow 

great,  I'll  grow  less ;  for  I'll  purge,  and  leave  sack, 

and  live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  should  do. 

[Exit  bearing  off  the  Body. 

SCENE  V.  Another  Part  </  the  Field.  Tht 
Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Princb 
Henry,  Prince  John,  Westmoreland,  and 
others,  with  Worcester,  and  Ysairoir,  pri» 
sorters, 
K.  Hen.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke.— 

Ill-spirited  Worcester  !  did  we  not  send  grace, 

Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you? 

And  would'st  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  ? 


sublunary  things,    vutst  itself  at  last  be   stopped.— 
Johnson. 

3  '  Carminibus  confide  bonis — jacet  ecce  Tibullus  ; 
Vix  manet  e  toto  parva  quod  urna  capiL' — Ovid. 

4  His  scarf,  with  which  he  covers  Percy's  face. 

5  Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos  read  ignominy. 

6  To  imbowell  was  the  old  (erra  for  embalming  the 
body,  as  was  usually  dona  by  those  of  persons  of  rank. 
Thus  in  Aulicus  Coquinariae,  16o0:— '  The  next  day  wis 
solemnly  appointed  for  imbowelling  the  corps,  in  the 
presence  ol  some  of  the  counsell,  all  the  physicians, 
chirurgions,  apothecaries,  and  the  Palsgrave's  phyM* 
cian.' 

7  Salu 
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Misuse  the  tenor  o'thy  kinsman's  trust? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to  day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else, 
Had  been  alive  this  hour, 
If,  like  a  christian,  thou  hadst  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

fVor.  What  I  have  done,  my  safety  urged  me  to  ; 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently, 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

iT.  Hen.  Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Ver- 
non too : 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon.— 

[Exeunt  WoR.  and  Vernon,  guarded. 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

P.  Hen.  The  noble  Scot,  Lord  Douglas,  when 
he  saw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  turn'd  from  him, 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  rest  ; 
And,  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruis'd. 
That  the  pursuer  took  him.    At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is  ;  and  I  beseech  your  grace, 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  With  all  my  heart. 


P.  Hen.  Tnen,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to  you 

This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong  : 

Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 

Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless,  and  free : 

His  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day. 

Hath  taught'  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds, 

Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 

Imu.  I  thank  your  grace  for  this  high  courtesy, 
Which  I  shall  give  away  immediately. 

K.  Hen.  Then  this  remains, — that  we  divide  our 
power. — 
You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmoreland, 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you,  with  your  dearest 

speed. 
To  meet  Northumberland,  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms : 
Myself, — and  you,  son  Harry,  will  towards  Wales 
To  fight  with  Glendower,  and  the  earl  of  March. 
Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway. 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day  : 
And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done. 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.     [Exeunt. 


1  The  quarto  of  1 598  reads  sAoicn. 


SECOND  PART  OF 

KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


THE  transactions  comprised  in  this  play  take  up  about 
nine  years.  The  action  commences  with  the  ac- 
count of  Hotspur's  being  defeated  and  killed  [1403 ;]  and 
closes  with  the  death  of  King  Henry  IV.  and  the  coro- 
nation of  King  Henry  V.  [1412-13.]  'Upton  thinks 
these  two  plays  improperly  called  The  First  and  Second 
Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  "  The  first  play  ends  (he 
says)  with  the  peaceful  settlement  of  Henry  in  the  king- 
dom by  the  defeats  of  the  rpbela."  This  is  hardly  true  ; 
for  the  rebels  are  not  yet  finally  suppressed.  The  se- 
cond, he  tells  us,  shows  Henry  the  Fifth  in  the  various 
Ijghta  of  a  good-natured  rake,  till,  on  his  father's  death, 


he  assumes  a  more  manly  character.  This  is  true ;  but 
this  representation  gives  us  no  idea  of  a  dramatic  action. 
These  two  plays  will  appear  to  every  reader,  who  shall 
peruse  them  without  ambition  of  critical  discoveries,  to 
be  so  connected,  that  the  second  is  merely  a  sequel  to 
the  first ;  to  be  two  only  to  be  one.' — JOHNSON. 

This  play  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  August  23, 
1600.  There  are  two  copies,  in  quarto,  printed  In  thai 
year;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  different 
editions,  or  the  one  only  a  corrected  impression  of  the 
other. 

Malone  supposes  it  to  have  been  composed  in  1598. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


as  ^ 


Kino  Henry  the  Fourth  : 

Henry,  Prince  o/"  Wales,  afterward*       1 
King  Henry  V. ;  1 

Thomas,  Duke  q/" Clarence;  |     ,. 

Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  aflerwards  ^  « 
(2  Henry  V.)  Duke  o/ Bedford  ;  '  *'^' 

Prince  Humphrey  of  Gloster,  after- 
wards (2  Henry  V.)  Duke  o/"  Gloster 

Earl  of  Warwick;  "| 

Earl  of  Westmoreland  ;     >ofthe  Kuig's  Party 

GowER  ;  Harcourt  ;     J 

Lord  Chief  Juxtice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

A  Gentleman  attending  on  the  Chief  Justice. 

Earl  of  Northumberland  ;  1 

Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York  ;  I  », 

Lord  Mowbray;  Lord  Hastings;     >    ^7**^ 

Lord  Bardolph  ;  Sir  Jokr  Cole-  I       * 

VH.E,  I 


Traters  and  Morton,  Domestics  of  Northumber* 
land. 

Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  and  Page. 

PoiNS  and  Peto,  Attendants  on  Prince  Henry. 

Shallow  and  Silence,  Country  Justices. 

Davy,  Servant  to  Shallow. 

Mouldy,  Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  and  Bull- 
calf,  Recruits. 

Fang  cmd  Snare,  Sheriff^ s  Officers. 

Rumour.     A  Porter. 

A  Dancer,  Speaker  of  the  Epilogue. 

Lady  Northumberland.    Lady  Percy 
Hostess  Quickly.    Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Lords  and  other  Attendants  ;  Officers,  Soldiers, 
Messenger,  Drawers,  Beadles,  Grooms,  ^. 

SCENE,  England. 
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SECOND  PART  OF 

INDUCTION. 


Ant 


Warkworth.     Before  Northumberland's  Castle. 
Enter  Rumour  painted  fuU  of  Tongues  J 

Rum.  Open  your  ears  ;    For  which  of  you  will 
stop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks  ? 
I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping*  west. 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  eartli : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride  ; 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce, 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace  while  covert  enmity, 
Under  tlie  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world  : 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  prepar'd  defence  ; 
Whilst  the  big  ear,  swoln  with  some  other  grie^ 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stem  tyrant  war, 
And  no  such  matter  ?  Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures  ; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop,' 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude, 
Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 


1  This  was  the  common  way  of  representing  this  per- 
sonage, no  unfrequent  character  in  ihe  masques  of  (he 
poet's  time.  In  a  masque  on  St.  Stephen's  Night,  1614, 
by  Thomas  Campion,  Rumour  comes  on  in  a  skm  coat 
full  of  winged  tongues.  Several  other  instancsa  are 
cited  m  the  Variorum  Shakspeare. 


My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 

Among  ray  household  ?     Why  is  rumour  here  ? 

I  run  before  King  Harry's  victory  ; 

Who,  m  a  bloody  Geld  by  Shrewsbury, 

Hath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur,  and  his  troops 

Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 

Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.     But  what  mean  I 

To  speak  so  true  at  first?  my  office  is 

To  noise  abroad, — that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 

Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword  ; 

And  that  the  king  before  the  Douglas'  rage 

Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 

This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  peasant  towns 

Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 

And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone,* 

Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  NorUiumberland, 

Lies  crafty-sick  ;  the  posts  come  tiring  on. 

And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 

Than  they  have  learn'd  of  me ;  from  Rumour'a 

tongues 
They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than  true 

wrongs.  [£xit. 


2  The  force  of  this  ephhet  will  be  best  explained  bjr 
the  following  passage  in  Macbeth  : — 

'  Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse, 
And  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse  ' 

8  The  slops  are  the  holes  in  a  flute  or  pipe. 

4  Northumberland's  castle. 

r.  1  If 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  The  same.   The  Porter  be/or  a  (A«  Gale. 
Enter  Lord  Bardolph. 

Bardolph. 
Who  keeps  the  gate  here,  ho  ? — Where  is  the  earl  ? 
Port.  What  shall  I  say  you  are  ? 
Bard.  Tell  thou  the  earl, 

That  the  Lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 
Port.  His   lordship  is  walk'd  forth   into  the  or- 
chard ; 
Please  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate. 
And  he  himself  will  ainswer. 

Enter  Northijmberlaiid. 

Bard,  Here  comes  the  earl. 

iVor/A.  What  news,  Lord  Bardolph  ?  every  mi- 
nute now 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem  ; 
The  times  are  wild  ;  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  aU  before  him. 

Bard.  Noble  earl, 

I  bring  you  cert^  news  from  Shrewsbury. 

North.  Good,  an  heaven  will ! 

Bard.  As  good  as  heart  can  wish  : — 

The  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death  ; 
And,  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son, 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright ;  and  both  the  Blunts 
Kill'd  by  the  hand  of  Douglas  :  young  prince  John, 
And  Westmoreland,  and  Statford,  fled  the  field  : 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  Sir  John, 
Is  prisoner  to  your  son  :   O,  such  a  day, 
So  fought,  so  foUow'd,  and  so  fairly  won, 
Came  not,  till  now,  to  dignify  the  times, 
Since  Cesar's  fortunes ! 

North.  How  is  this  deriv'd? 

Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrewsbury  ? 


I  Exhausted. 

9  Jade  is  not  used  by  Shakspeare  as  a  term  of  con- 
tempt ;  for  King  Richard  11.  gives  this  appellation  to  his 
favourite  horse  Roan  Barbary,  which  Henry  IV.  rode 
at  his  coronation  : — 

'  That^'ade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand.* 
The  commentators  suppose  that  a  jade  meant  a  horse 


Bard.  I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  frwn 
thence ; 
A  gentleman  well  bred,  and  of  good  name, 
That  freely  render'd  me  these  news  for  true. 

North.  Here  comes  my  servant,  Travers,  whom 
I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

Bard.  My  lord.  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way ; 
And  he  is  furnish'd  with  no  certainties, 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Tbatkks. 

North.  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  come 
with  you  ? 

TVo.  My  lord,  Sir  John  Umfrevile  tum'd  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings  ;  and,  being  better  hors'd, 
Outrode  me.     After  him,  came,  spurring  hard, 
A  gentleman  almost  forspent*  with  spe^, 
That  stoop'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse  : 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester  ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand,  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck, 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  f 
With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head. 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade* 
Up  to  the  rowel-head  ;  and,  starting  so, 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way,* 
Staving  no  longer  question. 

J^orUi.  Ha! Again. 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold '/ 
Of  Hotspur,*  coldspur  ?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck ! 

Bard.  My  lord,  I'll  tell  vou  what  j 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  tiie  day, 
Upon  mine  Honour,  for  a  silken  point' 
I'll  give  my  barony  :  never  talk  of  it. 


kept  IbT  drudgery,  a  hackney ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact 
It  was  only  another  name  for  a  horse,  as  nag  since. 

.1  So  in  the  book  of  Job,  ch.  xxxix  : — '  He  steatitnetth 
the  ground  in  fierceness  and  rage.' 

4  Hotspur  seems  to  have  been  a  very  common  term 
for  a  man  of  vehemence  and  precipitation. 

6  A  tiU-en  point  is  a  tagged  lace. 
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North.  Why  should  the  gentleman,  that  rodo  by 
Travers, 
Give  then  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

Bard.  Who,  he  ? 

He  was  some  Rilding'  fellow,  that  had  stol'n 
The  horse  he  rode  on  :  and,  upon  my  life, 
Spoke  at  a  venture.    Look,  here  comes  more  news. 
Enter  Morton. 

North.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume  : 
So  looks  the  strond,  whereon  the  imperious  flood 

Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation.* 

Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Mor.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord  ; 
W^here  hateful  death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask, 
To  fright  our  parly. 

North.  How  doth  my  son,  and  brother  ? 

Thou  tremblesi :  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone,-* 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  bum'd  : 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue. 
And  I  ray  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'st  it. 
This  thou  would'st  say, — Your  son  did  thus,  and 

thus ; 
Your  brother,  thus  ;  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas ; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds : 
But  in  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed. 
Thou  hast  to  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise. 
Ending  with — brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

jyior.  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet : 
But,  for  my  lord  your  son, 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead. 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath  ! 
He,  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know, 
Hath,  by  instinct,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes, 
Thatwhathe  fear'd  is  chanc'd.  Yet  speak,  Morton ; 
Tell  tbou  thy  earl,  his  divination  lies  ; 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace. 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid  : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

North.  Yet,  for  all  this,   say  not  that  Percy's 
dead. 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye  : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear  or  sin, 
To  speak  a  truth.    If  he  be  slain,  say  so  : 
The  tongue  offends  hot,  that  reports  his  death : 
And  he  doth  sin,  that  doth  belie  the  dead ; 
Not  he,  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office  ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knoUing  a  departing  friend.* 

Sard.  I  cannot  thmk,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead, 

Mor.  I  am  sorry,  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
That,  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  seen : 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state, 
Rend'ring    faint     quittance,'    wearied    and     out- 
breath'd. 


To  Harry  Monmouth  i  whose  swift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth, 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp,) 
Being  bruited*  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
Froqi  the  best  temper'd  courage  in  his  troops  : 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steel'd  ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
Turn'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  tbe  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself. 
Upon  enforcement,  flies  with  greatest  speed  ; 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss. 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  fear, 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward    their  aim, 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety, 
Fly  from  the  field  :  Then  was  that  noble  Worcester 
Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner :  and  that  furious  Scot,     . 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  the  appearance  of  the  king, 
'Gan  vail'  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  turn'd  their  backs  ;  and,  in  his  flight, 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.     The  sum  of  all 
Is, — that  the  king  hath  won  ;  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power  to  encoimter  you,  my  lord, 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster, 
Arid  Westmoreland :  this  is  the  news  at  full. 

North.  For  this  I  shall   have   time  enough  to 
mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physic ;  and  these  news, 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sick. 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well : 
And  as  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints. 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life, 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms  ;  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weaken'd    with    grief,    being  now    enrag'd    with 

grief,* 
Are  thrice  themselves  :  hence  therefore,  thou  nice' 

crutch ; 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  this  hand  :  and  hence,  thou  sickly  quoif ; 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head. 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron ;  and  approach 
The  ragged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring. 
To  frown  upon  the  enrag'd  Northumberland  ! 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth  !   Now  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd !  let  order  die ! 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage, 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end, 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead  !'" 

Tra.  This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong,  my 
lord.'i 

Bard.  Sweet  earl,  divorce  not  wisdom  from  you 
honour. 

Mor.  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health  ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 


1  i.  e.  Hilderling,  base,  low  fellow. 

2  An  attestation  of  its  ravage. 

3  Dr.  Bently  is  said  to  have  thought  this  passage  cor- 
rupt ;  and  therefore  (with  a  greater  degree  of  gravity 
than  the  reader  will  probably  express)  proposed  the 
following  emendation  : — 

'  So  dead,  so  dull  in  look  Ucalegon, 

Drew  Priam's  curtain,'  &c. 
The  name  of  Ucalegon  occurs  in  the  third  Iliad,  and  in 
the  JEneid. 

4  So  in  Shakspeare's  seventy-first  Sonnet : — 

' You  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 

Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled.' 
Milton  has  adopted  this  expressive  epithet : — 
'  I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar." 
The  bell  anciently  was  rung  before  the  dying  person 
had  expired,  and  thence  was  called  the  passing  bell. 
Mr.  Douce  thinks  it  probable  that  this  bell  might  have 
Ijeen  originally  used  to  drive  away  demons,  who  were 
supposed  (o  watch  for  the  pariiog  eoti. 


5  By  faint  quittance  a  faint  return  of  blows  is 
meant. 

6  i.  e.  reported,  noised  abroad. 

7  i.  e.  began  to  fall  his  courage,  to  let  his  spirits  sink 
under  his  fortune.  •  To  vail  is  to  lower,  to  cast  down. 

8  Grief,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  line,  is  used,  in  its 
present  sense,  for  sorrow  ;  in  the  former  part  for  bodily 
pain. 

9  Steevens  explains  nice  here  by  trifling  ;  but  Shaks- 
peare,  like  his  contemporaries,  uses  it  in  the  sense  of 
effeminate,  delicate,  tender. 

10  '  The  conclusion  of  this  noble  speech(says  Johnson) 
is  extremely  striking.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  it 
exactly  philosophical ;  darkness,  in  poetry,  may  bs 
absence  of  eyes,  as  well  as  privation  of  light.  Yet  we 
may  remark  that,  by  an  ancient  opinion,  it  has  been 
held  that  if  the  human  race,  for  whom  the  world  was 
made,  were  extirpated,  the  whole  system  of  sublunary 
nature  would  cease  at  once.' 

U  This  line  in  the  quarto  is  by  mistake  given  to  Wn- 
freville,  who  is  spoken  of  in  this  very  scene  as  absent. 
It  is  given  to  Travers  at  Sieevens'a  suggesucm. 


MS 


SECOND  PART  OP 


Act  I< 


you  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord," 
said, — 


And  summ'd  the  account  of   chance,  before  you 


Let  us  make  head.     It  was  your  presurmbe. 
That  in  the  dole*  of  blows  your  son  might  drop : 
You  knew,  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge, 
More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get  o'er  ;' 
You  were  advis'd,*  his  flesh  was  capable 
Of  wounds,  and  scars ;  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  hft  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  rang'd  ; 
Yet  did  you  say, — Go  forth  ;  and  none  of  this, 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stiff-borne  action  :  What  hath  then  befallen. 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprise  brought  forth, 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ? 

Bard.  We  all,  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss,' 
Knew  that  we  ventur'd  on  such  dangerous  seas. 
That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one  : 
And  yet  we  ventur'd,  for  the  gain  propos'd 
Chok  d  the  respect  of  likely  peril  fearM  ; 
And,  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forUi  ;  body,  and  goods. 
Mor.  'Tis  more  than  time  :  And,  my  most  noble 
lord, 
1  hear  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth. 
The  gentle  archbishop  of  York  is  up,* 
With  well-appointed  powers ;  he  is  a  man. 
Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corps, 
But  shadows,  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight : 
For  that  same  v;ord,  rebellion,  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls  ; 
And  they  did  fight  with  aueasiness,^  constrain'd. 
As  men  drink  potions  ;   tiiat  their  weapons  only 
Seem'd  on  our  side,  but,  for  their  spirits  and  souls. 
This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up, 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond :   But  now  the  bishop 
Turns  insurrection  to  religion  : 
Suppos'd  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 
He's  follow'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind  ; 
And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 
Of  fair  King  Richard,  scraird  from  Pomfret  stones  : 
Derives  from  heaven  his  quarrel,  and  his  cause  ; 
Tells  them,  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land,* 
Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke  ; 
And  more*  and  less  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

North.  I  knew  of  this  before  ;  but,  to  speak  truth. 
This  present  grief  had  wip'd  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me  ;  and  counsel  every  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety,  and  revenge  : 
Get  posts,  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with  speed  ; 
Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need.     [Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.  London.  A  Street.  ErUer  Sia 
John  Falstaff,  with  ku  Page  bearing  hi$  Sioord 
and  Buckler. 

Fed.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  say*,  the  doctor  to 
my  water  ?  "" 

Page,  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good 
healthy  water :  but  for  the  party  that  owed' '  it,  he 
might  have  more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

Fal.  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird"  at 
me  :  The  brain  of  this  fooUsh-componnded  clay, 
man,  is  nut  able  to  vent  any  thing  that  tends  to 
laughter,  more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me  : 
I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that 
wit  is  in  other  men.  I  do  here  walk  before  thee, 
like  a  sow,  that  hath  overwhelmed  all  her  litter  but 
one.  If  the  prince  put  thee  into  my  service  for  any 
other  reason  than  to  set  me  off,  why  then  I  have  no 
judgment.  Thou  whoreson  mandrake,"  thou  art 
fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap,  than  to  wait  at  my  heels. 
I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate'*  till  now :  but  I 
will  set  you  neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile 
apparel,  and  send  you  back  again  to  your  master, 
for  a  jewel;  the  juvenal,"  the  prince  your  master, 
whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledged.  I  will  sooner  hav« 
a  beard  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  he  shall 
get  one  on  his  cheek  ;  and  yet  he  will  not  stick  to 
say,  his  face  is  a  face-royal :  God  may  finish  it  when 
he  will,  it  is  not  a  hair  amiss  yet :  he  may  keep  it 
still  as  a  face-royal,"  for  a  barber  shall  never  earn 
sixpence  out  of  it ;  and  yet  he  will  be  crowing,  as 
if  he  had  writ  man  ever  since  his  father  was  a 
bachelor.     He  niay  keep  his  own  ^race,  but  he  is 

almost  out  of  mine,  I  can  assure  him. What 

said  master  Dumbleton  about  the  satin  for  my  short 
cloak,  and  slops  ? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him  bet- 
ter assurance  than  Bardolph :  he  would  not  take 
his  bond  and  yours  ;  he  liked  not  the  security. 

Pal,  Let  him  be  damned  like  the  ^lutton !  may 
his  tongue  be  hotter  !■' — A  whoreson  Achitophel !  a 
rascally  yea-forsooth  knave  !  to  bear  a  gentleman 
in  hand,"  and  then  stand  upon  security! — The 
whoreson  smooth-pates  do  now  wear  nothing  but 
high  shoes,  and  bunches  of  keys  at  their  girdles  ; 
and  if  a  man  is  thorough"  with  them  in  honest 
taking  up,  then  they  must  stand  upon — security. 
I  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouth, 
as  offer  to  stop  it  with  security.  I  looked  he  should 
have  sent  me  two  and  twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I 
am  a  true  knight,  and  he  sends  me  security.  Well, 
he  may  sleep  in  security  ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of 
abundance,  and  the  lightness  of  his  wife  shinea 
through  it ;  and  yet  cannot  he  see,  though  he  have 


I  The  fourteen  following  lines,  and  a  number  of  oth- 
ers in  this  play,  were  not  In  the  quarto  edition. 
3  Dealing,  or  diutribiition. 

3  So  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  1  :— 

*  As  full  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit, 
Aa  to  o'erwalk  a  current  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear.' 

4  Thai  is,  you  were  warned  or  aware. 

6  This  moue  of  expression  has  before  been  noticed. 

6  This  and  the  following  twenty  lines  are  not  found 
in  the  quarto. 

7  Against  their  stomachs. 

8  That  ia,  '  stand  over  his  country,  as  she  lies  bleed- 
ing and  prostrate,  to  protect  her.'  It  was  the  office  of  a 
friend  to  protect  his  fallen  comrade  in  battle  in  this  man- 
ner.    Shakspcarc  has  alluded  to  It  in  other  places. 

9  i.  e.  great  and  small,  all  ranks. 

10  This  quackery  was  once  so  much  In  fashion  that 
LInacre,  the  fouiulerof  the  College  of  Physicians,  form- 
ed a  statute  to  restrain  a|)oihecariea  from  carrying  the 
water  of  their  patients  to  a  doctor,  and  afterwards  giv- 
ing iricdicines  in  coiiseciucnce  of  the  opinions  pronoun- 
ced concerning  it.  This  statute  was  followed  by  another, 
which  forbade  the  doctors  themselves  to  jironounce  on 
any  disorder  from  such  an  uncertain  diagnostic.  But 
this  did  not  ejctinguish  the  practice,  which  has  even  its 
dur)es  in  these  enlightened  limes. 

U  Owned. 

12  '  Oird  (Mr.  Oifford  says)  is  a  mere  metathesis  of 
gridcj  and  means  a  thrust,  a  blow  ;  the  metaphorical 
use  of  the  word  for  a  smart  stroke  of  wit,  lauiit,  reproach- 
ful retort,  &c.  ia  justified  by  a  similar  apphcation  of 
kindred  terms  in  all  Janguaf  es. 


13  A  root  supposed  to  have  the  shape  of  a  man. 
Quacks  and  imjxjstors  counterfeited,  with  the  root  brr- 
ony,  figures  resembling  parts  of  the  human  body^  which 
were  sold  to  the  credulous  as  endued  with  specific  vir- 
tues. See  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  72, 
edit.  1686,  for  some  very  curious  particulars. 

14  An  agate  is  used  meiaphoncally  for  a  very  dimi- 
nutive person,  in  allusion  to  the  small  figures  cut  in 
agate  for  rings  and  broaches.  Thus  Florio  explains 
'  Formaglio :  ouches,  broaches,  or  tablets  and  jewels^ 
that  yet  some  old  men  wear  in  their  hats,  with  aguth- 
stones,  cut  and  graven  with  some  formes  and  images 
on  them,  namely,  of  famous  men's  heads.' 

15  Juvenal  occurs  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
and  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  It  is  also  used  in  many 
places  by  Chaucer  for  a  young  matu 

16  Johnson  says  that,  by  tiface-roj/ai,  Falstaffmeans  a 
face  exempt  from  the  touch  of  vulgar  hands.  Aa  a  stag- 
royal  is  not  to  be  hunted,  a  mine-royal  is  not  to  be  due. 
Steevens  imagines  that  there  may  be  a  quibble  intend- 
ed on  the  coin  called  a  real,  or  roi^al ;  that  a  barber  ran 
no  more  earn  sixpence  by  his  lace,  than  bv  the  face 
stampc^d  on  the  coin,  the  one  requiring  as  little  shaving 
as  the  other.  Mason  thinks  that  Kabtafi^s  conceit  ia, 
'If  nothing  betakenoiit  of  a  royal,  it  will  remain  a  royal 
Btill;  as  it  waa.'  The  reader  will  decide  for  himself.  I 
have  nothing  better  In  the  way  of  conjecture  to  offer. 

17  An  allusion  to  the  fate  of  the  rich  man,  who  bad 
fared  sumptuously  every  day,  when  he  requested  a  drop 
of  water  to  cool  his  tongue,  birmg  tormented  with  fiamea. 

18  To  bear  in  hand  la  to  ktep  in  expcctati<m  bj/fals* 
promises. 

19  1.  e.  in  their  debt,  by  taking  up  goods  on  credit 


-Where's  Bar- 


ScEiri!  II 

his  own  lantern  to  light  hinu- 
dolph  ? 

Page.  He's  gone  into  Smithfield,  to  buy  your 
worship  a  horse. 

Fal.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,'  and  he'll  buy  me  a 
horse  in  Smithfield :  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife 
in  the  stews,  I  were  manned^  horsed,  and  wived. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,^  and  an  Attendant. 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  com- 
mitted the  prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Wait  close,  I  will  not  see  him. 

Ch.  Just.  What's  he  that  goes  there  ? 

Atten.  Falstaff,  an't  please  your  lordship. 

Ch.  Just.  He  that  was  in  question  for  the  robbery  ? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord  :  but  he  hath  since  done  guod 
service  at  Shrewsbury  ;  and,  as  I  hear,  is  now 
going  with  some  charge  to  the  lord  John  of  Lan- 
caster. 

Ch.  Just.  What,  to  York  ?    Call  him  Back  again. 

Atten.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him,  I  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  must  speak  louder,  my  master  is  deaf. 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any 
thing  good. — Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow  :  I  must 
speak  with  him. 

Atten.  Sir  John, 

Fal.  What !  a  young  knave,  and  beg  !  Is  there 
not  wars  ?  is  there  not  employment  ?  Doth  not 
the  king  lack  subjects  ?  do  not  the  rebels  need 
soldiers  ?  Though  it  be  a  shame  to  be  on  any  side 
but  one,  it  is  worse  shame  to  beg  than  to  be  on  the 
worst  side,  were  it  worse  than  the  name  of  rebel- 
lion can  tell  how  to  make  it. 

Atten.  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

Fal.  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest 
man  ?  setting  my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership 
aside,  I  had  Tied  in  my  throat  if  I  had  said  so. 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  knighthood 
and  your  soldiership  aside ;  and  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  you  Ue  in  your  throat,  if  you  say  I  am  any 
other  than  an  honest  man. 

Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so !  I  lay  aside 
that  which  grows  to  me  !  If  thou  get'st  any  leave 
of  me,  hang  me ;  if  thou  takest  leave,  thou  wert 
better  be  hanged;  You  hunt  counter,'  hence! 
avaunt ! 

Atten.  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord ! — God  give  your  lordship 
good  time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship 
abroad :  I  heard  say,  your  lordship  was  sick :  I 
hope,  your  lordship  goes  abroad  by  advice.  Your 
lordship,  though  not  clean  past  your  youth,  hath 
yet  some  smack  of  age  m  you,  some  relish  of  the 
saltness  of  time  ;  and  I  most  humbly  beseech  your 
lordship,  to  have  a  reverend  care  of  your  health. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your 
expedition  to  Shrewsbury. 

Fal.  An't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear,  his  ma- 
jesty is  returned  with  some  discomfort  from  Wales. 

Ch.  Just.  I  talk  not  of  his  majesty  : — You  would 
not  come  when  I  sent  for  vou. 
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Fal.  And  I  hear  moreover,  his  highness  is  fallen 
into  this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  heaven  mend  him  !  I  pray,  let  ma 
speak  with  you. 

Fal.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  an't  please  vour  lordship  ;  a  kind  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  blood,  a  whoreson  tingling. 

Ch.  Just.  What  tell  you  me  of  it?  be  it  as  it  is. 

Fal.  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief;  from 
study,  and  perturbation  of  the  brain  ;  I  have  read 
the  cause  of  its  effects  in  Galen ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
deafness. 

Ch.  Just.  I  think,  you  are  fallen  into  the  disease  ; 
for  you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fal.*  Very  v/£\\,  my  lord,  very  well :  rather,  an't 
please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  ths 
malady  of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal. 

Ch.  Just.  To  punish  you  by  the  heels  would  amend 
the  attention  of  your  ears ;  and  I  care  not,  if  I  do 
become  your  physician. 

FaL  lam  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord;  but  not  so 
patient :  your  lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of 
imprisonment  to  me,  in  respect  to  poverty ;  but  how 
I  should  be  your  patient  to  follow  your  prescriptions, 
the  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or, 
indeed,  a  scruple  itself. 

Ch.  Just.  I  sent  for  you,  when  there  were  matters 
against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak  with  me. 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  counsel 
in  the  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not  come. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  truth  is.  Sir  John,  you  Uve  in 
great  infamy. 

Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt,  cannot  live 
in  less. 

Ch.  Just.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your 
waste  is  great. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  otherwise  :  I  would  my 
means  were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Ch.  Just.  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

Fal.  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me :  I  am  the 
fellow  with,  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-heal'd 
wound  ;  your  day's  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a 
little  gilded  over  your  night's  exploit  on  Gad's-hill  . 
you  may  thank  the  unquiet  time  for  your  quiet  o'er- 
posting  that  action. 

Fal.  My  lord? 

Ch.  Just.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so  :  wake 
not  a  sleeping  wolf. 

Fal.  To  wake  a  wolf,  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox. 

Ch.  Just.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better 
part  burnt  out. 

Fal.  A  wassel  candle,'  my  lord  ;  all  tallow  :  if  I 
did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth. 

Ch.  Just.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face, 
but  should  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

Fal.  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Ch.  Just.  You  follow  the  young  prince  up  and 
down,  like  his  ill  angel. 

Fal.  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  your  ill  angel  is  light  ;* 
but,  I  hope,  he  that  looks  upon  me,  will  take  me 
without  weighing :  and  yet,  in  some  respects,  I 
grant,  I  cannot  go,  I  cannot  tell :'  Virtue  is  of  so 


1  The  body  of  old  St.  Paul's  Church,  in  London, 
was  a  constant  place  of  resort  for  business  and  amuse- 
ment, and  consequently  frequented  by  idle  people  of  all 
descriptions.  Advertisements  were  fixed  up  there,  bar- 
gains made,  servants  hired,  &.c. 

i  This  judi^e  was  Sir  Wm.  Gascoigne,  chief  justice 
of  the  King's  Bench.  He  died  Dec.  17,  1413,  and  was 
buried  in  Harewood  Church,  in  Yorkshire.  His  effigy 
ia  on  his  monument,  and  may  be  seen  in  Gough's  Se- 
pulchral Monuments,  vol.  ii. 

3  To  hunt  counter  was  to  hunt  the  wrong  way,  to 
trace  the  scent  backwards  ;  to  hicnt  it  by  the  heel  is  the 
technical  phrase.  Falstaff  means  to  tell  the  man  that  he 
is  on  a  wrong  scent.  The  folio  and  the  modern  editions 
print  htm/ -counter  with  a  hyphen,  so  as  to  make  it 
appear  like  a  name ;  but  in  the  quartos  the  words  are 
disjoined — hunt  counter.  Cotgrave  explains  '  contre- 
pied,  that  which  we  call  counter  \a  hitnting  ;'  and  '  tenir 
contrepied,  to  set  or  hold  his  fool  against  another  man's, 
thereby  to  Btop  him  from  going  any  further ;  to  cross  or 
Impeach  ihe  aesignes  or  enterprises  of  another.'    There 


does  not  seem  to  be  any  allusion  to  the  Comiter  prison 
here ;  though  such  allusions  were  very  common  in  the 
poet's  age. 

4  In  the  quarto  edition  this  speech  stands  thus : — 

'  Old.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well.' 
This  is  a  strong  corroboration  of  the  tradition  that  Fal- 
staff was  first  called  Oldcastle. 

5  A  icassel  candle  is  a  large  candle  lighted  up  at  a 
feast.  There  is  a  poor  quibble  upon  the  word  wax, 
which  signifies  increase  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the 
honeycomb. 

6  '  As  light  as  a  dipt  angel'  is  a  comparison  frequent 
in  the  old  comedies. 

7  /  cannot  tell,  Johnson  explains,  '  I  cannot  be  taken 
in  a  reckoning,  I  cannot  pass  current.'  Mr.  Gifford 
objects  to  this  explanation,  and  says  that  it  merely 
means  '  I  cannot  tell  what  to  think  of  it.'  The  phrase 
with  that  signification,  was  certainly  common  (says  Mr 
Boswell)  ;  but  as  it  will  also  bear  the  sense  which  Dr. 
Johnson  assigned  to  it,  his  interpretation  appears  to  me 
to  suit  the  context  better.    Let  the  reader  judge. 
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SECOND  PART  OF 


!  Act  f . 


little  regard  in  these  coster-monger  times,'  that  true 
valour  IS  turned  bear-herd  :  Pregnancy^  is  made  a 
tapster,  and  hath  his  quick  wit  wasted  in  giving 
reckonings  :  all  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man, 
as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them,  are  not 
worth  a  gooseberry.  You,  that  are  old,  consider 
not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young :  you  mea- 
sure the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the  bitterness  of 
your  galls  :  and  we  that  are  in  the  vaward  of  our 
youth,  I  must  confess,  are  wags  too. 

Ch.  Just,  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the 
scroll  of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old  with  all 
the  characters  of  age  ?  Have  you  not  a  moist  eye  ? 
a  dry  hand  ?  a  yeflow  cheek  7  a  white  beard  ?  a 
decreasing  leg  ?  an  increasing  belly  ?  Is  not  your 
voice  broken  ?  your  wind  short  ?  your  chin  double  ? 
your  wit  single  V  and  every  part  about  you  blasted 
with  antiquity  ?  and  will  you  yet  call  yourself  young  ? 
Fye,  fye,  fye,  Sir  John  ! 

Fed.  My  lord,  I  was  born  about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and 
something  a  round  belly.  For  my  voice, — I  have 
lost  it  with  hollaing,  and  singing  of  anthems.  To 
approve  my  youth  further,  I  will  not :  the  truth  is,  I 
am  only  old  in  judgment  and  understanding :  and 
he  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand  marks, 
let  him  lend  me  the  money,  and  have  at  him.  For 
the  box  o'  the  ear  that  the  prince  gave  you, — he 
gave  it  like  a  rude  prince,  and  you  took  it  like  a 
sensible  lord.  I  have  checked  him  for  it ;  and  the 
young  lion  repents  ;  marry,  not  in  ashes,  and  sack- 
cloth ;   but  in  new  silk  and  old  sack. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  heaven  send  the  prince  a  better 
companion ! 

Fal.  Heaven  send  the  companion  a  better  prince  ! 
I  cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  king  hath  severed  you  and 
Prince  Harry :  I  hear,  you  are  going  with  Lord 
John  of  Lancaster,  against  the  archbi^op,  and  the 
earl  of  Northumberland. 

Fal.  Yea ;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for  it. 
But  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace 
at  home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day !  for, 
by  the  Lord,  I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and 
I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily  :  if  it  be  a  hot 
day,  an  I  brandish  any  thing  but  my  bottle,  I  would 
I  might  never  spit  white  again.  There  is  not  a 
dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his  head,  but  I  am 
thrust  upon  it:  Well,  I  cannot  last  ever:*  But  it 
was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  nation,  if 
they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common.  If 
you  will  needs  say,  I  am  an  old  man,  you  should 
give  me  rest.  I  would  to  God,  my  name  were  not 
so  terrible  to  the  enemy  as  it  is.  I  were  better  to 
be  eaten  to  death  with  rust,  than  to  be  scoured  to 
nothing  with  perpetual  motion. 

Ch,  Just.  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest ;  and  God 
bless  your  expedition ! 

Fal.  WUl  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand 
pounds,  to  furnish  me  forth  ? 

Ch.  Just,  Not  a  permy,  not  a  penny  ;  you  are  too 
impatient  to  bear  crosses.'  Fare  you  well :  Com- 
mend me  to  my  cousin  Westmoreland. 

[Exeunt  Chief  Justice  and  Attendant. 

Fal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle.* 


1  Coster-numger  thnes  wee  petti/  peddling  times; 
when  the  prevalence  of  trade  has  produced  that  mean- 
ness that  rates  the  merit  of  every  thing  by  money. 

H  Pregnancy  is  readiness. 

3  Si7igle  13  simple,  sillu.  How  much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  this  phrase,  and  to  how  little  purpose  !  Sin- 
gle-witted  and  single-aoul'd  were  common  epithets 
with  our  ancestors,  to  designate  simple  persons. 

4  The  rest  of  this  speech,  which  is  not  in  the  folio,  is 
restored  from  the  quarto  copy. 

5  A  quibble  is  here  intended  between  crosses,  contra- 
ryinps,  and  the  sort  of  money  so  called. 

6  This  alludes  to  a  common  but  cruel  diversion  of 
boys,  calleil./fWi/>piMg-  the  toad.  They  lay  a  board,  two 
or  three  feet  long,  at  right  angles,  over  a  transverse 
piece,  two  or  three  inches  thick  ;  then  placing  the  toad 
at  one  end  of  the  board,  the  other  end  is  struck  by  a 
bat  or  large  stick,  which  throws  the  poor  load  forty 
or  fifty  feet  perpendicular  from  the  eaith :  and  the  fall 


— A  man  can  no  more  separate  age  and  coVetous- 

ness,  than  he  can  part  young  limbs  and  lecfaerr  : 
but  the  gout  galls  the  one,  and  the  pox  pinches  the 
other  ;  and  so  both  the  degrees  prevent'  my  curses. 
— Boy  I 

Page.  Sir? 

Fal,  What  money  is  in  niy  purse  7 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  two-pence, 

Fal.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consump- 
tion of  the  purse  :  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lin- 
gers it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable, — Go  bear 
this  letter  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster;  this  to  the 
prince  ;  this  to  the  earl  of  Westmoreland  ;  and  this 
to  old  mistress  Ursula,  whom  I  have  weekly  sworn 
to  marry  since  I  perceived  the  first  white  hair  on  my 
chin:  About  it;  you  know  where  to  find  me.  [Exit 
Page.]  A  pox  of  this  gout !  or,  a  gout  of  this  pox  ! 
for  the  one,  or  the  other,  plays  the  rogue  with  my 
great  toe.  It  is  no  matter,  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have  the 
wars  for  my  colour,  and  my  pension  shall  seem  the 
more  reasonable  :  A  good  wit  will  make  use  of  any 
thing ;  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity.'     [Exit. 

SCENE  m.  York.  A  Room  in  the  Archbishop's 
Palace.  Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York;  the 
Lords  Hastings,  Mowbray,  otuJ  Baboolfh. 

Arch,  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,  and  known 
our  means ; 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all, 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes  :— 
And  first,  lord  marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

Mowh.  I  well  allow  the  occasion  of  our  arms ; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied. 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  ourselves 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  king. 

Hast,  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  ttie  file 
To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice  ; 
And  our  supplies  five  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  OTeat  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  burns 
Witn  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard,  The  question  then.  Lord  Hastings,  standeth 
thus:  — 
Whether  our  present  five  and  twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

HasL  With  him,  we  may. 

Bard,  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point : 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble, 
My  judgment  is,  we  should  not  step  too  fiw 
Till  we  had  his  assistance  bv  the  hand  : 
For,  in  a  theme  so  bloody-fac'd  as  this, 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  uncertain,  should  not  be  admitted. 

Ardi,  'Tis  very  true,  Lord  Bardolph ;  for,  indeed, 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

B(vd,  It  was,  my  lord  j  who  lin'd  himself  with  hope, 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply, 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts  :• 
And  so,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  ledliis  powers  to  death, 
Ann,  winking,  leap'd  into  destruction. 

Hast,  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt. 
To  lay  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard,  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war ; — 
Indeed  the  instant  action,'"  (a  cause  on  foot), 

generally  kills  it.  A  three-man  beetle  is  a  heavy  beetle, 
with  three  handles,  used  in  driving  piles,  Sic. 

7  To  prevent  is  to  anticipate. 

'  Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night  watches.' — P».  cxis. 
One  of  our  old  translators  renders  the  '  Noctem  qu» 
instabat  interpraxiapere ;  \o  prevent  the  nighithat  was  at 
hand.' 

8  Commodity  \s  pmfit,  interest. 

9  That  is,  which  turned  out  to  be  nmch  srruUler  than, 
&c. 

10  The  first  twenty  lines  of  this  speech  were  first  in- 
serted in  the  folio,  1623.  This  passage  haa  perplexed 
the  editors.    The  old  copies  read  : 

'  Yes,  if  this  present  quality  of  war, 
Indeed  the  instant  action :  a  cause  on  (bol 
Lives  so  in  hope  :  As  in,'  Sic. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  read  :  — 

'  Yee,  i/this  present  quality  of  war  j— 
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Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  the  appearing  buds  ;  which,  to  prove  I'fuit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair. 
That  frosts  will  bite   them.     When  we   mean  to 

build, 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection : 
Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 
What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices  ;  or,  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?  Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 
(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down, 
And  set  another  up,)  should  we  survey 
The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model ; 
Consent'  upon  a  sure  foundation  ; 
Question  surveyors  ;  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite  ;  or  else, 
We  fortify  in  paper,  amd  in  figures. 
Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men  : 
Like  one,  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 
Beyond  his  power  to  build  it ;  who,  half  through. 
Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds. 
And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 

Hast.  Grant,  that   our  hopes  (yet  likelv  of  fair 
birth, ) 
Should  be  still-bom,  and  that  we  now  possess'd 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation  ; 
I  think,  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 

Bard.  What !    is  the  king  but  five  and  twenty 
thousand  ? 

Hast.  To  us,  no  more  ;  nay,  not  so  much.  Lord 
Bardplph. 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl. 
Are  in  three  heads  :  one  power  against  the  French,^ 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us  :  So  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided  ;  and  his  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 

Arch.  That  he  should  draw  his  several  strengths 
together. 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance, 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast.  If  he  should  do  so. 

He  leaves  his  back  unarm'd,  the  French  and  Welsh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels  :  never  fear  that. 

Bard.  Who,  is  it  like,  should   lead   his   forces 
hither  ? 

Hast.  The  duke  of  Lancaster,'  and  Westmore- 
land : 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself  and  Harry  Monmouth  : 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch.  Let  us  on  ;* 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice. 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited : — 
An  habitation  giady  and  unsure 
Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  many  !'  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  Bolingbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'st  have  him  be? 


Liduc^d  the  instant  action  :  a  cause  on  foot 

Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in,'  See. 
The  reading  adopted  by  Steevens  and  Malone,  from 
Johnson's  suggestion,  is  that  which  I  have  given  ;  it 
affords  a  clear  sense,  and  agrees  with  tlie  whole  tenor 
of  Bardolph's  argument ;  at  the  same  time  little  violence 
ia  done  to  the  text,  two  letters  only  being  changed. 

1  Agree. 

2  During  this  rebellion  of  Northumberland  and  the 
Archbishop  a  French  army  of  twelve  thousand  men 
landed  at  Milford  Haven  in  aid  of  Owen  Glendower. 
See  Holinshed,  p.  631. 

3  This  is  an  anachronism.  Prince  John  of  Lancaster 
waa  not  created  a  duke  till  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  brother,  King  Henry  V.  At  this  time  Prince 
Henry  was  actually  duke  of  Lancaster.  Shakspeare 
was  misled  by  Stowie,  who,  speaking  of  the  first  parlia- 
ment of  King  Henry  IV.  says, '  Then  the  king  rose,  and 
made  his  eldest  sonne  prince  of  Wales.  Stc. :  ni»  seeojid 
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And  being  now  trimm'd"  in  thine  own  desires, 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard  ; 
And  now  thou  would'st  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up, 
And  howl'st  to  find  it.     What  trust  is  in  these  times  ? 
They  that,  when  Richard  hv'd,  would  have  him  die. 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  grave  : 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head. 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  the  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  O  earth,  yield  vs  that  king  again, 
And  take  Ihou  this !  O  thoughts  of  men  accurst ! 
Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best ;  things  present,  worst. 
Mowb.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  set  on  7 
Hast.  We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids  be 
gone.  [^Exeunt. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I.  London.  A  Street.  jEn/«r  Hostess ; 
Fakg,  and  his  Boy,with  her;  and  Ss  are  follow 
ing. 

Host.  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the  action  ? 

Fang.  It  is  entered. 

Host.  Where  is  your  yeoman  ?'  Is  it  a  lusty  yeo- 
man ?  will  a'  stand  to't  / 
■    Fang.  Sirrah,  where's  Snare  ? 

Host.  O  lord,  ay :  good  msister  Snare. 

Snare.  Here,  here. 

Fang.  Snare,  we  must  arrest  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Host.  Yea,  good  master  Snare ;  I  have  entered 
him  and  all. 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our  lives, 
for  he  will  stab. 

Host.  Alas  the  day  !  take  heed  of  him  ;  he  stab- 
bed me  in  mine  own  house,  and  that  most  beastly  : 
in  good  faith,  a'  cares  not  what  mischief  he  doth,  il 
his  weapon  be  out :  he  will  foin^  like  any  devil ;  he 
will  spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his 
thrust. 

Host.  No,  nor  I  neither :  I'll  be  at  your  elbow. 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  once  ;  an  a'  come  but 
within  my  vice  ;' — 

Host.  I  am  undone  by  his  going  ;  I.  warrant  you, 
he's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score  : — Good  mas« 
ter  Fang,  hold  him  sure  ; — good  master  Snare,  let 
him  not  'scape.  He  comes  continually  to  Pie- 
comer  (saving  your  manhoods,)  to  buy  a  saddle; 
and  he's  indited  to  dinner  to  the  lubbar's  head  in 
Lumbert-street,  to  master  Smooth's  the  silkman :  I 
pray  ye,  since  my  exion  is  entered,  and  my  case  so 
openly  known  to  the  world,  let  him  be  brought  in 
to  his  answer.  A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  loan'" 
for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear  :  and  I  have  borne, 
and  borne,  and  borne  ;  and  have  been  fubbed  off, 
and  fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  from  this  day  to 
that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on.  There 
is  no  honesty  in  such  dealing ;  unless  a  woman 
should  be  made  an  ass,  and  a  beast,  to  bear  every 
knave's  wrong. 


Sonne  was  there  made  duke  of  Lancaster.'  Annalea, 
1631.— He  seems  to  have  consulted  Stowe  (p.  323)  be- 
tween the  times  of  finishing  the  last  play  and  beginning 
of  the  present. 

4  This  speech  first  appeared  in  the  folio. 

5  Many  or  met/ny  ;  from  the  French  mesnie,  a  mul- 
tilude. 

6  Dressed. 

7  A  bailifPs  follower  was  formerly  called  a  Serjeant'* 
yeoman. 

8  Thrust. 

9  The  quarto  reads  view.  Vice  Is  used  for  grasp  or 
clutch.  The^/  is  vulgarly  called  the  vice  in  the  west 
of  England. 

10  The  old  copies  read  '  long  one  ;''  which  Theobald 
supposed  was  a  corruption  of  lone  or  loan.  Mr.  Douco 
thinks  the  alteration  uim^^^sary  ;  and  that  the  hostesa 
means  to  say  that  ^  hunwied  mark  is  a  long  8C«re,  or 
rtekonirig,  fdf  her  to  bear 
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SECOND  PART  OP 


Act  it 


Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Page,  and 
Bardolph. 


Yonder  he  comes  ;  and  that  arrant  malrasey-nose 
knave,  Bardolph,  with  him.  Do  your  offices,  do 
your  offices,  master  Fang,  and  master  Snare  ;  do 
me,  do  me,  do  me  your  offices. 

Pal.  How  now  ?  whose  mare's  dead  ?  what's  the 
matter  ? 

Fang.  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  Mis- 
tress Quickly. 

Fed.  Away,  varlets  ! — Draw,  Bardolph  ;  cut  me 
off  the  villain's  head ;  throw  the  quean  m  the  chan- 
nel. 

Host.  Throw  me  in  the  channel  ?  I'll  throw  thee 
in  the  channel.  Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou?  thou  bas- 
tardly rogue  ! — Murder,  murder  !  O  thou  honey- 
suckle' villain !  wilt  thou  kill  God's  officers,  and 
the  king's  ?  O  thou  honey-seed'  rogue  !  thou  art  a 
honey-seed  ;  a  man-queller,^  and  a  woman-queller. 

Fal.   Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fang.  A  rescue  !  a  rescue  ! 

Host.  Good  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two. — 
Thou  wo't,  wo't  thou  7  thou  wo't,  wo't  thou  ?  do, 
do,  thou  rogue !  do,  thou  hemp-seed  I 

Fal.  Away,  you  scullion !  you  rampallian !  you 
fustilarian !  I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  attended, 

Ch.  Just.  What's  the  matter  ?  keep  the  peace 
here,  ho  ! 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  .'  I  beseech 
you,  stand  to  me  ! 

Ck.  Just.  How  now.  Sir  John  ?  what,  are  you 
brawling  here  ? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and  busi- 
ness ? 
You  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York — 
Stand  from  him,  fellow  j  wherefore  hang'st  thou  on 
him  ? 

Host.  O  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an't  please 
TOur  grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcheap,  and 
n«  is  arrested  at  my  suit. 

Ch.  Just.  For  what  sum  ? 

Host.  It  is  more  tlian  for  some,  my  lord :  it  is  for 
all,  all  I  have  :  ho  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and 
home  ;  he  hath  put  all  my  sub.<<tance  into  that  fat 
belly  of  bis;— but  I  will  have  some  of  it  out  again, 
or  I'll  ride  thee  o'  nights,  like  the  mare. 

Fal.  I  thiitk  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if  I 
have  any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ch.  Just.  How  comes  this,  Sir  John  ?  Fyc  !  what 
man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of 
exclamatton  7  Are  you  not  ashamed  to  enforce  a 
poor  widow  ta  so  rough  a  course  to  come  by  her 
own? 

Fal.  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  tl»ee  ? 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself, 
and  the  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  mo  upon 
a  parcel-gilt'  goblet,  silting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber, 
at  the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednes- 
day in  Wheeson-w^ek,*  when  the  prince  broke  thy 
head  for  liking  his  father'  to  a  singing-man  of 
Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was 
washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make  me 
my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  it?  Did  not 
goodwife  keech,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in  Uien, 
and  call  me  gossip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  borrow 
a  mess  of  vinegar;  teUing  us,  she  had  a  good  dish 
of  prawns  ;  whereby  thou  didst  desire  to  eat  some  ; 


1  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  remark  that  honey-suckle 
and  honey-seed  are  Dame  Quickly's  corruptions  of 
homicidal  and  homicide. 

2  To  quell  was  anciently  used  for  to  kill.  '  A  man- 
queller,  a  manslayer,  or  murderer;  homicida.' — Ju- 
Ntus's  Nomenclator,  15&5. 

3  Parcel-gill  is  partly  gilt,  or  gilt  only  in  parts.  Lane- 
ham,  in  his  Letter  from  Kenilworth,  describing  a  brMe- 
cup,  says,  '  It  was  Ibrined  of  a  sweet  sucket  barrel,  a 
faire  turn'd  foot  set  to  it,  all  seemly  be-sylvered  and  par- 
eel  gilt.'  The  expression  i«  too  common  in  old  writers 
to  need  further  illustration. 

4  The  folio  reads  Whitsun-week  i  but  the  corruption 
Is  in  the  hostess's  manner. 

o  The  folio  has  '  for  likening  him  to,'  Jic 


whereby  I  told  thee,  they  Were  ill  for  a  green  wound? 
And  didst  thou  not,  when  she  was  gone  down  stairs, 
desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity  with  such 
poor  people  ;  saying  that  ere  long  they  should  eail 
me  madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid 
me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  to 
thy  book-oath  ;  deny  it  if  thou  canst. 

Fal.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  and  she 
says,  up  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is 
like  you  :  she  hath  been  in  good  case,  and,  the 
truth  is,  poverty  hath  distracted  her.  But  for  these 
foolish  officers,  I  beseech  you,  I  may  have  redress 
against  them. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the 
false  way.  It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the 
throne  of  words  that  come  with  such  more  than 
impudent  sauciness  from  you,  can  thrust  me  from  a 
level  consideration  :  you  have,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
practised  upon  the  easy-yielding  spirit  of  this  wo- 
man, and  made  her  serve  your  uses  both  in  purse 
and  person.    • 

Host  Yea,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Just.  'Pr'ythee,  peace : — Pay  her  the  debt 
you  owe  her,  and  impay  the  villany  you  have  done 
with  her ;  the  one  you  may  do  with  sterling  money, 
and  the  other  with  cmrrent  repentance. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap" 
without  reply.  You  call  honourable  boldness,  im- 
pudent sauciness :  if  a  man.  will  make  court'sy,  and 
say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous  :  No,  my  Joro,  my 
humble  duty  remembered,  I  wiH  not  be  your  suitor  ; 
I  say  to  you,  I  do  desire  deliverance  from  these 
officers,  being  upon  hasty  employment  in  the  king's 
affairs. 

Ch.  Just.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do 
wrong  :  but  answer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputation,* 
and  satisfy  the  poor  woman. 

Fal.  Come  hither,  hostess.        [Taking  her  aside. 
Enter  Gower. 

Ch.  Just.  Now,  master  Gower  ;  what  news  ? 

Gow.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Harry  prince  of 
Wales, 
Are  near  at  hand :  the  rest  the  paper  tells. 

FaL  As  I  am  a  gentleman  : 

Host.  Niiy,  you  said  so  before. 

F<d.  As  I  am  a  gentleman; Come,  no  more 

words  of  it. 

Host.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I  must 
be  fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and  the  tapestry  of 
my  dinins-chambers. 

FaL  Grlasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking :  and 
for  thy  walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story 
of  the  prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting  in  water- 
work,'  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed-hangings, 
and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries.  Let  it  be  ten  pound, 
if  thou  canst.  Come,  and  it  were  not  for  tny  hu- 
mours, there  is  not  a  better  wench  in  England.  Go 
wash  thy  face,  and  'draw'  thy  action :  C;ome,  thou 
must  not  be  in  this  humour  with  me !  dost  not  know 
me  ?  Come,  come,  I  know  thou  wast  set  on  to  this  ? 

Host.  'Pray  thee.  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty 
nobles ;  i'faith  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  plate,  m  good 
earnest,  la. 

6  Sneap  is  reproof,  rebuke.  Thus  in  Brome's  Ami 
podea : — 

'  Do  you  sneap  rae,  my  lord  f» 
And  again : — 

'  No  need  to  come  hither  to  be  sneap'd  > 

' even  as  now  I  was  not. 

When  you  sne.ap''d  me,  my  lord.' 
Snip,  snib,  siieb,  and  snub,  are  different  fonrts  of  the 
same  word.    To  sneap  was  originally  to  check  or  pinch 
by  frost.    Shakspeare  has  sneaping  frost  and  aneaping 
winds  in  other  places. 

7  Suitably  to  your  character. 

8  Water  work  is  tcater  colottr  painting*  or  htmging* 
The  painted  cloth  was  generally  oil  colour ;  but  a 
cheaper  sort,  probably  resembling  in  their  ejiecution 
some  modern  paper-hangings,  was  l>rought  (Vom  Hoi- 
land  or  Germany,  executed  in  water  colour,  or  distem- 
per. The  Oerman  hunting,  t>r  wild  boar  bunt,  would 
consequently  be  a  prevalent  subwc 

9  Withdraw.  ,     ^,, ..--     .  . 
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FaL  Let  it  alone ;  PU  make  other  shift :  you'll  be 
a  fool  stilt. 

Hoat.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
gown.  I  hope  you'll  come  to  supper  j  you'll  pay 
me  altogether. 

Fnl.  Will  I  live  ?— Go,  with  her,  with  her  ;  [To 
Bardolph.]  hook  on,  hook  on. 

Hoit.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-sheet  meet  you 
at  supper  ? 

Fal.  No  more  words  ;  let's  have  her. 

[Exeunt  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Officers, 
and  Page. 

Ch.  Just.  I  have  heard  better  news. 

Fal.  What's  the  news,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ck.  Just.  Where  lay  the  king  last  night  ? 

Govo.  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well :  What's  the  news, 
my  lord  ? 

Ch,  Just.  Come  all  his  forces  back? 

Gow.  No ;    fifteen    hundred    foot,    five   hundred 
horse, 
Are  marcli'd  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northumberland  and  the  archbishop. 

Fal.  Comes  the  king  back  from  Wales,  my  noble 
lord?  ^ 

Ch.  Just.  You  shall  have  letters  of  me  presently : 
Come,  go  along  with  me,  good  master  Gower. 

Fal.  My  lord  ! 

Ch.  Just.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with  me 
to  dinner  ? 

Gow.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here ;  I 
thank  you,  good  Sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.  Bir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being 
you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as  you  go. 

Fal.  Will  you  sup  with  me,  master  Gower  f 

Ch.  Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  you  these 
manners.  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not,  he 
was  a  fool  that  taught  them  me. — This  is  the  right 
fencing  grace,  my  lord  ;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  part  fair. 

Ch.  Just.  Now  the  lord  lighten  thee  !  thou  art  a 
great  fool.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    n.     The  same.    Another  Street.    Enter 
Prihce  Henrt  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Poins.  Is  it  come  to  that  ?  I  had  thought,  weari- 
ness durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith,  it  does  me  ;  though  it  discolours 
the  complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it. 
Doth  it  not  show  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer  ? 

Poins.  Why,  a  prince,  should  not  be  so  loosely 
studied,  as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition, 

P.  Hen.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely 
got ;  for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor 
creature,  small  beer.  But,  indeed,  these  humble 
considerations  make  me  out  of  love  with  my  great- 
ness. What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me,  to  remember  thy 
name  ?  or  to  know  thy  face  to-morrow  ?  or  to  take 
note  how  many  pair  of  silk  stockings  thou  hast ;  viz. 
these  and  those  that  were  the  peach-colour'd  ones  ? 
or  to  bear  the  inventory  of  thy  shirts  ;  as,  one  for 
superfluity,  and  one  otner  for  use  ? — but  that  the 
tennis-court  keeper  knows  better  than  I ;  for  it  is  a 
low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee,  when  thou  keepest  not 
racket  there  ;  as  thou  hast  not  done  a  great  while, 
because  the  rest  of  thy  low-countries  have  made  a 
shift  to  eat  up  thy  holland :  and  God  knows,  whether 
those  that  bawl  out  the  ruins  of  thy  linen,'  shall  in- 
herit his  kingdom  :  but  the  midwives  say,  the  chil- 
dren are  not  m  the  fault ;  whereupon  the  world  in- 
creases, and  kindreds  are  mightily  strengthened. 


1  His  bastard  children,  wrapt  up  in  his  old  shins. 
The  ellipsis  out  for  out  of,  Steevena  says,  is  sometimes 
used. 

2  Ostentation  is  not  here  used  [or  boastful  show,  but 
(or  mere  outward  show  : — 

'  Like  one  well  studied  in  a  ead  ostent 

To  please  iis  grandarn.' — Merchant  of  Venice. 

3  .5  proper  fellow  of  my  hajids  is  ilie  same  as  a  tall 
fHlow  of  Ms  hands,  which  has  been  already  explained 


Poins,  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured 
so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly  ?  Tell  me,  how  many 
good  young  princes  would  do  so,  their  fathers  being 
so  sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is? 

P.  Hen.  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins? 

Poins.  Yes  ;  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good  thing. 

P.  Hen.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher 
breeding  than  thine. 

Poins.  Go  to  ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing 
that  you  will  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  I  tell  thee, — it  is  not  meet  that  . 
should  be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick :  albeit  I  couli 
tell  to  thee  (as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for  fault  of  a 
better,  to  call  my  friend,)  I  could  be  sad,  and  sad 
indeed  too. 

Poins.  Very  hardly,  upon  such  a  subject. 

P.  Hen.  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as  far  in 
the  devil's  book,  as  thou,  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy 
and  persistency :  Let  the  end  try  the  man.  But  I 
tell  thee, — my  heart  bleeds  inwardly,  that  my  father 
is  so  sick :  and  keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou 
art,  hath  in  reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentation*  of 
sorrow. 

Poins.  The  reason  ? 

P.  Hen.  What  would'st  thou  thidc  of  me,  if  I 
should  weep? 

Poins.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypo- 
crite. 

P.  Hen.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought :  and 
thou  art  a  blessed  fellow,  to  think  as  every  man 
thinks ;  never  a  man's  thoughts  in  the  world  keeps 
the  road-way  better  than  thme  :  every  man  would 
think  me  a  hypocrite  indeed.  And  what  accitea 
your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think  so  1 

Poins.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd,  and 
so  much  engrafted  to  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  And  to  thee. 

Poins.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  of,  I  can 
hear  it  with  mine  own  ears  :  the  worst  that  they  can 
say  of  me  is,  that  I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  I 
am  a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands ;'  and  those  two 
things,  I  confess,  I  cannot  help.  By  the  mass,  hero 
comes  Bardolph. 

P.  Hen..  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff:  he 
had  him  from  me  christian ;  and  look,  if  the  fat 
villain  have  not  transformed  him  ape. 

Enter  Bardolph  arid  Page. 

Bard.  'Save  your  grace  ! 

P.  Hen.  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph ! 

Bard.  Come,  you  virtuous  ass  [To  the  Page,] 
you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing  ?  wherefore 
blush  you  now  ?  What  a  maidenly  man  at  arms 
are  you  become  !  Is  it  such  a  matter,  to  get  a  pot- 
tlepot's  maidenhead? 

Page.  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through 
a  red-lattice,*  and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his  face 
from  the  window :  at  last,  I  spied  his  eyes ;  and, 
methought,  he  had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's 
new  petticoat,  and  peeped  through. 

P.  Hen.  Hath  not  the  boy  profited  1 

Bard.  Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit,  away! 

Page.  Away,  vou  rascally  Althea's  dream,  away  I 

P.  Hen.  Instruct  us,  boy  :  What  dream,  boy  ? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dreamed  she  was 
delivered  of  a  firebrand ;  and  therefore  I  call  him 
her  dream. 

P.  Hen.  A  crown's  worth  of  good  mterpretation. 
— There  it  is,  boy.  "  [Giees  him  money. 

Poins.  O,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept 
from  cankers  ! — Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  preserve 
thee. 


in  a  note  on  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  i.  Sc.  4 
That  a  tall  or  a  proper  feVow  was  sometimes  used  m 
an  equivocal  sense  for  a  thief,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Cotgravc  has  a  proverb,  '  Les  beaux  hommes  an  gibet : 
The  gibbet  makes  an  end  of  proper  men.^  A  striker  is 
one  of  its  meanings,  according  to  Cotgrave,  '  who  taking 
a  proper  vouth  to  be  his  apprentice,  to  teach  him  the 
order  of  striking  and  foisting.'— Greene's  Jirt  of  Cony 
Catching. 
4  An  alebouse  window. 


SECOND  PART  OF 


ActO. 


Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hanged  among 
you,  the  gallows  shall  have  wrong. 

P.  Hen.  And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bardoiph  1 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  grace's 
coming  to  town  ;  there's  a  letter  for  you. 

Point.  Delivered  with  good  respect. — ^And  how 
doth  the  martlemas,"  your  master? 

Bard.  In  bodily  health,  sir. 

Point.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  physi- 
cian ;  but  that  moves  not  him  ;  though  that  be  sick, 
it  dies  not. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen"  to  be  as  familiar 
■with  me  as  my  dog :  and  he  holds  his  place  ;  for, 
look  you,  how  he  writes. 

Point.  [Readt.]  John  Falstaff,  hrught, Every 

man  must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has  occasion  to 
name  himself.  Even  like  those  that  are  kin  to  the 
king  ;  for  they  never  prick  iheir  finger,  but  they  say, 
There  is  tome  of  the  king''s  blood  spilt :  How  comes 
that  ?  says  he  that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive  : 
the  answer  is  as  ready  as  a  borrower's'  cap  ;  /  am 
the  king^t  poor  cousin,  tir. 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they  will 
fetch  it  from  Japhet.     But  the  letter : — 

Poins.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  knight,  to  the  ton  of  the 
iing,  nearest  his  father,  Harry,  Prince  of  IVaUt, 
greeting. — Why,  this  is  a  certificate. 

P.  Hen.  Peace ! 

Poins.  I  vrill  imitate  the  honourable  Roman*  in 
hrevity  .•—he  sure  means  brevity  in  breath  ;  short- 
winded. — /  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee, 
emd  I  leave  thee.  Be  not  too  familiar  with  Poins : 
for  he  misuses  thy  favours  to  much,  that  lie  tweart, 
thou  art  to  marry  hit  titter  Nell.  Repent  at  idle 
timet  at  thou  may'st,  and  so  farewell. 

Thine,  by  yea  and  no  {which  is  at 
much  as  to  say,  as  thou  usetthim,) 
Jack  Falstaft,  with  my  familiart ; 
John  icith  my  brothert  and  sittert ; 
and  Sir  John,  viith  all  Europe. 
My  lord^  I  will  steep  this  letter  iu  sack,  and  make 
him  eat  it. 

P.  Hen.  That's  to  make  him  cat  twenty  of  his 
words.  But  do  you  use  me  tlius,  Ned  7  must  I  marry 
your  sister  ? 

Point.  May  the  wench  have  no  worse  ibrtune ! 
but  I  never  said  so. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the 
time  :  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds, 
and  mock  us. — Is  your  master  here  in  London? 

Bard.  Yes,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Where  sups  he  ?  doth  the  old  boar  feed 
in  the  old  frank  ?» 

Bard.  At  the  old  place,  my  lord ;  in  Eastchcap. 

P.  Hen.  What  company  ? 

Page.  Ephcsians,  my  lord  ;  of  the  old  church.* 

P.  Hen,  Sup  any  women  with  him? 

Page.  None,  my  lord,  but  old  mistress  Quickly, 
and  mistress  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

P.  Hen.  What  pagan''  may  that  be  ? 

Page.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  kins- 
wontan  of  my  master's. 

P.  Hen.  Even  such  kin  as  the  parish  heifers  are 
to  the  town  bull.  Shall  we  steal  upon  them,  Ned, 
at  supper  ? 


1  Falatafr  is  before  citlled  '  thou  latter  spring,  atl-hal- 
lown  summer,^  and  Poins  now  calls  him  tiiarltemas,  a 
cnmiption  oimartinmas,  which  means  the  same  thing. 
The  least  of  Sl  Martin  being  considered  the  latter  end  of 
autumn.  Eate  de  St.  Martin  is  a  French  proverb  for  a 
late  summer.  U  means  therefore  an  old  fellow  with 
juvenile  passions. 

2  Swoln  excrescence. 

3  The  old  copy  reads  a  borrowed  cap.  The  emenda- 
tion is  Warburton's. 

4  That  la  Julius  Crtsar.  FalstalT  alludes  to  the  vent, 
vidi,  nor,  which  he  afterwards  quotes. 

6  .4  sty,  a  place  to  fauen  a  boar  in. 

6  A  cant  phrase  probably  Blgnifying  topers,  or  jolly 
companions  of  the  old  tort. 

7  Massinger,  in  The  City  Madam,  has  used  this 
phrass  for  a  wench  :— 

' in  all  these  places 

I've  had  my  sevttalpagam  btllelO(L> 


Point.  I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord  ;  I'll  ibUow 
you. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardoiph; — no 
word  to  your  master,  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town : 
There's  for  your  silence. 

Bard.  I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Page.  And  for  mine,  sir, — I  will  govern  it. 

P.  Hen.  Fare  ye  well ;  go.  {Exeunt  Bahdolph 
and  Page.] — This  Doll  Tear-sneet  should  be  some 
road. 

Point.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way  be- 
tween Saint  Albans  and  London. 

P.  Hen.  How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow' 
himself  to-night  in  his  true  colours,  and  not  our- 
selves be  seen? 

Poins.  Put  on  two  leather  jerkins,  and  aprons, 
and  wait  upon  him  at  his  table  ais  drawers. 

P.  Hen.  From  a  god  to  a  bull  ?  a  heavy  descen- 
sion  !^  it  was  Jove  s  case.  From  a  prince  to  a 
prentice  ?  a  low  transformation  !  that  shall  be  mine  : 
for,  in  everv  thing,  the  purpose  must  weigh  with  llie 
folly.     Folfow  me,  Ned.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    m.      Warkworth.  ' -Before  the   Cattle. 

Enter    NoRTHl'MB£KLAKO,   LaDY    NORTHUlf- 

BERLAKD,  arid  Lady  Pekct. 

North.    I   pray   thee,    loving  wife^   and  geatie 

daughter. 
Give  even  way  unto  my  roush  affairs ; 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times, 
And  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome. 

Lady  N.  I  have  given  over,  I  will  speak  no  more: 
Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 

North.  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn  ; 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

Lady  P.  O,  yet,  for  God's  sake,  go  not  to  these 
wars! 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word, 
When  you  were  more  endear'd  to  it  than  now  ; 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers :  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home  ? 
There  were  two  honours  lost :  yours,  and  your  son's. 
For  yours, — may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it ! 
For  tiis, — it  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sun 
In  the  grey  vault  ofheaven  :  and,  by  his  light. 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts  ;  he  was.  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 
He  had  no  legs,  that  practis'd  not  his  gait :'" 
And  speaking  thick,'  ■  which  nature  made  his  blemish. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ; 
For  those  that  could  speak  low,  and  tardily, 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse, 
To  seem  like  him  :   So  that,  in  speech,  in  gait, 
In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight, 
In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood, 
He  was  tlie  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book,'* 
That  fashion'd  others.   And  him, — O  wondrous  him ! 
O  miracle  of  men  ! — him.did  you  leave 
(Second  to  none,  unsecondecf  by  you,) 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage  ;  to  abide  a  field. 
Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible  :" — so  you  left  him  : 


S  i.  e.  art.  In  a  MS.  letter  from  Secretary  Conwav 
to  Buckingham,  at  the  Isle  ofRee,  '  also  what  the  k>rds 
have  advanced  for  the  expedition  towards  you,  sine* 
Saturday  that  they  relumed  from  Windsor  with  charge 
to  hestotce  themsrlres  seriously  in  iu' — Contray  Papers., 

9  The  folio  reads  declension. 

10  The  twenty-two  foUowin;  lines  were  first  given  in 
the  folio. 

11  Speaking  thick  is  speaking  ^frX-,  rapidity  of  utter- 
ance. Baret  translates  the  anhtlitut  creber  of  ViljU 
th  icke-  brea  th  ing. 

12  Thus  in  the  Rane  ofLucrece  :— 

'  For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  ochool.  the  book 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look.' 

13  Defensible  does  not  fn  this  place  mean  capable  o) 
defence,  but  bearing  strength,  furnishing  the  meant 
nf  defence  :  the  passive  for  the  active  panTcipIe* 
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Never,  O  mver,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong, 
To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 
With  others,  than  with  him  ;  let  them  alone  ; 
The  marshal,  and  the  archbishop,  are  strong  : 
Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers, 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck. 
Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North.  Beshrew'  your  heart, 

Fair  daughter  !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me. 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there  ; 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place, 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Lady  N.  O,  fly  to  Scotland, 

Till  that  the  nobles,  and  the  armed  commons, 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

Lady  P.  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the 
king, 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel. 
To  make  strength  stronger ;  but,  for  all  our  loves, 
First  let  them  try  themselves  :   So  did  your  son  ; 
He  was  so  sufTer'd  ;  so  came  I  a  widow  ; 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough, 
To  rain  upon  remembrance^  with  mine  eyes. 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven. 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

North.  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me  :  'tis  with  my 
mind. 
As  with  the  tide  swell'd  up  unto  its  height, 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way. 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbishop, 

But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back  : 

I  will  resolve  for  Scotland  ;   there  am  I, 

Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  rV.      London.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's 
Head  Tavern  in  Eastcheap.  Enter  Two  Drawers. 

1  Draw.  What  the  devil  hast  thou  brought  there  ? 
apple- Johns  ?  thou  know'st,  Sir  John  cannot  endure 
an  apple-John.' 

2  Draw.  Mass,  thou  sayest  true  :  The  prince 
once  set  a  dish  of  apple-Johns  before  him,  and  told 
him,  there  were  five  more  Sir  Johns  :  and,  putting 
off  his  hat,  said,  /  will  now  take  my  leave  of  these  xix 
dry,  round,  old,  withered  knights.  It  angered  him  to 
the  heart ;  but  he  hath  forgot  that. 

1  Drav.  Why  then,  cover,  and  set  them  down : 
And  see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise  ;'' 
mistress  Tear-sheet  would  fain  hear  some  music. 
Despatch  : — The  room  where  they  supped  is  too  hot; 
they'll  come  in  straight. 

2  Drocw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince,  and  master 
Poins  anon ;  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our  jer- 
kins, and  aprons  :  and  Sir  John  must  not  know  of 
it :   Bardolph  hatn  brought  word. 

1  Draw.  By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  utis  : '  It 
will  be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

2  Draw.  I'll  see  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.     [Exit. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Tear-sheet. 
Host.  I'faith,  sweet  heart,  methinks  now  you  are 


1  in.betide. 

2  Alluding  to  the  plant  rosemary,  so  called  t)ecause 
ft  was  the  symbol  of  remembrance,  and  therefore  used 
at  weddirlgs  and  funerals. 

3  This  apple,  which  was  said  to  keep  two  years,  is 
well  described  by  Philips  : — 

'  Nor  John-apple,  whose  wither'd  rind  entrench'd 

By  many  a  furrow,  aptly  represents 

Decrepit)  age.' 
Falataff  has  already  said  of  himself,  '  I  am  withered 
like  an  old  apple-John.'' 

4  A  noise,  or  a  consort,  was  used  for  a  set  or  com- 
pany  of  mtisicians.  Sneak  was  a  street  minsrrel,  and 
therefore  the  drawer  goes  out  to  listen  for  his  band. 
Falstaff  addresses  them  as  a  company  in  another  scene. 
In  the  old  play  of  King  Henry  IV.  '  There  came  the 
young  prince,  and  two  or  three  more  of  his  companions, 
and  called  for  wine  good  store,  and  then  sent  for  a  noyse 
ofmnsitians,''  &c. 

6  Old  utis  is  old  festivity,  or  merry  doings.  Utis, 
or  utas,  being  the  eighth<[s.y  after  any  festival ;  any  day 
between  the  feast  and  the  eighth  day  was  said  to  be 
within  the  utas.    So  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  the  last  letter 


in  an  excellent  good  temperality :  your  pulsidge 
beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would  desire;  and 
your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose  j 
But,  i'faith,  you  have  druni<  too  much  canaries  :  and 
that's  a  marvellous  searching  wine,  and  it  perfumes 
the  blood  ere  one  can  say, — What's  this  ?  How  do 
you  now  ? 

Dol.  Better  than  I  was.     Hem. 

Host.  Why,  that's  well  said  ;  a  good  heart's  worth 
gold.     Look,  here  comes  Sir  John. 

Enter  Falstaff,  singing. 

Fal.  TVhen  Arthur  first  in  court.^ — Empty  the 
Jordan. — And  was  a  worthy  king  :  [Exit  Drawer.] 
How  now,  mistress  Doll  ? 

Host.  Sick  of  a  calm:  yea,  good  sooth. 

Fal.  So  is  all  her  sect ;'  an  they  be  once  in  a 
calm,  they  are  sick. 

Dol.  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort 
you  give  me  ? 

Fal.  You  make  fat  rascals,'  mistress  Doll. 

Dol.  I  make  them  !  gluttony  and  diseases  make 
them  ;  I  make  them  not. 

Fal.  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony,  you 
help  to  make  the  diseases,  Doll :  we  catch  of  you, 
Doll,  we  catch  of  you;  grant  that,  my  poor  virtue, 
grant  that. 

Dol.  Ay,  marry  ;  our  chains,  and  our  jewels. 

Fal.  iour  brooches,  pearls,  and  owches  ;^ — for  to 
serve  bravely,  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know  :  To 
come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike  bent  bravely,  and 
to  surgery  bravely ;  to  venture  upon  the  charged 
chambers'"  bravely  : 

Dol.  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang 
yourself! 

Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fashion  ;  you 
two  never  meet,  but  you  fall  to  some  discord  :  you 
are  both,  in  good  truth,  as  rheumatic' '  as  two  dry 
toasts  |you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  confirmi- 
ties.  What  the  good-year !  one  must  bear,  and  that 
must  be  you  :  [To  Doll.  J  you  are  the  weaker  ves- 
sel, as  they  say,  the  emptier  vessel. 

Dol.  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge 
full  hogshead?  there's  a  whole  merchant's  venture 
of  Bordeaux  stuff  in  him  :  you  have  not  seen  a  hulk 
better  stuffed  in  the  hold. — Come,  I'll  be  friends 
with  thee.  Jack :  thou  art  going  to  the  wars  ;  and 
whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee  again,  or  no,  there  is 
nobody  cares. 

Re-enter  Drawer. 

Draw.  Sir,  ancient"  *  Pistol's  below,  and  would 
speak  with  you. 

Dol.  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal :  let  him  not 
come  hither  :  it  is  the  foiil-mouth'dst  rogue  in  Eng- 
land. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here  ;  no, 
by  my  faith  ;  I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbours  ; 


he  wrote  to  his  daughter  the  day  before  his  execution, 
desires  to  die  on  the  morrow,  '  For  it  is  Saint  Thomas' 
even,  and  the  utas  of  Saint  Peter.' 

6  The  entire  ballad  is  in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Per 
cy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  Poetry. 

7  Steevens  is  right  in  his  assertion  that  sect  and  sex 
were  anciently  synonymous  ;  the  instances  of  the  use 
of  the  one  for  the  other  are  too  numerous  for  it  to  have 
been  a  mere  vulgar  corruption. 

S  Falstaff  alludes  to  a  phrase  of  the  forest.  'Rascali 
(says  Puttenham,  p.  150)  is  properly  the  hunting  term 
given  to  young  deer  leane  and  out  of  season,  and  not  to 
people.' 

9  Falstaff  gives  these  splendid  names  to  something 
very  different  from  gems  and  ornaments,  as  we  still  use 
carbuncle.  The  passage,  as  Johnson  observed,  ia  not 
deserving  of  further  illustration. 

10  To  understand  this  quibble  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  a  chamber  signifies  not  only  an  apartment, 
but  a  small  piece  of  ordnance. 

11  Mrs.  Quickly  means  sp/ewe/rc.  It  should  be  re- 
marked, however,  that  rheum  seems  to  have  been  a 
cant  word  for  spleen. 

12  That  is,  '  he  that  carrieth  the  colours  to  a  company 
of  foot  soldiers,  an  ensign  bearer.' — Philips.  Falstaff 
was  captain,  Peto  lieutenant,  and  Pistol  ensign.  I  have 
met  with  the  word  in  old  MSB,  wriuen  anaine. 


4TO 


SECOND  PART  OB' 


•'l^Aaicm, 


I'll  no  swaggerers :  I  am  in  good  uame  and  fame 
with  the  very  best: — Shut  the  door  ; — there  comes 
no  swaggerers  here  :  I  have  not  lived  all  this  while 
to  have  swaggering  now  : — shut  the  door,  I  pray  you. 

J^al.  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess? 

Host.  'Pray  you,  pacify  yourself,  Sir  John  ;  there 
comes  no  swaggerers  here. 

Pal.  Dost  thou  hear  ?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host.  Tilly-fally,  Sir  John,  never  tell  me  ;  your 
ancient  swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was 
before  master  Tisick,'  the  deputy,  the  other  day  ; 
and,  as  he  said  to  me, — it  was  no  longer  ago  than 
Wednesday  last, — NeighboHr  Quickly,  says  he  ; — 
master  Dumb,  our  minister,  was  by  then  ; — Neigh- 
bour Quickly,  says  he,  receive  those  that  care  civil; 
for,  saith  he,  you  are  in  an  ill  name  ; — now  he  said 
so,  I  can  tell  whereupon  ;  for,  says  he,  you  are  an 
honest  woman,  and  well  thought  on ;  ther^ore  take 
heed  what  guests  you  receive  :  Receive,  says  he,  no 

swaggering  companions. There  comes  none  here; 

• you  would  bless  you  to  hear  what  be  said  : — 

no,  I'll  no  swaggerers. 

Fal.  He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess  ;  a  tame  cheater,* 
he  ,  you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  grey- 
hound :  he  will  not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if 
her  feathers  turn  back  in  any  show  of  resistance. — 
Call  him  up,  drawer. 

Host.  Cncater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no  honest 
man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater  :*  But  I  do  not  love 
swaggering  ;  by  my  troth,  I  am  the  worse,  when 
one  says — swagger :  feel,  masters,  how  I  shake  ; 
Jook  you,  I  warrant  you. 

J)ol.  So  you  do,  hostess. 

Host.  Do  1 7  yea,  in  very  truth,  do  I,  an  'twere 
ai)  aspen  leaf:  I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

EtUer  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Pist.  'Save  you.  Sir  John  I 

Fal.  Welcome,  ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol,  I 
pharge  you  with  a  cup  of  sack  :  do  you  discharge 
upon  mme  hostess. 

Pist.  I  will  discharge  upon  her,  Sir  John,  with 
two  bullets, 

Fal.  Sho  ia  piatot-proof,  sir;  you  shall  hardly 
offend  her. 

Host.  Come,  Fll  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no  bullets : 
J'U  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's 
pleasure,  I. 

Pist.  Then  to  you,  mistress  Dorothy ;  I  will 
charge  you. 

Dot.  Charge  me  ?  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion. 


1  The  names  of  Master  TV'Wc*  and  Master  Dumb  are 
ludicrously  iiitcrided  to  denote  thai  the  deputy  was  pursy 
and  short-winded  j  the  minister  one  of  those  who  preach- 
ed only  the  homilies  set  forth  by  authority.  The  purl- 
tans  nicknamed  them  Dumb-dogs,  and  the  opprobrious 
epithet  continued  in  use  as  late  as  the  rei^  of  King 
Charles  II.     See  Bitrnefa  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  395. 

3  A  cheater  sometimes  meant  an  unfair  gamester. 
But  tame  cheater  seems  to  have  meant  a  rogue  in 
general. 

5  The  humour  consists  in  Mrs.  Quickly's  mistat^ing 
a  cheater  ft)r  an  escheator,  or  officer  of  the  exchequer. 
Oreene,  in  his  Mihil  Munchaunce,  has  the  followine 
passage,  which  gives  the  origin  of  the  phrase  : — '  They 
call  their  art  by  a  new  found  name  as  cheating,  them- 
selves cheators,  and  the  dice  cheters :  borrowing  the 
term  from  among  our  lawyers,  with  whom  all  such 
casuals  aa  fall  to  the  lord,  at  the  holding  of  his  leets,  as 
waifes,  straies,  and  such  like,  be  called  rAe<ec,  and  are 
accustomably  to  be  escheated  to  the  lord's  use.'  Lord 
Coke,  in  his  Charge  at  Norwich,  1607,  puns  upon  the 
equivoque  : — '  But  if  you  will  be  content  to  let  the  es- 
cheator alone,  and  not  look  into  his  actions,  he  will  be 
contented  by  deceiving  you  to  change  his  name,  taking 
unto  himself  the  two  last  syllables  only,  with  the  ea  left 
out,  and  solum  cheater.' 

4  To  nip  a  bung,  in  the  cant  of  thievery,  was  to  cut 
a  purse.  '  Bung  Is  now  used  for  a  pocket,  heretofore 
for  a  purse.'— .Behnan  of  London,  1610.  Doll  means 
10  call  him  pick-pocket.  Cuttle,  and  cuttte-bungjjHeTe 
also  cant  terms  for  the  knife  used  by  cutpurses.  These 
terms  are  therefore  used  by  metonymy  for  a  thief. 

6  Laces,  marks  of  his  coinmlsslun. 

6  An  expression  of  disdain. 

7  Tbers  Is  a  personage  of  the  same  stamp  with  Pistol 


What !  you  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lack- 
linen  mate  !  Away,  you  mouldy  rogue  ;  away !  I 
am  meat  for  your  master. 

Pist.  I  know  you,  mistress  Dorothy. 

Uol.  Away,  you  cut- purse  rascal !  you  filthy 
bung,*  away  !  by  this  wine,  I'll  thrust  my  knife  in 
your  mouldy  chaps,  an  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle 
with  me.  Away,  you  bottle-ale  rascal !  you  basket- 
hilt  stale  juggler,  you ! — Since  when,  I  pray  you, 
sir  ? — What,  with  two  points'  on  your  shoulder  ! 
much  !' 

Pist.  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for  this. 

FaL  No  more.  Pistol ;  I  would  not  have  yo«  go 
off  here  :  discharge  yourself  of  our  company.  Pistol. 

Host.  No,  good  captain  Pistol ;  not  here,  sweet 
captain. 

Dol.  Captain!  thou  abominable  damned  cheater, 
art  thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called^aptain  ?  If 
captains  were  of  mv  mind,  they  would  truncheon 
vou  out,  for  taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you 
have  earned  them.  You  a  captain,  you  slave  !  for 
what  ?  for  tearing  a  poor  whore's  ruff  in  a  bawdy- 
house  ? — He  a  captain  !  Hang  him,  rogue  !  He  lives 
upon  mouldy  stewed  prunes,  and  dried  cakes.'  A 
captain  !  these  villains  will  make  the  word  captain 
as  odious  as  the  word  occupy  ;*  which  was  an  ex- 
cellent good  word  before  it  was  ill-sorted  ;  therefore 
captains  had  need  look  to  it. 

Bard.  'Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  ancient. 

Fal.  Hark  thee  hither,  mistress  Doll. 

Pist.  Not  I :  tell  thee  what,  corporal  Bardolph  ; 
— I  could  tear  her : — I'll  be  revenged  on  her. 

Page.  'Pray  thee,  go  down. 

Pist,  I'll  see  her  damned  first ; — to  Pluto's  damned 
lake,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus  and  tortures 
vile  also.  Hold  hook  and  line,  say  I.  Down  !  down, 
dogs  !  down,  faitors  !"  Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ?'" 

Host.  Good  captain  Peesel,  be  quiet ;  it  is  very 
late,  i'faith :  I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your 
choler. 

PitL   These  be  good  humours,  indeed!    Shall 
packhorses. 
And  hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia, 
Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day," 
Compare  with  Ca;sars,  and  with  Cannibals," 
And  Trojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
King  Cerberus  ;  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  7 

Host.  By  my  troth,  captain,  these  ve  very  bit- 
ter words. 


in  A  Woman's  a  Weathercock,  by  Nat.  Field,  1619 

who  is  thus  described  ; — 

<  Thou  unspeakable  rascal,  thou  a  soldier ! 
That  with  thy  slops  and  cai-a-mountain  face, 
Thy  blather-chape,  and  thy  robustious  words, 
Fright'st  the  poor  whore,  and  terribly  dost  exact 
A  weekly  subsidy,  twelve  pence  a  piece, 
Whereon  thou  livest ;  and  on  my  CQi>science 
Thou  snap'st  t>esides  with  cheats  and  cutpurses.' 

'  Mouldy  stewed  prunes  and  dried  cakes'  are  put  for 

the  refuse  of  brothels. 

8  This  word  had  been  perverted  to  an  obscene  mean- 
ing. An  occupant  was  also  a  term  for  a  woman  of  the 
town,  and  an  occupier  meant  a  wencher.  Ben  Jonson, 
in  his  Discoveries,  says  : — '  Many,  oul  of  their  own  ob- 
scene apprehensions,  refuse  proper  and  fit  words,  as 
occupy,  nature,'  &c. 

9  Traitors,  rascals. 

10  Shaks)>earc  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pistol  a  tissue 
of  absurd  and  funtian  passages  fl-om  many  ridiculous  old 
plays.  Part  of  this  speech  is  pariMlied  from  The  Battle 
of  Alcazar,  1694.  Har*  we  mH  Hiren  here,  is  probably 
a  line  from  a  play  of  George  Peele's,  called  The  Turk- 
isli  Mahomet  and  Hiren  the  fair  Oreek.  It  is  often  used 
ludicrously  by  subsequent  dramatists.  Hiren,  from  its 
resemblance  to  siren,  was  used  for  a  seducing  woman, 
and  consequently  for  a  courtesan.  Pistol,  in  his  rants, 
twice  brings  in  the  same  words,  but  apparently  mean 
ing  to  givehissword  the  name  ol Hiren.  Mrs.  Quickly, 
with  admirable  simplicity,  supposes  him  to  ask  for  a 
woman. 

1 1  This  is  a  parody  of  the  lines  addressed  by  Tamber* 
lane  to  the  captive  princes  who  draw  his  chariot,  in 
Marlowe's  Tamberlainc,  1590. 

13  A  blunder  for  Hannibal 
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Bard.  Be  gone,  good  ancient :  this  will  grow  to 
a  brawl  anon. 

Pitt.  Die  men,  ike  dogs  ;  give  crowns  like  pins  ; 
Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Host.  O'  my  word,  captain,"  there's  none  such 
here.  What  the  good-year  !  do  you  think,  I  would 
deny  her  ?  for  God's  sake,  be  quiet. 

Pist.  Then  feed  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis  :' 
Come,  give's  some  sack. 

Sifertuna  me  tormenta,  sperato  me  contenta.^ — 

Fear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire : 

Give  me  some  sack ; — and,  sweetheart,  lie   thou 

there.  [L/iying  dawn  his  sword. 

Come  we  to  full  points  here ;  and  are  et  ceteras 

nothing  ?' 

Fed.  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet. 

Pist.  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif  !*  What !  we 
have  seen  the  seven  stars. 

Dol.  Thrust  him  down  stairs ;  I  cannot  endure 
Ruch  a  fustian  rascal. 

Pist.  Thrust  him  down  stairs  1  know  we  not  Gal- 
loway nags  ?' 

Pal.  Quoit^  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shovc- 
groat  shilling  :  nay,  if  he  do  nothing  but  speak  no- 
thing, he  sh5l  be  nothing  here. 

Bard.  Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

Pist.  What !  shall  we  have  incision  ?  shall  we 

imbrue  ? [Snatching  up  his  sword. 

Then  death   rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful 

days ! 
Why,  then,  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  sisters  three  .  Come,  Atropos,  I  say  !' 

Host.  Here's  goodly  stuff  toward  ! 

Fal.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

Dol.  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  draw. 

Fal.  Get  you  down  stairs. 

[Drawing,  and  driving  Pistol  out. 

Host.  Here's  a  goodly  tumult !  I'll  forswear 
keeping  house,  afore  I'll    be  in  these   tirrits  and 

frights.      So  ;    murder,  I   warrant    you. Alas, 

alas  !  put  up  your  naked  weapons,  put  up  your  na- 
ked weapons.    . 

[Exeunt  Pistol  and  Bardolph. 

Dol.  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  be  quiet ;  the  rascal  is 
gone.     Ah,  you  whoreson  little  valiant  villain,  you. 

Host.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'the  groin  ?  methought, 
he  made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly. 
Re-enter  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Have  you  turned  him  out  of  doors  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  sir.  The  rascal's  drunk :  you  have 
hurt  him,  sir,  in  the  shoulder. 

Fal.  A  rascal !  to  brave  me  ! 

Dol.  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you !  Alas,  poor 
ape,  how  thou  sweat'st!  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy 
face  ;— eome  on,  you  whoreson  chops  : — Ah,  rogue  ! 


1  This  is  again  a  burlesque  upon  a  line  in  The  Bat- 
tle of  Alcazar,  in  which  Muley  Mahomet  enters  to  his 
wife  with  lion's  flesh  on  his  sworJ  : — 

'  Feed  then  and  faint  not,  my  faire  Callypolis.' 

2  Pistol  is  supposed  to  read  this  motto  on  his  sword ; 
by  singular  chance  Mr.  Douce  picked  up  an  old  ra- 
pier with  the  same  motto  in  French  : — 

Si  fortune  me  tourmente,  I'esperance  me  contente. 
A  representation  is  given  of  it  in  his  Illustrations,  vol.  i. 
p.  4o3. 

3  That  is,  Shall  we  stop  here,  and  have  no  further 
entertainment  ? 

4  Neif\a  used  by  Shakspeare  for^s^.  It  is  a  north 
eountry  word,  to  be  found  in  Ray's  Collection. 

4  Common  hackneys. 

5  i.  e.  pitch  him  down.  Ttie  shove-groat  shillings 
were  such  broad  shillings  of  King  Edward  VI.  as  Slen- 
der calls  Edward  shovel-boards,  in  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Act  i.  Sc.  I. 

7  Pistol  makes  use  of  fragments  of  old  ballads  as  well 
as  old  plays : — 

'  O  death,  rock  me  on  slepe. 

Bring  me  on  quiet  rest,' 
is  an  ancient  song,  attributed  to  Anne  Boleyn.    There 
is  another  in  the  Gorgious  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions, 
1573,  which  has  furnished  him  with  some  of  his  rhodo- 
montatle : — 

'  I  hate  this  loathsome  life, 

O  Atroiws,  draw  nie, 


i'faith,  I  love  thee.  Thou  art  as  valorous  as  Hec- 
tor of  Troy,  worth  five  of  Agamemnon,  and  ten  times 
better  than  the  nine  worthies.     Ah,  villain  ! 

Fal.  A  rascally  slave !  I  will  toss  the  rogue  in  a 
blanket. 

Dol.  Do,  if  thou  darest  for  thy  heart :  if  thou  dost, 
I'll  canvass  thee  between  a  pair  of  sheets. 
Enter  Music. 

Page.  The  music  is  come,  sir. 

Fal.  Let  them  play  ; — Play,  sirs  ; — Sit  on  my 
knee,  Doll.  A  rascally  bragging  slave  !  the  rogue 
fled  from  me  like  quicksilver. 

Dol.  I'faith,  and  thou  followedst  him  like  a  church. 
Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,' 
when  wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'  days,  and  foining 
o'  niglits,  and  begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for 
heaven  ? 

Enter  behind  Prince  Henry  and  Poins,  dis- 
guised like  Drawers. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  Doll !  do  not  speak  like  a 
death's  head :  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

Dol.  Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  prince  of? 

Fal.  A  good  shallow  young  fellow :  he  would 
have  made  a  good  pantler,  he  would  have  chipped 
bread  well. 

Dol.  They  say,  Poins  has  a  good  wit. 

Pal.  He  a  good  wit  ?  hang  him,  baboon  !  his  wit 
is  as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard  ;  there  is  no  mora 
conceit  in  him,  than  in  a  mallet. 

Dol.  Why  does  tlie  prince  love  him  so  then  ? 

Fal.  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness  . 
and  he  plays  at  quoits  well  ;  and  eats  conger  and 
fennel ;'  and  drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  flap-dra- 
gons :'"  and  rides  the  wild  mare  with  the  boys;" 
and  jumps  upon  joint-stools  ;  and  swears  with  a 
good  grace  ;  and  wears  his  boot  very  smooth,  like 
unto  the  sign  of  the  leg :  and  breeds  no  bate  with 
telling  of  discreet  stories  ;'*  and  such  other  gambol 
faculties  he  hath,  that  show  a  weak  mind  and  an 
able  body,  for  the  which  the  prince  admits  him : 
for  the  prince  himself  is  such  another  ;  the  weight 
of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoir- 
dupois. 

P.  Hen.  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel'*  have 
his  ears  cut  off? 

Poins.  Let's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P.  Hen.  Look,  if  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his 
poll  clawed  like  a  parrot. 

Poins.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  desire  should  so 
many  years  outlive  performance  ? 

Fal.  Kiss  me,  Doll. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunc- 
tion !'*  what  says  the  almanack  to  that  7 


Untwist  the  thread  of  mortall  strife, 
Send  death,  and  let  me  die.' 

8  Doll  says  this  in  coaxing  playful  ridicule  of  Fal- 
staflfs  enormous  bulk.  Roasted  pigs  were  formerly 
among  the  chief  attractions  of  Bartholomew  fair  ;  they 
were  sold,  piping  hot,  in  booths  and  on  stalls,  and  were 
ostentatiously  displayed  to  excite  the  appetite  of  passen- 
gers.   It  was  a  common  subject  of  allusion. 

9  Fennel  was  generally  esteemed  an  inflammatory 
herb,  and  therefore  to  eat  conger  and  fennel  was  to  eat 
two  high  and  hot  things  together.  Fennel  was  also  re- 
garded as  an  emblem  of  jtattery. 

10  The  Jlap-dragon  was  some  small  combustible 
material  swallowed  alight  in  a  glass  of  liquor:  a.  can- 
die's  end  formed  a  very  formidable  and  disagreeable 
flap-dragon,  and  to  swallow  it  was  consequently  among 
the  gallants  considered  an  act  of  merit,  or  of  gallantry, 
when  done  in  honour  of  the  toper's  mistress. 

11  Riding  the  wild  mare  is  another  name  for  the 
childish  sport  of  see-saw,  or  what  the  French  call  baS' 
cule  and  balangoire. 

12  Mr.  Douce  thinks  FalstafTs  meaning  to  be  that 
Poins  excites  no  censure  by  telling  his  companions- 
nwdest  stories,  or,  in  plain  English,  {hat  he  tells  them 
nothing  but  im?nodest  ones. 

13  Falstaff  is  humourously  called  nave  of  a  whee,, 
from  his  rotundity  of  figure.  The  equivoque  betweea 
nave  and  knave  is  obvious. 

14  This  was  indeed  a  prodigy.  The  astrologers,  saya 
Ficinus,  remark  that  Saturn  and  Venus  are  never 
conjoined. 
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Act  IL 


PoMM.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,'  his 
man,  be  not  hsping  to  his  master's  old  tables,  his 
note-book,  his  counsel-keeper. 

Fal.  Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

Dol.  Nay,  truly :  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most  con- 
stant heart. 

Fal.  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

DoL  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  ecurvy 
youn^  bov  of  them  all. 

Fal.  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle*  of?  I  shall 
receive  money  on  Thursday  :  thou  shalt  have  a  cap 
to-morrow.  A  merry  song,  come  :  it  grows  late, 
we'll  to  bed.     Thou'll  forget  me,  when  I  am  gone. 

Dol.  By  my  troth  thou'lt  set  me  a  weeping,  an 
thou  seyest  so  ;    prove  that  ever  I  dress   myself 

handsome   till   thy  return. Well,    hearken  the 

end. 

Fal.  Some  sack,  Francis. 

P.  Hen.  Poins.  Anon,  anon,  sir.       [Aduandng. 

Fal.  Ha  !  a  bastard  son  of  the  king's  ? — And  art 
not  thou  Poins  his  brother  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents, 
what  a  life  dost  thou  lead  ? 

Fal.  A  better  than  thou  ;  I  am  a  gentleman,  thou 
art  a  drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Very  true,  sir :  and  I  come  to  draw  you 
out  by  the  ears. 

Host.  O,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  grace !  by 
my  troth,  welcome  to  London.— Now  the  Lord 
bless  that  sweet  face  of  >thine !  O  Jesu,  are  you 
come  from  Wales  ? 

FaL  Thou  whoreson  macT compound  of  majesty, 
—by  this  light  flesh  and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art 
wclcomn.  [Leaning  hit  hand  iqxm  Doll. 

Dol.  How !  you  fat  fool,  I  scorn  you. 

Poins.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your  re- 
venge, and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take  not 
the  neaU 

P.  Hen.  You  whoreson  csuidle-mine.  you,  how 
vilely  did  you  speak  of  me  even  now,  before  this 
honest,  virtuous,  civil  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  'Blessing  o' your  good  heart !  and  so  she  is, 
by  my  troth. 

Fal.  Didst  thou  hear  me  7 

P.  Hen.  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  aa  you  did 
when  you  ran  awav  by  Gads-hill  :  you  knew,  I  was 
at  vour  back  ;  and  spoke  it  on  purpose,  to  try  my 
patience. 

Fal.  No,  no,  no ;  not  so ;  I  did  not  think  thou 
wast  within  hearing. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  drive  thee  then  to  confess  the  wil- 
ful abuse  ;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  honour ;  no  abuse. 

P.  Hen.  Not !  to  dis[)raise  me  ;  and  call  me — 
pantler,  and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what  7 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal. 

Poins.  No  abuse  ! 

FaL  No  abuse,  Ned,  in  the  world  ;  honest  Ned, 
none.  I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the 
wicked  might  not  fall  in  love  with  him : — in  which 
doing,  I  have  done  the  part  of  a  careful  friend,  and 
a  true  subject,  aad  thy  father  is  to  give  me  thanks 
for  it.  No  abuse,  Hal ;— >none,  Ned,  none  ; — no, 
bovs,  none. 

"P.  Hen.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear,  and  entire 
cowardice,  doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous 
gentlewoman  to  close  with  us  7  Is  she  of  the  wicked  ? 
Is  thine  hostess  here  of  the  wicked  7  Or  is  the  boy 
of  the  wicked  ?  Or  honest  Bardolph,  whose  zeal 
burns  in  his  nose,  of  the  wicked  7 

Poins.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 

Fal.  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph  irre- 
coverable ;  and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen, 
where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms.  For 
<hc  boy, — there  is  a  good  angel  about  him ;  but  the 
devil  outbids  him  too,' 


P.  Hen.  For  the  women,—— 

Fal.  For  one  of  them, — she  is  in  hell  already, 
and  bums,  poor  soul  I  For  the  other, — I  owe  her 
money ;  and  whether  she  be  damned  for  that,  I 
know  not. 

Host.  No,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  No,  I  think  thou  art  not ;  I  think,  thou  art 
quit  for  that :  Marry,  there  is  another  indictment 
upon  thee,  for  suffering  fleeh  to  be  eaten  in  thy 
house,  contrary  to  the  law  •*  for  the  which,  I  think, 
thou  wilt  howl. 

Host.  All  victuallers  do  so :  What's  a  joint  of 
mutton  or  two  in  a  whole  Lent  ? 

P.  Hen.  You,  gentlewoman,—— 

Dol.  What  says  your  grace  ? 

Fal.  His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  rebels 
against. 

Host.  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door  ?  look  to  the 
door  there,  Francis. 

Enter  Peto. 

P.  Hen.  Peto,  how  now  7  what  news 

Peto.  The  king  your  father  is  at  Westminster : 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts, 
Come  from  the  north:  and,  as  I  came  along, 
I  met,  and  overtook,  a  dozen  captains. 
Bare-headed,  sweatins,  knocking  at  the  taverns, 
And  asking  every  one  for  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to 
hi  am?, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time  ; 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt, 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  neads. 
Give  me  my  sword,  and  cloak : — Fal«taff,  good 
nignt. 

[ExeutU  Pri.>ce  Henkt,  Poirs,  Peto, 
and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the 
night,  and  we  must  hence,  and  leave  it  unpick'd. 
[Knocking  heard.]  More  knocking  at  the  door  ? 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 
How  now  ?  what's  the  matter  7 

Bard.  You  must  away  to  court,  sir,  presently ;  a 
dozen  captains  stay  at  door  for  you. 

Fal.  Pay  the  musicians,  sirrah.  fTV  rt«Page.] — 
Farewell,  hostess  ; — farewell,  Doll. — You  see,  my 
good  wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after : 
the  undeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action 
is  called  on.  Farewell,  good  wenches :  If  I  be  not 
sent  away  post,  I  will  see  you  again  ere  I  go. 

Dol.  I  cannot  speak  ; — if  my  neart  be  not  readv 
to  burst ; — Well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  ihyseli*. 

Fal.  Farewell,  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Host  Well,  fare  thee  well :  I  have  known  thee 
these  twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod-time  ;  but 
an  honester,  and  truer-nearted  man,— Well,  fare 
thee  well. 

Bard.  [Within.]  Mistress  Tear-sheet,—— 

Host.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Bard.  [  Within.]  Bid  mistress  Tear-sheet  come 
to  mv  master. 

Host.  O  run,  Doll,  run ;  run,  good  Doll. 

[Exeunt. 


ACTin. 

SCENE  L  A  Room  in  the  Palace.    Enter  Kiro 
Henrv  in  his  Nightgown,  with  a  Page. 

K.  Hen,  Go,  call  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  of  War> 
wick  ; 
But  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  these  letters, 


1  Trigon  or  triansle,  a  term  In  the  old  jiuliciiil  rr- 
Crology.  They  called  H  a  .fiery  trigon  when  the  three 
upper  planera  met  in  a  fiery  sign ;  which  was  thought  to 
idenote  rage  and  contention. 

8  Few  words,  aa  Mr.  Olfford  ob«er»09,  have  occa- 
*iooed  such  conaoveray  among  the  commentamr*  as 


kirtle.  These  familiar  terms  fre<iiiemly  are  the  moat 
balTlinc  to  the  antiquary,  for  l»eing  in  general  use  they 
were  rlcarly  understood  by  our  anceatorti,  and  are  noc 
therefore  accurately  defined  in  the  dictionaries.  A  kirtl« 
was  undoiiblMtly  a  prl/ieoat,  whkh  sometimes  had  a 
botly  without  sleeves  attached  to  it. 
8  The  quarto  reads  '  and  the  devil  Ninds  him  too.' 
4  Barct  defines,  a  '  victualling  Atmse,  a  tavern  where 
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And  well  consider  of  them  :  Make  good  speed. j  And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 

[Exit  Page.  With  divers  liquors  !  O,  if  this  were  seen,* 

The  happiest  youth, — viewing  his  progress  through. 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, — 
Would  shut  tne  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 


How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hout  asleep  ! — O  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep. 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber  ; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 
And  luU'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 
O  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile. 
In  loathsome  beds  ;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 
A  watch-case,'  or  a  common  'larum  bell  / 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge ; 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds. 
Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
CurUng  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  ihem 
With  deaTning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds,^ 
That,  with  the  hurly,'  death  itself  awakes? 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude  ; 
And,  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 
With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 
Deny  it  to  a  king  ?  Then,  happy  low,*  Ue  down  ! 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 
Enter  Warwick  and  Surrey. 

War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ! 

JT.  Hm.  Is  it  good  morrow,  lords  ? 

JVar.  'Tis  one  o'clock,  and  past. " 

JT.  Hen.  Why  then,  good  morrow'  to  you  all,  my 
lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you  ? 

fVar.  We  have,  my  Uege. 

K.  Hen.    Then  you  perceive,    the  body  of  our 
kingdom 
How  foul  it  IS  ;  what  rank  diseases  grow. 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body,  yet,  distemper'd.® 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  testor'd, 

With  good  advice,  and  little  medicine  : 

My  Lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cool'd. 

K.  Hen.  O  heaven  !  that  one  might  read  the  book 
of  fate  ; 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent 
(Weary  of  solid  firmness)  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea !  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips  ;'  how  chances  mock, 

meate  is  eaten  out  of  due  season.''  By  several  statutes 
made  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James 
I.  for  the  regulation  and  observance  offish  days,  victu- 
allers were  expressly  forbidden  to  utter  fleah  in  Lent. 
The  brothels  were  formerly  screened  under  the  pre- 
tence of  being  victualling-houses  and  taverns. 

1  A  watch  case  here  maw  mean  the  case  of  a  watch- 
light;  but  the  following  aiticle,  cited  by  Strutt  in  his 
Manners  and  Customs,  vol.  iii.  p.  70,  from  an  old  inven- 
tory, may  throw  some  light  upon  it : — '  Item,  a  laume 
(larum.)  or  watche  of  iron,  in  an  iron  case,  with  two 
leaden  plumets.' 

3  Some  of  the  officious  modem  editors  altered  clouds 
to  shrowds,  meaning  the  rope  ladders  of  a  ship,  thus 
marring  the  poet's  noble  image.  Steevens  judiciously 
opposed  himselt  to  this  alteration,  but  was  wrong  in 
asserting  that  *  shroteds  had  anciently  the  same  mean- 
ing as  clouds.'  Shrowdes  were  covertures,  hiding  pla- 
ces of  any  kind,  aerial  or  otherwise.  This  will  be  found 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  all  the  passages  cited  by 
Steevens.  That  clouds  was  the  poet's  word  there  can 
be  no  doubt. 

3  Hurly  is  a  noise  or  tumult.  As  hurly-burly  in  the 
first  scene  of  Macbeth.     See  note  there. 

4  Warburton's  conjecture,  that  this  is  a  corrupt  read- 
ing for  happy  lowly  clown,  deserves  attention 

5  This  mode  of  phraseology,  where  only  two  persons 
are  addressed,  is  not  very  correct ;  but  Shakspeare  has 
used  it  asain  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  2.  where  York 
axWreaaeehia  two  friends  Salisbury  and  Warwick. 
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'Tis  not  ten  years  gone. 

Since  Richard,  and  Northumberland,  great  friend*, 
Did  feast  together,  and,  in  two  vears  after. 
Were  they  at  wars  :   It  is  but  eight  years  since 
This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul  j 
Who  like  a  brother  toil'd  in  my  afiairs. 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot  ; 
Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 
Gave  him  defiance.     But  which  of  you  was  by,' 
(You,  cousin  Nevil,'"  as  I  may  remember,) 

[To  Warwick. 
When  Richard, — with  his  eves  brimfull  of  tears, 
Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, — 
Did  speak  these  words,  now  prov'd  a  prophecy  ? 
Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  the  which 
My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne  ; — 
Though  then,  heaven  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent ; 
But  that  necessity  so  bow'd  the  state. 
That  I  and  greatness  were  compell'd  to  kiss  : 
TVie  time  shall  come,  thus  did  he  follow  it. 
The  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head, 
ShaU  break  into  corruption  : — so  went  on. 
Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition. 
And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

War.  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  time's  deceas'd  : 
The  which  observ'd,  a  man  may  prophesy. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life  ;  which  in  their  seeds. 
And  weak  beginnings,  he  intreasured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time  ; 
And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this. 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess. 
That  great  Northumberland,  tnen  false  to  him. 
Would,  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  falesness  ; 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon. 
Unless  on  you.    a 

K.  Hen.  Are  these  things  then  necessities? 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities  : — 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us ; 
They  say,  the  bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thousand  strong. 

War.  It  cannot  be,  my  lord  j 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo. 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd  ; — Please  it  your  grace 
To  go  to  bed  ;  upon  my  life,  my  lord. 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth, 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  receiv'd 
A  certain  instance,  that  Glendower  is  dead.*' 
Your  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill  ; 


6  Distempered  means  disordered,  sick;  being  only 
in  that  state  which  foreruns  or  produces  diseases. 

7  '  When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  wat'ry  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store. 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state,'  &c. 

Sha/cspeare's  sixty-fourth  Sonnet 

8  This  and  the  three  following  lines  are  from  the 
quarto  copy.  Jolinson  having  misunderstood  the  line : — 

'  What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue  ;' 
it  may  be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  perils  are  spo- 
ken of  prospectively,  as  seen  by  the  youth  in  the  book 
of  fate.    The  construction  is,  '  What  perils  having  been 
past,  what  crosses  are  to  ensue.' 

9  The  reference  is  to  King  Richard  II.  Act  iv.  Sc.  2 : 
but  neither  Warwick  nor  the  king  were  present  at  that 
conversation.  Henry  had  then  ascended  the  throne  ; 
either  the  king's  or  the  poet's  memory  failed  him. 

10  The  earldom  of  Warwick  was  at  this  time  in  the 
family  of  Beauchamp,  and  did  not  come  into  that  of  the 
Nevils  till  many  years  after  :  when  Anne,  the  daughter 
of  this  earl,  married  Richard  Nevil,  son  of  the  earl  of 
Salisbury,  who  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Third 
Pan  of  King  Henry  VI.  under  the  title  of  Earl  of  War' 
wick. 

11  Glendower  did  not  die  till  after  King  Henry  IV. 
Shakspeare  was  led  into  this  error  by  Holinshed.  Vide 
note  on  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  Act  iii.  Sc.  ). 
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SECOND  PART  OP 


ActIII. 


And  these  unseason'd  hours,  perforce,  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness. 

if.  Hen.  I  will  take  your  counsel : 

And,  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand, 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Lajid. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     Court  before  Justice  Shallow's  Hou*e 
in  Gloucestershire.     Enter  Shallow  and  Si- 
lence, meeting ;  Mouldy,   Shadow,  Wart, 
Feeble,  Bull-calf,  and  Servant*,  behind. 
Shad.  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on  ;  give  me  your 
hand,  sir,  give  me  your  hand,  sir :   an  early  stirrer, 
by  the  rood.'  And  how  doth  my  good  cousin  SUence? 
SiL  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow, 
Shal.  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bedfellow  ? 
and  your  fairest  daughter,  and  mine,  my  god-daugh- 
ter Ellen? 

Sil.  Alas,  a  black  ouzel,  cousin  Shallow. 
Shed,  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say,  my  cousin 
William  is  become  a  good  scholar  :  He  is  at  Oxford, 
still,  is  he  not? 

Sil.  Indeed,  sir  ;  to  my  cost. 
Shed.  He  must  then  to  the  inns  of  court  shortly  : 
I  was  once  of  Clement's  inn  ,  where,  I  think,  they 
will  talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet, 

Sil.  You  were  called — lusty  Shallow,  then,  cousin. 
ShaL  By  the  mass,  I  was  called  any  thing  ;  and 
I  would  have  done  any  thing,  indeed,  and  roundly 
too.  There  was  I,  and  httle  John  Doit  of  StafTord- 
shire,  and  black  George  Bare,  and  Francis  Pick- 
bone,  and  Will  S<^uele  a  Cotswold  man," — you  had 
not  four  such  swinge-bucklers*  in  all  the  inns  of 
court  again  :  and,  I  may  say  to  you,  we  knew  where 
the  bona-robas*  were  ;  and  had  the  best  of  them  all 
at  commandment.  Then  was  Jack  FalstafT,  now 
Sir  John,  a  boy :  and  page  to  Thomas  Mowbray, 
duke  of  Norfolk. 

SH.  This  Sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither 
anon  about  soldiers? 

Shal.  The  same  Sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw 
him  break  Skogan's'  head  at  the  court  gate,  when 
he  was  a  crack,*  not  thus  high :  4nd  the  very  same 
day  did  I  fight  with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a 
fruiterer,  behmd  Gray's  Inn.  O,  the  mad  days  that 
I  have  spent !  and  to  see  how  many  of  mine  old 
acquaintance  are  dead ! 

S'd.  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 
Shed.  Certain, 'tis  certam  ;  very  sure,  very  sure  : 
death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all :  all 
shall  die.     How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stam- 
ford fair  ? 

SiL  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shd.  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of  your 

town  living  yet? 

Sil.  Dead,  sir. 

Shal.  Dead  ! — See,  see  I — ^he  drew  a  good  bow  ; — 

And  dead  ! — he  shot  a  fine  shoot : — John  of  Gaunt 

loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on  his  head. 

Dead  '.—he  would  have  clapped  i'lhe  clout  at  twelve 

score  ;*  and  carried  you  a  forehand  shall  a  fourteen 


1  The  rood  is  the  cross  or  crucifix.      Rode,  Sax. 

2  The  Cotswold  Hills  in  Gloucestershire  were  famous 
for  rural  sports  of  all  kinds ;  by  distineuishins  Will 
Sqiiele  as  a  Cotswold  man,  Shallow  meant  to  have  it 
understood  that  he  was  well  versed  in  manly  exercises, 
and  consequently  of  a  daring  spirit  and  athletic  consti- 
tution. 

3  Steinge-hucklers  and  awash-hucklers  were  terms 
implying  rakes  and  rioters  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 
See  a  note  on  sword  and  buckler  men  in  the  First  Part 
ofKin?  Henry  IV.  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

4  '  Buona-roba  as  we  sav,  good  stuff;  a  good  whole- 
•ome  plump-cheeked  wench.'    Florio. 

5  There  has  been  a  doughty  dispute  between  Mes- 
sieurs Ritson  and  Malone  whether  there  were  two  Sco- 
gans,  Henry  and  John,  or  only  one.  Shakspeare  pro- 
bably got  his  idea  of  Scogan  from  his  jests,  which  were 
published  by  Andrew  Bonie  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry 
VlII.  Holinshed,  speaking  of  the  distinguished  persona 
of  King  Edward  the  Fourth's  time,  mentions  '  Scogan, 
a  learned  gentleman,  and  student  for  a  time  in  Oxford,  of 
a  pleasaunts  wUte,  and  bent  to  mery  devises,  in  respecte 
wnereof  he  was  called  into  the  courte,  where  giving 
bimaeir  to  his  natural  inclination  of  mirthe  and  plea- 


and  fourteen  and  a  half)  that  it  wouid  have  done  a 

man's  heart  good  to  see. How  a  score  of  ewes        | 

now  ? 

Sil.  Thereafter  as  they  be :  a  score  of  good  ewes 
may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

ShaL  And  is  old  Double  dead '. 

Enter  Bardolph,  and  one  with  him. 

SiL  Here  come  two  of  Sir  John  FalstatPs  men, 
as  I  think. 

Bard.  Good  morrow,  honest  gentiemon:  I  be* 
seech  you,  which  is  Justice  Shallow  ? 

Shot.  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir  :  a  poor  esouire 
of  this  county,  and  one  of  the  king's  justices  (Mthe 
peace  :  What  is  your  good  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Bard.  My  captain,  sir,  commends  him  to  you  ; 
my  captain.  Sir  John  Falstaff;  a  tall  gentleman, 
by  heaven,  and  a  most  gallant  leader. 

ShaL  He  greets  me  well,  sir  ;  I  knew  him  a  good 
backsword-man :  How  doth  the  good  knight  ?  may 
I  ask,  how  my  lady  his  wife  doth  ? 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon  |  a  soldier  is  better  accommo- 
dated, than  with  a  wife. 

Shot.  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,  sir  ;  and  it  is  well 
said  indeed  too.  Better  accommodated  ! — it  is 
good  :  yea,  indeed,  it  is :  good  phrases  are  surely, 
and  ever  were,  very  commendable.  Accommo- 
dated I — it  comes  fi-om  accommodo  :  very  good ;  a 
good  phrase.* 

Bard,  Pardon  me,  sir ;  I  have  heard  the  word. 
Phrase,  call  you  it  ?  By  this  good  day,  1  know  not 
the  phrase ;  but  I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my 
sword,  to  bo  a  soldierlike  word,  and  a  word  of  ex- 
ceeding good  command.  Accommodated  :  That  is, 
when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodated ;  or, 
when  a  man  is, — being, — whereby,— he  may  be 
thought  to  be  accommodated ;  which  is  an  excel- 
lent  thing. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

ShaL  It  is  very  just : — Look,  here  comes  good 
Sir  John. — Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me  your 
worship's  good  hand :  By  my  troth,  you  look  well, 
and  bear  your  years  very  well  :  welcome,  good 
Sir  John. 

FaL  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  master  Ro- 
bert Shallow  : — Master  Sure-card,  as  I  think. 

ShaL  No,  Sir  John  ;  it  is  my  cousin  Silence,  in 
commission  with  me. 

Fal.  Good  master  Silence,  it  well  befits  yot 
should  be  of  the  peace. 

Sil.  Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

Fal.  Fye  !  this  is  hot  weather. — Gentlemen,  have 
you  provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  sufficient  men  ? 

Snot.  Marry,  have  we,  sir.     Will  you  sit  ? 

FaL  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you. 

Shal.  Where's  the  roll  ?  where's  the  roll  ?  where's 
the  roll  ? — Let  me  see,  let  me  see.     So,  so,  so,  so : 
Yea,  marry,  sir: — Ralph  Mouldy: — let  them  ap- 
pear as  I  call :  let  them  do  so.  let  them  do  so. 
Let  me  see  ;  Where  is  Mouldy  ? 


saunt  pastime,  he  plaied  many  sporting  pans,  althoughe 
not  in  such  uncivil  manner  as  hath  l>ene  of  hym  re- 
ported.' The  uncivil  reports  have  relation  to  the  above 
jests.  Ben  Jonson  introduces  Scogan  with  Skelton  in 
his  Masque  of  The  Fortunate  Isles,  and  describes  him 
thus  : — 

' Skogan,  what  was  he  .' 

O,  a  fine  gentleman,  and  master  of  arts 

Of  Henrv  the  Fourth's  time,  that  made  disguises 

For  the  king's  sons,  and  writ  in  ballad  royal 

Daintily  well. 

In  rhyme,  fine  tinkling  rhyme,  and  flowing  verse. 
With  now  and  then  some  sense!  and  he  was  paid  fori. 
Regarded,  and  rewarded  ;  which  few  poett 
Are  nowadays.' 

6  A  crack  is  a  boy. 

7  Hit  the  white  mark  at  twelve  score  yards.  By  Ihs 
statute  83  Hen.  Vni.  c  9,  every  person  turned  of  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  who  shoots  at  a  lass  distance  than 
twelve  score,  Is  to  forfeit  six  shillines  and  eight  pence. 

8  It  appears  that  it  was  fashionable  in  the  poet's  tlms 
to  introduce  this  word  accommodate  upon  all  occasions. 
Ben  Jonmm,  in  his  Discoveries,  cal!«  it  one  of  the  per- 
fumed terms  of  the  time.  The  indefinite  use  of  K  Is  w«U 
ridiculed  by  Bardolph 's  vain  atieiupi  lo  deAus  k. 
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Moul.  Here,  an't  please  you. 

Shal.  What  think  you,  Sir  John  ?  a  good  limbed 
fellow  :  young,  strong,  and  of  good  friends. 

JF(d.  Is  thy  name  Mouldy  ? 

J\Toul.  Yea,  an't  please  you. 

Ji'al.  'Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  used. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  most  excellent,  i'faiih  !  things, 
that  are  mouldy,  lack  use  :  Very  singular  good  ! — 
In  faith,  well  said.  Sir  John  ;  very  well  said. 

Fal.  Prick  him.  [To  Shallow. 

JMoul.  I  was  pricked  well  enough  before,  an  you 
could  have  let  me  alone  :  my  old  dame  will  be  un- 
done now,  for  one  to  do  her  husbandry,  and  her 
drudgery  :  you  need  not  to  have  pricked  me ;  there 
are  other  men  fitter  to  go  out  than  I. 

Fal.  Go  to ;  peace.  Mouldy,  you  shall  go, 
Mouldy,  it  is  time  you  were  spent. 

Moul.  Spent! 

Shal.  Peace,  fellow,  peace  ;  stand  aside  ;  Know 
you  where  you  are  ? — For  the  other.  Sir  John  : — 
let  me  see  ; — Simon  Shadow  ! 

Fal.  Ay  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  sit  under : 
he's  like  to  be  a  cold  soldier. 

Shal.  Where's  Shadow  ? 

Shad.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou  ? 

Shad.  My  mother's  son,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  son  !  like  enough ;  and  thy 
father's  shadow :  so  the  son  of  the  female  is  the 
shadow  of  the  male  :  It  is  often  so,  indeed  ;  but  not 
much  of  the  father's  substance. 

Shed.  Do  you  like  him.  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Shadow  will  serve  for  summer, — prick  him  ; 
— for  we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the 
muster  book. 

Shed.  Thomas  Wart ! 

Fal.  Where's  he  ? 

Wart.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Wart  ? 

Wart.  Yea,  sir. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  Sir  John  ? 

Fal.  It  were  superfluous  ;  for  his  apparel  is  built 
upon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon 
pins  :  prick  him  no  more. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — you  can  do  it,  sir  ;  you  can 
do  it :  I  commend  you  well. — Francis  Feeble ! 

Fee.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  What  trade  art  thou.  Feeble  ? 

Fee.  A  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him  ,sir  ? 

Fal.  You  may  :  but  if  he  had  been  a  man's  tailor, 
he  would  have  pricked  you. — Wilt  thou  make  as 
many  holes  in  an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou  hast  done 
in  a  woman's  petticoat  ? 

Fee.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir  ;  you  can  have 
no  more. 

Fal.  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor  !  well  said, 
courageous  Feeble!  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the 
wrathful  dove,  or  most  magnanimous  mouse. — 
Prick  the  woman's  tailor  well,  master  Shallow;  deep, 
master  Shallow. 

Fee.  I  would.  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

Fal.  I  would,  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor  ;  that  thou 
might'st  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go.  I  can- 
not put  him  to  a  private  soldier,  that  is  the  leader  of 
so  many  thousands :  Let  that  suffice,  most  forcible 
Feeble. 

Fee.  It  shall  suflice,  sir. 

FaL  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble  .—Who 
IS  next  ? 

Shal.  Peter  Bull-calf  of  the  green! 

Fal.  Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bull-calf. 

BvU.  Here,  sir. 


1  There  is  in  fact  but  one  more  called  than  Falstaff 


required,  perhaps  we  might  with  Mr.  Capel  omit  the    tidis  connubia  vitat.    I  cannot  away  to  be  guilty  of  dis. 


word  tieo. 

2  This  was  a  common  expression  of  dislike  ;  which 
Is  even  used  at  a  later  period  by  Locka  in  his  Conduct 
of  the  Understanding.  It  is  of  some  antiquity  also ;  for 
I  find  it  frequently  in  Horman's  Vulgaria,  1519  : — '  He 
cannot  away  to  marry  Thetis,  or  to  lie  with  her  :  The- 


Fal.  'Fore  God,  a  likely  fellow  ! — Come,  prick 
me  Bull-calf  till  he  roar  again. 

Bull.  O  lord  I  good  my  lord  captain, — 

Fal.  What,  dost  thou  roar  before  thou  art  pricked' 

Bull.  O  lord,  sir !  I  am  a  diseased  man. 

Fal.  What  disease  hast  thou? 

Bidl.  A  whoreson  cold,  sir  ;  a  cough,  sir  ;  which 
I  caught  with  ringing  in  the  king's  affairs,  upon  his 
coronation-day,  sir. 

Fal.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown  ; 
we  will  have  away  thy  cold  ;  and  I  will  take  such 
order,  that  thy  friends  shall  ring  for  thee. — Is  here 
all?  _  ^ 

Shol.  Here  is  two'  more  called  than  your  num- 
ber ;  you  must  have  but  four  here,  sir ; — and  so,  I 
prEiy  you,  go  in  with  me  to  dinner. 

Pal.  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot 
tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  in  good  troth, 
master  Shallow. 

Shal.  O,  Sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we 
lay  all  night  in  the  windmill  in  Saint  George's 
Fields. 

Fal.  No  more  of  that,  good  master  Shallow,  no 
more  of  that. 

Shal.  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane 
Night-work  alive  ? 

F<]1.  She  lives,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  She  never  could  away  with  me.' 

Fal.  Never,  never :  she  would  always  say,  she 
could  not  abide  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the 
heart.  She  was  then  a  bona-roba.  Doth  she  hold 
her  own  well  ? 

Fal.  Old,  old,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Nay,  she  must  be  old  :  she  cannot  choose 
but  be  old ;  certain,  she's  old ;  and  had  Robin 
Night-work  by  old  Night-work,  before  I  came  to 
Clement's  Inn. 

Sil.  That's  fifty-five  years  ago. 

Shal.  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  seen 
that  that  this  knight  and  I  have  seen! — Ha,  Sir 
John,  said  I  well  ? 

Fal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight, 
master  Shallow. 

Shal.  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we  have  ; 
in  faith,  Sir  John,  we  have  ;  our  watch-word  was, 
Hem,  boys  ! — Come,  let's  to  dinner  ;  come,  let's  to 
dinner  : — O,  the  days  that  we  have  seen  ! — Come, 
come.  [Exeunt  Fal.  Shal.  and  Silence. 

Bull.  Good  master  corporate  Bardolph,  stand 
my  friend  ;  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  shillings'  in 
French  crowns  for  you.  In  very  truth,  sir,  I  had 
as  lief  be  hanged,  sir,  as  go  :  and  yet,  for  mine  own 
part,  sir,  I  do  not  care  ;  but  rather,  because  I  am 
unwilling,  and,  for  mine  own  part,  have  a  desire  to 
stay  with  my  friends  ;  else,  sir,  I  did  not  care,  for 
mine  own  part,  so  much. 

Bard.  Go  to  ;  stand  aside. 

Moul.  And,  good  master  corporal  captain,  for  my 
old  dame's  sake,  stand  my  friend  :  she  has  nobody 
to  do  any  thing  about  her,  when  I  am  gone :  and 
she  is  old,  and  cannot  help  herself:  you  shall  have 
forty,  sir. 

Bard.  Go  to  ;  stand  aside. 

Fee.  By  my  troth,  I  care  not ; — a  man  can  die 
but  once  ; — we  owe  God  a  death  ; — I'll  ne'er  bear 
a  base  mind  : — an't  be  my  destiny,  so  ;  an't  be  not, 
so  :  No  man's  too  good  to  serve  his  prince  ;  and 
let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year 
is  quit  for  the  next. 

Jiard.  Well  said  ;  thou'rt  a  good  fellow. 

Fee.  'Faith,  I'll  bear  no  base  mind. 

Re-enter  Falstaff,  and  Justices. 
Fal.   Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  ? 


semUling  :   Non  sustineo  esse  conscius  mihi  dissimu- 
lanti.' 

3  There  were  no  coins  often  shillings  value  in  Henry 
the  Fourth's  time.  Shakspeare's  Harry  ten  shillings 
were  those  of  Henry  VII.  or  VIII.  He  thought  that 
those  might  do  for  any  other  Henry. 
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SECOND  PART  OP 


Act  in. 


Shal.  Four,  of  which  you  please. 

Bard.  Sir,  a  word  with  you : — ^I  have  three 
pound'  to  free  Mouldy  and  Bull-calf. 

Fat.  Go  to ;  well. 

Shal.  Come,  Sir  John,  which  four  will  you  have  ? 

Fal.  Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shal.  Marrv  then,  Mouldy,  Bull-cal^  Feeble, 
and  Shadow 

Fal.  Moulay,  and  Bull-calf: — For  you.  Mouldy, 
stay  at  home  till  you  are  past  service  : — and,  for 
your  part.  Bull-calf, — grow  tiU  you  come  unto  it ; 
1  will  none  of  you. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  do  not  yourself  wrong  : 
they  are  your  likeliest,  men,  and  I  would  have  you 
served  with  the  best. 

Fal,  Will  you  tell  me,  master  Shallow,  how  to 
choose  a  man?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,* 
the  stature,  bulk,  and  big  assemblance  of  a  man  ! 
Give  me  the  spirit,  master  Shallow. — Here's  Wart; 
— you  see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is  :  he  shall 
charge  you,  and  discharge  you,  with  the  motion  of 
a  pewterer's  hammer ;  come  off,  and  on,  swifter 
than  he  that  gihbets-on  the  brewer's  bucket.  And 
this  same  half-fac'd  fellow,  Shadow, — give  me  this 
man ;  he  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy  :  the  foe- 
man  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a 
penknife  :  And,  for  a  retreat, — howswiflly  will  this 
Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  run  off  7  0,  give  me  the 
spare  menj  and  spare  me  the  great  ones. — Put  me 
a  caliver'  mto  Wart's  hand,  Bardolph. 

Bard,  Hold,  Wart,  traverse:*  thus,  thus,  thug. 

Fal.  Come,  manage  rae  your  caliver.  So: — 
yery  well :— rgo  to  : — very  good  :^-exceeding  good. 
: — O,  give  me  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chapped,  bald 
shot.' — Well  said,  i'  faith  Wart ;  thou'rt  a  good 
scab  :  hold,  there's  a  tester  for  thee. 

Shal.  He  is  not  his  craft's-master,  he  doth  not  do 
it  right.  I  remember  at  Mile-end  green*  (when  I 
lay  at  Clement's  Inn, — I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in 
Arthur's  show,)'  there  was  a  little  quiver'  fellow, 
and  'a  would  manage  you  his  piece  thus  :  and  'a 
would  about,  and  jibout,  and  come  you  in,  and 
con\e  you  in  :  rah,  tah,  tah,  would  'a  say  ;  bounce. 
would  'a  say ;  and  away  again  would  ^a,  go,  and 
again  would  'a  come : — I  shall  never  see  such  a  fel- 
low. 


1  Bardolph  was  to  have  fmtr  pound :  perhaps  ho 
means  to  cunceal  part  of  his  profiL 

3  Shakspeare  uses  theteea  in  a  sense  almost  pecu- 
liar CO  himself,  for  muscular  strength  or  sinews. 

3  A  culiver  was  less  and  lighter  than  a  musket ;  and 
was  fired  without  a  rest.  Falstaff's  meaning  is  that 
though  Wart  is  unfit  for  a  musqueteer,  yet,  If  armed 
with  a  lighter  piece,  he  may  do  ^ood  service. 

4  T^-averse  was  an  ancient  military  term  for  march  ! 

5  Shot,  for  shooter. 

6  Mile  End  Greeri  was  the  place  for  public  sports  and 
exercises.  Stowe  mentions  that,  in  1535,  4000  citizens 
were  trained  and  exercised  there.  And  again,  that 
30,000  citizens  shewed  on  the  37th  August,  1699,  on  the 
Miles-end ;  where  they  trained  all  that  day  and  other 
dayes  under  their  captaines  (also  citizens)  until  the  4th 
of  September.  The  pupils  of  this  military  school  were 
thousht  but  sliehtly  of.  Shakspeare  has  already  re- 
ferred to  AfiVe  End  and  its  military  exercises  rather  cori- 
temptuously  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 

7  Arthur's  show  was  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a 
maspie  or  pageant.  In  which  an  exact  representation 
of  Arthur  and  his  knights  was  made,  but  an  exhibilion 
of  Toxopholites,  styling  themselves  'The  Auncient  Or- 
der, Society,  and  Uniiie  laudable  of  Prince  Arthure 
and  his  Knightly  Armory  of  the  Round  Table.'  The 
associates  of  which  were  fil\y-eight  In  number,  taking 
the  names  of  the  knights  in  the  romantic  history  of  that 
chivalric  worthy.  According  to  their  historian  and  noel, 
Richard  Robinson,  this  Society  was  established  by 
charter  imder  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  who,  '  when  he 
sawe  a  good  archer  indeede,  he  chose  him  and  ordain- 
ed such  a  one  for  a  knight  of  this  order.'  Robinson's 
book  was  printed  in  1583,  and  In  a  MS.  list  of  his  own 
works,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  he  says,  'Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  her  majestle's  customer,  representing 
himself  Prince  Arthure,  gave  me  for  his  booke  v-  His 
60  knishtes  save  me  every  one  for  his  xviijd-  and  every 
Esqre  for  his  booke  v\\\d,  when  they  shott  under  the  same 
Prince  Arthure  at  Mj/Ces  end  green.'    Shakspears  has 


Fal.  These  fellows  will  do  well,  master  ShaHow 
— God  keep  you,  master  Silence  ;  I  will  not  use 
many  words  with  you  :— Fare  you  well,  gentlemen 
both  :  I  thank  you  :  I  must  a  dozen  mile  to-night. — 
Bardolph,  give  the  soldiers  coats. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  heaven  bless  you,  and  prosper 
your  affairs,  and  send  us  peace  !  As  you  return, 
visit  my  house ;  let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renew- 
ed :   peradventure,  I  will  with  you  to  the  court. 

Fal.  I  would  you  would,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Go  to;  I  have  spoke,  at  a  word.  Fare 
you  well.  [Exeunt  Shallow  and  Silence. 

Fal.  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen.  On,  Bar- 
dolph ;  lead  the  men  away.  [-Exeun/ Bardolph, 
Recruits,  ^c]  As  I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  these 
justices  :  I  do  see  the  bottom  of  Justice  Shallow. 
Lord,  lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice 
of  lyuig  !  This  same  starved  justice  hath  done  no- 
thing but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth, 
and  the  feats  he  had  done  about  Tumbull  Street  !• 
and  every  third  word  a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer 
than  the  Turk's  tribute.  I  do  remember  him  at 
Clement's  Inn,  like  a  man  made  after  supper  of  a 
cheese-paring  :  when  he  was  naked,  he  was,  for  all 
the  world  like  a  forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantas- 
tically carved  upon  it  with  a  knife  :  he  was  so  for- 
lorn, that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were 
invincible  :■"  he  was  the  very  t^enius  of  famine  ; 
vet  lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and  the  whores  called 
him  mandrake:"  he  came  ever  in  the  rear-ward 
of  the  fashion  ;  and  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over- 
scutched'  "  huswives  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whis- 
tle, and  swear — they  were  his  fancies,  or  his  good- 
nights."  And  now  is  this  Vice's  dagger'*  become 
a  squire  :  and  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
as  if  he  had  been  sworn  brother  to  him :  and  I'll  be 
sworn  he  never  saw  him  but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard  ; 
and  then  he  burst' '  his  head,  for  crowding  among 
the  marshal's  men.  I  saw  it ;  and  told  John  of 
Gaunt,  he  beat  his  own  name;'*  (ijr  you  might 
have  truss'd  him,  and  all  his  apparel,  into  an  eel- 
skin  j  the  case  of  a  treble  haut-boy  was  a  mansion 
for  him,  a  court ;  and  now  has  he  land  and  beeves. 
Well ;  I  will  be  acquainted  with  him,  if  I  return : 
and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  wilt  make  him  a  philo- 
sopher's two  stones"  to  me  :  If  the  young  dace  be 


admirably  heightened  the  ridicule  of  Shallow's  vanity 
and  folly,  by  making  him  boast  in  this  parenthesis  that 
he  was  Sir  Dagovet,  who,  though  one  of  the  knights,  is 
also  represented  in  the  romance  as  Kin?  Anhur's/oo/. 
This  society  is  also  noticed  by  Richard  Mulcaster  (who 
was  a  member)  in  his  book  Concerning  the  Training  up 
of  Children,  15SI,in  a  passa^  communicated  to  Malooe 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowie. 

8  Qttirer  is  nimble,  active. 

9  TumhuU-street,  or  Turnball-street,  is  a  corruption 
of  7\immlU-street,  near  Clerkeiiwell ;  anciently  the 
resort  of  bullies,  rogues,  and  other  dissolute  persona. 
The  reader  will  remember  its  vicinity  to  Ruffians'  Hall. 
now  Smiihfield  Market.  PIckt  Hatch,  a  celebrated 
brothelry,  is  supposed  to  have  been  situate  iu  or  near 
TurnhuU-street. 

10  Steevens  has  adopted  Rowe's  alteration  of  this  word, 
invincible  10  invisible,  without  necessity.  The  word  is 
metaphorically  used  for  not  to  be  mastered  or  taken  in. 

11  See  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors,  1686,  p 
73;  and  note  on  Act  I.  Sc.  2,  of  this  play, 

13  i.  e.  whipped,  carted,  savs  Pope;  and  notwith- 
standing Johnson's  doubts,  Pope  is  right.  A  scutcher 
was  a  whip  or  riding  rod,  according  to  Cotgrare.  And 
for  a  funher  illustration  of  this  passage  the  reader,curi< 
nus  in  such  matters,  may  turn  to  Torriano's  Italian  Dk> 
tionary,  1659,  in  v.  Trentiuio. 

13  Titles  of  little  poems. 

14  For  some  account  of  the  Vice  and  his  dagger  of 
lath  the  reader  may  see  Twelfth  Night,  Act  Iv.sc.  2 
There  is  something  excessively  ludicrous  In  the  compa> 
rison  of  Shallow  to  this  (lowerless  weapon  of  that  droll 
personage  the  Old  Vice  or  fool. 

15  Burst,  brast  and  broken,  were  formerly  synony> 
mous  ;  as  may  be  seen  under  the  worda  break  and 
broken.  In  BareU 

16  Oaunf  is  thin,  slender. 

17  This  is  only  a  humorous  exaseerative  way  of  ex- 
pressing '  He  shall  be  more  than  the  philosopher's  stone 
to  me,  or  twice  as  ffood.    I  will  make  gold  out  of  him.' 
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a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see  no  reason,  in  the  law 
of  nature,  but  I  may  snap  at  him.  Let  time  shape, 
and  there  an  end.  [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE    I.    A   Forest  in  Yorkshire.    EtUbt  the 

Archbishop  of  York,  Mowbray,  Hastings,  and 

others. 

Arch.  What  is  this  forest  called  ? 

Hast.  'Tis  Gualtree  forest,  an't  shall  please  your 
grace. 

Areh.  Here  stand,  my  lords ;  and  send  discoveries 
forth, 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 

Hast.  We  have  sent  forth  already. 

Arch.  'Tis  well  done. 

My  friends,  and  brethren  in  these  great  affairs, 
I  must  acquaint  you  that  I  have  receiv'd 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland  ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenour,  and  substance,  thus  :— 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  hold  sortauce'  with  his  quality, 
The  which  he  could  not  levy  j  whereupon 
He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes, 
To  Scotland  :  aim  concludes  in  hearty  prayers, 
That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazard. 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

Movob.  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch 
ground. 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Hast.  Now,  what  news  ? 

Mess.  West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile. 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy  : 
And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 
Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

Mowh,  The  just  proportion  that  we  gave  them  out. 
Let  us  sway*  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field. 
Enter  Westmoreland. 

Areh.    What  well-appointed'   leader   fronts  us 
here  ? 

Mowh.  I  think,  it  is  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

West.  Health  and  fair  greeting  from  our  general, 
The  prince.  Lord  John  and  duke  of  Lancaster. 

Arch.  Say   on,   tny  lord   of  Westmoreland,   in 
peace ; 
What  dotn  concern  your  coming  ? 

West.  Then,  my  lord, 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.    If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs. 
Led  on  by  bloody*  youth,  guarded'  with  rage, 
And  countenanc'd  by  boys,  and  beggary  ; 
I  say,  if  damn'd  commotion  so  appear'd 
In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape, 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords 


1  Be  suitable. 

2  That  is,  let  us  pass  on  with  our  armament.  To 
sway  was  sometimes  used  for  a  rushing  hasty  move- 
ment. 

3  Completely  accoutred. 

4  Baret  carefully  distinguishes  between  bloody,  full 
of  blood,  sanguineous,  and  bloody,  desirous  of  blood, 
sanguinarius.  In  this  speech  Shakspeare  uses  the 
word  in  both  senses. 

5  Guarded  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  dress ;  to  guard 
being  to  ornament  with  guards  or  facings. 

6  '  Formerly  all  bishops  wore  white,  even  when  they 
travelled.' — Hody's  History  of  Convocations,  p.  141. 
This  white  investment  was  the  episcopal  rochet. 

7  Warburton  very  plausibly  reads g^/a/cesy  Steevens 
proposed  greaves;  and  this  emendation  has  my  full 
concurrence.    It  should  be  remarked  that  greaves,  or 

eg-armour,  is  sometimes  spelt  graves. 

8  Grievances. 

9  The  old  copies  read  '  from  our  most  quiet  there.'' 
Warburton  made  the  alteration;  I  am  not  quite  per- 
suaded that  it  was  necessary. 

10  hi  Holinshed  the  Archbishop  says,  '  Where  he  and 
bia  companie  were  in  annes,  it  was  for  feare  of  the 
king,  to  whom  he  could  have  no  free  accesse,  by  reason 
orauch  a  multitude  of  flatterers  as  were  about  him.' 


Had  not  been  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form 
Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection 
With  your  fair  honours.     You,  lord  archbishop, — 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain'd  ; 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touch'd  : 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor'd  ; 
Whose  white  investments^  figure  innocence. 
The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace, — 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself^ 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace. 
Into  the  harsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war  ? 
Turning  your  books  to  graves,'  your  ink  to  blood, 
Your  pens  to  lances  ;  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war? 

Arch.  Wherefore   do  I   this  ? — so  the  question 
stands. 
Briefly  to  this  end  : — We  are  all  diseas'd  ; 
And,  with  our  surfeiting,  and  wanton  hours. 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever, 
And  we  must  bleed  for  it:  of  which  disease 
Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 
But,  my  most  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician  ; 
Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men  : 
But,  rather,  show  a  while  like  fearful  war," 
To  diet  rank  minds,  sick  of  happiness  ; 
And  purge  the  obstructions,  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  oflife.     Hear  me  more  plainly. 
I  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh'd 
What  wrongs  our  arms   may  do,  what  wrongs  wo 

suffer. 
And  find  our  griefs^  heavier  than  our  offences. 
We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run, 
And  are  enforc'd  from  our  most  quiet  sphere' 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion  : 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 
When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles , 
Which,  long  ere  this,  we  offer'd  to  the  king, 
And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  audience  : 
When  we  are  wrong'd,  and  would  unfold  our  griefs 
We  are  denied  access  unto  his  person'" 
Even  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  us  wrong 
The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone, 
(Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 
With  yet-appearing  blood,)  and  the  examples 
Of  every  minute's  instance"  (present  now,) 
Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseemin"  arms : 
Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it  j 
But  to  establish  here  a  peace  indeed. 
Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

West.  When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied  7 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king? 
What  peer  hath  been  suborn'd  to  grate  on  you  ? 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book. 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine, 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge?"^ 

Arch.  My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth, 
To  brother  born  an  household  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular.'-' 


11  'Examples  of  every  minute's  instance,' are  '  Ex- 
amples which  every  minute  instances  or  supplies.' 
Wiiich  even  the  present  minute  presses  on  their  notice. 

12  Commotion's  bitter  edge.''  that  is,  the  edge  of  bitter 
strife  and  commotion  ;  the  sword  of  rebellion.  This  line 
is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

13  The  second  line  of  this  very  obscure  speech  is  omit- 
ted in  the  folio.  As  the  passage  stands  I  can  make 
nothing  of  it ;  nor  do  any  of  the  explanations  which  have 
been  ofiered  appear  to  me  satisfactory.  I  think  with 
Malone  that  a  line  has  been  lost,  though  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  the  sense  he  would  give  to  it.  It  is  with  all 
proper  humility  I  offer  the  following  reading : — 

'  My  qicarrel  general,  the  commonwealth, 

Whose  wrongs  do  loudly  call  out  for  redress  ; 

To  brother  born  an  household  cruelty, 

I  mtike  my  quarrel  in  particular.' 
i.  e.  my  general  cause  of  discontent  is  public  wrongs, 
my  particular  cause    the  death  of  my  own  brother, 
who  was  beheaded  by  the  king's  order.    This  circum- 
stance is  referred  to  in  the  first  part  of  this  play  : — 
'  The  archbishop — who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  Lord  Scroop.' 
The  answer  of  Westmoreland  makes  it  obvious  that 
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West.  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress  ; 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mowb.  Why  not  to  him,  in  part ;  and  to  us  all, 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before  ; 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours  ? 

West.  O  my  good  lord  Mowbray," 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities, 
And  you  shall  say  indeed, — it  is  the  time. 
And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me, 
Either  from  the  king,  or  in  the  present  time, 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on  :  Were  you  not  restor'd 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  signiories. 
Your  noble  and  right  well  remember'd  father's  ? 

Mowb.  What  thing  in  honour  had  my  father  lost. 
That  need  to  be  reviv'd  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 
The  king,  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  state  stood  then, 
Was,  Torce  perforce,  compell'd  to  banish  him  : 
And  then,  when  Harry  Bolingbroke,  and  he, — 
Being  mounted,  and  both  roused  in  their  seats, 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armed  staves*  in  charge,  their  beavers'  down. 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  Uirough  sights*  of  steel, 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together  ; 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have 

staid 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder'  down, 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw  : 
Then  threw  he  down  himself;  and  all  their  lives, 
That  by  indictment,  and  by  dint  of  sword, 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 

West.  You  speak,  Lord  Mowbray,  now  you  know 
not  what : 
The  earl  of  Hereford^  was  reputed  then 
In  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman  ; 
Who   knows,  on  whom   fortune  would  then  have 

smil'd  ? 
But,  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there, 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry : 
For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice. 
Cried  hate  upon  him ;  and  all  their  prayers,  and 

love. 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on. 
And  blcss'd,  and  grac'd  indeed,  more  than  the  king. 
But  this  is  mere  ilisgression  from  my  purpose. — 
Here  come  I  from  our  princely  general. 
To  know  your  griefs ;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace, 
That  he  will  give  you  audience  ;  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
You  shall  enjoy  them  ;  every  thing  set  off, 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Mowb.  But  he  hath  forc'd  us  to  compel  this  offer ; 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West.  Mowbray,  you  overween,  to  take  it  so ; 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear; 
For,  lo  !  within  a  ken  our  army  lies  ; 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms. 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
Then  reason  wills,  our  hearts  should  be  as  good : — 
Say  you  not  then,  our  offer  is  compell'd. 

somelhing  about  redress  of  public  wrongs  should  have 
fallen  from  the  archbisbop.  Johnson  proposed  to  read 
quarrel  instead  oi brother  in  the  first  line,  and  explain- 
ed the  passage  much  aa  I  have  done.  I  have  merely 
superaaded  the  line,  which  seems  to  me  necessary  to 
complete  the  sense,  and  make  Westmoreland's  reply 
'  intelligible. 

1    The  thirty-seven  following  lines  are  not  in  the 
qaarto. 
3  i.  c.  their  lances  fixed  in  the  rest  for  the  encounter. 

3  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  beaver  was  a 
moveable  piece  of  the  helmet,  which  lifted  up  or  down, 
to  enable  the  bearer  to  drink  or  breathe  more  freely. 

4  The  perforated  part  of  the  helmew,  through  which 
they  could  see  to  direct  their  aim.     T'isitre,  Fr. 

6  Truncheon. 


Mowb.   Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  bo 
parley. 

fVest.  That  agues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Hast.  Hath  the  Prince  John  a  full  commission, 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father, 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 

West.  That  is  intended'  in  the  general's  nanne  : 
I  muse,  you  make  so  shght  a  question. 

Arch.  Then  take,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  this 
schedule ; 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances  ;— 
Each  several  article  herein  redress'd  ; 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence. 
That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action, 
AcQuitted  by  a  true  substantial  form  ; 
Ana  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  consign'd  ;' 
We  come  within  our  awful'  banks  again, 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

West.  This  will  I  show  the  general.    Please  you, 
lords. 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet : 
And  either  end  in  peace,  which  heaven  so  fi-ame  ; 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it. 

Arch,  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. 

[ExUWssT. 

Mowb.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom,  tells  me, 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Hast.  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make  our 
peace 
Upon  such  large  terms,  and  so  absolute, 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist'"  upon. 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains. 

Mowb.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such. 
That  every  slight  and  false-derived  cause. 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,' '  and  wanton  reason, 
Shall,  to  the  king,  taste  of  this  action : 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths"  martyrs  in  love. 
We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaflu 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch.  No,  no,  my  lord^  Note  this,  the  king  is 
weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking' '  grievances : 
For  he  hath  found, — to  end  one  doubt  by  death. 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables'*  clean ; 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory, 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new-remembrance  ;  For  full  well  he  knows 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 
As  his  misdouots  pjesent  occasion  : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends, 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy,  v» 
He  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife. 
That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offer  strokes ; 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up. 
And  hangs  resolv'd  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution. 

Hast.  Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 


6  This  is  a  mistake  :  he  was  duke  of  Hereford. 

7  hitended  is  understood,  i.  e.  meant  without  expres 
sing  it.    Enlendu,  Fr. ;  mthaudilur,  Lat 

8  Tl»e  old  copy  reads  con/frt'd.  Johnson  proposed  to 
read  cons/g-n'd  ;  which  must  be  understood  in  the  Latin 
sense,  consignatus,  signed,  sealed,  ratijied,  conjirm- 
ed ;  which  was  indeed  ine  old  meanmg  according  to  the 
dictionaries.  Shakspeare  naeaconsign  and  constgning 
in  other  places  in  this  sense. 

9  ^teful  for  lawful;  or  under  the  due  awe  of  an 
thority. 

10  To  co»wi*/,  tores*;  consisto. — Baret. 

U  Trivial. 

13  The  faith  due  to  a  king.  So  in  King  Henry  VHI. : 
— '  The  citizens  have  shown  at  full  their  royaX  minds,* 
i.  e.  their  minds  well  affected  to  the  king. 

13  Piddling,  InsignlfirnnL 

14  Alluding  to  the  table  books  ornate,  ivory,  ftc.  need 
by  our  ancestors. 
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The  very  instruments  of  chastisement : 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion, 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Arch.  'Tis  very  true  ; — ■ 

And  therefore  be  assur'd,  my  good  lord  marshal. 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well, 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowb.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  return'd  my  lord  of  Westmoreland.    ' 

Re-eTiter  Westmoreland. 

West.  The  prince  is  here  at  hand  :  Pleaseth  your 

lordship, 
To  meet  his  grace  just  distance  'tween  our  armies  ? 
Mowb.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's  name  then 

set  forward. 
Arch.  Before,  and  greet  his  grace  :  my  lord,  we 

come.  [£xeuTU. 

SCENE  II.  Another  Part  of  the  Forest.  ErUer, 
frornvne  side,  Mowbray,  the  Archbishop,  Hast- 
ings, and  others:  from  the  other  side,  Prince 
John  o/"  Lancaster,  Westmorelasd,  Officers, 
and  Attendants. 

P.  John.  You   are  well  encounter'd  here,  my 

cousin  Mowbray : — 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  archbishop  ;— 
And  so  to  you,  I^ord  Hastings, — and  to  all.— 
My  lord  of  York,  it  better  show'd  with  you. 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell, 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text ; 
Than  now  to  see  you  hero  an  iron  man,' 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum, 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  deafh. 
That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart. 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour. 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king. 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach, 
In  shadow   of  such   greatness !    With    you,  lord 

bishop. 
It  is  even  so  : — Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken. 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? 
To  us,  the  speaker  in  his  parliament: 
To  us,  the  imagin'd  voice  of  God  himself: 
The  very  opener,  and  intelligencer. 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities*  of  heaven. 
And  our  dull  workings  :'    O,  who  shall  beheve. 
But  you  misuse  the  reverenceof  your  place; 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  pnnce's  name, 
In  deeds  dishonourable  ?  You  have  taken  up  ;* 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  the  substitute,  my  father ; 
And,  both  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him. 
Have  here  up-swarm'd  them. 

Arch.  Good,  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace  : 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
The  time  misorder'd  doth,  in  common  sense,' 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us,  to  this  monstrous  form. 
To  hold  our  safety  up.     I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief; 
The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  shov'd  from  the 

court, 
Whereon  this  Hydra  son  of  war  is  bom  : 
Whose    dangerous    eyes    may  well    be    charm'd 

asleep,^ 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires  : 
And  true  obedience  of  this  madness  cur'd. 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 


1  Holinshed  says  of  the  Archbishop,  that,  '  coming 
foorth  amongst  them  clad  in  armour,  he  encouraged  ana 
pricked  ihem  foorth  to  take  the  enterprize  in  hand.' 

2  This  expression  has  been  adopted  by  Milton  : 

'  Around  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heaven 

Stood  thick  as  stars.' 
8  Dull  workings  are  labours  of  thought. 
4  Raised  up  in  arms. 

6  Common  sense  is  the  general  sense  of  general 
danger. 


Mowb.  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man. 

Hast.  And  though  we  here  fall  down, 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them  : 
And  so,  success'  of  mischief  shall  be  born; 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up. 
Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 

P.  John.  You  are  too  shallow,  Hastings,  much 
too  shallow. 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

West.  Pleaseth  your  grace  to  answer  them  di- 
rectly, 
How  far-forth  do  you  like  their  articles  ? 

P.  John.  Hike  them  all,  and  do  allow*  them  well : 
And  swear  here  by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 
My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning,  and  authority. — 
My  lord,  these  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  redress'd  ; 
Upon  my  soul,  they  shall.     If  this  may  please  you, 
Discharge  your  powers'  unto  their  several  counties. 
As  we  will  ours  :  and  here,  between  the  armies, 
Let's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace  ; 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home, 
Of  our  restored  love  and  amity. 

Arch.  I   take  your  princely  word  for  these  re- 
dresses. 

P.  John.  I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  word  ; 
And  thereupon  I  drmk  unto  your  grace. 

Hast.  Go,  captain  [To  an  Officer,]  and  deliver  to 
the  army 
This  news  of  peace  ;  let  them  have  pay,  and  part ; 
I  know,  it  will  well  please  them  ;  Hie  thee,  captain. 

[ExU  Officer 

Arch.  To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

West,  I  pledge  your  grace :  And,  if  you  knew 
what  pains 
I  have  bestow'd  to  breed  this  present  peace. 
You  would  drink  freely :  but  my  love  to  you 
Shall  show  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 

Arch.  I  do  not  <loubt  you. 

West.  I  am  glad  of  it. — 

Health  to  my  lord,  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 

Mowb.  You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season  ; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Arch  Against  ill  chances,  men  are  ever  merry  ; 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  evenh 

West,  Therefore  be    merry,   coz :  since  sudden 
sorrow 
Serves  to  say  thus, — Some  good  thing,  comes  to- 
morrow. 

Arch,  Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit. 

Mowb.  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule  be 
true.  IShovts  within, 

P.  John.  The  word  of  peace  is  render'd  ;  Hark, 
how  they  shout ! 

Mowb,  This  had  been  cheerful,  after  victory. 

Arch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued. 
And  neither  party  loser. 

P.  John.  Go,  my  lord, 

And  let  our  army  be  discharged  too. — 

[Exit  Westmoreland 
And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our  trains 
March  by  us  ;  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  cop'd  withal. 

Arch.  Go,  good  Lord  Hastings, 

And,  ere  they  be  disraiss'd,  let  them  march  by. 

[Exit  Hastings. 

P.  John,  I  trust,  my  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night 
together. — 


6  Alluding  to  the  dragon  charmed  to  rest  by  the  spclla 
of  Medea. 

7  Succession.  8  Approve. 

9  It  was  Westmoreland  who  made  tliis  deceitful  propo- 
sal,  as  appears  from  Holinshed  :— '  The  earl  of  West- 
moreland, using  more  policic  than  the  rest,  said,  whereas 
our  people  have  been  long  in  armour,  let  them  depart 
home  to  their  woonted  trades  :  In  the  mean  time  Jet  iia 
drink  togither  in  slgne  of  agreement,  that  the  people 
on  both  sides  may  see  it,  and  know  that  it  is  true,  tnai 
we  be  light  at  a  point.' 
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SECOND  PART  OP 


Act  it. 


Re-enter  Westmoreland. 
Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  ? 
WeU.  The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to 
stand, 
Will  not  go  ofT  until  they  hear  you  speak. 
P.  John.  They  know  their  duties. 

Re-enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispers'd  already  : 
Like  youthful  steers  unvok'd,  they  take  their  courses 
East,  west,  north,  south  ;  or,  like  a  school  broke  up. 
Each  hurries  toward  his  home,  and  sporting-place. 

West.  Good  tidings,  my  Lord  Hastings  j  for  the 
which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason:— 
And  you,  lord  archbishop, — and  you.  Lord  Mow- 
bray, 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

Mowb.  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourable  ? 

West.  Is  your  assembly  so  ? 

Arch.  Will  you  thus  break  your  faith  ? 

P.  John.  I  pawn'd  thee  none  : 

I  promis'd  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances, 
VVhereof  you  did  complain  ;  which,  by  mine  honour, 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  christian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels, — look  to  taste  the  due 
>I«et  for  rebellion,  and  such  acts  as  yours. 
Most  slialiowjy  did  you  these  arms  commence. 
Fondly'  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. — 
Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scatter'd  stray  ; 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  nave  safely  fouzht  to-day. — 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death  ; 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath. 

[Exeunt.* 

SCENE  III.  Another  Part  of  the  Forest.  Alarums  : 

Excursions.    Enter  Falstaff  and  Colevile, 

meeting. 

Fal.  What's  your  name,  sir  ?  of  what  condition 
are  you  :  and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ? 

Cole.  I  am  a  knight,  sir ;  ana  my  name  is — Cole- 
vile  of  the  dale. 

Fal.  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  name  ;  a  knight 
is  your  degree  ;  and  your  place,  the  dale  :  Colevile 
shall  still  be  your  name  ;  a  traitor  your  degree ;  and 
the  dungeon  your  place^ — a  place  deep  enough  :  so 
shall  vou  still  be  Colevtle  of  the  dale. 

Cole.  Are  not  you  Sir  John  FalstaiT? 

FaL  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir.  whoe'er  I  am. 
Do  ye  yield,  sir  7  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you  '/  If  I  do 
sweat,  they  are  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  weep 
for  thy  death  :  therefore  rouse  up  fear  and  trem- 
bling, and  do  observance  to  my  mercy. 

Cole.  I  think,  you  are  Sir  John  FalstaiT;  and  in 
that  thought,  yield  me. 

FaL  I  nave  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this 
belly  of  mine;  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaks 
any  other  word  but  my  name.  An  I  had  but  a  belly 
of  any  indifTerency,  I  were  simply  the  most  active 
fellow  in  Europe:  My  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb 
undoes  me. — Here  comes  our  general. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Westmore- 
land, and  other*. 
P.  John.  The  heat  is  past,  follow  no  further 
now ; — 
Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmoreland. — 

[Exit  Weft. 


1  i.  e.  foolishly. 

3  '  It  cnnnnc  but  raise  some  indignation  to  find  this 
horrid  violalionof  faith  passed  over  thus  slightly  by  the 
poet  without  any  note  of  censure  or  detestation.' — John- 
son, That  Shakspeare  followed  the  historians  is  nn 
excuse  ;  -for  it  is  the  duty  of  a  poet  always  to  lake  the 
eide  of  virtue. — I  had  some  doubt  whether  1  should  re- 
tain this  reflection  upon  the  poetical  justice  of  Shaks- 
peare ;  but  I  have  been  determined  to  do  so  by  the  hope 
that  it  may  lead  to  the  discussion  of  the  patisage.  I  would 
not  willingly  tielipve  'hat  the  poet  approved  this  abomi- 
■able  piece  of  t'aa^iwry 

5  Cxsar.  4  A  ludicrous  term  for  the  stars. 

6  It  aprKon*  i)  J  .^levile  was  designed  to  be  pro. 
Bounced  ^s  r  ^tI'  /'  Able  ;  it  is  often  spelt  CoUeviUe  in 
•he  oU  co;4M 


Now,  Falstaff,  where  hare  you  been  all  thia  whil«  7 
When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come : 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life, 
One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'' back. 

FaL  1  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should  be 
thus  ;  I  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check  was 
the  reward  of  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a  swallow, 
an  arrow,  or  a  bullet  ?  have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old 
motion,  the  expedition  of  thought  ?  I  have  speeded 
hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possibility  ; 
I  have  foundered  nine  score  and  odd  posts :  aiid 
here,  travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and 
immaculate  valour,  taken  Sir  John  Colevde  of  the 
dale,  a  most  furious  knight,  and  valorous  enemy  : 
But  what  of  that  ?  he  saw  me,  and  yielded  ;  that  I 
mayjustly  say  with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome,' 
I  came,  saw,  and  overcame. 

P.  John.  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your 
deserving. 

FaL  I  know  not ;  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield 
him :  and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked 
with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds  ;  or,  by  the  Lord, 
I  will  have  it  in  a  particular  ballad  else,  with  mine 
own  picture  on  the  top  of  it,  Coleville  kissing  my 
foot:  To  the  which  course,  if  I  be  enforced,  if  vou 
do  not  all  show  like  gilt  two-petKes  to  roe  ;  anJ  I, 
in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  you  as  much  as 
the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element,* 
which  show  like  pins'  heads  to  her ;  believe  not  the 
word  of  the  noble  :  Therefore  let  me  have  ri^t,  and 
let  desert  mount. 

P.  John.  Thine's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

Fai.  Let  it  shine  then. 

P.  John.  Thine's  too  thick  to  shine. 

Fal.  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord,  that  may 
do  me  eood,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

P.  John.  Is  thy  name  Colevile  7^ 

Cole.  It  is,  my  lord. 

P.  John,  A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Colevile. 

Fal.  And  a  famous  true  subject  took  him. 

Cole.  I  am.  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are, 
That  led  me  hither :  had  they  been  rul'd  by  me. 
You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  have. 

Fal.  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselves :  but 
thou,  like  a  kind  fellow,  gavesl  thyself  away ;  and 
I  thank  thee  for  thee. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

P.  John.  Now,  have  you  left  pursuit  7 

IVest.  Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  stay'd. 

P.  John.  Send  Colevile,  with  his  confederates. 
To  York,  to  present  execution  :' — 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence  :  and  see  you  guard  him  sure. 
[Exeunt  some  \aUk  Coletile. 
And  now  despatch  we  toward    the  court,  my  lordi ; 
I  hear,  the  king  my  father  is  sore  sick  : 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty,— 
Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear, — to  comfort  him ; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you. 

FaL  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to 
go  through  Glostershire:  and,  when  you  come  to 
court,  sUnd  my  good  lord,'  'pray,  ia  your  good 
report. 


6  '  At  the  king's  coming  to  Durham  the  Lord  Hast- 
ings, Sir  John  Colevile  of  the  dale,  &c.  being  C(>nvicted 
of  the  conspiracy,  were  there  beheaded.' — Holinshed, 
p.  530.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  two  accounts 
of  the  termination  of  the  arclibi.shop  of  York's  consnira 
cy,  both  of  which  are  given  by  Holinshed.  He  states 
that  on  the  archbishop  and  earl  marshal  submitting  to 
the  king  and  to  his  sou  Prince  John,  there  proaent, 
'  their  troopes  skaled  and  tiedde  their  waves  ;  but  t)eing 
pursued,  many  were  taken,  many  slain,  kr. ;  the  arch- 
bishop and  earl  marshal]  were  brought  to  Ponifrei  to  the 
king,  who  from  thence  went  to  I'orke,  whyiher  thepri- 
aoners  terre  also  brnu^hl,  and  Ihe^e  beheaded.^  II  is 
this  last  account  that  Shakspeare  has  followed,  but  with 
tome  variation  ;  for  the  names  of  Colerlle  and  HaXine* 
are  not  mentioned  among  those  who  were  beheaded  at 
York. 

7  Johnson  was  so  much  unacquainted  with  ancient 
phraseology  as  to  make  ditlic/ltics  al>oul  ihiejphrM*, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  common  petitionary  toOB»<^ 
our  ancestor*.    Stand  my  good  lord,  ox  ^«  My  fMs 


ScEHs  ly. 


TIRING  HENRY  IV. 
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p.  John,  Fare  you  well,  Falstaff:  I,  in  my  con- 
dition,' 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve.   [Exit. 

Fal.  I  would  you  had  but  the  wit ;  'twere  better 
than  your  dukedom. — Good  faith,  this  same  young 
sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me :  nor  a  man 
cannot  make  him  laugh  ; — but  that's  no  marvel,  he 
drinks  no  wine.  There's  never  any  of  these  de- 
mure boys  come  to  any  proof:  for  thin  drink  doth 
so  over-cool  their  blood,  and  making  many  fish- 
meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of  male  green-sick- 
ness ;  and  then,  when  they  marry,  they  get  wenches  : 
they  are  generally  fools  and  cowards  ; — which  some 
of  us  should  be  too,  but  for  inflammation.  A  good 
sherris  sack*  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it.  It 
ascends  me  into  the  brain  ;  dries  me  there  all  the 
foolish  and  dull,  and  crudy  vapotirs  which  environ 
it  :  makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive,'  full  of 
nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes  ;  which  deli- 
vered o'er  to  the  voice  (the  tongue,)  which  is  the 
birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The  second  property 
of  your  excellent  sherris  is, — the  warming  of  the 
blood  ;  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver 
while  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity 
and  cowardice  :  but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes 
it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme.  It 
illumineth  the  face  :  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives 
warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to 
arm  :  and  then  the  vital  commoners,  and  inland 
petty  spirits,  muster  me  all  to  their  captain,  the 
heart ;  who,  great,  and  puffed  up  with  this  retinue, 
doth  any  deed  of  courage  ;  and  this  valour  comes 
■of  sherris:  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing, 
without  sack  ;  for  that  sets  it  a-work  ;  and  learning, 
a  mere  board  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil  ;*  till  sack 
commences  it,'  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use.  Hereof 
comes  it,  that  Prince  Harry  is  valiant :  for  the  cold 
blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath, 
like  lean,  steril,  and  bare  land,  manured,  husband- 
ed, and  tilled,  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking 
good,  and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris  ;  that  he  is 
jjecome  very  hot,  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thousand 
eons,  the  first  human  principle  I  would  teach  ihem, 
should  be, — to  forswear  thin  potations,  and  addict 
themselves  to  sack. 

Enter  Bardolfh. 
How  now,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fal.  Let  them  go.  I'll  through  Glostershire  ;  and 
there  will  I  visit  master  Robert  Shallow,  esquire : 
I  have  him  already  tempering*  between  my  finger 
end  my  thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him. 
Come  away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  rV.  Westminster.     A  Room  in  the  Pa- 
lace.   Enter  King  He!try,  Clarence,  Prince 
Humph  REV,  Warwick,  and  others. 
K.  Hen.  Now,  lords,  if  heaven  doth  give  suc- 
cessful end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors, 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 


lord,  means  stand  my  friend,  be  my  patron  or  bene- 
factor, report  well  of  me. 

1  Condition  is  most  frequently  used  by  Shakspeare 
for  nature,  disposition.  The  prince  may  therefore 
mean,  '  I  shall  in  my  good  nature  speak  better  of  you 
than  you  deserve.' 

2  Vide  note  on  King  Henry  IV.  Part  1.  Act.  1.  Sc.  ii. 

3  Inventive,  imaginative. 

4  It  was  anciently  supposed  that  all  the  mines  of  gold, 
&c.  were  guarded  by  evil  spirits.  See  the  Secret  Won- 
ders of  Nature  and  Art,  by  Edw.  Fenton,  1569,  p.  91. 

5  Covimences  it,  that  Is  brings  it  into  action.  Tyr- 
whitt  thinks  it  is  probable  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
commencement  and  ac/ of  the  universities,  which  give 
to  students  a  complete  authority  to  use  those  koar<&  of 
learning  which  have  entitled  them  to  their  degrees.  As 
the  dictionaries  of  the  poet's  time  explain  this  matter, 
the  conjecture  seems  probable. 

6  A  pleasant  allusion  to  the  old  use  of  soft  wax  for 
cealing. 

7  Ready,  prepared. 

•  To-morrow  for  our  march  are  we  addressed.' 
King  Henry  V. 
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And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  is  address'd,'  our  power  collected, 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested, 
And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish : 
Only,  we  want  a  fittle  personal  strength ; 
And  pause  us,  till  those  rebels,  now  afoot, 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

War.  Both  which,  we  doubt  not  but  your  ma- 
jesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Humphrey,  my  son  of  Glosteri 

Where  is  the  prince  your  brother  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  think,  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord, 
at  Windsor. 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence, 
with  him  ? 

P.  Humph.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  he  is  in  presence 
here. 

Cla.  What  would  my  lord  and  father  ? 

K.  Hen.  Nothing  but  well  to   thee,  Thomas  of 
Clarence. 
How  chance,  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy  bro- 
ther ? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him.  Thomas ; 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affection. 
Than  all  thy  brothers  :  cherish  it,  my  boy ; 
And  noble  offices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation,  af\er  I  am  dead, 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren  •.■^ 
Therefore,  omit  him  not :  blunt  not  his  love : 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 
By  seeming  cold  or  careless  of  his  will. 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observ'd  ;®  i 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity  :  ,  » 

Yet,  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he's  flint  ; 
As  humorous'  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day.'" 
His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observ'd  : 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently, 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclin'd  to  mirth  : 
But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope  ; 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working.      Learn  this, 

Thomas, 
And  thou  shall  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends  ; 
A  hoop  of  gold,  to  bind  thy  brothers  in  ; 
That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood. 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion," 
(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in,) 
Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum,"*  or  rasn  gunpowder. 

Cla.    I    shall    observe   him   with   all   care   and 
love. 

K.  Hen.  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  with  him, 
Thomas? 

Cla.  He  is  not  there  to-day  ;  he  dines  in  London. 

A"".  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ?  canst  thou  tell 
that  ? 

Cla.  With  Poins,  and  other  his   continual  fol- 
lowers. 


8  i.  e.  if  he  has  respectful  attention  shown  him. 

9  '  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 
For  maiden-tongu'd  he  was,  and  therefore  free  ; 
Yet  if  men  mov''d  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 
As  oit  'twixtMay  and  April  is  to  see. 

When  winds  breathe  aweet,  unruly  though  they  be.' 
Sliakspeare'^s  Lover's  Co^nplaint. 
Humorous  was  used  for  capricious,  as  huvu>uTSom€ 
now  is. 

10  Kflaw  is  a  sudden  gust  of  violent  wind ;  alluding  to 
the  opinion  of  some  philosophers,  thai  the  vapours  oe- 
ing  congealed  in  the  air  by  cold  (which  is  the  most  in- 
tense in  the  morning,)  and  being  afterwards  rarefied 
and  let  loose  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  occasion  those 
sudden  and  impetuous  gusts  of  wind  which  are  called 
flaws.  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  again  in  King  Henry 
VI.  and  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis. 

11  Though  their  blood  be  inflamed  by  the  temptation* 
to  which  youth  is  peculiarly  subject. 

12  ^com'tum,  or  aconite,  wolfs-bane,  a  poisonous  herb. 
Rash  is  sudden,  hasty,  violent. 
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SECOND  PART  OF 


.yl  Act  IV 


IT.  Hen.  Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds ; 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth, 
Is  overspread  with  them  :  Therefore  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death: 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape, 
In  forms  imaginary,  the  unguided  days, 
And  rotten  times,  that  you  shall  look  upon, 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors, 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections'  fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay  ! 

JVar.  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him 
quite  : 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions. 
Like  a  strange  tongue  :  wherein,  to  gain  the  lan- 
guage, 
'Tis  needful,  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  look'd  upon,  and  leam'd  :  which  once  attain'd, 
Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  further  use, 
But   to   be   known,   and   hated.'     So,   like   gross 

terms, 
The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 
Cast  off  his  followers  :  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live. 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others; 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 

A".  Hen.  'Tis  seldom — when  the  bee  doth  leave 

her  comb  

In  the  dead  carrion.* — ^Who's  here  ?  Westmore- 
land 7 

Enter  Westmorelaitd. 

fVesl.  Health  to  my  sovereign!   and  new  hap- 
piness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver ! 
Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  grace's  hand  : 
Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all, 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law  : 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheath  d. 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  every  where. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  borne. 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  reaa  ; 
With  every  course,  in  hia  particular.* 
K.  Hen.  O  Westmoreland,  thou  art  a  summer 
bird. 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  singi 
The  lifting  up  of  day.    Look !  here's  more  news. 

Enter  Harco17rt. 

HcBT.  From  enemies  heaven  keep  your  majesty  ; 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of! 
The  Earl  Northumberland,  and  the  Lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  tne  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown  : 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight. 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 


I  Jtffeetionii,  In  the  languaf  e  of  Shakspeare's  time, 
are  pttssions,  aeairfs.    Appeiiius  aiiimi. 

•i  A  parallel  passage  occurs  in  Terence  : — 

' quo  ijiodo  adolesceiitulus 

Meretricum  ingenia  et  mores  posset  noscere 
Mature  ut  cum  cognovit,  perpietuo  oderiL' 

8  As  the  bee,  having  once  placed  her  comb  in  a  car- 
cass, stays  by  her  honey,  so  he  that  has  once  taken 
pleasure  in  bad  company  will  continue  to  associate  with 
those  that  have  the  art  of"  pleasing  him. 

4  The  detail  contained  in  Prince  John's  letter. 

5  MuTf  for  ti>all  is  another  of  Shakspeare's  Latin- 
isms.  It  was  not  in  frequent  use  by  his  cotemporaries. 
Wnmitht  it  thin  is  made  it  thin  Ay  gradual  detriment : 
teroiight  being  th";  preterite  of  teor/c. 

6  To  fear  anciently  signified  to  malte  ajraid,  as  well 
as  to  dread.  '  A  vengeance  light  on  thee  that  so  doth 
fcare  me,  or  makest  me  »o  feared.' — Baret. 

7  That  is,  equivocal  births,  monsters. 
6  I.  e.  as  i/ the  year. 

9  An  historicaltact.     On  Oct.  13, 141 1,  this  happened. 

10  Johnnnn  asAens  that  dull  here  signifies  '  melan- 
choly, gentle,  8<x)thing.'  Malone  says  that  it  means 
'  {troducinj;  dullness  or  heaviness.'    The  fkct  is  that 


S'.  Hen.  And  wherefore  should  these  good  news 
make  me  sick  ? 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
But  vvrite  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food,— 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health  ;  or  else  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach, — such  are  the  rich, 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 
I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news ; 
And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy  : 
O  me  !  come  near  me,  now  I  ^xa  much  ill. 

f  Swoon*. 
P.  Humph,  Comfort,  your  majesty ! 
Cla.  O  my  royal  father ! 

West.  My   sovereign  lord,  cheer    up   yourself, 

look  up ! 
JVar.  Be  patient,  princes  ;  you  do  know,  these 
fiu 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air ;    ne'll  strai^t  be 
well. 
Cla.  No,  no  ;    he  cannot  long  hold  out   these 
pangs; 
The  mcessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,^  that  should  confine  it  in, 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out. 
P.  Humph.  The  people  fear  me  ;*  for  they  do 
observe 
.Unfather'd  heirs,'  and  loathly  birds  of  nature  : 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year* 
Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leap'd  them 
over. 
Cla.  The  river  hath  thrice   flow'd,  no  ebb  be- 
tween :• 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles. 
Say,  it  did  so,  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grandaire,  Edward,  sick'd  and  died. 
lyar.  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king  recovers. 
P.  Humph.  This  apoplex  will,  certain, l)e  his  end. 
K.  Hen.  I  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me 
hence 
Into  some  other  chamber :  sofUy,  'pray. 

[Titey  convey  the  King  into  an  inner  pcpi  of 
the  Room,  and  place  him  on  a  Bed. 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends ; 
Unless  some  dull'"  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 
IVar.  Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 
IC.  Hen.  Set  me  th^  crown  upon  my  pillow  here. 
Cla.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 
fVar.  Less  noise,  less  noise. 

Enter  Peircb  Hsrrt. 

P.  Hen.  Who  saw  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ? 

Cla.  I  tm  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen.  How  now  !  rain  withindoors,  and  none 
abroad  1 
How  doth  the  king  7 

P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet  7 

Tell  it  him. 


dull  and  xlow  were  synonymous.  '  Dullness,  slow- 
ness ;  tardiias,  tardivete.  Somewhat  dull  or  slotee  ; 
tardlusculus,  tardelet;'  says  Baret.  But  Shakepeare 
uses  dulnrss  for  drowsiness  in  the  Tempest.  And  Baret 
has  also  this  sense  : — '  Slow,  dull,  asleepe,  drousie,  aa- 
tonied,  heavie  ;  torpidus.'  It  has  always  been  ttiought 
that  «/otr  music  Induces  sleep.  Ariel  enters  playlngco. 
Iem7i  music  to  proiluce  this  effect,  in  the  Tempest.  The 
notion  is  not  peculiar  to  our  great  noet,  as  Uie  followirif 
exquisite  lines,  almost  worthy  of^  his  hand,  may  wi^ 
ness: — 

<  Oh,  lull  me,  lull  me,  charming  air, 

My  senses  rock'd  with  wonder  sweet  j 
Like  snow  on  wool  thy  fallings  are, 
Soft  like  a  spirit  are  thy  feet. 
Grief  who  need  fear 
Thst  hath  an  ear  ? 
Down  U't  him  lie. 
And  slumbering  die. 
And  change  his  soul  for  harmony.' 
(From  Wit  Restored,  1658.)    They  are  attributed  to 
Dr.  Strode,  who  died  tn  1644. 
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P.  Humph.  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 
P.  Hen.  If  he  be  sick 
With  joy,  he  will  recover  without  physic. 

IVar.  Not  so   much    noise,  my  lords  ; — sweet 
prince,  speak  low  ; 
The  king  your  father  is  dispos'd  to  sleep. 
Cla.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 
JFar,    Will't    please   your   grace    to   go    along 

with  us  ? 
P.  Hen.  No  ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here   by  the 
king.'  [Exeunt  all  but  P.  Henrv. 

Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
Beinw  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O  polish'd  perturbation  !  golden  care  ! 
That  keeps  the  ports*  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ! — sleep  with  it  now  ! 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 
As  he,  whose  brow,  with  homely  biggin'  bound. 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  majesty ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  m  heat  of  day. 
That  scalds  with  safety.     By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather,  that  stirs  not : 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 
Perforce  must  move. — My  gracious  lord ! — my  fa- 
ther ! — 
This  sleep  is  sound  indeed  ;  this  is  a  sleep, 
That  from  this  golden  rigol*  hath  divorc'd 
So  many  Enghsn  kings.     Thy  due,  from  me, 
Is  tears,  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood  ; 
Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness. 
Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteously  : 
My  due,  from  thee,  is  this  imperial  crown  ; 
Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 
Derives  itself  to  me.     Lo,  here  it  sits, — 

[Putting  it  on  his  head. 
Which  heaven  shall  guard :  And   put   the    world's 

whole  strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me :  This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.   Warwick  !  Gloster  !  Clarence  ! 


Re-enter  Warwick,  and  the  rest. 
Cla.  Doth  the  king  call ! 

IVar,  What  would  your  majesty?     How  fares 

your  "race  ? 
K.  Hen.  Wny  did  you  leave  me  here  alone,  my 

lords  ? 
Cla.  We  left  the  prince  my  brother  here,  my 
liege. 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 
K'.  Hen.  The  prince  of  Wales  ?  Where  is  he  ? 
let  me  see  him  : 
He  is  not  here. 

Wca:  This  door  is  open  ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 
P.  Humph.  He  came  not  through  the   chamber 

where  we  stay'd. 
K,  Hen.  Where  is  the  crown  ?  who  took  it  from 

mv  pillow  ? 
War.  When   we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it 

here. 
K.  Hen.  The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence : — go, 
seek  him  out ; 
Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death  ? 

Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick ;  chide  him  hither. 
[Exit  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease. 
And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sons,  what  things  you 

are  ! 
How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt. 
When  gold  becomes  her  object  ! 


1  The  hint  only  of  this  beautiful  scene  is  taken  from 
Holinshed,  p.  541.  The  poet  has  wrought  up  the  bare 
bald  narration  of  the  chronicler  in  the  most  pathetic 
and  poetical  manner. 

2  Gates. 

3  A  biggin  was  a  head-band  of  coarse  cloth  :  so  called 
because  such  a  forehead-cloth  was  worn  by  the  Begu- 
ines,  an  order  of  nuns.  '  Upon  his  head  he  wore  a 
filthy  coarse  biggin,  and  next  it  a  garnish  of  night-caps.' 
M'aah,  speaking  of  a  miser  in  his  Pierce  Penniles». 


For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 

Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains 

with  care, 
Their  bones  with  industry  ; 
For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  up 
The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold  ; 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts,  and  martial  exercises  : 
When,  like  the  bee,  tolling*  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets  ; 

Our  thighs  pack'd  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honfey, 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive  ;  and,  like  the  bees. 
Are  murder'd  for  our  pains.     This  bitter  taste 
Yields  lus  engrossments'^  to  the  ending  father. 

Re-enter  Warwick. 
Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determin'd'  me  ? 
War.  My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the  next 
room. 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks  ; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanor  in  great  sorrow, 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaff 'd  but  blood. 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wash'd  his  knifo 
With  "entle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 
K.  Hen.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  tb« 
crown  ? 

Rt-enter  Prince  Henrv. 
Lo,  where  he  comes. — Come  hitherto  me,  Harry  :— 
Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone* 

[Exeunt  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey, 
Lords,  ^c. 

P.  Hen.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again. 

K,  Hen.  Thy  wish  was   father,  Harry,  to  that 
thought : 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  tliee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  ray  empty  chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honours 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?  O  foolish  youth  ! 
Thou  seek'st  the   greatness   that  will  overwhelm 

thee. 
Stay  but  a  little  ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind, 
That  it  will  quickly  drop :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  which,  after  some  few  hours. 
Were  thine  without  offence  ;  and,  at  my  death, 
Thou  hast  seal'd  up  my  expectation  :' 
Thy  life  did  manifest,  thou  lov'dst  me  not, 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it. 
Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts  ; 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour'  of  my  life. 
What !  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour? 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself  j 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thme  ear. 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  fears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse, 
Be  drops  of  balm,  to  sanctify  thy  head  ; 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust  ; 
Give  that,  which  gave  thee  life,  unto  the  worms. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees  ; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form, 
Harry  the  fifth  is  crown'd  ; — Up,  vanity  ! 
Down,  royal  state  !  all  you  sage  counsellors,  hence  ! 
And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now, 
From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness  ! 
Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum  : 
Have  you  a  ruffian,  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance. 
Revel  the  night ;  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 
Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more  : 
England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt;'" 


4  i.  e.  circle  ,•  probably  from  the  old  Itilian  rigolo,  a 
small  wheel. 

5  Taking  toll.  6  Accumulations 

7  i.  e.  elided.    It  is  etill  used  in  that  sense  in  legal 
conveyances. 
S  i.  e.  confirmed  my  opinion. 

9  Hotir,  anciently  written  hoicer,  is  used  sometimes 
as  a  dissyllable,  as  well  by  Shakspeare  as  others. 

10  This  playing  upon  words  seems  to  have  been  high- 
ly admired  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare. 
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England  shall  jpve  him  office,  honour,  might : 
For  the  fifth  Hkrry,  from  curb'd  licence  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

0  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do,  when  riot  is  thy  care  / 

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants  ! 
P.  Hen.  O,  pardon  me,  my  liege !    but  for  my 
tears,  {Kn^ing. 

The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 

1  had  fbrestall'd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  course  ofit  so  fer.     There  is  your  crown ; 
And  he  that  wears  the  crown  immortally. 
Long  guard  it  yours  !  If  I  affect  it  more. 
Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown. 
Lot  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise. 
Which  my  most  true  and  inward-duteous  spirit 
Teacheth  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending  !' 
Heaven  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in. 
And  found  no  course  of  breath  within  your  ma- 
jesty, 

How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  If  I  do  feign, 

O,  let  me  in  my  present  wildnesx  die ; 

And  never  live  to  show  the  incredulous  world 

The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed  ! 

Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead 

(And  (fead  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were,) 

I  spake  unto  the  crown  as  having  sense. 

And  thus  upbraided  it :    The  care  on  thee  depending, 

Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father  ; 

Therefore,  thou,  bett  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold. 

Other,  lets  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious. 

Preserving  life  in  med'crne  potable  :* 

But  thou,  mostjiru,  most  honour' d,  mostrenovm'd, 

Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up.     Thus,  my  most  royal  liege, 

Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head  ; 

To  try  with  it, — as  with  an  enemy. 

That  had  before  my  face  murder'd  my  father,— 

The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 

But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy. 

Or  swell  my  tlioughts  to  any  strain  of  pride ; 

If  any  rebel  or  vam  spirit  of  mine 

Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome, 

Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it, 

Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head  ! 

And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is, 

That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 

K.  Hen.  O  my  son  ! 
Heaven  put  tt  in  thy  mind,  to  take  it  hence. 
That  thou  might'st  win  the  more  thy  father's  love, 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it. 
Come  hither,  Harry,  sit  thou  by  my  bed  : 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That   ever    I   shall   breathe.     Heaven   knows,  my 

son, 
By  what  by-paths,  and  indirect  crook'd  ways, 
I  met  this  crown  ;  and  I  myself  know  well. 


1  The  Variorum  Shakspeare  reads : — 

'  Let  me  no  more  from  this  ol)eJience  rise 
(Which  my  most  true  and  inwartl  duteous  spirit 
Teacheth,)  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending !' 
Johnson  and  others  have  considered  this  passage  as  ob- 
uciire  in  the  construction  ;  but  it  was  only  made  so  by 
their  wrong  pointine.     The  obvious  sense  is,  '  Let  me 
no  more  rise  from  this  obeiaatice,  which  my  most  lo>/ai 
and  inwardly  duteous  spirit  teacheth  this  prostrate  and 
exterior  bending.'     Obeisance  and  obedience  were  for- 
merly used  indiscriminately  the  one  for  the  other.  TVu^A 
is  always  used  for  loyally. 

■J  It  was  Ion?  a  prevailing  opinion  that  a  solution  of 
gold  had  great  medicinal  virtues;  and  that  the  incorriipl- 
mility  of  the  metal  might  be  communicated  to  the  liody 
impregnated  with  it.  Potable  gold  was  one  of  th«.  pa- 
nacea of  ancient  quacks. 

3  Soil  is  sUtin,  spot,  blemish. 

4  Supposed  peace  is  imagined  peace,  counterfeit,  not 
real. 

6  Fears  are  objects  of  fear  j  terrors. 

8  The  mode  is  the  state  or  form  of  things. 

7  Purchas''d  here  signifles  obtained  by  eager  pursuit. 
It  is  from  the  French  pourchas.  and  was  sometimes  so 
spelled  when  used  to  signiry  the  obtaiuing  of  lands  or 


How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  ray  head : 

To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet, 

Better  opinion,  belter  confirmation  ; 

For  all  the  soil'  of  the  achievement  <roes 

With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seem'd  in  me. 

But  as  an  honour  snatchM  with  boisterous  hand ; 

And  I  had  many  living,  to  upbraid 

My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances  ; 

Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel  and  to  bloodshed. 

Wounding  supposed  peace  :*  all  these  bold  fears,' 

Thou  see'st  with  peril  I  have  answered  : 

For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 

Acting  that  argument:  and  now  my  death 

Changes  the  mode  :'  for  what  in  me  was  purchas'd,* 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort ; 

So  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively." 

Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do^ 

Thou  art  not  firm  enough,  smce  griefs  are  green : 

And  all  thy  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy 

friends. 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out ; 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanc'd. 
And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displac'd  :  which  to  avoid, 
I  cut  them'  off;  and  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 
Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  unto  my  state.    Therefore,  my  Harry, 
Be  it  thy  course,  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels ;    that  action,  hence  borne 

out, 
May  waste  the  memory  of  the  forrocr  days. 
More  would  I,  but  my  kings  are  wasted  so. 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 
How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive  !"" 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  Uve ! 

P.  Hen.  My  gracious  liege. 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me  ; 
Then  plain,  and  right,  must  my  possession  be  : 
Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Warwick, 

Lords,  and  others. 
K,  Hen.  Look,  look,  here   comes   my  John  of 

Lancaster. 
P.  John.  Health,  peace,   and  btppiness,  to  my 

royal  father ! 
K.  Hen.  Thou  bring'st  me  happiness,  and  peace 
son  John ; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  f^own 
From  this  bare,  wit her'd  trunk  :  upon  thy  sight, 

My  worldly  business  makes  a  period. 

Wnere  is  my  lord  of  Warwick? 

P.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick 

K.  Hen.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 
War.  'Tis  call'd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 
K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God ! — even  there  my  life 
must  end." 


honours  by  any  other  means  than  by  title  or  descent. 
See  Spelman's  Glossary,  mpurchaeia;  and  Minshew** 
Guide  to  the  Tongues,  in  pourchas. 

8  i.  e.  by  order  of  succession.  Johnson  observes  that 
*  every  usurper  snatches  a  claim  or  hereditary  right  as 
soon  as  he  can.'  So  did  Richard  Cromwell  in  his 
first  speech  to  parliament : — '  For  my  own  part  being, 
by  the  providence  of  God,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
law,  my  father's  successor,  and  bearing  the  place  in  the 
government  that  I  do,'  Stc. — Harieian  Misceliany,  vol 
I.  p.  91. 

9  Mason  proposes  to  read  'I  cut  some  o(f,'  which 
seems  indecfl  necessary.  The  sense  would  then  be, 
'  Some  I  have  cut  off,  and  many  I  intended  to  lead  to  the 
Holy  Land.' 

10  This  is  a  true  picture  of  a  mind  divKled  between 
heaven  and  earth.  He  prays  for  the  prosperity  of  guilt, 
while  he  depreciates  its  punisiiment. 

U  '  At  length  he  recovered  his  speech  and  nnderstsnd- 
ing,  and  perceiving  himselfe  in  a  strange  plan'. 
he"  knew  not,  he  willed  to  know  if  the  chamber  ' 
(Mrticular  name,  whereunto  answer  was  ina<i<  . 
was  called  Jenisaiem.     Then  said  the  king,  Luuiis  iw 
given  to  the  Father  of  Heaven,  for  now  I  know  that  I 
shall  die  here  in  ihia  chamber,  according  to  the  pnpturim. 
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It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years, 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem  ; 
Which  vainly  I  supposed,  the  Holy  Land- 
But,  bear  me  to  that  chamber  ;  there  I'll  lie  ; 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     Glostershire.     A  Hall  in  Shallow's 

House.      Enter    Shallow,   Falstaff,  Bar- 

DOLPH,  and  Page. 

Shal.  By  cock  and  pye,'  sir,  you  shall  not  away 
to-night. What,  Davy,  I  say  ! 

Fat.  You  must  excuse  me,  master  Robert  Shal- 
low. 

Shal.  I  will  not  excuse  you  ;  you  shall  not  be 
excused  ;  excuses  shall  not  be  admitted ;  there  is 
no  excuse  shall  serve  ;  you  shall  not  be  excused. — 
Why,  Davy  ! 

Enter  Davv. 

Davy.  Here,  sir. 

ShaL  Davy,  Davy,  Davy, — let  me  see,  Davy ; 
let  me  see : — yea,  marry,  William  cook,  bid  him 
come  hither. — Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Marry,  sir,  thus  ; — those  precepts*  cannot 
be  served  :  and,  again,  sir,— Shall  we  sow  the  head- 
land with  wheat? 

Shal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William 
cook: Are  there  no  young  pigeons? 

Davy.     Yes,   sir. Here   is  now   the   smith's 

note,  for  shoein^j,  and  plough-irons. 

Shal.  Let  it  be  cast,'  and  paid : — Sir  John,  you 
shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must 
needs  be  had  ; — And,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any 
of  William's  wages,  about  the  sack  he  lost  die 
other  day  at  Hinckley  fair? 

Shal.    He  shall    answer  it : Some   pigeons, 

Davy  ;  a  couple  of  short-legged  hens  ;  a  joint  of 
mutton ;  and  any  pretty  Uttle  tiny  kickshaws,  tell 
William  cook. 

Davy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  sir  ? 

Shal.  Yes,  Davy.  I  will  use  him  well ;  A  friend 
i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.*  Use 
his  men  well,  Davy ;  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and 
will  backbite. 

Davy.  No  worse  than  they  are  back-bitten,  sir ; 
for  they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

Shal.  Well  conceited,  Davy.  About  thy  busi- 
ness, Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  Wil- 
liam Visor  of  Wincot'  against  Clement  Perkes  of 
the  hill. 

Shal.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against 
that  Visor ;  that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave  on  my 
knowledge. 

of  me  declared,  that  I  should  depart  this  life  in  Jerusa- 
lem.'— Holinshed,  p.  541. 

The  late  Dr.  Vincent  pointed  out  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence in  a  passage  of  Anna  Comriena  (Alexias,  lib.  vi. 
p.  16i,  ed.  Paris,  16oS,)  relatine;  to  the  death  of  Robert 
Guiscard,  king  of  Sicily,  in  a  place  called  Jerusalem, 
at  Cephaloiiia.  In  Lodge's  Devils  Conjured  is  a  similar 
Btory  of  Pope  Sylvester ;  but  the  Pope  outwitted  the 
Devil.  And  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  b.  v.  p.  178, 
relates  something  of  the  same  kind  about  Cardinal  Wol- 
sey,  of  whom  it  had  been  predicted  that  he  should  have 
his  end  at  Kingston.  Which  was  thought  to  be  fulfilled 
by  his  dying  In  the  custody  of  Sir  William  Kingston. 

1  This  adjuration,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  pop- 
ular substitute  for  profane  swearing,  occurs  in  several 
old  plays.  Bi/  cock  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  or 
disguise  of  the  name  of  God  in  favour  of  pious  ears : 
but  the  addition  of  pie  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  may  be 
only  a  ludicrous  oath  hy  the  common  sign  of  an  ale- 
house. The  Cock  and  Magpie,  or  Cock  and  Pie,  being  a 
most  ancient  and  favourite  sign.  It  eliould  appear  from 
the  following  passage,  in  A  Catechisme  containing  the 
Summe  of  Religioii,  by  George  Giffard,  1583,  that  it 
was  not  considered  as  a  corruption  of  the  sacred  name. 
'Men  suppose  that  they  do  not  offende  when  they  do 
not  sweare  falsely  ;  and  because  they  will  not  take  the 
name  of  God  to  abuse  it,  they  sware  by  small  things  ; 


Davy.  I  grant  your  worship,  that  he  is  a  knave, 
sir  :  but  yet,  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should 
have  some  countenance  at  his  friend's  request.  An 
honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when 
a  knave  is  not.  I  have  served  your  worship  truly, 
sir,  this  eight  years  ;  and  if  I  cannot  once  or  twice 
in  a  quarter  bear  out  a  knave  against  an  honest 
man,  I  have  but  a  very  little  credit  with  your  wor- 
ship.* The  knave  is  mine  honest  friend,  sir ;  there- 
fore, I  beseech  your  worship,  let  him  be  counte- 
nanced. 

ShaL  Go  to ;  I  say,  he  shall  have  no  wrong. 
Look  about,  Davy.  [Exit  Davy.]  Where  are  you, 
Sir  John?  Come,  off  with  your  boots.— Give  ma 
your  hand,  master  Bardolph. 

Bard.  1  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  master 
Bardolph: — and  welcome,  my  tall  fellow.  [To  the 
Page.]     Come,  Sir  John.  [Exit  Shallow. 

F<d.  I'll  follow  you,  good  master  Robert  Shallow. 
Bardolph,  look  to  our  horses.  [Exeunt  Bardolph 
and  Page.]  If  I  were  sawed  into  quantities,  I 
should  make  four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermit's- 
staves  as  master  Shallow.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing, 
to  see  the  semblable  coherence  of  his  men's  spirits 
and  his :  They,  by  observing  him,  do  bear  them- 
selves like  foolish  justices  ;  he,  by  conversing  with 
them,  is  turned  into  a  justicelike  serving-man  ;  their 
spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction  with  the  parti- 
cipation of  society,  that  they  flock  together  in  con- 
sent,' like  so  many  wild  geese.  If  I  had  a  suit  to 
master  Shallow,  I  would  humour  his  men,  with  the 
imputation  of  being  near  their  master  :'  if  to  his 
men,  I  would  curry  with  master  Shallow,  that  no 
man  could  better  command  his  servants.  It  is  cer- 
tain, that  either  wise  bearing,  or  ignorant  carriage, 
is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another : 
therefore,  let  men  take  heed  of  their  company.  I 
will  devise  matter  enough  out  of  this  Shallow,  to 
keep  Prince  Harry  in  continual  laughter,  the  wear- 
ing-out of  six  fashions  (which  is  four  terms,  or  two 
actions,")  and  he  shall  laugh  without  intervallumf. 
O,  it  is  much,  that  a  lie,  with  a  slight  oath,  and  a 
jest,  with  a  sad  brow,'"  will  do  with  a  fellow  that 
never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders  1  O,  you  shall 
see  him  laugh,  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak  ill 
laid  up. 

Shal.  [Within.]  Sir  John! 

Fal.  I  come,  master  Shallow ;  I  come,  master 
Shallow.  [Exit  Falstaff. 

SCENE  11.    Westminster.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Warwick  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

War.  How  now,  my  lord  chief  justice  ?  whither 
away? 

Ch.  Just.  How  doth  the  king  ? 


as  by  cock  and  pie,  by  the  mousefoot,  and  many  such 
like.' 

2  Precepts  axe  warrants.  Davy  has  almost  as  many 
employments  as  Scrub  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem. 

3  i.  e.  cast  up,  computed. 

4  'A  friend  in  court  is  worth  a  penny  in  purse,'  is  one 
of  Camden's  proverbial  sentences.  See  his  Bemaines, 
4to.  1605. 

5  Wilnecole  or  Wincot,  is  a  village  in  Warwickshire, 
near  Stratford.    The  old  copies  read  Woncot. 

6  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture  of  the  course  of  jus. 
tice  in  Shakspeare's  lime.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  in  a 
speech  to  parliament,  1559,  says,  '  Is  it  not  a  monstrous 
disguising  to  have  a  justice  a  malntainer,  acquitting 
some  for  gain,  enditing  others  for  malice,  bearing  with 
him  as  his  servant,  overthrowing  the  other  as  his  enemy.' 
D^Ewes,  p.  34.  He  repeats  the  same  words  again  in 
1571.  H>.  1.13.  A  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
in  1601,  says,  '  A  justice  ol  peace  is  a  living  creature, 
that  for  half  a  dozen  chickens  willdispense  with  a  dozen 
of  penal  statutes,'  &c. 

7  Consent  is  accord,  agreement;  a  combination  lor 
any  particular  purpose.  Baret  renders  '  secta,  a  divers 
consente  in  sundry  wilful  opinions.' 

8  i.e.  admitted  to  their  nia.ster's  confidence. 

9  There  is  something  humorous  in  making  a  spend* 
thrift  compute  time  by  the  operation  of  an  action  for 
debt. 

10  i.  e.  a  serious  face. 
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Pfar.  ExceediRg  well ;   his  cares   are   now  all 

ended. 
Ch.  Just.  I  hope,  not  dead. 
JVar.  He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature  ; 

And,  to  our  purposes,  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.  Just.  I  would,    his  majesty  had   call'd    me 
with  him : 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

fVar.  Indeed,  I  think,  the  young  king  loves  you 

not. 
Ch.  Just.  I  know,  he  doth  not ;  and  do  arm  my- 
self. 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 

JSnter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey,  Cla- 
rence, Westmoreland,  and  others. 
War.  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Harry  : 
O,  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen  ! 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 
Ch.  Just.  Alas !  I  fear,  all  will  be  overtuni'd. 
P.  John.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick. 
P.  Humph.  Cla.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 
P.  John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to 

speak. 
War,  We  do  remember  ;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

P.  John.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made 

us  heavy  ! 
Ch.  Just.  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier  ! 
-     P.  Humph.  O,  good   my  lord,  you   have  lost  a 
friend,  indeed  : 
And  I  dare  swear,  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow  ;  it  is,  sure,  your  own. 

P.  John.  Though  no  man  be  assur'd  what  grace 
to  find. 
You  stand  in  coldest  expectation  ; 
I  am  the  sorrier  ;   'would,  'twere  otherwise. 

Cla.  Well,  you  must  now  speak  Sir  John  Fal- 
stafTfair  | 
Which  swims  agamst  your  stream  of  quality. 
Ch.  Just.  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  in  ho< 
nour. 
Led  by  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul ; 
And  never  shall  you  gee,  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestali'd  remission. — ' 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
I'll  to  the  king  my  master  that  is  dead. 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 
War,  Here  comes  the  prince. 

Enter  Kino  Henrt  V. 

Ch,  Just.  Good  morrow  ;  and  heaven  save  your 
majesty ! 

King,  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty, 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.— 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear  ; 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court ; 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath"  succeeds. 
But  Harry  Harry  :  Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers, 
For,  to  speak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you  ; 


Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears, 

I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on. 


That 


1  '  A  ragged  and  lorestnlled  remission'  is  a  remission 
or  pardon  obtained  by  beggarly  supplication.  Forestal- 
ling is  prevention.  In  a  former  scene  the  prince  says 
to  his  father : — 

'  But  for  my  tears,  Sec 

I  had  forestali'd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke.' 

2  Amurath  IV.  emperor  of  the  Turks,  died  in  1596  : 
bis  second  son,  Amurath,  who  succeeded  him,  had  all 
his  brothers  strangled  at  a  feast,  to  which  he  invited 
(hem,  while  yet  ignorant  uf  their  father's  death.  It  is 
highly  probable  (hat  Shakspeare  alludes  to  this  tran»- 
aciion.  The  play  may  have  been  written  while  the  ^ct 
was  still  recent. 

8  JFiis  this  easy  ?  was  this  a  light  offence .' 
4  U  has  already  been  remarked  tiiat  Sir  William 
Oascoignc,  the  chief  justice  in  this  play,  died  in  the 
raign  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  cons^uuenily  (hi>  acfn;  has 


And  wear  H  in  my  heart.    Why  then,  be  tad  : 
But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers. 
Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all. 
For  me,  by  heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assur'd, 
ril  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too  ; 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I'll  bear  your  cares. 
Yet  weep,  that  Harry's  dead  ;  and  so  will  I: 
But  Harry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears, 
By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

P.  John,  ^c.  We  hope  no  other  from  your  ma- 
jesty. 

King.  You  all  look  strangely  on  me  ; — and  you 
most ;  [To  the  Chief  Justice. 

You  are,  I  think,  assur'd  I  love  you  not. 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  assur'd,  if  I  be  measur'd  rightly. 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

King.  No ! 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me' 
What !  rale,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
The  immediate  hoir  of  England  /   Was  this  easy  ?' 
May  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 

Ch,  Just,  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me : 
And,  in  the  administration  of  his  law, 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth, 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place, 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice. 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented. 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment  ;* 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority. 
And  did  commit  you.     If  the  deed  were  ill. 
Be  you  contentea,  wearing  now  the  garland, 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench  ; 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person  ^ 
Nay,  more  ;  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image, 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body.' 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours  ; 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son  :* 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profan'd. 
See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted, 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd  ; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  son : 
After  this  cola  considerance,  sentence  me  ; 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  stale,' 
What  I  have  dune,  that  misbecame  my  place. 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignly. 

King.  You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  thit 
well  : 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword  : 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase. 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words  }— 
Happy  am  J,  that  have  a  man  so  bold. 
That  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son  : 
And  not  less  happy,  having  stich  a  son. 
Thai  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 
Into  the  hands  of  justire.^You  did  commit  me  : 
For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
The  unstain'd  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear ; 
With  this  remembrance,'— That  you  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit. 


no  foundation  in  fact.  Shakspeare  was  misled  by 
Stowe,  or  probably  was  careless  about  the  mailer 
While  Gascoigne  was  at  the  bar,  Henry  of  Bolingbroka 
was  his  client,  who  appointed  him  his  auorney  to  sua 
out  his  livery  in  the  Court  of  Wards :  but  Richard  II. 
defeated  his'  purpose.  When  Bolini^liroke  became 
Henry  IV.  he  appointed  l>ascoi?ne  chief  justice.  lo 
that  station  he  acquired  the  character  ot  a  learned,  up 
right,  wise,  and  intrepid  jtulKe.  The  story  of  his  com- 
mitting the  prince  is  told  by  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  in  hit 
book  entitled  The  Governor ;  but  Shakspeare  followed 
the  Chronicles. 

5  Treat  with  contempt  your  acts  executed  by  a  repre> 
sentnlive. 

6  i.  e.  image  to  yourself  that  you  have  a  son. 

7  In  ynur  regal  character  and  office. 

8  Remembrance  ;  tha(  is  admonition  or  wammg 


ScEirs  in. 


KING  HENRY  lY. 


4S7 


As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.    There  is  my  hand  ; 
You  shall  be  as  a  fathtr  to  my  youth : 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  car  ; 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 

To  your  well  practis'd,  wise  directions. 

And,  princes  all,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you  j — 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave,' 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections  j 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly*  I  survive, 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world  ; 
To  frustrate  prophecies  ;  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
Afier  my  seeming.     The  tide  of  blood  in  mo 
Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity,  till  now  : 
Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea  ; 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state'  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 
Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament : 
And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel. 
That  the  great  body  of  our  slate  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best-govern'd  nation ; 
That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us  ; 

In  which  you,  father,  shall  have  foremost  hand. — 
[To  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite,* 
As  I  before  remeraber'd,  ail  our  state  : 
And  (God  consigning  to  my  good  intents,) 
No  prince,  nor  peer,  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, 
Heaven  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     Glostershire.     TAe  Gorden  q/"  Shal- 
low's   House.      Enter    Falstaff,    Shallow, 
Silence,  Bardolph,  the  Page,  and  Davy. 
Shal.  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard  :  where, 
in  an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my 
own  grafling,  with   a  dish  of  carraways,*  and   so 
forth  ;^-come,  cousin  Silence  ; — and  then  to  bed. 
^    Fed.  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwel- 
ling, and  a  rich. 

Shal.  Barren,  barren,  barren  ;  beggars  all,  beg- 
gars all.  Sir  John  : — marry,  good  air. — Spread, 
Davy  ;   sprea<l,  Davy  ;   well  said,  Davy. 

Fid,  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses  ;  he  is 
your  serving-man,  and  your  husbandman. 

Shal.  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good 
varlet.  Sir  John. — By  the  mass,  I  have  drunk  too 

much  sack  at  supper  : a  good  varlet.    Now  sit 

down,  now  sit  down: — come,  cousin. 
Sil.  Ah,  sirrah !  quoth-a, — we  shall 
Do  nothing  but  eat,  and  make  good  cheer, 

[Singing. 
And  praixe  heaven  for  the  merry  year  ; 
IVhen  flesh  is  cheap,  and  females  dear,^ 
jLnd  lusty  lads  roam,  here  and  there, 
So  merrily. 
And  ever  among  so  merrily. 


1  The  meaning  is,  My  icild  disposiiions  having  ceased 
on  my  father's  death,  and  being  now  as  it  were  biuried 
in  his  tomb,  he  and  wilduess  are  interred  in  the  same 
grave. 

2  Sadly  is  soberly,  seriously  j  sad  is  opposed  to  wild. 

3  That  is,  with  the  majestic  dignity  of  the  ocean, 
the  chief  of  floods.  4  Summons. 

5  This  passage,  which  was  long  a  subject  of  dispute, 
some  pertinaciously  maintaining  that  carraicays  meant 
apples  of  that  name,  has  been  at  length  properly  ex- 
]ilained  by  the  following  quotations  from  Cogan's  Haven 
of  Health,  1599 : — '  For  the  same  purpose  careteay 
seeds  are  used  to  be  made  in  comfits,  and  to  be  eaten 
with  apples,  and  surely  very  good  for  that  purpose,  for 
all  such  things  as  breed  wind,  would  be  eaten  with  other 
things  that  breake  wind.'  Again  :— '  Howbeit  we  are 
wont  to  eate  canaicaies,  or  biskets,  or  some  other  kind 
of  comfits  or  seedes,  together  with  apples,  thereby  to 
breake  winde  ingendred  by  them  ;  ana  surely  this  is  a 
verie  good  way  for  students.'  The  truth  is,  that  apples 
and  carraways  were  Ibrmerly  always  eaten  together ; 
and  it  is  said  that  they  are  still  served  up  on  particular 
days  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

6  The  character  of  Silence  is  admirably  sustained  ; 
he  would  scarcely  speak  a  word  before,  and  now  there 
is  no  end  to  bis  garrulity.  He  has  a  catch  for  every  oc- 
casion : — 


Fed.  There's  a  merry  heart ! — Good  master  Si- 
lence, I'll  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

Shal.  Give  master  Bardolph  some  vvine,  Davy. 

Davy.  Sweet  sir,  sit ;  [Seating  Bardolph  ani 
the  Page  at  another  table.]  I'll  be  with  you  anon : — 

most  sweet  sir,  sil. Master  page,  good  master 

page,  sit:   preface;'  What  you  want  in  meat,  we'll 
nave  in  drink.     But  you  must  bear  ;  The  heart's  all. 

[Exit. 

Shal.  Be  merry,  master  Bardolph ; — and  my  little 
soldier  there,  be  merry. 

Sil.  Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  tcife  has  all; 

fSinging. 

For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tau  : 

'2\s  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all,' 
And  welcome  merry  sltrove-tide." 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  &c. 

Fal.  I  did  not  think,  master  Silence  had  been  a 
man  of  this  mettle. 

Sit.  Who  I  ?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once, 
ere  now. 

Re-enter  Davt. 

Davy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats'"  for  you. 
[Setting  them  before  Bardolph. 

Shal.  Davy, — 

Davy.  Your  worship  ? — III  be  with  you  straight. 
[To  Bard.] — A  cup  of  wine,  sir? 

Sil.  A  cup  of  mne,  thoTs  brisk  and  fine. 

And  drink  unto  the  lemon  mine  ;  [Singing. 

And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-cu 

Fal.  Well  said,  master  Silence. 

Sil.  And  we  shall  be  merry ; — now  comes  in  the 
sweet  of  the  night. 

Fal.  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  master  Silence. 

Sil.  Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come  ; 

I'll  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

Shal.  Honest  Bardolph,  wejcome  :  if  thou  wantcst 
any  thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy  heart. — 
Welcome,  my  little  tiny  thief ;  [To  the  P^ge.]  and 
welcome,  indeed,  too. — I'll  drink  to  master  Bar- 
dolph, and  to  all  the  cavaleroes  about  London. 

Davy.  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 

Bard.  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy, — 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  you'll  crack  a  quart  togsther. 
Ha !  will  you  not,  master  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.   Yes,  sir,  in  a  pottle  pot. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee : — The  knave  will  stick  by 
thee,  I  can  assure  thee  that :  he  will  not  out ;  he  is 
true  bred. 

Bard.  And  I'll  stick  by  him,  sir. 

Shal.  Whv,  there  spoke  a  king.  Lack  nothing  : 
be  merry,  [l^nocking  hard.]  Look  who's  at  dooi 
there:  Ho!  who  knocks?  [ExUDavy. 

FaL  Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right, 

[7'o  Silence,  who  drinks  a  bumper. 

Sil.  Domeright,^'  [Singing. 


'  When  flesh  is  cheap  and  females  dcar.^ 
Here  the  double  sense  of  dear  must  be  remembered. 

7  An  expression  of  welcome  equivalent  to  Much  good 
may  it  do  you  .' 

8  This  proverbial  rhyme  is  of  great  antiquity ;  it  )a 
found  in  Adam  Davie's  Life  of  Alexander ; — 

'  Merrie  swithe  it  is  in  hall 
When  the  berdes  wavath  alle,' 

9  Shrovetide  was  the  ancient  carnival;  'In  most 
places  where  the  Romish  religion  is  generally  profess- 
ed, it  is  a  time  wherein  more  than  ordinary  liberty  is 
tolerated,  as  it  were  in  recompense  of  the  abstinence 
(penance  which  is  to  be  undergone  for  a  time)  for  the 
future  ;  whence  by  a  metaphor  it  may  be  taken  for  any 
time  of  rioting  or  licence.' — Philips's  World  of  Words, 
T.  Warton  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that  skrovetide 
and  carnival  were  the  same,  or  that  r.arniscapium  anil 
carnisprivium  were  the  low  Latin  iHrnis  for  the  latter. 
Shrovetide  was  a  season  of  such  mirth  that  shroving,  or 
to  shrove,  signified  to  be  merry. 

10  Apples  commonly  called  russetines, 

11  To  rfo  a  man  right  and  to  do  him  reason  were  for- 
merly the  usual  expressions  in  pledging  healths  ;  he 
who  drank  a  bumper  expected  that  a  bumper  should  be 
drunk  to  his  toast.  To  this  Bishop  Hall  alludes  in  his 
Q,uo  Vadis : — •  Those  formes  of  ceremonious  quaffing, 
in  which  men  have  learned  to  make  gods  of  others  and 
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SECOND  PART  OP 


Act  V. 


And  dub  me  knight :' 
Samingo,* 
Is't  not  so  ? 

Fal.  'Tis  so. 

Sil.  Is't  so  ?  Why,  thea  saj,  an  old  man  can  do 
■omewhat. 

Re-enierDiTY. 

Davy.  An  it  please  your  worship,  there's  one 
Pistol  come  from  the  court  with  news. 

Fat.  From  the  court,  let  him  come  in.— 
Enter  Pistol. 
I       Fal.  How  now,  Pistol? 
j       Pist.  God  save  you,  Sir  John ! 

Fal.  What  wind  blew  you  hither,  Pistol? 

Piat.  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to 
good.' — Sweet  knight,  thou  art  now  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  realm. 

Sil.  By'r  lady,  1  think  'a  be  ;  but  goodman  Puff 
of  Barson.* 

Pixt.  Puff? 
Puff  in  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base ! — 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol,  and  thy  friend, 
And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee  ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys. 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

F(d.  I  pr'ythee  now,  dehver  them  like  a  man  of 
this  world. 

Pill.  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base ! 
I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 

Fal.  O  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thv  news  ? 
Let  king  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof. 

Sil.  And  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John.    [Sings. 

Pist.  Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicons  7 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled  'I 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap. 

Shal.  Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your  breeding. 

Pist.  Why  then,  lament  therefore. 

Shot.  Give  me  pardon,  sir : — If,  sir,  you  come 
with  news  from  the  court,  I  take  it,  there  is  but  two 
ways  ;  either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal  them.  I 
am,  sir,  under  the  king,  in  some  authority. 

Pist.  Under  which  king,  Rezonian  ?^  speak,  or  die. 

Shal.  Under  King  Harry. 

Pitt.  Harry  the  Fourth  ?  or  Fifth  ? 

Shal.  Harry  the  Fourth. 

Pist.  A  foutra  for  thine  ofBca  ! — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king  ; 
Harry  the  Fifth's  the  man.     I  speak  the  truth : 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  this  ;  and  (ig  me,'  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard. 


PaL  What!  is  the  old  king  dead? 

Pist.  As  nail  in  door  :*  The  tilings  I  speak,  are  just. 

F(d.  Away,  Bardolph  ;  saddle  my  horse. — Master 
Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the 
land,  'tis  thine. — Pistol,  I  will  double  charge  thee 
with  dignities. 

Bard.  O  joyful  day ! — ^I  would  not  take  a  knight- 
hood for  my  fortune. 
^  Pist.  Wnat  ?  I  do  bring  good  news  ? 

Fal.  Carry  master  Silence  to  bed. — Master  Shal- 
low, my  Lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  for- 
tune's steward.  Get  on  thy  boots  ;  we'll  ride  all 
night: — O,  sweet  Pistol: — Away,  Bardolph.  [Exit 
Bard.] — Come,  Pistol,  utter  more  to  me;  and, 
withal,  devise  something  to  do  thyself  good. — Boot, 
boot,  master  Shallow ;  I  know,  the  young  king  is 
sick  for  me.  Let  us  take  any  man's  horses ;  the 
laws  of  England  are  at  my  commandment.  Happy 
are  they  which  have  been  my  friends :  and  woe  to 
my  lord  chief  justice  ! 

Pist.  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also  ! 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led,  say  they  : 
Why,  here  it  is  j  Welcome  these  pleasant  days. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.    London.    A  Street.    Enter  Beadles, 
dragging  in  Hottest  Quickly,  and  Doll  Tkak- 

SHEET.* 

Host.  No,  thou  arrant  knave  :  I  would  I  might  die, 
that  I  might  have  thee  hangea :  thou  hast  drawn 
my  shoulder  out  of  joint. 

I  Bead.  The  constables  have  delivered  her  over 
to  me  ;  and  she  shall  have  whipping-cheer  enough, 
I  warrant  her  :  There  hath  been  a  man  or  two  lately 
killed  about  her. 

Dol.  Nut-hook,  nut-hook,'  you  lie.  Come  on ; 
I'll  tell  thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe-visaged  rascal; 
an  the  child  I  now  go  with  do  miscarry,  thou  hadst 
better  thou  hadst  struck  thy  mother,  thou  paper- 
faced  villain. 

Host.  O  the  Lord,  that  Sir  John  were  come  !  he 
would  make  this  a  bloody  day  to  somebody.  But 
I  pray  God,  the  fruit  of  her  womb  miscarry  ! 

1  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  of 
cushions'"  again  ;  you  have  but  eleven  now.  Come, 
I  charge  you  both  go  with  me  ;  for  the  man  is  dead, 
that  you  and  Pistol  heat  among  you. 

DoU.  I'll  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a  cen- 
ser ! "  I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this, 


beasts  of  chemselves  :  and  lose  their  reason,  whiles  they 
pretend  to  do  reason.' 

1  He  who  drank  a  bumper  on  his  knees  to  the  health 
of  his  mispress,  was  dubbed  a  knic;ht  for  the  evening. 

3  In  Nashe's  play  called  Summer's  Last  Will  and 
Testament,  1600,  Bacchus  sinss  the  following  catch  : — 

'  Monsieur  Mingo  for  quaffing  doth  surpass 

In  cup,  or  can,  or  glass  ; 

God  Bacchus,  do  me  right, 

And  dub  me  knight, 

Domingo.' 
In  Rowland's  Epigrams,  1600,  Monsieur  Domingo  is 
celebrated  as  a  toper.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  in- 
troduction of  Domingo  as  a  burthen  to  a  drinking  song 
was  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  luxury  of  the  Domini- 
cans ;  but  whether  the  change  to  Samhigo  was  a  blun- 
der of  Silence  In  his  cups,  or  was  a  real  contraction  of 
San  Domingo,  is  uncertain.  Why  Saint  Dominick 
should  be  the  patron  of  topers  does  not  appear. 

8  So  in  Bulleine's  Dialogue  of  the  Fever  Pestilence, 
li«4:— 

'  No  winde  but  it  doth  turn  some  man  to  good.' 

4  Barslon  is  a  village  in  Warwickshire,  lying  be- 
tween Coventry  and  Solyhull. 

6  Bezonian,  according  to  Florlo  a  biaogno,  is  '  a  new 
levied  soultlier,  such  as  comes  nefdu  to  the  tears. '  C3ot- 
grave,  in  bisongve,  says  'a  tllthie  knave,  or  clowne,  a 
raskall.  a  bisoniaii,  base  humoured  scoundrel.'  Its 
original  sense  is  a  beggar,  a  needy  (lerson ;  It  is  often 
met  with  very  differently  3|x>lt  in  the  old  comedies. 

0  An  ex|)fe88inn  of  conieinpt  or  insult  by  putting  the 
thumb  between  the  fore  and  middle  finger,  and  forming 
acoarse  reprcBentatlon  nfa  disease  to  which  the  name  of 
fieut  has  always  been  given.  The  custom  has  been  re- 
tarded as  originally  Spanish,  but  without  foundatior., 


they  most  probably  had  it  fVom  the  Romans.  Pistol 
seems  to  accompany  the  phrase  with  an  appropriate 
gesticulation.  In  explaining  the  higas  dar  of  the  Span- 
iards, Minshew  says,  after  describuig  it,  '  a  manner  as 
they  use  In  England  to  bore  the  nose  with  the  finger,  as 
in  disgrace.'  The  phrase  is  amply  explained  in  Mr. 
Douce's  Illustrations  ofShakitpeare,  vol.  i.  p.  493. 

7  Steevens  remarks  that  this  proverbial  expression  Is 
nftener  used  than  understiwd.  "The  door  nail  is  the  wai* 
in  ancient  doors  on  which  the  knocker  strikes.  It  is 
therefore  used  as  a  comparison  for  one  irrecoverably 
dead,  one  who  has  fallen  (as  Virgil  says)  mulla  morte, 
i.  e.  with  abundant  death,  such  as  reiterated  strokes  on 
the  head  would  produce. 

8  In  the  quarto,  1600,  we  have  '  Enter  SIncklo,  and 
three  or  four  officers.'  And  the  name  of  Sincklo  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  Beadle's  speeches.  Sincklo  is  also  intro- 
duced in  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  he  was  an  actor  In 
the  same  company  with  Shakspeare. 

9  It  has  already  been  observed  (Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Act  i.  Sc.  1)  that  nul-hooh  was  a  term  of  re- 
proach for  a  bailiff  or  constable.  Cleveland  says  of  a 
committee-man  : — «He  is  the  devil's  nut-hook,  the  sign 
with  him  is  always  in  the  clutches.' 

10  That  is  to  stuff  her  out,  that  she  might  couiiterfeK 
pregnancy.  In  Greene's  Dispute  between  a  He  Cony- 
catcher,  itc.  1.592 — '  to  wear  a  nishion  under  her  own 
kirtle,  and  to  faine  herself  with  child.' 

11  Doll  humorously  compares  the  beadle's  spare 
figure  to  the  embossed  figures  in  the  middle  ol  the 
pierced  convex  lid  ofa  censer  made  of  thin  metal.  The 
sluttery  of  rush-strewed  chambers  rendered  censers  or 
fire  pans  in  which  coarse  perfumes  were  burnt  most 
necessory  utensils.  In  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Bora 
Ohio  says  that  he  had  been  entertained  for  aperluroor  to 
smoke  a  musty  room  at  (.eonAto's, 
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you  blue-bottle  rogue!'  you  filthy  famished  cor- 
rectioner  !  if  you  be  not  swinged,  Til  forswear  half- 
kirtles.* 

1  Bead.  Come,  come,  you  she  knight-errant,  come. 

Host.  O,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might ! 
Well ;  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 

Dol.  Come,  you  rogue,  come ;  bring  me  to  a  jus- 
tice. 

Host.  Ay  ;  come,  you  starved  blood-hound. 

Dol.  Goodman  death  !  goodman  bones ! 

Host.  Thou  atomy'  thou  ! 

Dol.  Come,  you  thin  thing;  come,  you  rascal! 

1  Bead.  Very  well.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.      A  public  Place  near  Westminster 
Abbey.     Enter  Two  Grooms,  strewing  Rushes. 

1  Groom.  More  rushes,  more  rushes. 

2  Groom.  The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 

1  Groom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  come 
from  the  coronation  :  Despatch,  despatch. 

[Exeunt  Grooms. 

Enter  FxvsTA.rr,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bardolph, 
and  the  Page. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me,  master  Robert  Shallow  ; 
I  will  make  the  king  do  you  grace  :  I  will  leer  upon 
him,  as  'a  comes  by ;  and  do  but  mark  the  coun- 
tenance that  he  will  give  me. 

PisL  God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  knight. 

Fat.  Come  here.  Pistol ;  stand  behmd  me. — O, 
if  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I  would 
have  bestowed  the  thousand  pound  I  borrowed  of 
you.  [To  Shallow.]  But  'lis  no  matter;  this 
poor  show  doth  better :  this  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had 
to  see  him. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  It  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  My  devotion. 

Shal.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

FaL  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  ani  night ;  and  not 
to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have  patience 
to  shift  me. 

Shal.  It  is  most  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and  sweat- 
ing with  desire  to  see  him  :  thinking  of  nothing  else; 
putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion  ;  as  if  there  were 
nothing  else  to  be  done,  but  to  see  him. 

Fist.  'Tis  semper  idem,  for  absque  hoc  nihil  est : 
Tis  all  in  every  part.* 

Shal.  'Tis  so,  indeed. 

Piit.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver, 
And  make  thee  rage. 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts. 
Is  in  base  durance,  and  contagious  prison  ; 
HauI'd  thither 

By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand  : — 
Rouse  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  fell  Alecto's 

snake, 
For  Doll  is  in  ;  Pistol  speaks  nought  but  truth. 

Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

[Shouts  within,  and  the  Trumpets  sound. 

Pist.  There  roar'd  the  sea,  and  trumpet-clangor 
sounds. 

Enter  the  King  and  his  TVatn,  the  Chief  Justice 

among  them. 
Fal.  God  save  thy  grace,  King  Hal !  my  royal 


1  Beadles  usually  wore  a  blue  livery. 

2  A  half  kirtle  was  a  khid  of  apron  or  fore  part  of 
the  dress  of  a  woman.  It  could  not  be  a  cloak,  as  Ma- 
lone  supposed  ;  nor  a  short  bedgown,  as  Sleevena  ima- 
gined. 

3  The  hostess's  corruption  oi anatomy. 

4  Warburton  choughl  that  we  should  read  : — 

'  'Tis  all  in  all  and  all  in  every  part.' 

5  A  similar  scene  occurs  in  the  anonymous  old  play 
of  Kine  Henry  V.  Falstaff  and  his  companions  ad- 
dress the  king  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  dismissed 
as  in  this  play. 

6  Child,  offspring. 

7  Pro/awe  (says  Johnson)  in  our  author  often  signi- 
fies love  of  talk. 
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Pist.  The  heavens  thee  gtiard  and  keep,  most 
royal  imp®  of  fame ! 

Fal.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy ! 

King.  My  lord  chief  justice,  speak  to  that  vain 
man. 

Ch.  Just.  Have  you  your  wits  ?  know  you  what 
'tis  you  speak  ? 

Fd.  My  king !  my  Jove !  I  speak  to  thee,  my 
heart ! 

King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man:   Fall  to  thy 
prayers ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool,  and  jester ! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  surfeit-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane  ;' 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body  hence, °  and  more  thy  grace  ; 
Leave  gormandizing ;  know,  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men ; — 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jest ; 
Presume  not,  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was  : 
For  heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  I  have  tum'd  away  my  former  self; 
So  will  I  tliose  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
Approach  me ;  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots  : 
Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death, — 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders,^ 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 
For  competence  of  life,  I  will  allow  you, 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil : 
And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 
We   will, — according  to  your  strength,  and  quali- 
ties,— 
Give  you  advancement.' — Be  it  your  charge,  my 

lord, 
To  see  perform'd  the  tenor  of  our  word. 
Set  on.  [Exeunt  King,  and  his  TVain. 

Fal.  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
pound. 

Shal.  Ay,  marry.  Sir  John  ;  which  I  beseech  you 
to  let  me  have  home  with  me. 

Fal.  That  can  hardly  be,  master  Shallow.  Do 
not  you  grieve  at  this  ;  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private 
to  him  :  look  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world. 
Fear  not  your  advancement ;  I  will  be  the  man  yet, 
that  shall  make  you  great. 

Shal.  I  cannot  perceive  how ;  unless  you  give 
me  your  doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw.  I 
beseech  you,  good  Sir  John,  let  me  have  five  hun- 
dred of  my  thousand. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  this  tlial 
you  heard,  was  but  a  colour. 

<S'^.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in,  Sir 
John. 

Fal.  Fear  no  colours  ;    go  with  me  to  dinner. 
Come,    lieutenant    Pistol ; — come,    Bardolph  :^1 
shall  be  sent  for  soon  at  night. 
Re-enter  Prince  John,  the  Chief  Justice,  Officers, 

Ch.  Just.  Go,   carry  Sir  John  Falstaff  to  the 
Fleet  ;'» 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

Fal.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Ch.  Just.  I  cannot  now  speak :  I  will  hear  you 
soon.     Take  them  away. 


8  Henceforward. 

9  This  circumstance  Shakspeare  may  have  derived 
from  the  old  play  of  King  Henry  V.  But  Hall,  Holin- 
shed,  and  Stowe  give  nearly  the  same  account  of  the 
dismissal  of  Henry's  loose  companions.  Every  reader 
regrets  to  see  Falstaff  so  hardly  used,  and  Johnson's 
vindication  of  the  king  does  not  diminish  that  feeling. 
Pnins,  Johnson  thinks,  ought  to  have  figured  in  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
had  ever  been  sensible  of  the  poet's  neglect  of  him  until 
Johnson  pointed  it  out. 

10  Johnson  confesses  that  he  does  not  see  '  why  Fal- 
staff  is  carried  to  the  Fleet ;  he  has  committed  no  new 
fault,  and  therefore  incurred  no  punishment ;  but  the 
different  agitations  of  fear,  anger,  and  surprise  in  him 
and  his  company,  made  a  good  scene  to  tlie  eye  ;  and 
our  author,  who  wanted  them  no  longer  on  the  stage, 
was  glad  to  find  this  method  of  sweeping  them  away,' 
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Pist.  Si  fortuna  me  tormetdcu,  tpero  me  contenta. 
[Exeunt  Fal.  Shal.  Pist.  Bard.  Page, 
and  Officers. 
''  P.  John.  I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the  king's  : 
He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for  ; 
But  all  are  banish'd,  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 
Ch.  Just.  And  so  they  are. 
P.  John.  The  king  hath  call'd  his  parliament,  mj 

lord. 
Ch.  Just.  He  hath. 
P.  John.  I   will  lay  odds, — that,  ere  this  year 
expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords,  and  native  fire, 
As  far  as  France  :  I  heard  a  bird  so  sing. 
Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the  king. 
Come,  will  you  hence?  [ExeutU, 

EPILOGUE. 

Spoken  by  a  Dancer. 

First,  my  fear ;  then,  my  court'sy ;  last,  my  speech. 
My  fear  is,  your  displeasure  ;  my  court'sy,  my  duty ; 
and  my  speech,  to  beg  your  pardons.  If  you  look 
for  a  gooci  speech  now,  you  undo  me  :  for  what  I 
have  to  say,  is  of  mine  own  making  ;  and  what,  in- 
deed, I  should  say,  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own 
marring.  But  to  the  purpose,  and  so  to  the  ven- 
ture.— -Be  it  known  to  you  (as  it  is  very  well,)  I 
was  lately  here  in  the  end  of  a  displeasing  play,  to 
pray  your  patience  for  it,  and  to  promise  you  a 
Detter.  I  did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this : 
which,  if,  like  an  ill  venture,  it  come  unluckily  home, 
I  break,  and  you,  my  gentle  creditors,  lose.  Here, 
I  promised  you,  I  would  be,  and  here  I  commit  my 
body  to  your  mercies  :  bate  me  some,  and  I  will 
pay  you  some,  and,  as  most  debtors  do,  promise 
you  mlinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me, 
will  you  command  me  to  use  my  legs  ?  and  yet  that 
were  but  light  payment, — to  dance  out  of  your  debt. 
But  a  good  conscience  will  make  any  possible  satis- 
faction, and  so  will  I.  All  the  gentlewomen  here 
have  forgiven  me ;  if  the  gentlemen  will  not,  then 
the  ger>tlemen  do  not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen, 
which  was  never  seen  oefore  in  such  an  assembly. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  be  not 
too  much  cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author 
will  continue  the  story,  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and 
make  you  merry  with  fair  Katharine  of  France : 
where,  for  any  thing  I  know,  FalstafT  shall  die  of 
a  sweat,  unless  already  he  be  killed  with  your  hard 
opinions  ;  for  Oldcastfe  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is 
not  the  man.  My  tongue  is  weary  ;  when  my  legs 
are  too,  I  will  bid  you  good  night :  and  so  kneel 
down  before  you ; — but,  indeed,  to  pray  for  the 
queen.* 

I  F.iNCY  every  reader,  when  he  ends  this  play,  cries 
out  with  Desdemnna,  '  O  moat  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion !'  As  this  play  was  not,  to  our  knowledge,  divi- 
ded into  aris  by  the  author,  I  could  be  content  to  con- 
clude it  with  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth  : — 
'  In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.' 


1  Most  of  the  ancient  interludes  conclude  with  a  pray- 
er for  the  king  or  queen.  Hence  perhaps,  the  Vtvant 
Rex  et  Regina,  at  the  bottom  of  our  modern  play  bills. 


These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  fifth  act  of  Henrg 
the  Fourth,  might  then  be  the  first  of  Henry  the  Fifth  ,• 
but  the  truth  is,  that  they  do  not  unite  very  commodious- 
!y  to  either  play.  When  these  plays  were  represented, 
I  believe  they  ended  as  they  are  now  ended  in  the  books  ; 
but  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  designed  that  the  whole 
series  of  action,  from  the  beginning  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond  to  the  end  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  should  be  consid- 
ered by  the  reader  as  one  work  upon  one  plan,  only 
broken  into  parts  by  the  nece^ity  of  exhibition. 

Kone  of  Shakspeare's  plays  are  more  read  than  the 
First  and  Second  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Per- 
haps no  author  has  ever,  in  two  plays,  afforded  so  much 
(^li^ht.  The  great  events  are  interesting,  for  the  fate 
of  kingdoms  depends  upon  them ;  the  slighter  occur 
rences  are  diverting,  and,  except  one  or  two,  suliicieiiily 
probable  ;  the  incidents  are  multiplied  with  wonderful 
fertility  of  invention,  and  the  charactrrs  diversified  with 
the  utmost  nicety  of  discernmeiil,  and  the  profoundest 
skill  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comic  and 
tragic  part,  is  a  young  man  of  great  abilities  and  violent 
passions,  whose  sentiments  are  right,  though  his  ac- 
tions are  wrong ;  whose  virtues  are  obscured  by  negli- 
gence, and  whose  understanding  is  dissipated  by  levity. 
In  his  idle  hours  he  is  rather  loose  than  wicked  ;  and 
when  the  occasion  forces  out  bis  latent  qualities,  he  is 
great  without  efibrt,  and  brave  without  tumult.  The 
trifler  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and  the  hero  again  reposes 
in  the  trifler.  The  character  is  great,  original,  and  just. 

Percy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  choleric  and  quarrelsome, 
and  has  only  the  soldier's  virtues,  generosity  and  cou- 
rage. 

But  FalstafT,  unimitated,  unimitable  Falstaff.  how 
shall  I  describe  thee .'  thou  compound  of  sense  and  vice  ; 
of  sense  which  may  be  admired,  but  not  esteemed ;  ol 
vice  which  may  be  despised,  but  hardly  detested.  Fal- 
stafT is  a  character  loaded  with  faults,  and  with  those 
faults  which  naturally  produce  contempt.  He  is  a  thief 
and  a  glutton,  a  coward  and  a  boaster,  always  ready  to 
cheat  the  weak,  and  prey  upon  the  poor;  to  terrify  the 
timorous,  and  insult  the  defenceless.  At  once  obsequi- 
ous and  malignant,  he  satirizes  in  their  absence  those 
whom  he  lives  by  flattering.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
prince  only  as  an  agent  of  vice,  but  of  this  familiarity  he 
IS  so  proud,  as  not  only  to  be  supercilious  and  haughty 
with  common  men,  but  to  think  his  interest  of  impor- 
tance to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the  man  thus  cor- 
rupt, thus  despicable,  makes  himself  necessary  to  the 
prince  that  despises  him,  by  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
qualities,  perpetual  gaiety  ;  by  an  unfailing  power  of  ex- 
citing laughter;  which  is  more  Irequeiitly  indulged,  as 
his  wit  is  not  of  the  splendid  or  ambitious  kind,  but  con- 
sists in  easy  scapes  and  sallies  of  levity,  which  make 
sport,  but  raise  no  envy.  It  must  be  observed,  that  he 
is  stained  with  no  enormous  or  sanguinary  crimes,  so 
that  his  licentiousness  is  nut  so  offensive  but  that  it  may 
be  borne  for  his  mirth. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  representation  is, 
that  no  man  is  more  dangerous  than  he  that  with  a  will 
to  corrupt,  hath  the  power  to  please  ;  anJ  that  neither 
wit  nor  honesty  ought  to  think  themselves  safe  with 
such  a  companion,  when  they  see  Henry  seduced  by 
Falstaff. 

Mr.  Upton  thinks  these  two  plays  improperly  called 
the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  The 
first  play  ends,  he  says,  with  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
Henry  in  the  kingdom  by  the  defeat  of  the  rebels.  Thie 
is  hardly  true  ;  for  the  rebels  are  not  yet  finally  sup- 
pressed. The  second,  he  tells  us,  shows  Henry  the 
Fifth  in  the  various  lights  of  a  gtxxl-natured  rake,  till, 
on  his  father's  death,  he  assumes  a  more  manly  char 
acter.  This  is  true  ;  but  this  representation  gives  us  no 
idea  of  a  dramatic  action.  These  two  plays  will  appear 
to  every  reader,  who  shall  peruse  them  without  ambi- 
tion of  critical  discoveries,  to  be  so  connected,  that  the 
second  is  merely  a  sequel  to  the  first ;  to  be  two  only 
because  they  are  too  long  to  be  one.         JOHNSON. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


THE  transactions  comprised  in  this  play  commence 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  first,  and  terminate  in 
the  eighth  year  of  this  king's  reign:  when  he  married 
Katharine,  princess  of  France,  and  closed  up  the  differ- 
ences betwixt  England  and  that  crown. 

This  play,  in  the  quarto  edition  of  1608,  is  styled  The 
Chronicle  History  of  Henry,  kc.  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  tills  appropriated  to  all  Sbakspeare's  historical 
dramas.  Thus  in  The  .Antipodes,  a  comedy  by  R. 
firome : — 

'  These  lads  can  act  the  emperors'  lives  all  over, 
And  Sbakspeare's  Chronicled  Histories  to  boot.' 
The  players,  likewise,  in  the  folio  of  1623,  rank  these 
pieces  vmder  the  title  of  Histories. 

It  is  evident  that  a  play  on  this  subject  had  been  per- 
formed before  the  year  1592.  Nash,  in  his  Pierce  Pen- 
niless, dated  in  that  year,  says,  '  What  a  glorious  thing 
it  is  to  have  Henry  the  Fifl  represented  on  the  stage, 
leading  the  French  king  prisoner,  and  forcing  both  him 
and  the  Dolphin  to  sweare  fealtie.'  Perhaps  this  same 
play  was  thus  entered  on  the  books  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  ; — '  Thomas  Strode]  May  2.  1594.  A  booke 
entituled  The  famous  Victories  of  Henry  the  Fift,  con- 
taining the  honourable  Battle  of  Agincourt.'  There 
are  two  more  entries  of  a  play  of  King  Henry  V.  viz. 
between  1596  and  1615,  and  one  August  14,  1600.  Ma- 
lone  had  an  edition  printed  in  1598,  and  Steevens  had 
two  copies  of  this  play,  one  without  date,  and  the  other 
dated  1617,  both  printed  by  Bernard  Alsop ;  from  one  of 
these  it  was  reprinted  in  1778,  among  six  old  plays  on 
which  Shakspeare  founded,  &c.  published  by  Mr.  Ni- 
chols. It  is  thought  that  this  piece  is  prior  to  Shak- 
Bpeare's  King  Henry  V.  and  that  it  is  the  very '  displeas- 
ing play'  alluded  to  in  the  epilogue  to  the  Second  Fart 
of  King  Henry  IV.  'for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  &c.' 
Oldcastle  is  the  Falstaff  of  the  piece,  which  is  despica- 
ble, and  full  of  ribaldry  and  impiety.  Shakspeare 
seems  to  have  taken  not  a  few  hints  from  it ;  for  it  com- 
prehends, in  some  measure,  the  story  of  the  two  parts 
of  King  Henry  IV.  as  well  as  of  Kin^  Henry  V.  and  no 
ignorance  could  debase  the  gold  of  Shakspeare  into 
such  dross,  though  no  chemistry,  but  that  of  Shak- 
speare, could  exalt  such  base  metal  into  gold.  This 
piece  must  have  been  performed  before  the  year  loSS, 
Tarlton,  the  comedian,  who  played  both  the  parts  of 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Clown  in  it,  having  died  in 
that  year. 

This  anonymous  play  of  King  Henry  V.  is  neither  di- 
vided into  acts  or  scenes,  is  uncommonly  short,  and  has 
all  the  appearance  of  having  been  imperfectly  taken 
down  during  the  representation. 

There  is  a  play  called  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  published 
in  1600,  with  the  name  of  William  Shakspeare  prefixed 
to  it.  The  prologue  of  which  serves  to  show  that  a 
former  piece,  in  which  the  character  of  Oldcastle  was 
introduced,  had  given  great  offence : — 

'  The  doubtful  title  (gentlemen)  prefixt 
Upon  the  argument  we  have  in  hand, 
May  breed  suspense,  and  wrongfully  disturbs 
The  peaceful  quiet  of  your  settled  thoughts. 
To  stop  which  scruple,  let  this  breefe  suffice  : 
It  is  no  pampered  glutton  we  present. 
Nor  aged  counceltour  to  youthful  sinne  ; 
But  one  whose  venue  shone  above  the  rest, 
A  valiant  martyr  and  a  vertuous  peere; 
In  whose  true  faith  and  loyalty  exprest 
Unto  his  sovereigne,  and  his  countries  weale. 
We  strive  to  pay  that  tribute  of  our  love 
Your  favours  merit :  let  faire  truth  be  grac'd, 
Since  forg'd  invention  former  time  defac'd.' 
Sbakspeare's  play,  according  to  Malone,  seems  to 
have  been  written  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1599.  There 
are  three  quarto  editions  in  the  poet's  lifetime,  1600, 
1602,  and  1608.    In  all  of  them  the  choruses  are  omit- 
ted, and  the  nlay  commences  with  the  fourth  speech  of 
the  second  scene. 

'  King  Henry  the  Fifth  is  visibly  the  favourite  hero  of 
Shakspeare  in  English  history:  he  portrays  him  en 


dowed  with  every  chivalrous  and  kingly  virtue  ;  open, 
sincere,  affable,  yet  still  disposed  to  innocent  raillery, 
as  a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  his  youth,  in  the  intervals 
between  his  dangerous  and  renowned  achievements. 
To  bring  his  life  after  his  ascent  to  the  crown  on  the 
stage  was,  however,  aUended  with  great  difficulty.  The 
conquests  in  France  were  the  only  distinguished  event 
of  his  reign  :  and  war  is  much  more  an  epic  than  a 
dramatic  object. — If  we  would  have  dramatic  interest 
war  must  only  be  the  means  by  v/hich  something  else  is 
accomplished,  and  not  the  last  aim  and  substance  of  the 
whole.'  In  King  Henry  the  Fifth,  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  Shakspeare  of  rendering  the  issue  of  the  war 
dramatic  ;  but  he  has  availed  himself  of  other  circum- 
stances attending  it  with  peculiar  care.  'Before  the 
battle  of  Agincourt  he  paints  in  the  most  lively  colours 
the  light-minded  impatience  of  the  French  leaders  lor 
the  moment  of  battle,  which  to  them  seemed  infallibly 
the  moment  of  victory ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  paints 
the  uneasiness  of  the  English  king  and  his  army,  from 
their  desperate  situation,  coupled  with  the  firm  deter- 
mination, if  they  are  to  fall,  at  least  to  fall  with  honour. 
He  applies  this  as  a  general  contrast  between  the  French 
and  English  national  characters  ;  a  contrast  which  be- 
trays a  partiality  for  his  own  nation,  cenainly  excusable 
in  a  poet,  especially  when  he  is  backed  with  such  a  glo- 
rious document  as  that  of  the  memorable  battle  in  ques- 
tion. He  has  surrounded  the  general  events  of  the  war 
with  a  fulness  of  individual  characteristic,  and  even 
sometimes  comic  features.  A  heavy  Scotchman,  a  hot 
Irishman,  awell-meaning,  honourable,  pedantic  Welsh- 
man, all  speaking  in  their  peculiar  dialects.  But  all 
this  variety  still  seemed  to  the  poet  insufficient  to  ani- 
mate a  play  of  which  the  object  was  a  conquest,  and  no- 
thing but  a  conquest.  He  has  therefore  tacked  a  pro- 
logue (in  the  technical  language  of  that  day,  a  chorus) 
to  the  beginning  of  each  act.  These  prologues,  which 
unite  epic  pomp  and  solemnity  with  lyrical  sublimity, 
and  among  which  the  description  of  the  two  camps  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Agincourt  forms  a  most  admirable 
night  piece,  are  intended  to  keep  the  spectators  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  the  peculiar  grandeur  of  the  actions 
there  described  caimot  be  developed  on  a  narrow  stage ; 
and  that  they  must  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  repre- 
sentation from  their  own  imaginations.  As  the  subject 
was  not  properly  dramatic,  in  the  form  also  Shakspeare 
chose  rather  to  wander  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  to  .ling  as  a  poetic  herald,  what  he  could  not 
represent  to  the  eye,  than  to  cripple  the  progress  of  the 
action  by  putting  long  speeches  in  the  mouths  of  the 
persons  of  the  drama. 

'However  much  Shakspeare  celebrates  the  French 
conquest  of  King  Henry,  still  he  has  not  omitted  to  hint 
to  us,  after  his  way,  the  secret  springs  of  this  undertak- 
ing. Henry  was  in  want  of  foreign  wars  to  secure  him- 
self on  the  throne  ;  the  clergy  also  wished  to  keep  him 
employed  abroad,  and  made  an  offer  of  rich  contribu- 
tions to  prevent  the  passing  of  a  law  which  wouid  have 
deprived  them  of  the  half  of  their  revenues.  His 
learned  bishops  are  consequently  as  ready  to  prove  to 
him  his  undisputed  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  as  he 
is  to  allow  his  conscience  to  be  tranquillized  by  them. 
They  prove  that  the  Salic  law  is  not,  and  never  was, 
applicable  to  France  ;  and  the  matter  is  treated  in  a 
more  succinct  and  convincing  manner  than  such  sub- 
jects usually  are  in  manifestoes.  After  his  renowned 
battles  Henry  wished  to  secure  his  conquests  by  mar- 
riage with  a  French  princess  ;  all  that  has  reference  to 
this  is  intended  for  irony  in  the  play.  The  fruit  of  this 
union,  from  which  two  nations  promised  to  themselves 
such  happiness  in  future,  was  that  very  feeble  Henry 
the  Sixth,  under  whom  every  thing  was  so  miserably 
lost.  It  must  not,  therefore,  be  imagined  that  it  was 
without  the  knowledge  and  will  of  the  poet  that  an  he- 
roic drama  turns  out  a  comedy  in  his  hands  ;  and  ends, 
in  the  manner  of  comedy,  with  a  marriage  of  convc 
nience.'* 


♦  Schlegel, 
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KING  HENRY  V. 


Act  I. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Kiifo  Henby  thk  Fifth.  '  '        •  '    '  f  • 

Duke  of  Gloster       >  ^„,^,  j„  ^  g;^ 

DcKE  of  Bedford,    J  ^ 

DcKE  of  Exeter  UruUe  to  t^King. 

D(7KE  OF  York,  Cousin  to  theKing. 

E.A.RL  of  Salisbury, 

Earl  of  Westmoreland, 

Earl  of  Warwick. 

Archbishop  of  Cartehburt. 

Bishop  of  Ely. 

Earl  of  Cambridge,  )  Con^atar, agahM  the 

Lord  Scroop,  >     gjj^ 

Sir  Thomas  Grey,     )         ^' 

Sir  Thomas  Ekpinoham,1 

F^^E^L^LEN  [officer,  inking 

Ma7m"rr%  f     Henry's  ^y. 

Jamy,  J 

Bates,  ) 

Court,  >  Soldier*  in  the  tame. 

Williams,  ) 

S^**' \    Formerly    ServanU  to  Falstaff, 

iSAROOLPR         >  •'o   ij-  .1. 

•D    _  i  now  boUuert  in  the  same, 

J'ISTOL,  ) 


Boy,  Servant  to  them. 
A  Herald.     Chorus. 

Charles  the  Sixth,  King  of  Frmnce. 
Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Orleans,  and  Bourbon. 
The  Constable  of  France. 

Graitdpree,  )' 
Grovemor  of  Harfleur. 
MowTioY,  o  French  Herald. 
Ambassadors  to  the  King  of  England. 

Isabel,  Queen  of  France. 
Katharine,  Daughter  of  Charles  and  Isabel. 
Alice,  a  Ladu  attending  on  the  Prince**  Katharine. 
Quickly,  Pistol's  fVife,  an  Ho*te**. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  French  and  English  Sol« 
diers.  Messengers,  and  Attendants. 

Hie  SCENE,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Flag,  He*  m 

England  ;  but  afterwards  wholly  in  France. 


Enter  Chords. 

O,  FOR  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 

The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  ! 

A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act. 

And  monarchs  to  behola  the  swelling  scene  ! 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself. 

Assume  the  port  of  Mars  :  and,  at  his  heels, 

LesLsh'd  in  hke  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and 

fire, 
Crouch  for  employment.     But  pardon,  gentles  all. 
The  flat  unraised  spirit,  that  hath  dar'd. 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object:  Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  Oj  the  very  casques,' 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agmcourt  7 
O,  pardon '.  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest,  in  little  place,  a  million  ; 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt, 
On  your  imaginair  forces*  work  : 
Suppose,  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confinM  two  mighty  monarchies, 
Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 
Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 
And  make  imaginary  puissance  : 
Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth  : 
For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must   deck  our 

kings, 
Carry  them  here  and  there  ;  jumping  o'er  times  ; 
Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour>glass  ;  For  the  which  supply, 
Admit  me  chorus  to  this  history ; 
Who.  prologue  like,  vour  humble  patience  pray 
Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play. 


ACT  I. 
SCENE    I.     London.'     An  Antechamber   in  the 
Xing'*  Palace.    Enter  the  Archbishop  q/'Canler- 
bury,  and  Bishop  of  Ely.* 

Canterbury. 
My  lord,  ril  tell  you,— that  self  bill  is  urg'd. 


1  0  fur  circle,  alluding  to  the  circular  form  of  the 
hcaire.  The  very  casques  does  not  mean  the  identical 
casques,  but  the  casqtfes  alone,  or  merely  the  casques. 

'i  '  Imaginary  forces.'  Imaginary  fur  imaginative,  or 
your  powers  of  fancy.  The  active  and  passive  are  of- 
ten confouiideil  by  old  writers. 

3  This  first  scene  waa  added  in  the  folio,  together  with 
the  choruses,   and  other  amplifications.    It  appears 


Which  in  the  eleventh  year  o'  the  last  king's  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  pass'd. 
But  that  the  scambling*  and  unquiet  tune 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question,' 

Eli.  But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  resist  it  now  ? 

Cant.  It  must  be  lhought*on.  If  it  pass  against  us, 
We  lose  tlie  belter  half  of  our  possession  : 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church. 
Would  they  strip  from  us  :  being  valued  thus,— 
As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  king's  honour, 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  knights  : 
Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires  ; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  ymttk.  age. 
Of  indigent  faint  souls,  past  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  alms-houses,  right  well  supplied ; 
And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king  beside, 
A  thousand  pounds  bv  the  year :  Thus  runs  the  bill. 

Ely.  This  would  drink  deep. 

CanL  'T would  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

Ely.  But  what  prevention  7 

Cant.  The  king  is  full  of  grace,  and  fair  regard. 

Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

Cant.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promis'd  it  not 
Th«  breath  no  sooner  lefl  his  father's  body, 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too :'  yea,  at  that  very  moment. 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipp'd  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him  : 
Leaving  nis  body  as  a  paradise. 
To  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made  : 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood. 
With  such  a  headv  current,  scouring  faults  ; 
Nor  never  hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once. 
As  in  this  king. 

Ely.  We  are  blessed  in  the  changa. 

Cant.  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity 
And,  all  admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 


from  Hall  and  Hulinshed  that  the  events  passed  at  Lei 
cester,  where  King  Henry  V.  held  a  parliament  in  the 
second  year  of  hi^  reign.  But  the  chorus  at  the  bpgin- 
nini;  of  the  second  act^shows  that  the  poet  Intended  to 
make  London  the  place  of  his  first  scene. 

4  'Canterbury  and  Ely.'  Henry  Chicheley,  a  Cartha- 
sian  monk,  recently  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
John  Fordham,  bUhop  of  Ely,  consecrated  1988,  died 
14'J«. 

5  I.  e.  scrambling. 

6  Question  is  debate. 

7  The  same  thought  occurs  In  the  preceding  play, 
where  King  Henry  V.  says : — 

'  My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections.' 
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You  would  desire,  the  king  were  made  a  prelate : 

Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs, 

You  would  say, — it  hath  been  all  in  all  his  study  : 

List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 

A  fearful  battle  render'd  you  in  music  : 

Turn  him  to  any  caitse  of  policy, 

The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 

Familiar  as  his  garter  ;  that,  when  he  speaks, 

The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still,' 

And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 

To  steal  his  sweet  and  honey'd  sentences  ; 

So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 

Must  be  the  mistress  to  his  theoric:* 

Which  is  a  wonder,  how  his  grace  should  glean  it, 

Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain  : 

His  companies'  unletter'd,  rude,  and  shallow  ; 

His  hours  fiU'd  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports  } 

And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 

Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 

From  open  haunts  and  popularity.* 

£ly.  The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle; 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality  : 
Aruf  so  the  prince  obscur'd  his  contemplation 
L'nder  the  veil  of  wildness  ;  which,  no  doubt, 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night, 
Unseen,  yet  crescive'  in  his  faculty. 

Cant.  It  must  be  so :  for  miracles  are  ceased  ; 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means. 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ell/.  But,  my  good  lord. 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urg'a  by  the  commons  ?  Doth  his  majesty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  ? 

Cant.  He  seems  indifferent ; 

Or,  rather,  swaying  more  upon  our  part. 
Than  cherishing  the  exhibilers  against  us  ; 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty,— 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation  : 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand. 
Which  I  have  open'd  to  his  grace  at  large. 
As  touching  France, — to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal. 

Ely.  How  did  this  offer  seem  receiv'd,  my  lord  ? 

Cant.  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majesty  ; 
Save,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As,  I  perceiv'd,  his  grace  would  fain  have  done) 
The  severals,  and  unhidden  passages* 
Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms  ; 
And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  France, 
Deriv'd  from  JEdward  his  great  grandfather. 

Ely.  What  was  the  impediment'that  broke  this 
off? 

Cant.  The  French  ambassador  upon  that  instant 
Crav'd  audience  :  and  the  hour  I  think  is  come. 
To  give  him  hearing  :  Is  it  four  o'clock  ? 

Ely.  It  is. 

Cant.  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embassy  ; 
Which  I  could,  with  a  ready  guess,  declare, 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it. 

Ely.  I'll  wait  upon  you  ;  and  I  long  to  hear  it. 

[Exeunt. 


I  Jolmson  lias  noticed  tfie  exquisite  beauty  of  this  line. 

3  '  So  that  the  art  andpractic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  his  theoric' 
H(^  discourses  with  so  much  skill  on  all  subjects,  '  that 
his  theory  must  have  been  tauerht  by  art  and  practice,'' 
which  is  strange,  since  he  could  see  little  of  the  true  art 
or  practice  among  his  loose  companions,  nor  ever  re- 
tired to  digest  his  practice  into  theory.  Practic  and 
Uieoric,  or  rather  practique  and  theorique,  was  the  old 
orthography  of  practice  and  theory. 

3  Companies,  for  companions. 

4  Popularity  meant  familiarity  with  the  common 
people,  as  well  as  popular  favour  or  applause. 

5  This  expressive  word  is  used  by  Drant,  in  bis 
Translation  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  1567. 

6  '  The  severals,  and  unhidden  passages.''  The 
particulars  and  clear  unconcealed  circumstances  of  his 
true  titles,  &c. 

7  '  Send  for  him,  good  uncle.'  The  person  here  ad- 
dressed was  Thomas  Beaufort,  half  brother  to  King 
Keory  IV.  being  one  of  the  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt  by 


SCENE  II.  The  tame.  A  Room  of  State  in  ih« 
name.  Enter  Kiifa  Henry,  GlosteR,  Bed- 
ford, Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmorei-ahd, 
and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Canter- 
bury ? 
Exe.  Not  here  in  presence. 
K.  Hen.  Send  for  him,  good  uncle.* 
West.  Shall  we  call  in  tlie  ambassador  my  liege? 
K.  Hen.  Not  yet,  my  cousin  ;  we  would  be  re- 
solv'd. 
Before  we  hear  of  him,  of  some  things  of  weight, 
That  task  our  thoughts,"  concerning  us  and  France. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Bishop 
o/Ely. 
Cant,  God,   and  his  angels,  guard  your  sacred 

throne. 
And  make  you  long  become  it ! 

K.  Hen.  Sure,  we  thank  you. 

My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed  ; 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold. 
Why  the  law  Satique,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  should,  or  should  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  fcrd. 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading, 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,*  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth  : 
For  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  Health, 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation'" 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to  : 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person," 
How  you  awake  the  sleepmg  sword  of  war  ; 
We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed : 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend. 
Without  much  fall  of  blood  ;   whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 
'Gainst  him,    whose  wrongs    give  edge  unto  the 

swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord : 
And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart, 
That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  wash'd 
As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

Cant.  Then  hear  me,  gracious  sovereign, — and 

you  peers. 
That  owe  your  lives,  your  faith,  and  services, 
To  this  imperial  throne  : — There  is  no  bar'* 
To  make  against  your  highness'  claim  to  France, 
But  this,  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond, — 
In  terram  Salicam  mulieres  ne  succedant, 
IVo  woman  shall  succeed  in  Sali'^ue  land; 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze,'* 
To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 
The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 
Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm, 
That  the  land  Salique  lies  in  Germany, 
Between  the  flo<xls  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe  ; 
Where  Charles  the  Great,  having  subdued  the  Sax 

ons. 
There  lefl  behind  and  settled  certain  French  ; 
Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women, 

Katharine  Swynford.  He  was  not  made  duke  of  Exetei 
till  the  year  after  the  baule  of  Agincourt,  1416.  He  wa , 
projjerly  now  only  earl  of  Doi^seu  Shakspeare  mar 
have  conlbunded  this  character  with  John  Holland 
duke  of  Exeter,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the  king's  aunt. 
He  was  executed  at  Plashey,  in  1400.  The  oW  play  be- 
gan with  the  next  speech. 

8  i.  e.  keep  our  thoughts  busied. 

9  Or  burthen  your  knowing  or  conscious  soul  with 
di.splayii)g  false  titles  in  a  specious  manner  or  opening 
pretensions,  which,  if  shown  in  their  native  colours, 
would  appear  to  be  false. 

10  '  Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation.'  .Appro- 
bation is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  prating  or  establish 
'ng  by  proof. 

11  'Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impatrm  our  per- 
son.'   To  impaien  was  to  engage  OT  pledge. 

la  '  There  is  no  bar,'  fee.  The  whole  speech  is  taken 
from  Holinshed. 

13  To  gloze  is  to  expound  or  explain,  and  sometimea 
to  comment  upon. 
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For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 

Establish'd  there  this  law, — to  wit,  no  female 

Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land  ; 

Which  Salique,  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Salo, 

Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  call'd — Meisen. 

Thus  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 

Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France  : 

Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 

Untill  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 

After  defuncjion  of  kin  w  Pharamond, 

Idly  sujipos'd  the  founder  of  this  law  ; 

Who  died  wiih  inthe  year  of  our  redemption 

Four  hundred  tweniy-si.v  ;  and  Charles  the  Great 

Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 

Beyond  the  river  Sala,  in  the  year 

Eight  hundred  five.     Besides,  their  writers  say, 

King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Childerick, 

Did,  as  tneir  general,  being  descended 

Of  Blithiid,  wliich  was  daughter  to  King  Clothair, 

Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 

Hugh  Capet  also, — that  usurp'd  the  crown 

Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorain,  sole  heir  male 

Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  Great,— 

To  fine'  his  title  with  some  show  of  truth, 

(Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught,) 

Convey'd'  himself  as  heir  to  the  Lady  Lingare, 

Daughter  to  Chark-niain,  who  was  the  son 

To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  son 

Of  Charles  the  Great.  Also  King  Lewis  the  Tenth,* 

Who  was  sole  heir  lo  the  usurper  Capet, 

Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience. 

Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 

That  fair  Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother, 

Was  lineal  of  the  Ladv  Ermengare, 

Daughter  t«  Charles  the  foresaid  duke  of  Lorain  : 

By  Uie  which  marriage,  the  line  of  Charles  the 

Great 
Was  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France. 
So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  sun, 
King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim, 
Kin<;  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 
To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female  : 
So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day  ; 
Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law, 
To  bar  your  highness  claimmg  from  tlie  female  ; 
And  rallier  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net. 
Than  amply  to  imbare*  their  crooked  titles 
Usurp'd  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

K.  Hen.  May  I,  with  right  and  conscience,  make 
this  claim? 

Cant.  The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  sovereign! 
Fi>r  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ,— 
When  the  son  dies,  let  the  mheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.     Gracious  lord. 
Stand  for  your  own  ;  unwind  your  bloody  flag  ; 
Look  back  unto  your  mighty  ancestors  : 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandsire's  tomb, 
From  whom  you  claim  :  invoke  his  warlike  spirit. 
And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  Black  Prince; 
Who  on  the  French  groimd  play'd  a  tragedy, 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France  ; 
Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling  ;  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility.' 
O  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France  ; 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  work,  and  «old  for  action  !* 


1  '  To_rt»c  his  title  with  some  show  of  truth.'  To Jinf 
\»  to  embellish,  lo  trim,  to  make  showy  or  specious : 
Limare. 

2  '  Convet/^d  himself  as  heir  to  the  IauIi/  Lingare.^ 
Sl)akfl))uare  found  (his  expression  in  Holiiished :  and, 
thnui;h  it  sounds  odd  to  modern  ears,  it  is  classical. 

3  '  Lewis  the  Tenth.'  This  should  be  Lewis  the 
Ninth,  as  it  stands  in  Hall's  Chronicle.  Shakspeare 
has  been  led  into  the  error  by  Holinshed,  whose  Chroni- 
cle he  followed. 

4  '  Than  amply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles.'  The 
fulio  reads  imbarre  ;  the  quarto  itnlxtre.  As  there  is 
no  other  example  of  such  a  word,  I  r.annnl  but  think 
thnt  this  is  an  error  of  the  press  for  unbtire, 

6  This  alludes  to  the  bnttl*  of  Cr«MT  i  as  described 
by  Holinstaed,  vol.  ii.  p.  873 


Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead, 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats  : 
You  are  their  heir,  you  sit  upon  their  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage  that  renowned  them, 
Runs  in  your  veins  ;  and  my  ihrice-puissanl  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth, 
Ripe  for  exploits  aind  mishty  enterprises. 

Exe.  Your  broUier  kmgs  and  monarchs  of  the 
earth. 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself, 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 

J-Vest.  They  know,  your  grace  hath  cause,  and 
means,  and  might ;' 
So  hatli  your  highness  y  never  king  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer,  and  more  loyal  subjects  ; 
Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in  Eng- 
land, 
And  lie  pavilion'd  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Canl.  O,  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege. 
With  blood,  and  sword,  and  fire,  to  win  your  right : 
In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  spirituality 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum, 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  ariy  of  your  ancestors. 

K.  Hen.  We  must  not  only  arm  to  invade  the 
French ; 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot,  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

Cant.  They  of  those  marches,'  gracious  soTereign, 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

K.  Hen.  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchera 
only, 
But  fear  the  main  intendment'  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us ; 
For  you  shall  read,  that  my  great  grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfurnish'd  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach, 
With  ample  and  brirafulness  of  his  force  ; 
Galling  tne  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays  ; 
Girding  with  grievous  siege,  castles  and  towns  ; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence. 
Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighbourhood.' 

Cant.  She  hath  Itecn   then  more  fear'd"  than 
harm'd,  my  liege : 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself,— 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles. 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended, 
But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  stray, 
The  king  of  Sct)ts ;  whom  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  King  Edward's  fame  with  prisoner  kings; 
And  make  your  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise, 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

fVest.  But  there's  a  saying,  very  old  and  true,— 
If  that  you  vnll  fVance  ««n, 
rhcn  with  Scotland /irst  hegin  : 
For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  nest  tlie  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs : 
Playing  the  mouse,  in  absence  of  the  cat, 
To  spoil  and  havoc  more  than  she  can  e«t. 

Exf.  It  follows,  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at  home: 
Yet  that  is  but  a  crush'd  necessity  ;'* 


6  '  Cold /or  action,'  want  of  action  being  ihe  cause  of 
their  being  cold. 

7  i.  e.  your  highness  hath  hideed  what  they  think  and 
know  you  have. 

8  '  They  of  those  marrhrs.'  The  marche»«re  the 
tioiders. 

9  '  But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  riddy  neighbour  to  ns.' 

The  Plain  intfndmml  is  the  prinripal  fnirpoxr,  that  he 
will  bend  his  wholi' force  against  us  :  the  Belluin  in  ali- 
qiiem  intrmlere,  of  Livy.  A  giddy  neighbour  is  an  wi* 
stable,  inconstant  one. 

10  The  quano  reads  '  at  the  bruit  thereof.' 

11  Frar^d  here  me.auafn'/thlened. 

12  '  Yet  that  is  but  a  cnisli'd  necessity.'  This  fc  the 
reading  of  the  fttlio.  The  editors  of  late  editions  have 
adopted  the  reading  of  the  quarto  copy,  <  c«n*d  nee**- 
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Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catcii  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad, 
The  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home  : 
For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower, 
Put  into  parts,  Hoth  keep  in  one  concent;' 
Congruing  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 
Like  music. 

Cant.  True  :  therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion  ; 
To  which  is  fixed,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 
Obedience  :  for  so  work  the  honey  bees  ; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act*  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts  :* 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home  ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor  : 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold  j 
The  civil*  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate  ; 
The  sad-ey'd  justice,  with  his  surly  num, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors'  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer, — 
That  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  concent,  may  work  conlrariously  ; 
As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways, 
Fly  to  one  mark  ; 

As  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  town  ; 
As  many  fresh  streams  run  in  one  self-sea  ; 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre  ; 
So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot. 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat.*     Therefore  to  France,  my  liege. 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four ; 
Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 
And  you  withal  shall  make  ail  Gallia  shake. 
If  we,  with  thrice  that  power  left  at  home. 
Cannot  defend  our  own  door  from  the  dog, 
Let  us  be  worried  ;   and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness,  and  policy. 

AT.   Hen.  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from  the 
Dauphin. 

[JExit  an  Attendant.     TTie  King  ascends 
his  Throne. 
Now  are  we  well  resolv'd  :  and  by  God's  help  ; 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, — 
France  being  ours,  we'll  bend  it  to  our  awe, 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces  :  Or  there  we'll  sit. 
Ruling,  in  large  and  ample  empery,' 
O'er  France,  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms  ; 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them  : 


siiy,'  and  by  so  doing  have  certainly  not  rendered  the 
passage  more  intelligible  ;  indeed  none  of  the  auempts 
at  explanation  are  satisfactory. 

1  Concent  is  connected  harmony  in  general,  and  not 
confined  to  any  specific  consonance.  Concentio  and 
concentus  are  both  used  by  Cicero  for  the  union  of 
voices  -or  instruments,  in  what  we  should  now  call  a 
chorus  or  concert. 

2  'The  act  of  order'  is  the  statute  or  laic  of  order; 
as  appears  from  the  reading  of  the  quarto.  '  Treatures 
that  by  awe  ordain  an  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  king- 
dom.' 

3  i.  e.  of  different  deCTees  :  if  it  be  not  an  error  of  the 
press  for  sort,  i.  e.  rank. 

4  '  The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey.'  Civil 
is  grave.  See  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4.  Johnson 
observes,  to  knead  the  honey  is  not  physically  true. 
The  bees  do,  in  fact,  kneaU  the  wax  more  than  the 
honey. 

5  '  Executors' for  executioners.  Thus  also. Burton, 
in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  p.  38,  ed.  163i  : — 
'  Tremble  at  an  executor,  and  yet  not  feare  hell-fire.' 

6  '  Without  defeat.'  The  quartos  read,  '  Withnui  de- 
fect.' ' 

7  ^  Empery.'  This  word,  which  signifies  c/omimon, 
is  now  otwolete,  though  once  In  general  une. 


Either  our  history  shall,  with  full  m^'utb, 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts  ;  or  else  oiir  grave. 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth, 
Not  worship'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph." 

J?nter  Ambassadors  of  France, 
Now  are  we  well  prepar'd  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  Dauphin  ;  for,  we  hear, 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 

Amb.  May  it  please   your   majesty,  to  give  us 
leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge  ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  show  you  far  off 
The  Dauphin's  meaning,  and  our  embassy  ? 

A'.  Hen.  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian  king  ; 
Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject, 
As  are  our  wretches  feller'd  in  our  prisons  : 
Therefore,  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness, 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind . 

Amb.  Thus  then,  in  few 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor.  King  Edward  the  Third. 
In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  master 
Says, — that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth  ; 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there's  nought  in  France, 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galtiard^  won  ; 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there  : 
He  therefore  sends  you,  meeter  for  your  spirit, 
This  tun  of  treasure  :   and,  in  lieu  of  this, 
Desires  you,  let  the  dukedoms,  that  you  claim. 
Hear  no  more  of  you.     This  (he  Dauphin  speaks. 

AT.  Hen.  What  treasure,  uncle  / 

£xe.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege." 

AT.  Hen.  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  pleasant 
with  us ; 
His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for  : 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls. 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set. 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard :" 
Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wran- 

gler. 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb'd 
With  chaces.'*     And  we  understand  him  well, 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days, 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valu'd  this  poor  seat"  of  England  ; 
And  therefore,  living  hence,'*  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  Ucense  ;  As  'tis  ever  common. 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin, — I  will  keep  my  state  ; 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness. 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France  ; 
For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty," 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working-days  ; 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory. 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Yea,  strike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 


8  '  Not  worship'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph.'  Thequartos 
read  '  —  with  a  paper  epitaph.'  Either  a  paper  or  a 
waxen  epitaph  is  an  epitaph  easily  destroyed  ;  one  that 
can  confer  no  lasting  honour  on  the  dead.  Steevens 
thinks  that  the  allusion  is  to  waxen  tablets,  as  any 
thing  written  upon  them  was  easily  effaced.  Mr.  Gif- 
ford  says  that  a  waxen  epitaph  was  an  epitaph  affixed 
to  the  hearse  or  grave  with  wax.  But  it  apjiears  to  me 
that  the  expression  may  be  merely  metaphorical,  and 
not  allusive  to  either. 

9  A  galliard  was  an  ancient  spritely  dance,  as  its  name 
implies. 

10  In  the  old  play  of  King  Henry  V.  this  present  con- 
sists of  a.  gilded  tun  of  tennis  balls,  and- a  carpet. 

11  The  hazard  \a  a  place  in  the  tennis-court,  into 
which  the  ball  is  sometimes  struck. 

12  A  cltacc  at  tennis  is  that  spot  where  a  ball  falls,  be- 
yond which  the  adversary  must  strike  his  ball  to  gain  a 
point  or  cfiace.  At  long  tennis  it  is  the  spot  where  the 
ball  leaves  ofl"  rolling.  We  see  theretbre  why  the  king 
has  called  himself  a  wrangler. 

13  i.  e.  the  throne. 

14  '  And  therefore  living  hence  ;'  that  in  from  hence, 
away  from  this  seat  or  throne. 

15  '  For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty.'  To  qualify 
myself  for  this  undertaking,  I  have  descended  from  my 
station,  and  studied  the  arts  of  life  in  a  lower  character. 
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And  tell  the  pleasant  prince,— this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn'd  his  balls  to  gun-stones  ;'    and  his  soul 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  vengeance 
That   shall   fly  with   them :  for  many  a  thousand 

widows 
Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  hus- 
bands ; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down ; 
And  some  are  yet  ungotten,  and  unborn. 
That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's  scorn. 
But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 
To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whose  name, 
Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on. 
To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a  well  hallow'd  cause. 
So",  get  you  hence  in  peace  ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin, 
His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit. 
When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it- 
Convey  them  with  safe  conduct. — Fare  you  well. 
[Exeunt  Ambassadors. 

Exe.  This  was  a  merry  message. 

K.  Hen.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it. 
[Detcend*  from  hit  Throne. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour. 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition  : 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France  ; 
Save  those  to  God,  that  run  before  our  business. 
Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected  ;  and  all  things  thought  upon, 
That  may,  with  reasonable  swiftness,  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings  ;  for,  God  before. 
We'll  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 
Therefore,  let  every  man  now  task  his  thought,* 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

Enter  C  horcs. 
Chn.  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  6re, 
And  silken  dalliance  m  the  wardrobe  lies  ; 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man : 
They  sell  the  pasture  now.  to  buy  the  horse  ; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings, 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries. 
For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air  ; 
And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilt  unto  (he  point. 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets,* 
Promis'd  to  Harr^,  and  his  followers. 
The  French,  advjs'd  by  good  intelligence 
Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation. 
Shake  in  their  fear  :  and  with  pale  policy 
Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 
O  England  ! — model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, — 
What  might'st'thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do, 


1  '  Hath  tiirn'd  hia  balls  to  gitn-alonea.*  When  ord- 
nance was  first  used  they  discharged  balls  not  of  iron 
but  of  Rtone. 

3  '  Task  his  Ihotight.'    We  have  this  phrase  before. 

3  Expectation  is  also  personified  bv  Milton  : — 

while  Rrpeclation  stood 

In  horror.' — 
In  ancient  representations  of  trophies,  dc.  It  is  common 
lo  gee  swords  encircled  with  crowns,     i^hakspeare's  im- 
hgB  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  a  wood  cut  in  the  first 
edition  of  Holinshed. 

4  '  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge'  was  Richard  de  Co- 
niabury,  younger  son  of  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of 
Vork.  He  was  father  of  Richard  duke  of  York,  and 
grandfather  of  Edward  the  Founh. 

D  '  Henry  Lord  Scroop'  was  a  third  husband  of  Joan, 
duchess  of  York,  mother  in  law  of  Richard  earl  of 
Cambridge. 

e  out  for  golden  money. 

7  The  old  copy  reads  : — 

'  Linger  yo\ir  patience  on,  and  teeHl  digest 
The  abuse  of  distance  ;  force  a  play.' 
The  alteration  was  made  by  Pope. 

8  '  But  till  the  king  come  fonh,  and  but  till  then, 
Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.' 

The  old  copy  reads  : — 

'  But  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  till  then.' 
The  emendation  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Roderick,  and 
deserves  admission  into  the-  text    Malone  has  plainly 


Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  see  thy  fault !  France  hath  in  thee  found  oat 

A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 

With  treacherous   crowns :   and    three    comipted 

men,— 
One,  Richard  eari  of  Cambridge  ;*  and  the  second, 
Henrv  Lord  Scroop*  of  Meuham  ;  and  the  third. 
Sir  Ihomas  Grey,  knight  of- Northumberland,— 
Have,  for  the  gilt^  of  France,  (O  guilt,  indeed  !) 
Confirm'd  conspiracy  with  fearfbl  li'rance  ; 
And  by  their  hands  uiis  grace  of  kings  must  die 
(If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises,) 
Ere  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  Southampton. 
Lhiger  your  patience  on  ;  and  well  digest 
The  abuse  of  distance,  while  we  force  a  play. 
The  sum  is  paid  ;  the  traitors  are  agreed  ; 
The  king  is  set  from  London  ;  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton  : 
There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you  sit: 
And  thence  to  F'rance  shall  we  convey  you  safe, 
And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 
To  give  you  eentle  pass  ;  for,  if  we  may. 
We'll  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 
But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  but  till  then. 
Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.*      [ExU. 

SCENE  I.  The  same.  Eastcheap.  Enter  Ntu 
and  B&RDOLPH. 

Bard.  Well  met.  Corporal  Nym. 

iVym.  Good  morrow.  Lieutenant  Bardolph.* 

Bard.  What,  are  ancient  Pistol  and  you  friends 
yet? 

Nyrn.  For  my  part,  I  care  not  :  I  say  little  :  but 
when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles ;  "'•^)ut 
that  shall  be  as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight ;  but  I 
will  wink,  and  hold  out  mine  iron  :  It  is  a  simple 
one  :  but  what  though  7  it  will  toast  cheese  ;  and 
it  will  endure  cold  as  another  man's  sword  will  : 
and  there's  the  humour  of  it. 

Bard.  I  will  bestow  a  breakfast,  to  make  you 
friends  ;  and  we'll  be  all  three  sworn  brothers' '  to 
France  ;  let  it  be  so,  good  Corporal  Nym. 

JVym.  'Faith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may,  that's 
the  certain  of  it ;  and  when  I  cannot  hve  any 
longer,  I  will  do  as  I  may  :  that  is  my  rest,"  that  is 
the  rendezvous  of  it. 

Bard.  It  is  certun,  corporal,  that  he  is  married 
toNcIl  Quickly  :  and,  certainly,  she  did  you  wrong  ; 
for  vou  were  troth-plight  to  her. 

iVym.  I  cannot  tell ;  things  must  be  as  they  may : 
men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats 
about  them  at  that  time ;  and,  some  say,  knives 
have  edges.  It  must  be  as  it  may :  th'otigh  pa- 
tience be  a  tired  marejVet  she  will  plod.  There 
must  be  conclusions.     Well,  I  cannot  tell." 


shown  that  it  is  a  common  typographical  error.  The 
objection  la,  that  a  scene  in  London  intervenes  ;  but  this 
may  be  obviated  by  transposing  that  scene  to  the  end  of 
the  first  art.  The  division  into  acts  and  scenes,  it  shoultl 
he  recollected,  is  the  arbitrary  work  of  Mr.  Rowe  and 
the  subsequent  editors  ;  and  the  first  act  of  this  play, 
as  it  is  now  divided,  is  unusually  short  This  cnonis 
has  slipped  out  of  its  place. 

9  At  this  scene  begins  the  connexion  of  this  play 
with  the  latter  part  of  King  Henry  IV.  The  rharnrlers 
would  be  indistinct  and  the  incidents  unintelligible  with, 
out  the  knowledge  of  what  passed  in  the  two  former 
I'lays. 

10  'When  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  he  fftnt/r*.' 
Dr.  Farmer  thought  that  this  was  an  error  of  the  press 
for  smites,  i.  e.  blotts,  a  word  used  in  the  poet's  age, 
and  still  provincially  current  The  passage,  as  h  stairas, 
has  been  explained  :— '  I  care  not  whether  we  ar« 
friends  at  present ;  however,  when  time  shall  serve,  «r« 
shall  be  in  good  humour  with  each  other :  but  be  it  as  it 
may.' 

11  'Sworn  brothers.'  In  the  times  of  adventure  h 
was  usual  for  two  or  more  chiefs  lo  bind  themselves  to 
share  in  each  other's  fortunes,  and  divide  their  aoquisi> 
tions  between  them.  They  were  called  /rafre* ^'iirati. 
These  cnt-purses  set  out  for  France  as  if  they  were  go- 
ing to  make  a  conquest  of  the  kingdom. 

la  '  That  is  my  rest ;'  that  is  my  determinaf'on 
13  i.e.  I  know  not  what  to  say   or  think  of  it'    Sea 
this  phrase  amply  illustrated  In  Mr.  Oifibrd's  Ben  Jon 
son,  vol.  i.  p.  lai.    No  phrawi  is  more  common  in  our 
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Enter  Pistol  and  Mrs.  Quicklt. 

Sard.  Here  comes  ancient  Pistol,  and  his  wife  : 
—good  corporal,  be  patient  here. — How  now,  mine 
host  Pistol  7 

Pist.  Base  tike,'  call'st  thou  me — host? 
Now,  by  this  hand  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term ; 
Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Quick.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long  :  for  we  can- 
not lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gentlewo- 
men, that  live  honestly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles, 
but  it  will  he  thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-house 
straight.  [Nvm  drauM  his  sword.]  O  well-i-day, 
'Lady,  if  he  be  not  drawn  now  !^  we  shall  see  wil- 
ful adultery  and  murder  committed.  Good  Lieu- 
tenant Bardolph, — good  corporal,  ofTer  nothing  here. 

iVywi.  Pish! 

Pist.  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog !'  thou  prick- 
eared  cur  of  Iceland  ! 

Quick.  Good  Corporal  Nym,  show  the  valour  of 
a  man,  and  put  up  thy  sword. 

Nym.  \Vill  you  shog  off?  I  would  have  you  solus. 
[Sheathing  fas  sword. 

Pist.  Solus,  egregious  dog  T  O  viper  vile  ! 
The  solus  in  thy  most  marvellous  face  ; 
.  The  solus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat. 
And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  in  thy  maw,  perdy  ; 
And,  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth  ! 
I  do  retort  the  sdus  in  thy  bowels  : 
For  I  can  take,*  and   Pistol's  cock  is  up, 
And  flashing  fire  will  follow. 

Ni/m.  I  am  not  Barbason  ;'  you  cannot  conjure 
me,  I  have  a  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently 
well :  If  you  grow  foul  with  me,  Pistol,  I  will  scour 
•  you  with  "my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fair  terms  :  if  you 
would  walk  off,  I  would  prick  your  guts  a  little,  in 
good  terms,  as  I  may  ;  and  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  O  braegard  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight ! 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near  ; 
Therefore  exhale.^  [Pistol  and  Nym  draw. 

Bard.  Hear  me,  hear  mo  what  I  say  : — he  that 
strikes  the  first  stroke,  I'll  run  him  up  to  the  hilts, 
as  I  am  a  soldier.  [Dravjs. 

Pist.  An  oath  of  mickle  might ;  and  fury  shall 
abate. 
Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give  ; 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall. 

Nym.  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other,  in 
fair  terms  ;  that  is  the  humour  of  it, 

Pist.  Coupe  le  gorge,  that's  the  word  ? — ^I  thee 
defy  again. 

0  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  get  ? 
No  ;  to  the  spital  go. 

And  from  the  powdering-tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind,' 
Doll  Tear-sheet  she  by  name,  and  her  espouse  : 

1  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondam'  Quickly 
(For  the  only  she;  and — Pauca,  there's  enough. 

Enter  the  Boy. 
■  Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you   must   come  to  my 
Master, — and  you,  hostess  ; — he  is  very  sick,  and 
would  to  bed. — Good    Bardolph,  put  thy  nose  be- 


old  dramatic  writers ;  yet  it  had  escaped  the  commenta- 
tors on  Shak?peare. 

1  i.  e.  base  fellow.  Still  used  In  the  north  ;  where  a 
tike  is  also  a  dog  of  a  large  common  breed  ;  aa  a  mas- 
tiff, or  shepherd's  dog. 

3  '  O  well-i-day,  Lady,  if  he  be  not  drawn  now  !' 

The  folio  has  '  O  well-a-day,  Lady,  if  he  be  not  hewn 

now;'  an  evident  error  of  the  press.    The  quarto  reads 

'  O  Lord  I  here's  Corporal  Nym's — now,'  &c. 

3  '  Iceland  dogges,  curled  and  rough  all  over,  whicli, 

..by  reason  of  the  length  of  their  heare,  make  show  nei- 

'ther  of  face  nor  of  body.    And  yet  thes  curres,  for- 

^  soothe,  because  they  are  so  strange,  are  greatly  set  by, 

esteemed,  taken  up,  and  made  ot,  many  times  instead 

ofthespaniell  gentle  or  comforter.' — Abraham  Fleming's 

"  translation  of  Caiusde  Canibus,  1576,  Of  English  Dog- 

,  ees.    Island  cur  is  again  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  m 

.'•Epigrams  served  out  in  Fifty-two  several  Dishes;'  no 

'  date : — 

'  He  wears  a  gown  lac'd  round,  laid  down  with  furre, 
"*    Or,  miser-like,  a  pouch  where  never  man 
Could  thrust  his  finger,  but  this  island  curre.' 
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tween  his  sheets,  and  do  the  office  of  a  warming* 
pan :  'faith,  he's  very  ill. 

Bard.  Away,  you  rogue. 

Quick.  By  my  troth,  ne'U  peld  the  crow  a  pud- 
ding one  of  these  days :  the  king  has  killed  his 
heart. — Good  husband,  come  home  presently. 

[Exeunt  yins.  Qdickly  and  Boy. 

Bard.  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends  ?  We 
must  to  France  together  ;  Why,  the  devil,  should 
we  keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's  throats  ? 

Pist.  Let  floods   o'erswell,  and   fiends  for  food 
howl  on ! 

Nym.  You'll  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I  won  of 
you  at  betting  1 

Pist.  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

Nym.  That  now  I  will  have;  inat's  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  As  manhood  shall  compound  ;  Push  home. 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first 
thrust,  I'll  kill  him  ;  by  this  sword,  I  will. 

Pist,  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have  their 
course. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends,  be 
friends :  an  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  enemiea 
with  me  too.     Pr'ythee,  put  up. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings,  I  won  of 
you  at  betting  ? 

Pist.  A  noble^  shalt  thou  have,  and  present  pay  -i 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee. 
And  friendship  shall  combme,  and  brotherhood  , 
I'll  live  by  Nym.  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me  ; — 
Is  not  this  just '! — for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  noble  ? 

Pist.  In  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym.  Well  then,  that's  the  humour  of  iU 
Re-enter  Mrs.  QtricKLY. 

Quick.  As  ever  you  came  of  women,  come  in 
quickly  to  Sir  John :  Ah,  poor  heart !  he  is  so 
shaked  of  a  bumin"  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  most 
lamentable  to  behold.     Sweet  men,  come  to  him. 

Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the 
knight,  that's  the  even  of  it. 

Pist.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right ; 
His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king  :  but  it  must  be  as 
it  may  ;  he  passes  some  humours,  and  careers. 

Pist.  Let  us  condole  the  knight ;  for,  lambkins, 
we  will  live.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.    Southampton.     A  Council  Chamber. 
Enter  ExTTTR,  Bedford,  and  Westmoreland. 

Bed.  'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold,  to  trust  these 
traitors. 

Exe.  They  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 

West.  How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  them- 
selves ! 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat, 
Crowned  with  faith,  and  constant  loyalty. 

Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend, 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe,  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedtbllow,'" 


4  '  For  I  can  toAe.'  Malone  would  change  this,  with- 
out necessity,  to  '  I  can  talk.'  Pistol  only  means,  '  I  can 
understand,  or  comprehend  you.'  It  is  still  common  in 
the  plebeian  phrase  :  '  Do  you  take  me  .''  for  Do  you 
know  my  meaning .' 

5  Barbason  is  the  name  of  a  demon  mentioned  in 
The  Merry  Wives  of  'Windsor.  The  unmeaning  tu- 
mour of  Pistol's  speech  very  naturally  reminds  Kym  of 
the  sounding  nonsense  uttered  by  conjurers. 

6  By  exhale,  Pistol,  in  his  fantastic  language,  probably 
means  die  or  breathe  your  last.  Malone  suggests  that 
he  may  only  mean  '  draw,  haul,  or  lug  ouL' 

7  ^  TTte  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind.'  OfCressida'9 
nature,  see  the  play  of  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

8  Formerly. 

9  The  noble  was  worth  six  shillings  and  eight-pence. 

10  '  That  was  his  bedfelloie.'  Thus  Hoiiiished  : — 
'  The  said  Lord  Scroop  was  in  such  favour  with  the  king, 
that  he  admitted  him  sometimes  to  be  his  bedfelloto.' 
This  familiar  appellation  of  bedfellow  was  common 
among  the  ancient  nobility.  This  custom,  which  now 
appears  so  strange  and  unseemly  to  us,  continued  to 
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Act  n. 


Whom  he  hath  cloy'd'  and  grac'd  with  princely 

favours, — 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery  ! 

Trumpet  sound*.    Enter  King  Henrt,  Scroop, 
Cambridge,  Grev,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will  aboard. 
My  lord  of  Cambridge, — and  my  kind  lord  of  Ma- 
sham, — 

And    you,    my    gentle   knight, give    me    your 

thoughts  ; 
Think  you  not,  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us, 
Will  cut  their  passage  througn  the  force  of  France  ; 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  act. 
For  which  we  have  in  head^  assembled  them  ? 

Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his 
best. 

K.  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that :    since  we  are  well 
persuaded, 
Wc  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence, 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  consent'  with  ours  ; 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd,  and  lov'd, 
Than  is  your  majesty  ;  there's  not,  I  think,  a  subject. 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 

Grey.  Even  those  that  were  your  father's  enemies, 
Have  steep'd  their  galls  in  honey  ;  and  do  serve  you 
With  hearts  create*  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

JSf.  Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  cause  of  thank- 
fulness ; 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand. 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit, 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop.  So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil ; 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope. 
To  do  your  grace  incessant  services. 

K.  Hen.  We  judge  no  less. — Uucle  of  Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday, 
That  raii'd  against  our  person :  we  consider, 
It  was  excess  of  wine  thtit  set  him  on  ; 
And,  on  his  more  advice,^  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That's  mercy,  but  too  much  security  ; 
Let  him  bo  punish' d,  sovereign ;  lest  example 
Breed,  by  his  sutferance,  more  of  such  »  kind. 

£.  Hen.  O,  let  us  yei  be  mercifuL 

Cam.  So  may  your  highness,  and  yet  punish  too. 

Grey.  Sir,    you  show  great  mercy,  if  you  give 
him  life,  > .   .'. 

After  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch, 
iriitlle  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper,' 
3hall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye, 
When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,   swallow'd,  and  di- 
gested. 
Appear  before  us  ? — We'll  yet  enlarge  that  man. 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey, — in  their 

dear  care. 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person, — 
Would  have  him  punish'd.    And  now  to  our  French 

causes  ; 
Who  are  the  late'  commissioners  7 

Com.  I  one,  my  lord  ; 
Your  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 

Scroop.  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 


the  middle  of  the  Bevciueenth  century,  if  not  later. 
Cromwell  obtained  much  of  his  intelligence  during  the 
civil  wars  from  the  mean  men  with  whom  he  slept. 

I  '  Whom  he  hath  cloy'd  and  grac'd.'    The  quarto 
reads  '  diill'd  and  cloy'd.' 
'      3  '  For  which  we  have  in  Acad  assembled  them.'    In 
head  seems  equivalent  to  the  modem  milliiary  term  in 
force. 

3  '  ConsenV  is  accord,  agreemenL 

4  '  i.  e.  hearts  compounded  or  made  up  of  duty  and 
«eal.' 

5  i.  e.  his  hotter  consideration,  or  more  circumspect 
behaviour 

6  '  Distemper  >  here  put  for  itUetnperattcef  or  riotous 
€sceM  ••   c.      ■!■♦.>     -I   ;'  ..   >,-;.•,■• 


Grey.  And  ni«,  my  royal  sorereign. 
K.  Hen.  Then,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge,  there 
is  yours  ; — 
There  yours,  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham  ; — and,  sir 

knight. 
Grey  of  Northumberland,  this  same  is  yours: — 
Read  them  ;    and  know,  I  know  your  worthiness.— 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland, — and  uncle  Exeter, — 
We  will  aboard  to-night, — ^Why,  how  now,  gentle- 
men ? 
What  sec  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  ? — look  ye,  how  they  change 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — ^^Vhy,  wnat  read  you  there. 
That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chased  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  7 

Cam.  I  do  confess  my  fault  j 

And  do  submit  me  to  your  highness'  mei-cy.     ' ' 
Grey.  Scroop.  To  which  we  all  appeal. 
K.  Hen.  The  mercy,  that  was  quick*  in  us  but 
late. 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppress'd  and  kill'd  : 
You  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy  ; 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms, 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  them. — 
See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers, 
These  English  monsters  !     My  lord  of  Cambridga 

here, — 
You  know,  how  apt  our  love  was,  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  his  honour  ;  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspir'd. 
And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton  :  to  the  which. 
This  knight,  no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is, — hath  likewise  sworn — ButO! 
What  shall  I  say  to  thee.  Lord  Scroop  ;  thou  cruel, 
Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature  ! 
Thou,  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels, 
That  knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul, 
That  almost  might'st  have  coin'd  me  into  gold, 
Would'st  thou  have  practis'd  on  me  for  thy  us(<? 
May  it  be  possible,  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil 
That  might  annoy  my  finger  ?  ^tis  so  strange, 
That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  oA'  as  gross 
As  black  from  white,'  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it. 
Treason  and  murder,  ever  kept  togetlier, 
As  two  yoke-devils  swore  to  either^s  purpose, 
Working  80  grossly'"  in  a  natural  cause, 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them  : ' ' 
But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 
Wonder,  to  wait  on  treason,  and  on  murder: 
And  whatsoever  cunning  tieud  it  was, 
That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously, 
H'ath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence  : 
And  otner  devils,  lliat  suggest  by  treasons. 
Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 
With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms  being  feilch'd 
From  glistering  semblances  of  piety  ; 
But  he.  that  temper'd  thee,'*  bade  thee  stand  «p, 
Gave  thee  no  instance  whv  thou  should'st  do  treason^ 
Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 
If  that  same  demon,  that  hath  guli'd  tiiee  thus, 
Should  with  his  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  world 
He  might  return  to  vasty  Tarlar"  back. 
And  tell  the  legions — I  can  never  win 
A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's. 
O,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 


7  i.  e.  those  lately  appointed. 

8  i.  e.  living. 

9  '  Though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gnaa 

As  black  from  white.' 
Though  the  truth  be  as  apparent  and  visible  as  black 
and  white  contiguous  to  each  other.    To  stand  qf'Vi  to 
be  pronu'neut. 

10  i.  e.  plainly,  evidently. 

It  'Did  not  tchoop  at  them.'  That  they  excited  no  ex- 
clamation of  surprioe. 

I'i  '  He  that  temper'<d  thee.'  That  is,  he  that  ruled 
thee.  '  Trmperator,  he  that  tcmpereth,  or  moderaleth ; 
he  that  knoweth  how  to  rule  and  order.' — Cooper. 

13  i.  e.  Tanatus,  ti>e  l«bl«d  place  of  future  punisb- 
went.  ,  -\  ;.;--.j,     .-.^      .   j^n 
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The  sweetness  of  affiance!'  Show  men  dutiful? 
Why,  so  didst  thou  :  Seem  they  grave  and  learned  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou:  Come  they  of  noble  family? 
Why,  so  didst  thou  :  Seem  they  religious  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou  :  Or  are  they  spare  in  diet ; 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger; 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood  ; 
Garnish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  complement  ;* 
Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  the  ear, 
And,  but  in  purged  judgment,  trusting  neither  ? 
Such,  and  so  finely  bolted,'  didst  thou  seem : 
And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot, 
To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  best  indued,* 
With  some  suspicion.     I  will  weep  for  thee ; 
For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fall  of  man. — Their  faults  are  open. 
Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  taw ; — 
And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices ! 

Exe.     I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name 
of  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arrest  thee  of  hieh  treason,  by  the  name   of 
Henry  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the   name    of 
Thomas  Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop.  Our  purposes  God  justly  hath  discover'd  ; 
And  I  repent  my  fault  more  than  my  death  ; 
Which  I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive, 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Cam.  For  me, — the  gold  of  France  did  not  se- 
duce ;' 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive, 
The  sooner  to  eftect  what  I  intended : 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention  ; 
Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice,' 
Beseeching  God  and  you  to  pardon  me. 

Grey.  Never  did  faithful  subject  more  rejoice 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason, 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myself, 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprise : 
My  fault,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy !    Hear  your 
sentence. 
You  have  conspir'd  against  our  royal  person, 
Join'd  with  an  enemy   proclaim'd,  and  from   his 

coffers 
Receiv'd  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death  ; 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter. 
His  priuces  and  his  peers  to  servitude, 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt, 
And  his  whole  kingdom  into  desolation. 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge  ; 
B'.it  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender, 
Whose  ruin  you  three  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.     Get  you  therefore  hence. 
Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death : 
The  taste  whereof,  God,  of  his  mercy,  give  you 
Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences! — Bear  them  hence. 

[Extunt  Conspirators,  guarded. 


1  '  The  sweetness  ofaffiance !'  Shakspeare  uses  thi< 
aggravation  of  the  suilt  of  treachery  with  great  judg- 
ment. One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  breach  of  trust 
is  the  diminuli  >n  of  that  confidence  which  makes  the 
happiness  of  life,  and  the  disseminanon  of  suspicion, 
which  i»  the  poi-on  of  society. — Johnson. 

2  '  ComplemenV  has  here  the  same  meaninir  as  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lo^t,  Act  i.  Sc.  1.  Bullokar  defines  it, 
'  Court  ship,  f  i.  e.  courtiership]  fulness,  perfction,  fine 
behaviour.'  The  gradual  change  of  thi*  word,  to  it-- 
meaning  of  ceremonious  words,  may  be  traced  in 
Blount  3  Glossoiiraphy. 

3  Bolteti  is  (he  same  as  sifted,  and  has  consequently 
the  meaning  ofrefined. 

4  i.  e  end  iweti,  or  gifted. 

5  '  For  me,  the  g'>Kl  of  France  did  nnt  seduce.'  ' 

diverse  wiitR  th^t  Richard  earle  of  Cambriilge  did  not 
cnnspire  with  the  L"rd  Scroope,  Stc.  firthe  murtherins 
of  King  Henrie,  to  please  the  French  kin?  withall,  but 
onlio  1 1  the  intent  to  exalt  the  crowne  tn  his  brother-in- 
law  Edmund  earle  of  Marche,  as  heir  to  Lionel  duke  of 
Clarence,  wh'i  being  fi>r  diverge  secret  impediments  not 
able  to  have  Issue,  the  earl  of  Cambridge  was  sure  that 
the  crowne  shniild  come  to  him  by  his  wife,  and  to  his 
children  of  her  begotten.  And  therefore  (as  was  thought) 
he  tather  conftiiaed  himself^  for  aeede  of  money  to  be ' 


Now,  lords,  for  France ;  the  enterpriio  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  glorious 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fkir  and  lucky  war : 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way. 
To  hinder  our  beginnings,  we  ooubt  not  now, 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 
Then,  forth,  dear  countrymen ;  let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 
Cheerly  to  sea;  the  signs  of  war  advance  :' 
No  king  of  Englemd,  if  not  king  of  France. 

[Exeuta. 
SCENE  m.     London.    Mrs.  duickly's  if<w«e  in 

Eastcheap.    £!nter    Pistol,    Mrs.    Quicklv, 

Nym,  Bardolph,  and  Boy. 

Quick.  Pr'ythee,  honey-sweet  husband,  let  me 
bring"  thee  to  Staines. 

Pist.  No  ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yearn. — 
Bardolph,   be   blithe; — ^Nyra,  rouse    thy   vaunting 

veins. 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up  :  for  Falstaff  he  is  dead, 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Bard.  'Would,  I  were  with  him,  wheresome'er 
he  is,  either  in  heaven,  or  hell ! 

Qmck.  Nay,  sure,  he's  not  in  hell ;  he's  in  Ar- 
thur's bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom. 
'A  made  a  finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  haid 
been  any  christom'  child  ;  'a  parted  even  just  be- 
tween twelve  and  one,  e'en  at  turning  o'  the  tide  ;'<> 
for  afler  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the  sheets,  and 
play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his  fingers'  ends, 
I  knew  there  was  but  one  way  ;  for  his  nose  was 
as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled'  of  green  fields." 
How  now,  Sir  John  ?  quoth  I :  what,  man !  be  of 
good  cheer.  So  'a  cried  out — God,  God,  God ! 
three  or  four  times:  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him, 
'a  should  not  think  of  God  ;  I  hoped,  there  was  no 
need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts 
yet :  So  'a  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet : 
I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt  them,  and 
they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone  ;  then  I  felt  to  his 
knees,  and  so  upward,  and  upward,  and  all  was  as 
cold  as  any  stone. 

Nym.  They  say,  he  cried  out  of  sack. 

Quick.  Ay,  that  'a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

Quick.  Nay,  that  *a  did  not. 

Boy.  Yes,  that  'a  did  ;  and  said,  they  were  devils 
incarnate. 

Quick.  'A  coukl  never  abide  carnation ;  'twas  a 
colour  he  never  liked. 

Boy.  'A  said  once,  the  devi)  would  have  him 
about  women. 

Quick.  'A  did  in  some  sort,  mdeed,  handle  wo- 
men :  but  then  he  was  rheumatic  ;'*  and  talked  of 
the  whore  of  Babvlon. 


corrupted  by  the  French  king,  lest  the  earl  of  Marche 
should  have  tamed  of  the  sanje  cujips  thai  he  had  drunk 
en,  and  what  slH>uld  have  come  to  hks  own  chiUren  he 
mnrh  doubled, '  &c. — Holinsked. 

6  i.  e.  '  at  which  prevention,  in  suffering,  I  will  hear* 
lily  rejoice  ' 

7  '  The  Signs  of  war  advance.'  Phaer,  rn  rendering 
the  first  line  ol  the  eighth  .^neid,  '  Ut  belle  signum, 
&c.  has) 

'  When  si'gne  of  war  from  Laurent  lownes,  fcc. 

8  i.  e.  let  me  acconipatiy  thee. 

9  i.  e.  ehrisum  child  :  which  was  one  that  died  within 
the  month  of  binh,  because  dmrng  that  lime  they  w-o?  j 
the  chrisom  cloth,  a  white  doth  put  upon  a  child  newly 
christened,  wherewith  women  nsed  to  shroud  the  child 
if  dying  within  the  month  ;  otherwise  it  was  brought  to 
church  at  the  day  of  purification. 

10  '  Even  at  the  turniiij  o'  the  tide.'  It  has  been  a 
very  old  opinion,  which  Mead,  De  Imperio  Solis 
quotes,  as  if  he  believed  it,  that  nobody  dies  but  in  >'To 
time  of  ebb. 

11  '  And 'a  babbled  of  green  fields.'  The  first  folio 
reads  '  For  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  a  Ta- 
ble of  green  fields.'  Tiieobald  gave  the  present  reading 
of  the  text,  which,  though  entirely  conjectural,  is  better 
than  any  thing  which  has  been  offered  in  the  idle  bab» 
ble  of  the  numerous  notes  on  this  passage. 

13  Rheumatic.    Mrs.  Quickly  means  lunatic. 
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Act  II> 


Boy.  Do  yon  not  remember,  *»  saw  a  flea  stick 
upon  Bardolph's  nose  ;  and  'a  said,  it  was  a  black 
soul  burning  in  hell-fire  ? 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone,  that  maintained  that 
fire  ;  that's  all  the  riches  fgot  in  his  service. 

Nym.  Shall  we  shog  off?  the  king  will  be  gone 
from  Southampton. 

Piat.  Come,  let's  away. — ^My  love,  give  me  thy 
lips. 
Look  to  my  chattels,  and  my  moveables : 
Let  senses  rule  ;  the  word  is,  Pitch  and  Pay  ; 
Trust  none ; 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes. 
And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck  ;• 
Therefore,  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go,  clear  thy  crystals.* — Yoke-fellows  in  arms, 
Let  us  to  France !  like  horse-leeches,  ray  boys ; 
To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  suck  ! 

Boy.  And  that  is  but  unwholesome  food,  they 
say. 

"Piat.  Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard.  Farewell,  hostess.  [Kissing  her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of  it ; 
but  adieu. 

Pist.  Let  housewifery  appear;  keep  close,*  I 
thee  command. 

Quick.  Farewell ;  adieu.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.  France,  A  Room  in  the  French 
King's  Palace.  Enter  the  French  King  attended  : 
the  Dauphin,  the  Duxe  of  Bukookdy,  the  Con- 
stable, and  others. 

Ft.  King.  Thus  come  the  English  with  full  power 
upon  us ; 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns, 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  dukes  of  Berry  and  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forth, — 
And  you,  Prince  Dauphin,  wilh  all  swift  despatch, 
To  line,  and  new  repair,  our  towns  of  war. 
With  men  of  couraae,  and  with  means  defendant : 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce. 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf. 
It  fits  us  then,  to  be  as  provident 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 
Left  by  the  &tal  and  neglected  English 
Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  father, 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe  : 
For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull*  a  kingdom 
(Though  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in  ques- 
tion,) 
But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations. 
Should  be  maintain'd,  assembled,  and  collected, 
As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 
Therefore,  I  say,  'tis  meet  we  all  go  forth, 
To  view  tlie  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France  : 
And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear  : 
No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris-dance  : 
For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  king'd, 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne 


]  Pistol  puts  forth  a  string  of  proverbs.  '  Pitch  and 
play,  and  go  your  way,'  is  one  in  Florio's  Collection  ; 
'  Brag  Is  a  good  dog,  and  Holdfast  a  better,'  is  one  of 
the  outers  to  which  he  alludes. 

a  i.  e.  dry  thine  eyes. 

3  The  quartos  read  •  Keep  fast  thy  buggle  boe.»  The 
meaning  of  which  may  be  gatherea  from  the  following 
passage  in  Shirley's  Otinlleraan  of  Venice : — 

' the  couriisans  of  Venice 

Shall  keep  their  bude  bowes  for  ibee,  dear  uncle.* 

4  'For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom.' 
To  dull  is  to  render  torpid,  insensible,  or  inactive ;  to 
disspirit.  '  In  idleness  to  wax  daU  and  without  ipirit : 
Torpescere.' — Buret. 

5  'Hiiw  modest  in  exception.'  How  diffident  and 
decent  in  making  objections. 

6  ' the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus.'    Warbur- 

ton  has  a  strained  explanation  of  this  passage.  Shak- 
spcare'8  meaning  is  explained  by  the  fulluwing  lines  in 
Tlie  Rape  of  Lucrcce : — 

'  Brutus,  who  pluck'd  the  knife  from  Lucrece'  miit, 
Beeiiix  such  emulation  in  their  woe. 


By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth, 
That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con.  O  peace.  Prince  Dauphin  I 

You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king  : 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors,-^ 
With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy. 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors. 
How  modest  in  exception,^  and,  withal, 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution, — 
And  you  shall  find,  his  vanities  fore-spent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus,* 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly; 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate. 

Dau.  Well,  'tis  not  so,  my  lord  high  constable. 
But  though  we  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter : 
In  cases  of  defence,  'tis  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  miehty  than  he  seems. 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fill'd ; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection,'' 
Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat,  with  scanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Fr.  King.        Think  we  King  Harry  strong  ; 
And,  princes,  look,  you  strongiy  arm  to  meet  htm. 
The  kindred  of  hira  hath  been  flesh'd  upon  us  ; 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain,' 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  oaths  : 
Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame, 
When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck. 
And  all  our  princes  captiv  d,  by  the  hand 
Of  that   black    name,   Edward,  Black  Prince  of 

Wales ; 
Whiles  that  his  mountain  sire,— on  mountain  stand- 

Up  in  the  airj  crown'd  with  the  golden  sun, — • 
Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  smii'd  to  see  him 
Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 
The  patterns  that  by  God  and  by  French  fathers 
Had  twenty  years  been  made.     This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock  :   and  let  us  fear 
The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him.' ° 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Ambassadors  from  Henry  king  of  England 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty. 
Ft.  King.  We'll  ^ve  them  present  audience. 
Go,  and  bring  them. 

[Exeunt  Mess,  and  certain  Lords. 
You  see,  this  chase  is  holly  follow'd,  friends. 
Dan.  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit ;  for  coward 
dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,' '  when  what  they  seem  to 

threaten, 
Runs  far  before  them.     Good  my  sovereign. 
Take  up  the  English  short ;  and  let  them  linow 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head  \ 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-neglecting. 

Re-enttr  Lords,  with  Exeter  and  TVoin. 

Fr,  King.  From  our  brother  England  ? 

Exe.  From  him;  and  thus  he  greets  your  ma« 
jesty. 


Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride, 
Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show. 
he  throws  that  shaUoir  habit  by.* 

7  '  Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection.' 
The  construcdon  of  this  passage  is  perplexed,  and  the 
^ammatical  concord  not  according  to  our  present  no- 
tions ;  but  its  meaning  appears  to  be,  '  So  the  propor- 
tions of  defence  are  filled  ;  which,  to  make  of  a  weak 
and  niggardly  projection  (i.  e.  conlrit>anee,)  is  todoWkn 
a  miser  who  sfKiils  his  coat  wilh  scanting  a  little  cloih. 

8  Strain  is  lineage. 

9  'Whiles   that  his   mountain   sire,^n    mountain 

standing, 
Up  in  the  air,  crown'd  with  the  golden  sun. 
There  is  much  childish  misunderstanding  o(  this  pas- 
sage in  the  notes.  Sieevens  is  right  when  he  says  that, 
divested  of  its  poetical  finery,  it  means  that  the  kinf 
stood  upon  a  hill,  wilh  the  sun  shining  over  his  head,  te 
see  the  battle ;  as  before  described  in  the  first  scene  ot 
the  play. 


id  i.  e.  what  is  allotted  him  by  destiny. 
11  i  •.barki  the  sportsman's  tenn. 
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He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 

That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 

The  borrow'd  glories,  that,  by  gift  of  heaven, 

By  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  'long 

To  him,  and  to  his  heirs :  namely,  the  crown, 

And  all  wide-stretched  honours  "that  pertain, 

By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times. 

Unto  the  crown  of  France.     That  you  may  know, 

'Tis  no  sinister,  nor  no  awkward  claim, 

Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  long  vamish'd  day^ 

Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak'd, 

fie  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line,' 

[Gives  a  Paper. 
In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative ; 
Willing  you,  overlook  this  pedigree : 
And,  when  you  find  him  evenly  derived 
From  his  most  fam'd  of  famous  ancestors, 
Edward  the  Third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 
From  him  the  native  and  true  challenger, 
/v.  King.  Or  else  what  follows  ? 
£xe.     Bloody    constraint;   for  it  you  hide  the 
crown 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it ; 
And  therefore  in  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming, 
In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove  : 
(That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel:) 
And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown  ;  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls,  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vasty  jaws  :  and  on  your  head 
Turns  he  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries, 
The  dead  men's  blood,  tlie  pining  maidens'  groans. 
For  husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers. 
That  shall  be  swallow'd  in  this  controversy. 
This  is  his  claim,  his  threat'ning,  and  my  message : 
Unless  the  Dauphin  be  in  presence  here, 
To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greeting  too. 

Ft.  King.  For  us,  we  will  consider  of  this  fur- 
ther: 
To-morrow  shall  you  bear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  England. 

Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  stand  here  for  him  ;  What  to  him  from  England  ? 
£xe.    Scorn,   and  defiance ;  slight  regard,  con- 
tempt. 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 
Thus  says  my  king :  and,  if  your  father's  highness 
Do  not,  m  grant  of  all  demands  at  large, 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  his  majesty, 
He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it. 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide*  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordnance. 

Dau.  Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  reply, 
It  is  against  my  will :  for  I  desire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England  ;  to  that  end, 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
I  did  present  him  with  those  Paris  balls. 

Exe.  He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it, 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe : 
And,  be  assur'd,  you'll  find  a  difSrence 

iAs  we,  his  subjects,  have  in  wonder  found,) 
letween  the  promise  of  his  greener  days. 
And  these  he  masters  now ;  now  he  weighs  time, 
Even  to  the  utmost  gram ;  whichyou  shall  read 
In  your  own  losses,  if  he  stav  in  France. 

Pr.  King.   To-morrow  shall  you  know  our  mind 
at  full. 


Ese,  Despatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  that  our 
king 
Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delav ; 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 
Fr.  King.    You  shall  be  soon  despatch'd,  with  faif 
condilions: 
A  night  is  but  small  breath,  and  little  pause, 
To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence.     [Exeunt. 


1  '  Memorable  line ;'  this  genealogy,  this  deduction 
of  his  lineage. 

•2  '  Shall  chide  your  trespass.'  To  chide  is  to  resound, 
to  echo. 

3  '  The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier.' 
'  Well-appointed,'  that  is,  well  furnished  with  all  ne- 
cessaries of  war.  The  old  copies  read  '  Dover  pier  :' 
bill  the  poet  himself,  and  all  accounts,  and  even  the 
Chronicles  which  he  followed,  say  that  the  king  em- 
barked at  Southampton.  A  minute  account  still  exists 
among  the  records  oi'  the  town  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  low  level  plain  where  the  army  encamped  is  now 
«ov«red  by  the  sea,  and  called  WettporU 


ACT  ni. 

Enter  CuoRva. 
Char.    Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  otur  swifl  seen* 
flies. 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought.  Suppose,  that  you  have  seen 
The  weU-appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier'  r 

Embark  his  royalty ;  and  his  brave  fleet  . 

With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning. 
Play  with  your  fancies ;  and  in  them  behold, 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ship-boys  climbing : 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus'd :  behold  the  threaden  sails, 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea^    ^ 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge  :  O,  do  but  think, 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage,*  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing; 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical, 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.     Follow,  follow  I 
Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  navy  ;' 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight,  still, 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  oid  women, 
Either  past  or  not  arrived  to,  pith  and  puissance: 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cuU'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France  f 
Work,   work,   your   thoughts,   and   therein   see   & 

siege : 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages, 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 
Suppose  the  ambassador  from   the  French  conia 

back ; 
Tells  Harry — that  the  king  doth  offer  him 
Katharine  his  daughter ;  and  with  her,  to  dowry 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  likes  not :  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock*  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 

[Alarum  ;  and  Chambers'  go  qff. 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.     Still  be  kind, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind. 

[Exit. 
SCENE  I.      The  same.    Before  Harfl6ur.    Alar- 
rums.     Enter  Kino   Henry,    Exeter,    Bed- 
ford,   Glostek,   and   Soldiers,    with    Scaling 
Ladders. 

K.  Hen.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
once  more ; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead? 
In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 
As  modest  stillness  and  humility : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood, 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage : 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head,* 
Like  the  brass  cannon  :  let  the  brow  o'erwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 


4  Rivage,  the  bank,  or  shore  ;  rivage,  Fr. 

5  '  To  atema^e  of  this  navy.'  The  stem,  or  stem- 
age,  being  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship.  The  meaning 
of  this  passage  is,  '  Let  your  minds  follow  this  navy.' 
The  stem  was  anciently  synonymous  lo  rudder.  '  Th« 
sleme  of  a  ship,  gubernaculum.^ — Buret. 

6  '  Linsloc/e'  is  here  put  for  a  mutch;  but  it  was, 
strictly  speaking,  the  staBf  to  which  ihe  match  for  firing 
ordnance  was  fixed. 

7  '  Chamlers,'  small  pieces  of  ordnance. 

S  'The  portage  of  the  head.'  Shakspeare  uses  port 
age  for  loop-holes  or  pon-bolea. 
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O'erhang  and  jutty'  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height ! — On,  on,  you  noble  English,' 
Whose  blood  is  fet'  from  fathers  of  war-proof! 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have,  in  these  parts,  from  morn  till  even  fought. 
And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument  ;* 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers  ;  now  attest. 
That  those,  whom  you  call'd  fathers,  did  beget  you ! 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war  ! — And  you,  good  yeo- 
men. 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture  ;   let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding :  which  I  doubt 

not ; 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base. 
That  haih  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  thtf  slips,' 
Straining  upon  the  start.     The  game's  afoot ; 
Follow  your  spirit :  and,  upon  this  charge, 
Cry — God  for  Harry  !  England  !  and  Saint  George  ! 
[Exeunt.    AUwvm,  and  Chambers  go  off. 

SCENE  II.     The  tame.     Force*  past  over;  then 
enter  NvM,  Ba.rdolph,  Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Bard.  On,  on,  on,  on,  on !  to  the  breach  !  to  the 
breach  ! 

Nym.  'Pray  thee,  corporal,'  stay ;  the  knocks 
are  too  hot ;  and,  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  a 
case  of  lives  :'  the  humour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is 
the  very  plain-song  of  it. 

Pigt.  The  plain-song  is  most  just;  for  humours 
do  abound  ; 
SJiocks  go  and  come  ;  God's  vassals  drop  and  die  ; 
And  sword  and  shield, 
In  bloody  field. 
Doth  win  immortal  fame. 
Soy.  'Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London! 
I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and 
safety. 
Pvst.  And  I : 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me, 
My  purpose  should  not  fail  wiih  me, 
But  thither  would  I  hie. 
Bojf.  As  duly,  but  not  as  truly. 
As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough. 
Enter  Flpelleh.* 
Flu,  Got's  plood  ! — Up  to  the  preaches,  you  ras- 
cals !  will  you  not  up  to  the  preaches  ? 

[Driving  them  forward. 
Pitt.  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of'mould  !* 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage  ! 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke! 

Good  bawcock,  Date   thy  rage !  use   lenity,  sweet 
chuck  ! 
JVi/m.  These  be  good  humours  ! — your  honour 
wins  had  humours. 

[Exeunt  Ntm,  Pisrot,  and  Bardolph, 
followed  by  Fi.uellew. 
Boy.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these 

1       '  O'erhaiig  and  jutli/  his  confounded  base, 
SwiWd  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean.' 
To  jutty  is  to  project;  jutties,  or  jetties,  are  nrojecting 
moles  to  break  the  force  of  the  waves.     Confounded  is 
neither  worn,  or  wasted,  as  Johnson  tells  us ;  nor  de- 
stroyed,  a.1  Malone  infers ;    but   vexed,  or  troubled. 
SuitlPd  anciently  was  used  for  'washed  much,  or  long, 
drowned,  surrounded  bv  water :  Prolutus.'' 
'  3  '  You  noble  Enelisn.'    The  folio  reads  noblish,  by 
mistake  ;  the  com|X)sitor  having  taken  twice  the  final 
syllable  ish.     Slcevens  reads  noblest.    This  speech  is 
not  in  the  quartos, 

3  'Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof.' 
Mr.  Pope  took  the  liberty  of  altering  this  word  io  fetched. 
The  sacred  writings  afford  us  many  instances  or  its  use. 
'  Jlscita  et  aceepta  a  Orscis,  Fet  and  taken  out  of 
Greece.'  It  (s  often  coupled  with  far,  as  in  the  expres- 
siotw  '/ar-/et  and  dear  bought,'  'affectatedand/or-/er.' 

4  Jlrgnment  is  mntter,  subject. 

6  Slipn  are  contrivances  of  leather  lo  start  two  dogs 
at  the  same  time. 


three  swashers.  I  am  boy  to  them  all  three :  but 
all  they  three,  though  they  would  serve  me,  could 
not  be  roan  to  me  •  for,  indeed,  three  such  antics 
do  not  amount  to  a  man.  For  Bardolph, — ^he  is 
white-liver'd,  and  red-Jac'd  ;  by  the  means  whereof, 
'a  faces  it  out,  but  fights  not.  For  Pistol, — he  hath 
a  killing  tongue,  and  a  quiet  sword ;  by  the  means 
whereof  'a  breaks  words,  and  keeps  whole  weapons. 
For  Nym, — he  hath  heard,  that  men  of  few  words 
are  the  best  men  ;'"  and  therefore  he  scorns  to  say 
his  prayers,  lest  'a  should  be  thought  a  coward : 
but  liis  few  bad  words  are  match'd  with  as  few  good 
deeds ;  for  'a  never  broke  any  man's  head  but  his 
own ;  and  that  was  against  a  post  when  he  was 
drunk.  They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it,^ 
purchase."  Bardolph  stole  a  lute  case:  bore  it 
twelve  leatrues,  and  sold  it  for  tliree  half-pence. 
Nyin,  and  Bardolph,  are  sworn  brothers  in  filching ; 
and  in  Calais  they  stole  a  fire-shovel :  I  knew,  by 
that  piece  of  service  the  men  would  carry  coals. '  * 
They  would  have  me  as  familiar  with  men  s  pockets 
as  their  gloves  or  their  handkerchiefs  ;  which  makes 
much  against  my  manhood,  if  I  should  lake  from 
another's  pocket  to  put  into  mine ;  for  it  is  plaia 
pocketing  up  of  wrongs.  I  must  leave  them  and 
seek  some  better  service  :  their  villany  goes  against 
my  weak  stomach,  and  therefore  I  must  cast  it  up. 

[Exit  Boy. 
Re-enter  Fluklleit,  Gower  following. 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  come  presently 
to  the  mines  ;  the  duke  of  Uloster  would  speak  witit 
you. 

Flu.  To  the  mines !  tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not 
so  good  to  cx>me  to  the  mines :  For,  look  yon,  the 
mines  is  not  according  to  the  disciplines  of  the  war  ; 
the  concavities  of  it  is  not  sufficient ;  for,  look  vou, 
th'  adversary  (you  may  discuss  unto  the  duke,  look 
you,)  is  dignt  himself  four  yards  under  the  counter- 
mines :"  by  Cheshu,  I  think,  'a  will  plow  up  all,  if 
there  is  not  better  directions. 

Gow.  The  duke  of  Gloster,  to  whom  the  order 
of  the  siege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed  by  aa 
Irishman  ;  a  very  valiant  gentleman,  i'failh. 

Flu.  It  is  captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not  ? 

Gow.  I  think  it  be. 

Flu.  By  Chesu,  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the  'orld : 
I  will  verify  as  much  in  his  peard  :  he  has  no  more 
directions  in  the  true  disciplines  of  the  wars,  look 
you,  of  the  Roman  disciplines,  than  is  a  puppy 
dog. 

Enter  Macmorris  and  Jamt,  at  a  dutenw. 

Gow.  Here  'a  comes ;  and  the  Scots  captai«^ 
Captain  Jamy,  with  him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  falorous  seiif 
tlcman,  that  is  certain  :  and  of  great  expedition, 
and  knowledge,  in  the  ancient  wars,  upon  my  par 
ticular  knowledge  of  his  directions  :  by.Chesliu,  he 
will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any  military 
man  in  the  'orld,  in  the  disciplines  of  the  pristine 
wars  of  the  Romans. 

Jamy.  I  say,  gud-day.  Captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God-den  to  your  worship,  goot  Captaui 
Jamy. 


6  '  Coi-poral.'  Bardolph  is  called  lieutenant  in  a 
former  scene  ;  so  that  there  is  a  lapse  of  memory  in  the 
poet  In  one  or  other  of  these  instances. 

7  'Arose  of  lives  ;'  that  is, a  '/joir  of  lives  :'  as  a  'ctuc 
of  pistols,'  a  ^case  of  poniards,'  'a  case  of  masks.' 

8  Fluellen  is  merely  the  Welsh  pronunciation  of 
Lluellyn,  as  Floyd  is  of  Lloyd. 

9  i.  e.  'be  merciful,  great  commander,  to  men  of 
earth,  to  poor  mortal  men.'  Duke  is  only  a  translation 
of  the  Roman  dux.  Sylvester,  in  his  Dii  Bartas,  calls 
Moses  '  a  great  duke.' 

10  '  The  best  men ;'  that  is,  hravesL  So,  in  the  next 
line,  good  deeds  are  brare  actions. 

11  Purchase,  which  anciently  signified  gain,  prqfit, 
was  the  cant  term  used  for  any  thing  obtained  by  cheat' 
ing;  as  appears  by  Green's  ^rt  of  Coneyralr/i'mg. 

li  '  Carry  couls.'  See  note  on  the  first  scene  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

13  '  Is  dight  himself;'  that  is,  the  enemy  had  digged 
four  yards  under  the  couiueraiinea. 
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Goto.  How  row,  Captain  Macmorris?  have  you 
quit  the  mines  ?  have  the  pioneers  given  o'er  ? 

Max:.  By  Chrish  la,  tish  ill  done :  the  work  ish 
give  over,  the  trumpet  sound  the  retreat.  By  my 
nand,  I  swear,  and  by  my  father's  soul,  the  work 
ish  ill  done  ;  it  ish  give  over  :  I  would  have  blowed 
up  the  town,  so  Chrish  save  me,  la,  in  an  hour.  O, 
tish  ill  done,  tish  ill  done  ;  by  my  hand,  tish  ill 
done ! 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  peseech  you  now, 
will  you  vouchsafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  disputations 
with  you,  as  partly  touching  or  concerning  the  dis- 
ciplines of  the  war,  the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of 
argument,  look  you,  and  friendly  communication  ; 
partly,  to  satisfy  my  opinion,  and  partly,  for  the 
satisfaction,  look  you,  ot  my  mind,  as  touching  the 
direction  of  the  military  discipline  ;  that  is  the  point. 

Jamy.  It  sail  be  very  gud,  gud  feith,  gud  cap- 
tains bath  :  and  I  sail  quit'  you  with  gud  leve,  as 
I  may  pick  occasion  ;  that  sail  I,  marry. 

Mac.  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  "Chrish  save 
me,  the  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wars, 
and  the  king,  and  the  dukes ;  it  is  no  time  to  dis- 
course. The  town  is  beseeched,  and  the  trumpet 
calls  us  to  the  breach  ;  and  we  talk,  and,  by  Chrish, 
do  nothing  ;  'tis  shame  for  us  all :  so  God  sa'  me, 
'tis  shame  to  stand  still  ;  it  is  shame,  by  my  hand  : 
and  there  is  throats  to  be  cut,  and  works  to  be  done  : 
and  there  ish  nothing  done,  so  Chrish  sa'  me,  la. 

Jamy.  By  the  mess,  ere  theise  eyes  of  mine  take 
themselves  to  slumber,  aile  do  gude  service,  or  aile 
ligge  i'  the  grund  for  it ;  ay,  or  go  to  death  :  and  aile 
pay  it  as  valorously  as  I  may,  that  sail  I  surely  do, 
that  is  the  breff  and  the  long :  Mary,  I  wad  full 
fain  heard  some  question  'tween  you   tway. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you, 
under  your  correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your 

nation 

I  Mac.  Of  my  nation  ?  What  ish  my  nation  ?  ish  a 
villain,  and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rascal  ? 
What  ish  my  nalion  ?  Who  talks  of  my  nation  ? 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  otherwise 
than  is  meant.  Captain  Macmorris,  peradvcnture, 
I  shall  think  you  do  not  use  me  with  that  affability 
as  in  discretion  you  ought  to  use  me,  look  you  ; 
being  as  goot  a  man  as  yourself,  both  in  the  disci- 
plines of  wars,  and  in  the  derivation  of  my  birth, 
and  in  other  particularities. 

Mae.  I  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as  my- 
self:  so  Chrish  save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  head. 

Goto.  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake  each 
other. 

Jamy.  Au !  that's  a  foul  fault. 

[A  Parley  sounded. 

Gow.  The  town  sounds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more 
better  opportunity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I  will 
be  so  bold  as  to  tell  you,  I  know  the  disciplines  of 
war  ;   and  there  is  an  end.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     The  same.      Before    the    Gates    of 
Harfleur.     Tlie  Governor   and  some  Citizens  on 
the    fValls ;   the   English    Forces   below.     Enter 
King  Henry  aiid  his  Train. 
K.  Hen.  How  yet  resolves   the  governor  of  the 
town  ? 
"  This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit : 
Therefore,  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves  ; 
Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction. 


1  '  I  shall  quit  you  ;'  that  is,  I  shall,  with  your  per- 
mission, re-juile  you  ;  that  is,  answer  you,  or  interpose 
leith  m,y  argicmenis,  as  I  shall  find  opportunity. 

2  'The  sates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up.'  Gray 
has  borrowed  this  thought  in  his  Elegy : — 

'And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.' 

3  'Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 

O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds.' 
To  overblow  is  to  drive  away,  to  keep  off.    Johnson 
observes  that  this  is  a  very  harsh  metaphor. 

4  'Whom  o/succour  we  entreated.'  See  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  Act  iii.  Sc.  I,  in  a  note  on  the  pas- 
sage : — '  I  shall  desire  you  o/more  acquaintance.' 

6  i.  e.  prepared 


Defy  us  to  our  worst ;  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier 

(A  name,  that,  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  me  best,) 

If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 

I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfleur 

Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 

The  gales  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up  ;^ 

And  theflesh'd  soldier, — rough  and  hard  of  heart,— 

In  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  shall  range 

With  conscience  wide  as  hell  ;   mowing  like  grass 

Your  fresh-fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering  infants. 

What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, — 

Array'd  in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends, — 

Do,  with  his  smirch'd  complexion,  all  fell  feats 

Enlink'd  to  waste  and  desolation '.' 

What  is't  to  me,  when  you  yourselves  are  cause, 

If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 

Of  hot  and  forcing  violation  ?  •  -o* 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness, 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career? 

We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 

Upon  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 

As  send  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 

To  come  ashore.     Therefore,  you  men  of  Harfleur, 

Take  pity  of  your  town,  and  of  your  people. 

Whiles  vet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command  ; 

Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 

O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds' 

Of  deadly  murder,  spoil,  and  villany. 

If  not,  why,  in  a  moment,  look  to  see 

The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 

Defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daughters  j 

Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards. 

And  their  most  reverend  heads  dash'd  to  the  walls  ; 

Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes  ;  ' 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 

Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 

At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 

What  say  you?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid? 

Or,  guilty  m  defence,  be  thus  destroy'd  ? 

Gov.  Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end ; 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succour  we  entreated,* 
Returns  us — that  his  powers  are  not  yet  ready 
To  raise  so  great  a  siege.     Therefore,  dread  king, 
We  yield  our  town,  and  lives,  to  thy  soft  mercy: 
Enter  our  gates  ;  dispose  of  us,  and  ours  j 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

K.  Henry.  Open  your  gates,— Come,  uncle  Ex- 
eter, 
Go  you  and  enter  Harfleur  ;   there  remain, 
And  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French  : 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us,  dear  uncle,— 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers, — we'll  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  guest ; 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrest.' 

[Flourish,     The  King,  ^c.  enter  the  Toum. 

SCENE   IV.^     Rouen.     A   Room  in  the  Palace, 
Enter  Katharine  and  Alice. 

Kath.  Alice,  tu  as  este  en  Angle terre,  et  tu  paries 
bien  le  langage. 

Alice,   tin  peu,  madame. 

Kath.  Je  te  prie,  m^enseignez ;  il  faut  que  fap- 
prenne  h  parler.  Comment  appellez  voua  la  main^ 
en  Anglois  1 

Alice.  La  main  1  elle  est  appellie,  de  hand. 

Kath.  De  hand.     Et  les  doigts  ? 

Alice.  Les  doigts?  mafoy,  f  ouhlie  les  doigts. 


6  Every  one  must  wish  with  Warbiirton  and  B'ar- 
mer  to  believe  that  this  scene  is  an  interpolation.  Yet 
as  Johnson  remarks,  the  grimaces  of  the  two  French- 
women, and  the  odd  accent  with  which  they  uttered 
the  English,  might  divert  an  audience  more  refined 
than  could  be  found  in  the  poet's  time.  There  is  in  it 
not  only  the  French  language,  but  the  French  spirit. 
Alice  compliments  the  princess  upon  the  knowleilge  of 
four  words,  and  tells  her  that  she  pronounces  like  the 
English  themselves.  The  princess  suspects  no  defi- 
ciency in  her  instructress,  nor  the  instructress  in  hcrselC 
The  extraordinary  circumstance  of  introducing  a  char 
acter  speaking  French  in  an  English  drama  was  »o 
novelty  to  oui  early  stage. 
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maitje  me  touviendrm/.  Lei  doigis  7  je  petite,  qu'U» 
rnntt  appelle  de  fingres  ;  ouy,  de  fingres. 

Kath.  L/i  main,  de  hand  ;  le*  doigts,  de  fingres. 
Je  pense,  que  je  mis  le  ban  eseolier.  J'' ay  gagnA 
deux  mots  d'Angloit  vistemetU.  Comment  appeUez 
vous  les  angles  '! 

Alice.  Ijes  angles  ?  les  appellons,  de  nails. 

Kath.  De  nails.  Escoutez  ;  dites  may,  djeparle 
hien  :  de  hand,  de  fingres,  de  nails. 

Alice.  Cest  bien  dit,  madame;  U  est  fort  ban 
uinglois. 

Kath.  Dites  may  en  Anglois,  le  bra*. 

Alice.  De  arm,  madame. 

Kath.  Et  le  coude. 

Alice.  De  elbow. 

Kath.  De  elbow.  Je  m'en  faatx  la  ripAition  de 
tous  les  mots,  que  vous  m'avex  appris  dis  il  present. 

AUce.  //  est  trap  di^ile,  madame,  comme  je 
pense. 

Kath.  Excusez  may,  AUce  ;  eseoutez :  De  hand, 
de  fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bilbow. 

Alice.  De  elbow,  madame. 

KAth.  O  Seigneur  Dieu !  je  m^en  otihli* ;  De 
elbow.     Comment  appeUez  rxma  le  eol? 

Alice.  De  neck,  madame. 

Kath,  De  neck :  Et  le  menton  ? 

Alice.  De  chin. 

Kath.  De  sin.  Le  col,  de  neck :  U  menton,  de 
•in. 

Alice.  Ouy.  Sauf  vostre  homteitr  ;  en  viriti,  vnu 
prononcez  les  mots  ausn  droict  que  les  nalifs  d^An- 
gleterre. 

Kath.  Je  ne  doute  point  cTapprendre  par  la  grace 
de  Dieu  ;  et  en  peu  de  temps. 

Alice.  N'avez  vous  pas  dijil  oublid  ee  que  je  vous 
ay  enseignS  ? 

Kath.  JVon,  je  rSciteray  it  votu  promptemtnt.  De 
hand,  do  fingre,  de  mails,— 

Alice.  De  nails,  madame. 

Kath.  De  nails,  de  arme,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.  iSau/'vo5(re  Aonneitr,  de  elbow. 

Kath.  Ain»  disje  ;  de  elbow,  de  neck,  e<  de  gin ; 
Comment  appeUez  vous  le  pieds  et  la  robe  7 

Alice.  De  foot,  madame  ;  et  de  con. 

Kath.  De  foot  et  de  con  ?  O  Seigneur  Dieu ! 
ee*  sont  mots  de  son  mauvtus,  corruptible,  grosse,  et 
impudiqtte,  et  non  pour  les  domes  d'/ionncur  d'user  ; 
Je  ne  voudrois  prononcer  ces  mots  devant  les  Seig- 
neurs de  France,  pour  tout  le  monde.  Il/aut  de  foot, 
et  de  con,  neant-moin*.  Je  reciterai  uue  autre  foi* 
ma  le<ion  ensemble  :  De  hand,  de  fingre,  de  nails, 
de  arm,  de  elbow,  de  neck,  de  sin,  de  foot,  de  con. 

Alice.  Excellent,  madame  ! 

Kath.  C^est  assez  pour  une  fois;  aUons  nous  d 
disner.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.  The  same.  Another  Room  in  the 
same.  Enter  the  French  King,  the  Dauphin. 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Constable  of  France,  ana 
others. 

Fr.  King.  TLs  certain,  he  hath  pass'd  the  river 
Some. 

Con.  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my  lord, 
Let  us  not  live  in  France  ;  let  us  quit  all, 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 


1  LuTury  for  lust. 

'  To't,  Luxury,  pcUmell,  for  I  lack  soldiers.* — Lear. 
3  '  Nook-shotten  isle.'     Shotten  signifies  any  thing 

Ftrojectcd  :  so  nook-shotten  isle  \a  an  isle  (hat  shoots  out 
nto  capes,  promuntories,  and  necks  of  land,  the  very 
figure  of  Great  Britain.  Randle  Hnlme,  in  his  Acce- 
dence of  Armory,  p.  358,  has  '  ^uerke,  a  nook.shotten 
pane'  [of  glass.] 

3  '  A  drench  for  sur-rein'd  jades.*  Sur-rein^d  is 
probably  over-ridden  or  over-strained,  Steevens  ob- 
•erves  that  it  is  common  to  five  horses,  over-ridden  or 
feverish,  ground  malt  and  hot  water  mixed,  which  is 
called  a  mash.    To  this  the  Constable  alludes. 

4  '  Lavoltas  high.'  The  lavolta,  or  volta,  'a  kind 
of  turning  French  dance,'  says  Plorio  ;  in  which  the 
man  turns  the  woman  round  several  limes,  and  then 
assists  her  in  making  a  high  spring  or  cabriole.  The 
reader  wiU  find  a  very  curious  and  amusing  article  on 


Dau.  O  Dieu  vmstf  /  snaJ  a  few  aprays  of  us, 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  liuturv,' 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock, 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds, 
And  overlook  their  grafters  ? 

Bout.  Normans,  but  bastard  Normsins,  Nonnan 
bastards ! 
Mart  de  ma  vie  .'  if  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom, 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten'  isle  of  Albion. 

Con.  Dieu  de  battailes !  where  have  they  this 
mettle  ? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull  ? 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale, 
Killing  Ihotr  fruit  with  frowns  1  Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  sur-rein'd*  jades,  their  barley  broth. 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  7 
And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine. 
Seem  frosty  ?  O,  for  honour  of  our  land, 
Let  us  not  bang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our    houses'  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frosty 

people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  yoyth  in  our  rich  fields; 
Poor — we  may  call  them,  in  their  native  lords. 

Dau.  By  faith  and  honour. 
Our  m2tdams  mock  at  us ;  and  plainlr  say, 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out ;   and  they  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  English  youth. 
To  new-store  France  with  bastard  warriors, 

Bour.  They    bid  us — to    the  English   dancing 
schools. 
And  teach  lavoltas*  high,  and  swif^  corantos ; 
Saying,  our  grace  is  onlv  in  our  heels. 
And  that  we  are  most  lofty  rimaways. 

/v.  King.  Where  is  >Iontjoy,  the  herald  ?  spsed 
him  hence  ; 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance. 
Up,  princes ;  and,  with  spirit  of  honour  edg'd, 
More  sharper  tlian  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field : 
Charles  De-la-bret,*  high  constable  of  France; 
You  dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berry, 
Alen9on,  Bral>ant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy : 
Jaqucs  Chatillion,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpre,  Roussi,  and  Fauconberg, 
Foix,  Lestrale,  Boticiqualt,  and  Charolois; 
High    dukes,    great    princes,    barons,   lords,   and 

knights. 
For  your  great  seats,  now  quit  you  of  great  shames. 
Bar  Harry  England,  that  sweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons'  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur! 
Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  valleys  j  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon  : 
Go  down  upon  him,— you  have  power  enough,—* 
.\.nd  in  a  captive  chariot,  into  Iloueo 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great. 

Sorry  am  I,  his  numbers  are  so  few. 
His  soldiers  sick,  and  famish'd  in  their  march ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army, 
He'll  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear. 
And,  for  achievement,  offer  us  his  ransom.^ 

Fr.  King.  Therefore,  lord  constable,   haste   on 
Montjoy : 
And  let  him  say  to  England,  that  we  send 


the  subject  in  Mr.  Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare, 
vol.  i.  p.  4S9. 

5  This  should  be  Charles  D'AIbret ;  but  the  metre 
would  '.lot  admit  or  the  change.  Shakspeare  followed 
Holinshed,  who  calls  him  Delabrelh.  The  other 
French  names  have  been  corrected. 

6  Peruums  were  flags  or  streamers,  upon  which  the 
arms,  device,  and  mnun  of  a  knight  were  painted.  •  A 
prnon  mu!<t  he  tow  yardes  and  a  halfe  lone,  made  round 
att  the  end,  and  conlpynethihe  armesofthe  owner,  and 
acrveth  tor  the  condnrt  of  fifty  men.' — .XSS.  Hart.  No. 
341S.  A  banneret  was  created  by  cuning  off  the  pa4nt 
of  tlie  pennon,  and  making  it  a  banner,  which  was  pa 
culiar  to  the  nobility. 

7  '  And  for  achievement  offer  us  hit  ransom.'  That 
is,  instead  of  achieving  a  victory  over  us,  maks  a  pn 
posal  to  pay  us  a  sum  as  raasom. 
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To  know  what  willing  ransom  ho  will  give- 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Roiien.' 
Dau.  Not  so,  1  do  beseech  your  majesty. 
Fr.  King.  Be  patient,  for  you  shall  remain  with 
us. — 
Now,  forth,  lord  constable,  and  princes  all : 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  fall. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE    VI.      The  English    Camp  in  Picardy. 
Enter  Gower  cmd  Fluellew. 

Gow.  How  now.  Captain  Fluellen,  come  you 
from  the  bridge  ? 

Flu.  I  assure  you,  there  is  very  excellent  service 
committed  at  the  pridge. 

Gow.  Is  the  duke  of  Exeter  safe  ? 

Flu.  The  duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as 
Agamemnon ;  and  a  man  that  I  love  and  honour 
with  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my 
life,  ana  my  livings,  and  my  uttermost  powers :  he 
is  not  (God  be  praised,  and  plessed !)  any  hurt  in 
the  'orld ;  but  keeps  the  pridge  most  valiantly,* 
with  excellent  discipline.  There  is  an  ensign  there 
at  the  pridge, — I  think,  in  my  very  conscience,  he 
is  as  valiant  as  Mark  Antony ;  and  he  is  a  man  of 
no  estimation  in  the  'orld :  but  I  did  see  him  do 
gallant  service. 

Gow.  What  do  you  call  him  ? 

Flu.  He  is  called — ancient  Pistol. 

Gow.  I  know  him  not. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Flu.  Do  you  not  know  him  ?  Here  comes  the 
man. 

Pist.  Captain,  I  thee  beseech  to  do  me  favours  ; 
The  duke  of  Exe'er  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu.  Ay,  I  praise  Got ;  and  I  have  merited  some 
love  at  his  hands. 

Pist.  Bardolph,  a  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart, 
Of  buxom  valour,*  hath, — by  cruel  fate. 
And  giddy  fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel. 
That  goddess  blind, 
That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone, — 

Flu,  By  your  patience,  ancient  Pistol.  Fortune 
is  painted  plind,  with  a  muffler*  before  her  eyes,  to 
signifv  to  you  that  fortune  is  plind  :  And  she  is 
painted  also  with  a  wheel ;  to  signify  to  you,  which 
IS  the  moral  of  it,  that  she  is  turning,  and  incon- 
stant, and  variations,  and  mutabilities:  and  her 
foot,  look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a  spherical  stone, 
which   rolls,   and   rolls,  and  rolls  ; — In  good  truth. 


1  Rouen  is  ajjelt  Rnan  in  the  old  copy.  It  was  pro- 
nounced as  a  monosyllable. 

2  '  But  keeps  the  pridge  most  valiantly.'  After  Hen- 
ry had  passed  the  Some,  the  French  endeavoured  to 
intercept  him  in  his  passage  to  Calais ;  and  for  that 
purpose  attempted  to  break  down  the  only  bridge  that 
there  y/aa  over  the  small  river  of  Ternois,  at  Blangi, 
over  which  it  was  necessary  for  Henry  to  pass.  But 
Henry  having  notice  of  their  design,  sent  a  part  of  his 
troops  before  him,  who  attacking  and  putting  the  French 
to  flight,  preserved  the  bridge  till  the  whole  Engli3h 
army  arrived  and  passed  over  It. 

3  '  Buxom  valour.'  It  is  true  that,  in  the  Saxon  and 
our  elder  English,  buxom  meant  pliant,  yielding,  obe- 
dient; and  in  this  sense  Spenser  uses  it :  but  as  we 
know  it  was  also  used  for  btsty,  rampant,  however  mis- 
takenly, it  was  surely  very  absurd  to  give  the  older 
meaning  to  it  here,  as  Steevensdid.  Pistol  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  take  the  popular  sense,  than  one 
founded  on  etymology.  Blount,  after  giving  the  old 
legitimate  mean'o?  o{  buxoineness,  says,  'It  is  now 
mistaken  for  lustiness  or  rampancy.' 

4  A  Tnufjler  was  a  fold  of  linen  used  for  concealing 
the  race  ofa  woman. 

5  'A />!>.'  The  folio  reads  pax:  but  Holinshed, 
whom  Shakspeare  followed,  says,  '  A  foolish  soldier 
stole  a  pixe  out  ofa  church,  for  which  cause  he  was  ap- 
prehended, and  the  king  would  not  once  more  remove 
till  the  box  was  restored,  and  the  offender  strangled.'  It 
was  the  box  in  which  the  consecrated  wafers  were  kept, 
originally  so  named  from  being  made  of  box  ;  but  in 
later  times  it  was  made  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  costly 
materials. 

6  '  And  figo  for  thy  friendship.'  See  note  on  King 
Henry  IV.  Pan  3.    The  Spanish  fig  probably  alludes 
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the  poet  is  make  a  most  excellent  desenption  of  for- 
tune :  fortune,  look  you,  is  an  excellent  mora!. 

Pist.  Fortune  is  JBardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on 
him ; 
For  he  hath  stolen  a  jiix,'  and  hanged  must  'a  be. 
A  damned  death  ! 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  sufiocato : 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death, 
For  pix  of  little  price. 

Therefore,  go  speak,  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice ; 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach  : 
Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 

Flu.  Ancient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  understand  your 
meaning. 

Pist.  Why  then  rejoice  therefore. 

Flu.  Certainly,  ancient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  re- 
joice at ;  for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  brother,  I 
would  desire  the  duke  to  use  his  goot  pleasure, 
and  put  him  to  executions  ;  for  disciplines  ought  to 
be  used. 

Pist.  Die  and  be   daran'd  ;    and  Jigc^  for  thy 
friendship ! 

Flu.  It  is  well.  '^ 

Pist.  The  fig  of  Spain !  [Exit  PisTOt. 

Ftu.  Very  good.' 

Goiw.  yfivv,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal ; 
I  remember  him  now  ;  a  bawd  ;   a  cutpurse. 

Flu.  I'll  assure  you,  'a  utter'd  as  prave  'ords  at 
the  pridge,  as  you  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day : 
But  it  is  very  well ;  what  he  has  spoke  to  me,  that 
is  well,  I  warrant  you,  when  time  is  serve. 

Gow.  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue  ;  that  now 
and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself,  at  his 
return  into  London,  under  the  form  of  a  soldier. 
And  such  fellows  are  perfect  in  great  commanders' 
names  :  and  they  will  learn  you  by  rote,  where 
services  were  done  : — at  such  and  such  a  sconce,' 
at  such  a  breach,  at  such  a  convoy  ;  who  came  oflT 
bravely,  who  was  shot,  who  disgraced,  what  terms 
the  enemy  stood  on  ;  and  this  they  con  perfectly  in 
the  phrase  of  war,  which  they  tri.ck  up  with  new- 
tuned  oaths :  And  what  a  beard  of  the  general's 
cut,'  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the  camp,  will  do  among 
foaming  bottles,  and  ale-washed  wits,  is  wonderfiil 
to  be  thought  on  !  but  you  must  learn  to  know  such 
slanders  of  the  age,' °  or  else  you  may  be  marvellous 
mistook. 

Flu.  I  tell  you  what.  Captain  Gower  ;— I  do 
perceive,  he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly 
make  show  to  the  'orld  he  is  ;  if  I  find  a  hole  in  his 
coat,  I  will  tell  him  my  mind.    [Drum  heard.]    Hark 

to  the  custom  of  giving  poisoned  figs  to  those  wlio  were 
the  objects  of  either  Spanish  or  Italian  revenge ;  to 
which  custom  there  are  numerous  allusions  in  our  old 
dramas.  In  the  quarto  copies  of  this  play  we  have  :— . 
'  The  fig  of  Spain  within  thy  jaw.'  And  afterwards : — 
'  The  fig  of  Spain  within  thy  bowels  and  thy  dirty  maw.' 

7  '  Very  good.'  In  the  quartos,  instead  of  these  two 
words,  we  have  : — 

'  Captain  Gower,  cannot  you  hear  it  lighten  and  thun 
der  ?' 

8  '  Such  and  such  a  sconce.^  Steevens  has  errone- 
ously explained  this,  'a  hasty,  rude,  inconsiderable 
kind  of  fortification.'  The  quotation  from  Sir  Thomas 
Smythe  only  described  some  particularly  imperfect 
sconces.  A  sconce  w^as  ablock-house  or  chief-fortresg, 
for  the  most  pan  round  in  fashion  ofa  head  ;  hence  the 
head  is  ludicrously  called  a  sconce  :  a  lantern  was  also 
called  a  sconce,  because  of  its  round  form. 

9  '  A  beard  of  the  general's  cut.'  Our  ancestors  were 
very  curious  in  the  fashion  of  their  beards ;  a  certain  cut 
was  appropriated  to  certain  professions  and  ranks. 
They  are  some  of  them  humourously  described  in  a 
ballad  in  The  Prince  D'Amour,  1660.  The  spade 
beard  and  the  stiletto  beard  appear  to  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  soldier. 

10  '  Such  slanders  of  the  age.'  Nothing  was  more 
common  than  such  huficap  pretending  braggarts  as  Pis- 
tol in  the  poet's  age  :  they  are  the  continual  subject  of 
satire  to  his  contemporaries.  To  the  reader  who  has 
any  acquaintance  with  our  early  writers  it  would  be  su- 
perfluous to  cite  instances.  Steevens  mentions  Basilico, 
m  Solyman  and  Per.seda,  as  likely  to  have  given  iha 
hint  of  Pistol's  character  to  Shakspeare, 
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vou,  the  kin?  is  coming ;  and  I  must  speak  with  him 
^om  the  priuge.' 

'  Enter  Kifio  Henrt,  Gloster,  ami  Soldiers. 
.  Flu.  Got  pless  your  majesty  ! 

IT.  Hen.  How  now,  Fluelleu  ?  earnest  thou  from 
the  bridge  1 

Flu.  Ay,  so  please  your  majesty.  The  duke  of 
Exeter  has  very  gallantly  maintained  the  pridge  : 
the  French  is  gone  off,  look  you ;  and  there  is  gal- 
lant and  most  prave  passages :  Marry,  th'alhver- 
sary  was  have  possession  of  the  pridge;  but  he  is 
enforced  to  retire,  and  the  duke  of  Exeter  is  master 
of  the  pridge  ;  I  can  tell  your  majesty,  the  duke  is 
a  prave  man. 

K.  Hen.  What  men  have  vou  lost,  Fluellen  ? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'athversary  hath  been 
very  great,  very  reasonable  great :  marry,  for  my 
part,  I  think  the  duke  hath  lost  never  a  man,  but 
one  that  is  like  to  be  executed  for  robbing  a  church, 
one  Bardolph,  if  your  majesty  know  the  man :  his 
face  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks,*  and  knobs,  and 
flames  of  fire  ;  and  his  lips  plows  at  his  nose,  and  it 
is  like  a  coal  of  fire,  sometimes  plue,  and  sometimes 
red  ;  but  his  nose  is  executed,  and  his  (ire's  out. 

K.  Hen.  We  would  have  ail  such  offenders  so 
cut  off: — and  we  give  express  charge,  that  in  our 
marches  through  the  country,  there  be  nothing  com- 
pelled from  the  villages,  notning  taken  but  paid  for  ; 
none  of  the  French  upbraided,  or  abused  in  disdain- 
ful language  ;  For  when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for 
a  kingdom,  the  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  win- 
ner. 

Tucket  sounds.     Enter  Montjoy. 

Mont.  You  know  me  by  my  habit.' 
'  K.  Hen.  Well  then,  I  know  thee ;  What  shall  I 
know  of  thee? 

Mont.  My  master's  mind. 

K.  Hen.  Unfold  it. 

Mont.  Thus  says  my  king :— Say  thou  to  Harry 
of  England,  Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but 
sleep  ;  Advantage  is  a  belter  soldier  than  rashness. 
Tell  him,  we  could  have  rebuked  him  at  Harfleur ; 
but  that  wo  thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury, 
till  it  were  full  ripe : — now  we  speak  upon  our 
cue,*  and  our  voice  is  imperial !  England  shall 
repent  his  follv,  see  his  weakness,  and  admire  our 
sufferance,  fiid  him,  therefore,  consider  of  his  ran- 
som ;  which  must  proportion  the  losses  we  have 
borne,  the  suhjecta  we  have  lost,  the  disgrace  we 
have  digested  :  which,  in  weight  to  re-answer,  his 
pettiness  would  bow  under.  For  our  losses,  his 
exchequer  is  too  poor  ;  for  the  effusion  of  our  blood, 
the  muster  of  his  kingdom  too  faint  a  number  ;  and 
for  our  disgrace,  his  own  person,  kneeling  at  our 
feet,  but  a  weak  and  worthless  satisfaction.  To  this 
add — defiance :  and  tell  him,  for  conclusion,  he 
hath  betrayed  his  followers,  whose  condemnation  is 
pronounced.  So  far  my  king  and  master  ;  so  much 
my  office. 


1  '  From  the  pridge.'  These  words  are  not  In  the 
quarto.  If  not  a  mistake  of  the  compositor,  who  may 
have  caught  them  from  the  king's  speech,  they  must 
mean  about  the  bridge,  or  concerning  it. 

3  '  His  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  tehelks,  and  knobs.' 
Whelks  are  not  stripes,  as  Mr.  Nares  interprets  the 
word  ;  but  pimples,  or  blotches  :  Papula.  '  A  pimple, 
a  tehelke  ;  Bourioii  ou  bubbe  qui  vient  en  face.'  Mr. 
Steevens  remarks  that  Chaucer's  Sompnour  may  have 
afforded  Shakspeare  a  hint  for  Bardolph's  face.  He 
also  had 

'  A  fire  red  cherubimes  face,' 
with    '  welkes  vf  hiie,'  and    '  knobbes   sluing   on   his 
cheekes.'— Can  J.  Taies,  v.  629. 

8  '  You  know  me  by  my  habit.'  That  Is,  by  his  he- 
rald's coat.  The  person  of  a  herald  being  inviolable 
was  .liHtinguished  by  a  richly  emblazoned  dress.  Mont- 
joie  is  the  title  of  the  Rra  king  at  arms  in  France,  as 
Garter  i.s  in  this  country 

4  i.  c.  in  our  turn.  Tnis  theatrical  phrase  has  been 
already  noticed. 

5  I.  e.  without  impediment,  EtDpecheHient,  Fr.  See 
Cotiprave's  Diaiuauy 


K.  Hen.  What  is  thy  name?  I  know  thy  quality. 

Mont.  Montjoy. 

if.  Hen.  Thou  dost  thy  office  fairly.    Turn  the« 
back. 
And  tell  thy  king, — I  do  not  seek  him  now  ; 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment :'  for,  to  say  the  sooth, 
(Though  'tis  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage,) 
My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled  ,• ,     ■  ' 
My  numbers  lessen'd ;  and  those  few  I  have, 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French  ; 
Who,  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 
I  thought,  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did   march  three  Frenchmen. — Yet,  forgive  me, 

God, 
That  1  do  brag  thus ! — this  your  air  of  France 
Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me  ;  I  must  repent. 
Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  master,  here  1  am ; 
My  ransom,  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk  ; 
My  army,  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard  ; 
Yet,  God  before,*  tell  him  we  will  come  on, 
Though  France  himself,  and  such  another  neigh- 

hour. 
Stand  in  our  way.    There's  for  thy  labour,  Montjoy. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  well  advise  himself: 
If  we  may  pa^s,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hinder'd. 
We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Discolour  :'  and  so,  Montjoy,  fare  you  well. 
The  sum  of  all  our  answer  is  but  this : 
Wu  would  not  seek  a  battle,  as  we  are  ; 
Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say,  we  will  not  shun  it ; 
So  tell  your  master. 

Mont.  I  shall  deliver  so.    Thanks  to  your  high- 
ness. [Exit  MoNTJbr. 

Glo.  I  hope  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now. 

K,  Hen.  We  are  ill  God's  hand,  brother,  not  in 
theirs. 
March  to  the  bridge  ;  it  now  draws  toward  night  :— 
Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp  ourselves  ; 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.  The  French  Camp,  near  Apincourt. 
Enter  the  Constable  of  France,  the  Lord  Ram- 
BUREs,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Dauphiti,  and 
others. 

Con.  Tut !  I  have-the  best  annoiur  of  the  world.— 
'Would,  it  were  day  ! 

OrL  You  have  an  excellent  armour  ;  but  let  my 
horse  have  his  due. 

Con,  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

OrL  Will  it  never  be  morning? 

Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high 
constable,  you  talk  of  horse  and  armour, — 

Orl.  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both,  as  any 
prince  in  the  world. 

Dau.  What  a  long  night  is  this! 1  will  not 

change  my  horse  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four 
pasterns.  Ca,  ha  !  He  bounds  from  the  earth,  as 
if  his  entrails  were  hairs ;"  le  cheval  volant,  the 
Pegasus,  qui  a  les  narines  de  feu  !  When  I  beslrido 
him,  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk :  he  trots  the  air ;  the 

6  God  before  was  then  used  for  God  being  my  guide. 

7  '  We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Discolour.' 

This  is  from  Holinshed.  <  My  desire  is,  that  none  of 
you  be  so  utiadtised  aa  to  be  the  occasion  that  I  in  my 
defence  shall  colour  and  make  red  t/our  latrny  ground 
with  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood.  When  he  had  thus 
answered  the  hcrauld  he  gave  him  a  great  rewarde,  and 
licenced  him  to  depart.'  It  was  always  customary  to 
give  a  reward,  or  largess,  to  the  herald,  whether  he 
brought  a  message  ofdcfiance  or  congratulation.  I  will 
jusit  ol)serve  by  the  way,  that  the  heralds  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  held  in  the  highe.st  esteem  formerly  ;  I  find 
ihcm,  in  a  very  curious  passage  of  Robert  Rolle's  Sjp*- 
culum  Vittr,  classed  with  all  the  other  infamous  iline. 
rant  professions,  as  cuunezaiu,  jugglers,  minstrel*, 
thieves,  and  hangmen. 

8  '  He  botnids  from  the  earth,  as  if  his  entrails  were 
hairs.'  Alluding  to  the  boiuiUiB(  of  tmuiiS'tMUl^  which 
were  stuffed  wiio  hair.  .  .    ,      c  ■«-. 
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earth  sings  when  he  touches  it ;  the  basest  born  of 
his  hoof  IS  more  musical  than  the  pipe  of  Hermes. 

Orl.  He's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

Deal.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a 
beast  for  Perseus  :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire ;'  and 
the  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  never  appear 
in  "him,  but  only  in  patient  stillness,  while  his  rider 
mounts  him  :  he  is,  indeed,  a  horse  \  and  all  other 
jades  you  may  call — beasts.^ 

Con.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  most  absolute  and 
excellent  horse. 

Dau.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys ;  his  neigh  is 
like  the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance 
enforces  homage. 

Orl.  No  more,  cousin. 

Dau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit,  that  cannot, 
Irom  the  rismg  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the 
lamb,  vary  deserved  praise  on  my  palfrey  :  it  is  a 
theme  as  fluent  as  the  sea  ;  turn  the  sands  into 
eloquent  tongues,  and  my  horse  is  argument  for 
them  all  :  'tis  a  subject  for  a  sovereign  to  reason 
on,  and  for  a  sovereign's  sovereign  to  ride  on  ;  and 
for  the  world  (familiar  to  us,  and  unknown,)  to  lay 
apart  their  particular  functions,  and  wonder  at  him. 
I  once  wrote  a  sonnet  in  his  praise,  and  began  thus  : 
fVonder  of  nature, — 

Orl.  I  have  heard  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's 
mistress. 

Dau.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  com- 
posed to  my  courser  ;  for  my  horse  is  my  mistress. 

Orl.  Your  mistress  bears  well. 

Dau.  Me  well  ;  which  is  the  prescript  praise  and 
perfection  of  a  good  and  particular  mistress. 

Con.  Mafoy!  the  other  day,  methought,  your 
mistress  shrewdly  shook  your  back. 

Dau.  So,  perhaps,  did  yours. 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Dau.  O  !  then,  belike,  she  was  old  and  gentle  ; 
and  you  rode  like  a  Kerne  of  Ireland,  your  French 
hose  off,  and  in  your  strait  trossers.-* 

Con.  You  have  good  judgment  in  horsemanship. 

Dau.  Be  warned  by  me  then  :  they  that  ride  so, 
and  ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs ;  I  held 
rather  have  my  horse  to  my  mistress. 

Con.  I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 

Dau.  I  tell  thee,  constable,  my  mistress  wears 
her  own  hair. 

Con.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that,  if 
I  had  a  sow  to  my  mistress. 

Dau.  J^.  chien  est  retourni  h  son  propre  vomisse- 
tnent,  et  la  truie  lav4e  au  bourbier  :*  thou  makest 
use  of  any  thing. 

Con.  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress ; 
or  any  such  proverb,  so  little  kin  to  the  purpose. 

Ram.  My  lord  constable,  the  armour,  tliat  1 
saw  in  your  tent  to-night,  are  those  stars,  or  suns, 
upon  it  ? 

Con.  Stars,  my  lord. 

Dau.  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  I  hope. 

Con.  And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want. 


1  'He  is  pure  air  and  fire.'  Thus  Cleopatra,  speak- 
ing of  herself : — 

'  1  am  air  aru\  Jire  ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life.' 

2  '  He  is,  indeed,  a  horse ;  and  all  other  jades  you 
may  call — beasts.^  There  has  been  much  foolish  con- 
tention about  this  passage  ;  the  sense  of  which  is  plain 
enough.  I  have  elsewhere  observed  that  jade  is  not 
always  used  for  a  tired  or  contemptible  hnrse.  The 
Dauphin  means  '  that  his  charger  is  indeed  a  horse, 
and  alone  wonhy  of  that  name  ;  all  others  may  be  called 
beasts  in  comparison  of  him.'  Beast  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  the  IjMm  jumentum,  contemptuously  to  signify 
an  animal  only  fit  for  the  cart  or  packsaddle. 

3  '  Like  4  Kerne  of  Ireland,  your  French  hose  off, 
and  in  your  strait  trossers.'  This  expression  is  here 
merely  figurative,  as  Theobald  long  since  observed,  for 
femoribu's  denudatis.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Irish 
trossers,  or  trowscrs,  were  anciently  the  direct  contrary 
to  the  modern  garments  of  that  name.  '  Their  trotcses, 
commonly  spelt  trossers,  were  long  pantaloons  exactly 
fitted  to  the  shape.'  Bulwer,  in  his  Pedigree  of  the  Eng- 
lish Gallant,  1653,  says,  '  Now  our  hose  are  made  so 
close  to  our  breeches  that,  like  the  Irish  trossers,  they 
too  manifestly  discover  th«  dimcodioas  of  vvery  nan,' — 


Dau,  That  may  be,  for  you  bear  a  many  super 
fluously !  and  'twere  more  honour,  some  were  away 

Con.  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  praises ; 
who  would  trot  as  well,  were  some  of  your  brags 
dismounted. 

Dau.  'Would,  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  bis 
desert .'  Will  it  never  be  day?  I  will  trot  to-morrow 
a  mile,  and  my  way  shall  be  paved  with  English 
faces. 

Con.  I  will  not  say  so,  for  fear  I  should  be  faced 
out  of  nvy  way  :  But  I  would  it  were  morning,  for 
I  would  fain  be  about  the  ears  of  the  English. 

Ram.  Who  will  go  to  hazard  with  me  for  twenty 
English  prisoners  ? 

Con.  You  must  first  go  yourself  to  hazard,  ere 
you  have  them. 

Dau.  'Tis  midnight,  I'll  go  arm  myself.       [Exit. 

Orl.  The  Dauphm  longs  for  mornmg. 

Ram.  He  longs  to  eat  the  English. 

Con.   I  think,  he  will  eat  all  he  kills.  '*' 

Orl.  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he's  a  gal-' 
lant  prince. 

Con.  Swear  by  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread  out 
the  oath. 

Orl.  He  is,  simply,  the  most  active  gentleman 
of  France. 

Con.  Doing  is  activity :  and  he  will  still  be  doing. 

Orl.  He  never  did  harm,  that  I  heard  of. 

Con.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow ;  he  will  keep 
that  good  name  still. 

OH.  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Con.  I  was  told  that,  by  one  that  knows  him 
better  than  you. 

Orl.  What's  he  ? 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself;  and  he  said, 
he  cared  not  who  knew  it. 

Orl.  He  needs  not,  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in  him. 

Con.  By  my  faith,  sir,  but  it  is  ;  never  any  body 
saw  it,  but  his  lackey  :  'tis  a  hooded  valour  ;  and,' 
when  it  appears,  it  will  bate.' 

Orl.  Ill  will  never  said  well. 

Con.  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with — There  is  flat- 
tery in  friendship. 

Orl.  And  I  will  take  up  that  with — Give  the  devil 
his  due. 

Con.  Well  placed  ;  there  stands  your  friend  for 
the  devil :  have  at  the  very  eye  of  that  proverb,  with 
— a  pox  of  the  devil. 

Orl.  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much 
— a  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

Con.  You  have  shot  over. 

Orl,  'Tis  not  the  first  time  you  were  overshot. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  high  constable,  the  English  he 
within  fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tent, 

Con.  Who  hath  measured  the  ground  't 

Mess.  The  Lord  Grandpre. 

Con.  A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman. — 
'Would,  it  were  day  I" — Alas,  poor  Harry  of  Eng- 
land ! — He  longs  not  for  the  dawning,  as  we  do. 


I  will  add  that  Spenser  says  Chaucer's  description  of 
Sir  Thopas  gives  '  the  very  manner  and  fashion  of  the 
Irish  horseman, — in  his  long  hose,  his  riding  shoes  of 
costly  cordwaine,  his  hacqueton,  and  his  habergeon,' 
&.€..— Stale  of  Ireland,  p.  115;  Ed.  Dublin,  1S09. 

4  It  has  been  remarked  that  Shakspeare  was  habitu- 
ally  conversant  with  his  bible:  we  have  here  a  strong 
presumptive  proof  that  he  read  it,  at  least  occasionally, 
in  French.  This  passase  will  be  found  almost  literally 
in  the  Geneva  Bible,  153S.     2  Peter  ii.  22. 

5  '  'Tis  a  hooded  valour  ;  and,  when  it  appears,  it  wiU 
bate.'  This  poor  pun  depends  upon  the  equivocal  use 
of  bate.  When  a  hawk  is  unhooded,  her  first  action  is 
to  bate  (i.  e.  beat  her  wings,  or  flutter.)  The  hawk 
wants  no  courage,  but  invariably  bates  upon  the  remo- 
val of  her  hood.  The  Constable  would  insinuate  by  his 
double  entendre  that  the  Dauphin's  courage,  when  it 
appears  (1.  e.  when  he  prepares  for  encounter,)  will 
bate ;  i.  e.  soon  diminish  or  evaporate. 

6  Instead  of  this  and  the  succeeding  speeches,  ihii 
quartos  conclude  this  scene  with  a  couplet: — 

' Come,  come  away  ; 

The  sun  is  high,  and  we  wear  out  the  day » 
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OrL  What  a  wretched  and  peevish'  fellow  is  this 
king  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brained  fol- 
lowers so  far  out  of  his  Knowledge  ! 

Con.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension,  they 
would  run  away. 

OrL  That  they  lack  ;  for  if  their  heaas  had  any 
intellectual  armour,  they  could  never  wear  such 
heavy  head-pieces. 

Ram.  That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant 
creatures ;  their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage. 

Orl.  Foolish  curs !  that  run  winking  into  me 
mouth  of  a  Russian  bear,  and  have  their  heads 
crushed  like  rotlen  apples  :  You  may  as  well  say, — 
that's  a  valiant  flea,  tnat  dare  eat  nis  breakfsist  on 
iie  lip  of  a  lion. 

Con.  Just,  just ;  and  the  men  do  sympathise  with 
>.he  mastiffs,  m  robustious  and  rough  coming  on, 
leaving  their  wits  with  their  wives  ;  and  then  give 
them  great  meals  of  beef,  and  iron  and  steel,  taey 
will  eat  like  wolves,  and  fight  like  devils, 

Orl.  Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out  of 
beef 

Coju  Then  we  shall  find  to-morrow — they  have 
only  stomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight.  Now  is  it 
time  to  arm  :   Come,  shall  we  about  it? 

OrL  It  is  now  two  o'clock :  but,  let  me  see, — 
by  ten. 
We  shall  have  each  a  hundred  Englishmen. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

Enter  Chorcs. 

Char.  Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time. 
When  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark, 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe,* 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 
,™  night, 

The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds,* 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch:* 
Fire  answers  tire  ;  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd'  face  : 
Bteed  threatens  steed  in  high  and  boastful  neighs, 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear  ;  and  from  the  tents. 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up,* 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll, 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  rooming  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul, 


I  Peevish,  i.  e.  rooiish. 

a  '  Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe.'  Warbur- 
ton  says  universe  for  horizon.  Upon  which  Johnson 
remarks : — '  The  universe,  itiii9  0rii;iiial  sense,  no  more 
means  this  globe  singly  than  the  circuit  of  the  horizon ; 
but  however  lar^e  in  its  philosophical  sense,  it  may  be 
poetically  used  for  as  much  of  the  world  as  falls  tmder 
observation.' 

3  *  The  hum  of  either  army  slilli/  sounds.'  This  ex- 
pression applied  to  sound  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakspeare  : 
we  have  '  a  still  small  voice'  in  the  sacred  writings,  and 
Florio's  Dictionary  in  the  word  sussura,  has  '  a  buz- 
zing, a  murmuring,  a  charming,  a  humming,  a  soft, 
gentle,  still  noise,  as  of  running  water  falling  with  a 
gentle  stream,  or  as  trees  make  with  the  wind,  See.'  It 
is  the  '  murmure  tacito'  of  Ovid. 

4  'The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch.'  Ho- 
linshed  says  that  the  distance  between  the  two  armies 
was  but  two  hundred  and  fiity  paces :  and  again,  '  at 
their  coming  into  the  village,  fires  were  made  (by  the 
English)  to  give  light  on  every  side,  as  there  were  like- 
wise by  the  French  hoste.' 

5  It  has  been  said  that  the  distant  visage^i  of  the  sol- 
diers would  appear  of  an  umber  colour  when  beheld 
through  the  liglit  of  midnight  fires.  I  8us|)ect  that  no- 
thing more  is  meant  than  '  shadow'd  face.'  The  epithet 
'palj/  ttames'  is  against  the  other  interpretation.  Um- 
bre  (or  shadow  is  common  in  our  elder  writers. 

6  '  The  a-iRuurers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up.' 

This  does  not  solely  refrr  to  the  riveting  the  plaie  ar- 
mour before  it  was  put  on,  out  as  to  part  when  it  was 
on.    The  lop  of  the  cuirass  had  a  little  projecting  bit  of 


The  confident  and  over-lusty*  French 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice  ; 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  dotn  limp 
So  tediously  away.     The  poor  condemned  Englisht 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  ana  inly  ruimnate 
The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gestures  sad. 
Investing  lank-lean  cheeks,'  and  wai^wom  coats, 
Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.     O,  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band. 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent, 
Ijet  him  cry — Praise  and  glory  on  his  head  ! 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host ; 
Bids  them  good  morrow,  with  a  modest  smile  ; 
And  calls  them — brothers,  friends,  and  coimtrymeiw 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note. 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him  : 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night ; 
But  freshly  looks,  and  over-bears  attaint. 
With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  majesty ; 
That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  fl'om  his  looks 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun. 
His  liheral  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 
Thawing  cold  fear.     Then,  mean  and  gentle  all. 
Behold,  as  may  un worthiness  define, 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night : 
And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly : 
Where  (O  for  pity  ! )  we  shall  much  disgrace-^ 
Witli  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils. 
Right  ill-dispos'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous, — 
The  name  of  A^incourt:  Yet,  sit  and  see  ; 
Minding^  true  things,  by  what  their  mockeries  be. 

[ExiL 

SCENE   I.      The  English   Camp  at  Agincourt. 
Enter  Kino  Henby,  Bedford,  and  Gloster. 

JC.  Hen.  Gloster,  'tis  true,  that  we  are  in  great 
danger ; 
The  greater  therefore  should  our  courage  be. — 
Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford. — God  Almighty ! 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evd. 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out ; 
For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers. 
Which  is  both  healthful,  and  good  husbandry : 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences, 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing. 
That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end."* 


iron  that  passed  through  a  hole  pierced  through  the  bot 
torn  of  the  casque.  When  both  were  put  on,  the  smith 
or  armourer  presented  himself,  with  his  riveuing  ham- 
mer, lo  close  the  rivet  up  ;  so  that  the  party's  head 
should  remain  steady,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  any 
blow  that  might  be  given  on  the  cuirass  or  helmeL  This 
custom  prevailed  more  particularly  in  tournaments. 
See  Varietes  Uistoriques,  1752,  I3mo.  torn.  ii.  p.  73. 
Douce. 

7  '  The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 

Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice.' 
Over-lusty,  i.  e.  over-saucy.  Thus  in  North's  Plu- 
tarch : — '  Cassius's  soldiers  did  shewe  themselves  verie 
stubborn  and  lustie  in  the  camp.'  This  is  Steevens's 
explanation ;  the  word  lusty,  however,  was  synonymous 
with  lively.  '  To  be  lively  or  lustie,  to  be  m  his  force 
or  strength,  Vigeo.'  It  is  also  meant  '  in  good  plight, 
jolly.'  By  'Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice  j'  is 
meant  '  do  play  them  away,  or  play  for  them  at  dice.' 
The  circumstance  is  from  Hulinshed. 

8  '  .  their  gestures  sad. 
Investing  lank-leait  cheeks.* 

Thus  Sidney,  in  Asirophel,  sonx  3,  baa : — 

'  Anger  invests  the  face  with  a  lovely  grace.* 

9  '  Minding  true  things.'  To  mind  is  the  same  as  M 
call  to  remembrance.  Thus  Baret :— *  I  minde  this  mat- 
ter, and  thinke  still  that  it  is  before  my  eyas ;  in  oculis 
animoque  versatur  mihi  haic  res.' 

10  '  That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end.'  Ma- 
lone  took  this  for  an  abbreviation  of  address  us,  and 
printed  i(  thus,  'dress  us.  Sieevens  very  reasonably 
doubted  the  propriety  of  the  elision,  but  woiild  take  drsM 
in  its  ordinary  acceptation.  '  To  arts*  is  to  mak*  read)/- 
to  prepare.    Faro,  Lat.' 
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Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed, 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 

Enter  Ekpingham.' 
Good  morrow,  old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham : 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  France. 

Erp.  Not  so,  my  liege  j   this  lodging  likes   me 
better, 
Smce  I  may  say — now  lie  I  like  a  king. 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  good  for  men  to  love  their  present 
pains, 
Upon  example  ;  so  the  spirit  is  eased  ; 
And,  when  the  mind  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt. 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity.'^ 
Lend  me  thy  cloak,  Sir  Thomas. — Brothers  both, 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 
Do  my  good  morrow  to  them  ;  and,  anon. 
Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

Glo.  We  shall,  my  liege. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Bedford. 

■Erp.  Shall  I  attend  your  grace  ? 

E.  Hen.  No,  my  good  knight ; 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England  : 
I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  awhile. 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company. 

Erp.  The  Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee,  noble  Harry ! 
[Exit  Erpingham. 

E.  Hen.  God-a-mercy,  old  heart !  thou  speakesl 
cheerfully. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Pist.  Qui  va  la? 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

Fiat.  Discuss  unto  me  ;  Art  thou  officer  ; 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

Put.  Trailest  thou  the  puissant  pike  ? 

K.  Hen,  Even  so  :  What  are  you  ? 

Pist.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  are  a  better  than  the  king. 

Pist.  The  king's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp'  of  fame  ; 
Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant : 
I  kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  my  heart-strings 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.     What'sthy  name  ? 

K.  Hen.  Harry  le  Roy. 

Pist.   Le  Roy !    a  Cornish  name ;  art  thou   of 
Cornish  crew  ? 

K.  Hen.  No,  I  am  a  Welshman. 

Pist.  Knowcst  thou  Fluellen. 

K.  Hen.  Yes. 

Pist.  Tell  him,  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate. 
Upon  Saint  Davy's  day. 

K.  Hen.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your 
cap  that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours. 

Pist.  Art  thou  his  friend  ? 

K.  Hen.  And  his  kinsman  too. 

Pist.  The^^o  for  thee  then  ! 

K.  Hen.  I  thank  you  :   God  be  with  you  ! 

Pist.  My  name  is  Pistol  called.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  It  sorts*  well  with  your  fierceness. 
Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower,  severally. 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen  ! 

Flu.  So  !  in  the  name  of  Cheshu  Christ,  speak 
lower.  It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  universal 
'orld,  when  the  true  and  auncient  prerogatifes  and 
laws  of  the  wars  is  not  kept :  if  you  would  take  the 
pains  but  to  examine  the  wars  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
you  shall  find,  I  warrant  you,  that  there  is  no  tiddle 
taddle,   or  piddle   paddle,   in   Pompey's   camp  ;    I 


1  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  came  over  with  Boling- 
broke  from  Bretagne,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
to  receive  King  Richard's  abdication.  He  was  at  this 
time  warden  of  Dover  Castle,  and  his  arms  are  still 
visible  on  the  side  nfthe  Roman  Pharos. 

2  '  With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity.'  The  allu- 
mon  is  to  the  casting  of  the  slough  or  skin  of  the  snake 
annually,  by  which  act  he  is  supposed  to  regain  new 

^vigour  uid  iteeh  youth.    Legerity  ia  lighineso  nimble- 


I  warrant  you,  you  shall  find  the  ceremonies  of  the 
wars,  and  the  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and 
the  sobriety  of  it,  and  the  modesty  of  it,  to  be  other- 
wise. 

Gow,  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud  ;  you  heard  him 
all  night. 

Flu.  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a 
prating  coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we 
should  also,  look  you,  be  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a 
prating  coxcomb  ;  in  your  own  conscience  now  ? 

Gow.  I  will  speak  lower. 

Flu.  I  pray  you,  and  beseech  you,  that  you  will. 
[Exeunt  Gower  and  Fluellen. 

K.  Hen.  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  fashion, 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welshman. 

Enter  Bates,  Court,  and  Williams. 

Court.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the  morn- 
ing which  breaks  yondes  ? 

Boies.  I  think  it  be  :  but  we  have  no  great  cause 
to  desire  the  approach  of  day. 

fViU.  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
but,  I  think,  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it. — Who 
goes  there  ? 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

Will.  Under  what  captain  serve  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Under  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

Will.  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  most  kind 
gentleman  :  1  pray  you,  what  thinks  he  of  our  estate? 

K.  Hen.  Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  that 
look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide. 

Bales.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king? 

K.  Hen.  No  ;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should.  For, 
though  I  speak  it  to  you,  I  think,  the  king  is  but  a 
man,  as  I  am  :  the  violet  smells  to  him,  as  it  doth 
to  me  ;  the  element  shows  to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me ; 
all  his  senses  have  but  human  conditions  : '  his  cere- 
monies laid  by,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a 
man  ;  and  though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted 
than  ours,  yet,  when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the 
like  wing  ;^  therefore  when  he  sees  reason  of  fears, 
as  we  do,  his  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  same 
relish  as  ours  are  ;  Yet,  in  reason,  no  man  should 
possess  him  with  any  appearance  of  fear,  lest  he, 
by  showing  it,  should  dishearten  his  army. 

Bates.  He  may  show  what  outward  courage  he 
will :  but,  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  'tis,  he  could 
wish  himself  in  the  Thames  up  to  the  neck  ;  and  so 
I  would  he  were,  and  I  by  him,  at  all  adventures, 
so  we  were  quit  here. 

K.  Hen.  By  my  troth,  I  will  speak  my  conscience 
of  the  king  ;  1  think,  he  would  not  wish  himself  any 
where  but  where  he  is. 

Bates.  Then,  would  he  were  here  alone  ;  so  should 
he  be  sure  to  be  ransomed,  and  a  many  poor  men's 
lives  saved. 

K.  Hen.  I  dare  say,  you  love  him  not  so  ill,  to 
wish  him  here  alone  ;  howsoever  you  speak  this,  to 
feel  other  men's  minds  :  Methinks,  I  could  not  die 
any  where  so  contented,  as  in  the  king's  company  ; 
his  cause  bein"  just,  and  his  quarrel  honourable. 

Will.  Tliat's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seek  after ; 
for  we  know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the  king's 
subjects  ;  if  his  cause  be  wrong,  our  obedience  to 
the  king  wipes  the  crime  of  it  out  of  us. 

Will.  But,  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the  king 
himself  hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make  ;  when  all 
those  legs,  and  arms,  and  heads,  chopped  off  in  a 
battle,  shall  join  together  at  the  latter  day,  and  cry 
all — We  died  at  such  a  place  ;  some,  swearing  ; 
some,  crying  for  a  surgeon  ;  some,  upon  their  wives 
left  poor  behind  them ;   some,  upon  the  debts  they 


8  '  An  imp  of  fame.'  See  Second  Part  of  King  Henry 
IV.  Act  V.  Sc.  5. 

4  i.  e.  agrees,  accords. 

6  i.  e.  but  human  qualities. 

6  '  —  though  his  affections  are  higher  mounted  than 
ours,  when  they  sroop,  they  stoop  with  like  wing.'  This 
passage  alludes  to  the  ancient  sport  of  falconry.  When 
the  hawk,  after  soaring  aloft,  or  mounting  high,  de- 
scended in  its  flight,  it  was  said  to  stoop 
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Act  IV 


©we  ;  some,  upon  their  children  rawly*  left.  I  am 
afeard  there  are  few  die  well,  that  die  in  hatOe  ;  for 
how  can  they  charitably  dispose  of  any  thing,  when 
blood  is  their  argument?  Now,  if  these  men  Jo  not 
die  well,  it  will  be  a  black  matter  for  the  king  ihat 
led  them  to  it ;  whom  to  disobey  were  against  all 
proportion  of  subjection. 

K.  Hen,  So,  if  a  son,  that  is  by  his  father  sent 
about  merchandise,  do  sinfully  miscarry  upon  the 
sea,  the  imputation  of  his  wickedness,  by  your  rule, 
should  be  imposed  upon  his  father  that  sent  him  :  or 
if  a  servant,  under  his  master's  command,  transport- 
ing a  sum  of  money,  be  assailed  by  robbers,  and  die 
m  many  irreconciled  iniquities,  you  may  call  the 
business  of  the  master  the  author  of  the  servant's 
damnation: — But  this  is  not  so:  the  king  is  not 
bound  to  answer  the  particular  endings  of  his  sol- 
diers, the  father  of  his  son,  nor  the  master  of  his 
servant ;  for  they  purpose  not  their  death,  when  they 
Durpose  their  services.  Besides,  there  is  no  king, 
te  his  cause  never  so  spotless,  if  it  come  to  the 
arbitrement  of  swords,  can  try  it  out  with  all  un- 
spotted soldiers.  Some,  peradventure,  have  on  them 
the  guilt  of  premeditated  and  contrived  murder  ; 
some,  of  beguiling  virgins  with  the  broken  seals  of 
perjury  ;'  some,  making  the  wars  their  bulwark,  that 
nave  before  gored  the  gentle  bosom  of  peace  with 
pillage  and"  robbery.  Now,  if  these  men  have  de- 
feated the  law,  and  outrun  native  punishment,' 
though  they  can  outstrip  men,  they  have  no  wings 
to  fly  from  God :  war  is  his  beadle,  war  is  his  ven- 

feance  ;  so  that  here  men  are  punished,  for  before- 
reach  of  tlie  king's  laws,  in  now  the  king's  quarrel : 
where  they  feared  the  death,  they  have  borne  life 
away  ;  and  where  they  would  be  safe,  they  perish  : 
Then  if  they  die  unprovided,  no  more  is  the  king 
guilty  of  their  damnation,  than  he  was  before  guilty 
of  those  impieties  for  the  which  they  are  now  visited. 
Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's  ;*  but  every  sub- 
iect's  soul  is  his  own.  Therefore  should  every  sol- 
dier in  the  wars  do  as  every  sick  man  in  his  bed, 
wash  every  mote  out  of  his  conscience  :  and  dying 
so,  death  is  to  him  advantage  ;  or  not  dying,  the 
time  was  blessedly  lost,  wherein  such  preparation 
was  gained  :  and,  in  him  that  escapes,  it  were  not 
sin  to  think,  that  making  God  so  free  an  ofTcr,  he  let 
him  outlive  that  day  to  see  his  greatness,  and  to  teach 
others  how  they  should  prepare. 

Will.  Tis  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill 
is  imon  his  own  head,  the  king  is  not  to  answer  for  it. 

Ratm.  I  do  not  desire  he  should  answer  for  me  ; 
and  yet  I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 

K.  Hen.  I  myself  heard  the  kmg  say,  he  would 
not  be  ransomed. 

IViU,  Ay,  he  said  so,  to  make  us  fight  cheerfully  : 
but.  when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be  ransomed, 
UM  we  ne'er  the  wiser. 

K.  Hen.  If  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never  trust  his 
word  after. 

Wm.  'Masis,  you'll  pay*  him  th^n!  That's  a 
perilous  shot  out  of  an  elaer  gun,*  that  a  poor  and 
private  displeasure  can  do  against  a  monarch  !  you 
may  as  well  go  about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice,  with 
fanning  in  his  face  with  a  peacock's  feather.  You'll 
a^ver  trust  his  word  after !  come,  'tis  a  foolish 
saying. 


1  !.  e.  their  children  left  immaturely,  left  young  and 
kelpless. 

2  '  —  beguiliiiR  virgins  with  the  broken  seals  of  per- 
jury.' Thus  in  the  song  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
act  of  Measure  for  Measure  : — 

'  That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn- 
Seals  nf  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain.' 
S  t.  e.  the  punishment  they  are  bom  tn. 

4  '  Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's.'  This  is  a  very 
just  distinrtion,  and  the  whole  argument  is  well  followed 
and  pro|)crIy  concluded. — Jo/inton. 

5  7b  pay  here  signifies  to  bring  to  account,  to  punish. 

6  '  That's  a  perilous  shot  out  of  an  el  Jcr  gun.'  In  the 
quarto  the  thought  is  more  opened — //  >«  a  great  tii*- 
ptrasnre  thai  an  elder  gun  ran  do  againat  a  eattnon, 
or  a  subject  against  a  monarch. 

1  '  Too  -Qund '  is  loo  rough,  too  uncereraoniow. 


HT.  Hen.  Your  reproof  is  something  too  rooiMl ;' 
I  should  be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  eoB- 
venient. 

IViIl.  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you  live. 

A".  Hm.  I  embrace  it. 

IVilt.  How  shall  I  know  thee  again? 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will 
wear  it  in  my  bonnet :  then,  if  ever  thou  darest 
acknowledge  it,  I  will  make  it  ray  quarrel. 

(ViU.  Here's  my  glove,  give  me  another  of  thine. 

K.  Hen.  There. 

yVill.  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap :  if  ever 
thou  come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-morrow,  Thu  is 
my  glove,  by  this  hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box  on 
the  ear. 

K".  Hen,  If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 

WW.  Thou  darest  as  well  be  hanged. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take  thee  in 
the  king's  company. 

IVUl.  Keep  thy  word  ;  fare  thee  well. 

Bates.  Be  friends,  you  English  fools,  be  friends  : 
we  have  French  quarrels  enough,  if  you  could  tell 
how  to  reckon. 

K.  Hen,    Indeed,   the  French  may  lay  twenty 
French  crowns  to  one,  they  will  beat  us  ;  for  they 
bear  them  on  their  shoulders :   But  it  is  no  English 
treason  to  cut  French  crowns  ;  and,  to-morrow,  the 
king  himself  will  be  a  clipper.         [£xeuHt  Soldiers. 
Upon  the  king  !*  let  us  our  lives,  our  souls. 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  children,  and 
Our  sins,  lav  on  the  king  ; — we  must  bear  alL 
O  hard  condition  !  twin-bom  with  greatness. 
Subjected  to  the  breath  of  every  fool. 
Whose  sense  no  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wringing  - 
What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neglect. 
That  private  men  enjoy  ? 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too, 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ? 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  sufTer'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worshippers  7 
What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings  in  ? 

0  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  ! 
What  is  thy  soul  of  adoration  ?' 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form. 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 

Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  fear'd, 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'si  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet. 

But  poison'd  flattery  .'  O,  be  sick,  great  greatness, 

And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure  ! 

Think'st  thou,  the  fiery'ferer  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  i* 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  7 

Canst  thou,  when  thou  command'st  the  beggar*! 

knee. 

Command  the  health  of  itT  No,  thou  proud  drea■^ 
That  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repuee : 

1  am  a  king,  that  find  thee  ;  and  I  know, 
'Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball^ 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 
The  inter-tissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl. 
The  farced"*  title  running  'fore  the  king. 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shor&of  this  world. 


.1 


8  '  Upon  the  king.'  There  is  tomeihing  verv  striking 
and  solemn  in  the  soliloquy  into  which  tlie  klris  breaks 
immediately  as  soon  as  he  is  left  alone.  Soin;;hiiig  liks 
this  every  breast  has  fell.  Reflection  and  seriousness 
rush  upon  the  mind  upon  the  separation  of  gay  comptmy 
and  especiallv  after  forced  and  unwilling 'm'errimenL— 
JohnA-on.  This  beautiful  speech  was  added  after  tks 
first  edition. 

9  '  What  is  My  soul  of  adoration  .''  This  is  the  read* 
ing  of  the  old  copy,  which  Malone  changed  to : — 

*  What  is  the  soni  of  adoration  ." 
I  think  erroneously.  The  prewnt  reading  is  snfficlentiy 
intellicible,  '  O  ceremony,  show  me  what  value  thou  art 
of.'  What  is  thy  soul  or  esu'-nce  of  external  worship  or 
adoration.'  Jirt  Oiou^^  ttc.  If  Malone's  reading  is  adop<. 
ed,  it  would  be  nerossary  to  read  '.4n»  /Aey,»  8tc.  be- 
cause cercmonv  and  adnrntion  ar<^  then  lx>th  personified 
10  Fnrrert  is  stuflrcd^ThiNuraiJ  puffy  tkles  wUk  which 
a  kinx's  nam*  it  isCrOTvaed. 
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No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony, 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical, 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave ; 
Who,  with  a  body  fill'd,  and  vacant  mind, 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread ; ' 
Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell ; 
But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set. 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  ail  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium ;   next  day,  after  dawn, 
Doth  rise,  and  help  Hyperion*  to  his  horse  j 
And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 
With  profitable  labour,  to  his  grave  : 
And,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch, 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep, 
Had  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 
'J'he  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace, 
Enjoys  it ;   but  in  gross  brain  little  wots. 
What  watch  the  kmg  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace. 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages.' 
Enter  Erpingham. 

Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your  ab- 
sence. 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K.  Hen.  Good  old  knight, 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent : 
I'll  be  before  thee. 

Erp.  I  shall  do't,  my  lord.      [Esiil. 

K.  Hen.  O  God  of  battles !  steel   my  soldiers' 
hearts ! 
Possess  them  not  with  fear  :   take  from  them  now" 
The  sense  of  reckoning  of  the  opposed  numbers  : 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  not  to-day,  O  Lord  ! 

0  not  to-day  !   Think  not  upon  the  fault 
Mv  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown ! 

1  Richard's  body  have  interred  new  ; 

And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  contrite  tears, 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 
Who  twice  a  day  their  wither'd  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood ;   and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,'  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul.     More  will  I  do  : 
Though  all  that  I  can  do,  is  nothing  worth  ; 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 
Imploring  pardon. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  My  liege ! 

K.  Hen.  My  brother  Gloster's  voice  ? — Ay  ; 

I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  thee : — 
The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things  stay  for  the. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  IT.     TAe French  Camp.     £'n/er Dauphin, 
Orleans,  Rambures,  and  others. 

Orl.  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armour  ;   up,  my  lords. 

1  '  —  cramm'd   with  distressful  bread.'      However 

■  oddly  this  may  sound  to  modern  ears,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  to  our  ancestors.  Distressful  bread 
is  the  bread  or  food  of  poverty  ;  Mensa  angusta.  John- 
son observes  that  these  lines  are  exquisitely  pleasing. 
'  To  sweat  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,'  and  '  to  sleep  in  Ely- 
sium,' are  expressions  very  poetical. 

2  Apollo.     See  Hamlet,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

3  He  little  knows  at  the  expense  of  how  much  royal 
viailance  that  peace,  which  brings  most  advantage  to 
the  peasant,  is  maintained.     To  advantage  is  a  verb 

■  used  by  Shakspeare  in  other  places.  It  was  formerly  in 
general  use. 

4  The  late  editions  exhibit  the  passage  thus : — 
' take  from  them  now 

The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  the  opposed  numbers 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  ! — Not  to-day,  O  Lord, 
O  not  to-day,  think  not  upon,'  &c. 

5  '  Two  chantries.'  One  of  these  was  for  Carthusian 
monks,  and  was  called  Bethlehem  ;  the  other  was  for 
religious  men  and  women  of  the  order  of  Saint  Bridget, 
and  was  named  Sion.  They  were  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  Thames,  and  adjoined  the  royal  manor  of  Sheen, 
now  called  Richmond. 

6  Vfa,  an  exclamation  of  encouragement,  on,  away  ; 
of  Italian  origin. 

7  '  That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes. 
And  douht  them  with  superfluous  courage.' 

This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio  which  Malone  has  alter- 
ed to  dm:it,  T.  e.  do  imt  in  provincial  language.  It  ap- 
^»r*  ii'lae  Lhtit  sbore  i«>  no  r«asor.  for  the  substitution. 


Dau.  Montez  a  cheval : — My  horse  1  valet  !  lac- 
quay  ?  ha ! 
Orl.  O  brave  spirit ! 
Dau.    Via  .'" — les  eaux  et  la  terre 

Orl.  Rien  puis  ?  Pair  et  lefeu 

Dau.   Ciel  I  cousin  Orleans. 

Enter  Constable. 
Now,  my  lord  Constable. 

Con.  Hark,   how  our  steeds  for  present  service 
neigh. 

Dau.  Mount  thera,    and  make  incision  in  their 
hides ; 
That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes. 
And  doubt'  them  with  superfluous  courage  :  Ha  ! 

Ram.    What,    will    vou    have    them   weep   our 
horses'  blood  ? 
How  shall  we  then  behold  their  natural  tears  ? 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  English  are  embattled,  you  French 
peers. 

Con.  To  horse,  you  gallant  princes  !  straight  to 
horse  ! 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band, 
And  your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands  ; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins, 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-ax  a  stain, 
That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-day  draw  out. 
And  sheath  for  lack  of  sport :  let  us  but  blow  on  them, 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o'erturn  them. 
'Tis  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords. 
That  our  superfluous  lackeys,  and  our  peasants,— 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle,' — were  enouch 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding'  foe  ;  ° 
Though  we,  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by 
Took  stand  for  idle  speculation  : 
Bui  that,  our  honours  must  not.    What's  to  say  ? 
A  very  little  little  let  us  do, 
And  all  is  done.     Then  let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket-sonuance,'"  and  the  note  to  mount: 
For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field, 
That  England  shall  couch  down  in  fear,  and  yield. 

Enter  Grandpke. 
Grand,.  Why  do  you  stay  so  long,  my  lords  of 
France  ? 
Yon  island  carrions,"  desperate  of  their  bones, 
Ill-favour'dly  become  the  morning  field  : 
Their  ragged  curtains' ^  poorly  are  let  loose. 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'd  host. 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 


3  'About  our  squares  of  battle.'  Thus  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  : — 

' no  practice  had 

In  the  brave  squares  of  battle.' 
9  '  A  hilding  foe'  is  a  paltry,  cowardly,  base  foe. 
Thus  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  the  French  lords 
call  Bertram  'a hilding.' 

10  'The  tucket  sonuance,'  &c.  He  uses  the  terms  of 
the  field  asif  they  were  going  out  only  to  chase  for  sport. 
To  dare  the  field  is  a  phrase  in  falconry.  Birds  are 
dared  when  by  the  falcon  in  the  air  they  are  terrified 
from  rising  so  as  to  be  taken  by  hand.  Such  an  easy 
capture  the  lords  expected  to  make  of  the  English.  The 
tucicet-sonuance  was  a  flourish  on  the  trumpet  as  a  sig. 
nal  to  prepare  to  march.  The  phrase  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  toccata,  a  prelude  or  flourish,  and  suonanza, 
a  sound,  a  resounding.  Thus  in  the  Devil's  Law  Caae,^ 
1623,  two  tuckets  by  two  several  trumpets. 

11  'Yon  island  carrions.'  The  description  ef  the 
English  is  founded  on  Holinshed's  melancholy  account, 
speaking  of  the  march  from  Harfleur  to  Agiiicourt  :— 
'  The  Englishmen  were  brought  into  great  misery  in 
this  journey  ;  their  victual  was  in  a  manner  all  spent, 
and  now  could  they  get  none :— rest  none  could  they 
take,  for  their  enemies  were  ever  at  hand  to  give  them 
allarmes :  daily  it  rained,  and  nightly  it  freezed  ;  of 
fewel  there  was  great  scarcity,  but  of  ffuxes  great  plenty: 
money  they  had  enough,  but  wares  to  bestow  it  upon 
for  their  releife  or  comthrte,  had  they  little  or  none.' 

12  Their  ragged  curtains  are  their  colours. 
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Their  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks,' 

Wiih  torch-staves   in  their  bond :  and  their  poor 

jades 
L')b  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips  ; 
The  ffum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes  ; 
Aiid  m  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal^  bit 
Lies  foul  with  chew'd  grass,  still  and  motionless ; 
Arid  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows. 
Fly  o'er  them  all,  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words, 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle. 
Id  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself. 

Con,  They  have  said  their  prayers,  and  they  stay 
for  death. 

Dan.  Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners,  and  fresh 
suits, 
And  give  their  fasting  horses  provender, 
And  after  fight  with  tnem? 

Con.  I  stay  but  fur  my  guard  ;*  On,  to  the  field  : 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take, 
And  use  it  for  my  haste.     Come,  come,  away ! 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day.  [Kxeunt- 
SC  ENE  III.     The  English  Camp.    Enter  the  Eng- 
lish   Host;    Gloster,    Bedford,    Exeter, 

Salisburv,  and  Westmorelamd. 

Glo.  Where  is  the  king  7 

Beti.    The    king  himself  is  rode  to  view   their 
battle. 

TVest.  Of  fighting  men  they  have  fiill  threescore 
thousand. 

Exe.  There's  five  to  one ;  besides,  they  all  are 
fresh. 

Sal.  God's  arm  strike  with  us !  'tis  a  fearful  odds. 
-G'>d  he  with  you,  princes  all ;  I'll  to  my  charge  j 
If  wo  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet  in  heaven, 
Then,  joyfully, — my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, — 
My  dear  lord  Gloster, — and  my  good  lord  Exeter, 
And  my  kind  kinsman,* — warriors  all,  adieu  ! 

JJed,  Farewell,  good  Salisbury ;  and  good  luck 
f^o  with  thee  t 

ExF.  Farewell,  kind  lord  ;  fight  valiantly  to-day  : 
And  vet  I  do  thee  wroni,  to  mmd  thee  of  it, 
For  thou  art  fram'd  of  tne  firm  truth  of  valour. 

[Exit  SALisBirnr. 

Brd.  He  is  as  full  of  valour,  as  of  kindness  ; 
Princely  in  both. 

tVest.  O  that  we  now  had  here 

Enter  King  Henry. 
But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
That  do  no  work  to-day  ! 

K.  Hen.  What's  he,  that  wishes  so  ? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland  ?* — No,  my  fair  cousin : 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss  ;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men,  Uie  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will !  I  pray  tnee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold  ; 
Nor  care  I,  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 


1  Ancient  candlesticks  were  often  in  the  form  of  hu- 
man figures,  holding  the  socket  for  the  lights,  in  their 
extended  hands. 

9  The  ^immal  hit  was  probably  a  bit  in  which  two 
parts  or  links  were  united,  as  in  the  ghnmal  ring,  so 
called  because  they  were  double  linked,  from  gemel- 
lus, Lat. 

3  '  1  alay  but  for  my  gfiard.'  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Steevens  were  of  opinion  that  guard  here  means  rather 
■omethinc:  of  ornament,  than  an  attendant  or  attendants. 

4  '  And  my  kind  kinsman.'  This  is  addressed  to 
Westmoreland  by  the  speaker,  who  was  Thomas  Mon- 
tacute,  earl  of  Salisbury:  he  was  not  in  point  of  fact  re- 
lated to  Westmoreland,  there  was  only  a  kind  of  con- 
nection by  marriaee  between  their  families. 

o  In  the  quarto  this  speech  is  addressed  to  Warwick. 
The  incongruity  of  praying  like  a  Christian  and  swear- 
ing hke  a  heathen,  which  Johnson  objects  against, 
arose  from  the  necessary  conformation  to  the  statute  3 
James  I.  c  xxi.  against  intr<xliicing  the  sarred  name  on 
the  stage.  The  players  omitted  it  where  they  could,  and 
where  the  metre  would  not  allow  of  the  omission  they 
aubstituied  some  other  word  in  its  place. 

6  To  yearn  is  to  grieve  or  vex. 

7  'The  feast  of  Crispian.'  The  battle  of  A^DCOurt 
was  Ibught  npon  the  Mth  of  October,  1414. 


It  yearns*  me  not,  if  men  my  garments  wear  ; 

Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires  : 

But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 

I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 

No,  'faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England  : 

God's  peace  !  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour, 

As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  me. 

For  the  best  hope  I  have.    O,  do  not  wish  one  more. 

Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host. 

That  he,  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight. 

Let  him  depart  ;  his  passport  shaH  be  made. 

And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse  : 

We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company 

That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 

This  day  is  cali'd — the  feast  of  Crispian  :' 

He,  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 

Will  stand  a  lip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 

And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 

He,  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  r--  o'.J  age, 

Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends, 

And  say — to  morrow  is  Saint  Crispian : 

Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars, 

And  say,  these  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day. 

Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot. 

But  he'll  remember,  with  advantages,' 

What  feats  he  did  that  day  ;  Then  shall  our  names, 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words  — 

Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster, 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd  ; 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son ; 

And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world,* 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered : 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers  ; 

For  be,  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 

Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition  :'" 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a  bed. 

Shall  think   themselves  accurs'd,    they  were  aot 

here  : 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  speaks. 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 
Enter  SALisBtrRr. 
Sal.   My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with 
speed  ; 
The  French  are  bravely' '  in  their  battles  set. 
And  will  with  all  expedience"  charge  on  us. 
JC.  Hen.  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so. 
J't^c.<U.  Perish  the  man,  whose  mind  is  backward 

now ! 
K.Hen.  Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  from  £ng- 

land,  cousin  ? 
West.   God's  will,  my  liege,  'wotild  you  and  I 
alone. 
Without  more  help,  might  fight  this  batGe  out! 
K.  Hen.  Why,  now  thou  hast  imwish'd  five  thou- 
sand men  ;" 


S  '  With  advaniaees.'  Old  men.  notwithstanding  the 
natural  forgetftilness  of  old  age,  shall  remember  tbeir 
feats  of  this  day,  and  remember  to  tell  them  with  ad 
vantage.  Age  is  commonly  boastful,  and  inclined  to 
magnify  past  acts  and  pa^  times. 

9  '  From  this  day  to  the  ending,'  &c.  Johnson  haa  a 
note  on  this  passage,  which  concludes  by  saying  that 
'  the  civil  wirs  have  left  in  the  nation  scarcely  any  tra- 
dition of  more  ancient  history.' 

10  i.  e.  shall  advance  him  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 
King  Henry  V.  inhibited  any  person  but  sucn  as  had  a 
right  by  inheritance  or  grant,  from  bearing  coats  of  arms, 
except  those  who  fought  with  liim  at  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court ;  and  those  last  were  allowed  the  chief  seals  at  all 
feasts  and  public  meetings. 

U  i.  e.  in  a  braving  manner.  'To  go  brarely  is  to 
look  aloft;  and  to  go  gaily,  desiring  to  have  the  pre- 
eminence :  Speciose  iugreui ;  Jaire  le  brave.'' 

13  i.  e.  expedition. 

13  '  —  thou  hast  unwished  five  thousand  men.'  By 
wishing  only  thyself  and  me,  thou  hast  wished  five  thou- 
sand men  away.  The  poet,  inattentive  to  numbers,  puis 
fiee  thousand,  but  in  the  last  scene  the  French  are  said 
to  be  full  three  score  thousand,  which  Exeter  declares 
to  be  five  to  one  ;  the  numbers  of  the  English  are  vari- 
ously staled  ;  Holiuahed  makes  ihcm  fifieeo  thousand, 
o(b«rs  but  niite  tkoucand. 
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Which  likes  me  belter,  than  to  wish  us  one,— 
You  know  your  places  :  God  be  with  you  all ! 

Tucket.    Enter  Montjoy. 

Mont.  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee,  Sing 
Harry, 
If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound. 
Before  thj'  most  assured  overthrow: 
For,  certainly,  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf. 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted.   Besides,  in  mercy. 
The  Constable  desires  thee — thou  wilt  mind' 
Thy  followers  of  repentance  ;  that  their  souls 
May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire 
From  off  these  fields,  where  (wretches)  their  poor 

bodies 
Must  lie  and  fester. 
K.  Hen.  Who  hath  sent  thee  now  1 

Mont.  The  Constable  of  France. 
K.  Hen.  I  pray  thee,  bear  my   former  answer 
back ; 
Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
Good  God !    why  should  they  mock  poor  fellows 

thus? 
The  man,  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  Uv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting  him. 
A  many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt, 
Find  native  graves ;  upon  the  which,  I  trust, 
Shall  witness  live  in  brass^  of  this  day's  work : 
And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills. 
They  shall  be  fam'd  ;   for  there  the  sun  shall  greet 

them. 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven  ; 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime. 
The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  plague  in  France. 
Mark  then  abounding  valour  in  our  English  ;' 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing, 
Break  out  mto  a  second  course  of  mischieff 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 
Let  me  speak  proudly  ; — Tell  the  Constable, 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working-day  : 
Our  gayness,  and  our  gilt,*  are  all  besmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field  ; 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 
(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  shall  not  fly,) 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry : 
But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim : 
And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me — ^yet  ere  night 
They'll  be  in  fresher  robes  ;  or  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  soldiers'  heads, 
And  turn  them  out  of  service.     If  they  do  this 
(As,  if  God  please,  they  shall,)  my  ransom  then 
Will  soon  be  levied.   Herald,  save  thou  thy  labour ; 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentle  herald  ; 
They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my  joints  ; 


1  i.  e.  remind. 

a  i.  e.  in  brazen  plates,  anciently  let  into  tombstones. 

3  '  Mark  then  abounding  valour  in  our  English ; 
That  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing, 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 
Killirig  in  relapse  of  mortality.' 

Theobald,  with  over  busy  zeal  for  emendation,  changed 
abounding  into  a  bounding,  and  found  the  allusion  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  comparing  the  revival  of  the  Eng- 
lish valour  to  the  rebounding  of  a  cannon  ball.  There 
is,  as  usual,  an  idle  controversy  between  Malone  and 
Sleevens,  the  one  preferring  the  old  reading ;  and  the 
other,  from  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  his  rival,  which  ever 
guided  him,  supporting  Theobald's  alteration. 

4  i.  e.  golden  show,  superficial  eliding. 

5  '  The  Duke  of  York.'  This  Edward  duke  of  York 
has  already  appeared  in  King  Richard  II.  under  the  title 
of  duke  of  .Aumerle.  He  was  the  son  of  Edmond  Lang- 
ley,  the  duke  of  York  of  the  same  play,  who  was  the 
fifth  son  of  King  Edward  III.  Richard,  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  appears  In  the  second  act  of  this  play,  was 
younger  brother  to  this  Edward  duke  of  York. 

6  The  vaward  is  the  vanguard. 

7  '  Callino,  castore  me  !'  The  jargon  of  the  old  co- 
pies where  these  words  are  printed  ^ualilie  calmie 
custure  me — was  changed  by  former  editors  into 
'  Quality,  call  you  me  ?  construe  me.'  Malone  found 
C'Uen  0  custure  me,  mentioned  aa  the  burthen  of  a  song 
in   '  A  Handful  of  Plesant  Delitea,'  1384.    And  Mr. 
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Which  if  they  have,  as  1  will  loave  'em  to  theni, 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  Constable. 
Mont.  I  shall,  Eong  Harry.     And  so  fare  theft 
well : 
Thou  never  shall  hear  herald  any  more.         [Exit. 
K.  Hen.  I  fear,  thou'lt  once  more  come  again 
for  ransom. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York.* 
York.  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  vaward.* 

K.  Hen.  Take  it,  brave  York. — Now,  BoldierS| 
march  away : — 
And  how  thou  pleasest,  God,  dispose  the  day ! 

[Exeunt. 

SC  ENE  IV.  The  Field  of  Battle.  Alarums :  Ex- 
cursions.  Enter  French  Soldier,  Pistol,  and 
Boy. 

Pi.'t.  Yield,  cur. 

Fr.  Sol.  Je  pense,  que  vous  estes  le  geniilhomme  d« 
bonne  qualite. 

Pist.  Quality?  Callino,  castore  me  !'  art  thou  a 
gentleman?  What  is  thy  name?  discuss. 

Fr.  Sol.  O  seigneur  Diev,  ! 

Puit.  O,  signieur  Dew  should  be  a  gentleman  :— 
Perpend  my  words,  O  signieur  Dew,  and  mark  ;— 
O  signieur  Dew,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox,* 
Except,  O  signieur,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransom. 

Fr.  Sol.  O,  prennez  misericorde  !  ayezpitii  de  moy  ! 

Pist.  Moy  shall  not  serve,  I  will  have  forty  moys  ; 
For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim''  out  at  throat, 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 

Fr.  Sol.  Esl-il  impossible  (T  eschapper  la  force  d* 
ton  bras  ? 

Pist.  Brass,  cur! 
Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat, 
OfFer'st  me  brass  ? 

Fr.  Sol.   O  pardonnez  moy  ! 

Pist.   Say'st   thou    me   so?    is   that   a   ton  of 
moys?'" 
Come  hither,  boy ;  Ask  me  this  slave,  in  French, 
What  is  his  name. 

Boy.  Escoutez  ;  Comment  estes-vous  appelld  ? 

Fr.  Sol.  Monsieur  le  Fer. 

Soy,  He  says,  his  name  is — master  Fer. 

Pist.  Master  Fer !  I'll  fer  him,  and  firk' '  him,  and 
ferret  him  :— discuss  the  same  in  French  unto  him. 

■Boy.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and  fer 
ret,  and  firk. 

Pist.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his  throat. 

Fr.  Sol.   Que  dit-il,  monsieur  7 

Boy.  II  me  commande  de  vous  dire  que  vousfaile* 


Boswell  discovered  that  it  was  an  old  Irish  song,  which 
is  printed  in  Playford's  Musical  Companion,  1667  or 
1673  :— 

'  Callino,  Callino,  Callino,  castore  me, 

Eva  ee,  eva  ee,  loo,  loo,  loo  lee.' 
The  words  are  said  to  mean  '  Little  girl  of  ray  heart  for 
ever  and  ever.'  '  They  have,  it  is  true  (says  Mr.  Bos- 
well,) no  great  connection  with  the  poor  Frenchman's 
supplications,  nor  were  they  meant  to  have  any  ;  Pis- 
tol, instead  of  attending  to  him,  contemptuously  hums  a 
tune.' 

8  '  —  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox.'  Fox  is  an  old  cant 
word  for  a  sword.  Generally  old  fox  ;  it  was  applied 
to  the  old  English  broadsword. 

9  '  For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat.'  Pistol 
is  not  very  scrupidous  in  the  nicety  of  his  language,  he 
uses  rim  (rymme)  for  the  intestines  generally.  It  is  not 
very  clear  what  our  ancestors  meant  by  it;  Bishop 
Wilkins  defines  it  'the  membrane  of  the  belly  ;'  Florio 
makes  it  the  omentum,  '  a  fat  pannicle,  caule,  sewet, 
rim,  or  kell,  wherein  the  bowels  are  lapt.'  Holmes,  in 
his  Acad,  of  Armory,  calls  the  perilonccum  '  the  paunch 
or  rim  of  the  belly.'  Which  is  defined  by  others  to  be 
the  '  inner  rine  of  the  belly.'  It  was  not  therelbre  the 
diaphragm  or  midriff,  as  Steevens  supposed. 

10  Pistol's  moy  is  probably  a  vulgar  corruption  of 
frwydore  (itself  a  corruption  of  moeda  d'oro,)  at  least 
we  have  no  better  solution  to  offer.  The  moydore  wa» 
current  in  England  for  about  27* 

11  To  Jirk  is  to  beat  or  scourge  -jfouBtter,  lo  yerk  and 
to  jerk  are  words  of  the  same  import. 
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vous  prtH}  ear  ee  Mldat  icy  eti  dupotd  lout  ii  etUe 
heure  de  couper  vostre  gorge. 

Pitt.  Ouy,  couper  gorge,  par  ma  foy,  pesant, 
Unless  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns  ; 
Or  mangled  shall  thou  be  by  this  my  sword. 

Fr.  Sol.  O,  je  vous  supplie  pour  Patnour  de  Dieu, 
tnepardonner  !  Je  suis  gentilhomme  de  honne  maison  : 
gardez  ma  vie,  etje  vous  donneray  deux  cents  escus. 

Pist.  What  are  his  words  ? 

Boy.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life  :  he  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  a  good  house  ;  and,  for  his  ransom,  he 
will  give  you  two  hundred  crowns. 

Pist.  Tell  him — my  fury  shall  abate,  and  I 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr.  Sol.  Petit  monsieur,  que  dit-il  ? 

Boy.  Encore  qu'il  est  contre  son  jurement,  de  par- 
donner  aucun  prisonnier  ;  neantmoins,  pour  les  eseus 

nvout  Pavez  promis,  il  est  content  de  vous  donner 
ibcrtd,  lefranehisement. 

Fr.  Sol.  Sur  mes  genoux,  je  voiu  donnt  mille 
remerdemens  :  et  je  m^estime  heureux  que  je  suis 
tomhi  entre  les  mains  d'un  chevalier,  je  pense,  le 
plus  brave,  valiant,  et  trti  distingud  seigneur  d'Angle- 
terre. 

Pist.  Expound  unto  me,  boy. 

Boy.  lie  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thousand 
thanks  :  and  he  esteems  himself  happv  that  he  hath 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  (as  he  thinks)  the  most  brave, 
valorous,  and  thrice   worthy  signieur  of  England. 

Pist.  As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  show. — 
Follow  me,  cur.  [Exit  Pistol. 

Boy.  Suivez-vous  le  grand  capitaine. 

[Exit  French  Soldier. 
I  did  never  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so  empty 
a  h«art :  but  the  saying  is  true, — The  empty  vessel 
makes  the  greatest  sound.  Bardolph,  and  Nym. 
had  ten  times  more  valour  than  this  roaring  devil 
?  th«  old  play,  that  every  one  may  pare  his  nails 
with  a  wooaen  dagger  ; '  and  they  are  Doth  hanged  ; 
and  80  would  this  be,  if  he  durst  steal  any  Uiing 
adventurously.  I  must  stay  with  the  lackeys,  with 
the  luggage  of  our  camp :  the  French  might  have  a 
good  prey  of  us,  if  he  knew  of  it ;  for  there  is  none 
to  guard  it  but  boys.  [Exit, 

SCENE  V.  Another  Part  of  the  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarums.  Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Bodbboh, 
Constable,  RAMBuncs,  <md  others. 

Con.  O  diable  ! 

Orl.  O  seigneur  ! — lejour  est  perdu,  tout  est  perdu  ! 

Dau.  Mort  de  ma  vie  !  all  is  confounded,  all ! 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 
Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes. — O  mesehanttfortune  ! — 
Do  not  run  away.  [A  short  Alarum. 

Con.  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau.  O  perdurable  shame  ! — let's  stab  ourselves. 
Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  plav'd  at  dice  for  7 

Orl.  Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  for  his  ransom  ? 

Bour.  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,   nothing  but 
shame ! 
Let  us  die  in  fight  :*  Once  more  back  again  ; 
And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now, 
Let  him  go  hence,  and  with  his  cap  in  hand. 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door. 
Whilst  by  a  slave,  no  gentler  than  my  dog,* 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminate. 

Con.  Disorder,  that  hath  spoil'd  us,  friend  us  now! 
Let  us.  in  heaps,  go  offer  up  our  lives 
Unto  these  English,  or  else  die  with  fame.* 


Orl.  We  are  enongii,  yet  lirjlng  in  the  6eld, 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs, 
If  any  order  might  be  Uiought  upon. 

Bour.  The  devil  take  order  now  !  I'll  to  the  throng; 
Let  life  be  short ;  else,  shame  will  be  too  long. 


1  « — this  roaring  devil  i»  the  old  play,  that  every  one 
mav  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden  lieigger.^  See  note 
on  Twelfth  Night,  Act  iv.  So.  2.  In  the  old  play  of  The 
Taming  of  a  Shrew,  one  of  the  players  says,  '  My  lord, 
we  must  have  a  little  vinegar  to  make  our  devil  roar.' 
Ho !  ho  !  and  Ah !  ha  !  seem  to  have  been  the  excla- 
mations constantly  given  to  the  devil,  who  is,  in  the  old 
mysteries,  as  turbulent  and  vainglorious  as  Pistol.  The 
Vice  or  fool,  amone  other  indignities,  used  to  threaten 
to  pare  his  nails  with  his  dagger  of  lath  ;  the  devil  being 
■upim^ied  from  choice  to  keep  his  claws  long  and  sharp. 

3  The  old  copy  wanuthe  word^A(,  which  waa  sup- 
plied by  Malone.  Theobald  propoaad  'let  us  di*  in- 
slani,^  which  stevant  adopiea 


tne, 

[Exeunt. 

SO  ENE  VI.  Another  Part  of  the  Field.  Alarums. 
Enter  Kijvg  Henry  and  Forces  ;  Exeter,  and 
others. 

K.  Hen.  Well  have  we  done,  thrice-valiant  coun- 
trymen : 
But  all's  not  done,  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 
Exe.  The  duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your 

majesty. 
K.  Hen.  Lives  he,  good  uncle  7  thrice,  within  this 
hour, 
I  saw  him  down  ;  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting ; 
From  helmet  to  the  spur,  all  mood  he  was. 

Exe.  In  which  array  (brave  soldier)  doth  be  lie, 
Larding  the  plain :  and  by  his  bloody  side, 
(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds) 
The  noble  earl  of  Suffolk  abo  lies. 
Suffolk  first  died,  and  York,  all  haggled  over. 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  msteep'd. 
And  takes  him  by  the  beard  ;  kisses  the  gashes. 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face  ; 
And  cries  aloud, — Tarry,  dear  cousin  Suffolk  ! 
My  sold  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven  : 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine,  thenjiy  abreast ; 
As,  in  this  glorious  and  well-fougHenJidd, 
IVe  kept  together  in  our  chivalry  ! 
Upon  these  words  I  came,  and  cheer'd  him  up  : 
He  smil'd  me  in  the  face,  raught'  me  his  hand. 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says, — Dear  my  lotd,. 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign. 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kiss'd  his  lips: 
And  so,  espous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  sesd'd 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 
Those  waters  from  me,  which  I  would  have  stopp'd  : 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me. 
But'  all  my  motlier  came  into  mine  eyes. 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

JT.  Hen,  I  blame  you  not ; 

For,  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mistful  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too. — 

[Alarutn. 
But,'hark !  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ? — 
The  French  have  reinforc'd  their  scattered  men  : 
Then  every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners  ; 
Give  the  word  through.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VII.  Another  Part  of  the  Field.  Alar- 
ums. Enter  Plcellew  and  Gower. 
Flu.  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage  !  'tis  expressly 
against  the  law  of  arms  :  'tis  as  arrant  a  piece  of 
knavery,  mark  you  now,  as  can  be  offered  in  th« 
'orld  :  In  your  conscience  now,  is  it  not  ? 

Goto.  'Tis  certain,  there's  not  a  boy  lefl  alive  ; 
and  the  cowardly  rascals,  that  ran  from  the  battle, 
have  done  this  slaughter  :  besides,  they  have  burned 
and  carried  away  all  that  was  in  the  king's  tent  * 
wherefore  the  king,  most  worthily,  hath  caused 
every  soldier  to  cut  his  prisoner's  throat.'  O,  'tis  a 
gallant  king! 

Ftu.  Ay,  he  was  porn  at  Monmouth,  captain 
Gower:  What  call  you  the  town's  name,  where 
Alexander  the  pig  was  bom  7 


3  i.  e.  who  has  no  more  gentility. 

4  This  line  is  from  the  quartos.         S  i.  e.  reached. 

6  '  But  all  my  mother  came  into  my  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears.' 

Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio  reads  '  .^ndall,'  tec.    Bnt 
has  here  the  force  of  but  thai. 

7  '  Caused  every  soldier  to  cut  his  prisoner's  throat 
The  king  killed  hi'a  prisoners  (says  Johnson)  because 
he  expected  another  baitle,  and  he  had  not  sufficient 
men  to  guard  one  army  and  fight  another.  Oower** 
reason  is,  as  we  see,  different.  Shakspear*  follutrsd 
Holinshed,  who  gives  both  reasons  for  Henry's  conduct, 
but  has  chosen  to  make  the  king  mention  uns  of  than 
and  Oowcr  the  other. 
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Gow.  Alexander  the  great. 

Flu.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great  ?  The 
pig,  or  the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or 
the  magnanimous,  are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the 
phrase  is  a  little  variations. 

Gow.  I  think,  Alexander  the  great  was  born  in 
Macedon  ;  his  father  was  called — Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  as  I  take  it. 

fiu.  I  think,  it  is  in  Macedon,  where  Alexander 
is  pom.  I  tell  you,  captain, — If  you  look  in  the 
maps  of  the  'orld,  I  warrant,  you  shall  find,  in  the 
comparisons  between  Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that 
the  situations,  look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a 
river  in  Macedon  ;  and  there  is  also  moreover  a 
river  at  Monmouth :  it  is  called  Wye,  at  Mon- 
mouth :  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains,  what  is  the  name 
of  the  other  river  ;  but  'tis  all  one,  'tis  so  like  as  my 
fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in 
bom.  If  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well,  Harry  of 
Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it  indifferent  well ; 
for  there  is  figures  in  all  things.  Alexander  (God 
knows,  and  you  know,)  in  his  rages,  and  his  furies, 
and  his  wraths,  and  his  cholers,  and  his  moods,  and 
his  displeasures,  and  his  indignations,  and  also  be- 
ing a  little  intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales 
and  his  angers,  look  you,  kill  his  pest  friend,  Ciytus. 

Gow.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that ;  he  never 
killed  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take 
tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  an  end  and 
finished.  I  speak  but  in  the  figures  and  compari- 
sons of  it:  As  Alexander'  is  kill  his  friend  Ciytus, 
being  in  his  ales  and  his  cups  ;  so  also  Harrj'  Mon- 
mouth, being  in  his  right  wits  and  his  goot  judg- 
ments, is  turn  away  the  fat  knight  with  the  great 
pcUy-doublet :  he  was  full  of  jests,  and  gipes,  and 
knaveries,  and  mocks  ;  I  am  forgot  his  name.'' 

Gow.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Flu.  That  is  he :  I  can  tell  you,  there  is  goot 
men  pom  at  Monmouth. 

Gow.  Here  comes  his  majesty. 

Alarum.  Enter  Knaa  Henrv,  with  a  Part  of  the 
English  Forces;  Warwick,'  6i.oster,  Exe- 
ter, and  others. 

K.  Hen.  I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France 
Until  this  instant. — Take  a  trumpet,  herald  ; 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yon  hill ; 
If  they  will  fight  with  ua,  bid  them  come  down. 
Or  void  the  field  ;  they  do  offend  our  sight : 
If  they'll  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them  ; 
And  make  thorn  skirr*  away,  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings : 


1  '  As  Alexander,'  &c.  Steevens  thinks  that  Sliaks- 
peare  here  ridicules  the  parallels  of  Plutarch  :  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  read  in  Sir  Thomas  North's 
Translation. 

2  Johnson  observes,  that  this  is  the  last  time  Falstaff 
can  make  sport.  The  poet  was  loath  to  part  with  him, 
and  has  continued  his  memory  as  lone  as  he  could. 

3  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick.  He  did 
not,  however,  obtain  that  title  till  1417,  two  years  after 
the  era  of  this  play. 

4  i.  e.  scour  away.  To  run  swiftly  in  various  direc- 
tions. It  has  the  same  meaning  in  Macbeth,  Act.  v.  Sc. 
iii.     '  Skirr  the  country  round.' 

5  '  Besides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have.' 
Johnson  accuses  the  poet  of  having  made  the  king  cut 
the  throats  of  his  prisoners  twice  over.  Malone  replies 
that  the  Incongruity,  if  it  be  one,  is  Holinshed's,  for 
thus  the  matter  is  stated  by  him :  While  the  battle  was 
yet  going  on,  about  six  hundred  horsemen,  who  were 
the  first  that  fled,  hearing  that  the  English  tents  were  a 
good  way  distant  from  the  army,  without  a  sufficient 
guard,  entered  and  pillaged  the  king's  camp.  'When 
the  outcry  of  the  lackies  and  boys  which  ran  away  for 
fear  of  the  Frenchmen,  thus  spoiling  the  camp,  came 
to  the  king's  ears,  he  doubting  lest  his  enemies  should 
gather  together  again  and  begin  a  new  fielde,  and  mis- 
trusting further  that  the  prisoners  would  either  be  an 
aide  to  his  enemies,  or  very  enemies  to  their  takers  in- 
deed, if  they  were  suffered  to  live,  contrary  to  his  ac- 
customed gentleness,  commanded  by  sounde  of  trumpet 
that^  euery  man  upon  pain  of  death  should  incontinent- 
ly ilea  his  prisoner. '>  This  was  the  first  transaction. 
HoUnehed  proceeds,  '  When  this  lamentable  eUughter 


Besides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have  ;' 
And  not  a  man  of  them,  that  we  shall  take. 
Shall  taste  our  mercy  : — Go,  and  tell  them  sc. 
jETnter  MoNTJor. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French,  my 
liege. 

Glo.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd  to  be» 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  what  means  this,  herald? 
know'st  thou  not. 
That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom  ? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom  ? 

Mont.  No,  great  king  J 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence. 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field, 
To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them  ; 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men  ; 
For  many  of  our  princes  (woe  the  while!) 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood 
(So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes  ;)  and  their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and,  with  wild  rage, 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters, 
Killing  them  twice.     O,  give  us  leave,  great  king. 
To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee  truly,  heraW, 

I  know  not,  if  the  day  be  ours,  or  no  ; 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer, 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 

Mont.  The  day  is  j'ours. 

K.  Hen.  Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength, 
for  it  !  — 
What  is  this  castle  call'd,  that  stands  hard  by? 

Mont.  They  call  it — Agincourt. 

K.  Hen.  Then  call  we  this— the  field  of  Agin- 
court, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus. 

Flu.  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  an't 
please  your  majesty,  and  your  great-uncle  Edward 
the  plack  prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the 
chronicles,  fought  a  most  prave  pattle  here  in 
France. 

K.  Hen.  They  did,  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  says  very  true  :  If  your  ma-' 
jesties  is  remember'd,  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  goot 
service  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing 
leeks  in  theirlVIonmouth  caps  ;*  which,  your  majesty 
knows,  to  this  hour  is  an  honourable  padge  of  the 
service  ;  and,  I  do  believe,  your  majesty  takes  no 
scorn  to  wear  the  leek  upon  Saint  Tavy's  day. 

K.  Hen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour : 
For  I  am  Welsh,  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash  your 


was  ended,  the  Englishmen  disposed  themselves  hi  or- 
der of  battayle,  ready  to  abide  a  new  fielde,  and  also  to 
invade  and  newly  set  on  their  enemies. — Some  write, 
that  the  ]iSx\g  perceiving  Ms  enemies  in  one  parte  toas- 
se7)ible  together,  as  though  they  meant  to  give  a  new 
battle  for  preservation  of  the  prisoners,  sent  to  them  a 
herault,  commanding  them  either  (o  depart  out  of  his 
sight,or  else  to  com,e  forward  at  once  and  give  battailc  ; 
promising  herewith,  that,  if  they  did  offer  to  Jight 
agay7ie,  not  only  those  prisoners  which  his  people  al- 
ready had  ta/cen,  but  also  so  many  of  them  as  in  this 
new  C07i_fiicte,  which' tliey  thus  attempted,  should  full 
into  his  hatids,  should  die  the  death  without  redemp- 
tion.' The  fact  is,  that  notwithstanding  the  first  order 
concerning  the  prisoners,  they  were  not  all  put  to  death, 
as  appears  from  a  subsequent  passage,  and  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  various  historians,  upon  whose  autho- 
rity Hume  says  that  Henry,  on  discovering  that  his  dan- 
ger was  not  so  great  as  he  at  first  apprehended  from  the 
auack  on  his  camp,  '  stopped  the  sJaughter,  and  was 
still  able  to  save  a  great  number.'  It  was  policy  in 
Henry  to  intimidate  the  French  by  threatening  to  kill 
his  prisoners,  and  occasioned  them,  in  fact,  to  lay  down 
their  arms. 

6  Monmouth,  according  to  Fnller,  was  celebrated  for 
its  caps,  which  were  particularly  worn  by  soldiers.  The 
best  caps  were  formerly  made  at  Monmouth,  where  the 
capper's  chapel  still  remains.  He  adds,  '  If  at  this 
day  the  phrase  oi  wearing  a  Monmouth  cap  be  taken  in 
a  bad  acceptton,  I  hope  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  will 
endeavour  to  disprove  the  occasion.'  Worthies  of  Enw 
land,  1660,  p.  50. 
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majesty's  Weish  plooj  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell 
you  that:  Got  pless  it  and  preserve  it,  as  long  as  it 
Dleascs  his  grace,  and  his  majesty  too ! 

K.  Hen.  Thanks,  good  my  countryman. 

Flu.  By  Chesu,  I  am  your  majesty's  country- 
man, 1  care  not  who  know  it ;  I  will  confess  it  to  all 
the  'orld  :  I  need  not  to  be  ashamed  of  your  majes- 
ty, praised  be  Got,  so  long  as  your  majesty  is  an 
honest  man. 

K.  Hen.  God  keep  me  so  I — Our  heralds  go  with 
him  ; 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 
On  both  our  parts. — Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

[Points  to  Williams.    Exeunt  Montjoy 
and  others. 

Exe.  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  king. 

K.  Hen.  Soldier,  why  wear'st  thou  that  glove  in 
thy  cap? 

fViU.  An't  please  your  majesty,  'tis  the  gage  of 
one  that  I  should  fisht  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 

/f.  Hen.  An  Englishman? 

IVill,  An't  please  your  majesty,  a  rascal,  that 
swagger'd  with  me  last  night :  who,  if  'a  live,  and 
ever  dare  to  challenge  this  glove,  I  have  sworn 
to  take  him   a  box  o'  the  ear :  or,  if  I  can  see  my 

flove  in  his  cap  (which  he  swore,  as  he  was  a  sof- 
ier,  he  would  wear,  if  alive,)  I  will  strike  it  out 
soundly. 

K.  Hen.  What  think  you,  captain  Fluellen  ?  is 
it  fit  this  soldier  keep  his  oath  ? 

Mu.  He  is  a  craven'  and  a  villain  else,  an't 
please  your  majesty,  in  my  conscience. 

JC.  Hen.  It  may  be  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  sort,  quite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree.' 

flu.  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentleman  as  the 
tevil  is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  nimself,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, look  your  grace,  that  he  keep  his  vow  and 
his  oath  :  if  he  be  perjured,  see  you  now,  his  repu- 
tation is  as  arrant  a  villain,  and  a  Jack-sauce,'  as 
ever  his  plack  shoe  trod  upon  Got's  ground  and  his 
earth,  in  my  conscience,  la. 

K.  Hen.  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  when  thou 
meet'st  the  fellow. 

Will.  So  I  will,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

IT.  Hen.  Who  serves!  thou  under  ? 

JViU.  Under  captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu.  Gower  is  a  goot  captain ;  and  is  goot  know- 
edge  and  literature  in  the  wars. 

A.  Hen.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  loldier. 

JVilL  I  will,  my  liege.  L^***- 

K.  Hen,  Here,  Fluellen :  wear  thou  this  favour 
for  me,  and  stick  it  in  thy  cap  :  When  Alen^.on  and 
myself  were  down  together,*  I  plucked  this  glove 
from  his  helm :  if  any  man  challenge  this,  he  is  a 
friend  to  Alen9on  ana  an  enemy  to  our  person  ;  if 
thou  encounter  any  such,  apprehend  him,  an  thou 
dost  love  me. 

Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honours,  as 
can  be  desired  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  :  I  would 
fain  see  the  man,  that  has  but  two  legs,  that  shall 
find  himself  aggriefed  at  this  glove,  that  is  all ;  but 
I  would  fain  see  it  once  ;  an  please  Got  of  his  grace, 
that  I  might  see  it. 

AT.  Hen.  "knowest  thou  Gower  ? 
•  Flu.  He  is  my  dear  friend,  an  please  you. 

JT.  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  seek  him,  and  bring  him 
to  my  tent. 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick, — and  my  brother 
Gloster, 
Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels  : 
The  glove,  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  favour, 
May,  haply,  purchase  him  a  box  o'the  ear ; 


1  Craven.     See  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  So.  4. 

2  '  Of  great  sort,  quite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree.' 
Great  sort  is  high  rank.  A  man  of  such  ranlc  ia  not 
bound  to  ansirer  to  the  challenge  from  one  of  the  sol- 
"Uer'a  low  degree. 

t  Jack-sauce  for  saucr  Jack. 

4  Henry  was  felled  to  the  ground  by  the  duke  of  Alen- 

Sn,  but  recovered  and  slew  two  of  the  dnke's  atten- 
nts.    Aleoson  was  afterwartla  killed  by  the  king's 


It  is  the  soldier's  ;  I,  by  bargain,  should 

Wear  it  myself.     Follow,  good  cousin,  Warwick: 

If  that  soldier  strike  him  (ais,  I  judge 

By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keep  his  word,) 

Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it ; 

For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant, 

And,  touch'd  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder. 

And  quickly  will  return  an  injury  : 

Follow,  and  see  there  be  no  harm  between  them.— 

Go  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  [ErtutU, 

SCENE    VIII.     Before  King   Henry's    Pavilion. 
Enter  Gower  emd  Williams. 

TVill.  I  warrant  it  is  to  knight  you,  captain. 
Enter  Flijellew. 

JRu.  Got's  will  and  his  pleasure,  captain.  I  p«- 
seech  you  now,  come  apace  to  the  king :  there  is 
more  goot  toward  you,  peradventure,  than  is  in  your 
knowledge  to  dream  of. 

Will.  Sir,  know  you  this  glove  7 

Flu.  Know  the  glove  ?  I  know,  the  glove  is  a 
glove. 

Will.  I  know  this ;  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

[Strike*  him. 

Flu.  'Sblud,  an  arrant  traitor,  as  any's  in  the 
universal  'orld,  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 

Gow.  How  now,  sir?  vou  villain! 

Will.  Do  you  think  I'll  be  forsworn  ? 

Flu.  Stand  away,  captain  Gower ;  I  will  give 
treason  his  payment  into  plows,'  I  warrant  you. 

Will.  I  am  no  traitor. 

F^u.  That's  a  lie  in  thy  throat. — I  charge  you  in 
his  majesty's  name,  apprehend  him  ;  he's  a  friend 
of  the  duke  Alen^on's. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Gloster. 

War.  How  now,  how  now !  what's  the  matter  7 

Flu.  My  lord  of  War^vickj  here  is  (praised  be 

Got  for  it  ! )  a  most   contagious   treason  come  to 

light,  look  you,  as  you  shall  desire  in  a  summer's 

day.     Here  is  his  majesty. 

Enter  Kiiro  Henrt  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  7 

Flu,  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain,  and  a  trairor, 

that,  look  your  grace,  has  struck  the  glove  which 

your  majesty  is  take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Alen^on. 

Will.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove  ;  here  is  the 

fellow  of  it :  and  he,  that  I   gave  it  to  in  change, 

f)romised  to  wear  it  in  his  cap  ;  I  promised  to  strike 
lim,  if  he  did  :  I  met  this  man  with  my  glove  in  his 
<:ap,  and  I  have  been  as  good  as  my  word. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  hear  now  (saving  your  ma- 
jesty's manhood,)  what  an  arrant,  .rascally,  beg- 
garly, lowsy  knave  it  is :  I  hope,  your  majesty  is 
pear  me  testimony,  and  witness,  and  avouchments, 
that  ihis  is  the  glove  of  Alenfon,  that  your  majesty 
is  give  me,  in  your  conscience  now. 

A.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,'  soldier ;  look, 
here  is   the  fellow  of  it,     'Twas  I,  indeed,  thou 

Cromised'st  to  strike ;  and  thou  hast  given  me  most 
itter  terms. 

Flu.  An  pleaise  your  majesty  let  his  neck  answer 
for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  'orld. 

K.  Hen.  How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfaction  7 

Will.  All  offences,  my  liege,  come  from  tho 
heart :  never  came  any  from  mine,  that  might  of- 
fend your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 

Will.  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself:  you 
appeared  to  me  but  as  a  common  man  ;  witness 
the  night,  your  garments,  your  lowUness ;  and 
what  your  highness  suffered  under  that  shape,  I 
beseech   you,  take  it  for  your  own  fault,  ana  not 


guard,  contrary  to  Henry's  intention,  who  wished  to 
have  saved  him. 

5  <  Into  plows.'  It  has  been  suggt>sted  that  we  should 
read  '  in  plows,'  but  it  was  not  intendeil  that  Fluellen 
should  speak  very  correctly,  and  into  for  in  is  still  used 
in  Scotland. 

6  i.  e.  the  glove  that  thou  hnst  now  in  thy  rap  ;  it  was 
the  king's  glove,  which  he  had  given  to  WUliama 
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iiiine;  for  had  you  been  as  I  took  you  for,  I  made 
no  offence ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  highness, 
pardon  me. 

IC.  Hen,  Here,  uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove  with 
crowns, 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — Keep  it,  fellow  ; 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap. 
Till  1  do  challenge  it. — Give  him  the  crowns  : — 
And,  captain,  you  must  needs  be  friends  with  him. 

Flu.  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  has 
mettle  enough  in  his  pelly  ; — Hold,  there  is  twelve 
pence  for  you,  and  I  pray  you  to  serve  Got,  and 
keep  you  out  of  prawls,  and  prabbles,  aud  quarrels, 
and  dissensions,  and,  I  warrant  you,  it  is  the  petter 
for  you. 

H'ill.  I  will  none  of  your  money. 

Flu.  It  is  with  a  coot  will  ;  I  can  tell  you,  it 
will  serve  you  to  mend  your  shoes  :  Come,  where- 
fore should  you  be  so  pashful  ?  your  shoes  is  not 
so  goot :  'tis  a  goot  silling,  I  warrant  you,  or  I  will 
change  it. 

Enter  an  English  Herald. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  Herald  :  are  the  dead  numbered  ? 

Her.   Here   is    the    number  of  the    slaughter'd 
French.  [Delivers  a  Paper. 

R.  Hen.  What  prisoners  of  good  sort  are  taken, 
uncle  ? 

Exe.  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to  the 
king; 
John  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Lord  Bouciqualt  : 
Of  other  lords,  and  barons,  knights,  and  'squires, 
Pull  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men. 

K.  Hen.  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thousand 
French, 
That  in  the  field  lie  slain  :  of  princes,  in  this  number. 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-six  :   added  to  these. 
Of  knights,  esquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen, 
Ei;;ht  thousand  and  four  hundred  ;  of  the  which. 
Five  hundred  were  but  yesterday  dubb'd  knights  :' 
So  that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have  lost. 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries  ; 
The    rest    are — princes,    barons,    lords,   knights, 

squires, 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
The  names  of  those  their  nobles  that  lie  dead, — 
Charles  De-la-bret,  high  constable  of  France  ; 
Jaques  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France  ; 
The  master  of  the  cross-bows,  lord  Rambures  ; 
Great-master  of  France,  the  brave  Sir  Guischard 

Dauphin  ; 
John  duke  of  Alenf  on  ;  Antony  duke  of  Brabant, 
The  brother  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
And  Edward  duke  of  Bar  :   of  lusty  carls, 
Grandpre,  and  Roussi,  Fauconberg,  and  Foix, 
Beaumont,  and  Marie,  Vaudemont,  and  Lestralc. 

Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death  ! 

Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead  ? 

[Herald  presents  another  Paper. 
Edward  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketley,  Davy  Gam,  esquire  :^ 


1  '  Five  hundred  were  but  yesterday  dubb'd  knights.' 
In  ancient  times  the  distribution  of  this  honour  appears 
to  liave  been  customary  on  the  eve  of  a  battle. 

a  '  Davy  Gam,  esquire.'  This  gentleman  being  sent 
out  by  Henry,  before  the  battle,  to  reconnoitre  the  ene- 
my, and  to  find  out  their  strength,  made  this  report : — 
'  iVIay  it  please  you,  my  liege,  there  are  enough  to  be 
killed,  enough  to  be  taken  prisoners,  and  enough  to  run 
away.'  He  saved  the  king's  life  in  the  field.  Had  the 
poet  been  apprized  of  this  circumstance,  the  brave 
Welshman  would  probably  have  been  more  particularly 
noticed,  and  not  have  been  merely  a  name  in  a  muster 
roll.— See  Drayton's  Battaile  of  Agincourt,  1627,  p.  50 
and  54  ;  and  Dunster'a  Edition  of  Philips's  Cyder,  a 
poem,  p.  74. 

3  '  Do  we  all  holy  rites.'  '  The  king,  when  he  saw 
no  appearance  of  enemies,  caused  the  retreate  to  be 
blowen  ;  and,  gathering  his  army  together,  gave  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  ao  happy  a  victorie,  causing  his 
prelates  and  chapeleins  to  sing  this  psalme — In  exitu 
Israel  de  Egypto ;  and  commaunding  everv  man  to 
kiieele  down  on  the  groundc  at  this  verse — Non  nobis. 


None  else  of  name  ;  and,  of  all  other  men, 
But  five  and  twenty.     O  God,  thy  arm  was  here, 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone 
Ascribe  we  all. — When,  without  stratagem, 
But  in  plain  shock,  and  even  play  of  battle, 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss. 
On  one  part  and  on  tne  other  ? — Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  only  thine  ! 

Ej:e.  'Tis  wonderful ! 

K.    Hen.    Come,    go  we   in  procession   to  the 
village : 
And  be  it  deaOi  proclaimed  through  our  host. 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  an  please  your  majesty,  to 
tell  how  many  is  killed  ? 

K.  Hen.  Yes,  captain  ;  but  with   this  acknow- 
ledgment. 
That  God  fought  for  us. 

Flu.  Yes,  my  conscience,  he  did  us  great  goot. 

K.  Hen.  Do  we  all  holy  rites  ;' 
Let  there  be  sung  Non  nobis,  and  Te  Deum. 
The  dead  with  charity  enclos'd  in  clay, 
We'll  then  to  Calais  ;  and  to  England  then ; 
Where  ne'er  from  France  arriv'd  more  happy  men. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

f^nier  Chorus. 

Cho.  Vouchsafe  to  those  that  have  not  read  the 
story, 
That  I  may  prompt  them  :  and  of  such  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  the  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things. 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  presented.     Now  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais  :  grant  him  there  ;  there  seen,* 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts, 
Athwart  the  sea  :  Behold,  the  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives,  and  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  outvoice  the  deep-mouth'd 

sea, 
Which,  like  a  mighty  whiffler'  'fore  the  king, 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way  :  so  let  him  land  ; 
And,  solemnly,  see  him  set  on  to  London. 
So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 
You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath  : 
Where  that  his  lords  desire  him,  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet,  and  his  bended  sword. 
Before  him,  through  the  city  :  he  forbids  it. 
Being  free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride  ; 
Giving  full  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent. 
Quite  from  himself,  to  God.'     But  now  behold. 
In  the  quick  forge  and  workinghouse  of  thought, 
How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens  ! 
The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort,— 
Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels,— 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Csesar  in  : 
As.  by  a  lower,  but  by  loving  likelihood,' 
Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress' 


Domine,  non  nobis  sed  nomini  tuo  da  gloriam  ;  which 
done,  he  caused  Te  Deum  and  certain  anthems  to  be 
sung,  giving  laud  and  praise  to  God,  and  not  boasting 
of  his  own  force  or  any  humaine  power.' — Holinshed. 

4  '  Toward  Calais  :  grant  him  there  ;  there  seen.' 
Steevens  proposes,  in  order  to  complete  the  metre,  that 
we  should  read  : — 
'  Toward  Calais  :  grant  him  there  ;  there  seen  awhile.' 

o  '  Which,  like  a  mighty  zBhiffler  'lore  the  king, 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way.' 
Whifflers  were  persons  going  before  a  great  personage 
or  procession,  furnished  with  staves  or  wands  to  clear 
the  way.  The  junior  liverymen  of  the  city  companies, 
who  walk  first  in  processions,  are  still  called  whifflers, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  going  before. 

6  '  i.  e.  transferring  all  the  honours  of  conquest  from 
himself  to  God.' 

7  i.  e.  similitude. 

8  i.  e.  the  earl  of  Essex.  Shakspeare  grounded  his 
anticipation  of  such  a  reception  for  Essex  on  his  return 
from  Ii'eland,  upon  what  had  already  occurred  at  his 
setting  forth,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  an  immense 
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(As,  in  good  time,  he  mayO  from  Ireland  coming, 
Bringing  rebellion  broachea'  on  his  sword, 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit, 
To    welcome  him?    much  more,  and   much  more 

cause, 
Did  they  this  Harry,     Now  in  London  place  him  ; 
(As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 
Invites  the  king  of  England's  stay  at  home  :) 
The  emperor's  coming^  in  behalf  of  France, 
To  order  peace  between  them,  we  omit, 
And  all  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd. 
Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France  ; 
There  must  we  bring  him  ;  and  myself  have  play'd 
The  interim,  by  remembering  you — 'tis  past. 
Then  brook  abridgement  ;  and  your  eyes  advance 
After  your  thoughts,  straight  back  agam  to  France. 

KCENE  I.  France.  An  English  Court  of  Guard. 
Enter  Fluellen  and  Goweh. 

Gow.  Nay,  that's  right ;  but  why  wear  you  your 
leek  to-day  ?  Saint  Davy's  day  is  past. 

Flu.  There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and 
wherefore  in  all  things :  I  will  tell  you,  aijg  my 
friend,  Captain  Gower ;  The  rascally,  scald,  beg- 
garly, lowsy,  pracging  knave.  Pistol, — which  you 
and  voursel'f,  and  all  the  'orld,  know  to  be  no  pet- 
ter  than  a  fellow,  look  you  now,  of  no  merits, — he 
is  come  to  me,  and  prings  me  pread  and  salt  yes- 
terday, look  you,  and  bid  me  eat  my  leek  :  it  was 
in  a  place  wnere  I  could  not  breed  no  contentions 
with  him  ;  but  I  will  be  so  pold  as  to  wear  it  in  mv 
cap  till  I  see  him  once  again,  and  then  I  will  tell 
him  a  little  piece  of  my  desires. 

Enter  Pistol. 

GoiB.  Why,  here  ho  comes,  swelling  like  a  tur- 
key-cock. 

Flu.  'Tis  no  matter  for  his  swellings,  nor  his 
turkey-cocks. — Got  plcss  you,  ancient  Pistol !  you 
scurvy,  lowsy  knave.  Got  pless  you  ! 

Pist.  Ha !  art  thou  Bedlam  /  dost  thou   thirst, 
base  Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ?' 
Hence  )  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  poseech  you  heartily,  scurvy  lowsy  knave, 
at  my  desires,  and  my  requests,  and  my  petitions, 
to  eat,  look  you,  this  leek  :  because,  loolt  you,  you 
do  no!  love  it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your  appe- 
tites, and  your  digestions,  does  not  agree  with  it,  I 
would  desire  you  to  eat  it, 

Pist.  Not  K>r  Cadwallader,  and  all  his  goats. 

jF7u.  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  [5<ri«e«  hitn,'\ 
Will  you  be  so  good,  scald  knave,  as  eat  it  7 

Pitt,  Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die. 

Flu.  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave,  when  Got's 
will  is  :  I  will  desire  you  lo  live  in  the  mean  lime, 
nnd  eat  your  victuals  ;  come,  there  is  sauce  for  it. 
[Strikea  him  again.]  You  called  me  yesterday 
moiuitain-squire ;  but  I  will  make  you  to-day  a 
tiquire  of  low  degree.  I  pray  you,  fall  to  ;  if  you 
can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a  leek. 

Gotv.  Enough,  captain  ;  you  have  astonish'd* 
him. 


concourse  of  all  ranks,  showering  blessings  iiixin  bis 
head.  The  continiiatur  of  Stowe's  Chronicle  rives  us 
along  account  of  It.  But  how  unfortunately  different 
his  return  was  from  what  the  poet  predicted,  may  be 
seen  in  the  Sydney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 
1  Broached  is  spitted,  transfixed. 
U  '  The  emperor's  coming.'  The  Emperor  Siglsmund, 
who  was  married  to  Henry's  second  cousin.  This  pas- 
sage stands  In  the  following  embarrassed  and  obscure 
manner  In  the  (blio : — 

' Now  In  London  place  him. 

As  yot  the  Inmeniatlon  of  the  French 
Invites  the  king  of  England's  stay  at  home  ; 
The  pinpcror's  coming  in  behalf  of  France, 
To  order  peace  boiwri-a  them  :  and  omit 
AH  the  ocnirrenrcs,'  &c. 
The  liberty  I  have  taken  is  to  transpose  the  word  and, 
and  substitute  irf  In  its  place. 

3  '  To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ?•    '  Dost 
(bou  desire  to  have  me  put  thee  to  deiuh  f ' 


Flu.  I  say,  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of  mr 
leek,  or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days  : — Pite,  I 
pray  you  ;  it  is  gool  for  yoiu-  green  woond,  and 
your  ploody  coxcomb. 

Pist,  Must  I  bite  7 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly  ;  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out 
of  questions  too,  and  ambiguities. 

Pist.  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge  ; 
I  eat,  and  eke  I  swear.' — 

Flu.  Eat,  I  pray  you  :  Will  you  have  some  more 
sauce  to  your  leek  ?  there  is  not  enough  leek  to 
swear  by. 

Pist.  Quiet  thy  cudgel ;   thou  dost  see,  I  eat. 

F^u.  Much  goot  do  you,  scald  knave,  heartily. 
Nay,  'pray  you,  throw  none  away  ;  the  skin  is  goot 
for  your  proken  coxcomb.  When  you  take  occa- 
sions to  see  leeks  hereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at 
them  !  that  is  all. 

Pist.  Good. 

Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  goot :— Hold  yoo,  there  is  a 
groat  to  heal  your  pate. 

Pist.  Me  a  groat  7 

FT.U.  Yes,  verily,  and  in  truth,  you  shall  take  it ; 
or  I  have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you 
shall  eat. 

Pist.  I  take  thy  groat,  in  earnest  of  revenge. 

Flu.  If  I  owe  you  any  thing,  I  will  pay  you  in 
cudgels  ;  you  shall  be  a  woodmon^er,  and  buy  no- 
thing of  me  but  cudgels.  God  be  wi'  you,  arid 
keep  you,  and  heal  your  pate.  [Exit. 

Pixt.  All  hell  shall  stir  for  Uiis. 

Gou'.  Go,  go ;  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly 
knave.  Will  yon  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition, — 
begun  upon  an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  as 
a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour, — and 
dare  not  avouch  in  your  deeds  any  of  your  words  ? 
I  have  seen  you  gleeking'  and  galling  at  this  gen- 
tleman twice  or  Uirice.  You  Uiought,  because  he 
could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb,  he 
could  not  therefore  handle  an  English  cudgel :  you 
find  it  otherwise  ;  and,  henceforth,  let  a  Welsh 
correction  teach  you  a  good  English  condition.' 
Fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

PuL  Doth  fortune  play  the  huswife'  with  me 
now  7 
News  have  I,  that  my  Nell  is  dead  i'  the  spital 
Of  malady  of  France  ; 
And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  off*. 
Old  I  do  wax  :  and  from  my  weary  limbs 
Honour  is  cudgel'd.     Well,  bawd  will  I  turn. 
And  something  lean  to  cut-purse  of  auick  haiid^ 
To  England  will  I  steal,  and  there  I'll  steal : 
And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  scars. 
And  swear,  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.  Troyes  in  Champagne.  An  Apart, 
went  in  the  French  King's  Palaee.  Enter,  at  one 
Door,  Kino  Henry,  Bedford,  Gloster,  Ex« 
ETEH,  Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  other 
Lords :  at  another  the  French  King,  Qijeer  Isa- 
bel, the  Princess  Katharine,  Lords,  Ladies, 
^c.  the  Duke  o/'Buroukot,  and  his  Train. 

IC'  Hen.  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we 
are  met!'" 


4  Stunned. 

5  '  I  eat,  and  eke  I  swear.>  The  folio  has  <  eat  1 
swear.' 

6  Oleeking  is  scoffing,  sneering. 

7  i.  e.  disposition. 

8  Hutwife,  for  jilt,  or  hnssy,  aa  we  have  It  still  In  rul 
gar  speech. 

9  [  Exit.']  '  The  comic  scenes  of  these  plays  are  now 
at  an  end,  snd  nil  the  comic  personages  are  now  dis- 
iniHsed.  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly  are  dead  ;  Nym 
and  Rardolph  are  hanged  ;  Gadshill  was  lost  immedi. 
aiely  after  the  robbery  ;  Poins  nnd  Peto  have  vanished 
since,  one  knows  not  how  ;  and  Pistol  is  now  beaten  into 
obscurity.  I  l>elieve  every  reader  regrets  their  depart 
ture.' — Johnson. 

10  <  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherelbre  we  are  mat  !• 
Ponce,  for  which  we  are  here  met,  be  to  this  meetin(« 
Here,  Johnson  thought,  that  the  chorus  should  havV 
been  prefixed,  and  the  fifth  aa  be^n. 
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Unto  our  brother  France, — and  to  our  sister, 
Health  and  fair  time  of  day  : — joy  and  good  wishes 
To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Katharine  ; 
And  (as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty, 
By  whom  this  great  assembly  is  contriv'd,) 
We  do  salute  you,  Duke  of  Burgundy  ; — 
And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  you  all ! 

Pr.  King.  Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your 
face. 
Most  worthy  brother  England  ;  fairly  met  : —  ' 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one. 

Q.  Isa.  So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  England, 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting, 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes  ; 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Against  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their  bent, 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  basilisks  :  ■ 
The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope, 
Have  lost  their  quality  ;  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefs,  and  quarrels,  into  love. 

K.  Hen.  To  cry  amen  to  that,  thus  we  appear. 

Q.  ha.  You  English  princes  all,  I  do  salute  you. 

But    My  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love. 
Great  kings  of  France  and  England  !  That  I  have 

labour'd 
With  all  ray  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endeavours. 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
Unto  this  bar^  and  royal  interview. 
Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  can  witness. 
Since  then  my  office  hath  so  far  prevail'd. 
That,  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye, 
You  have  congreeted  ;  let  it  not  disgrace  me, 
If  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view. 
What  rub,  or  what  impediment,  there  is. 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  peace, 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births, 
Should  not,  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world. 
Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage? 
Alas  !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas'd ; 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps. 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies  :  her  hedges  even-pleached,— 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair, 
Put  forth  disorder'd  twigs  :  her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon  ;  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate'  such  savagery  : 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  clover, 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank. 
Conceives  by  idleness  ;  and  nothing  teems, 
But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 
And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges. 
Defective  in  their  natures,*  grow  to  wildness  ; 
Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children, 
Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time. 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country  ; 
But  grow,  like  savages, — as  soldiers  will, 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 
To  swearing  and  stern  looks,  diffus'd'  attire, 
And  every  thing  that  seems  unnatural. 
Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour,^ 
You  are  assembled  {  and  ray  speech  entreats. 
That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 


\  The  basilisk  was  a  serpent  which,  it  was  anciently 
supposed,  could  destroy  the  object  of  his  vengeance  by 
merely  looking  at  it. 

2  '  This  bar ;'  that  is,  this  barrier,  this  place  of  con- 
press.  The  Chronicles  represent  a  former  interview  in 
a  field  near  Mehin,  with  a  barre  or  barrier  of  separation 
between  the  pavilions  of  the  French  and  English  ;  but 
the  treaty  was  then  broken  off.  It  was  now  renewed  at 
Troyes,  bUt  the  scene  of  conference  was  St.  Peter's 
ehureh  in  that  town,  a  place  inconvenient  for  Shak- 
speare's  action ;  his  editors  have  therefore  laid  it  in  a 
palace. 

3  To  deracinate  is  to  force  up  by  the  roots. 

4  '  Defective  in  their  natures.'  It  has  been  proposed 
to  read  nurtures,  i.  e.  culture,  as  I  think,  very  plausi- 
bly.     Bat  Steevens  concurs  in  Upton's  opinion,  that 

.change  is  unnecessary.     'Sua  deficiunt  natura :  They 
w«e  uot  defective  in  their  ereadve  nawre,  for  they  grew 


Should  not  expel  these  inconveniences, 
And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

K.  Hen.  If,  duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would  tha 
peace. 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  the  imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands ; 
Whose  tenours  and  particular  effects 
You  have,  enschedul'd  briefly,  in  your  hands, 

.Bt^r,  The  king  hath  heard  them ;  to  the  which, 
as  yet. 
There  is  no  answer  made, 

K.  Hen.  Well  then,  the  peace, 

Which  you  before  so  urg'd,  lies  in  his  answer. 

Fr.  King.  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 
O'erglanc'd  the  articles  :  pleaseth  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  resurvey  them,  we  will,  suddenly. 
Pass  our  accept,  and  peremptory  answer.' 

K.  Hen.  Brother,  we  shall. — Go,  uncle  Exeter,— 
And  brother  Clarence, — pnd  you,  brother  Gloster, 
Warwick — and  Huntingdon,^ — go  with  the  king : 
And  take  with  you  free  power,  to  ratify. 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best 
Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity. 
Any  thing  in,  or  out  of,  our  demands  ; 
And  we'll  consign  thereto. — ^Will  you,  fair  sister, 
Go  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 

Q.  Isa.  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with  them  ; 
Haply,  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good. 
When  articles,  too  nicely  urg'd,  be  stood  on. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine  here 
wiih  us; 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris'd 
Within  the  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 

Q.  Isa.  She  hath  good  leave. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Henrv,  Katharine, 
and  her  Gentlewoman. 

K.  Hen.  Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair ! 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms. 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear. 
And  plead  his  lovesuit  to  her  gentle  heart  ? 

Kalh.  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me  ;  I  cannot 
speak  your  England. 

K.  Hen.  O  fair  Katharine,  if  you  will  love  me 
soundly  with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to 
hear  you  confess  it  brokenly  with  your  English 
tongue.     Do  you  like  me,  Kate  ? 

Kath.  Pardonnez  moy,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is — like 
me. 

K.  Hen.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate ;  and  you 
are  like  an  angel. 

Kath.  Qu^  dil  il  ?  queje  suis  semblable  h  les  anges. 

Alice.  Ouy,  vrayment,  {sauf  vostre  grace,)  ainsi 
dit  il. 

K.  Hen.  I  said  so,  dear  Katharine  ;  and  I  must 
not  blush  to  affirm  it. 

Kath.  O  bon  Dieu  !  les  langues  des  hommes  soni 
pleines  de  tromperies. 

K.  Hen.  What  says  she,  fair  one  ?  that  the 
tongues  of  men  are  full  of  deceits  '/ 

Alice.  Ouy  ;  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be  full 
of  deceits  :   dat  is  de  princess. 

K.  Hen.  The  princess  is  the  better  Englishwo- 


to  wildness  ;  but  they  were  defective  in  their  proper  and 
favourable  nature,  which  was  to  bring  forth  food  for  man." 

5  '  Diffused  attire.''  I  have  observed,  in  a  note  on 
The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Activ.  So.  4,  thatd/jfuse 
was  used  for  obscure,  confused.  I  find,  from  Florio's 
Dictionary,  that  diffused,  or  defused,  were  used  for  con- 
fused. Dffused  attire  is  therefore  disordered  or  dish- 
etelled  attire. 

6  faco2tr  here  means  comeliness  of  appearance.  We 
still  say  well  or  \\\  favoured  for  well  or  ill  looking. 

7  'Pass  our  accept,  and  peremptory  answer.'  To 
pass  here  signifies  '  to  finish,  end,  or  agree  upon  the 
acceptance  which  we  shall  give  them,  and  return  our 
peremptory  answer.' 

8  '  Huntingdon.'  John  Holland,  earl  of  Huntingdon, 
who  afterwards  married  the  widow  of  Edmund  Morti- 
mer, earl  of  March.  Neither  Huntingdon  nor  Clarence 
are  in  the  list  of  Dramatis  Personae,  as  neither  of  them 
speak:  a  word. 
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man.  I'faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy  under- 
standing :  I  am  giad,  thou  canst  speak  no  better 
English  ;  for  if  thou  could'st,  thou  would'st  find  me 
sucn  a  plain  king,  that  thou  would'st  think,  I  had 
sold  my  farm  to  ouv  my  crown.'  I  know  no  ways 
to  mince  it  in  love,  but  directly  to  say — I  love  you  : 
then,  if  vou  urge  me  fiirther  than  to  say — Do  you 
in  faith  1  I  wear  out  my  suit.  Give  me  your  an- 
swer ;  i'faith,  do  ;  and  so  clap  hands  and  a  bargain : 
How  say  you,  lady  ? 

Kath.  Sauf  vostre  honneur,  me  understand  well. 

K.  Hen.  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  verses, 
or  to  dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me  ; 
for  the  one,  I  have  neither  words  nor  measure  ;  and 
for  the  other,  I  have  no  strength  in  measure,*  yet 
a  reasonable  measure  in  strength.  If  I  could  win 
a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle 
with  my  armour  on  my  back,  under  the  correction 
of  bragging  be  it  spoken,  I  should  quickly  leap  into 
a  wife.  Or,  if  I  might  bulTet  for  my  love,  or  bound 
my  horse  for  her  favours,  I  coula  lay  on  like  a 
butcher,  and  sit  like  a  jaek-an-apes,  never  off:  but, 
before  God,  I  cannot  look  greenly.*  nor  gasp  out 
my  eloquence,  nor  I  have  no  cunmng  in  protesta- 
tion ;  only  downright  oaths,  which  I  never  use  till 
urged,  nor  never  break  for  urging.  If  thou  canst 
love  a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate,  whose  face  is 
not  worth  sun-burning,  that  never  looks  in  his  glass 
for  love  of  any  thing  ne  sees  tliere,  let  thine  eye  be 
ihy  cook.  I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier :  If  thou 
canst  love  me  for  this,  take  me :  if  not,  to  say  to 
thee — that  I  shall  die,  is  true  :  but — ^for  thy  love, 
by  the  Lord,  no  ;  yet  I  love  thee  too.  And  while 
thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and 
uncoined*  constancy  ;  for  he  perforce  must  do  thee 
right,  because  he  hath  not  the  gifl  to  woo  in  other 
places  :  for  these  fellows  of  infimte  tongue,  that  can 
rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours, — they  do 
always  reason  themselves  out  again.  What !  a 
speaker  is  but  a  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad. 
A  good  leg  will  fallj'  a  straight  back  will  stoop: 
a  olack  beard  will  turn  white ;  a  curled  pate  will 
grow  bald  ;  fair  face  will  wither ;  a  full  eye  will 
wax  hollow :  but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and 
moon  ;  or,  rather,  the  sun,  and  not  the  moon  ;  for  it 
shines  bright,  and  never  changes,  but  keeps  his 
course  truly.  If  thou  would  have  such  a  one,  take 
me :  And  take  me,  take  a  soldier ;  take  a  soldier, 
take  a  king :  And  what  sayest  thou  then  to  my 
love  7  spoiuc,  my  fair,  and  fairly,  I  pray  thee. 

Kath.  Is  it  possible  dat  I  should  love  de  enemy  of 
Prance  ? 

K.  Hen.  No ;  it  is  not  possible  you  should  love 
the  enemy  of  France,  Kate :  but,  in  loving  me,  you 
should  love  the  friend  of  France  ;  for  I  love  France 
so  well,  that  I  will  not  part  with  a  village  of  it ;  I 
will  have  it  all  mine :  and,  Kate,  when  France  is 
mine,  and  I  am  yours,  then  yours  is  France,  and 
you  are  mine. 

Kath.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No,  Kate  ?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French  ; 
which,  I  ain  sure,  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a 
new-married  wife  about  her  husband's  neck,  hardly 
to  be  shook  off.  Quand  fay  la  possession  de  France, 
et  quand  vous  avex  le  possession  de  moi  (let  me  see, 
what  then  7   Saint  Dennis  be   my  speed!) — done 


I  '  That  thou  would'st  think  I  had  sold  my  farm  to 
buy  my  crown.'  Johnson  thinks  this  blunt  honest  kind 
of  English  wooing  is  inconsistent  with  the  previous 
character  of  the  king,  and  quotes  the  Dauphin's  opinion 
of  him,  'that  he  was  fitter  for  a  ball-room  than  the 
field.'  This  opinion  however  was  erroneous.  Shak- 
speare  only  meant  to  characterise  English  downright 
smcerlty  ;  and  surely  the  previous  habits  of  Henry,  as 
represented  in  former  scenes,  do  not  make  us  expect 
great  refinement  or  polish  in  him  upon  this  occasion, 
eaperially  as  fine  speeches  would  be  lost  upon  the  prin- 
cess from  her  imperfect  comprehension  of  his  language. 

a  i.  e.  in  daticmg. 

8  i.  c.  like  a  young  lover,  awkwardly. 

4  '  A  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  constancy.^  This 
passage  has  been  sadly  misunderstood.  The  prince 
evidently  means  to  say,  '  Taks  a  fellow  of  Wunt  un- 


vostre  est  France,  et  votes  «*tes  mtetme.  It  is  aa  eaar 
for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer  the  kingdom,  as  to  speak 
so  much  more  French  :  I  shall  never  move  thee  in 
French,  unless  it  be  to  laugh  at  me. 

Kath.  Sauf  vostre  honneur,  le  F^ant^ois  que  voM 
parlez  est  meiUeur  yue  P  Anglois  lequel  je  parte. 

K.  Hen.  No,  'faith,  is'i  not,  Kate  :  but  thy  speak- 
ing of  my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  roost  truly  falsely, 
must  needs  be  granted  to  me  much  at  one.  But^ 
Kate,  dost  thou  understand  thus  much  English? 
Canst  thou  love  me  7 

Kath.  I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Hen.  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell,  Kate  ? 
I'll  ask  them.  Come,  I  know,  thou  lovest  me  :  and 
at  night  when  you  come  into  your  closet,  you'll 
question  this  gentlewoman  about  me  ;  and  I  know, 
Kate,  you  will,  to  her,  dispraise  those  parts  in  me, 
that  you  love  with  your  heart ;  but,  good  Kate, 
mock  me  mercifully ;  the  rather,  gentle  princess, 
because  I  love  thee  cruelly.  If  ever  thou  be'st 
mine,  Kate,  (as  I  have  a  saving  faith  within  me, 
tells  me, — thou  shalt,)  I  get  thee  with  scambling, 
and  thou  must  therefore  needs  prove  a  good  soldier- 
breeder  :  Shall  not  thou  and  I,  between  Saint  Den* 
nis  and  Saint  George,  compound  a  boy,  half  French 
half  English,  that  shall  go  to  Constantinople,  and 
take  the  Turk  by  the  beard  ?°  shall  we  not  ?  what 
sayest  thou,  my  fair  flower-de-luce  7 

Kath.  I  do  not  know  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No  ;  'tis  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to 
promise  :  do  but  now  promise,  Kate,  you  will  en- 
deavour for  your  French  part  of  such  a  boy  ;  and, 
for  mv  English  moiety,  take  the  word  of  a  king  and 
a  baclielor.  How  answer  you,  la  plus  belle  Katha- 
rine du  monde,  man  trls  chere  et  divine  d^se  ? 

Kath.  Your  majeslS  'ave/aiM«e  French  enough  to 
deceive  the  most  sage  damoiselle  dat  is  en  FVance, 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fye  upon  my  false  French !  By 
mine  honour,  in  tnie  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate  :  by 
which  honour  I  dare  not  swear,  thou  lovest  me ; 
yet  my  blood  begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  dost, 
notwithstanding  the  poor  and  untempering  effect  of 
my  visage.'  Now  beshrew  my  father's  ambition  ! 
he  was  thinking  of  civil  wars  when  he  got  me; 
therefore  was  1  created  with  a  stubborn  outside, 
with  an  aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  I  come  to  woo 
ladies,  I  fright  them.  But,  in  faith,  Kate,  the  elder 
I  wax,  the  Detter  I  shall  appear:  my  comfort  is, 
that  old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  beauty,  can  do  no 
more  spoil  upon  my  face  ;  thou  hast  me,  if  thou 
hast  me,  at  tne  worst ;  and  thou  shalt  wear  me,  it 
thou  wear  me,  better  and  better  ;  And  therefore  tell 
me,  most  fair  Katharine,  will  you  have  me  7  Put  ofT 
your  maidpn  blushes  ;  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your 
heart  with  the  looks  of  an  enipress  ;  take  me  by  the 
hand,  and  say, — Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine : 
which  word  tnou  shalt  no  sooner  bless  mine  ear 
withal,  but  I  will  tell  thee  aloud — England  is  thine, 
Ireland  is  thine,  France  is  thine,  auid  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet  is  thine  ;  who,  though  I  speak  it  before  his 
face,  if  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou 
shalt  find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows.  Come, 
your  answer  in  broken  music  ;  for  thy  voice  is 
music,  and  thy  English  broken  :  therefore,  queen 
of  all,  Katharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in  brtAen 
English, — ^Wilt  thou  have  me  7 

Kath.  Dat  is,  as  it  shall  please  de  roy  man  pert. 


adorned  courage  or  purpose,  because  he  hath  not  the 
gift  to  woo  in  other  places  like  these  fellows  of  infinite 
tongue.'  Constancy  is  most  frequently  used  for  courage, 
or  resolution,  by  Shakspeare. 

5  i.  e.  shrink,  fall  away. 

6  '  Take  the  Turk  by  the  beard.'  This  is  one  of  the 
poet's  anachronisms.  The  Turks  had  not  possession  of 
Constantinople  until  the  year  1463 ;  when  Henry  had 
been  dead  thirty-one  years. 

7  '  The  poor  and  untnnpering  efl^ect  of  my  visage.' 
Vn  tempering  is  un  softening,  uninitigating.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  Steevcns  shoiiki  not  have  ohjccied  to  this 
word  as  he  did  to  seasoning.  It  is  of  the  same  forma* 
tion.  '  To  temper  or  mkigate  sorrow  with  mirth.  Con- 
dire  per  translationem,  w  condlre  trl«titiam  hilaritate. 
Cicero.'— Sont. 
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K.  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate ;  it 
shall  please  him,  Kato. 

Kath.  Den  it  shall  also  content  me. 

K.  Hen,  Upon  jhat  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  I 
call  you — my  queen. 

Kath.  L-aisMz,  mon  seigneur,  Icdssez,  laissez :  ma 
foy,  je  tie  uetir  point  que  vous  abaissez  vostre  gran- 
deur, en  baisant  la  main  (Tune  vostre  indigne  servi- 
tsure  ;  excusez  moy,  je  vous  supplie,  rnon  trls  puissant 
seigneur. 

K.  Hen.  Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 

Kath.  Ijes  dames,  el  damoiselles,  pour  estre  baisies 
devant  leur  nopces,  il  ti'tst  pas  le  coAtume  de 
France. 

K.  Hen.  Madam,  my  interpreter,  what  says  she  ? 

Alice.  Dat  it  is  not  de  fashion  pour  les  ladies  of 
France, — I  cannot  tell  what  is,  baiser,  en  English. 

K.  Hen.  To  kiss. 

Alice.  Your  majesty  entendre  bettre  que  moy. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  not  the  fashion  for  the  maids  in 
France  to  kiss  before  they  are  married,  would  she 
say? 

Alice.  Ouy,  vrayment. 

K.  Hen,  O  Kate,  nice  customs  curt'sy  to  great 
kings.  Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined 
within  the  weak  list'  of  a  country's  fashion :  we 
are  the  makers  of  manners,  Kate  ;  and  the  liberty 
that  follows  our  places,  stops  the  mouths  of  all  find- 
faults  ;  as  I  will  do  yours,  for  upholding  the  nice 
fashion  of  your  country,  in  denying  me  a  kiss  : 
therefore,  patiently,  and  yielding.  [Kisning  her.'] 
You  have  witchcraft  in  your  lips,  Kate  ;  there  is 
more  eloquence  in  a  su^ar  touch  of  them,  than  in 
the  tongues  of  the  Frencn  council ;  and  they  should 
sooner  persuade  Harry  of  England,  than  a  general 
petition  of  monarchs.     Here  comes  your  father. 

Enter  the  French  King  and  Queen,  Burgundy, 
Bedford,  Gloster,  Exeter,  Westmore- 
land, and  oilier  French  and  English  Lords. 

Bur.  God  save  your  majesty !  my  royal  cousin, 
teach  you  our  princess  English  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fair  cousin, 
how  perfectly  I  love  her  ;  and  that  is  good  English. 

Bur.  Is  she  not  apt  ? 

K.  Hen.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz  ;  and  ray  con- 
jition  is  not  smooth :  so  that,  having  neither  the 
voice  nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I  cannot  so 
conjure  up  the  spirit  of  love  in  her,  that  he  will  ap- 
pear in  his  true  likeness. 

Bur.  Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth,  if  I 
answer  you  for  that.  If  you  would  conjure  in  her, 
you  must  make  a  circle  :  if  conjure  up  love  in  her 
in  his  true  likeness,  he  must  appear  naked,  and 
blind ;  Can  you  blame  her  then,  being  a  maid  yet 
rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if 
she  deny  the  appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy  in 
her  naked  seeing  self?  It  were,  my  lord,  a  nard 
condition  for  a  maid  to  consign  to. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  they  do  wink,  and  yield  ;  aa  love  is 
blind,  and  enforces. 

Bur.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when  they 
S«e  not  what  they  do. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your  cousin 
to  consent  to  winking. 

Bur.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord,  if 
you  will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning  :  for  maids, 
'well  summered  and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at 
Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though  they  have  their 
eyes  ;  and  then  they  will  endure  handling,  which 
■  before  would  not  abide  looking  on. 

K.  Hen.  This  moral^  ties  me  over  to  time,  and 
■  hot  summer ;  and  so  I  will  catch  the  fly,  your 
cousin,  in  the  latter  end,  and  she  must  be  blmd  too. 


)  i  e  slight  barrier. 

3  A  moral  is  the  meaning  or  application  of  a  fable. 

3  '  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  perspectively,  the 
eitiea  turned  into  a  maid.'  See  note  on  Twelfth  Night, 
Actv  Scl. 

4  PrcBclarissimus  for  ProRcarissimus.  Shakspeare 
followed  HolinshV ,  in  whose  Chronicle  it  stands  thus. 
Iiuleed  all  (he  old' .,  leturians  have  the  same  blunder.  In 

6« 


Bur.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  Iotm. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  so :  and  you  may,  some  of  you, 
thank  love  for  my  blindness  ;  who  cannot  see  many 
a  fair  French  city,  for  one  fair  French  maid  that 
stands  in  my  way. 

Fr.  King.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  perspec- 
tively, the  cities  turned  into  a  maid  ;'  for  they  are 
all  girdled  with  maiden  walls,  that  war  hath  n«v«r 
entered. 

K.  Hen.  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife  ? 

Fr.  King.  So  please  you. 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content ;  so  the  maiden  cities  you 
talk  of,  may  wait  on  her :  so  the  maid,  that  stood 
in  the  way  of  my  wish,  shall  show  me  the  way  to 
my  will. 

Fr.  King.  We  have  consented  to  all  terttii  of 
reason. 

K.  Hen.  Is't  so,  my  lords  of  England  ? 

IVest.  The  king  hath  granted  every  article : 
His  daughter,  first ;   and  then,  in  sequel,  all. 
According  to  their  firm  proposed  natures. 

Exe.  Only,  he  hath  not  yet  subscribed  this;  — 
Where  your  majesty  demands, — That  the  king  of 
France,  having  any  occasion  to  write  for  matter  of 
grant,  shall  name  your  highness  in  this  form,  and 
with  this  addition,  in  French, — Notre  trls  cher  Jilz 
Henry  ray  d^Angleterre,  hiritier  de  France;  and  thus 
in  Latin, — Prcsclarissimus'^  filius  noster  Henricut 
rex  Anglia,  et  hteres  Francix. 

Fr.  King.  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  so  de- 
nied. 
But  your  request  shall  make  me  let  it  pass. 

A.  Hen.  I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear  alli- 
ance. 
Let  that  one  article  ranic  with  the  rest ; 
And,  thereupon,  give  me  your  daughter. 

Fr.King.  Take  her,  fair  son  ;  and  from  her  blood 
raise  up 
Issue  to  me :  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores  look 

pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness. 
May  cease  their  hatred:   and   this  dear  conjunc 

tion 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  christianlike  accord 
In  their  sweet  bosoms,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleeding  sword  'twixt  England  and  fair  France 

AU.  Amen ! 

K,  Hen.  Now  welcome,  Kate : — and   bear   me 
witness  all. 
That  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  sovereign  queen. 

[Flourish. 

Q.  Isa.  God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages, 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one  ! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love. 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal, 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy. 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage. 
Thrust   in   between    the    paction   of   these    king- 
doms. 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league  ; 
That  English  may  as  French,  French  Englishmen 
Receive  each  other ! — God  speak  this  Amen ! 

All.  Amen ! 

K.  Hen.   Prepare   we    for    our    marriage:— ^n 
which  day. 
My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we'll  take  your  oath, 
And  all  the  peers',  for  surety  of  our  leagues.— 
Then  shall  I  swear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me  ; 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosp'rous  be ! 

[Exeunt. 

Enter  Chorus. 
Thus  far,  with  rough,  and  all  unable  pen, 
Our  bending'  author  hath  pursu'd  the  story ; 


the  original  o-eaty  of  Troyes,  printed  in  Rymer,  it  is 
prtBcan'ssimiis. 

5  '  Our  bending  author.''  That  is,  unequal  to  the 
weight  of  his  subject,  and  bending  beneath  it.  Thus 
Milton,  in  his  Apology  for  Smectymnus,  speaking  of  Bi- 
shop Hall : — '  In  a  strain  as  pitiful — manifested  a  prs- 
sumptuous  undertaung  with  wcafc  arid  unejamuntd 
shoulder:' 


0St 


KING  HENRY  T. 


AnVr 


III  little  room  conftnine  mighty  mcti, 

Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory.' 
Small  time,  but,  in  that  small,  most  greatly  Uv'a 

This  star  of  England :  fortune  made  his  sword  ; 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden*  he  achiev'd, 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 
Henry  the  Sixth,  in  infant  bands  crow^n'd  king 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed ; 
Whose  state  so  many  hul  the  managing, 

That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England 
bleed  : 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown;  and,  for  their 

sake, 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take.    [Exit. 


1  '  Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory.' 
Th«  is,  by  touching  only  on  select  pan*. 


THIS  play  has  mmny  leenes  of  Mgfa  dignity,  and 
many  of  easy  merriment.  The  cbu-acier  of  the  king 
is  well  supported,  except  in  his  courtship,  where  he  haa 
neither  the  vivacity  of  Hal,  nor  the  grandeur  of  Henry 
The  humour  of  Pistol  is  Tery  happily  coiiiinued :  tua 
character  has  perhaps  been  the  model  of  all  the  bullies 
that  have  yet  appeared  on  the  English  stage. 

The  lines  given  to  the  Chorus  have  many  admirers ; 
but  the  truth  is,  that  in  them  a  little  may  be  praised,  ana 
much  must  be  forgiven  ;  nor  can  it  be  easily  discovered 
why  the  intelligence  given  by  the  Chorus  is  more  neces- 
sary in  this  play  than  in  many  others  where  it  is  omitted. 
The  great  defect  of  this  play  is  the  emptiness  and  nar> 
rowness  of  the  last  act,  which  a  very  little  diligei^M 
might  iiave  easily  avoided.  JOHNSON. 


3  i.e.  France.    A  similar  distinction  is  bestowed  ta 
Loml>ardy  in  The  Taming  of  The  Shrew  : — 
*  The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy  t 
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FIRST  PART  OF 

KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


PRELIMINARY    REMARKS. 


'T'HE  historical  transactions  in  tliis  play  take  in  the 
-■■  compass  of  above  tliiny  years.  In  the  three  parts 
of  King  Henry  VI.  there  is  no  very  precise  attention  to 
the  dale  and  disposition  of  facts  ;  they  are  shuffled  baclc- 
wards  and  forwards  out  of  time.  For  instance,  the 
Lord  Talbot  is  killed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  of  this 
play,  who  in  reality  did  not  fall  till  the  13th  of  July, 
1453:  and  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  opens 
with  the  marriage  of  the  king,  which  was  solemnized 
eight  years  before  Talbot's  death,  in  the  year  1445. 
Again,  in  the  second  part,  dame  Eleanor  Cobham  is  in- 
troduced to  insult  Queen  Margaret :  though  her  penance 
and  banishment  for  sorcery  happened  three  years  be- 
fore that  princess  came  over  to  England.  There  are 
other  transgressions  against  history,  as  far  as  the  order 
of  time  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Malone  has  written  a  dissertation  to  prove  that 
the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  not  written  by 
Shakspcare  :  and  that  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  were 
only  altered  by  him  frotn  the  old  play,  entitled  '  The 
Contention  of  the  Two  fitmous  Houses  of  Yorke  and 
Lancaster,'  printed  in  two  parts,  in  quarto,  in  1594  and 
1595.  The  substance  of  his  argument,  as  far  as  regards 
Ihis  play,  is  as  follows : — 

1.  The  diction,  versification,  and  allusions  in  it,  are 
all  different  from  the  diction,  versification,  and  allusions 
of  Shakspeare,  and  corresponding  with  those  of  Greene, 
Peele,  Lodge,  Marlowe,  and  others  who  preceded  him  : 
there  are  more  allusions  to  mythology,  to  classical  au- 
thors, and  to  ancient  and  modern  history,  than  are 
found  in  any  one  piece  of  Shakspeare's  written  on  an 
English  story :  they  are  such  as  do  not  naturally  rise 
out  of  the  subject,  but  seem  to  be  inserted  merely  to 
show  the  writer's  learning.  These  allusions,  and  many 
particular  expressions,  seem  more  likely  to  have  been 
used  by  the  authors  already  named  than  by  Shak- 
speare.— He  points  out  many  of  the  allusions,  and  in- 
stances the  words  proditor  and  immanity,  which  are 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  poet's  undisputed  works. 
— The  versification  he  thinks  clearly  of  a  different  co- 
lour from  that  of  Shakspeare's  genuine  dramas  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  resembles  that  of  many  of  the  plays 
produced  before  his  time.  The  sense  concludes  or 
pauses  almost  uniformly  at  the  end  of  every  line;  and 
the  verse  has  scarcely  ever  a  redundant  syllable.  He 
produces  numerous  instances  from  the  works  of  Lodge, 
Peele,  Greene,  and  otliers,  of  similar  versification. 

A  passage  in  a  pamjphlet  written  by  Thomas  Nashe, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Greene,  Peele,  Marlowe,  &c. 
shows  that  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  had  been 
on  the  stage  before  1592 ;  and  his  favourable  mention  of 
the  piece  may  induce  a  belief  that  it  was  written  by  a 
friend  of  his.  '  How  would  it  have  joyed  brave  Talbot, 
the  terror  of  the  French,  to  thinke  that,  after  he  had 
lyen  two  hundred  yeare  in  his  tombe,  he  should  triumph 
a^ain  on  the  stage ;  and  have  his  bones  new  embalmed 
with  the  teares  of  ten  thousand  spectators  at  least  (at 
several  times,)  who  in  the  tragedian  that  represents  his 
person  behold  him  fresh  bleeding.' — Pierce  Penniless, 
his  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1592. 

That  this  passage  related  to  the  old  play  of  Kmg 
Henry  VI.  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  First  Part  of 
King  Henry  VL  can  hardly  be  doubted."  Tallwt  appears 
in  the  First  Part,  and  not  in  the  Second  or  Third  Part, 
and  is  expressly  spoken  of  in  the  play,  as  well  as  in 
Hall's  Chronicle,  as  '  the  terror  of  the  French.'  Holin- 
shed,  who  was  Shakspeare's  guide,  omits  the  passage 
in  Hall,  in  which  Talbot  is  thus  described  ;  and  this  is 
an  additional  proof  that  this  play  was  not  the  production 
of  our  great  poet. 

There  are  other  internal  proofs  of  this  : — 

1.  The  author  does  not  seem  to  have  known  precisely 
how  old  Henry  VI.  was  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death.    He  supposed  him  to  have  passed  the  state  of 
infancy  before  he  lost  his  father,  and  even  to  have  re- 
membered some  of  his  sayings.    In  the  Fourth  Act,  Sc. 
4,  speaking  of  the  famous  Talbot,  he  says  :— 
When  I  was  young  (as  yet  I  am  not  old,) 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said, 
A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword.' 

But  Shakspeare  knew  that  Henry  VI.  could  not  possi- 
bly remepiber  any  thing  of  his  father  :- 


'  No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 

But  I  was  made  a  king  at  nine  months  old.' 

King  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  Act  iv.  8c  0 

'  When  I  was  crown'd  I  was  but  nine  inontha  old.'    | 
King  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Act  i.  Sc.  1 

The  first  of  these  passages  is  among  the  additions 
made  by  Shakspeare  to  the  old  play,  according  to  Mr. 
Malune's  hypothesis.  The  other  passage  does  occur  in 
the  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  York ;  and 
therefore  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  neither  Shak- 
speare nor  the  author  of  that  piece  could  have  written 
the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI. 

2.  In  Act  ii.  Sc.  5.  of  this  play,  it  is  said  that  the  earl 
of  Cambridge  raised  an  army  against  his  sovereign. 
But  Shakspeare,  in  his  play  of  King  Henry  V.  has  re- 
presented the  matter  truly  as  it  was  :  the  earl  being  in 
that  piece.  Act  ii.,  condemned  at  Southampton  for  con- 
spirhig  to  assassinate  Henry. 

3.  The  author  of  this  play  knew  the  true  pronunci- 
ation of  the  word  Hecate,  as  it  is  used  by  the  Roman 
writers : — 

'  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate.' 
But  Shakspeare,  in  Macbeth,  always  uses  Hecate  as  a 
dissyllable. 

The  second  speech  in  this  play  ascertains  the  author 
to  have  been  very  familiar  with  Hall's  Chronicle : — 

'  What  should  I  say .'  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech.' 
This  phrase  is  introduced  upon  almost  every  occasion 
by  Hall  when  he  means  to  be  eloquent.  Holinshed,  not 
Hall,  was  Shakspeare's  historian.  Here  then  is  an 
additional  minute  proof  that  this  play  was  not  Shak- 
speare's. 

This  is  the  sum  of  Malone's  argrtment,  which  Stee- 
vens  has  but  feebly  combated  in  notes  appended  to  it ; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  think  more  out  of  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sicion  than  from  any  other  cause.  Malone  conjectured 
that  this  piece  which  we  now  call  the  First  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  was,  when  first  performed,  called  The 
Play  of  King  Henry  VI. ;  and  he  afterwards  found  his 
conjecture  confirmed  by  an  entry  in  the  accounts  of 
Henslowe,  the  proprietor  of  the  Rose  Theatre  on  the 
Bank  Side.  It  must  have  been  very  popular,  having 
been  played  no  less  than  thirteen  times  in  one  season : 
the  first  enuy  of  its  performance  by  the  Lord  Strange's 
company,  at  the  Rose,  is  dated  March  3,  \d9\..  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Shakspeare  does  not  appear  at 
any  time  to  have  had  the  smallest  connexion  with  that 
theatre,  or  the  companies  playing  there  ;  which  affords 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  Malone's  position, 
that  the  play  could  not  be  his.  '  By  whom  it  was  writ- 
ten (says  Malone,)  it  is  now,  I  fear,  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. It  was  not  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  nor 
printed  till  the  year  1623  ;  when  it  was  reiterated  with 
Shakspeare's  undisputed  plays  by  the  editors  of  the 
first  folio,  and  improperly  entitled  the  Third*  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI.  In  one  sense  it  might  be  called  so ; 
for  two  plays  on  the  subject  of  that  reign  had  been 
printed  before.  But  considering  the  history  of  that  king, 
and  the  period  of  time  which  the  piece  comprehends.,  it 
ought  to  have  been  called,  what  in  fact  it  is.  The  First 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  on  what  principle  it  was  that 
Heminge  and  Condell  admitted  it  into  their  volume ;  but 
I  suspect  that  they  gave  it  a  place  as  a  necessary  intro- 
duction to  the  two  other  parts ;  and  because  Shakspeare 
had  made  some  slight  alterations,  and  written  a  few 
lines  in  it.f 

Mr.  Malone's  arguments  have  made  many  converts 
to  his  opinion ;  and  perhaps  Mr.  Morgann,  in  his  ele- 
gant Essay  on  the  Dramatic  Character  of  Falstaff,}  led 
the  way,  when  he  pronounced  it  '  That-drum-and- 
trumpet  thing, — written  doubtless,  or  rather  exhibited 
long  before  Shakspeare  was  born,  though  afterwards 
repaired  and  furbished  up  by  him  with  here  and  there 
a  little  sentiment  and  diction.' 


I-  This  applies  only  to  the  title  in  the  Register  of  the 
Stationers'  Company :  in  the  first  folio  it  was  called  the 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  ^ 

t  Malone's  Life  of  Shakspeare,  p  310.  ed  W2L     ^ 

i  First  p'jblisbed  in  1777 


FIRST  PART  OP 

KING  HENRY    THE    SIXTH. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


Kino  Henry  the  Sixth. 

DuK£  of  Gloster,  Uncle  to  the  King,  and  Pro- 
tector. 

Duke  of  Bedford,  Uncle  to  the  King,  and  Regent 
of  France. 

Thomas  Beaufotit,  Duke  of  Exeter,  great  Uncle 
to  the  King. 

Henrv  Beaufort,  great  Uncle  to  the  King,  Bi- 
shop of  Winchester,  and  aflerwarda  Car- 
dinal. 

JoBN  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset ;  afterward* 
Duke. 

Richard  Plantaoeitet,  eldest  Son  of  Richard, 
late  Earl  of  Cambridge  ;  aftervuards'Dvik.e 
of  York.  ^    '    -^ 

Earl  o/'Warwick.  EARLq/'SALisBuay,  Eabl 
of  SurroLE. 

Lord  Talbot,  aflerwarda  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

John  Talbot,  Am  Son, 

Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March. 

Mortimer's  Keeper,  and  a  Lawyer. 

Sir  John  Fastolfe.     Sir  William  Lccf. 

Sir  William  Glansdale.  Sir  Thomas  Gar- 
orate. 


Mayor  of  London.    WooDtille,  Lieuteiumt  ^ 

tlie  Tower. 
Vernoj»,  of  the  White  Rou,  or  York  Faction. 
Basset,  of  tlie  Red  Rote,  or  Lancaster  Faetitm. 
Charles,  Dauphin,  and  afterwardsKing  q/"France. 
Reignier,   Duke  of  Anjou,  and  titular  King  <f 

Naples. 
Duke  of  Burgundy.     Dukk  of  Alencon. 
Governor  of  Paris.     Bastard  of  Orleans, 
Master-Gunner  o/"  Orleans,  and  hi*  Son. 
General  of  the  French  Forces  in  Bordeaux. 
A  French  Sergeant.     A  Porter. 
An  old  Shepherd,  Father  to  Joan  la  Pucelle. 

Margaret,  Daughter  to    Reignier:     qftenoarda 

married  to  King  Henry. 
Countess  of  Auverone. 
Joan  la  Pucelle,  commonly  cabled  Joan  of  Are. 

Fiends  appearing  to  La  Pucelle,  Lords,  Wardera 
of  the  Tower,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Mes- 
sengers, and  several  Attendants  both  on  the  Eng- 
lish and  French. 

SCENE — ■partly  in  England,  andpcally  mFrance. 


ACT  L 

rfCENE  I.  Westminster  Abbsy.  Dead  March. 
Corpse  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  discovered,  lying 
in  state;  attended  on  by  tAe  Dukes  o/'Bedford, 
Glosteb,  and  Exeter:  the  Earl  q/"  War- 
wick,' th*  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Heralds, 

Bedford. 
HuNO  be  the  heavens  with  black,*  yield  day  to 

night ! 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states. 
Brandish  your  crystal'  tresses  in  the  sky. 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars, 
That  have  consented*  unto  Henry's  death! 
Henry  the  Fifth,  too  famous  to  Jive  long ! 
England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth. 

Glo.  England  ne'er  had  a  king,  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  deserving  to  command  : 
His  brandish'd  sword  did  t>lind  men  with  his  beams ; 
His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings ; 
His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire, 
More  daz7.led  and  drove  back  his  enemies. 
Than  midday  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 
What  should  I  say  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech : 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand,  but  conquer'd. 

Exe.  We  mourn  in  black  ;  Why  mourn  wc  not 
in  blood  7 
Henry  is  dead,  and  never  shall  reviv* ; 
Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend  ; 
And  death's  dishonourable  victory 
We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify. 


t  Richard  Beauchamp,  oarl  of  Warwick,  who  is  a 
cnaracter  in  King  Henry  V.  The  earl  of  Warwick, 
who  appears  hi  a  subsequent  part  of  this  drama,  is 
Richard  Nevill,  son  to  the  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  came 
to  the  title  in  right  of  his  wife,  Anne,  sister  of  Henry 
Beauchamp,  duke  of  Warwick.  Richard,  the  fatlier 
or  this  Henry,  was  appointed  governor  to  the  king  on 
the  demise  of  Thomas  Beaufort,  duke  of  Exeter,  and 
died  in  1439.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  the  author 
meant  to  confound  the  two  characters. 

3  Alluding  to  the  ancient  practice  of  hanging  ths  stage 
irHh  black  whan  a  tragedy  was  to  b»  actso. 


I  Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What  ?  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap, 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow  ? 
Or  shall  we  think  the  subtle-witted  French 
Conjurers  and  sorcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him, 
By  magick  verses'  have  contriv'd  his  end  ? 

IVin.  He  was  a  king  bless'd  of  the  King  of  kuigii 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment  day 
So  dreadful  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight. 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  he  fought : 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  so  proeperous. 
Glo.  The  church  I  where  is  it  7  Had  not  church 
men  pray'd. 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decay'd  : 
None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince. 
Whom,  like  a  schoolboy,  you  may  overawe. 

IVin.  Gloster,  whate  er  we  luce,  thou  art  pro> 
lector ; 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince,  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud  ;  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe. 
More  than  God,  or  religious  churchmen,  may. 

Glo.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the  flesh  ; 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'st, 
E.xcept  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 
Bed.  Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your  minda 
in  peace  ! 
Let's  to  the  altar : — Heralds,  wait  on  us  :— 
Instead  of  gold,  we'll  offer  up  our  arms  ; 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry's  dead.— 
Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years. 
When  at  their  motliers'  moist  eyes  babos  shall  suck 
Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish*  of  salt  tears, 
And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead.— 


3  Crystal  is  an  epithet  repeatedly  bestowed  on  comets 
by  our  ancient  writers. 

4  Consented  here  means  eonspired  together  to  yro 
mote  the  death  of  Henry  by  their  malignant  influenoa 
on  human  events.  Our  ancestors  had  but  one  word  to 
express  consent,  and  concent,  which  meant  accord  and 
agreement,  whether  of  persons  or  things. 

5  There  was  a  notion  long  prevalent  that  life  might  bs 
taken  away  by  metrical  charms. 

6  Nurte,  was  anciently  spelt  nouryet  and  norytK* 
and,  by  Lydgaia,  tren  m>«<rMA. 


i 


$0«NE  L 


riRST  PART  OP  KING  HENRY  VI. 


Henry  the  Fifth  !  thy  ghost  I  invocate  ; 
Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils  ! 
Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens  ! 
A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make, 
Than  Julius  Caesar,  or  bright ' 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you  all ! 
Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Of  loss,  of  slaughter,  and  discomfiture  : 
Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans, 
Paris,  Guysors,  Poictiers,  are  all  quite  lost.* 

Bed.  What  say'st  thou,  man,  before  dead  Henry's 
corse  ? 
Speak  softly  ;  or  the  loss  of  those  great  towns 
Will  make  him  burst  his  lead,  and  rise  from  death. 

Glo.  Is  Paris  lost  ?  is  Rouen  yielded  up  ? 
If  Henry  were  recall'd  to  life  again, 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield  the 
ghost. 

Exe.  How  were  they  lost  ?  what  treachery  was 
us'd? 

Mess.  No  treachery  ;  but  want  of  men  and  money. 
Among  the  soldiers  this  is  mutter'd, — 
That  here  you  maintain  several  factions  ; 
And,  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatch'd  and  fought, 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals. 
One  would  have  ling'ring  wars,  with  little  cost ; 
Another  would  fly  swift,  but  wanteth  wings  ; 
A  third  man  thinks,  without  expense  at  all, 
By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtain'd. 
Awake,  awake,  English  nobility  ! 
Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours,  new  begot ; 
Cropp'd  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms  ; 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

Exe.  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral. 
These  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tides.' 

Bed.  Me  they  concern  ;  regent  I  am  of  France  : — 
Give  me  my  steeled  coat,  I'll  fight  for  France. — 
Away  with  these  disgraceful  wailing  robes  ! 
Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes. 
To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries.* 

Enter  another  Messenger. 
2  JMes».  Lords,  view  these  letters,  full   of  bad 
mischance, 
France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite  ; 
Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import : 
The  Dauphin  Charles  is  crowned  king  in  Rheims  ; 
The  bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  join'd  ; 
Reignier,  duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part ; 
The  duke  of  Alencon  flieth  to  his  side. 

Exe.  The  Dauphin  is  crowned  king !    all  fly  to 
him ! 
O,  whither  shall  we  fly  from  this  reproach  ? 

Glo.  We  will  not  fly,  but  to  our  enemies'  throats  ; 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  slack,  I'll  fight  it  out. 
Bed.  Gloster,  why  doubt'st  thou  of  njy  forward- 
ness ? 
An  army  have  I  muster'd  in  my  thoughts. 
Wherewith  already  France  is  overrun. 

Enter  a  third  Messenger. 

8  Mess.  My  gracious  lords,  to  add  to  your  laments. 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  King  Henry's  hearse, — 
I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  fight, 
Betwixt  the  stout  Lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 

Win.  What !   wherein  Talbot  overcame  1  is't  so  ? 

S  Mess.  O,  no ;  wherein  Lord  Talbot  was  o'er- 
thrown  : 
The  circumstance  I'll  tell  you  more  at  large. 
The  tenth  of  August  last,  this  dreadful  lord. 


1  Pope  conjectured  that  this  blank  had  been  supplied 
by  the  name  of  Francis  Drake,  which,  though  a  gla- 
ring anachronism,  might  have  been  a  popular,  though 
not  judicious,  mode  of  attracting  plaudits  in  the  theatre. 
Part  of  the  arms  of  Drake  was  two  blazing  stars. 

2  Capel  proposed  to  complete  this  defective  verse  by 
the  insertion  of  Rouen  among  the  places  lost,  as  Gloster 
Infers  that  it  had  been  mentioned  with  the  rest. 

8  i.  e.  England's  flowing  tides. 

4  i.  e.  their  miseries  wliich  hav*  only  a  ihort  inter- 

misnon. 


Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orleans, 

Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop, 

By  three  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  French 

Was  round  encompassed  and  set  upon : 

No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men  ; 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers  ; 

Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  pluck'd  out  of  hedg[e«. 

They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly. 

To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breakmg  in. 

More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued ; 

Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought, 

Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  lance. 

Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst  stand  hira  ; 

Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag'd  he  slew : 

The  French  exclaim'd,  The  devil  was  in  arms  ; 

All  the  whole  army  stood  agaz'd  on  him : 

His  soldiers,  spying  his  undaunted  spirit, 

A  Talbot !  a  Talbot !  cried  out  amam. 

And  rush'd  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle. 

Here  had  the  conquest  fully  been  seal'd  up. 

If  Sir  John  Fastolfe*  had  not  play'd  the  coward; 

He  being  in  the  vaward  (plac'd  behind. 

With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them,) 

Cowardly  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 

Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  massacre ; 

Enclosed  were  they  with  their  enemies  : 

A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace, 

Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back  ; 

Whom    all   France,   with    their   chief    assembled 

strength. 
Durst  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  face. 

Bed.  Is  Talbot  slain  ?  then  I  will  slay  myself, 
For  living  idly  here,  in  pomp  and  ease. 
Whilst  such  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid. 
Unto  his  dastard  foeman  is  betray'd. 

3  Mess.  O  no,  he  lives  ;  but  is  took  prisoner. 
And  Lord  Scales  with  him,  and  Lord  Hungerford 
Most  of  the  rest  slaughter'd,  or  took,  hkewise. 

Bed.  His  ransom  there  is  none  but  I  shall  pay  : 
I'll  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne, 
His  crown  shall  be  the  ransom  of  ray  friend  ; 
Four  of  their  lords  I'll  change  for  one  of  ours.— 
Farewell,  my  masters ;   to  my  task  will  I  ; 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make. 
To  keep  our  great  Saint  George's  feast  withal : 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  I  will  take. 
Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  quake. 

3  Mess.  So  you  had  need ;    for   Orleans  is  be- 
sieg'd  ; 
The  English  army  is  grown  weak  and  faint : 
The  earl  of  Sahsbury  craveth  supply. 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny. 
Since  they,  so  few,  watch  such  a  multitude. 

Exe.  Remember,   lords,   your    oaths    to  Henry 
sworn  ; 
Either  to  quell  the  Dauphin  utterly, 
Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  I  do  remember  it  j  and  here  take  leave, 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  [Exit, 

Glo.  I'll  to  the  Tower,  with  all  the  haste  I  can. 
To  view  the  artillery  and  munition ; 
And  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king.    [Eocit. 

Exe.  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  "young  king  is. 
Being  ordain'd  his  special  governor  ; 
And  for  his  safety  there  I'll  best  devise.  [Exit. 

Win.  Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to  attend: 
I  am  left  out :  for  me  nothing  remains. 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-office  ; 
The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  steal,* 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stern  of  public  weal. 

[Exit.     Scene  closes. 

5  For  an  account  of  this  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  vide  Bi"- 
gi-aphia  Britannica,  by  Kippis,  vol.  v. ;  in  which  is  hia 
life,  written  by  Mr.  Gough. 

6  The  old  copy  reads  send,  the  present  reading  was 
proposed  by  Mason,  who  observes  that  the  king  was  not 
at  this  time  in  the  power  of  the  cardinal,  but  under  tha 
care  of  the  duke  of  Exeter.  The  second  article  of  accu- 
sation brought  against  the  bishop  by  the  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter is  '  that  he  purposed  and  disposed  him  to  set  hand  on 
the  Ai'ng-'*  person,  and  to  have  removed  him  from  El- 
tham to  Windsor,  to  the  intent  to  put  him  in  sorBrnance 
as  him  list.'    Holinshod  vol.  Hi.  p.  WJ. 


FIRST  PART  or 


Act  L 


SCENE  II.      France.      Before  Orleans.      Enier 

Chakles,  withhis Forcea;  Alencom, Reignieb, 

and  others. 

Char.  Mars  his  true  moving,'   even  as  in    the 
heavens, 
So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known  : 
Late  did  he  shine  upon  the  English  side  ; 
Now  we  are  victors,  upon  us  he  smiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment,  but  we  have  ? 
At  pleasure  here  we  lie,  near  Orleans  ; 
Otherwhiles,  the  famish'd  English,  like  pale  ghosts, 
Faintly  besiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 

Alen.  They  want  their  porridge,  and  their  fat  bull- 
beeves  : 
Either  they  must  be  dieted  like  mules, 
And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths, 
Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice. 

Heig.  Let's  raise  the  siege ;  Why  live  we  idly 
here? 
Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear : 
Remaineth  none  but  mad-brain'd  Salisbury  ; 
And  h»  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall, 
Nor  men,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 

Char.  Sound,  sound  alarum  ;  we  will  rush  on  them. 
Now  for  the  honour  of  the  forlorn  French  : — 
Him  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  me, 
When  he  sees  me  go  back  one  foot,  or  fly.  [Exeunt. 

uilarunu  :  Excursions :  afterwards  a  Retreat. 

Re-enter    Charles,   Alencon,   Reignier,    and 

others. 

Char.  Who  ever  saw  the  like  ?  what  men  have  I? — 
Dogs  !  cowards  !  dastards  ! — I  would  ne'er  have  fled, 
But  that  they  left  me  'midst  my  enemies. 

Reig.  Salisbury  i^  a  desperate  homicide  ; 
He  flghteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 
The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food, 
Do  rush  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey.'' 

Alen.  Froissard,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records, 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands^  bred, 
Durmg  the  time  Edward  the  Third  did  reign. 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified  ; 
For  none  but  Samsons,  and  Goliasses 
It  scndeth  forth  to  skirmish.     One  to  ten  ! 
Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals  ;  who  would  e'er  suppose 
Thev  had  such  coiyage  and  audacity  ? 

Cnar.  Let's  leave  this  town  ;  for  they  are  hair- 
brain'd  slaves, 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager  : 
Of  old  I  know  them  ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they'll  tear  down,  than  forsake  the  siege. 

Reig.  I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmals*  or  device, 
Their  arms  are  set,  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on  ; 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so  as  they  do. 
By  my  consent,  we'll  e'en  let  them  alone. 

Alen.  Be  it  so. 

Enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Bast.  Where's  the  prince  Dauphin,  I  have  news 
for  him. 

Char.  Bastard'  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to  us. 

Bast.  Methinks,  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheer^ 
appall'd  : 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence  ? 
Be  not  dismay'd,  for  succour  is  at  hand  : 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 
Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  heaven. 
Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege. 
And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath. 
Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome  ;' 
What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  she  can  descry. 


1  '  You  are  as  ignorant  in  the  true  movings  of  my 
muse  as  the  astronomers  nre  in  the  Iriip.  movings  of 
Mars,  which  to  thisday  thi^y  could  never  attain  to.'  Ga- 
'iriel  Harvey^s  Hunt  is  up,  by  Nash,  1596,  Preface. 

a  i.  e.  the  prey  for  whicn  they  are  hungry. 

8  These  were  two  of  the  most  famous  m  the  list  or 
Charlemagne's  twelve  peers ;  and  tlieir  exploits  are  the 
theme  of  the  old  romances.  From  the  equally  doughty 
and  unheard  of  exploits  of  these  champions,  arose  the 
•aying  of  Giving  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver,  for  giving  a 
•rson  as  good  as  he  brings. 


Speak,  shall  I  call  het  in  7     Believe  my  words. 
For  they  &ro  certain  and  infallible. 

Char.  Go,  call  her  in :   [Exit  Bastard.]  But,  firat 
to  try  her  skill, 
Reignier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place : 
Question  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  stern  : — 
By  this  mean  shall  we  sound  what  skill  she  hath. 

[Retires. 
Enter  1,A  Pucelle,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  and  others. 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is't  thou  wilt  do  these  wondrous 
feats? 

Puc.  Reignier,  is't  thou  that  thinkest  to  beguile 
me  ? — 
Where  is  the  Dauphin  ?— come,  come  from  behind  ; 
I  know  thee  well,  though  never  seen  before. 
Be  not  amaz'd,  there's  nothing  hid  from  me : 
In  private  will  I  talk  with  thee  apart: — 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  a  while. 

Reig.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash. 

Puc.  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's  daughter. 
My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 
Heaven,  and  our  Lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleas'd 
To  shine  on  roy  contemptible  estate : 
Lo,  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs. 
And  to  sun's  parching  heat  display'd  my  cheeks^ 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  lo  me  j 
And,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation. 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity  ; 
Her  aid  she  promis'd,  and  assur'd  succesa  : 
In  complete  glory  she  reveal'd  herself; 
And,  w-hereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before, 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infus'd  on  me, 
That  beauty  am  I  bless'd  with,  which  vou  see. 
Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible. 
And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated  : 
My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st. 
And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 
Resolve  on  this;"  Thou  shalt  be  fortunate, 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

Char.  Thou  hast   astonish'd  me  with  thy  high 
terms  ; 
Only  this  proof  I'll  of  thy  valour  make, — 
In  single  combat  thou  shall  buckle  with  me  : 
And,  if  thou  vanquishest,  thy  words  are  true  ; 
Otherwise,  I  renounce  all  confidence. 

Puc.  I  am  prepar'd  :  here  is  my  keen-edged  sword, 
Deck'd  with  five  flower-de-luces  on  each  side : 
The  which  at  Tourainc,  in  Saint  Katharine's  church- 
yard. 
Out  of  a  great  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth. 

Char,  Then  come  o'  God's  name,  1  fear  no  woman. 

Puc.  And,  while  I  live,  I'll  ne'er  fly  from  a  man. 

[They^gX.. 

Char.  Stay,  stay  thy  hands  ;  thou  art  an  Amazon, 
And  fightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah. 

Puc.  Christ's  mother  helps  me,  else  I  were  too 
weak. 

Char.  Whoe'er  helps  thee,  'tis  thou  that  muM 
help  me  ; 
Impatiently  I  burn  with  thy  desire  ; 
My  heart  and  hands  thou  hast  at  once  subdu'd. 
Excellent  Pucelle,  if  thy  name  be  so, 
Let  me  thy  servant,  and  not  sovereign,  be  ; 
'Tis  the  French  Dauphin  sueth  thus  to  thee. 

Puc.  I  must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love. 
For  my  profession's  sacred  from  above  : 
When  I  liave  chased  all  thy  foes  from  hence, 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompense. 


4  By  gimmals,  gimliols,  gimmers,  or  gimotees,  any 
kind  of  device  or  machinery  pro<iucing  motion  waa 
meanL    Barel  has  '  the  gimcw  or  hinge  of  a  door.' 

a  Bastard  was  not  in  Ibrmer  times  a  title  of  reproach. 

6  Cheer  in  this  instance  means  heart  or  couAige,  •■ 
in  the  expression  '  be  of  good  cheer.' 

7  Warhurton  says  that,  '  there  were  no  nine  sybils  of 
Rome,  it  is  a  mistake  for  the  nine  Sibylline  Oraclos 
brought  lo  one  of  the  Tarquins.'  But  the  poet  followed 
the  popular  books  of  his  day,  which  say  that  '  the  tea 
sybils  were  women  that  had  the  spirit  of  prophecy  (eOO 
meratiiig  them)  and  that  they  pi'upheaicwl  of  Christ.' 

8  i.  e.  be  convinced  of  it. 


ScSNK  III. 


KING  HENRY  VL 


Chatr.  Mean  tin  e,  look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate 
thrall. 

Reig.  My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  long  in  talk. 

jilen.   Doubtless  he  shrives  this  woman  to   her 
smock  ; 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

Reig.  Shall  we  disturb  him,  since  he  keeps  no 
mean  ? 

Alen.  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men  do 
know  : 
These  women  are  shi  e  wu  tempters  with  their  tongues. 

Rag.  My  lord,  where  are  you  ?  what  devise  you 
on? 
Shall  we  give  over  Oricans,  or  no? 

Puc.  VYhy,  no,  1  sav,  distrustful  recreants  ! 
Fight  till  the  last  gwp ,  I  will  be  your  guard. 

Char.  What  sne  says,  I'll  confirm ;  we'll  fight  it 
out. 

Puc.  Assign'd  am  I  to  be  the  English  scourge. 
This  night  the  siege  assuredly  I'll  raise  : 
Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer,'  halcyon  days, 
Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought.* 
With  Henry's  death,  the  English  circle  ends  j 
Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship, 
Which  Caesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once. 

Char.  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  ?^ 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  inspired  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantino, 
Nor  yet  Saint  Philip'sdaughters,'*  were  like  thee. 
Bright  star  of  Venus,  fall'n  down  on  the  earth, 
How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enough? 

Alen.  Leave  off  delays,  and  let  us  raise  the  siege 

Reig.  Woman,  do  what  thou  canst  to  save  our 
honours  ; 
Drive  them  from  Or.eans,  and  be  immortaliz'd. 

Char.  Presently   we'll  try : — Come  let's    away 
about  it : 
No  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  false.   [Exeunt. 
SCENE    in.      lyindon.      HiU  before   the   Tower. 

Enter,  at  the  Gates,  the  Duke  of  Gloster,  with 

his  Serving-men  in  blue  Coats. 

Glo.  I  am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day ; 
Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear  there  is  conveyance.' — 
Where  be  these  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here  ? 
Open  the  gates  ;  Gloster  it  is  that  calls. 

[Servants  knock. 
I  Ward.  [  IVitfun.]  Who  is  there  that  knocks  so 
imperiously  ? 

1  Serv.  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Gloster. 

2  Ward.  I  Within.]  Whoe'er  he  be,  you  may  not 

be  let  in. 
1   Serv.   Answer   you    so    the    lord    protector, 

villains  ? 
I  Ward.   [Within.]     The  Lord  protect  him  !  so 
we  answer  him : 
Wc  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  will'd. 

Glo.  Who  willed  you  ?  or  whose  will  stands,  but 
mine  ? 
There's  none  protector  of  the  realm,  but  I. — 
Break  up'  the  gates,  I'll  be  your  warrantize  : 
Shall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 


1  i.  e.  expect  prosjMrity  after  misfortune,  like  fair 
weather  at  Martlemas,  alter  winter  has  begun. 

2  This  is  a  favourite  image  with  poets. 

S  Mahomet  liad  a  dove  '  which  he  used  to  feed  with 
wheat  out  of  his  ear;  which  dove  when  it  was  hungry, 
lighted  L.n  Mahomet's  shoulder,  and  thrust  Its  bill  In  to 
find  its  breakfast,  Mahomet  persuading  the  rude  and 
simple  Arabjans  that  it  was  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Raleigh's 
Hist,  of  the  World,  part  i.  c.  vi. 

4  Meaning  the  foir.  daughters  of  Philip  mentioned  in 
Acts,  xxi.  9. 

5  Conveyance  anciontly  signified  any  kind  of  furtive 
knavery,  or  privy  stealing. 

6 To  b^eak  up  was  the  same  as  to  break  open. 

7  It  appears  that  the  attendants  ujion  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  a  bishop's  servants,  were  then,  as  now,  dis- 
tinguished by  clothing  of  a  sombre  colour. 

8  I.  e.  bald,  alluding;  to  his  shaven  crown. 


Servants   rush  at  the  Tower  Gates.    Enter,  to  (ha 
Gates,  WooDviLLE,  the  Lieutenant. 
Wood.  [WilMn.]  What  noise  is  this  ?  what  trai- 
tors have  we  here  ? 
Glo.  Lieutenant,  is  it  you,  whose  voice  I  hear  ? 
Open  the  gates  :  here's  Gloster,  that  would  enter. 
Wood.  \Witnin.]  Have  patience,  noble  duke  :  I 
may  not  open  ; 
The  cardinal  of  Wmchester  forbids  : 
From  him  I  have  express  commandment. 
That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  shall  be  let  in. 

Glo.  Faint-hearted  Woodville,  prizest  him  'fore 
me  ? 
Arrogant  Winchester  ?  that  haughty  prelate. 
Whom  Henry,  our  late  sovereign,  ne'er  could  brook? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king  : 
Open  the  gates,  or  I'll  shut  thee  out  shortly. 

I  Serv.  Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  protector ; 
Or  we'll   burst  them  open,  if  that  you  come  not 
quickly. 

Enter  Winchestxr,  attended  by  a  Train  of  Ser' 
vants  in  tawny  Coats.'' 
Win.  How  now,  ambitious  Humphry  ?    what 

means  this  ? 
,Glo.  Piel'd  priest,'  dost  thou  command  me  to  be 

shut  out  ? 
Win.  I  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor,' 
And  not  protector  of  the  king  or  realm. 

Glo.  Stand  back,  thou  manifest  conspirator ; 
Thou,  that  coiitriv'dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord  : 
Thou,  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sing  :'* 
I'll  canvas' '  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat. 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

Win.  Nay,  stand  thou  back,  I  will  not  budge  a 
foot ; 
This  be  Damascus,  be  thou  cursed  Cain, 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt. 

Glo.  I  will  not  slay  thee,  but  I'll  drive  thee  back  : 
Thy  scarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing-cloth 
I'll  use,  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  pjace. 

Win.  Do  what  thou  dar'st :  I  beard  thee  to  thy 

face. 
Glo.    What  ?  am  I  dar'd,  and   bearded  to  my 
face  ? — 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place  ; 
Blue-coats  to  tawny-coats.     Priest,  beware  your 
beard ; 

[Gloster  and  his  men  attack  the  Bishop. 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly : 
Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat ; 
In  spite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  church. 
Here  by  the  cheeks  I'll  drag  thee  up  and  down. 
Win.  Gloster,  thou'lt  answer  this  before  the  pope. 
Glo.  Winchester  goose, "'I  cry — a  rope  !  a  rope  ! 
Now  beat  them  hence :  Why  do  you  let  them  stay  ? 
Thee  I'll  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  array. 
Out,  tawny  coats  !^-out  scarlet"  hypocrite .' 

Here  a  great  Tumult.     In  the  midst  of  it,  Enter  th« 
Mayor  of  London,'*  and  Officers. 
May.  Fye,  lords !  that  you,  being  supreme  magis- 
trates. 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace ! 
Glo.  Peace,  mayor :    thou  know'st  little  of  my 
wrongs  : 


9  Traitor. 

10  The  public  stews  in  Southwark  were  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  Upton  had 
seen  the  office  book  of  the  court  leet,  in  which  was  en- 
tered the  fees  paid  by,  and  the  customs  and  regulations 
of  these  brothels. 

11  To  canvas  was  '  to  toss  in  a  sieve  ;  a  punishment 
(says  Cotgrave)  inflicted  on  such  as  commit  gros*  ab 
surdities.' 

12  A  Winchester  goose  was  a  particular  stage  of  the 
disease  contracted  in  the  stews,  hence  Gloucester  be- 
stows the  epithet  on  the  bishop  in  derision  and  scoro. 

13  In  King  Henry  VIII.  the  earl  of  Surrey,  with  a 
similar  allusion  to  Cardinal  Wolsey's  habit,  calls  him 
'  scarlet  sin.' 

14  It  appears  from  Pennant's  London  that  this  mayor 
was  John  Coventry,  an  opulent  mercer,  from  whom  the 
nresent  earl  of  Coventry  is  descended. 


FIRST  PART  OF 


AcxL 


Here's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king, 
Hath  here  distrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

JVin.  Here's  Gloster  too,  a  foe  to  citizens ; 
One  lliat  still  roolions  war,  and  never  peace, 
O'ercharffing  your  free  purses  with  large  fines  ; 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion, 
Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm  ; 
And  would  have  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince. 

Glo.  I  will  not  answer  thee  with  words,  but  blows. 
[Here  they  akirmuh  again. 

May.  Nought  rests  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous 
strife. 
But  to  make  open  proclamation  :— 
Come,  officer  ;  as  loud  as  e'er  thou  can'st. 
Off.  All  manner  of  men,  assembled  here  in  arm*  this 

day  against  God's  peace  and  the  king^s,  ire  charge 

and  command  you,  in  his  highness'  name,  to  repair 

to  your  several  dwelling-places  ;  and  not  to  wear, 

handle,  or  use,    any  sword,  weapon,  or  dagger, 

henceforward,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Glo.  Cardinal,  I'll  be  no  breaker  of  the  law  : 
B  Jt  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large. 

Win.  Gloster,  we'll  meet ;  to  thy  dear  cost,  be 
sure : 
Thv  heart-blood  I  will  have^  for  this  day's  work. 

Afay.  I'll  call  for  clubs,'  if  you  will  not  away  : 
This  cardinal  is  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 

Glo.  Mayor,  farewell :  thou  dost  but  what  thou 
may'st. 

Win.  Abominable  Gloster !  guard  thy  head  ; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it,  ere  long.  [Exeunt. 

May.  See  the  coast  clear'd,  and  then  we  will 
depart.— 
Good  God !    that  nobles    should    such  stomachs* 

bear! 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.  [£xeunt. 

SCENE   IV.     France.     Before  Orleans.     Enter, 

on  the  Walls,  the  Master  Gunner  and  his  Son. 

M.  Gun.  Sirrah,  thou  know'st  how  Orleans  is 
besieg'd : 
And  how  the  English  have  the  suburbs  won. 

Son.  Father,  f  know  ;  and  oA  have  shot  at  them, 
Howe'er,  unfortunate,  I  miss'd  my  aim. 

M.  Gun.  But  now  thou  shalt  not.     Be  thou  nilM 
by  me : 
Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town  ; 
Something  I  must  do,  to  procure  me  grace  :* 
The  prince's  espials*  have  inform'd  nae. 
How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  intrench'd, 
Wont,'  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city  ; 
And  thence  discover  how,  with  most  advantage, 
They  may  vex  us,  with  shot,  or  with  assault. 
To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 
A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  plac'd  * 
And  fullv  even  these  three  days  have  I  watcn'd. 
If  I  coufd  see  them.     Now,  boy,  do  thou  watch, 
For  I  can  stay  no  longer. 
If  thou  spv'st  any,  run  and  bring  we  word ; 
And  thou  shalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.       [Exit. 

Son.  Father,  I  warrant  you  ;  take  you  no  care  : 
I'll  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  spy  them. 

Enter,  in  an  upper  Chamber  of  a  Tower,  the  Lords 
Si^LisBURT    and    Talbot,     Sir    William 
Glahsdale,   Sir  Thomas  Garorave,   and 
others. 
Sai.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  a^ain  return'd  ! 

How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner  ? 


1  Malone  erroneously  thinks  the  mayor  cries  out  for 
peace-olticers  armed  with  clubs  or  staves.  The  practice 
of  calh'iie  out  Cluha  !  rlubs  !  to  call  out  the  London 
apprentices  upon  the  occasion  of  any  affray  in  the 
•treets,  has  been  before  explained,  see  As  Yuu  Like  It, 
Act  v.  So.  2. 

3  Stomach  is  pride,  a  haughty  spirit  of  rtsentment 
8  Favour. 

4  Snlcs.    Vide  note  on  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  8c.  1. 

6  The  old  copy  reads  went ;  the  emendation  Is  Mr. 
Tyrwhiti's 
8  The  old  copy  reads  'pi/'d  esteem'd.' 
T  '  This  man  [Talbot]  was  to  the  French  people  a 


Or  by  what  means  gott'st  thou  to  be  releaa'dt  > 
Discourse,  I  pr'ythee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tal.  The  duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner. 
Called — the  brave  Lord  Punton  de  Santraillas  ; 
For  him  I  was  exchang'd  and  ransomed. 
But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  by  far, 
Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  barter'd  me 
Which  I,  disdaining,  scorn'd  ;  and  craved  death 
Rather  than  I  would  be  so  vile  esteem'd.* 
In  fine,  redeem'd  I  was  as  I  desir'd. 
But,  O !  the  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my  heart 
Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute, 
If  I  now  haid  him  brought  into  my  power. 

Sal.  Yet  tell'st  thou  not,  how  tbou  wert  entei> 
tain'd. 

Tal.  With  scoffs,  and  scorns,  and  contumeliout 
taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produc'd  they  me, 
To  be  a  public  spectacle  to  all ; 
Here,  said  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French,* 
The  scare-crow  that  affrights  our  children  so. 
Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me  ; 
And  with  my  nails  digg'd  stones  out  of  the  ground 
To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  shame. 
My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fly ; 
None  durst  come  near  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 
In  iron  walls  they  deem'd  me  not  secure ; 
So  great  fear  of  mv  name  'mongst  them  was  spread 
That  they  suppos  d,  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel. 
And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant: 
Wherefore  a  guard  oif  chosen  shot  I  had. 
That  walk'd  about  me  every  minute-whilo ; 
.\nd  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed, 
Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart. 

Sai.  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  endur'd  i 
But  we  will  be  reveng'd  sufficiently. 
Now  it  is  supper-time  in  Orleans  : 
Here,  through  this  grate,  I  can  count  every  one. 
And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify  ; 
Let  us  look  in,  the  sight  will  much  delight  thee.— 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  Sir  Williain  Glansdale 
Let  me  have  your  express  opinions. 
Where  is  best  place  to  make  our  battery  next. 

Gar.  I  think,  at  the  north  gate,  for  there  stand 
lords. 

CRan,  And  I,  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  the  bridge, 

Tal.  For  aught  I  see,  this  city  must  be  famish'd, 
Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeeb1e<l. 

[Shotfrom  the  Town.     Salisbukt  and  8» 
Tho.  Garorave /oU. 

Sal.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  sinners  . 

Gar.  O  Loid,  have  mercy  on  me,  wocfu!  man ! 

Tal.  What   chance   is  this,   that  suddenly  hath 
cross'd  us  ? — 
Speak,  Salisbury :  at  least,  if  thou  canst  speak  ; 
How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ; 
One  of  thy  eyes,  and  tliy  cheek's  side  struck  off  !•-» 
Accursed  tower  !   accursed  fatal  hand. 
That  hath  contriv'd  this  woeful  tragedy  ! 
In  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  o'ercame  ; 
Henry  the  Fiflh  he  first  train'd  to  the  wars : 
Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up. 
His  sword  did  ne  er  leave  striking  in  the  field.— 
Yet  liv'st  thou,  Salisbury ''  though  thy  speech  doth 

fail. 
One  eye  thou  hast  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace  : 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  worid.^ 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive. 
If  Salisbury  wants  mercy  at  thy  hands  !— 
Bear  hence  his  body,  I  will  help  to  bury  it.— 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  hast  thou  any  fife '/ 
Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  up  to  him. 

very  scourge  and  a  dally  terror,  insomuch  mat  as  hie 
person  was  fear(\il  and  terrible  to  Kis  adversaries  pre- 
sent, so  his  name  and  fame  was  spiteful  ond  dreadful  to 
the  common  people  absent ;  insomuch  that  women  m 
France,  to  feare  their  yong  children,  would  crye  the 
Talbot  Cometh.'    Mollis  Chronicle. 

8  Camden  says,  in  his  Remaines,  that  the  French 
scarce  knew  the  use  of  preat  onlnance  till  the  sieee  of 
Mans  in  l4o5,  when  a  breach  was  made  tn  the  wbFW  of 
that  town  by  the  English,  iindcrthe  conduct  of  this  earl 
of  Salisbury  ;  and  Uiat  he  was  the  first  English  g»t>Ot 
man  that  was  slain  by  a  caniton  tml). 
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« 


Salisbury,  cheer  thy  spirit  with  this  comfort ; 

Thou  shalt  not  die,  whiles 

He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  smiles  on  me  ; 
As  who  should  say,  JVhen  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
Remember  to  avenge  me  on  the  French. — 
Flantagenet,  I  will  ;  and  like  thee,  Nero, 
Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  burn : 
Wretched  shall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 
"  [Thunder  heard  ;  afterwards  an  Alarum. 

What  stir  is  this  ?  What  tumult's  in  the  heavens  ? 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum,  and  the  noise  ? 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  gather'd 
head : 
The  Dauphin,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  join'd,— 
A  holy  prophetess,  new  risen  up, — 
Is  come  with  a  great  power  to  raise  the  siege. 

[Salisbcrv  groans. 

TaL  Hear,  hear,  how  dying  Salisbury  doth  groan ! 
It  irks  his  heart,  he  cannot  be  revenged. — 
Frenchmen,  I'll  be  a  Salisbury  to  you  : — 
Pucelle  or  puzzel,'  dolphin  or  dogfish, 
Your  hearts  I'll  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels, 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. — 
Convey  me  Salisbury  into  his  tent. 
And  then  we'll  try  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen 
dare.  [Exeunt,  bearing  out  the  bodies. 

SCENE  V.     The  same.     Before  one  of  the  Gates. 

Alarum.     Skirmishings.      Talbot  pursueth  the 

Dauphin,  and  driveth  turn  in  :  then  enter  Joan  la 

Pucelle,  driving  Englishmen  before  her.  Then 

enter  Talbot. 

Tal.  Where  is  my  strength,  my  valour,  and  my 
force  ? 
Our  English  troops  retire,  I  cannot  stay  them  : 
A  woman,  clad  in  armour,  chaseth  them. 
Enter  L.A.  Pucelle. 

Here,  here  she  comes  : I'll  have  a  bout  with 

thee  ; 
Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  I'll  conjure  thee  : 
Hlood  will  I  draw  on  thee,^  thou  art  a  witch, 
And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  serv'st. 

Puc  Come,  come,  'tis  only  I  that  must  disgrace 
thee.  [Theyjight. 

Tal.  Heavens,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  prevail  ? 
My  breast  I'll  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage. 
And  from  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder. 
And  I  will  chastise  this  high-minded  strumpet. 

Puc.  Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet  come: 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 
O'ertake  me,  if  thou  canst ;  I  scorn  thy  strength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hungry,  starved  men ; 
Help  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament  : 
This  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  shall  be. 

[Pucelle  enters  the  Town,  with  Soldiers. 

Tal,  My   thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's 
wheel ; 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do  : 
A  witch,  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal,' 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she  lists : 
So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome  stench, 
Are  from  their  hives,  and  houses,  driven  away. 
They  cali'd  us,  for  our  fierceness,  English  dogs  ; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

[A  short  Alarum. 
Hark,  countrymen  !  either  renew  the  fight. 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat ; 
Renounce  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions'  stead  : 


1  Puzzel  means  a  dirty  wench  or  a  drab,  '  from  puz- 
xa,  i.  e.  malus  foetor,'  says  Minsheu. 

2  The  superstition  of  those  times  taught  that  he  who 
could  draw  a  witch's  blood  was  free  from  her  power. 

3  Alluding  to  Hannibal's  stratagem  to  escape,  by  fix- 
ing bundles  of  lighted  twigs  on  the  horns  of^oxen,  re- 
corded by  Livy,  lib.  xxij.  c.  xvj. 

4  Old  copy  treacherous.    Corrected  by  Pope. 

5  Wolves.  Thus  the  second  folio,  the  first  omits  that 
word,  and  the  epithet  bright  prefixed  to  Astrea  in  the 
next  line  but  one.  Malone  follows  the  rsading  of  the 
first  folio,  and  contends  that  by  a  licentious  pronuncia- 
tion a  syllable  was  added,  thus  Engleish,  Astereft. 
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Sheep  run  not  half  so  timorous*  from  tne  wolfj 
Or  horse,  or  oxen,  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fly  from  your  ofl-subdued  slaves. 

[Alarum.     Another  Skirmish, 
It  vvill  not  be  : — Retire  into  your  trenches  : 
You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death, 
For  none  would  strike  a  stroke  in  his  revenge. — 
Pucelle  is  entered  into  Orleans, 
In  spite  of  us,  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 
O,  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbury ! 
The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 

[Alarum.     Retreat.     Exeunt  Talbot  and 
his  Forces,  ^c. 
SCENE  VI.     The   same.     Enter,  on  the    Walls, 

Pucelle,  Cbarles,Reignier,  Alewjon,  and 

Soldiers. 

Puc.  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls  : 
Rescu'd  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolves  ;'— 
Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  perform'd  her  word. 

Char.  Diviuest  creature,  bright  Astrea's  daughter, 
How  shall  I  honour  thee  for  this  success  ? 
Thy  promise^are  like  Adonis'  gardens. 
That  one  day  bloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next.* — 
France,  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophetess  ! — 
Recover'd  is  the  town  of  Orleans  : 
More  blessed  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  state. 

Reig,  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  throughout  the 
town? 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires, 
And  feast  and  banquet  in  the  open  streets,  ] 

To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 

Alen.  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and 

When  they  shall  hear  how  we  have  play'd  the  men. 
Char.  'Tis  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is  won ; 
For  which,  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her : 
And  all  the  priests  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall,  in  procession,  sing  her  endlesss  praisa. 
A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  I'll  rear. 
Than  Rhodope's,  of  Memphis,  ever  was :' 
In  memory  of  her,  when  she  is  dead,  '*■ 

Her  ashes,  in  an  urn  more  precious  ,  ^ 

Than  the  rich-jewel'd  coffer  of  Darius,* 
Transported  shall  be  at  high  festivals 
Before  the  kinjgs  and  queens  of  France. 
No  longer  on  Saint  Dennis  will  we  cry. 
But  Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  be  France's  saint. 
Come  in  ;   and  let  us  banquet  royally. 
After  this  golden  day  of  victory.  [Flourish,  Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  The  same.  Enter  to  the  Gates,  a  French 
Sergeant,  and  Two  Sentinels. 

Serg,  Sirs,  take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant : 
If  any  noise,  or  soldier,  you  perceive. 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  some  apparent  sign. 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard.' 

1  SeTit.  Sergeant,  you  shall.        [Exit  Sergeeint.] 
Thus  are  poor  servitors 
(When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds) 
Constrain'd  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 
£7iter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Bvrgvsvy,  and  Forces, 

with  Scaling  Ladders  ;  their  Drums  beating  a  dead 

March, 

Tal.  Lord  Regent, — and  redoubted  Burgundy, — 
By  whose  approach,  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon,  and  Picardy,  are  friends  to  us, — 
This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  secure. 
Having  all  day  carous'd  and  banqueted : 

6  The  .ddonis  hortiv/ere  notliing  but  portable  earthen 
pots,  with  some  lettuce  or  fennel  growing  in  them. 

7  The  old  copy  reads  : — 

'  Than  Rhodophe's  or  Memphis  ever  was.' 
Rhodope,  or  Rhodopis,  a   celebrated    courtezan,  who 
was  a  slave  in  the  same  service  with  iEsop,  at  Samoa 

8  '  In  what  price  the  noble  poems  of  Homer  were 
holden  by  Alexander  the  Great,  insomuch  that  everie 
night  they  were  layd  under  his  pillow,  and  by  ddy  were 
carried  in  the  rich'jewel  coffer  of  Darius,  latelv  before 
vanquished  by  him.'  Puttenfiam^a  .Arte  of  ilngUsk 
Poesie,  1539. 

9  The  same  as  guard-room. 
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Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity  ; 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  aeceit, 
Contriv'a  by  art,  and  baleful  sorcery. 

JBed.  Coward  of  France  ? — how  much  he  wrongs 
his  fame, 
Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude, 
To  join  with  witches,  and  the  help  of  hell. 

Bur.  Traitors  have  never  other  company. — 
But  what's  tliat  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  so  pure  ? 

Tal.  A  maid,  they  say. 

Bed.  A  maid  !  and  be  so  martial ! 

Bur,  Pray  God,  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long ; 
If  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French, 
She  carry  aimour  as  she  hath  begun. 

TaL  Well,  let  them  practise  and  converse  with 
spirits : 
God  is  our  fortress  ;  in  whose  conquering  name, 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.  Ascend,  brave  Talbot ;  we  will  follow  thee. 

Tal.  Not  all  together :  better  far,  I  giiess. 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways  ; 
That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail. 
The  other  yet  may  rise  against  their  force.  > 

Bed.  Agreed ;  I'll  to  yon  comer. 

Bur.  And  I  to  this. 

Tal.  And  here   will  Talbot  mount,  or  make  his 
grave. — 
Now,  Salisbury  !  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  English  Henry,  shall  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both. 

[Tlie  English  scale  the  Walls,  crying  St.  George  ! 
a  Talbot !  and  all  enter  by  the  Town. 

SeiU.  [^FitAin.]  Arm,  arm !  the  enemy  doth  make 
assault  1 

The  French  leap  over  the  Walla  in  tlieir  nhirtx.  Enter, 
several  ways,  Bastard,  Alenjon,  Reighibr, 
half  ready,  and  hay  unready. 

^len.  How  now,  my  lords  ?  what  all  nuready'  so  ? 
Bast.  Unready  7  ay,  and  glad  we  'scap'd  so  well. 
Reig.  'Twas  time,  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave  our 
beds. 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors. 

Alen.  Of  all  exploits,  since  first  I  follow'd  arms, 
Never  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprise 
More  venturous,  or  desperate  than  this. 
Bast.  I  think,  tliis  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  hell. 
Reig.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens,  sure,  favour 

him. 
.^len.  Here  corocth  Charles  ;  I  marvel  how  he 
sped, 

Enter  Charles  emd  La  Pucelle. 

Bast.  Tut !  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guard. 

Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame  ? 
Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal, 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain, 
That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much  ? 

Puc   Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his 
friend  ? 
At  all  times  wrill  you  have  my  power  alike  7 
Sleeping,  or  waking,  must  I  still  prevail, 
Or  will  you  blame  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ? — 
Improvident  soldiers !  had  your  watch  been  good. 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fall'n. 

Char.  Duke  of  Alenjon,  this  was  your  default ; 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night. 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Alen.  Had  all  your  quarters  been  as  safely  kept, 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government. 
We  had  not  been  thus  shamef\illy  surpris'd. 

Bast.  Mine  was  secure, 

Reig.  And  so  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Char.  And  for  myself,  most  part  of  all  this  night. 
Within  her  quarter,  and  mine  own  precinct, 
I  was  employ'd  in  passing  to  and  fro. 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels  : 
Then  how,  or  which  way,  should  they  first  break  in  7 

Puc.  Question,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  case. 


How,  or  which  way:    'tis  sure,  they  found  soow 

place 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  tlie  breach  was  made, 
And  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this, — 
To  gather  our  soldiers,  scatter'd  and  dispers'd. 
And  lay  new  platforms*  to  endamage  them. 
Alarum.    Enter  an  English  Soldier,  crying  a  Tal* 

hot !  a  Talbot  *     Theyfiy,  leaving  their  Clothes  6e- 

hind. 

Sold.  I'll  be  so  bold  to  take  what  they  have  lefl. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword  ; 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils. 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II.     Orleans.     Within  the  Town.     Enter 

Talbot,  Bedford,  Boroundy,  a  Captain,  atid 

others. 

Bed,  The  day  beoins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled. 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth. 
Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit. 

[Retreat  sounded. 

Tal.  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salisbury  ; 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place. 
The  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town. — 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul ; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him. 
There  hath  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to-night. 
And,  tliat  hereafler  ages  may  behold 
What  ruin  happen'd  in  revenge  of  him, 
Within  iheir  chiefest  temple  I'll  erect 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interHd: 
Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read. 
Shall  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Orleans ; 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death. 
And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 
But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 
I  muse,^  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace ; 
His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc  ; 
Nor  any  of  his  false  confederates. 

Bed.  'Tis  thought.  Lord  Talbot,  when  the  fight 
began, 
Rous'd  on  the  sudden  from  their  drowsy  beds. 
They  did  amongst  the  troops  of  armed  men. 
Leap  o'er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 

But.  Myself  (as  far  as  Icould  well  discern, 
For  smoke,  and  dusky  vapours  of  the  night) 
Am  sure  I  scar'd  the  Dauphm,  and  his  brull ; 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiWy  running, 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves, 
That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night. 
Afler  that  things  are  set  in  order  here. 
We'll  follow  them  with  all  the  power  wo  have. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  All  hail,  my  lords !  which  of  this  princely 
train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  acts 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France  7 

Tal,  Here  is  the  Talbot ;  who  would  speak  with 
him  7 

Mess.  The  virtuous  lady,  countess  of  Auvergne, 
With  modesty  admiring  thy  renown. 
By  me  entreats,  good  lord,  thou  wouldst  vouchsafVi 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies  ;* 
That  she  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bur.     Is  It  even  so  ?     Nay,  then,  I  see  our  wars 
Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful  comic  sport, 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  encounter'd  with.< — 
You  may  not,  my  lord,  despise  her  gentle  suit. 

Tal.  Ne'er  trust  me  then ;  for,  when  a  world  of 
men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory, 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  overrul'd  :— 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks ; 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  hei*. — 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  7 

Bed.  No,  truly  ;  it  is  more  than  manners  vrill : 
And  I  have  heard  it  said, — Unbidden  guest* 
Are  o(\en  welcomest  when  they  are  goo*. 


1   Unready  is  tu^nsacd. 
0  riajis.  KhMrte 


8  Wonder. 

4  i.  »  where  she  <1w«II» 
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TaL  Well  then,  alone,  since  there's  no  remedy, 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtesy. 
Come  hither,  captain.   [IVhispers.] — You  perceive 
my  mind. 
Cc^t,  I  do,  my  lord ;  and  mean  accordingly. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE   III.      Auverone.      Court   of  the   Castle. 
Enter  the  Countess  and  her  Porter. 
Count.  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  charge  ; 
And,  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 
Port.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Count .  The  plot  is  laid :    if  all  things  fall  out 
right, 
I  shall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit. 
As  Scythian  Thomyris  by  Cyrus'  death. 
Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight, 
And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account  : 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  ears. 
To  give  tl^eir  censure'  of  these  rare  reports. 

Enter  Messenger  atid  Talbot. 

Mesn.  Madam, 
According  as  your  ladyship  desir'd. 
By  message  crav'd,  so  is  Lord  Talbot  come. 

Count.  And  he  is  welcome.     What !  is  this  the 
man  ? 

Mess.  Madam,  it  is. 

Count.  Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ?* 
I  see  report  is  fabulous  and  false  : 
I  thought  I  should  have  seen  some  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect, 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
Alas !   this  is  a  child,  a  silly  dwan  : 
It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled'  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 

Ted.  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you  : 
But,  since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 
I'll  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you. 

Count.   What   means    he    now  ? — Go  ask  him, 
whither  he  goes. 

Mess.  Stay,  my  Lord  Talbot ;  for  my  lady  craves 
1  J  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Tal.  Marry,  for  that  she's  in  a  wrong  beUef, 
I  go  to  certify  her,  Talbot's  here. 

Re-enter  Porter,  with  Keys. 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner. 

Tal.  Prisoner  !  to  whom  ? 

Count.  To  me,  blood-thirsty  lord  ; 

And  for  that  cause  I  train'd  thee  to  my  house. 
Long  time  thy  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me, 
For  m  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs  ; 
But  now  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like  ; 
And  I  will  chain  these  legs  and  arms  of  thine. 
That  hast  by  tyranny,  these  many  years, 
Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens, 
And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  captivate.^ 

To/.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Count.  Laughest  tliou,  wretch  ?  thy  mirth  shall 
turn  to  moan. 

Tal.  I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond,' 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shadow, 
Whereon  to  practise  your  severity. 

Count,  Why,  art  not  thou  the  man  ? 

Tal.  I  am  indeed. 

Count.  Then  have  I  substance  too. 

Tal.  No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself: 


1  i.  e.  judgment,  opinion. 

2  DryUen  has  u-ansplaiited  this  idea  into  his  Don  Se- 
bastian : — 

'  Nor  shall  Sebastian's  formidable  name 
Be  longer  used,  (o  lull  the  crying  babe.' 

3  Writliled  for  wrinkled. 

4  Thus  in  Solyman  and  Persida  : — 

'  IC  not  destroy'd  and  bound  and  captivate, 
If  captivate,  then  forc'd  from  holy  faith.' 
d  i.e.  foolish,  eilly,  weak. 

5  This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the  nonce.'  The 
term  merchant,  which  was,  and  even  now  is,  frequently 
applied  to  the  lowest  kind  of  dealers,  seems  anciently  to 
have  been  uied  on  these  familiar  occasions  in  coniraUis- 


You  arc  deceiv'd,  my  substance  is  not  here ; 

For  what  you  see,  is  but  the  smallest  part 

And  least  proportion  of  humanity  : 

I  tell  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here, 

It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch. 

Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it. 

Count.  This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the  nonce  ;* 
He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here  : 
How  can  these  contrarieties  agree? 

Tal.  That  will  I  show  you  presently. 

He  winds  a  Horn.     Drums  heard ;  then  a  Peal  oj 

Ordnance.     The  Gates  being  forced,  enter  Soldiers. 
How  say  you,  madam  ?  are  you  now  persuaded, 
That  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself? 
These  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength, 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks  ; 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns, 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  desolate. 

Count.  Victorious  Talbot !  pardon  my  abuse  : 
I  find,  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited,' 
And  more  than  may  be  gather'd  by  thy  shape. 
Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath  ; 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

Tal.  Benotdismay'd,  fair  lady;  nor  misconstrue 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done,  hath  not  offended  me  ; 
No  other  satisfaction  do  I  crave, 
But  only  (with  your  patience)  that  we  may 
Taste  of  your  wine,  and  see  what  cates  you  have ; 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well. 

Count.  With  all  my  heart :  and  tliink  me  honoured 
To  feast  so  great  a  warrior  in  my  house.  [Exeunt. 
SCENE  IV.  London.  T/ie  Temple  Garden.    Enter 

the  Earls  of  Somerset,  Suffolk,  and  War» 

WICK ;  RicaARS  Plantagpnet,  Vernon,  and 

another  Laioyer.' 

Plan.  Great  lords,  and  gentlemen,  what  means 
this  silence  ? 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  ? 

Siiff".  Within  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too  loud  : 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

Plan.  Then  say  at  once,  if  I  jnaintain'd  the  truth  j 
Or,  else,  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error?" 

SuJ^.  'Faith,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law; 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it ; 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 

Som.  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then  be. 
tween  us. 

TVar.  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher 
pitch, 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth. 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper, 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best,'" 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment : 
But  hi  tnese  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law, 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Plan.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance ; 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Som.  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparell'd, 
So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident, 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 

Plan.  Since  you  are  tongue-ty'd,  and  so  loath  to 
speak. 
In  dumb  significants' '  jiroclaim  your  thoughts  : 


tinction  to  gentleman ;  signifying  that  the  person  showed 
by  his  behaviour  he  was  a  low  fellow. 

7  Bruited  is  reported,  loudly  announced. 

8  We  should  read  a  lawyer.  This  lawyer  was  pro 
bably  Roger  Nevyle,  who  was  afferwards  hanged.  See 
W.  Wyrccster,  p.  479. 

9  Johnson  observes  that  'there  is  apj)arently  a  want 
of  opposition  between  the  two  questions  here,'  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  text  is  corrupt. 

10  i.  e.  regulate  his  motions  most  adroitly.  We  still 
say  that  a  horse  cairies  hivisflf  well. 

11  Dumb  significants,  which  Malone  would  have 
changed  to  significanee,  is  nothing  more  than  signs  or 
lo/cen. 
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ActH. 


tiet  him,  that  is  a  true-bom  gentleman, 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
jf  he  suppose  ihat  I  have  pleaded  truth, 
From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

jSowi.  I^et  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

IVar.  I  love  no  colours  ;'  and,  without  all  colour 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery, 
I  pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagenet. 

Suff.  I  pluck  this  red  rose,  with  young  Somerset ; 
And  say  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right. 

Ver.  Stay,  lords  and  gentlemen :  and  pluck  no 
more. 
Till  you  conclude — ^that  he,  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cropp'd  from  the  tree, 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinioiu 

Som.  Good  maister  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected  j* 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  m  silence. 

Plan.  And  I.  [case, 

Ver.    Then,  for  the   truth  and  plainness  of  thfi 
I  pluck  this  pale,  and  maiden  blossom  here. 
Giving  mv  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 

Som.  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  oflTj 
Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red. 
And  fall  on  my  side  so  against  your  will, 

Ver.  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opmion  bleed, 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt, 
And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 

Som.  Well,  well,  come  on  :  Who  else  ? 

Imw.  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  false. 
The  argument  you  held,  was  wrong  in  you  ; 

\To  Somerset. 
In  sign  whereof,  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 

PUm.  Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argument  ? 

Som.  Here,  in  my  scabbard  :  meditating  tliat. 
Shall  dye  your  white  rose  in  a  oloody  red. 

Plan,  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit  our 
roses  ; 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

Som.  No,  Plantagenet, 

'Tis  not  for  fear  ;  but  anger, — that  thy  cheeks 
Blush  fur  pure  shame,  to  counterfeit  our  roses;' 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  ihy  error. 

Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  ? 

Som.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet  ? 

Plan.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maiiiiaiu  his 
truth ; 
Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  falsehood. 

Som.  Well,  I'll  find  friends  to  wear  my  bleeding 
rosea, 
That  shall  mamtain  what  I  have  said  id  true. 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen. 

PUm.  Now,  by  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  band, 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  faction,*  peevish  boy. 

Si^ff.  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet, 

Plan,  Proyd  Poole,  I  will ;  and  scorn  both  him 
and  thee. 

Suff.  I'll  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

Som.  Away,  away,  good  William  De-la-Poole  ! 
We  grace  the  yeoman,  hy  conversing  with  him. 


1  Colours  is  here  used  ambiguously  for  tinla  and 
deceiU. 

3  Well  objected  is  properly  proposed,  properly  thrown 
in  our  way 

3  It  is  not  for  fear  that  my  cheeks  look  pale,  but  for 
anger  -.  anger  produced  by  this  circumstance — namely, 
ithat  thy  cheeks  blush,  &c. 

4  Theobald  altered /a«A)on,  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  old  copy,  lo faction.  Warburion  contends  that '  by 
fashion  is  meant  the  bad^e  of  the  red  rose,  which 
Somerset  said  that  he  and  his  friends  would  be  distin- 
guished by.' 

5  The  poet  mistakes,  Plantagenet's  paternal  grand- 
father was  l^dround  of  Lanjiey,  duke  of  York.  His 
maternal  grandl'ailier  was  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March,  who  was  the  son  of  Philippa,  the  daughter  of 
JLiouel,  duke  of  Clarence.  The  duke  therefore  was  his 
piaiernal  great  great  grandfather, 

6  i.  e.  those  who  have  no  right  to  arms, 

7  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ^mple  had  any  privilege 
0f  sanctuary  at  this  time,  bei^litta,  as  now,  the  resi* 
ififiCB  of  law  studcnu.    T^^^^^nigh'  imagine  it  to 


tne  temple  ti 
beia£jKa,a 
^•^^Vtni 


War.  Now,  by  God's  will,  thou  wrong'rt  hlna, 
Somerset ; 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  ?' 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward,  king  of  England ; 
Spring  crestless  yeomen*  from  so  deep  a  root  ? 

Plan.  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege,' 
Or  durst  not.  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 

Som.  By  Kim   that  made  me,  Pll  maintain  my 
words 
On  and  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom : 
Was  not  thy  famer,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  day  ? 
And,  by  his  treason,  stand'st  not  thou  attainted. 
Corrupted,  and  exempt*  from  ancient  gentry  ? 
His  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blo<Kl ; 
And,  till  thou  be  reslord,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan.  Mv  father  was  attached,  not  attainted  : 
Condemn'(f  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor; 
And  that  I'll  prove  on  better  men  than  Soraeraet, 
Were  growing  lime  once  ripen'd  to  my  will. 
For  your  partaker*  Poole,  and  you  yourself, 
I'll  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory,'" 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension  : ' ' 
Look  to  it  well ;  and  say  you  are  well  wam'd. 

Som,  Ay,  thou  shall  find  us  ready  for  thee  still : 
And  know  us,  by  these  colours,  for  thy  foes  ; 
For  these  my  friends,  in  spite  of  thee,  shall  wear. 

Plan.  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry  rose, 
As  cognizance'*  of  my  blood-arinking  hate. 
Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  faction,  wear ; 
Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave. 
Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree, 

Suff.  Go  forward,  and  be  chok'd  with  thy  ambition! 
And  so  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next.  [£xit. 

Som.  Have  with  iheo,  Poole. — Farewell,  ambi- 
tious Richard.  [£xit. 

Plan.  How  I  am  brav'd,  and  must  perforce  en- 
dure it  I  [house, 

fVar.  This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your 
Shall  be  wip'd  out  in  the  next  parliament, 
CalI'd  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Glostcr: 
And,  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Mean  time,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  thee. 
.\gainst  proud  Somerset,  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose  : 
And  here  I  prophesy, — This  brawl  to-day, 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  garden. 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  uie  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

Plan,  Good  master  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  vou. 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 

Ver.  In  your  behalf  still  will  I  wear  the  Bsme 

Law.  And  so  will  I. 
Plan,  Thanks,  gentle  sir. 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner :  I  dare  say, 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day.   [Exrunt. 
SCENE  V.     The  tame.    A  Room  in  the  Toteer. 
Enter  Mortimer,"  brought  in  a  Chair  by  two 

Keeperf. 

Mor.  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age. 
Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself. — 


have  derived  some  such  privilege  from  the  kiiieliia 
templars,  or  knights  hospitallers,  both  reli^ous  orders, 
its  former  inhabitants.  It  is  true,  blows  may  have  been 
prohibited  by  the  regulations  of  the  society :  the  author 
perhap  did  not  much  consider  the  matter,  but  repre- 
sents It  as  suited  his  purpose. 

8  Exempt  for  excluded. 

9  Partaker,  in  ancient  language,  signifies  one  who 
takes  part  with  another :  an  accomplice,  a  confederate. 
'  A  partaker,  or  coparcioner;  panicepa,  oonson,  conr 
socius.' — Baret. 

10  So  in  Hamlet  :— 

' the  table  of  pt^  memory.' 

Again  :— 

' shall  live 

Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain.' 

11  Theobald  changed  this  to  reprehension :  and  War- 
burton  explains  it  by  opinion.  It  rather  means  ronrep, 
tion,  or  a  conceit  taken  that  matlars  are  different  flrov 
what  thejruth  warrants. 

12  A  cognizance  '\s  a  badge. 

13  This  is  at  variance  wiui  the  strict  truth  of  liMorf, 
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tiven  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rilck, 

Bo  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonmerit : 

And  these  gray  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death,' 

Nestor*like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care, 

Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 

These    eyes, — like    lamps   whose  wasting  oil    is 

spent,^ — 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent  :^ 
Weak  shoulders^  overborne  with  burd'ning  grief) 
And  pithless'  arms,  like  to  a  wilher'd  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground  : — 
Yet  are  these  feet — whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay,'^— 
Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave, 
As  witting  I  no  othef  comfort  have.-- 
But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 

1  Keep.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  will  come : 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  to  his  chamber  ; 
And  answer  was  return'd  that  he  will  come. 

Mor.  Enough  ;  my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied.-— 
Poor  gentleman !  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine* 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign 
(Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms,) 
This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had  ; 
And  even  since  then  hath  Richard  been  obscur'd, 
Deprived  of  honour  and  inheritance  : 
But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  despairs, 
Just  death,  kind  umpire*  of  men's  miseries, 
With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence  ; 
I  would,  his  troubles  likewise  were  expir'd, 
That  so  he  might  recover  what  was  lost. 
Enter  RrcHARD  Plantagenet. 

1  Keep.  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now  is 
come. 

Mor.  Richard   Plantagenet,  my  friend?    Is  he 
come? 

Plan.  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us'd. 
Your  nephew,  late-despised*  Richard,  comes. 

Mor.  Direct  mine  arms,  I  may  embrace  his  neck, 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp  : 
O,  tell  me,  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks. 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kiss. — 
And  now  declare,  sweet  stem  from  York's  great 

stock, 
Why  didst  thou  say — of  late  thou  wert  despis'd  ? 

Plan.  First,  lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine 
arm ; 
And,  in  that  ease,  I'll  tell  thee  my  disease.* 
This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  case, 
Some  words  there  grew  Hwixt  Somerset  and  me  : 
Among  which  terms  he  used  his  lavish  tongue, 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father's  death  ; 
Which  obloquy  set  bars  before  my  tongue. 
Else  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him : 
Therefore,  good  uncle, — for  my  father's  sake, 
In  honour  <k  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance'  sake, — declare  the  cause 
My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 

Mor.  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  thatimprison'd  me, 
And  hath  detain'd  me,  all  my  flow'ring  youth, 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine, 
Was  cursed  instrument  of  his  decease. 

Plan.  Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that  was; 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess. 

Mor.  I  will ;  if  that  my  fading  breath  permit. 


Edmund  Mortimer,  who  was  trusted  and  employed  by 
Henry  V.  throughout  his  reign,  died  of  the  plague  in  his 
own  castle  at  Trim,  in  Ireland,  in  1424-5;  being  then 
only  thirty-two  years  old. 

1  The  heralds  that,  fore-running  death,  proclaim  its 
approach. 

2  Exigent  is  here  used  for  end. 

3  Pith  is  used  figuratively  for  strength. 

4  That  is,  he  who  terminates  or  concludes  misery. 

5  Lately  despised. 

6  Disease  for  uneasiness,  trouble,  or  grief.  It  is 
used  in  this  sense  by  other  ancient  writers. 

7  Nephew  has  sometimes  the  power  of  the  Latin  ne- 
pos,  signifying  grandchild,  and  is  used  with  great  laxity 
among  our  ancient  English  writers.  It  is  here  used  in- 
stead o( cousin. 

6  Haughty  is  high,  lofty. 

9  i  e.  thinking.  This  is  another  falsification  of  hie- 
tory.  Cambridge  levied  no  army ;  but  Was  apprehended 


And  death  approach  hot  ere  my  tale  be  donc< 

Henry  the  Fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king, 

Depos'd  his  nephew'  Richard  ;  Edward's  son^ 

The  first-begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 

Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  descent : 

During  whose  reign,  the  Percies  of  the  north,         ' 

Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust, 

Endeavour'd  my  advancement  to  the  throne  : 

The  reason  mov'd  these  warlike  lords  to  this. 

Was— for  that  (young  King  Richard  thus  reraov'd, 

Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body) 

I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage ; 

For  by  my  tnother  I  derived  am 

From  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son 

To  Ring  Edward  the  Third,  whereas  he. 

From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree^ 

Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroic  Tine. 

But  mark ;  as,  in  this  haughty"  great  attempt^ 

They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir, 

I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 

Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  Fifth,*— 

Succeeding  his  father  Bolingbroke, — did  reign, 

Thy  father,  earl  of  Cambridge, — then  derivM 

From  famous  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York,— » 

Marrying  my  sister,  that  thy  mother  was. 

Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress. 

Levied  an  army  ;  weening'  to  redeeni, 

And  have  install'd  me  in  the  diadem  : 

But,  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl, 

And  was  beheaded.     Thus  the  Mortimersj 

In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppress'd. 

Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the  Ias<< 

Mot.  True  ;  and  thou  seest,  that  I  no  issue  have  ; 
And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death  : 
Thou  art  my  heir ;  the  rest,  I  wish  thee  gather  :"" 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 

Plan.  Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with  me  t 
But  yet,  methinks,  my  father's  execution 
Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny, 

Mor.  With  silence,  nephew,  be  thou  politic  } 
Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  remov'd." 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence  ; 
As  princes  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  cloy'rf 
With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 

Plan.  0,  uncle,  'would,  some  part  of  my  young 
years 
Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age!" 

Mor.  Thou  dost  then  wrong  me  •  as  the  slaught'.» 
rer  doth, 
Which  giveth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  kill. 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good  j 
Only,  give  order  for  my  funeral ; 
And  so  farewell :   and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes ! 
And  prosperous  be  thy  life,  in  peace  and  war  ! 

[Dies. 

Plan.  And  peace,  no  war,  befall  thy  parting  soul ! 
In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgrimage. 
And  like  a  hermit  overpass'd  thy  days. — 
Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast  } 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest. — 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence  ;  and  I  myself 
Will  see  his  burial  better  than  his  Hfe. — 

[Exeunt  Keepers,  bearing  out  MORTIltttK* 
Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Chok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort  :".^- 


at  Southampton,  the  night  before  Henry  sailed  from 
that  town  for  France,  on  the  information  of  this  very 
earl  of  March. 

10  i.  e.  I  acknowledge  thee  to  be  my  heir ;  the  eons"!- 
quences  which  may  be  collected  from  thence  I  recom 
mend  it  thee  to  draw. 

11  Thus  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  book  iv. ; — 

'  Like  TenerilTe  or  Atlas  unremov'd.' 

12  The  same  thought  occurs  in  the  celebrated  dialogue 
between  Horace  and  Lydia.  There  is  some  resem- 
blance to  it  in  the  following  lines,  supposed  to  he  ad- 
dressed by  a  married  lady,  who  died  very  young,  to  her 
husband.  Maloue  thinks  that  the  inscription  is  in  the 
church  of  Trent : — 

'Immatura  peri ;  sed  tu  dinturnior  annos 
Vive  meos,  conjux  optime,  vive  tuos.' 

13  i.  e.  oppressed  by  those  whose  right  to  the  crown 
was  not  so  good  as  his  own. 


u 


FIRST  PART  Of 


Act  Ilf^ 


And,  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries, 
Which  Somerset  hath  offer'd  to  my  house,— 
I  doubt  not,  but  with  honour  to  redress : 
And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  parliament ; 
Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood, 
Or  make  my  ill'  the  advantage  of  my  good. 


[Exit. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  Tlie  same.  The  Parliament  House.^ 
Flourish.  Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Glos- 
TER,  Warwick,  Somerset,  and  SiTFroLK ; 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Richard  Plant a- 
G enet,  ond  ot/rer».  Gloster  offers  to  jaU  up  a 
Bill  :^  Winchester  snatches  it  and  tears  it. 

rFin.  Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines, 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd, 
Humphrey  of  Gloster  ?  if  thou  canst  accuse, 
Or  aught  intend'st  to  lay  unto  my  charge, 
Do  it  without  invention  suddenly  ; 
As  I  with  sudden  and  extemporal  speech 
Purpose  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object. 

Glo.  Presumptuous  priest !  this  place  commands 
my  patience. 
Or  thou  slioaLd'st  find  thou  hast  dishonoured  me. 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preierr'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd^  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen : 
No,  prelate  ;  such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissensious  pranks, 
As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer  ; 
Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace  ; 
Lascivious,  wanton,  more  than  weU  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  profession  and  degree ; 
And  for  thy  treachery.  What's  more  manifest  1 
In  that  thou  laid'st  a  trap  to  take  my  life. 
As  well  at  London  Bridge,  as  at  the  Tower  ? 
Beside,  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  siRed, 
The  king,  thy  sovereign,  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart. 

Win.  Gloster,  I  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouchsafe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  sliall  reply. 
If  I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  |»erTersey 
As  he  will  have  me.  How  am  I  so  poor  ? 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myself,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling?. 
And  for  dissension.  Who  preferreth  peace 
More  than  I  do, — except  I  be  provok'd  ? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends ; 
It  is  not  that,  that  hath  incens'd  the  duke : 
It  is,  because  no  one  should  sway  but  he  ; 
No  one,  but  he,  should  be  about  the  king ; 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast, 
And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth. 
But  he  shall  know,  I  am  as  good 

Glo.  As  good  7 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather  !* — 

fVin.  Ay,  lordly  sir  ;    For  what  are  you,  I  pray. 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

Glo.  Am  I  not  the  protector,  saucy  priest  ? 

IVin.  And  am  I  not  a  prelate  of  the  church  7 

Glo.  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps, 
And  iiseth  it  to  patronage  his  thefl. 

IVin,  Unreverent  Gloster ! 

Glo.  Thou  art  reverent 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 


1  My  ill  is  my  ill  usase.  This  sentiment  resembles 
another  of  Falstaff,  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry 
IV. : — '  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commotlity.' 

3  This  parliament  was  held  in  14^  at  Leicester, 
though  liere  represented  to  have  been  held  in  London. 
King  Henry  was  now  in  the  filth  year  of  his  age.  In  the 
first  parliament,  which  was  held  at  Lomlon  shonly  after 
his  lather's  death,  his  nioihor  Queen  Katharine  brought 
the  young  king  from  Windsor  to  the  metropolis,  and  sat 
on  the  throne  with  the  infant  in  her  lap. 

3  i  e.  articles  of  accusation. 

«  Th*  bishop  of  WincheaUffwaa  an  illegitimate  ton 


Win.  This  Roine  shall  remedy.  i 

War.  Roam'  thither  lliea- 

Sonu  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear. 

War.  Ay,  see  the  bishos  be  not  overborne. 

Som.  Methinks,  my  lora  should  be  religious. 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  such. 

War.  Methinks.  his  lordship  should  be  humbler , 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  so  to  plead. 

Som.  Yes,  when  his  h»ly  state  is  touch'd  so  near. 

War.  State  holy,  or  uiuiallow'd,  what  of  that  7 
Is  not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king  ? 

Plan,  Piantagenet,  I  see,  must  hold  his  tongue  ; 
Lest  it  be  said.  Speak,  sirrah,  when  you  should; 
Must  your  bold  verdict  enter  talk  unth  lords  ? 
Else  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchester.     [And*. 

K.  Hen.  Uncles  of  Gloster,  and  of  Winchester, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal ; 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail. 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
O,  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown, 
That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye,  should  jar ! 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell. 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm. 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth.— 

\A.  noise  within  ;    Down  with  the  tawny  coata! 
What  tumult's  this  7 

War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant. 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  bishop's  men. 

[A  noise  again  ;  Stones  !  Stones ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  London,  attended. 

Mixy.  O,  my  good  lords, — and  virtuous  Henry, — 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  us  ! 
The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Gloster's  meir. 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon,  . 

Have  fill'd  their  pockets  ftiil  of  pebble-stoneB  ; 
And,  banding  themselves  in  contrary  parts. 
Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate, 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brams  knock'd  out : 
Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street. 
And  we,  for  fear,  compell'd  to  shut  our  shops. 
Enter,  skirmishing,  the  Retainers  of  Gloster  and 
Winchester,  with  bloody  pates. 

K.  Hen.  We  charge  you,  on   allegiance  to  our- 
self^ 
To  hold  your  slaugtit'ring  hands,  and  keep  the  peace. 
Pray,  uncle  Gloster,  mitigate  this  strife. 

1  Sero.  Nay,  if  we  be 

Forbidden  stones,  we'll  fall  to  it  with  our  teeth. 

2  Serv.  Do  what  ye  dare,  we  are  as  resolute. 

[Skirmish  again. 
Glo.  Tou  of  my  hoosehoH,  leave  this  peevish 
broil. 
And  set  this  unaccustotn'd'  fight  aside. 

3  iSerr.  My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be  a  m&B 
Just  and  upright :  and,  for  yoar  royd  birth, 
Inferior  to  none,  but  his  majesty  : 

And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince, 

So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal. 

To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhom  mate.* 

We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  all  will  fight, 

And  have  our  bodies  slaughter'd  by  thy  foes. 

I  Serv.  Ay,  and  the  very  parings  of  our  nail* 
Shall  pitch  a  held,  when  we  jtre  dead. 

[Skirmish  again. 

Glo.  S^yt  s'*y»  I  say  1 

And,  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you  do. 
Let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  a  while. 

JT.   Hen.    O,  how  this  discord   doth    afflict  my 
soul! — 


of  John  of  Gaunt,   duke  of  Lancaster,  by   Katharine 
Swynford,  whom  the  duke  afterwards  married. 

5  The  jingle  between  roam  and  Rome  is  common  to 
other  writers. 

6  Johnson  explains  unoccus/owterf  by  unseemly,  inde- 
cent ;  and  in  a  note  oij  Romeo  and  Juliet  he  says  (hat  he 
thinks  he  has  observed  it  used  in  old  books  for  wonder- 
ful, powerful,  efficacious.  But  he  could  find  no  in« 
stances  of  cither  of  these  strange  uses  of  the  word  whea 
he  compiled  his  dictionary. 

7  i.  c.  a  hoolcish  person,  ^pedatit,  applied  in  eontemp- 
to  a  scholar.  Inkkormsma  and  inknorn-te<-rna  wer« 
oommon  exprMsiona. 
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KING  HENRY  VL 
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Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  behold 
My  sighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent  ? 
Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ? 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace, 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 

fVar.  My   lord   protector,  yield ; — yield,  Win- 
chester ; 
Except  you  mean,  with  obstinate  repulse. 
To  slay  yonr  sovereign,  and  destroy  the  realm. 
You  see  what  mischief,  and  what  murder  too, 
flath  been  enacted  through  your  enmity  ; 
Then  be  at  peace,  except  ye  thirst  for  blood. 

JfTn.  He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 

Glo.  Compassion  on  the  king  commands  me  stoop ; 
Or,  I  would  see  his  heart  out,  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

War.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  moody  discontented  fury. 
As  by  his  smoothed  brows  it  doth  appear  : 
Why  look  you  still  so  stern,  and  tragical  ? 

Glo.  Here,  Winchester,  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 

K.  Hen.  Fye,  uncle  Beaufort !  I  have  heard  you 
preach. 
That  maUce  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin  : 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teach, 
But  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  same  ? 

fVar,    Sweet  king! — the  bishop  hath   a  kindly 
gird.' 
For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester !  relent  ; 
What,  shall  a  child  instruct  you  what  to  do  ? 

Ifin.  Well,  duke  of  Glos'er,  I  will  yield  to  thee  ; 
liove  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 

Glo.  Ay  :  but,  I  fear  me,  with  a  hollow  heart. — 
•See  here,  my  friends,  and  loving  countrymen  ; 
This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce. 
Betwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  followers  : 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  dissemble  not ! 

IVin.  So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not ! 

[Aside. 

K.  Hen.  O,  loving  uncle,  kind  duke  of  Gloster, 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contract ! — 
Away,  my  masters  !  trouble  us  no  more  ; 
But  join  m  friendship,  as  your  lords  have  done. 

1  Serv.  Content ;  I'll  to  the  surgeon's. 

2  Serv.  And  so  will  I. 

3  Serv.  And  I  will  see  what  physic  the  tavern 
affords.  \Exeu.nt  Servants,  Mayor,  ^. 

TVccr.  Accept  this  scroll,  most  gracious  sovereign  -^ 
Which,  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet, 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty. 

Glo.  Well  urg'd,  my  lord  of  Warwick  ; — for,  sweet 
prince. 
And  if  your  grace  mark  every  circumstance. 
You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right : 
Especially,  for  those  occasions 
At  Eltham-place  I  told  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.    And  those    occasions,  uncle,  were  of 
force : 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is. 
That  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood. 

War.  Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood  ; 
So  shall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recompens'd. 

Win.  As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winchester. 

K.  Hen.  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that  alone. 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give. 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent. 

Plan.  Thy  humble  servant  vows  obedience. 
And  humble  service,  till  the  point  of  death. 

J?.  Hen^  Stoop  then^and  set  your  knee  against 
my  foot ; 
And,  in  reguerdon*  of  that  duty  done, 
I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  Yorfi : 
Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet ; 
And  rise  created  princely  duke  of  York. 


1  A  kindly  gird  is  a  kind  or  gentle  reproof.  A  gird, 
properly,  is  a  cutting  reply,  a  sarcasm,  or  taunting 
Bpeech. 

2  Reguerdon  is  recompense,  reward.  It  is  perhaps 
a  corruption  of  regardum,  Latin  of  the  middle  ages. 

3  '  Ignes  suppositoe  cineri  doloso.' — Hor. 

4  i.  e.  so  will  the  mahgiiicy  of  this  discord  propagate 
itself,  and  advance 


Plan.  And  so  thrive  Richard,  as  thy  foes  may  fall  t 
And  as  my  duty  springs,  so  perish  they 
That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majesty ! 

All.   Welcome,  high  prmce,  the  mighty  duke  of 
York ! 

Som.  Perish,  base  prince,  ignoble  duke  of  York  ! 

[Aside. 

Glo.  Now  will  it  best  avail  your  majesty. 
To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  be  crown'd  in  France  : 
The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects,  and  Tiis  loyal  friends  ; 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 

K.  Hen.  When  Gloster  says  the  word,  King  Henry 

foes ; 
ly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 
Glo.  Your  ships  already  are  in  readiness. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Exetek. 
Exe.  Ay,  we  may  march  m  England,  or  in  France, 
Not  seeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue  ; 
This  late'  dissension,  grown  betwixt  the  peers, 
Bums  under  feigned  ashes  of  forg'd  love,* 
And  will  at  last  break  out  into  a  lame : 
As  fester'd  members  rot  but  by  degrees, 
Till  bones,  and  flesh,  and  sinews,  fall  away, 
So  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed.* 
And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy. 
Which  in  the  time  of  Henry,  nam'd  the  fifth, 
Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe,— 
That  Henry,  born  at  Monmouth,  should  win  all ;  ■ 
And  Henry,  born  at  Windsor,  should  lose  all : 
Which  is  so  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wish 
His  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time.     [Exit.* 

SCENE  II.     France.     B^ore  Rouen.     Enter  La 

PucELLE    disg^dsed,    and   Soldiers   dressed  like 

Countrymen,  with  Sacks  upon  their  Backs. 

Puc,  These  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of  Rouen, 
Through  which  our  policy  must  make  a  breach : 
Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words  ; 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men, 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  com. 
If  we  have  entrance  (as,  I  hope,  we  shall,) 
And  that  we  find  the  slothful  watch  but  weak, 
I'll  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  friends. 
That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them. 

1  Sold.  Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the  city, 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Rouen  ; 
Therefore  we'll  knock.  [Knocks, 

Guard.    [Within.]    Qui  est  la? 

Puc.  Paisans,  pauvres  gens  de  France : 
Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  sell  their  com. 

Guard.  Enter,  go  in  ;  the  market-bell  is  rung. 

[Opens  the  Gate. 

Puc.  Now,  Rouen,*    I'll  shake  thy  bulwarks  to 
the  ground.    [Pucelle,  ^c.  enfer</ic  Cify. 

Enter  Charles,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  Alekjok 
and  Forces. 

Char.  Saint  Dennis  bless  this  happy  stratagem  ! 
And  once  again  we'll  sleep  secure  in  Rouen. 

Bast.  Here  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  practisants  ;' 
Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 
Where  is  the  best  and  safest  passage  in  ? 

Alen.    By  thrushing   out   a   torch  from   yonder 
tower ; 
Which,  once  discern'd,  shows,  that  her  meaning  is,— 
No  way  to  that,'  for  weakness,  which  she  enter'd. 

Enttr  La  Pucelle  on  a  Battlement ;  hMing  out  m 
Torch  burning, 

Puc,  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch, 
That  joineth  Rouen  unto  her  countrymen  : 
But  burning  fatal  to  the  Talbotites. 

Bast.  See,  noble  Charles !  the  beacon  of  our  friend, 
The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  stands. 


5  The  duke  of  Exeter  died  shortly  after  the  meeting 
of  this  parliament,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  ap- 
pointed governor  or  tutor  to  the  king  in  his  room. 

6  ilouew  was  anciently  written  and  pronounced  Roan 

7  Practice,  in  the  language  of  the  lime,  was  treachory 
or  insidious  Btratagem.  Practisants  are  therefore  cor^ 
federates  in  treachery. 

9  i.  e.  no  way  like  or  eompared  to  that. 


I( 


FIRST  PART  OP 


Act  III. 


Char.  Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes  ! 

Alen.  Defer  no  time,  delays  have  dangerous  ends  ; 
Enter,  and  cry — The  Dauphin  I — presently, 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.     [Ttiey  enter. 

Alarumi.    Enter  Talbot,  and  certain  English. 

Tal.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  treason  with  thy 
tears. 
If  Talbot  but  survive  thy  treachery.— 
Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  sorceress. 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares. 
That  hardly  we  escaped  the  pride'  of  France. 

[Exeunt  to  the  Toum. 

Alarum:  Excursions.    Enter  from  the  Town,  Bed- 
ford, brought  in  sick  in  a  Chair,  with  Talbot, 

BcROUNDY,  aTui  (Ae  English  Forces.     Then,  enter 
'  on  the  WaUs,  La  Pucelle,  Charles,  Bastard, 

Alenjon,  and  others. 

Puc.  Good  morrow,  gallants !  want  ye  com  for 
bread  ? 
I  think,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  will  fast. 
Before  he'll  buy  again  at  such  a  rate  : 
'Twas  full  of  darnel  •."  Do  you  like  the  taste  ? 

Bur.    Scoff  on,  vile  fiend,  and  shameless  cour- 
tesan! 
I  trust,  ere  long,  to  choke  thee  with  thine  own, 
And  make  thee  curse  the  harvest  of  that  com. 

Char.   Your  grace  may  starve,  perhaps,  before 
that  time. 

Sed.    O,  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this 
treason  i 

Pve.  What  will  you  do,  good  gray-beard  ?  break 
a  lance. 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  7 

Tal,  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  despite, 
Encompass'd  with  thy  lustful  paramours  ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age, 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ? 
Damsel,  I'll  have  a  bout  with  you  again. 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 

Puc.  Are  you  so  hot,  sir  ? — Yet,  Pucelle,  hold 
thy  peace ; 
If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow. — 

[Talbot,  and  the  rest,  consult  together. 
God  speed  the  parliament !  who  shall  be  the  speaker? 

TaL  Dare  ye  come  forth  and  meet  us  in  the  field  ? 

Puc.  Belike,  your  lordship  takes  us  then  for  fools, 
To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours,  or  no. 

Tal.  I  speak  not  to  that  raihng  Hecate, 
But  unto  thee,  Alengon,  and  the  rest ; 
Will  ye,  like  soldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out  ? 

Alen.  Signior,  no. 

Tal,  Signior,  hang! — base  muleteers  of  France  ! 
Like  peasant  footboys  do  they  keep  the  walls  ; 
And  dare  not  taJce  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Puc.  Captains,  away  :  let's  get  us  from  the  walls ; 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodness,  by  his  looks. — 
God  be  wi'  you,  my  lord !  we  came,  sir,  but  to  tell  you 
That  we  are  here. 

[Exeunt  La  Pccklle,  ^cfrom  the  JValls. 

Tat.  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long, 
Or  else  reproach  be  Talbot's  greatest  fame  ! — 
Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  house, 
(Prick'd  on  by  public  wronp,  siistain'd  in  France,) 
Either  to  get  the  town  agam,  or  die  : 
And  I, — as  sure  as  English  Henry  lives, 
And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror  ; 
As  sure  as  in  this  late-betrayed  town 


Great  CcBur-de-lion's  heart  was  buned;- 
So  sure  1  swear,  to  get  the  town,  or  die. 

Bur.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thjr  fowi. 

Tal.  But,  ere  we  go,  regard  this  dying  prince, 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedford :— Come,  my  lord, 
We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place. 
Fitter  for  sickness,  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed,  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  so  dishonour  me : 
Here  will  I  sit  before  the  walls  of  Rouen, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal,  or  woe. 

Bur.  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  persuade 
you. 

Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence  ;  for  once  I  read, 
That  stout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter,  sick,^ 
Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquished  his  foes: 
Methinks,  I  should  revive  the  soldiers'  hearts. 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself. 

Tal.  Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast!— 
Then  be  it  so : — Heavens  keep  old  Bedford  safe ! — 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forc«s  out  of  hand, 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

[Exeunt  Burgundy,  Talbot,  and  Force*, 
leaving  Bedford,  and  others. 

Alarums:  Excursions.  £'nter  Sir Jobn  Fastolfe 
and  a  Captain. 
Cap.  Whither  away.  Sir  John  FastoUe,  in  such 

haste? 
Fast  Whither  away  ?  to  save  myself  by  flight ; 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 

Cap.  What !  will  you  fly,  and  leave  Lord  Talbot  ? 
Fast.  Ay, 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world  to  save  my  life.  [ExU. 
Cap.  Cowardly  knight!  ill  fortune  follow  thee. 

[Exit. 

Retreat :    Excursions.    Enter,  from  the  Town,  La 

Pucelle,  Alenjon,  Charles,  ^c.  taid  exeunt. 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  heaven  please  ; 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow. 
What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  man  ? 
They,  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  scofis. 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  save  themselves. 

[Dies,  and  is  carried  (fff  in  his  Chair.  * 
Alarum  :  Enter  Talbot,  BtTRouzfDT,  and  others. 

Tal.  Lost,  and  recover'd  in  a  day  again ! 
This  is  a  double  honour,  Burgundy  : 
Yet,  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory  ! 

Bur.  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart  •  and  there  erects 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valour's  monument. 

TcU.  Thanks,  gentle  duke.    But  where  is  Pucelle 
now  ? 
I  think,  her  old  familiar  is  asleep  : 
Now  Where's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  his 

gleeks  ?' 
What,  all  a-mort  ?'  Rouen  hangs  her  head  for  grief, 
That  such  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
Now  will  we  take  some  order'  in  the  town. 
Placing  therein  some  expert  officers  ; 
And  then  depart  to  Paris,  to  the  king  ; 
For  there  young  Harry,  with  his  nobles,  lies. 

Bur.  What  wills  Lord  Talbot,  pleaseth  Burgundy. 

Tal.  But  yet,  before  we  go,  let's  not  forget 
The  noble  duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceas'd, 
But  see  his  exequies  fulfiU'd  in  Rouen  ; 
A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance. 


1 


1  Pride  signifies  haughty  poteer.  The  same  speaker 
afterwards  says,  in  Act.  iv. : — 

"  And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescued  thee.' 

2  '  Darnel  (says  Gerarde,  in  bis  Herbal)  hurteth  the 
eyes,  andmaketh  them  dim,  if  it  happen  efiher  in  come 
for  breade,  or  drinke.'  Hence  the  oW  proverb — Lolio 
viclilare,  applied  to  such  as  were  dim-sighted.  Thus 
also  Ovid.  Fast.  i.  691  :— 

'  Et  careant  lotiis  oculos  vitiantibus  agrl.' 
La  Pucelle  means  to  intimate  ihat  the  com  she  carried 
with  her  had  produced  the  same  effect  on  the  guards  of 
Rouen ;  otherwise  they  would  have  seen  through  her 
disguiae,  and  defeated  her  stratagem 


3  This  is  from  Harding's  Chronicle,  who  gives  thi» 
account  of  Uiher  Pendragon  : 

'  For  which  the  king  ordained  a  horse-litter 
To  beare  him  so  then  unto  Vcrolome, 
Where  Occa  lay  and  Oysa  also  in  feer, 
That  Saynt  Albons,  now  hight  of  noble  fame, 
Bet  downe  the  walles,  but  to  him  fonhe  iliei  came 
Wher  in  battayl  Occa  and  Oyssa  were  slayne, 
The  feldf  he  had.  and  thereof  was  ful  fayne.' 

4  The  Duke  of  Bedford  died  at  Rouen  in  September 
1436  ;  but  not  in  any  action  before  that  town. 

6  Scoffs 

6  i.  e.  what  quite  cast  down,  or  dispirited 

7  Make  some  necessary  diepoaitioo* 
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A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court : 
But  kings  and  miehtiest  potentates  must  die  ; 
For  that's  the  end  of  human  misery.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     The  same.     The  Plains  near  the  City. 

Enter   Charles,   the   Bastard,  Ale»son,  La 

PucELLE,  and  Forces. 

Puc.  Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident, 
Nor  grieve  that  Rouen  is  so  recovered  ; 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive, 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail : 
We'll  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train, 
If  Dauphin,  and  the  rest,  will  be  but  rul'd. 

Char.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto, 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence  ; 
On*  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust. 

BasL  Search  out  thy  wit  for  secret  policies, 
And  we  will  make  thee  famous  through  the  world. 

Alen.  We'll  set  thy  statue  in  some  ftoly  place, 
And  have  thee  reverenc'd  like  a  blessed  saint ; 
Employ  thee  then,  sweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

Ptic.  Then  thus  it  must  be  ;  this  doth  Joan  devise  : 
By  fair  persuasions,  mix'd  with  sugar'd  words, 
VV  e  will  entice  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
To  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us. 

Char.  Ay,  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do  that, 
France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors  ; 
Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  us. 
But  be  extirped'  from  our  provinces. 

Alen.  For  ever   should   they  be    espuls'd^  from 
France. 
And  not  have  title  to  an  earldom  here. 

Puc.  Your  honours  shall  perceive  how  I  will  work. 
To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wished  end. 

[Ih-ums  heard. 
Hark!  by  the  sound  of  drum,  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris-ward. 
An  English  March.     Enter,  and  pass  over  at  a  dis- 
tance, Talbot  and  his  Forces, 
There  goes  the  Talbot  with  his  colours  spread  ; 
And  all  the  troops  of  English  after  him. 

A  French  March.    Enter  the  DtiKE  of  BvnovyvY 

and  Forces. 
Now,  in  the  rearward,  comes  the  duke,  and  his ; 
Fortune,  in  favour,  makes  him  lag  behuid. 
Summon  a  parley,  we  will  talk  with  him. 

[A  Parley  sounded. 

Char.  A  parley  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Bur.  Who  craves  a  parley  with  the  Burgundy  ? 

Puc.  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy  coun- 
tryman. 

Bitr.  What  say'st  thou,  Charles?  for  I  am  march- 
ing hence. 

Char.  Speak,  Pucelle  ;  and  enchant  him  with  thy 
words. 

Puc.  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France ! 
Stay,  let  thy  humble  handmaid  speak  to  thee. 

Bur.  Speak  on:  but  be  not  over-tedious. 

Puc.  Look  on  tny  country,  look  on  fertile  France, 
And  see  the  cities  and  the  towns  defac'd 
By  wasting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe  ! 
As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe. 
When  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes. 
See,  see,  the  pining  malady  of  France  : 
Behold  the  wounds,  the  most  unnatural  wounds, 
Which  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woeful  breast ! 
O,  turn  thy  edged  sword  another  way  ; 
Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help ! 
One  drop  of  blood,  drawn  from  thy  country's  bosom, 


1  i.  e.  extirpated,  rooted  out. 
3  Expuls'd  is  expell'd. 

3  Another  mistake.  The  duke  was  not  liberated  till 
after  Burgundy's  decline  to  the  French  interest ;  which 
did  not  happen,  by  the  way,  till  some  years  after  the  exe- 
cution of  La  Pucelle  ;  nor  was  that  during  the  regency 
of  Vork,  but  of  Bedford. 

4  Haughty  does  not  mean  disdainful,  or  violent,  as 
Johnson  supposed ;  but  elevated,  high-spirited. 

5  The  inconstancy  of  the  French  was  always  the  sub- 
ject of  satire.    '  I  have  read  (says  Johnson)  a  disserta- 


Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foreign  gorej 
Return  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears. 
And  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots  ! 

Bur.  Either  she  hath  bewitch'd  me  with  her  wordii) 
Or  nature  makes  me  suddenly  relent. 

Puc.  Besides,  aU  French  and  France  exclaims  on 
thee, 
Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny. 
Who  join'st  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation, 
That  will  not  trust  thee,  but  for  profit's  sake  ? 
When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  in  France, 
And  fashion'd  thee  that  instrument  of  ill. 
Who  then  but  English  Henry  will  be  lord. 
And  thou  be  thrust  out,  Uke  a  fugitive  ? 
Call  we  to  mind, — and  mark  but  this,  for  proof;- 
Was  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe  ? 
And  was  he  not  in  England  prisoner  ? 
But,  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy, 
They  set  him  free,'  without  his  ransom  paid 
In  spite  of  Burgundy,  and  all  his  friends. 
See  then  I  thou  fightest  against  thy  countrjrmen, 
And  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughter-men. 
Come,  come,  rettim ;  return,  thou  wand' ring  lord  , 
Charles,  and  the  rest,  will  take  thee  in  their  arms. 

Bw.  I  am  vanquished  :    these  haughty*  words  of 
hers 
Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon  shot. 
And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees.— 
Forgive  me,  country,  and  sweet  countrymen ! 
And,  lords,  accept  this  hearty  kind  embrace  : 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours  ; 
So,  farewell,  Talbot ;  I'll  no  longer  trust  thee. 

Puc.   Done   like   a  Frenchman,  turn,   and  turn 
again!' 

Char.    Welcome,    brave   duke !    thy   friendship 
makes  us  fresh. 

Bast.  And  doth  beget  new  courage  in  our  breasts. 

Alen.  Pucelle  hath  bravely  played  her  part  in  this. 
And  doth  deserve  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Char.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,  and  join  our 
powers ; 
And  seek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe.    [Exeant, 

SCENE  IV.  Paris.  A  Room  in  the  Palace.  En- 
ter  Kino  Henry,  Gloster,  and  other  Lords, 
Vernon,  Basset,  ^c.  To  them  Talbot,  and 
some  of  his  Officers. 

TaL  My  gracious  prince, — and  honourable  peers,— 
Hearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  realm, 
I  have  a  while  given  truce  unto  my  wars, 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  sovereign  : 
In  sign  whereof,  this  arm — that  hath  reclabn'd 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses. 
Twelve  cities,  and  seven  walled  towns  of  strength. 
Beside  five  hundred  prisoners  of  esteem, — 
Lets  fall  his  sword  before  your  highness'  feet ; 
And,  with  submissive  loyalty  of  heart. 
Ascribes  the  glory  of  his  conquest  got. 
First  to  my  God,  and  next  unto  your  grace. 

JT.  Hen.  Is  this  the  Lord  Talbot,  uncle  Gloster,* 
That  hath  so  long  been  resident  in  France  ? 

Glo.  Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Welcome,  brave  captain,  and  victorious 
lord! 
When  I  was  yoimg  (as  yet  I  am  not  old), 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said,' 
A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword. 
Long  since  we  were  resolved'  of  your  truth, 
Your  faithful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war  ; 
Yet  never  have  you  tasted  our  reward. 
Or  been  reguerdon'd'  with  so  much  as  thanks, 
Because  till  now  we  never  saw  your  face  : 
Therefore,  stand  up ;  and,  for  these  good  deserts. 


tion  written  to  prove  that  the  index  of  the  wind  upon  our 
steeples  was  made  In  form  of  a  cock  to  ridicule  the 
French  for  their  frequent  changes.' 

6  Hanmer  supplied  the  apparent^eficiency  in  this  line, 
by  reading : — 

'Is  this  thefam^d Lord  Talbot,'  Stc. 

7  Malone  remarks  that '  Henry  was  but  nine  months 
old  when  his  father  died,  and  never  saw  him.'  The 
poet  did  not  perhaps  deem  historical  accuracy  necessary. 

8  Convinced.  9  Rewarded 


f8 


FraST  PART  OP 


Act  IV 


We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place. 

[Exeunt  KiKO  Hesrt,  Glosteh,  Talbot, 
and  Nobles. 

Ver.  Now,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  at  sea. 
Disgracing  of  these  colours'  that  I  wear 
In  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  York.— 
Dar'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou  spak'st  ? 

Ba».  Yes,  sir ;  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
Against  my  lord  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

Ver.  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 

JBaa.  Why,  what  is  he  ?  aa  good  a  man  as  York. 

Ver.  Hark  ye ;  not  so  :   in  witness,  take  ye  that. 
[Strikes  him. 

Bos.  Villain,  thoa  knowest  the   law   of   arms 
is  such, 
That  whoso  draws  a  sword,  'tis  present  death  ;* 
Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest  blood. 
But  I'll  unto  his  majesty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong  ; 
When  thou  shalt  see,  I'll  meet  thee  to  thy  cost. 

Ver,  Well,  miscreant,  PU  be  there  as  soon  as  you  ; 
And,  aAer,  meet  jou  sooner  than  you  would. 

[ExeimU 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  The  tame.  A  Room  of  StaU.  Enter 
KiKo  Hekkv,  Gloster,  Exeter,  York,  Suf- 
F0I.X,  Somerset,  Wiwchester,  Warwick, 
Talbot,  tAe  Governor  o/" Paris,  emd  others. 

Glo.  Lord  bishop,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head. 
Win.  God  save  King  Henry,  of  that  name  the 

sixth ! 
Glo.  Now,  governor  of  Paris,  take  your  oath, 

[Governor  kneels. 
That  you  elect  no  other  king  but  him  : 
Esteem  none  friends,  but  such  as  are  his  friends  ; 
And  none  your  foes,  but  such  as  shall  pretend' 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state  : 
This  shall  ye  do,  so  helpyou  righteous  God  ! 

[ifxeuni  Gov.  and  his  TVoin. 

Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfk. 

Fast.  My  gracious   sovereign,    as   I   rode   from 
Calais, 
To  haste  unto  your  coronation, 
A  letter  was  deliver'd  to  my  hands. 
Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Tal.  Shame  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thee  ! 
I  vow'd  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next. 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's*  leg, 

[Plucking  it  i^jf. 
(Which  I  have  done,)  because  unwortliily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree. — 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  rest : 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Palav,' 
When  but  in  all  I  was  six  thousand  strong. 
And  that  the  French  were  almost  ten  to  one,— 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given, 
Like  to  a  trusty  squire,  did  run  away  ; 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hundred  men  ; 
Mvself,  and  divers  gentlemen  beside. 
Were  there  surpris'd  and  taken  prisoners. 
Then  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amiss ; 


I  i.  e.  the  badge  of  a  rose. 

a  By  the  ancient  law  before  the  conquesl,^^Atinff  in 
the  king's  palace,  or  before  the  king's  judges,  wasjfitn- 
ished  tcith  death.  And  still  by  the  Stat.  88  Hen.  Vul.  c 
xii.  maliciously  striking  in  the  king's  palace,  whereby 
blood  is  drawn,  is  punishable  by  perpetual  Imprison- 
ment ami  fine,  at  the  king's  pleasure,  and  also  with  loss 
of  the  offender's  right  hand.  Stowe  gives  a  circumstan- 
tial account  of  Sir  Edmond  Knevct  being  found  guiltv 
of  this  offence,  with  the  ceremonials  for  carrying  the 
sentence  Into  execution.  He  petitioned  the  kinelo'take 
hia  left  hand  instead  of  his  right ;  and  the  king  was 
pleaseU  to  pardon  him  altogether.— ^nn«;«,  ediu  1605, 
p.  973. 

8  To  pretend  is  to  intend,  to  design. 

4  Warburton  would  read  '  ihy  craven  le«,»  Croftn 
li  mean,  dastardly.  '^        'T 


Or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea,  or  no. 

Glo.  To  say  the  truth,  this  fact  was  infamous. 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man  ; 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 

Tal.  When  first  this  order  was  ordain'd,  my  lords, 
Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth : 
Valiant,  and  virtnous,  full  of  haughty*  courage, 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars ; 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress. 
But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes.* 
He  then,  that  is  not  fiimish'd  in  this  sort. 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight. 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order ; 
And  should,  (if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge,) 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-bom  swain 
That  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood. 

K.  Hen.  Stain  to  thy  coimtrymen !   thou  hear*st 
thy  doom : 
Be  packing  therefore,  thou  that  wast  a  knight ; 
Henceforth  we  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death. — 

[Exit  Fastolf*. 
And  now,  my  lord  protector,  view  the  letter 
Sent  from  our  uncle  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Glo.  What  means  his  grace,  that  he  hath  chan^'d 
his  style  ?         fviewmg  the  tuperaermtion. 
No  more  but,  plain  and  oluntly, — TV  tlte  tang  7 
Hath  he  forgot,  he  is  his  sovereign  ? 
Or  doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Pretend*  some  alteration  in  goKxl  will  ? 
What's  here  7 — /  have  upon  especial  cause,— 

[Reads. 

iVfov'd  loith  compassion  of  my  country's  wreck, 

Together  with  the  pitiful  complaint* 

Of  such  at  your  oppretmon  feeds  upon, — 

Forsaken  your  pemtdou*  faction, 

And  joined  with    Charles,  the   rightful  king   ef 
France. 

0  monstrous  treachery  \  Can  this  be  so  ; 
That  in  alliance,  amity,  and  oaths. 

There  should  be  found  such  false  dissembling  guile  7 

K.  Hen.  What !  doth  my  uncle  Burgundy  revolt  7 

Gin.  He  (fclh,  mv  lord  ;  and  is  become  your  foe. 

K.  Hen.  Is  that  tne  worst  this  letter  doth  contain  7 

Glo.  It  \a  the  worst,  and  alL  my  lord,  he  write*. 

JT.  Hen.  Why  then,  Lord  Talbot  there  shall  talk 

with  him. 

And  give  him  chastisement  for  this  abuse  :— 

Mylord,  how  say  you  ?  are  you  not  content  7 

Tal.  Content,  my  liege?    Yes;  but  that  I  am 

prevented.* 

1  should  have  begg'd  I  might  have  been  employ'^. 
K.  Hen.  Then  gather  strength,  and  march  unto 

him  straignt  : 
Let  him  perceive  how  ill  we  brook  his  treason  ; 
And  what  offence  it  is,  to  flout  his  friends. 

TaL  I  go,  my  lord  ;  in  heart  desiring  still. 
You  may  oehold  confusion  of  your  foes.         [Exit, 

Enter  Vermon  and  Basset. 
Ver.  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sovereign! 
Bos.  And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  combat  too! 
York.  This  is  my  servant ;  hear  him,  noble  prince! 
Som.  And  this  is  mine ;  Sweet  Henry,  favour  him ! 
K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  lords ;    and  give  them  leavt 
to  speak. — 
Say,  gentlemen.  What  makes  you  thus  exclaim  7 
And  wherefore  crave  you  combat  7  or  with  whom  7 


< 


6  The  old  copy  has  Poirtiers  inslcail  of  Palay.  Tha 
battle  of  Poictiers  was  fought  in  1357,  the  31st  of  King 
Edwant  III.  and  the  scene  now  lies  in  the  7th  of  King 
Henry  VI.  viz.  1428.  The  action  happened  (accordini 
to  Ho'linshead)  '  neere  unto  a  village  in  Beausse,  called 
Palate. — From  this  bnuel  departed,  without  any  stroke 
stricken,  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  the  same  yeere  by  his  va- 
liantnese  elected  into  the  order  of  the  carter.  But  for 
doubt  of  misdealing  at  this  brunt,  the  duke  of  Bedford 
tooke  from  him  the  image  of  St.  Oeotge  and  his  garter,* 
tic. 

6  Vide  note  8  on  p.  13 ;  and  note  4  on  p.  17. 

7  I.  e.  In  greatest  extremities.  More  and  most  wers 
used  by  our  ancestors  for  greater  and  greatest. 

6  See  note  S. 

9  Prttented  U  anticipated. 


ScSiTB  U. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 


1» 


Ver.  With  him,  my  lord,  for  he  hath  done  me 
wrong. 

Baa.  And  I  with  him  ;  for  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 

JT.  Hen.  What  is  that  wrong  whereof  you  both 
complain  ? 
First  let  me  know,  and  then  I'll  answer  you. 

Bas.  Crossing  the  soa,  from  England  into  France, 
This  fellow  here,  with  envious,  carping  tongue. 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear  ; 
Saying — the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks, 
When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn'  the  truth, 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law, 
Argu'd  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him ; 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms  : 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach, 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthiness, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Ver.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord  ; 
For  though  he  seem,  witn  forged  quaint  conceit. 
To  set  a  gloss  upon  his  bold  intent, 
Tet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provok'd  by  him ; 
And  he  first  took  exceptions  at  this  badge, 
Pronouncing — that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewray'd^  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart. 

York.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left? 

Sonu  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York,  will 
out. 
Though  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it. 

IT.  Hen,  Good  lord !  what  madness  rules  in  brain- 
sick men ; 
When,  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause, 
Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise  ! — 
Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace, 

York.  Let  this  dissension  first  be  tried  by  fight, 
And  thenyour  highness  shall  command  a  peace. 

Som.  The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone  ; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

York.  There  is  my  pledge  ;  accept  it,  Somerset. 

Ver.  Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first. 

Bas.  Confirm  it  so,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Glo,  Confirm  it  so  ?  Confounded  be  your  strife  ! 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate  ! 
Presumptuous  vassals  !  are  you  not  asham'd, 
With  this  immodest,  clamorous  outrage. 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us  ? 
And  you,  my  lords, — methinks  you  do  not  well, 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections  ; 
Much  less,  to  take  occasion  from  their  mouths 
To  raise  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourselves  ; 
Let  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  course. 

£j)€.  It  grieves  his  highness ; — Good  my  lords, 
be  fiiends. 

K'.  Hen.  Come  hither,  you  that  would  be  com- 
batants : 
Henceforth,  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  favour. 
Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel  and  the  cause. — 
And  you,  my  lords, — remember  where  we  are  : 
In  France,  amongst  a  fickle  wavering  nation : 
If  they  perceive  dissension  in  our  looks. 
And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree. 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provok'd 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel  ? 
Beside,  What  infamy  will  there  arise. 
When  foreign  princes  shall  be  certified. 
That,  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard. 
King  Henry's  peers,  and  chief  nobility, 
Destroy'd  themselves,  and  lost  the  realm  of  France  ? 
O,  think  upon  the  conquest  of  my  father, 
My  tender  years  ;  and  let  us  not  forego 
That  for  a  trifle,  that  was  bought  with  blood ! 


1  To  repugn  is  to  resist.    From  the  Latin  repugno. 

•2  i.  e.  discovered. 

3  The  old  copy  reads  'And  if  I  leish  he  did  :'  an  evi- 
dent typographical  error.  York  says  that  he  is  not 
pleased  that  the  king  should  prefer  the  red  rose,  the 
badge  of  Somerset,  his  enemy  ;  Warwick  desires  him 
not  to  be  offended  at  it,  as  he  dares  say  the  king  meant 
no  harm.  To  which  York,  yet  unsatisfied,  hastily  re- 
plies, in  a  menacing  tone,  'jj  I  thought  he  did ,'— but 


Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtful  strife. 
I  see  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose, 

[Putting  on  a  red  Rose. 
That  any  one  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset  than  York : 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both: 
As  well  may  they  upbraid  me  with  my  crown. 
Because,  forsooth,  the  king  of  Scots  is  crown'd. 
But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade, 
Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach  : 
And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace. 
So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. — 
Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France: 
And  good  my  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  foot  ^^ 
And,  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors. 
Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digest 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 
Ourself,  my  lord  protector,  and  the  rest, 
After  some  respite,  will  return  to  Calais  ; 
From  thence  to  England  ;  where  I  hope  ere  long 
To  be  presented  by  your  victories. 
With  Charles,  Alengon,  and  that  traitorous  rout. 
[Flourish.     Exeunt  K.  Hen.  Glo.  Som. 
Win.  Suf.  and  Basset. 

PVar.  My  lord  of  York,  I  promise  you,  the  king 
Prettily,  methought,  did  play  the  orator. 

York.  And  so  he  did  ;  but  yet  I  like  it  not, 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of*^  Somerset. 

War.  Tush !   that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame  him 
not; 
I  dare  presume,  sweet  prince,  he  thought  no  harm. 

York.  And  if  I  wist  he  did,' — But  let  it  rest ; 
Other  affairs  must  now  be  managed. 

[Exeunt  York,  Warwick,  and  VEHrrow. 

Exe.  Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy 
voice : 
For,  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  have  seen  decipher'd  there 
More  rancorous  spite,  more  furious  raging  broils, 
Than  yet  can  be  imagin'd  or  suppos'd. 
But  howsoe'er,  no  simple  man  that  sees 
This  jarring  discord  of  nobility, 
This  should'ring  of  each  other  in  the  court. 
This  factious  bandying  of  their  favourites. 
But  that  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event. 
'Tis  much,*  when  sceptres  are  in  children's  hands  ; 
But  more,  when  envy'  breeds  unkind*  division; 
There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion. 

[Exit. 
SCENE  n.     France.     Before  Bordeaux.    Enter 
Talbot,  ivith  his  Forces, 

Tal.  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bordeaux,  trumpeter, 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall, 
Trurnpet  sounds  a  Parley.     Enter,  on  the  Walls,  the 

General  of  the  French  Forces,  and  others. 
English  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls  you  forth, 
Servant  in  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England  ;  ['■ 

And  thus  he  would, — Open  your  city  gates. 
Be  humble  to  us  ;  call  my  sovereign  yours. 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects. 
And  I'll  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power  : 
But,  if  you  frown  upon  this  proflfer'd  peace, 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants. 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire  ; 
Who,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  towers, 
If  you  forsake  the  offer  of  our  love.' 

Gen.  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death, 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody  scourge  ! 


he  instantly  checks  his  threat  with,  let  it  rest.     It  is  an 
example  of  a  rhetorical  figure  not  uncommon. 

4  'Tis  an  alarming  circumstance,  a  thing  of  great 
consequence,  or  much  weight. 

5  Envy,  in  old  English  writers,  frequently  means 
malice,  enmity. 

6  Unkind  is  unnatural. 

7  The  old  editions  read  '  their  love.'  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  altered  it  to  '  our  love ;'  and  I  think,  with 
Steevens,  that  the  alteration  ihouhl  be  adopted. 


» 


FIRST  PART  OP 


"tett  tTm 


The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 

On  us  thou  canst  not  enter,  but  by  death : 

For,  I  protest,  we  are  well  fortified. 

And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight : 

If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed, 

Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  ihee  : 

On  either  hand  thee  there  are  squadrons  pitch'd, 

To  wall  thee  from  the  hberty  of  flight ; 

And  no  way  canst  thou  turn  thee  for  redress. 

But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  spoil, 

And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face. 

Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 

To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery' 

Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 

Lo !  there  thou  stand'st,  a  breathing  valiant  man, 

Of  an  invincible  unconquer'd  spirit : 

This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise, 

That  I,  thy  enemy,  due*  thee  withal ; 

For  ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run, 

Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour. 

These  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  coloured. 

Shall  see  thee  wither'd,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 

[Drum  afar  qff'. 
Hark  1  hark  I  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warning  bell, 
Sinss  heavy  music  to  tny  timorous  soul ; 
And  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

[Ejieunt  General,  4'<'.jTomthe  Wall*. 

Ted.  He  fables  not,'  I  hear  the  enemy  ; — 
Out,  some  hght  horsemen,  and  peruse  their  wings. — 
O,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline  ! 
How  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale  ; 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs  ! 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood  :* 
Not  rascal-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch  ; 
But  rather  moody-mad,  and  desperate  stags, 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel, 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay : 
Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine. 
And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  friends. — 
God,  and   Saint  George !  Talbot,  and  England's 

right ! 
Prosper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight ! 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  III.    Plaitu  in  Gascony.    Enter  York, 
with  Forcet ;  to  him  a  Messenger. 

York.  Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  return'd  again, 
That  doee'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 

i^eM.  T'hey  are  return'd,  my  lord  ;  and  give  it  out. 
That  he  is  march'd  to  Bordeaux  with  his  power. 
To  fight  with  Talbot :  As  he  march'd  along. 
By  your  espials'  were  discovered, 
Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led  ; 
Which  join'd  with  him,  and  made  their  march  for 
Bordeaux. 

York,  A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somerset ; 
That  thus  delays  my  promised  supply 
Of  horsemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  siege  ! 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  e.xpoct  my  aid  ; 
And  I  am  louted^  by  a  traitor  villain. 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier : 
God  comfort  him  in  this  necessity '. 
If  he  miscarry,  farewell  wars  in  France. 
Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Liicy.    Thou   princely    leader  of  our   English 
strength. 


1  '  To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery'  is  merely  a  figu- 
rative way  of  expressing  to  discharge  iu  To  rive  is  to 
burst;  and  frursf  is  applied  by  Shakspeare  more  than 
once  to  thunder,  or  to  a  similar  sound. 

2  Due  for  endue,  or  giving  due  and  merited  praise. 
8  So  Milton's  Comus : — 

'  She  fables  not,  I  feel  that  I  do  fear.' 

4  In  blood  is  a  term  of  the  forest :  a  deer  was  said  to 
bem  blood  when  in  vigour  or  in  good  condition,  and  full 
of  courage,  here  put  in  opposition  to  rascal,  which  was 
the  term  for  the  same  animal  when  lean  ana  out  of  con- 
dition. 

5  Spies 

6  'To  iowt may  signify  to  depress,  to  lower,  to  dis- 
honour,' says  Johnson :  but  in  his  Dictionary  he  ex- 
plains It  to  overpower.  Steevens  knows  not  what  to 
make  of  It  ■  <  to  {e(  doten,  to  be  rubdued,  or  vtmquisktd. 


Never  so  needful  on  the  earth  of  France^ 
Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot ; 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waist  of  iron,* 
And  hemra'd  about  with  grim  destrucUon  : 
To  Bordeaux,  warlike  duke  I  to  Bordeaux,  York '. 
Else,  farewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England's  ho- 
nour. 

York.  O  God!   that  Somerset — who  in  proud 
heart 
Doth  stop  my  cornets — were  in  Talbot's  place ! 
So  should  we  save  a  valiant  gentleman. 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire,  and  wrathful  fiary,  make  me  weep4 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 

Laicu.  O,  send  some  succour  to  the  distress'd 
lord! 

York.  He  dies,  we  lose ;  I  break  my  warlike  word  ; 
We  mourn,  France  smiles ;  we  lose,  they  daily  get ; 
All  'long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset. 

Lucy.  Then,  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's 
soul! 
And  on  his  son,  young  John;  whom,  two  hoiurs 

since, 
I  met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father !  , 

This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son  ; 
And  now  they  meet  where  both  their  lives  are  done.* 

York.  Alas !  what  joys  shall  noble  Talbot  have. 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 
Away !  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath. 
That  sunder'd  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. — 
Lucy,  farewell :  no  more  my  fortune  can, 
But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. — 
Maine,  Blois,  Poictiers,  and  Tours,  are  won  away, 
'Long  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay.  [Exit. 

Lmcx).  Thus,  while  the  vulture*  of  sedition 
Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders. 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquest  of  our  scarce-cold  conqueror, 
That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  Fifth  : — Whiles  they  each  other  cross,' 
Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  loss.  [Exit, 

SCENE  IV.     Other  Plains  of  Gascony.    Enter 

Somerset,  with  his  Forces  ;  an  Officer  of  Taut 

BOT'r  with  Aim. 

Som.  It  is  too  late  ;  I  caiuiot  send  them  now : 
This  expedition  was  by  York,  and  Talbot, 
Too  rasnly  plotted  ;  all  our  general  force 
Might  wiih  a  sally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with  :  the  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour. 
By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure : 
York  set  him  on  to  fight,  and  die  in  shame, 
That,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  the  name. 

Q/r.  Here  is  Sir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  o'ermatch'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 
Som.  How  now,  Sir  William?  whither  were  yo« 

sent  ? 
Lucy.  Whither,  my  lord?  from  bought  and  told 
,    Lord  Talbot;'" 
Who,  ring'd  about"  with  bold  adversity, 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset. 
To  beat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legions. 


or  baffled.^  '  To  be  treated  with  contempt  like  a  lottt 
or  country  fellow,'  says  Malone.  But  the  meaning  of 
the  word  here  is  evidently  loitered,  retarded :  and  the 
following  quotation  from  Cotgrave  will  show  that  this 
was  sometimes  the  sense  of  to  Unet: — 'Loricarder,  to 
luske,  lotet,  or  lubber  it ;  to  loyter  €Uxmt  like  a  master 
less  man.' 

7         ' those  sleeping  stones 

That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about' 

King  John. 

S  I.  e.  expended,  consumed.  Malone  says  that  the 
word  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  western  coimties. 

9  Alluding  to  the  tale  of  Frometheus. 

10  1.  e.  from  one  utterly  ruined  by  the  treacherous 
practices  of  others.  The  expression  seems  to  have 
been  proverbial ;  Intimating  that  foul  play  bad  twea 
used. 

U  Encircled,  environed. 


SCENK  VI. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 


And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs, 
And,  in  advantage  ling'ring,"  looks  for  rescue, 
You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  honour, 
Keep  off  aloof  with  worthless  emulation.^ 
Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 
The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  him  aid. 
While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman. 
Yields  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds  : 
Orleans  the  Bastard,  Charles,  and  Burgundy, 
Alengon,  Reignier,  compass  him  about, 
And  Talbot  perisheth  by  your  default. 

Som.  York  set  him  on,  York  should  have  sent 

him  aid. 
Imo/.  And  York  as   fast  upon  your  grace  ex- 
claims ; 
Swearing  that  you  withhold  his  levied  host. 
Collected  for  this  expedition. 

Som.  York  lies ;  he  might  have  sent  and  had  the 
horse : 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love  ; 
And  take  foul  scorn,  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending. 
Zmcx/.  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of 
France, 
Hath  now  entrapp'd  the  noble-minded  Talbot : 
Never  to  England  shall  he  bear  his  life  ; 
But  dies,  betrayed  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 

Som.  Come,  go  ;  I  will  despatch  the  horsemen 
straight : 
Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Lucy.  Too  late  comes  rescue  ;  he  is  ta'en,  or  slain; 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled  : 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 
Som,  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot,  then  adieu ! 
Lucy.  His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame  in 
you.  [£xeunt. 

SCENE  V.     The  English   Camp,  near  Bordeaux. 
Enter  Talbot  and  JoHis  his  Son. 

Tal.  O  young  John  Talbot !  I  did  send  for  thee, 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war ; 
That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  reviv'd, 
When  sapless  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs, 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 
But, — O  miQignant  and  ill  boding  stars  ! — 
Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death,' 
A  terrible  and  unavoided*  danger  : 
Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  swiftest  horse ; 
And  I'll  direct  thee  how  thou  shaft  escape 
By  sudden  flight :  come,  dally  not,  begone. 

John.  Is  my  name  Talbot  ?  and  am  I  your  son  ? 
And  shall  I  fly  ?  O,  if  you  love  my  mother. 
Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name, 
To  make  a  bastard,  and  a  slave  of  me  : 
The  world  will  say — He  is  not  Talbot's  blood, 
That  basely  fled,  when  noble  Talbot  stood.' 

Tal.  Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  slain. 

John.  He,  that  flies  so,  will  ne'er  return  again. 

Tal.  If  we  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 

John.  Then  let  me  stay ;  and,  father,  do  you  fly  : 
Your  loss  is  great,  so  your  regard^  should  be  ; 
My  worth  unknown,  no  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast  ; 
In  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost. 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won  ; 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done  : 
You  fled  for  vantage  every  one  will  swear ; 
But,  if  I  bow,  they'll  say — it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay, 
If,  the  first  hour,  I  shrink,  and  run  away. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  mortality, 
Rather  than  life  preserv'd  with  infamy. 
;      Tal.  Shall  all  thy  mothejr''a  hopes  lie  in  one  tomb  ? 


1  Protracting  his  resistaiKfi  jby  t'le  advantage  of  a 
etron?  post.  ,,;v;   fi 

2  Emulation  here  signifies  eTvcious  rivalry,  not 
►  8tras?le  for  superior  exceJlence. 

•     3  To  a    field  where,  death  will   be   feasted   with 
i  slaughter.  ,1 

4  Unavoided  for  unavoidable. 

o  '  For  what  reason  this  scene  is  written  in  rhyme 
(says  Dr.  Johnson)  I  cannot  guess.  If  Shakspeare  had 
not  in  other  plays  mingled  his  rhymes  and  blank  verses 


John.  Ay,  rather  than  I'll  shame  my  mother's 

womb. 
Tal.  Upon  my  blessing  I  command  thee  go. 
John.  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 
Tal.  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  sav'd  in  thee. 
John.  No  part  of  him,  but  "will  be  shame  in  me 
2'a/.  Thou   never  hadst  renown,  nor  canst  not 

lose  it. 
John.  Yes,  your  renowned   name  :   Shall  flight 

abuse  it  ? 
Tal.  Thy  father's  charge  shall  clear  thee  from 

that  stain. 
John.  You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain. 
If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

Tal.  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight,  and 
die? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 

John.   And   shall  my   youth  be   guilty  of  such 
blame  7  ' 

No  more  can  I  be  sever'd  from  your  side,  H 

Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide  : 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
For  live  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 

Tal.  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son, 
Born  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die  ; 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.  A  Field  of  Battle.  Alarum:  Ex- 
cursions, wherein  Talbot's  Son  is  hemmed  about, 
and  Talbot  rescues  Mm. 

Tal.  Saint  George  and  victory  !   fight,  soldiers, 
fight : 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word, 
And  leu  us  to  the  rage  of  France  his  sword. 
Where  is  John  Talbot  ? — pause,  and  take  thy  breath; 
I  gave  thee  life,  and  rescu'd  thee  from  death.       . :[ 

John.  O  twice  my  father !  t»vice  am  I  thy  son.^< 
The  life,  thou  gav'st  me  first,  was  lost  and  done  }  2 
Till  with  thy  warlike  sword,  despite  of  fate,  ^. 
To  my  determin'd'  time  thou  gav'st  new  date.       i{ 

Tal.  When  from  the  Dauphin's  crest  thy  swaid 
struck  fire. 
It  warm'd  thy  father's  heart  with  proud  desire 
Of  bold-fac'd  victory.     Then  leaden  age, 
Quicken'd  with  youthful  spleen,  and  warlike  rage. 
Beat  down  Alengon,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescu'd  thee. 
The  ireful  bastard  Orleans — that  drew  blood       ,tA 
From  thee,  my  boy  ;  and  had  the  maidenhood    ■'» 
Of  thy  first  fight — 1  soon  encountered  ; 
And,  interchanging  blows,  I  quickly  shed 
Some  of  his  bastard  blood  ;  and,  in  disgrace, 
Bespoke  him  thus  :    Contaminated,  base, 
And  misbegotten  blood  I  spill  of  thine, 
Mean  and  right  poor  ;  for  that  pure  blood  of  mine, 
JVhich  thou  didst  force  from  Talbot,  my  brave  boy  :— 
Here,  purposing  the  Bastard  to  destroy. 
Came  in  strong  rescue.     Speak,  thy  father's  care  ; 
Art  thou  not  weary,  John  ?  How  dost  thou  fare  ? 
Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  fly, 
Now  thou  art  seal'd  the  son  of  chivalry  ? 
Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  when  I  am  dead ; 
The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead. 
O,  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot, 
To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat. 
If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage, 
To-morrow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  age : 
By  me  they  nothing  gain,  an  if  I  stay, 
'Tis  but  the  short'ning  of  my  life  one  day  : 
In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household's  name, 


in  the  same  manner,  I  should  have  suspected  that  this 
dialogue  had  been  part  of  some  other  poem,  which  was 
never  finished,  aaa  that  behig  loath  to  throw  his  labour 
away,  he  insened  it  here.'  Mr.  Boswell  remarks  that 
it  Was  a  practice  common  to  all  Shakspeare's  contem- 
poraries. 

6  Your  care  of  your  own  safety. 

7  Determined  here  must  Bignity  prescribed,  limited, 
appointed;  and  not  ended,  as  Steevens  and  Malone 
concur  in  explaining  it.  John  could  not  be  meant  to  say 
that  his  time  of  life  was  actually  ended. 


PraST  PART  OF 


Ao     IV 


Mr  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's  fame: 
All  these,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  stay  ; 
AH  these  are  sav'd,  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 

John.  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me 
smart,  [heart:' 

These    words  of  yours  draw   life-blood  from  my 
On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame 
(To  save  a  paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  fame,) 
Before  youne  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly. 
The  coward  horse,  that  bears  me,  fall  and  die  : 
And,  Uke*  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France  ; 
To  be  shame's  scorn,  and  subject  of  mischance  ! 
Surely,  by  all  the  glory  you  have  won, 
An  if  I  fly,  I  am  not  Talbot's  son : 
Then  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot  ;* 
If  son  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 

Tal.  Then   follow   thou  thy  desperate   sire  of 
Crete,* 
Thou  Icarus  :  tliy  life  to  me  is  sweet : 
If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  father's  side  ; 
And,  commendable  prov  d,  let's  die  in  pride. 

[Extunl. 

SC  ENE  VII.    Another  Part  of  the  $ame.   Alarum  : 

Exairsiona.    Enter  Talbot  uwunded,  supported 

by  a  Servant. 

TaL  Where  is   my   other  life? — mine  own  is 
gone  ; — 
O,  Where's  young  Talbot  ? — where  is  valiant  John? — 
Triumphant  death,  smear'd  with  captivity!' 
Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  smile  at  thee : — 
When  he  perceiv'd  me  shrink,  and  on  my  knee, 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandish'd  over  me, 
And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  stern  impatience ; 
But  when  my  angry  guardant  stood  alone, 
Tend'ring  my  ruin,*  and  assaii'd  of  none, 
Dizzv-ey*d  fury,  and  great  rage  of  heart. 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  clust'ring  battle  of  the  French : 
And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  spirit ;  and  there  died 
My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride. 
EtUer  Soldiers,  bearing  the  Body  of  JoB.ui  Talbot. 

Serv.  O  my   dear  lord !  lo,  where  your  son   is 
borne! 

TaL  Thou  antic  death,  which  laugh'st  us  here  to 
scorn,' 
Anon,  from  thy  insulting  tyranny, 
Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity, 

o  Talbots,  winged  through  tne  lilher*  sky. 
In  thy  despite  shall  'scape  mortality.— 
O  thou,  whose  wounds  become  hard-favour'd  death, 
Speak  to  thy  father,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath  : 
Brave  death  by  speaking,  whether  he  will,  or  no  ; 
Imagine  him  a  Frenchman,  and  thy  foe.— 
Poor  boy  1  he  smiles,  rocthinks  ;  as  who  should  say — 
Had  death  been  French,  then  death  had  died  today. 
Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  arms ; 
My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms. 
Soldiers,  adieu  !   I  have  what  I  would  have, 
Now  my  old  arms  arc  young  John  Talbot's   grave. 

[Die$. 


1  Prior  has  borrowed  ibis  though:  in  his  Ueory  and 
Emma : — 

'  Are  there  not  poisons,  racks,  and  flames,  and  swords, 
That  Emma  thus  must  die  by  Henry's  words  ?' 

■i  i.  e.  compare  roe,  reduce  me  to  a  level  by  com- 
parison. 

3  See  note  on  King  Richard  II.  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

4  Thus  in  the  Third  Pan  of  Khie  Henry  VI.  ^— 

'  What  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of  Crete. ' 

5  Triumphant  death,  though  thy  presence  is  nuvde 
more  terrible,  on  account  of  the  stain  of  dying  in  cap- 
tivity, yet  young  Talbot's  valour  make*  me  smile  at 
Ihee. 

6  '  Watching  ma  with  tenderness  in  my  fall.' 

7  In  King  Richanl  II.  we  have  the  same  image  >— 

' within  the  hollow  crown 

That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
Kcnufl  death  his  court :  and  there  the  antic  sits 
8cotllng  his  state,  and  grinning  at  hia  pomp.' 
•  Lit/ur  ts  flezltole,  pliant,  yielding. 


Alarums.     Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Berrant,  Itavmg 

the  two  Bodies.     Enter  Charles,   Aleh^om, 

Burgundy,  Bastard,  La  Pucklle,  and  Farcet. 

Char.  Had  York  and  Somerset  brought  rescue  in. 
We  should  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this. 

Bast.  How  the  yoimg  whelp  of  Talbot's,  raging- 
wood,* 
Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood  ! 

Puc.  Once  I  encounter'd  him,  and  thus  I  said, 
Thou  maiden  youth,  be  vanquiA^d  by  a  maid  : 
But — with  a  proud,  majestical  high  scom,^ 
He  answer'd  thus  ;    Young  Talbot  teas  not  bom 
TV>  be  the  pillage  of  a  gigtot'  °  viench  : 
So,  rusliing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French," 
He  lefl  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 

Bur.  Doubtless,  he  would  have  made  a  noble 
knight : 
See,  where  ho  lies  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms. 

Bas.    Hew   them    to   pieces,  hack    their  bones 
asunder • 
Whose  life  was  England's  glory,  GalUa's  wonder. 

Char.  O,  no  ;  forbear :  for  that  which  we  have  fled 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead. 

Enter  Sir  William  Leer,  attendedy  a  French 
Herald  preceding. 

Ljuey.  Herald, 
Conduct  mc  to  the  Dauphin's  tent ;  to  know'* 
Who  hath  obtain'd  the  glory  cf  the  day. 

Char.  On  what  submissive  message  art  thou  sent  ? 

iMcy.  Submission,  Dauphin  ?  'tis  a  mere  French 
word  ; 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  know  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta'en. 
And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Char.  For  prisoners  ask'st  thou  ?  hell  our  pri- 
son is. 
But  tfcll  me  whom  thou  scek'st  ? 

Liuey.  Where  is  the  great  Alcides  of  the  6eW, 
Valiant  Lord  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ? 
Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms. 
Great  earl  of%Va8hford,'*  Watcrford,  and  Valence  ; 
Lord  Talbot  of  Goodng  and  Urchinfield, 
Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere,  Lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 
Lord   Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  Lord  Fumival   of 

Sheffield, 
The  thrice  victorious  lord  of  Falconbridge  ; 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  Saint  George, 
Worthy  Saint  Michael,  and  thf  Golden  Fleece  ; 
Great  mareschal  to  Hcnrj-  the  Sixth. 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France  7 

Puc  Here  is  a  silly  stately  style  indeed  ! 
The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath, 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this. — 
Him,  that  thou  magnificst  with  all  these  titles, 
Stinking  and  flyblown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

LMcy.  Is  Talbot  slain ;  the   Frenchman's  only 
scourge. 
Your  kingdom's  terror  and  black  Nemesis  ? 
O.  were  mine  eyeballs  into  bullets  tum'd, 
That  I,  in  rage,  might  shoot  them  at  your  fices ! 
O,  that  I  could  but  call  these  dead  to' life  ! 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France  : 
Were  but  his  picture  lef\  among  you  here. 


9  Wood  signified  furious  as  well  as  mad :  raging- 
wood  is  certainly  here  furiously  raging. 

10  A  giglot  is  a  waniou  wenrh.    *  .V  minx,  gigle  (or 
giglet,)  tlirt,  callet,  orgixie,'  says  Cotgrave. 

11  We  have  a  similar  expression  in  the  First  Part  of 


Jeronimo,  160o : — 
'  Meet,  Di" 
19  Lucy's  11 
obtained  I'lie  \  ■ 


.  ho  had 


II 


13  )l 
forii.     1' 

It  is  wriutii  as  lure.   ' 
is  from  the  epitaph  ) 
tomb  at  Rouen.     It   i 
cited,  with  one  other,   '  I 
wliich  would  not  easily  fall 
ns  her«,  and  adds, '  who  dn' 
1463.' 


srxRB  yn. 


KING  HENRY  VI, 


It  would  amaze'  the  proudest  of  you  all. 

Give  me  their  bodies  ;  that  I  may  bear  them  hence, 

And  give  them  burial  as  beseems  their  worth. 

Puc  I  think,  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot's  ghost, 
He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  commanding  spirit. 
For  God's  sake,  let  him  have  'em :  to  keep  them 

here, 
Thev  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Char.  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 

LMcy.  I'll  bear  tliem  hence : 

But  from  their  ashes  shall  be  rear'd* 
A  phcenix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard. 

Char.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em  what 
thou  wilt. 
And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein  ; 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot's  slain. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  London.  A  Room  in  the  Palace.  Enter 

Kino  Henry,  Gloster,  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen,  Have  you  perus'd   the  letters  from  the 
pope, 
The  emperor,  and  the  earl  of  Armagnac  ? 

Glo.  I  have,  my  lord  ;  and  their  intent  is  this, — 
They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence, 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of, 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

J^.  Hen.  How  dath  your  grace  affect  their  motion? 

Glo.  Well,  my  gsod  lord ;  and  as  the  only  means 
To  stop  effusion  w  our  Christian  blood, 
And  'stablish  quietness  on  every  side, 

IT.  Hen.  Ay,  marry,  uncle  ;  for  I  always  thought, 
It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural, 
That  such  immanity'  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith. 

Glo.  Beside,  my  lord — the  sooner  to  effect. 
And  surer  bind,  this  knot  of  amity, — 
The  earl  of  Armagnac — near  knit  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, — 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  sumptuous  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  Marriage,  uncle  I   alas  !   my  years  are 
young  ;* 
And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books. 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet,  call  the  ambassadors  ;  and,  as  you  please. 
So  let  them  have  their  answers  every  oue ; 
I  shall  be  well  content  with  any  choice, 
Ten^s  to  God's  glory,  and  my  country's  weal. 
£fi/er  a  Legate,  and  Two  Ambassadors,  uiiiA  Win- 
chester, in  a  CardimiPi  Habit. 

Exe.  What !  is  my  lord  of  Winchester  install' d, 
And  call'd  unto  a  cardinal's  degree '.' 
Then,  I  perceive,  that  will  be  verified, 
Henry  the  Fifth  did  sometime  prophesy, — 
If  once  he  come  to  he  a  cardinal, 
He^U  make  his  cap  co-equal  with  the  crown. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords  ambassadors,  your  several  suits 
Have  been  consider'd  and  debated  on. 
Your  purpose  is  both  good  and  reasonable : 
And,  therefore,  are  we  certainly  resolv'd 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace  ; 
Which,  by  my  lord  of  Winchester,  we  mean 
Shall  be  transported  presently  to  France. 

Glo.    And   for   the    proffer  of    my    lord    your 
master, — 
I  have  inform'd  his  highness  so  at  large. 


1  To  amaze  is  to  dismay,  to  throw  into  consternation. 
•  A  citie  amazed  OT  astonied  with  feare.  Urbs  lymphata 
horroribus.'    Baret. 

2  A  word  is  warning  to  complete  the  metre,  which 
Hanmer  thus  supplied  : — 

'  But  from  their  ashes,  Dauphin,  shall  be  rear'd.' 

3  Immanity  (imraanitas,  Lat.)  OHtraseousness,  cru- 
elty, excess.  Btount.  '  A  belluine  kind  of  immunity 
never  ra^ed  so  amongst  men.'   Howell's  Letters,  iii.  15. 

4  The  King  was,  however,  twenty-four  years  old. 

a  The  poet  has  here  forgot  himself.  In  the  first  act 
Gloster  says : — 

'  I'll  canvas  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat.' 
And  it  is  strange  that  Exeter  shouid  not  know  of  his 


As — liking  of  the  lady's  virtuous  gifts, 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower,— 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  queen. 

K.  Hen.  In  argument  and  proofof  which  contract, 
Bear  her  this  jewel,  [To  ihe  Amb.]  pledge  of  my 

affection. 
And  so,  my  lord  protector,  see  the^n  •guarded. 
And  safely  brought  to  Dover  ;  where,  inshipp?d, 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry  and  Train;  Gloster, 
Exeter,  and  Ambassadors. 

Win,  Stay,  my  lord  legate  ;  you  shall  firstreceiF 
The  sum  of  money,  which  I  promised 
Should  be  deliver'd  to  his  holiness 
For  clothing  me  in  these  grave  ornaments 

Leg.  I  will  attend  upon  your  lordship's  leisure. 

IVin.  Now,  Winchester  will  not  submit,  I  trow, 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudest  peer. 
Humphrey  of  Gloster,  thou  shalt  well  perceive. 
That,  neither  in  birth,  or  for  authority. 
The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  theei 
I'll  either  make  thee  stoop,  and  bend  thy  knee. 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     France.     Plains  in  Anjou.     Enter 

Charles,    Burgundy,    ALENgoN,    La    P.u- 

ceLle,  and  Forces,  marching. 

Char,  These  news,   my   lords,   may  cheer  our 
drooping  spirits-: 
'Tis  said,  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt. 
And  turn  again  ui»to  the  warlike  French. 

Alen.  Then   march   to   Paris,  royal  Charles  df 
France, 
And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 

Puc.  Peace  be  amongst  them,  if  they  turn  to  us  j 
Else,  ruin  combat  with  their  palaces! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
3Iess.  Success  unto  our  valiant  genera'l, 
And  happiness  to  his  accomplices  ! 

Char.  What  tidings  send  our  scouts?  I  pr'ythee 

speak. 
Mess.  The  English  .army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parts,  is  now  co^join'd  in  one ; 
And  means  to  give  you  battle  presently. 

Char.  Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warning  is; 
But  we  will  presently  provide  for  them. 

Bur.  I  trust  the  gnost  of  Talbot  is  not  there  ; 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc.  Of    all    base    passions,  fear   b   most  ac- 
curs'd  :^ 
Command  the  conquest,  Charles,  it  shall  be  thine  ; 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 

Char.  Then  on,  my  lords  ;  And  Frasce  be  fortu- 
nate !  [Exeunt. 
SCENE  III.     The  same.    Before  Anglers.    Ala- 
rums :  Excursions.     J?nter  La  Pucelle. 
Puc.  The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen 
fly.- 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  periapts  ;' 
And  ye  choice  spirits  that  admonish  me. 
And  give  me  «gBs  of  future  accidents  !  [Thunder. 
You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 
Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north,' 
Appear,  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprise ! 

Enter  Fiends. 
This  speedy  quick  appearance  argues  proof 
Of  your  accustom'd  diligence  to  me. 
Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  cull'd 


advancement.  It  appears  that  he  would  imply  that 
Winchester  obtained  his  hat  only  just  before  his  present 
entry.  He  in  fact  obtained  it  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry's 
reign. 

6  Periapts  were  certain  written  charms  worn  about 
the  person  as  preservatives  from  disease  and  danger. 
Of  these  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  was 
deemed  the  most  efficacious.  See  Scot's  Discovery  of 
Witchcraft,  15S4,  p.  213,  &c. 

7  The  monarch  of  the  north  was  Zimimar,  one  of  the 
four  principal  devils  invoked  by  witches.  The  nonh 
was  supposed  to  be  the  particular  habitation  of  bad 
spirits.    Milton  assembles  the  rebel  angels  in  the  north. 


FIRST  PART  OP 


"ActV. 


Out  of  the  powerful  regions'  undor  earth, 

Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 

[  They  voalk  about,  and  speak  not. 
O,  hold  me  not  with  silence  over-long  ! 
Where*  I  was  wont  to  feed  ^ou  with  my  blood, 
I'll  lop  a  member  off,  and  give  it  you, 
In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit ; 
So  you  do  condescend  to  helpme  now. — 

yThey  hang  their  heculs. 
No  hope  to  have  redress  ? — My  body  shall 
Pay  recompense,  if  you  will  grant  my  suit. 

[  They  shake  their  heads. 
Cannot  my  body,  nor  blood-sacrifice. 
Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance  ? 
Then  lake  my  soul ;   my  body,  soul,  and  all, 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

[They  depart. 
See  !  they  forsake  me.     Now  the  time  is  come, 
That  France  must  vail*  her  lofty-plumed  crest, 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak, 
And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with : 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeih  to  the  dust.  [Exit. 
Alarums.      Enter  French  and  English,  Jighting. 

liA  PacEH.K  and  YoKK  Jight  hatM  to  hand.     La 

PucELLE  is  taken.     TheFt»ttchfy. 

York.  Damsel  of  France,  I  think  I  have  you  fast ; 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelUng  charms, 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty.— 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace  ! 
See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows, 
As  if,  with  Circe,  she  would  change  my  shape. 

Puc  Chane'd  to  a  worser  shape  thou  canst  not  be. 

York.  O,  Charles  the  Dauphm  is  a  proper  man  ,* 
No  shape  but  his  can  please  your  dainty  eye. 

Puc.  A  plaguing  mischief  light  on  Charles,  and 
thee! 
And  may  ye  both  be  suddenly  surpris'd 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds ! 

York.  Fell,  banning*  hag  f  encnantress,  hold  thy 
tongue. 

Pue.  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  curse  a  while. 

York,  Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  comest  to  the 
stake.  [Exeunt. 

Alarums.    Enter  Suftolk,  leading  in  hADY 
Margaret. 

Sitff".  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  mv  prisoner. 
[Gaxe*  on  her. 

0  fairest  beauty,  do  not  fear,  nor  fly  ; 

For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands, 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side. 

1  kisf  these  fingers  [Kisses  her  hand.]  for  eternal 

peace : 
Who  art  thou  7  say,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 

Mar.  Margaret  my  name  ;  and  daughter  to  a  king. 
The  king  of  Naples,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 

S^ff'.  An  earl  I  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  call'd. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle. 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  rae  : 
So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save. 
Keeping  them  prisoners  underneath  her  wings. 
Yet,  if  this  servile  usage  once  offendj 
Go,  and  be  free  again  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[She  turns  away  a*  going, 
O.  stay  ! — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pass  ; 
My  hand  would  free  her.  but  my  heart  says—no. 
As  plays  the  sun  upon  tne  glassy  streams, 
Twmkling  another  counterfeited  beam. 
So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes.' 


1  Warburton  thought  that  we  should  read  legions 
here,  the  same  mistake  having  occurred  before  in  this 
play. 

a  Where  for  whereas,  a  common  substitution  in  old 
writers  ;  tehereas  is  also  sometimes  used  for  where. 

8  To  vail  la  to  lover.  Sas  noM  on  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice, Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

4  To  ban  is  to  curse. 

5  Th)R  comparison,  made  between  things  sufficiently 
■nlike  (Johnson  observes,)  la  intended  to  express  the 
•oniicss  and  delicacy  of  Lady  Margaret's  beauty,  which 
delj^'bted,  (>ut  did  not  dazzle :  which  was  bright,  but 
gay«  oo  poio  b/ Ua  liutrst 


Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  speak : 

I'll  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind  : 

Fye,  De  la  Poole  !  disable  not  thyself;* 

Hast  not  a  tongue  1  is  she  not  here  thy  prisoner  7 

Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  sight  ? 

Ay ;  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such. 

Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  sense*  rough.'' 

Mar.  Say,  earl  of  Suffolk, — if  thy  name  be  so, — 
What  ransom  must  I  pay  before  I  pass  7 
For,  I  perceive,  I  am  thy  prisoner. 

Suff".  How  canst  thou  tell  she  will  deny  thy  suit, 
Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love  7  [Amde. 

Mar.  Why  speak'st  thou  not  ?  what  ransom  must 
I  pay  7 

Siifff.  She's  beautiful ;  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd  : 
She  is  a  woman  ;  therefore  to  be  won.  [Aside. 

Mar.  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ransom,  yea,  or  no? 

Suff'.  Fond  man  !  remember,  that  thou  hast  a  wife: 
Then  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  7   [Aside. 

Mar.  I  were  best  leave  him,  tor  he  will  not  hear. 

Suff.  There  all  is  marr'd ;  there  lies  a  cooiing 
care.* 

Mar.  He  talks  at  random  ;  sure,  the  man  is  mad. 

Suff.  And  yet  a  dispensation  may  be  had. 

Mar.  And  vet  I  would  that  you  would  answer  me. 

Suff.  I'll  win  this  lady  Margaret.     For  whom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king :  Tush  !  that's  a  wooden  thing.* 

Mar.  He  talks  of  wood :  It  is  some  carpenter. 

Suff.  Yet  so  my  fancy"  may  be  satisfied. 
And  peace  established  netween  these  realms. 
But  there  remains  a  scruple  in  that  too ; 
For  though  her  father  be  the  king  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  he  is  poor. 
And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  match.  [Ande, 

Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain  7    Are  you  not  at  leisure  7 

Stff.  It  shah  be  so,  disdain  they  ne'er  so  much : 
Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield. — 
Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal. 

Mar.  What  though  I  be  enthrall'd  ?  he  seems  a 
knight. 
Ana  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me.  [Aside, 

Suff".  Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say. 

Mar.  Perhaps,  I  shall  be  rescu'd  by  the  French  ; 
And  then  I  need  not  crave  hia  courtesy.        [Aside. 

Suff.  Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a  cause— 

Mar.  Tush  :  women  have  been  captivate  ere  now, 

[Aside. 

Suff.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  so  7 

Mar.  I  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  but  ouid  for  quo. 

Stfff.  Say,  gentle  princess,  would  you  not  suppose 
Your  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen  7 

Mmr.  To  oe  a  queen  in  bondage,  is  mora  rtl*,    . 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility ; 
For  princes  should  be  free. 

Stiff".  And  so  shall  you. 

If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  free. 

Mar.  Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto  me  7 

Siff.  I'll  undertake  to  make  thee  Henry's  queen  j 
To  put  a  golden  sceptre  in  thy  hand, 
And  set  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  bead, 
If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  be  my— 

Mar.  \Vhal ' 

Suff.  His  love. 

Mar.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henry's  wife. 

Stiff',  No,  gentle  madam ;  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife. 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 
How  say  you,  madam  ;  are  you  so  content  ? 

Mar.  An  if  my  father  please,  I  am  content. 


6  '  Do  not  represent  thyself  eo  weak.'    To 
was  to  dispraise,  or  impeach.  1 

7  The  meaning  of  rough  here  is  not  very  evideoL 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmcr  reads  crouch. 

S  A  cooling  card  was  most  probably  a  card  so  ded« 
sive  as  to  cool  the  courage  of  the  adversary.  Meta* 
phorically,  something  to  damp  or  ovsrwfaelm  the  hops* 
of  an  expectant. 

9  i.  e.  an  awkward  business,  an  undertaking  not 
likely  to  succeed.  '  It  is  sport  to  see  a  bold  fellow  out  of 
countenance,  for  that  puis  nls  face  into  a  raoat  shrunkSB 
and  teooden  posture.' 

10  i.  s.  lore> 


Scene  IT. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 


Suff.   Then  call  our  captains,  and  our  colours, 
forth : 
And,  madam,  at  your  father's  castle  walls 
We'll  crave  a  parley  to  confer  with  him. 

[l}roops  come  forward. 
A  Parley  sounded.  Enter  Reionier,  on  the  Walls. 

Svff.  See,  Reignier,  see,  tby  daughter  prisoner. 

Reig.  To  whom  ? 

Suf.  To  me. 

Reig.  Suffolk,  what  remedy  ? 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep. 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness. 
U  Suff.  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord  : 

Consent  (and  for  thy  honour,  give  consent,) 
Thy  daughter  shall  be  wedded  to  ray  king : 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  tnereto  : 
And  this  her  easy-held  imprisonment 
Hath  gain'd  thy  daughter  princely  Uberty. 

Reig.  Speaks  Suffolk  as  he  thinks  ? 

Suff.  Fair  Margaret  knows. 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,'  or  feign. 

Reig.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  I  descend, 
To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demand. 

[Exit  from  the  Walls. 

Stfff",  And  here  I  w31  expect  thy  coming. 

TVumpets  sounded.    Enter  Reignier,  below. 

Reig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories  : 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleases. 

Suff".   Thanks,  Reignier,  happy  for  so  sweet  a 
child. 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king : 
What  answer  makes  your  grace  unto  my  suit  ? 

Reig.    Since  thou    dost  deign  to  woo  her  little 
worth. 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord  ; 
Upon  condition  i  may  quietly 
Enjoy  mine  own,  the  county  Maine,  and  Anjou, 
Free  from  oppression,  or  the  stroke  of  war. 
My  daughter  shall  be  Henry's,  if  he  please. 

Suff.  That  is  her  ransom,  I  deliver  her  ; 
And  those  two  counties,  I  will  undertake. 
Your  grace  shall  well  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Reig.  And  I  again, — in  Henry's  royal  name, 
As  deputy  unto  Inat  gracious  king. 
Give  tnee  her  hand,  for  sign  of  plighted  faith. 

Suff".  Reignier  of  France,I  give  thee  kingly  thanks. 
Because  this  is  in  traffic  of  a  king : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case.  [Aside. 

I'll  over  then  to  England  with  this  news. 
And  make  this  marriage  to  be  solemniz'd  ; 
So,  farewell  Reignier !     Set  this  diamond  safe 
In  golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 

Reig.  I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 
The  Christian  prince,  King  Henry,  were  he  here. 
'     Mar.  Farewell,  my  lord  ?    Good  wishes,  praise, 

and  prayers, 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margaret.  [Croing. 

Suff".  Farewell,  sweet  madam!     But  hark  you, 
Margaret ; 
No  princely  commendaticm  to  my  king? 

J\far.  Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid, 
A  virgin,  and  his  servant,  say  to  him. 

Suff,  Words  sweetly  plac'd  and  modestly  directed. 
But  madam,  I  must  trouble  you  again— 
No  loving  token  to  his  majesty  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  my  good  lord ;  a  pure  unspotted  heart. 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  send  the  king. 

Suff.  And  this  withal.  [Kisses  her. 

Mar.  That  for  thyself: — I  will  not  so  presume. 
To  send  such  peevish*  tokens  to  a  king. 

[Exeunt  Reignier  and  Margaret. 

Suff.    O,  wert  thou  for  myself !— But,  Suffolk, 
stay; 


1  To  face  is  to  carry  a  false  appearance,  to  play  the 
hypocrite.  Hence  the  name  of  one  of  Ben  Jonson's 
characters  in  The  Alchymist. 

2  i.  e.  still/,  fooliah. 

3  Mad  has  been  shown  by  Steevens  to  have  been  oc- 
casionally used  for  toild,  in  which  sense  we  must  take 
it  here ;  if  we  do  not,  with  others,  suspect  it  an  error  of 
ttie  press  for  .^tnd  or  Her. 


Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth  ;  '' 

There  Minotaurs,  and  ugly  treasons,  lurk. 
Solicit  Henry  with  her  wondrous  praise  : 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount ; 
Mad,^  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art ; 
Repeat  their  semblance  often  on  the  seas. 
That,  when  thou  com'st  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet. 
Thou  may'st  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder, 

[Exit. 
SCENE  IV.    Camp  of  the  Duke  o/ York,  in  Anjou. 
£nter  York,  Warwick,  and  others. 

York,  Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  condemn'd  to 

burn. 
Enter  La  Pdcelle,  guarded,  cmd  a  Shepherd. 

Shep.  Ah,  Joan !  this  kill  tliy  father's  heart  out- 
right! 
Have  I  sought  every  country  far  and  near, 
And,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out. 
Must  I  behold  thy  timeless*  cruel  death  ? 
Ah,  Joan,  sweet  daughter  Joan,  I'll  die  with  thee  ! 

Puc.  Decrepit  miser  I  °  base  ignoble  wretch ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood  : 
Thou  art  no  father,  nor  no  friend  of  mine. 

Shep.  Out,  out ! — My  lords,  an  please  you,  'tis 
not  so ; 
I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parish  knows  : 
Her  mother  liveth  yet,  can  testify. 
She  was  the  first  fruit  of  my  bachelorship. 

War.  Graceless  I  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage  ? 

York.    This   argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath 
been ; 
Wicked  and  vile  ;  and  so  her  death  concludes. 

Shep.  Fye,  Joan  !  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle  !' 
God  knows,  thou  art  a  coUop  of  my  flesh  : 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear  : 
Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan. 

Puc.  Peasant,  avaunt  I — You  have  subom'd  this 
man. 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Shsp.  'Tis  true,  I  gave  a  noble  to  the  priest. 
The  mom  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. — 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  giri. 
Wilt  thou  not  stoop  ?    Now  cursed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity  I    I  would  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee,   when  thou  suck'dst  her 

breast, 
Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake  ! 
Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 
I  wish  some  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee  ! 
Dost  thou  deny  thy  father,  cursed  drab? 
O,  burn  her,  bum  her  ;  hanging  is  too  good.  [Exit. 

York.  Take  her  away,  for  she  hath  liv'd  too'  long. 
To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 

Puc.  First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  con- 
demn'd ; 
Not  one  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain 
But  issu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings  ; 
Virtuous  and  holy;  chosen  from  above, 
By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace. 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits  : 
But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stain'd  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents. 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices,— 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have. 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 
No,  misconceived !'  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 
Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought  ^ 
Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  effus'd, 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

York.  Ay,  ay  ; — away  with  her  to  execution. 

War.  And  hark  ye,  sirs  ;  because  she  is  a  maid. 
Spare  for  no  fagots,  let  there  be  enough ; 


4  Timeless  i:^  untimely. 

5  Miser  has  no  relation  to  avarice  in  this  passage,  but 
simply  means  a  miserable  creature. 

6  This  vulgar  corruption  of  obstinate  has  oddly  lasted 
till  now,  says  Johnson. 

7  No,  ye  misconceivers,  ye  who  mistake  me  and  my 
qualities. 


FIRST  PART  OP 


Act  T 


Place  biureU  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake, 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 

Puc.  Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts  7— • 
Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity  ; 
That  warrantelh  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege. — 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides ; 
Murder  not  then  the  fruit  within  my  womb, 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 

York.  Now  heaven  forefend  !  the  holy  maid  with 
child! 

War.  The  greatest  miracle  that  e'er  ye  wrought ; 
Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  to  this  7 

York.  She  and  the  Dauphin  have  been  juggling ; 
I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refuge. 

War.  Well,  go  to  ;  we  will  have  no  bastards  live  : 
Especially,  since  Charles  must  father  it. 

Puc.  You  are  deceived  ;  my  child  is  none  of  his  ; 
It  was  Alen^on,  that  enjoy'd  my  love. 

York.  Alen^on  !  that  notorious  Machiavel !' 
It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives. 

Puc.  O,  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  you  ; 
'Twas  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  nam'd, 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prevail'd. 

fVar.  A  married  man  f  that's  most  intolerable. 

York,  Why,  here's  a  girl !  I  think,  she  knows  not 
well. 
There  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 

Weir.  It's  a  sign,  she  hath  been  nberal  and  free. 

York.  And,  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin  pure. — 
Strumpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat,  and  thee  : 
Use  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 

Pvc.  Then  lead  me  hence  ;  with  whom  I  leave 
my  curse : 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ! 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you  ;  till  miscnief,  and  despair. 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourselves  ! 
[Exit,  guarded. 

York.    Break  thou  in   pieces,  and   consume  to 
ashes, 
Thou  foul  accursed  minister  of  hell ! 

Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort,  attendtd. 

Car.  Lord  Regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commiss'on  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Christendom, 
Mov'd  with  remorse'  of  these  outrageous  broils, 
Have  earnestly  implor'd  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French  ; 
And  here  at  hand  the  Dauphin,  and  his  train, 
Approacheth,  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

York.  Is  all  our  travail  tum'd  to  this  effect  7 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers. 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen  and  soldiers, 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown. 
And  sold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit. 
Shall  wc  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns. 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery, 
Ourgreat  progenitors  had  conquer'd  7 — 
O,  Warwick,  W'arwick  !  I  foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

War.  Be  patient,  York  :  if  we  conclude  a  peace. 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  covenants, 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchman  gain  thereby. 

EtUer  Charles,   attended;    Alenson,    Bastard, 
Reignier,  and  other*. 

Char.  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed. 
That  peaceful  truce  shall  be  proclaim'd  in  France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

York.   Speak,   Winchester ;    for   boiling   choler 
chokes 
The  hollow  passage  of  my  poison'd  voice, 
By  sight  of  these  our  baleful*  enemies. 


1  The  character  of  Machiavel  seems  to  have  made 
■o  very  deep  an  Impression  on  the  dramatic  writers  of 
this  ai^e,  that  he  is  many  times  introduced  without  re. 
gard  to  anachronism. 

3  Compassion,  pity. 

S  Balf/ui  had  anciently  the  sam*  meaning  ••  6aN«- 


Win,  Charles,  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted  thus  . 
That — in  regard  King  Henrv  gives  consent. 
Of  mere  compassion,  and  of  lenity. 
To  ease  your  country  of  distressful  war. 
And  suffer  you  '"  '■''•athe  in  fruitful  peace,— 
You  shall  become  oue  liegemen  to  ius  crown  : 
And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear 
To  pay  him  tribute,  and  submit  thyself. 
Thou  shalt  be  plac'd  as  viceroy  under  him, 
And  still  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

Alen.  Must  he  be  then  as  shadow  <^  himaelf? 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet  ;* 
And  yet,  in  suDstance  and  authority. 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  7 
This  proffer  is  absurd  ana  reasonless. 

Char.  'Tis  known,  already,  that  I  am  possess'd 
With  more  than  half  the  Gallian  territories. 
And  therein  reverenc'd  for  their  lawful  king : 
Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanqiush'd, 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative. 
As  to  be  call'd  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  7 
No,  lord  ambassador  ;  I'll  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more, 
Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all. 

York.  Insulting  Charles !   hast  thou  by  secre 
means 
Used  intercession  to  obtain  a  league  ; 
And,  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise, 
Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison'' 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp'st. 
Of  benefit'  proceeding  from  our  king, 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert. 
Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  incessant  wars. 

Reig.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contract ; 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one, 
We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity. 

Alen,  To  say  the  trutn,  it  is  your  policy, 
To  save  your  subjects  from  such  massacre, 
And  ruthless  slaughters,  as  are  daily  seen 
By  our  proceeding  in  hostility  : 
And  therefore  take  this  compact  of  a  truce. 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleasure  serTes. 
[Ande  to  Charles 

War.  How  say'st  thou,  Charles  1  shall  our  con* 
dition  stand  1 

Char.  It  shall : 
Only  reserv'd,  you  claim  no  interest 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 

Ymic  Then  swear  allegiance  to  his  majesty ; 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  disobey. 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  crown  of  Encland, 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England.— 
[Charles,  and  the  rest, give  token*  qffeaitjf. 
So,  now  dismiss  your  army  when  ye  please  ; 
Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  stilL 
For  here  we  entertain  a  solemn  peace.       [Exeunt. 
SCENE  V.     London.     A   Room    m  the  Palace. 

Enter  Kino  Henrt,  in  eonference   tmth   Scr 

FOLK ;  Olostkr  eaid  ExETEx/oUoictn; . 

K.  Hen.  Your  wondrous  rare  description,  nobi* 
earl. 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  aslonish'd  me  : 
Her  virtues,  graced  with  external  giAs, 
Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart : 
And  like  as  rigour  in  tempestuous  gusts 
Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide; 
So  am  I  driven,  by  breath  of  her  renown, 
Either  to  suffer  shipwreck,  or  arrive 
Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love. 

Suff".  Tush !  my  good  lord  !  this  superficial  tal« 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise : 
The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame 
(Had  I  sufficient  skill  to  utter  them,) 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  line*, 
Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit. 
And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine, 


ful.  It  is  an  epithet  frequently  bestowed  on  potooooM 
plants  and  reptiles. 

4  Coronet  is  here  used  for  ero¥>n. 

6  '  Be  content  to  live  as  the  ben^fidttty  of  Mir  kinc  * 
Ben^t  is  here  a  term  of  law. 


I 


SWEWK  V. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 


n 


So  full  replete  with  choice  of  all  delights, 
But,  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind, 
She  IS  content  to  be  at  your  command ; 
Command,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  chaste  intents, 
To  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord. 

K.  Hen.  And  otherwise    ^vill  Henry  ne'er  pre- 
sume. 
Ther-^fore,  my  lord  protector,  give  consent, 
Thai  Mgirgaret  may  be  England's  royal  queen. 

Glo.  So  should  I  give  consent  to  flatter  sin. 
You  know,  my  lord,  your  highness  is  betroth'd 
Unto  another  lady  of  esteem  ; 
How  shall  wc  then  dispense  with  that  contract, 
And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 

St{jy.  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaihs  ; 
Or  one,  that,  at  a  triumph'  having  vow'd 
To  try  his  strength,  forsaketh  yet  the  lists 
By  reason  of  his  adversary's  odds : 
A  poor  earl's  daughter  is  uneflual  odds  : 
And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence. 

Glo.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more  than 
that? 
Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl. 
Although  in  glorious  titles  he  excel. 

Suff.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  her  father  is  a  king, 
The  king  of  Naples,  and  Jerusalem; 
And  of  such  great  authority  in  France, 
As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace, 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

Glo.  And  so  the  earl  of  Armagnac  may  do, 
Because  he  is  near  kinsman  unto  Charles. 

Exe.  Beside,    his   wealth  doth  warrant    liberal 
dower ; 
While  Reignier  sooner  will  receive  than  give. 

Suff.  A  dower,  my  lords !  disgrace  not  so  your 
king, 
That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base,  and  poor. 
To  choose  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen, 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich  : 
So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives, 
As  market -men  for  oxen,  sheep, or  horse. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth. 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship  :* 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affects, 
Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed  : 
And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  most, 
It  most  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us. 
In  our  opinions  she  should  be  preferr'd. 
For  what  is  wedlock  forced,  but  a  hell. 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss, 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 
Whom  should  we  match  with  Henry,  being  a  king, 
But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  king  ? 
Her  peerless  feature,  joined  with  her  birth. 
Approves  her  fit  for  none,  but  for  a  king  ? 
Her  valiant  courage,  and  undaunted  spirit 
(More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen,) 
Will  answer  our  hope  in  issue  of  a  king  ; 
For  Henry,  son  unto  a  conqueror. 
Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors, 
If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve, 
As  is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  link'd  in  love. 
Then  yield,  my  lords  ;  and  here  conclude  with  me, 
That  Margaret  shall  be  queen,  and  none  but  she. 

K.  Hen.  Whether    it  be  through  force  of  your 
report. 
My  noble  lord  of  Suffolk  ;  or  for  that 


1  A  triumph  then  si^ified  a  public  exhibition ;  such 
as  a  tournament,  mask,  or  revel. 

2  By  the  intervention  of  another  man's  choice;  or  the 
discretional  agency  of  another.  The  phrase  occurs 
twice  in  King  Richard  III. : — 

'  Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her.' 
Again : — 

'  I,  by  attorney,  bless  thee  from  thy  mother.' 


My  tender  youth  was  nevei  yet  attaint 

With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love, 

I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  assur'd, 

I  feel  such  sharp  dissension  in  my  breast. 

Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear, 

As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 

Take,  therefore,  shipping :  post,  my  lord,  to  Franca ; 

Agree  to  any  covenants :  and  procure 

That  Lady  Margaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 

To  cross  the  seas  to  England,  and  be  crown'd 

King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen  : 

For  your  expenses  and  sufficient  charge, 

Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 

Be  gone,  I  say  ;  for,  till  you  do  return, 

I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares.— 

And  you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  offence  : 

If  you  do  censure'  me  by  what  you  were, 

Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  will  excuse 

This  sudden  execution  of  my  will. 

And  so  conduct  me,  where  from  company, 

I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief*  [Exit. 

Glo.  Ay,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  first  and  last. 
[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Exeter. 

Suff.  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevail'd  :  and  thus  he 
goes. 
As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece ; 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love, 
But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king ; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm. 

[Exit. 


OF  this  play  there  is  no  copy  earlier  than  that  of  the 
folio  in  1623,  though  the  two  succeeding  parts  are  ex- 
tant in  two  editions  in  quarto.  That  the  second  and 
third  parts  were  published  without  the  first,  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  no  weak  proof  that  the  copies  were  surrep- 
titiously obtained,  and  that  the  printers  of  that  time  gav-e 
the  public  those  plays,  not  such  as  the  author  designed, 
but  such  as  they  could  get  them.  That  this  play  was 
written  before  the  two  others  is  indubitably  collected 
from  the  series  of  events ;  that  it  was  written  and  played 
before  Henry  the  Fifth  is  apparent,  because  in  the  epi- 
logue there  is  mention  made  of  this  play,  and  not  of  the 
other  parts : — 

'  Henry  the  Sixth  in  swaddling  bands  crown'd  king; 

Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 

That  they  lost  France,  and  made  liis  England  bleed : 

Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown.' 
France  is  lost  in  this  play.     The  two  following  contain, 
as  the  old  title  imports,  the  contention  of  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster. 

The  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.  were 
printed  in  1600.  When  Henry  V.  was  written,  we  know 
not,  but  it  was  printed  likewise  in  1600,  and  therefore 
before  the  publication  of  the  first  and  second  parts.  The 
First  Part  of  Henry  VI.  had  been  often  shown  on  the 
stage,  and  would  certainly  have  appeared  in  its  place, 
had  the  anthor  been  the  publisher.  JOHNSON. 

THAT  the  second  and  third  parts,  as  they  are  now 
called,  were  printed  without  the  first,  is  a  proof,  in  my 
apprehension,  that  they  were  not  written  by  the  same 
author  :  and  the  title  of  The  Contention  of  the  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  being  afiixed  to  the  two  pieces 
which  were  printed  in  quarto,  is  a  proorthat  they  were 
a  distinct  work,  commencing  where  the  other  ended, 
but  not  written  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  this  play  was 
never  known  by  the  title  of  The  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  till  Heminge  and  Condell  gave  it  that  name 
in  their  volume,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  two  subse- 
quent plays  ;  which  being  altered  by  Shakspeare,  as- 
sumed the  new  titles  of  the  Second  and  Third  Farts  of 
King  Henry  VI.  that  they  might  not  be  confounded  with 
the  original  pieces  on  which  they  were  formed.  The 
first  part  was  originally  called  The  Historical  P'ay  of 
King  Henry  VL  MALONE. 


3  To  censure  is  here  simply  to  judge.     '  If  in  judging 
me  you  consider  the  past  frailties  of  your  own  youth.' 

4  Grief,  in  the  first  line,  stands  {or pain,  uneasirtess  , 
In  the  second,  esnecially  for  sorrow. 


fS 


SECOND  PART  OP 

KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


RELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


THIS  and  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  contain 
that  troublesone  period  of  this  prince's  reien,  which 
took  in  the  whole  contention  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster:  and  under  that  title  were  these  two 
plays  first  aaed  and  published.  The  present  play 
opens  with  King  Henry's  marriage,  which  was  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  reign  [A.  D.  1445],  and  closes 
with  the  first  battle  fought  at  St.  Albans,  and  won  by  the 
York  faction,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign  [A.  D. 
1455] :  so  that  it  comprises  the  history  and  transaictions 
of  ten  years. 

The  Contention  of  the  Two  Famous  Houses  of  York 
and  Lanciister  waa  published  in  quarto ;  the  first  part  in 
1594  ;  the  second,  or  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  in  1595  ;  and  both  were  reprinted  in  1600.  In  a 
dissertation  annexed  to  these  plays,  Mr.  Malone  has 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  fact  that  these  two  dramas 
were  not  originally  wriaen  by  Shakspeare,  but  by  some 
preceding  author  or  authors  be  fore  the  year  1500  ;  and 
that  upon  them  Shakspeare  formed  this  and  the  IblJow- 
ing  drama,  altering,  retrenching,  or  amplifying  as  he 
thought  proper.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  the  principal  argimients.  1.  The  entry  on  the 
Stationers'  books,  in  1594,  does  not  meotioa  the  name 
of  Shakspeare  ;  nor  are  the  plays  printed  with  his  name 
fn  the  early  editions  ;  but,  after  the  poet's  death,  an  edi- 
tion was  printed  by  one  Pavier  without  date,  but  really, 
in  1619,  with  the  name  of  Shakspeaie  on  the  title-page. 
This  he  has  shown  to  be  a  common  fraudulent  prac- 
tice of  the  booksellers  of  that  period.  When  Pavier  re- 
published The  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses,  Sic.  in 
1619,  he  omitted  the  words  '  as  it  was  acted  by  the  earl 
of  Perabrooke  his  servantes,'  which  appeared  on  the 
original  title-page, — ^just  as  on  the  republication  of  the 
oltfplay  of  Kmg  John,  in  two  parts,  in  1611,  the  words 
'  as  It  was  acted  in  the  honourable  city  of  London,'  were 
omitted  ;  because  the  omitted  words  in  both  cases  mark- 
ed the  respective  pieces  not  to  be  the  production  of 
Shakspeare.  And,  as  in  King  John,  the  letters  W.  Sh. 
were  added,  in  1611,  to  deceive  the  purchaser:  so  in 
the  republication  of  The  whole  Contention,  fcc.  Pavier. 
having  dismissed  the  words  abovc-mciiiioiied,  iiiseneil 
these : — '  Newly  corrected  ami  enlarged  by  William 
Shak8])ere :'  knowing  that  these  pieces  had  been  made 
the  groundwork  of  two  other  plays :  that  they  had  in 
fact  been  eorrtcttd  and  enlarged,  (though  not  in  his  co- 
py, which  was  a  mere  reprint  from  the  edilinn  of  1600,) 
and  exhibited  under  the  titles  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Parts  of  King  Henry  VL ;  and  hoping  that  this  new  edi- 
tion of  the  original  plays  would  pass  fur  (boae  altered 
and  augmented  by  Shakspeare,  which  were  then  un- 
published. 

A  passage  from  Greene's  Grontsworth  of  Wit,  eil- 
duceu  by  Air.  Tyrwhitt,  first  suggested  and  strongly 
supports  Malone's  hypothesis.  The  writer,  Robert 
Greene,  is  suppoaed  to  address  himself  to  his  poetical 
friend,  George  Peele,  in  these  words : — '  Yes,  trust  them 
not  [alluding  to  the  players],  for  there  is  an  uustart 
(urowe  beautified  with  our  feaUura,  that  wiiii  his 
tygre^a  heart  wrapped  in  aplauerU  hide,  supposes  bee 
is  well  able  to  bombaste  out  a  blank  verse  as  the  best  of 
you ;  and,  being  an  absolute  Joannes  factotum,  is,  in 
Lis  own  conceit,  the  only  Shakescene  in  a  country.' — 
'  O  tyger's  heart  wrapped  In  a  woman's  hide  !>  is  a  line 
in  the  old  quarto  play  entitled  The  First  Part  of  the 
Contention,  &c.  Tliere  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
allusion  is  to  Shakspeare,  that  the  old  plays  may  have 
been  the  production  of  Greene,  Peele,  and  Marlowe,  or 
some  of  them ;  and  that  Greene  could  not  conceal  his 
mortification,  at  the  fame  of  himself  and  his  associates, 
old  and  established  playwrights,  being  eclipsed  by  a  new 
uptlart  writer,  (for  so  he  calls  tlie  poet,)  who  had  then 
perh&pi  ftrst  attracted  the  notice  ol  the  public  by  exhi- 
biting two  plays  formed  upon  old  dramas  written  by 
them,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved.  The  very 
term  that  Greene  uses,  '  to  bombaste  out  a  blank  verse.' 
exactly  corresponds  with  what  has  been  now  suggested. 
This  new  poet,  save  he,  knows  as  well  as  any  man 
how  to  amplify  and  swell  out  a  blank  verse. 

Shakspeare  did  for  tlio  old  plays,  what  Berni  had  be- 
fore done  to  the  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Boiardo.    He 


wrote  new  bednnings  to  the  Acts ;  he  new  versified,  he 
new  modelled,  he  transposed  many  of  the  parts ;  and 
greatly  amplified  and  improved  the  whole.  Several 
lines,  however,  and  whole  speeches,  which  he  thought 
sufliciently  polished,  he  accepted,  and  introduced,  with- 
out any,  or  very  slight,  alterations. 

Malone  adopted  the  following  expedient  to  mark  these 
alterations  and  adoptions,  which  nas  been  followed  in 
the  present  edition: — All  those  lines  which  the  poet 
adopted  without  any  alteration,  are  printed  in  the  usual 
manner  ;  those  speeches  which  he  altered  or  expanded 
are  distinguished  by  inverted  commas ;  and  to  all  lines 
entirely  composed  bv  himself  asterisks  are  prefixed. 

The  internal  evidences  upon  which  Malone  relies  to 
establish  his  position  are,  1.  The  rariationj  between  the 
old  plars  in  quarto,  and  the  corresponding  pieces  in  the 
folio  edition  of  Shakspeare's  dramatic  works,  which 
are  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as  to  mark  two  distinct 
hajids.  Some  circtmiaiances  are  mentioned  in  the  old 
quarto  plays,  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  trace  in  the 
(olio  ;  and  many  minute  variations  occur  that  prove  the 
pieces  in  the  quano  to  have  been  original  and  diotinot 
compositions.  No  copyist  or  shorthand  wrher  would 
invent  circumstances  totally  different  from  those  which 
appear  in  Shakspeare's  new-modelled  draughts,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  first  folio ;  or  insert  tehale  speeehe*,  of 
which  scarcely  a  trace  is  found  in  that  edition.  In  some 
places  a  speech  in  one  of  these  quartos  txinsists  of  ten 
or  twelve  lines  :  in  Shakspeare's  folio  the  same  speech 
consists  perhaps  of  only  half  the  numcier.  A  copyist  by 
the  ear,  or  an  unskilful  shorthand  writer,  might  mutilate 
and  exhibit  a  poet's  thoughts  or  expressions  iniperteclly ; 
but  he  would  not  dilate  and  amplify  them,  or  introduce 
totally  new  matter. 

Malone  then  exhibiu  a  sufficient  number  of  inaiancea 
to  prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  his  position  : 
so  that  (as  he  observes)  we  are  compelled  to  admii, 
either  that  Shakspeare  wrote  tteo  seix  of  plays  on  the 
story  which  forms  ois  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Kinr 
Henry  VL.  hasty  sketches,  and  entirely  (Usliiirt  and 
more  finished  peribrmances ;  or  else  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  he  formed  his  pieces  on  a  foundation  laid  bgr 
another  writer  or  writers  ;  that  is  upon  the  two  pi 
The  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  of  York,  (ic. 
a  striking  circumstance  that  almost  all  the  pass 

the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.    

resemble  others  in  Shakspeare's  nndisputed  plays,  are 
not  found  in  the  original  pieces  in  quarto,  but  in'hfs  n- 
faccimetUo  in  folio.  As  these  retewiblancee  to  his  other 
plays,  and  a  peculiar  Shakspearian  phraseolocy,  ascer- 
tain a  considerabJ*  portion  of  these  tlispuied  oramaa  to 
be  the  production  of  that  poet ;  so,  on  tjie^>ther  hand, 
other  ]>a8f>ages,  discordant,  in  matters  of  ffct,  from  his 
other  plays,  arc  proved  by  this  ditcordaney  not  to  hare 
been  composed  by  him  :  and  these  discordant  passagCB, 
being  found  in  the  original  quarto  plays,  prove  mat 
those  pieces  were  composed  by  another  writer. 

It  is  observable  that  several  portions  of  JCnglish  liis. 
tory  had  been  dramatised  before  the  time  of  Slialtspeare. 
Thus  we  have  ICing  Jolm,  in  two  parts,  by  an  anoi^* 
mouB  writer  ;  Edward  I.  by  George  Peele ;  Edward  U. 
br  Christopher  Marlowe;  Edward  III.  anonymous: 
Henry  IV.  containing  the  depobiiion  of  Richard  II.  and 
the  accession  of  Henry  to  the  crown,  anonymous  ;  Hen. 
ry  V.  and  Richard  III.  both  by  anonymous  autbon.  It 
is  therefore  higlily  probable  that  the  tcAofe  of  tit*  sMfjr 
of  Henry  VI.  had  been  brought  on  the  scmm,  aad  that 
the  first  of  the  plays  here  priuteil.  formerly  callad 
The  Historical  Play  of  King  Henry  VI.  and  now  named 
The  Firtt  Part  of  King  Ueiu-y  VL  aa  well  as  the  Two 
Parts  of  the  Comemion  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Laa- 
caster,  were  the  compositions  of  aone  of  the  authors 
who  had  produced  the  historical  dramas  above  envaw* 
rated. 

Mr.  Boewell,  speaking  of  the  originals  of  the  second 
and  third  of  these  plays,  says,  'That  Marlowe  may 
have  had  some  share  in  these  compositions,  i  am  not 
di.sposed  to  deny ;  but  1  cannot  persuade  myaalf  that 
they  entirely  proceeded  fVom  his  pen.  Sobm  passagaa 
are  possessed  of  so  much  merit,  that  they  can  acarcaly 
be  aacribed  to  any  one  except  the  mo«  dikincuiahMl  or 
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Shakspeare's  predecessors;  but  the  lameness  of  the  ge- 
neral style  is  very  different  from  the  peculiar  characte- 
ristics of  that  poet's  mighty  line,  which  are  great  energy 
both  of  thought  and  language,  degenerating  too  fre- 
quently into  tumour  and  extravagance.  The  versifica- 
tion appears  to  me  to  be  of  a  different  colour. — That 
Marlowe,  Peele,  and  Greene,  may  all  of  them  have  had 
a  share  in  these  dramas,  is  consonant  to  the  frequent 
practice  of  the  age ;  of  which  ample  proofs  may  be 
found  in  the  extracts  from  Henslowe's  MS.  printed  by 
Mr.  Malone.' 

From  the  passage  alluding  to  these  plays,  in  Greene's 
Groatsworth  of  Wit,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were 


produced  previous  to  1592,  but  were  not  printed  until 
they  appeared  in  the  folio  of  1623. 

To  Johnson's  high  panegyric  of  that  impressive  scene 
in  this  play,  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  we  may 
add  that  Schlegel  says,  '  It  is  sublime  beyond  all  praise. 
Can  any  other  poet  be  named  who  has  drawn  aside  the 
curtain  of  eternity  at  the  close  of  this  life  in  such  an 
overpowering  ana  awful  manner .'  And  yet  it  is  not 
mere  horror  with  which  we  are  filled,  but  solemn  emo- 
tion ;  we  have  an  exemplification  of  a  blessing  and  a 
curse  in  close  proximity  ;  the  pious  king  is  an  image  of 
the  heavenly  mercy,  which,  even  in  his  last  moments, 
labours  to  enter  into  the  soul  of  the  sinner.' 


PERSONS   REPRESENTED 


KiRo  Henry  the  Sixth. 
Humphrey,  Dukeq/"Gloster,  his  Uncle. 
Cardinal    Beattfort,   Bishop  of  Winchester, 

great  Uncle  to  the  King. 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York: 
Edward  and  Richard,  his  Sons. 
DcxE  q/"  Somerset,  "| 

Duke  of  Suffolk,  I 

DuKfe  o^  Buckingham,        >  of  the  King^s  Party. 
Lord  Clifford,  j 

Young  Clifford,  his  Son,  J 

EARL^l^WARW^'y;'  }oftheYor^FaUion. 

Lord  Scales,  Governor  of  the  Tower.  Lord  Say. 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  his  Brother. 
Sir  John  Stanley. 
A  Sea  Captain,  Master,  and  Master's  Mate,  arid 

Walter  Whitmore. 
Two  Gentlemen,  Prisoners  with  Suffolk. 


A  Herald.    Vaux. 

Hume  and  Southwell,  two  Priests. 

BoLiNGBROKe,  a  Conjuror.   A.  Spirit  roised  6y  Aim. 

Thomas  Horner,  an  Armourer.  Peter,  his  Man. 

Clerk  of  Chatham.     Mayor  of  St.  Albans. 

SiMPCox,  an  Impostor.     Two  Murderers. 

Jack  Cade,  a  Rebel  : 

George,  John,  Dick,  Smith  the  Weaver,  Mi- 
chael, &c.  his  Followers. 

Alexander  Iden,  a  Kentish  Gentleman. 

Margaret,  Queen  to  King  Henry. 

Eleanor,  Duchess  q/"Gloster. 

Margery  JouRDAiN,a  Witch.   Wife  to  Simpcox. 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants  ;  Petitioners,  Al- 
dermen, a  Beadle,  Sheriff,  artd  Officers ;  Citi- 
zens, Prentices,  Falconers,  Guards,  Soldiers. 
Messengers,  ^c. 

SCENE,  dispersedty  in  various  parts  of  England. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I.  London.  A  Room  of  State  in  ilic  Pa- 
lace. Flourish  of  Trumpets;  then  Hautboys 
Enter,  on  one  side.  Kino  Henry,  Duke  of 
Gloster,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  Cardi- 
nal Beaufort  ;  on  the  other,  Queen  Marga- 
ret, led  in  by  Suffolk  ;  York,  Somerset, 
Buckingham,  emd  others,  following. 

SuJ^lk. 
As  by  your  high  imperial  majesty 
I  haa  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
As  procurator'  to  your  excellence, 
To  marry  Princess  Margaret  foryour  grace  ; 
So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city.  Tours, — 
In  presence  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
The   dukes   of  Orleans,   Calaber,   Bretaigne,  and 

Alengon, 
Seven  earls,  twelve  barons,  twenty  reverend  bi- 
shops,— 
I  have  perform'd  my  task,  and  was  espous'd ; 
And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee. 
In  sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers, 
Deliver  up  ray  title  in  the  queen 
To  your  most  gracious  hands,  that  are  the  substance* 
Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent ; 
The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquess  gave, 
The  fairest  queen  that  ever  kin"  receiv'd. 

K.  Hen.  Suffolk,  arise. — ^Welcome,  Queen  Mar- 
garet ; 
I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love. 
Than  this  kind  kiss. — O  Lord,  that  lends  me  life, 


1  '  The  marquesse  of  Suffolk,  as  procurator  to  King 
Henry,  espoused  the  said  ladie  in  the  church  of  St.  Mar- 
tins. At  the  which  marriage  were  present,  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  bride  ;  the  French  king  himself,  that 
was  uncle  to  the  husband  ;  and  the  French  queen  also, 
that  was  aunt  to  the  wife.  There  were  also  the  Dukes 
of  Orleance,  of  Calabre,  of  Alanson,  and  of  Britaine ; 
seven  earles,  twelve  barons,  twenty  bishops.' — Hall 
and  Holinshed. 

2  i.  e.  to  the  gracious  hands  of  you,  ray  sovereign, 
who  are,  &c.    In  the  old  play  the  line  stands : — 

'  UntQ  your  gracious  excellence,  that  are.' 


Lend  rae  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness  ! 
For  thou  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous  face, 
'  A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul, 

*  If  syrnpathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Great  king  of  England,  and  my  gra- 
cious lord  ; 
'  The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had'— 
'  By  day,  by  night ;  waking,  and  in  my  dreams ; 

*  In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads, — 
'  With  you  mine  alder-liefest*  sovereign, 
'  Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 

'  With  ruder  terms  ;  such  as  my  wit  afiords, 
'  And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 

'  K.  Hen.  Her  sight  did  ravish  :  but  her  grace  in 
speech, 
'  Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty, 
'  Makes  me,  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys  ;' 
'  Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content. — 
'  Lords  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  love. 

AIL  Long  live  Queen  Margaret,  England's  hap- 
piness ! 

Q.  Mar.  We  thank  you  all.  [Flourish, 

Suff.  Mv  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your  g»ace, 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace, 
Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king  Charles, 
For  eighteen  months  concluded  by  consent. 

Glo.  [Reads.^  Imprimis,  It  is  agreed  between  the 
French  king,  Charles,  and  WilUam  de  la  Poole,  mar- 
quess of  Suffolk,  ambassador  for  Henry  hing  of  Eng- 
land,— that  the  said  Henry  shall  espouse  the  lady 
Margaret,  daughter  unto  Reignier  king  of  Naples, 
Sicilia,  and  Jerusalem ;     and  crown  her  queen  of 

England,  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing. 

Item — That  the  duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county  of 
Maine,  shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king  her 
father 


3  I  am  the  bolder  to  address  you,  having  already  fa- 
miliarized you  to  my  imagination. 

4  i.  e.  most  beloved  of  all :  from  alder,  of  all ;  for- 
merly used  in  com|X)Bition  with  adjectives  of  the  super- 
lative degree  :  and  liefest,  dearest,  or  most  loved. 

5  This  weeping  joy,  of  which  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
original  play,  Shakspeare  frequently  uses.  It  is  intro- 
duced m  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  King  Richard  II. 
Macbeth,  and  King  Lear. 


so 
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Act  L 


K.  Hen.  Uncle,  how  now  ? 

Gh.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord  ; 

Some  sudden  (j^ualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart. 
And  dimm'd  mme  eves,  that  I  can  read  no  further. 

K.  Hen.  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

TVin.  Item,—/*  ig  further  agreed  oettoeen  them,— 
that  the  ducfde»  of  A.njmi  and  Maint  shall  be  released 
and  delivered  over  to  the  king  her  father  ;  and  she  sent 
over  of  the  king  of  EnglaruPs  oum  proper  cost  and 
charges,  without  having  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  They  please  us  well.— Lord  marquess, 
kneel  down  ; 
We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Sufiblk, 
And  girt  thee  with  the  sword. — 
Cousm  of  York,  we  here  discharge  your  grace 
From  being  regent  in  the  parts  of  France, 
Till  term  of  eighteen  months  be  full  expir'd. — 
Thanks,   uncle   Winchester,   Gloster,  York,   and 

Buckingham, 
Somerset,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick ; 
We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done, 
In  entertainment  to  my  prmcely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in  ;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  perform'd. 

[ExeutU  King.  Queen,  oiuf  Suffolk. 

Glo,  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state, 
'  To  you  Duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief, 
'  Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
'  What!  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth, 
'  His  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars  ? 
'  Did  he  so  often  lodgo  m  open  field, 
'  In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parching  heat, 
'  To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 
'  And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits, 
'  To  keep  by  jwhcy  what  Henry  got  7 
'  Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
'  Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  Warwick, 
'  Receiv'd  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy  "> 
'  Or  hath  my  uncle  Beaufort,  and  myself, 
'  With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 
'  Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council- house, 
'  Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 

*  How  France  and  Frenchmen  mightbe  kept  in  awe  ? 
'  And  hath  his  highness  in  his  infancy 

'  Been  crown'd  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 

'  And  shall  these  labours,  and  these  honours,  die  ? 

'  Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 

*  Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  cotmsel,  die  ? 
'  O  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league ! 
'  Fatal  this  marnage,  cancelling  your  fame  : 

'  Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory  : 
'  Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown  : 
'  Dcfacmg  monuments  of  conquer'd  France  ; 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been ! 

*  Car.  Nephew,  what  means  this  passionate  di^ 

course  7 

*  This  peroration  with  such  circumstance  ?' 

*  For  France,  'tis  ours ;  and  we  will  keep  it  still. 

*  Glo.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can  ; 

*  But  now  It  is  impossible  we  should  : 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roast, 
'  Hath  given  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 

*  Unto  the  poor  king  Reignier,  whose  large  style 

*  Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse.* 

*  Sal.  Now,  by  the  death  of  him  that  died  for  all, 

*  These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy  : — 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  son  ? 

'  IVar.  For  grief,  that  they  are  past  recovery  : 
'  For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again, 

*  My  sword  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no 

tears. 
'  Anjou  and  Maine  !   myself  did  win  them  both  ; 

*  Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer : 
'  And  are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds, 

'  Deliver'd  up  again  with  peaceful  words  7* 

*  Mort  Dieu  \ 


1  This  speech  crowded  with  so  many  circumstances 
of  a^^avation. 

3  KingRfi^ler,  her  father,  for  all  h\a  long  style,  had 
tm)  short  a  purse  to  grmt  liis  daughter  honourably  to  the 
king;  her  spouse. — Holinnhed. 

3  The  indifmation  of  Warwick  is  natural,  but  might 
have  been  better  sxpt  eased  :  there  Is  •  kind  of  jingle 


'*'  York.  For  SuSblk'a  duke— may  he  be  soffoeate, 

*  That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle  ! 

*  France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  heart, 

*  Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 
'  I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 

'  Large  sums  of  gold,  and  dowries,  with  their  wives  : 
'  And  our  King  Henry  gives  away  his  own, 
'  To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

*  Glo.  A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  l^fore 

*  That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth, 

*  For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her  ! 

*  She  should  have  staid  in  France,  and  starv'd  ia 

France, 

*  before 

*  Car.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  now  yon  grow  too  hot ; 

*  It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  kmg. 

*  Glo.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  your  mind  • 
'  'Tis  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike, 

'  But  'tis  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  yuu. 

'  Rancour  will  out :    Proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 

<  I  see  thy  fury :  if  I  longer  stay, 

'  We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. 

Lordings,  farewell ;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 

I  prophesied — France  will  be  lost  ere  long.     [Exit, 

Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
Tis  known  to  you  he  is  mine  enemy : 

*  Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all : 

*  And  no  great  friend,  1  fear  me,  to  tne  king ; 
'*'  Consider,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  blood, 

*  And  heir  apparent  to  the  EngUsh  crown  ; 

*  Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage, 

*  And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west, 

*  There's  reason  he  should  be  displeas'd  at  it. 

*  Look  to  it,  lords  ;  let  not  bis  smoothing  word 

*  Bewitch  your  hearts  ;  be  wise,  and  circumspect. 
'  What  though  the  common  people  favour  him, 

'  Calling  him — Humphrey  the  good  duke  of  Glotter  ; 

'  Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  voice — 

'  Jesu  maintain  your  royal  excellence  ! 

'  With — God  preserve  the  good  duke  Humphrey  ! 

'  I  fear  mc,  Iwds,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss, 

'  Ho  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 

'*'  Buck.  Why  should  he  then  protect  our  sove- 
reign, 

*  He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself, 

'  Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me, 

'  And  all  together — with  the  duke  of  Suffolk,— 

'  We'll  quickly  hoise  Duke  Humphrey  from  his  seal. 

*  Car,  This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay ; 

*  I'll  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  presently.  r£:xi/. 
'  Som.  Cousin   of  Buckmgham,   though    Hum- 
phrey's pride, 

'  And  greatness  of  his  place  bo  grief  to  us, 
'  Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  rartlinal ; 
'  His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
'  Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside  ; 
'  If  Gloster  be  displac'd,  he'll  be  protector. 

Buck.  Or  thou,  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector, 

*  Despight  Duke  Humphrey,  or  the  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  BccKisGHAM  and  Somerset. 
SaL  Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him. 
'  While  these  do  labour  (or  their  own  preferment, 
'  Behooves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm. 
'  I  never  saw  but  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster 
'  Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
'  Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  cardinal — 
'  More  like  a  soldier,  than  a  man  o'  the  chwrrh, 
'  As  stout,  and  proud,  as  he  were  lord  of  all, — 
'  Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himself 
'  Unhke  the  ruler  of  a  common-weal. — 

*  Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  ag*  ! 

'  Thy  deeds,  tny  plainness,  and  thy  house.4reepin|, 
'  Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  com«on8 
'  Excepting  none  but  good  duke  Humphrey.  — 
'  And,  broUier  York,*  thy  acta  in  Ireland, 

intended  in  iroundf  and  leord*.  In  the  old  play  'he  )in 
gle  i»  different.  '  And  must  (hat  then  which  we  won 
with  our  sitords,  be  given  away  with  wortis:' 

4  Richard  Plantagenet,  dukeofYork.  manie<*  Cicelyi 
the  daughter  of  Rail  Neville,  earl  of  WestmoreiaMi,  tj 
Joan,  daughter  to  John  of  Oaunt,  duke  of  LancasMT,  kf 
his  third  wife,  dame  Catharine  Swinford.  Rkiiani  N»- 
vil  le,  earl  of  Salisbury,  was  son  to  ths  sar)  ofWa 


SCERE  II. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 


*  In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline  ; ' 
'  Thy  late  exploits,  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 

*  When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sovereign, 

*  Have   made   thee   fear'd,  and  honour'd,   of  the 

people  : — 

*  Join  we  together,  for  the  public  good  ; 
'  In  what  we  can  to  bridle  and  suppress 
'  The  pride  of  Suffolk,  and  the  cartlinal, 
'  With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition  ; 

*  And,  as  we  may,  cherish  Duke  Humphrey's  deeds, 

*  While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land. 

*  fVar.  So  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the  land, 

*  And  common  profit  of  his  country  ! 

*  York,  And  so  says  York,  for  he  hath  greatest 

cause. 
Sal.  Then  let's  make  haste  away,  and  look  unto 

the  main. 
War.  Unto  the  main!  O  father,  Maine  is  lost ; 
That  Maine,  which  by  main  force  Warwick  did  win, 

*  And  would  have  kept,  so  long  as  breath  did  last: 
Main  chance,   father,  you    meant ;    but  I  meant 

Maine  ; 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain. 

[ExeuTit  W ARWicJC  and  Salisbury. 
York.  Anjou  and  Maine  are  given  to  the  French ; 

*  Paris  is  lost ;  the  slate  of  Normandy 

*  Stands  on  a  tickle^  point,  now  they  are  gone : 

*  Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles  ; 

*  The  peers  agreed  ;  and  Henry  was  well  pleas'd, 

*  To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair  dfaughter. 

*  I  cannot  blame  them  all ;     What  is't  to  them  ? 

*  'Tis  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own. 

*  Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their 

pillage, 

*  And  purchase  friends,  and  give  to  courtesans, 

*  Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  be  gone : 

*  While-as  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 

*  Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands, 

*  And  shakes  his  head,  and  trembhng  stands  aloof, 

*  While  all  is  shar'd,  and  all  is  borne  away  ; 

*  Ready  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own.       » 

*  So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue, 

*  While  his  own  lands  are  bargain'd  for,  and  sold. 

*  Methinks,  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and 

Ireland, 

*  Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood, 

*  As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  burn'd, 

*  Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon.' 
Anjou  and  Maine,  both  given  unto  the  French! 
Cold  news  for  me  ;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soil. 
A  day  will  come,  when  Y'ork  shall  claim  his  own  ; 
And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils'  parts, 
And  make  a  show  of  love  to  proud  Duke  Humphrey, 
And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown, 
For  tliai's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit : 
Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right, 
Nor  hold  his  sceptre  in  his  childish  fist. 

Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 

Whose  church-like  humours  fit  not  for  a  crown. 

Then,  York,  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  serve  : 

Watch  thou,  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep, 

To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state  ; 

Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love. 

With  his  new  bride,   and   England's  dear-bought 

queen. 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  fall'n  at  jars  ; 
Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose. 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfum'd ; 
And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 
To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster  ; 
And,  force  perforce,  I'll  make  him  yield  the  crown. 
Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pull'd  fair  England  down. 

Exit. 

land  by  a  second  wife.  He  married  Alice,  only  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Montacute,  earl  of  Salisbury,  who  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  (see  Part  I.  of  this  play, 
AcL  1.  Sc.  3.),  and  in  consequence  of  that  alliance  ob- 
tained the  liile  of  Salisbury  in  1423.  His  eldest  son, 
Richard,  having  married  the  sister  and  heir  of  Henry 
Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  was  created  earl  of 
Warwick,  1449. 
1  This  it  an  anachroniam.    The  present  scene  is  in 


SCENE  II.     The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke  of 
Gloster's    Home.       Enter   Gloster    and   th» 
Duchess. 
Duch.  Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripen'd  com. 

Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? 

*  Why  doth  the  great  Duke  Humphrey  knit  his 
brows,  ^ 

*  As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ? 

*  Why  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  sullen  earth,       ^ 

*  Gazing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight ! 
'  What  seest  thou  there  ?    King  Henry's  diadem, 

*  Enchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 

*  If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face, 

*  Until  thv  head  be  circled  with  the  same. 
'  Put  fortfi  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold  : — 
'  What,  is't  too  short  ?    I'll  lengthen  it  with  mine  : 

*  And  having  both  together  heav'd  it  up, 

*  We'll  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven ; 

*  And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low, 

*  As  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 

*  Glo.  O  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love  t!ny 
lord, 

'  Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts  : 

*  And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  ill 

*  Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry 

*  Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world ! 
'  My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad. 

*  Duch.  What  dream'd  my  lord?  tell  me,  and  I'll 
requite  it 

'  With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream. 
»   Glo    Methought,  this  staff,  mine  office-badge  in 
court,  , 

'  Was  broke  in  twain,  by  whom,  I  have  forgot,     . 
'  But,  as  I  think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal ; 
'  And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 

*  Were  plac'd  the  heads  of  Edmond  duke  of  Som- 
erset, 

'  And  Wilham  de  la  Poole,  first  duke  of  Suffolk. 

*  This  was  my  dream  ;  what  doth  it  bo*)e,  (Jod 
knows. 

'  Duch.  Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument. 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloster's  grove, 
'  Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 
'  But  list  to  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  sweet  duke  : 
'  Methought  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty, 
'  In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster, 
'  And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are 

crown'd ; 
'  Where  Henry,  and  dame  Margaret,  kneel'd  to  me, 

*  And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem. 
'  Glo.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I  chide  outright : 

*  Presumptuous  dame,  ill  nurtur'd*  Eleanor ! 
Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm  ; 
And  the  protector's  wife,  belov'd  of  him  ? 

*  Hast  thou  noc  worldly  pleasure  at  command, 

*  Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  ? 
And  wilt  thou  sti'l  be  hammering  treachery, 

*  To  tumble  down  thy  husband,  and  thyself, 

*  From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 

'  Duch.  What,  what,  my  lord  !  are  you  so  cho- 
leric 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ? 
Next  time  I'll  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself, 
And  not  be  check'd. 
'  Glo.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  I  am  pleas'd  again. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
'  Mess.   My    lord   protector,    'tis  his    highness" 

pleasure. 
You  do  prepare  to  ride  into  Saint  Albans, 
Whereas'  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 
Glo.  I  go. — Come,  Nell,  thou  wilt  ride  with  us  7 


1445  ;  but  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  was  not  viceroy  of 
Ireland  till  1449. 

2  I'ickle  is  frequently  used  for  ticklish  by  ancient 
writers. 

3  Meleager  ;  whose  life  was  to  continue  only  so  long 
as  a  certain  firebrand  should  last.  His  mother  Althea 
having  thrown  it  into  the  fire,  he  expired  in  torment. 

4  III  nurtured  is  ill  educated. 

5  Tyhereas  for  where  ;  a  common  substitution  In  old 
language,  as  where  is  often  used  for  whereat. 


SECOND  PART  OF 


AaV 


*  Duch.  Yes,  good  my  lord,  I'll  follow  presently. 

[Exeunt  Glostek  and  Messenger.- 

*  Follow  I  must,  I  cannot  go  before, 

*  While  Gloster  bears  this  oase  and  humble  mind. 

*  Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 

*  I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks, 

*  And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks  : 

*  And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 

*  To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant. 

'  Where  are  you  there  ?    Sir  John !'  nay,  fear  not, 

man, 
'  We  are  alone ;  here's  none  but  thee,  and  L 

£nter  Hume. 

Hume.  Jesu  preserve  your  royal  majesty  ! 

*  Duch.  What  say'st  thou,  majesty !     I  am  but 

erace. 
Hume.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's 
advice, 
'  Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 

*  Jhuh,  What  say'st  thou,  man  ?  hast  thou  as  yet 

conferr'd 

*  With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch  ;* 

*  And  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer  ? 

*  And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  7 

'  Hume.  This  they  have  pronused, — to  show  your 
higluiess 
'  A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under  ground, 
'  That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 
'  As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 

'  Duck.  It  is  enough  :  I'll  think  upon  the  questions  : 

*  When  from  Saint  Albans  we  do  make  return, 

*  We'll  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full. 

'  Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward  \  make  merry,  man, 

*  With  thy  confederates  in  this  weielity  cause. 

\E.xit  Duchess. 
'•'  Hume.  Hume  must  make  merry  with  the  duch- 
ess' gold  ; 
'  Marry,  and  shall.    But  how  now,  Sir  John  Hume  ? 

*  Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but — mum  I 
'  The  busmess  asketh  silent  secrecy. 

*  Dame  Eleanor  gives  g[old,  to  bring  the  witch : 
'*'  Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  sno  a  devil. 

'  Yet  have  I  gold,  flies  from  another  coast : 

'  I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal, 

'  And  from  the  great  and  new-made  duke  of  Sufiblk  ; 

'  Yet  1  do  find  it  so  :  for,  to  be  plain, 

'  They,  knowing  dame  Eleanor^s  aspiring  humour, 

'  Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess, 

'  And  buz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 

*  They  sav,  A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker  ;* 
'*  Yet  am  I  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal's  broker. 

*  Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you  shall  go  near 

*  To  call  them  both — a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 

*  Well,  so  it  stands :   And  thus.  I  fear,  at  last, 

*  Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess   w^reck  ; 
'*'  And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphrey's  fall : 

*  Sort  how  it  will,*  I  shall  have  gold  for  all.    [EmL 

SCENE  m.     The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Peter,  and  others,  toith  Petitions. 
'  1  Pet.  My  masters,  let's  stand  close  ;  my  lord 


1  A  title  frequently  bestowed  on  the  clergy.  See  the 
first  note  on  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

8  It  appears  from  'Rymer's  Foedera,  vol.  x.ji.  505, 
that  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henrv  VI.  Margery  Jourde- 
fnayn,  John  Virley  Clerk,  and  Friar  John  Ashwell, 
were,  on  the  ninth  of  May,  brought  from  Windsor  by 
the  constable  of  the  caslle,  to  which  they  had  been  com- 
mitted for  sorcery,  before  the  council  at  Westminster, 
and  afterwards  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  It  was  ordered  that  whenever  the  said  Vir- 
ley and  Ashwell  should  find  security  for  their  good  be- 
haviour they  should  be  set  at  libertv,  and  in  like  man- 
ner that  Jourdeinayn  should  be  discharged  on  her  hus- 
band's finding  security.  This  woman  was  afterwards 
burned  in  Smithflcld,  as  stated  In  the  play,  and  also  in 
the  Chronicles. 

3  This  expression  was  proverbial. 

4  Let  the  tssttr  be  what  it  wilL 

6  There  have  been  some  .itrango  conjectures  In  expla- 
nation of  this  phrase,  in  the  quiu.  Steevcns  says  that 
h  may  mean  no  more  than  written  ox  penned  suppli- 


'  protector  will  come  tliu  way  by  and  by,  and  then 
'  we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quill.* 

'  2  Pet.  Marry,  the  Lord  protect  him,  for  he's  • 
'good  man!  Jesu  bless  him !  ,1;.  ' 

Enter  StTFroLx,  and  Quxeh  MAROAaxTr  1   • 
'^  1  Pet.  Here  'a  comes,  methinks,  and  the  queen 

*  with  him :  I'll  be  the  first,  sure. 

'  2  Pet.  Come  back,  fool ;  this  is  the  duke  of 
'  Suffolk,  and  not  my  lord  protector. 

'  Suff.  How  now,  fellow  /  would'st  any  thing  with 
'me? 

'  1  Pet.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me !  I  took  y« 
'  for  my  lord  protector. 

'  Q.  Mar.  [Reading  the  superscription.]     To  my 

*  forrf  protector  !  are  your  supplications  to  his  loi£ 
'  ship?  Let  me  see  them  :   VV  hat  is  thine? 

'  1  Ptt.  Mine  is,  an't  please  your  grace,  against 
'  John  Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  forkee|^ 
'  ing  my  house,  and  lands,  and  wife  and  all,  firom 
'  me. 

Suff.  Thy  wife  too  ?  that  is  some  wrong  indeed.* 
—What's  yours  ?— What's  here  ?  [ReadsT]  AgcdnM 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  for  enclosing  the  commons  t^ 
Uddford. — How  now,  sir  knave  1 

2  Pet.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of 
our  whole  township. 

Peter.  VPresentxng  hi*  petition.]  Against  mj 
master,  Thomas  Homer,  for  saying.  That  the  dnke 
of  York  was  rightfiil  heir  to  the  crown. 

'  Q.  Mar.  What   say'st  thou  ?  did  the  duke  of 

*  York  say,  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

'  Peter.  I'hat  my  master  was  7  No,  forsooth  :  my 
'  master  said.  That  he  was  ;  and  that  the  king  waa 

*  an  usurper.' 

Suf.  Who  is  there  ?  [Enter  ServanU.l— Take 
this  fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  master  witn  a  pui^ 
suivant  presently  : — we'll  hear  more  of  your  matter 
before  the  king.  [Exeunt  Servants,  with  Peter. 

'  Q.  Mar.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  pro> 
tected 
'  Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace, 
'  Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him. 

rrear<  the  Petiiion. 
'  Away,  base  cuUions  !■ — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

*  AIL  Come,  let's  be  gone.  [Exeunt  Petitioners. 

*  Q.  Mar.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the 

guise, 

*  Ts  this  uie  fashion  in  the  court  of  England  ? 

*  Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle, 

*  And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king  7 

'*'  What,  shall  King  Henry  be  a  pupil  still, 

*  Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance  7 

*  Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style, 

*  And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke? 

'  I  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 
'  Thou  rann'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love, 
'  And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France ; 
'  I  thought  King  Henr}-  had  resembled  thee, 
'  In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion  : 
'  But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 

*  To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beMis  : 

*  His  champions  are— the  prophets  and  apostles  , 


cations.  Mr.  Toilet  thinks  it  means  trilh  great  eiaet- 
ness  and  observance  of  form,  in  allusion  to  the  quilled 
or  plaited  ruffs.  Hawluns  suggests  that  it  may  be  the 
same  with  the  French  en  quitU,  said  of  a  man  whenba 
stands  upright  upon  his  feet,  without  moving  from  ths 
place, in  allusion  to  quille,  a  ninepin.  It  appears  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  an  intention  to  mark  the  rul«ar  pronun- 
ciation of  '  in  the  eoil.'  i.  e.  in  the  htstle.  This  word  is 
spelt  in  the  old  dictionaries  quoii,  and  was  no  donbt 
often  pronounced  by  ignorant  persons  guile,  or  ftotf. 

6  This  trrong  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  prac- 
tised in  Shakspeare's  time.  Among  the  Lansdowiie 
MSS.  we  meet  with  the  following  singular  petition :  — 
— 'Julius  Bogarucius  to  the  LordTreasuret  in  Latin, 
complaining  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  keeps  hto 
wife  from  him  in  his  own  house,  and  wishes  tie  may  not 
teach  her  to  be  a  papist.^ 

7  The  quarto  rcaas  '  an  ustirer.' 

<  Qiieen.    An  usurper  thou  would'si  say. 
Ay — an  usurper.' 
6  i.  e.  scoundrels ;  from  cogtioni,  Iial. 


loKRc  m. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 


*  His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ ; 

*  His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 

*  Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints. 

*  I  would,  the  college  of  cardinals 

*  Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 

*  And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head  ; 

*  That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

*  SvJ'.  Madam,  be  patient ;  as  I  was  cause 
'  Your  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 

*  In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Beside  the  haught  protector,  have  we 

Beaufort, 

*  The  imperious  churchman  ;  Somerset,  Bucking- 

ham, 

*  And  grumbling  York  :  and  not  the  least  of  these, 

*  But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

*  Stiff".  And  he  of  these,  that  can  do  most  of  all, 

*  Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils  : 

*  Salisbury  and  Warwick  are  no  simple  peers. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  so 
much, 
'  As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife. 

*  She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of 

laoies, 

*  More  like  an  empress  than  Duke  Humphrey's 

wife  ; 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen : 

*  She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 

*  And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  her  poverty  : 

*  Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her  ? 

*  Contemptuous  base-born  callat  as  she  is, 

*  She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  t'other  day, 
TTie  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing-gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 
♦Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms'  for  his  daughter. 

'  Stiff'.  Madam,    myself  have  lim'd  a  bush  for 
her;* 

*  And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 

*  That  she  will  light  to  Ibten  to  the  lays, 

*  And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  agaui. 

*  So,  let  her  rest ;  And,  madam,  list  to  me  : 

*  For  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this. 

*  Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 

*  Yet  must  we  join  with  him,  and  with  the  lords, 

*  Till  we  have  brought  Duke  Humphrey  in  disgrace. 

*  As  for  the  duke  of  York,  this  late  complaint' 

*  Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit : 

*  So,  one  by  one,  we'll  weed  them  all  at  last, 

*  And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 

Enter  King  Henrt,  York,  and  Somerset,  con- 
versing tvith  him;  DtJKE  and  Duchess  of  Glos- 
TEK,   Cardinal   Beaufort,    Bitckinoham, 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 
jr.  Hen.  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care   not 
which ; 
Or  Somerset,  or  York,  all's  one  to- me. 
-     ForJfe.   If  York   have  ill    demean'd    himself  in 

France, 
Then  let  him  be  denay'd*  the  regentship. 

Som.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place, 
Lot  York  be  regent,  I  will  yield  to  him. 
♦     fVar.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea,  or  no. 
Dispute  not  that :  York  is  the  worthier. 

Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  speak. 
War.  The  cardinal's  not  my  better  in  the  field. 
£uck.  All  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters,  War- 
wick. 
IVar.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

*  Sai.    Peace,   son ; — and    show   some   reason, 

Buckingham, 
■*  Why  Somerset  should  be  preferr'd  in  this. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Because  the  king,  forsooth,  will  have 

it  so. 
'  Glo.  Madam,  the  king  j^  old  enough  himself 


1  The  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  which  Heru-y 
surrendered  to  Reijnier  on  his  marriage  with  Margaret. 

2  In  the  original  play : — 

'  I  have  set  lime.twigs  that  will  entangle  them.' 

3  i.  e.  the  complaint  of  Peter  the  armourer's  man 
•gainst  his  master,  for  sa>ing  that  York  was  the  risht- 
(ill  king 


'  To  give    his  censure : '  these  are  no  women's 
matters. 
Q.  Mar.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs  your 
grace 

*  To  be  protector  of  his  excellence  ? 

'  Glo.  Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm  ; 
'  And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resign  my  place. 

S'uff'.  Resign  it  then,  and  leave  thine  insolence. 
'  Since  thou  wert  king  (as  who  is  king,  but  thou  ?) 
'  The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck : 

*  The  Dauphin  hath  prevail'd  beyond  the  seas 

*  And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 

*  Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 

*  Car.    The    commons   hast   thou    rack'd ;  the 

clergy's  bags 

*  Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

*  Som.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy^wife? 

attire, 

*  Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury. 

*  Buck.  Thy  cruelty  in  execution, 

*  Upon  offenders,  hath  exceeded  law, 

*  And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Thy   sale  of  offices,   and   towns  in 

France, — 

*  If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great,— 

*  Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head. 

[Exit  Gloster.     The  Queen  drops  her  Fan, 
'  Give  me  my  fan  :  What,  minion  !  can  you  not  ? 
[Gives  the  Duchess  a  box  on  the  ear. 

*  I  cry  you  mercy,  madam  ;   Was  it  you  ? 

'  Duch.  Was't  I  ?  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  French- 
woman : 
'  Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face." 
K.  Hen.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet ;  'twas  against  her 

will. 
'  Duck.  Against  her  will !  Good  king,  look  to't 
in  time ; 
'  She'll  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby : 
'*'  Though   in    this   place    most  master   wear   no 

breeches. 
She  shall  not  strike  dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd. 

[Exit  Duchess. 

*  Buck.  Lord  cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 

*  And  listen  after  Humphrey,  how  he  proceeds : 

*  She's  tickled  now  ;  her  fume  needs  no  spurs, 

*  She'll  gallop  fast  enough  to  her  destruction. 

[Exit  Buckingham, 
Re-enter  Gloster. 

*  GU).  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-blown, 

*  With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 

*  I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs. 

*  As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections, 

*  Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law  : 

*  But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul, 

*  As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country  ! 

*  But,  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand : 

*  I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest  man, 

*  To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  Frauice. 

*  Svff.  Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 
'  To  show  some  reason,  of  no  little  force, 

'  That  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man. 

*  York.  I'll  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  unmeet. 
'  First,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride  : 

*  Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place, 

*  My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here, 

*  Without  discharge,  money,  or  furniture, 

*  Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands. 

*  Last  time,  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will, 

*  Till  Paris  was  besieg'd,  faniish'd,  and  lost, 

*  War.  That  I  can  witness  ;  and  a  fouler  fact 

*  Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 
Suff.  Peace,  headstrong  Warwick ! 

War.  Image   of  pride,  why  should   I   hold  my 
peace? 


4  Denay  is  frequently  used  instead  of  deny  among 
the  old  writers. 

5  Censure  here  means  BimpXy  judgment  or  opirifon , 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  by  all  the  writers  of  the 
time. 

6  This  appetjs  tn  have  been  •  popular  phrase  fhr 
the  handa  or  t«n  finf  arS. 
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SECOND  PART  OF 


Act  I. 


£nter  Servants  of  Suffolk,  bringing  in  Horner 
and  Peter. 

Suff'.  Because  here  is  a  man  accus'd  of  treason: 
Pray  God,  the  duke  of  York  excuse  himself! 

*'York.  Doth  any  one  accuse  York  for  a  traitor  ? 

•  JT.  Hen.  What  mean'st  thou,  Suffolk  '/  tell  me  : 

What  are  these  ? 
'  Suff\  Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  theman 
■    That  doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason  : 
His  words  were  these  ; — that  Richard,  duke  of 
York, 
'  Was  rightful  heir  nnto  the  English  crown ; 
'   And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper. 

•  IT.  Hen.  Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words  ? 
Hor.  An't  shall  please  your  majesty,  I  never  said 

nor  thought  any  such  matter :  God  is  my  witness, 
I  ant  falsely  accused  by  the  villain. 

'  Pet.  By  these  ten  bones,'  my  lords,  [holding  up 
'  his  hands.}  he  did  speak  them  to  me  in  the  garret 
'  one  night,  as  we  were  scouring  my  lord  of  York's 
'  armour. 

'  York.  Base  dunghill  villain,  and  mechanical, 

*  Pit  haEve  thy  head  for  this  thy  trailor^s  specth  ; 
'  I  do  beseech  your  royal  majesty, 

'  Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

Hor.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  spake  the 
words.  My  accuser  is  my  prentice  ;  and  when  I 
did  correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other  day,  he  did 
vow  upon  his  knees  he  would  be  even  with  me  :  I 
have  good  witness  of  this  ;  therefoi  e,  I  beseech 
yonr  majesty,  do  not  cast  away  an  honest  man  for 
a  villain's  accusation. 

JB^.  Hen.  Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  fn  law  ? 

•  Gt(f.  This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge. 
*"  Let  Somerset  be  regent  o'er  the  French, 

'  Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspicion  ; 

*  And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them 

*  For  single  combat  in  convenient  place  ; 

*  For  henath  witness  of  his  servant's  malice  : 

*■  This  is  the  law,  and  this  Duke  Humphrey's  doom. 

K.  Hen.  Then  be  it  so.     My  lord  of  Somerset, 
We  make  your  grace  lord  regent  o'er  the  French.* 

Som.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 

Hor.  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 

Pet.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight ;  *  for  God's 

*  sake,  pity  my  case  !    the  spite  of  man  prevaileth 

*  against  me.     O,  Lord  have  mercy  upoiv  me  I  I 

*  shall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow  :  O  Lord,  my 

*  heart! 


Glo.  Sirrah,  or  you  rmist  fight,  or  else  be  hang'd. 

'  IT.  Hen.  Away  with  them  to  prison:  and  the  day 
'  Of  combat  shall  be  the  last  of  the  next  month. — 
'I'  Come,  Somerset,  we'll  see  thee  sent  away. 

[JExeitnt. 
SCENE  IV.     The  same.     T/ie  Duke  o/ Gloster's 

Garden,     Enter  Marqery  Jourdain,  Hume, 

Southwell,  and  Bolinobroke. 

*  Hume.  Come,  my  masters  ;  the  duchess,  I  tell 

*  you,  expects  performance  of  your  promises. 

*  Soling.  Master  Hume,  we  are  therefore  pro- 

*  vided  :  Will  her  ladyship  behold  and  hear  our 

*  exorcisms  ?' 

*  Hume.  Ay  ;  What  else  ?  fear  you  not  her  cou- 

*  rage. 


1  We  have  just  heard  a  duchess  threaten  to  set  her 
ten  commandm.ents  in  the  face  of  a  queen.  We  have 
here  again  a  similar  vulgar  expression.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  ancient  popular  adjuration,  and  may  be  found  in 
many  old  dramatic  pieces. 

3  Theobald  inserted  these  two  lines  from  the  old  play, 
because  without  them  the  kin?  has  not  declared  his  as- 
sent to  Gloster's  opinion :  and  the  duke  of  Somerset  is 
made  to  thank  him  for  his  regency  before  the  king  has 
deputed  him  to  it.  Malone  supposes  that  Shakspeare 
thought  Henry's  consent  to  Humphrey's  doom  might  be 
expressed  by  a  nod  ;  and  therefore  omits  tlie  lines. 

3  By  exorcise  Shakspeare  invariably  means  to  raise 
spirits,  and  not  to  lay  them.  Vide  note  on  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  Act  v.  So.  S. 

4  Matter  or  business. 

6  The  old  quarto  reads  '  the  silence  of  the  night.' 
The  variation  of  the  copies  is  worth  notice : — 

'  Dark  night,  dr^ad  night,  tb«  tiience  of  tb«  night, 


*  Doling,  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  wo- 

*  man  of  an  invincible  spirit :    But  it  shall  be  con- 

*  venient,  master  Hume,  that  you  be  by  her  aloft, 

*  while  we  be  busy  below  ;  and  so,  I  pray  you,  go 

*  in  God's  name,  and  leave  us.  [Exit  Hume.} 
'  Mother  Jourdain,  be  you  prostrate,  and  grovel  on 
the  earth  ; — *  John  Southwell,  read  you  ;  and  let 

*  us  to  our  work. 

Enter  Duchess,  (Aove. 

*  Duch.  Well  said,  my  masters  ;    and  welcome 

*  all.     To  this  geer;*  the  sooner  the  better.  - 

*  Soling.  Patience,   good    lady  j    wizards   know 

their  times  : 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent'  of  the  night. 
'  The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire 
'  The  time  when  screechowls  cry,  and  ban-dogs* 

howl, 
'  And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  np  their  graves, 
'  That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 

*  Madam,  sit  yon,  and  fear  not ;  whom  we  raise, 
'  We  will  make  fast  within  a  hallow'd  verge. 

[Here  they  perform  the  Ceremonies  appertaining, 
and  make  the  Circle;  Bolingbroke,  or 
Southwell,  reads,  Conjuro  te,  &c.  It 
thunders  and  lightens  terribly  ;  then  the  Spirit 
riseth. 

*  Spir.  _Adsum. 

*  M.  Jourd.  Asmath, 

*  By  the  eternal  God,  whose  name  and  power 

*  Thou  tremblest  at,  answer  that  I  shall  ask  : 

*  For,  till  thou  speak,  thou  shalt  not  pass  from  nence. 

*  Spir.  Ask  what  thou  wilt : — That  I  had  said 

and  done  T 
Boling.  First,  of  the  king.     What  shall  of  him 
become?  [Reading  out  of  a  paper. 

Spir.  The  dnke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  de 
pose ; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[As  the  Spirit  speaks  Southwell  rcrfte*  tAi 
answer 
Boling.  WTiatfate  awaits  the  duke  of  Stiffblk  ? 
Spir.  By  "water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 
Boling.  What  shall  befall  the  duke  of  Somerset  ? 
Spir.  Let  him  shim  castles  ; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 
'  Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure. 
Boling.  Descend  to  darkness,  and  the  burning 
lake- 
'  False  fiend,  avoid! 

[  Thunder  and  Lightning.     Spirit  descends. 
Enter  York  and  Buckingham,  hastily, with  their 
Guards,  and  others. 
'  York.  Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors,^  and  chcir 
trash. 
'  Beldame,- 1  think,  we  watch'd  you  at  an  inch. — 
'  What,  madam,  are  you  there  ?  the  king  and  com- 
monweal 
'  Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains  ; 
'  My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not, 

*  See  you  well  guerdon'd°  for  these  good  deserts. 

*  Ihich.  Not  naif  so  bad  as  tliine  to  England's 

king, 
'*'  Injurious  duke  ;  that  threat'st  where  is  no  cause. 


Wherein  the  furies  mask  in  hellish  troops, 
Send  up,  I  charge  you,  from  Cocytus'  lake 
The  spirit  of  Ascalon  to  come  to  me, 
To  pierce  the  bowels  of  this  centric  earth. 
And  hither  come  in  twinkling  of  an  eye ! 
Ascalon,  ascend,  ascend  ! — 
Warburton,  in  a  learned  but  erroi\eous  note,  wished  M 
prove  that  an  inte.rlunar  night  was  meant.     Sleevcns 
has  justly  observed  that  silent  is  here  used  by  the  pod 
as  a  substantive. 

6  Ban-dog,  or  band-dog,  any  great  fierce  dog  which 
required  to  be  tied  or  chained  up.  '  Canis  motossus, 
a  mastive,  bcare-dog,  or  bull-dog.'  It  is  sometimes 
called  in  the  dictionaries  ranis  catcnan'us. 

7  It  was  anciently  believed  that  spirit*  who  were 
raised  by  incantations,  remained  above  ground,  and  an- 
swered questions  with  rehictance.  Sec  both  Lucan  and 
SiatKis. 

8  Rewarded. 
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*  Buck.  True,  madam,  none  at  none.    What  call  I 

you  this?  [Showing  her  the  papers. 

*  Away  with  them  ;  let  them  be  clapp'd  up  close, 

*  And  kept  asunder  : — You,  madam,  shall  with  us  : 

*  Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. — 

[Exit  Duchess ^om  above. 

*  We'll  see  your  trinkets  here  all  forth-coming ; 
t  All.— Away  ! 

[Exeunt  Guards,  with  South.  Boling.  ^c. 

*  York.  Lord  Buckingham,  methinks,  you  watch'd 

her  well : 

*  A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon ! 
Now,  pray,  ray  lord,  let's  see  the  devil's  writ. 
What  have  we  here  ?  [Reads. 
The  duke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  depose; 

But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

*  Why,  this  is  just, 

*  Aio  te,  jEacida,  Romanoa  uncere  posse. 
Well,  to  the  rest : 

Tell  me,  what  fate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ? 
By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. — 
What  shall  betide  the  duke  of  Somerset  1 
Ijet  him  shun  castles  ; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains, 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 

*  Come,  come,  my  lords  ; 

*  These  oracles  are  hardily  attained, 

*  And  hardly  understood. 

<  The  king  is  now  in  progress  toward  Saint  Albans, 

*  With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady : 

*  Thither  go  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can  carry 

them  ; 
'  A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector. 

*  Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my  lord 

of  York, 

*  To  bo  the  post,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

'  York.  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lord. — Who's 
'  within  there,  ho  ! 

EtUbt  a  Servant. 
*.  Invite  ray  lords  of  Salisbury,  and  Warwick, 

*  To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — Away ! 

]  Exeunt. 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.  Saint  Albans.  Enter  King  Henry, 
QcEEN  Margaret,  Gloster,  Cardinal,  and 
Suffolk,  with  Falconers  hollaing, 

,  '  Q.  Mar.  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the 
brook,' 

*  I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day : 

*  Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high ; 
And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  haxi  not  gone  out.^ 

'  IT.  Hen.  But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your  fal- 
con made, 

*  And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest ! — 

*  To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works ! 

*  Yea,  man  and  birds,  are  fain'  of  climbing  high. 
Su^.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty. 

My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well ; 
They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft, 

*  And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 
•  Glo.  My  lord,  'tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 

*  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

1  The  falconer's  term  for  hawking  at  water-fowl. 

3  Johnson  was  informed  that  the  meaning  here  is, 
'  llje  wind  being  high,  it  was  ten  to  one  that  the  old  hawk 
had  flown  quite  away  ;  a  trick  which  hawks  often  play 
their  masters  in  windy  weather.'  But  surely,  not  go- 
ing out  cannot  signify  not  comitig  home.  Dr.  Percy's 
Interpretation  is  entirely  opposed  to  this  :  he  explains  it, 
— '  The  wind  was  so  high  it  was  ten  to  one  that  old  Joan 
would  not  have  taken  herfiight  at  the  game.''  Stecvens 
Bays,  '  The  ancieiK  books  of  liawking  do  not  enable  him 
10  decide  on  the  merits  of  such  discordant  explanations.' 
I  think,  if  he  had  looked  into  Latham's  Falconry,  he 
would  have  found  that  Dr.  Percy's  is  the  right  explana- 
tion. '  When  you  shall  come  afterward  to  fly  her  she 
must  be  altogether  guided  and  governed  by  her  sto- 
macke  ;  yea,  she  will  be  kept  and  also  lost  by  the  same : 
for  let  her  faile  of  that  never  so  little,  and  every  puff  of 
Wind  will  blow  her  away  from  you  ;  nay,  if  theie  be  no 


'  Car.  I  thought  as  much ;   he'd  be  above  th 

clouds. 
'  Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal ;  How  think  you  by 

that? 
Were  it  not  good,  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven? 
*  K.  Hen.  The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy  ! 
'  Car.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth  ;   thine  eyes  ana 
thoughts 
'  Beat  on  a  crown,*   the  treasure  of  thy  heart ; 
Pernicious  protector,  dangerous  peer, 
That  smooth'st  it  so  with  king  and  commonweal ! 
'   Glo.  What,  cardinal,  is  your  priesthood  grown 
peremptory  ? 

*  Tantcene  animis  caelestibus  ircB  ? 

'  Churchmen  so  hot  ?  good  uncle,  hide  such  malice ; 
'  With  such  holiness  can  you  do  it  ? 

'  Suff.  No  malice,  sir ;  no  more  than  well  be* 
comes 
'  So  good  a  quarrel,  and  so  bad  a  peer. 

Glo.  As  who,  my  lord  ? 

Suff".  Why,  as  you,  my  lord ; 

An't  like  your  lordly  lord  protectorship. 

Glo.  Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  thine  inso- 
lence. 

Q.  Mar.  And  thy  ambition,  Glosfef. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  peace 

Good  queen  ;  and  whet  not  on  these  furious  peers, 
For  blessed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth.' 

Car.  Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make, 
Against  this  proud  protector,  with  my  sword ! 

Glo.  'Faith,  holy  uncle,  'would  'twere  come  to 
that !  [Aside  to  the  Cardinal. 

'  Car,  Marry,  when  thou  dar'st.  [Aside. 

'  OU),  Make  up  no  factious  numbers  for  the  mat- 
ter, 
'  In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse.      [Aside, 

'  Car.  Ay,  where   thou  dar'st  not  peep:  an  if 
thou  dar'st, 
'  This  evening,  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove.  [Aside, 

'  K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lords  ? 

'   Car.  Beheve  me,  cousin  Gloster, 

'  Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly, 

*  We   had  had  more  sport. — Come  with  thy  two- 

hand-sword.*  [Aside  to  Gl.0. 

Glo  True,  uncle. 

Car.  Are  you  advis'd  ? — the  east  side  of  the  grove  ? 
Glo.  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you.  [Aside. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Gloster  ? 

•  Glo.  Talking  of  hawking;    nothing  else,  my 

lord.— 
Now,  by  God's  mother,  priest,  I'll  shave  your  crown 

for  this, 

*  Or  all  mv  fence''  shall  fail.  [Aside. 
*Car.  Mediceteipsum  ;                            \    \ Aside 

*  Protector,  see  to't  well,  protect  yourself.  J    •■ 

ir.  Hen.  The  winds  grow  high ;  so  do  your  sto- 
machs, lords. 

*  How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart ! 

*  When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ? 

*  I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

Enter  an  Inhabitant  of  Saint  Albans,  crying 

A  Miracle  !° 
Glo.  What  means  this  noise  ? 
Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  7 


tci'jjd  stirring,  yet  she  will  wheele  and  sinke  away 
from  him  and  from  his  voice,  that  all  the  time  before 
had  lured  and  u-ained  her  up.'  Booke  i.  p.  60,  Ed.  1633. 

3  i.  e.  fond  or  glad, 

4  i.  e.  thy  mind  is  working  on  a  crown. 

5  Vide  St.  Matthew,  v.  9. 

6  The  '  two- hand-sword'  was  sometimes  called  the 
lon^  sword,  and  in  common  use  before  the  introduction 
of  the  rapier.  Justice  Shallow,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  boasts  of  the  exploits  he  had  performed  in  his 
youth  with  this  instrument.  In  the  original  play  the 
Cardinal  desires  Gloster  to  bring  his  sword  and  buckler 

7  Fence  is  the  art  of  defence. 

8  This  scene  is  founded  on  a  story  which  Sir  Thomas 
More  has  related,  and  which  he  says  was  communica- 
ted to  him  by  his  father.  The  impostor's  name  is  not 
mentioned ;  but  he  was  detected  by  Humphrey  Duke  of 
Gloster,  and  in  the  manner  here  represented.  See 
More's  Works,  p.  134,  Edit.  1557. 
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SECOND  PART  OF 


An  IL 


Jnhab.  A  miracle !  a  miracle ! 

Sti^.  Come  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  what  miracle. 

Jnhab,  Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Alban's 
shrine, 
Witltin  this  half  hour,  hath  receiv'd  his  sight  j 
A  man,  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  beibre, 

*  JSf.  Hen.  Now,  God  be  prais'd !  that  to  believing 

souls 
Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Albans,  and  hit  Breth- 
ren ;  xmd  SiMPCox,  borne  between  two  Persons  in 
a  Chedr  ;  hi»  Wife,  and  a  great  Multitude,  following. 

*  Car.  Here  come  the  townsmen  on  procession, 

*  To  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 

*  K.  Hen.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly  vale, 
'''Although  by  his  sight  his  sin  be  nuiliiplied. 

*  Glo.  Stand  by,  my  masters,  bring  hun  near  the 

*  His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 

*  K.  Hen.  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circum- 

stance. 

♦  That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 

What,  hast  tliou  been  long  blind,  and  now  reslor'd? 
Simp.  Bom  blind,  an't  please  your  grace. 
IVtfe.  Ay,  uidecd,  was  he. 
Suff.  What  woman  is  this  ? 
iVife.  Uis  wife,  an't  like  your  worship. 
Glo,  Had'st  thou  been  his  mother,  thou  could'st 

have  belter  told. 
K.  Hen.  Where  wen  thou  bom  7 
Simp.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an't  like  your 

grace. 
'  K.  Hen.  Poor  soul !  God's  goodness  hath  been 

great  to  thee : 
'  Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallow'd  pass, 

*  But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou  here 

by  chance, 

♦  Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine  ? 

'  Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion  ;  being  call'd 
'  A  himdred  times,  and  oflncr,  in  my  sleep 
'  By  good  Saint  Alban  ;  who  said, — Simpcoa,  come  ; 

•  Come,  qffer  at  my  thine,  and  I  will  help  thee. 

*  Wife.  Most  true,  forsooth  ;  and  many  time  and 

oft 

*  Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 

Cor.  What,  art  thou  lame  7 

Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me  ! 

Suff.  How  cam'st  thou  so  ? 

Simp,  A  fall  of  a  tree. 

IVife.  A  plum-tree,  master. 

OUt.  How  long  hast  tliou  been  blind  7 

Simp    O,  bom  so,  master. 

CMo.  What,  and  would'st  climb  a  tree  7 

Sinm.  Bui  that  in  all  mv  life,  when  I  was  a  youth. 

*  Wife.  Too  true  ;  and  bought  his  climbing  very 

dear. 

*  Olo.    'Mass,    thou   lov'dst   plums    well,    that 

would'st  venture  so. 

*  Simp.  Alas,  good  roaster,  my  wife  desired  some 

damsons. 
And  made  me  dimb,  with  danger  of  my  life. 

*  Glo.  A  subtle  knave  1  but  yet  it  sliall  not  servo, — 

•  Let  me  see  thine  eyes  :— wipk  now  ; — now  open 

them: — 
'  In  my  opinion  yet  thou  sec'st  not  well. 

'  iSimp.  Yes,  master,  clear  as  day  ;  I  thank  God, 

and  Saint  Alban. 
Gh.  Say'st  thou  me  so?    What  colour  is  this 

cloak  of! 
Simp.  Red,  master  :  red  as  blood. 
Glo.  Why,  that's  well  said :    What  colour  is  my 

sown  of? 
Simp.  Black,  forsooth  ;  coaUblack,  as  jet. 
K.  Hen.  Why  then,  thou  know'st  what  colour  jet 

is  of? 
Suff".  And  yetj  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see. 
Glo.  But  cIoaKs,  and  gowns,  before  this  day,  a 

many. 

*  Wife.  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  lifr. 


1  A  tort  it  a  company. 


Glo.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  wnat's  my  nane  7 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  know  not. 

Glo.  What's  his  name  7 

Simp.  I  know  not. 

Glo.  Nor  his? 

Simp.  No,  indeed,  master. 

Glo.  What's  thine  own  name  7 

Simp.  Saunder  Simpcoz,  an  if  h  pl«ase  yai% 
master. 

Glo.  Then,  Saunder,  sit  thou  there,  the  lyingMt 
knave 
In  Christendom.     If  thon  hadst  been  bora  blind. 
Thou  might'st  as  well  have  known  our  names,  as 

thus 
To  name  the  several  colours  we  do  wear. 
Sight  may  distinguish  of  colours :  but  suddenly 

To  nominate  them  all,  's  impossible. 

My  lords,  Saut  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle  ; 
Afid  would  ye  not  think  that  cunning  to  be  great. 
That  could  restore  this  cripple  to  his  legs  7 

Simp.  O,  master,  that  you  could  ! 

Glo.  My  masters  of  Saint  Albans,  have  you  not 
beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  oalled  whips? 

May.  \  es,  my  lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

Glo.  Then  send  for  one  presently. 

May.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight. 
[Exit  an  Attendant. 

Glo.  Now  fetch  me  a  stool  hither  by  and  by. 
[A  Stool  brought  out.]  Now,  sirrah,  u  you  mean  to 
save  yourself  from  whipping,  leap  me  over  this  stool, 
and  runaway. 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand  alone : 
Tou  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  ike  Beadle. 

Glo.  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  you  find  your  legs. 
Sirrah  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over  that  same 
stool. 

Bead.  I  will,  mv  lord. — Come  on,  sirrah :  off  with 
your  doublet  quickly. 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  what  shall  I  do  7  I  am  not 
able  to  stand. 

[After  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  once,  he  leapt 
over  tlCe  Stool,  and  runtiaaay  ;  andthe  Peo- 
ple follow,  and  cry,  A  miracle ! 

*  K.  Hen.  O  God,  seest  thou  this,  and  bear'st 

so  long  7 

*  Q.  Mar.  It  made  me  laugh,  to  see  the  villain  run. 

*  Gin.  Follow  the  knave  ;  and  take  this  drab  away. 

*  fVife.  Alas,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 

Glo.  Let  them  be  whipped  through  every  market 
town,  till  they  come  to  Berwick,  whence  they  came. 

i Exeunt  Mayor,  Beadle,  Wife,  ^ 
[umphrey  has  done  a  miracle  to-day. 
'  SuJI'.  True  ;  marie  the  lame  to  leap,  and  fly  awav. 
'  Glo.  But  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  t ; 
'  Tou  made,  ra  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

Enter  Buckii«oha.m. 

'  JT.  Hen.  What  tidiags  with  our  cousin  Buck- 
ingham ? 

'  Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold. 
'  A  sort'  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly*  bent,— ■ 
'  Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy, 
'  Of  Lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife, 
'  The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout, — 

*  Have  praciis'd  dangerously  against  your  state, 
'  Dealing  with  witches,  and  with  conjurers  ; 

*  Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact ; 

'  Raising  up  wicked  sitirits  from  under  ground, 
'  Demanding  of  King  Henry's  life  and  death, 
'  And  other  of  your  highness'  pri%-y  council, 
'  As  more  at  large  your  grace  shaU  understand. 

'  Cor.  And  so,  my  lord  protector,  by  this  meaiis 
'  Tour  lady  is  forthcoming*  yet  at  Loadoa. 
'  This  news,  I  think,  hath  tura'd  your  weapon's 

edge : 
'  'Tis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 

[Atidtto  Glostba. 


9  L  e.  wtekedly,  knarlih^. 
8  L  «.  yotir  lady  h  tn  cwody. 
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*  Olo.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afflict  my 

heart ! 

*  Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquish'd  all  my  powers : 

*  And,  vanquish'd  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 

*  Or  to  the  meanest  groom. 

*  ^.  HeTi.  O  God,  what  mischiefs  work  the  wicked 

ones ; 

*  Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby  ! 

*  Q.  Mar.  Gloster,  see  here  the  tainture  of  thy 

nest ; 

*  And,  look  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best. 

'  Glo.  Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  do  appeal, 

*  How  I  have  lov'd  my  king,  and  commonweal : 

*  And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  standi ; 
'  Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard : 

'  Noble  she  is  ;  but  if  she  have  forgot 

'  Honour,  and  virtue,  and  eonvers'd  with  such 

'  As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 

'  I  banish  her  my  bed,  and  company  ; 

'  And  give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law  and  shame, 

*  That  hath  dishonour'd  Gloster's  honest  name. 

'  A".  Hen.  Well,  for  this  night,  we  will  repose  us 

here: 
'  To-morrow,  toward  London,  back  again, 
'  To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly, 
'  And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers  ; 
'  And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales, 
'  Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause 

prevails.  [Flourish.    Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL  London.  77if  Duke  o/ York's  Gar- 
den. Enter  York,  Sax-isbury,  and  Warwick. 
'  York.  NoWj  my  good  lords  of  Salisbury  and 
Warwick, 

'  Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave 

'  In  this  close  walk,  to  satisfy  myself, 

*  In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title, 

'  Which  is  infallible  to  England's  crown. 

*  SaL  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full. 

War.  Sweet  York,  begin  ;   and  if  thy  claim  be 
good. 
The  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

York.  Then  thus:— 
'  Edward  the  Third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons : 
'  The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  prince  of 

Wales ; 
'  The  second,  William  of  Hatfield  ;   and  the  third, 

*  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  ;  next  to  whom, 

*  Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  ; 

'  The  fifth,  was  Edmond  Lansley,  duke  of  York ; 
'  The  sixth,  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of 

Gloster  ; 
'  William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh,  and  last. 
'  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  his,  father  ; 
'  And  lefl  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son, 

*  Who,  afler  Edward  the  Third's  death,  reign'd  as 

king  ; 
Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
'  The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
'  Crown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
<  Seiz'd  on  the  reahn ;  depos'd  the  rightful  king ; 


1  In  the  original  play  the  words  are,  '  as  you  both 
know.'  The  phraseolo^  of  th6  text  is  peculiar  to  Shak- 
speare. 

2  In  Act  ii.  So.  5,  of  the  last  play,  York,  to  whom  this 
is  spoken,  is  present  at  the  death  of  Edmund  Mortimer 
in  prison ;  and  the  reader  will  recollect  him  to  have  been 
married  to  Owen  Glendower's  daughter  in  the  First  Part 
of  King  Henry  IV. 

3  Some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  historians  and  the 
drama  concerning  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 
are  noticed  in  a  note  to  the  former  play  ;  where  he  is 
introduced  an  aged  and  gray-haired  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  and  represented  as  having  been  confined  '  since 
Harry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign.'  Yet  here  we 
are  told  he  was  kept  in  captivity  by  Owen  Glendower 
till  he  died.  The  fact  is,  that  Hall  having  said  Owen 
Glendower  kept  bis  son-in-law.  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthvin, 
in  captivity  till  he  died,  and  this  Lord  March  havijig 
been  said  by  some  historians  to  have  married  Owen's 
daughter,  the  author  of  this  play  has  confounded  them 
with  each  other.  This  Edmund  being  only  six  years  of 
age  at  the  death  of  his  father,  in  139S,  he  was  delivered 
by  Kin£  Menry  IV.  in  ward  to  his  son  Henry  prince  of 


'  Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  she 

came, 
'  And  him  to  Pomfret ;  where,  as  you  all  know, 
'  Harmless  Richard  was  murder'd  traitorously. 

*  IVar.  Father,  the  <luke  hath  told  the  truth ; 

*  Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 

*  York.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not 

by  right ; 

*  For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir  being  dead, 

*  The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign'd. 

*  Scd.  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without  an 

heir. 

*  York.  The  third  son,  duke  of  Clarence  (from 

whose  line 

*  I  claim  the  crown,)  had  issue — Philippe,  a  daugh- 

ter, 

*  Who  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 

*  Edmund  had  issue — Roger,  earl  of  March  : 

*  Roger  had  issue — Edmund,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

'  Sal.  This  Edmund,^  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke, 

*  As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown  ; 

'  And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 
'  Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died.^ 

*  But,  to  the  rest. 

*  York.  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 
'  My  mother  being  heir  unto  the  crown, 

'  Married  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge  ;  who  was  son 
'  To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  Third's  fifth 

son. 
'  By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom  :  she  was  heir 
'  To  Roger,  earl  of  M"arch  ;  who  was  the  son 
'  Qjf  Edmund  Mortimer ;  who  married  Philippe, 
'  Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  : 
'  So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
'  Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

'  JVar.  What  plain  proceedings  are  more  plain 

than  this  ? 
'  Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
'  The  fourth  son  ;  York  claims  it  from  the  third. 
'  Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign : 
'  If  fails  not  yet ;  but  flourishes  in  tliee, 
'  And  in  thv  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. — 
'  Then,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  both  together ; 
'  And,  in  this  private  plot,"  be  we  the  first, 
'  That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
'  With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 
Both.  Long  live  our  sovere-.gn  Richard,  England's 

king! 
'  York.  We  thank  you,  lords.    But  I  am  not  your 

king 
'  Till  I  be  crown'd  ;  and  that  my  sword  be  stain'd 
'  With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

*  And  that's  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd ; 

*  But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy. 

*  Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  these  dangerous  days,  ' 

*  Wink  at  the  duke  of  SuflTolk's  insolence,  ' 

*  At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition,   ' 

*  At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 

*  Till  they  have  snar'd  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 

*  That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  : 


Wales,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  reign,  being  a  mi- 
nor, and  related  to  the  family  on  the  throne,  he  was 
under  the  particular  care  of  the  king.  At  the  age  of  ten 
years,  in  1402,  he  headed  a  body  of  Herefordshire  men 
against  Owen  Glendower,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by 
him.  The  Percies,  in  the  manifesto  they  published  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  speak  of  him  as  right- 
ful heir  to  the  crown,  whom  Owen  had  confined,  and 
whom,  finding  for  political  reasons  that  the  king  would 
not  ransom  him,  they  at  their  own  charges  had  ransomed. 
If  he  was  at  the  baule  of  Shrewsbury,  he  was  probably 
brought  there  against  his  will,  to  grace  their  cause, 
and  was  under  the  care  of  the  king  soon  after.  Great 
trust  was  reposed  in  this  earl  of  March  during  the  whole 
reign  of  King  Henry  V.  In  the  sixth  year  of  that  king 
he  was  at  the  siege  of  Fresnes,  with  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury ;  and  soon  afterwards  with  the  king  himself  at  the 
siege  of  Melun.  In  the  same  year  he  was  made  lieute- 
nant of  Normandy  ;  was  at  Melun  with  Henry  to  treat 
of  his  marriage  with  Catharine  ;  and  accompanied  that 
queen  when  she  returned  from  France  with  the  corpse  of 
her  husband,  in  142-2,  and  died  two  years  afterwards  at 
his  castle  of  Trim,  in  Ireland. 
i  Sequestered  spot. 


SECOND  >AliT  OP 


ActIT. 


*  'Tis  that  thcjr  seek  :  and  they,  in  seeking  that, 

*  Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 

*  Sal.  My  lord,  bresik  we  off ;  we  know  your 

mind  at  full. 

*  War.  My  heart  assures  me,  that  the  earl  of 

Warwick 
'  Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  king. 

*  York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myself, — 

'  Richard  shall   live  to  make  the  earl  of  Warwick 
'  The  greatest  man  in  England,  but  the  kins. 

[Ea:eunt. 
SCENE  III.  The  same.  A  Hall  of  Justice. 
Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  Kiya  Henrf,  Queen 
Margaret,  Gloster,  York,  Suffolk,  and 
Salisbury  ;  the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Mar- 
gery JouRDAiK,  Southwell,  Hume,  and 
BoLiiTOBROKE,  under  guard. 

*  K.  Hen.  Stand  forth,  dame  Eleanor  Cobham, 

Gloster's  wife : 
'  In  sig[ht  of  God,  and  us,  your  (ruilt  is  great ; 

*  Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  suis 

'  Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudg'd  to  death.^ 
'*'  You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  back  again  ; 

[To  JOURD.  4-c. 

*  From  thence,  unto  the  place  of  execution : 

*  The  witch  in  Smithficld  shall  be  burn'd  to  ashes, 

*  And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gallows. — 

*  You,  madam,  foi  you  are  more  nobly  born, 

*  Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  Hfe. 

'  Shall  after  three  days'  open  penance  done, 
'  Live  in  your  country  here,  in  banishment, 

*  With  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

'  Duch,  Welcome  is  banishment,  welcome  were 
my  death. 

*  Glo.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thou  seeet,  hath  judged 

thee  ; 

*  I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns.— 

[Exeunt  Hie  Duclicss,  and  the  other  pri- 
soners guarded. 

*  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 

*  Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 

'  Will  bring  thy  head  witli  sorrow  to  the  ground  ! 
'  I  beseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go; 

*  Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease.' 

*  K.  Hen,  Stay,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloster  :  ere 

tliou  go, 
'  Give  up  thy  staff ;  Henry  will  to  himself 
'  Protector  be :  and  God  shall  be  my  hope, 

*  My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet;' 

'  And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey  ;  no  less  belov'd, 

*  Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

*  Q.  Mar,  I  see  no  reason,  why  a  king  of  years 

*  Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. — 

'  God  and  King  Henry  govern  England's  helm : 
'  Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 

*  Gto.  My  staff? — here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  staff; 
'  As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign, 

'  As  e'er  thy  father  Honry  made  it  mine  j 

And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it^ 

As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it, 

'  Farewell,  good  king:  When  I  am  dead  and  gone. 

May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne  !      [Exit. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Mar- 

garet queen ; 

*  And  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster,  scarce  himself, 


1  i.  e.  sorrow  requires  solace,  and  age  requires  ease. 
a  The  image  is  probably  from  our  Liturgy  : — '  *3  lan- 
tern to  my  feet,  and  a  light  to  my  paths.' 

3  Raught  is  the  ancient  preterite  of  the  verb  reach. 
Shakspeare  uses  it  In  Antony  and  Cleoiiaira,  Act  iv.  So. 
9 : — 'The  hand  of  death  has  raught  him.' 

4  Her  In  this  line  relates  to pn'de,  and  not  to  Eleanor. 
'  The  pride  of  £l6aiior  dies  bol'orc  it  has  reached  ma- 
turity.' 

5  t.  e.  let  him  pass  out  of  your  thoughts.  Duke  Hum- 
phrey had  already  Ipft  the  stage. 

6  In  a  worse  plight. 

7  As,  according  to  the  old  law  of  dueH,  knights  were 
to  fight  with  the  lance  and  the  sword,  so  those  of  Infe- 
rior rank  fought  with  an  ebon  staff,  or  battoon,  to  the 
farther  end  of  which  was  fixed  a  bag  crammed  hard 
with  sand. 

0  Chtartieeo  appeals  to  have  b«en  a  kind  of  aweet 


*  That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim  ;  two  pulls  at  once,— 

*  His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  loppM  off.  ,  , 

*  This  staff  of  honour  raught,*  there  let  it  stam^ 

*  Where  it  best  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand.  ^ 

*  Suff.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  Kb 

sprays ; 

*  Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  youngest  days.* 

*  York.    Lords,   let    him    go.' — ^Please  it   your 

majesty, 
'  This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ;  ^ 

'  And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  deTeqdant, 
'  The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 
'  So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight.  ] 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ay,    good   my   lord ;    for    purposely       i 

therefore  ' 

*  Left  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 

'  K.  Hen.  O'  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all 
things  fit ; 
'  Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  rioht ! 

*  York.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested,*^ 

*  Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant,  ' 

*  The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords.  ' 

Enter,  on  one  side,  Horker,  and  Ids  neighbours, 
drinking  to  him  so  much  that  he  is  drunk  ;  and  he 
enters  bearing  his  st<\ff'with  a  sand'bag  fastened  to 
it  ;'  a  drum  before  him  ;  at  the  other  side,  Peter, 
with  a  drum  and  a  similar  *lf^;  accon^Ktnied  b}/ 
Prentices  drinking  to  him. 

1  Neigh.  Here,  neighbour  Horner,  I  drink  to  you 
in  a  cup  of  sack ;  And  fear  not,  neighbour,  you  snail 
do  well  enough. 

2  Neigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup  of 
chariiecc* 

3  Neigh.  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer, 
neiglibour :  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Hor.  Let  it  come,  i'taith,  and  I'll  pledge  you  all ; 
And  a  fig  for  Peter  ! 

1  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  tliee  ;  and  be  not 
aiVaid. 

2  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  feaj-  not  thy  mas- 
ter :   fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Peter.  I  tliank  you  all :   *  drink,  and  pray  for  mo, 

*  I  pray  you  ;  for,  I  think,  I  have   taken    my  last 

*  draucnf  in  tliis  world.** — Here,  Robin,  an  if  I  die, 
I  give  tliee  my  apron  ;  and.  Will,  thou  shall  have  my 
hammer  : — and  here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money  that 
I  have. — O  Lord,  bless  me,  I  pray  God  !  for  I  am 
never  able  to  deal  with  my  master,  he  hath  learnt 
so  much  fence  already. 

Sal.  Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to  blows. 
— Sirrah,  what's  thy  name  ? 

Peter.  Peter,  forsooth. 

Sal.  Peter  !  what  more  ? 

Peter.  Thump. 

Sal.  Tliump !  tlien  see  thou  thump  thy  master 
well. 

Hor.  Masters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were,  upon 
my  man's  instigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave,  and 
myself  an   honest    meui :    *  touching  the  duke  of 

*  York, — will  take  my  death,  I  never  meant  him 
anv  ill,  nor  the  king,  nor  the  queen  :   ♦  And,  thcre- 

*  fore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a  downright  blow, 
as  Be  vis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  AscaparU'" 

*  York.  Despatch  : — this  knave's  tongue  begins 

to  double." 


wine.  Warburton  Imagines  that  it  may  have  had  its 
name  from  charneca,  the  Spanish  name  for  a  ppecies  of 
turpentine  tree ;  but  Steevens  says  Charneca  is  the 
name  of  a  village  In  Portugal  where  this  wine  was 
made.    It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  old  writers. 

9  Gay  has  borrowed  this  Idea  in  his  What  d'ye  call 
it,  where  Peascod  snys  : — 

•  Stay,  let  me  pledge — His  my  last  earthly  I'Tiior.^ 
Peascotl's  subseqiient  bequest  is  likewise  copied  from 
Petpr's  divif'lon  of  his  moveables. 

10  Warl)unon  added  this  allusion  to  Ben's  and  ^sea- 
part  from  the  old  quarto.  The  story  of  this  knight  and 
giant  were  fiimiUar  to  our  ancesiors ;  their  elRgiea  are 
.still  preserved  on  the  gates  of  Southampton. 

11  This  la  (Vom  Hollnshed,  whose  narrative  Shak- 
spcare  has  deserted  in  making  the  armourer  confeee 
treason : — '  His  neighbours  gave  him  wine  and  strong 
drinko  in  eur.h  exrowive  sort,  that  he  wee  ihcrewiih 


i 


SCEWK  JV. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 


*  Sound  trumpets,  alar<im  to  the  combatants. 

[Alarum.     Tliey  Jighl,  and  Peter  striken 
down  his  Master. 
Hot.  Hold,   Peter,  hold!    I   confess, . I  confess 
treason.  [Dies. 

*  York.  Take  away  his  weapon  ; — Fellow, 

*  Thank  God,  and  the  good  wine  in  thy  master's 

way. 
'  Peter.  O  God]  have  I  overcome  mine  enemies 

*  in  this  presence  ?  O  Peter,  thou  hast  prevailed  in 
'  right? 

K.  Hen.  Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our 
sight  ;  .         .         .  ■ 

For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  his  guilt:' 
And  God,  injustice,  hath  reveal'd  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow, 
Which  be  had  thought  to  have  murder'd  wrong- 
fully.— 
Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy  reward.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.    The  same.    A  Street.    Enter  Glos- 
TER  and  Servants,  in  mourning  Cloaks. 

*  Glo.  Thus,  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day 

a  cloud  ; 

*  And,  after  summer,  evermore  succeeds 

*  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold  : 

*  So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet.* 
Sirs,  what's  o'clock? 

Serv.  Ten,  my  lord. 

'  Glo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me, 
'  To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punish'd  duchess  ; 
'  Uneath'  may  she  ^endure  the  flinty  streets, 
'  To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people,  gazing  on  th^  face, 
With  envious*  looks,  still  laughmg  at  thy  shame  ; 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels, 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 

*  But,  soft  •  I  think,  she  comes  ;  ana  I'll  prepare 

*  My  tear-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 
Enter  the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  in  a  white  sheet,  viith 

papers  pinned  upon  her  back,  her  feet  bare,  and  a 
taper  burning  in  her  hand :  Sir  John  Staulev, 
a  Sheriff,  and  Ofiicers. 
Serv.  So  please  your  grace,  we'll  take  her  from 

the  sheriff. 
'  Glo.  No,  stir  not,  for  your  lives  ;  let  her  pass  by. 
Duch.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  see  my  open  shame  ? 
Now  thou  dost  penance  too.    Look,  how  they  gaze  ! 

*  See,  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point, 

'  And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on  thee ! 
'  Ah,  Gloster,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks  ; 
'  And,  in  thy  closet  pent  up,  rue  my  shame. 
And  ban^  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell ;  forget  this  grief. 

Duch.  Ah,  Gloster,  teach  me  to  forget  myself: 
For,  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife, 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
'  Methinks,  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along. 
Mail'd  up  in  shame,*  with  papers  on  my  back  ; 

*  And  follow'd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 


distempered,  and  reeled  as  he  went,  and  so  was  slaine 
without  guilt.  As  for  the  false  servant,  he  lived  not 
long  unpunished  ;  for  being  convict  of  felonie  in  court 
of  assise,  he  was  judged  to  be  hanged,  and  so  was  at 
Tiburne.'    Fo.  626. 

1  The  real  name  of  the  combatants  were  John  Da- 
Teys  and  William  Catour.  The  names  of  the  sheriffs 
were  Godfrey  Bologne  and  Rot)ert  Home,  the  latter, 
which  occiu's  in  the  page  of  Fabian's  Chronicle,  may 
have  suggested  the  name  of  Horner.  The  precept  to 
the  sheriffs,  commanding  them  to  prepare  the  barriers 
in  Smithtield,  with  the  account  of  expenses  incurred,  is 
among  the  records  of  the  exchequer,  and  has  been 
printed  in  Mr.  Nichols's  Illustrationa  of  the  Manners 
and  Expenses  of  Amient  Times  in  England,  quarto, 
1797.  It  appears  that  the  erection  of  the  barriers,  the 
combat  itself,  and  the  subsequent  execution  of  the  ar- 
mourer, occupied  the  space  of  six  or  seven  days :  that  a 
large  quantity  of  sand  and  gravel  was  consumed  on  the 
occasion,  and  that  the  place  of  battle  was  strewed  with 
rushes.  Mr.  Steevens  inferred  that  the  armourer  was 
NO/  killed  by  his  opponent,  but  worsted,  and  immedi- 
ately afl«ncards  hanged.    This,  how«ver,  is  in  direct 


*  To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fet'  groans. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ; 

And,  when  I  start,  the  envious  people  laugh, 

And  bid  me  be  advised"  how  I  tread. 

'  Ah,  Humphrey,  can  I  bear  this  shameful  yoke? 

*  Trow's'.  thou,  that  e'er  I'll  look  upon  the  world ; 

*  Or  count  them  happy,  that  enjoy  the  sun  ? 

*  No  ;  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day  ; 

*  To  think  upon  my  pomp  shall  be  my  hell. 
Sometime  I'll  say,  I  am  duke  Humphrey's  wife  ; 
And  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land : 

Yet  so  he  rul'd,  and  such  a  prince  he  was, 

As  he  stood  by,  whilst  I,  his  forlorn  duchess, 

'  Was  made  a  wonder,  and  a  pointing-stock, 

To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 

But  be  uou  mild,  and  blush  not  at  my  shame  ; 

Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 

Hang  over  thee,  as,  sure,  it  shortly  wilL 

For  Suffolk, — he  that  can  do  all  in  all 

'  With  her,  that  hateth  thee,  and  hates  us  all, — 

And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest, 

Have  all  lim'd  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings, 

And,  fly  thou  how  thou  canst,  they'll  tangle  thee : 

*  But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snar'd, 

*  Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

*  Glo.  Ah,  Nell,  forbear  ;  thou  aimest  all  awry  ; 

*  I  must  offend  before  I  be  attainted  : 

*  And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes, 

*  And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 

*  All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe,' 

*  So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 

'  Would^st  have  mo  rescue  thee  from  this  reproach  ? 

'  Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip'd  away, 

'  But  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law, 

'  Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,'"  gentle  Nell; 

'  I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience  j 

'  These  few  days'  wonder  will  te  quickly  worn. 

Enter  a  Herald, 
Her.  I  summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty's  par- 
liament, holden  at  Bury  the  first  of  this  next  month. 
Glo.  And  my  consent  ne'er  ask'd  herein  before . 
This  is  close  dealing.— Well,  I  will  be  there. 

[Exit  Herald. 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave  : — and,  master  sherifl^, 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  commission. 
'  Sher.  An't  please  your  grace,  here  my  com- 
mission stays  : 
'  And  Sir  John  Stardey  is  appointed  now 
'  To  take  her  with  him  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
'  Glo.  Must  you.  Sir  John,  protect  my  lady  here  ? 
'  Stan.  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may'l  please 

your  grace. 
Glo.  iJntreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well :  the  world  may  laugh  again  ;' ' 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her.     And  so,  Sir  John,  farewell. 

Duch.   What  gone,  my  lord  j    and  bid  me  not 

farewell. 
'  Glo.  Witness  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to  speak. 
[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Servants. 


contradiction  to  all  the  historians,  who  state  that  he  was 
slain.  Hall's  words  are,  '  whoge  body  was  drawen  to 
Tyborn,  and  there  hanged  and  beheaded.'  The  law 
made  no  distinction,  the  dead  body  of  the  vanquished 
was  equally  adjudged  to  the  punishment  of  a  convicted 
traitor,  in  order  that  his  posterity  might  participate  in 
his  infamy.  Indeed  the  record  seems  decisive ;  for  it 
states  that  the  dead  man  was  watched  after  the  battle 
was  done,  and  this  most  probably  means  before  it  was 
conveyed  to  Tybiu"n  for  execution  and  decapitation. 
The  death  of  the  vanquished  person  was  always  re 
garded  as  certain  evidence  of  his  guilt. 

2  i.  e.  pass  ot fleet  away.  3  Not  easily. 

4  Malicious.  5  Curse. 

6  Wrapped  or  bundled  up  m  disgrace ;  alluding  to 
the  sheet  of  penance.  Mailed,  from  a  mail  or  male,  a 
little  budget. 

7  Deep-fetched.  8  i.  e.  careful,  circumspect 

9  Scathe  is  harm,  fnischtef,  used  by  all  our  ancient 
writers.    The  word  is  still  in  use  in  Scotland. 

10  The  poet  has  not  endeavoured  to  raise  much  com- 
passion for  the  duchess,  who  indeed  suffers  but  what 
she  had  deserved. — Johnson. 

11  L  e.  the  world  may  look  again  favourably  on  me. 


SECOND  PART  OF 


Act  IIL 


*  Dudu  Art  thou  gone  too  ?    *  All  comfort  go 

with  thee  ! 

*  For  none  abides  with  me :  my  joy  is — death  : 

*  Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afear'd, 

*  Because  I  wish'd  this  world's  eternity. — 

'  Stanley,  I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  take  me  hence  ; 
'  I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favour, 

*  Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 

*  Stan.  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ; 

*  There  to  be  used  according  to  your  state. 

*  Duch.  That's  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  reproach : 

*  And  shall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully  ? 

'*'  <Sitan.  Like  to  a  duchess,  and  Duke  Humphrey's 
lady, 

*  According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  used. 

'  Dueh.  Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I  fare  ; 
'  Although  thou  hast  been  conduct'  of  my  shame  ! 
'  Sher.  It  is  my  office  :  and,  madam,  pardon  me. 
'  Duch,  Ay,  ay,  farewell ;  thy  office  is  discharg'd. — 

*  Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go  ? 

'  Stan.  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw  off 

this  sheet, 
'  And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 
'  Duch.  My  shame  will  not  be  shifted  with  my 

sheet : 

*  No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  robed, 
'*'  And  show  itself,  attire  me  how  I  can. 

*  Go,  lead  the  way ;  I  long  to  see  my  prison.' 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  ni. 

SCENE  I.  The  Abbey  at  Bury.  Enter  to  the 
Parliament,  King  Henry,  Qijeen  Margaret, 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  Suffolk,  York, 
BccKiNOHAM,  arid  others. 

*  K.  Hen.   I  muse,'  my  lord  of  Gloster  is  not 

come: 

*  'Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Can  you  not  see  ?  or  will  you  not  ob- 

serve 
'  The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance  ? 

*  With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself? 
'  How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 

'  How  proud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself? 

*  We  know  the  time,  since  he  was  mild  and  affable  ; 
'  And,  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look, 

'  Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee, 

*  That  all  the  court  admir'd  him  for  submission  : 
'  But  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  mom, 

'  When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 
'  He  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye, 

*  And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee, 
'  Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 

*  Small  curs  are  not  regarded,  when  they  grin ; 
'  But  great  men  tremble,  when  the  lion  roars : 
'  And  Humphrey  is  no  little  roan  in  England. 

'  First,  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  descent ; 
'  And  should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount. 

*  Me  seemeth,*  then,^it  is  no  policy, — 

'  Respecting  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears, 
'  Aivl  his  advantage  following  your  decease, — 
'  That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person, 
'  Or  be  admitted  to  your  highness'  council. 

*  By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts  j 

*  And,  when  he  please  to  make  commotion. 


1  For  conductor. 

3  This  impatience  of  a  high  spirit  is  very  natural. 
It  is  not  80  dreadful  to  be  imprisoi;ed  as  it  is  desirable  in 
a  state  of  disgrace  to  be  sheliereil  from  the  scorn  of 

gazers.     This  is  one  of  those  touches  which  came  from 
le  hand  of  Shakspeare ;  it  is  not  in  Uie  old  play. 

5  Wonder. 

4  i.  e.  it  aeemeth  to  me,  a  word  more  grammatical 
than  methinka,  wluch  has  intruded  into  its  place. — John- 
ton 

6  i  e.  assemble  t^  observation.  6  Foolish. 

7  Suffolk  uses  highttcaa  and  grace  promiscuously  to 
the  queen.  Camden  says  thai  majtsty  came  into  use 
in  the  rei^  of  King  U«m>  the  £i  jhih,  as  aacred  mtyetty 


'  'Tis  to  be  fear'd,  they  all  will  follow  him. 
'  Now  'tis  the  spring,and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted ; 
'  Suffer  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden, 
'  And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 
'  The  reverent  care,  I  bear  unto  my  lord, 

*  Made  me  collect'  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 
'  If  it  be  fond,*  call  it  a  woman's  fear  ; 

'  Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 

*  I  will  subscribe  and  say — I  wrong'd  the  duke. 

'  My  lord  of  Suffolk, — Ifuckingham, — and  York,— 
'  Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can ; 

*  Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual. 

*  SuJ''.  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  thi« 

duke  ; 
'  And,  had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind, 
'  I  think  I  should  have  told  your  grace's'  tale. 

*  The  duchess,  by  his  subornation, 

*  Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilish  practices  : 

*  Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  those  faults, 

*  Yet,  by  reputing  of  his  high  descent* 

*  (As  next  tne  king  he  was  successive  heir,) 

*  And  such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility, 

*  Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess, 

*  By  wicked  means,  to  frame  our  sovereign's  fall. 
Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep ; 
'*'  And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not,  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb. 
No,  no,  my  sovereign  ;  Gloster  is  a  man 
UnsoimdeJ  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

*  Car.  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 

*  Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  done 

York.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship^ 

*  Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm, 

*  For  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it  7 

*  By  means  whereof,  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 

*  Buck.  Tut !  these  are  petty  faults  to  faults  un- 

known, 
"^  Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  Duke 
Humphrey. 

*  JT.  Hen.  My  lords,  at  once :  The  care  you  have 

of  us, 

*  To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 
"^  Is  worthy  praise :  But  shall  I  speak  my  conscience? 
'''Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent 

'*'  From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person, 

*  As  is  the  sucking  lamb,  or  harmless  dove  : 

*  The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild  ;  and  too  well  given, 

*  To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ah,  what's  more  dangerous  than  this 

fond  affiance ! 

*  Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrow'd, 

*  For  he's  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven. 

'*'  Is  he  a  lamb  1  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him, 

*  For  he's  inclin'd  as  are  the  ravenous  wolves. 

*  Who  cannot  steal  a  shape,  that  means  deceit  ? 

*  Take  heed,  my  lord-;  the  welfare  of  us  all 

'*'  Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man. 

Enter  Somerset. 

*  Som.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 
jIT.  Hen.  Welcome,  Lord  Somerset.    What  news 

from  France  ? 
'  Som,  That  all  your  interest  in  those  territories 
'  Is  utterly  bereft  you  ;  all  is  lost. 

jJT.  Hen.  Cold  news.  Lord  Somerset :  But  Grud's 

will  be  done ! 
York.  Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  haid  hope  of  France^ 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England.^ 

*  Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud, 


lately,  in  our  memory.  Selden  says  that  this  must  be 
undenuood  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  title  being  '  com- 
inonly  in  use,  and  properly  to  the  king  applied,'  because 
he  adduces  an  instance  of  the  use  or  majeaty,  so  early 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second.  The  reader  will  see 
more  on  the  subject  in  Mr.  Deuce's  Illustrations  of 
Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  II. 

8  i.  e.  valuing  himself  on  his  high  descenL  The 
word  occurs  again  in  Act  v : — 

'  And  in  ray  conscience  do  repute  hia  er*ce,<  ka, 

0  These  two  lines  York  had  spoken  t>cfore  in  the  first 
act  ol'  this  play.  He  is  now  meditating  on  this  dlsap 
poinunent,  and  comparing  his  former  hopes  with  his 
present  loss. 


Scene  I. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 


41 


*  And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away : 

*  But  I  will  remedy  this  gear'  ere  long, 

♦  Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave.  [Aside. 

Enter  Glostf.r. 
♦  Glo.  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king  ! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  staid  so  long. 

iSuf.  Nay,  Gloster,  know,  that  thou  art  come  too 
soon, 

*  Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art : 
I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 

Glo.  Well,  Suffolk,  yet*  thou  shalt  not  see  me 
blush. 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest ; 

*  A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 

*  The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud, 

*  As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign  : 
Who  can  accuse  me  ?  wherein  am  I  guilty  7 

York.  'Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribes 
of  France, 
And,  being  protector,  stayed  the  soldiers'  payi 
By  means  whereof,  his  highness  hath  lost  France. 
Glo.  Is  it  but  thought  so  ?    What  are  they  that 
think  it  ? 

•  I  never  robb'd  the  soldiers  of  their  pay, 

•  Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 
'  So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watch'd  the  night, — 
'  Ay,  night  by  night, — in  studying  good  for  England ! 
'  That  doit  tnat  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king, 
'  Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  use, 

•  Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial  day ! 

*  No  !  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store, 
Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 

'  Have  I  dispursed  to  the  garrisons, 
'  And  never  ask'd  for  restitution. 

*  C<tr.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so  much. 

*  Glo,  I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me  God ! 
York.  In  your  protectorship,  you  did  devise 

Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  of, 
That  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny. 

Glo.  Why,  'tis  well  known,  that  whiles  I  was  pro- 
tector, 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me ; 

♦  For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears, 

*  And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault. 
'  Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer, 
'  Or  foul  felonious  thief  that  fleecM  poor  passengers, 
'  I  never  gave  them  condign  punishment : 

•  Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortur'd 

•  Above  the  felon,  or  what  trespass  else. 

*  Suff".  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy,'  quickly 

answer'd : 
'  But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge, 

*  Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 

•  I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name  ; 

•  And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 

*  To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 
'  K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  'tis  my  special 

hope, 

♦  That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  -suspects  ; 
My  conscience  tells  me,  you  are  innocent. 

Glo.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dangerous  ! 

*  Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition, 

♦  And  charity  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 
'I'  Foul  subornation  is  predominant, 

*  And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land. 
■*  I  know,  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life; 
'  And,  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
'  And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
'  I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness  : 

•  But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play  ; 
'  For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril, 

*  Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 

•  Beaufort's  red  sparkling   eyes  blab   his   heart's 

malice, 


<  And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate  ; 
«  Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 
«  The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart : 

<  And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon, 
'  Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  back, 
'  By  false  accuse*  doth  level  at  my  life  : — 
'  And  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest,  ^t 
'  Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head  ; 

*  And,  with  your  best  endeavour,  have  stirr'd  up 

*  My  liefest'  liege  to  be  mine  enemy  : — 

*  Ay,  all  of  you'have  laid  your  heads  together, 

*  Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles, 
'  I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  me,     ' 

*  Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt ; 
'  The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  affected, — 
A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

*  Car.  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable  : 

*  If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 

*  From  treason's  secret  knife,  and  traitors'  rage, 

*  Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 

*  And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 

*  'Twill  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 
Stiff".  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here, 

'  With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch'd 
'  As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 

*  False  allegations  to  o'erthrow  his  state  ? 
'  Q.  Mar.  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 
Glo.  Far  truer  spoke  flian  meant :  I  lose  indeed  ; — 

'  Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  played  me  false  ! 

*  And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 
Btick.  He'll  wrest  the  sense,  and  hold  us  nere  all 

day : — 
'  Lord  carclinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

'  Car.  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him 

sure. 
Glo.  Ah,  thus  king  Henry  throws  away  his  crutch, 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body  : 
'  This  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 
'  And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 
'  Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false  !  ah,  that  it  were  ! 
'  For,  good  King  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

[Exeunt  Attendants,  unth  Gloster 
K.  Hen.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdoms  seemetli 
best. 
Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here. 

^.  Mar.  What,  will  your  highness  leave  the  par- 
liament f 
IT.  Hen.  Ay,  Margaret ;  my  heart  is  drown'd  with 
grief, 

*  Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes  ; 

*  My  body  round  engirt  with  misery  ; 

*  For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent?— 

*  Ah,  uncle  Humphrey  !  in  thy  face  I  see 

*  The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty ! 

*  And  yet,  good  Humphrey,  is  the  hour  to  come, 

*  That  e'er  I  prov'd  thee  false,  or  fear'd  thy  faith. 

*  What  low'ring  siar  now  envies  thy  estate, 

*  That  these  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our  queen, 

*  Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life  ? 

*  Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong ; 

*  And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 

*  And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays, 

*  Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house  ; 

*  Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  born§  him  hence. 

*  And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 

*  Looking  the  way  her  harmless  youna  one  went, 

*  And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss  ; 

*  Even  so,  myself  bewails  good  Gloster's  case, 

*  With  sad  unhelpful  tears ;  and  with  dimm'd  eyes 

*  Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good ; 

*  So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. 

*  His  fortunes  I  will  weep  ;  and,  'twixt  each  groan, 
'  Say — Who's  a  traitor,  Gloster  he  is  none.     [Exit. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Free  lords  ;*  cold  snow  melts  with  tha 
sun's  hot  beams. 


1  Grar  wa.s  a  general  word  for  matter,  subject,  or  bu- 
•iness  in  general. 

2  This  IS  the  reading  of  the  second  folio.  The  first 
folio  reads,  'Well,  Suffolk,  thou,'  &c.  Mr.  Malone 
reads,  'Well,  Suffolk's  duke,'  &c.  from  the  old  play. 

3  i.  e.  slight.  4  For  accusation. 

5  Liefest  is  dearest. 

6  Warburton  thinks  that  by  'free  lords'  Margar«t 

F 


means  '  you  who  are  not  bound  up  to  such  precise  re- 
gards of  religion  as  is  the  king ;  but  are  men  ol  the  world, 
and  know  how  to  live.'  I  have  shown  in  a  note  on 
Twelfth  Night,  Act  ii.  Sc.  4,  that  free  meant  pure,  chaste, 
and  consequently  virtuous.  This  may  be  the  meaning 
here ;  unless  the  reader  would  rather  believe  that  it 
mea.nBfree-bom,  noble,  which  was  the  sense  of  its  Saxon 
original. 
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SECOND  PART  OF 


Act  in. 


*  Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  afTairs, 

*  Too  full  of  foolish  pity ;  and  Gioster's  show 

*  Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 

*  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers  : 

*  Or  as  the  snake,  roll'd  in  a  flowering  bank,' 

*  With  shining  checker'd  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 

*  That,  for  thie  beauty,  thinks  it  excellent. 

*  Beheve  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I 

*  (And  yet,  herein,  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good,) 
'  This  Gloster  should  be  quickly  rid  the  world, 

'  To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

*  Car.  That  he  should  die,  is  worthy  policy : 

*  But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death  : 

*  'Tis  meet,  he  be  condemn'd  by  course  of  law. 

*  Suff.  But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy  ; 

*  The  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life  ; 

*  The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life  ; 

*  And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument, 

*  More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy  death. 

*  York.  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have  him 

die. 

*  Suff".  Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  I. 

*  York.  'Tis  York  that  hath  more  reason  for  his 

death.— » 

*  But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  my  lord  of  Suf- 

folk,— 

*  Say  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls, — 

*  Wer't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  were  set 

*  To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite, 

*  As  place  Duke  Humphrey  for  the  kmg's  protector  ? 
Q.  Mar.  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure  of 

death. 
'  Suff.  Madam,  'lis  true  :     And  wer't  not  mad- 
ness, then, 
'  To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold? 

*  Who  being  accus'd  a  crafly  murderer, 

'  His  guilt  siiould  be  but  idly  posted  over, 

'  Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed. 

'  No ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 

'  By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 

'  Before  his  chaps  be  stain'J  with  crimson  blood  ; 

*  As  Humphrey,  prov'd  by  reasons,  to  my  liege.' 
'  And  do  not  stand  on  quillets,  how  to  slay  him : 
'  Be  it  by  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtilty, 

'  Sleepiikg  or  waking,  'tia  no  matter  how, 
'  So  he  be  dead  :  for  that  is  good  deceit 

*  Which  mates*  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit. 

*  §.  Mar.  Thrice-noble  Sufiblk,   'tis  resolutely 

spoke. 

*  Suff".  Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done  ; 

*  For  things  are  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant : 

*  But,  that  ray  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue, — 

*  Seeing  tlie  deed  is  meritorious, 

*  And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe, — 

*  Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest.* 

*  Cor.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord  of 

Suffolk, 

*  Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest : 

*  Say,  you  consent,  and  censure*  well  the  deed, 

*  And  I'll  provide  his  executioner, 

*  I  fender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege. 

*  Svff.  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy  doing. 

*  Q.  Mar.  And  so  say  I. 

*  York.  And  I :  and  now  we  three  have  spoke  it, 
'*'  It  skills  not  greatly'  who  impugns  our  doom. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
^  Mesa.  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am   I  come 
amain, 
'  To  signify — that  rebels  there  are  up, 
'  And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword  ; 

*  Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime, 

*  Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable  ; 

*  For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

1  i.  e.  in  the  (lowers  growina;  on  a  bank. 

2  York  had  more  reason  for  desiring  Humphrey's 
death,  because  he  stood  between  him  and  the  crown, 
which  he  had  propoaed  to  himself  in  his  ambkious  views. 

8  The  meanini;  of  this  obscurely  constructed  passage 
appears  to  be, '  The  fox  maybe  lawfully  killed,  as  being 
kniiwn  to  be  an  enemy  to  sheep,  even  before  he  has  ac- 
tually killed  ihein  i  no  Humphrey  may  be  properly  de- 


*  Car.  A  breach,  that  craves  a  quick  expedient* 

stop ! 

*  What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ? 

'  York.  That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent  thither  ; 
'  'Tis  meet,  thai  lucky  ruler  be  employ'd  ; 
'  Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. 

'  Som.  If  York,  with  ail  his  far-fet*  policy,      .  , 
'  Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  6f  me,        <. 
'  He  never  would  have  staid  in  France  siMong. 

'  York.  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast  done^ 
'  I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes, 

*  Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home, 

*  By  staying  there  so  long,  till  all  were  lost. 

*  Show  me  one  scar  character'd  on  thy  skin  : 

*  Men's  flesh  preserv'd  so  whole,  tlo  seldom  win. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Nay  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a  raging 

fire, 

*  If  wind  and  fuel,  be  brought  to  feed  it  with  : — 

*  No  mo»e,  good  York : — sweet  Somerset,be  still : — 

*  Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent  there, 

*  Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  worse  than  his. 
York.  What,  worse  than  naught  ?  nay,  then  a 

shame  take  all ! 
'  Som,   And  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wishest 

shame ! 
'  Car.  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortmie  is. 
'  The  uncivil  Kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 
'  And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen  : 
'  To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 
'  Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some, 
'  And  try  your  hap  asainst  the  Irishmen  ? 

*  York,  I  will,  my  Tord,  so  please  his  majesty. 

*  Stiff'.  Why,  our  authority  is  his  consent ; 

*  And,  what  we  do  establish,  he  confirms  : 

*  Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand. 

'  York..!  am  content :   Provide  me  soldiers,  lords, 
'  Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

'  Suff.  A  charge.  Lord  York,  that  I  will  see  per- 
form'd. 
'  But  now  return  we  to  the  false  Duke  Humphrey. 

'  Car,  No  more  of  him  ;  for  I  will  deal  with  him, 
'  That,  henceforth,  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 
'  And  so  break  off";  the  day  is  almost  spent : 
'  Lord  Sufiblk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that  event. 

'  York,  My  lord  of  Suflblk,  within  fourteen  days, 
'  At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers ; 
'  For  there  I'll  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 

Suff.  I'll  see  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

[Exeunt  all  but  York. 

'  York.    Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful 
thoughts, 
'  And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution  ; 

*  Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be  ;  or  what  thou  art 

*  Resign  to  death,  it  is  not  worth  the  enjo)ring  : 

*  Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man, 

*  And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 

*  Faster  than  spring-time  showers,  comes  thought 

on  thought ; 

*  And  not  a  thought,  but  thinks  on  dignity. 

'*'  My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider,' 
'*'  Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

*  Well,  nobles,  well,  'tis  politicly  done, 

*  To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men  : 

*  I  fear  me,  you  but  warm  the  starred  snake, 

*  Who,  chensh'd  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your 

hearts. 
'Twas  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them  me : 
'  I  take  it  kindly  :  yet,  be  welt  assur'd 
'  You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 
'  While  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
'*'  I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm, 
'*'  Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven,  or  hell : 

*  And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 


stroyed,  as  being  proved  by  reasons  or  arguments  to  be 
the  king's  enemy,  before  he  has  commlaed  aVy  actual 
crime.' 

4  i.  e  confounds,  overcomes. 

5  That  is,  '  I  will  be  the  attendant  on  his  last  scene ;  I 
will  be  the  last  man  whom  he  shall  see.' 

6  i.  f..  judge  or  think  well  of  it. 

7  '  It  matters   not  greatly.''    Shnkspeare  has  the 
phrase  in  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  Sc.  1. 

8  Expeditious.  8  F«r-fetch«d. 


Scene  II. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 


4S 


*  Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head,' 

*  Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 

*  Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.'-* 
'  And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 

'  I  have  seduc'd  a  head-strong  Kentishman, 
'  John  C  ade  of  Ashford, 
'  To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 
'  Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 

*  In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 

*  Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  Kernes  ;' 

*  And  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 

*  Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quiil'd  porcupine  : 

*  And,  in  the  end  being  rescu'd,  I  have  seen  him 

*  Caper  upright  like  a  wild  Morisco,* 

*  Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 

*  Full  often,  like  a  shag-hair'd  crafty  Kerne, 

*  Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy  ; 

*  And  undiscover'd  come  to  me  agam, 

*  And  given  me  notice  of  their  viUanies. 

*  This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute  ; 

*  For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 

*  In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble : 
'  By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  mind, 

*  How  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York. 
'  Say,  he  be  taken,  rack'd,  and  tortured  : 

'  I  know,  no  pain,  they  can  inflict  upon  him, 

'  Will  make  him  say — I  mov'd  him  to  those  arms. 

'  Say,  that  he  thrive  (as  'tis  great  like  he  will,) 

*  Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 
'  And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd  : 

'  For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be-, 

*  And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.        [£xiL 
SCENE    II.*      Bury,      A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  certain  Murderers,  hastily. 
1  Mur.  Run  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk ;  let  him  know, 

*  We  have  despatch'd  the  duke,  as  he  commanded. 

*  2  Mur.  O,  that  it  were  to  do !— What  have  we 

done  ? 

*  Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent  ? 

Enter  StXFFOLK. 
'  1  Mur.  Here  comes  my  lord. 
'  Suff.  Now,  sirs,  have  you 

'  Despatch'd  this  thing  ? 

'  1  Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he's  dead. 

*  Suff.  Why,  that's  well  said.     Go,  get  you   to 

my  house  ; 
'  I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 
'  The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand  : — 

*  Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  are  all  things  well, 
'  According  as  I  gave  directions  ? 

'  1  Mur.  'Tis,  my  good  lord. 

'  Suff.  Away,  be  gone  !  [ExeurU  Murderers. 
Enter  King  HERRy,  Queen  Margaret,  Car- 
Pi.-^AL  Beaufort,  Somerset,  Ijords,  and  others. 

'  K.  Hen.  Go,  call  our  uncle  to  our  presence 
straight  : 

*  Say,  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day, 

*  If  he  be  guilty,  as  'tis  published. 

''Suff.  I'll  call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord. 

\Exit. 
'  K.  Hen.  Lords,  take  your  places  ; — ^And,  I  pray 
you  all. 


I  Thus  in  Macbeth  :— 
'  All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal.' 
In  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  the  crown  is  called  '  this 
golden  rigol.^ 
•2  A  flaw  ia  a  violent  ?ust  of  wind. 

3  Kemea  were  Irish  peasantry,  who  served  as  light- 
armed  foot  soldier;*.  In' King  Richard  II.  they  are  called 
'  rough  rug-headed  Kernes.' 

4  A  dancer  in  a  morris-dance  ;  oriffinally,  perhaps, 
meant  to  imitate  a  Moorish  dance,  and  thence  named. 
The  bells  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  English  morris- 
dancer  is  intended.  It  appears  from  Blount's  Glosso- 
graphy,  and  some  of  our  old  writers,  that  the  dance 
itself  was  called  a  morisco.  Florio,  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  Italian  Dictionary,  defines  '  Moresca,  a  kind  of 
morice  or  antique  dance,  after  the  Moorish  or  Kthiopian 
fashion.'  The  reader  who  would  know  more  on  this 
curious  subject  will  do  well  to  consult  Mr.  Douce's  very 


'  Proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  our  uncle  Glcmter, 
'  Than  from  true  evidence,  of  good  esteem, 
'  He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culpable. 

*  Q.  Mar.  God  forbid  any  malice  should  prevail, 
'*'  That  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman '. 

*  Pray  God,  he  may  acquit  him  of  suspicion ! 

*  K.  Hen.  I  thank  thee,  Margaret ;  these  words 

content  me  much.— 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 

*  How  now  ?  why  look'st  thou  pale  ?  why  trem 

blest  thou  ? 
'  Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what  is  the  matter,  Suffolk? 
Suff.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord  ;  Gloster  is  dead. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Marry,  God  forefend ! 

*  Car.  God's  secret  judgment: — I  did  dream  to- 

night, 

*  The  duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  speak  a  word. 

[The  King  swoons. 
'  Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  lord  ? — Help,   lords ! 
the  king  is  dead. 

*  Som.  Rear  up  his  body ;  wring  him  by  the  nose.* 

*  Q.  Mar.  Run,  go,  help,  help ! — O  Henry,  opo 

thine  eyes  I 

*  Siff.  He  doth  revive  again  ;— ^adam,  be  pa- 

tient. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  heavenly  God! 

*  Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Siff.  Comfort,  my  sovereign  !   gracious  Henry, 

comfort ! 
JT.  Hen.  What,  doth  my  lord  of  Sufiblk  com- 
fort me  ? 
Came  he  right  now^  to  sing  a  raven's  note, 

*  Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers  ; 
And  thinks  he,  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 

'  By  crying  comfort  from  a  noUow  breast, 

'  Can  chase  away  the  first-conceived  sound  ? 

*  Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar'd  words, 

*  Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me  ;  forbear,  I  say  ; 

*  Their  touch  affrights  me,  as  a  serpent's  sting. 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight ! 

'  Upon  thy  eyeballs  murderous  tyranny 
'  Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world. 

*  Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding  :— 

*  Yet  do  not  go  away  ; — Come,  basilisk, 

'  And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight :' 

*  For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy  : 

*  In  life,  but  double  death,  now  Gloster  s  dead ! 

Q.  Mar.  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Sufiblk 
thus? 

*  Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him, 

*  Yet  he,  most  christianlike,  laments  his  death  • 

*  And  for  myself, — foe  as  he  was  to  me, 

*  Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groans, 

*  Or  blood-consuming  sighs  recall  his  life, 

*  I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 

*  Look  pale  as  primrose,  with  blood-drinking  sighs,' 

*  And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 

'  What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me  1 
'  For  it  is  known  we  were  but  hollow  friends  ; 
'  It  may  be  judg'd,  I  made  the  duke  away  : 

*  So   shall   my  name    with    slander's  tongue   be 

wounded, 

*  And  princes'  courts  be  fill'd  with  my  reproach. 


interesting  dissertation,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Illustradons  of  Shakspeare. 

o  The  directions  concerning  this  scene  stand  thus  in 
the  quarto  copy  : — '  Then  the  curtains  being  dratene, 
Duke  Humphrey  is  discovered  in  his  bed,  and  two  men 
lying  on  his  breast,  and  smothering  him,  in  his  bed. 
And  then  enter  the  Du/ceof  Suffolk  to  them.' 

6  As  nothing  further  is  sjwken  either  by  Somerset  or 
the  cardinal,  or  by  any  one  else,  to  show  that  they  con. 
tinue  in  the  presence,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  take 
advantage  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  king's 
swooning,  and  slip  out  unobserved.  The  next  news  we 
hear  of  the  cardinal,  he  is  at  the  point  of  death. 

7  Just  now. 

S  '  —  As  .£sculap  an  herdsman  did  espie, 
That  did  with  easy  sight  enforce  a  basilisk  to  flie, 
Albeit  naturally  that  beast  doth  murther  with  the  eye.' 
Albion's  England,  b.  i.  C.  lij. 
9  '  And  atop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs.' 

King  Henry  VI.  Pan  Ifl.  -\ci  iv.  Sq.  4 
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SECOND  PART  OF 


Act  id. 


*  This  get  I  by  his  death  :  Ah  me,  unhappy ! 

*  To  be  a  queen,  and  crown'd  with  infamy  f 

•  K.  Hen.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  -Gloster,  wretched 

man  ! 
Q.  Mar.  Be  woe  for  me,'  more  wretched  than 
he  is. 
What,  dost  thou  turn  away,  and  hide  thy  face  7 
I  am  no  loathsome  leper,  look  on  me. 

*  What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf?* 

*  Be  poisonous  too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 

*  Is  aJl  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  tomb  ? 

*  Why,  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy : 

*  Erect  his  statue  then,  and  worship  it, 

*  And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign. 
Was  I,  for  this,  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea ; 

*  And  twice  by  awkward*  wind  from   England's 

bank 
'  Drove  back  again  unto  mv  native  clime  ? 
What  boded  this,  but  well  forewarning  wind 
Did  seem  to  say, — Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest, 

*  Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore  ? 

*  What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gusts, 

*  And  he  that  loos'd  them  from  their  brazen  caves  ; 
"^And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed 

shore, 

*  Or  turn  our  stem  upon  a  dreadful  rock  ? 

*  Yet  ^olus  would  not  be  a  murderer, 

*  But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee  : 

*  The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refus'd  to  drown  me  ; 

*  Knowing,  that  thou  would'st  have  me  drown'd  on 

snore, 

*  With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkindness : 

*  The  splitting  rocks  cower'd  in  die  sinking  sands, 

*  And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides ; 

*  Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 

*  Might  in  thy  palace  perish*  Margaret. 

*  As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  clifis, 

*  When  from  the  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 

*  I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm : 

*  And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 

*  My  earnest-gaping  si^ht  of  thy  iand's  view, 

*  I  took  a  costfy  jewel  from  my  neck, — 

*  A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds,— 

*  And   threw   it   towards  thy   land ; — the  sea  rc- 

ceiv'd  it : 

*  And  so,  I  wish'a,  thy  body  might  my  heart  : 

*  And  even  with  this,  I  lost  fair  England's  view, 

*  And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart ; 

*  And  cali'd  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles, 

*  For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast. 

*  How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 

*  (The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy) 

*  To  sit  and  witch'  me,  as  Ascanius  did. 

*  When  he  to  madding  Dido  would  unfold 

*  His  father's  acts,  comraenc'd  in  burning  Troy  ? 

*  Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her  ?  or  thnu  not  &lse  like 

him?* 


1  i.  e.  let  not  woe  be  lo  (hee  for  Oln^or,  but  for  me. 

3  This  Bllusion,  which  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  Psalm  Iriii.  by  many  writers, 
is  oddl^  illustrated  in  a  passage  of  Oower>8  Confeasio 
Amantis,  b.  i.  fo.  x.  ed.  1332. 

3  The  same  uncommon  epithet  is  applied  to  the  wind 
by  Marlowe  in  his  Edward  II. : — 

'  With  awkward  winds,  and  with  sore  tempest  driven 

To  fall  on  shore. .' 

And  by  Drayton,  Epistle  from  Richard  n.  to  Q,veen 
Isabell  :— 

'  And  undertook  to  travaile  dangerous  wales. 

Driven  by  awkward  winds  and  boisterous  seas.' 

4  The  verb  perish  is  here  used  actively.  Thus  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Maid's  Tragedy : — 

* let  not  my  sins 

Perish  your  noble  youth.' 

6  The  old  copy  reads  '  walch  me  :'  the  emendation  ia 
Theobald's,  who  observes  that  '  it  was  Cupid  in  the 
semblance  of  Ascanius  who  bewitched  Dido.'  She, 
taking  him  for  Ascanius,  would  naturally  speak  to  him 
a^out  his  father,  and  would  be  witched  by  what  she 
learned  from  him,  as  well  as  by  the  more  regular  nar- 
rative she  had  heard  from  .Sneas  himself. 

8  Steevens  thinks  the  word  or  should  be  omitted  (nthis 
line,  which  would  improve  both  the  sense  and  metre. 
Mason  proposes  lo  read  arl  instead  of  or. 

7  Siaeveos  propuMd  to  read  raw  instead  of  drain. 


*  Ah  me,  I  can  no  more !  Die,  Margaret ! 

*  For  Henry  weeps,  that  thou  dost  Eve  so  long. 
Noise  within.     Enter  Warwick  and  SALlSBuar. 

The  Commons  press  to  the  door. 
'  War.  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign, 
'  That  good  Duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is  mur- 

der'd 
'  By  Suffolk  and  the  Cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
'  The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees, 
'  That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down, 
'  And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 

*  Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny, 
'  Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

K.  Hen.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'tis  too 
true  ; 
Bm  how  he  died,  God  knows,  not  Henry  : 
'  Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse, 
'  And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 
IVar.   That  I  shall  do,  my  liege :— Stay,  Sa- 
lisbury, 
With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return. 

[Warwick  goes  into  an  inner  Rnom^  and 
Salisbcrt  retires. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my 

thoughts : 
'*'  My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul^ 

*  Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life ' 

*  If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  God  j 

*  For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee  ! 

*  Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 

*  With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  tn  drain' 

*  Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears ; 

*  To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  tnuik, 

*  And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeUng  : 
'*'  But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies ; 

*  And,  to  survey  bis  dead  and  earthly  image, 

*  What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater  ? 

The  folding  Doors  of  an  inner  Chamber  are  throvm 
open,  andGLOs-SER  is  discovered  dead  in  hi*  Bed : 
Warwick  and  others  standing  by  it.'  ' 

*  War.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  riew 

this  body. 

*  K.  Hen.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  gray«  it 

made  : 

*  For,  with  his  soul,  fled  all  my  worldly  solace  ; 

*  For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death.' 

'  War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  lo  live 
.'  With  that  dread  King  that  took  our  state  upon  him 
'  To  free  us  from  hb  Father's  wrathful  curse, 
'  I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
'  Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 

Stfff".    A   dreadiiil  oath,  sworn   with  a   solemn 
tongue  ! 
'  What  instance  gives  Lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  ? 

'   War.  See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face  ! 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely  parted  ghost," 
'  Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 


8  -This  stage  direction  was  iiisened  by  Malone  as  bent 
suited   to  the  exhibition.    The  auge  direction  in  the 

Suanois,  'Warwick  draws  the  curtaines,  and  shows 
'uke  Humphrey  in  hia  bed.'  In  the  folio,  '  A  bed  with 
Gloster's  body  put  forth.'  By  these  and  other  circum- 
stances it  seems  that  the  theatres  were  then  imfuriiished 
with  scenes.  In  those  days,  it  appears  that  curtain* 
were  occasionally  hung  across  the  middle  of  the  stage 
on  an  iron  rod,  which  being  drawn  open  formed  a  se- 
cond apartment,  when  a  change  of  scene  was  required. 
See  Malone's  Account  of  the  ancient  Theatres,  prefixed 
to  the  variorum  editions  of  Shakspeare. 

9  How  much  discussion  there  has  been  about  this 
simple  passage,  which  evidently  means: — 'I  see  my 
own  life  threatened  with  extermination,  or  surrounded 
by  death.'  Thus  in  a  passage  of  the  Burial  Service,  tn 
which  I  am  surprised  none  of  the  commentators  have 
advened,  '  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.' 

10  Shakspeare  has  confounded  the  terms  which  sig- 
nify body  and  sotU  together.  So  in  A  Midsununcr 
Night's  Dream  : — 

' dtmtMl  spirits  all, 

That  in  cross-ways  and  floods  have  buriaL' 
The  word  is  frequently  thus  licentiously  used  by  anotaM 
writers ;  instances  are  to  be   found    in  SpenMT  UA 
others.  '  A  timely  parted  ghost,'  says  Malone,  '  mMUW 
a  body  that  has  beoomc  inanimate  in  th«  conunon  couim 


SCEBE   II. 
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'  Being  all  descended  to  llie  labouring  heart ; 

*  Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 

'  Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy ; 

*  Which  with  the  heart  there  cools  and  ne'er  re- 

turneth 
'  To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 

*  But,  see,  his  face  is  black,  and  fiiU  of  blood ; 
'  His  eyeballs  further  out  than  when  he  liv'd, 

*  Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man : 

'  His   hair   uprear'd,   his  nostrils    stretched   with 
struggling ; 

*  His  hands  abroad  display'd,"  as  one  that  grasp'd 
'  And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  suodu  d. 
'  Look  on  the  sheets,  his  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking  ; 

*  His   well    proportion'd     beard    made    ruff   and 

rugged, 
'  Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodg'd. 
'  It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  murder'd  here  ; 

*  The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 

'  Suff'.  Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the  duke 
to  death  l 
'  Myself,  and  Beaufort,  had  him  in  protection  ; 
'  And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 

'  fVar.  But  both  of  you  were  vow'd  Duke  Hum- 
phrey's foes : 
'  And  you,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep  : 
'  'Tis  like,  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  friend  ; 

*  And  'tis  well  seen  he  found  an  enemy. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Then  you,  belike,  suspect  these  noble- 
men 

*  As  guilty  of  Duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death. 

IVca:  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  and  bleeding 

fresh, 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  suspect,  'twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter  ? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest, 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 
£ven  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk  ;  where's 

your  knife  ? 
Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite  ?  where  are  his  talons  ? 

Suff".  I  wear  no  knife,  to  slaughter  sleeping  men  ; 
But  here's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease, 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous'  heart. 
That  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimson  badge  : — 
Say,  if  thou  dar'st,  proud  lord  of  Warwickshire, 
That  I  am  faulty  in  Duke  Humphrey's  death. 

[Exeunt  Cardinal,  Som.  and  others. 
War.  What  dai'es  not  Warwick,  if  false  Suffolk 

dare  him? 
Q.  Mar.  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious 

spirit, 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller, 
Though  Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thousand  times. 
War.  Madam,  be  still  j   witK   reyerence  may  I 

say  ; 
For  every  word,  you  speak  in  his  behalf, 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

'  Suff.  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanoiu* ! 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lorcfso  much. 
Thy  mother  took  mto  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stem  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  grail  with  crab-tree  slip  ;  whose  fruit  thou  art. 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

War.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklers  thee. 
And  I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee. 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames, 
And  that  my  sovereign's  presence  makes  me  mUd, 
I  would,  false  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech, 
And  say — it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meant'st, 
That  thou  thyself  wast  born  in  bastardy : 
And    after  all  this  fearful  homage  done. 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell, 
Pernicious  bloodsucker  of  sleeping  men  ! 


of  nature;  to  which  violence  has  not  brought  a  timeless 
end.'  But  Mr.  Douce  has  justly  observed,  that  Ihnely 
may  mean  early,  recently,  newly, 

1  i.  e.  the  fingers  being  widely  distended.  '  Herein 
waa  the  Emperor  Domitian  so  cunning,  that  let  a  boy  a 
god  disunce  off  hold  up  his  hand,  and  stretch  his 


Suff.    Thou  shall  be  waking,  while  I  shed  thy 
blood. 
If  from  this  presence  thou  dar'st  go  with  me. 

War.  Away  even  now,  or  I  will  drag  thee  hence ; 

*  Unworthy  though  thou  art,  I'll  cope  with  thee, 

*  And  do  some  service  to  Duke  Humphrey's  ghost. 

t Exeunt  Si/ffolk  and  Warwick. 
at  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart 
untainted  ? 
'*'  Thncc  is  he  armed,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 

*  And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 

*  Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted.* 

[A  Noise  within. 
Q.  Mar.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

Re-enter  Suffolk  arid  Warwick,  wUh  their 

Weapons  drawn. 
'  K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ?  your  wrathful 
weapons  drawn 
'  Here  in  our  presence  ?  dare  you  be  so  bold  ?— 
'  Why,  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here  ? 
Si/ff.  The  traitorous  Warwick,  with  the  men  of 
Bury, 
Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign. 

Noise  of  a  Crowd  within.    Re-enter  Salisbctrit. 

*  Sal.  Sirs,  stand  apart ;  the  king  shall  know  your 
mind. —  [Speaking  to  those  within. 

Dread  lord,  llie  commons  send  you  word  by  me, 
Unless  false  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death, 
Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 

*  They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace, 

*  And  torture  him  with  grievous  ling'ring  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  died ; 

'  They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness  death  ; 

'  And  mere  instinct  of  love  and  loyalty, — 

'  Free  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent, 

'  As  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking, — 

'  Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 

*  They  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person, 

*  That,  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep, 

*  And  charge — that  no  man  should  disturb  your  rest, 

*  In  pain  of  your  dislike,  or  pain  of  death  ; 

*  Yet  notwithstanding  such  a  strait  edict, 

*  Were  there  a  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue, 

*  That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesty, 

*  It  were  but  necessary  you  were  wak'd ; 

*  Lest,  being  suffer'd  in  that  harmful  slumber, 

*  The  mortal  worm'  might  make  the  sleep  eternal , 

*  And  therefore  do  tliey  cry,  though  you  forbid, 

*  That  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will,  or  no, 

*  From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is ; 

*  With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting 

*  Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 

*  They  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Commons.  [Within.^   An  answer  from  the  king, 

my  lord  of  Salisbury. 
Suff.   'Tis  like   the  commons,  rude   unpolish'd 

hinds. 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign : 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employ'd. 
To  show  how  quaint*  an  orator  you  are ; 
But  all  the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won, 
Is — that  he  was  the  lord  ambassador. 
Sent  from  a  sort*  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 

Commons.    [  Within.'\   An  answer  from  the  king, 

or  we'll  all  break  in. 
'  K.  Hen.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all  from  me, 
'  I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care  j 
'  And  had  I  not  been  'cited  so  by  them, 
'  Yet  do  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat ; 
'  For  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
'  Mischance  unto  ray  state  by  Suffolk's  means. 
'  And  therefore — by  His  majesty  I  swear, 
'  Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am, — 

fingers  abroad,  he  would  shoote  through  the  spaced 
without  touching  the  boy's  hand,  or  any  finger.' — 
Peac/iam's  Complete  Gentleman,  1622,  p.  181. 

2  Thus  in  Marlowe's  Lust's  Dominion  : — 

'  Come,  Moor ;  I'm  arm'd  with  more  than  complete «te«/. 
The  justict  of  my  (/uarrel.' 

3  Deadly  serpent.    4  i  e   dexterous.    5  A  company 


SECOND  PART  OF 


Act  nt 


*  He  shall  not  breathe  infe  tion  in  this  air' 

'  But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

[Exit  Salisbury. 

*  Q.  Mar.  O  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle  Suf- 

folk! ^  ^ 

'  K.  Hen.    Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle 
Suffolk.  ^ 

'  No  more,  I  say ;  if  -thou  dost  plead  for  him, 

*  Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 

'  Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word  : 
'  But,  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable  : — 

*  If,  after  three  days'  space,  thou  here  be'st  found, 

*  On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of, 

*  The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life, — 

'  Come,  Warwick,  come,  good  Warwick,  go  with 

me ; 
'  I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  K.  Henry,  Warwick,  Lords,  ^c. 
'  Q.  Mar.  Mischance,  and  sorrow,  go  along  with 
you  ! 
'  Heart's  discontent,  and  sour  affliction, 

*  Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company  ! 

'  There's  two  of  you,  the  devil  make  a  third! 
'  And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps  ! 

*  Si^,  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations, 

*  And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Fye,  coward  woman,  and  soft-hearted 
wretch ! 
'  Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies  ? 
Siiff".   A  plague  upon  them  !  wherefore  should  I 
curse  them? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan,* 
'  I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms, 

*  As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 
'  With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate. 
As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  Tier  loathsome  cave  : 

My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words : 
Mme  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint ; 
My  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  distract ; 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban : 
And  even  now  my  burden'd  heart  would  break. 
Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their  drink  I 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they  taste  ! 
Their  sweetest  shade,  a  grove  of  cypress  trees  !' 
Their  chiefest  prospect,  murdering  basilisks  ! 
Their  softest  touch,  as  smart  "as  lizards'  stings  !* 
Their  music,  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss  : 
And  boding  screechowls  make  the  concert  full ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 

Q.  Mar.  Enough,  sweet  Suffolk  ;  thou  torment'st 
thyself; 

*  And  these  dread  curses — like  the  sun  'gainst  glass, 

*  Or  like  an  overcharged  gun — recoil, 

*  And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself. 

Stf^l,  You  bade  me  ban,'  and  will  you  bid  mc 
leave? 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  bnnish'd  from. 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night. 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top. 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow. 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport. 

*  Q.  Mar.  O,  let  me  entreat  thee,  cease  !     Give 

nic  thy  hand, 


1  i.  e.  he  shall  not  contaminate  tUiss  air  with  his  in- 
fected breath. 

2  The  fabulous  c  .counts  of  the  plant  called  a  man- 
(irake  give  it  an  inferior  degree  of  animal  life,  and  re- 
late, that  when  it  is  torn  from  the  ground  it  groans,  and 
that  this  groan  being  certainly  fatal  to  him  that  is  offering 
such  unwelcome  violence,  the  practice  of  tliose  wl«o 
gathered  mandrakes  was  to  tie  one  end  of  a  string  to  the 
plant,  and  the  other  to  a  dog,  upt>n  whom  the  fatal 
groan  discharged  its  malignity.  See  Bulleinc's  Bul- 
warke  of  Defence  against  Sickuesse,  &c.  fol.  1579,  p.  41. 

3  Cypress  was  employed  in  the  funeral  rites  of  the 
Romans,  and  hence  is  always  mentioned  as  an  ill-boding 
plant. 

4  This  is  one  of  the  vulgar  errors  in  the  natural  his- 
tory of  our  ancestors.  The  lizard  has  no  sting,  and  is 
quite  harmless. 

*  This  inconsistency  is  very  common  in  real  life. 
Those  who  are  vexed  to  impatience,  are  angry  to  see 
others  less  digturbed  than  themselves  ;  but  when  others 


*  That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears ; 

*  Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 

*  To  wash  away  my  woeful  monuments. 

'  O,  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand  ; 

[Kisaes  his  hand. 

*  That  thou  might'st  think  upon  these  by  the  seal, 

'  Through  whom  a  thousand  sighs  are  breath'd  for 
thee  !« 

*  So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief  j" 

'  'Tis  but  surmis'd  whilst  thou  art  standing  byi  '^  * 

*  As  one  that  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want. 

'  I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assm-'d,  * '  ' 

'  Adventure  to  be  banished  myself: 

*  And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 

*  Go,  speak  not  to  me  ;   even  now  be  gone.— - 

*  O,  go  not  yet  I — Even  thus  two  friends  condemn'd 

*  Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves^ 

*  Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

*  Yet  now  farewell ;  and  farewell  life  with  thee  I 
S^iff".  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished, 

Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by  thee. 

*  'TIS  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  hence  ; 

*  A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 

*  So  Suffolk  hatd  thy  heavenly  company : 

*  For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself, 

*  With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world  ; 

*  And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation.' 

*  I  cam  no  more  : — Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life  j 

*  Myself  no  joy  in  nought,  but  that  thou  liv'st. 

Enter  Yxvx. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast  ?    what 
news,  I  pr'ythee  ? 

'   Vaujc.  To  signiur  imto  his  majesty. 
That  cardinal  Beauiort  is  at  point  of  death  : 
'  For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him, 

*  That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the  air 
'  Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 

'  Sometime,  he  talks  as  if  Duke  Humphrey's  ighost 
'  Were  by  his  side  ;  sometime,  he  calls  the  kmg, 
And  whispers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 

*  The  secrets  of  his  overcnarged  soul  :* 
'  And  I  am  sent  to  tell  his  majesty, 

'  That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 
'  Q.  Mar.  Go,  tell  this  heavy  message  to  the  king. 
[Exit  Vaux. 
'  Ah  me !  what  is  this  world  ?  what  news  are  these  ? 
'  But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  loss,* 
'  Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  mv  squl's  treasure  ? 
'  Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  1  not  for  thee, 

*  And  with  the  southern  clouds,  contend  in  tears  ; 

'  Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase,  mine  for  my  sor- 
row's ? 
'  Now,  get  thee  hence  :  The  king,  thou  know'st,  is 

coming : 
'  If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou~art  but  dead. 

'  Suff".  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live  : 
'  And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else. 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap?_ 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air, 
'  As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe, 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips  • 


begin  to  rave,  they  immediately  see  in  them  what  they 
could  not  find  in  themselves,  the  deformity  and  Holly  of 
useless  rage. 

6  That  by  the  impression  of  my  kiss  for  ever  remain- 
ing on  thy  hand,  thou  mightest  think  on  those  lips 
through  which  a  thousand  sighs  will  be  breathed  for 
thee. 

7  <  Nee  sine  te  pulchrum  dias  in  luminis  auras 

Exoritur,  neque  sit  la&tum  nec.amabile  quicquam.' 
Lucretius. 
And,  still  more  elegantly,  Milton,  in  a  passage  of  Ms 
Conius  (afterwards  omiued,)  ver.  214,  &c.  :— 

' while  I  see  you, 

This  dusky  hollow  is  a  paradise, 
And  heaven  gates  o'er  my  head.' 

8  ' Infected  minds 

To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets 
Macbeth. 

9  *  Why  do  I  lament  a  circumstance  of  which  the  fm 
pression  will  pass  away  in  an  hour j  while  I  neglect  to 
think  01)  the  lose  of  Siufolk,  my  atlection  for  whom  no 
time  will  efface ."  *    '  ■^'  ''  ""^ 
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Where,'  from  thy  sight,  I  should  be  raging  mad, 
'  And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes, 
•  To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  ray  mouth  ; 
'  So  should'st  thou  either  turn  my  flying  soul,^ 
'  Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body, 
And  then  it  liv'd  in  sweet  Elysium. 
To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jest ; 
From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death  ; 
O,  let  me  stay,  befall  what  may  befall. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Away !  though  parting  be   a   fretful 
cor'sive,' 
'  It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 
'  To  France,  sweet  Suffolk:  Let  me  hear  from  thee ; 
'  For  wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
I'll  have  an  Iris*  that  shall  find  thee  out. 

SuJ-.  I  go. 

Q.  Mar.        And  take  my  heart  with  thee. 

Suff".  A  jewel,  lock'd  into  the  woeful'st  cask 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 
Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we  j 
This  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Q.  Mar,  This  way  for  me. 

[JSxeunt,  severally. 

SCENE  IIL  London.  Cardinal  Beaufort's  Bed- 
chamber. Enter  King  Henry,'  Salisbury, 
Warwick,  and  others.  The  Cardinal  in  Bed; 
Attendants  vnth  him. 

*  K.  Hen.  How  fares  my  lord  ?  speak,  Beaufort, 

to  thy  sovereign. 

*  Car,  If  thou  be'st  death,  I'll  give  thee  England's 

treasure,* 
'  Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 
'  So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

*  K.  Hen.  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 

*  When  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  ! 

*  War.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to 

thee. 

*  Car.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  you  will. 
'  Died  he  not  m  his  bed  ?  where  should  he  die  7 
Can  I  make  men  live  whe'r  they  will  or  no  V — 

*  O  I  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess. — 
'  Alive  again  ?  then  show  mc  where  he  is  ; 

'  ril  give  a  thousand  pounds  to  look  upon  him. — 

*  He  hath  no  eyes,*  the  dust  hath  blinded  them. — 
Comb  down  his  hair ;  look  !  look  !  it  stands  up- 

*  Like  lime-twigs  pet  to  catch  my  winged  soul  !— 
'  Give  me  some  drink  ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 

'  Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 

*  K.Hen.  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 

*  Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  ! 


1   Where  for  whereas  ;  as  in  other  places. 
9  Pope  was  indebted  to  this  passage  in  his  Eloisa  to 
Abelard,  where  he  makes  that  votarist  of  exquisite 
sensibility  say : — 

'  See  my  lips  tremble,  and  my  eyeballs  roll, 
Suck  my  last  breath,  and  catch  my  flying  soul.' 

3  Corrosive  was  generally  pronounced  and  most  fre- 
quently written  corsive  in  Shakspeare's  lime.  See  Mr. 
Nares's  Glossary  in  voce.  The  accent,  as  Mr.  Todd 
observes,  being  then  on  the  first  syllable,  the  word  was 
easily  thus  abbreviated. 

4  Iris  was  the  messenger  of  Juno. 

5  The  quarto  offers  this  stage-direction  : — 'Enter  the 
King  and  Salisburi/,  and  then  the  curtaines  be  drawne, 
aud  the  Cardinal  is  discovered  in  his  bed,  raving  and 
staring  as  if  he  were  mad.''  This  description  did  not 
escape  Shakspeare,  for  he  has  availed  himself  Of  it  in 
a  preceding  speech  by  Vaux. 

6  A  passage  in  Hall's  Chronicle,  Henry  VI.  fol.  70,  b. 
suggested  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  old  play. 

7  '  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand  : — 
Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  .' 
Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  .' 

King  John. 
»  '  Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 

Which  thou  dost  glare  with.'  Macbeth. 

9  Thus  in  the  old  play  of  King  John,  1591,  Pandulph 
•ecs  the  king  dying,  and  says : — 

'Then,  good  my  lord,  if  you  forgive  them  all, 
Lift  up  t/07ir  hand,  in  token  you  forgive.' 
10  •  Peccantes  culpare  cave,  nam  labimur  omnes 
Am  gumus,  aut  fuimus,  vel  possumua  esse,  quoJ  iic 
est.' 


*  O,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend, 

*  That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul, 
^  And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair  ! 

*  fVar.  See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make 

him  grin. 

*  Sal.  Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

*  JST.  Hen.  Peace  to  his  soul,  if  God's  good  plea- 

sure be ! 
'  Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  tliink'st  on  heaven's  bliss, 

*  Hold  up  thy  hand,*  make  signal  of  thy  hope — 

'  He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign  ;  O  God,  forgive  him' 
'   fVar.  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. 
'  JST,  Hen.  Forbear  to  judge,'"  for  we  are  sinners 
all. — 

'  Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close  ; 

'  And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  [Exeurit 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  Kent.  The  Seashore  near  Dover.' ' 
Firing  heard  at  Sea.  Tlien  enter,  Jrom  a  Boat,  a 
Captain,  a  Master,  a  Master's  Mate,  Walter 
Whitmore,  and  others;  with  them  Suffolk^ 
and  other  Gentlemen,  prisoners. 

*  Cap.  The  gaudv,  blabbing,  and  remorseful'*  day 

*  Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  ; 

*  And  now  loud  howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 

*  That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night ; 

*  Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings" 

*  Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 

*  Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air, 

*  Therefore,  bring  forth  the  soldiers  of  our  prize  ; 

*  For,  whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 

*  Here  shall  they  make  their  ransom  on  the  sand, 

*  Or  with  their  blood  stain  this  discolour'd  shore.— 
'  Master,  this  prisoner  freely  give  I  thee  ; — 

*  And  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this  ; — 
'  The  other,  [pointing  to  Suffolk,]  Walter  Whit- 
more, is  thy  share. 

'  1  Gent.  What  is  my  ransom,  master  ?   let  me 

know. 
'  Mast.  A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down 

your  head. 
'  Mate.  And  so  much  shall  you  give,  or  off  goes 

yours. 

*  Cap.  What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thou- 

sand crowns, 

*  And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ? — 

*  Cut  both  the  villains'  throats  ; — for  die  you  shall ; 

*  The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight 

*  Cannot'*  be  counterpois'd  with  such  a  petty  sum. 


'  This  is  one  of  the  scenes  which  have  been  applauded 
by  the  critics,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  admired 
when  prejudices  shall  cease,  and  bigotry  give  way  to 
impartial  examination.  These  are  beauties  that  rise 
out  of  nature  and  of  truth  ;  the  superficial  reader  can- 
not miss  them,  the  profound  can  image  nothing  beyond 
them.' — Johnson. 

11  There  is  a  curious  circumstantial  account  of  the 
event  on  which  this  scene  is  founded  in  the  Fasten  Let- 
ters, published  by  Sir  John  Fenn,  vol.  i.  p.  38,  Letter  x 
The  scene  is  founded  on  the  narration  of  Hall,  which  is 
copied  by  Holinshed. 

12  The  epithet  blabbing,  applied  to  the  day  by  a  man 
about  to  commit  murder,  is  exquisitely  beautiful.  Guilt, 
if  afraid  of  light,  considers  darkness  as  a  natural  shel- 
ter, and  makes  night  the  confidant  of  those  actions 
which  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  tell-tale  day. — Johnson. 

Spenser  and  Milton  make  use  of  the  epithet : — 
'  For  Venus  hated  his  aXl-blabbing  light.' 

Britain^s  Ida,  c.  il. 
'  Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout.' —  Comus,  v.  138. 
Remorseful  is  pitiful. 

13  The  chariot  of  the  night  is  supposed  by  Shakspeare 
to  be  drawn  by  dragons.    Vide  Cymbeline,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2. 

14  The  word  cannot,  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  sense  of  the  passage,  is  not  in  the  old  copy :  it  was 
supplied  by  Malone.  The  difference  between  the  cap- 
tain's present  and  succeeding  sentiments  may  be  thus 
accounted  for.  Here  he  is  only  striving  to  intimidate 
his  prisoners  into  a  ready  payment  of  their  ransom 
Afterwards  his  natural  disposition  inclines  him  to  mer- 
cy, till  he  is  provoked  by  the  upbraidings  of  Suffolk. 
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SECOND  PART  OF 


Act  IV. 


*  1  GetU.  I'll  give  it,  sir ;  and  therefore  spare  my 

life. 

*  2  Gent.  And  so  will  I,  and  write  home  for  tt 

straight. 
'   Whit.  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize  aboard, 
'  And  therefore,  to  revenge  it,  shall  thou  die ; 

[To  SOFF. 
'  And  so  should  these,  if  I  might  have  my  will. 

*  Cap.  Be  not  so  rash  ;  take  ransom,  let  him  live. 
'  Si^.  Look  on  my  George,  I  am  a  gentleman ; 

'  Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shall  be  paid. 

*  Whit.  And  so  am  I,  my  name  is  Walter  Whit- 

more. 
'  How  now  ?  why  start'st  thou  ?  what,  doth  death 
affright  ? 

*  Sujf.  Thy  name  affrights  rae,'  in  whose  sound 

is  death. 

*  A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 

'  And  told  me — that  by  Water  I  should  die:* 
'  Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-minded  : 
'  Thy  name  is — Gaullier,  being  rightly  sounded. 
'  Whit.  GatUtier,  or  Walter,  vvhicn  it  is,  I  care  not ; 

*  Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name, 
'  But  with  our  sword  we  wip'd  away  the  blot ; 

'  Therefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge, 
'  Broke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  defac'd,' 
<  And  I  proclaim'd  a  coward  through  the  world  2 

[Lays  hold  on  Scffolk. 

'  Suff".  Stay,  Whilmore ;  for  thy  prisoner  is  a 
prince. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Poole. 

'  Whit.  The  duke  of  Sufiblk,  muffled  up  in  rags  ! 

Suff".  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the  duke  ; 
Jove  sometime  went  disguis'd,  and  why  not  I  ? 

Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  slain,  as  thou  shall  be. 

*  Stiff".  Obscure  and  lowly  swain,  King  Henry's 

blood, 
ITie  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster, 
'  Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  groom.* 
Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  thy  hand,  and  held  my  stirrup  ? 
'  Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  footcloth  mule, 
'  And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my  hnad  ? 
'  How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup,   , 

Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the  board, 
'  When  I  have  feasted  with  Queen  Margaret  ? 

*  Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-fall'n  ; 

*  Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride : ' 

*  How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  Inou  stood, 

*  And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth  7 

'  This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf, 

'  And  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue.* 

*  Whit  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  gtab  tho  forlorn 

swain  1 

*  Cap.  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he  hath  me. 


1  Sulfolk  had  tieard  hia  name  before  without  being 
startled  by  it.  In  the  oK!  play,  as  soon  as  ever  the  cap- 
tain has  consigned  him  to  '  Walter  Whickmore,'  he  Im- 
mediately exclaims,  •  Walter ."  Whickmore  asks  him 
why  he  tears  him  ;  and  Suffolk  replies,  '  It  is  thy  name 
affrights  me.'  The  poet  here,  as  in  other  instances,  has 
lallen  into  an  impropriety  by  sometimes  following  and 
tumelimes  deserting  his  original. 

2  Thus  Drayton,  in  Q,uecn  Margaret's  Epistle  to  this 
duke  of  Suffolk  :— 

'  I  pray  thee,  Poole,  have  care  how  thou  dpst  pass ; 

Never  the  sea  yot  half  so  dangerous  was  ; 

And  one  foretold  by  water  thou  should'st  tlie  ' 
A  note  on  these  lines  says,  '  The  witch  of  Eye  received 
answer  from  the  spirit,  that  the  duke  of  Suffolk  should 
lake  heed  of  water.^  See  the  fourth  Scene  of  the  first 
Act  of  this  play.  The  prophecy  is  differently  stated  by 
a  contemporary  in  tho  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  40 : — 
'Also  he  asked  the  name  of  the  ship  ;  and  when  he 
icnew  it,  he  remembered  Stacy  that  said,  if  he  might  es- 
cape the  dangers  of  the  Tower  he  should  be  sate,  and 
then  his  heart  failed  him.' 

3  The  new  image  which  Shakspeare  has  introduced 
into  this  speech—'  my  arms  lorn  and  defaced' — is  also 
found  in  King  Richard  III.  Act  iii.  Sc  2.  See  note  on 
that  passage. 

4  K jaded  groom  U  a  low  fellow.  Suffolk's  boast  of 
his  own  blcMju  was  hardly  warranted  by  his  origin.  His 
greatgrandfather  hud  been  amerchant  at  Hull.  If  Shak- 
speare had  known  his  iiedigree  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  make  some  .of  his  auversaries  reproach  him  with  iu 

ft  Pride  that  has  had  birth  loo  soon. 


*  Stiff.  Base  slave  !  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  so 

art  thou. 
<  Cap.  Convey  him  hence,  and  oo  our  longboat's 
side 
<  Strike  off  bis  head. 

Stiff:  Thou  dar'st  not  ibr  thy  own. 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole. 
Siff.  Poole  7 

Cap.  Poole  7  Sir  Poole  ?  loni  f 

'  Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink  ;  whose  fitlh  and  dirt 

*  Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 
'  Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 

*  For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm: 

'  Thy  Ups,  that  kiss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the 

ground  ; 
'  And  thou,  that  smil'dsl  at  good  Duke  Humphny's 

death, 
'  Against  the  senseless  winds  shall  grin  in  vain, 
'*'  VN  ho,  in  contempt,  shall  hiss  at  thee  again  : 

*  And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  heU, 

*  For  daring  to  affy'  a  mighty  lord 

*  Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king, 

'*'  Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 

*  By  devilish  policy  an  thou  grown  great, 

*  And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg'd 

*  With  goblets  of  thy  mother's  bfeeoins  heart. 

"I*  By  thee,  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sola  to  France  ■ 

*  The  false  revolting  Normans,  thorough  thee, 

*  Disdain  to  call  us  lord  ;  and  Picardy 

*  Haih  slain  their  governors,  surpris'd  our  forts, 

*  And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 

*  The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all^ — 

*  Whose  dreadful  swords  were  never  drawn  in  vaifl, 

*  As  hating  thee,  are  rising  up  in  arms  : 

'*'  And  now  the  house  of  York — thrust  from   the 
crown, 

*  By  shameful  murder  of  a  guiltless  king, 

*  And  loftv  proud  encroaching  tyranny,— 

*  Burns  with  revenging  fire  :  whose  hopeful  colour* 

*  Advance  our  half-fac'd  sun,"  striving  to  shinsy 

*  Under  the  which  is  writ — Invitis  nubibug, 

*  The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms  : 

*  And,  to  conclude,  reproach,  and  beggary, 
'*'  Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 

*  And  all  by  thee : — Away  !  convey  him  hence. 

♦  Sti/f.  O  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth  thunder 

*  Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges  !        • 

*  Small  things  make  .base  men  proud  :  '  this  villain 

here, 
'  Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,'  threatens  more 
'  Than.Bargulus  the  strong  Illyrian  pirate."* 
'  Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee-hives. 
'  It  is  impossible,  that  I  should  die 
'  By  sucn  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself. 
'  Thy  words  move  rage,  and  not  remorse,  in  me  : ' ' 


6  By  this  expression,  '  charm  thy  riotous  tongue,'  the 
poet  meant  Suffolk  to  say  that  it  should  be  as  potent  as 
a  charm  in  stopping  his  licentious  talk.  The  same  ex- 
pression occurs  in  Othello,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

7  To  betroth  in  marriage.  This  enumeration  of  Suf- 
folk's crimes  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  Mir- 
ror for  Magistrates.  See  the  Legendof  William  de  la 
Poole.  The  rest  of  this  speech  is  entirely  Shakspeare's  ; 
there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  original  play. 

S  Edward  III.  bore  for  his  device  the  rays  of  the  sim 
dibi>ersing  themselves  out  of  a  cloud. — Camden''a  Re- 
maijtes. 

9  A  pinnace  then  signified  a  ship  of  small  burthen, 
built  for  speed.  Vide  note  on  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

10  '  Bargultis,  Illyrius  Latro,  de  quo  est  apud  Theo- 
pompura,  magnas  opeshabuii.' — Cicero  de  Offidie,  lib. 
li.  c.  11.  Shakspeare,  as  Dr.  Farmer  has  shown,  might 
have  met  with  this  pirate  in  some  of  the  translations  of 
his  time  :  he  points  out  two  in  which  he  is  menUoned. 
In  the  old  play  it  is,  <  Abradas  the  great  Macedonian 
pirate.' 

11  This  line  in  the  original  plaj  is  properly  given  to 
the  captain.  What  remorse  (i.  ^ptty)  could  Suffolk 
be  called  upon  to  show  to  his  assaTlantf  Whereas  the 
ca|)tain  might  wtih  propriety  say  to  Jiis  capUre,  Thy 
haughty  language  exa8peraie.i  me,  instead  of  ezcitinf 
my  compassion.  Mr.  Boswell  is,  I  believe,  mistaken  in 
asserting  that  remorse  was  used  in  the  modem  sense. 
At  least  I  find  no  instance  where  it  is  so  used  by  Shak- 
speare. 


Seem:  II. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 
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'  I  go  of  message  from  the  queen  to  France  ; 

*  J  charge  thee,  waft  me  safely  cross  the  channel. 
'   Cap,  Walter, 

*  IVhit,  Come,  Suffolk,  I  must  waa  thee  to  thy 

death. 

*  Suff.  Gelidtis  timor  occupat  artus  ;'— 'tis  thee  I 

fear. 

*  IVhii.  Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear,  before  I 

leave  thee. 
'  What,  are  ye  daunted  now?  now  will  ye  stoop? 
'  1  Gent.  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him,  speak 
him  fair. 

*  Stfff".  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and  rough, 
'  Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 

'  Far  be  it,  we  should  honour  such  as  these 

*  With  humble  suit ;  no,  rather  let  my  head 

'  Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to  any, 
'  Save  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  my  king  j 
'  And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole, 
'  Than  stand  uncoverd  to  the  vulgar  groom. 

*  True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear  : — 

'  More  can  I  bear,  than  you  dare  execute.* 

'  Cap.  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 

*  iSfu^  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye  can,' 

*  That  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot  !~ 
'  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians  :* 

'  A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave, 
'  Murder'd  sweet  Tully  ;  Brutus'  bastard  hand 
'  Stabb'd  Julius  Cffisar  ;  savage  islanders, 
'  Pompey  the  Great ;'  and  Suffolk  dies  by  ))irates. 
[£xit  SuTT.  with  Whit,  and  others. 
Cap.  And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  have  set. 
It  is  our  pleasure,  one  of  them  depart : — 
Therefore  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

[Exeunt  allbut  the Jirst  Ge.ni\ema.n. 

Re-enter  Whitmore,  with  Suffolk's  Body. 

'  Whit.  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie," 
'  Until  the  queen  his  mistress  bury  it.  [Exit. 

*  1  Gent.  O  barbarous  and  bloody  spectacle ! 
'  His  body  will  I  bear  imto  the  king : 

'  If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  fnends  : 

*  So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear.    . 

[Exit,  with  the  Body. 

SCENE  n.  Blackheath.  Enter  George  Bevis 
and  John  Hollakd. 

'  Geo.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made 
'  of  a  lath :  they  have  been  up  these  two  days. 

'  John.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now 

*  then. 

'  Geo.  I  tell  thee.  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means 
'  to  dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  set 
'  a  new  nap  upon  it. 

John.  So  he  had  need,  for  'tis  threadbare.  Well, 
I  say,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England,  since 
gentlemen  came  up.'' 


1  The  source  team,  whence  this  line  has  been  ex- 
tracted has  not  yet  been  discovered.  The  following  lines 
are  the  nearest  which  have  been  found  in  the  Classic 
Pools  :— 

'  Subitns  tremor  occupat  artus.' 

Virg.  Mn.  v.  446. 
'  nie  quidem  gelidos  radiorum  viribus  artus.' 

Ovid.  Metam.  iv.  247. 
•  Navita,  confessu  gelido  pallore  tiinorem.' 

De'Tristib.  El.  iii.  113. 

2  ' 1  am  able  now,  methinks 

(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,) 

To  endure  more  miseries," and  greater  far. 

Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer.' 

King  Henry  VIII. 
Again  in  Othello :—  ^  J 

'  Thou  hast  not  half  the  power  to  do  me  harm, 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.' 

3  According  to  the  Leuer  in  the  Paston  Collection,  al- 
ready cited,  the  cutting  off  of  Suffolk's  head  was  very 
barbarously  performed.  '  One  of  the  lewdest  of  the  ship 
bade  him  lay  down  his  head,  and  he  should  be  fairly 
ferd  [dealt]  with,  and  dye  on  a  sword  ;  and  took  a  rusty 
sword  and  smote  off  his  head  within  half  a  dozen 
strokes.' 

4  A  bezonian  is  a  mean  low  person. 

5  Pompey  was  killed  by  Achillas  and  Septimiiis  at 
the  moment  that  the  Egyptian  fishing  boat  in  which  they 


*  Geo.  0  miserable  age !    Virtue  is  not  regarded 

*  in  handycrafts-men. 

'  John.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather 

*  aprons. 

*  Geo.  Nay  more,  the  king's  council  are  no  good 

*  workmen. 

*  John,  True  ;  And  yet  it  is  said, — Labour  in  thy 

*  vocation  ;  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as,— let  the 

*  magistrates   be   labouring   men ;    and   therefore 

*  should  we  be  magistrates. 

*  Geo.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  for  there's  no  better 

*  sign  of  a  brave  mind,  than  a  hard  hand. 

*  John.  I  see  them!  I  see  them!  There's  Best's 

*  son,  the  tanner  of  Wingham  ;  ■ 

*  Geo.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies, 

*  to  make  dog's  leather  of. 
John.  And  Dick  the  butcher, 

*  Geo.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  oz,  and 

*  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

*  John.  And  Smith  the  weaver  :  — — 

*  Geo.  Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

*  John,  Come,  come,  let's  fall  in  with  them. 

Drum.    Enter  Cade,  Dick  the  Butcher,  Smith 
the  Weaver,  and  others  in  great  number. 

'  Cade,  We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  sup- 
'  posed  father, 

Dick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings.' 

[Aside. 

'  Cade.  —  for  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us, 
'  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and 
'  princes.— Command  silence, 

Dick.  Silence ! 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer.— 

Dick.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  brick- 
layer. [Aside, 

'  Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet, — 

'  Dick,  I  knew  her  well,  she  was  a  midwife. 

[Aside, 

'  Cade.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies, — 

Dick.  She  was,  indeed,  a  pedler's  daughter,  and 
sold  many  laces,  [Aside, 

'  Smith.  But,  now  of  late,  notable  to  travel  with 
'  her  furred  pack,  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home. 

[Aside. 

'  Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  house. 

Dick.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is  honourable ; 
and  there  was  he  born,  luidcr  a  hedge  ;  for  his  father 
had  never  a  house,  but  the  cage.^  [Aside, 

*  Cade,  Valiant  I  am. 

*  Smith.  'A  must  needs ;  for  beggary  is  yaliant.- 

[Aside 
Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 
Dick.  No  question  of  that ;  for  I  have  seen  him 
whipped  three  market  days  together.  [Asidet 


were,  reached  the  coast,  his  head  being  thrown  into  the 
sea,  a  circumstance  sufficiently  resembling  Suffolk's 
death  to  bring  it  to  the  poet's  memory  ;  though  his  men. 
tion  of  it  is  not  quite  accurate.  In  the  old  play  Pompey 
is  not  named. 

6  They  '  laid  his  body  on  the  sands  of  Dover,  and 
some  say  that  his  head  was  set  on  a  pole  by  it.' — Pas' 
to7i's  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  41. 

7  The  same  phrase  was  used  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk 
to  Wolsey  and  Campeggio  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
'  With  that  stepped  forth  the  duke  of  Suffolk  from  the 
king,  and  by  his  commandment  spake  these  words,  with 
a  stout  and  hault  countenance — "  It  was  never  merry 
England  (quoth  he)  whilst  we  had  cardinals  among 
us.'  " — Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  p.  167,  ed.  19-25. 

8  Tom  Nashe  speaks  of  having  weighed  one  of  Ga- 
briel Harvey's  books  against  a  cade  of  herrings,  and 
ludicrously  says,  '  That  the  rebel  Jack  Cade  was  the 
first  that  devised  to  put  red  herrings  in  cades,  and  from 
him  they  have  their  name.' — Lenten  Stune,  1.599. — 
Cade,  however,  is  derived  from  cadus,  Lat.  a  cask. 
We  may  add,  from  the  accounts  of  the  Celeress  of  the 
Abbey  of  Barking,  iiithe  Monasticou  Anglicanum,  'a 
barrel  of  herryng  sBold  contain  a  thousand  herryngs, 
and  a  cade  of  herryng  six  hundred,  six  score  to  the 
hundred.'  Cade,  with  more  learning  than  should  na- 
turally fall  to  his  character,  alludes  to  his  name  from 
cado,  to  fall. 

9  '  Little  places  of  prison,  set  commonly  in  the  mar- 
ket place  for  harlots  and  vagabondsj.wejc&llcafe*  ' — 
Baret: 


£0 


SECOND  PART  OF 


Act  rf 


Code,  I  fear  neiJier  sword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  sword,  for  his  coal 
is  of  proof.'  [Aside. 

Dick.  But,  methinks,  he  should  stand  in  fear  of 
Sre,  being  burnt  i'  the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheep. 

[Aside. 

Cade.  Be  brave  then  :  for  your  captain  is  brave, 
and  vows  reformation.  There  shall  be,  in  England, 
seven  half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny  :  the  three- 
hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  hoops  ;*  and  I  will  make 
it  felony,  to  drink  small  beer :  all  the  realm  shall 
be  in  common,  and  in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfry  go 
to  grass.  And,  when  I  am  king  (as  king  I  will 
be) 

AIL  God  save  your  majesty  ! 

'  Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  p«ople :— there  shall 
'  be  no  money  ; '  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my 
'  score ;  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery, 
*  that  they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worship  me 
'  their  lord. 

'  Dick.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the 
'  lawyers. 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.*  Is  not  this  a 
Tamcntable  tnfng,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent 
lamb  should  be  made  parchment  ?  that  parchment, 
being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ?  Some 
say,  the  bee  stings  :  but  I  sav,  'tis  the  bee's  wax  ; 
for  I  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing,  and  I  was  never 
mine  own  man  since.     How  now ;  who's  tliere  7 

Enter  tomCf  bringing  in  the  Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Smith.  The  clerk  of  Chatham :  he  can  write  and 
»ead,  and  cast  accompf. 

Cade.  O  monstrous ! 

Smith.  We  took  him.  setting  of  boys'  copies. 

Cade.  Here's  a  villain  ! 

Smith.  H'as  a  book  in  his  pocket,  with  red  let- 
ters in't. 

Cade.  Nay,  then  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  obUgations,*  and  write 
court-hand. 

'  Cade.  I  am  sorry  for't :  the  man  is  a  proper 
*■  man,  on  mine  honour  ;  unless  I  find  him  guilty, 
'  he-shaU  not  die, — Come  hither,  sirrah^  I  roust 
'  examine  thee :  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Clerk.  Emmanuel. 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  lottere  ;• 
— 'Twill  go  hard  with  you. 

'  Cade.  Let  me  alone  : — Dost  thou  use  to-  writ*! 
'  thy  name  ?  or  hast  thuu  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an 
'  honest  plain-dealing  man  7 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well 
brought  up,  that  I  can  write  my  namo.- 

*  All.  He  hath  confessed  :  away  with  him- ;  he's 
'  a  villain,  and  a  traitor. 

*  Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say :  hang  him  with 
'  his  pen  and  inkhom  about  his  neck. 

[Exeunt  some  with  the  Clerk. 

Enter  Michael. 

*  Mich.  Where's  our  general  7 

'  Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 


1  A  quibble  is  most  probably  intended  between  two 
senses  of  the  word  ;  one  as  being  able  to  resist,  the 
other  as  being  teell  tried,  that  is,  long  worn. 

2  These  drinking  vessels  of  our  ancestors  were  of 
wood.  Nash,  hi  his  Pierce  Pennilesse,  1595,  says,  *  I 
believe  hoopes  in  quart  pots  were  invented  to  that  end, 
that  every  man  should  taKc  his  hoope,  and  no  more.' 

8  '  To  mend  the  world  by  banisnins;  money  is  an  old 
contrivance  of  those  who  did  not  consider  that  the  quar^ 
re^s  and  mischiefs  which  arise  from  money,  as  the  signs 
or  tickets  of  riches,  must,  if  riches  were  to  cease,  arise 
fVom  riches  themselves,  and  could  never  be  at  an  end 
till  every  man  was  contented  with  his  own  share  of  the 
goods  or  life.' — Johnson. 

4  This  speech  was  transposed  by  Shakspcare  from 
a  subsequent  scene  in  the  old  play. 

5  i.  e.  bonds. 
8  That  is  on  the  top  of  Letters  Missive  and  such  like 

public  acts.    See  Mabillon's  Diplomata. 

7  After  this  speech,  in  the  old  play,  are  the  following 
words : 

'  —  la  there  any  more  of  them  that  be  kuighta  * 


'  Mich.  Fly,  fly,  fly !  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and 
'  his  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's  foK^s. 

'  Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I'll  fell  theo 
'  down  :  He  shall  be  encountered  with  a  man  as 
'  good  as  himself:  He  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a? 

^  Mich.  No. 

'  Cade,  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a 
'  knight  preseHtly  :  Rise  up  Sir  John  Mortimer. 

*  Now  have  at  him.' 

Enter  Sir  Humphrev  Stafford,  <pm2 WiluaA 
his  Brother,  with  Drum  and  Forces. 

*  Staf.  Rebellious  hinds,  and  filth  and  scum  of 

Kent, 

*  Mark'd  for  the  gallows, — lay  your  weapons  down, 

*  Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  this  groom  ;— 

*  The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolL 

'*'  fV.  Staf,  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclin'd  to 
blood, 

*  If  you  go  forward  :  therefore  )rield,  or  die. 

Cade.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  pass 
aot;» 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak, 

*  O'er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reigtt^  ■ 

*  For  I  am  rightfiri  heir  unto  the  crown.  '    ' 
'  Staf.  Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plasterer  ; 

'  And  thou  thyself,  a  shearman,  Art  thou  not  ? 
Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 
'  JV.  Staf,  And  what  of  that  ? 
Cadt.  Marry,  this : — Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of 
March, 
Married  the  duke  of  Clarence'  dan^ter  ;  Did  he 
not  7 
'  Staf.  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  By  her,  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth 
TV.  Staf.  That's  false. 

'  Cade,  Ay,  there's  the  question  ;  but,  I  say,  lis 
true : 
'  The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse, 
'  Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stol'n  away  ; 
'  And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
'  Became  a  bricklayer,  when  he  came  to  age  7 
'  His  son  am  I ;  deny  it,  if  you  can. 
Dick,  Nay,  'tis  too  true  ;  tlierefbre  he  shal.   be 

king. 
Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  fkther's 
house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify 
it ;  therefore,  deny  it  not. 

"^  Su^.  And  will  you  credit  this  bctse  drudge's 
words. 

*  That  speaks  he  knows  not  what  7 

*  All.  Ay,  marry,  will  we  ;  tlierefore  getyesone. 
fV.  Staf.   Jack  Cade,   tlie  duke  of  York  hath 

taught  you  this. 

*  Cade.  He  lies,  for  1  invented  it  myself.  [Aside.] 
— Go  to,  sirrah.  Toll  the  king  from  me.  that — for 
his  father's  sake,  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  whose  time 
boys  went  to  span  counter  for  French  crowns, — I 
am  content  he  shall  reign ;  biit  I'll  be  protector 
over  him. 

'  Dick,  An<l,  furthermore,  we'll   have  the  Lord 
'  Say's  head,  for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 
'  Cade.  And  good  reason  ;  for  thereby  is  England 

*  maimed,"  and  fain  to  go  with  a  staff,  but  that  my 
'  puissance  holds  it  up.  Fellow  kings,  I  tell  you, 
'  that  that  Lord   Say   hath  gelded'"  the  common- 


T\)m.  Yea,  his  brother. 

Cade.  Then  kneel  down,  Dick  Butcher ;  rise  up  Sir 
Dick  Butcher.    Sound  up  the  drum.' 

8  I  care  not,  I  pay  them  no  rccard. 

•  Transform  me  to  what  sha"i)c  you  con, 

/pass  JM)/ what  it  1)C.'  Drwjton''s  ^uest  of  Cynthia. 

9  The  same  play  upon  words  is  in  Daniel's  Civil 
Wars,  1595  :— 

'  Anjou  and  JIfaine,  the  main  that  fonl  appears.' 

10  Sieevena  observes  that  '  Shakspearo  has  here 
transgressed  a  rule  laid  down  by  Tully,  De  Oratore  : 
'  ^foIo  morte  dici  African!  cas^tratam  esse  rempubllcani.' 
The  character  of  the  speaker  may  countenance  such 
indelicacy  here,  but  in  other  places  our  author  talks  of 
'  golding  purses,  patrimoiiies,  and  continents.'  I  must 
again  remark  that  in  the  former  Instances  the  phrB!<t« 
was  only  metaphorically  used  for  diminishing  «yc .jJiC 
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*  wealth,  and  made  it  an  eunuch  :  and  more  than 
'  that,  he  can  speak  French,  and  therefore  he  is  a 

*  traitor. 

'  Staf.  O  gross  ami  miserable  ignorance  ! 

*  Cade.  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can  :  The  French- 
'  men  are  our  enemies  :  so  to,  then,  I  ask  but  this  ; 
'Can  he,  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy, 

*  be  a  good  counsellor,  or  no  ? 

*  All.  No,  no  ;  and  therefore  we'll  have  his  head. 

*  fV.  Slaf.  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  will  not 

prevail, 

*  Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 

^Staf.  Herald,  away:  and,  throughout  every  town, 
'  Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade  ; 

*  That  those,  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends, 

'  May,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight, 
'  Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors  : — 
'  And  you,  that  be  the  kmg's  friends,  follow  ipe. 

[Exeunt  the  Two  Staffords,  ajid  Forces. 

*  Cade.  And  you,  that  love  the  commons,  follow 

me.— 

*  Now  show  yourselves  men,  'tis  for  liberty. 

*  We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman  : 

*  Spare  none,  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon ;' 

*  For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such 

*  As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our  parts. 
*LHck.  They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward  us. 
*Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order,  when  we  arc 

*  most  out  of  order.     Come,  march  forward. 

[Exeutit. 

SCENE  III.  Another  part  of  Blackhcath.  Ala- 
rums. The  two  Parties  enter  andjight,  and  both 
Vie  Staffords  are  slain. 

'  Cade.  Where's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ashford  ? 

'  Dick.  Here,  sir. 

'  Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and  oxen, 
'  and  thou  behavedst  thyself  as  if  thou  hadst  been 
'  in  thine  own  slaughter-house  :  therefore  thus  will 

*  I  reward  thee, — The  Lent  shall  be  as  long  again 
'  as  it  is  ;  and  thou  shalt  have  a  licence  to  kill  for  a 
'  hundred  lacking  one,  a  week.'^ 

'  Dick.  I  desire  no  more. 

*Cade,  And,  to  speak  truth,  thou  deservest  no 

*  less.   This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear  ;' 

*  and  the  bodies  shall  be  dragged  at  my  horse  s 

*  heels,  till  I  do  come  to  London,  where  we  will 

*  have  the  mayor's  sword  borne  before  us. 

*  Dick.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break 

*  open  the  gaols,  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 

*  Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.     Come, 

*  let's  march  towards  London.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  rv.  London.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King  Henry,  reading  a  Supplication ;  the 
Dqke  of  Buckingham,  and  Lord  Say  with 
him;  at  a  distance,  Queen  Margaret,  mourn- 
ing over  Suffolk's  Head. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Oft  have  I  heard — that  grief  softens 

the  mind, 

*  And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate  ; 

*  Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weep. 

*  But  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 


tailing:,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  Shakspeare,  but  a  com- 
mon form  of  expression  in  his  time. 

1  Shoes. 

2  The  last  two  words,  a  week,  were  added  by  Malone 
from  the  old  play.  It  is  necessary  to  render  the  passage 
intelligible.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  butchers  were 
strictly  enjoined  not  to  sell  flesh  meat  in  Lent,  not  with 
a  religious  view,  but  for  the  double  purpose  of  dimin- 
ishing the  consumption  of  flesh  meat  during  that  period, 
and  so  making  it  more  plentiful  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  and  of  encouraging  the  fisheries  and  augmenting 
the  number  of  seamen.  Butchers,  who  had  iriterest  at 
court,  frequently  obtained  a  dispensation  to  kill  a  certain 
number  of  beasts  a  week  during  Lent ;  of  which  indul- 
gence, the  wants  of  invalids  wlio  could  not  subsist  with- 
out animal  food,  was  made  the  pretence.  There  are 
several  proclamations  on  the  subject  in  the  library  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

3  Here  Cade  must  be  supposed  to  take  off  Stafford's 
armour.  So  Holinshed  : — '  Jack  Cade,  upon  his  victo- 
ry against  the  Staffords,  apparelled  himself  in  SirHum- 


*  Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast : 

*  But  Where's  the  body  that  I  should  embrace  ? 

'  Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to  the 
'  rebels'  supplication  ? 

*  A'.  Hen.  I'll  send  some  holy  bishop*  to  entreat : 
'  For  God  forbid,  so  many  simple  souls 

'  Should  perish  by  the  sword  I  And  I  myself, 
'  Rather  than  bloody  war  shall  cut  them  short, 
'  Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general. — 
'  But  stay,  I'll  read  it  over  once  again. 

*Q.  Mar.  Ah,  barbarous  villains  !  hath  tliis  lovely 
face 

*  Rul'd,  like  a  wandering  planet,'  over  me ; 

*  And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent, 

*  That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same  ? 

'  K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to 

have  thy  head. 
'  Say.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  your  highness  shall  have 

his. 
IT.  Hen.  How  now,  madam  ?  Still 
Lamenting,  and  mourning  for  Suffolk's  death  ? 
I  fear,  my  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead. 
Thou  wouldest  not  have  mourn'd  so  much  for  me. 
Q.  Mar.  No,  my  love,  I  should  not  mourn,  but 
die  for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  IT.  Hen.  How  now  !   what  news  ?   why  com'st 

thou  in  such  haste  ? 
'  Mes.  The  rebels  are  in  Southwark ;  Fly,  my 
lord! 
'  Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  Lord  Mortimer, 

*  Descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence'  house  : 

*  And  calls  your  grace  usurper,  openly, 

'  And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 
'  His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 
'  Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude  and  merciless  ; 
'  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother's  death 
'  Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed  : 
'  All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 
'  They  call — false   caterpillars,    and   intend   their 
death. 

*  IT.  Hen.  O  graceless  men  !  they  know  not  what 

they  do.* 
'  Buck.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Kenelworth, 
'  Until  a  power  be  rais'd  to  put  them  down. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ah !  were  the  duke  of  Suffolk  now  alive, 

*  These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appeas'd. 
'  K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee, 

'  Therefore  away  with  us  to  Kenelworth. 

'  Sai/.  So  might  your  grace's  person  be  jn  dan- 
ger ; 
'  The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes  : 

*  And  therefore  in  this  city  will  I  stay, 
'  And  live  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

*  2  Mess.  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London  Bridge  ; 

the  citizens 

*  Fly  and  forsake  their  houses  : 

*  The  rascal  people,  thirsting  afler  prey, 

*  Join  with  the  traitor  ;  and  they  ionitly  swear, 

*  To  spoil  the  city,  and  your  royal  court. 

*  Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord ;  away,  take 

horse. 


phrey's  brieandine,  set  full  of  gilt  nails,  and  so  in  glory 
returned  again  toward  London.'  Sir  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford was,  in  fact,  killed  at  Sevenoaks,  and  Is  buried  at 
Bromsgrove,  in  Staffordshire. 

4  Shakspeare  has  here  fallen  into  another  inconsist- 
ency, by  sometimes  following  Holinshed  instead  of  ihe 
old  play.  He  afterwards  forgets  this  holy  bishop  :  and 
in  scene  the  eighth  we  find  only  Buckingham  and  Clif- 
ford were  sent,  conformably  to  the  old  play.  Holinshed 
mentions  that  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  were  sent. 

6  Predominated  irresistibly  over  my  passions,  as  llie 
planets  over  those  born  under  their  influence.  The  old 
play  led  Shakspeare  into  this  strange  exhibition ;  a 
queen  with  the  head  of  her  nnudered  paramour  on  her 
bosom,  in  presence  of  her  husband  ! 

6  Instead  of  this  line  the  old  copy  has  :— 
'  Go  bid  Buckingham  and  Clifford  gather 
An  army  up,  and  meet  with  the  rebels.' 
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SECOND  PART  OP 


Act  !▼. 


*  K.  Hen.  Come,  Margaret ;  God,  our  hope,  will 

succour  us. 
~  ^.  Mar.  My  hope  is  gone,  now  Suffolk  is  deceas'd. 

*  K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  lord  ;  [To  Lokd  Say.] 

trust  not  the  Kentish  rebels. 

*  Buck.  Trust  nobody,  for  fear  you  be  betray'd. 
'  Say.  The  trust  I  have  is  in  mme  innocence, 

'  And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.  The  same.  The  Tower.  Enter  1.okd 
Sc  A  LES,  and  others  on  the  Walls.  Then  enter  cer- 
tain Citizens,  below. 

Scales.  How  now  ?  is  Jack  Cade  slain  ? 
1  CU.  No,  my  lord,  nor  Ukely  to  be  slain ;  for 
they  have  won  the  bridge,  killing  all  those  that 
withstand  them :  The  lord  mayor  craves  aid  of  your 
honour  from  the  Tower,  to  defend  the  city  from  the 
rebels. 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall  com- 
mand ; 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myself, 
The  rebels  have  assay'd  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  to  Smithneld,  and  gather  head. 
And  thither  will  I  send  you  Matthew  Gough  : 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  lives  ; 
And  so  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.  The  same.  Cannon  Street.  £:nter 
Jack  Cade,  and  his  Followers.  He  strikes  his 
Staff'  on  London-stone. 

Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.  And 
here,  sitting  upon  London-stone,  I  charge  and  com- 
mand, that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the  pissing-conduit' 
run  nothing  but  claret  wine  this  first  year  of  our 
reign.  And  now,  henceforward,  it  shall  be  treason 
for  any  that  calls  me  other  than — Lord  Mortimer. 
Enter  a  Soldier  running. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade!  Jack  Cade! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there.     [They  kill  him.' 

*  Smith.  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  ne'll  never  call 

*  you  Jack  Cade  more  ;  I  think  he  hath  a  very  fair 

*  warning. 

Dick.  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gathered  toge- 
ther in  Smithfield. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let's  go  fight  with  them  :  But, 
hrst,  go  and  set  London  Bridge  on  fire  ;'  and,  if 
you  can,  burn  down  the  Tower  too.  Come,  let's 
away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.  The  tame.  Smithfield.  Alarum. 
Enter  on  one  side.  Cade  ojuI  his  Company  ;  on 
the  other,  Citizens,  and  the  King's  Forces,  headed 
6y  Matthew  GouoH.*  Theyjlght;  the  Citi- 
zens are  routed,  and  Matthew  Gough  is  slain. 
Cade.  So,  sirs :— Now  go  some  and  pull  down 

the    Savoy;'  others   to  the  inns  of  court;  down 

with  them  all. 
Diek.  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 


1  Whatever  offence  to  modern  delicacy  may  be  given 
by  this  imagery,  such  ornaments  to  foumains  appear  to 
have  been  no  uncommon  device  in  ancient  times.  The 
curious  reader  may  see  a  design,  probably  from  the  pen- 
cil of  Benedetto  di  Montagna,  for  a  very  singular  foun- 
tain of  this  kind,  in  that  elegant  book  the  Hypneroto- 
machia,  printed  by  Aldus  in  1499.  Le  Grand,  in  his 
Vie  Privee  des  Francois,  mentions  that  at  a  feast  made 
by  Phillippe-le-Bon,  there  was  '  une  statue  d'enfant  nu, 
pose  sur  une  roche,  et  qui  de  sa  broquetle  piasait  eau 
de  rose.'  This  conduit  may,  however,  have  been  one 
set  up  at  the  atandarde  in  Cheape,  according  to  Stowe, 
by  John  Wels,  grocer,  mayor,  in  1430,  with  a  small  cls- 
teme  for  Iresh  water,  having  one  cock  continually  run- 
ning. 

9  '  He  also  put  to  execution  in  Southwarke  diverse 
persons,  some  for  breaking  this  ordinance,  and  other 
being  his  old  acquaintance,  lest  they  should  bewray  his 
base  lineage,  flisparairlng  him  for  his  usuriied  name  of 
Mortimer.'— Ho/t>isAprf,  p.  634. 

3  At  that  time  London  Bridge  was  of  woo<l :  the 
fiouses  upon  it  were  actually  burnt  in  this  rebellion. 
Hall  says  '  he  entered  London,  and  cut  the  ropes  of  the 
drawbridge.' 

4  Holinshed  calls  Mathew  Gough '  a  man  of  great  wit 
and  much  experience  in  feats  of  chivalrie,  the  which  in 
eoniinuall  warres  had  siient  his  time  in  serving  of  the 


Cade.  Be  it  a  lordsliip  thou  shalt  have  it  for  (hat 
word. 

'  Dick.  Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  may  come 
'  out  of  your  mouth.* 

'  John.  Mass,  'twill  be  sore  law  then  ;  for  he  was 
'  thrust  in  the  mouth  with   a  spear,  and  'tis  not 

*  whole  yet.  [Aside. 

'  Smith.  Nay,  John,  it  wiH  be  stinking  law ;  for- 
'  his  breath  stmks  with  eating  toasted  cheese. 

[Aside. 

'  Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it,  it  shall  bo  so. 
'  Away,  bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm ;  my 
'  mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England. 

*  John.  Then  we  are  like  to  have  bitmg  statutes,- 

*  unless  his  teeth  be  pulled  out.  [Aside.- 

*  Cade.  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in- 

*  common. 

;,.        Enter  a  Messenger. 
'  Mess.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize !    here's  the 
'  Lord  Say,  which  sold  the  towns  in  France  ;  *  he 

*  that  made  us  pay  one  and  twenty  fifteens,'  and 

*  one  shilling  to  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy. 

Enter  George  Betis,  with  the  Lord  Say. 

'  Cade.  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten 
'  times. — Ay,  thou  say,'  thou  serge,  nay,  thou 
'  buckram  lord!  now  art  thou  within  point-blank 
'  of  our  jurisdiction  regal.  What  canst  tnou  answer 
'  to  my  majesty,  for  giving  up  of  Normandy  unto 
'  Monsieur  Basimecu,  the  dauphin  of  France  ?  Be 
'  it  known  unto  thee,  by  these  presence,  even  the 
'  presence  of  Lord  Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  besom 
'  that  must  sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth  a.s 
'  thou  art.  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted 
'  the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  erecting  a  granimar- 
'  school :  and  whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had 
'  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the  tally,  thou 
'  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used  ;*  and,  contrary 
'  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  thou  hast  built 
'  a  paper-mill.     It  will  be  proved  to  thv  face,  that 

*  thou  hast  men  about  thee,  that  usually  talk  of  a 
'  noun,  and  a  verb  ;    and  such  abominable  words, 

*  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.  Thou 
'  hast  appointed  justices  of  peace,  to  call  poor  men 
'  before  them  about  matters  they  were  not  able  to 

*  answer.-'  Moreover,  thou  hast  put  them  in  prison  ; 
'  and  because  they  could  not  read,  thou  hast  nanged 
'  them  ;'"  when,  indeed,  only  for  that  cause,  they 

*  have  been  most  worthy  to  live.  Thou  dost  ride 
'  on  a  foot-cloth,"  dost  thou  not? 

Say.  What  of  that  ? 

Cade.  Marry,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy  horse 
wear  a  cloak,  when  honester  men  than  thou  go  in 
their  hose  and  doublets. 


king  his  father.'     See  also  W.  of  Wyrcestre,  p.  337 ; 
and'the  Paston  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 

5  '  This  trouble  had  been  saved  Cade's  reformers  by 
his  predecessor  Wat  Tyler,  h  was  never  re-edified  till 
Henry  VI.  founded  the  hospital.' 

6  '  It  was  reported,  indeed,  that  he  should  sale  with 
great  pride  that  within  four  dales  all  the  lams  of  Eng- 
land should  come  Joorlh  of  his  vwuth.' — Uotmthea, 
p.  433. 

7  A  fifteen  was  the  fifteenth  part  of  all  the  moveables^ 
or  personal  property  of  each  subject. 

8  Say  is  a  kind  of  thin  woollen  stuff  or  serge. 

9  Shakspeare  is  a  little  too  early  with  this  accusation. 
Yet  Meerman,  in  his  Origines  Ty^wgraphicse,  has 
availed  himselfof  this  passage  to  support  his  hypothe-- 
sis  that  printing  was  introduced  into  England  by  Fre» 
deric  Corsellis,  one  of  Coster's  workmen,  from  Haer- 
lem  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  Shakspeare's  anachro- 
nisms are  not  more  extraordinary  than  those  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Spenser  mentions  cloth  made  at  Lincoln 
in  the  ideal  reign  of  King  Arthur,  and  has  adorned  a- 
castle  at  the  same  period  with  cloth  of  Arras  and  of 
Tours. 

10  i.  e.  they  were  hanged  because  they  could  not  claim 
the  benefit  ol*^  clergy. 

1 1  A  foot-cloth  was  a  kind  of  housing,  which  coveroa 
the  body  of  the  horse :  it  was  sometimes  made  of  velvat 
and  bordered  with  gold  lace.  .  This  is  a  reproach  truly  ■ 
characteristical :  nothing  gives  bo  much  offence  to  th« 
lower  orders  as  the  sight  of  superfluities  merely  o«ttn- 
tatious.       ■  >      -  —- w~-K- 
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*  Dkk.  And  work  in  their  shirt  loo  ;   as  myself, 
.  *  for  example,  that  am  a  butcher. 

Say.  You  men  of  Kent,— 
Duk,  What  say  you  of  Kent  ? 

*  Say.  Nothing  but  this :   'Tis  bona  terra,  mala 

gensj 
Cade.  Away  with  him,   away   with   him !   he 
'  speaks  Latin. 

*  Say.  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  where 

you  will. 

•  Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Caesar  writ, 

•  Is  term'd  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle  :* 

•  Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches  ; 

•  The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy ; 

•  Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 

•  I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy  : 

•  Yet,  to  recover  them,  would  lose  my  Ufe. 


*  Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  done  ; 
♦Prayers  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,  gifts 


could 


*  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 

*  Kent,  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you?' 

*  Large  gifts  have  I  bestow'd  on  learned  clerks, 

*  Because  my  book  preferr'd  me  to  the  king  : 

*  And — seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 

*  Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven, — 

*  Unless  you  be  possess'd  with  devilish  spirits, 

*  You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 

*  This  tongue  hath  parley'd  unto  foreign  kings 

*  For  your  behoof, — 

*  Cade.  Tut !  when  struck'st  thou  one  blow  in 
♦the  field? 

*  Say.  Great  men  have  reaching  hands  j  oft  have 

I  struck 

*  Those  that  I  never  saw,  and  struck  them  dead. 

*  Geo,  O  monstrous  coward !   what,  to  come  be- 

hind folks  ? 

*  Say.  These  cheeks  are  pale  for*  watching  for 

your  good. 

*  Cade.  Give  him  a  box  o'  the  ear,  and  that  will 

*  make  'em  red  again. 

*  Say.    Long   sitting  to  determine  poor  men's 

causes 
Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases. 

*  Cade.  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle  then, 

*  and  the  pap  of  a  hatchet.' 

'  Dick.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ? 

'  Say.  Tlie  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  me. 

'  Cade.  Nay,  he  nods  at  us  ;  as  who  should  say, 
'  I'll  be  even  with  you.  I'll  see  if  his  head  will 
'  stand  steadier  on  a  pole,  or  no  :  Take  him  away, 
'  and  behead  him. 

*  Say.  Tell  me,  wherein  I  have  offended  most? 

*  Have  I  affected  wealth,  or  honour  ;  speak  ? 

*  Are  my  chests  fill'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 


1  After  this  line  the  old  play  proceeds  thus : — 

Cade.  Bonun  terrum.  What's  that  ? 

Dick.  He  speaks  French. 

Will.  No,  'tis  Dutch. 

Nick.  No,  'tis  Ouialian  :  I  know  it  well  enough. 

2  '  Ex  his  omnibus  sunt  humanissimi,  qui  Cantium 
Incolunt.'  Casar.  Thus  translated  by  Ar.  Golding, 
1590  : — '  Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  isle,  the  eivilest 
are  the  Kentish-folke.'  It  is  said  also  in  the  same  words 
in  Lyly's  Euphues  and  his  England,  1580. 

3  This  passage  has  been  supposed  corrupt  merely 
because  it  was  erroneously  pointed.  I  have  now  placed 
a  comma  at  Kent,  to  show  that  it  is  parenthetically 
spoken  ;  and  then  I  see  not  the  slightest  ditficulty  in  the 
meaning  of  the  passage.  It  was  thus  absurdly  pointed 
!n  the  folio  : — 

'  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands  ? 
Kent  to  maintain,  the  King,  the  realm,  and  you  .' 
Large  gifts,  have  I  bestow'd  on  learned  clerks,'  &c. 

4  i.  e.  in  consequence  of. 

5  The  old  copy  reads  'the  kelp  of  a.  hatchet.'  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Dr.  Farmer's  emendation, 
'pap  of  a  hatchet,'  is  the  true  reading :  it  is  a  proper 
»ccompaniment  to  the  'hempen  caudle.''  Lyly  wrote  a 
j.amphlet  with  the  title  of  'Pap  with  a  Hatchet ;'  and 
the  phrase  occurs  in  his  play  of  Mother  Bombie  :  '  They 
give  us  pap  with  a  spoone,  and  when  we  speake  for 
what  we  love,  pap  with  a  hatchet.' 

6  i.  e.  these  hands  are  free  from  shedding  guiltless  or 
innocent  blood. 


*  Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 

*  Whom  have  I  injur'd,  that  ye  seek  my  death  ? 

*  These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-shed- 

ding,* 
♦This  breast  firom  harbouring  foul  deceitful  thoughts. 

*  O,  let  me  live  ! 

♦  Cade.  I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words  : 

*  but  I'll   bridle  it ;  he  shall  die,  an  it  be   but   for 

*  pleading  so  well  for  his  life.     Away   with  him ! 

*  he  has  a  familiar'  under  his  tongue  ;  he  speaks 
♦noto'  God's  name.  '  Go,  take  him  away,  I  say, 
'  and  strike  off  his  head  presently  ;   and  then  break 

*  into  his  son-in-law's  house,  Sir  James  Cromer,* 
'  and  strike  off  his  head,  and  bring  them  both  upon 
'  two  poles  hither. 

'  All.  It  shall  be  done. 

♦  Say.  Ah,  countrymen  !  if  when  you  make  your 

prayers, 

*  God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  j'ourselves, 

*  How  would  ii  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ? 

*  And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

♦  Cade.  Away  with  him,  and  do  as  I  command  ye. 

[Exeunt  some,  with  Lord  Say. 
'  The  proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a 

*  head  on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me  tribute  ; 
'  there  shall  not  a  maid  be  married,  but  she  shall 
'  pay  to  me  her  maidenhead  ere  they  have  it:' 
'  Men  shall  hold  of  me  in  capite  ;  andf  we  charge 
'  and  command,  that  their  wives  be  as  free  as  heart 
'  can  wish,  or  tongue  can  tell. 

'  Dick.  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheap. 
'  side,  and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills?'" 
'  Cade.  Marry,  presently. 
'AU.  O  brave! 

Re-enter  Rebels,  with  the  Heads  of  Lord  Say,  and 
his  Son-in-law. 

'  Cade.  But  is  not  this  braver  ? — Let  them  kiss 
'  one  another,'  ■  for  they  loved  well,  when  they  were 
'  alive.  Now  part  them  again,  lest  they  consult 
'  about  the  giving  up  of  some  more  towns  in  France. 
'  Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  until  night : 
'  for  with  these  borne  before  us,  instead  of  maces, 
«  will  we  ride  through  the  streets  ;  and,  at  everr 
I  corner,  have  them  kiss. — Away!  [JExetmL 

SCENE  Vm.     Southwark.     Alarum.    Enter 
Cade,  and  all  his  Rabblement. 

♦  Cade.  Up  Fish  Street  I  down  Saint  Magnus' 

*  Comer !  kill  and  knock  down !  throw  them  into 

*  Thames  ! — [A  Parley  sounded,  then  a  Retreat.'\ 

*  What  noise  is  this  I  hear  ?     Dare  any  be  so  bold 

*  to  sound  retreat  or  parley,  when  I  command  them 
♦kill? 


7  A  demon  who  was  supposed  to  attend  at  call. 

8  It  was  William  Crowmer,  sheriff  of  Kent,  whom 
Cade  put  to  death.  Lord  Say  and  he  had  been  previ- 
ously sent  to  the  Tower,  and  both,  or  at  least  the  former, 
convicted  of  treason  at  Cade's  mock  commission  oc 
Oyer  and  Terminer  at  Guildhall.  See  W.  of  Wyrcea. 
ter,  p.  470. 

9  Alluding  to  an  ancient  usage,  on  which  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  have  founded  their  play  called  the  Custom 
of  the  Country.  See  Cowel's  Law  Dictionary,  or 
Blount's  Glossographia,  1681,  in  voce  Marcheta.  Black- 
stone  is  of  opinion  that  it  never  prevailed  in  England, 
though  he  supposes  it  certainly  did  in  Scotland.  Boetiua 
and  Skene  both  mention  this  custom  as  existing  in  the 
time  of  Malcolm  III.  A.  D.  1057.  Sir  D.  Dalrymple 
controverts  the  fact,  and  denies  the  actual  existence  o 
the  custom  ;  as  does  Whitaker  in  his  History  of  Man- 
chester. There  are  several  ancient  grants  from  our 
early  kings  to  their  subjects,  written  in  rude  verse,  and 
empowering  them  to  enjoy  their  lands  as  'jree  as  heart 
can  tcish  or  tongue  can  tell.'  The  authenticity  of  them, 
however,  is  doubtful.     See  Blount's  Jocular  Tenures. 

10  An  equivoque  alhidingto  the  halberts  or  bills  borne 
by  the  rabble.  Shakspeare  has  the  same  quibble  in 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

11  This  may  be  taken  from  the  Legend  of  Jack  Cade 
in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  as  Dr.  Farmer  observes ; 
but  both  Hall  and  Holinshed  mention  the  circumstanca 
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SECOND  PART  OF 


Act  IV 


JBnter  BccKikqhAm,  and  Old  Cliffobd,  with 
Forces. 

''  *  Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare  and  will  dis- 
turb thee : 
Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the  king 
Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled ; 
And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all, 
That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 
'  Cliffl  What  say  ye,  countrymen  ?  will  ye  relent, 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  'tis  offer'd  you  ; 
Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 
Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  pardon. 
Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say — God  save  his  majesty  [ 
Who  hateth  him,  and  honours  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 
'  jill.  God  save  the  king !  God  save  the  king ! 
'  Cade.  What,  Buckingham,  and  Clifford,  are  ye 
so  brave  ? — And  you,  base  peasants,  do  ve  be- 
lieve him  ?  will  you  needs  be  hanged  witn  your 
pardons  about  your  necks  ?    Hath  my  sword  there- 
fore broke  through  London  Gates,  that  you  should 
leave  me  at  the  White  Hart  in  Southwark?     I 
thought,  ye  would  never  have  given  out   these 
arms,  till  you  had  recovered  your  ancient  free- 
dom :  but  you  are  all  recreants,  and  dastards ; 
and  delight  to  live  in  slavery  to  the  nobility.     Let 
them  break  your  backs  with  burdens,  take  your 
houses  over  your  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and 
daughters  before  your  faces  ;     For  me,— I  will 
make  shifl  for  one ;    and  so— God's  curse   light 
upon  vou  all ! 

♦  AU:  We'll  follow  Cade,  we'll  follow  Cade. 

•  Clif.  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim — ^you'll  go  with  him? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of  France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to  ; 

Nor  knows  he  how  to  live,  but  by  the  spoil, 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends,  and  us. 
Wer't  not  a  shame,  that  whilst  you  live  at  jar, 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished, 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you  7 
Methinks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streeUi, 
Crying — Villageoia  !  unto  all  thet  meet. 

-   Better,  ten  thousand  base-born  Cades  miscarry. 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mercy. 

'  To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  you  have  lost ; 

'  Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast : 

'  Henry  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and  manly  ; 

'  God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

'  AIL  A  ClitTord!   a  Clifford!  we'll  foUow  the 

'  king,  and  Clifford. 

'  Cade.  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and 

*  fro,  as  this  multitude  ?  the  name  of  Henry  the 

*  Fifth  hales  them  to  a  hundred  mischiefs,  and  makes 
'  them  leave  me  desolate.  I  see  them  lay  their 
'  heads  together,  to  surprise  me :    my  sword  make 

*  way  for  me,  for  here  is  no  staying. — In  despight 
'  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have  through  the  very  midst 

*  of  you  !    and  heavens  and  honour  be  witness,  that 

*  no  want  of  resolution  in  me,  but  only  my  follow- 
'  ers'  base  and  ignominious  treasons,  makes  me  be- 
'  take  me  to  my  heels.  [£xit. 

'  Buck.  What,  is  he  fled  ?  go  some,  and  follow 
him ; 
'  And  he,  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king, 
'  Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. — 
(  Exeunt  some  of  them. 


1  So  all  the  historians  agree  ;  and  yet  iti  Tart  I.  Aa 
iii.  Sc.  4,  King  Henry  is  made  to  say  : — 

'  I  do  remember  how  my  father  said' — 
a  plain  proof  thai  the  whole  of  that  play  wad  not  written 
by  the  same  hand  aa  this. 

3  '  The  Gallogiaaae  useth  a  kind  or  ))o11ax  for  his 
weapon.  These  men  are  grim  of  countenance,  tall  of 
stature,  big  of  limme,  lusty  of  body,  wel  and  strongly 
timbered.  The  kerne  is  an  ordinary  foot-soldier,  using 
for  weapon  his  sword  and  target,  and  sometimes  his 

Siece,  being  commonly  good  markmcn.' — Statu'htirst'a 
iescrijil,  of  Ireland,  c.  viii.  f.  ai. 


'  Follow  me.  soldiers  ;  we'll  devise  a  mean 

'  To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX.     Kenelworth   Castle.     Enter  Kiya 

Henht,  Queen  Margaret,  and  Somerset, 

on  the  Terrace  of  the  Castle, 

*  K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  that  joy'd  aa  earthly 

throne, 
'*'  And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 

*  No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 

*  But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old :' 

*  Was  never  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king, 

*  As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject. 

Enter  Buckingham a>tj  Clifford. 

*  Buck.  Health,  and  glad  tidings,  to  your  majesty  ! 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor,  Cade, 

surprised  ? 

*  Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  strong  ? 
Enter,  below,  a  great  number  of  Cade's  FoUawtrs, 

with  Halters  cAout  their  ^ecka. 
'  Clif.  He's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do 
yield ; 
'  And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 
'  Expect  your  highness'  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 
'  K.  Hen,  Then,  heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting 
gates, 
'  To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise  !— 
'  Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeem'd  your  lives, 
'  And  show'd  how  well  you  love  your  prince  and 

country : 
'  Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind, 
'  And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortimate^ 
'  Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind  : 
'  And  so,  with  thanks,  and  pardon  to  you  ail, 
'  I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries. 
AU.  God  save  the  king !  God  save  the  king ! 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  Mess.  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  advertised, 

*  The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland  ; 

*  And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power, 

*  Of  Gallowglasses,  and  stout  Kernes,' 

*  Is  marching  hithcrward  in  proud  array  ; 

'*'  And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along, 

*  His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 

'  The  duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  a  traitor. 

*  K.  Hen.  Thus  stands   my  state,  'twixt  Cado 

and  York  distress'd  ; 
'*'  Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  scap'd  a  tempest, 

*  Is  straightway  calm'd'  andooaroed  with  a  pirate  ; 

*  But  now*  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispers'd  ; 

*  And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. — 

*  I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  forth  and  meet  him  ; 

*  And  ask  him,  what's  the  reason  of  these  arms, 

*  Tell  him,  I'll  send  Duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower  ;— 

*  And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  tliee  thither, 

*  Until  his  army  be  dismiss'd  from  him. 

*  Som.  My  lord; 

*  ril  yield  myself  to  prison  willingly, 

*  Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 

*  K.  Hen.  In  any  case,  be  not  too  rough  in  terms  ; 

*  For  he  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  language. 

*  Buck.  I  will,  my  lord  ;  and  doubt  not  so  to  deal, 

*  As  all  things  shalLredound  unto  your  good. 

*  K.  Hen.  Come,  wife,  let's  in,  and  learn  to  go- 

vern better  : 
*.For  yet  may  England  curse  my  wretched  reign. 

\Exeunt. 
SCENE  X.    Kent.    Iden's  Gorrfen.'    Enter  Cadk. 

*  Cade.  Fye  on  ambition !  fye  on  myself;  that 


3  The  first  folio  reads  calme  ;  which  inav  be  right. 
The  second  folio  printed  by  mistake  claimed  :  and  the 
thinl  folio  caim'd.  This  reading  has  been  ailoiHed  a« 
most  perspicuous,  and  because  in  Othello  we  have  :— 

' must  be  be-lee'd  and  ffiirn'o, 

4  But\s  here  not  adversative.  '  It  was  onij  just  note 
(says  Henry,)  that  Cade  and  his  followers  were  niuted.' 

o' '  A  gentleman  of  Kent,  named  Alexander  Eden, 
awaited  so  his  time,  ih&t  he  took  the  said  Cade  In  a  gar- 
den in  SitssFX,  80  that  there  he  was  slaine  at  Hoth- 
field,'  Stc—Hotittshed,  p.  63o.  '  This  Iden  was,  in  fkct, 
the  new  .sheriff  of  Kent,  who  had  followeu  Cade  from 
Rochester.'— fr/W«tt#«o/  >ryr«».«f,  jv  472. 
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■SCENS   X. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 


» 


*  have  a  sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famish !    These 

*  five  days  have  I  hid  me  in  these  woods  ;  and 

*  durst  not  peep  out,  for  all  the  country  is  lay'd  for 

*  me  :  but  now  am  I  so  hungry,  that  if  I  might  have 

*  a  lease  of  my  life  for  a  thousand  years,  I  could 

*  stay  no  longer.    Wherefore,  on  a  brick-wall  have 

*  I  climbed   mto  this  garden ;  to  see  if  I  can  eat 

*  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet  another  white,  which  is  not 

*  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hot  weather. 

*  And,  I  think,  this  word  sallet  was  born  to  do  me 
*good:    for,  many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,'  my 

*  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill ;  and, 

*  many  a  time  when  I  have  been  dry,  and  bravely 

*  marching,  it  hath  served  me  instead  of  a  quart- 

*  pot  to  drink  in ;  and  now  the  word  sall«t  must 

*  serve  me  to  feed  on. 

Enter  Iden,  with  Servants. 

'  Iden.  Lord,  who  would  live  turmolled  in  the  court, 

*  And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these  ? 
'  Tliis  small  inheritance,  my  father  left  me, 

*  Contenteth  me,  and  is  worth  a  monarchy^ 

*  I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning ; 

*  Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  envy  ; 
'  Sumceth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  state, 

*  And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 

'  Cade.  Here's  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seize 

*  me  for  a  stray,  for  entering  his  fee-simple  without 
'  leave.  Ah,  villain,  thou  wilt  betray  me,  and  get 
'  a  thousand  crowns  of  the  king  for  carrying  my 
'  head  to  him  ;  but  I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an 
'  ostrich,  and  swallow  my  sword  like  a  great  pin, 

*  ere  thou  and  I  part. 

*  Iden.  Why,  rude  companion,  whatsoe'er  thou  be, 
'  I  know  thee  not ;  Why  then  should  I  betray  thee  ? 

*  Is't  not  enough,  to  break  into  my  garden, 

'  And,  like  a  tnief^  to  come  and  rob  my  grounds, 
'  Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner, 
'  But  thau  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  terms  ? 
Cade.  Brave  thee  ?  ay,  by  the  best  blood  that 
ever  was  broached,  and  beard  thee  too.  Look  on 
me  well :  I  have  eat  no  meat  these  five  days  ;  yet, 
■come  thou  and  thy  five  men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave 
yuu  all  as  dead  as  a  door  nail,^  I  pray  God,  I  may 
never  eat  grass  more. 

*  Iden.  Nay,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  while  England 

stands. 
That  Alexander  Iden,  an  esquire  of  Kent, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  famish'd  man. 
'  Oppose  thy  steadfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine, 

*  See  if  thou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  looks. 
'  Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser ; 

*  Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist ; 

'  Thy  leg  a  stick,  compared  with  this  truncheon  ; 

*  My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thou  hast ; 

*  And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air, 

'  Thy  grave  is  digg'd  already  in  the  earth. 

'  As  for  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words,' 

*  Let  this  ray  sword  report  what  speech  forbears. 

*  Cade.  By  my  valour,  the  most  complete  cham- 

*  pion  that  ever  I  heard. — '  Steel,  if  thou  turn  the 

*  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the  burly-boned  clown  in 
'  chmes  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep  in  thy  sheath,  I  be- 
'  seech  God*  on  my  knees,  thou  mayest  be  turned 
'to  hobnails.  [They  Jight ;  C  at>i^  falh.]  O,  I  am 
'  slain !  famine,  and  no  other,  hath  slain  me :  let 
'  ten  thousand  devils  come  against  me,  and  give  me 

*  but  the  ten  meals  I  have  lost,  and  I'd  defy  them 

*  all.    Wither,  garden ;  and  be  henceforth  a  bury- 


1  A  sallet  is  a  helmet. 

2  See  note  on  the  Second  Part  olKing  Henry  IV.  Act 
V.  Sc.  3. 

3  Johnson  explains  this,  'As  for  words,  whose  pomp 
anil  rumour  may  answer  words,  and  only  words,  I  shall 
forbear  them,  and  refer  the  rest  to  my  sword.' 

4  In  the  folio  '  I  beseech  Jove'  was  substituted  to  avoid 
the  penalty  of  the  statute,  3  Jae.  I.  c.  2,  against  profane 
awearing.     Cade  was  very  unlikely  to  swear  by  Jove. 

3  This  sentiment  is  much  more  correctly  expressed 
in  the  quarto : — 

'  O  sword,  I'll  honour  thee  for  this,  and  in  my  chamber 
Bhalt  thou  bans,  as  a  monument  to  after  aje, 
For  tliis  great  service  thou  haat  done  to  me.' 


'  ing-place  to  all  that  do  dwell  in  this  house,  because 
'  the  unconquered  soul  of  Cade  is  fled. 

'  Iden.  Is't  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  monstrous 
traitor  ? 
'  Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 
'  And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb,  when  I  am  deadi* 

*  Ne'er  shall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  points  ^ 

*  But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  nerald's  coat,         *   i 

*  To  emblaze  the  honour  that  thy  master  got.        , 

*  Cade.  Iden,  farewell ;  And  be  proud  of  thy  vitv- 

*  tory  :  Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  hath  lost  her  best 
'  man,  and  exhort  all  the  world  to  be  cowards  ;  for 
'  I,  that  never  feared  any,  am  vanquished  by  famine, 

*  not  by  valour.  [DUs. 

*  Iden.  How  much  tliou  wrongest  me,*  heaven 

be  my  judge. 

*  Die,  damned  wretdi,  the  curse  of  lier  that  bare 

thee  1 

*  And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  in  with  vay  sword, 

*  So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell.' 

'  Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
'  Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave, 
'  And  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head ; 
'  Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king, 
'  Leaving  thy  trimk  for  crows  t»  feed  upon. 

[Ea^t,  dragging  out  the  Body. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  Tlie  same.  Fields  between  Dartford 
and  Blackheath.  The  King's  Camp  on  one  Me. 
On  the  otfier,  enter  York  attended  with  Drum,  and 
Colours  :  his  Forces  at  some  distance. 

'  York.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York,  to  claim 
his  right, 
'  And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head : 
'  Ring,  bells,  aloud ;  burn,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright, 
'  To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 
Ah,  sancta  majestas  !  who  would  not  buy  thee  dear  ? 
'  Let  them  obey  that  know  not  how  to  rule  ; 
'  This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold; 
'  I  cannot  give  due  action  to  ray  words, 
'  Except  a  sword,  or  sceptre,  balance  it.' 
*  A  sceptre  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul;' 
'  On  which  I'll  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  France. 

Enter  Bitckincham. 

'  Whom  have  we  here?   Buckingham,  to  disturb 

me? 
'  The  king  hath  sent  him,  sure :  I  must  dissemble. 

*  Buck.  York,  if  thou  meanest  well,  I  greet  thee 

well. 

*  York.  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,  I  accept  tliy 

greeting. 
'  Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure  ? 

'  Buck.  A  messenger  from  Henry,  our  dread  liege, 
'  To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace  ; 
'  Or  why,  thou — being  a  subject  as  I  am, — 
'  Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn, 
'  Should'st  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his  leave, 
'  Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court. 
'  York.  Scarce  can  I  speak,  my  choler  is " 

so  great.  ^ 

'  O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks,  and  fight  with 

flint,  yAsidet 

'  I  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms  ; 
'  And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 
'  On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fury !  ^ 


6  Johnson  erroneously  interprets  this,  '  In  supposing 
that  I  am  proud  of  my  victory.'  Iilen  evidently  means 
that  Cade  wrongs  him  by  undervaluing  his  prowess. 

7  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  wickedness  of  this  horrid 
wish,  with  which  Iden  debases  his  character,  the  whole 
of  this  speech  is  wild  and  confused.  The  quarto  is  more 
favourable  both  to  Iden's  morality  and  language.  This 
faulty  amplification  was  owing  to  the  desire  of  expand- 
ing a  scanty  thought  in  the  old  play.  It  can  hardly  be 
treatetj  as  an  interpolation,  however  we  may  desire  to 
think  It  such. 

9  i.  e.  balance  my  hand. 

9  York  means  to  say,  '  If  1  have  a  soul,  my  hand 
shall  not  be  without  a  sceptre. 


M 


SECOND  PART  OP 


Act  V. 


*  I  am  far  better  bom  than  is  the  king  : 

*  More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my 

thoughts:  ^  Aside 

*  But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile,  "" 

*  Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more 

strong.— 

*  O  Buckingham,  I  pr'ythee,  pardon  me, 

*  That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while ; 

'  My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 

*  The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither, 

*  Is — to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king, 

*  Seditious  to  his  grace  and  to  the  state. 

'  Buck.  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy  part : 

*  But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end, 

*  The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand  ; 

*  The  duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 
York.  Upon  thme  honour,  is  he  prisoner? 
Stick.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  is  prisoner. 

'  York.  Then,   Buckingham,  I   do   dismiss  my 
powers. — 

*  Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all :  disperse  yourselves  ; 

*  Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field, 

*  You  shall  have  pay,  and  every  thing  you  wish. 

*  And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 

*  Command  my  eldest  son, — nay,  all  ray  sons, 

*  As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love,   • 

*  I'll  send  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live  ; 

*  Lands,  goods,  horse,  armour,  any  thing  I  have 

*  Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

'  Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submission : 
'  We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness'  tent. 

Enter  Kino  Henrv,  attended. 

'  K.  Hen.   Buckingham,  doth   York  intend   no 
harm  to  us, 

*  TTiat  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

*  York.  In  all  submission  and  humility, 

*  York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

*  K.  Hen.  Then  what  intend  these  forces  thou 

dost  bring  7 

*  York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from  hence; 

*  And  fight  against  that  monstrous  rebel,  Cade, 

*  Who  since!  heard  to  be  discomfited. 

Enter  Isen,  with  Cade's  Head. 
'  Men.  If  one  so  rude,  and  of  so  mean  condition, 

*  IMay  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 

'  Lo,  I  present  your  grace  a  traitor's  head, 
'  The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 

*  K.  Hen.  The  head  of  Cade  ?— Great  God,  how 

just  art  thou  ! — 
'  O,  let  me  view  his  visage  being  dead, 
'  That  living  wrought  me  such  exceeding  trouble. 

*  Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that' slew 

hira? 
'  Iden.  I  was,  an't  like  your  majesty. 

*  if.  Hen,  How  art  thou  call'd  ?  and  what  is  thy 

degree  ? 
'  Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  name  ; 
^  A  poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 

*  Buck.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  'twere  not  amiss 

*  He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  service. 

*  JST.  Hen.  Iden,  kneel  down ;   [He  kneelt,]  Rise 

up  a  knight. 
'  We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks  ; 

*  And  will,  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 

'  Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty,' 

*  And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege ! 

'  AT.  Hen.  See,  Buckingham !    Somerset  comes 
with  the  queen  : 

*  Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 


1  Iden  has  before  said ; — 
'  Lord,  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  a  court, 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these,'  tec. 
This  is  strictly  a  picture  of  poor  human  nature.  He  rails 
at  enjoyments  which  he  siipposea  out  of  his  reach  ;  but 
no  sooner  are  they  offered  to  him,  but  he  embraces  them 
eagerly.    Shakspoare  has  in  this  instance  followed  the 
old  piay. 

3  *  Mysus  et  .AEmonia  juvenis  qua  cuspido  vulnus 
Senserat,  hac  ipsa  cuspide  sensit  opem.' 

Propert  lib,  ii.  EL  1. 
3  Cuttody,  confinement. 


Enter  Quela  Maboaret  and  Somerset. 

'  Q.  Mar.  For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not  hida 
his  head, 
'  But  boldly  stand,  and  front  him  to  his  face. 

'  York.  How  now !    Is  Somerset  at  liberty  ? 
'  Then,  York,  unloose  thy  long-Jmprison'd  thoughts, 
'  And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
'  Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset  ? — 
'  False  king !  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me, 
'  Knowing  how  4iardly  I  can  brook  abuse  7 
'  King  did  I  call  thee  ?  no,  thou  art  not  king ; 
'  Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes, 
'  Which  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a  traitor. 
'  That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown  ; 
'  Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer's  staff, 
'  And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  sceptre. 

*  That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine  ; 
'  Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 

'  Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure.^. 

'  Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  sceptre  up, 

'  And  with  the  same  to  act  controlhng  laws. 

'  Give  place  ;  by  heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 

'  O'er  him,  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 

'  Som.  O  monstrous  traitor  ! — I  arrest  thee,  York, 
'  Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown : 

*  Obey,  audacious  traitor  ;  kneel  for  grace. 

*  lark,  Would'st  have  me  kneel?  first  let  me 

ask  of  these, 

*  If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man. — 

*  Sirrali,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail ; 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

*  I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward,' 

*  They'll  pawn  their  swordsibr  my  enfranchisement. 
'    Q.  Mar.  Call  hither  Clifford ;   bid  him  come 

amain, 

*  To  say,  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  York 

*  Shall  be  the  surety  for  their  traitor  father. 

*  York.  O  blood-bespotted  Neapolitan, 

*  Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge  ! 
'  The  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth," 

*  Shall  be  their  father's  bail :  and  bane  to  those 
'  That  for  ray  surety  will  refuse  the  boys. 

Enter  Edward  and  Ricrakd  Plantagenbt 
with  Forces,  at  one  side ;  at  the  other,  with  Force* 
also,  Old  Clifford  and  his  Son. 

*  See,  where  they  come  ;  FU  warrant  they'll  make 

it  good. 

*  Q.   Mar.    And  here  comes   Clifford,  to  deny 

their  bail. 
'  Clif.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord  the 
king !  [Knedx. 

'  York.  I  tnank  thee,  Clifford  :     Say,  what  news 
with  thee  7 
'  Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look : 
'  We  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifford,  kneel  aigain ; 
'  For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 

'  Clif.  This  is  my  king,  York,  I  do  not  mistake  j 
'  But  thou  mistak'st  me  much,  to  think  I  do  : 
'  To  Bedlam*  with  him?  is  the  man  grown  mad? 
'  K.  Hen.  Ay,  Clifford  ;  a  bedlam  and  anibitioui 
humour 

*  Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 

'  Clif.  He  is  a  traitor ;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
'  And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

Q.  Mar.  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey  ; 
'  His  sonSjhe  says,  shall  give  ilieir  words  for  him. 

*  York.  Will  you  not,  sons  ? 

Edw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  serve. 
'  Rich.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weai)OU 
shall. 


4  This  has  been  thought  an  anachronism  ;  but  Slow« 
shows  that  it  is  not :  '  Next  unto  the  parish  of  St.  But- 
tolph  is  a  fayre  inne  for  recei|>t  of  travellers  ;  then  an 
hospitall  of  S.  Mary  of  lielUehem,  founded  by  Simon 
B'it7.-Mary,  one  of  the  isherifTea  of  London,  in  the  ytare 
1346.  He  founded  it  to  have  beene  a  prinrie  of  cannons 
with  brethren  and  sisters,  and  King  Edward  the  Tliirde 
granted  a  proieaion,  which  I  have  seeue,  lor  the  breth* 
ren  MilicUe  beatce  Maria,  de  Betlii&in,  within  the  cilia 
of  London,  the  14th  yeare  of  his  raigne.  It  vas  an  hot 
pitall  for  distracted  peopled—Survey  of  J.ondt>H,  p 
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*  Clif.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we 

here  ! 

*  York.  Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so ; 

*  I  am  thy  king,  and  Uiou  a  false-heart  traitor. — 
'  Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears,' 

*  That,  with  the  very  sheikino  of  their  chains, 

*  They  may  astonish  these  fell  lurking  curs  ; 

*  Bid  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  come  to  me. 

Drums.    Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbuby,  with 
Forces. 

*  CKf.  Are  these  thy  bears  ?  we'll  bait  thy  bears 

to  death, 
^  And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains, 
'  If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 

*  Rich.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 

*  Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld  : 

*  Who,  being  suffer'd  with  the  bear's  fell  paw,* 

*  Hath  clapped  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cried  : 

*  And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 

*  If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  Lord  Warwick. 

*  Clif.    Hence,   heap   of  wrath,  foul  indigested 

lump, 

*  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape ! 

*  York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly  anon. 

*  Clif.  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  bum 

yourselves. 

*  K,  Men.  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot 

to  bow  ? 

*  Old  Salisbury, — shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 

*  Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son  ! — 

*  What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffian, 

*  And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles  ? 

*  O,  where  is  faith  ?    O,  where  is  loyalty  ? 

*  If  it  be  banish'd  from  the  frosty  head, 

*  Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ? — 

*  Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 

*  And  shame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 

*  Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience  ? 

*  Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it? 

*  For  shame  !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 

*  That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  age. 

*  Sal.  My  lord,  I  have  consider'd  with  myself 

*  The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke  ; 

*  And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 

*  The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat. 

*  K.  tlen.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto 

me? 

*  Sal.  I  have. 

*  iST.  Hen.  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heaven  for 

such  an  oath  ? 

*  Sal.  It  is  great  sin,  to  swear  unto  a  sin  ; 

*  But  greater  sin,  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 

*  Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 

*  To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 

*  To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity, 

*  To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 

*  To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custom'd  right ; 

*  And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong, 

*  But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 

*  K.  Hen.   Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  asm 

himself. 
'  York.  Call  Buckingham,  and  all  the  friends  thou 
hast, 
'  I  am  resolv'd  for  death  or  dignity. 


1  The  Nevils,  earls  of  Warwick,  had  abear  and  rag- 
getl  staff  for  their  crest. 

2  Bear-baiting  was  not  only  a  popular  but  a  royal  eii- 
jertainmenl  in  the  poet's  time.  See  Stowe's  account  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  amusements  of  this  kind,  or  Lane- 
faam's  Letter  concerning  the  entertainments  at  Kenel- 
worth  Castle.  '  Being  suffer''d  to  approach  the  bear's 
fell  paw'  maybe  the  meaning;  but  It  is  probable  that 
0uffer''d  is  used  for  made  to  suffer. 

3  k  burgonei  la  a.  helmet;  a  Burgundian's  steel  cap 
or  casque. 

4  One  on  wh'bm  nature  has  set  a  mark  of  deformity, 
a  stigma.  It  was  originally  and  properly  'a  person 
who  had  been  branded  with  a  hot  iron  for  some  crime. 
One  notably  defamed  for  naughtiness.'  See  Bullokar's 
Expositor,  1616 ;  or  Blount's'Glossography.  1674. 
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'  Clif.  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prow 

true. 
'  War.  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed,  and  dream 
again. 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Clif.  I  am  resolv'd  to  bear  a  greater  storm. 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day  ; 
And  that  I'll  write  upon  thy  burgonet,  ;  ♦ 

Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  household  badge. '  ■*• 
War.   Now,  by  my  father's  badge,  old  NeviT*a 
crest, 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staS*, 
This  day  I'll  wear  aloft  my  burgonet,' 
(As  on  a  mountain  top  the  cedar  shows,  :  * 

That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm, 
Even  to  affright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

Clf.  And  from  thy  burgonet  I'll  rend  thy  bear, 
And  tread  it  under  foot  with  all  contempt, 
'  Despight  the  bearward  that  protects  the  bear. '.  * 
'  Y.  Clif.  And  so  to  arms,  victorious  father,      * 
'  To  quell  the  rebels,  and  their  'complices. 

Rich.  Fye !  charity,  for  shame  !  speak  not  in  spite, 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night. 

'  Y.  Clif.  Foul  stigmatic,*  that's  more  than  thou 

canst  tell. 
'  Rich.  If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  surely  sup  in  hell. 
{^Exeunt  severally. 
SCENE  n.      Saint  Albans.     Alarums:    Excur- 
sions.    Enter  Warwick. 

War.  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  'tis  Warwick  calls ' 
And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear. 
Now, — when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarm, 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, — 
Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me !        i 
Proud  northern  lord,  Chffordof  Cumberland,         » 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms. 

Enter  Yobk. 
•  How  now,  my  noble  lord  ?  what,  all  a-foot  ? 
'   York.    The  deadly-handed    Clifford   slew  my 
steed ; 
'  But  match  to  match  I  have  encounter'd  him, 
'  And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows      * 
'  Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov'd  so  well.'        '\ 
Enter  Cliffobd. 
'  War.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
York.  Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some  other 
chase, 
For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death.^ 

War.  Then,  nobly,  York;  'tis  for  a  crown  thou 
fight'st.— 
'  As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day. 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassail'd. 

[Exit  Warwick, 
'  Clif.  What  seest  tliou  in  me,  York  ?  why  dost 

thou  pause  ? 
'  York.  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  be  in 
love, 
'  But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 
'  Clif.  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and 
esteem, 
'  But  that  'tis  shown  ignobly,  and  in  treason. 

'  York.  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy  sword, 
'  As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it ! 

'  Clif.  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both ! — 

*  York.  A  dreadful  lay  !' — address  thee  instantly. 

[They  fight,  and  ChlTTOtiD  falls. 

'  Clif.  La  fin  couronneles  aeuvres.  [Dies.* 


5  In  the  old  play : — 

'  The  bonniest  gray,  that  e'er  was  bred  in  north.' 

6  This  passage  will  remind  the  classical  reader  of 
Achilles'  conduct  in  the  twenty-second  Iliad,  v.  ao.5, 
where  he  expresses  his  determination  that  Hector 
should  fall  by  no  other  hand  than  his  own. 

7  A  dreadful  wager  ;  a  tremendous  stake. 

8  The  author,  in  making  Clifford  fall  by  the  hand  of 
York,  has  departed  from  the  truth  of  history,  a  practice 
not  uncommon  with  him  when  he  does  his  utmost  to 
make  his  characters  considerable.  This  circumstance, 
however,  serves  to  prepare  the  reader  or  spectator  for 
the  vengeance  afterwards  taken  by  Clifford's  son  on 
York  and  Rutland.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  part 
of  this  drama  the  poet  has  forgot  this  circumstance,  and 
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SECOND  PART  OF 


Act  T; 


*  York.  Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace,  for  thou 

art  still. 
Peace  with  his  soul,  heayen,  if  it  be  thy  will ! 

[Exit. 
Enter  Young  Clifford. 

*  Y.  Clif.  Shame  and  confusion !   all  is  on  the 

rout : 

*  Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 

*  Where  it  should  guard.     O  war,  thou  son  of  hell, 

*  Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 

*  Throw  ill  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 

*  Hot  coals  of  vengeance  !  Let  no  soldier  fly  : 

*  He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war, 

*  Hath  no  self-love  :  nor  he,  that  loves  himself, 
"'  Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance, 

*  The  name  of  valour. — O,  let  the  vile  world  end, 

[Seeing  hit  dead  Father. 

*  And  the  premised'  flames  of  the  last  day 

*  Knit  earth  and  heaven  together  1 

*  Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 

*  Particularities  and  petty  sounds 

*  To  cease  !  * — Wast  thou  ordain'd,  dear  father, 

*  To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve' 

*  The  silver  livery  of  advised*  age  : 

*  And,  in  thy  reverence,'  and  thy  cnair-days,  thus 

*  To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ? — Even  at  this  sight, 

*  My  heart  is  turu'd  to  stone  :  and,  while  'lis  mine, 

*  It  shall  be  stony.     York  not  our  old  men  spares ; 

*  No  more  will  I  their  babes :  tears  virginal 
'*'  Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire  ; 

'*'  Aud  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 

*  Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax. 

*  Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity  : 

*  Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  house  of  York, 

*  Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  <:ut  it, 

*  As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did  :* 

*  In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame. 

'  Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  house  : 

[Taking  up  the  body. 
'  As  did  .£neas  old  Anchises  bear, 
'  So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders  : 
"*  But  then  JEneAs  bare  a  living  load, 

*  Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.    [Exit. 
Eater  Richard  Plantagenet  and  Somerset, 

fighting,  and  Somekset  i*  kilted. 
Rich.  So,  lie  thou  there  ; — 
'  For  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign, 
The  Castle  in  Saint  Albans,  Somerset 
Hath  made  tlie  wizard  famous  in  his  death.^— 

*  Sword,  hold  ihy  temper  ;  heart,  be  wrathful  still : 

*  Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill.  [ExiL 
Alarums :   Excursion*.      Enter  Kixo    Henry, 

QuEEir  Margaret,  and  others,  retreating. 

*  ^.  Mar.    Away,  my  lord !  you  are  slow ;  for 

shame,  away! 


there   represents   Clifford's   death  as  it   really  hap- 
pened : — 
'  Lord  ClifTord,  and  Lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 
Charg'd  our  main  baule's  front,  and.  breaking  in, 
Were  by  Ihe  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain.' 
These  lines  were  adopted  by   Shakspeare  from  The 
True  Trasedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  upon  which 
the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  is  founded. 

1  Premised  is  sent  before  their  time.    The  sense  Is 
'  let  the  flames  reserved  fur  the  last  day  be  sent  now.' 
3  To  cease  is  to  stop,  a  verb  active. 

3  To  achieve  is  to  arrive  at,  or  accomplish. 

4  i.  e.  circiimsjiect,  cautious. 

5  In  that  period  of  life  which  is  entitled  to  command 
reverence.  Re verenda  canities.  Shakspeare  has  used 
the  word  in  the  same  manner  in  As  You  Like  It,  where 
Orlando  says  to  his  brother  (speaking  of  their  father) 
•  thou  art  indeed  nearer  to  his  reverence.' 

6  Wlicn  Medea  flod  with  Jason  from  Colchos,  she 
murdered  her  brother  Absyrtus,  and  cut  his  body  into 
several  pieces,  that  her  father  might  be  prevented  for 
some  time  from  pursuing  her. 

7  The  death  of  Somerset  here  accomplishes  that 
e(|uivocal  prediction  of  Jourdain  the  witch  in  the  first 
act  :— 

'  Let  him  shun  castles  : 

Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 

Than  where  caxtlca  mounted  stand.' 
Such  equivocalpredictions  were  much  in  vogue  in  early 
Hmas  a^i  the  lall  of  many  eminent  persons  is  by  the 


*  K.  Hen.  Can  we  outrun  the  heavens  7   good 

Mar^ret,  stay. 

*  Q.  Mar.  What  are  you  made  of?  yowTl  not 

fight,  nor  fly: 

*  Nor  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence,' 

*  To  give  the  enemy  way  ;  and  to  secure  us 

*  By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly. 

[Alarum  afar  of. 

*  If  you  be  ta'en,  we  then  should  see  the  bottom' 

*  of  all  our  fortunes  :  but  if  we  haply  scape 

*  (As  well  we  may,  if  not  through  your  neglect,) 

*  We  shall  to  London  get ;  where  you  are  lov'd  ; 

*  And  where  this  breach,  now  in  our  fortunes  made, 

*  May  readily  be  stopp'd. 

Enter  Yotmg  Clifford. 

*  Y.  Cliff".  But  that  my  heart's  on  future  misch'iei 

set, 

*  I  would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly  ; 

*  But  fly  you  must ;   uncurable  discomfit 

*  Reigns  m  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parta.'" 

*  Away,  for  your  relief!  and  we  will  live 

*  To  see  their  day,  and  them  our  fortime  give : 

*  Away,  my  lord,  away  !  [Exeunt. 
SC  ENE  III.     Fields  near  Saint  Albans.     Alarum  : 

Retreat.    Flourish;  then  enter  York,  Richard 
Plaktagenet,  Warwick,  and  SoldterSf  with 
Drum  and  Colours. 
'  York.  Of  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him  ; 

*  That  winter  lion,  who,  in  rage  forgets 

*  Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time ;" 

*  And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth, '^ 

*  Repairs  him  with  occasion  ?  this  Kappy  day 

*  Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot, 

*  If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

'  Rich.  My  noble  fatlier 

'  Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse, 

*  Three  times  bestrid  him,"  thrice  I  led  him  off, 
'  Persuaded  him  from  any  further  act : 

'  But  still,  where  danger  was,  still  there  I  met  him ; 

*  Aud  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house, 

*  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 

*  But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 

Enter  SALisBuar. 
'  SaL  Now,  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thou  fought 
to-day  ; 
'  By  the  mass,  so  did  we  all. — I  thank  you,  Richard: 
'  Crod  knows,  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live  ; 
'  And  it  hath  pleas'd  him,  that  three  tiroes  to-day 
'  You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. — 

*  Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  have; '  * 

*  'Tis  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled, 

*  Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature." 

'  York.  I  know,  our  safety  is  to  follow  them ; 
'  For,  as  I  hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 


Chronicles  represented  as  accomplishing  them  :  being 
delivered  in  obscure  terms,  any  fortuitous  event  was  the 
more  readily  supposed  to  verify  them. 

8  This  line,  Steevens  observes,  may  serve  to  coun- 
tenance his  emendation  of  a  paasa^  at  the  commence, 
ment  of  the  third  scene.  Act  iv.  of^Macbeth,  where  he 
proposed  to  read  '  and  wisdom  i«  it  to  offer,'  fcc.  Sea 
note  on  that  passage. 

9  This  expression,  the  bottom  of  all  our  fortunes,  Is 
peculiarly  Shakspeare's  ;  he  has  It  in  King  Henry  IV. 
Part  I.  :— 

•  The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope. 
The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes.' 

10  Parts  may  stand  for  parties ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  an  error  for  parli/  ;  by  which,  aa  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  and  Sieevens  observe,  the  jingle  at  hearts  and 
parts  would  be  avoided. 

11  Warburton  would  substitute  'all  frno'se  of  time.' 
But,  as  Steevens  observes,  'the  brush  of  time'  is  tiM 
gradual  detrition  of  time. 

1  j  i.  e.  the  height  of  youth :  the  brow  of  a  hiU  is  its 
summiL 

13  That  is  '  three  times  I  saw  him  fallen,  and  striding 
over  him  defended  him  till  he  recovered.' 

14  i.  e.  we  have  not  secured  that  which  we  have  ae» 
quired. 

lo  i.  e.  being  enemies  that  are  likely  so  soon  to  rallf 
and  recover  themselves  ftntn  this  defeat.  To  rqiair,  m 
ancient  lajiguage,  was  to  renovate,  to  restore  to  a  fbrnMr 
condition. 


i 
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•  To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament. 

•  Let  us  pursue  him,  ere  the  writs  go  forth  :— 

'  What  says  Lord  Warwick  ?  shall  we  after  them  ? 

IVar.  Aher  them  !  nay,  before  them,  if  we  can. 
Now  by  my  faith,  lords,  'twas  a  glorious  day : 


Saint  Albans'  battle,  won  T)y  t&mous  York, 
Shall  be  etemiz'd  in  all  age  to  come.^ 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets  : — and  to  London  all : 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  us  befall ! 

[Exeunt 


THIRD  PART  OP 

KING  HENRY  THE   SIXTH.' 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


THE  action  of  this  play  opens  just  after  the  first  battle 
of  St.  Albana  [May  23,  1455,]  wherein  the  York 
faction  carried  the  day ;  and  closes  with  the  murder  of 
King  Henry  VI.  and  the  birth  of  Prince  Edward,  after- 
wards King  Edward  V.  [November  4,  1471.]  So  that 
this  history  takes  in  the  space  of  full  sixteen  years. 

The  title  of  the  old  play,  which  Shakspeare  altered 
and  improved,  is  '  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke 
of  Yorke,  and  the  Death  of  good  King  Henry  the  Sixth  : 
with  the  whole  Contention  between  the  Two  Houses  of 
Lancaster  and  Yorke :  as  it  was  sundrie  times  acted  by 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Earle  of  Pembroke  his  Ser- 
vants. Printed  at  London  by  P.  S.  for  Thomas  Milling- 
ton,  and  are  to  be  solde  at  his  Shoppe  under  St  Peter's 
Church  in  Cornewal,  1595.'  There  was  another  edi- 
tion in  1600  by  tbe  same  publisher :  and  it  was  repro- 


duced with  the  name  of  Shakspeare  on  the  title  page, 
printed  by  T.  P.  no  date,  but  ascertained  to  have  been 
printed  in  1619. 

The  present  historical  drama  was  altered  by  Crown, 
and  brought  on  the  stage  in  1680,  under  the  title  of  The 
Miseries  of  Civil  War.  Surely  the  works  of  Shak- 
speaire  could  have  been  little  read  at  that  period ;  for 
Crown,  in  his  prologue,'declares  the  play  lo  be  entirely 
his  own  composition : — 

'  For  by  his  feeble  skill  'tis  built  alone, 
The  divine  Shakspeare  did  not  lay  one  stone.'' 
Whereas  the  very  first  scene  is  that  of  Jack  Cade, 
copied  almost  verbatim  from  the  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  and  several  others  from  this  Third  Part,  with 
as  little  variation. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


KiMG  Henry  the  Sixth  : 
EnwARD,  Prince  of  Wales,  hi*  Son. 
Lewis  XI.  King  of  France. 
Duke  of  Somerset, 
Duke  of  Exeter, 

Earl  o/ Oxford,  [Lard*    on    King 

Earl  «>/"  Northumberland,  [      Henry's  tide. 
Earl  of  Westmoreland 
Lord  Clifford,  J 

Richard  Plantaoenet,  Duke  o/"  York. 
Edward,  Earl  of   March,    afterwards^ 
King  Edward  IV.  I 

Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland,  ykis  Sons. 

George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  | 
Richard,  a/i!en«ard.« Duke  q/"Glocester,  J 
Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Marhuir  of  Montague, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  [  of  the  Duke  of  York's 

Earl  of  Pembroke,         [       Party. 
Lord  Hastings, 
Lord  Stafford, 


Urudes  to  the  Duke  of 


Sir  John  Mortimer,       > 

Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,      j      York. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  Youth. 

Lord  Rivers,  brotlier  to  Lady  Grey.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley.  Sir  John  Montgomery. 
Sir  John  Somervile.  Tutor  to  Rutland. 
Mayor  of  York.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  A 
Nobleman.  Two  Keepers.  A  Huntsman.  A 
Son  that  has  killed  hit  Father.  A  Father  that  ha* 
lulled  his  Son. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady  Grey,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  Sinter  to  the  French  Queen. 

Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry  and 
King  Edward,  Messengers,  Watchmen,  ^c. 

SCENE,  during  part  of  the  third  act,  in  France  ; 
during  all  the  rest  of  the  vUfi  in  Eusland. 


ACT  \. 

SCENE  I.  London.  The  Parliament  House. 
Drums.  Some  Soldiers  of  York's  parti/  break  in. 
Then,  enter  the  Duke  of  York,  Edward, 
Richard,  Norfolk,  Montague,  Warwick, 
and  oUiers,  with  wltite  Roses,  in  their  Hats. 

JVarwick. 
I  wonder,  how  the  king  escap'd  our  hands, 
York.  While   we   pursu'd  the   horsemen  of  the 
north. 
He  slily  stole  away,  and  left  his  men : 
Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 


1  This  play  is  only  divided  from  the  former  for  the 
convenience  of  exhibition  ;  for  the  series  of  action  is 
continued  without  interruption,  nor  arc  any  two  scenes 
of  any  play  more  closely  connected  than  the  first  scene 
of  this  play  with  the  last  of  the  former. — Johnson. 


Whose  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 
'  Cheer'd  up  the  drooping  army  ;  and  himself, 
'  Lord  Clifford,  and  Lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 
'  Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front;  and,  breaking  in, 
'  Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain.^ 
Edw.  Lord  Stafford's  father,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, 
'  Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerous  : 
I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow  ; 
'  That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

[Showing  his  bloody  Sword. 
Mont.  And,  brother,  here's  the  earl  of  Wiltshire's 
blood,  [To  York,  shoiring  hit. 

Whom  I  encounter'd  as  the  battles  join'd. 


2  See  the  former  play,  p.  256.  .  Shakspeare  has  fallen 
into  this  inconsistency  by  following  the  old  plays  in 
the  construction  of  these  dramas 


eo 


THIRD  PART  OP 


Act  I. 


Rich.  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I 
did.' 

[Thromng  down  the  Duke  of  Sobierset's 
Head. 

*  York.  Richard  hath  best  deserv'd  of  all  my 

sons.— 
What,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  ? 
Norf.  Such  hope  have  all  the  hne  of  John  of 

Gaunt ! 
Rich.    Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  King  Henry's 

head. 
Wear.  And  so  do  I. — ^Victorious  prince  of  York, 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
I  vow  by  heaven,  these  eyes  shall  never  close. 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  king, 
'  And  this  tne  regal  seat :  possess  it,  York  : 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  King  Henry's  heirs'. 
York.  Assist  me  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and  I 
will ; 
'  For  hither  we  hare  broken  in  by  force. 

Norf.  We'll  all  assist  you  ;  he,  that  flies,  shall  die. 
York.  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk. — Stay  by  me,  my 
lords ; — 
'  And,  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  ni«  this  night. 
War,  And,  when  the  king  comes,  offer  hmi  no 
violence, 
'  Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force. 

[  They  retire. 

*  York.  The  queen,  this  day,  here  holds  her  par- 

liament, 

*  But  little  think^  we  shall  be  of  her  council : 

*  By  words,  or  blows,  here  let  us  win  our  right. 
Rich.  Arm'd  as  we  are,  let's  stay  within  this  house. 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be  call'd. 

Unless  Plantafenet,  duke  of  York,  be  king ; 
And  bashful  Henry  depos'd,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  by-woras  to  our  enemies. 

*  York.  Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords  ;  be  resolute  ; 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 

War.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  best, 
'  The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells.* 

*  I'll  plant  Plantawenet,  root  him  up  who  dares  : — 
Resolve  thee,  Richard ;  claim  the  English  crown. 

[Warwick  lead*  York  to  the  TVirone, 
toho  neats  }um»elf, 

Flourith,     Enter  Ki»o  Henrit,  Ct.irFORD,  NoR- 

THUMBERLAIfD,      WESTMORELAND,     ExETER, 

and  others,  with  red  Rote*  in  their  Hat*. 
K.  Hen.  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy  rebel  sita. 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state  !  beUke,  he  means 
( Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer,) 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  reign  as  king. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father  ; — 
And  thine.  Lord  Clifford ;  and  you  both  have  vow'd 

revenge 
On  him,  his  sons,  his  favourites,  and  his  friends. 
North.  If  I  be  not,  heavens,  be  revene'd  on  me ! 
Clif.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn  in 

steel. 
West.  What,  shall  we  suffer  this  ?  let's  pluck  him 
down : 
'  My  heart  for  anger  bums,  I  cannot  brook  it. 
JC.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  earl  of  Westmoreland. 
Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  and  such  as  he ; 
He  durst  not  sit  there  had  your  father  liv'd. 


1  Shakspeare  was  also  led  into  this  anachronism  by 
the  olii  plays.  At  the  lime  of  the  first  t>attle  of  St. 
Albans,  where  Richard  is  represented  to  have  fought  in 
the  last  scene  of  the  preceding  play,  he  was  not  one 
year  old ;  having  been  born  at  Folherlngay  Castle,  Oc- 
tober 21,  1454.  At  the  time  to  which  the  third  scene  of 
the  present  act  rel'ors,  he  was  but  six  years  old  ;  and  in 
the  fifth  act,  in  which  Henry  ia  represented  as  having 
been  killed  by  him  in  the  Tower,  not  more  than  sixteen 
and  clifht  mouths. 

3  The  allusion  is  to  falconry.  Hawks  had  sometimes 
little  bclla  hung  on  them,  perhaps  to  dare  the  bWs ;  that 
is,  to  fright  them  fVom  rising. 

8  The  old  play  reads  '  aa  the  kingdom  la.'  Why 
Shakspeare  altered  it,  It  ia  not  easy  to  tay,  tot  th«  new 


My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 

North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin  ;  be  H  ao. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  know  you  not,  the  city  favoxirs  them, 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  back  'I 

Exe.   But  when  the  duke  is  slain,  they'll  quickly 
fly. 

K.  Hen  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  firom  Henry's 
heart. 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house  ! 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats, 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use.— 

[  7%«y  advance  to  the  Duke. 
Thou  factious  duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne. 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet : 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  Thou  art  deceiv'd,  I  am  thine. 

Exe.  For  shame,  come  down ;  he  made  thee  duke 
of  York. 

York.  'Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom  was.* 

Exe.  Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown, 

War.  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 

Clif.  Whom  should  he  follow,  but  his  natund  king? 

War.  True,  Clifford  :  and  thaf  s  Richard,  duke  of 
York. 

'  K.  Hen,  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in  my 
throne  ? 

'  York.  It  must  and  shall  be  so.    Content  thyself. 

War.  Be  duke  of  Lancaster,  let  him  be  king. 

West.  He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lancaster : 
And  that  the  lord  of  Westmoreland  shall  maintain. 

War.  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it.    You  forget. 
That  we  are  those,  which  chas'd  you  from  the  field, 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 

'  North.  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to 
^ief; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  if. 

'  tVest.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy  sons, 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends,  I'll  have  more  lives. 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 

'  Clif.  Urge  it  no  more  ;  lest  that,  instead  of  words, 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger. 
As  shall  revenge  his  death,  before  I  stir. 

'  War,  Poor  Clifford  !   how  I  scorn  his  worthless 
threats ! 

York.  Will  you,  we  show  our  title  to  the  crown  ? 
'  If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 

K.  Hen.   What  title  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  tho 
crown  ? 
Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,  duke  of  York  ;* 
Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March  ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth,' 
Who  made  the  Daupnin  and  the  French  to  stoop. 
And  sciz'd  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 

War.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith*  thou  hast  lost 
it  all. 

JT.  Hen,  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I ; 
When  I  was  crown'd,  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 

Rich.  You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet,  methinka 
you  lose: — 
Father,  tetir  the  crown  from  the  usurper's  head. 

Edw.  Sweet  father,  do  so  j  set  it  on  your  head. 

Mont.  Good  brother  [To  York,]   as  thou  lov'st 
and  honour'st  arms. 
Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  caviling  thus. 

Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  king 
will  fly. 


my 


line  only  exhibits  the  same  meaning  more  obscurely. 
York  means  that  the  dfi/cedom  was  his  inheritance  from 
his  lather,  a.^  the  earldom  of  March  was  his  inheritance 
flrom  his  mother.  His  title  to  the  crown  was  not  as  duke 
of  York,  but  as  earl  of  March,  and  by  naming  that  ha 
covertly  asserts  his  right  to  the  crown. 

4  Another  mistake  of  the  author  of  the  old  play. 
York's  father  was  earl  of  Ccunbridge,  and  was  beheaded 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  elder  brother,  Edward  duke  of 
York. 

5  The  military  reputation  of  King  Henry  V.  Is  the 
sole  support  of  his  son.  The  name  of  King  Henry  tha 
Fifth  iXsperscd  the  followers  of  Cade. 

6  Since.    A  contraction  of  tithenet. 


SecNE  I. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 


ei 


York.  Sons,  peace  !     ' '  . , ,  ■.* 

K.  Hen.  Peace  thou  !  and  give  King  Henry  leave 

to  speak. 
IVar.   Planiagenet  shall  speak  first : — ^hear  him, 
lords ; 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too, 
For  he,  that  interrupts  him,  shall  not  live. 
*  K.  Hen.  Think'st  thou,  that  I  will  leave  my 
kingly  throne. 
Wherein  my  grandsire,  and  my  father,  sat  ? 
No :   first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm  ;' 
'  Ay,  and  their  colours— often  borne  in  France ; 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  sorrow, — 
Shall  be  my  winding-sheet.' — Why  faint  you,  lords  I 

•  My  title's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 

IVar.  But  prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  king. 
K.  Hen.  Henry  the  Fourth  by  conquest  got  the 

crown. 
York.  'Twas  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 
JST.  Hen.  I  know  not  what  to  say  ;  my  title's  weak. 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  ? 
York.  What  then  ? 
'  JT.  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king : 

*  For  Richard  in  the  view  of  manv  lords, 
Resign'd  the  crown  to  Henry  the  Fourth  ; 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his. 

York.  He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sovereign. 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 

JVca:  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  U  unconstrain'd. 
Think  you,  'twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown  7^ 

JExe.  No  ;  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his  crown, 
But  that  the  next  Heir  should  succeed  and  reign. 

K,  Hen.  Art  thou  against  us,  duke  of  Exeter  ? 

Exe.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 
York.  Why  whisper  you,  my  lords,  and  answer 
not? 

Exe.  My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful  king. 

K'.  Hen.  All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  him. 

North.  Planiagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  lay'sl. 
Think  not,  that  Henry  shall  be  so  depos'd. 

'  JVar.  Depos'd  he  shall  be,  in  despite  of  all. 

North.  Thou  art  deceiv'd :   'tis  not  thy  southern 
power, — 
'  Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent, — 
Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud, — 
Can  set  the  duke  up,  in  despite  of  me. 

Clif.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong, 
Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence : 
May  that  ground  gape,  and  swallow  me  alive, 

*  Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  father! 

'  K.  Hen.  O  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive  my 

heart ! 
York.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  resign  thy  crown : — 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords  ? 

fVar.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  duke  of  York  ; 
Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  armed  men. 
And,  o'er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits. 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 

[J^e  stamps,  and  the  Soldiers  show  themselves. 
'  K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  me  but  one 
word  : — 

•  Let  me,  for  tnis  my  life  time,  reign  as  king. 

York.  Confirm  liie  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine  heirs. 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  whilst  thou  liv'st. 

K'.  Hen.  I  am  content :  Richard  Planiagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 

Clif.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  vour  son '! 

War.  What  good  is  this  to  England,  ana  himself? 

West.  Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry ! 

'  Clif.  How  hast  thou  injur'd  both  thyself  and  us  ? 

WeM.  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 

Nrnih.  Nor  I. 

Clif.  Come,  cousin,  let  us  tell  the  queen  these 
news. 

1  Perhaps  Gray  had  this  passage  in  mind  when  he 
wrote : — 

'  Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 
The  winjling-shfet  of  Edward's  race.' 

2  i.  e.  detrimental  to  the  general  rights  of  hereditary 
royalty. 

3  '  They  go  away,  not  because  they  doubt  the  justice 
of  this  determination,  but  because  they  have  been  con- ' 


'*'  West.  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degenerate 
king, 

*  In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 
North.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of  York, 

^  And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed  ! 

Clif.  In  dreadful  war  may'st  thou  be  overcome ! 
Or  live  inpeace,  abandon'd,  and  despis'd ! 

[Exeunt  NORTHUMBEKLANI),  ClIFFOKD, 

and  Westmoreland. 

*  War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  them 

not. 
Exe.  They  seek  revenge,'  and  therefore  will  not 

yield. 
K.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter ! 

War.  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lord  7 

K.  Hen.  Not  for  myself,  Lord  Warwick,  but  my 
son. 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit. 
But,  be  it  as  it  may  : — I  here  entail 
'  The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  forever  ; 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath, 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I  live, 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign  ; 

*  And  neither*  by  treason,  nor  hostiUty, 

*  To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyselC 

York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  will  jierform. 
[Coming  from  the  Throne. 

War.  Long  live  King  Henry  ! — Planiagenet,  em- 
brace him. 

'  K.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy  for- 
ward sons ! 

York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconcii'd. 

Exe.  Accurs'd  be  he,  that  seeks  to  make  them 
foes  !       [Senet.     The  Lords  come  forward. 

'  York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord  ;  I'll  to  my 
castle.' 

War.  And  I'll  keep  London,  with  my  soldiers. 

Norf.  And  I  to  Norfolk,  with  my  followers. 

Mont.  And  I  unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I  came. 
[Exeunt  York,  and  his  Sons,  Warwick, 
Norfolk,  Montague,  Soldiers,  and 
jittendants. 

*  K.  Hen.  And  I,  with  grief  and  sorrow,  to  the 

court. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks  bewray* 
her  anger : 
I'll  steal  away. 

JT.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  I.  [Going. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me,  I  will  follow  thee. 

K.  Hen.  Bepatienl,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  stay. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  ? 

*  Ah,  wretched  man  !  'would,  I  had  died  a  maid, 

*  And  never  seen  thee,  never  home  thee  son, 

*  Seeing  thou, hast  prov'd  so  unnatural  a  father! 

*  Hath  he  deserv'd  to  lose  his  birthright  thus  ?    -^ 

*  Hadst  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  so  well  as  I ;      ^ 

*  Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once  ;         j 

*  Or  nourish'd  him,  as  I  did  with  my  blood  ;        •  ,n 

*  Thou  would'st  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-blood 

there, 

*  Rather  than  have  made  that  savage  duke  thine 

heir, 

*  And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

*  Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me : 

*  If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  I  succeed  ? 

*  if.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret ; — pardon  me, 

sweet  son  ; — 

*  The  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  duke,  enforc'd  me. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Enforc'd  thee  !  art  thou  king,  and  wilt 

be  forc'd? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.    Ah,  timorous  wretch  ! 


qiiered,  and  seek  to  be  revenged.    They  are  not  influ- 
enced by  principle  but  ]ia.ssion.' — Jolmsoti. 

4  Malone  asserts  that  neither,  either',  brother,  and 
many  similar  words,  were  used  by  Shakspeare  as  mo- 
nosyllables.  Stcevens  doubts  this,  with  seeming  pro- 
priety, and  observes  that  the  versification  of  tliis  and 
the  preceding  play,  has  many  lines  as  uninetrical  and 
irrejriilar  as  this. 

5  Sandal  Castle,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire. 

6  Betray,  discover 


THIRD  PART  OF 


4ik«  1^ 


Thou  hast  undone  thj^self,  thy  son,  and  me, 
'  And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head, 

*  As  thou  shalt  reign  but  hj  their  sufferance. 

*  To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 

*  What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre,' 

*  And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time? 

*  Warwick  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais  ; 
Stern  Paulconbridge*  commands  the  narrow  seas  ; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm ; 

*  And  yet  shalt  thou  be  safe  ?  *  such  safety  finds 

*  The  trembling  lamb,  environed  with  wolves. 
'  Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman, 

'  The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes, 
'  Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  acU 

*  But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  tliine  honour  : 

*  And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself, 

*  Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed, 
'  Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repeal'd, 

*  Wliereby  my  son  is  disinherited. 

Thfi  northern  lords,  that  have  forsworn  thy  colours. 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread : 
'  And  spread  they  shall  be  ;  to  thy  foul  disgrace, 
'  And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 

*  Thus  do  I  leave  thee  : — Come,  son,  let's  away  ; 

*  Our  army's  ready  :  Come,  we'll  after  them. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me 

speak. 
Q.  Mar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already  ;  get 

thee  gone. 
K,  Hen.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with 

me? 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 
Prince.  When  I  return  with  victory  from  the  field, 
I'll  see  yoftr  grace :  till  then,  I'll  follow  her. 

Q.  Mar.  Come,  son,  away ;  we  may  not  linger 

thus. 
[Exeunt  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  Prince. 

•  a".  Hen.  Poor  queen !    how  love  to  me,  and  to 

her  son, 
'  Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage  I 
'  Reveng'd  may  she  be  on  that  hatefiil  duke ; 

*  Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 

*  Will  coast'  my  crown,  and,  tike  an  empty  eagle, 

*  Tire*  on  the  flesh  of  me,  and  of  my  son  ! 

*  The  loss  of  those  three  lords'  torments  my  heart : 

*  I'll  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair  ; — 

*  Come,  cousin,  you  shall  be  the  messenger. 

*  £jre.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all. 

[ExeunL 

SCENE   n.     A   Room  in  Sandal  Castle,   ntar 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire.  Enter  Edward,  Rich- 
ard, oTid  Montague. 
'  Rich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give  me 

leave. 
Edw.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont.  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 


1  The  queen's  reproach  u  founded  on  a  pusiiion  long 
received  among  politicians,  that  the  loss  of  kingly  power 
is  soon  followed  by  loss  of  life. 

2  The  person  here  meant  was  Thomas  Nevil,  bastard 
son  to  ihc  Lord  Faulconbrklge, '  a  man  (says  Hall)  of  no 
lease  corage  than  audacitie,  who  for  his  cruel  condi- 
cions  was  such  an  apie  person,  that  a  more  meter 
could  not  be  chosen  to  set  all  the  world  in  a  broyle,  and 
10  put  the  estate  of  the  realme  on  an  ill  hazard.'  He  had 
been  appointed  by  Warwick,  vice-admiral  of  the  sea, 
and  had  in  charge  so  to  keep  the  passage  between  Do- 
ver and  Calais,  that  none  which  either  favoured  King 
Henry  or  his  friends,  should  escape  untaken  or  un- 
drowned :  such,  at  least,  were  his  mstructions  with  re- 
spect to  the  fi-iends  and  favourers  of  King  Edward  after 
the  rupture  between  him  and  Warwick.  On  Warwick's 
death,  he  fell  into  poverty,  and  robbed,  both  by  sea  and 
land  as  well  friends  as  enemies.  He  once  brought  his 
ships  up  the  Thames,  and  with  a  considerable  body  of 
the  men  of  Kent  and  Essex,  made  a  spirited  assault  on 
the  city,  with  a  view  to  plunder  and  pillage,  which  was 
not  repelled  but  after  a  sharp  conflict,  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives  ;  and,  had  it  happened  at  a  more  critical  pe- 
riod, might  have  been  attended  with  faWl  consequences 
to  Edward.  After  roving  on  the  sea  some  little  time  lon- 
ger, he  ventured  to  laud  at  SovHliamntnn,  where  he  was 
taken  and  beheaded.  See  Hall  and  Holinshcd. — Rilson. 

3  To  coant  is,  apparently,  to  paraue,  to  hover  about 


Enter  York.  •  . 

'  York.  Why,  how  now,  sons  and  brother,*  at  a 
strife  ? 
'  What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  began  it  first  ? 
'  Edw.  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 
'  York.  About  what  ? 

*  Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace, 

and  us ; 
'  The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 
'  York.  Mine,  boy  ?  not  till  King  Henry  be  dead. 

*  Rich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his   life,  or 

death. 

*  Edw.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now  : 

*  By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 

*  It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

<  York.  I  took  an  oath  that  he  should  quiedy 

reign. 
'  Edw.  But,  for  a  kingdom,  any  oath  may  be 
broken  :* 
'  I'd  break  a  thousand  oaths,  to  reign  one  year. 

*  Rich.  No ;  God  forbid,  your  grace  should  be 

forsworn. 
'  York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 

*  Rich,  I'll  prove  the  contrary,  if  you'll  hear  me 

speak. 
'  York.  Thou  canst  not,  son  ;  it  is  impossible. 
'  Rich.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not  took 
'  Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate, 

*  That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears  ; 
'  Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place ; 

'  Tlien,  seeing  'twas  he  that  made  you  to  depose, 

'  Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 

'  Therefore,  to  arms.     *  And,  father,  do  but  think, 

*  How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown  ; 

*  Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 

*  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. 

*  Why  do  we  linger  thus  ?  I  cannot  rest, 

*  Until  the  white  rose,  that  I  weai\  be  dyed 

*  Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry  s  heart. 

*  York.  Richard,  enough  ;  I  wiH  be  king -or  die.— 
'  Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London  presently, 

'  And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise.— 
'  Thou,  Richard,  shalt  unto  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

*  And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intern. — 

*  You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  Lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  willingly  rise : 

*  In  them  I  trust ;  for  they  are  soldiers, 

*  Witty*  and  courteous,  hberal,  full  of  spirit.— 

'  While  you  are  thus  employ'd,  what  resteth  more, 
'  But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise: 
'  And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift, 

*  Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster? 

Enter  a  MesseiUKr.' 
'  But,  stay  ;    What  news  ?    Why  com'st  thou  in 
such  post  ? 
'  Me»*.  The  queen,  with  all  the  northern  etrls 
and  lords,"* 


any  thing.  The  old  form  of  the  word  appears  to  have 
been  costoi/e,  or  eostoie,  from  the  French  costoyer,  to 
pursue  a  course  alongside  an  object,  to  watch  it. 

4  To  tire  is  to  tear;  la  feed  like  a  bird  of  prey. 

5  I.  e.  of  Northumt>erland,  Westmoreland,  and  Clif* 
ford,  who  had  left  him  in  disgust 

6  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  thought  York  and  Mon- 
tague brothers-in-law.  But  Montague  was  brother  to 
Warwick ;  Warwick's  daughter  was  married  to  a  son  of 
York,  but  not  during  the  life  of  York.  Steevens  thought 
that  as  Shaksjieare  uses  the  expression  brolfierx  of  the 
war  in  King  Lear,  something  of  the  kind  might  be 
meant  here. 

7  The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  here  eluded  by  a  very 
despicable  sophistry.  A  lawful  magistrate  alone  has  the 
power  to  exact  an  oath,  but  the  oath  derives  no  pan  of 
its  force  from  the  magistrate.  The  plea  against  the  ob 
ligation  of  an  oath  obliging  to  maintain  a  usurper,  taken 
from  the  unlawfulness  ol  the  oath  ftsclf,  fn  the  forego 
ing  play,  was  rational  and  just-— JitAnson. 

8  Of  sound  judgment. 

9  The  folio  reads  '  Enter  0<tbrieV  It  was  the  name 
of  the  actor,  probably  Gcbriel  Singer,  who  played  this 
insignificant  part.  The  emendation  Is  from  the  old  play, 
and  was  maife  by  Theobald. 

10  I  know  not  (says  Johnson)  whether  the  author  in- 
tended any  moral  instruction, but  he  that  reads  this  has 
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*  Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle  : 
'  She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men  ; 
'  And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

♦  York.   Ay,  with  my  sword.     What!    think'st 

thou,  that  we  fear  them  ? — 
'  Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with  me ; 

*  My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London  ! 

*  Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 

*  Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king, 

*  With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves, 

*  And  trust  not  simple  Henry,  nor  his  oaths. 

*  Mont.  Brother,  I  go  ;  I'll  win  them,  fear  it  not : 

*  And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave.     [£!xit. 
Enter  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 
York.  Sir  John,  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine 

uncles  I 
'  You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour ; 
The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 

Sir  John.  She  shall  not  need,  we'll  meet  her  in 

the  field. 

•  York.  What,  with  five  thousand  men  ? 
Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 

A  woman's  general ;  What  should  we  fear  ? 

[A  March  afar  off. 
Edw.  I  hear  their  drums ;  let's  set  our  men  in 
order  ; 

*  And  issue  forth,  and  bid  them  battle  straipht. 

*  York.  Five  men  to  twenty  ! — though  the  odds 

be  great, 
'  I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 

*  Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France, 

'  When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one  ; 

*  Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success  ? 

[Alarum.     ExeurU. 

SCENE  IIL  PUuns  near  Sandal  Castle.  Ala- 
Tunu  :  Excurnons.  Enter  Rvtlaitd,  and  his 
Tutor." 

•  Rut.  Ah,  whither   shall   I  fly    to  'scape   their 

hands  ? 
Ah,  tutor  !  look,  where  bloody  Clifford  comes! 
Enter  Clifford,  a>id  Soldiers, 
Clif.  Chaplain,  away!  thy  priesthood  saves  thy 
life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke, 
Whose  father  slew  my  father,* — he  shall  die. 
Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 
Clif.  Soldiers,  away  with  him. 
7\tt.    Ah,  ClifTord!  murder   not  this  innocent 
child, 
'  Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

[Exit,  forced  off"  by  Soldiers. 
Cliff.  How  now !  is  he  deaid  already '/    Or,  is  it 
fear. 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes  ? — I'll  open  them. 

*  Ritt.  So  looks  the  nent-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch 
'  That  trembles  under  nis  devouring  paws  :  * 
And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o'er  his  prey  ; 

'  And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder.^ 
'  Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword, 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threat'ning  look. 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die";^ 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  (or  thy  wrath, 
Be  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Clif.  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy  j  my  father's 
blood 
Hath  stopp'd  the  passage  where  thy  words  should 
enter. 


a  striking  admonitinn  airaiiist  precipitancy,  by  which 
we  often  use  unlawful  means  to  do  that  which  a  little 
delay  would  put  honestly  in  our  power.  Had  York 
stayed  but  a  few  moments,  he  had  saved  his  cause  from 
the  stain  of  perjury. 

1  '  A  priest  called  Sir  Robert  Aspall.'     Hall,  fo.  99. 

2  i.  e.  the  father  of  which  brat,  namely  the  duke  of 
York. 

3  Steevens  remarks  that  the  epithet  devouring,  which 
might  well  have  charaeierizeu  the  whole  animal,  is 
oildly  enoiiijh  bestowed  on  his  paws. 

4  Rutland  waa  born  in  144.?  ;  or  at  latest,  according 
to  Hail,  in  1443,  and  Clifford's  father  was  slain  at  the 
baule  of  St.  A'.baiis,  in  1455.  Consequently  Rutland 
Was  then  at  least  seven  years  old,  more  probalhy  twelve. 


Rut.  Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again  ; 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Clif.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives,  and 
thine. 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me  ;  <  , 

No,  if  I  dige'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves,  » 

And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart* 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York  -, . 

Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 
'  And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line, 
'  And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 
Therefore [Lifting  his  hand. 

Rut.  O,  let  me  pray  before  I  laiie  my  death  : — 
To  thee  I  pray  ;  sweet  Clifford,  pity  me  ! 

Clif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

'  Rut.  I  never  did  thee  harm :  Why  wilt  thou 
slay  me  ? 

Clif.  Thy  father  hath. 

Rut.  But  'twas  ere  I  was  bom.* 

Thou  hast  one  son,  for  his  sake  pity  me  ; 
Lest,  in  revenge  thereof, — sith*  Goid  is  just, — 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I.  •    t 

Ah,  let  me  live  m  prison  all  my  days  j  « 

And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence,  i 

Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif.  No  cause  ? 
Thy  father  slew  my  father  ;  therefore,  die. 

[Clifford  stabs  him. 

Rut.  JDiifaciantj  laudis  rumma  sit  ista  tutB  !" 

[Dies. 

Clif.  Plantagenet !  I  come,  Plantagenet  I 
And  this  thy  son's  blood  cleaving  to  my  blade. 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood, 
Congeal'd  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.    The  same.    Alarum.    EiUer  York 

'  York.  The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the  field  • 
'  My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me ;' 
'  And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  (be 
'  Turn  back,  and  fly,  like  ships  before  the  wind, 
'  Or  lambs  pursu'd  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 
'  My  sons — God    knows,  what  hath   bechanced 

them : 
But  this  I  know, — they  have  demean'd  themselves 
Like  men  bom  to  renown,  by  life,  or  death. 
'  Three  times  did  R'chard  make  a  lane  to  me  ; 
And  thrice  cried, — Courage,  father  !  Jight  it  out!  '* 
'  And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side, 
With  purple  falchion  painted  to  the  hilt 
'  In  blood  of  those  that  had  encounter'd  hin> 
'  And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
'  Richard   cried, — Charge  !    and   give   no  Joot  of 

ground  ! 
'  And  cried, — A  crovm,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb! 
'  A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre  ! 
With  this  we  charg'd  again :  but,  out,  alas  ! 
'  We  bodg'd"  aoam  ;   as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
'  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 
'  And  spend  her  strength  with  overmatching  waves. 
[A  short  Alarum  withm, 
'  Ah,  hark !  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue  ; 
*  And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury : 
'  And,  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their  fury: 
'  The  sands  are  number'd,  that  make  up  my  life  ; 
'  Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 


5  Since. 

6  This  line  is  in  Ovid's  Epistle  from  PhlHis  toDemo- 
phoon.  The  same  quotation  is  in  Nash's  Have  with 
yoo  to  Saffron  Walden,  1596. 

7  These  were  two  bastard  uncles  by  the  mother's 
side.  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer.  See  Grafton's 
Chronicle,  p.  649. 

S  Bodged  is  probably  the  same  as  budged,  from 
banger,  French.  Steevens  thought  that  it  was  the  sains 
as  hogglid,  i.  e.  made  bad,  or 'bungling  work  of  the 
attempt  to  rally.  But  the  following  passage,  in  which 
Coriolanus  .speaks  of  his  army  who  had  lied  from  their 
adversaries,  seems  decisive  : — 
'  The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat,  as  tbey  did  budg* 
From  rascals  worse  than  they.' 


u 


THIRD  PART  OF 


Act  L 


Enter  Qiteen  MARflARET,  CtirroRD,  North- 

UMBERLAKD,  Otld  SoldioS. 

•  Come,     bloody    Clifford, — rough    Northumber- 

land,— 
'  I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage  ; 
'  I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot. 

North.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet. 

Ctif.  Ay,  to  such  mercy,  as  his  ruthless  arm, 
With  downright  payment,  show'd  unto  my  father. 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick.* 

York.  My  ashes,  as  the  Phcenix,  may  bring  forth 

•  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all : 

'  And,  in  that  hope,  I  throw  mine  eres  to  heaven, 
Scorning  whate'er  you  can  afflict  me  with. 

•  Why  come  you  not  ?  what  I  multitudes,  and  fear  ? 


tiy 


Clif.  So  cowards  fight,  when  they   can  fly  no 
further ; 

'  So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  hres, 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers. 

York,  O,  Clifford,  but  bethink  thee  once  again, 

•  And,  in  thy  thought  o'errun  my  former  time  : 

*  And.  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  face  ; 
And  bite  thy  tongue  that  slanders  him  with  cow- 
ardice, 

'  Whose  frown  bath  made  thee  feint  and  fly  ere  this. 
Clif.  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word  ; 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 

[Draws. 
Q.  Mar.  Hold,  valiant  Clifford !    for  a  thousand 
causes, 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life  : 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:   speak  thou,  Northumber- 
land. 
North.  Hold,  Clifford ;  do  not  honour  him  so  much, 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart : 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin, 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  bis  teeth. 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 
It  is  war's  pnze*  to  take  all  vantages  ; 
'  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valour. 

\They  lay  hands  on  York,  mho  struggles. 
Clif.  Ay,  ay,  so  strives  the  woodcock  with  the  gin. 
North.  So  doth  the  coney  struggle  in  the  net. 

[York  is  taken  prisoner. 
York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquerM 
booty  J 
So  true  men'  yield,  with  robbers  so  o'crmatch'd. 
North.  What  would  your  grace  have  done  uato 

him  now  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  Northum- 
berland, 
Come  make  him  stand  opon  this  molehill  here  ; 
'  That  raughl*  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms, 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  witli  his  hand. — 

♦  What !  was  it  you  that  would  be  England's  king  ? 
Was't  you  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament. 

And  made  a  preacliment  of  yoiu-  high  descent  ? 
Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now? 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  George  7 
'  And  where's  that  valiant  crookback  prodigy, 
Dicky,  your  boy,  that,  with  his  grumblinu  voice, 
Was' wont  to  cneer  his  dad  in  mutinies? 
Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darhns  Rutland  7 
Look,  York  ;  I  stain'd  this  napkin'  wim  the  blood 
That  valiant  Clifford,  witli  his  rapier's  point, 


1  Noontide  pohit  on  the  dial 

3  Prize  here  must  have  the  same  meaning  as  prise 
In  French,  or  presa  in  Italian,  i.  e.  a  hold  or  adtyantage 
that  may  be  taken.  Unless  we  can  imagine  that  it  sie- 
nifiea  Ucitum  fs/,  'it  is  prized  or  esteemed  lawTiiI  fn 
war,'  fcc.  Price,  prise,  and  prize  were  used  indiscri- 
minately by  our  ancestors. 

3  Honest  men. 

4  Reached.  Vide  note  on  Fart  II.  oflhia  play,  Act  U. 
Re.  3. 

o  Handkerchief. 

«  According  to  Hall  the  paper  crown  was  not  placed 
on  York's  head  till  after  he  was  dead  :  h»it  Holinshed. 
after  hnving  copied  Hall,  says  : — '  Some  write  that  the 
duke  was  taken  alive  aiid  in  deiiidon  caused  to  stand 


Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy : 

And,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 

I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal. 

'  Alas,  poor  York !  but  that  I  hate  tnee  deadlj, 

I  should  lament  thy  miserable  state. 

I  pr'ythee,  grieve,  to  make  me  merry,  Yock  ;      ': 

Stamp,  rava,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  daaoK. 

What,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parcb'd  thiue  entrails, 

That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  7 

*  Why  art  thou  patient,  man  ?  thon  should'st  be 

mad  ; 
'*'  And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Thou  would'st  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  make  me  sport ; 
York  cannot  speak,  luiless  he  wear  a  crown. — 
A  crown  for  York ; — smd,  lords,  bow  low  to  him.— 
Hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on.— 

[Pulling  a  paper  Crown  on  his  Head.* 
Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king ! 
Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  King  Henrv's  chair  j 
And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir.— 
But  how  is  it  that  great  Plantagenet 
Is  crown'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oathT* 
As  I  bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king,  ^ 

Till  our  King  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death. 
And  will  you  pale''  your  head  in  Henry's  glory 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem. 
Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath  ? 
O,  'tis  a  fault  too  too  unpardonable  !— 
Off  with  the  crown  ;  ana,  with  the  crown,  his  head  ; 
And,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him  dead." 
Clif.  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  sake. 
Q.  Mar.  Nay,  stay ;    let's  hear  the  orisons  he 

makes. 
York.  She  wolf  of  France,  bat  worse  than  wolves 

of  France, 
'  Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tuotk  I 
How  ill  beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex. 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 
'  Upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  captivates  7 
But  that  thy  face  is,  visorlike,  unchanging, 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush  r 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  deriv'd. 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thoa  aot 

shameless. 
Thy  father  bears  the  type'  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils,  and  Jerusalem ; 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeotnan. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taugnt  thee  to  insult  ? 
It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  queen  ; 
Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified, — 
That  beggars,  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  demtkJ  - 
'Tis  beauty,  that  doth  ofl  make  women  proud  : 
But,  Grod  ne  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  •mall : 
'Tis  virtue,  that  doth  make  them  most  adoiir'd  ; 
Tl>«  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at : 
'Tis  government,'"  that  makes  them  seem  divine  ; 
The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable : 
Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good. 
As  the  Antipoaes  are  unto  us. 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion." 
O,  tyger's  heart,  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide  I 
How  could'st  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  chiki. 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal. 
And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  7 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiftil,  and  flexible ; 
'  Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 


u(K>n  a  raolehill,  on  whose  heade  they  put  a  earland  in 
stead  of  a  crown,  which  (h«y  bad  fsBninnsnaaJ  mtirtn 
of  segees  or  bulrushes,  and'baving  so  crowed  Mm 
with  that  garlandp,  they  kneeled  down  afore  him,  as 
the  Jews  did  in  Christe,  in  scorne,  sayhig  lo  hhn,  Hayla 
king  without  nde,  havie,  king  without  heritage,  hayle, 
duke  and  prince  without  people  or  poesessiona.  And, 
at  length,  having  ilius  sconieid  bym  with  these  and  di- 
verse other  the  like  deapiiefull  woordea,  they  Mroolce 
off  his  hcade,  which  (as  ye  have  heard)  ihey  prtiBWied 
to  the  queen.' 
7  Impale,  encircle  with  a  crown.  8  Kill  hfaa. 

9  i.  e.  the  crown,  the  emblem  or  symbol  of  rovalw. 

10  Oovernment,  in  the  language  ot  the  time  eicvoM 
evenness  of  temper,  and  deceiKy  of  mannera. 

U  The  north. 


I 


ScKRs  rv. 


KING  HENRY  VL 


6ft 


•  Bkld'st  thou  me  rage,  why,  now  thou  hast  thy 

wish : 
'  Would'st  have  me  weep  ?  why,  now  thou  hast 
thy  will : 

*  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers. 
And,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins.' 
These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  oDsequies  ; 

♦  And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death,— 
'  'Gainst  thee,  fell  Clifford,— and  thee,  false  French' 

woman. 
North.  Beshrew  me,  but  his  passions^  move  me 

80, 

That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears. 

York,  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touch'd,  would  not  have  stain'd 

with  blood  : 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, — 
O,  ten  times  more, — than  tigers  of  Hyrcania. 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears  : 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy. 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this  : 

[He  gives  back  the  Handkerchief. 
And,  if  thou  tell'st  the  heavy  story  right. 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears ;' 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears, 
And  say,— Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed  ! — 
There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown,  my 

curse ; 
And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee, 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand ! 
Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world  ; 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads  ! 

North.  Had  he  been  slaughterman  to  all  my  kin, 
'  I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  for  him, 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  weepmg-ripe,  my  Lord  North- 
umberland ? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all. 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears, 

Clif.  Here's  for  my  oath,  here's  for  my  father's 
death.  ^Stabbing  him. 

Q.  Mar.  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted 
king.  [Stabbing  him, 

York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God  ! 

*  My  soul  fUes  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out 

thee.  [Dies. 

Q.  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,and  set  it  on  York  gate  ; 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York.* 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  U. 

SCENE  I.  A  Plain  near  Mortimer's  Cross  in 
Herefordshire.  Drums.  Enter  Edward  and 
RiCRAaD,  with  their  Forces,  marching. 

*  EdxD.  I  wonder,  how  our  princely  father  'scap'd ; 

*  Or  whether  he  be  'scap'd  away,  or  no, 

*  From  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  pursuit ; 

*  Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  should  have  heard  the  news; 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the  news ; 


1  We  meet  with  the  same  thought  in  Shakspeare's 
fiape  of  Lucrece  : — 

'  This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  rain, 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide,  to  make  it  more  : 
,/lt  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er. 
Then  eon  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife, 
Who  should  weep  most  for  daughter  or  for  wife.' 

'2  Passiovs  for  griefs. 

3  '  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me, 

And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds.' 

4  This  gallant  prince  fell  by  his  own  imprudence,  in 
consequence  of  leading  an  army  of  only  five  thousand 
men  to  engage  with  twenty  thousand,  and  not  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  his  son  the  earl  of  March,  with  a  larse 
body  of  Welshmen.  He  and  Cecily  his  wife,  with  his 
son  Edmund,  earl  of  Rutland,  were  originally  buried  in 
"the  chancel  of  Fotheringay  church.    Peacham,  in  his 

Complete  Gentleman,  16i7,  p.  153,  gives  an  account  of 
the  destruction  of  their  monuments,  of  the  disniternient, 
kc. ;  and  of  their  reinterment  in  the  church, by  command 
of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth,  under  a  mean  moniunent  of  plaster. 

5  Demeaned  himself. 


*  Or,  had  he  'scap'd,  methinks,  we  should  hare 

heard 

*  The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape. 

'  How  fares  my  brother  ?  why  is  he  so  sad  7 

Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiajit  father  is  become. 
'  I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about  ; 
'  And  watch'd  him  how  he  smgled  Clifford  forth. 
'  Methought,  he  bore  him'  in  the  thickest  troop. 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat :° 

*  Or  as  a  bear,  encompass'd  round  with  dogs  ; 

*  Who  having  pinnh'd  a  few,  and  made  them  cry, 

*  The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 

*  So  far'd  our  father  with  his  enemies : 

*  So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father ; 

'  Methinks,  'tis  prize'  enough  to  be  his  son. 
See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  1° 

*  How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 

*  Trimm'd  like  a  younker,  prancing  to  his  love  f 
Edw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns  ' 
Rich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect 

sun  :* 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, '" 
But  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See,  see  !  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kis8, 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable  : 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun. 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. 

*  Edw.  'Tis  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never 

heard  of. 
I  think,  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field ; 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 

*  Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds," 
Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  together, 
'  And  overshine  the  earth,  as  this  tne  world. 

'  Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  shining  suns. 

*  Rich.   Nay,  bear  three  daughters ; — by  your 

leave  I  speak  it, 

*  You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
'  But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell 
'  Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ? 

Mess.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woful  looker  on. 
When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  slain, 

*  Your  princely  father,  and  my  loving  lord. 

*  Edw.  O,  speak  no  more  !  for  I  have  heard  too 

much.'* 
'  Rich.  Say  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it  all. 
'  Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes ; 

*  And  stood  against  them  as  the  hope  of  Troy" 

*  Against  the  Greeks,  that  would  have  enter'd  Troy. 

*  But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds  ; 

*  And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 

*  Hew  down  aind  fell  the  hardest-timber'd  oak. 
'  By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdu'd  ; 

'  But  only  slaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm 

'  Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  queen  : 

,'  Who  crown'd  the  gracious  duke  in  high  despite ; 

'  Laugh'd  in  his  face  ;  and,  when  with  grief  he  wept, 

'  The  ruthless  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 


6  Neat  cattle,  cows,  oxen,  &c. 

7  Prize  is  here  again  used  for  estimation. 

8  Aurora  takes  for  a  time  her  farewell  of  the  sun, 
when  she  dismisses  him  to  his  diurnal  course. 

9  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  both  by  Hall  and 
Holinahed.  '  At  which  tyme  the  sun  (as  some  write) 
appeared  to  the  earl  of  March  like  three  sunnes,  and 
souainely  joyned  altogether  in  one  ;  upfin  whiche  sight 
hee  tooke  such  courage,  that  he  fiercely  setting  on  his 
enemyes  put  them  to  flight ;  and  for  this  cause  nienna 
yma^ined  that  he  gave  the  sun  in  his  full  bryghtnosse 
for  his  badge  or  cognizance.' — Holinshed. 

10  i.  e.  the  clouds  floating  before  the  wind  like  a  reek 
or  vapour.  This  verb,  though  now  obsolete,  was  for- 
merly in  common  use  ;  and  it  is  now  provincially  com- 
mnn  to  speak  of  the  rack  of  the  weather. 

11  Mefti  anciently  signified  menV  as  well  as  reward, 
and  is  so  explained  by  Cotgrave,  Philips,  and  others. 

12  The  generous  tenderness  of  Edward,  and  sava^fs 
fortitude  of  Richard,  are  well  distinguished  by  their  tUf 
ferent  reception  of  their  father's  death, 

13  Hector. 


TfflRD  PART  OF 


Act  n 


'  A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
'  Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  ClifTord  slain  : 
'  And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 
'  They  took  his  hetul,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
'  They  set  the  same  j  and  there  k  doth  remain, 

The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  view'd. 

Edw,  Sweet  duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean  upon  ; 
'  Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay ! — 

*  O  Clifford,  boist'rous  Clifford,  thou  hast  slain 

*  The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry  ; 

*  And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquish'd  him, 

'*'  For,  hand  to  hand,  he  would  have  vanquish'd 

thee!— 
Now  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  prison  : 
Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence  !  that  this  ray  body 
'  Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest : 

*  For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again, 

*  Never,  O  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy.  , 

'  Rich.  I  cannot  weep  ;  for  all  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heart : 

*  Nor   can  my  tongue   unload  my  heart's  great 

burden ; 

*  For  selfsame  wind,  that  I  should  speak  withal, 

*  Is  kindling  coals,  that  fire  all  my  breast, 

*  And  burn  me  up  with  flames  that  tears  would 

quench. 

*  To  weep,  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief  J 

*  Tears,  then,  for  babes ;  blows,  and  revenge,  for 

me ! — 

*  Uchard,  I  bear  thy  name,  I'll  venge  thy  death, 

*  Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 

Edw,  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left  with 
tliee  ; 
'  His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left. 

Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird, 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun : ' 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom  say  ; 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 

March.    Enter  Warwick  and  Mozctaoue,  voith 
Forcea.* 

War.  How  now,  fair  lords  7     What  fare  ?  what 
news  abroad  7 
'  Rich.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should  re- 
count 
Our  baleful  news,  and,  at  each  word's  deliyerance. 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told. 
The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds. 

0  valiant  lord,  the  duke  of  York  is  slain. 

Edw.  O  Warwick  !  Warwick  !  that  Plan'agenet, 
Which  held  thep  dearly,  as  his  ..nul's  redcmpUon, 
Is  by  the  stem  Lord  Clifford  done  to  death.' 

fVar.  Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news  in 
tears  : 
And  now  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  tell  you  things  since  then  befall'n. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest  gasp, 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run. 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depart. 

I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 

Muster'd  my  soldiers,  gather'd  flocks  of  fiiends, 

And  very  well  appointed,  as  I  thought, 

March'd  towards  Saint  Albans  to  intercept  the  queen. 

Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along : 

For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised. 

That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 

To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament, 

'  Touching  King  Henry's  oath,  and  your  succession. 

Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  Saint  Albans  met, 

Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought : 

But,  whether  'twas  the  coldness  of  the  king, 

Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen, 


1  Thus  in  Sfienser'sHymn  of  Heavenly  Beauty  : — 

' like  the  uaiive'bird  of  eagle's  kind, 

On  that  bright  sun  of  glory  fix  thine  eyes.' 
3  This  meeting  was  at  Chipping  Norton,  according  to 
W.  Wyrcester,  p.  488. 

3  A  common  ancient  expression  {ot  killed;  from  the 
French  /aire  mourir. 

4  The  ages  of  the  duke  of  York's  children  will  show 
how  far  historic  truth  is  departed  from  in  the  pesent 
play     The  battle  of  WakeQeld  was  fought  on  iLe  39th 


That  robb'd  my  soldiers  of  their  hated  spleen ; 
Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  success  ; 
Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour, 
'  Who  thunders  to  his  captives — blood  anadeath, 
I  cannot  judge  :  but,  to  conclude  with  truth, 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went , 
Our  soldiers' — 'like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 
'  Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail, — 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 
I  cheer'd  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause, 
With  promise  of  high  pay,  and  great  rewards  : 
But  all  in  vain  ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight, 
And  we,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day, 
So  that  we  fled  ;  the  king,  unto  the  queen  ; 
Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself^ 
In  haste,  posthaste,  are  come  to  join  with  you  ; 
For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard  you  were. 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

'  Edw*   Where  is  the  duke   of  Norfolk,  gentle 

Warwick  7 
And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to  England? 
*  War.  Some  six  miles  off  the  duke  is  with  the 

soldiers  : 
And  for  your  brother, — he  was  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
'  With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war.^ 
Rich.  'Twas  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  Warwick 

fled: 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit, 
But  ne'er^  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 

War.  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost  thou 

hear : 
For  thou  shalt  know  this  strong  right  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head. 
And  wring  the  awful  sceptre  from  his  fist ; 
Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war, 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 
Rich.  I  know  it  well.  Lord  Warwick :  blame  me 

not; 
'TIS  love,  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  nje  speak. 
But,  in  this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel. 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns, 
Numb'ring  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads  7 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say — Ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

War.  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek  yon 

out ; 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montauue. 
Attend  me,  lords.     The  proud  insulting  <]iieen, 
With  Clifford,  and  the  haught  Northumberland, 
And  of  their  feather,  many  more  proud  birds. 
Have  wrought  the  ea.<y-melting  king  lika  wax. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession. 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament ; 
And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone, 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beside 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
'  Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
With  all  the  fi-iends  that  thou,  brave  earl  of  March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 
'  Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thousand, 
Why,  Via  '.   to  London  will  we  march  amain  ; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds, 
•  And  once  again  cry — Charge  upon  our  foes ! 
But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 
Rj.ch.  Ay,  now,  methinks,  I  hear  great  Warwick 

speak : 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day, 
'  That  cries — Retire^  if  Warwick  bid  him  slay. 
Edw.  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will  I  lean  ; 


of  December,  1460,  when  Ldwanl  was  .nhi8  nineteenth 
year,  Rutland  in  his  ei^hleentli,  George  of  York,  after, 
wards  duke  of  Clarence,  in  bis  twelfth,  and  Richard 
only  in  his  ninth  year. 

6  This  circimiytance  is  not  warranted  by  history.  Cla- 
rence and  Oloster  (as  they  were  afterwards  create<l) 
were  sent  into  Flanders  immediately  after  the  bailie  of 
Wakefield,  and  did  nut  return  until  their  brother  Edwarxl 
hud  got  possession  of  the  crown.  The  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy waa  not  their  aunt,  but  a  third  cousin. 


^cuttt  IL 


KING  HENRY  VI. 


VI 


'  And  when  thou  fall'sf,  (as  God  forbid  the  hour !) 
Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  fbrefend  ! 

fVctr,  No  longer  earl  of  March,  but  duke  of  York ; 
'  The  next  degree  is,  England's  royal  throne  : 
For  king  of  England  shall  thou  be  proclaim'd 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along  ; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 

*  Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King  Edward, — valiant  Richard, — Montague, — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 

'  But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 

*  Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard  as 

steel, 

*  (As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds,) 

*  I  come  to  pierce  it,— or  to  give  thee  mine. 

*  £dvo.  Tnen  strike  up,  drums  ; — God,  and  Saint 

George,  for  us ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
JVctr,  How  now  ?  what  news  ? 
Mesa.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word  by 
me. 
The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host ; 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 
IVar.  Why  then  it  sorts,'  bravo  warriors:   Let's 
away.  [£xeunt. 

SCENE  II.    Before  York.    Enter  Kivo  Hesry, 
Queen    Margaret,   the   Prince  of  Wales, 
Clifford  and  Northumberland,  wiiAjPorces. 
Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave  town 
of  York. 
Tonder's  the  head  of  that  arch  enemy. 
That  sought  to  be  encompass'd  with  your  crown  : 
'  Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 
'  IT.  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear 
their  wreck ; — 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  God !  'tis  not  my  fault, 
Not  wittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow. 

Clif.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  his,  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting  ? 
Not  he,  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on  ; 
'  And  doves  will  peck,  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown. 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows : 
He,  but  a  duTce,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire  ; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  bless'd  with  a  goodly  son, 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him, 
'  Which  argued  thee  a  most  unloving  father. 
Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young  : 
And  though  man's  face  he  fearful  to  their  eyes. 
Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 
Who  hath  not  seen  them  (even  with  those  wings 
'Which  sometime  they  have  used  with  fearful  flight,) 
Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their  nest, 
Oflfering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence  ? 
For  shame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  precedent ! 
Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  boy 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault  j 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child,— 
What  my  great  grandfather  and  grandsire  got, 


1  Why,  then,  things  are  aa  they  should  be  ;  it  falls 
out  right. 

2  Foolishly. 

3  The  king  quotes  two  proverbs  ;  the  one — '  lUgotten 
goods  never  prosper ;'  the  other — '  Happy  the  child 
whose  father  went  to  the  devil.'  This  last  he  must  be 
supposed  to  use  interrogatively,  as  disputing  the  truth 
of  it :  '  Was  it  always  happy  for  that  son  ?'  Stc.  This 
interpretation  sets  the  king's  reasoning  right. 

4  i.  e.  arrange  your  host,  put  your  host  in  order.  Dar- 
raign is  used  by  Chaucer,  Skelton,  and  Spenser. 

5  '  Happy  was  the  queene  in  her  two  battayls,  but 
unfortunate  was  the  king  in  all  his  enterprises ;  for 
where   his  person  was  present  the  victorie  fledde  ever 


My  careless  father  fondly^  gttvt  ottxiy  ? 

Ah,  what  a  shame  were  this  !  Look  on  the  boy  ; 

And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth 

Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart, 

To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thme  own  with  him* 

K.  Hen.  Full  well  hath  Clifford  play'd  the  orator, 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
'  But,  Cliflx)rd,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear,— 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son, 
^Vhose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  ?* 
I'll  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind ; 
And  'would,  my  father  had  left  me  no  more  ! 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate, 
'  As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep, 
'  Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure. 
Ah,  cousin  York  !  'would  thy  best  friends  did  know, 
'  iiow  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here ! 

'  Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits  ;  our 
foes  are  nigh, 
'  And  this  sofl  courage  makes  your  follo\*ers  faint. 
'  You  promis'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  son  ; 
'  Unsheath  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently,— 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

K'.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight ; 
And  learn  this  lesson,— Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave, 
I'll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Clif.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness; 
'  For,  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York ; 
And,  in  the  towns  as  they  do  march  along, 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him : 
'  Darraign  your  battle,*  for  they  are  at  hand. 

Clif.  I  would,  your  highness  would  depart  thtt 
field  : 
The  queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are  absent.* 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to  our 
fortune. 

IC.  Hen.  Why,  that's  my  fortune  too ;  therefore 
I'll  stay. 

North,  Be  it  with  resolution  then  to  fight. 

Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble  lords, 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence  : 
Unsheath    your   sword,    good   father ;    cry,   Saint 
George  ! 

March.  Enter  EnwARD,  George,  Richard, 
Warwick,  Norfolk,  Montague,  and  Sol- 
diers. 

'  Edw.  Now,   perjur'd  Henry!    wilt  thou  kneel 
for  grace, 
'  And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head  ; 
*  Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting 
boy! 
'  Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms, 
'  Before  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  lawful  king? 

Edw.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his  knee  ; 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent  ; 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke  ;'^  for,  as  I  hear, 
You— 'that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown,— « 
Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament, 
'  To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 


from  him  to  the  other  parte.' — Hallos  Chronicle.  Henry 
VI.  fill.  c.  Drayton  has  enlarged  upon  ihissuperstitioua 
belief  in  his  Miseries  of  Q,iieen  Margaret. 

6  Edward's  argument  is  founded  on  an  article  said  to 
have  been  in  the  compact  between  Henry  and  the  duke 
of  York :  '  That  if  the  king  did  closely  or  apertly 
studye  or  go  about  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  or 
destruction  of  the  sayde  duke  or  his  blood,  ihen  he  to 
forfet  the  crowne,  and  the  duke  of  Yorke  to  take  it.' — 
Hall.  If  this  had  been  one  of  the  articles  of  the  com- 
pact, the  duke  having  been  killed  at  Wakefield,  his 
eldest  son  would  now  have  a  title  to  the  crown  ;  but 
Malone  doubts  whether  it  ever  made  part  of  that  agree- 
ment.   The  poet  followed  Hall 


e6 


THIRD  PART  OP 


Act  n. 


'  CUf.  And  reason  too  : 
Who  should  succeed  the  father,  but  the  son  7 
'  Rich.  Are  vou  there,  butcher  7 — O,  I  cannot 

speak! 
'  Clif.  Ay,  crookback ;  here  I  stand  to  answer 

thee, 
Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 
Rich.  'Twas  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,  was 

it  not  ? 
Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satisfied. 
Riich.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to  the 

fight. 
fVar.  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield 

the  crown  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongued  Warwick  ? 
dare  you  speak  ? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  St.  Albans  last. 
Tour  legs  did  better  service  than  your  nands. 
fVar.  Then  ^  twas  my  turn  tu  fly,  and  now  'tis 

thine. 
Ciif.  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 
JVar.  'Twas  not  your  valour,  Clifibrd,  aroye  me 

thence. 
'  North.  No,  nor  your  manhood,  that  durst  make 

you  stay. 
Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently  ; — 
Break  oflf  the  parte  ;  fur  scarce  I  can  refi'ain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Clif.  I  slew  thy  father :  Call'st  thou  him  a  child  ? 
Rich.   Ay,    like   a   dastard,  and  a   treacherous 
coward. 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland  ; 
But,  ere  sunset,  I'll  make  thee  curae  the  deed. 
IT.  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and 

hear  rae  speak. 
Q.  Mar.  Defy  them  then,or  else  hold  close  thy  lips. 
£'.  Hen.  I  pr'ytheej  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue  j 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileged  to  speak. 

Clif  My  liege,  the  wound,  that  brod  this  meeting 
here, 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words  ;  therefore  be  still. 

Rich.  Then,  executioner,  unsheath  thy  sword : 
By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolv'd,' 
'  That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

*  Edw.  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right  or  no  7 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day. 
That  ne'er  shall  dine,  unless  ihou  yield  the  crown. 

fVar.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head ; 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 

'  Prinot.  If  that  ne  right,  which  Warwick  says 
is  right. 
There  la  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right. 

Rich.  Whoever  got  thee,  there  thy  mother  stands  j 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 
Q,  Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire,  nor 
dam; 
But  like  a  foul  misshapen  stigmatic, 
Mark'd  by  ihe  destinies  to  bo  avoided,* 
'  As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings. 

Rich.  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt,* 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king, 
(As  if  a  channel^  should  be  call'd  the  sea,) 
'  Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  ex- 
traught. 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-bom  heart  7' 


I  It  is  my  firm  persuasion. 

9  See  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Act  Y.  8c.  1. 

5  Gilt  Is  a  superficial  covering  of  gold. 

4  A  channel  in  ihe  poet's  time  signified  what  we  now 
call  a  kennel ;  which  word  is  still  pronounced  channel 
In  the  north. 

6  To  show  thy  meanness  of  birth  by  thy  indecent 
railing. 

6  Awiap  of  straw  was  oden  applied  as  a  mark  of  op- 
probrium to  an  immodest  woman,  a  scold,  or  similar  of- 
fenders ;  even  showing  it  (n  a  woman  was,  therefore, 
considered  as  a  grievous  affront.  A  cullel  was  a  lewd 
woman  ;  but  a  term  often  given  to  a  ncDld. 

7  i.  e.  acnclcoM.  In  Trnilus  and  Cressida,  Thersites, 
epeaking  of  Menrlaus,  calls  him  '  The  goodly  transfor- 
mation of  Jupiter  ttiore,— the  primitive  statue  and  obliqtu 
memorial  of  cuckold*.' 


Edw.  A  wisp  of  straw*  were  worth  a  thousand 
crowns. 
To  make  this  shameless  callet  know  herself. — 

*  Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  fer  than  thou, 

*  Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus  ;' 

*  And  ne^er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 

*  By  that  false  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 
'  His  father  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 

And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  Dauphin  stoop  , 

And,  had  he  matclrd  according  to  his  state, 

He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day  : 

But,  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed, 

And  grac'd  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal  day, 

'  Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for  him, 

'  That  wash'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  Franca, 

And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 

'  For  what  hath  broach'd  this  tumult,  but  thy  pride  7 

Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had  slept ; 

And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king. 

Had  slipp'd  our  claim  until  another  age. 

'  Crto.  But,  when  we  saw  our  stmshine  made  thy 
spring, 
'  And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase, 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root : 
And  though  the  edge  hath  iwmething  hit  ourselves, 

*  Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike, 

'  We'll  never  leave,  till  we  have  hewn  thee  dowa. 
Or  bath'd  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Edw.  And,  in  this  resolution,  I  defy  thee  ; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  deny'st  uie  gentle  king  to  speak. — 
Sound  trumpets  ! — let  our  bloody  colours  wave  I— 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grave. 

?.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward. 
dw.  No.  wrangling  woman  ;  well  no  longer  stay  : 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  to-day. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  ni.  A  Field  nf  Battle  between  Towton 
and  Saxton,  m  Yorkshire.*  Alarum*  :  E^mur- 
tioni.    Enter  Warwick. 

'  IVar.  Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe  : 
For  strokes  receiv'd,  and  many  blows  repaid, 
Have  robb'd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strength, 
'  And  spite  of  spite,  needs  must  I  rest  awhile. 

Enter  Edward,  running. 

Edw.  Smile,  gentle  heaven !  or  strike,  ungentle 
death ! 

*  For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  son  is  clouded. 

fVar.  How  now,  my  lord  ?  what  hap  ?  what  hope 
of  good? 

Enter  Georok. 
*  Geo.  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  b«it  sad  despair ; 
'  Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us  : 
'  What  counsel  give  you,  whither  shall  we  fly  7 
'  Edw.  Bootless  is  flight,  they  follow  lu  with 
wittgs; 
'  And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shtin  pursuit. 

Enter  Richard.  ~ 

'  Rich.   Ah,  Warwick,  why  hast  thou  withdrawn 

thyself? 
'  Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk," 
'  Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance  : 
'  And,  in  the  very  pangs  of  death,  he  cried, — 


8  Shakspeare  has  here,  perhaps,  intentionally  thrown 
three  different  actions  into  one.  Tlie  principal  action 
took  place  on  the  eve  of  Palm  Sunday,  1461.  'This 
battle  (says  Carle)  decided  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Lan 
caster,  overturning  in  one  day  an  usurpation  strength 
ened  by  sixty-two  years'  continuance,  and  eatabliuied 
Edward  on  the  throne  of  England.' 

9  ' Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 

Ik  fin  I  despair. »  Milton. 

10  The  brother  here  mentioned  is  no  pem^.n  in  the 
drama,  but  a  natural  son  of  Salisbury.  Holinshed,  re- 
lating the  death  of  Lord  Clifford  in  this  action  at  Ferry- 
bridge, on  the  39ih  nf  Mau-h,  1461,  says,  'He  was 
xlaine,  and  with  him  the  bastard  nf  Salisbury,  kroUker 
to  the  earl  of  Wantick,  a  valiant  Tounx  genilcmaij, 
and  of  great  audadtie  > 


Scene  V. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 


Like  to  a  dismal  dangor  he&rd  from  &r,— 

*  Warwick,  revenge  !  brother,  revenge  my  death  ! 

*  So  underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds, 

'  That  siain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking  blood, 
'  The  noble  (gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost. 

*  War.  Then  let  the  earth  be  driuiken  with  our 

blood : 
I'll  kill  my  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly. 

*  Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here, 

*  Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage  j 

*  And  look  upon,'  as  if  the  tragedy 

*  Were  play'd  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors  ? 
'  Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 

'  I'll  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still, 

'  Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  these  eyes  of  mine, 

'  Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 

Edw.  O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with  thine  ; 

*  And,  in  this  vow,  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine. — 

*  And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  face, 

*  I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee, 
Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings ! 

'  Beseeching  thee, — if  with  thy  will  it  stands, 

*  That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey, — 

'  Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope, 
'  And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul ! — 

*  Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again, 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven,  or  on  earth. 

'  Rich.  Brother,  give  me  thy  hand ;  and,  gentle 
Warwick, 
'  Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms  :— 
'  I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe, 

*  That  winter  should  cut  ofl^  our  spring-time  so. 

'  War.  Away,  away !     Once  more  sweet  lords, 
farewell. 

'  Cfeo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops, 
'  And  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay ; 
And  call  them  pillars,  that  will  stand  to  us  ; 
'  And,  if  they  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards 
'  As  victors  wear  at  tne  Olympian  games  : 

*  This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing^  breasts  ; 

*  For  yet  is  hope  of  life,  and  victory. — 

*  Fore-slow*  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain. 

[£xeunt. 

SCENE  IV.  The  same.  Another  Part  of  the 
Fidd.  Excursions.  JEJnterRicHABD  and  Clif- 
ford. 

'  Rich.  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  singled  thee  alone  : 

*  Suppose,  this  arm  is  for  the  duke  of  York, 

'  And  this  for  Rutland  ;  both  bound  to  revenge, 

*  Wert  thou  environ'd  with  a  brazen  wall.* 

Clif.  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone : 
This  is  the  hand,  that  stabb'd  thy  father  York  ; 
And  this  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland  ; 
And  here's  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  death. 
And  cheers  these  hands,  that  slew  thy  sire  and 

brother, 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself; 
And  so,  have  at  thee. 

[Thet/Jight.    Warwick  eTiters;  Clif- 
FORD^ie*. 

•  lUch.  Nay,  Warwick,  single  out  some  other 

chase ; 
For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death.' 

[Exeunt. 


\  Look  upon  for  look  on,  i.  e.  are  mere  spectators. 
i  Qiiailing  is  sinking  into  dejection. 

3  To fore-slou>  is  to  delay,  to  loiter. 

'  Fore-sUne  no  time ;  sweet  Lancaster,  let's  march.' 
Harlou>e'8  Edward  III. 

4  ' non  si  te  ferreus  agger 

Ambiat.'  Stafius,  Theb.  ii.  v.  453. 

5  Two  very  similar  lines  in  the  preceding  play  are 
spoken  of  Richard's  father  by  Clifford's  father : — 

*  Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some  other  chase ; 
For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death.' 

6  The  leading  thought  in  both  these  soliloquies  is  bor- 
rowed from  Holinshed,  p.  665.  '  This  deadly  conflict 
oontinued  ten  hours  in  doubtful  state  of  victorie,  uncer- 
tainlie  heaving  and  setting  on  both  sides,'  &c.  Steevens 
points  out  a  similar  comparison  in  Virgil,  ^n.  lib.  x. 
ver.  354,  which  originates  with  Homer,  Iliad  xiv. 

7  This  speech  is  mournful  and  soft,  exquisitely  suited 
to  the  character  of  the  king,  and  makes  a  pleasing  inter- 


SCENE  V.    Another  Part  of  the  Fidd.    Alarum. 
Enter  King  Henry. 

*  K.  Hen.  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  mormng's 
war,* 

*  When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light ; 

*  What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 

*  Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  nor  night. 

'  Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 

*  Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind  ; 

'  Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  selfsame  sea 

'  Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind  ; 

'  Sometime,  the  flood  prevails ;  and  then  the  wind  j 

'  Now,  one  the  better  ;  then,  another  best ; 

'  Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 

'  Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquered  : 

'  So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  fell  war. 

*  Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down, 

*  To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory ! 

'  For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 

'  Have  chid  me  from  the  battle  ;  swearing  both, 

'  They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 

'  'Would,  I  were  dead  !  if  God's  good  will  were  so: 

'  For  what  is  in  this  world,  but  grief  and  woe  ? 

*  O  God  !  methinks,  it  were  a  happy  hfe,' 
'  To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 

*  To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 

*  To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 

*  Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run  : 

*  How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 

*  How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 

*  How  many  days  will  nnish  up  the  year, 

*  How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

*  When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times  : 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock  ; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest  j 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 

*  So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 

*  So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 

*  So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleece  : 

*  So  minutes,  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years, 

*  Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

*  Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

*  Ah,  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet !  now  lovely ! 

*  Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 

*  To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 

*  Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 

*  To  kings,  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  7 

*  O,  yes  It  doth ;  a  thousand  fold  it  doth. 

*  And  to  conclude, — the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 

*  His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

*  His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade 

*  All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 

*  Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 

*  His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup, 

*  His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 

*  When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

Alarum.    Enter  a  Son  that  has  hilled  his  Father,* 
dragging  in  the  dead  Body. 
Son.  HI  blows  the  wind,  that  profits  nobody. — 
'  This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight. 


change,  by  affording,  amidst  the  tumult  and  horror  of 
the  battle,  an  unexpected  glimpse  of  rural  innocence  and 
pastoral  tranquillity. — Johnson.  There  are  some  verses 
preserved  of  Henry  VI.  which  are  in  a  strain  of  the 
same  pensive  moralizing  character.  The  reader  may 
not  be  displeased  to  have  them  here  subjoined,  that  ho 
may  compare  them  with  the  congenial  thoughts  the  poet 
has  attributed  to  him : — 

« Kingdoms  are  but  cares ; 

State  is  devoid  of  stay ; 

Riches  are  ready  snares. 

And  hasten  to  decay. 

Pleasure  is  a  privy  [game]. 

Which  vice  doth  still  provoke  ; 

Pomp  unprompt ;  and  fame  a  flame ; 

Power  a  smouldering  smoke. 

Who  meaneth  to  remove  the  rock 

Out  of  his  slimy  mud, 

Shall  mire  himself,  and  hardly  scape 

The  swelling  of  the  flood.' 
8  These  two  hotrible  iostaaces  are  selacted  to  bIiow 


70 


THIRD  PART  OF 


Act  II. 


'  May  be  posFessed  with  some  store  of  crowns  : 

*  And  I,  tnat  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 

*  May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 

*  To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me.— 

*  Who's  this  ? — O  God  I  it  is  my  father's  face, 
<  Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unawares  have  kill'd. 
'  O  heavy  time,  begetting  such  events ! 

'  From  London  by  the  king  was  I  press'd  forth ; 
'  My  father,  being  the  earl  of  Warwick's  man, 
'  Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  his  master  ; 
'  And  I,  who  at  his  hands  receiv'd  my  life, 
'  Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him.— 
'  Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did  !— 
And  pardon,  father^  for  I  knew  not  thee  ! — 

*  My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks  ; 

*  Anfi  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flow''d  their  fill. 
'  K.  Hen.  O  piteous  spectacle  !  O  bloody  times  ! 

Whilst  lions  war,  and  battle  for  their  dens, 

*  Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity.— 

*  Weep,  wretched  man,  I'll  aid  thee  tear  for  tear  ; 

*  And  let  our  hearts,  and  eyes,  like  civil  war. 

*  Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd  with 

grief.' 

Enter  a  Father,  who  has  tdlled  hi*  Son,  with  the 

Body  in  hi*  arm*. 

'  Fath.  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me, 

*  Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold  ; 

'  For  I  have  bought  it  with  a  hundred  blows. — 
'  But  let  me  see  : — is  this  our  foeman's  face  7 
'  Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son  !— 

*  Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 

*  Throw  up  thine  eye  ;  see,  see,  what  showers  arise, 

*  Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart, 

"I"  Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart  !— 
'  O,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age  :■ — 
'  What  stratagems,*  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 
'  Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural, 

*  This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget ! — 

'  O  boy,  thy  father  gave  tnee  life  too  soon. 
'  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late  !• 

K.  Men.  Woe  above  woe  !  grief  more  than  com- 
mon grief! 
'  O,  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthful  deeds ! 

*  O  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity  !— 

The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses  : 

*  The  one,  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles  ; 

*  The  other,  his  pale  cheeks,  niethinks,  present ! 
Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish  ! 

'  If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 

Son.  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death, 
Take  on*  with  me,  and  ne'er  bo  satisfied ! 

Fath.  How  will  my  wife,  for  slaughter  of  my  son, 
'  Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  ! 

*  AT.  Hen.  How  will  the  country,  for  these  woful 

chances, 
'  Misthink'  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied  ! 

*  Son.  Was  ever  son.  so  rued  a  father's  death? 
'  Fath.  Was  ever  father,  so  bemoan'd  a  son  ? 

'  £l.  Hen,  Was  ever  king,  so  griev'd  for  subjects' 

woe  ? 
'  Much  is  your  sorrow ;  mine,  ten  times  so  much. 
'  Son.  I'll  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep 

my  fill.  [Exit  with  the  Body. 

*  jFWA.  These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  winding- 

sheet  ; 


the  innumerable  calamities  of  civil  war.  Raphael  has 
Introiluced  the  second  of  these  Incidents  In  his  picture  of 
liie  battle  ofConstantine  and  Maxeniliis. 

1  The  kinc  Intends  to  say  that  the  state  of  their  hearts 
and  eye*  shall  be  like  that  of  the  kinerdnm  In  a  eifil 
tear;  all  shall  be  destroyed  by  power  'formed  within 
Ibemselvos. 

3  Stratagems  here  means  direful  event*. 

3  or  these  obscure  linca  the  fotlowing  explanation  by 
Henley  is  the  most  probable  which  has  been  ofliered  : — 
Had  the  son  been  youncer  he  would  have  been  preclud- 
ed from  the  levy  which  brought  him  to  the  field  ;  ami 
had  the  father  recognized  him  before  their  mortal  en- 
counter, it  would  not  have  been  too  late  to  have  saved 
him  from  death. 

4  To  take  on  Is  a  phrase  still  In  use  in  common  par- 
lance, and  •Ignifles  to  per*i*l  in  clamorou*  lamentation. 


*  My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre  ; 
'*'  For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 
'*'  My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell ; 

*  And  so  obsequious*  will  thy  father  be, 

*  Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more, 
'*  As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons. 

I'll  bear  thee  hence  :  and  let  them  fight  that  will. 
For  I  have  murder'a  where  I  should  not  kill. 

[Exit,  with  the  Body. 
'  iT.  Hen.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  with 
care, 
'  Here  sits  a  king  more  woful  than  you  are. 

Alarum*:    Excursion*.     Enter  Queen   Maboa- 
RET,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Exeter. 
'  Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly  !  for  all  your  friends  are 
fled, 
'  And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull : 
'  Away  !  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit. 

'  Q.  Mar,   Mount  you,  my  lord,  towards  Berwick 
post  amain, 
'  Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds 
'  Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight, 

*  With  fiery  eyes,  sparkling  for  very  wrath, 

'  And  bloody  steel  grasp'd  in  their  ireful  hands, 
'  Are  at  our  backs ;  ana  therefore,  hence  amain. 
*  Exe.  Away !  for  vengeance  comes  along  with 
them; 
'  Nay,  stay  not  to  exnostulate,  make  speed  ; 
Or  else  come  after,  I'll  away  before. 

'  £C.  Hen,  Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet 
Exeter ; 
'  Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
<  Whither  the  queen  intends.    Forward  ;  away ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VL     7^  same.   A  loud  Alarum,    Enter 
Ci-iFFORD,  uxninded,^ 
'  CUf.  Here  bums  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  it  dies, 
Which,  while  it  lasted,  gave  King  Henry  light. 
O,  Lancaster  !  I  fear  thy  overthrow, 
More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul. 
My  lore,  and  fear,  glew'd  many  friends  to  thee  ; 

*  And,  now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melu 
Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning  mis-proud  York, 
The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies  : 
And  whither  fly  tne  gnats,  but  to  the  sun  ?• 
And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 

O  Phoebus  !  hadst  thou  never  given  consent 
That  Phaeton  should  check  thy  fiery  steeds. 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorch'd  the  earth :    - 
And,  Henry,  hadst  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do, 
Or  as  thy  father,  and  his  father  did. 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 

*  They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies  : 
'  I,  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm, 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death, 
And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  air  ? 

'  And  what   makes  robbers  bold,  but  too   much 

lenity  7 
Booties^  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds ; 
'  No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight : 
The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity  ; 
For  at  their  hands  I  have  deserv'd  no  pity. 
'  The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds, 
And  much  effuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  faint : — 


6  Think  unfavourably  of. 

6  Obsefuious  is  here  careful  of  obaequie*  or  funeral 
rites.     See  Hamlet,  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 

7  In  the  old  play  the  stage  direction  adds,  teith  an  or- 
row  in  his  neck.  U  is  thought  that  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  ridiculed  this,  by  introducing  Ralph,  the  gn 
rer's  prentice,  in  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  with 
a  forked  arrow  through  his  head.  The  circumstance  is 
related  by  Holinshed,  p.  664  :— '  The  Lord  Clifford,  ei- 
ther for  heal  or  paine,  putting  off  his  gorget  suddenlie, 
with  an  arrow  (assnnie»alo)  without  a  head.w.issirtck* 
en  into  the  throte,  and  immciliately  rendered  his  spirit.' 

8  Hence  perhaps  originated  the  following  passaf*  in 
The  Bard  of  Gray  :— 

'  The  swarm  that  in  thy  noontide  beam  wen  bom. 
Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn.' 
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Come,  York,  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  rest ; 
'  I  stabb'd  your  fathers'  bosoms,  split  my  breasU 

[He  faints. 
Alarum  and  Retreat.     Enter  Edward,  George, 
Richard,  Montague,   Warwick,  and  Sol- 
diers. 

'  Edw.  Now   breathe  we,  lords ;    good  fortune 
bids  us  pause, 
'  And   smooth   the   frowns   of  war  with   peaceful 
looks,' — 

*  Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen  ; — 

*  That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king, 

*  As  doth  a  sail,  fiU'd  with  a  fretting  gust, 
'  Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 

'  But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with  them  ? 

War.  No,  'tis  impossible  he  should  escape  : 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words, 
Your  brotner  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the  grave : 
'  And,  wheresoe'er  he  is,  he's  surely  dead. 

[Clifford  groans,  and  dies. 
Edw.  Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy 

leave  ? 
Rich.  A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's  de- 
parting."* 
Edw.  See  who  it  is  :  and  now  the  battle's  ended. 
If  friend,  or  foe,  lei  him  be  gently  us'd. 

*  Rich.  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'tis  Clif- 
ford ; 
'  Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch 

*  In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth, 
'  But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 

*  From   whence    that   tender    spray    did    sweetly 

spring, 
'_  I  mean  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

War.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the 

head. 
Your  father's  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there : 
'  Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  the  room  ; 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Edw.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screechowl  to  our 

house, 
'  That  nothing  sung  but  death'  to  us  and  ours  : 

*  Now   death    shall    stop   his    dismal    threatening 

sound, 

*  And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 

[Attendants  bring  the  Body  forward. 
War.  I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft : — 
Speak,  Clifford,  dost   thou    know    who   speaks   to 

thee  ?— 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life, 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us  what  we  say. 

Rich.  O,  'would  he  did !  and  so,  perhaps,  he  doth  ; 

*  'Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit, 

'  Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts, 
'  Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 

Geo.  If  so   thou  think'st,  vex  him   with   eager 
words.* 

Rich.  Clifford,  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 

Edw.  Clifford,  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 

War.  Clifford,  devise  excuses  for  thy  faults. 

Geo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 

'  Rich.  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son  to 
York. 


1  Thus  in  King  Richard  III.  :— 

Grim-visage4  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front.' 

2  Departing  for  separation.  To  depart,  in  old  lan- 
guage, is  to  part.    Thus  in  the  old  marriage  service : — 

Till  death  us  depart.^ 

3  AVe  have  this  also  in  King  Richard  IIL  : — 

'  Out  on  you,  owls  !  nothing  but  songa  of  death.' 
i  Sour  words  ;  words  of  asperity.  '  Verie  eagre  or 
Bowre :  peracerous.' — Baret. 

5  Alluding  to  the  deaths  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock 
and  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster.  The  author  of  the 
old  play,  in  which  this  line  is  found,  had  a  passage  of 
Hall's  Chronicle  in  his  thoughts,  in  which  the  unfortu- 
nate ends  of  those  who  had  borne  the  title  is  recounted : 
he  thus  concludes: — '  So  that  this  name  of  Gloucester 
is  taken  for  an  unhappie  and  unfortunate  stile,  as  the 
proverb  speaks  of  Segane'a  horse,  whose  ryder  was 
ever  unhorsed,  and  whose  possessor  was  ever  brought 
to  miserie.' 

6  In  the  folio  copy,  instead  of  two  keepers,  we  have 
through  negligence  the  names  of  the  persons  who  re- 


Edw,  Thou  pitied'st  Rutland,  I  will  pity  the*. 
Geo.  Where's  Captain  Margaret,  to  fence  you 

now  ? 
War.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford  !  swear  as  thou 

wast  wont. 
'  Rwh.  What,  not  an  oath  ?  nay,  then  the  world 

goes  hard, 
'  When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath  : 
I  know  by  that,  he's  dead  ;  And,  by  my  soul, 
'  If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours'  life. 
That  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him, 
'  This  hand  should  chop  it  off ;  and  with  the  issuing 

blood 
Stifle  the  villaiin,  whose  unstanched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

War.  Ay,  but  he's  dead  :  Off  with  the  traitor's 

head, 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands.— 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march. 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
'  From    whence   shall  Warwick   cut  the    sea   to 

France, 
And  ask  the  Lady  Bona  for  thy  queen  ; 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together ; 
'  And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not 

dread 
The  scatter'd  foe,  that  hopes  to  rise  again : 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  to  offend  thine  ears. 
First,  will  I  see  the  coronation  ; 
'  And  then  to  Britany  I'll  cross  the  sea, 
To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 
Edw.  Even  as   thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let 

it  be : 

*  For  on  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat ; 
'*'  And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing, 

*  Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting.-— 
'  Richard,  I  will  create  thee  duke  of  Gloster ; — 

*  And  George,  of  Clarence  ; — Warwick,  as  ourselii 
'  Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best 

Rich.  Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence;  George,  of 
,  Gloster ; 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous.* 

War.  Tut,  that's  a  foolish  observation  ; 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Gloster :  Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.     A  Cha-te  in  the  North  of  England. 
Enter    Two  Keepers,*  with    Crossbows  in  thetr 
Hands. 

I  Keep.   Under  this  thick-grown  brake*   we'll 
shroud  ourselves ; 
'  For  through  this  laund*  anon  the  deer  will  come  ; 
'  And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 

*  Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

"■  2  Keep.  I'll  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may 

shoot. 
*  1  Keep.  That  cannot  be  ;  the  noise  of  thy  croBS> 

bow 

*  Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

*  Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best ; 

*  And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 


presented  these  characters,  Sincklo  and  Humphrey. 
Humphrey  was  probably  Humphrey  Jeaffes,  mentioned 
in  Mr.  Henslowe's  manuscript ;  Sincklo  we  have  before 
mentioned, his  name  being  prefixed  to  some  speeches  in 
the  Induction  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  Hall  and 
Holinshed  tell  us  that  Henry  VI.  '  was  no  sooner  entered 
into  England  but  he  was  known  and  taken  of  one  Cant- 
low,  and  brought  to  the  king.'  It  appears,  however, 
from  records  in  the  duchy  office,  tfiat  King  Edward 
granted  a  rent-charge  of  one  hundred  pound  to  Sir 
James  Harington,  in  recompense  of  his  great  and  labo. 
rious  diligence  about  the  capture  and  detention  of  the 
king's  great  traitor,  rebel,  and  enemy,  lately  called 
Henry  the  Sixth,  made  by  the  said  James  ;  and  Iike« 
wise  annuities  to  Richard  and  Thomas  Talbot,  Es- 
quires,— Talbot,  and  Levesey,  for  their  services  in  the 
same  capture.  Henry  had  been  for  some  time  har- 
boured by  James  Maychell  of  Crakenthorpe,  Westt 
moreland.     See  Rymer's  Foedera,  xi.  S48,  575. 

7  Thicket. 

8  A  plain  extended  between  woods,  a  lawty^ 


n 


THIRD  PART  OF 


Act  in. 


*  I'll  tell  thee  what  befell  nie  on  a  day, 

*In  this  self-place  where  now  we  mean  to  stand. 
'  2  Keep.  Here  comes  a  man,  let's  stay  till  he  be 
past. 

Eriier  King  Hewht,  diaguited,  with  a  Prmfer-book, 

K.  Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  stol'n,  even  of  pure 
love, 
'  To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight. 

*  No,  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  land  of  thine ; 

*  Thy  place  is  fiU'd,  thy  sceptre  wnin"  from  thee, 

*  Thy   balm    wash'd    off,'    wherewith   thou  wast 

anointed : 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Caesar  now, 

*  No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right, 

*  No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee  ; 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 

'  I  Keep.  Ay,  here's  a  deer  whose  skin's  a  keep> 
er's  fee : 
'  This  is  the  quondam  king  ;  let's  seize  upon  him. 

*  K.  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  these  our  adversities  ; 

*  For  wise  iften  say,  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

*  2  Keep.  Why  linger  we  ?  let  us  lay  hands  upon 

him. 

*  1  Keep.  Forbear  awhile ;   w«'U  hear  a  little 

more. 
K.  Hen.  My  queen,  and  son,  are  gone  to  Fnmce 

for  aid  ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick 
'  Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's  sister 

*  To  wife  for  Edward  :  If  this  news  be  true, 

'  Poor  queen,  and,  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost ; 

*  For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator, 

'  And  Lewis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving  words. 
'  By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him ; 

*  For  she's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much : 

*  Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast ; 

*  Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ; 

*  The  tiger  will  be  mild,  while  she  doth  mourn ; 

*  And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse, 

*  To  hear,  and  see,  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 

*  Ay,  but  she's  come  to  beg  ;  Warwick,  to  give  : 
She,  on  his  left  side,  craving  aid  for  Henry  ; 

He,  on  his  right,  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 
She  weeps,  and  says— tier  Henry  is  dcpos'd ; 
He  smiles,  and  says — his  Edward  is  instali'd  ; 
»  That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more: 

*  Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  the  wrong, 

*  Inferrelh  arguments  of  mighty  strength  ;* 

*  And.  in  conclusion^  wins  the  king  from  her, 

*  With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else, 

*  To  strengthen  and  support  King  Edward's  place. 
***  O  Margaret,  thus  'twill  be ;  and  thou,  poor  soul, 

*  Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlorn.' 

2  Keep.  Say,  what  art  thou,  that  talk'st  of  kings 
and  queens  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was 

bom  to: 
'  A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be  ; 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ? 

'2  Keep.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert  a 

king. 
'  K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind  :*  and  that's 

enough. 
2  Keep.  But,  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thy 
crown  7 


1  Thus  also  in  King  Richard  U. : — 
'  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  frum  an  anointed  king.' 
It  Is  observable  that  this  line  ia  one  of  those  additions  to 
the  original  play  which  are  found  in  the  folio  and  not  in 
the  quarto. 

3  This  line  has  already  occurred  in  the  former  Aa : — 

'Inferring  arguuieius  of  mighty  force.' 
In  the  old  play  the  line  occurs  but  once. 

5  The  piety  of  Henry  scarce  interests  us  more  for  his 
misfortunes  than  this  his  constant  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
Cire  of  his  deceitful  queen. — Steerins. 

4  Malonu  thinks  (hat  tl^ere  is  an  allusion  here  to  an 
old  poem  by  Sir  Ldward  Dyer,  beginning — ''My  mitui 
Co  me  a  kingdom  is.'  See  it  in  Percy's  Reliques,  Sd 
•dition,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 

6  This  is  in  every  particular  a  falsiAcatJon  of  history. 
Sir  John  Qny  fell  in  the  second  bauJa  of  St.  Albans 


K.  Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  ray 
head ; 

*  Not  deck'd  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones, 

*  Nor  to  be  seen :  •  my  crown  is  call'd,  content ; 
'  A  crown  it  is,  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

'  2  Keep.  Well,  if  you  b«  a  king  crown'd  with 
content. 
Your  crown  content,  and  you,  must  be  contented 
'  To  go  along  with  us  :  for,  as  we  think, 
'  Tou  are  the  king.  King  Edward  hath  deposM ; 
'  And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance, 
'  Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

*  K.  Hen,  But  did  you  never  swear,  and  break 

an  oath  ? 
'*'  2  Keep.  No,  never  such  an  oath,  nor  wiQ  not 
now. 

*  K.  Hen.  Where  did  yon  dwell,  when  I  was 

king  of  England  ? 

*  2  Keep.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  bow 

remain. 

*  K.  Hen,  I  was  anointed  king  at  nine  months 

old; 

*  My  father  and  my  grandfather  were  kings ; 

*  And  you  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me : 

*  And,  tell  me  then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths  7 

*  1  Keep.  No  ; 

For  we  were  subjects,  but  while  you  were  king. 

*  K.  Hen,  Wny,  am  I  dead  ?  do  I  not  breathe  a 

man? 

*  Ah,  simpfe  men,  you  know  not  what  you  swear. 
"^  Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 

*  And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again. 

*  Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  no  blow, 
'*'  And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 

*  Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust ; 

*  Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 

'*'  But  do  not  break  your  oaths  :  for,  of  that  sin 

*  My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 

'*'  Go  where  you  will,  the  king  shall  be  commanded ; 

*  And  be  you  kings;  command,  and  I'll  obey. 

*  I  Keep.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the  king.  King 

Edward. 

*  K.  Hen,  So  would  vou  be  again  to  Henry, 

*  If  he  were  seated  as  bng  Edward  is. 

1  Keep.  We  charge  you,  in  God's  name,  and  in 
the  king's. 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 

'  K.  Hen.  In  God's  name,  lead ;  your  king's  name 
be  obey'd : 

*  And  what  God  will,  then  let  your  king  perform  ; 

'^  And  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto.  [ExeuTil. 

SCENE  II.  London.  A  Room  m  the  Palaee. 
Enter  Kino  Edwakd,  GL0STEI^  Ci.AaKiic£, 
and  Ladt  Gret. 

<  K.  Edu>.  Brother  of  Gloster,  at  Saint  Albans' 

field 
'  This  lady's  husband.  Sir  John  Grey,  was  slain, 
His  lands  then  seiz'd  on  by  the  conoueror : 
Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands ; 
'  Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny. 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York  < 

'The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life.* 

Glo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well,  to  grant  ber 

suit ; 

*  It  were  dishonour,  to  deny  it  her. 


fighting  on  the  side  of  King  Henry ;  and  so  fax  is  it  from 
being  true  that  his  lands  were  seized  by  the  conqueror 
(Queen  Margaret)  that  they  were  in  fact  seized  by  King 
Edward  afler  his  victory  at'Towton,  1461.    The  present 
scene  is  laid  in  1464.    Shakspeare  followed  the  old  play 
in  this  instance ;  but  when  he  afterwards  had  occasion 
to  mention  this  matter  In  writing  his  Kinc  Richard  III 
he  stated  it  truly  as  he  found  it  in  the  Chronicles.   In 
Act  i.  Sc.  3  of  that  play,  Richard,  addreaaing  hir*seif 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  Lady  Orey  of  tke  pnmm 
scene,)  says: — 
'  In  all  which  time  you  and  your  husband  Oref 
Were  factious  for  the  houte  of  Lancaster  ; 
(And,  Rivers,  so  were  you  :) — was  not  your  husbMMl 
In  Margaret's  baule  at  Saint  Albans  slain  .^' 
MalonR  says  that  (his  clrciinimaiirp,  among  numerous 
others,  proves  liicontestably  th»i  Shakspcare  was  not 
the  oridnal  author  of  this  and  the  prsceoinf  play. 
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K.  Edw.  It  were  no  less ;  but  yet  I'll  make  a 

pause. 
'  Gh.  Yea !  is  it  so  ? 
I  see,  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant, 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit. 

Clar.  He  knows  the  game ;  How  true  he  keeps 
the  wind  ?  \Aside, 

Gh.  Silence!  [Aside. 

'  K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your  suit ; ' 
And  come  some  other  time,  to  know  our  mind. 
'  L.  Grey.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook 
delay : 
•May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now ; 
'And  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satisfy  me. 

*  CUo.  [Aside.]  Ay,  widow  ?  then  I'll  warrant  you 

all  your  lands, 
'And  if  what  pleases  him,  shall  pleasure  you. 
'  Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  you  11  catch  a  blow. 

*  Clar.  I  fear  her  not,  unless  she  chance  to  fall. 

[Aside. 

*  Glo.  God  forbid  that !  for  he'll  take  vantages. 

[Aside. 
'  K.  Edw.  How  many  children  hast  thou,  widow? 

tell  me. 
Clar.  I  think,  he  means  to  beg  a  child  of  her. 

[Adde. 
Glo.  Nay,  whip  me  then ;  he'U  rather  give  her 

two.  [Aside. 

L.  Grey.  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. 
Glo.  You  shall  have  four,  if  you'll  be  rul'd  by 

him.  [Aside. 

*  K.  Edw.  'Twero  pity,  they  should  lose  their 

father's  land. 
/«  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  then. 
K.  Edw.  Lords,   give  us  leave ;  I'll  try  this  wi- 
dow's wit. 
Glo.  Ay,  good  leave*  have  you ;  for  you  will 
have  leave, 
'Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 
[Gloster  and  Clarence  retire  to  the 
otiier  side. 

*  JT.  Edw.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love 

your  children  ? 

*  L.  Grey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 

*  JC.  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much,  to  do 

them  good  ? 

*  L.  Grey.  To  do  them  good,  I  would  sustain 

some  harm. 

*  K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  husband's  lands,  to  do 

them  good. 

*  £,.  Grey.  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 
Jf.  Edw.  I'll  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to  be 

got. 

*  L.  Grey.  So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your  high- 

ness' service. 

*  K.  Edw.  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I 

give  them  ? 
-    ♦  L.  Grey.  What  you  command,  that  rests  in  me 
to  do. 
'*'  £^.  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my 
boon. 

*  L.  Grey.   No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot 

do  it. 

*  K.  Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean 

to  ask. 

*  L.  Grey.  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your  grace 

commands. 

*  Glo.  He  plies  her  hard  ;  and  much  rain  wears 

the  marble.  [Aside. 

*  Clar.  As  red  as  fire  I  nay,  then  her  wax  must 

melt.  [Aside. 

L.  Grey.  Why  stops  my  lord?  shall  I  not  hear 

my  task  ? 
K.  Edw.  An  easy  task  ;  'tis  but  to  love  a  king. 
Z..  Chrey.  That's  soon  perform'd,  because  I  am  a 

subject. 
JT.  Edw.  Why  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I  freely 

give  tliee. 


1  A  very  lively  and  spritely  dialogue  ;  the  reciproca- 
tion is  quicker  than  la  common  in  Shakspeare.— JbAw- 
mtn 

K 


L.  Grey.  I  take  my  leave  with  many  thousand 

tjianks. 
OU).  The  match  u  made ;  she  seals  it  with  a 

curt'sy. 
'  K.  Edw.  But  stay  thee,  'tis  the  fruits  of  love  I 

mean. 

*  L.  Grey.  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving 

liege. 

*  K.  Edw.  Ay,  but  I  fear  me,  in  another  sense. 
What  love,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get  ? 

'  L.  Chrey.  My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks, 
my  prayers ; 
'  That  love,  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 
K.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean  such 
love. 

*  L.  Grey.  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought 

you  did. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my 

mind. 

*  Li.  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I  per* 

ceive 

*  Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 

K.  Edw.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with  thee. 

*  L.  Grey.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in 

prison. 
IT.  Edw.  Why,  then  thou  shalt  not  have  thy  hus 

band's  lands. 
Zj.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be  ray 
dower ; 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 

^  K.  Edw.  Therein  thou  wrong'st   thy  childrer 

mightily. 
L.  Grey.  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both  then 
and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
'  Accords  not  with  the  sadness'  of  my  suit ; 
Pleaseyou  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay,  or  no. 

K.  Edw.  Ay ;  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  my  request : 
No  ;  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  demand. 

L.  Grey.  Then,  no,  my  lord.     My  suit  is  at  an 

end. 
'  GU).  The  widow  likes  him  not,  she  knits  her 
brows.  [Aside. 

Clar.  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom. 

[Aside. 
'  K.  Edw.  [Aside.]  Her  looks  do  argue  her  re- 
plete with  modesty  ; 

*  Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable  ; 

*  All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty :» 
One  way,  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king  ; 

And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen.— 
Say,  that  King  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  V 
X..  Grey.  'Tis  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious 
lord  : 
I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 

K.  Edw.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear  to 
thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends  ; 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  ray  love. 

L.  Crrey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto . 
'  I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  bo  your  queen : 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 

K.  Edw.    You  cavil,  widow ;    I  did  mean,  my 

queen. 
£,■  Grey.  'Twill  grieve  your  grace,  my  sons  should 

call  you--father. 
JK".  Edw.  No  more,  than  when  thy  daughters  call 
thee  mother. 
Tliou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children  , 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor, 
Have  other  some  ;  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 
'  Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 
Glo.  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift. 

[Aside. 

Clar.  When  he  was  made  a  shriver,  'twas  for 

shift.  [Aside. 

K.  Edw.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we  two 

have  had. 


2  This  phrase  implies  readiness  of  assent. 

3  i.  0.  seriousrittsa. 


u 


THIRD  PART  OP 


Act  ni 


*  Glo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks  very 

sad. 
JT.  Edw.  You'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  marry 

her. 
Clar.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself. 

Glo.  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder,  at  the 

least. 
Clar.  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wander  lasts. 
'  Glo.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
K.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers  :  I  can  tell  you 

both, 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Nobleman. 

Nob.  My  sracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  taken, 

*  And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 
H.  Edw.   See,  that  he  be    convey'd    unto  the 

Tower : — 
'  And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 
'  To  question  of  his  apprehension.— 

*  Widow,  go  jrou  along ; — Lords,  use  her  honour* 

able. 
[Exeunt  Kiirc  Edward,  Ladt  Gbet, 
Clarence,  and  Lord. 
Glo.  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourably. 
'Would,  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 
'  That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring, 
'  To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for ! 

*  And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire  and  me 

*  (The  lustful  Edward's  title  buried) 

'  Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Edward, 
'  And  all  the  unlooked-for  issue  of  their  bodies, 

*  To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself: 
A  cold  premeditation  tor  my  purpose ! 

*  Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty ; 

*  Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 

*  And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  ho  would  tread, 

*  Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye  ; 

*  And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence, 

*  Saying — he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way : 

*  So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off ; 

*  And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it ; 
'*'  And  so  I  say — I'll  cut  the  causes  off, 

*  Flattering  mo  with  impossibilities. — 

*  My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much, 
'*'  Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

*  Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Richard  ; 

*  What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford  7 
'  I'll  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap, 

'  And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments, 

And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

'  O  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely, 

'  Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns  ! 

Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb  : 

'  And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws 

'  She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 

*  To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  wither'd  shrub ; 
'  To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body  ; 

'  To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 

*  To  disproportion  me  in  every  part. 

Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-whelp,' 
That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 
And  am  I  ih-^n  a  man  to  be  belov'd  ? 

*  O,  monstruiis  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought . 


*  Then,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me. 

*  But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'crbear  such 

*  As  are  of  better  person  than  myself,* 

*  I'll  make  my  heaven — to  dream  upon  the  crown ; 

*  And,  whiles  I  live,  to  account  this  world  but  hell, 

*  Until  my  misshap'd  trunk  that  bears  this  head, 

*  Be  round  impaled'  with  a  glorious  crown. 
'*'  And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown, 

"^  For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home  : 

'*'  And  I, — like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood, 

'*'  That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns ; 

*  Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way 
'*'  Not  knowing  now  to  find  the  open  air, 

I  *  But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out,— . 

*  Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown  : 
'*'  And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myself 

'*'  Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 

Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile  ; 

'  And  cry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart ; 

*  And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 

*  And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 

*  I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall ; 

*  I'll  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk ; 

*  ril  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 

*  Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could, 

*  And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy  ; 
I  can  add  colours  to  the  cameleon ; 

'  Change  shapes,  with  Proteus,  for  advantages, 
'  And  set  the  murd'rous  Machiavel*  to  scho<u. 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  7 

*  Tut!  were  it  further  off,  I'll  pluck  it  down.  [Exit 

SCENE  III.  France.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
JFHouriMh.  Enter  Lewis,  the  French  King,  and 
Lady  Bona,  attended;  the  King  takes  hi*  State. 
Then  enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Ed* 
ward  her  Son,  and  the  Earl  o/*  Oxford. 

'  JT.  Lew.  Fair  queen  of  England,  worthy  Mar« 
garet.  [Kiting. 

'  Sit  down  with  us  :  it  ill  befits  thy  state, 
'  And  birth,  that  thou  should'st  stand,  while  Lewis 
doth  sit. 

*  Q.  Mar.  No,  mighty  king  of  France ;  now  Mar* 

garet 

*  Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve, 

*  Where  kings  command.     I  was,  I  must  confess, 

*  Great  Albiou's  queen  in  former  golden  days : 

*  But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 

*  And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  (he  ground  ; 

*  Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 

*  And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself. 

*  K.  Ltew.  Why,  say,  feir  queen,  whence  springs 

this  deep  despair  7 

*  Q.  Mar.  From  such  a  cause  as  fills  mine  eye* 

with  tears, 

*  And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drown'd  in 

cares. 

*  IT.  Lew.  Whatever  it  be,  be  thou  still  like  thy- 

self, 

*  And  sit  thee  by  our  side  :  yield  not  thy  neck 

[Seat*  tier  by  him. 

*  To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntless  mind 

*  Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 

*  Be  plain.  Queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief; 

*  It  shall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  rehef. 


I  It  was  an  opinion  which,  in  spite  of  its  absurdity, 

firevailed  lon°:,  that  the  bear  brings  forth  only  shapeless 
umps  of  flesh,  which  she  licks  into  the  form  of  bears. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  the  whelps  of  bears  are  pro- 
duced in  the  same  state  with  those  of  other  animals. — 
Johnson. 

3  Richard  speaks  here  the  language  of  nature.  Who- 
ever is  stigmatized  with  deformity  has  a  constant  source 
of  envy  in  his  mind,  and  would  counterbalance  by '»ome 
other  superioritv  those  advantages  wliich  he  feels  him- 
self to  want.  Sacon  remarks  that  the  deformed  are 
commonly  daring ;  and  It  is  almost  proverbially  observed 
that  they  are  ill-natured.  The  truth  is  that  the  deform- 
ed, like  all  other  mer,,  are  displeased  with  inferiority, 
and  endeavour  to  gain  ground  by  good  or  bad  means, 
•a  they  are  virtuous  or  corrupc— JbAnfon. 
S  I.e.  encircled.  Steevens  would  read  with  Hanmer  : — 
'  Until  my  head  that  this  misshap'd  trunk  bears.' 


Otherwise,  he  observes,  the  trunk  that  bears  the  head 
is  to  be  encircled  with  the  crown,  and  not  the  head  itself 
4  The  old  play  reads  with  more  propriety  : — 
*  And  set  the  aspiring  Cataiine  to  school.* 
By  which  the  anachronism  is  also  avoided.  Machiarel 
is  mentioned  in  various  books  of  the  poet's  a^  aa  the 
great  exemplar  of  profound  politicians.  An  amusinf 
instance  of  the  odium  attached  to  his  name  is  to  be 
found  in  OiU's  Logonomia  Anglica,  16jl : — '  Et  ne  sem- 
per Sidneios  loquamur,  audi  epilogum  fabulas  qnam 
docuit  Boreali  dialecto  poeta,  titulumque  fuii  reus  Ma 
chiavellua : — 

'  Machil  iz  hanged 

And  brenned  iz  his  buks : 

Though  Machil  iz  hanged 

Yet  ht  iz  not  wranged, 

The  Di'el  haz  himlknfed 

In  hiz  crukei  cluks.' 
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*Q.  Mar.  Those  gracious  words  revive  my  droop- 
ing thoughts, 

*  And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 

*  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis,— 

*  That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love, 

*  Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banish'd  man, 

*  And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn  ; 

*  While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  Tork, 

*  Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  seat 

*  Of  England's  true  anointed  lawful  king. 

*  This  is  the  cause,  that  I,  poor  Margaret,— 

*  With  this  my  son.  Prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir, 

*  Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid  ; 

*  And,  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done : 

*  Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help  ; 

*  Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled, 

*  Our  treasure  seiz'd,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight, 

*  And,  as  thou  seest,  ourselves  iu  neavy  plight. 

*  K.  Lew.  Renowned  queen,  with  patience  calm 

the  storm, 

*  While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 

*  Q.  Mar.  The  more  we  stay,  the  stronger  grows 

our  foe. 

*  K.  Lew.  The  more  I  stay,  the  more  I'll  succour 

thee. 

*  Q.  Mar.  O,  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true 

sorrow  : 

*  And  see,  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow. 

Enter  Warwick,'  attended. 

*  K.  Lew.  What's  he,  approacheth  boldly  to  our 

presence  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Our  earl  of  Warwick,  Edward's  great- 
est friend. 
K.  Lew.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick !  What  brings 
thee  to  France  ? 

[Descending  from  his  Slate,  Queen 
Margaret  rises. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ay,  now  begins  a  second  storm  to  rise  ; 

*  For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide, 

'  IVar.  From  worthy  Edward,  kin"  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 
I  come, — in  kindness,  and  unfeigned  love, — 
First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person  ; 
And,  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity ; 
And,  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  Lady  Bona,  thy  fair  sister. 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

*  Q.  Mar.  If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is 

done.* 
War.  And,  gracious  madam,  [To  Bona,]  in  our 
king's  behalf, 

*  I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour. 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign's  heart ; 
Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  needful  ears, 
Bath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue. 

Q.  Mar.  King  Lewis, — and  Lady  Bonsi, — hear 
me  speak, 

*  Before  you  answer  Warwick.     His  demand 

*  Springs  not  from  Edward's  well  meant  honest  love, 

*  But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity  ; 

*  For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home, 

*  Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance  ? 

*  To  prove  him  tyrant,  this  reason  may  suffice,— 


1  This  nobleman's  embassy  and  commisgion,  the  in- 
sult he  receives  by  the  kiiig's  hasty  marriage,  and  his 
consequent  resolution  to  avenge  it, with  the  capture,  im- 
prisonment, and  escape  of  the  king,  Shakspeare  found 
in  Hall  and  Holinshed  ;  but  later  as  well  as  earlier  wri- 
ters of  better  ?  uthority ,  incline  us  to  discredit  the  whole  ; 
and  to  refer  the  rupture  between  the  king  and  his  poli- 
tical creator  to  other  causes.  Perhaps  we  need  seek  no 
further  than  that  jealousy  and  ingratitude  which  is  but 
too  often  experienced  in  those  who  are  under  great  obli- 
gations— too  great  to  be  discharged  There  needs  no 
other  proof  how  little  our  common  histories  are  to  be 
depended  on,  than  this  fabulous  story  of  Warwick  and 
the  Lady  Bona.  The  king  was  privately  married  to 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Widville,  in  1463,  and  in  February, 
1465,  Warwick  actually  stood  sponsor  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  their  first  child.    It  should  seem  from  the 


*  That  Henry  liveth  still :  but  were  he  dead, 

*  Yet  liL-re  Prince  Edward  stands,  King  Henry'« 

son. 

*  Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and 

marriage, 

*  Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour  :      / 

*  For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile, 

*  Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 

JVar.  Injurious  Margaret ! 

Prince.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

fVar.  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp  ; 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince,  than  she  is  queen. 

Oxf.    Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of 
Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
'  Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest ; 
And,  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France  : 
From  these  our  Heiu-y  lineally  descends. 

fVar.  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  iu  this  smooth  dis- 
course, 
You  told  not,  how  Henry  the  Sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  Fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks,  these  peers  of  France  should  smile  at 

that. 
But  for  the  rest, — You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years;  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

'  Oxf.  Why,  Warwick,  canst  thou  speak  against 

thy  hege, 

'  Whom  thou  obey'dst  thirty  and  six  years, 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush  ? 

fVar.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame,  leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward  king. 

'  Oxf.  Call  him  my  kmg,  by  whose  injurious  doom 
'  My  elder  brother,  the  Lord  Aubrey  Vere, 
Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  so,  my  father, 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years, 
'  When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death?' 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm, 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

War.  And  I  the  house  of  York. 

K.  Lew.  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward,  and 
Oxford, 
'  Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside, 
'  While  I  use  further  conference  with  Warwick. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Heaven  grant,  that  Warwick's  words 
bewitch  him  not ! 

[Retiring  with  the  Prince  and  Oxford. 

'  IT.  Lew.  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon  thy 
conscience, 
'  Is  Edward  your  true  king  ?  for  I  were  loath 
'  To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 

War.  Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine  honour. 

K^.  Lew.  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  peoples'  eye  ? 

War.  The  more,  that  Henry  was  unfortunate.* 

K.  Lew.  Then  further, — all  dissembling  set  aside, 
'  Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 
'  Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War.  Such  it  seems, 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him  say   and  swear,— 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant ;' 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground. 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintain'd  with  beauty's  sun  •, 


Annales  of  W.  of  Wyrcester,  that  no  open  rupture  had 
taken  place  between  the  king  and  Warwick,  up  to  the 
beginning  of  November,  1469 ;  at  least  nothing  appears 
to  the  contrary  in  that  historian,  whose  work  is  unfor- 
tunately defective  from  that  period. 

•2  There  is  nearly  the  same  line  in  a  former  speech  of 
Margaret's.  It  is  found  in  its  present  situation  alone  in 
the  old  play. 

3  This  passage  unavoidably  brings  to  mind  that  ad- 
mirable image  ot  old  age  in  Sackville's  Induction  to  the 
Mirror  for  Magistrates  : — 

'  His  withered  fist  still  knocking  at  death's  door.' 

4  He  means  'that  Henry  was  unsuccessful  in  war,' 
having  lost  his  dominions  in  France,  &c. 

5  In  the  language  of  Shakspeare's  time,  by  an  eter- 
nal olant  was  meant  what  we  now  call  a  perennial  one. 
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Exempt  from  envy,'  but  not  from  disdain, 
Unless  the  Lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

K.  Lew.  Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm  resolve. 

Bona.  Your  grantjOr  your  denial,  shall  be  mine  : 
Yet  I  confess,  [To  War.]  that  often  ere  this  day. 
When  I  have  heard  your  king's  desert  recounted, 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 

*  K.  Lew.  Then,  Warwick,  thus — Our  sister  shall 

be  Edward's : 

*  And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn 

*  Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  must  make, 

*  Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpois'd  : — 
Draw  near,  queen  Margaret ;  and  be  a  witness. 
That  Bona  shall  be  wile  to  the  English  king. 

Prince.  To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English  king. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Deceitful  Warwick !  it  was  tny  device 

*  By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit : 

*  Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry  s  friend. 
*K.  Lew.  And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret ; 

*  But  if  your  title  to  the  crovim  be  weak, — 

*  As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success,— 

*  Then  'tis  but  reason,  that  I  be  releas'd 

*  From  giving  aid,  which  late  I  promised. 

*  Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand. 

***  That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  ^eld. 

War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  ease  ; 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  he  can  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam  queen,— 
You  have  a  father  able  to  maintain  you  ;' — 
And  better  'twere,  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Peace,  impudent  and  shameless  War- 

wick,  peace : 

*  Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings  !* 

*  I  will  not  hence,  till  with  my  talk  and  tears, 
'*'  Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  King  Lewis  behold 

*  Thy  sly  conveyance,*  and  thy  lord's  false  love  ; 

*  For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather. 

[A  Horn  sounded  within. 
K.  Leu>.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us,  or  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Met*.  My  lord  ambassador,  these  letten  are  for 
you; 
Sent  from  your  brother,  Marquis  Montague. 
These  from  our  king  unto  your  majesty. — 
And,  madam,  these  for  you  ;  from  whom  I  know  not. 
[To  Margaret.     They  all  read  their  Lettert. 
Oxf.  I  like  it  well,  that  our  fair  queen  and  mistress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 
Prince.  Nay,  mark,  how  Lewis  stamps   as   he 
were  nettled: 

*  I  hope,  all's  fur  the  best. 

'  K.Lew.  Warwick,  what  are   thy  news?    and 

yours,  fair  queen  7 
'  Q.  Mar,  Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with  un- 

hop'd  joys. 
IVar.  Mine,  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  discontent. 
K.  Lew.  What !  has  your  king  married  the  Lady 
Grey? 
<  And  now,  to  sooth'  your  forgery  and  his, 
'  Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience  ? 
'  Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France  ? 

*  Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  7 

*  Q.  Mar.  1  told  your  majesty  as  much  before  : 
Ttis  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  War^vick's  ho- 
nesty. 

IVar.  King  Lewis,  I  here  protest, — in  sight  of 
heaven, 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss, — 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward's  ; 


1  Steevens  thinks  that  envy  in  this  place,  as  in  many 
others,  is  put  for  malice  or  hatred.  His  situation  places 
him  above  these,  though  it  cannot  secure  him  from  fe- 
male disdain. 

a  Johnson  is  inclined  to  think  this  ironical.  The  po- 
verty of  Margaret's  father  being  a  frequent  topic  of  re- 
proach. 

3  The  queen  here  applies  to  Warwick  the  very  words 
that  King  Edward,  p.  69,  addresses  to  the  Deity.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  these  words  in  the  former  instance  are 
not  in  the  old  play  addressed  to  Warwick  alco. 

4  Conveyance  is  used  for  any  crafty  artifice.  The 
word  has  already  been  explained.  Vide  King  Henry 
VI.  Fart  I.  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 


No  more  mj  king,  for  he  dishonours  me  ; 
But  most  himself^  if  he  could  see  his  shame,— 
Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ? 
Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece  ?* 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  7 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right ; 
'  And  am  I  guerdon'd'  at  the  last  with  shame  ? 

*  Shame  on  himself !  for  my  desert  is  honour. 

*  And,  to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  him, 

*  I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry  : 
'  My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass. 
And  henc«forth  I  am  thy  true  servitor ; 

I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  Lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Warwick,  these  words  have  tum'd  my 
hate  to  love ; 
'  And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults, 
'  And  joy  that  thou  becom'st  King  Henry's  friend. 

fVar.  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned  friend 
That,  if  King  Lewis  vouchssife  to  fumi^  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
I'll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast. 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
'Tis  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him  : 

*  And  as  for  Clarence, — as  my  letters  tell  me, 

*  He's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him  ; 

*  For  matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honour, 

*  Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  coimtry. 

*  Bona,  Dear  brother,  how  shall   Bona  be   re- 

venw'd, 

*  But  by  the  nelp  to  this  distressed  queen  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.    Renowned  prince,    how  shall   poor 

Henry  hve, 

*  Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair  ? 

*  Bona.  My  quarrel,  and  this  English  queen'i, 

are  one. 

*  War.  And  mine,  fiiir  Lady  Bona,  joins  with 

yours. 

*  K.  Lew,  And  mine  with  hers,  and  thine,  and 

Margaret's. 
Therefore,  at  last,  I  firmly  am  resolv'd. 
You  shall  have  aid. 
'*'  Q.  Mar.  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all  at 

once. 
K.  Lew.  Then  England's  messenger,  return  ia 
post; 
And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king, — 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  senaing  over  maskers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride  : 

*  Thou  seest  what's  past,  go  fear*  thy  king  withal. 
Bona.  Tell  him.  In  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower 

shortly,  i 

I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake.  j 

Q.  Mar.  Tell  him.  My  mourning  weedi  are  lud    \ 

aside.  i 

And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on.  - 

JVar.  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me 

wrong : 

And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him,  ere't  be  long. 

There's  thy  reward  ;  be  gone.*  [Exit  Mess. 

K.  Lew.  But,  Warwick,  thou, 

And  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men. 

Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward  battle  : 

*  And,  as  occasion  servos,  this  noble  queen 

*  And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 
'  Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt  ;— 
'  What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty  7 


5  To  sooth,  in  ancient  language,  was  '  to  countenance 
a  falsehood  or  forged  tale,  to  uphold  one  in  his  talke, 
and  affirme  it  to  be  true  which  be  speaketh.'  BareU 
Malone  blunders  strangely,  taking  to  sooth  in  iu  mo- 
dern acceptation  of  to  soften. 

6  '  King  Edward  did  attempt  a  thing  once  in  the 
earle's  house,  which  was  much  against  the  earle's  ho. 
ueslie  (wlicther  he  would  have  denowred  his  daughter 
or  his  niecf,  the  certaintie  was  not  for  t)olh  their  ho- 
nours revealed,)  for  surely  such  a  thing  was  attempted 
by  King  Edward.' — Uolinshed,  p.  088. 

7  Rewarded.  8  Fright 
9  Here  we  are  to  suppose  that,  according  to  ancient 

custom,  Warwick  makes  a  present  to  the  herald  or 
messenger,  who  in  the  old  play  is  called  a  Posk  See 
note  on  Kiiig  Henry  V.  Act  lii.  8c.  vil.  ~ 
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War.  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty : — 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
I'll  join  mine  eldest  daughter,"  and  my  joy, 
M        To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your 
motion : — 

*  Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous, 
«  Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick  ; 

*  And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable, 

*  That  only  VV  arwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 
*  Prince.  Yes,    I   accept  her,  for  she  well  de- 
serves it ; 

*  And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 
[He  gives  his  hand  to  Warwick. 

'  Jf.  Lev).  Why  stay  we  now  ?    These  soldiers 
shall  be  levied, 
'  And  thou,  Lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 
'  ShalAvaft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet. — 

*  I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance, 
'  For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Warwick. 
War.  I  came  from  Edward  as  embassador, 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me, 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale,^  but  me  ? 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown. 
And  I'll  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again  : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery. 
But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.         [Exit. 


ACT  rv. 

SCENE  I.  London.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Gloster,  Clarence,  Somerset,  Mon- 
tague, and  others. 

'  Glo.  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  what  think 
you 

•  Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  Lady  Grey  ? 

*  Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  ? 

*  Clar.  Alas,  you  know,  'tis  far  from-  hence  to 

France  ; 

*  How  could  he  stay  till  Warwick  made  return  ? 

*  Som.  My  lords,  forbear  this  talk  ;  here  comes 

the  king. 
FlourisK    Enter  Kisa  Edward,  attended;  Ladt 
Gref,   as   Queen ;    Pembroke,     Stafford, 
Hastings,  and  others. 

*  Glo.  And  his  well  chosen  bride. 

*  Clar.  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 

'  K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like 
you  our  choice, 

•  That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent? 

'  Clar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the  earl 
of  Warwick  J 
Which  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judgment, 
That  they'll  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 

'  K.  Edw.  Suppose,  they  take  offence  without  a 

cause, 
They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick  ;  I  am  Edward, 
'  Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my  will. 

*  Glo.  And  you  shall  have  your  will,  because  our 

king : 
Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 
K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you  offended 

too  ? 
'  Glo.  Not  I : 
'  No  ;  God  forbid,  that  I  should  wish  them  sever'd 


1  This  is  a  departure  from  the  truth  of  history,  for 
Edward  prince  of  Wales  was  married  to  Anne,  second 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.  In  fact  Isabella,  his 
eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  Clarence  in  1468. 
There  is,  however,  no  inconsistence  in  the  present  pro- 
posal ;  for  at  the  time  represented,  when  Warwick  was 
m  France,  neither  of  his  daughters  were  married. 
Shakspeare  has  here  again  followed  the  old  play.  In 
King  Richard  III.  he  has  properly  represented  Lady 
Anne,  the  widow  of  Edward  prince  of  Wales,  as  the 
youngest dsLUghlei  of  Warwick. 

2  A  stale  here  means  o  stalking  horse,  a  pretence. 

3  See  King  John,  note  on  the  final  speech. 


'  Whom  God  hath  join'd  together :  ay,  and  'twere 

To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 

*  Hr.  Edw.  Setting  yoUr  scorns,  and  your  mislike, 

aside, 
'  Tell  me  some  reason,  why  the  Lady  Grey 
'  Should    not    become    my   wife-,   and   England's 

queen  : — 
'  And  you,  too,  Somerset,  and  Montague, 
'  Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

*  Clar.  Then  this  is  my  opinion, — that  king  Lewia 
'  Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 

'  About  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Bona. 

'  Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave   in 
charge, 

*  Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 

<  K.  Edw.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick  be 
appeas'd, 

*  By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise  ? 

MmU.  Yet  to  have  join'd  with  France  in  such 
alliance, 
Would  more  have  strengthen'd  this  our  common- 
wealth 
'Gainst  foreign  storms,  than  any  home-bred  mar- 
riage. 
'  Hast.  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itself 

*  England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself?' 

*  Mont.  Yes ;    but  the  safer,  when  'tis  back'd 

with  France. 

*  Hast.  'Tis  better  using  France,  than  trusting 

PVance : 

*  Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas,* 

*  Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 

*  And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves  ; 

*  In  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies. 

Clar.  For  this  one  speech.  Lord  Hastings  well 

deserves 
'  To  have  the  heir  of  the  Lord  Hungerford. 
'  K.  Edw.  Ay,  what  of  that  ?  it  was  my  will,  and 

grant ; 

*  And,  for  this  once,  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 

'  Glo.  And  yet,  methinks  your  grace  hath  not 
done  well, 
'  To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  Lord  Scales 

*  Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride  ; 

'  She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence : 
'  But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

'  Clar.  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestow'd  the 
heir' 

*  Of  the  Lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife's  son, 

'  And  leave  your  brotheis  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 

K.  Edw.  Alas,  poor  Clarence !  is  it  for  a  wife, 
'  That  thou  art  malcontent  ?  I  will  provide  thee. 

'   Clar.  In  choosing  for  yourself,  you  show'd  your 
judgment ; 
'  Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
'  To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf ; 
'  And  to  that  end,  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

*  K.  Edw.  Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Edward  will  be  king, 
'  And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brother's  will. 

*  Q.  Eliz.  My  lords,  before  it  pleased  his  majesty 
'  To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen, 

'  Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 
'  That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent," 

*  And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  Idte  fortune. 

*  But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine, 

*  So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing, 

*  Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow. 

4  This  has  been  the  advice  of  every  man  who  in  any 
age  understood  and  favoured  the  interest  of  England.— 
Johnso7i. 

5  Until  the  Restoration  minors  coming  Into  possession 
of  great  estates  were  in  the  wardship  of  the  king,  who 
beslowedihevn^  on  his  favourites,  or  in  other  words  gave 
them  up  to  plunder,  and  afterwards  disposed  of  them  in 
marriage  as  he  pleased.  I  know  not  (says  Johnson) 
when  liherty  gained  more  than  by  the  abolition  of  the 
court  of  wards. 

6  Her  fatfter  was  Sir  Richard  Widville,  Knight,  after- 
wards earl  of  Rivers  ;  her  mother  Jaqueline,  duchess 
dowager  of  Bedford,  who  was  daughter  of  Peter  of  Lux- 
emburg, earl  of  St.  Paul,  and  widow  of  John  duke  of 
Bedford,  brother  to  King  Henry  Y. 
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THIRD  Part  op 


Act  If 


*  K.Edu).  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their 

frowns : 

*  What  danger,  or  wliat  sorrow  can  befall  thee, 
'  So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend, 

'  And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must  obey? 
<  Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
'  Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands : 
'  Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe. 
And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath. 

*  Glo.  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the 

more.  \_Aside. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
'  K.  Edw.  Now,  messenger,  what  letters,  or  what 
news. 
From  France  ? 
'  Me»s.  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters ;  and  few 
words, 
'  But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon. 
Dare  not  relate. 

'  K.  Edw,  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee  :  therefore,  in 
brief, 
'  Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess 
them. 

*  What  answer  makes  King  Lewis  unto  our  letters  ? 
Mess.  At  my  depart,  these  were  his  very  words  ; 

Cro  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king,— 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending-  over  maskerSf 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 
J£.  Edw.  Is  Lewis  so  brave  ?  belike  he  thinks  me 
Henry. 

*  But  what  said  Lady  Bona  to  my  marriage? 
Mess.  These  were  her  words,  utter'd  with  mild 

disdain ; 
Tell  Mm,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
m  wear  the  willow  garland  Jor  his  sake. 

K.  Edw.  I  blame  not  her,  she  could  say  little 
less ; 
'  She  had  the  wrong.  But  what  said  Henry's  queen? 
'  For  I  have  heard,  that  she  was  there  in  place.' 
Mess.  Tell  him,  quoth  she,  my  mourning  weeds 
are  done,* 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on. 

'  K.  Edw.  Belike,  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries  ? 

'  Mess.  He,  more  incens'd  against  your  majesty 
'  Th"\n  all  the  rest,  discharg'd  me  with  these  words'; 
Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong, 
And  therefore  PUunerown  him,  ere^toe  long. 

K.  Edw.  Ha!    durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  so 
proud  words  ? 
'  Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarn'd  : 
'  They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  iheir  presump- 
tion. 
'  But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 
Mess.  Ay,  gracious  sovereign  ;  they  arc  so  link'd 
in  friendship, 
'  That  young  Prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 
daughter. 
Clar.  Belike,  the  elder;  Clarence  will  have  the 
younger.' 

*  Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast, 

*  For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter  ; 

*  That  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 

*  I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself. — 
You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me.* 

[Exit  Clareitce,  and  Somerset  follows. 
*  Olo.  Not  I : 

*  My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter  ;  I 

'I'  Stay  not  for  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

[Aside. 
K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone  to 
Warwick  ! 

*  Yet  am  I  arm'd  against  the  worst  can  happen  ; 


I  In  place.  %\^\fiet\\\ere  present.  The  expression  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  In  old  English  writers.  It  is  from 
the  French  tn  place. 

•3  i.  e.  my  mourning  is  ended. 

3  This  is  consonant  with  the  Tormer  passage  of  this 
play,  though  at  variance  with  what  really  happened. 

4  Johnson  has  remarked  \i\ton  the  actual  improbabi- 
lity of  Clarence  malcing  thiasjieech  in  the  king's  hear- 
ing. Shakapearr  followed  the  old  plav,  where  this  line 
III  also  found.    When  the  carl  of  E^'sex  attemotod  to 


*  And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case.— 
'  Pembroke,  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf 

'  Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war  ; 

*  They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed  1 
'  Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you, 

[Exeunt  Pembroke  and  Stafford. 
'  But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings,— and  Montague,— 
'  Resolve  my  doubt.     You  twain,  of  aU  the  rest, 
'  Are  near  to  War»vick,  by  blood,  and  by  alliance  : 

*  Tell  me,  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  1 
'  If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him  ; 

'  I  rather  wish  you  foes,  than  hollow  friends  ; 
'  But  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience, 
'  Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow, 
'  That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suspect. 

Mont.  So  God  help  Montague,  as  he  proves  true  I 

Mast,   And   Hastings,  as  he  favours   Edward's 
cause ! 

'  K,  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand 
by  us? 

Glo.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand  you. 

'  AT.  Edw.  Why  so  ;  then  am  I  sure  of  victory. 
'  Now  therefore  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  hour, 
'  Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

[ExeufiL 
SCENE  n.     A  Plain  in  Warwickshire.     Enter 

Warwick  and  Oxford,  with  French  and  other 

Forces. 

War.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well ; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 

Enter  Clarerce  and  Somerset. 
But,  see,  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come  :— 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords,  are  we  all  friends  ? 

Clar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

War.  Then,  gentle  C  larence,  welcome  unto  War- 
wick ; 
And  welcome,  Somerset :— I  hold  it  cowardice, 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love ; 
Else  might  I  think,  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother, 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings : 
But  welcome,  sweet  Clarence  ;  my  daughter  shall 

be  thine. 
And  now  what  rests,  but,  in  night's  coverture. 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp'd, 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about. 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard. 
We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure  7 
Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy : 

*  That  as  Ulysses.*  and  stout  Diomede, 

*  With  sleight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus'  tents. 

*  And   broiight   from   thence    tho    Tlu-actan   fatal 

steeds  ;• 

*  So  we,  well  cover'd  with  the  night's  black  mantle, , 

*  At  unawares  may  beat  down  Eldward's  guard, 

*  And  seize  himself;   I  say  not — slaughter  him, 

*  For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him.^ 
'  You.  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt. 
'  Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  with  your  leader. 

[TAcyoa  cry  Henry! 
Why,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort : 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  Saint  George  1 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  III.     Edward's    Camp,    near    Warwick. 
Enter  certain  Watchmen,   to  guard  the  KingU 
Tent. 

*  1  Watch.  Come  on  my  masters,  each  man  take 

his  stand  j 

*  The  king,  by  this,  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 

*  2  Watch.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 

*  1  Watch.  Whv,  no :  for  he  hath  made  a  solemn 


raise  a  rebellion  in  the  rity,  with  a  de^iigTi,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  storm  the  queen's  palace,  he  ran  about  the 
streets  with  his  sword  drawn,  crying  out,  •  They  that 
love  me,  follow  mo.' 

5  See  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  These  circiim. 
stances  were  accessible,  howevtr,  without  reference  to 
Homer  in  the  original. 

6  We  are  told  by  some  of  the  writers  of  the  Trojan 
story,  that  the  cawure  of  these  horses  was  one  o(  the 
necessary  preliminaries  of  tho  fate  of  Troy. 
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*  Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest, 

*  Till  Warwick,  or  himself,  be  quite  suppress'd. 

♦  2  Watch.  To-morrow  then,  belike,  shall  be  the 

day, 

*  If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 

♦  3  JVxtch.  But  say,  I  pray,  what  nobleman  is 

that 

*  That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent  ? 

*  1  fVaich.  'Tis  the  Lord   Hastings,  the  king's 

chiefest  friend. 

*  3  fVatch.  O,  is  it  so  ?  But  why  commands  the 

*  That  his  chief  followers  lodge  m  towns  about  him, 

*  While  he  himself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ? 

*  2  Watch.  'Tis  the  more  honour,  because  more 

dangerous. 

*  3  Watch.  Ay ;  but  give  me  worship  and  quiet- 

ness, 

*  I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour.' 

*  If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 

*  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 

'*'  1  Watch.  Unless  our  halberts  did  shut  up  his 
passage. 

*  2  Watch.  Ay  ;  wherefore  else  guard  we  his 

royal  tent, 

*  But  to  defend  his  person  from  night  foes  ? 

Enter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford,  Somer- 
set, and  Force*. 
'  War.  This  is  his  tent ;  and  see,  where  stand 

his  guard. 
Courage,  my  masters ;  honour  now,  or  never  ! 
But  follow  nie,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 
1  Watch.  Who  goes  there  ? 

♦  2  Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  diest. 

[Warwick,  and  the  rest,  cry  all — ^Warwick  ! 
Warwick  !  and  set  upon  the  Guard  ;  who 
Jly,  crying.  Arm  !   Arm  1   Warwick, 
cmd  the  rest,  foUoviing  them. 
The  Drum  beating,  and  Trumpets  sounding.     Re- 
enter Warwick,  and  the  re^t,  bringing  the  King 
out  in  a  Gown,  sitting  in  a  Chair  ;  Gloster  ana 
Hastings  ^y. 

•  Som.  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 
'   War.  Richard,  and  Hastings  :    let  them  go, 

here's  the  duke. 
K.  Edw.  The  duke !    why,  Warwick,  when  we 

parted  last. 
Thou  call'dst  me  king  ? 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  alter'd  : 

'  When  you  disgrac'd  me  in  my  embassade, 
'  Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king, 
And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York. 
Alais  !  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom, 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors  ; 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife  ; 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly ; 

*  Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare  ; 
Nor  how  to  shrowd  yourself  from  enemies  ? 

♦  K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou 

here  too  ? 

*  Nay,  then  I  see,  that  Edward  needs  must  down. — 
'  Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 

'  Of  thee  thyself,  and  all  thy  complices, 

*  Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  king  : 

*  Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state, 

*  My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 

War.  Then,  for  his  mind,^  be  Edward  England's 
king  :  [Takes  off" his  Crown. 

But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown, 

*  And  be  true  king  indeed  ;  thou  but  the  shadow. — 
'  My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  rny  request, 

'  See  that  forthwith  Duke  Edward  be  convey'd 
'  Unto  my  brother,  archbishop  of  York. 

*  When  I  have    fought   with   Pembroke  and  his 

fellows, 

*  I'll  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer 

*  Lewis,  and  the  Lady  Bona,  send  to  him  j 
Now,  for  a  while,  farewell,  good  duke  of  York. 


I  ThU  honest  watchman's  opinion  coincides  with  thai 
01' Falstaff.  See  the  Kirst  Fart  of  King  Henry  IV  Act 
v   Sc.  3. 


*  K.  Edw.  What  fates  Impose,  that  men  must 

needs  abide  ; 

*  It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

{Exit  Kino   Edward,  ./eci  out;    Somebset 
with  him. 

*  Oxf.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us  to  do, 

*  But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers  ? 

War.  Ay,  that's  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do ; 
'  To  free  King  Henry  from  imprisonment. 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Rivers. 

'  Riv.  Madam,  whst  makes  you  in  this  sudden 

change  ? 
'  Q.  Eliz.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to 

learn, 
'  What  late  misfortune  is  befall'n  King  Edward  ? 
Riv.  What,  loss  of  some  pitch'd  battle  against 

Warwick  ? 
'  Q,    Eliz.  No,   but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal 

person. 
'  Riv.  Then  is  my  sovereign  slain  ? 
'  Q.  Eliz.  Ay,  almost  slain,  for  he  is  taken  pri> 

soner ; 

*  Either  betray'd  by  falsehood  of  his  guard, 

'  Or 'by  his  foe  surpris'd  at  unawares  :  >S 

'  And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand, 
'  Is  new  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York, 
'  Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 

'  Riv.  These  news,  I  must  confess,  are   full  of 
grief : 
'  Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  vou  may  : 
'  Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day, 

Q.  Eliz.  Till  then,  fair  hope  must  hinder  life's 
decay. 

*  And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair, 

*  For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb  ; 

*  This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 

*  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross  ; 

*  Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear, 

*  And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs, 

*  Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 

'  King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English 
crown. 

*  Riv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  be- 

come ? 
'  Q.  Eliz.  I  am  informed,  that  he  comes  towards 
London, 

*  To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head  : 

'*'  Guess  thou  the  rest ;  King  Edward's  friends  must 

down. 
'  But  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence 
'  (For  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  fiuth, 
'  I'll  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary, 
'  To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right ; 
'  There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force,  and  fraud. 
'  Come,  therefore,  let  us  fly,  while  we  may  fly ; 
'  If  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  sure  to  die.  [Exeunt. 
SCENE  V.     A  Park  Tiear  Middleham  Castle  in 

Yorkshire.'      Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  Sir 

William  Stanley,  <wirf  o<Aerj. 

'  Glo.  Now,  my  Lord  Hastings,  and  Sir  William 

Stanley, 
'  Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither, 
'  Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 
'  Thus  stands  the  caise  :  You  know,  our  king,  my 

brother, 
'  Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 
'  He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty  ; 
'  And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 

*  Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 
'  I  have  advertis'd  him  by  secret  means, 

*  That  if,  about  this  hour,  he  make  his  way, 
'  Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game, 

'  He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and  men, 

*  To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 


3  i.  e.  in  his  inind  ;  as  far  as  his  own  mind  goes. 

3  Shakspeare  follows  Holinshed  in  the  representation 
here  given  of  King  Edward's  capture  and  imprison- 
ment. The  whole,  however,  is  untrue.  Edward  was 
uever  in  the  hands  of  Warwick. 
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THIRD  PART  OF 


Act  IV 


Enter  Kivo  Edward  and  a  Huntsman. 
Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord ;  for  this  way  lies  the 
game. 

*  K.  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man ;  see,  where  the 

huntsmen  stand. — 

*  Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  Lord  Hastings,  and  the 

rest. 
Stand  you  thus  close,  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer  ? 
'  Glo.  Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth  haste ; 

*  Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  corner. 
'  K.  Edw.  But  whither  shall  wc  then  '/ 

'  Hast.  To  Lynn,  my  lord :  and  ship  from  thence 
to  Flanders. 

*  GU).  Well  guess'd,  believe  rae ;  for  that  was 

my  meaning. 
'  K.  Echo.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardness. 

*  Glo.  But  wherefore  stay  we?  ^tls  no  time  to 

Ulk. 

*  K.  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  say'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou 

go  along  7 

*  Hunt.  Better  do  so,  than  tarrv  and  be  hang'd. 

*  Glo.  Come  then,  away  ;  let's  have  no  more  ado. 

*  K.  Edw,    Bishop,  farewell :   shield  thee  from 

Warwick's  frown  ; 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown.  [ExntnL 

SCENE  VI.  A  Room  in  the  Tower.  Enter  Kino 
Henry,  Clarekck,  Warwick,  Somerset, 
Young  RicHMORD,  Oxford,  Mowtaoce,  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  and  Attendants. 

*  K.  Hen.  Master  lieutenant,  now  that  God  and 

friends 

*  Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat ; 

*  And  turn'd  my  captive  state  to  liberty, 

*  My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  ioys  ; 

*  At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  7 

*  JJeu.  Subjects  may  challenge  nothing  of  their 

sovereigns ; 

*  But,  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 

*  I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

*  K.  Hen.  For  what,  lieutenant  ?  for  well  using 

me?  ^ 

*  Nay,  be  thou  sure,  I'll  well  requite  thy  kindness, 

*  For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure: 

*  Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 

*  Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 

*  At  last,  by  notes  of  household  harmony, 

*  They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. — 

*  But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  set'st  me  free, 

*  And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God,  and  thee ; 

*  He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 

*  Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite, 

*  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurl  me  ; 

*  And  that  the  people  of  this  blessed  land 

*  May  not  be  punish'd  with  my  thwarting  stars ; 

'  Warwick,  although  my  head  still  wear  Die  crown, 

*  I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee, 

*  For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

*  fVar,  Your  grace  hath  still  been  fam'd  for  vit^ 

tuous ; 

*  And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous, 

*  By  spying,  and  avoiding,  fortune's  malice, 

*  For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars:' 

*  Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace, 
'*'  For  choosing  roe,  when  Clarence  is  in  place.' 

*  Clar.   No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  tlie 

sway, 

*  To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 

*  Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch,  and  laurel  crown, 

*  As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace,  and  war  ; 

*  And  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent. 

*  fVar.  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  protector 


*  K.  Hen.  Warwick,  and  Clarence,  give  me  both 

your  hands ; 

*  Now  jom  your  hands,  and,  with  your  hands,  your 

hearts, 

*  That  no  dissension  hinder  government : 
'  I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land  j 
'  While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 

'  And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days. 
To  sin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praise. 

JVar,  What  answers  Clarence  to  his  sovereign's 
will? 

*  Clar,  That  ho  consents,  if  Warwick  yield  con- 

sent : 

*  For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

*  IVar.  Why  then,  though  loath,  \et  must  I  be 

content :  . 

*  We'll  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 

*  To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place  : 

*  I  mean,  m  bearing  weight  of  government, 

*  While  he  enjoys  the  honour,  and  his  ease. 

*  And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  needftil, 

*  Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounced  a  traitor, 

*  And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate. 

Clar.  What  else  ?  and  that  succession  be  deter- 

min'd. 
'*'  JVar.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want  hia 

part. 

*  JST,  Hen.  But,  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief 

afiairs, 

*  Let  me  entreat  ((or  I  command  no  more) 

*  That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  my  son  Edward, 

*  Be  sent  for,  to  return  from  France  with  speed : 

*  For,  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 

*  My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips'd. 

Clar.    It  shall  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with  all 

speed, 
'  Jf.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is  that, 
'  Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care  ? 
'  Som.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 
mond. 
'  K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  England's  hope  :     If  se- 
cret powers     [Lat/»  ma  Hand  on  hi*  Head. 
'  Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
'  Thw  pretty  laid'  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 
'  His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty ; 
'  His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown, 
'  His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre  ;  and  himself 
'  Likely,  in  lime,  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords  ;  for  this  is  he, 
'  Must  help  you  more  than  you  arc  hurt  by  me. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  War.  What  news,  my  friend  ? 

*  Mess.  That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your  bro  < 

ther, 

*  And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 

*  JVar.   Unsavoury  news :     But  how  made  he 

escape  7 

*  Mess.   He  was  convey'd  by  Richard  duke  of 

Gloster, 

*  And  the  Lord  Hastings,  who  attended*  him 

*  In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side, 

*  And  from  the  bishop's  huntsmen  rescued  him  ; 

*  For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

*  JVar.  My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his  charge. 
♦But  let  us  nence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 

*  A  salve  for  any  sore  that  maybetide. 

[Exeunt  King  Henrt,  War.  Clar.  Lieut. 
and  Attendants. 

*  Som.   My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of  Ed- 

ward's : 

*  For,  doubtless.  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help  ; 


1  Few  men  accommodate  themselves  lo  their  destijiy, 
or  adapt  themselves  to  circumstance. 

•i  See  note  I,  p.  78. 

3  This  was  adopted  from  Hall  by  the  author  of  the  old 
play  ;  Holinshed  also  copies  Hall  almost  verbatim  : — 
'  Whom  when  the  king  had  a  good  while  beheld,  he  said 
to  such  princed  as  were  with  him,  Lo,  siirelie  thiaishe,  to 
wiiom  both  we  and  our  adversaries,  leaving  the  posses- 
sion ofall  things,  shall  hereafter  give  roomoand  place.' 
p.  878.  Henry  earl  of  Richmond,  was  the  son  ol'Edmond 
earl  of  Richmond,  and  Margaret,  (laughter  to  John  the 


firatdukeof  Somerseu  Edmond  washalf  bMtherto  King 
Henry  VI.  being  the  son  of  that  king's  mother.  Queen 
Catharine,  by  her  second  husband,  Owen  Tudor.  Henry 
the  Seventh,  to  show  hia  gratitude  to  Henry  VI.  for  this 
early  presage  in  his  favour,  solicited  Pope  Julius  to  ca- 
nonize him  a  saint ;  but  either  would  iioi  pay  the  price, 
or,  as  Bacon  supposes,  the  jxipe  rcf\ised  lest  '  as  Henry 
was  reputed  in  ttie  world  abroad  but  for  a  simple  man, 
the  estimation  of  thai  kind  of  honour  might  be  dimin- 
ished if  there  were  not  a  distance  VejH  between  Imio- 
cents  and  saints.' 
4  i.  c.  waited  for  him. 


SCESE  VIII. 


KINO  HENRY  VI. 
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*  And  we  shall  have  more  wars,  before't  be  long. 

*  As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 

*  Did  glad  my  heart,  with  nope  of  tins  young  Rich- 

mond ; 

*  So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts 

*  What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm,  and  ours  : 
■*  Therefore,  Lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst, 

*  Forthwith  we'll  send  him  hence  to  Britany, 

*  Till  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

*  Oxf.  Ay  ;  for  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown, 

*  'Tis  like,  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall  down. 
'*'  Som.  It  shall  be  so  ;  he  shall  to  Britany. 

*  Come,  therefore,  let's  about  it  speedily.  \^Exeuitl. 

SCENE  VII.      Before  York.     Enter  Kino  Ed- 
ward, Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Farces. 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  Lord  Hastings, 

and  the  rest ; 
'  Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends, 

*  And  says — that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 
'  My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 

'  Well  have  we  pass'd,  and  now  repass  the  seas, 

'  And  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy  : 

'  What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arriv'd 

'  From  Ravenspurg  haven'  before  the  gates  of  York, 

*  But  that  we  enter,  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 

'  Glo.  The  gates  made  fast ! — Brother,  I  like  not 
this  ; 

*  For  many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  threshold, 

*  Are  well  foretold — that  di>ngcr  lurks  within. 

*  IC.  Edw.  Tush,  man !    abodements  must  not 

now  affright  us : 

*  By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in, 

*  For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 

*  Hast.  My  liege,  I'll  knock  once  more,  to  sum- 

mon them. 

Enter,  on  the  WaUs,  the  Mayor  of  York,  and  Ms 
Brethren, 

'  May.   My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your 
commg, 
'  And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves  ; 
'  For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 

'  K.  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be  your 
king, 
'  Yet  Edward,  at  the  least,  is  duke  of  York. 
'  May.  True,  my  good  lord  ;  I  know  you  for  no 

letts. 
'  K.  Edw.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my 
dukedom  ; 

*  As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

'  Glo.  But,  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose, 
'  He'll  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 

[jlside. 

'  Hast.  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you  in  a 

doubt '/ 

Open  the  gates,  we  are  King  Henry's  friends. 

'  May.  Ay,  say  you  so  ?  the  gates  shall  then  be 

open'd.  [Exeunt from  above. 

'  Glo.  A  wise  stout  captain,  and  persuaded  soon  ! 

*  Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all 

were  well, 

*  So 'twere  not  'long  of  him:"  but,  being  enter'd, 

*  I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 

*  Both  him,  and  all  his  brothers,  unto  reason. 

Re-enter  the  Mayor,  and  Two  Aldermen,  below. 

*  K.  Edw.  So,  master  mayor ;  these  gates  must 

not  be  shut, 
'  But  in  the  night,  or  in  the  time  of  war. 

*  What !  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys  ; 

[Takes  his  Keys. 

*  For  Edward  will  defend  the  town,  and  thee, 

'  And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 


1  In  the  okl  play  this  is  written  Raunspurhaven,  we 
may  therefore  infer  that  such  was  the  pronunciation. 

2  The  mayor  13  willing  we  should  enter,  so  he  may 
not  be  blamed. 

3  Report.     Vide  Macbeth,  Act  v.  Sc.  7. 

4  Know. 

6  This  scene  is  perhaps  the  worst  contrived  of  any  in 


Drum.  Enter MoxTOOitERr, and ForceSftnarching. 

Glo.  Brother,  this  is  Sir  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceiv'd. 

*  K.  Edw.  Welcome,  Sir  John  !    But  why  come 

you  in  arms  ? 
Mont.  To  help  King  Edward  in  his  time  of  storm. 
As  everv  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 

*  K.J^dw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery  :     But  we 

^ow  forget 
'  Our  title  to  the  crown  !  and  only  claim 
'  Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest. 

'  Mont.  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence  again  ; 
I  came  to  seri'e  a  king,  and  not  a  duke, — 
'  Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

[A  March  begun. 
'  K.  Edw.  Nay,  stay.  Sir  John,  a  while ;   and 
we'll  debate, 
'  By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recover'd. 
'  Mont.  What  talk  you  of  debating  f  in  few  words, 
'  If  you'll  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king, 
'  I'll  leave  you  to  your  fortune  ;  and  be  gone. 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you  : 
Whv  should  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title  ? 

Glo.  Why,  brotlier,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice 
pomts  ? 

*  K.  Edw.  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  we'll 

make  our  claim ; 

*  Till  tlien,  'tis  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 

*  Hast.  Away  with  scrupulous  wit !  now  arms 

must  rule. 

*  Glo.    And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto 

crowns. 

*  Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand ; 

*  The  bruit'  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

*  K.  Edw.  Then  be  it  as  you  will ;  for  'tis  my  right, 

*  And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 

Mont.  Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh  like  him- 
self; 
And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 

Hast.  Soundj  trumpet ;    Edward   shall  be  here 
proclaim'd  : — 

*  Come,  fellow-soldipr,  make  thou  proclamation. 

(Gives  him  a  Paper.     Flourish, 
Sold.   [Reads.']  Edward  the  Fourth,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  King  of  England  and  France,  and  lord  of 
Irdrind,  ^c. 
Mont.  And  whosoe'er  gainsays  King  Edward's 
right. 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

[Throws  down  his  Gauntlet. 
All.  Long  live  Edward  the  Fourth  ! 
'  K.  Edw.  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery ;  —  and 
thanks  unto  you  all. 

*  If  fortune  serve  me,  I'll  requite  this  kindness. 

'  Now,  for  this  night,  let's  harbour  here  in  York : 
'  And,  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
'  Above  the  border  of  this  horizon, 

*  We'll  forward  towards  Warwick,  and  his  mates  ; 
'  For,  well  I  wot,*  that  Henry  is  no  soldier. — 

*  Ah,  froward  Clarence  ! — how  evil  it  beseems  thee, 

*  To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother  ! 

*  Yet,  as  we  may,  we'll  meet  both  thee  and  War- 

wick.— 

*  Come  on,  brave  soldiers ;  doubt  not  of  the  day  ; 

*  And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII.'  London.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King  Henrv,  Warwick,  Clarence, 
Montague,  Exeter,  and  Oxford. 

IVar.  What  counsel,  loi  ds  ?  Edward  from  Belgia, 
With  hasty  Germans,  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas. 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London  ; 
'  And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 


these  plays.    Warwick  has  but  just  gone  off  the  stage, 

when  Edward  says  : — 

'And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course, 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains.' 

In  the  original  play  this  scene  follows  immediately  after 

King  Henry's  observations  on  young  Richmond,  the 

sixth  ficene  of  the  pretitiit  play. 
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THIRD  PART  OF 


Aerr. 


*  Oxf.  Ijel'i  levy  men  and  beat  him  ba(;k  again.* 
Clar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out; 

Which,  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

tVar.   In    Warwickshire    I    have    true-hearted 
friends, 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war ; 
Those  will  I  mustev  up  : — and  thou,  son  Clarence, 
'  Shalt  stir,  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent. 
'  The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee  : 
'  Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
'  Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 
'  Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  command'st : 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  belov'd, 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends.— 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens, — 

*  Like  to  his  island,  girt  in  with  the  ocean, 

*  Or  modest  Dian,  circled  with  her  nymphs,^ 
Shall  rest  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him. — 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 

K.  Hen,  Farewell,"  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy's 
true  hope.'' 

*  Clar.  In  sign  of  truth,  I  kils  your  highness'  hand. 

*  K.  Hen.  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  fortu- 

nate ! 

*  Mont.  Comfort,  my  lord, — and   so  I  take  my 

leave. 

*  Oxf.  And  thus,  [Kisnng  Henry's  hand,\  I  seal 

my  truth,  and  bid  adieu. 

*  K.  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Monta 

pue, 

*  And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farewell. 
fVar.  Farewell,  sweet  lords  j  let^  meet  at  Co- 
ventry. 

[Exeunt  War.  Clar.  Oxf.  and  Mont. 

*  IT.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest  a  while, 

*  Cousin  of  E.xeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship? 

*  Methinks,  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in  field 

*  Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

*  £xe.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest. 

*  JT.  Hen.  That's  not  my  fear,  my  meed*  hath 

got  me  fame. 

*  I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 

*  Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays  ; 

*  My  pitv  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 

*  My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs, 

*  My  mercy  dry'd  their  water-flowing  tears  : 

*  I  nave  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth, 

*  Nor  much  oppres'd  them  with  great  subsidies, 

*  Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'd  : 

*  Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  ? 

*  No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  trace  ; 

*  And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  tne  Iamb, 

*  The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him. 

[Shout  within.     A  Lancaster  !  A  Lancaster  • 
Exe.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord  !  what  shouts  are  these  7 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers. 

*  K.  Edw.  Seize  on  the  shame-fac'd  Henry,  bear 

him  hence, 
'  And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  England. — 

*  You  are  the  fount  that  makes  small  brooks  to  flow : 

*  Now  stops  thy  spring  ;  my  sea  shall  suck  them  dry, 

*  And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. — 

'  Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower ;  let  him  not  speak. 

[Exeunt  »ome  with  Kino  Henry. 

'   And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course, 

*  Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains  :* 


'  The  sun  shines  hot,  and,  if  we  use  delaj^ 

*  Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd  for  hay.* 
*  GUt.  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join, 

*  And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares : 

*  Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  T. 

SCENE  I.  Coventry.  Enter,  upon  the  Wall*, 
Warwick,  the  Mayor  of  Coventry,  TW  Mes- 
sengers, and  others. 

JVar.  Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  valiant 
Oxford  ? 

How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow  ? 
'  I  Mess.  By  this  at  Dunsmore,  marching  hither* 

ward. 
War.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  ? 

Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  7 
'  2  Mess.  By  this  at  Daiutry,  with  a  puissant  troop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Sohertille. 
'  War.  Say,  SomerviUe,  what  says  my  loving  son  7 
'  And,  by  the  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  7 

'  Som.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his  forces. 
'  And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

[Drum  heard. 

'  War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  drum. 

*Sotn.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord  :  here  Southam  lies : 

'*'  The   drum  your  honour  hears,  marcheth   from 

Warwick. 

*  War.  Who  should  that  be  7  belike,  unlook'd- 

fi)T  friends. 

*  Som.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly 

know. 

Drums.     Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  artd 
Forces,  marching. 

*  K.  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  wall*,  and  sound 

a  parte. 

'  Glo.  See  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall. 

War.  0,  unbid  spite !  is  sportful  Edward  come  ? 
Where  slept  our  scouts,*  or  now  arc  ihey  scduc'd. 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  7 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the  city 

gates, 

*  Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee  ? 
'  Call  Edward — king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy, 

'  And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 

'  War.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces 
hence. 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee  down  ?— 
Call  Warwick — patron,  and  be  penitent. 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  duke  of  Tork. 
Glo.   I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said— 
the  king ; 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will  ? 

*  War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift  7 

*  Glo.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  carl  to  give; 

*  I'll  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift.' 

*  War.  'Twas  I,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thf 

brother. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then  'tis  mine,  if  but  by  War- 
wick's gift. 
'  War.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight : 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again  : 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 


1  This  line,  in  the  folio  copy,  is  given  to  the  king,  to 
whose  character  it  is  so  unsuitable,  that  it  has  been 
thouirht  best  to  give  it  to  Oxford,  who  is  the  next  speak- 
er In  the  old  play. 

•i  Shakspeare  has  twice  repeated  ihiR  passage,  which 
made  an  impression  upon  liim  in  the  old  play.    He  has 
applied  the  same  expression  to  the  duke  of  York,  where 
his  overthrow  at  Wakefield  is  describad : — 
'  Knvironeti  ho  was  with  many  foes, 
And  stood  against  them  as  the  hope  of  Troy 
Against  tlie  Greeks.' 
In  the  former  instance  no  trace  is  to  bo  found  of  these 
lines  in  the  old  play.     Several  similar  repetitions  are 
found  in  this  Third  Pan  of  "'      


S  iMerit. 


King  Henry  VI. 


4  Warwick  has  bnt  just  left  the  stage,  declaring  his 
Intention  10  go  to  Coventry.  How  then  could  Edward 
know  of  that  intention  ?  Shakspeare  here  again  fol- 
lowed the  old  play.  Some  of  the  old  dramatic  writers 
seem  to  have  thought  that  all  the  persons  of  the  drama, 
must  know  whatever  was  known  to  the  writers  them- 
selves, or  to  the  audience. 

5  The  allusion  is  to  the  proverb,  'Make  hay  white 
the  Sim  shines.* 

6  Thus  in  King  John  : — 

■  O,  where  hath  nur  intelligence  been  drunk  t 
Where  hath  it  slept  .•^' 

17  That  is,  enroll  myself  among  thy  dependents, 
Cowell  informs  us  that  xervitium  is  '  that  serwee  which 
the  tenant,  by  reasoft  of  his  fee,  oweth  unto  hie  lord.* 


1 


Scene  II. 


KING  HENRY  VI. 


83 


*  K.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's  pri- 

soner : 

*  And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this, — 
What  is  the  body,  when  the  head  is  off? 

'  Glo.  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast, 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  sleal  the  single  ten, 

*  The  king  was  slily  finger'd  from  the  deck ! ' 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace,* 
And,  ten  to  one,  you'll  meet  him  in  tne  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  'Tis  even  so  ;  yet  you  are  Warwick  still. 

*  Glo.   Come,  Warwick,  take    the   time,   kneel 

down,  kneel  down : 

*  Nay,  when  ?■'  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 

*  JVar.  I  had  rather  chop  ihishandoff  at  a  blow, 

*  And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 

*  Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 

*  K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and 

tide  thy  friend  ; 

*  This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  cold-black  hair, 

*  Shall,  whiles  the  head  is  warm,  and  new  cut  off, 

*  Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood, — 

*  fVind-changing   Warwick   now    can    change   no 

more. 
Enter  Oxford,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

*  IVar.  O  cheerful  colours !  see,  where  Oxford 

comes ! 
Oxf.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster ! 

[Oxford  and  hit  Forces  enter  the  City, 
'  Glo.  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too. 
'  K.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  backs. 

*  Stand  we  in  good  array ;  for  they,  no  doubt, 

*  Will  issue  out  again,  and  bid  us  battle  : 

'  If  not,  the  city,  beinc  but  of  small  defence, 
'  We'll  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 
IVar.  O,  welcome,  Oxford,  for  we  want  thy  help. 

EiUer  Montague,  with. Drum  and  Colours. 
Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster  ! 

i  He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City. 
thy  brother  both  shall  buy  this 
treason 
'  Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

*  K.  Edw.   The    harder   match'd,    the   greater 

victory ; 

*  My  mind  presageth  happy  gain,  and  conquest. 

Enter  Somerset,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 
Som.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster ! 

[He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City. 
Glo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  dukes  of  Somerset,* 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York  : 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Clarence,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

fVar.  And  lo,  where  George  of  Clarence  sweeps 
along. 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle ; 

*  With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  rights  prevails, 
"^  More  ihan  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love  : — 

*  Come,  Clarence,  come  ;  thou  wilt,   if  Warwick 

calls. 
Clar.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you   what  this 
means  ; 

[  Taking  the  red  Rose  out  of  his  Cap. 
'  Look  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee  : 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house. 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime'  the  stones  together, 
'  And  set  up  Lancaster.     Why,  trow'st  thou,  War- 
wick, 
'  That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,*  unnatural, 


'  To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 
'  Against  his  brother,  and  his  lawful  king  ? 

*  Perhaps,  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath: 

*  To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiety 

*  Than  Jcphtha's,  when  he  sacrific  d  his  daughter. 

*  I  am  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made, 

*  That,  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  handsy 

*  I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe  ; 

*  With  resolution,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  the© 

*  (As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad,) 

*  To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee, 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks.— • 
'  Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends  ; 
And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults, 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant. 

'  JST.  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and   ten   times 
more  belov'd, 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserv'd  our  hat^ 

'  Glo.  Welcome,  good  Clarence :  this  is  brother- 
like. 
TVar.  O  passing'  traitor,  perjur'd,  and  unjust ! 
K.  Edw.  What,   Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the 
town,  and  fight  ? 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears  ? 

'  yVar.  Alas,  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence : 
I  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently. 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st. 

K.  Edw.  Yes,   Warwick,    Edward  dares,  and 
leads  the  way  : — 
Lords,  to  the  field ;  Saint  George,  and  victory. 

\_March.     Exeunt, 

SCENE  n.    A  Field  of  Battle  near  Barnet.    Ala- 
rums, and  Excursions.     Enter  Kino  Edward, 
bringing  in  Warwick  wounded. 
*  K.  Edw.  So,  Ue  thou  there  :   die  thou,  and  die 
our  fear ; 

*  For  Warwick  was  a  bug,"  that  fear'd  us  all.— 

*  Now,  Montague,  sit  fast ;   I  seek  for  thee, 

*  That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  compemy. 

[Exit. 
War,  Ah,  who  is  nigh  ?  Come  to  me,  friend,  or 
foe. 
And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York  or  Warwick? 
Why  ask  I  that  ?  my  mangled  body  shows, 

*  My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my   sick  heart 

shows 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth, 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge. 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  easle, 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept  y 
Whose  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree, 

*  And  kept  low  shrubs  fi-om  winter's  powerful  wind. 

*  These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's 

black  veil, 

*  Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun, 

*  To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fiU'd  with  blood, 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres  ; 

For  who  liv'd  king,  but'  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 
And  who  durst  smile,  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow? 
Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood  ! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 
Even  now  forsake  me  ;  and,  of  all  my  lands, 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length  !'" 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust  ? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 


1  A  pack  of  cards  was  anciently  termed  a  deck  of 
cards,  or  a  pair  of  cards.  An  instance  of  a  pack  oC  cards 
beins  called  a  deck,  occurs  in  the  Sessions  Paper  for 
January,  1738.  The  term  is  said  to  be  still  used  in  Ire- 
land. 

2  The  palace  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

3  This  expression  of  impatience  has  been  already  no- 
tired  ill  The  Tempest,  and  King  Richard  II. 

4  The  first  of  these  noblemen  was  Edmund,  slain  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  1455.  The  second  was  Henry 
his  son,  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  1463. 
The  present  duke,  Edmund,  brother  to  Henry,   wa.s 


taken  prisoner  at  Tewksbiiry,  1471,  and  there  behead- 
ed ;  his  brother  John  losing  his  life  in  the  same  fight. 

5  i.  e.  To  cement. 

6  i.  e.  stupid,  insensible  of  paternal  fondness. 

7  i.  e.  exceeding,  eeredous.  '  A  passing  impudent 
fellow  ;  insigniter  iinpiideiis.' — Baret. 

8  Warwick  was  the  Intghear  ihat  frightened  us  all. 

9  '  A'll  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  tneir  nest  in  his 
boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  bring  forth  their  young.'    Ezekiel,  c.  xxxi. 

10  'Cedes  coempiis  saltibus,  et  domo 
Villaque.'  Hor. 
' Mors  sola  fatetur 

Q,uantu1a  sint  hominum  corpuscula.'    Juv. 
Camden  mentions  in  his  Remaines,  that  Constautine,  in 


TfflRD  PART  OF 


Ac*  T. 


Enter  Oxfoad  and  Somerset. 

♦  Som.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick !  wert  thou  as 

we  are, 

*  We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again  ! 

*  The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puissant 

power : 

•  Even  now  we  heard  the  news  :  Ah,  could'st  thou 

fly! 
'  IVar.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. — Ah,  Mon- 
tague, 

♦  If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 

*  And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  a  while  ! 

*  Thou  lov'st  me  not ;  tor,  brother,  if  thou  didst, 

♦  Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cold  congealed  blood, 

*  That  glues  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

♦  Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 

•  Som.  Ah.  Warwick,  Montague  hath  breath'd 

his  last; 

•  And,  to  the  latest  gasp,  cried  out  for  Warwick, 

•  And  said — Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother. 

'  And  more  he  would  have   said  ;   and   more  he 
spoke, 

•  Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault,' 

•  That  might  not  be  distinguish'd  ;  but,  at  last, 

•  I  well  might  hear  deliver'd  with  a  groan,— 

•  O,  farewell,  Warwick  I 

IVar.  Sweet  rest  to  his  soul ! — 

Fly,  lords,  and  save  yourselves  :  for  Warwick  bids 
You  all  farewell,  to  meet  again  in  heaven.      [Die*. 

Oxf,  Away,  away,  to  meet  th«  queen's  great 
power  !   [Exeunt,  hearing  off' Vf  xvl.  Body. 

SCENE  III.    Another  Part  of  the  Fidd.    Flourish. 
EtUerKitia  Edwarb  in  triumph;  wt(A  Clar- 
ence, Gloster,  and  the  rest. 
K.  Edui.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward 
course, 
'  And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
'  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
'  I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threat'ning  cloud, 
'  That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
'  Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed  : 
'  I  mean,  my  lords,— those  powers,  that  the  queen 
'  Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia,  have  arriv'd"  our  coast, 
'  And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

*  Clar.  A  liitle  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud, 

*  And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  wnence  it  came  : 

*  Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up ; 

*  For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

♦  Glo.  The  queen  is  valu'd  thirty  thousand  strong, 

•  And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her ; 

'  If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  asstir'd, 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

E.  EdiD.  We  are  advertis'd  by  our  loving  friends. 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  towards  Tewksbury  ; 
'  We  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field, 
'  Will  thilher  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way  ; 

*  And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along. 

Strike  up  the  drum  ;  cry — Courage  !   and  away. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE   IV.    Plains  near   Tewksbury.    March. 
Enter  Queen  Maroaret,  Prince  Edward, 
Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 
'*'  Q.  Mar.  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and 
wail  their  loss,' 

*  But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 


order  to  dissuade  a  person  from  covecouaness,  drew  out 
~wlth  his  lance  the  leneth  and  breadth  of  a  man's  grave, 
addia^,  '  This  ia  all  thou  shall  have  when  thou  art 
dead,  if  thou  cansi  happily  get  so  much.' 

Johnson  observes  that  Warwick's  mention  of  his 
parka  and  manora  diminishea  the  pathetic  of  these  lines. 
It  Is  true  that  It  is  something  in  the  strain  of  the  whin- 
ing gliosis  of  the  Mirror  lor  Magistrates  ;  but  it  was  the 
popular  stylo  of  the  time  :  Cavendish,  in  his  Metrical 
Legends,  introduces  Wolsey's  shade  lamenting  to  leave 
his  pnlacca  and  gardens. 

I  The  old  play  has  this  line  : — 
'  Whir.n  Hounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault.' 
I  cannot  but  think  that  cannon  is  an  error  of  the  press 
n  the  firm  folio.    '  The  indistinci  gabble  ofundcrwkers 


'  What  though  the  mast  b«  now  blown  overboard, 
'  The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost, 
'  And  half  our  sailors  swallow'd  in  the  flood  7 
'  Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  Is't  meet,  that  he 
'  Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearfiil  lad, 

*  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea^ 

'  And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too 
much;* 

*  Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 

*  Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  sav'd  ? 
'*'  Ah,  what  a  shame !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this  ! 
'  Say,  Warwick  waa  our  anchor  ;  What  of  that  ? 
'  And  Montague  our  top-mast ;  What  of  him  7 

'  Our  slaughter'd   friends    the  tackles;    What  of 

these  7 
'  Why,  is  not  0.\ford  here  another  anchor  ? 
'  And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  7 
'  The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tackling!  7 
'  And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
'  For  once  allow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  7 
'  We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep  ; 
'*'  But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind  say 

— no, 

*  From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 

wreck. 

*  As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  speak  them  &ir. 

*  And  what  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sea  / 

*  What  Clarence,  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit  7 

*  And  Richard,  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 

*  All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 

*  Say,  you  can  swim  ;  alas,  'tis  but  a  while  : 

*  Tread  on  the  sand  ;  why,  there  you  quickly  sink  : 

*  Bestride  the  rock  :  the  tide  will  wash  you  off, 

*  Or  else  you  famisn,  that's  a  threefold  death. 

*  This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand, 

*  In  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 

*  That  tliere's  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the  brothers, 

*  More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands,  and 

rocks. 
*Why,  courage,  then!  what  cannot  be  avoided, 

*  'Twere  chilcTish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 

*  Prince.  Methinks,  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit, 

*  Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these  words, 

*  Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 

'*'  And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 
'  I  speak  not  this,  as  doubting  any  here : 
'  For,  did  I  but  suspect  *.  fearful  man, 
'  He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes  ; 
'  Lest,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another, 
'  And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
'  If  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid  ! 
'  Let  iiim  depart,  before  we  need  his  help. 

*  Oxf.  Women  and  chiltfren  of  so  high  a  courage ! 
And  warriors  faint !  why,  'twere  perpetual  shame.— 
'  O,  brave  young  prince  !  thy  famous  grand&ther 
Doth  live  again  m  thee  ;  Long  may'st  thou  live, 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories ! 

'  Som.  And  he,  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a  h(^, 
'  Go  home  to  bed,  and  like  the  owl  by  day, 
'  If  he  arise,  be  mock'd  and  wonder'd  at. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Thanks,    gentle   Somerset : — sweet 

Oxford,  thanks. 

*  Prince.    And   take  his  thanks,   that    yet   hath 

nothing  else. 


(says  Steevens,)  while  they  adjust  a  coffin  in  a  family 
vault,  will  abundantly  illustrate  the  preceding  simile. 
Such  a  peculiar  hubbub  of  inarticulate  sounds  might 
have  attracted  our  author's  notice ;  it  has  too  oUen 
forced  itself  on  mine.' 

2  Jlrrir>''d  is  here  used  in  an  active  form. 

3  This  speech  in  the  original  play  is  expressed  in  ele> 
ven  lines.  Malone  thinks  its  extraon'inary  expansion 
into  thirty -seven  lines  a  decisive  proof  that  the  old  play 
was  the  production  of  some  writer  who  preceded  Shak- 
speare. 

4  Thus  Januea  moralizing  upon  the  weeping  stag  in 
As  You  Like  It.  Act  i.  Sc.  i  :— 

'  Thou  mak'st  a  testament 

As  worldlings  do,  giving  the  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  has  too  nuich.' 

A  similar  thouglu  is  found  in  Shakpeare's  Lover's  Com 

plainu 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  Mess.  Prepare   you,  lords,  for  Edward   is  at 

hand, 
Ready  to  fight ;  therefore  be  resolute. 
'  Oxj.  I  thought  no  less  :  it  is  his  policy, 

*  To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 
Som.  But  he's  deceiv'd,  we  are  in  readiness. 

Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your  for- 
wardness. 
Oxf.  Here  pitch  our  battle,  hence  we  will  not 

budge. 
March.     Enter,  at  a  distance,  Kino   Edwabd, 
Clarence,  Gloster,  and  Forces. 
K,  Edw.  Brave  followers,'  yonder  stands  tlie 
thorny  wood, 

*  Which,  by  the    heavens'   assistance,    and   your 

strength, 
'  Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 

*  I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire, 

*  For,  well  I  wot,''  ye  blaze  to  burn  them  out : 

*  Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords. 

Q.  Mar,  Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  what  I 
should  say, 

*  My  tears  gainsay  ;'  for  every  word  I  speak, 
'  Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eves. 

'  Therefore,  no  more  but  tliis  : — Henry,  your  sove- 
reign, 
'  Is  prisoner  to  the  foe  ;  his  state  usurp'd, 

*  His  realm  a  slaughterhouse,  his  subjects  slain, 
'  His  statutes  canceli'd,  and  his  treasure  spent  ; 
'  And  yonder  is  the  wolf,  that  makes  this  spoil. 

'  You  fiffht  in  justice  :  then,  in  God's  name,  lords, 
'  Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

[Exeunt  both  Armies. 

SCENE  V.  Another  part  of  the  same.  Alarums: 
Excursions:  and  ajlerwards  a  Retreat.  Then 
enter  Kino  Edward,  Clarence,  Gloster, 
and  Forces ;  with  Queen  Margaret,  Oxford, 
and  Somerset,  Prisoners, 

'  K.  Edw.  Now,  here   a  period   of  tumultuous 
broils. 
Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes  castle*  straight : 
For  Somerset,'  off  with  his  guilty  head. 

*  Go,  bear  them  hence  ;  I  will  not  hear  them  speak. 

Oxf.  For  my  part,  I'll  not  trouble  thee  with 
words. 

'  Som.  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my  for- 
tune.     [Exeunt  Oxf.  an/l  Som.  guarded. 

*  Q.  Mar.  So   part  we  sadly    in  this  troublous 

world, 

*  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 

*  Jf.  Edw.    Is   proclamation    made,— that    who 

finds  Edward, 

*  Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ? 

*  Glo.  It   is :  and  lo,  where  youthful    Edward 

comes. 

Enter  Soldiers,  with  Prince  'Edwab.v, 

*  K.  Edw.  Bring  forth   the  gallant,  l&t  us  hear 

him  speak : 

*  What !  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  1 
'  Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make, 

'  For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 

*  And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  turn'd  me  to  ?' 
Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject,   proud   ambitious 

York! 
Suppose,  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth  ; 
Resign  thy  chair,  and,  where  I  stand,  kneel  thou, 
Whilst  I  propose  the  self-same  words  to  thee, 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  answer  to. 


1  This  scene  is  ill  contrived,  in  which  the  king  and 
queen  appear  at  once  on  the  stage  at  the  head  of  oppo- 
sing armies.  It  had  been  easy  to  make  one  retire  before 
the  other  entered.— JoA»son. 

3  Know.  Z  Unsay,  deny. 

4  A  castle  in  Picardy.  where  Oxford  was  confined  for 
many  years. 

6  See  note  4,  on  p.  83. 

6  We  have  nearly  the  same  words  in  the  Tempest  :— 
' O,  my  heart  bleeds, 

'  To  think  of  the  teen  that  I  have  turned  you  to.' 

7  The  prince  calls  Richard  iEsop  for  his  crooked- 


Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so  resolv'd ! 

'  Glo.  That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  petti- 
coat. 
And  ne'er  have  stol'n  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 

Prince.  Let  ^sop'  fable  in  a  winter's  night ; 
His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place. 

Glo.  By  heaven,   brat,   I'll  plague  you  for  that 
word. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  waist  born  to  be  a  plague  to 
men. 

Glo.  For   God's  sake,  take   away   this   captive 
scold. 

Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook-back 
rather. 

*  IT.  Edw.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm* 

your  tongue. 

Clar.  tJntutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 

Prince.  I  know  my  duty,  you  are  all  undutiful : 
Lascivious  Edward, — and  thou  perjur'd  George, 
And  tiiou  misshapen  Dick,  I  tell  ye  all, 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are  :— 

*  And[  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 
E^.  Edw.  Take  that,  the  likeness   of  this  railer 

here.*  [Stabs  him. 

*  Glo.  Sprawl'st  thou  ?   take  that,  to  end    thy 

agony.  [Glo.  stabs  him. 

*  Cla.  And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  perjury. 

[Cla.  stabs  him. 
Q.  Mar.  O,  kill  me  too! 

Glo.  Marry,  and  shall.  [Offers  to  kill  her. 

'  E.  Edw.  Hold,  Richard,  hold,  for  we  have  dona 

too  much. 
Glo.  Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with 

words  ? ' " 
iT.  Edw.  What !  doth  she  swoon  ?  use  means  for 

her  recovery. 
Glo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king  my  brother : 
'  I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter  : 
'  Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 
Clar.  What?  what? 

«  Glo.  The  Tower,  the  Tower !  [Exit. 

'  Q.  Mar.  O,  Ned,   sweet   Ned !  speak  to   thy 

mother,  boy ! 

*  Canst  thou  not  speak  ? — O  traitors  !  murderers  !— 
They,  that  stabb'd  Csesar,  shed  no  blood  at  all, 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 

*  If  this  foul  deed  were  by,  to  equal  it. 

'  He  was  a  man ;  this,  in  respect,  a  child  ; 
And  men  ne'er  spend  their  fury  on  a  child. 
'  What's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it  7 

*  No,  no  ;  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak  ;— 

*  And  I  will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst.— 

*  Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals  ! 

*  How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd ! 
'  You  have  no  children,  butchers  !  if  you  haa," 

'  The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up  remorse.' 
'  But  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off, 
'  As,  deathsmen !  you  have  rid'  ^  this  sweet  young 
prince ! 
K.  Edw.  Away  with  her ;   go,  bear  her  hence 

perforce. 
Q.  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  despatch  me 
here  ; 
Here  sheath  thy  sword,  I'll  pardon  thee  my  death : 
What !  wilt  thou  not  ? — then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 
Clar.  By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  ease. 
Q,  Mar,  Good  Clarence,  do  ;  sweet  Clarence,  do 

thou  do  it. 
Clar.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear,  I  would  not 
do  it '.' 


ness;  and  the  poet  following  nature  makes  Richard 
highly  incensed  at  the  reproach. 

8  See  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  Act  Iv.  Sc.  1. 

9  That  is,  '  thou  who  art  the  likenes^,'  &c.  The  old 
copies  describe  Edward  as  striking  the  first  blow,  and 
(ilosterthe  next ;  and  this  is  according  to  feistCHry,  which 
informs  us  that  Edward  smote  the  prince  with  his 
gauntlet,  on  which  the  rest  dispatched  him. 

10  i.  e.  dispute,  contention. 

U  The  same  sentiment  is  repeated  by  MacdulT  in  the 
tragedy  of  Macbeth  ;  and  this  passage  may  serre  as  a 
comment  on  that. 

13  To  rid  is  to  cut  off,  to  deetrojf 


THIRD  PAUT  OF 


Act  V 


Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself; 
'Twas  sin  before,'  but  now  'tis  charity. 
'  What  I  wilt  ihou  not  ?  where  is  that  devil's  butcher, 
HarJ-favour'd  Richard  ?  Richard,  where  art  thou  ? 
Thou  art  not  here  :     Murder  is  thy  alms-deed  ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  put'st  back. 

JT.  Edw.  Away,  I  say ;  I  charge  ye,  bear  her 
hence. 

Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you,  and  yours,  as  to  this 
prince  !  [Exit,  led  out  forcibly. 

K.  Edw.  Where's  Richard  gone  1 

'  Clar.  To  London,  all  in  post ;  and,  as  I  guess, 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his 
head. 
'  Now  march  we  hence  ;  discharge  the  common  sort 
'  With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let's  away  to  London, 
'  And  see  our  genlle  queen  how  well  she  fares  ; 
'  By  this,  I  hope,  she  hath  a  son  for  me.  [Exeunt 
SCENE  VI.      London.     A   Room  in  the  Tower. 

Ki.to   Henry   is  discovered  sitting  with  a  Book 

in  his   Hcmdf  the  Lieutenant  attending.     Enter 

Glostek. 

Glo.  Good  day,  my  lord :     What,  at  your  book 
so  hard  ? 

jr.  Hen,  Ay,  my  good  lord  :      My  lord,  I  should 
say  rather ; 
*Tis  sin  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better  : 
Good  Gloster,  and  good  devil,  were  alike, 

*  And  both  preposterous  ;  therefore,  not  good  lord. 

*  Glo.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves :    we  must 

confer.  [Exit  Lieutenant. 

*  IT.  Hen.  So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from 

the  wolf: 

*  So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece, 

*  And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. — 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ? 

Glo.  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  ; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

*  X.  Hen.  The  bird,  that  hath  been  limed  in  a 

bush, 

*  With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth*  every  bush : 
And  I,  the  hapless  male'  to  one  sweet  bira 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye. 

Where  nrv  poor  young  was  lim  d,  was  caught,  and 
kiird. 
'  Glo.  Why,  what  a  peevish*  fool  was  that  of 
Crete, 

*  That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 

*  And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drowii'd. 

*  AT.  Hen.  I,  Da;dalus  ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus  ; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course  ; 

'  The  sun,  that  aear'd  the  wines  of  my  sweet  boy, 
'  Thy  brother  Edward  :  and  thyself,  the  sea, 

*  Whose  envious  gulf  aid  swallow  up  his  life. 

*  Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words ! 

*  My  breast  can  better  brooic  thy  dagger's  point, 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history. — 

*  But  wherefore  dost  thou  come  ?  is't  for  my  life  ? 
'  Glo.  Think'st  tliou,  I  am  an  executioner  ? 

JT.  Hen.  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  art ; 
'  If  murdering  innocents  be  executing, 

*  Why,  then  uiou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.  Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumption. 

K.  Hen.  Had'st  thou  been  kill'd,  when  first  thou 
didst  presume^ 
Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
'  And  thus  I  prophecy, — that  many  a  thousand, 

*  Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel'  of  my  fear : 

*  And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's, 
'  And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye, — 


1  She  alludes  to  the  desertion  of  Clarence. 
3  To  misdoubt  is  to  suspect  danger,  to  fear. 

3  The  word  male  \a  here  used  in  an  uncommon  sense, 
for  the  male  parent :  the  sweet  bird  is  evidently  his  son 
Prince  Edward. 

4  Prerish,  In  the  laneuage  of  our  ancerton,  was 
used  to  etentfy  mad  or  foolish.  See  note  on  Comedy  of 
Errors,  Act  iv.  8c.  I. 

5  Who  sunpeclno  part  of  what  my  fears  preeafre. 

«  To  roolr.  or  rwcA:,  Is  to  cower  aown  like  a  bird  at 
roost  or  on  il»nest.  The  word  is  of  yery  ancient  use  In 
our  language. 


'  Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands'  fate, 
'  And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death, — 
'  Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom. 
The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evi!  sign  ; 

•  The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time  : 
Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous   tempests  shook  down 

trees : 
The  raven  rook'd*  her  on  the  chimney's  top, 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  simg. 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope  ; 
'  To  wit, — an  indigest  deformed  lump,* 
Not  like  the  fi-uit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head,  when  thou  wast  bom, 
To  signify, — thou  cam  si  to  bite  the  world  : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard, 
'  Thou  cam'st — 

Glo.  I'll  hear  no  more ; — Die,  prophet,  in  thy 
speech  ;  ISuibs  him. 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordainM. 

AT.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter  after 
this. 
O.God  !  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee  !     [Dim. 

Glo.  What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground?  I  thought  it  would  have  mounted. 
See,  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death ! 
'  O,  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 
'  From  those  that  wish  the  downfal  of  our  house  ! 
'  If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 
Down,  down  lo  hell ;  and  say — I  sent  thee  thither. 
[Sl(J>s  him  again. 
I,  that  have  neither  pitr,  love,  nor  fear.— 
Indeed,  'tis  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of ; 
For  I  have  oAen  heard  my  mother  say, 
I  came  into  the  world  wiin  my  legs  forward : 
Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste, 
'  And  seek  their  ruin  that  usurp'd  our  right  ? 
The  midwife  wonder'd  ;  and  the  women  cried, 
O,  Jfsus  bless  us,  he  is  horn  icith  tteth. 
'  And  so  I  was  ;  which  plainly  signified— 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 

•  Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shnp'd  my  body  so, 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it.' 

1  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother : 

'  And  this  word — love,  which  greybeards  call  divine, 

Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 

And  not  in  me  ;  I  am  myself  alone.— 

Clarence,  beware  ;  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light 

But  I  will  sort*  a  pitchy  day  for  thee  : 

For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies, 

'  That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life  ; 

.\nd  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I'll  be  thy  death. 

'  King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  are  gone  : 

•  Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest ; 
Counting  myself  but  bad,  till  I  be  best. — 

'  I'll  throw  ihybody  in  another  room. 

And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom.      [ExiL 

SCENE  VII.  The  same.  A  Room  in  the  Palace^ 
Ki5o  Eow.^Rn  is  discovered  sittingon  his  TVone  ; 
QuEEif  Elizabeth  teith  the  in/ant  Prince,  Cla- 
rence, Gloster,  Hastings,  and  others,  near 
him. 

K.  Edw.  Once  more  we  sit  in  England's  royal 
throne, 
Rcpurchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foomen,  like  to  autumn's  com. 
Have  we  mow'd  down,'"  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  1 
Three  dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  rcnown'd 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions :  • 

Two  Clinords,  as  the  father  and  the  son. 
And  two  Northumberlands  ;  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  spurr'd  their  coursers  at  the  trampet's  sound  : 


-  rudis  indigestaque  moles.' 


Orid.  Met.  i.  7. 
S  Drydcn  seems  to  have  had  this  Une  in  his  mind 
when  wrlilne  his  (Edlpus : — 

'  It  was  thy  crooked  mind  hunchid  oat  thy  back, 
And  wandered  hi  thy  lluibs.' 

9  Select,  choose  out. 

10  A  kindred  Ima^e  occurs  in  King  Henry  V.  ^  - 

* moteinf  like  grass 

Your  fresh-fair  virgins,  and  your  flowling  inftnla.' 


Scene  VH. 


KINO  HENRY  VI. 
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*  With  them,  the  t*vo  brave  bears,  Warwick  and 

Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  king.y  lion, 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  Te  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat. 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security. — 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy  : — 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles,  and  myself. 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd  the  winters  night ; 
'  Went  all  a  foot  in  summer's  scalding  heat. 
That  thou  might'st  repossess  the  crown  in  peace  ; 
jxtta  of  our  laV>ours  thou  shall  reap  the  gain. 

aio.  I'll  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  head  were  laid  ; 
Por  yet  I  am  not  look'd^on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick,  to  heave  ; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my  back : — 
Work  thou  the  way,— and  thou  shalt  execute.' 

[Aside. 
K,  Edw.  Clarence,  and  Gloster,  love  my  lovely 
queen  ; 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both, 

Clar.  The  duty,  that  I  owe  unto  your  majesty, 
I  seal  upon  t}>e  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 

K.  Edw.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence  ;  worthy  bro- 
ther, thanks.* 
'  Glo.  And,  that  1  love  the  tree  from  whence  thou 
sprantf'st, 
'  Witness  the  Tovinj  kiss  I  give  the  fruit : — 
To  say  the  truth,so  Judas  kiss'd  his  master ;  1 
'  Andi  cried — all  hail !  when  as  he  meant —  >  Aside. 
all  harm.  ) 

IT.  Edw.  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights. 
Having  mv  country's  peace,  and  brothers'  loves. 
Clar.  What  willyour  grace  have  done  with  Mar- 
garet '/ 
Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  France 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
An  J  hilher  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransom. 

K.  Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence  to 
France. 
And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  stately  triumphs,  mirtliful  comic  shows, 
Such  as  bent  the  pleasures  of  the  court  ? 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets  1 — farewell,  sour  annoy ! 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy.     [Exeunt. 

1  Gloucester  may  be  supposed  to  touch  his  head  and 
look  significantly  at  his  hand. 

2  The  old  quarto  play  appropriates  this  line  to  the 
queen.  The  first  and  second  folio,  by  mistake,  have 
given  it  to  Clarence.  In  Steevens's  copy  of  the  second 
folio,  which  had  belonged  to  King  Charles  the  First,  his 
majesty  had  erased  Cla.  and  written  Kin^  in  its  stead. 
Shakspeare,  therefore,  iu  the  catalogue  ofhis  restorers, 
may  boast  a  royal  name.  ^ 


THE  three  parts  of  King  Henry  Vt.  are  suspected,  by 
Mr.  Theobald,  of  being  supposititious,  and  are  declared 
by  Dr.  Warburton,  to  be  certainly  not  Shakspeare's. 
Mr.  Theobald's  suspicion  arises  from  some  obsolete 
"vords ;  but  the  phraseology  is  like  the  rest  of  the  au- 
thor's style  ;  and  single  words,-of  which,  however,  I  do 
not  observe  more  than  two,  can  conclude  little. 

Dr.  Warburton  gives  no  reason  ;  but  I  suppose  him  to 
judge  upon  deeper  principles  and  more  comprehensive 
views,  and  to  draw  his  opinion  from  the  general  effect 
and  spirit  of  the  composition,  which  he  thinks  inferior 
to  the  Miher  historical  plays. 

From  mere  inferiority  nothing  can  be  inferred  :  in  the 
productions  of  wit  there  will  be  inequality.  Sometimes 
judgment  will  err,  and  sometimes  the  matter  itself  will 
defeat  the  artist.  Of  every  author's  works,  one  will  be 
the  best,  and  one  will  be  the  worst.  The  colours  are 
not  equally  pleasing,  nor  the  attitude.s  equally  graceful, 
in  all  the  pictures  of  Titian  or  Reynolds. 

Dissimilitude  of  style  and  heterogeneousness  of  sen- 
timent, may  sutficicntly  show  that  a  work  does  not  really 
belong  to  the  reputed  author.  But  in  these  plays  no  such 
marks  of  spuriousness  are  found.  Thedicuon,  the  ver- 
sification, and  the  figures,  are  Shakspeare's.  These 
plays,  considered,  without  regard  to  characters  and  in- 
cidents, merelv  as  narratives  in  verse,  are  more  happily 
conceived,  and  more  accurately  finished  than  those  of 
King  John,  King  Richard  II.  or  the  tragic  scenes  of  King 
Henry  IV.  and  V.  If  we  take  these  plays  from  Shak- 
speare, to  whom  shall  they  be  given  .'  What  author  of 
that  age  had  the  same  easiness  of  expression  and  flu- 
ency  of  numbers.'* 

Of  these  three  plays  I  think  the  second  is  the  best. 
The  truth  is,  that  they  have  not  sufficient  variety  of  ac- 
tion, for  the  incidents  are  too  often  of  the  same  kind  ; 
yet  many  of  the  characters  are  well  discriminated.  King 
Henry,  and  his  Queen,  King  Edward,  the  Duke  of  Glos- 
ter, and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  are  very  strongly  and 
distinctly  painted. 

The  old  copies  of  the  two  latter  parts  of  King  Henry 
VI.  and  of  King  Henry  V.  are  so  apparently  mutilated 
and  imperfect,  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  them 
the  first  draughts  of  Shakspeare.  lam  inclined  to  be- 
lieve them  copies  taken  by  some  auditor,  who  wrote 
down  during  the  representation  what  the  time  would 
permit;  then,  perhaps,  filled  up  some  of  his  omissions 
at  a  second  or  third  hearing,  and,  when  he  had  by  thii 
method  formed  something  like  a  play,  sent  it  to  the 
printer.-JOHNSON. 


*  This  note  by  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  preserved  not- 
withstanding  the  full  answer  to  his  argument  which  ia 
given  in  the  abstract  of  Malone's  dissertation  prefixed 
to  these  plays,  which  discriminates  between  what  is  and 
what  is  not  from  the  hand  of  our  great  poet.  •  No  frau- 
dulent copyist  (says  Malone)  or  short-hand  writer  would 
have  invented  circiunstances  totally  different  from  those 
which  appear  in  Shakspeare's  new  modelled  draughts, 
as  exhibited  in  the  folio,  or  insert  whole  speeches  of 
which  scarcely  a  trace  is  to  be  found  in  that  edition,' 


THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OP 

KING  RICHARD   THE  THIRD. 


PRELIMINARY    REMARKS. 


THIS  Tragedy,  though  called  in  the  original  edition 
« The  Life  and  Death  of  King  Richard  the  Third,' 
comprises  only  fourteen  years.  The  second  scene  com- 
mences with  the  funeral  of  King  Henry  VI,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  murdered  on  the  2l3t  of  May,  1471.  The 
imprisonment  of  Clarence,  which  is  represented  previ- 
ously in  the  first  scene,  did  not,  in  fact,  take  place  till 
1477-8. 

Several  dramas  on  the  present  story  had  be«n  written 
before  Shakspeare  attempted  it.  There  was  a  Latin 
play  on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  Legge, which  had  been  acted 
at  St.  John's  College, Oxford,  some  time  before  the  year 
1583.  .  And  a  childish  imitation  of  it,  by  one  Henry  La- 
cey,  exists  in  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  :  (MSS.  Harl. 
No.  6936  ;)  it  is  dated  1586.  In  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company  are  the  following  entries: — 'Aug.  15, 
1586,  A  Tragical  Report  of  King  Richard  the  Third  : 
a  ballad.'  June  19, 1594,  Thomas  Creede  made  the  fol- 
low'ing  entry  :  'An  enterlude,  intitled  the  Tragedie  of 
Richard  the  Third,  wherein  is  shown  the  Deathe  of 
Edward  the  Fourthe,  with  the  Smotheringe  of  the  Two 
Princes  in  the  Tower,  with  the  lamentable  Ende  of 
Shore's  Wife,  and  the  Contention  of  the  Two  Houses  of 
Lancaster  and  Yorke.'  A  single  copy  of  this  ancient 
Interlude,  which  Mr.  Boswell  thinks  was  written  by  the 
author  of  Locrine,  unfortunately  wanting  the  title-page, 
and  a  few  lines  at  the  beginning,  was  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  Rhodes,  of  Lyon's  Inn,  who  liberally  allowed 
Mr.  Boswell  to  print  it  in  the  last  Variorum  edition  of 
Shakspeare.*  It  appears  evidently  to  have  been  read 
and  used  by  Shakspeare.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
the  bookseller  was  probably  induced  to  publish  the  old 
play,  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  new  one  in 
performance,  and  before  it  had  yet  got  into  print. 

Shakspeare's  play  was  first  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall,  Oct.  20,  1597,  by  Andrew  Wise ;  and  was  then 
published  with  the  following  title  : — '  The  Tragedy  of 
king  Richard  the  Third :  Containing  his  treacherous 
Plots  against  his  Brother  Clareni;e ;  and  the  pitiful  Mur- 
therofhis  innocent  Nephewes;  his  tyrannical  Usurpa- 
tion: with  the  whole  course  of  his  detested  Life,  and 
most  deserved  Death.  As  it  hath  been  lately  acted  by 
the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlaine  his  ser- 
vants. Printed  by  Valentme  Sims,  for  William  Wise, 
1S97.'  It  was  again  reprinted,  in  4to,  in  1598,  160i,  1613 
or  1613,  1633,  and  twice  in  1639. 

This  play  was  probably  written  in  the  year  1593  or 
1594.  One  of  Shakspeare's  Richards,  and  most  pro- 
bably this,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Epigrams  of  John  Wee- 
ver,t  published  in  1599  j  but  which  must  have  been 
written  in  1595. 

AD  OULIELMUM  SHAKESPEARE. 
Hunle-tong'd  Shakespeare,  when  I  saw  thine  issue, 
I  swore  Apollo  got  them,  and  none  other : 
Their  rosie-tainted  features  clothed  in  tissue, 
Some  heaven-tKirn  goddesse  said  to  be  their  mother. 
Rose  cheeckt  Adonis  with  his  amber  tresses, 
Faire  fire-hot  Venus  charming  him  to  love  her, 
Chaste  Lucretia,  virgine-like  her  dresses. 
Proud  lust-stung  Tarquine,  seeking  still  to  prove  her, 
Romeo,  Richard,  more  whose  names  I  know  not. 
Their  sugred  tongues  and  power  attractive  beauty, 


♦  A  complete  copy  of  Creed's  edition  of  this  curious 
Interlude,  (which  upon  comparison  proved  to  be  a  dif- 
ferent impression  from  that  in  Mr.  Rhodes's  collection,) 
was  sold  by  auction  by  Mr.  Kvans  very  lately.  The  ti- 
tle was  as  follows : — '  The  true  Tragedie  of  Richard 
the  Third,  wherein  is  showne  the  death  of  Edward  the 
Fourth,  with  the  smothering  of  the  two  yoong  Princes 
In  the  Tower:  With  a  lamentable  end  of  Shore's  wife, 
an  example  for  all  wicked  women  ;  and  lastly,  the  con- 
Junction  of  the  two  noble  Houses  Lancaster  and  Yorke, 
as  it  was  playd  by  the  Queenes  Maiestieg  players.  Lon- 
don, printed  by  Thomas  Creede  ;  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
William  Barley  at  his  shop  in  Newgate  Market,  neare 
Christ  Church  door,  1594 ;  4to.'  It  is  a  circumstance 
•ulficicntly  remarkable  that  but  a  single  copy  of  each  of 
the  two  editions  of  this  piece  should  be  known  to^exist. 

f  This  very  curious  little  volume,  which  is  sunjiosed 
10  be  uniqua,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Comb,  of  Hon- 


Say  they  are  saints,  althogh  that  saints  they  shew  cot. 
For  thousand  vowes  to  them  subjective  dutie. 
They  bum  in  love  thy  children  Shakspeare  let  them. 
Go  wo  thy  muse  more  nympbish  brood  beget  them. 

ZJth  Epig.  iih  Wiike. 

The  character  of  Richard  had  been  in  part  develo]^ 
in  the  last  parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  where,  Schlegel  ob- 
serves, '  his  first  speeches  lead  us  already  to  form  the 
most  unfavourable  prognostications  respecting  him  :  he 
lowers  obliquely  like  a  thunder-cloud  on  the  horizon, 
which  gradually  approaches  nearer  and  nearer,  aixl  first 
pours  out  the  elements  of  devastation  with  i?hich  it  is 
charged  when  it  hangs  over  the  heads  of  mortals.'  '  The 
other  characters  of  the  drama  are  of  too  secondary  a  na- 
ture to  excite  a  powerful  sympathy ;  but  in  the  back 
ground  the  w^idowed  Queen  Margaret  appears  as  the 
fury  of  the  past,  who  calls  forth  the  curse  on  the  future : 
every  calamity  which  her  enemies  draw  down  on  each 
other,  is  a  cordial  to  her  revengeful  heart.  Other  fe- 
male voices  join,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  lamentations 
and  imprecations.  But  Richard  is  the  soul,  or  rather 
the  demon,  of  the  whole  tragedy,  and  fulfils  the  promise 
which  he  formerly  made  to 

' set  the  murderous  Machiavel  to  school.' 

'  Besides  the  uniform  aversion  with  which  he  inspires 
us,  he  occupies  us  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways,  by 
his  profound  skill  in  dissimulation, his  wit,  his  pruaence, 
his  presence  of  mind,  his  quick  activity,  and  his  valour. 
He  fights  at  last  against  Richmond  like  a  desperado, 
and  dies  the  honourable  death  of  the  hero  on  the  field  ol 
battle.' — But  Shakspeare  has  satisfied  our  moral  feel' 
ings  : — '  He  shows  us  Richard  in  his  last  moments  al- 
ready branded  with  the  stamp  of  reprobation.  We  see 
Richard  and  Richmond  on  the  night  before  battle  sleep, 
ing  in  their  tents  ;  the  spirits  of  those  murdered  by  tbe 
tyrant,  ascend  in  succession  and  pour  out  their  curses 
against  him,  and  their  blessings  on  his  adversary. 
These  apparitions  are,  properly,  merely  the  dreams  of 
the  two  generals  made  visible.  It  is  no  doubt  contrary 
to  sensible  probability,  that  their  tents  should  only  be 
separated  by jgo  small  a  space;  but  Shakspeare  could 
reckon  on  poetical  8{>eciators,  who  were  ready  to  lake 
the  breadth  of  the  stage  for  the  distance  between  the  two 
camps,  if,  by  such  a  favour,  they  were  to  be  recom- 
pensed by  beauties  of  so  sublime  a  nature  as  this  series 
of  spectres,  and  the  soliloquy  of  Richard  on  his  awak- 
ing.'} 

Steevens,  in  pan  of  a  note,  which  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  omit,  observed  that  the  favour  with  which  the 
tragedy  has  been  received  on  the  stage  in  modern  times 
'  must  in  some  measure  be  imputed  to  Cibber's  reforma- 
tion of  it,'  The  original  play  was  certainly  too  long  for 
representation,  and  there  were  parts  which  might,  with 
advantage,  have  been  omiued  in  re|)re3entalion,  as 
'dramatic  encumbrances;'  but  such  a  clumsy  piece  of 
patchwork  as  the  performance  of  Cibber,  was  surely 
any  thing  but  'judicious  ;'  and  it  is  only  surprising,  that 
the  taste  which  has  led  to  other  reformations  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  great  dramatic  poet's  works,  has  not 
given  to  the  stage  a  judicious  abriagment  of  this  iragetly 
in  his  own  words,  unencumbered  with  the  superfluous 
trans)X3sitions  and  gratuitous  additions  which  have  been 
so  long  inflicted  upon  us. 


ley.  The  title  is  as  follows  :— 'Epigraramea  in  the  old 
est  Cut  and  newest  Fashion.  A  twise  seven  Houres 
(in  so  many  Weekes)  Studie.  No  longer  (like  the 
Fashion)  not  unlike  to  continue.  The  first  seven,  John 
Weever.  Sit  voluisse  sit  valuisse.  At  London  :  print- 
ed bv  V.  S.  for  Thomas  Bushele  ;  and  are  to  be  sold  at 
his  shop,  at  the  great  north  doore  of  Paules.  1599.  13e.' 
There  is  a  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  by  Cecill, 
prefixed.  According  to  the  date  upon  this  print,  Wee- 
ver was  then  twenty -three  years  old  ;  but  he  tells  us,  in 
some  introductory  stanzas,  that  when  he  wrote  the  Epi- 
grams, which  compose  the  volume,  he  was  not  twenty 
years  old  ;  that  he  was  one 

'  That  twentv  twelvemonths  yet  did  never  know.* 
Consequently,  these  Epigrams  must  have  been  written 
in  1S95. 

}    Schlegel's  Lectures  oo  Dramatic  Literature,  voL  ii. 
p.  346, 
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KiKo  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterteards  )   g^^^  ^ 

King  Edward  V.  >  ^  j^ „,_ 

Richard,  Duke  of  York,  J 

George,  Duke  o/ Clarence,  )  Brother*  to  the 

Richard,  Duke  of  Gloster,  after-  >        Kjna 

wards  King  Richard  HI.  3  *' 

A  young  Sou  of  Clarence. 
Henry,   Earl   of    Richmond,    aftenvwda     King 

Henry  VU. 
Cardinal  Bouchier,  Archbishop  q/" Canterbury. 
Thomas  Rotheram,  Archbishop  of  York. 
John  Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Duke  of  Norfolk  :  Earl  of  Surry,  his  Son. 
Earl  Riters,  Brother  to  King  Edward's  Queen. 
Marquis  o/"  Dorset,  and  Lord  Grey,  her  Soru. 
Earl  of  Oxford.     Lord   Hastings.     Lord 

Stanley.     T.ord  Lovel. 
Sir  Thomas  Vauohan.     Sir  Richard  Rat- 


Sir  William  Catesby.  Sir  James  Tyrrel. 
Sir  James  Blount.  Sir  Walter  Herbert. 
Sir    Robert    Brakenbury,   Lieutenant  of  the 

Tower. 
Christopher  Urswick,  a  Priest.  Another  Priest. 
Lord  Mayor  q/"  London.     Sheriff  of  Wiltshire. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  King  Edward  IV. 
Margaret,  JVidow  of  King  Henry  VI. 
Duchess  of  York,  Mother  to  King  Edward  IV. 

Clarence,  and  Gloster. 
Lady  Anne,  JFtdoto  o/"  Edward,  Prince  q/"  Wales, 

Son  to  King  Henry  VI. ;  afterward*  married  to 

the  Duke  of  Gloster. 
A  young  Daughter  of  Clarence. 

Lords,  and  other  Attendants,  two  Gentlemen,  a 
Pursuivant,  Scrivener,  Citizens,  Murderers,  Mea* 
sengers,  Ghosts,  Soldiers,  ^c. 

SCENE— England. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I.    London.   A  Street.   Enter  Gloster. 

Gloster. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun'  of  York  ; 

And  ^I  the  clouds,  that  lour'd   upon  our  house. 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths  ; 

Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments  ;* 

Our  stern  alarums  chang'd  to  merry  meetings, 

Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures.' 

Ctrim-visag'd  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wrinkled  front ; 

And  now, — instead  of  mounting  barbed*  steeds, 

To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, — 

He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 

To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute.' 

But  I, — that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  tricks, 

Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass  ; 

I,  that  am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want  love's  majesty. 

To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph  ; 

I,  tliat  am  curlaii'd  of  this  fair  proportion. 

Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature,* 

Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 

Info  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up. 

And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable. 

That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them  ■— 

Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace, 

Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time  ; 

Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 

And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity  ; 

And  therefore, — since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover. 

To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days, — 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain, 

And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 

Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions^  dangerous, 

By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams, 

To  set  my  brother  Clarence,  and  the  king. 

In  deaAly  hate  the  one  against  the  other  : 

And,  if  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  just. 


1  The  cognizance  of  Edward  IV.  was  a  sun,  in  me- 
mory of  the  three  suiia  which  are  said  to  have  appeared 
at  the  battle  which  he  gamed  over  the  Lancastrians  at 
Mortimer's  Cross. 

2  '  Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry, 
With  l)rui3ed  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory.' 

Rape  of  Luereee. 

3  f)anees. 

4  i.  e.  steeds  caparisoned  or  clothed  in  the  trappings 
of  war.  The  word  is  properly  barded,  from  equus  bar- 
4atu*,  Latin  of  the  middl^  ages. 

5  '  Is  the  warlike  sound  of  drum  and  trump  turned  to 
the  soft  noise  of  lyre  and  lute  .'  The  neighing  of  barbed 
steeds,  whose  loudness  filled  the  air  with  terror,  and 
whose  breaths  dimmed  the  sun  with  smoke,  convened 
to  delicate  tunes  and  amorous  glances.' — £yZy'»  Alex- 
ander and  Campaspe,  1584.    There  is  a  passage  in  Che 

M 


As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous. 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  up ; 
About  a  prophecy,  which  says^that  G 
Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be.* 
Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul !    here  Clarenco 
comes. 
Enter  Clarence,  guarded,  and  Br.akenbury. 
Brother,  good  day  :  What  means  this  armed  guard. 
That  waits  upon  your  grace  ? 

Clccr.  His  majesty. 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Glo.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

C/^.  Because  my  name  is — George, 

Glo,  Alack,  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours  j 

He  should,  for  that,  commit  your  godfathers :  

O,  belike,  his  majesty  hath  some  intent. 

That  you  shall  be  new  christen'd  in  the  Tower, 

But  what's  the  matter,  Clarence  ?  mav  I  know  ? 

Clar.  Yea,  Richard,  wheal  know  ;  for,  I  protest, 
As  yet  I  do  not :   But,  as  I  can  learn. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies,  and  dreams  ; 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G, 
And  says — a  wizard  told  him,  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be  ; 
And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 
It  follows  in  his  thought,  that  I  am  he  : 
These,  as  I  learn,  and  such  like  toys'  as  these. 
Have  mov'd  his  highness  to  commit  me  now. 

Glo.  Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  rul'd  by  wo- 
men : — 
'Tis  not  the  king,  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower  ; 
My  Lady  Grey,  his  wife,  Clarence,  'tis  she, 
That  tempers'"  him  to  this  extremity. 
Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship, 
Antony  Woodeville,  her  brother  there, 
That  made  him  send  Lord  Hastings  to  the  Tower  ; 
From  whence  this  present  day  he  is  deliver'd  ? 
We  are  not  safe,  Clarence,  we  are  not  safe. 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  think,  there  is  no  man  secure, 


Legend  of  the  Death  of  King  Richard  III.  in  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,  evidently  imitated  from  Shakspeare. 

6  Feature  is  proportion,  or  beauty,  in  general.  By 
dissembling  is  not  meant  hypocritical  nature,  that  pre- 
tends one  thing  and  does  another ;  but  nature,  that  puts 
together  things  of  a  dissimilar  kind,  as  a  brave  soul  and 
a  deformed  body. 

7  Preparations  for  mischief. 

8  This  is  from  Holinshed.  Philip  de  Comines  says 
(hat  the  English  at  that  time  were  never  unfurnished 
with  some  prophecy  or  other,  by  which  they  accounted 
for  every  event 

9  i.  e.  fancies,  freaks  of  imagination 

10  i.  e.  frames  his  temper,  moulds  it  to  this  extre- 
mity. This  word  is  often  used  in  the  same  figuraliv* 
sense  by  Spenser  and  other  contemporaries  of  Shak' 
spears. 


to 


KING  RTCHARD  IH. 


Act  L 


But  the  queen's  kindred,  and  night^walking  heralds 
That  trudge  betwixt  the  king  and  Mistress  Shore. 
Heard  you  not,  what  an  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  delivery  7 

Glo.  Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity 
Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 
I'll  tell  you  what, — I  think,  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king. 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery  : 
The  jealous  o'er-wom  widow,  and  herself,' 
Since  that  our  brother  dubb'd  them  gentlewomen, 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  this  monarchy. 

Brak.  I  beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  me  ; 
His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge, 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference, 
Of  what  degree  soever  with  his  brother. 

Glo.  Even  so  ?  an  please  your  worship,  Braken- 
bury, 
You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say : 
We  speak  no  treason,  man  ; — ^We  say,  the  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous ;  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years  j''  fair,  and  not  jealous  : 
We  say,  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip, 

A  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue  ; 
And  that  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks : 
How  say  you,  sir  ?  can  you  deny  all  this  7 

Brak.  With  this,  my  lord,  myself  have  nought 
to  do. 

Gh.  Naught  to  do  with  mistress  Shore  ?    I  tell 
thee,  fellow, 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one, 
Were  best  to  do  it  secretly,  alone. 

Brak.  What  one,  my  lord  7 

Glo.  Her  husband,  knave  : — Would'st  thou  be- 
tray me  ? 

Briik,  I  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me ;  and, 
withal. 
Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke. 

Clar.  We  know  thy   charge,  Brakenbury,  and 
will  obey.' 

Glo.  We  are  the  queen's  abjects,*  and  must  obey. 
Brother,  farewell :  I  will  unto  the  king  ; 
And  whatsoever  you  will  emnloy  me  in, — 
W^re  it,  to  call  king  Edward's  widow — sister, — 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 
Mean  time,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood. 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Clar.  I  know  it  nleaseth  neither  of  us  well. 

Glo.  Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long  ; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you  :' 
Mean  time,  have  patience. 

Clar.  I  must  perforce  ;  farewell. 

[Exetint  Clarence,  Br.vkenburv,  and 
Guard. 

Glo.  Go,  tread  the  path  that  thou  shall  ne'er  re- 
turn, 
Simple,  plain  Clarence  ! — I  do  love  thee  so, 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven. 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  the  new-deliver'd  Hastings  ? 

Enter  Hastings. 
Host.  Good  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord ! 
Glo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlain ! 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  air. 
How  hath  your  lordship  brook'd  imprisonment  7 
Mast.  With   patience,  noble  lord,   as  prisoners 
must : 
But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks, 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment. 


1  The  Queen  and  Shore. 

3  Thia  odd  expression  was  preceded  by  others 
equally  singular,  expressing  what  we  now  call  '  an  ad- 
vanced age.' 

3  This  and  the  three  preceding  speeches  were  proba- 
bly all  designed  for  prose.  It  is  at  any  rate  impossible 
that  this  line  could  have  been  intended  for  metre. 

4  i.  e.  the  lowest  of  her  subjects.  This  substantive  is 
found  in  Paalm  xxxv.  la  : — '  Yea  th<f  very  objects  ca.me 
togeiher  against  me  unawares,  makiitg  mouths  at  me, 
and  ceased  not.' 

6  He  means,  ■  or  else  b«  imprisoned  in  your  stead ' 


Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  and  so  shall  Clarenc* 
too; 
For  they,  that  were  your  enemies,  are  his, 
And  have  prevail'd  as  much  on  him,  as  you. 

Host  More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  mew'd, 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Glo.  What  news  abroad? 

Hast.  No  news  so  bad  abroad  as  this  at  home  ;^ 
The  king  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy, 
And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily. 

Glo,  Now,  by  Saint  Paul,  this  news  is  bad  in- 
deed. 
O,  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long, 
And  over-much  consum'd  his  royal  person ; 
'Tis  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 
What,  is  he  in  his  bed  7 

Hast.  He  is. 

Glo.  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

[Exit  Hastinos. 
He  cannot  live,  I  hope  ;  and  must  not  die 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  posthorse  up  to  heaven. 
I'll  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well  steel'd  with  weighty  arguments  ; 
And,  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live  : 
Which  done,  God  take  King  Edward  to  his  mercvt 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in ! 
For  then  I'll  marry  Warwick's  youngest  daughter  :* 
What  though  I  kill'd  her  husband,  and  her  father  7 
The  readiest  way  to  make  tlie  wench  amends. 
Is — to  become  her  husband,  and  her  father : 
The  which  will  I ;  not  all  so  much  for  love, 
As  for  another  secret  close  intent, 
By  marrying  her,  which  I  must  reach  unto. 
But  yet  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market  : 
Clarence   still   breathes;  Edward   still  lives,  and 

reigns  ; 
When  they  are  gone,  then  must  I  coxiit  my  gains, 

[ExU. 

SCENE  II.  The  tame.  Another  Street.  Enter 
the  Corpse  of  King  Henrf  the  Sixth,  borne 
in  an  open  Coffin,  Gentlemen  bearing  Halberds,  to 
guard  it ;  and  Ladv  Anne  <m  mourner. 

Anne,     Set  down,  set  down    your   honourable 

load,-^ 
If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse,— 
Whilst  I  a  while  obsequiously*  lament 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster- 
Poor  keycold*  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Pale  ashes  of  tlie  house  of  Lancaster ! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood  ! 
Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost. 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughter'd  son, 
Stabb'd   by   the   self-same  hand  that  made  these 

wounds  I 
Lo,  in  these  windows,  that  let  forth  thy  life, 
I  pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor -eyes  : — 
O,  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  holes  ! 
Cursed  the  heart,  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it! 
Cursed  the  blood,  that  let  this  blood  from  hence ! 
More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch. 
That  tnakes  us  wretched  by  tlie  death  of  thee, 
Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads. 
Or  any  creeping  venom'd  thing  that  lives  .' 
If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it. 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light, 
Whose  ugly  and  unnatural  aspect 


To  lie  signified  anciently  to  reside,  or  remain  in  a  place, 
as  appears  by  many  instances  in  these  volumes. 

6  K  mew  was  a  place  in  which  falD>us  we^e  kept ,  ■ 
and  being  confined  therein,  while  moulting,  was  meta-  ■ 
phorically  used  for  any  close  place  or  places  of  confine*  ■ 
inent.  The  verb  to  mete  wad  formed  from  the  substan-  I 
live.  1 

7  Lady  Anne,  the  betrothed  widow  of  Edward  prince  1 
of  Wales.     See  King  Henry  VI.  Part  lU  ) 

8  Funereal.  I 

9  A  X-ry,  on  account  of  the  coldness  of  the  metal  of  ^ 
which  it  IS  composed,  was  often  employed  to  stop  anjr 
slight  bleeding.    The  epithet  is  common  to  many  oU  'i 
writers.  ^ 
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May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view  j 

And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness!' 

If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 

More  miserable  by  the  death  of  him, 

Than  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord,  and  thee  ! — 

Come,  now,  toward  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load, 

TaKen  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there  ; 

And,  still  as  you  are  weary  of  the  weight, 

Rest  you,  whilst  I  lament  King  Henry  s  corpse. 

[The  Bearers  take  up  the  Corpse,  and  advance. 
Enter  Gloster. 
GU).  Stay  you,  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set  it 

down. 
Anne.  What  black  magician  conjures  up   this 
fiend. 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  ? 

Glo.  Villains,  set  down  the  corse  ;  or,  by  Saint 
Paul, 
FU  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys.* 

I  Gent.  My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin 

pass. 
Gio.  Unmanner'd  dog !  stand  thou  when  I  com- 
mand : 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast, 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul,  I'll  strike  thee  to  my  foot, 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness. 

[  The  Bearers  set  down  the  Coffin. 
Anne.  What,  do  you  tremble  ?  are  you  all  afraid  ? 
Alas,  I  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal. 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil. — 
Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell ! 
Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body. 
His  soul  thou  canst  not  have  ;  therefore,  be  gone. 
Glo.  Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst. 
JLnne.  Foul  devil,  for  God's  sake,  ■  hence,  and 
trouble  us  not : 
For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Fill'd  it  with  cursing  cries,  and  deep  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds, 
Behold  this  pattern'  of  tny  butcheries  ; — 
O,  gentlemen,  see,  see  !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congeal'd-mouths,  and  bleed  afresh  !* — 
Blush,  blush,  tnou  lump  of  foul  deformity  ; 
Fur  'tis  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells  ; 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural. 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural. 
O  God,  which  thb  blood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death ! 
O  earth,  which  this  blood  drink'st,  revenge  his  death  I 
£ither,  heaven,  with  lightning  strike  the  murderer 

dead. 
Or,  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick  ; 
As  thou  dost  swallow  up  this  good  king's  blood. 
Which  his  hell-govern'd  arm  hath  butchered  ! 

Glo.  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity. 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses. 
Anne.  Villain,  thou  know'st  no  law  of  God  nor 
man  ; 
No  beast  so  fi^e,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 
Glo.  But  I  know  none,  and  therefore  am   no 

beast. 
Anne.  O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth  ! 
Glo.  More  wonderful, when  angels  are  so  angry. — 
Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman, 
Of  these  supposed  evils,  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumstance,  but  to  acquit  myself. 

Anne.  Vouchsafe,  diffus'd*  infection  of  a  man, 
For  these  known  evils,  but  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumstance,  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 

Glo.  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me 
have 
Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself. 
Anne.   Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou 
canst  make 
No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyself. 


Glo.  By  such  despair,  I  should  accuse  myself.      * 

Anne.  And,  by  despairing,  shalt  thou  stand  ex- 
cus'd ; 
For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself, 
That  didst  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 

Glo.  Say,  that  I  slew  them  not  ? 

Anne.  Why  then,  they  are  not  dead  : 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilish  slave,  by  thee. 

Glo.  I  did  not  kill  youi  husband. 

Anne.  Why,  then  he  is  alive. 

Glo.  Nay,  he  is  deadj  and  slain  by  Edward's 
hand. 

Anne.  In  thy  ibul  throat  thou  liest ;  Queen  Mar- 

faret  saw 
erous  falchion  smoking  in  his  blood  ; 
The  which  thou  once  didst  bend  against  her  breas^ 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point. 

Glo.  I  was  provoked  by  her  sland'rous  tongue, 
That  laid  their  guilt'  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders. 

Anne.  Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind, 
That  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries : 
Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king  ? 

Glo.  I  grant  ye. 

Anne.  Dost  grant  me,  hedgehog  ?  then,  God  grant 
me  too. 
Thou  may'st  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed  ! 
O,  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 

Glo.  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven  that  hath 

him. 
Anne.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never 

come. 
Glo.  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  send  him 
thither  ; 
For  he  was  litter  for  that  place,  than  earth. 
Anne.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell. 
GU).  Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hear  mo 

name  it. 
Anne.  Some  dungeon. 
Glo.  Your  bed-chamber. 

Anne.    Ill  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thou 

liest ! 
Glo.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I  lie  with  you. 
Anne.  I  hope  so. 

Glo.         I  know  so. — But,  gentle  Lady  Anne,— 
To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits. 
And  fall  somewhat  into  a  slower  method  ;— 
Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagenets,  Henry,  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ? 
Anne.  Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  most  accurs'd 

effect. 
Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect ; 
Your  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  mj'  sleep. 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world, 
So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

Anne.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide. 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 
Glo.  These  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beauty's 
wreck, 
You  should  not  blemish  it,  if  I  stood  by  ; 
As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun. 
So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 
Anne.  Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and  death 

thy  life  ! 
Glo.  Curse  not  thyself,  fair  creature  ;  thou  art 

both. 
Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  reveng'd  on  thee. 
Glo.  It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Anne.  It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  kill'd  my  husband. 

Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of"^  thy  husband, 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  husband. 

Anne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth. 


1  i.  e.  disposition  to  mischief. 

2  '  I'll  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me.' — Hamlet. 

3  Example. 

4  This  is  from  Hollnshed.  It  is  a  tradition  very  Gene- 
rally received,  that  the  murdered  body  bleeds  on  the 
touch  of  the  murderer.    This  was  so  much  believed  by 

^^ir  Kenelm  Digby,  that  h«  has  endeavoured  (o  explain 


the  reason.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
ancient  Swedes,  or  northern  nations,  from  whom  we  de- 
scended ;  for  they  practised  this  method  of  trial  in  dubi- 
ous cases. — See  Piifs  Jltlas  ;  Sweden,  p.  20. 

5  Diffus'd  anciently  signified  darh,  obscure,  strange, 
uncouth,  or  confused. 

6  i.  e.  the  crime  of  my  brothers.    He  has  just  charged 
'  the  murder  of  Lady  Anne'*  busbftiid  on  Edward. 


SntQ  RICHARD  ni. 


Act  I. 


Glo.  He  lives,  that  loves  you  better  than  he  could. 
■    Anne.  Name  him. 

Glo.  Plantagenet. 

Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 

Glo.  The  self-same  name,  but  one  of  better  nature. 

Anne,  Where  is  he  ? 

Glo.  Here  :    [She  spits  at  hinu] 

Why  dost  thou  spit  at  me  i 

Anne.  'Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  for  thy  sake  ! 

Glo,  Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place. 

Anne.  Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad. 
Out  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 

Glo.  Thine  eyes,  sweet  lady,  have  infected  mine. 

Anne.  'Would  they  were  basilisks,  to  strike  thee 
dead  !> 

Gh,  I  would  they  were,  that  I  mieht  die  at  once ; 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death.* 
Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt  tears, 
Sham'd  their  aspects  with  store  of  childish  drops : 
These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful'  tear, — 
No, — when  my  father  York  and  Edward  wept, 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made, 
When  black-fac'd  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at  hink: 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child, 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death  ; 
And  twenty  times  made  pause,  to  sob,  and  weep. 
That  all  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks. 
Like  trees  bedash'd  witli  rain  :— in  that  sad  time, 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear  ;* 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale. 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  weeping. 
I  never  sued  to  friend,  nor  enemy  ; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  soothing  word  ; 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  propos'd  my  fee. 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to 
speak.  [She  looks  scornfully  at  him. 

Teach  not  thy  lip  such  scorn  ;  for  it  was  made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt. 
If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lio  !  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword ; 
Which  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast, 
And  let  the  soul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  lay  it  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke, 
And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

[He  lays  his  breast  open  ;  she  offers  at  it  with 
his  noord. 
Nay,  do  not  pause  ;  for  I  did  kill  King  Henry  ;— 
•But  'twas  thy  beauty  that  provoked  me.^ 
Nay,  now  despatch ;    'twas   I  that  stabb'd  young 
Edward ; — 

[She  again  offers  at  his  breast. 
But  'twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on. 

[She  las  fait  the  sword. 
Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  take  up  me. 

Anne.  Arise,  dissembler :  though  I  wish  thy  death, 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glo.  Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I  will  do  it. 

Anne.  I  have  already. 

Glo.  That  was  in  thy  rage  : 

Speak  it  again,  and,  even  with  the  word. 
This  hand,  which,  for  thy  love,  did  kill  thy  love, 
Shall,  for  thy  love,  kill  a  far  truer  love  ; 
To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  accessary. 


1  See  notes  on  King  Henry  V.  Act  v.  So.  3.  j  and  King 
Henry  VI.  Part  II.  Act  iii.  So.  2. 

3  We  have  the  same  expression  in  Venus  and  Adonis 
applied  to  love  : — 

'  For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death 
That  laughs  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath.' 
Pope  adopts  it : —  • 

' a  living  death  I  bear, 

Says  Dapperwit,  and  sunk  beside  his  chair.* 
8  Pitiful. 

4  Here  is  an  apparent  reference  tQ  King  Henry  VI. 
Fan  III.  Act.  ii.  Sc.  1. 

o  Shakspeare  countenances  the  observation  that  no 
woman  can  ever  be  offended  with  the  mention  of  her 
beauty. 

6  Crosby  Place  Is  now  Crosby  Square,  in  Bishopsgate 
Street.  This  magnificent  house  was  built  in  1466,  liy 
Sir  John  Crosby,  grocer  and  woolman.  He  died  in  1475. 
The  ancient  ball  of  this  fabric  is  still  remaining,  though 
divided  by  an  ad<Iitinnal  floor,  and  encumbered  with  mo- 
dern galleries,,  having  been  converted  into  a  place  of 
Worship  for  Antinomians,  fcc.    The  upper  part  of  it  was 


Anne,  I  would,  I  knew  thy  heart. 

Glo.  'Tis  figur'd  in  my  tongue. 

Anne.  I  fear  me,  both  are  false. 

Glo.  Then  never  man  was  true. 

Anne.  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 

Glo,  Sav  then,  my  peace  is  made. 

Anne.  That  shall  you  know  hereafter. 

Glo.  But  shall  I  live  in  hope  ? 

Anne.  All  men,  I  hope,  live  so. 

Glo.  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne.  To  take,  is  not  to  give. 

[She  puts  on  the  ring. 

Glo.  Look,  how  this  ring  encompasseth  thy  finger, 
Even  so  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poer  heart ; 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine. 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  may 
But  beg  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand, 
Thou  dost  confirm  his  happiness  for  ever. 

Anne.  What  is  it? 

Glo.   That  it  may  pleaise  you  leave  these  lad 
designs 
To  him  that  hath  more  cause  to  be  a  mourner, 
And  presently  repair  to  Crosby-place  :• 
Where — after  I  have  solemnly  interr'd, 
At  Chertsey  monast'ry  this  noble  king. 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears,— 
I  will  with  all  expedient'  duty  see  you  : 
For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  you, 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

Anne.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  much  it  joys  mo 
too. 
To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent.— 
Tressel,  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 

Glo,  Bid  me  farewell. 

Aniu,  'TIS  more  than  you  deserre . 

But,  since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you. 
Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already.* 

[Exeunt  Lady  Akre,  Tkessxl,  ttnd 
Berkley. 

Glo,  Sirs,  take  up  the  corse. 

Gent.  Towards  Chertsey,  noble  lord? 

Glo,  No, to  White  Friars  ;  there  attend  my  coming 
[Exeunt  the  rest,  with  the  Corse. 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd  ? 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ?  f 

I'll  have  her, — but  I  will  not  keep  her  long.  j| 

What !  I,  that  kill'd  her  husband,  and  his  father,      f 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremest  hate  ; 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes. 
The  bleeding  witness  of  her  hatred  by  ;  ^ 

With  God,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars  against 

me. 
And  I  no  friends  to  back  my  suit  withal. 
But  the  plain  devil,  and  dissembling  looks, 
And  yet  to  win  her, — all  the  world  to  nothing  1 
Ha!  f 

Hath  she  forgot  already  that  brave  prince, 
Edward,  her  lord,  whom  I  some  three  months  since, 
Stabb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewksbury  7' 
A  sweeter  and  a  K>velier  gentlenjian, — 
Fram'd  in  the  prodigality  of  nature. 
Young,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal,— 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afibrd  : 


4 


lately  the  warehouse  of  an  eminent  packer.  Sir  J. 
Crosby's  tomb  is  in  the  neighbouring  church  of  St.  Ha* 
len  the  Great. 

7  i.  e.  expeditious. 

8  Cibber,  who  altered  King  Richard  III.  for  the  stage, 
was  80  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  improbability  ol    I 
this  scene,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to  make  TresacI 
say  : — 

*  When  future  chronicles  shall  speak  of  this, 
They  will  be  thought  romance,  not  history.' 
The  embassy  under  Lord  Macartney  to  China  witnessed 
the  representation  of  a  play  in  a  theatre  at  Tien-sing 
with  a  similar  incongruous  plot, 

9  This  fixes  the  exact  time  of  the  scene  to  August, 
1471.  King  Edward,  however,  is  introduced  in  the  se- 
cond act  dying.  That  king  di«<i  in  April,  1483  ;  conse- 
quently there  is  an  interval  between  this  and  the  next 
act  of  almost  twelve  years.  Clarence,  who  is  re- 
presented in  the  preceding  scene  as  committed  to  the 
Tower  before  the  burial  of  King  Henry  VI.  was  in  tUt 
not  confined  nor  put  to  deatii  ull  March,  1477-8,  seven 
years  aderwards. 
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And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me, 
'      That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 

And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  ? 

On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety  ? 
)      On  me,  that  halt,  and  am  misshapen  thus  ? 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier,' 

I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  while : 

Upon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I  cannot, 
!      Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man.' 
I      I'll  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass  ; 
1      And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors, 

To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body : 
!      Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 

I  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost. 
!      But,  first,  I'll  turn  yon  fellow  in'  his  grave  ; 
i      And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love.—   . 
'      Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass. 

That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.  The  same.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Qcjeen  Elizabeth,  Lord  Rivers,  and 
Lord  Grev. 

Riv.  Have  patience,  madam ;  there's  no  doubt 
his  majesty 
Will  soon  recover  his  accustom'd  health. 

Grey.  In  thatyou  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worse  : 
Tlierefore,  for  God's  sake,  entertain  good  comfort. 
And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words. 

Q.  Etiz.  If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of 
me  ? 

Grey.  No  other  harm,  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all 
harms. 

Chey.   The    heavens  have   bless'd   you   with   a 
goodly  son. 
To  be  your  comforter  when  he  is  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  he  is  young  ;  and  his  minority 
Is  put  unto  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me,  nor  none  of  you. 

Riv.  Is  it  concluded,  he  shall  be  protector  ? 

(J.  EUz.  It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet  :* 
But  so  it  must  be,  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Stanley.' 

Grey.  Here  come  the  lords  of  Buckingham  and 

Stanley. 
Buck,  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal  grace  ! 
Stan.  God  make  your  majesty  joyful  as  you  have 

been ! 
Q.  Eliz.   The  Countess  Richmond,^  good  my 
lord  of  Stanley, 
To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say — amen. 
Yet,  Stanley,  notwithstanding  she's  your  wife. 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,  assur'd, 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stan.  I  do  beseech  you,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers  ; 
Or,  if  fhe  be  accus'd  on  true  report, 
Bear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I  think,  proceeds 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  malice. 
Q.  Eliz.  Saw  you  the  king  to-day,  my  lord  of 

Stanley? 
Stan.  But  now,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  I, 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  majesty. 

Q.  Eliz  What  likelihood  of  his  amendment,  lords  ? 
Buck.    Madam,   good  hope ;    his   grace  speaks 

cheerfully. 
Q.  Eliz.  God  grant  him  health !     Did  you  confer 
with  him  ? 


1  A  small  coin,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  French  sous. 

2  Marvellous  is  here  used  adverbially.  Aproper  man, 
in  old  language,  was  a  well-proportioned  one. 

3  In  for  into. 

4  Determin'd  signifies  the  final  conclusion  of  the 
Will :  concluded,  what  cannot  be  altered  by  reason  of 
■ome  act,  consequent  on  the  final  judgmenL 

5  By  inadvertence,  in  the  old  copies  Derby  is  put  for 
Stanley.  The  person  meant  was  Thomas  Lord  Stanley, 
lord  steward  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth's  household. 
But  he  was  not  created  earl  of  Derby,  till  after  the  ac- 
cession of  King  Henry  VIJ,  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  acw 
of  this  play,  he  is  every  where  called  Lord  Stanley. 

6  Margaret,  dauj^hter  to  John  Baaufon,  flrst  duke  of 


Buck.  Ay,  madam :   he  desires  to  make  atone- 
ment 
Between  the  duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers, 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain  ; 
And  sent  to  warn'  them  to  his  royal  presence. 
^.  Eliz.  'Would  all  were  well  !— But  that  will 
never  be ; — 
I  fear,  our  happiness  is  at  the  height. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Dorset. 

GU),  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure 
it: — 
Who  are  they,  that  complain  unto  the  king. 
That  I,  forsooth,  am  stern^  and  love  them  not  ? 
By  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly. 
That  fill  his  ears  with  such  dissentious  rumours. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  speak  fair. 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  harm, 
But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abus'd 
By  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks  ? 

Grey.  To  whom  in  all  this  presence  speaks  your 
grace ' 

Glo.  To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty,  nor  grace. 
When  have  1  injured  thee  ?  when  done  thee  wrong  7 
Or  thee  ?^-or  thee  ?— or  any  of  your  faction  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  all !  His  royal  grace, — 
Whom  God  preserve  better  than  you  would  wish  ! — 
Cannot  be  quiet  scarce  a  breathing  while. 
But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd'  complaints. 

Q.  Eliz.    Brother   of  Gloster,  you   mistake   the 
matter : 
The  king,  of  his  own  royal  disposition, 
And  not  provok'd  by  any  suitor  else  ; 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred. 
That  in  your  outward  action  s^ows  itself. 
Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  myself 
Makes  him  to  send  :  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill  will,  and  so  remove  it. 

Glo.  I  cannot  tell ;' — The  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
That  wrens  may  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch : 
Since  every  Jack'"  became  a  gentleman. 
There's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaning, 
brother  Gloster ; 
You  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends' ; 
God  grant,  we  never  may  have  need  of  you ! 

Gh.  Meantime,  God  grants  that  we  have  need 
of  you : 
Our  brother  is  imprison'd  by  your  means, 
Myself  disgrac'd,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt ;  while  great  promotions 
Are  daily  given,  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 
noble. 

Q.  Eliz.  By  Him,  that  rais'd  me  to  this  careful 
height. 
From  tliat  contented  hap  which  I  enjoy'd, 
I  never  did  incense  his  majesty 
Against  the  duke  of  Clarence,  but  have  been 
An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  shameful  injury. 
Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspect.^. 

Glo.  You  may  deny  that  you  were  not  the  cause 
Of  my  Lord  Hastings'  late  imprisonment. 

Riv.  She  may,  my  lord ;  for 

Gbt.  She  may,  Lord  Rivers  ? — why,  who  knows 
not  so? 


Somerset.  After  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Ed- 
mund Tudor,  earl  of  Richmond,  "half-brother  to  King 
Henry  VI.  by  whom  she  had  only  one  son,  afterwards 
King  Henry  VII.,  she  married  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  uncle 
to  Hmnphry,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

7  i.  e.  summon. 

S  Lewd  here  signifies  idle,  ungracious;  and  not  rude, 
ignorant,  as  Steevens  asserts. 

9  i.  e.  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say  or  think  of  it. 
10  This  proverbial  expression  at  once  demonstrates 
theoriginof  the  term  Jii^A:,  so  often  used  by  Shakspeare. 
It  means  one  of  the  very  lowest  class  of  people,  amon{ 
whom  this  name  is  most  common  and  familiar. 
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She  may  do  more,  sir,-  than  denying  that : 
She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments  ; 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein, 
And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  desert. 
What  may  she  not?   She  may,— ay,  marry,  may 
she,— 

Riv.  What,  marry,  may  she  7 

Glo.  What,  marry,  may  she  ?  marry  with  a  king, 
A  bachelor,  a  handsome  stripling  too ; 
I  wis,'  your  erandam  had  a  worser  match. 

Q.  JSliz.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  I  have  too  long  borne 
Tour  blunt  upbraidings,  and  your  bitter  scotfs  : 
By  heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  majesty. 
Of  those  gross  taunts  I  often  have  endur'd. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant  maid. 
Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  condition- 
To  be  so  baited,  scom'd,  and  stormed  at : 
Small  joy  have  I  in  being  England's  queen. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  behind. 

Q.  Mar.  And  lessen'd  be  that  small,  God,  I  be- 
seech thee ! 
Thv  honour,  state,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me. 

Glo.  What  7  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the 
king? 
Tell  him,  and  spare  not :  look,  what  I  have  said 
I  will  avouch,  in  presence  of  the  king  : 
I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 
'Tis  time  to  speak,  my  pains*  are  quite  forgot. 

Q.  Mar.  Out,  devil !  I  remember  them  too  well : 
Thou  kiilMst  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewksbury. 

Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband 
king, 
I  was  a  packnorse  in  his  great  affairs  ; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends  ; 
To  royalize  his  blood,  I  spilt  mine  own. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  and  much  better  blood  than  his,  or 
thine. 

Glo.  In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  husband 
Grey, 
Were  factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster; — 
And,  Rivers,  so  were  you  : — Was  not  your  husband 
In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Albens  slain?' 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget. 
What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are  ; 
Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

Q.  Mar.  A  murderous  villain,  and  so  still  thou  art. 

Glo.  Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father  War- 
wick, 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself, — Which  Jesu  pardon ! 

Q.  Mar.  Which  God  revenge  ! 

Glo.  To  fight  on  Edward's  party,  for  the  crown  : 
And,  for  his  meed,*  poor  lord,  he  is  mew'd  up: 
I  would  to  GotI,  my  neart  were  flint  like  Edward's, 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine  ; 
I  am  loo  childish-(<)olish  for  this  world. 

Q.  Mar.  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave 
this  world, 
Thou  cacodsemon !  there  thy  kingdom  is. 

Riv.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  in  those  busy  days, 
Which  here  you  urge,  to  prove  us  enemies, 
We  fullow'd  then  our  lord,  our  lawful  king  ; 
So  should  we  you,  if  you  should  be  our  king. 


1  i.  e.  I  IfiinJc. 

2  Labours. 

3  See  note  on  Kin?  Henry  VI.  Part  m.  Act  Ui.  8c  9. 
Marsaret's  battle  is  Margaret's  army. 

4  Rewanl. 

6  To  pUl  id  to  pillage.  It  Is  often  used  with  to  poll  or 
scrip.  *  Kildare  did  use  to  pill  and  poll  his  friendes, 
tenants,  and  re(eyne«.' — Holinahed, 

6  Oentle  is  here  used  ironically. 

7  '  What  dost  thou  in  my  sight.'  This  phrase  has 
been  already  explained  in  the  notes  to  Love's  Lalmur's 
Lost,  Acllv.  Sc.  3.  In  As  You  Like  It,  Act  I.  Sc.  I, 
Shakaplare  again  plays  upon  the  word  tnaJlee,  as  in  ihra 
instance : — 

•  Now.  sir,  what  moAr  you  here  ? 
Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  mai-e  any  thing.' 
^  Marnret  fled  into  France  after  the  banle  of  Hex- 
ham, in  U&t,  and  £dward  issued  a  proclamation  pro- 


Glo.  If  I  should  be  ? — ^I  had  rather  be  a  peiflaf  • 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart,  the  thought  thereof! 

Q.  £'iz.  As  little  joy>  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 
You  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  country's  king  j 
As  little  joy  you  may  suppose  in  me, 
1  hat  I  enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

Q.  Mar.  A  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof; 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 
I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient.—         [AJvaiiung. 
Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates,  that  fall  out 
In  sharing  that  which  you  have  pill'd'  from  me  : 
Which  of  you  trembles  not,  that  looks  on  me  7 
If  not,  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  subjects  ; 
Yet  that,  by  you  depos'd,  you  quake  like  rebels  7— 
Ah,  gentle*  villain,  do  not  turn  away  ! 

Gui.  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  mak'at'   thou  in 
my  sight  ? 

Q.  Mar.  But  repetition  of  what  thou  hast  marr'd; 
Tliat  will  I  make,  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Glo.  Wert  thou  not  banished  on  pain  of  death?* 

Q.  Mar.  I  was  ;  but  I  do  find  more  pain  in  ban- 
ishment. 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 
A  husband,  and  a  son,  thou  ow'st  to  me,— 
And  thou  a  kingdom  ; — all  of  you,  allegiance  : 
This  sorrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  yours  ; 
And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine. 

Glo.  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee, — 
When  thou  didst  crown    his   warlike  browa  with 

paper, 
.\nd  with  thy  scorns  drew'st  rivers  from  his  eyes  ; 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  eav'st  the  duke  a  clout. 
Steep'd  in  the  faultless  olood  of  pretty  Rutland  ;— 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounc'd  against  thee,  are  all  fall'n  upon  thee  ; 
And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd*  thy  bloody  deed. 

Q.  Eliz.  So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent. 

Halt.  O,  'twas  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that  babe. 
And  the  most  merciless  that  e'er  was  heard  oC 

Hiv.  Tyrants  themselves  wept  when  it  was  re* 
ported. 

Dor*.  No  man  but  prophesied  revenge  for  it. 

Buck.  Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to  see 
it.'' 

Q.  Mar.  What !  were  yon  snarling  all,  before  I 
came. 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat. 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  ! 
Did  York  s  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with  heaven, 
That  Henry's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death, 
Their  kin^jom's  loss,  my  wolul  banishment, 
Could  all  out"  answer  for  that  peevish  brat? 
Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds,  and  enter  heaven  .— • 
Why,   then    give    way,   dull   clouds,  to  my  quick 

curses  ! — 
Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king,' • 
As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king  ! 
Edward,  thy  son,  that  now  is  prince  of  Wales, 
For  Edward,  my  son.  that  was  iirincc  of  Wales 
Die  in  his  youth,  by  like  untimely  violence ! 
Thyself  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen,  * 

Outlive  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  self! 
Long  may  st  thou  live,  to  wail  thy  children's  loss  ;    ' 
.\nd  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now, 
Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  stall'd  in  mine  *         ^ 
Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death  ; 


hibilin;  any  of  his  subjrrls  from  aiding  her  return,  of 
harlKiurins  her,  should  she  altem^rt  to  revisit  Eii?Iand. 
She  remained  abroad  till  April,  UTI,  when  she  landed 
at  We;»-noulh.  After  the  battle  of  Tewksbury,  in  May, 
1471,  she  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  where  she  con- 
tinued a  prisoner  till  U73,  when  she  was  ransomed  by 
her  father  Regnier,  and  removed  to  France,  where  she 
died  in  143X  So  that  her  introduction  in  the  present 
scene  is  a  mere  pocucal  firtum. 

9  To  plague  in  ancient  languaffe  is  to  punish.   Hi 
the  srrifKnral  temi  of  ihe  plagues  of  Ecypc 

10  See  King  Henry  VI.  Part  HI.  Act  I,  "Sc.  3  :  — 
'  What,  wecpinEr'-ripc,  my  Lord  Nurthumbertand. 

11  B»f  is  here  UKed  mi  it^  exceptive  sense:  ooiik)  all 
ihi."  only,  or  nothing  but  (i.  e.  be  out  or  except)  this  aii« 
swer  for  the  death  of  that  brat. 

I  a  Alluding  to  his  luxurious  Ufk. 
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And,  after  many  lengthcn'd  hours  of  grief, 
Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  queen  !— 
Rivers, — and  Dorset, — you  were  standers  by, — 
And  so  wast  thcu.  Lord  Hastings, — when  my  son 
Was  stabb'd  with  bloody  daggers  :  God,  I  pray  him. 
That  none  of  you  may  live  your  natural  age, 
But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off! 

Glo.  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful  wither'd 

hag. 
Q.  Mar.  And  leave  out  thee  ?  stay,  dog,  for  thou 
shall  hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store, 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O,  let  them  keep  it,  till  thy  sins  be  ripe, 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  soul ! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'st, 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends '. 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unless  It  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils  ! 
Thou  elvish-mark'd,  abortive,  rooting  hog!' 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  hell ! 
Thou  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb  ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins! 
Thou  rag  of  honour!  thou  detested 
Glo.  Margaret. 
Q.  Mar.  Richard ! 

Glo.  Ha? 

Q.  Mar.  I  call  thee  not. 

Glo.  I  cry  thee  mercy  then  ;  for  I  did  think. 
That  thou  hadst  call'd  me  all  these  bitter  names. 

Q.  Mar.  Why,  so  I  did  :  but  look'd  for  no  reply. 
O,  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curse. 

Glo.  'Tis  done  by  me  ;  and  ends  in — Margaret. 
Q.  Eliz.  Thus    have   you    breath'd   your   curse 

against  yourself. 
Q.  Mar.  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish  of  my 
fortune  ! 
Why  strew'st  ihou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider,' 
Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about  ? 
Fool,  fo<jl !  thou  whet'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 
The  day  will  come,  that  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 
To  help  thee    curse   this  pois'nous    bunch-back'd 
toad. 
Hast.  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic  curse; 
Lest,  to  thy  harm,  thou  move  our  patience. 

Q.  Mar.  Foul  shame   upon  you !  you  have    all 

mov'd  mine. 
Riv.  Were  you  well  serv'd,  you  would  be  taught 

your  duty. 
Q.  Mar.  To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me 
duty. 
Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects  : 
O,  serve  me  well,  and  teach  yourselves  that  duty. 
Dors.  Dispute  not  with  her,  she  is  lunatic. 
Q.  Mar.  Peace,  master  marquis,  you  are  mala- 
pert: 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current ;' 


1  '  Thou  elvish-OTarA-'rf,  abortive,  rootin?  hog-.'  It 
■was  an  old  prejudice  which  is  not  yet  quite  extinct,  that 
those  who  are  dePective  or  deformed,  are  marked  by  na- 
ture as  prone  to  mischief.  She  calls  him  hog,  in  allu- 
sion to  his  cognizance,  which  was  a  boar.  '  The  ex- 
pression (says  Warburton)  is  fine  ;  remembering  her 
youngest  son,  she  alludes  to  the  ravage  which  hogs 
make  with  the  finest  flowers  in  gardens ;  and  inti- 
mating that  Elizabeth  was  to  expect  no  other  treatment 
for  her  sons.'  The  rhyme  for  which  CoUingborne  was 
executed,  as  given  by  Heywood  in  his  Metrical  History 
of  King  Edward  IV.  will  illustrate  this  : — 

'  The  cat,  the  rat,  and  Lnvell  our  dog, 
Doe  rule  all  England  under  a  hog. 
The  crooke  backt  boore  the  way  hath  found 
To  root  our  roses  from  our  ground, 
Both  flower  and  bud  will  he  confound. 
Till  king  of  beasts  the  swine  be  crown'd  : 
And  then  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  rat 
Shall  in  his  trough  feed  and  be  fat.' 
The  persons  aimed  at  in  this  rhyme,  were  the  king, 
Catesby,  RatcM,  and  Lovell. 


O,  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge, 

What  'twere  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable  • 

They  that  stand  high,  have  many  blasts  to  shake 

them  : 
And,  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Glo.  Good  counsel,  marry ; — learn  it,  learn  il, 
marquis. 

Dora.  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 

Glo.  Ay,  and  much  more :  But  I  was  born  so  high, 
Our  aiery''  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

Q.  Mar.    And   turns    the  sun   to   shade  ! — alas ! 
alas  1 — 
Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death  ; 
Whose  bright  outshining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 
Your  aiery  buildeth  in  our  aiery's  nest  :— 
O  God,  that  seest  it,  do  not  suffer  it ; 
As  it  was  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so ! 

Buck.  Peace,  peace,  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. 

Q.  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me  ; 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt. 
And  shamefully  by  you  my  hopes  are  butcher'd. 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame, — 
And  in  my  shame  still  live  my  .sorrow's  rage  ! 

Buck.  Have  done,  have  done. 

Q.  Mar.  O  princely  Buckingham,  I  kiss  thy  band. 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee  : 
Now  fair  befall  thee,  and  thy  noble  house  ! 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood, 
Nor  thou  within  the  compass  of  my  curse. 

Buck.  Nor  no  one  here  ;  for  curses  never  pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Q.  Mar.  I'll  not  believe  but  they  ascend  the  sky, 
And  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace. 

0  Buckingham,  beware  of  yonder  dog  ; 

Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites  ;  and,  when  he  bites. 

His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death  : 

Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him  ; 

Sin,  death,  and  hell  have  set  their  marks  on  him  ; 

And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Glo.  What  doth  she  say,  my  lord  of  Buckingham? 

Buck.  Nothing  that  I  respect,  my  gracious  lord. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my  gentle 
counsel  ? 
And  soothe  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  ? 
O,  but  remember  this  another  day, 
When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow  ; 
And  say,  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess.— 
Live  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  hate, 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's  ?'    [Exit. 

Haxt.  My   hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear   her 
curses. 

Riv.  And  so  doth  mine  ;  I  muse,  why  she's  at 
liberty. 

Glo.  I  cannot  blame  her,  by  God's  holy  mother ; 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof,  that  I  have  done  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

Glo.  Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong. 

1  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good. 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid  : 


•2  Alluding  to  Gloster's  form  and  venom.  A  bottled 
spider  is  a  large,  bloated,  glossi/  spider :  supposed  to 
contain  venom  proportionate  to  its  size. 

3  He  was  created  marquis  of  Dorset  in  1476.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  1477-8. 

4  .Aiery  for  brood.  This  word  properly  signified  a 
brood  of  eagles,  or  hawks ;  though  in  later  times  often 
u.sed  for  the  nest  of  those  birds  of  prey.  Its  etymology 
is  from  eyren,  eggs  ;  and  we  accordingly  sometimes  find 
it  spelled  eyry.  The  commentators  explained  it  nest  in 
this  passage,  according  to  which  explanation  the  mean- 
ing a  few  lines  lower  would  be,  '  your  nest  buildeth  in 
our  nesfs  nest." 

5  It  is  evident,  from  the  conduct  of  Shakspeare,  that 
the  house  of  Tudor  retained  all  their  Lancastrian  pre. 
judices,  even  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He 
seems  to  deduce  the  woes  of  the  hou.se  of  York  from  the 
curses  which  Queen  Margaret  had  ranted  against  them , 
and  he  could  not  give  thai  weight  to  her  curses,  without 
supposing  a  right  in  her  to  utter  them.— IFa/po/e. 
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He  is  frank'd*  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains ; — 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  thereof! 

Riv.  A  virtuous  and  a  christianlike  conclusion, 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scath*  to  us. 

Glo,  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advis'd  ; — 
For  had  I  curs'd  now,  I  haul  curs'd  myself.   [Amde. 
^Ti/er  Catesbv. 

Cates.  Madam,  his  maiesty  both  call  for  you, — 
And  for  your  grace, — and  you,  ray  noble  lords. 

Q.  Eliz.  Catesby,  I  come : — Lords,  will  you  go 
with  me  ? 

Riv.  Madam,  we  will  attend  your  grace. 

[ExeuiU  all  but  Gloster. 

Glo.  I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  to  brawl. 
The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach, 
1  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence, — whom  I,  indeed,  have  laid  in  darkness, 
I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls  ; 
Namely,  to  Stanley,  Hastings,  Buckingham  ; 
And  tell  then* — 'tis  the  queen  and  her  allies, 
That  stir  the  king  against  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now  they  believe  it ;  and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  revene'd  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey  : 
But  then  I  sigh,  and  with  a  piece  of  scripture, 
Tell  them — that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil : 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends,  stol'n  forth  of  holy  writ ; 
And  seem  a  saint,  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 
Enter  TW  Murderers. 

But  soft,  here  come  ray  executioners. 
How  now,  my  hardy,  stout  resolved  mates  ? 
Are  you  now  going  to  despatch  this  thing  7 

1  Murd.  We  are,  my  lord  ;  and  come  to  have  the 
warrant, 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Glo.  Well  thought  upon,  I  have  it  here  about  me  : 
[Grit>es  the  fVarrant. 
When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby-place. 
But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution, 
VViihal  obdurate,  do  not  hear  him  plead  ; 
For  Clarence  is  well  spoken,  and,  perhaps, 
May  mnve  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him. 
1  Murd.  Tut,  tut,  ray  lord,  we  will  not  stand  to 
prate. 
Talkers  are  no  great  doers  ;  be  assor'd, 
Wr  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongties. 
Gfo.  Your  eyes  drop  mill-stones,  when  fools'  eyes 
drop  tears  :* 
I  like  you,  lads  : — about  your  business  straight ; 
Go,  CO,  di'spatch. 

1  Murd,  We  will,  my  noble  lord. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  IV.     London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 
Enter  Clarence  and  BKAXEirBURV. 

Brnk.  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  7 

CUtr.  O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  uely  sight.i, 
That,  as  I  am  a  christian  faithful  man, 
I  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night. 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days ; 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord  ?  I  pray 
you,  tell  me. 

Clar.   Methought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the 
Tower, 


I  A  frank  is  a  pen  or  coop  In  which  hogs  and  other 
animals  were  confined  while  ratting.  To  be  franked  up 
was  to  be  closely  confined.  To  f ranch,  or  frank,  was 
to  stuff,  to  cram,  to  fatten. 

•i  Harm,  mischief. 

3  This  appears  to  have  been  a  proverbial  saying.    It 
^occurs  again  In  the  tragedy  of  Cassar  and  Pompey, 

.607:— 
'  Men's  eyes  must  millstones  drop,  when  fools  shed 
tears.' 

4  Clarence  was  desirous  to  assist  his  sister  Margaret 
arainst  the  French  king,  who  Invaded  her  jointure  lands 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Charles  duke  of  Bnr- 
cundy,  who  was  killed  at  Nancy,  in  January,  U76-7. 
Isabel,  the  wife  of  Clarence,  being  then  dead  (poisoneil 
by  the  duke  of  Oloucester,  as  it  haa  been  conjectured,) 
k*  wished  lo  have  married  Mary,  the  daughter  and  heir 


And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy  ;* 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster : 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches  ;  thence  we  look'd  toward  En^ 

land. 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster 
That  had  befall'n  us.     As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought,  that  Gloster  stumbled  ;  and,  in  falling, 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard. 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

0  lord  !  methought,  what  pain  it  was  to  drown 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears  :* 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes! 
Methought,  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks  ; 
.\  thousand  men,  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon  ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl, 
Inestunable  stones,  unvalued'  jewels, 

All  scatter'd  in  the  bottom  of  tne  sea. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls :  and  in  those  holes 

Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 

(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 

That  woo'd  the  sliray  bottom  of  the  deep. 

And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leistu-e  in  the  time  of  death 
To  gaie  upon  these  secret*  of  the  deep  ? 

Clar.  Methought,  I  had  ^  and  oflen  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost :  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,'  and  wand'ring  air  ; 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk," 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  Uie  sea. 

Brak,  Awak'd  you  not  with  this  sore  agony  7 

Clar.  O,  no,  my  dream  was  lengthen'd  after  life  ; 
O,  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 

1  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood, 

W  ilh  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  (here  did  greet  my  stranger  soul. 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Who  cry'd  Alo\id,~-lVhat  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  qffordfoJte  Clarence  ? 
And  so  he  vanish'd  :    Then  came  wand'ring  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood,'  and  he  shrit^k  d  out  aloud, — 
Clarence  is  come, — -fnliie,  fleeting. '  ''perjured  Clarenetj 
That  ttaUPd  me  m  the  field  by  TewkAwy;— 
Seize  on  him,fvrie$,  takt  him  to  your  torment*  1 
With  that,  mt- thought,  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environ'd  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that,  with  the  very  nobe, 
I  trembling  wak'd,  and.  for  a  season  aher, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell ; 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 

Brak.  No,  marvel,  lord,  though  it  affrighted  you  I 
I  am  afraid,  methinks,  to  hear  you  tell  iL  ^ 

Clar.  O,  Brakenbury,  I  have  done  these  thing»-' 
That  now  give  p\-idence  against  mv  soul, —  ^ 

For  Edward's  sake  ;    and,  see,  how    he  requitesA 
me !  4| 

O  God  !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee,     ^ 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds, 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 
0,spare  my  guiltless  wife,'  ■  and  my  poor  children  i-^ 


( 


of  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  but  the  match  was  oppoeed 
by  Edward,  who  hoped  to  have  obtained  her  for  his  bro- 
ther-in-law. Lord  Rivers,  and  this  circumstance  has 
been  sufirested  as  the  principal  caupe  of  the  breach  be- 
tween Edward  and  Clarence.  Mary  of  Burgundy  how- 
ever chose  a  husband  for  herself,  having  married,  in 
14T7,  Maximilian,  son  of  the  Emperor  Fretleric. 

5  See  a  note  on  Milton's  Lycidas,  v.  lit.    Milton's 
Minor  Poems,  by  T.  Warton.  ed.  1791. 

6  Untaluea  for  invaluable,  not  to  be  valued,  inesti- 
mable. 

7  fast  is  teaste,  detolate.    Vastnm  per  inane. 

8  Bulk,  i.  e.  breast.  See  note  on  Hamlet,  Art  ii.  Sc.  1. 

9  Lee  hut  transplanted  this  image  into  his  Mithridaiea, 
Act  iv.  8c.  1. 

10  Fleeting  or Jfitting,  in  old  language,  was  used  for 
uncertain,  incon*tant,Jl<tctuat'yig. 

11  The  wife  of  Clarence  died  befon  he  was  aj^ra 
hended  and  confined  in  the  Tower. 
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I  pray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  stay  by  me  ; 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  1  fain  would  sleep. 

Brak.  I  will,  my  lord  ;  God  give  your  grace  good 
rest ! — 

[Clarence  reposes  himself  on  a  Chair. 
Sorrow  breaks  seasons,  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide  night. 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories,' 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And,  for  unfelt  imaginations. 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares  :* 
So  that,  between  their  titles,  and  low  name, 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 
Enter  the  Two  Murderers. 
1  Murd.  Ho  !  who's  here  ? 
Brak.    What  would'st   thou  fellow?  and   how 
cam'st  thou  hither  ? 

1  Murd.  I  would  speak  with  Clarence,  and  I 
came  hither  on  my  legs. 

Brak.  What,  so  brief? 

2  Murd.  O,  sir,  'tis  better  to  be  brief  than  te- 

dious :^ 
Let  him  see  our  commission  ;  talk  no  more. 

[j1  Paper  ix  delivered  to  Bhakenbury,  who 
reads  it. 
Brak.  I  am,  in  this,  commanded  to  deliver 
The  noble  duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands  i~^ 
I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby, 
Because  I  will  be  guiltless  of  the  meaning. 
Here  are  the  keys  ;— 'there  sits  the  duke  asleep : 
ni  to  the  king  ;  and  signify  to  him, 
That  thus  I  have  resign'd  to  you  my  charge. 

1  Murd.  You  may,  sir ;  'tis  a  point  of  wisdom : 
Fare  you  well.  [Exit  Brakenbctrv. 

2  Murd.  What,  «hall  we  stab  him  as  he  sleeps  ? 

1  Murd,  No ;  he'll  say,  'twas  done  cowardly, 
when  he  wakes. 

2  Murd.  When  he  wakes  !  why,  fool,  he  shall 
never  wake  until  the  great  judgment  day. 

1  Murd.  Why,  then  he'll  say,  we  stabb'd  him 
sleeping. 

2  Murd.  The  urgingof  that  word,  judgment,  hath 
bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me. 

1  Murd.  What?  art  thou  afraid? 

2  Murd.  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant  for  it ; 
but  to  be  damn'd  for  kilUng  him,  from  the  which  no 
warrant  can  defend  me. 

1  Murd.  I  thought,  thou  had'st  been  resolute. 

2  Murd.  So  I  am,  to  let  him  live. 

1  Murd.  I'll  back  to  the  duke  of  Gloster,  and 
tell  him  so. 

2  Murd.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  stay  a  little :  I  hope, 
this  holy  humour  of  mine  will  change  ;  it  was  wont 
to  hold  me  but  while  one  would  tell  twenty. 

1  Murd.  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now  ? 

2  Murd.  'Faith,  some  certain  dregs  of  conscience 
are  yet  within  me. 

1  Murd.  Remember  our  reward,  when  the  deed's 
done. 

2  Murd.  Come,  he  dies ;  I  had  forgot  the  reward. 

1  Murd.  Where's  thy  conscience  now  ? 

2  Murd.  In  the  duke  of  Gloster's  purse. 

1  Murd.  So,  when  he  opens  his  purse  to  give  us 
our  reward,  thy  conscience  flies  out. 

2  Murd.  'Tis  no  matter  ;  let  it  go  ;  there's  few, 
or  none,  will  entertain  it. 

I  Murd.  What,  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 


1  This  line  may  be  thus  understood,  '  The  sriories  of 
princes  are  nothing  more  than  empty  titles :'  but  it  would 
impress  the  purpose  of  the  speaker,  and  correspond  bet- 
ter with  the  following  lines,  if  it  were  read  :— 

'Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  troubles.^ 

Johnson. 

2  They  often  suffer  real  miseries  for  imaginary  and 
unreal  gratifications. 

3  One  villain  says.  Conscience  is  at  his  elbow,  per- 
suading him  not  to  kill  the  duke.  The  other  says,  take 
the  devil  into  thy  Tnind,  who  will  be  a  match  for  thy 
conscience,  and  believe  it  not.  Perhaps  conscience  is 
here  personified,  as  in  Launcelot's  dialogue  in  the  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  ;  but  however  that  may  be,Shftk8pearc 
would  have  used  him  for  it  without  scruple. 

4  i.  c.  a  bold  courageous  felloio 

N 


2  Murd.  I'll  not  meddle  with  it,  it  is  ft  dangerolis 
thing,  it  makes  a  man  a  coward ;  a  man  cannot 
steal,  but  it  accuseth  him ;  a  man  cannot  swear,  but 
it  checks  him  ;  a  man  cannot  lie  with  his  neighbour's 
wife,  but  it  detects  him  :  'Tis  a  blushing  shame* 
faced  spirit,  that  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom ;  it  (ills 
one  full  of  obstacles  ;  it  made  me  once  restore  a 
purse  of  eold,  that  by  chance  I  found  :  it  beggars 
any  man  that  keeps  it :  it  is  turned  out  of  all  towns 
and  cities  for  a  dangerous  thing ,  and  every  man 
that  means  to  live  well,  endeavours  to  trust  to  him* 
self,  and  live  without  it. 

1  Murd.  'Zounds,  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow, 
persuading  me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

2  Murd.  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe 
him  not :  he  would  insinuate  with  thee,  but  to  make) 
thee  sighi-" 

1  Murd.  I  am  strong-fram'd,  he  cannot  prevai) 
with  me. 

2  Murd.  Spoke  like  a  tall*  fellow,  that  respects 
his  reputation.     Come,  shall  we  fall  to  work? 

1  Murd.  Take  him  over  the  costard*  with  the 
hilts  of  thy  sword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the  malm-* 
sey  butt,  in  the  next  room. 

2  Murd.  O  excellent  device  !  and  make  a  sop  of 
him. 

1  Murd.  Soft !  he  waked<  ■{ 

2  Murd.  Strike.  ^ 
1  Murd.  No,  we'll  reason^  with  him. 

Clar.  Where  art  thou,  keeper  ?  give  me  a  cup  of 

wine. 
1  Murd.  You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my  lord, 

anon. 
Clar.  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou  ? 
1  Murd.  A  man,  as  you  are. 
Clar.  But  not,  as  I  am,  royai. 
1  Murd.  Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 
Clar.  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  ltd 

humble. 
1  Murd.  My  voice  is  now  the  king's,  my  looks, 

mine  own. 
Clar.  How   darkly,  and   how  deadly  dost  thoa 
speak ! 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me  :  Why  look  you  pale  ? 
Who  sent  you  hither?  Wherefore  do  you  come? 

Both  Murd.  To,  to,  to, ■-  t 

Clar.  To  murder  me  ? 
Both  Muri.  Ay,  ay. 

Clar.  You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  so, 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you  ? 

1  Murd.  Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the  kingi 
Clar,  1  shall  be  recohcil'd  to  him  eigain. 

2  Murd.  Never,  my  lord  ;   therefore  prepare  to 

die. 
Clar.  Are  you  call'd  forth  from  out  a  world  of 

men. 
To  slay  the  innocent  ?  What  is  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me? 
What  lawful  quest'  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  jud^e  ?  or  who  pronouhc'd 
The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence'  death'? 
Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law,  i 

To  threaten  me  witli  death  is  most  unlawful. 
I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption, 
By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins^ 


5  Head. 

6  i.  e.  talk  with  him 

7  Qwest  was  the  term  for  a_;Mry.  'A  yaest  of  twelve 
men,  Duodecim  viratus.' — Buret.  In  Hamlet  we  have 
'  crowner's  quest  law.' 

Shakspeare  has  followed  the  current  tale  of  his  own 
time.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Clarence  was  tried  and 
found  guilty  by  his  peers,  and  a  bill  of  attainder  was  af> 
terwards  passed  against  him.  According  to  Sir  Tho. 
mas  More,  his  death  was  commanded  by  Edward ;  but 
he  does  not  assert  that  the  duke  of  Gloster  was  the  in- 
strnment.  Polydore  Virgil  says,  though  he  talked  with 
several  persons  who  lived  at  the  time,  he  never  could 
get  any  certain  account  of  the  motives  that  induced  Ed* 
ward  to  put  his  brother  to  death. 

8  This  line  was  altered,  ajtd  the  subsequent  line 
omittacl,  by  the  editors  of  the  folio,  to  avoid  the  penalty 
of  the  statute. 


KliVG  RICHAUU  lU. 


Act  n. 


That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  hands  on  me ; 
The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable. 

1  Murd.  What  we  will  do,  we  do  upon  command. 

2  Murd.  And  he,  that  hath  commanded,  is  our 

king. 
Clear.  Erroneous  vassal !  the  great  King  of  kings 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded. 
That  thou  shall  do  no  murder ;  Wilt  thou  tlien 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man's  ? 
Take  heed  ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand. 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 

?  Murd.  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  he  hurl 

on  thee. 
For  fklse  forswearing,  and  for  murder  too  : 
Thou  didst  receive  the  sacrament,  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

1  Murd.  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of  God, 
Didst  britak  that  vow  ;  and,  with  thy  treacherous 

blade, 
Unrip'dsl  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son. 

2  Murd.  Whom  thou  wast  sworn  to  cherish  and 

defend. 

1  Murd.  How  canst  fhou  urge  God's  dreadful 
law  to  us. 
When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear'  degree  ? 

Clar.  Alas  !  for  whose  sake  did  I  that  iU  deed? 
For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake : 
He  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this  ; 
For  in  that  sin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 
If  God  will  be  avenged  for  tne  deed, 
O,  know  you,  that  he  doth  it  publicly  : 
Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm  ; 
He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course, 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him. 

I  Murd.  Who  made  thee  then  a  bloody  minister. 
When  gallant  springing,  brave  Plantagenet,* 
That  prmcely  novice,'  was  struck  dead  by  thee  ? 

Clar.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my  rage. 

1  Murd.  Thy  brother's  love,  our  duty,  and  thy 

fault. 
Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee  ? 

Clar.  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me  ; 
I  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well. 
If  you  are  hired  for  meed,*  go  back  aigain, 
And  I  will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gloster ; 
Who  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life, 
Than  Edward  will  for  lidinss  of  my  death. 

2  Murd.  You  are  deceiv'd,  your  brother  Glosler 

hates  you.' 

Clar.  O,  no ;  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear : 
Go  you  to  him  from  me. 

Both  Murd.  Aye,  so  we  will. 

Clar.  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father  York 
Bless'd  his  three  sons  with  his  victorious  arm. 
And  chare'd  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other, 
He  little  thought  of  this  divided  friendship  : 
Bid  Gloster  think  on  this,  aud  he  will  weep. 

1  Murd.  Ay,  millstones ;    as  he  lessoned  us  to 
weep, 

Clar.  O,  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 

1  Murd.  Right,  as  snow  in  harvest. — Come,  you 
deceive  yourself; 
'Tis  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here. 

Clar,  It  cannot  be  ;  for  he  bewept  my  fortune. 
And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs, 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

1  Murd.  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  you 
From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2  Murd.  Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  must  die, 

my  lord. 


1  8ee  note  on  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  8c.  1. 

3  Blooming  Plantagenet,  a  prince  in  the  sprirtg  of 
life. 

S  Youth,  one  yet  new  to  the  world. 

4  Reward. 

5  Walpole  rightly  supgestwl,  from  the  Chronicle  of 
Croylancfjthat  the  true  cause  of  Gloster's  hatred  to  Cla- 
rence was,  that  Clarence  was  unwilling  to  share  with 
his  brother  that  moiety  of  the  estate  of  the  great  earl  of 
Warwick,  to  which  Glosler  became  entitled  on  his  mar- 
Tiage  with  the  younger  sister  of  the  duchess  of  Clarence, 
Lady  Anne  Neville,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Edward 
prinee  of  Wales.    This  is  fully  confirmed  by  a  letter 


Clar.  Hast  thou  that  ho.y  feeling  in  thy  aoBl, 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  Giod, 
And  art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  soul  so  blind. 
That  thou  wilt  war  with  God,  by  murdering  me  ?— 
Ah,  sirs,  consider,  he,  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for  the  deed. 

2  Murd.  What  shall  we  do  ? 

Clar.  Relent,  and  save  your  souls. 

1  Murd.  Relent !  'tis  cowardly,  and  womanish. 
Clar.  Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish. 

Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  son. 

Being  pent  from  hberty,  as  I  am  now. 

If  two  such  murderers  as  yourselves  came  to  you. 

Would  not  entreat  for  hfe  / — 

My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks  ; 

O,  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer. 

Come  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  (or  me. 

As  you  would  beg,  were  you  in  my  distress. 

A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  7 

2  Murd.  Look  behind  you,  my  lord. 

1  Murd.  Take  that,  and  that;  if  all  this  will  not 

do,  [S'ta^  him. 

ril  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt  within. 

[EtU,  with  the  body. 

2  Murd.    A  bloody  deed,  and    desperately  d»- 

spatch'd ! 
How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  aone ! 

Re-enter ^tt  Murderer. 

1  Murd.   How  now?    what  mean'st  thou,  that 

thou  help'st  me  not  ? 
By  heaven,  the  duke  shall  know  how  slack  you  have 
been. 

2  Murd.   I  would  he  knew,  that  I  had  saT'd  hit 

brother ! 
Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  say ; 
For  I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain.  [Exit. 

1  Murd.  So  do  not  I ;  go,  coward,  as  thou  art,-^ 
Well,  I'll  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hole. 
Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burial : 
And  when  I  have  my  meed,  I  will  away  ; 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  must  not  stay.     [Exil. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  London.  A  Room  in  the  Palace.  Enter 
Kiiro  Edward  {led  in  sick),  Queeit  Eliza« 
BETH,  Dorset,  Rivehs,  Hastirss,  Buckino- 
HAM,  Grev,  and  others. 

K.  Edw.  Why,  so  : — now  have  I  done  a  good 
day's  work  ; — 
You  peers,  continue  this  united  league : 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence  ; 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven. 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 
Rivers,  and  Hastings,  take  each  other's  hand  ; 
Dissemble  not  your  hatred*,  swear  your  love. 

Riv.  By  heaven,  my  soul  is  purg'd  from  grudg- 
ing hate  ; 
And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

HaH.  So  thrive  I,  as  I  truly  swear  the  like  ! 

King  Edw.  Take  heed,  you  dally  not  before  your 
king  ; 
Lest  he,  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings. 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  ofyou  to  be  the  other's  end. 

Hast.  So  prosper  I,  as  I  swear  perfect  love  ! 

Riv.  And  I,  as  I  love  Hastings  with  my  heart ! 

from  Sir  John  Paston  to  his  brother,  dated  Feb  U, 
1471-9: — '  Yesterday  the  king,  the  queen,  my  lords  of 
Clarence  and  Gloucester  went  to  Shene  to  pardon ;  men 
say,  not  all  in  charity.  The  king  entresteih  my  lord  of 
Clarence  for  mv  lord  of  Gloucester  ;  and,  as  it  is  said, 
he  aiiswereth,  that  he  may  well  have  my  lady  his  sic- 
ter-in-law,  Init  Ihey  shall  part  tu)  livcirhoo'd.  as  he 
saith  ;  so,  what  will  fall,  can  I  not  t*j.''—Paeto>i'»  Let' 
ters,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 

6  i.  e.  do  not  merely  dote  and  coneral  your  ill-will  to 
each  other,  but  eradicate  it  ahofrethcr  from  jrovr  baMM 
and  swear  to  tove  each  oUwr.  ■  _'J2j 
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K.Edvo.  Madam,  yourself  are  not  exempt  in  this, — 
Nor  your  son  Dorset, — Buckingham,  nor  you  ;— 
You  have  been  factious  one  against  the  other. 
Wife,  love  Lord  Hastings,  let  him  kiss  your  hand ; 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

Q.  Eliz.    There,  Hastings ; — I  will  never  more 
remember 
Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  I,  and  mine  ! 

K.  Edw.   Dorset,  embrace  him, — Hastings,  love 
lord  marquist 

Dor.  This  interchange  of  love,  I  here  protest, 
Upon  my  part  shall  be  inviolablei 

Hast.  And  so  swear  I.  [Embraces  Dorset. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  princely  Buckingham,  seal  thou 
this  league 
With  thy  erabracements  to  my  wife's  allies, 
And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 

Buck.  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  his  hate 
Upon  your  grace  [To  the  Queen],  but  with  all  du- 
teous love 
Doth  cherish  you,  and  yours,  God  punish  me 
With  hate  in  those  where  I  expect  most  love  ! 
When  I  have  most  need  to  employ  a  friend, 
And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  friend. 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile. 
Be  he  unto  me  !  this  do  I  beg  of  heaven. 
When  I  am  cold  in  love,  to  you,  or  yours. 

[Embracing  Rivers,  ^. 

K.  Edw.  A  pleasing  cordial,  princely  Buckingham, 
Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart. 
There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Gloster  here. 
To  make  the  blessed  period  of  this  peace. 

Buck.  And,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  noble 
duke. 

''         ■-'  Enter  GLOSTURi 

Gto.   Good-morrow   to  my  sovereign  king,  and 
queen ; 
Aad,  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day  ! 

E^.  Edw.  Happy,  indeed,  as  we  have  spent  the 
day : — 
Brother,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity  ; 
Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate. 
Between  these  swelling  wrong-incensed  peers. 

Glo.  A  blessed  labour,  my  most  sovereign  liege. — 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here, 
By  false  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise, 
Hold  me  a  foe  ; 

If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  ra^e. 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  aiiy  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace  : 
'Tis  death  to  me,  to  be  at  enmity  • 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  goodmen's  love. — 
First,  madam,  1  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service  5— 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodg'd  between  us  :  — 
Of  you.  Lord  Rivers,  and  Lord  Grey,  of  you, — 
That  all  without  desert  have  frown'd  on  me  ; — 
Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen:  indeed,  of  all. 
I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive. 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds, 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night ; 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility.' 

1  Mihon  has  this  observation : — '  The  poets,  and  some 
£nglish,  have  been  in  this  point  so  mindful  of  decorum, 
as  to  put  never  more  pious  words  in  the  mouth  of  any 
person  than  of  a  tyrant.  I  shall  not  instance  an  abstruse 
author,  wherein  the  king  might  be  less  conversant,  but 
one  whom  we  well  know  was  the  closet  companion  of 
these  his  solitudes,  William  Shakspeare ;  who  intro- 
duced the  person  of  Richard  the  Third,  speaking  In  as 
high  a  strain  of  piety  and  mortification  as  ia  uttered  in 
■any  passage  in  this  book,  and  sometimes  to  the  same 
sense  and  purpose  with  some  words  in  this  place.  I  in- 
tended (saith  he),  not  only  to  oblige  my  friends,  but  my 
enemies.    The  like  saith  Richard  : — 

•  I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive. 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds, 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night ; 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility.' 
Otharstuff  of  this  sort  may  be  read  throughout  the  tra- 
fedy,  wherein  the  poet  ussd  not  moeh  licence  in  depart' 


Q.  Eliz.  A  holy-day  shall  this  be  kept  hereafter  :— 
I  would  to  God  all  strifes  were  well  compounded.— 
My  sovereign  lord,  I  do  beseech  your  highness 
To  take  our  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 

Glo.  Why,  madam,  have  I  offer'd  love  for  this, 
To  be  so  flouted  in  this  royal  presence  ? 
Who  knows  not,  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead  ? 

[Thet/  all  start. 
You  do  him  injury  to  scorn  his  corse. 

K.  Edw.  Wno  knows  not  he  is  dead  !  who  knows 
he  is  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  All-seeing  heaven,  what  a  world  is  this  ! 

Buck.  Look  I  so  pale.  Lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest  ? 

JDor.  Ay,my  good  lord;  and  no  man  in  the  presenccj 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

E.  Edui.  Is  Clarence  dead  ?   the  order  was  re- 
vers'd. 

Glo,  But  he,  poor  manj  by  your  first  order  died, 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear  ; 
Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand,' 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried  :— 
God  grant,  that  some,  less  noble,  and  less  loyal) 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  and  not  in  blood,' 
Deserve  not  worse  than  wretched  Clarence  didj 
And  yet  go  current  from  suspicion; 

Enter  Stanlet. 

Stan.  A  boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  service  done ! 

jE".  Edw.    I  pr'ythee,  peace ;    my  soul  is  full  of 
sorrow. 

Stan.  I  will  not  rise,  unless  your  highness  hear  me. 

K.  Edw.  Then  say  at  once,  what  is  it  thou  re- 
quest'st  ? 

Stan.  The  forfeit,*  soVereigil,  of  iily  servant's  life ; 
Who  slew  to^ay  a  riotous  gentlerriari. 
Lately  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

K.  Edw.  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's 
death,' 
And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave  ? 
My  brother  kill'd  no  man,  his  fault  was  thought. 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 
Who  sued  to  me  for  him  '!  who,  in  tily  wrath, 
KneeI'd  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advis'd  ?* 
Who  spoke  of  brotherhood  ?  who  spoke  of  lov«  i 
Who  told  me,  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  mo  ? 
Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewksbury, 
When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescued  me, 
And  said.  Dear  brother,  live,  and  be  a  king  T 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field^ 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments  ;  and  did  giv6  himself^ 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  hutnb-cold  night? 
All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck'd,  and  not  a:  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 
But  when  your  carters,  or  your  waiting-vasssilS; 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughterj  and  defac'd 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon  j 
And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you :— ^ 
But  for  my  brother,  not  a  man  would  speak, — 
Nor  I  (ungracious)  speak  unto  myself 
For  him,  poor  soul. — The  proudest  of  you  all 
Have  been  beholden  to  him  in  his  life  ; 


ing  from  the  truth  of  history,  which  delivers  him  a  deep' 
dissembler,  hot  of  his  affections  only,  but  his  religion.' 

2  This  is  an  allusion  to  a  proverbial  expression  whinK 
Draytrm  has  versified  in  his  Baron's  Wars  :^ 

'  111  news  hath  wings,  and  with  the  wind  doth  go. 
Comfort's  a  cripple,  and  comes  ever  slow.' 

Canto  II.  Ed.  16W; 

3  We  have  the  same  play  on  words  in  Macbeth  r-^ 

' the  near  in  blood, 

The  nearer  bloody.' 

4  He  means  the  remission  of  the  forfeit 

5  '  This  lamentation  is  very  tender  and  pathetic.  Th4 
recollection  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  dead  is  very 
natural,  and  no  less  naturally  does  the  king  endea^vour 
to  communicate  the  crime  to  others.' — Johnson.  The 
hint  for  this  pathetic  speech  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  ThomaM 
More'B  History  of  Edward  V.  inserted  in  the  Chronicles. 

6  i.  e.  be  circumspect,  deliberate,  or  •oiisider  what  J 
was  ahottt 
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Yet  none  of  you  would  once  plead  for  his  IHe. — 
O  God  !  I  fear,  thy  justice  will  take  hold 
On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  this. — 
Come,  Hastings,  help  me  to  my  closet.'     O, 
Poor  Clarence ! 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  Hastiwos,  Riters, 
Dorset,  and  Gref. 
Glo.  This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness  ! — Mark'd  you 
not, 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  aueen 
Look'd  pale,  when  they  did  hear  of  Clarence'  death  ? 

0  !  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  king  : 

God  will  revenge  it.     Come,  lords  ;  will  yon  go, 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company  ?  • 

Buck.  We  wait  upon  your  grace.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     The  same.     Enter  the  Duchess  of 
YoRK,^  with  a  Son  and  Daughter  qfCLAREKCE. 

Son.  Good  grandam,  tell  us,  is  our  father  dead  ? 

Dtich.  No,  boy. 

Dough.  Why  do  you  weep  so  oft  ?  and  beat  your 
breast ; 
And  cry— O  Clarence,  my  unhappv  son  ! 

Son.  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake  your  head, 
And  call  us^-orphans,  wretches,  cast-aways, 
If  that  our  noble  father  be  alive  ? 

Duch.  My  pretty  cousins,' you  mistake  me  both  ; 

1  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king. 

As  loath  to  lose  him,  not  your  father's  death : 
It  were  lost  sorrow,  to  wail  one  that's  lost. 

Son.   Then  grandam,  you  conclude  that  he  is 
dead. 
The  king  my  uncle  is  to  blame  for  this  : 
God  will  revenge  it ;  whom  I  will  importune 
With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that,  effect. 

Dough,  Ana  so  will  I. 

Dueh.  Peace,  children,  peace  !  the  king  doth  love 
you  well : 
Incapable*  and  shallow  innocents. 
You  cannot  guess  who  caus'd  your  father's  death. 

Son.  Grandam,  we  can  :  for  my  good  uncle  Gloster 
Told  me,  the  king,  provok'd  to't  by  the  queen, 
Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprison  him  : 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept, 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kiss'd  my  cheek  ; 
Bade  me  rely  on  him,  as  on  my  father. 
And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  his  child. 

Duch.  Ah,  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle 
shapes, 
And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice  ! 
He  is  my  son,  ay,  and  therein  my  shame. 
Yet  from  my  dugs*  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 

Son.  Thmk  you,  my  uncle  did  dissemble,*  gran- 
dam? 

Dueh.  Ay,  boy. 

Son.  I  cannot  think  it.   Hark!  what  noise  is  this  ? 

Enter  Qvtkh  Elizabeth,  distractedhf  ;  Rivers, 
and  DonaiiT,  following  her. 

Q.  Elix.  Ah !  who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail  and 
weep? 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself? 
ril  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul, 
And  to  myself  become  an  enemy. 

Duch.  What  means  this  scene  of  rude  impatience  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violence  : — 
Edward,  my  lord,  thy  son,  our  king,  is  dead. 
Why  grow  the  branches,  when  the  root  is  gone  ? 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves,  that  want  their  sap  ? — 
If  you  will  live,  lament ;  if  die,  be  brief; 
That  our  swift-winged  souls  may  catch  the  king's  ; 


1  Hastings  was  lord  chamberlain  to  King  Edward  IV. 

a  Cecily,  daughter  of  Ralph  Neville,  first  ear)  of 
Westmoreland,  and  widow  of  Richard  nuke  of  York, 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  1460.  She 
survived  her  husband  thirty-five  yesurs,  living  till  the 
year  1498. 

8  The  duchess  is  here  addressing  her  gTand^chlldren  ; 
bm  cousin  seems  to  have  been  used  instead  of  our  kins- 
man and  kinswoman,  and  to  have  supplied -the  place  of 
both. 

4   Vnaiiarfptible. 

6  This  word  gave  no  offence  to  our  ancestors  ;  one  in- 


Or,  like  obedient  subjects,  fellow  him 
To  his  new  kingdom  of  perpetual  rest. 

Duch.  Ah,  so  much  interest  have  I  in  thy  sorrow, 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  husband ! 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  husband's  death, 
And  liv'd  by  looking  on  his  images :' 
But  now  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance 
Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death  ; 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  false  glass. 
That  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  nim. 
Thou  art  a  widow  ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother, 
And  haist  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  thee  ; 
But  death  hath  snatch'd  my  husband  from  my  arms. 
And  pluck'd  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence,  and  Edward.     O,  what  cause  have  I 
(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  grief,) 
To  overdo  thy  plaints,  and  drown  thy  cries ! 

Son.  Ah,  aunt!  you  wept  not  for  our  father's 
death ; 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears  ? 

Dough.  Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd, 
Your  widow-dolour  likewise  be  unwept ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation, 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  laments  : 
All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 
That  I,  being  govem'd  by  the  wat'ry  moon. 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world  ! 
Ah,  for  my  husoand,  for  my  dear  Lord  Edward  ! 

Chil.  Ah,  for  our  father,  for  oar  dear  Lord  Cla- 
rence ! 

DwA.  Alas,  for  both,  both  mine,  Edward  and 
Clarence  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  What  sUy  had  I,  but  Edward  ?   and 
he's  gone. 

Chil.  What  stay  had  we,  but  Clarence  ?  andhe'a 
gone. 

Dueh.  "What  stays  had  I,  W  tl)«y?  and  they 
are  gone. 

Q.  Elix.  Was  never  widow,  had  so  dear  a  km. 

ChiL  Were  never  orphans,  had  so  dear  alooB. 

Dueh.  Was  never  mother,  had  so  dear  aloM. 
Alas !  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs  ; 
Their  woes  are  parcell'd,"  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she : 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I : 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they  : — 
Alas,  you  three,  on  me,  threefold  dislress'd. 
Pour  all  your  tears,  I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse. 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations. 

Dor.  Comfort,  dear  mother ;  God  is  much  dis- 
pleas'd. 
That  you  take  with  unthankfiilness  his  doing; 
In  common  worldly  things,  'tis  call'd — ungrateful. 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt. 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent ; 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven. 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Riv.  Madam,  bethink  you,  like  a  careful  mother. 
Of  the  young  prince  your  son :  send  straight  for  him. 
Let  him  be  crown'd  .  in  him  your  comfort  lives : 
Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave, 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne. 

Enter  Gloster,  Bucxinoram,  Stanley,  Has« 
TiWGs,  Ratclife,  and  others. 
Glo.  Sister,  have  comfort :  all  of  us  have  caus« 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star  ; 
But  none  can  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them.— 
Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  crv  you  mercy, 
I  did  not  see  your  grace : — Bumbly  on  my  kn«e 
I  crave  your  blessing. 


stance  will  show  that  it  was  used  even  in  the  most  re* 

fined  poetry : — 

'  And  on  thy  dugs  the  queen  of  love  doth  tell 
Her  godhead's  power  in  scro^lee  of  my  desire.' 
Ctnetable^s  SonneU,  14M,  Dec  vi.  Son.  4 

6  In  the  language  of  our  elder  wrkara,  to  dissemble 
dignified  to  feign  or  simulate,  aawell  as  tocktakorcon- 
ri^al  fuolini^s  or  dispoiiiiions.  Milton  uses  ditsemhler  in 
this  sense  in  the  extract  in  a  note  on  a  former  page. 

7  The  children  l>y  whom  he  was  represented 
9  Divided. 
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Duck.  God  Mess  thee ;  and  put  me^mess  in  thy 

breast, 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty  ! 

Glo.  Amen  ;  and  make  mu  die  a  ^ood  old  man  ! — 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  a  mother's  blessing ;  [Aside. 
I  marvel,  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out. 

Buck.  Yon  cloudy  princes,  and  heart-sorrowing 
peers. 
That  bear  this  mutual  heavy  load  of  moan. 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love  : 
Though  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king, 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son. 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-swoln  hearts, 
But  lately  splinted,  knit,  and  join'd  together. 
Must  gently  be  preserv'd,  cherish'd,  and  kept: 
Me  seemeth  good,  that,  with  some  little  train. 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  felch'd' 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crown'd  our  king. 

Riv.  Why  with  some   little   train,  my  lord  of 
Buckingham '! 

Suck.  Marry,  my  lord,  lest,  by  a  multitude, 
The  new-heal'd  wound  of  malice  should  break  out ; 
Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 
By  how  much  the  estate  Ls  green,  and  yet  ungo- 

vern'd : 
Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein, 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself. 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent, 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Glo.  I  hope,  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  us ; 
And  the  compact  is  firm,  and  true,  in  me. 

Riv.  And  so  in  me ;  and  so,  I  think,  in  all  :* 
Yet,  since  it  is  but  green,  it  should  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach. 
Which,  haply,  by  much  company  might  be  urg'd  : 
Therefore  I  say,  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince. 

Ifast.  And  so  say  I. 

Gh.  Then  be  it  so  ;   and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shall  post  to  Ludlow. 
Madam,  and  you  my  mother, — will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures'  in  this  weignty  business  ? 
[Exeunt  all  but  Buckingham  and  Gloster. 

Suck.  My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince, 
For  God's  sake,  let  not  us  two  stay  at  home  ; 
For,  by  the  way,  I'll  sort  occasion. 
As  index*  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of. 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince. 

Glo.  My  other  self,  my  counsel's  consistory, 
My  oracle,  my  prophet ! — My  dear  cousin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Towards  Ludlow  then,  for  we'll  not  stay  behind. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  in.     7%e   same.     A   Street.    Enter  two 
Citizens,  meeting. 

1  Cit.  Good  morrow,  neighbour  :  Whither  away 

so  fast  ? 

2  Cit.  I  promise  you,  I  scarcely  know  myself: 
Hear  you  tne  news  abroad  ? 

1  Cit.  Yes  ;    the  king's  dead. 

2  Cit,   111   news,  by'r  lady ;    seldom  comes  the 

better  : ' 
I  fear,  I  fear,  'twill  prove  a  giddy  world. 

Enter  another  Citizen. 

3  Cit.  Neighbours,  God  speed. 

1  Cit.  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir. 


1  Edward,  the  young  prince,  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
and  at  his  demise,  kept  his  household  at  Ludlow,  as 
prince  of  Wales ;  under  the  governance  of  Anthony 
Woodville,  earl  of  Rivers,  his  uncle  by  the  mother's  side. 
The  intention  of  his  being  sent  thither  was  to  see  justice 
done  in  the  Marches  ;  and,  by  the  authority  of  his  pre- 
sence, tn  restrain  the  Welchmen,  who  were  wild,  disso- 
lute, and  ill-disposed,  from  their  accustomed  murders 
and  outrages. — Vide  Holinshed. 

2  This  speech  seems  rather  to  belong  to  Hastings, 
who  was  of  the  duke  of  Gloster's  party.  The  next 
speech  might  be  given  to  Stanley. 

3  i.  e.  your  judgments,  your  opinions. 

4  That  \3  preparatory,  by  way  of  prelude. 

5  An  ancient  pnverbial  saying,  noticed  in  The  Eng- 
lish Courtier  and  Coimtry  Gentlemen,  4to.  blk  1. 1586, 


3  Cit.  Doth  the  news  hold  of  good  King  Ed- 
ward's death  ? 

2  Cit,  Ay,  sir,  it  is  too  true  ;  God  help  the  while ! 

3  Cit.  Then,  masters,  look  to   see  a  troublous 

world. 

1  Ck.  No,  no ;  by  God's  good  grace,  his  son 

shall  reign. 
3  Cit.  Woe  to  that  land,  that's  govem'd  by  a 
child  !6 

2  Cit.  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government  j 
That,  in  his  nonage,'  council  under  him. 

And,  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himself. 

No  doubt,  shall  then,  and  till  then,  govern  well. 

1  Cit.  So  stood  the  state,  when  Henry  the  Sixth 
Was  crown'd  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 

3  Cit.  Stood  the  state  so?  no,  no,  good  friends, 

God  wot ; 
For  then  this  land  was  famously  enrich'd 
With  politic  grave  "counsel ;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 

1  Cit.  Why,  so  hath  this,  both  by  his  father  and 

mother. 
3  Cit.  Better  it  were  they  all  came  by  his  father  j 
Or,  by  his  father,  there  were  none  at  all : 
For  emulation  now,  who  shall  be  nearest,         '^ 
Will  touch  us  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not.       ^ 
O,  fuH  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gloster  : 
And  the  queen's  sons,  and  brothers,  naught  and 

proud : 
And  were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule, 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before. 

1  Cit.  Come,  come,  we  fear  the  worst:    all  will 

be  well. 
3  Cit.  When  clotids  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on 

their  cloaks  ; 
When  great  leaves  fell,  then  winter  is  at  hand ; 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night  I 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth  : 
All  may  be  well ;  but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 
"Tis  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect. 

2  Cit.  Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear: 
You  cannot  reason"  almost  with  a  man 

That  looks  not  heavily,  and  full  of  dread.      _         -i^ 

3  Cit.  Before  the  days  of  change,  still  is  it  s<M 
By  a  divine  instinct,  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  danger  ;  as,  by  proof,  we  see 

The  water  swell  before  a  boist'rous  storm.' 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.     Whither  away  ? 

2  Cit.  Marry,  we  were  sent  for  to  the  justices. 

3  Cit.  And  so  was  I ;  I'll  bear  you  company. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  IV.     The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  young  Ditke 
of  York,  Qqeen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Duch- 
ess of  York. 

Arch.  Last  night,  I  heard,  they  lay  at  Stony- 
Stratford  ; 
And  at  Northampton  they  do  rest  to-night : '" 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 

Duch.  I  long  with  all  my  heart  to  see  the  prince ; 
I  hope,  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  I  hear,  no  ;  they  say,  my  son  of  York 
Hath  almost  overta'en  him  in  his  growth. 


sign.  B :  *  —  as  the  proverbe  sayth  seldome  come  the 
better.  Val.  That  proverb  indeed  is  auncient,  and  for  the 
most  part  true.' 

6  '  Woe  to  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is  a  child.' 

Ecclesiasl.  c.  x. 
Shakspeare  found  it  cited  in  the  duke  of  Buckingham's 
speech  to  the  citizens  in  More's  Richard  III. 

7  We  may  hope  well  of  his  government  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ;  we  may  hope  this  of  his  council  while  he 
is  in  ills  nonage,  and  of  himself  in  his  riper  years. 

8  See  note  6,  p.  97. 

9  '  Before  such  great  things,  men's  hearts  of  a  secret 
instinct  of  nature  misgive  tiiem  ;  as  the  sea  without  wind 
swelleth  of-himself  some  time  before  a  tempest.' — From 
Morels  Richard  III.  copied  by  Holinshed,  III.  721. 

10  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.   The  quarto  of  1597 

reads : — 

'  Last  night  I  hear  they  lay  at  Northampton : 
At  Stony-Stratford  will  they  be  to-night.' 

By  neither  reading  can  the  truth  of  history  be  preserved. 

According  to  the  reading  of  the  quarto  the  scene  would 
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York.  Ay,  mother,  but  I  would  not  have  it  so. 

DurJu  Why,  my  young  cousin  ?  it  is  good  to  grow. 

York.  Grandam,  one  night,  as  we  dtd  sit  at  sup- 
per, 
My  uncle  Rivers  talk'd  how  I  did  grow 
More  than  my  brother ;  Ay,  quoth  my  uncle  Gloster, 
Small  herbs  nave  grare,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace  : 
And  since,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  so  fast. 
Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make 
haste. 

Dueh.  'Good  faith,  'good  faith,  the  saying  did  not 
hold 
In  him  that  did  object  the  same  to  thee  : 
He  was  the  wretched'st  thing,  when  he  was  young  : 
So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely. 
That,  if  his  rule  were  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 

Arch.  And  so,  no  doubt,  he  is,  my  gracious  madam. 

Dueh.  I  hope,  he  is ;  but  yet  let  mothers  doubt. 

York.  Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  been  remem- 
ber'd, 
I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout. 
To  touch  his  growth,  nearer  than  he  touch'd  mine. 

Dueh.  How,  my  young   York  ?    I  pr'ythee,  let 
me  hear  it. 

York.  Marry,  they  say,  my  uncle  grew  go  fast. 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old  ; 
'Twas  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jest, 

Dueh.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee  this  ? 

York.  Grandam,  his  nurse. 

D^tch.  His  nurse  ?  why,  she  was  dead  ere  thou 
wast  born. 

York.  If 'twere  not  she,  I  cannot  tell  who  told  me. 

Q.  Rliz.  A  parlous'  bioy :  Gro  to,  you   are   too 
shrewd. 

Ardu  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the  child. 

Q.  Eliz.  Pitchers  have  ears. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Arch,  Here  comes  a  messenger : 

What  news  ? 

Mesa.  Such  news,  my  lord, 

As  grieves  me  to  unfold. 

Q.  Eliz.  How  doth  the  prince  7 

Mess.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health. 

Dueh.  What  is  thy  news  7 

Mltss.  Lord  Rivers,  and  Lord  Grey,  are  sent  to 
Pomfret. 
With  them  Sir  Thomas  Yaughan,  prisoners. 

Dueh.  Who  hath  committed  them  ? 

Met*.  The  mighty  dukes, 

Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Q.  Eliz.  For  what  offence  7 

Met*.  The  sum  of  all  I  can,  I  have  disclos'd  ; 
Why,  or  for  what,  the  nobles  were  committed. 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lady. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah  me.  I  see  the  ruin  of  my  house ! 
The  tiger  now  hath  seiz'd  the  gentle  hind ; 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut* 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne  :-r- 
Wetcome,  destruction,  blood,  and  massacre ! 
I  see,  as  in  a  map.  the  end  of  all. 

Dueh.  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days ! 


be  on  the  day  on  which  the  king  was  journeying  from 
Northampton  to  Stratford  ;  and  of  course  the  messen- 
ger's account  of  the  peers  being  seized,  &c.  which  hap- 
pened on  the  next  (lav  after  the  king  hart  lain  at  Strat- 
ford, is  Inaccurate.  If  the  folio  redding  be  adojMed  the 
scene  is  indeed  placed  on  the  day  on  which  the  king  was 
seized  ;  but  ihe  archbishop  is  siipposed  to  be  apprized  of 
a  fact  which,  before  the  entry  of^the  messenger,  he  ma- 
nifestly does  not  know  ;  namely,  the  duke  of  Gloster's 
coming  to  Stratford  the  morning  after  the  king  had  lain 
there, "taking  him  forcibly  back  to  Northampton,  and 
seizing  the  Lords  Rivers,  Grey,  &c.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  (pieen  herself,  the  person  most  materially  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  her  son,  did  not  hear  of  the  king's  tw- 
ine carried  back  from  Stony-Stratford  to  Northampton 
till  al)ciiit  midnight  of  the  day  on  which  this  violence 
was  offered  to  hifn  bv  his  undo.  See  Hall,  Edward  V. 
fol.  6.  Malone  thinks  this  an  unanswerable  argument 
in  favour  of  the  reading  of  the  quarto  ;  while  Steevens 
thinks  It  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  prefers  the  text  of 
the  (bile  copy  on  account  of  the  versification. 


How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  7 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown  ; 
And  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  tost. 
For  me  to  joy,  and  weep,  their  gain,  and  loss  j 
And  being  seated,  and  domestic  i)roils 
Clean  over  blown,  themselves,  the  conquerors, 
Make  war  upon  themselves ;  brother  to  brother, 
Blood  to  blood,  self 'gainst  self: — O,  preposteroui 
And  frantic  courage,  end  thy  damned  spleen  ; 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  my  boy,  we  will  to  seno* 
tuary.— 
Madam,  farewell. 

Dueh.  Stay,  I  will  go  with  yon. 

Q.  Eliz.  You  have  no  cause. 

Arch.  My  gracious  lady,  go. 

[To  the  Queen. 
And  thither  bear  your  treasure  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part,  I'll  resign  unto  your  grace 
The  seal  I  keep ;'  And  so  betide  to  me, 
As  well  I  tender  you,  and  all  of  yours ! 
Come,  I'll  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary.    [Exeunt. 


ACT  m. 

SCE;NE  I,    London.    A  Street.     The  TVumpete 
tound.    Enter  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Gloster, 
Bi;cK(noHAM,  Carpinal  Bocrchier,*   and 
others. 
Buck.  Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to 

your  chamber.* 
Glo.  Welcome,  dear  cousin,  my  thoughts'  sove-. 
reign: 
The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prince.  No,  uncle ;  but  our  crosses  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy : 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 

Glo.  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your 
years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit : 
No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man. 
Than  of  his  outward  show ;  which,  God  he  knows, 
Seldom,  or  never,  jumpeth^  with  the  heart. 
Those  uncles,  which  ypu  want,  were  dangerous  ; 
Your  grace  attended  to  their  migar'd  words. 
But  look'd  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts  j 
God   keep  you  from   them,  and   from   such  falso 
friends ! 
Prince.  God  keep  me  from  ialse  Aiends !  but  they 

were  none. 
Glo.  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  conies  to 
greet  you. 

I^nter  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  hi*  7V<wi.  S 

May.    God  bless  your  grace  with  health  and    ' 

happy  days  f 
Prince.  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord ; — and  thank 
you  all. —  ["Exeunt  Mayor,  ^c. 

I  thought,  my  mother,  and  my  orothcsr  York, 
WouW  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way  : 
Fye,  what  a  slug  is  Hastings !  that  he  cpmes  not 
To  tell  U3  whether  they  would  come,  or  no. 

1  Parlour  is  a  popular  corruption  of  perilous  ;  jocu- 
larly used  for  alarming,  amazmg. 

3  The  quarto  reads  to  Jet,  which  Mr,  Boswell  thought 
preferable ;  but  the  folio  is  right.  '  To  jut  upon  the 
throne,'  is  to  make  inroads  or  invasions  upon  it.  See 
Cooper's  Dictionary,  1584,  in  voce  incurso.  .Awless  is 
not  producing  awe,  not  reverenced. 

3  Afterwards,  however,  this  obsequious  archbishop 
[Rotheram]  to  ingratiate  him.self  with  Richard  III.  put 
his  majesty's  badge,  the  Hog,  upon  the  gate  ol' the  Pub- 
lic Library  at  Cambridge. 

4  Thomas  Bourchier  was  made  a  cardinal,  and 
elected  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1464.  He  died  In 
1486. 

6  London  was  anciently  railed  Camera  Regis.  Sea 
Coke's  Institutes,  4.  343 ;  Camden's  Britannia,  S74 1 
and  Ben  Jonson's  Entertainment  to  King  James,  pas* 
iiig  to  his  Coronation.  London  is  calUnl  the  king's  ape 
rial  r/iamftcr  in  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  oration  li< 
the  citizens  (apud  More,)  which  Shakspeare  has  lakeq 
other  ohrases  from. 

6  To  iump  with,  is  to  agree  with,  to  suit,  otemre^ 
pond  witn. 
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' .;  .  . ,    '  Enter  Hastings. 

Buck.  And  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  sweat- 
ing lord, 

Prinee.  Welcome,  my  lord :  What,  will  our  mo- 
ther come  ? 

Hast.  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
The  queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother  York, 
riave  taken  sanctuary  :  The  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace, 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Buck.  Fye  !  what  an  indirect  and  peevish  course 
Is  this  of  hers  ? — Lord  cardinal,  will  your  grace 
Persuade  the  queen  to  send  the  duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  presently  ? 
If  she  deny, — Lord  Hastings,  go  with  him, 
And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce. 
■    Card.  My  lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weak  ora- 
tory 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect  him  here :   But  if  she  be  dbdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary !  not  for  all  this  land, 
Would  I  be  giiilty  of  so  deep  a  sin. 

Buck.  You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  ray  lord, 
Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional ; ' 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness*  of  this  age. 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 
The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserv'd  the  place, 
And  those  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place : 
This  prince  hath  neither  claim'd  it,  nor  deserv'd  it ; 
And  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it : 
Then,  taking  him  from  thence,  that  is  not  there, 
You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 
Ofl  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men ; 
But  sanctuary  children,  ne'er  till  now.* 

Car^.  My  lord,  you  shall  o'errule  my  mind  for 
once. — 
Come  on,  Lord  Hastings,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Hast.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Good' lords,  make  all  the  speedy  haste 
you  may.       [£xeurU  Cardinal  and  Hast 
Say,  uncle  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come. 
Where  shaJl  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation  ? 

6lo.  Where  it  seems  best  unto  your  royal  self. 
If  I  may  counsel  you,  some  day,  or  two, 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower : 
Then  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most  fit 
For  your  best  health  and  recreation. 

Prince.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place : — 
Did  Julius  Caesar  build  that  place,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place ; 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 

Prince.  Is  it  upon  record  ?  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age  he  built  it  ? 

Buck.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince.  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  register'd ; 
Methinks,  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age, 


Ap  'twere  retail'd*  to  all  posterity, 
j^en  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 

Glo.  So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live 
long.'  [Aside. 

Prince.  What  say  you,  uncle  ? 

Gh.  I  say,  without  characters,  fame  lives  long. 
Thus,  like  the  formal^  vice.  Iniquity, 


'Aside. 


1  Ceretnoni'otis  for  superstitious  ;  traditional  for  ad- 
herent to  old  customs. 

2  Crossness  here  means  plainness,  simplicity. 
Warburton,  not  understanding  the  word,  would  have 
changed  it.  Johnson  has  misinterpreted  it ;  and  Ma- 
lone,  though  he  defends  the  reading,  leaves  it  unex- 
plained. 

3  This  argument  is  from  More's  History,  as  printed 
in  the  Chronicles,  where  it  is  very  much  enlarged  upon. 
•  Verelye  /  have  often  heard  of  saintuarye  men,  but  I 
never  heard  erste  of  saintuarye  ehyldren  *  *  *.  But 
he  can  be  no  saintuarye  manne,  that  neither  hath  wise- 
dome  to  desire  it,  nor  malice  to  deserve  it,  whose  lyfe 
or  libertye  can  by  no  lawful!  processe  stand  in  jeopardie. 
And  he  that  taketh  one  oute  of  saintuary  to  dooe  hym 
good,  1  saye  plainely  that  he  breaketh  no  saintuary.' — 
More's  History  oj  Kinge  Richard  the  Thirde.  Edit. 
1921,  p.  43. 

4  i.  e.  recounted.  Minsheu,  in  his  Dictionary,  1617, 
besides  the  verb  retail,  in  the  mercantile  sense,  has  the 
verb  to  retaile  or  retell. 

5  '  I  have  knowne  children  languishing  of  the  splene, 
obstructed  and  altered  in  temper,  taike  with  gravity  and 
wisdome  surpassing  those  tender  years,  and  thpir  judg- 
ments carrying  a  marvellous  imitation  of  the  wisdome 


I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word.         ) ' 

Prince.  That  Julius  Caesar  was  a  famous  man  ; 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit. 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live. 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror  ; 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life.— 
I'll  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham. 

Buck.  What,  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Prince.  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man, 
I'll  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again. 
Or  die  a  soldier,  as  I  liv'd  a  king. 

Glo.    Short  summers  lightly'    have  a   forward 
spring.  [Aside. 

Enter  York,  Hastings,  and  the  Cardinal. 

Buck.  Now,  in  good  time,  here  comes  the  duke 
of  York. 

Prince.  Richard  of  York !  how  fares  our  loving 
brother  ? 

York.  Well,  my  dread  lord ;  so  I  must  call  you  now. 

Prince.  Ay,  brother;  to  our  grief,  as  it  is  yours  ; 
Too  late^  he  died,  that  might  have  kept  that  title, 
Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 

Glo.  How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  lord  of  York  ? 

York.  I  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.     O,  my  lord, 
You  said  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth  : 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far 

Glo.  He  hath,  my  lord, 

York.  And  therefore  is  he  idle  ? 

Glo.  O,  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 

York,  Then  is  he  more  beholden  to  you,  than  I. 

Glo.  He  may  command  me,  as  my  sovereign ; 
But  you  have  power  in  me,  as  in  a  kinsman. 

York.  I  pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger. 

Glo.  My  dagger,  Uttle  cousin  ?  with  all  my  heart. 

Prince.  A  beggar,  brother  ? 

York.  Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will  give  ; 
And,  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give. 

Glo.  A  greater  gift  than  that  I'll  give  my  cousin. 

York.  A  greater  gift !  O,  that's  the  sword  to  it  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 

York.  O  then,  I  see,  you'll  part  but  with  light  gifts : 
In  weightier  things  you'll  say  a  beggar,  nay. 

Glo.  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 

York.  I  weigh  it  lightly,  were  it  heavier.' 

Glo.  Whatjwould  you  have  my  weapon,  little  lord  ? 

York.  I  would,   that  I  might  thank  you  as  vou 
call  me. 

Glo.  How? 

York.  Little. 

Prince.  My  lord  of  York  will  stLl  be  cross  in 
talk  ;— 
Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 


of  the  ancient,  having  after  a  sorte  attained  that  by  dis- 
ease which  other  have  by  course  of  yeares;  whereon 
I  take  it  the  proverbe  ariseth,  that  they  be  of  ahorte  life 
whoareof  wit  so  pregnant.' — BrighVs  Treatise  of  me  ■ 
lattcholy,  1586,  p.  52. 

6  For  an  account  of  the  vice  in  old  plays,  see  note  on 
Twelfth  Night,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2.  '  He  appears  (says  Mr. 
Gifford)  to  have  been  a  perfect  counterpart  of  the  har- 
lequin of  the  modern  stage,  and  had  a  two-fold  office, 
to  instigate  the  hero  of  the  piece  to  wickedness,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  protect  him  from  the  devil,  whom  he 
was  permitted  to  buffet  and  baffle  with  his  wooden 
sword,  till  the  process  of  the  story  required  that  both 
the  protector  and  the  protected  should  be  carried  off  by 
the  fiend,  or  the  latter  driven  roaring  from  the  stage  by 
some  miraculous  interposition  in  favour  of  the  repen- 
tant offender.' 

7  '  Short  summers  commonly  have  a  forward  spring.' 
So  in  an  old  proverb  preserved  by  Ray : — 

'  There's  lightning  lightly  before  thunder.' 

8  Lately. 

9  This  taunting  answer  of  the  prince  has  been  mistn  ■ 
terpreted:  he  means  to  say,  '  I  hold  it  cheap,  or  cwcf 
but  little  for  it,  even  were  it  heavier  than  it  is.' 
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York.  Tou  meai),to  bear  me.not  to  bear  with  me:|^ 
Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  botn  you  and  me  ; 
Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape, 
He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  on  your  shoul- 
ders.' 

Suck.  With  what  a  sharp  provided  wit  he  reasons ! 
To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  uncle. 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself; 
So  cuunmg,  and  so  young,  is  wonderful. 

Glo.  My  gracious  lord,will't  please  you  pass  along  ? 
Myself,  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham, 
Will  to  your  mother ;  to  entreat  of  her, 
To  meetyou  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  you. 

York,  What,  will  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my  lord  ? 

Prince.  My  lord  protector  needs  will  have  it  so. 

York.  I  shall  not  sleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 

Glo.  Why,  sir,  what  should  you  fear  ? 

York.  Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence'  angry  ghost ; 
My  grandam  told  me,  he  was  murder'd  there, 

Prince,  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 

Glo.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

Prince.  An  if  they  live,  I  hope,  I  need  not  fear. 
But  come,  my  lord,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 

[Eaeunt  Prmce,  Yokk,  Hastings,  Cardinal, 
and  Attendants. 

Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  *  by  his  subtle  mother, 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt :  O,  'tis  a  parlous  boy ; 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable  ;^ 
He's  all  the  mother's,  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck.  Well,  let  them  rest.-— 
Come  hither,  gentle  Catesby  ;  thou  art  sworn 
As  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend. 
As  closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart ; 
Thou  know'st  our  reasons  urg'd  upon  the  way ; — 
What  think'st  thou  ?  is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William  Lord  Hastings  of  our  mind, 
For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal  of  this  famous  isle  ? 

Cote.  He  for  his  father's  sake  so  loves  the  prince. 
That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  against  him. 

Btick,  What  think'st  thou  Uien  of  Stanley  ?  will 
not  he  ? 

Cote.  He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 

Buck.  Well  then,  no  more  but  this :  Go,  gentle 
Catesby, 
And,  as  it  were  far  off,  sound  thou  Lord  Hastings, 
How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose  ; 
And  summon  him  to»morrow  to  the  Tower, 
To  sit  about  the  coronation. 
If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling. 
Be  thou  so  too ;  and  so  break  off  the  talk. 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination  : 
For  we  to«mornaw  hold  divided*  councils. 
Wherein  thyself  shall  highly  be  employ'd. 

Olo.  Commend  me  to  Lord  William :  tell  him, 
Catesby, 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret  Castle ; 
And  bid  my  friend,  for  joy  of  this  good  news, 
Give  mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 

Buck.   Good   Catesby,  go,  effect  this  business 
soundly. 
.  Cate.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I  can. 


1  York  alludes  to  the  protuberance  on  Gloster's  back, 
which  was  commodious  for  carrying  burdens. 
3  1.  e.  incited,  instigated. 

3  Capable  is  quick  of  apprehension,  susceptible,  in- 
telligent. 

4  '  But  the  protectoure  and  the  duke  afler  they  had 
sent  to  the  lord  cardinal,  the  Lord  Stanley,  and  the  Lord 
Hastings,  then  lord  chamberlaine,  with  many  other  no- 
blemen, to  commune  and  devise  about  the  coronation  in 
one  place,  as  fast  were  they  in  another  place,  contriving 
the  contrarie  to  make  the  protectoure  king.  The  Lorn 
Stanley,  that  was  after  earle  of  Darby,  wisely  mistrusted 
it,andsaid  unto  the  Lord  Hastings  that  he  much  mislyked 
these  two  several  cauncels  '—Holinshed,  from  Sir  T. 
mere. 


Glo.  Shall  we  hear  from  you,Catesby,ere  we  sleep? 
Cate.  You  shall,  my  lord. 

Glo,    At  Crosby-place,  there  shall  yon  find  oa 
both.  [Exit  Catsbbt. 

Buck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  do,  if  we 
perceive 
Lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ? 
Glo.    Chop  off  his  head,  man ; — somewhat  wo 
will  do : — 
And,  look^  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  movables 
Whereof  the  king  ray  brother  was  possess'd. 

Buck.  I'll  claim  that  promise  at  your  grace's  hand. 
Glo.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  kindness. 
Come,  let  us  sup  betimes ;  that  afterwards 
We  piay  digest  our  complots  in  some  form, 

[EKtwU. 

SCENE  U.'    Before  Lord  Hastings'  Houte, 

Enter  a  Messeuger, 

Mess.  My  lord,  my  lord,—  [JKnoeking, 

Hast,  [mthin.]  Who  knocks? 

Mess.  One  from  Lord  Stanley. 

Hast.  [Within.]  What  is't  o'clock ? 

Mess.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 
Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.Ca.nnot  thy  master  sleep  these  tedious  nights? 

Mess.  So  it  should  seem  by  that  I  have  to  say. 
First,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  lordship*. 

Host.  And  then, — 

Mess.  And  then  lie  sends  you  word,  he  dreamt 
To-night  the  boar  had  rased*  off  his  helm : 
Besides,  he  says,  there  are  two  councils  held  j 
And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one. 
Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  the  other,/ 
Therefore  he  sends  to  know  your  lordship's  plea- 
sure,— 
If  presently,  you  will  take  horse  with  him. 
And  with  all  speed  post  with  him  toward  the  north, 
To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines. 

Hast.  Go,  fellow,  go,  return  unto  thy  lord  j 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  councils : 
His  honour,'  and  myself,  are  at  the  one  ; 
And,  at  the  other,  is  my  good  friend  Catesby  ; 
Where  nothing  can  proceed,  that  toucheth  us, 
Whereof  I  shall  not  nave  intelligence. 
Tell  him,  his  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  instance  :• 
And  for  his  dreams — I  wonder,  he's  so  fond* 
To  trust  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers  : 
To  fly  the  boar,  before  the  boar  pursues, 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us. 
And  make  pursuit,  where  he  did  mean  no  chase,  , 
Go,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where,  he  shall  see,  the  boar  will  use  us  kindly. 

Mess.  I'll  go,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you  say, 

[Exit, 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cate.  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord ! 

Hast.    Good  morrow,  Catesby  ;    you  are  early 
stirring : 
What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state  ? 

Cate.  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord  ; 
And,  I  believe,  will  never  stand  upright. 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 

Hast.  How !  wear  the  garland  ?  dost  thou  mean 
the  crown? 

Cate.  Aye,  my  good  lord. 


5  Every  material  ciicurastance  in  this  scene  is  from 
Holinshea,  except  that  it  is  a  knight  with  whom  Hasting 
converses  instead  of  Buckingham. 

6  This  term  rased  or  rashed,  is  always  given  to  de- 
scribe the  violence  inllicted  Dy  a  boar.  By  the  hoar, 
throughout  this  scene,  is  meant  Gloster,  in  allusion  to 
his  crest. 

7  This  was  the  usual  address  to  noblemen  in  Shak 
speare'a  time  ;  it  was  indifferently  used  with  your  tordr 
snip.     See  any  old  letter  or  dedication  of  that  age. 

8  Instance  is  here  put  for  motive,  cause. 

9  Weak,  silly. 
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Host.  rU  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my 
shoulders, 
Before  I'll  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplac'd. 
But  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it? 

CaU.  Ay,  on  my  life  ;  and  hopes  to  find  you  for- 
ward 
Upon  his  party,  for  the  gain  thereof: 
And,  thereupon,  he  sends  you  this  good  news, — 
That,  this  same  very  day,  your  enemies. 
The  kindred  of  the  queen,  must  die  at  Pomiret, 

Hast.  Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adversaries  : 
But,  that  I'll  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  side, 
To  bar  my  master's  heirs  in  true  descent, 
God  knows,  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death. 

Cate.  God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gracious 
mind! 

Hast.  But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth 
hence. 
Thai  they,  who  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate, 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 
Well,  Catesby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
I'll  send  some  packing,  that  yet  think  not  on't. 

Cate.  'Tis  a  vile  thmg  to  die,  my  gracious  lord. 
When  men  are  unprepar'd,  and  look  not  for  it. 

Hast.  O  monstrous,  monstrous  !  and  so  falls  it  out 
With  Rivers,  Vauchan,  Grey  ;  and  so  'twill  do 
With  some  men  else,  who  think  themselves  as  safe 
As  thou,  and  I ;  who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard,  and  to  Buckingham. 

Cate.  The  princes  both  make  high  account  of  you, 
For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge.   [Aside. 

Hast.  I  know,  they  do ;  and  I  have  well  deserv'd  it. 

Enter  Stanley. 

Come  on,  come  on,  where  is  your  boar-spear,  man  ? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  7 

Stan.  My  lord,  good  morrow  J  and  good  morrow, 
Catesby : — 
You  may  jest  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood,' 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I. 

Ha-ft.  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  you  do 
yours ; 
And  never,  in  my  life,  I  do  protest, 
Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  'tis  now  : 
Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am  ? 

Stan.  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode  from 
London, 
Were  jocund,  and  suppos'd  their  states  were  sure, 
And  they,  indeed,  had  no  cause  to  mistrust ; 
But  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  the  day  o'ercast. 
This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt  ;* 
Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward  ! 
What,   shall  we  toward  the  Tower?  the  day  is 
spent. 
Hast.  Come,  come,  have  vnth  you.--Wot'  you 
what,  my  lord  ? 
To-day,  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 

Stan.  They,  for  their  truth,  might  better  wear 
their  heads, 
Than  some,  that  have  accus'd  them,  wear  their 

hats. 
But  come,  my  lord,  let's  away. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant. 

Hast.  Go  on  before,  I'll  talk  with  this  good  fel- 
low. [Exeunt  Stan,  and  Catesby. 
How  now,  sirrah  ?  how  goes  the  world  with  thee  ? 


\  Cross. 

3  i.  e.  suspect  it  of  danger. 

3  Know. 

4  That  is,  continue  it 

6  See  note  1  on  the  first  scene  of  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor 

6  Exercise  probably  means  religious  exhortation  or 
Jscture, 

7  From  the  continuation  of  Harding's  Chronicle, 
1543,  wiiere  the  account  given  originally  by  Sir  Thomas 
More  is  transcribed  with  some  additions,  it  appears  that 
the  person  who  held  this  conversation  with  Hastings 
was  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  who  is  introduced  in  the  last 
•ct  of  this  play  as  earl  of  Surrey. 

Q 


Purs.  The  better,  that  your  lordship  please  to 

ask. 
Hast.  I  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now. 
Than  when  thou  met'st  me  last  where  now  we  meet . 
Then  I  was  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  siiggestion  of  the  queen's  allies  ; 
But  now  I  tell  thee  (keep  it  to  thyself,) 
This  day  those  enemies  are  put  to  death. 
And  I  in  better  state  than  ere  I  was. 
Purs.  God  hold  it,*  to  your  honour's  good  con- 
tent! 
Hast.  Gramercy,  fellow :  There,  drink  that  for 
me.  [Throwing  him  1us purse. 

Purs.  I  thank  your  honour.       [Exit  Pursuivant. 

Enter  a  Priest. 

Pr.  Well  met,  my  lord ;  I  am  glad  to  see  your 

honour. 
Hast.  I  thank  thee,  good  Sir  John,*  with  all  my 
heart. 
I  am  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise  ;* 
Come  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you. 

Enter  Buckingham.'' 

Buck.  What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  chamber- 
lain? 
Your  friends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the  priest ; 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving^  work  in  hand. 

Hast.  'Good  faith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy  man 
The  men  you  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. 
What,  go  you  toward  the  Tower  ? 

Buck.    I  do,  my  lord ;  but  long  I  cannot  stay 
there : 
I  shall  return  before  your  lordship  thence. 

Hast.  Nay,  like  enough,  for  I  stay  dinner  there. 
Buck.  And  supper  too,  although  thou  know'st  it 
not.  [Aside. 

Come,  will  you  go  ? 
Hastr  I'll  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

[ExeuTit. 

SCENE  in.     Pomfret.    Before  the  Castle.    Enter 

Ratclifp,  viith  a  Guard,  conducting  Rivers, 

Grey,'  arid  Vaughan,  to  Execution, 

Rat.  Come,  bring  forth  the  prisoners. 

Riv.  Sir  Richard  RatclifT,  let  me  tell  thee  this,— 
To-day,  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die, 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Grey.  God  keep  the  prince  fi-om  all  the  pack  of 
you ! 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-suckers. 

Vaugh.    You  live,   that  shall  cry  woe  for   this 
hereafter. 

Rat.  Despatch;  the  limit"  of  your  lives  is  out. 

Riv.  O  Pomfret,  Pomfret !  O  thou  bloody  prison, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers ! 
VVithin  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls, 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  hack'd  to  death 
And,  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat,. 
We  give  thee  up  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink. 

Crrey.  Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fallen  upon  our 
heads. 
When  she  exclaim'd  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabb'd  her  son. 

Riv.  Then  curs'd  she  Hastings,  then  curs'd  she 
Buckingham, 
Then  curs'd  she  Richard  :— O,  remember,  God, 
To  hear  her  prayers  for  them,  as  now  for  us  ! 


8  Confession. 

9  Queen  Elizabeth  Grey  Is  deservedly  pitied  for  the 
loss  of  her  two  sons  ;  but  the  royalty  of  their  birth  has 
so  engrossed  the  anention  of  historians,  that  they  never 
reckon  into  the  number  of  her  misfortunes  the  murder 
of  this  her  second  son.  Sir  Richard  Grey.  It  is  remark- 
able how  slightly  the  death  of  Earl  Rivers  is  always  men- 
tioned, though  a  man  investsd  with  such  high  offices  of 
trust  and  dignity  ;  and  how  much  we  dwell  on  the  exs 
cution  of  the  lord  chamberlain  Hastings,  a  man  in  every 
light  his  inferior.  In  truth,  the  generality  draw  their 
ideas  of  English  story  from  the  tragic  rather  than  the 
historic  authors. —  Walpole. 

10  The  limit  for  the  limited  time. 
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And  for  my  sister,  and  her  princely  sons, — 
Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  bloods. 
Which,  as  thou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  spilt ! 
ik'jU.  Make  haste,  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate.' 
Riv.  Come,  Grey,— come,  Vaughan, — let  us  here 
embrace : 
Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  heaven.  [ExeuiU. 

SCENE  IV.     London.     A    Room  in   the  Tower. 

Buckingham,  Stanlet,  Hastings,  the  Bishop 
''  of  Ely,'  Catesbv,  Lovkl,  and  others,  sitting  at 

a  Table :  OJUcers  of  the  Council  attending. 

HaA.  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are 
met 
Is — to  determine  of  the  coronation  : 
In  God's  name,  speak,  when  is  the  royal  day  ? 

Buck.  Are  all  things  ready  for  that  royal  lime  ? 

Stan.  Tliey  are  ;  and  wants  but  nomination.' 

Ely.  To-morrow  then  I  judge  a  happy  day. 

Buck.    Who   knows   the   lord   protector's    mind 
herein  ? 
Who  is  most  inward*  with  the  noble  duke  ? 

Ely.  Your  grace,  we  think,  should  soonest  know 
his  mind. 

Buck.  We   know  each   other'a  ftces;   for  our 
hearts, — 
He  knows  no  more  of  mine,  than  I  of  yours  ; 
Nor  I,  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine  : 
Lord  Hastings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  love. 

Hatt.  I  thank  his  grace,  I  know  he  loves  m«  well ; 
But,  for  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  deliver'd 
His  gracious  pleasure  any  way  therein  : 
But  you.  my  noble  lord,  may  name  the  time ; 
And  in  the  duke's  behalf  I'll  give  my  voice. 
Which,  I  presume,  he'll  take  in  gentle  part. 

Enter  Gloster. 
Ely.  In  happy  time,  here  comes  the  duke  himself. 
Gi>.  My  noble  lords  and  cousins,  all,  good  mor- 
row : 
I  have  been  long  a  sleeper  ;  but,  I  trust. 
My  absence  dotn  neglect  no  great  design. 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 
Buck,  hacf  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,'  my  lord, 
William  Lord  Hastings  had  pronounc'd  your  part, — 
I  mean,  your  voice, — for  crowning  of  the  king. 
Glo.  Than  my  Lord  Hastings,  no  man  might  be 
bolder ; 
His  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. — 
My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there  ;• 
I  do  beseech  you,  send  for  some  of  them. 

Ely.  Marry,  and  will,  ray  lord,  with  all  my  heart. 

[EtU  Ely. 
Olo.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 
[Takes  him  aside. 
Catesby  hath  sounded  Hastings  in  our  business  ; 
And  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot, 

1  Wa  Tiave  this  word  in  the  same  sense  again  in 
Shakspcare's  twcniy-second  Sonnet : — 

'  Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate.^ 
I  cannot  but  think  with  Sieevens  thai  it  is  au  error  of 
the  press  for  expirate. 

2  Dr.  John  Morton,  who  was  elected  to  the  see  of  Ely 
in  1473.  He  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Canlerburv  in 
14S6,  and  appointed  lord  chancellor  in  1487.  He  died 
In  the  vear  laOO.  This  prelate  first  devised  the  scheme 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  long  contests  be;ween  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  by  a  marriage  between  Henry 
earl  of  Richmond,  and  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Edward  IV. ;  and  was  a  principal  agent  in  procuring 
Henry,  when  abroad,  to  enter  into  a  covenant  for  the 
purpose.<-8ee  Jtforc'«  Life  of  Richard  III. 

3  The  only  ihitie  wantmg  is  appointment  of  a  parti- 
cular day  for  the  ceremony. 

4  Intimate,  confldenlial. 

o  See  note  on  Hamlet,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

6  This  circumstance  of  asking  the  bishop  for  some  of 
his  strawberries  seems  to  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
old  historians  merely  to  show  the  unusual  affability  and 
good  humour  which  the  dissembling  Gloster  affected  at 
'he  very  time  he  had  determined  on  the  death  of  H.is- 
tings.  It  originates  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  men- 
tions the  protector's  entrance  to  the  council '  f^Tste  about 


That  he  will  lose  his  head,  ere  give  consent. 
His  master's  child,  as  worshipfully  he  terms  it. 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 

Buck.  Withdraw  yourself  awhile,  I'll  go  with  you. 
[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Buckirgbam. 

Stan.  We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of  tri« 
umph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden  ; 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided, 
As  else  I  would  be,  were  the  day  prolong'd. 
Re-enter  Bishop  oj  Ely. 

Ely.  Where  is  my  lord  protector?  I  hare  sent 
For  these  strawberries. 

Hast.  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  this 
morning ; 
There's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well. 
When  he  doth  bid  good  morrow  with  such  spirit. 
I  think,  there's  ne'er  a  man  in  Christendom, 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love,  or  hate,  than  he ; 
For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart. 

Stan.  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face. 
By  any  likelihood'  he  show'd  to-day? 

Mai.  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is  oi* 
fended  ; 
For,  were  he,  he  had  shown  it  in  his  looks. 

Re-enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Glo.  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft,  and  that  have  prevail'd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  channs  ? 

Hast.  The  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace,  my  lord, 
Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  noble  presence 
To  doom  the  offenders :  Whosoe'er  they  be, 
I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 

Olo.  Then  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  their  evil. 
Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd  ;  behold  mine  any 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  wither'd  up  : 
And  this  is  Edward  s  wife,  that  monstrous  witch, 
Consorted  with  that  harlot,  strumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 

Hast.  If  they  have    done    this  deed,  my  noble 
lord, — 

Glo.  If!  thou  protector  of  this  damned  strumpet, 
Talk'st  tliou  to  me  of  ifs  ? — Thou  art  a  traitor : — 
Off  with  his  head  :  now,  by  Saint  Paul,  I  swear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same.— 
Lovel,  and  Catesby,  look,  that  it  be  done; 
The  rest  that  love  me^  rise,  and  follow  me.  , , 

[Exeunt  Council,  with  Gi.o.  and  Buc'l^ 

HasL  Woe,  woe,  for  England !  not  a  whit  for  rati 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this :  ,. 

Stanley  did  dream  the  boar  aid  raise  his  helm ; 
But  I  disdain'd  it,  and  did  scorn  to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horse  did  stumble,* 
And  startled,  when  he  took'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loath  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house, 
O,  now  I  want  the  priest  that  spake  to  me  : 
I  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant. 


ix  of  the  clocke.  saluting  them  curtesly.  ami  e\ciii>ing 
hiraself  that  he  had  ben  from  them  so  I<  'rie- 

rily  that  he  had  been  a  slepe  that  d.i  >  r  a 

liule  talking  with  them  he  said  unto  tht  .  ,  :  lye, 
my  lord,  you  have  very  good  strawberrie;;  .ii  your  gar- 
dayne  in  Holberne,  I  require  yon  lei  us  have  a  messe  of 
them.'  It  is  remarkable  that  this  bishop  (Morton)  is 
8upi)osed  to  have  fnrmshed  Sir  Thomas  More  with  the 
materials  of  his  history,  if  he  was  not  the  original  au. 
tlior  of  iu  See  Preface  to  More's  Life  of  Richard  III 
ed.  18il. 

7  i.  e.  semblance,  appearance. 

S  For  foot-cloth  see  nme  on  King  Henry  VI.  Part  9 
Act  iv.  Sc.  7.  A  foot -cloth  horse  was  a  palfrey  covered 
with  such  housings,  used  for  state  ;  and  was  the  usua) 
mode  of  conveyance  for  the  rich,  at  a  period  when  car- 
riaires  were  unknown. 

This  is  from  Holinshed,  who  copies  Sir  Thorns* 
More  : — '  In  riding  toward  the  Tower  the  same  momiug 
in  which  he  [Hastings]  was  beheaded,  his  horse  twk;e 
or  thrice  stumhled  with  him,  alm'>si  to  the  falling; 
which  thing,  albeit  each  man  wot  well  daily  happenMk 
to  them  to  w home  no  such  mischance  is  toward:  yM 
hath  it  beene  of  an  old  rite  and  cuslome  oluerx'ed  aa  • 
token  ollcntimes  fiotablie  foregoini;  some  great  luisfor 
tune.* 
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As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies. 
To-day  at  Ponifret  bloodily  were  butcher'd, 
And  I  myself  secure  in  grace  and  favour. 
O,  Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings'  wretched  head. 

(fate.  Despatch,  my  lord,  the  duke  would  be  at 
dinner  ; 
Make  a  short  shrift,  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

Hast.  O  mom£ntary  grace  of  mortal  men. 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God ! 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks,' 
Lives  Uke  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; 
Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

Jjov.  Come,  come,  despatch;  'tis  bootless  to  ex- 
claim. 

Hast.  O,  bloody  Richard  !-^miserable  England ! 
J  prophesy  the  fearful'st  time  to  thee. 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon. 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block,  bear  him  my  head  ; 
They  smile  at  me,  who  shortly  shall  be  dead.* 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.  The  Same.  The  Tower  WalU.  En- 
ter Gloster  and  Buckingham,  in  rusty  ar- 
mour, and  marvellous  ill-favoured. 

Glo.  Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake,  and  change 
thy  colour? 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, — 
And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again, 
As  if  thou  wert  distraught,  and  mad  with  terror? 

Buck.  Tut,  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian  ; 
ppeak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side, 
Fremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw, 
Intending'  deep  suspicion  :  ghastly  looks 
^re  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices. 
At  any  time,  to  grace  my  stratagems. 
But  what,  is  Catesby  gone  ? 

Glo.  He  is  ;  and,  see,  he  brings  the  mayor  along. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Catesby. 
Buck.  Let   me   alone  to   entertain   him. — Lord 

mayor, 

Glo.  Look  to  the  drawbridge  there. 

Buck.  Hark,  hark !  a  drum. 

Glo.  Catesby,  o'erlook  the  walls. 

Buck.  Lord  mayor,  the  reason  we  have  sent  for 

you, 

Glo.  Look  back,  defend  thee,  here  are  enemies. 

Buck.  God  and  our  innocence  defend  and  guard 

us! 

f!nter  LovEL  and  Ratcliff,*  with  Hastings's 

Head. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  they  are  friends ;  Ratcliff,  and 
Lovel. 

Lov.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 

Glo.  So  dear  I  lov'd  the  man.  that  1  must  weep. 
)  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  creature, 
That  breath'd  upoi;  the  earth  a  Christian  ; 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts ! 
So  smooth  he  daub'd  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue, 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted,-^ 
1  mean,  his  conversation*  with  Shore's  wife, — 
lie  hv'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspect. 


1  '  Nescius  auriB  fallacis.' — Horace. 

Williara  Lord  Hastings  was  beheaded  on  the  13th  of 
June,  1483.  His  eldest  son  by  Catherine  Neville, 
daughter  of  Richard  Neville,  earl  of  Salisbury,  and 
widow  of  William  Lord  Bonville,  was  restored  to  his 
honours  and  estate  by  King  Henry  VIL  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign.  The  daughter  ol"  Lady  Hastings,  by  her 
first  husband,  was  married  to  the  marquis  of  Dorset, 
who  appears  in  the  present  play. 

■3  Those  who  now  smile  at  me  shall  shortly  be  dead 
themselves. 

3  i  e.  pretending 

4  The  tiuarto  has  '  Enter  Catesby  with  HasHngs''s 
head.'  For  this  absurd  alteration,  by  which  Ratcliff  is 
j'epresetited  at  PomCret  and  in  London  at  the  same  time, 
l(  IS  probable  the  editors  of  the  folio  have  to  answef. 


Buck.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert'st  shelter'd 
traitor 
That  ever  liv'd. — Look  you,  my  lord  mayor, 
Would  you  imagine,  or  almost  believe, 
(Were't  not,  that  by  great  preservation 
We  live  to  tell  it  you,)  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted  m  the  council-house. 
To  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Gloster  ? 
May.  What !  had  he  so  ? 

Glo.  What !    think  you  we  are  Turks,  or  infi- 
dels? 
Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  law, 
Proceed  thus  rashly  in  the  villain's  death  ; 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case. 
The  peace  of  England,  and  our  persons'  safety, 
Enforc'd  us  to  this  execution  ? 

May.  Now,  fair  befall  you  !  he  deserv'd  his  death : 
And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  proceeded, 
To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 
I  never  look'd  for  better  at  his  hands. 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  mistress  Shore. 

Buck.  Yet  had  we  not  determin'd  he  should  die, 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end  ; 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends. 
Somewhat  against  our  meaning,  hath  prevented  : 
Because,  my  lord,  we  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons  ; 
That  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who,  haply,  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

May.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace's  word  shall 
serve. 
As  well  as  I  had  seen,  and  heard  him  speak  : 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both. 
But  I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Glo.  And  to  that  end  we  wish'd  your  lordship 
here. 
To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  world. 

Buck.  But  since  you  came  too  late  of  our  intent,* 
Yet  witness  what  you  hear  we  did  intend  : 
And  so,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewell. 

[Exit  Lord  Mayor, 
Glo.  Go  after,  after,  cousin  Buckingham. 
The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  m  all  post : — 
There,  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time. 
Infer  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children  : 
Tell  them,  how  fidward  put  to  death  a  citizen, 
Only  for  saying- — he  would  make  his  son 
Heir  to  the  crown  ;  meaning,  indeed  his  house, 
Which,  by  the  sign  thereof,  was  termed  so.' 
Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury. 
And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust ; 
Which   stretch'd  unto  their  servants,  daughters, 

wives. 
Even  where  his  lustful  eye,  or  savage  heart. 
Without  control,  hsted  to  make  his  prey. 
Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  person  :— 
Tell  them   when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  insatiate  Edward,  noble  York, 
My  princely  father,  then  had  wars  in  France  ; 
And,  by  just  computation  of  the  time. 
Found,  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot ; 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments. 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  my  father  : 
Yet  touch  this  sparingly,  as  'twere  far  off: 
Because,  my  lord,  you  know,  my  mother  lives. 
Buck.  Doubt  not,  my  lord  ;  I'll  play  the  orator, 


5  i.  e.  familiar  intercourse  :  what  is  now  called  '  crim- 
inal conversation.' 

6  '  Too  late  of  our  intent.'  In  common  speech  a  simi- 
lar phrase  is  sometimes  used  ;  viz.  'to  come  short  of  a 
thing.'    Mason  would  have  changed  of  lo  for. 

7  This  person  was  one  Walker,  a  substantial  citizen 
and  grocer,  at  the  Crown  in  Cheapside.  These  topics 
of  Edward's  cruelty,  lust,  unlawful  marriage,  &c.  are 
enlarged  upon  in  that  most  extraordinary  invective,  the 
petition  presented  to  Richard  before  his  accession,  which 
was  afterwards  turned  into  an  act  of  parliament.  Pari. 
Hist.  2.  p.  396.  See  also  the  duke  of  Buckingham's 
speech  to  the  citizens  in  More's  History,  as  copie''  by 
the  Chronicles.  < 
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As  if  the  goiden  fee,  for  which  I  plead, 
Were  for  myself:  and  so,  my  lord,  adieu. 

Glo.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Baynard's 
castle ;' 
Where  you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied, 
With  reverend  Others,  and  well  learned  bishops. 

Buck.  I  go ;  and,  towards  three  or  four  o'clock, 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords. 

[JExit  Buckingham. 

Glo.  Go,  Lovel,  with  all  speed  to  doctor  Shaw, — 
Go  thou  [To  Cat,]  to  friar  Penker  ; — ^bid  them  both 
Meet  me,  within  this  hour,  at  Ba}mard'8  Castle. 

[Exeunt  LovEt  and  Catesbt. 
Now  will  I  in,  to  take  some  privy  order 
To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence*  out  of  sight ; 
And  to  give  notice,  that  no  manner  of  person 
Have,  any  time,  recourse  unto  the  princes.     [Exit. 

SCENE  VI.     A  Street.     Enter  a  Scrivener. 

Scriv.  Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  Lord 
Hastings ; 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engross'd, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  Paul's. 
And  mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  togetlier : — 
Eleven  hours  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over. 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me  ; 
The  precedent'  was  full  as  long  a  doing : 
And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd, 
Untamted,  unexamin'd,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here's  a  good  world  the  while  ! — ^Who  is  so  gross, 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  so  bold,  but  says — he  sees  it  not  ? 
Bad  is  the  world  ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought. 
When  such  bad  dealing  must  be  seen  in  thought.* 

[Exit. 
SCENE  VII.      The  same.      Court  of  Baynard's 

Castle.      Enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham, 

meeting. 

Glo.  How  now,  how  now  ?  what  say  the  citizens  ? 

Buck.  Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 
The  citizens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word. 

Glo.    Touch'd  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's 
children  ? 

Buck.  I  did  ;  with  his  contract  with  Lady  Lucy,' 
And  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France  : 
The  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires. 
And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives  ; 
His  tyranny  for  trifles  :  his  own  bastardy,— 
As  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France  ;• 
And  his  resemblance,  being  not  like  the  duke, 
Withal,  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, — 
Being  (he  right  idea  of  your  father. 


Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind  ; 
Laid  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland, 
Your  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace, 
Your  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility  ; 
Indeed,  left  nothing,  fitting  for  your  purpose, 
Untouch'd,  or  shghtly  handled,  in  discourse. 


1  Bai/nard's  Caatle  was  originally  built  by  Baynard, 
a  nobleman  who  (according  to  Stowe)  came  in  with  the 
conqueror.  It  had  belonged  to  Richard  duke  of  York, 
but  was  now  Edward  the  Fifth's.  This  edifice,  which 
stood  in  Thames  Street,  haa  been  long  pulled  down ;  it 
Is  said  that  par^s  of  its  strong  foundations  may  be  seen 
at  low  water. 

3  Edttard  Earl  of  Waruiick,  who,  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Bosworth,  was  sent  by  Richard  from  his  con- 
finement at  Sheriff-Hutton  Castle  tu  the  Tower,  without 
even  the  shadow  of  an  allegation  against  him,  and  who 
was  afterwards  cruelly  sacrificed  to  a  scruple  of  Ferdi- 
nand king  of  Spain,  who  was  unwilling  to  marry  his 
daughter  Katharine  to  Arthur  prince  of  Wales  while  he 
lived,  conceiving  that  his  claim  might  interfere  with  Ar- 
thur's succession  to  the  crown.  Se  was  beheaded  in 
1499.  Margaret,  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Richard 
Pole,  the  last  princess  of  the  house  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  restored  in  blood  in  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  VHI. 
and  afterwards, in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign  [1540,] 
barbarously  led  to  the  block  at  the  age  of  seventy,  for 
some  offence  conceived  at  the  conduct  of  her  son  Cardi- 
nal Pole. 

3  i.  e.  the  original  draft  from  which  the  engrossment 
was  made.  This  circumstance,  like  the  others,  in  the 
play,  is  taken  from  Hulinshed,  who  follows  Sir  Thomas 
More. 

4  i.  e.  seen  in  silence,  without  notice  or  detection. 

3  The  king  had  been  familiar  with  this  lady  before 
hie  marriage,  to  obstruct  which  his  mother  alleged  a 
precontract  between  them.  But  Elizabeth  Lucy,  being 
sworn  to  speak  the  truth,  declared  that  the  king  had  not 
Veen  afllanced  to  her,  though  she  owned  ithe  bad  been 
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Glo.  And  did  they  so  ? 
Budc.  No,  so  God  help  me,  they  spake  not  a  word 
But,  like  dumb  statuas,'  or  breathless  stones, 
Star'd  on  each  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 
Which  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them ; 
And  ask'd  the  mayor  what  meant  this  wilful  silence  ; 
His  answer  was — the  people  were  not  us'd 
To  be  spoke  to,  but  by  the  recorder. 
Then  he  was  urg'd  to  tell  my  tale  again  : 
Thus  saith  the  duke,  thus  hath  the  duke  inferr'd  ; 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himsel£ 
When  he  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own. 
At  lower  end  o'the  hall,  hurl'd  up  their  caps, 
And  some  ten  voices  cried,  God  save  Xing  Richard  ' 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few, — 
Thanks,  gentle  citizens,  orM  friends,  quoth  I ; 
This  general  applause,  and  cheerful  shout. 
Argues  If  our  unsdom,  and  your  love  to  Richard  : 
And  even  here  brake  off  and  came  away. 

Glo.  What  tongueless  blocks  were  they :    Would 
they  not  speaik  ? 
Will  not  the  mayor  then,  and  his  bretliren,  come  ? 
Bwsk.  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand ;  intend"  some 
fear  ; 
Be  not  you  spoke  with,  but  by  mighty  suit : 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord  ; 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  make  a  holy  descant : 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests  ; 
Play  the  maid's  part,  still  answer  nay,  and  take  it. 

Glo,  I  go  ;  And  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them. 
As  I  can  say  nay  to  thee'  for  myself. 
No  doubt  we'll  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 
Budt.  Go,  go,  up  to  the  leads :  the  lord  mayor 
knocks.  [Exit  Gloster. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens. 
Welcome,  my  lord  ;  I  dance  attendance  hero 
I  think,  the  duke  will  not  be  spoko  withal.-' 

Enter,  from  the  Castle,  Catesby. 
Now,  Catesby !  what  says  your  lord  to  my  request? 
Cate.  He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble  lord, 
To  visit  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day  : 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers. 


his  concubine.  Edward,  however,  had  been  married  to 
Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  widow  of  Lord  Butler  of  Sudely, 
and  daughter  to  the  great  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  On  this 
ground  his  children  were  declared  illegitimate  by  tlM 
only  parliament  assembled  by  King  Richard  III. ;  but  no 
mention  was  made  of  Elizabeth  Lucy. 

6  This  tale  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  propagated 
by  the  duke  of  Clarence  when  he  obtained  a  settlement 
or  the  crown  on  himself  and  his  issue  after  the  death  of 
Henry  VL  Sir  Thomas  More  says  that  the  duke  of 
Gloster.soon  after  Edward's  death, revived  this  scandaL 
Walpole  thinks  it  highly  improbable  that  Richard  should  , 
have  urged  such  a  topic  to  the  people,  or  '  start  doubts 
of  his  own  legitimacy,  which  was  too  much  connected 
with  that  of  his  brothers,  to  be  tossed  and  bandied  about 
before  the  multitude.'    He  has  also  sliown  that  Richard 

'  lived  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  mother,  and  lodged 
with  her  in  her  palace  at  this  very  time.' — HitlSric    • 
DoubU,  4(0.  1768. 

7  It  would  not  be  difficult  (saye  Mr.  Reed)  to  fill  whole 
pages  with  instances  to  prove  that  statue  was  formerly 
a  word  of  three  syllables  ;  and  there  are  several  i>as- 
sages  in  Shakspeare  where  it  is  necessary  so  ti.  pro- 
nounce it.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  in  these  in- 
stances to  adhere  to  the  old  orthography,  statua.  which 
distinguishes  it  as  a  trisyllable,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

8  Pretend. 

9  Buckingham  is  to  plead  forthe  citizens  ;  and  if  (says 
Richard)  you  speak  for  them  as  plausibly  as  I  In  my 
own  person,  or  ior  my  own  purposes  shall  seem  to  deny 
^our  suit,  there  is  no  doubt  wc  shall  bring  all  to  a  happy 
issue. 
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Divinely  bent  to  meditation  ; 

And  in  no  worldly  suit  would  he  be  mov'd. 

To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 

Buck.    Return,  good   Catesby,  to  the  gracious 
duke  ; 
Tell  him,  myself,  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
la  deep  designs,  in  matter  Of  great  moment. 
No  less  importing  than  our  general  good. 
Are  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his  grace. 

Caie.  I'll  signify  so  much  unto  him  straight. 

'    Buck.  Ah,  ha,  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an  Ed- 
ward ! 
He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed,' 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation  ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans, 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines  ; 
Not  sl'ieping,  to  engross*  his  idle  body. 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul : 
Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on  himself  the  sovereignty  thereof: 
But,  sure,  I  fear,  we  shall  ne'er  win  him  to  it. 

May.   Marry,  God  defend,  his  grace  should  say 
us  nay  !* 

Buck.   I  fear,  he   will:    Here  Catesby  comes 
again : — 

Re-enter  Catesbt. 

Now,  Catesby,  what  says  his  grace? 

Cate.  He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  assem- 
bled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him, 
His  grace  not  being  wam'd  thereof  before. 
He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck,  Sorry  I  am,  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me,  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him : 
By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfect  love  ; 
And  so  once  more  return  and  tell  his  grace. 

[£xit  Catesbv. 
When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  hard  to  draw  them  thence  j 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 
Enter  Gloster,  in  a    Gallery  above,  between  two 
Bishops.     C  ATESBy  returns. 

May.   See,  where  his  grace  stands  'tween  two 
clergymen  I 

Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  christian  prince, 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity : 
And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand  ; 
True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man. — 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince, 
L«*nd  favourable  ear  to  our  request ; 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion,  and  right-christian  zeal. 

Glo.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology  ; 
I  rather  do  beseech  you  pardon  me, 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God, 
Neglect  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure? 

Buck.  Even  that,  I  hope,  wnich  pleaseth  God 
above, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovern'd  isle. 

Glo.  I  do  suspect,  I  have  done  some  offence. 
That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eye  ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 

Buck.  You  have,  my  lord  ;  Would  it  might  please 
your  grace. 
On  our  entreaties,  to  amend  your  fault! 

Glo.  Else  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian  land? 

Buck.  Know,  then,  it  is  your  fault,  that  you  resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical. 
The  sceptred  office  of  your  ancestors. 


1  i.  e.  a  couch,  or  sofa. 

2  Faiten,  pamper. 

3  This  pious  and  courtly  mayor  was  Edmund  Shaw, 
brother  to  Doctor  Shaw,  whom  Richard  employed  to 
prove  his  title  to  the  crown  from  the  pulpit  at  Paul's 
Cross. 

4  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  remembered  the  text  on 
which  Dr.  Shaw  preached  his  remarkable  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's  Cross  :— 

'  Bastard  slips  shall  never  take  deep  root.' 


Your  state  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth, 
The  lineal  glorv  of  your  royal  house. 
To  the  corruptun  of  a  blemish'd  stock  : 
Whilst,  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts 
(Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good,) 
The  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs  ; 
Her  face  defac'd  with  scars  of  infamy. 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants,* 
And  almost  shoulder'd*  in  the  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion. 
Which  to  recure,'  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land : 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute. 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain  : 
But  as  successively,  from  blood  to  blood. 
Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens, 
Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends, 
And  by  their  vehement  instigation. 
In  this  just  suit  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 
Glo.  I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  silence, 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 
Best  fitteth  my  degree  or  your  condition : 
If,  not  to  answer, — ^you  might  haply  think. 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
To  bSar  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty. 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me  ; 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours. 
So  season'd  with  your  faithful  love  to  me. 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  check'd  my  friends. 
Therefore, — to  speak,  and  to  avoid  the  first ; 
And,  then  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  last,— 
Definitely  thus  I  answer  you. 
Your  love  deserves  my  thanks  ;  but  my  desert 
Unmeritable,  shuns  your  high  reauest. 
First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away. 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown. 
As  my  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth  ; 
Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit. 
So  mighty,  and  so  many,  my  defects, 
That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness,— 
Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea,— 
Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid. 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smother'd.  ; 

But,  God  be  tnank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me  ;  I 

(And  much  I  need'  to  help  you,  if  need  were;) 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit. 
Which,  mellow'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time. 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty, 
And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 
On  hira  I  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me. 
The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars,^ 
Which,  God  defend,  that  I  should  wring  from  him  ! 
Buck.  My  lord,  this  argues  conscience  in  your 
grace  ; 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice'  and  trivial. 
All  circumstances  well  considered. 
You  say,  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  son  ; 
So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife  : 
For  first  he  was  contract  to  Lady  Lucy, 
Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow  ; 
And  afterwards  by  substitute  betroth'd 
To  Bona,  sister  to  the  king  of  France. 
These  both  put  by,  a  poor  petitioner,' 
A  care-craz'd  mother  to  a  many  sons, 
A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow^ 
Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days. 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye, 
Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy :'" 


5  Shouldered  in  has  the  same  meaning  as  rudely 
thrust  into. 

6  Recover.  The  word  is  frequently  used  by  Spenser ; 
and  both  as  a  verb  and  a  substantive  by  Lyly. 

7  And  I  want  much  of  the  abihty  requisite  to  give  you 
help,  if  help  were  needed. 

8  Weak,  silly. 

9  See  King  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Act  iii. 

10  Bi^my,  by  a  canon  of  the  council  of  Lyons,  A.  D 
1274  (adopted  by  a  statute  in  4  Edw.  1.,)  was  made  im- 
lawful  and  infamous.  It  differed  from  Polygamy,  or 
having  two  wives  at  once ;  as  it  consisted  in  either  ma(. 
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By  her,  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got 

This  Edward,  whom  our  manners  call — the  prince. 

More  bitterly  could  I  expostulate. 

Save  that,  for  reverence  to  some  alive/ 

I  give  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 

Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  self 

This  proffer'd  benefit  of  dignity : 

If  not  to  bless  us  and  the  land  withal, 

Yet  to  draw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 

From  the  corruption  of  abusing  time, 

Unto  a  lineal  true- derived  course. 

May.  Do,  good  my  lord  ;  your  citizens  entreat  you. 

Buck.  Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffer'd  love. 

Cate.  O,  make  them  joyful,  grant  their  lawful  suit. 

GU).  Alas,  why  would  you  heap  those  cares  on  me? 
I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty  :— 
I  do  beseech  you,  take  it  not  amiss ; 
I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  yield  to  you. 

Buck.  If  you  refuse  it, — as  in  love  and  zeal, 
Loath  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother's  son ; 
As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse,* 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred, 
And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  estates, — 
Yet  know,  whe'r  you  accept  our  suit  or  no, 
Your  brother's  son  shall  never  reign  our  king  ; 
But  we  will  plant  some  other  In  your  throne  ; 
To  the  disgrace  and  downfall  of  your  house. 
And,  in  this  resolution,  here  we'Heave  you  ; 
Come,  citizens,  we  will  entreat  no  more. 

[Exeunt  Bi7ckingham  and  Citizens. 

Cate.  Call  them  again,  sweet  prince,  accept  their 
suit; 
If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 

Glo.  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of  cares  ? 
Well,  call  them  again  ;  I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties, 

[£xtt  Catesby. 
Albeit  against  my  conscience  and  my  soul. 

Re-enter  Buckingham  and  the  rest. 

Cousin  of  Buckingham,— 'and  you  sage,grave  men,— 

Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back, 

To  bear  her  burden,  whe'r  I  will,  or  no, 

I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load : 

But  if  black  scandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproach, 

Attend  the  senuel  of  your  imposition. 

Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 

From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof; 

For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  see, 

How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 

Jkfay.  God  bless  your  grace  !  we  see  it,  and  will 
say  it. 
'  Olo.  In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth. 
■  Buck.  Then  I  salute  you  with  this  royal  title,— 
Lone  live  King  Richard,  England's  worthy  king  S 
All.  Amen. 
Buck.    To-morrow    may  it    please    you   to   be 

crown'd  ? 
Glo.  Even  when  you  please,  since  you  will  have 

it  so. 
Buck.  To-morrow  then  we  will  attend  your  grace ; 
And  so,  most  joyfully,  we  take  our  leave. 

Glo.  Come,  let  us  to  our  holy  work  again.-— 

[To  the  Bishops. 
Farewell,  good  cousin  ; — farewell,  gentle  friends.^ 

[Exertnt. 

ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I.    Before  the  Tomer. 
Enter  onone  side.  Queen  Elizabeth,  DtrcBESS 
o/'YoRK,  and MARqt;is  o/Dor»et;  ontheothtr, 


Anne,  Duchess  of  Glosterj*  leading  Liof 
Margaret  Plantagenet,  Clarence's  yoitng 
Daughter. 

Duch.  Who  meets  us  here  ? — my  niece'  Planta- 
genet 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloster  ? 
Now,  for  my  life,  she's  wand'ring  to  the  Tower, 
On  pure  heart's  love,  to  greet  the  tender  prince.— 
Daughter,  well  met. 

Anne.  God  give  your  graces  both 

A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  day  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  As  much  to  you,  good  sister !    Whither 

away  ? 
Anne.  No   fiirlher  than  the  Tower ;  and,  as  I 
guess. 
Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves. 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  pnnces  there. 

Q.  Eliz.  Kind  sister,  thanks  ;  we'll  enter  all  to- 
gether : 

Enter  Brakenbury. 
And,  m  good  time,  here  the  lieutenant  comes.— 
Master  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave, 
How  doth  the  prince,  and  my  young  son  of  York? 
Brak.  Right  well,  dear  madam :  By  your  pati- 
ence, 
I  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them  ; 
The  king  hath  strictly  charg'd  the  contrary. 
q.  ERz.  The  king !  wh(?s  that  ? 
Brak,  I  mean,  th«  lord  protector< 

Q.  EUx.  The  Lord  protect  him  from  tnat  kingly 
title  ! 
Hath  he  set  bounds  between  their  love  and  me  7 
I  am  their  mother,  who  shall  bar  me  from  them  ? 
Duch.  I  am  their  father's  mother^  I  will  see  them. 
Anne.  Their  aunt  I  am  in  law,  m  love  their  mo- 
ther ; 
Then  brin"  me  to  their  sights  ;*  I'll  bear  thy  blame, 
And  take  tny  office  from  thee,  on  my  peril. 

Brak.  No,  madam,  no,  I  may  not  leave  it  so  ;* 
I  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

[Exit  BrakenburT. 
Enter  Stanley. 
Stan.  Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,  one  hour 
hence, 
And  ril  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother. 
And  reverend  looker-on  of  two  fair  queens. — 
Come,  madam,  you  must  straight  to  Westminster. 
[To  the  Duchess  q/"  Gloster. 
There  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

Q.  E^.  Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder  ! 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  be&ty 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news. 
Anne.  Despiteful  tidings  !    O  unpleasin"  news  ! 
Dor.  Be  of  good  cheer :— Mother,  how  fares  your 

grace  ? 
Q.  Eliz.  O  Dorset,  speak  not  to  me,  g«t  the» 
gone. 
Death  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  tbe  heels  ; 
Thy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  children  : 
If  thou  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas. 
And  live  with  Richmond  from  the  reach  of  hell. 
Go,  hie  thee,  hie  thee,  from  this  slaughter-house, 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead  ; 
And  make  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curse,— 
Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  counted  queen. 
Stan.  Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel,  ma- 
dam :— 
Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours ; 
You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way  : 
Be  not  ta'eti  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 
Duch.  O  ill-dispersing  wind  of  misery  !— 


rying  two  virgins  successively,  or  once  marrying  a 
widow.  This  is  from  Sir  T.  More,  as  copied  by  Hall 
and  Holinshed. 

1  The  duke  here  hints  at  the  pretended  bastardy  of 
Edward  and  Clarence.  By  '  some  alive'  Is  meant  the 
duchess  of  York,  the  mother  of  Edward  and  Richard. 
This  is  very  closely  copied  from  Sir  Thomas  More. 

9  Pity. 

3  To  this  act  should  probably  be  added  the  next 
scene,  80  will  the  coronation  pass  between  the  actii ;  and 


there  will  not  only  be  a  proper  fnierval  ofaction,  but  the 
conclusion  will  be  more  forcible. — Johnson. 

4  We  have  not  seen  this  lady  since  the  second  scene  of 
the  first  act,  in  which  she  promised  to  meet  Richard  at 
Crosby  Place.  She  was  married  to  him  about  the  year 
147a. 

5  i.  e.  grand-daughter.  The  words  grandson  or 
grand-daughter  iipver  occur  in  Shaksneare 

6  This  was  the  phraseology  of  Shakspeare's  timt. 

7  i,  e< '  I  may  nix  so  realjn  my  office.' 


Scene  II. 


KING  RICHARD  III. 


Ill 


0  my  accursed  womb,  the  bed  of  death  ; 

A  cockatrice'  hast  thou  hatch'd  to  the  world, 
Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous  ! 

Stan,  Come,  madam,  come  j  I  in  all  haste  was 

sent. 
Anne.  And  I  with  all  unwillingness  will  go. — 
O,  would  to  God.  that  the  inclusive  verge 
or  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow, 
Were  red-  hot  steel,  to  sear''  me  to  the  brain  ! 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom  ; 
And  die,  ere  men  can  say — God  save  the  queen ! 
■    Q,  £liz.  Go,  go,  poor  soul,  I  envy  not  thy  glory ; 
To  feed  my  humour,  wish  thyself  no  harm. 

Anne.  No !  why '! — When  he,  that  is  my  husband 

now. 
Came  to  me,  as  I  follow'd  Henry's  corse  ; 
When  scarce  the  blood  was  well  wash'd  from  his 

hands, 
Which  issu/'d  from  my  other  angel  husband. 
And  that  dead  saint  which  then  I  weeping  follow'd  ; 
O,  when,  I  say,  I  look'd  on  Richard's  face. 
This  was  my  wish, — Be  thou,  quoth  I,  accurs'df 
For  making  me,  M  young,  so  old  a  widow  ! 
And,  when  thou  wed'st,  let  sorrow  haunt  thy  bed  ; 
And  be  thy  wife  (if  any  be  so  mad,) 
More  miserable  by  the  life  of  thee. 
Than  thou  hast  made  me  by  my  dear  lord!'s  death  ! 
Lo,  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse  again, 
Even  in  so  short  a  space,  my  woman's  heart 
Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words. 
And  prov'd  the  subject  of  mine  own  soul's  curse  : 
Which  ev«r  since  hath  held  mine  eyes  from  rest ; 
For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 
Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep, 
But  with  his  timorous  dreams'  was  still  awak'd. 
Besides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick  ; 
And  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be  rid  of  me. 

Q.  EUz.  Poor  heart,  adieu ;  I  pity  thy  complain- 
ing. 
Anne.  No  more  than  with  my  soul  I  mourn  for 

yours. 
Dor.  Farewell,  thou  woful  welcomer  of  glory ! 
Anne.  Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak'st  thy  leave  of 

it! 
Duck.  Go  thou  to  Richmond,  and  good  fortune 

guide  thee  !  [To  Dorset. 

Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee  ! — 

[To  Anne. 
Go  thou  to  sanctuary,  and  good  thoughts  possess 

thee!  [To  Q.  Elizabeth. 

1  to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  rest  lie  with  me ! 
Eighty  odd  years*  of  sorrow  have  I  seen. 

And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen.' 
Q.  Eliz.  Stay  yet ;  look  back,  with  me,  unto  the 
Tower. — 
Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes, 
Whom  envy  hath  immur'd  within  your  walls  ! 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones  ! 
Rude  ragged  nurse  I  old  sullen  playfellow 
Por  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well ! 
So  foolish  sorrow  bids  your  stones  farewell. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace.  Flou- 
rish of  Trumpets.  Richard,  as  King  upon  his 
throne;  Bctckingham,  Catesby,  a  Page,  and 
others. 

K.  Rich.  Stand  all  apart. — Cousin  of  Bucking- 
ham,—— 


1  A  serpent  supposed  to  originate  from  a  cock's  ege. 

3  She  seems  to  allude  to  the  ancient  mode  of  punish- 
ing a  regicide,  or  other  criminals,  by  placing  a  crown  of 
iron  healed  red  hot  upon  his  head. 

3  It  is  recorded  by  Polydore  Virgil  that  Richard  was 
frequently  disturbed  by  terrible  dreams.  The  veracity 
of  that  historian  has  been  called  in  doubt ;  but  Shak- 
■peare  followed  the  popular  histories. 

4  Shakspeare  seems  here  to  have  spoken  at  random. 
The  present  scene  is  in  1483.  Richard  duke  of  York, 
the  husband  of  this  lady,  had  he  been  then  living,  would 
have  been  but  seventy-three  years  old,  and  we  may 
reasonably  suppose  she  was  not  older :  nor  did  she  go 
■peedily  to  her  grave ;  she  lived  till  1495. 


Buck.  My  gracious  sovereign. 
K.  Rich.  Give  me  thy  hand.    Thus  high,  by  thy 
advice, 
And  thy  assistance,  is  King  Richard  seated : — 
But  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day  ? 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 

Buck.  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them  last ! 
K.  Rich.  Ah,  Buckingham,  now  do  I    play  the 
touch,* 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold,  indeed  :  — 
Young   Edward  lives  ; — Think  now  what  I  would 
speak. 
Buck.  Say  on,  iny  loving  lord. 
if.  Rich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say,  I  would  be 

king. 
Buck.  Why,  so   you   are,  my   thrice-renowned 

liege. 
K.  Rich.  Ha !  am  I  king  7  'Tis  so  :  but  Edward 

lives. 
Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 

JC.  Rich.  O  bitter  consequence. 

That  Edward  still  should  live, — true,  noble  prince  ! 
Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull : 
Shall  I  be  plain  ?  I  wish  the  bastards  dead ; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  perform'd. 
What  say'st  thou  now  ?  speak  suddenly,  be  brieH 
Buck,  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 
K.  Rich.  Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness 
freezes : 
Say,  have  I  thy  consent,  that  they  shall  die  ? 
Buck.  Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause, 
dear  lord. 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this  : 
I  will  resolve  your  grace  immediately. 

[Exit  Buckingham. 
Cate.  The  king  is  angry ;  see,  he  gnaws  his  lip.' 

[Aside. 
K.  Rich.  I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
[Descends  from  his  Throne. 
And  unrespective  boys  :*  none  are  for  me. 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes  ; — 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect. — 

Bov, 

Page.  My  lord. 

K.  Rich,  Know'st  tnou  not  any,  whom  corrupting 
gold 
Would  tempt  unto  a  close  exploit'  of  death  ? 

Page.  I  know  a  discontented  gentleman. 
Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  mind  f 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 
And  will  no  doubt  tempt  him  to  any  thing. 
K.  Rich.  What  is  his  name  ? 
Page.  His  name,  my  lord,  is — Tyrrel. 

K.  Rich.  I  partly  know  the  man ;    Go,  call  him 
hither,  boy. —  [Exit  Page. 

The  deep-revolvine  witty'"  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels : 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untir'd, 
\nd  stops  he  now  for  breath  ? — well,  be  it  so.— 

Enter  Stanley. 

How  now,  lord  Stanley  ?  what's  the  news  ? 

Stan.  Know,  my  loving  lord. 

The  marquis  Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

K.Rich.  Comehither,Catesby  :  rumour  it  abroad, 
That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  grievous  sick  ; 
I  will  take  order' '  for  her  keeping  close. 
Inquire  me  out  some  mean-borngentleman. 
Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence'  daughter  : 


5  Sorrow. 

6  '  To  play  the  touch''  is  to  resemble  the  touchstone. 

7  Several  of  our  ancient  historians  observe  that  this 
was  an  accustomed  action  of  Richard's,  whether  he  was 
pensive  or  angry. 

8  Unrespective,  i.  e.  devoid  of  cautious  and  pruden- 
tial consideration,  inconsiderate,  unrcgardful. 

9  Secret  act. 

10  Witty  was  not  at  this  time  employed  to  signify  a 
man  of  fancy,  but  was  used  for  sagacity,  wisdom,  or 
judgment;  or,  as  Baret  defines  it,  '  hactrig  the  lenaet 
sharp,  perceiving  or  fortteeing  quicklie.' 

U  i.  e.  taice  measures. 
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The  boy  is  foolish,'  and  I  fear  not  him. — 
Look,  how  thou  dream'st '. — I  say  again,  give  out, 
That  Anne  my  queen  is  sick,  and  like  to  die  : 
About  it :  for  it  stands  me  much  upon,* 
To  stop  all  hopes,  whose  growth  may  damage  me. 
[Exit  Catesbf. 
I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass  :— 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her ! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain  !  But  I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin.* 
Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye.— 

Re-enter  Page,  with  TraBEii. 
Is  thy  name — Tyrrel  '/* 

l)/r.  James  Tyrrel,  and  your  most  obedient  sub- 
ject. 
K.  Rich.  Art  thou,  indeed  7 
TV".  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 

JP.  Rich.  Dar'st  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend  of 

mine  'I 
ISpr.  Please  you ;  but  I  had  rather  kill  two  ene* 

mies. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  then  tliou  hast  it ;  two  deep  ene- 
mies. 
Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers. 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal'  upon : 
Tyrrel,  I  mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 

Tyr.  Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to  them, 
And  soon  I'll  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them. 
K.  Rich.  Thou  sing'st  sweet  music.  Hark,  come 
hither,  Tyrrel ; 
Go,  by  this  token  : — Rise,  and  lend  thine  ear : 

[fVhiipers. 
There  is  no  more  but  so  ; — Say,  it  is  done, 
And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  for  it.' 

T)/r.  I  will  despatch  it  straight.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Bdckingham. 
Buck.  My  lord,  I  have  consider'd  in  my  mind 
The  late  demand  that  you  did  sound  me  in. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  let  that  rest.    Dorset  is  fled  to 

Richmond. 
Buck.  I  hear  the  news,  my  lord. 
/f.  Rich.  Stanley,  he's  your  wife's  son :— Well, 

look  to  it. 
Buck,  My  lord,  I  claim  the  gift,  my  due  by  pro- 
mise, 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  is  pawn'd  ; 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables,' 
Which  you  have  promised  I  shall  possess. 

K.  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife  ;  if  she  convey 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it. 


1  Shakspeare  has  here  perhaps  anticipated  the  folly 
of  this  youth.  He  was  at  this  time,  I  believe,  about  ten 
years  old,  and  we  are  not  told  by  any  historian  that  ho 
had  then  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  folly.  Being  con- 
fined by  King  Henry  VII.  immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  and  his  education  being  entirely  neglected, 
he  is  described  by  Polydoro  Virgil,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1499,  as  an  idiot ;  and  his  account,  which  is 
copied  by  Holinshed,  was  certainly  a  sufflcienr  autho- 
rity for  Shakspeare's  representation. 

2  i.  e.  it  Is  incumbent  upon  me. 

3  ' I  am  in  blood 

Step'd  in  so  far,  that  should  I  wade  no  more 
Returning  were  as  tedious,'  &c.  Macbeth. 

4  '  The  beat  part  of  our  chronicles,  in  all  men's  opi- 
nions, ia  that  of  Richard  III.  written  as  I  have  heard  by 
Moorton,  but  as  most  suppose  by  Sir  Thomas  More, 
sometime  lord  chancellor  of  England,  where  it  is  said, 
how  the  king  was  devising  with  Tyrril  to  have  his  ne- 
phews privily  murdered  ;  and  it  is  added,  he  teas  then 
silting  oti  a  draught ;  a  fit  carpet  for  such  a  counsel.' 
Sir  James  Tyrrel  was  executed  for  treason  in  the  begin- 
ning of  King  Henry  VII. 

5  We  should  now  say  '  deal  with,'  but  the  other  was 
the  phraseology  of  Shakspeare's  time. 

6  The  quarto  has  the  following  very  characteristic 
line:— 

'King.  Shall  we  hear  from  thee,  Tirril,  ere  we  sleep.'' 

7  King  Henry  IV.  married  one  of  the  daughters  and 
coheirs  of  Humphrey  Bohun,  earl  of  Hereford  ;  and  the 
other  was  married  to  Thomas  duke  of  Oloster,  fifth  son 
of  King  Edward  111.,  who  was  created  earl  of  Heretbrd, 


Buck.  What  says  your  highness  to  my  just  re- 
quest ? 

JT.  Rich.  I  do  remember  me, — Henry  the  Sixth 
Did  prophesy,  that  Richmond  should  be  king, 
When  Richmond  was  a  Ultle  peevish  boy. 
A  king  ? — perhaps 

Buck.  My  lord,— ^ 

K.  Rich.  How  chance,  the  prophet  could  not  at 
that  time. 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by,*  that  I  should  kill  him  ? 

Buck.  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earldom,— 

K.  Rich.  Richmond ! — When  last  I  wets  at  £xe- 

tWj 

The  mayor  m  courtesy  show'd  me  the  castle, 
And    call'd   it — Rouge-mont:'    at  which  name,  I 

started ; 
Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once, 
I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  RichmondL 

Buck.  My  lord,-  -■    • ' 

IT.  Rich.  Ay,  vihiVa  o'clock  ? 

Buck.  I  am  thus  bokl 

To  put  your  grace  in  mind  of  what  you  promis'd  me. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  but  what  is't  o'clock  ? 

Buch  Upon  the  stroke 

Of  ten, 

IT.  Rich.  Well,  let  it  strike. 

Buck.  Why,  let  it  strike  7 

K.  Rich.  Because  that,  like  a  Jackj'"  thou  keep'st 
the  stroke 
Betwixt  thy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  tcnday. 

Buck.  Whv,  then  resolve  me  whe'r  you«will,  or  no. 

JST.  Rich.  Thou  troublest  me  ;  I  am  not  in  the  vein. 
[Exeunt  Kino  Richard  and  TVain. 

Buck.  And  IS  it  thus?  repays  he  my  deep  service 
With  such  contempt  ?  made  I  him  king  for  this  7 
O,  let  me  think  on  Hastings  ;  and  be  gone 
To  Brecknock,' '  while  my  fearful  head  is  on.  [Exit. 
SCENE  III.     The  tame.    Enter  Tyrrel. 

Tyr.  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done  } 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre. 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
Dighton,  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery, 
Albeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
Wept  like  two  children,  in  their  death's  sad  story. 
O  thus,  quoth  Dighton,  Un/  the  gentle  babe*, — 
Tku*,  thus,  quoth  Forrest,  girdling  one  another 
IVitlun  their  alabaster  intxocent  arms : 
Their  lips  toere/our  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 


in  1386,  by  King  Richard  U.;  his  cmly  daughter  Anne 
having  married  Edmund  earl  of  Stafford.  The  duke  of 
Buckingham,  (who  was  the  grandson  of  this  Edmund 
and  Aimc,)  had  some  pretensions  to  claim  a  new  grant 
of  the  title,  but  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  the 
moiety  of  the  estate,  which,  if  it  devolved  to  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  with  the  crown,  was  now  the  property  of  his 
children,  or  otherwise  belonged  to  the  right  heirs  of 
King  Henry  IV.  Many  of  our  historians,  however, 
ascribe  the  breach  between  him  and  Richard,  to  Rich- 
ard's refusing  to  restore  him  the  moiety  cCihe  Hereford 
estate  :  and  Shakspeare  has  followed  them. 

8  The  duke  of  Gloster,  according  to  the  former  play, 
was  not  by  when  King  Henry  uuered  the  prophecy,  hut 
the  poet  does  not  often  trouble  himself  about  such  mi 
nute  points  of  accuracy. 

9  Hooker,  who  wrote  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  in 
his  description  of  Exeter,  mentions  this  as  a  '  very  old 
and  antient  castle,  named  Rugemont ;  that  is  to  say, 
Red  Hill,  taking  the  name  of  the  red  soil  or  earth 
whereupon  it  is  situated.'  It  was  first  built,  he  adds,  na 
some  thinJe,  by  Julius  Cssar,  but  rather,  and  in  truth, 
by  the  Romans  after  him. 

10  This  alludes  to  the  iacls  of  the  clock  hotite,  men- 
tioned before  in  King  Richard  if.  Act  v.  9c.  S.  It  was  a 
figure  made  in  old  public  clocks  to  strike  the  bell  on  the 
outside  ;  of  the  same  kind  as  those  still  preserved  at  St 
Dunstan's  church  In  Fleet  Street  Richard  compares 
Buckingham  to  one  of  the  automatons,  and  bids  him 
not  to  suspend  the  stroke  on  the  clock  bell,  but  strike, 
that  the  noiss  may  t>«  past,  and  himself  at  liberty  to 
pursue  his  meditations.  Jack  was  a  term  of  contempt, 
occurring  before  in  this  play. 

11  His  castle  m  Wales 


Scene  IV. 


KING  BSCHARD  UI. 


lis 


TVhich,  in  their  Mumtntr  beauty,  Mss'd  each  other, 
A.  book  of  prayers  on  tfteir  pillow  lay  ; 
IVhich  once,  quoth  Forrest,  almost  changed  my  mind  ; 
But,  O,  the  devil — there  the  villain  stopp'd  ;  \ 

When  Dighton  thus  told  on, — toe  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature. 
Thai,  from  the  prime  creation,  e'er  she  framed,— 
Hence  both  are  gone  with  conscience  and  remorse, 
They  could  not  speak  ;  and  so  I  left  them  both. 
To  bear  this  tidnigs  to  the  bloody  king, 

Enter  King  Richard. 
And    here   he  comes : — AH  health,  my  sovereign 
lord ! 

JT.  Rich.  Kind  Tyrrel !   ami  happy  in  thy  news  ? 

Tyr.  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 
Beget  your  happiness,  be  happy  then, 
For  it  is  done* 

JT.  Rich.         But  didst  thou  see  them  dead  ? 

Tyr.  I  did,  my  lord. 
■    A.  Rich.  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel  ? 

Tyr.    The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath    buried 
them  ; 
BhI  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 

jr.  Rich.    Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  soon,  at  after 
supper. 
When  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  their  death. 
Mean  time,  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good, 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire. 
Farewell,  till  then. 

Tyr.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.     [Exit. 

K.  Rich.  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  pen'd  up 
close  ; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  I  match'd  in  marriage  ; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom. 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  the  wotld  good  night. 
Now,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne'  Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter, 
And,  by  that  knot,  looks  proudly  on  the  crown, 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesbt. 
Cote.  My  lord, — 
K.  Rich,  Good  news  or  bad,  that  thou  com'st  hi 

so  bluntly  ? 
Cole.  Bad  news,   my  lord ;    Morton^  is  fled  to 
Richmond ; 
And  Buckingham,  back'd  with  the  hardy  Welsh- 
men, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  increaseth. 
K.  Rich.  Ely  with  Richmoad  troubles  me  more 
near. 
Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash  levied  strength. 
Come, — I  have  learn'd,  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay  ;^ 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail  pac'd  beggary : 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king  ! 
Go,  muster  men :  My  counsel  is  my  shield  ; 
We  must  be  bnef^  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     The  same.    Before  the  Palace.    En- 
ter Queen  Margaret. 
.    Q.  Mar.  So,  now  prosperity  begins  to  mellow, 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death.* 
Here  in  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurk'd, 
To  watch  the  waning  of  mme  enemies. 


1  He  thus  denominates  Richmond,  because  after  the 
battle  of  Tewksbury  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the  court  of 
Francis  II.  duke  of  Bretagne,  where  by  the  procurement 
of  Edward  IV.  he  was  kept  a  long  time  in  honourable 
custody. 

2  Bishop  of  Ely. 

5  Timorous  thought  and  cautious  disquisition  are  the 
Villi  attendants  on  delay. 

•    4    ' now  Is  his  fate  grown  mellow, 

'         Instant  to  fall  into  the  rotten  jaws 
Of  chap-fall'n  death.' 

Marston'a  Antonio  and  Mellida,  1603. 
King  Richard  III.  was  printed  in  1597,  Marston  is  there- 
fore the  imitator. 

6  Induction  is  preface,  mtroduction,  or  prologue. 

<  In  the  third  scent  of  the  first  aa  Margaret  was  re. 


A  dire  niduction*  alii  I  witness  to, 
And  will  to  France  ;  hoping,  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 
Withdraw  thee,  wretched  Margaret!   who  com*! 
here  ? 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  DuctiEis  of 
York. 

Q.  Uliz.   Ah,  tny  poor  princes  !    ah,  my  tender 
babes  ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new  appearing  sweets  1 
If  yet  your  gehtle  souls  fly  in  the  air, 
And  be  not  nx'd  in  doom  perpetual. 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings. 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation  ! 

Q.Mar.  Hover  about  her;    say,   that  right  fo.' 
right"= 
Hath  dimnrd  your  infaiit  morn  to  aged  night. 

Duch.  So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  my  voiccj 
That  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mute, — ' 
Edward  Plantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet, 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt. 

Q.  Eliz.  Wilt  thou,  O  God,  f^  from  such  gcntl«i 
lambs. 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 
When  didst  thou  sleep,  when  such  a  deed  was  done  ? 

Q.  Mar.  When  holy  Harry  died,  and  my  sweet 
son. 

Duch.  Dead  life,  blind  sight,  poor  mortal-Uviag 
ghost, 
Woe's  scene,  world's  shame,  grave's  due  by  life 

usurp'd, 
Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days, 
Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth, 

[Sitting  down. 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood  I 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  that  thou  would'st  as  soon  afford  a 
grave. 
As  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat ; 
Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here  t 
Ah,  who  hath  any  cause  to  mourn,  but  we  ? 

[Sitting  down  by  hett 

Q.  Mar.  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory,' 
And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 
If  sorrow  can  admit  society, 

[Sitting  down  with  thetHt 
Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine  :—- 
I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Ricnard  kilrd  him  j 
I  had  a  husband,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him : 
Thou  hadst  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him  i 
Thou  hadst  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him. 

Duch.  I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didst  kill 
him ; 
I  had  a  Rutland  too,  thou  holp'st  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hadst  a  Clarence  too,  and  Richard 
kill'd  him ; 
From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hell  hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death  ; 
That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes, 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood  j 
That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handy  work  ; 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth. 
That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  souls, 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  gravesi- 
O  upright,  just,  and  true  disposing  God, 
How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  this  carnal"  cur 


proached  with  the  murder  of  young  Rutland,  and  the 
death  of  her  husband  and  son  were  imputed  to  divine 
vengeance  roused  by  that  wicked  act.  '  So  just  is  God 
to  right  the  innocent.'  Margaret  now,  perhaps,  means 
to  say,  '  The  right  of  me,  an  injured  mother,  whose  son 
was  slain  at  Tewksbury,  has  now  operated  as  power 
fully  as  that  right  which  the  death  of  Rutland  gave  you 
to  divine  justice,  and  has  destroyed  your  children  in 
their  turn.' 

7  Seniority. 

8  Vide  Hamlet,  Act  v.  Sc.  2  :— 

'  Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts.' 
Its  apparent  signification  is  cruet,  sangtiinary,  JlesMy- 
minded. 
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KING  RICHARD  IIL 


Act  IV. 


Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body, 

And  makes  her  pew-fellow'  with  others'  moan  ! 

Duck.  O,  Harry's  wife,  triumph  not  in  my  woes ; 
God  witness  with  me,  I  have  wept  for  thine. 

Q.  Mar.  Bear  with  me,  I  am  hungry  for  revenge. 
And  now  I  clov  me  with  beholding  it. 
Thy  Edward  fie  is  dead,  rhat  kilrd  my  Edward ; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward  ; 
Youn"  York  he  is  but  boot,'-'  because  both  they 
Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss. 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead,  that  stabb'd  my  Edward ; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  tragic  play, 
The  adulterate'  Hastings,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey, 
Untimely  smother'd  in  their  dusky  graves. 
Richard  yet  lives,  hell's  black  intelligencer  ; 
Only  reserv'd  their  factor,  to  buy  souls, 
And  send  them  thither  ;   But  at  hand,  at  hand, 
Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end  : 
Earth  gapes,  hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray, 
To  have  him  suddenly  convey'd  from  hence  : — 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  defir  God,  I  pray. 
That  I  may  live  to  say.  The  dog  is  dead ! 

Q.  Eliz.  O,  thou  didst  prophesy,  the  time  would 
come, 
That  I  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  bunch-back'd  toad. 

Q.  Mar.  I  cali'd  thee  then,  vain  flourish  of  my 
fortune ; 
I  cali'd  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted  queen  ; 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was. 
The  flattering  index*  of  a  direful  pageant. 
One  heav'd  a  high,  to  be  hurl'd  down  below  : 
A  mother  only  niock'd  with  two  fair  babes  ; 
A  dream  of  what  thou  wast ;  a  garish'  flag. 
To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot  j 
A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble  ; 
A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene. 
Where  is  thy  husband  now  ?  where  be  thy  brothers  ? 
Where  be  thy  two  sons  ?  wherein  dost  thou  joy  ' 
Who  sues,  and  kneels,  and  says — God  save  the 

queen? 
Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  fiatter'd  thee  ? 
Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  follow'd  thee  ? 
Decline  all  this,^  and  see  what  now  thou  arU 
For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow  ; 
For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name  ; 
For  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  sues  ; 
For  queen,  a  very  caitiff  crown'd  with  care  ; 
For  one  that  scorn'd  at  me,  now  scorn'd  of  me  ; 
For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one  ; 
For  one  commanding  all,  obey'd  of  none. 
Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheel'd  about. 
And  lei\  then  but  a  very  prey  to  time  ; 
Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  diou  wcrt. 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 
Thou  didst  usurp  my  place.    And  dost  thou  not 
Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow  ? 
Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burden'd  yoke  ; 
From  which  even  here  I  slip  my  wearied  head. 
And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  tliee. 
Farewell,   York's   wife, — and  queen   of  sad  mis- 
chance,— 
These  English  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in  France. 


1  i.  e.  partaker  of  or  participator  in  the  grief  of 
others.  The  word  appears  to  have  \xon  used  metaptio- 
rically  for  an  equal,  a  companion,  or  old  and  intimate 
acquaintance. 

3  i.  e.  thrown  into  the  bargain. 

3  .Adulterate  is  stained  with  adultery.  Adulterata, 
Lat 

4  See  note  on  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4  :— 

' what  act 

That  roars  so  loud  and  thunders  in  the  index.'' 
Mr.  Nares  suggests  that  the  itidex  of  a  pageant  was 
probably  a  painted  cloth  hung  up  before  a  booth  where 
a  pageant  was  to  be  exhibited. 

o  Alluding  to  the  dangerous  situation  of  those  persons 
to  whose  care  the  standards  of  armies  were  entrusted. 

6  1.  e.  run  through  all  this  from  first  to  last. 

7  Fast  has  no  connection  with  the  preceding  word 
forbear ;  the  meaning  being  sleep  not  at  night,  and  fast 
during  tlieday. 

3  Bettering   la  anrilifi/ins,    maenifyinf   thy  loss. 


Q.  Eliz.  O  thou  well  skill'd  h)  curses,  stay  a  while. 
And  teach  me  how  lo  curse  mine  enemies. 

Q.  Mar.  Forbear  to  sleep  the  night,  and  fast  the 
day  ;' 
Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe  : 
Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  than  they  were, 
And  he,  that  slew  them,  fouler  than  he  is ': 
Bettering'  thy  loss  makes  the  bad  causer  worse  ; 
Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  words    are  dull,  O,  quicken  them 
with  thine ! 

Q.  Mar.  Thy  woes  will  make  them  sharp,  and 
pierce  like  mine.      [Exit  Q.  Margaret. 

Duch.  Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words  '( 

Q.  Eliz.  Windy  attorneys' to  their  client  woes. 
Airy  succeeders  of  intestate  joys,'" 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries ! 
Let  them  have  scope:  though  what  they  do  impart 
Help  nothini:  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart." 

Duch.  If  ;o,  tiien  be  not  tongue-ty'd  :  go  with  me. 
And  in  the  "jrer  h  of  bitter  words  let's  smother 
My  damned  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  snioiher'd. 

{^Drutn  within, 
I  hear  his  drum, — be  copious  in  exclaims. 
Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  Train,  marching 

K.  Rich.  Who  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  7 

Duch.  O,  she,  that  might  have  intercepted  thee. 
By  str.angling  thee  in  her  accursed  womb. 
From  all  the  slaughters,  wretch,  that  thou  hast  done. 

Q.  Eliz.  Hid'st  thou  that  forehead  with  a  golden 
crown, 
Where  should  be  branded,  if  that  right  were  right, 
The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow'd  that  crown, 
And  the  dire  death  of^  my  poor  sons,  and  brothers  ? 
Tell  me,  thou  villain  slave,  where  are  my  children? 

Duch.  Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  b  thy  brother 
Clarence? 
And  little  Ned  Plantagenet,  his  son? 

Q.  Eliz.  Where  is  the  gentle  Rivers,  Vaughan, 
Grey? 

Duch.  Where  is  kind  Hastings  ? 

K.  Rich.  A  flourish,  trumpets ! — strike  alarum, 
drums  ! 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed  :   Strike,  I  say. — 

{Flourish.     Alarum* 
Either  be  patient  and  entreat  me  fair, 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 

Duch.  Art  thou  my  son  ? 

JC.  Rich.  Ay  ;  I  thank  God,  my  father,  and  youi>' 
self. 

Duch,  Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 

E.  Rich.  Madam,  I  nave  a  touch  of  your  con- 
dition,'« 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

Duch.  O,  let  me  speak. 

E.  Rich.  Do,  then ;  but  III  not  hear. 

Duch.  I  will  bo  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 

K.  Rich.  And  brief,  good  mother ;  for  I  am  in 
haste. 

Duch.  Art  thou  so  hasty  7  I  have  staid  for  thee, 
God  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony. 

K.  Rich.  And  came  I  not  at  last  to  comfort  you  7 

Duch.  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  know'st  it  well. 
Thou  cam'st  on  earth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell. 


I 


Shakspeare  employed  the  word  for  the  sake  of  the  an- 
tithesis between  belter  and  toss. 

9  Thus  in  Venus  and  Adunis  : — 

'  So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said  : 
Free  vent  of  words  lore's  fire  doth  assuage; 
B'.it  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mute. 
The  client  breaks  as  desperate  of  his  suiL> 

10  The  meaning  ofihis  harsh  metaphor  is  :  The  joys 
already  possessed  t>eing  all  consumed  and  passed  away, 
are  supposed  to  have  died  inieauue ;  that  is,  to  hare 
made  no  will,  having  nothing  to  bequeath ;  and  more 
verbal  complaints  are  their  successors,  but  inherit  no< 
thing  but  misery. 

U  '  Give  sorrow  words  ;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraufht  heart,  and  bids  it  brealc' 

SlacbUk. 
1*J  A  spice  or  particle  of  your  disposition. 
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A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me  ; 
Tetchy'  anil  wayward  was  thy  infancy; 
Thy   school-days,    frightful,   desperate,   xvild,  and 

furious  ; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous  : 
Thy  age  confirm'd,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  bloody. 
More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred  : 
What  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name, 
That  ever  grac'd  me  in  thy  company  ? 

K.  Rich.  'Faiih,   none,   but    Humphrey   Hour,* 
that  call'd  your  grace 
To  breakfast  once,  forth  of  my  company. 
If  I  be  so  disgracious  in  your  sight, 
Let  me  march  on,  and  not  offend  you,  madam. — 
Strike  up  the  drum. 

Duck  I  pr'ythee,  hear  me  speak. 

K'.  Rich.  You  speak  too  bitterly. 

Duch.  Hear  me  a  word  ; 

For  I  shall  never  speak  to  thee  again. 

S".  Rich.  So. 

Duch.  Either  thou  wilt  die,  by  God's  just  ordi- 
nance. 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror ; 
Or  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perish, 
And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again. 
Therefore  take  with  thee  my  most  heavy  curse  ; 
Which,  in  the  day  of  battle,  tire  thee  more. 
Than  all  the  complete  armour  that  thou  wear'st ! 
My  prayers  on  the  adverse  party  fight ; 
And  there  the  little  souls  of  Edward's  children 
Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies. 
And  promise  them  success  and  victory. 
Bloody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end  ; 
Shame  serves'  thy  life,  and  dotli  thy  death  attend. 

[Exit. 

Q.  Eliz.  TJiough  far  more  cause,  yet  mucn  less 
spirit  to  curse 
Abides  in  me  ;  I  say  amen  to  her.  [Going. 

K.  Rich.  Stay,  madam,  I  must  speak  a  word  with 
you, 

Q.  Eliz.  I  have  no  more  sons  of  the  royal  blood 
Por  thee  to  murder  :  for  my  daughters,  Richard, — 
They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens  ; 
And  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

IT.  Rich.  You  have  a  daughter  call'd — Elizabeth, 
Virtuous  and  fair,  royal  and  gracious. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  must  she  die  for  this  ?  O,  let  her  live, 
And  I'll  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty  ? 
Slander  myself,  as  false  to  Edward's  bed  ; 
Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy  ; 
So  she  raayHve  unscarr'd  of  bleeding  slaughter, 
I  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

IT.  Rich.  Wrong  not  her  birth,  she  is  of  royal  blood. 

Q.  Eliz.  To  save  her  life,  I'll  say  she  is  not  so. 

JST.  Rich.  Her  life  is  safest  only  in  her  birth. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  only  in  that  safety  died  her  brothers. 

K.  Rich.  Lo,  at    their    births,  good   stars   were 
opposite. 

Q.  Eliz.  No,  to  their  lives  bad  friends  were  con- 
trary. 

K".  Rich.  AH  unavoided*  is  the  doom  of  destiny. 

$.  Eliz.  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  des- 
tiny: 
My  babes  were  destin'd  to  a  fairer  death, 
If  grace  had  bless'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life. 

K.  Rich.  You  speak,  as  if  that  I  had  slain  my 
cousins. 

Q.  Eliz,  Cousins,  indeed ;   and   by  their  uncle 
cozen'd 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whose  hands  soever  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts. 
Thy  head,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction  : 


1  Touchy,  fretful. 

2  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  this,  unless  we  suppose 
with  Steeveiis  that  it  is  an  allusion  to  Bome  affair  of  gal- 
lantry of  which  the  duchess  had  been  euopected.  There 
is  no  mention  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  Chronicles. 
Malone  conjectures  thai  Humphrey  Hour  is  merely 
used  as  a  ludicrous  periphrasis  for  hour,  like  Tom 
TVotA,  for  truth,  in  Gabriel  Harvey's  Letter  to  Spenser. 
There  can  hardly  be  any  allusion  to  ifie  phrase  of 
'  dining  with  Duke  Humphrev,'  used  to  express  those 
irho  dined  upon  air,  or  passed  their  dinner  hour  in  ad- 


No  doubt  the  murderous  knifis  was  dull  and  bluntj 
Till  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone-hard  heart,* 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that  still^  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame, 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys, 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor'd  in  thine  eyes : 
And  I,  in  such  a  desyierate  bay  of  death. 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  refl. 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom. 

K'.  Rich.  Madam,  so  thrive  I  in  my  enterprise, 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars. 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours. 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harm'd  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  What  good  is  cover'd  with  the  face  of* 
heaven. 
To  be  discover'd,  that  can  do  me  good  ? 

K.  Rich.  The  advancement  of  your  children,  gentle 
lady. 

Q.  Eliz.  Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  their 
heads  ? 

K.  Rich.  No,  to  the  dignity  and  height  of  fortune^ 
The  hish  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory.' 

Q.  Eliz.  Flatter  my  sorrows  with  report  of  it  { 
Tell  me,  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Canst  thou  demise"  to  any  child  of  mine? 

K'.  Rich.  Even  all  I  have  ;  ay,  and  myself  and  all, 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of^thine  ; 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  souL 
Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those  wrongs, 
Which,  thou  supposest,  I  have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  Eliz.    Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy 
kindness 
Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness'  date. 

IT.  Rich.  Then  know,  that   from  my  soul,  I  love 
thy  daughter. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  daughter's  mother  thinks  it  with  her 
soul. 

K.  Rich.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  That  thou  dost  love  my  daughter,  from 
thy  soul  : 
So,  from  thy  soul's  love,  didst  thou  love  her  brothers  : 
And  from  my  heart's  love,  I  do  thank  thee  for  it. 

A!".  Rich.  Be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my  meaning: 
I  mean,  that  with  my  soul  I  love  thy  daughter. 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  England. 

Q.  Eliz.  Well  then,  who  dost  thou  mean  shall  be 
her  king? 

K'.  Rich.  Even  he,  that  makes  her  queen  :  Who 
else  should  be  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  What,  thou  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  so :  What  think  you 

of  it,  madam? 

Q.  Eliz.  How  canst  thou  woo  her  ? 

K.  Rich.  That  I  would  learn  of  you 

As  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart. 

Q.  Eliz.  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  slew  hef 
brothers, 
A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts  ;  thereon  engrave, 
Edward,  and  York  ;  then,  haply,  will  she  weep : 
Therefore  present  to  her, — ^as  sometime  Margaret 
Did  to  thy  father,  steep'd  in  Rutland's  btood^^ 
A  handkerchief;  which,  say  to  her,  did  dram 
The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brothers'  body, 
And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 
If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love. 
Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds  ; 
Tell  her,  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 
Her  uncle  Rivers  ;   ay,  and,  for  her  sake, 
Mad'st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt  Annei 


miring  his  supposed  mooiunent  in  old  St.  Paul's  Cattle- 
dral. 

3  i.  e.  aciofnpam'es.  4  Unavoidable. 

3  This  conceit  seems  to  have  tieen  a  favourite  with 
Shakspezure. 

6  i.  e.  constant  use. 

7  i.  e.  the  crown,  the  emblem  of  royalty.  See  note  on 
King  Henry  VI.  Pan  III.  Act  i.  Sc  4. 

8  To  demise  is  to  grant,  from  demittere,  Lat.  But  as 
no  example  of  the  use  of  the  word,  except  in  legal  instru- 
merits,  offers  itself,  I  cannot  help  thinking  we  should 
read  devise,  with  the  second  folio. 
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Act  IV 


K.  Rich,  You  mock  tn«,  madam  ;  this  is  not  the 
way 
To  win  your  daughter. 

Q.  Eliz.  There  is  no  other  way ; 

Unless  thou  could'st  put  on  some  other  shape, 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  that  I  did  all  this  for  love  of  her  ? 

Q.  Eliz.   Nay,  then  indeed,  she  cannot  choose 
but  hate  thee,' 
Having  bought  love  with  such  a  bloody  spoil. 

K.  Rich.    Look,  what   is  done   cannot  be  now 
amended  ; 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes, 
Which  after  hours  give  leisure  to  repent. 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons. 
To  make  amends,  I'll  give  it  to  your  daughter. 
If  I  have  kill'd  the  issue  of  your  womb. 
To  quicken  your  increase,  I  will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter. 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love, 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother  ; 
They  are  as  children,  but  one  step  below. 
Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood  ; 
Of  all  one  pain, — save  for  a  night  of  groans 
Endur'd  of  her,  for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow.* 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth, 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 
The  loss,  you  have,  is  but — a  son  being  king, 
And,  by  that  loss,  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 
I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would. 
Therefore  accept  such  kindness  as  I  can. 
Dorset,  your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul, 
Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil. 
This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity : 
The  kmg,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter, — wife. 
Familiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset — brother ; 
Again  shall  you  be  mother  to  a  king. 
And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 
Repair'd  with  double  riches  of  content. 
What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see  : 
The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed. 
Shall  come  again,  transform'd  to  orient  pearl : 
Advantaging  their  loan,  with  interest 
Of  ten  times  double  gain  of  happiness. 
Go  then,  my  mother,  to  thy  daughter  go  ; 
Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experience. 
Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale  ; 
Put  in  her  tender  heart  the  aspiring  flame 
Of  golden  sovereignty  ;  acquaint  tne  princess 
With  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joys  ; 
And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 
The  pettv  rebel,  dull-brain'd  Buckingham, 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed  ; 
To  whom  I  will  retail'  my  conquest  won. 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Ceesar's  Caesar. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  were  I  best  to  say  ?  her  father's 
brother 
Would  be  her  lord  ?  Or  shall  I  say,  her  uncle  ? 
Or,  he  that  slew  her  brothers,  and  her  uncles? 
Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee. 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love. 
Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years  7 

K.  Rich,  Infer  fur  England's  peace  by  this  al- 
liance. 

Q.  Eliz.    Which   she   shall   purchase  with    still 
lasting  war. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  her,  the  king,  that  may  command, 
entreats. 

Q.  Eliz.  That  at  her  hands,  which  the  king's  King 
forbids.* 

K.Rieh.  Say,8heshall  be  ahigh  and  mightyqueen. 

Q.  Eli*.  To  wail  the  title,  as  her  mother  doth. 


I  Tyrwhitt  sugi^ested  (hat  the  sense  seemed  to  require 
we  should  read  '  but  love  thee,'  ironically.  Mason  pro- 
posed '  but  Ance  ihee,'  which  Steevens  admitted  Into 
the  text.  '  It  is  by  no  means  evident  that  this  is  epol<en 
ironicaIly(3a^3  Mr.  Bo^iwell,)  and,  it'iiot,  the  old  readin;^ 
affords  a  perfectly  clear  meaning.  A  virtuous  woman 
would  hale  the  man  who  thought  to  pin'chase  her  lovo 
ujr  the  c()mnii.-<sion  of  crimes.' 


K.  Rich.  Say,  I  will  love  her  everlastingly. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  shall  that  title,  ever,  last? 

K.  Rich  Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  fair  life's  end. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  fairly  shall  her  sweet  life 
last?  ^         ^ 

K.  Rich.  As  long  as  heaven,  and  nature,  length- 
ens it. 

Q.  Eliz.  As  long  as  hell,  and  Richard,  likes  of  it. 

£'.  Rich.  Say,  I,  her  sovereign,  am  her  subject  low 

Q.   Eliz.    But  she,  your  subject,  loathes  such 
sov'reignty. 

K.  Rich.  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being  plainly 
told. 

K.  Rich.  Then  in  plain  terms  tell  her  my  loving 
tale. 

Q.  Eliz.  Plain,  and  not  honest,  is  too  harsh  a  style. 

IC.  Rich.  Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too 
quick. 

Q.  Eliz.  O,  no,  my  reasons  are  too  deep  and 
dead  ; — 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves. 

K.  Rich.  Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam  ;    that 
is  past. 

Q,  Eliz.  Harp  on  it  still  shall  I,  till  heartstrings 
break. 

K.  Rich.  Now,  by  vaj  George,  my  gart«r,  and 
my  crown, — 

Q.  Ehz.    Prufan'd,  dkhonoor'd,  and  th«  third 
usurp'd 

K.  Rich.  I  swear. 

Q.  Eliz.  By  nothing ;  for  this  is  no  oath. 

Thy  George,  pro&n'd,  hath  lest  his  holy  honour ; 
Thy  garter,  olemish'd,  pawn'd  his  knightly  virtue  ; 
Thy  crown,  usurp'd,  disgrac'd  his  kingly  glory : 
If  something  thou  woiild'st  swear  to  be  believed. 
Swear  thenby  something  that  thou  hast  not  wrong'd. 

K.  Rich.  Now  by  the  world, 

Q.  Eliz.  Tis  full  of  thy  foul  wrongs. 

K.  Rich.  My  father's  death, 

Q.  Elix.  Thy  life  hath  that  dishonour'd. 

K.  Rich.  Then,  by  myselt- 

Q.  Elix.  Thyself  is  self  misas'd. 

K.  Rich.  Why  then,  by  God, 

Q.  Eliz.  God's  wrong  is  moat  of  all. 

If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oatli  by  him. 
The  unity,  the  king  thy  brother  made. 
Had  not  been  broken,  nor  my  brother  slain. 
If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him, 
The  imperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  head. 
Had  grac'd  the  tender  temples  of  my  child  ; 
And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here, 
Which  now,  two  tender  bedfellows  for  dust. 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  prey  for  worms. 
What  canst  thou  swear  by  now  7 

K.  Rich.  By  the  time  to  come. 

Q.  Elix.  That  thou  bast  wronged  in  the  time  o'er- 
past ; 
For  I  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  past,  wrong'd  by  thee. 
The  children  live,  whose  parents  thon  hast  ilaugh- 

ter'd, 
Ungovem'd  youth,  to  wail  it  in  their  age  : 
The  parents  1ive,whose  children  thou  hast  butcher'd! 
Old  barren  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 
Swear  not  by  time  to  come  ^  for  that  tliou  hast 
Misus'd  ere  us'd,  by  times  ill  us'd  o'er  past. 

K.  Rich.  As  I  intend  to  prosper,  and  repent  t 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt 
Of  hostile  arms !  myself  myself  confound  ! 
Heaven,  and  fortune,  bar  me  happy  hoars ! 
Day,  yield  me  not  thy  light ;  nor,  night,  thy  rest ! 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding,  if  with  pure  heart's  love, 


a  «  Endnr'd  of  her  for  whom  you  bui  like  sorrow.'  Of 
is  used  for  by  ;  bid  is  the  past  tense  from  bide. 
8  i.  e.  recount. 

4  She  means  that  his  crimes  would  render  such  a 
marriage  offensive  to  heaven. 
8  Youn?  has  tjorrowed  this  thought : — 

'  But  say,  my  all,  my  misttress,  and  my  friend. 
What  day  next  vveelr  the'  rternity  shall  end  ' 
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Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter ! 
In  her  consists  my  happiness,  and  thine  : 
Without  her,  follows  to  myself,  and  thee, 
Berself,  the  land,  and  many  a  christian  soul, 
Death,  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay  : 
It  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  this ; 
It  will  not  be  avoided  but  by  this  ; 
Therefore,  dear  mother  (I  must  call  you  so,) 
Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her. 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been  ; 
Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve  : 
Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times. 
And  be  not  peevish'  found  in  great  designs. 
Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus? 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good. 
Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  forget  myself,  to  be  myself? 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  yourself's  remembrance  wrong 

yourself. 
Q.  Eliz.  But  thou  didst  kill  my  children. 
K.  Rich.  But  in  your  daughter's  worab  I  bury 
them : 
Where,  in  the  nest  of  spicery,*  they  shall  breed 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recomforture. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  will  ? 
K.  Rich.  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed. 
Q.  Eliz,  I  go. — Write  to  me  very  shortly, 
And  you  shall  understand  from  me  her  mind. 
/f.  Ricii.  Bear  her  my  true  love's  kiss,  and  so 
farewell. 

[Kissing  her.  Exit  Q.  Elizabetb. 
Relenting  fool,  and  shallow,  changing — woman  !^ 
How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Enter  RA.TCLJTT  ;  C atesby  foUotving. 
Rat.  Most  mighty  sovereign,  on  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy  ;  to  the  shore 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarnrd,  and  unresolv'd  to  beat  them  back ; 
'Tis  thought,  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral ; 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham,  to  welcome  them  ashore. 

JSr.  Rich.  Some  lightfoot  friend  post  to  the  duke 
of  Norfolk:* 
RatcUff,  thyself, — or  Catesby ;  where  is  he  ? 
Cate.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich,  Catesby,  fly  to  the  duke. 

Cate.  I  will,  my  Lord,  with  all  convenient  haste. 
IT.  Rich.    Ratcliff,  come  hither ;  Post  to  Salis- 

When  thou  com'st  thither, — Dull,  unmindful  villain, 
[To  Catesbv. 
Why  stay'st  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  the  duke  ? 
Cate.  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  highness' 
pleasure. 
What  from  your  grace  I  shall  deliver  to  him. 
K.  Rich.  O,  true,  good  Catesby  ; — Bid  him  levy 
straight 
The  greatest  strength  and  power  he  can  make, 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury. 

Cate.  I  go.  [Exit. 

Rat.  What,  may  it  please  you,  shall  I  do  at  Salis- 

burv? 
K.  Rich.  Why,  what  would'st  thou  do  there,  be- 
fore I  go  ? 
Rat.  Your  highness  told  me,  I  should  post  before. 

Enter  SxANLEr. 
K,  Rich.  My  mind  is  chang'd. — Stanley,  what 

news  with  you  ? 
Stan,  None  good,  my  liege,  to  please  you  with 
the  hearing  ; 
Nor  none  so  bad,  but  well  may  be  reported. 


1  Foolish.  2  Alluding  to  the  phoenix. 

3  Such  was  the  real  character  of  this  queen-dowager, 
who  would  have  married  her  daughter  to  King  Richard, 
and  did  all  in  her  power  to  alienate  the  marquis  of  Dor- 
Bet,  her  son,  from  the  earl  of  Richmond. 

4  Richard's  precipitation  and  confusion  is  in  this  scene 
very  happily  represented  by  inconsistent  orders  and  sud- 
den variation  of  opinion. 

5  Richard  asks  th's  question  in  the  plenitnde  of  power, 
and  no  one  dares  to  answer  him.  But  they  whom  he 
iddresses,  had  they  not  been  intimidated,  might  have 


K.  Rich,  Heyday,  a  riddle !  neither  good  nor  bad  ! 
What  need'st  thou  run  so  many  miles  about, 
When  thou  may'st  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way  ? 
Once  more,  what  news  ? 

Stan.  Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 

JC.  Rich.  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  oa 
him! 
White-livec'd  runagate,  what  doth  he  there  ? 

Stan,  I  know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  but  by  gueis. 
IT,  Rich.  Well,  as  you  guess  7 
Stan.  Stirr'd  up   by  Dorset,   Buckingham,  and 
Morton, 
He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crown. 
IC,  Rich.  Is  the  cheiir  empty  ?  is  the  sword  un- 
sway'd  ? 
Is  the  king  dead,  the  empire  unpossess'd? 
What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive,  but  we?' 
And  who  is  England's  king,  but  great  York's  heir  ? 
Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas  ? 
Stan.  Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guess. 
K.  Rich.  Unless  for  that  he   comes  to  be   your 
liege. 
You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman  comes. 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 

Stan.  No,  mighty  liege  ;  therefore  mistrust  me  not. 
if.  Rich.  Where  is  thy  power  then,  to  beat  him 
back  ? 
Where  be  thy  tenants,  and  thy  followers  ? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore. 
Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships  ? 

Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in  the 

north. 
K.  Rich.  Cold  friends  to  me  :  what  do  they  in 
the  north. 
When  they  should  serve  their  sovereign  in  the  west  ? 
Stan.  They  have  not  been  commanded,  mighty 
king: 
Pleaseth  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave, 
I'll  muster  up  my  friends ;  and  meet  your  grace, 
Where,  and  at  what  time,  your  majesty  shtdl  please. 
K.  Rich.  Ay,   ay,  thou  wouldst  be  gone  to  join 
with  Richmond : 
I  will  not  trust  you,  sir. 

Stan.  Most  mighty  sovereign. 

You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtful ; 
I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  false. 

K.  Rich.  Well,  go,  muster  men.     But,  hear  you, 
leave  behind 
Your  son,  George  Stanley :  look  your  heart  be  firm, 
Or  else  his  head's  assurance  is  but  frail. 

Stan.  So  deal  with  him,  as  I  prove  true  to  you. 
[Exit  Stan  LEV. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 
JMess.  My  gracious  sovereign,  now  in  Devonshira, 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised. 
Sir  Edward  Courlenay,  and  the  haughty  prelate, 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother. 
With  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2  Mess.  In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guildfords  are  in 

arms  ; 
And  every  hour  more  competitors* 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

3  Mess.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Buckingham — 
K.  Rich.  Out  on  ye,  owls  !  nothing  but  songs  of 

death  ?  [He  striJies  him. 

There,  take  thou  that,  till  thou  bring  better  news. 
3  Me.ss.  The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majesty. 


told  him  that  there  was  a  male  heir  of  the  house  of  York 
alive,  who  had  a  better  claim  to  the  throne  than  he 
Edward  earl  of  Warwick,  the  only  son  of  the  usurper's 
eldest  brother,  George  duke  of  Clarence ;  but  Elizabeth, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  and  all  her  sisters, 
had  a  better  title  than  either  of  them.  He  had  however 
been  careful  to  have  the  issue  of  King  Edward  pro- 
nounced illegitimate;  and  as  the  duke  of  Clarence  had 
been  attainted  of  high  treason,  he  had  some  colour  for 
his  bravado 
6  Competitors  here  means  confederates. 
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If, that,  by  sudden  floods  and  fkll  of  waters, 

Buckingham's  army  is  dispers'd  and  scatter'd  ; 
And  he  himself  wander'd  away  alone, 
No  man  knows  whither. 

K.  Rich.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy : 

There  is  my  purse  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 
Hath  any  well-advised  friend  proclaim'd 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  1 

3  Meis.  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made,  my 

liege. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

4  Mess.    Sir  Thomas  Lovcl,  and   lord  marquis 

Dorset, 
'Tis  said,  my  liege,  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arms. 
But  this  good  comfort  bring  I  to  your  highness, — 
The  Bretagne  navy  is  dispers'd  by  tempest : 
Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  shore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banks, 
If  they  were  his  assistants,  yea,  or  no  ; 
Who  answer'd  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 
Upon  his  party  :  he,  mistrusting  them, 
Hois'd  sail,  and  made  his  course  again  for  Bretagne, 
K.  Rich,  March  on,  march  on,  since  we  are  up 

in  arms ; 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies. 
Yet  to  beat  down  these  rebels  here  at  home. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cote.  My  liege,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken. 
That  is  the  best  news  ;  That  the  earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power'  landed  at  Milford, 
Ig  colder  news,  but  yet  they"  must  be  told. 

IT.  Rich.    Away    towards   Salisbury ;    while   we 
reason  here, 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost : — 
Some  one  take  order,  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury  ; — the  rest  march  on  with  me. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.     A  Room  in  Lord  Stanley's  Hou/ie. 
Enter  Stanlev  and  Sir  Christopher  Urs- 

WICK.' 

Stan.  Sir  Christopher,  tell  Richmond   this  from 
me  :— 
That  in  the  sty  of  this  most  bloody  boar. 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd*  up  in  hold  j 
If  I  revolt,  offgoes  young  George's  head  : 
The  fear  of  that  withholds  my  present  aid. 
But,  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now? 

Chris.    At  Pembroke,  or   at  Ha'rford-iwest,  in 
Wales, 

Stan.  What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  ? 

Chris.  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier  ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Sir  William  Stanley  ; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  Sir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew  ; 
And  many  other  of  great  fame  and  worth  : 
And  towards  London  do  they  bend  their  course, 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withal. 

Stan.  Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord  ;   commend  me 
to  him ; 
Tell  him,  the  queen  hath  heartily  consented 


I  The  earl  of  Richmond  embarked  with  about  two 
thouaar\d  men  at  Hartteiir,  in  Normaiiily,  August  1, 
14S5,  and  landed  at  Milford  Haven  on  the  7th.  He  di- 
rected his  course  to  Wales,  hopin°f  the  Welsh  would 
receive  him  cordially  as  their  countryman,  he  having 
been  born  at  Pembrolte,  and  his  grandfattier  being 
Owen  Tudor,  who  married  Katharine  of  France,  the 
widow  of  King  Henry  V. 

3  ^i'elcs  was  considered  as  plural  by  our  ancient 
writers. 

3  Sir  Christonher  Urawick,  a  priest,  chaplain  to  the 
countess  of  RicUnnnd,  who  was  married  to  the  Lord 
Stanley.  This  priest,  the  chronicles  tell  us,  frequently 
went  backwards  and  forwards,  unsuspected,  on  mes- 
sages between  the  countess  of  Richmond  and  her  hus- 
band, and  the  young  earl  of  Richmond,  whilst  he  wns 
preparing  to  make  his  descent  on  England.  He  wa.> 
afterwards  almoner  to  King  Henry  Vll.and  refused  the 
bisliopric  of  Norwich.  He  retired  to  Hackney,  wliere 
he  died  in  l.5-:!7,  and  his  tumb  is,  1  believe,  still  to  be  seen 
In  the  church  there. 

4  Vide  itole  on  p.  90,  ant*. 


He  shall  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 
These  letters  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind. 
Farewell.        [Gives papers  to  Sir  Christopheh. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     Salisbury.'    An  open  Place.     Enter 
the  Sheriff,  and  Guard,  with  Buckingham,  led 
to  execution. 
Buck.  Will  not  King  Richard  let  in«  speak  with 

him  ?« 
Sher.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  therefore  be  patient. 
Buck.  Hastings,  and  Edward's  children,  Rivers, 

Holy  King  Henry,  and  ihy  fair  son  Edward, 

Vaughan,  and  all  that  have  miscarried 

By  underhand  corrupted  foul  injustice  ; 

If  that  your  moody  discontented  souls 

Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour, 

Even  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction  ! 

This  is  All-Souls'  day,  fellows,  is  it  not? 

Sher.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Buck.  Why,  then  All-Souls'  day  is  my  body's 
doomsday. 
This  is  the  day,  which,  in  King  Edward's  time, 
I  wish'd  might  fall  on  me,  when  I  was  found 
False  to  his  children,  or  his  wife's  allies : 
This  is  the  day,  wherein  I  wish'd  to  fall 
By  the  false  faith  of  him  whom  most  I  trusted  ; 
This,  this,  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul. 
Is  the  determin'd  respite  of  my  wrongs.' 
That  high  All-seer  wnich  I  dallied  with, 
Hath  turn'd  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head. 
And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begg'd  in  jest. 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  masters'  bosoms  : 
Thus  Margaret's  curse  falls  heavy  on  my  neck, — 
When  he,  quoth  she,  shall  split  thy  heart  with  sorrow, 
Remember  Margaret  was  a  prophetess. — 
Come,  sirs,  convey  me  to  the  block  of  shame  ; 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame.* 
[Exeunt  Buckingham,  ^c. 
SCENE  II.     Plain  near  Tamworlh,     Enter,  u-ith 

drum  and  colours,  Richmond,    OxFORn,"  Sir 

James  Blunt,'"  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  aTui 

others,  with  Forces,  marching. 

Richm.  Fellows   in   arms,   and  my  most  loving 
friends, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment ; 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar, 
That  spoil'd  your  summer  fields,  and  fruitful  vines^ 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makss  his 

trough 
In  your  embpweli'd  bosoms,  this  foul  swino 
Lies  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  isle. 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn : 
From  Tamworth  thither,  is  but  one  day's  march. 


5  There  is  reason  to  think  that  Buckinglianr:)  execu- 
tion took  place  at  S/irewsburi/,  but  this  is  not  the  place 
to  discuss  the  question. 

6  The  reason  why  the  duke  of  Buckingham  solicited 
an  interview  with  Richard  is  explained  in  King  Henry 
VIH.  Act  i. 

7  The  time  to  which  the  punishment  of  his  injurious 
practices  or  the  wrongs  done  by  him  was  respited. 

S  Johnson  thinks  this  scene  should  be  added  to  the 
fourth  act,  which  would  give  it  a  more  full  and  striking 
conclusion.  In  the  original  quanocopy,  1597,  this  play 
is  not  divided  into  acts  and  scenes :  Malone  suggest? 
that  the  short  scene  between  Stanley  and  Sir  Christo* 
piier  may  have  been  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act. 

9  John  lie  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  a  zealous  Lancas- 
trian, who,  after  a  long  confinement  in  Hanimes  Castle, 
in  Picarily,  escajied  in  1484,  and  joined  Riclniiond  at 
Paris.  He  commanded  the  archers  at  the  buttle  cf  Boa- 
worth. 

10  Sir  James  Blunt  had  been  captain  of  the  CasUa 
of  Hammes,  and  assisted  Oxford  in  hia  esMps. 
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In  God's  name,  che«rly  on,  courageous  (Hends, 
To  rpap  the  liarvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

Oxf.    Every   man's  conscience    is    a    thousand 
swords,' 
To  fight  against  that  bloody  homicide. 
Herb.  I  doubt  not,  but  his  friends  will  turn  to  us. 
Blunt.  He  hath  no  friends,  but  who  are  friends 
for  fear ; 
Which,  in  his  dearest  need,  will  fly  from  him. 
Riclim.  All   for   our   vantage.   Then,    in   God's 
name,  march  : 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings. 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    III.      Bosworth    Field.       Enter    King 

Richard,  and  Forces;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 

Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others, 

K.  Rich.  Here   pitch   our   tents,   even  here    in 
Bosworth  field. — 
My  lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  so  sad  ? 

SuT.  My  heart  is  ten  limes  lighter  than  my  looks. 

K.  Rich.  My  lord  of  Norfolk, 

JVbr.  Here,  most  gracious  liege. 

AT.  Rich.  Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks :    Ha  ! 
must  we  not  ? 

Nor.  We  must  both  give  and  take,  my  loving  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Up  with  niy  tent  :   Here  will  I  lie  to- 
night;* 

[Soldiers  begin  to  set  up  the  King* stent. 
But  where,  lo-morrow  ? — Well,  all's  one  for  that — 
Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  the  traitors  ? 

Nor.  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost  power. 

K.  Rich.    Why,    our  battalia  trebles   that   ac- 
count :' 
Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want. 
Up  with  the  tent. — Come,  noble  gentlemen, 
Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  ground  ; — 
Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction:* — 
Let's  want  no  discipline,  make  no  delay  ; 
For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  busy  day.  [Exeunt. 

Enter,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Field,  Richmond, 

Sir  William  Brandon,   Oxford,   ar,d  oilier 

Lords.     Some  of  the  Soldiers  pilch  Richmond's 

Tent. 

Richm.  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set. 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car. 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. — 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  standard. — 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent ; — 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 
Limit'  each  leader  to  his  several  charge, 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  power. 
My  lord  of  Oxford,  you,  Sir  William  Brandon, — 


1  Alludin^tn  the  proverb,  '  Conscientiae  mllle  testes.' 

2  Richard  is  reported  not  to  have  slept  in  his  tent  on 
the  ni?ht  bePore  the  battle,  but  in  the  town  of  Leicester. 

3  Richmond's  forces  are  said  to  have  been  only  five 
thousand  ;  and  Richard's  army  consisted  of  about 
twelve  thousand.  But  Lord  Stanley  lay  at  a  small  dis- 
tance with  three  thousand  men,  and  Richard  may  be 
supposed  to  have  reckoned  on  them  as  his  friends, 
though  the  event  proved  otherwise. 

4  i.  e.  tried  Judgment,  military  skill. 
6  Appoint. 

6  Remains  with. 

7  i.  e.  contrive,  take  some  pains  or  earnest  measures. 

8  By  o  watch  is  most  probably  meant  a  watch-li^ht. 
The  nature  of  which  will  appear  from  the  following 
note  of  Sir  Frances  Kiiiaston  upon  Chaucer's  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  in  the  very  curious  rhiming  Latin  Ver- 
sion of  that  poem  which  I  possess  in  manuscript.  '  This 
word  [morter]  doth  plainely  intimate  Jeffery  Chaucer  to 
have  been  an  esiiuire  of  the  body  in  ordinary  to  the 
kirig,  whose  office  it  is,  after  he  hath  chardged  and  set 
the  watch  of  the  gard,  to  carry  in  the  morter  and  to  set 
U  by  the  king's  bed-side,  lur  he  takes  from  the  cupboard 
a  silver  bason,  and  therin  poures  a  little  water,  and 
then  sets  a  round  cake  of  virgin  wax  in  the  middestof 
•rhe  bason,  in  the  middle  of  which  cake  isawicke  of 
bumba.st,  which  being  lighted  burnes  as  a  watch-light 
all  night  by  the  king's  bed-side.  It  hath,  as  I  conceive, 
the  name  of  roorter  for  the  likenes  ii  haih  when  it  is 


And  you,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  stay  with  me  : 
The  earl  of  Pembroke  keeps"  his  regiment  ;— 
Good  Captain  Bluiit,  bear  my  good  night  to  hin|| 
And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 
Desire  the  earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent : 
Yet  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  forme, 
Where  is  Lord  Stanley  quarter'd,  do  you  know  7 

Blunt.  Unless  I  have  mista'en  his  colours  much 
(Which,  well  I  am  assur'd,  I  have  not  done,) 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 

Richm.  If  without  peril  it  be  possible. 
Sweet  Blunt,  make  some  good  means'  to  speak 

with  him. 
And  give  him  from  me  this  most  needful  note. 

Blunt.  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I'll  undertake  it ; 
And  so,  God  give  you  quiet  rest  to-night ! 

Richm.  Good  night,  good  captain  Blunt.    Come, 
gentlemen, 
Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business  ; 
In  to  my  tent,  the  air  is  raw  and  cold. 

[They  withdraw  into  the  Tent, 
Enter,  to  his  Tent,  King   Richard,  Norfolk, 
Ratcliff,  and  Catesbv. 

K.  Rich.  What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Cate.  It's  supper  time,  my  lord : 

It's  nine  o'clock. 

JC.  Rich.  I  will  not  sup  to-night. — 

Give  me  some  ink  and  paper. — 
What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was  ?^ 
And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent  ? 

Cate.  It  is,  my  liege ;  and  all  things  are  in  rea- 
diness. 

K.  Rich.  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge  ; 
Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels. 

JVor.  I  go,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Stir  with   the  lark  to-morrow,  gentle 
Norfolk. 

JVbr.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

K.  Rich.  Ratcliff, 

Rat.  My  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 

To  Stanley's  regiment ;   bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night. — 
Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine. — Give  me  a  watch  ?' — 

~  [To  CATESBr, 

Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow.^ 
Look  that  my  staves'  be  sound,  and  not  too  heavy. 
Ratcliff, 

Rat.  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rich.  Saw'st  thpu  the  melancholy  Lord  Nop* 
thumberland?'" 

Rat.  Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself, 
Much  about  cock-shut' '  time,  from  troop  to  troop, 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 


nere  consumed  unto  a  morter  wherin  you  bray  spices, 
for  the  flame  first  hollowing  the  middle  of  the  waxe 
cake,  which  is  next  unto  it,  the  waxe  by  degrees,  like 
the  sands  in  a  houre  glasse,  runs  evenly  from  all  sides 
to  the  middle  to  supply  the  wicke.  This  royal  ceremony 
Chaucer  wittily  faines  to  be  in  Cresseid's  bed-chamber, 
calling  this  kind  of  watch-light  by  the  name  of  morter, 
which  very  few  courtiers  besides  esquires  of  the  body 
(who  only  are  admitted  after  alt  nignt  is  served  to 
come  into  the  king's  bedchamber,)  do  understand  what 
is  meant  by  it.'  Kinaston  was  himself  esquire  of  the 
body  to  King  Charles  1.  Baret  mentions  '  iraiching 
lamps,  or  candles ;  hicernfe  vigiles :'  and  watching 
candles  are  mentioned  in  many  old  plays.  Steevens 
says  that  he  has  seen  them  represented  in  some  of  the 
pictures  fqu.  prints  .']  of  Albert  Durer. 

9  i.  e.  the  slaves  or  poles  of  his  lances.  It  was  the 
custom  to  carry  more  than  one  into  the  field. 

10  Richard  calls  him  melanclwly  because  he  did  not 
join  heartily  in  his  cause. 

11  i.  e.  twilight.  A  cock-shut  was  a  large  net  stretch. 
ed  across  a  glade,  and  so  suspended  upon  poles  as 
ea:sily  to  be  drawn  together,  and  was  employed  to  catch 
woodcocks.  These  nets  were  chiefly  used  in  the  twi- 
light  of  the  evening,  when  woodcocks  'take  wing  to  go 
and  get  water,  tlyiiig  generally  low  ;  and  when  they 
find  any  thoroughfare  through  a  wood  or  range  of  trees, 
they  venture  through.'    The  artificial  glade  made  for 


no 
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Act  ▼. 


K,  Rich.  So,  I  am  satisfied.     Givn  me  a  bowl  of 
wine: 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit. 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have.— 
Set  it  down.— Is  ink  and  paper  ready  7 
Rat.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Jf.  Rich.  Bid  my  guard  watch  ;  leave  me. 

About  the  mid  of  night,  come  to  my  tent. 
And  help  to  arm  roe. — Leave  me,  I  say. 

[Kino  Richard  retires  into  )us  Tent, 
Exeunt  Ratcliff  and  Catesbv 

RiCBMOVs's  Tent  opens,  and  discovert   him,  and 
Officers,  ^c. 

Enter  Staitlet. 

Stan,  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm  ! 

Richm.  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afibrd, 
Be  to  thy  person,  noble  father<in-law  ! 
Tell  me,  how  fares  our  loving  mother  ? 

Stan,  I,  by  attorney,'  bless  thee  from  thy  mother, 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good ; 
So  much  fbr  that. — The  silent  hours  steal  on, 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 
In  brief,  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be, 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning ; 
Ana  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitrement 
Of  bloody  strokes,  and  mortal-staring  war, 
L  as  I  may  (that  which  I  would,  I  cannot,) 
With  best  aavantage  will  deceive  the  time, 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms : 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward, 
Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother  tender  George* 
Be  executed  in  his  father's  sight : 
Farewell ;  The  leisure^  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love, 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse. 
Which  so  long  sunder'd  fViends  should  dwell  upon ; 
God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love  : 
Once  more,  adieu  : — Be  valiant,  and  speed  well ! 

Richm.  Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regiment : 
I'll  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap  ; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  peise*  me  down  to>morrow. 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory  ; 
Once  more,  good  night,  kind  lords  and  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  Lords,  ^c.  vnth  Stanley, 
O  Thou !  whose  captain  I  account  myself. 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye  ; 
Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
The  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries ! 
Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement. 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory ! 
To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchiiil  soul. 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes  :' 

still.     [Sleef, 


Sleeping,  and  waking,  O,  defend  me 

The  Ghost'  of  Prince  Edward,  Son  to  Henry  the 
Sixth,  rises  between  Vie  two  Tents. 
Ghost,  Let  roe  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow ! 
[To  Kino  Richard. 
Think,  how  thou  stab'dst  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
At  Tcwksbury  J  Despair  therefore,  and  die  ! — 
Be  cheerful,  Richmond  ;  for  the  wron^'d  souls 
Of  butcher'd  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf: 
King  Henry's  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 


The  Ghost  o/King  Henry  the  Sixth  nae$. 

Ghost.  When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 
[To  Kino  Ricbakb 
By  thee  was  punch'd'  flill  of  deadly  holes  : 
Think  on  the  Tower,  and  me ;  Despair,  and  die  } 
Harry  the  Sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die.— 
Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror ! 

[To  Richmond. 
Harry,  that  prophesy'd  thou  shonld'st  be  king,' 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  thy  sleep  ;  Live,  and  flourbh ' 

77te  Ghost  of  Clarence  rises. 

Ghost.  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow ! 
[To  Kino  Richard 
I,  that  was  wash'd  to  death  with  fulsome'  wine, 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray'd  to  death  ! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 
And  fall' "  thy  edgeless  sword  ;  Despair,  and  die  !— • 

Thou  offspring  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 

[To  Richmond 
The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee  ; 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle  !  Live,  and  flourish  ' 

JTie  Ghosts  o/'Rivers,  Grey,  and  Yaughan,  rite. 
Siv.  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow, 

[To Kino  Richard, 
Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfret!  Despair,  and  die  ! 
Grey.  Think  upon  Grey,  and  let  thy  soul  despair ! 
[To  King  Richarq, 
Vaugh.  Think  upon  Yaughan  ;  and,  with  guilty 
fear. 
Let  fall  thy  lance  !  Despair,  and  die ! — 

[To  Kino  Richard. 
All,  Awake !  and  think,  our  wrones  in  Richard's 
bosom  [To  Richmond. 

Will  conquer  him  ; — awake,  and  wm  the  day ! 

The  Ghost  of  Hastings  rises. 
Ghost.  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltiW  awake  ; 

[To  Kino  Richard. 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days  ! 
Think  on  Lord  Hastings  ;  and  despair,  and  die  !— 
Quiet  untroubled  soul,  awake,  awake  ! 

[To  Richmond. 
Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  sake ! 

The  Ghosts  of  the  two  young  Princes  rite. 

Ghotts.  Dream  on  thy  cousins  smother*d  in  the 
Tower ; 

Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard, 
And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame,  and  death ! 
Thy  nephews'  souls  bid  thee  despair,  and  die. — 

Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy ; 
Gooil  anffels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy ! 
Live,  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kings ! 
Edward's  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish. 

The  Ghost  of  Queen  Anne  rises. 
Ghost.  Richard,  thy  wife,  that  wretched  Anne  thj 

wife. 
That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee. 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations  : 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 
And  fall  tliy  edgeless  sword  ;  Despair,  and  die  !— . 


them  to  pass  through  were  called  cocA-roads.    Hence 
OQck'Shut  time  and  cock-thut  light  were  used  to  express 
the  evening  twilight. 
I  i.  e.  by  deputation. 

3  This  is  from  Holinshed.  The  young  nobleman, 
whom  the  poet  calls  George  Stanley,  was  createa 
Lord  Strange  in  right  of  his  wife  by  Edward  IV.  in  1432. 

8  We  have  still  a  phrase  emiivalent  to  this,  however 
harsh  it  may  seem.  '  I  woulu  do  this  if  leisure  would 
permit,'  where  leisure  stands  for  want  of  leisure. 

4  Weigh. 

6  Thus  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

' thy  eyea^  windows  faU 

Like  death.' 
6  The  hint  for  this  scene  is  furnished  by  Holinshed, 
who  copies  from  Tolydore  Virgil.  '  It  seemed  to  him 
being  asjeepe,  that  he  saw  diverse  ymages  like  terrible 
devilleK  which  pulled  and  baled  him,  notsufferyiige  him 
tn  take  any  quiet  or  resie.    The  which  strange  vision 


not  so  sodaynely  strake  his  heart  with  a  sodayne  feare, 
but  it  stuffed  his  head  with  many  busy  ana  dreadful 
imaginations.  And  least  that  it  might  be  suspected  that 
he  was  abashed  for  fear  of  his  enemies,  and  for  that 
cause  looked  so  piieously,  he  recited  and  dechtred  to  his 
familiar  friends  of  the  morning  his  wonderfull  vysion 
and  feareful  dreame.'  The  Legend  of  King  Richarid  III. 
in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  and  Drayton  in  the  twen- 
ty-second Song  of  his  Pnlyolbion,  have  passages  found- 
ed upon  Shakspeare's  description. 

7  The  verb  \.o  punch,  according  tn  its  etymology,  was 
formerly  used  to  prick  or  pierce  with  a  sharp  point. 

3  See  the  prophecy  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  III.  Aei 
iv.  8c.  6. 

9  i.  e.  teeming  or  superobundanl  wine.  Shakspears 
seems  to  have  lorgot  that  Clarence  was  killed  before  he 
was  thrown  into  the  Malmsey  butt,  and  consequently 
could  not  be  washed  to  death. 

10  Fali  is  here  a  verb  active,  signifying  to  dnp  or  it| 
fall. 
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Thou,  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep  ; 

[To  Richmond. 
Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory  ; 
Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 

2%e  Ghost  of  Buckingham  rises. 

Ghost.  The  first  was  I,  that  hdp'd  thee  to  the 
crown;  [To  Kino  Richard. 

The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny : 
.  O,  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness  ! 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death  ; 
Fainting,  despair  ;  despairing,  yield  thy  breath ! — 

I  died  for  hope,"  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid  : 

[To  Richmond. 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismay'd  : 
"  God,  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side  ; 
And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride. 

[The  Ghosts  vanish.    King  RicHARii 
starts  out  of  his  dream. 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  another  horse, — bind  up  my 
wounds, — 
Have  mercy,  Jesu ! — Soft  ;  I  did  but  dream. — 
•O  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me  ! — 
The  lights  burn  blue. — It  is  now  dead  midnight. 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What  do  I  fear  ;  myself?  there's  none  else  by  : 
Richard  loves  Richard  ;  that  is,  I  am  I.* 
Is  there  a  murderer  here  ?  No  ; — ^Yes  ;  I  am : 
Then   fly ,^ What,  from  myself?    Great  reason  : 

Why? 
liest  I  revenge.    What  ?  Myself  on  myself? 
I  love  myself     Wherefore  V  for  any  good, 
■That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself? 
■O,  T.O :  alas,  I  rather  hate  myself, 
For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself. 
'I  am  a  villain  :  Tet  I  lie,  I  am  not. 
Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well :— Fool,  do  not  flatter. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  high'st  degree, 
Murder,  stern  murder,  in  the  dir'st  degree  ; 
All  several  sins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree, 
Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all — Guilty !  guilty  t 
"I  shall  despair. — There  is  no  creature  loves  me  ; 
And,  if  I  die,  no  soul  will  pity  me : — 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 
Methought,  tha  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murder'd 
Came  to  my  tent :  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 


£nter  Ratcliff. 


Rat.  My  iord,- 


K.Rich.  Who's  there? 

Rat.  RatcliflT,  my  lord ;  'tis  I.    The  early  village 
cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom  : 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 

K.  Rich.  O,  Ratclifi*,  I  have  dream'd  a  fearful 
dream ! 
What  thinkest  thou  ?  will  our  friends  prove  all  true  ? 

Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Ratcliff,  I  fear,  I  fear,— 

Rat.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  shadows, 

K.  Rich.  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers. 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.     Come,  go  with  me  ; 
Under  our  tents  I'll  play  the  eave8»dropper, 
To  hear,  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me. 

[Exeunt  Kino  Richa&d  and  Ratcliff, 


Richmond  wakes.    Enter  OxroHD  <tnd  others. 

Lords.  Good  morrow,  Richmond. 

Richtn.  'Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful  gentle- 
men. 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 

Lords.  How  have  you  slept,  my  lord  ? 

Richm.  The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest-boding 
dreams. 
That  ever  enter'd  in  a  drowsy  head. 
Have  I  since  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 
Methought,  their  souls,  whose  bodies  Richard  mur- 
der'd, 

Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried — On  I  victory ! 
I  promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream. 
How  far  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords? 

Lords.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Richm.  Why,  then  'tis  time  to  arm,  and  give  di- 
rection.—  [He  advances  to  the  troops. 
More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen. 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on :  Yet,  remember  this,— 
God,  and  our  good  cause,  fight  upon  our  side  : 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints,  and  wronged  souls, 
Like  high-rear'd  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  faces  ; 
Richard  except,  those,  whom  we  fight  against, 
Had  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  they  follow. 
For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  truly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant,  and  a  homicide  ; 
One  rais'd  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  establish'd  ; 
One  that  made  means'  to  come  by  what  he  hath, 
And  slaughter'd  those  that  were  the  means  to  help 

him ; 
A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,*  where  he  is  falsely  set  j 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy  : 
Then,  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will,  in  justice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers  ; 
If  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down. 
You  sleep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  bein^  slain  ; 
If  you  do  fight  against  your  country's  foes. 
Your  country's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire  ) 
If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives, 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors ; 
If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword, 
Your  children's  children  quit'  it  in  your  age. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  God,  apd  all  these  rights, 
Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords  ; 
For  me,  the  ransom^  of  my  bold  attempt 
Shall  be  this  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  cold  face  ; 
But  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 
The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  cheerfully  ; 
God,  and  Saint  George ! '  Richmond,  and  victory ! 

[Exeunt. 

Rerenter  Kino  Richard,  Ratcliff,  Attendants, 
and  Forces. 

K.  Rich.  What  said  Northumberland,  as  touch- 
ing Richmond  ? 
Rat.  That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms. 
JT.  Rich.  He  said  the  truth  :  And  what  said  Sur- 
rey then? 
Rat,  He  smil'd  and  said,  the  better  for  our  pur- 
pose. 
IT.  Rich.  He  was  i'the  right ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is. 
[  Clock  strikes. 
Tell  the  clock  there. — Give  me  a  calendar. — 
Who  saw  the  sun  to-day  ? 

Rat.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

J^.  Rich.  Then  he  disdains  to  shine  ;  for,  by  the 
book, 


1  Buckingham's  hope  of  aiding  Richmond  induced 
him  to  take  up  arms ;  he  lost  hia  life  in  consequence, 
and  therefore  may  be  said  to  have  died /or  hope ;  hope 
being  the  cause  which  led  to  that  event. 

2  There  is  in  this,  as  in  many  of  the  poet's  speeches 
of  passion,  something  very  trifling,  and  something  very 
striking.  Richard's  debate,  whether  he  should  quarrel 
with  himself,  is  too  long  continued ;  but  the  subsequent 
pxaggeratjon  of  his  crimes  is  truly  tragical. — Johnson. 

9 


8  Made  means  here  signifies  made  such  interest, 
used  such  disingenuous  measures. 

4  England's  chair  is  the  throne.  The  alluBion  is  to 
the  practice  of  setting  gems  of  little  worth,  with  a  bright 
coloured /oi7  under  them. 

5  Requite. 

6  i.  e.  the  ^ne  paid  by  me  in  atonement  for  my  rash- 
ness. 

7  Saint  George  was  the  common  cry  of  the  English 
soldiers  when  ihey  charged  the  enemy. 
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KCfG  RICHARD  IIL 


Act  V. 


He  shotild  have  brarM'  the  east  an  hour  ago  : 
A.  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody. — 

Ratcliff, 

Rat.  My  lord  ? 

K.  Rick.  The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day  ; 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  woulci,  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 
Not  shine  to-day !  Why,  what  is  that  to  me, 
More  than  to  Richmond  ?  for  the  self-same  heaven, 
That  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  upon  him. 
Enter  Norfolk. 
Nor.  Arm,  arm,  my  lord  ;  the  foe  vaunts  in  the 

field. 
K.  Rich-  Come,  bustle,  bustle ; — Caparison  my 
horse  ; — 
Call  up  Lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power  :— 
I  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain. 
And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  ordered. 
My  foreward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length, 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot ; 
Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst : 
John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  this  foot  and  horse. 
They  thus  directed,  we  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle  ;  whose  puissance  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 
This,  and  Saint  George  to  boot!*— What  think'st 
thou,  Norfolk  ? 
Nor.  A  good  direction,  warlike  sovereign.— 
This  found!  on  my  tent  this  morning. 

[  Giving  a  tcroU, 
K.  Rich.  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold,  [Reads. 
For  Dickon'  thy  master  is  bought  and  told, 
A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy.— 
Go,  gentlemen,  every  man  unto  his  charge : 
Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls  ; 
Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use, 
Devis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe ; 
Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law. 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to't  pelUmell ; 
If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell.-- 
What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have  inferr'd  ? 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal ;— • 
A  sort*  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  runaways, 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants. 
Whom  their  o'er-cloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  ventures  and  assur'd  destruction. 
You  sleeping  safe,  they  bring  you  to  unrest ; 
You  having  lands,  and  bless'd  with  beauteous  wives. 
They  would  restrain'  the  one,  distaiin  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them,  but  a  paltry  fellow. 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother's'  cost  7 

1  Steevens'8  notion  is  a  strange  one, thai  irar'rf  here 
means  made  it  splendid  or  fine.  The  common  si^ifi. 
cation  of  the  old  verb  to  brace  was  nm  what  he  slates  it 
to  be — '  to  challenge  or  set  at  defiance  ;•  but  '  to  looA- 
aloft,  and  go  ^aily,  desiring  to  have  the  preeminence.' 
This  is  ola  Barel's  definition,  which  explains  the  text 
better  than  Mr.  Steevens  has  dune. 

3  i.  e.  *  this,  and  superadd  to  this,  Saint  George  on 
our  side.'  The  phrase,  like  Saint  George  to  borroip, 
which  Holinshed  puts  into  the  mouth  or  Richard  herore 
(he  battle,  is  a  kind  of  invocation  to  tlie  saint  to  net  as 
protector :  Saint  George  to  borrow  meaning  Saint  George 
be  our  pledge  or  security. 

3  Jhckon  is  the  ancient  familiarization  of  Richard. 

4  Company. 

6  To  restrain  Is  to  abridge,  to  diminish,  to  withhold 
firom. 

6  Thus  Holinshed  : — '  You  see  further,  how  a  com- 
pany of  traitors,  thieves,  outlaws,  and  runagates,  be 
aiders  and  partakers  of  this  feate  and  enterprise.  And 
to  begin  with  the  earl  of  Richmond,  captaine  of  this  re- 
bellion, he  is  a  Welsh  milksop,  brought  up  by  my 
moother''s  means  and  mine,  like  a  captive  in  a  close 
cage  in  the  court  of  Francis  duke  of  Britalne,'  p.  756. 
Holinshed  copied  this  verbatim  from  Hall,  ediL  1548,  fol. 
54  ;  but  his  printer  has  given  us  by  accident  the  woni 
moolher  instead  of  brotiier  ;  as  it  is  in  the  original,  and 
ought  to  bp.  in  Shakspeare.  In  the  first  edition  of  Holin- 
■liHtne  word  is  rightly  printed  6ro/Aer.  So  that  this 
circumstance  not  only  shows  that  the  poet  follows  Ho- 
linshed, but  jKiints  out  the  edition  used  by  him. 

7  Fright  tlie  skiea  with  the  shivers  of  your  lances. 

8  There  was  a  large  marsh  in  Boswonh  plain  between 
tli«  two  armies.     Uenry  patised  it,  and  mada  such  adia- 


A  milk-sop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  BO  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  7 
Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again  ; 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives  ; 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit. 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hang'd  them- 
selves : 
If  we  be  conquer'd,  let  men  conquer  us. 
And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes  ;  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd, 
And,  on  record,  lefl  them  the  heirs  of  shame. 
Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands  ?  lie  with  our  wives  ? 
Ravish  our  daughters  ? — Hark,  I  hear  their  drum. 

[Drum  afar  off. 
Fight,  gentlemen  of  England  !  fight,  bold  yeomen ! 
Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  '.o  the  head  ! 
Spur  your  proud  horses  bard,  and  ride  in  blood  ; 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves  !* 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
What  says  Lord  Stanley  ?  will  he  bring  his  power  7 

Meat.  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  come. 

K.  Rich.  Off  instantly  with  his  son  George's  head. 

iVor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  pass'd  the  marsh  ;• 
After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die. 

K.  Rich.  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my 
bosom : 
Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes j 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons  ! 
Upon  them !    Victory  sits  on  our  helms.     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.  Another  part  of  the  Field.  Jllarum. 
Excursions.  Enter  Norfolk,  and  Fortes;  to 
him  Cateset. 

Cote.  Rescue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk,  rescue,  rescue  ! 
The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man. 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger  ;• 
His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights. 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death  : 
Rescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost ! 

Alarum,    Enter  Kino  Richabd. 

K.  Rich.  A  horse  !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  k 

horse ! 
CaU.  Withdraw,  my  lord,  I'll  help  you  to  a  horse. 
K.  Rich.  Slave,  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  tfie  die  : 
I  think,  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  the  field  ; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him: — '• 
A  horse !  a  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse ! ' ' 

[Exeunt. 


position  of  his  forces  that  it  servetl  to  protect  his  riirh. 
wing.  By  this  movement  he  gained  also  another  point, 
that  his  men  should  engage  with  the  sun  behind  theui, 
and  in  the  faces  of  his  enemies;  a  matter  of  great  con- 
sequence when  bows  and  arrows  were  in  use. 

9  i.  e.  daringly  opposing  himself,  or  offering  himself 
as  an  opponent  to  every  danger. 

10  Shakspeare  had  employed  this  incident  with  histo- 
rical propriety  in  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  He 
had  here  also  good  ground  for  his  poetical  exargerstion. 
Richard,  according'to  Polydore  Virgil,  was  detennined 
if  possible  to  engage  with  Richmond  in  single  combat. 
For  this  purpose  he  mde  furiously  to  that  quaner  of  the 
field  where  the  earl  was;  attacked  his  standard  bearer, 
Sir  William  Brandon,  and  killed  him  ;  then  assaulted 
Sir  John  Cheny,  whom  he  overthrew.  Having  thus  at 
length  cleared  his  way  to  his  antaeonist,  he  engaged 
in  smgle  combat  with  him,  and  probably  would  have 
been  victorious,  but  at  that  instant  Sir  William  Stanley 
with  three  thousand  men  joined  Richmond's  army,  and 
the  royal  forces  (led  with  great  precipitation.  Richard 
was  soon  afterwards  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  fell, 
fighting  bravely  to  the  last  moment.' 

11  In  the  old  interlude  on  the  subject  of  Richard  IIT. 
which  Mr.  Boewell  printed  at  the  end  of  this  play,  this 
line  stands : — 

'  A  horse  I  a  horse  !  a  fresh  horse  !• 
Burbage,  the  alter  Roscfits  of  Camden,  appears  to  have 
been  the  original  Richard.     Cl.-ihop  Corbet,  in  his  Iter 
Boreale,  introduces  his  host  at  Boswonh  describing  the 
battle,  and 

' when  he  would  have  say'd  King  Richard  died, 

And  call'd  .i  horat '  a  horae  .'—be  Hurhagr  cried.' 
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Alarum*.  Enter  Kiwo  Richard  and  Richmond  ; 

and  exeunt  fighting.  Retreat  and  fiourish.  Then 
enter  Richmond,  Stanlev,  bearing  the  Croum, 
with  divers  other  Lords,  and  Forces. 

tiichm.  God,  and  your  arms,  be  prais'd,  victorious 
friends  ; 
The  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead. 

Stan.  Courageous  Richmond,  well  hast  thou  ac- 
quit thee ! 
l<o,  here,  this  long  usurped  royalty. 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloiody  wretch 
Have  I  pluck'd  off,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal ; 
Westf  it,  enjoy  it,  and  make  much  of  it. 

Richm.  Great  God  of  heaven,  say,  amen,  to  all  !— 

But,  tell  me  first,  is  young  George  Stanley  living  ? 

Stan.  He  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester  town  ; 

Whither,  if  it  please  you,  we  may  now  withdraw  us. 

Richm.   What  men  of  name  are  slain  on  either 

side  ? 
Stan.  John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  Lord  Ferrers, 
ISir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  Sir  William  Brandon. 
Richm.  Inter  their  bodies  as  becomes  their  births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled. 
That  in  submission  will  return  to  us  ; 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  with  the  red  : — 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction. 
That  lone  hath  frown'd  upon  their  enmity  !— 
What  traitor  hears  me,  and  says  not, — amen  ? 
England  hath  long  been  mad,  and  scarr'd  herself; 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  blood. 
The  father  rashly  slaughter'd  his  own  son, 
The  son,  compeli'd,  been  butcher  to  the  sire  5 
AU  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster, 
Divided,  in  their  dire  division. — 
O,  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
^The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house, 
'By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together ! 
j,And  let  their  heirs  (God,  if  thy  will  be  so,^ 
Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-fac'a  peace, 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  prosperous  days  ! 


Abate'  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 
That  would  reduce''  these  bloody  days  again  ! 
And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  blood! 
Lei  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increase. 
That  would  with  treason  wound  this  fair  land's  peace ! 
Now  civil  wounds  are  stopp'd,  peace  lives  again  ; 
That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say — Amen. 

[Exeunt. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  author's  per- 
formances ;  yet  I  know  not  whether  it  has  not  happened 
to  him  as  to  others,  to  be  praised  most  when  praise  is  not 
most  deserved.  That  this  play  has  scenes  noble  in 
themselves,  and  very  well  contrived  to  strike  in  the  ex- 
hibition, cannot  be  denied.  But  some  parts  are  trifling, 
others  shocking,  and  some  improbable. — JOHNSON. 

Malone  says,  he  '  agrees  with  Dr.  Johnson  in  think- 
ing that  this  play,  from  its  first  exhibition  to  the  present 
hour,  has  been  estimated  greatly  beyond  its  merits.' 
He  attributes  (but  I  think  erroneously)  its  popularity  to 
the  detestation  in  which  Richard's  character  was  held 
at  the  time  that  Shakspeare  wrote,  and  to  the  patronage 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  '  who  was  pleased  at  seeing  King 
Henry  VII.  placed  in  the  only  favourable  light  in  which 
he  could  be  placed  on  the  scene.'  Steevens,  in  the  fol- 
lowing note,  has  stated  the  true  grounds  of  the  perpetual 
popularity  of  the  play,  which  can  only  be  auributed  to 
one  cause — the  wonderful  dramatic  effect  produced  by 
the  character  of  Richard. — S.  W.  S. 

I  most  cordially  join  with  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Ma- 
lone in  their  opinions ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  they  have 
overlooked  one  cause  of  the  success  of  this  tragedy. 
The  part  of  Richard  is,  perhaps  beyond  all  others,  va- 
riegated, and  consequently  favourable  to  a  judicious  per- 
former. It  comprehends,  indeed,  a  trait  of  almost  every 
species  of  character  on  the  stage :  the  hero,  the  lover, 
the  statesman,  the  buffoon,  the  hypocrite,  the  hardened 
and  repenting  sinner,  &c.  are  to  be  found  within  its  com- 
pass. No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  discriminating 
powers  of  a  Burbage,  a  Garrick,  and  a  Henderson, 
should  at  differem  periods  have  given  ita  popularity  be- 
yond other  dramas  of  the  same  author. — STEEVKNS. 


1  i.  e.  diminish,  or  take  away. 

2  To  reduce  is  to  bring  back  ;  an  obsolete  sensa  of 
the  word,  derived  from  its  Latin  original,  reduco. 


KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH, 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


IT  is  the  opinion  of  Johnson,  Steevens,  and  Malone, 
that  this  play  was  wriaen  a  short  time  before  the 
death  of  Queen  Ehzabeth,  which  happened  on  the  a4th 
of  March,  1602-3.  The  eulogium  on  King  James, 
which  is  blended  with  the  panegyric  of  Elizabeth  in  the 
last  scene,  was  evidently  a  subsequent  insertion,  alter 
the  succession  of  the  Scottish  monarch  to  the  throne : 
for  Shakspeare  was  too  well  acquainted  with  courts  to 
compliment,  in  the  lifetime  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  her 
presumptive  successor ;  of  whom,  history  informs  us, 
•he  was  not  a  little  jealous.  That  the  prediction  con- 
cerning King  James  was  added  after  the  death  of  the 
queeii,  is  still  more  clearly  evinced,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has 
remarked,  by  the  awkward  manner  in  which  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  foregoing  and  subsequent  lines. 

After  having  lain  by  some  years,  unacted,  probably 
on  account  of  the  costliness  of  its  exhibition,  it  was  re- 
vived in  1613,  under  the  title  oC^ll  is  True,'  with  new 
decorations,  and  a  new  Prologue  and  Epilogue:  and 


•  •  The  circumstance  is  recorded  by  the  continuator  of 
'Stowe;  and  in  a  MS.  Letter  of  Thomas  Lorkin  to  Sir 
_ThomasPuckering,datud  Londmi, this  last  ofJune,  1613, 
'ft  IS  thus  mentioned:  '  No  longer  since  than  yesterday, 
■while  Bourbage  his  company  were  acting  at  the  Globe 
the  play  of  Henry  VIII.  and  there,  shooting  of  certayne 
Chambers  in  the  way  of  triumph,  the  fire  catched,'  &c. 
—MS.  Harl.  7002. 

I  So  in  a  letter  from  John  Chamberlaine  to  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood,  dated  London,  Sth  July,  1613: — 'But  the 
burning  of  tke  Globe,  or  Playhouse,  on  the  Bankside, 
on  St.  Peter's  day,  cannot  escape  you ;  which  fell  out  by 
a  peale  of  chambers  (that  I  know  not  upon  what  occa- 


this  revival  took  place  on  the  very  day,  being  St.  Peter's, 
on  which  the  Globe  Theatre  was  burnt  down.  The  fire 
was  occasioned,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  discharge  of  some 
small  pieces  of  ordnance  called  chambers  in  the  scene 
where  King  Henry  is  represented  as  arriving  at  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey's  gate  at  Whitehall,  one  of  which,  being 
injudiciously  managed,  set  fire  to  the  thatched  roof  of 
the  theatre  *.  Dr.  Johnson  firi?t  suggested  that  Ben 
Jonson  might  have  supplied  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue 
to  the  play  upon  the  occasion  of  its  revival.  Dr.  Far- 
mer, Steevens,  and  Malone,  support  his  opinion  ;  and 
even  attribute  to  him  some  of  the  passages  of  the  play. 
Mr.  GifTord  has  controverted  this  opinion  of  Jonson 
having  been  the  author  of  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue 
of  this  play,  and  thinks  the  play  which  was  performed 
under  the  title  of  Jill  is  True  was  a  distinct  perform- 
ance, and  not  Shakspeare's  Henry  the  Eighth.  To 
this  it  has  been  answered,  •  That  the  Prologue,  which 
has  always  accompanied  Shakspeare's  drama  from  its 


sion  were  to  be  used  in  the  play),  the  tampin  or  stopple 
of  one  of  them  lighting  in  the  thatch  that  covered  the 
house,  burn'd  it  to  the  ground  in  less  than  two  hours, 
with  a  dwelling-house  adjoining;  and  it  was  a  great 
marvaile  and  faire  grace  of  God  that  the  people  had  so 
little  harm,  having  but  two  narrow  doors  to  get  out  au' — 
PK/ntfood's  Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  469. 

The  event  is  also  recorded  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  in 
his  letter  of  the  2d  of  July,  1613,  where  he  says,  it  was  at 
'  a  new  play,  acted  by  the  king's  players  at  the  Bank's 
Side,  called  .dll  is  True,  representing  some  principal 
pieces  of  the  reisn  of  Henry  the  Eighth.'— Ae/<^i(S 
Wotlmu  p.  445.  Ed.  ad. 
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first  publication  In  1623,  manifestly  and  repeatedly  al- 
ludes to  the  title  of  the  play  which  was  represented 
on  the  39th  of  June,  1613,  and  which  we  know  to  hare 
been  founded  on  the  history  of  Kine  Henry  the  £ighih, 
affords  a  strong  proof  of  their  identity,  as  appears  by 
the  following  passages : — 

' Such,  as  give 

Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe, 

May  here  find  truth  too,'  &c. 

' • Gentle  readers  know 

To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  show 

As  fool  and  fight  is,"  &c 

'  To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend.' 
And  though  Sir  Henry  Wouon  mentions  it  as  a  new  play, 
we  have  Stowe  and  Lorkin  who  call  it  '  7%e  play  of 
Henrv  the  Eighth.' 

'  That  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  were  not  written  by 
Shakspeare  is,  I  think,  clear  from  internal  evidence,' 
says  Mr.  Boswell ;  to  whose  opinion  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  subscribing :  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  the 
production  of  Ben  Jonson'spen.  That  gentleman  has 
clearly  shown  that  there  was  no  intention  of  covertly 
sneering  at  Shakspeare's  other  works  in  this  prologue : 
but  that  this  play  is  opposed  to  a  rude  kind  of  farcical 
representation  on  the  same  subject  by  Samuel  Rowley 
(see  the  first  note  on  the  Prologue).  This  play,  or 
interlude,  which  was  printed  in  160a,  is  probably  refer- 
red to  in  the  following  entry  on  the  books  of  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company : — '  Nathaniel  Butter,  Feb.  12,  1604, 


That  he  get  good  allowanc*  for  the  EnteHude  o/tang 
Henri/  VIII.  before  he  begin  to  print  it ;  and  with  the 
warden's  hand  to  yt,  he  is  to  have  the  same  for  his 
copy.'  Stowe  has  observed  that  '  Robert  Greene  had 
written  somewhat  on  the  same  story  ;'  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  it  was  in  a  dramatic  form :  it  may  have 
been  something  historical,  and  not  by  the  dramatic  poet 
of  that  name;  as  Stowe  cites  the  authority  of  Robert 
Greene,  with  Robert  Brun,  Fabian,  Jtc.  in  other  place* 
of  his  Chronicle. 

This  historical  drama  comprises  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  commencing  in  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  (Ia21),  and  ending  with  the  christening  of  Eliza- 
beth in  1533.  The  poet  haa  deviated  from  history  in 
placing  the  death  of  Q,ueen  Katharine  before  the  birth 
of  Elizabeth,  for  in  fact  Katharine  did  not  die  till  1536. 
In  constructing  his  scenes  he  has  availed  himself  largelv 
of  the  eloquent  narrative  of  Wolsey's  faithful  servant 
and  biographer,  Georee  Cavendish,  as  copied  by  the 
Chronicles  ;  and  indeed  the  pathos  of  the  Cardinal's  dy- 
ing scene  is  almost  as  effective  in  the  simple  narrative 
of  Cavendish  as  in  the  play.  The  fine  picture  which  the 
poet  has  drawn  of  the  suffering  and  defenceless  virtue  of 
Q,ueen  Katharine,  and  the  just  and  spiritai,  though  sof- 
tened, portrait  he  has  exhibited  of  the  impetuous  and  sen- 
stial  character  of  Henry,  are  above  all  praise.  It  has  been 
justly  said  that  '  this  play  contains  little  action  or  vio- 
lence of  passion,  yet  it  has  considerable  interest  of  a  more 
mild  and  thoughtful  cast,  and  some  uf  the  most  striking 
passages  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  poet's  works.' 


PERSONS   REPBESENTED. 


KiiTo  Hettrt  the  Eighth. 

Cardinal  WoLSEr.    Cakoinal  Campeiits. 

C  APDCII7S,  AmbasscLdor from  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Cranmer,  Archbishop  o/°  Canterbury. 

DtjKE  o^ Norfolk.    Dqke  o/BrcKiiroHAM. 

Duke  q/"  Suffolk.     Earl  o)'" Surrey. 

XiORD  Chamberlain.    Lord  Chancellor. 

Gardiner,  Bishop  o/"Winchester. 

Bishop  q/*  Lincoln. 

Lord  Aberoavennf.    Lord  Sands. 

Sir  Henrt  Guildford.   Sir  Thomas  Lotell. 

Sir  Anthont  Dennt.     Sir  Nicholas  VAirz. 

Secretaries  (o  Wolsey. 

Cromwell,  Servant  to  Wolsey. 

Griffith,  OentUman  Usher  to  Queen  Katharine. 

Tlvee  oilier  Gentlemen. 

Doctor  Bctts,  Physician  to  the  King. 

Gartor,  Etng  at  Ann*. 


Surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Brandon,  and  a  Sergeant  at  Anns. 
Door-keeper  of  the  Council  Chamber,  Porter,  and  hi* 

Man. 
Page  to  Gardiner.    A  Crier. 

QcEEN  Katharine,  tVife  to  King  Henry,  t^ier' 

terwards  divorced. 
Anne  Bctllen,  Aer  Maid  of  Honour;  aJlenocBrd* 

Queen. 
An  old  Lady,  Friend  to  Anne  Bullen. 
Patience,  tVoman  to  Queen  Katharine. 
Several  Lords   <md  Ladies  in  the  Dttmb  Show*; 
Women  attending  upon  the  Queen ;  Spirits,  which 
appear  to  her ;    Scribes,   Officers,   Guards,  and 
other  Attendants. 

SCENE^-cUe/?y  in  London  and  Westminster : 
once,  at  Kirabolton. 


PROLOGUE. 


I  COME  no  more  to  make  you  laugh ;  things  now. 

That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow. 

Sad,  high,  and  workine,  full  of  state  and  woe, 

Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow, 

We  now  present.     Those  that  can  pity,  here 

May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear  j 

The  subject  will  deserve  it.     Such,  as  give 

Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe. 

May  here  find  truth  too.     Those,  that  come  to  see 

Only  a  show  or  two,  and  so  agree^ 

The  play  may  pass  ;  if  they  be  still,  and  willing, 

FU  undertake,  may  see  away  their  shilling 

Richly  in  two  short  hours.     Only  they, 

That  come  to  hear  a  merry,  bawdy  play, 

A  noise  of  targets  ;  or  to  see  a  fellow 

In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded'  with  yellow, 


1  I.  e.  faced  or  trimmed.  This  long  motley  coat  was 
the  usual  dress  of  a  fool. 

The  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  this  play  are  appa- 
rently not  by  the  hand  of  Shakspeare.  Tney  have  been 
attributed  to  Ben  Jonson  ;  but  this  opinion  is  contro- 
verted by  Mr.  Oifford.  The  intention  of  the  writer 
(says  Mr.  Boswein  was  to  contrast  the  historical  truth 
ana  taste  displayed  in  the  present  play  with  the  per- 
formance of  a  contemporary  dramatist,  '  When  yon  see 
me  you  know  me,  or  the  famous  Chronicle  of  King 
Henry  the  Eighth,  kc.  by  Samuel  Rowley,'  in  which 
Will  Summers,  the  iester,  is  a  principal  character. 
There  are  other  incitfents  in  this  '  mmry  bawdy  play,' 


Will  be  deceiv'd  :  for,  gentle  hearers,  know. 

To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  show 

As  fool  and  fight  is,  beside  forfeiting 

Our  own  brains,  and  the  opinion*  that  we  bring, 

(To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend,) 

Will  leave  us  never  an  understanding  friend. 

Therefore,  for  goodness'  sake,  and  as  you  are  known 

The  first  and  happiest'  hearers  of  the  town. 

Be  sad,  as  we  would  make  ye  :  Think,  ye  see 

The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story. 

As  they  were  living ;  think,  you  see  them  great. 

And  foilowM  with  the  general  throng,  and  sweat. 

Of  thousand  friends  j  then  in  a  moment,  see 

How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery  ! 

And,  if  you  can  be  merry  then,  I'll  say, 

A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding  day. 


besides  the  perversion  of  historical  facts,  which  make 
it  more  than  probable  that  it  is  here  alluded  to. 

2  Opinion  seems  here  to  mean  character;  as  in  King 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  v.  Sc.  4:— '  Thou  bast  redeemed 
thy  lost  opinion.^  To  realize  that  opinion  of  character 
is  our  present  object,  not  to  forfeit  it  by  introducing  ab- 
surdities. 

3  Happiest  being  here  used  in  a  Latin  sense  for  pro. 
pitious  or  favourable.  '  Sis  bonus  o  falixque  tuis  !• 
has  been  thought  a  reason  for  attributing  this  rroltMtue 
to  Jonson ;  but  we  have  shown  that  Shakspear*  efien 
ascfl  words  in  a  Latin  sense. 


SOEITB  I. 


KING  HENRY  Vlli. 


IM 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.  London.  An  ArUeehamber  in  the 
Palace.  Enter  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  one 
door ;  at  the  other,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
and  the  Lord  Abergavenny.' 

Buckingham, 
Good  morrow,  and  well  met.    How  have  you  done, 
Since  last  we  saw  in  France  ? 

JVor.  I  thank  your  grace  : 

Healthful ;  and  ever  since  a  fresh  admirer 
Of  what  I  saw  there. 

Buck.  An  untimely  ague 

Stay'd  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber,  when 
Those  suns  of  glory,*  those  two  lights  of  men, 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Arde. 

JVor.  'Twixt  Guynes  and  Arde  : ' 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on  horseback  ; 
Beheld  them,  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement,  as*  they  grew  together ; 
Which  had  they,  what  four  thron'd  ones  could  have 

weigh  d 
Such  a  compounded  one  ? 

Buck.  All  the  whole  time 

I  was  my  chamber's  prisoner. 

Nor.  Then  you  lost 

The  view  of  earthly  glory  :  Men  might  say. 
Till  this  time,  pomp  was  single  ;  but  now  married 
To  one  above  itself.     Each  following  day 
Became  the  next  day's  master,  till  the  last 
Made  former  wonders  it's  :'  To-day,  the  French, 
All  cHnquant,*  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods. 
Shone  down  the  English  :   and,  to-morrow,  they 
Made  Britain,  India:  every  flian,  that  stood, 
Show'd  like  a  mine.     Their  dwarfish  pages  were 
As  cherubins,  all  gilt :   the  madams  too, 
:    Not  us'd  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 
The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  very  labour 
Was  to  them  as  a  painting :  now  this  mask 
Was  cry'd  incomparable  ;  and  the  ensuing  night 
Made  it  a  fool,  and  beggar.     The  two  kings, 
Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst,        — -^ 
As  presence  did  present  them  ;  him  in  eye. 
Still  him  in  praise  :  and,  being  present  both, 
'Twas  said,  they  saw  but  one  ;  and  no  discerner 
Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.^     When  these 

suns 
(For  so  they  phrase  them)  by  their  heralds'  chal- 

leng'd 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thought's   compass;  that  former  fabulous 

story. 
Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit. 
That  Bevis'  was  believ'd. 

Buck.  O,  you  go  far. 

Nor.  As  I  belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  every  thing 


Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life, 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to.     All  was  royal ; 
To  the  disposing  of  it  nought  rebell'd, 
Order  gave  each  thing  view  ;  the  office  did 
Distinctly  his  full  function.' 

Buck.  Who  did  guide, 

I  mean,  who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess 

Nor.  One,  certes,'"  that  promises  no  element" 
In  such  a  business. 

Buck.  I  pray  you,  who,  my  lord  ? 

Nor.  All  this  was  order'd  by  the  good  "discretion 
Of  the  right  reverend  cardinal  of  York. 

Buck.  The  devil  speed   him  !   no  man's  pie  ia 
freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger.     What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce'*  vanities?  I  wonder. 
That  such  a  keech"  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  sun, 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Nor.  Surely,  sir. 

There's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends  ; 
For,  being  not  propp'd  by  ancestry  (whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way,)  nor  call'd  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown  ;  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants,  but,  spider-like. 
Out  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gives  us  note, 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way  ; 
A  gift  that  heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  king. 

Aber.  I  cannot  tell 

What  heaven  hath  given  him,  let  some  graver  eye 
Pierce  into  that ;  but  I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep   through  each  part  of  him  :  Whence  has  he 

that? 
If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggard  ; 
Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himself. 

Buck.  Why  the  devil. 

Upon  this  French  going-out,  took  he  upon  him, 
Without  the  privity  o'  the  king,  to  appoint 
Who  should  attend  on  him  ?  He  makes  up  the  file'* 
Of  all  the  gentry  ;  for  the  most  part  such 
Too,  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon  ;  and  his  own  letter, 
The  honourable  board  of  council  out, 
Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers.'* 

Aber.  I  do  know 

Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  at  the  least,  that  have 
By  this  so  sicken'd  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 

Buck.  O,  many 

Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  them 
For  this  great  journey.'*     What  did  this  vanity, 
But  minister  communication  of 
A  most  poor  issue  ? 

Nor.  Grievingly  I  think. 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 


1  George  Nevill,  who  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham. 

2  Pope  has  borrowed  this  phraise  in  his  Imitation  of 
Horace's  Epistle  to  Augustus,  ver.  22  : — 

'  Those  suns  of  glory  please  not  till  they  set.' 

3  Guynes  then  belonged  to  the  English,  and  Arde 
(Ardres)  to  th»  French  ;  they  are  towns  of  Picardy : 
the  valley  where  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  met  lies  be- 
tween them. 

4  •ds  for  as  if. 

5  Dies  diem  docet.  Every  day  learned  something 
from  the  preceding,  till  the  concluding  day  collected  all 
the  splendour  of  all  the  former  shows. 

6  i.  e.  elittering,  shining. 

7  i.  e.  in  judgment,  which  had  the  noblest  appear- 
ance. 

8  The  old  romantic  legend  of  Bevis  of  Hampton. 
This  Bevis  (or  Beavois)  a  Saxon,  was  for  his  prowess 
created  earl  of  Southampton  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
See  Camden's  Britannia. 

9  The  course  of  these  triumphs,  however  well  rela- 
ted, must  lose  in  the  description  part  of  that  spwit  and 
energy  which  were  expressed  in  the  real  action.  The 
commission  for  regulating  them  was  well  executed,  and 
gave  exactly  to  every  particular  person  and  action  the 
proper  plac* 


10  Certes,  i.  e.  certainly,  is  here  used  as  a  monosyl- 
lable. 

11  No  initiation,  no  previous  practice.  Elements  are 
the  first  principles  of  things,  or  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge. The  word  is  here  applied,  not  without  a  cata» 
chresis,  to  a  person. 

12  Johnson  remarks  that _/!erc«  is  here  used,  like  the 
French  J?er,  fox  proud. 

13  A  round  lump  of  fat.  The  Prince  calls  Falstaff 
tallow-keech  in  the  First  Pan  of  King  Henry  IV.  Aa  ii. 
Sc.4.  It  has  been  thought  that  there  was  some  allusion 
here  to  the  Cardinal,  being  reputed  the  son  of  a  b'Ucher. 
We  have  '  Goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife,'  men- 
tioned by  Dame  Quickly,  in  King  Henry  IV.  Pairt  U.  Aa 
ii.  Sc.  1. 

14  List. 

15  Hapapera,  a  verb  ;  i.  e.  his  own  letter,  by  his  own 
single  authority,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
council,  must  fetch  him  in  whom  he  papers  down 
Wolsey  published  a  list  of  the  several  persons  whom  he 
had  appointed  to  attend  on  the  king  at  this  interview, 
and  addressed  his  letters  to  them. 

18  In  the  ancient  Interlude  of  Nature,  blk.  1.  no  date* 
apparently  printed  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIIL  m 
similar  stroke  is  aimed  at  this  ejcpensire  expedition. 


ut 


KING  HENRT  XUL 


ActL 


Buck.  Every  man, 
Afler  the  hideous  storm  that  follow'd,'  was 
A  thing  inspir'd  :  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy, — That  this  tempest, 
Dashinv  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  oii't. 

Nor.  Which  is  budded  out ; 

For  France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

Aher.  Is  it  therefore 

The  ambassador  is  silenc'd  ?* 

JVor.  Marry,  is't. 

Aher.  A  proper  title  of  a  peace,^  and  purchased 
At  a  superfluous  rate  ! 

Buck.  Why,  all  this  business 

Our  reverend  cardinal  carried.* 

Nor.  Like  't  your  grace. 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.     I  advise  you 
(And  take  it  from  a  heart  that  wishes  towards  you 
Honour  and  plenteous  safety,)  that  you  read 
The  cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency 
Together  :  to  consider  further,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect,  wants  not 
A  minister  in  his  power :   You  know  bis  nature. 
That  he's  revengeful ;  and  I  know,  his  sword 
Hath  a  sharp  edge  :  it's  long,  and,  it  may  be  said, 
It  reaches  far ;  and  where  'twill  not  extend, 
Thither  he  darts  it.     Bosom  up  my  counsel. 
You'll  find  It  wholesome.     Lo,  wnere  comes  that 

rock. 
That  I  advise  your  shunning. 

J&n<er  Cardinal  Wolset  {the  vvne  Itome  before 
him,)  certain  of  the  Guard,  ana  lu>o  Secretaries 
with  papers.  Yhe  C  ARDia  \l  in  his  passage  Jixeth 
hit  eye  on  Buckingham,  and  BtJCKiN6H.\M  on 
him,  both  full  of  disdain. 

Wol.  The  duke  uf  Buckingham's  surveyor?  ha? 
Where's  his  examination  ? 

I  Seer.  Here,  so  please  jou. 

tVol.  Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 

1  Seer.  Ay,  please  your  grace. 

fVoL  Well,  we  shall  then  know  more ;  and  Buck- 
ingham 
Shall  lessen  this  big  look. 

[Exeunt  WoLSET  and  TVoin. 

Buck,  This   butcher's    cur*   is  venom-mouth'd, 
and  I 
Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him  ;  therefore,  best 
Not  wake  him  in  his  slumber.     A  beggar's  book 
Out-worths  a  noble's  blood.' 

Nor.  What,  are  you  chaPd  7 

Ask  God  for  temperance  ;  that's  the  appliance  only. 
Which  your  disease  requires. 

Buck.  I  read  in  his  looks 

Matter  against  mc  :   and  his  eye  revil'd 
Me,  as  his  abject  object :  at  this  instant 
He  bores'  me  with  some  trick:  He's  gone  to  the 

king : 
ni  follow,  and  outstarc  him. 

Nor.  Stay,  my  lord, 

And  let  your  reason  with  vour  oholer  question 
What  'lis  you  go  about :  ^o  climb  steep  hills, 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first :  Anger  is  like 
A  full-hot  horse ;  who,  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.*  Not  a  man  in  England 
Can  advise  me  like  you  :  be  to  yourself 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Buck.  ril  to  the  king ; 


1  'Monday  the  xviii  of  June  was  such  an  hideous 
storme  ofwinde  and  weather,  that  many  conjectured  it 
did  prognosticate  trouble  and  hntred  shortly  after  to  fol- 
low between  princes.' — Hallnshed. 

3  The  French  ambassador,  being  refused  an  au- 
dience, may  \»  said  to  be  silenc'd. 

3  '  A  fine  name  of  a  peace  :*  this  is  ironically  said. 

4  Conducted. 

6  The  cnminon  rumour  ran  that  Wolsey  was  the  son 
of  a  butcher ;  but  his  faithful  biographer  Cavendish  says 
nothing  of  Ids  father  lieing  in  trade':  he  tells  us  that  he 
was  •  an  honest  poor  .man's  son.' 

6  That   is,  the  literary  qualifications  of  a  bookish 


And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  loswich  fellow's  insolence  ;  or  proclaim, 
There's  difference  in  nu  persons. 

iVW-.  Be  advia'd  ; 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  doth  singe  yourself:  We  may  outrun 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at. 
And  lose  by  overrunning.     Know  you  not. 
The  fire,  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  run  o'er. 
In  seeming  to  augment  it,  wastes  it?     Be  advia'd: 
I  say  again,  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself; 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench. 
Or  but  allay,  tho  fire  of  passion.' 

Buck.  Sir, 

I  am  thankfiil  to  you  ;  and  I'll  go  along 
By  your  prescription  : — but  this  top-proud  fellow, 
(Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions,'")  by  intelligence. 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  see  each  grain  t-f  gravel,  I  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Nnr.  Say  not,  treasonous 

Buck.  To  the  king  I'll  say  it ;  and  make  my  vouch 
as  strong 
As  shore  of  rock.     Attend.     This  holy  fox. 
Or  wolf,  or  both  (for  he  is  equal"  ravenous, 
As  he  is  subtle  ;  and  as  prone  to  mischief. 
As  able  to  perform  it :  his  miud  and  placo 
Infecting  one  another,  yea,  reciprocally,) 
Onlv  to  show  his  pomp  as  well  in  France 
As  fiere  at  home,  suggests"  the  king  our  master 
To  this  last  costly  treaty,  the  interview, 
7'hat  swallow'd  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  i'  the  rinsing. 
Nor.  'Faith,  and  so  it  did. 

Buck.  Pray,  give  me  favour,  sir.    This  ctuininf 
cardinal 
The  articles  o'  the  combination  drew, 
As  himself  pleas'd  ;  and  they  were  ratifiedf 
As  he  cried.  Thus  let  be :  to  as  much  end,  % 

As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead  :  But  our  count  cardial! 
Has  done  this,  and  'tis  well :  for  worthy  Wolsey 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it.     Now  this  follows, 
(Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy 
To  the  old  dam,  treason,)— Charles  the  emperor. 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen  his  aunt, 
(For,  'twas,  indeed,  his  colour  ;  but  he  cam* 
To  whisper  Wolsey,)  here  makes  visitation  : 
His  fears  were,  that  tlie  interview,  betwixt 
England  and  France,  might,  through  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice  ;  for  from  this  league 
Peeo'd  harms  that  menac'd  him  :   He  privily 
Deals  with  our  cardinal ;  and,  as  I  trow, 
Which  I  do  well :  for,  I  am  sure,  the  emperor 
Paid  ere  he  promis'd  ;  whereby  his  suit  was  granted, 
Ere  it  was  ask'd  ; — but  when  the  way  was  made, 
And  pav'd  with  gold,  the  emperor  thus  desir'd  ;— 
That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  king's  course, 
And  break  the  foresaid  peace.     Let  the  king  know 
(As  soon  he  shall  by  me,)  that  thus  the  cardinal 
Does  buy  and  sell  his  honour  as  he  pleases," 
And  for  nis  own  advantage. 

Nor.  I  am  sorry 

To  hear  this  of  him  ;  and  could  wish,  he  wero 
Something  mistaken  in't. 

Buck.  No,  not  a  syllable} 

I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  shape. 
He  snail  appear  in  proof 


beggar  are  more  prized  than  the  high  descent  of  here* 
ditary  greatness. 

7  i.  e.  he  stabs  or  wounds  me  by  some  aniflce  W 
fiction. 
S  Thus  in  Massinger's  Unnatural  Combat: — 
■  Let  passion  work,  and,  like  a  hot-reinHi  horse, 
•Twill  quickly  tire  itself.' 

9  So  in  Hamlet : — 

'  Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.' 

10  Honest  indignation,  warmth  oflntegrky. 

11  Equal  for  equaUy.        13  I.e.  Incites,  or  tempts. 
13  To  fruy  ema  sell  was  a  proverbial  expnaskm  RT 

t^acherotuly  betraying. 
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Enter  Brandon  ;  a  Sergeant  at  Arms  hefort  Mm, 
and  livi  or  tliree  of  the  Guard. 

Bran.  Your  oh.  :e,  sergeant ;  execute  it. 

Serg.  Sir, 

My  lord  the  duke  of  Buckinahatn,  and  earl 
Of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Norlhampton,  I 
Arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  name 
Of  our  most  sovereign  king. 

Buck.  Lo  you,  m^  lord, 

The  net  has  fall'n  upon  me  ;  I  shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice,^ 

Bran.  I  am  sorry 

To  see  you  ta'en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 
The  business  present.*    'Tis  his  highness'  pleasure, 
Tou  shall  to  the  Tower. 

Buck.  It  will  help  me  nothing, 

To  plead  mine  innocence  ;  for  that  dye  is  on  me. 
Which  makes  my  whitest  part  black.     The  will  of 

heaven 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things  ! — I  obey.— 

0  my  lord  Aberga'ny,  fare  you  well. 

Bran.      Nay,  he  must  bear  vou  company  : — The 
king  [To  Abergatennv. 

Is  pleas'd,  you  shall  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
How  he  determines  further. 

Aber.  As  the  duke  said. 

The  will  of  heaven  be  done,  and  the  king's  pleasure 
By  me  obey'd. 

Bran.  Here  is  a  warrant  from 

The  king,  to  attach  Lord  Moniacute,-"  and  the  bodies 
Of  the  duke's  confessor,  John  de  la  Car,* 
tone  Gilbert  Peck,  his  chancellor, — 

Buck.  So,  so  ; 

These  are  the  limbs  of  the  plot :  no  more,  I  hope. 
,    Bran.  A  monk  o'  the  Chartreux. 

Buck.  O,  Nicholas  Hopkins?* 

BraTi.  He. 

Buck.  My  surveyor  is  false,  tlie  o'ergreat  cardinal 
Bath  show'd  him  gold  ;  my  life  is  spann'd  ^  already  : 

1  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham; 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  out,' 
By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun. — My  lord,  farewell. 

\  [Exeunt. 

ifeCENE  II.  The  Council  Chamber.  Cornels. 
£iUer  Kiva  Henry,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  rte 
Lords  of  the  Council,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  Ofi- 
cers,  and  Attendants.  The  King  enters,  leaning  on 
the  Cardinal's  shoulder. 

K.  Hen.  My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it, 
Thanks  vou  for  this  great  care  :  I  stood  i'the  level' 
Of  a  full  chare'd  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 
To  you  thatchok'd  it.^-Let  be  callM  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's  :  in  person 
m  hear  him  his  confessions  justify  ; 
^nd  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  shall  again  relate. 

The  King  takes  his  state.  The  Lords  of  the  Council 
take  their  several  places.  The  Cardinal  places  him^ 
self  under  the  King^sfeet,  on  his  right  side. 

A  noise  wilhin,  crying.  Room  for  the  Queen.  Ew 
ter  the  Queen,  ushered  by  the  Dukes  q/* Norfolk 
ortd  Suffolk  ;  she  kneels.  2'he  King  riseth  from 
his  state,  takes  her  up,  kisses,  andptaceth  her  by  him 

Q.   Kath.    Nay,  we  must  longer  kneel :  I  am  a 

suitor. 
K.  Hen.  Arise,  and  take  place  by  us: — Half  your 

suit 


Never  name  to  us  ;  you  have  half  our  power : 
The  other  moiety,  ere  you  ask,  is  given  ; 
Repeat  your  will,  and  take  it. 

Q.  Kath.  Thank  your  majesty. 

Tii^t  you  would  love  yourself;  and,  in  that  love, 
N  jt  unconsider'd  leave  your  honour,  nor 
T':e  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition. 

K.  Hen.  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  solicited,  not  by  a  few, 
And  those  of  true  condition,  that  your  subjects 
Are  in  great  grievance  :  there  have  been  commissions 
Sent  down  amons  them,  which  hath  flaw'd  the  heart 
Of  all  their  loyaltres  : — wherein,  although, 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter  on' 
Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  king  our  master 
(Whose  honour  heaven  shield  from  soil !)  even  he 

escapes  not 
Language  unmannerly,  yea,  such  which  breaks 
The  sides  of  loyalty,  and  almost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Nor.  Not  almost  appears. 

It  doth  appear  ;  for,  upon  these  taxations. 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  lo  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who. 
Unfit  for  other  life,  corapell'd  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Darins  the  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 
And  Danger  serves  among  them.'" 

K.  Hen.  Taxation ! 

Wherein?  and  what  taxation? — My  lord  cardinal, 
You  that  are  blam'd  for  it  alike  with  us, 
Know  you  of  this  taxation  ? 

Wol.  Please  you,  sir, 

I  know  but  of  a  single  part,  in  aught 
Pertains  to  the  state  ;  and  front  but  in  that  file  * ' 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

Q.  Kath,  No,  my  lord, 

You  know  no  more  than  others :  but  you  frame 
Things,  which  are  known   alike  ;  which    are    not 

wholesome 
To  those  which  would  not  know  them,  and  yet  must 
Perforce  be  their  acquamtance.     These  exactions. 
Whereof  my  sovereign  would  have  note,  they  are 
Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing  ;  and,  to  bear  them, 
The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load.     They  say, 
They  are  devis'd  by  you  ;  or  else  you  suffer 
Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

K.  Hen.  Still  exaction ! 

The  nature  of  it  ?  In  what  kind,  let's  know, 
Is  this  exaction  ? 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  much  too  venturous 

In  tempting  of  your  patience  ;  but  ambolden'd 
Under  your  promis'd  pardon.     The  subject's  grief 
Comes   through   commissions,  which  compel  from 

each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 
Without  delay  :  and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is  nam'd,  your  wars  in  France  :  This  makes  bold 

mouths  : 
Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freeze 
Allegiance  in  them  ;  tneir  curses  now 
Live  where  their  prayers  did  ;  and  it's  come  to  pass, 
That  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 


1  i.  e.  treachery  or  unfair  stratagem.  Tliis  word 
has  already  been  amply  Illustrated. 

2  I  am  sorry  that  I  am  obliged  to  be  present,  and  an 
eye  witness  of  your  loss  of  liberty. 

3  This  was  Henry  Pole,  grandson  lo  (Jeorge  duke  of 
Clarence,  and  eldest  brother  to  Cardinal  Pole.  He  had 
married  Lord  Abergavenny's  daughter.  Though  re- 
stored to  favour  at  this  juncture,  he  was  executed  for 
another  alleged  treason  in  this  reign. 

4  The  name  of  this  monk  of  the  Chartreux  wa.s 
John  de  la  Car,  alias  de  la  CourL  See  Holinshed,  p. 
863. 

5  Nicholas  Hopkins,  another  monk  of  the  same  order, 
belonging  to  a  religious  house  called  Henton-beside- 
Bristow. 


6  i.  e.jneasarerf,  the  duration  of  it  determined.  Man's 
life  is  said  in  scripture  to  be  but  a  span  long. 

7  The  old  copy  reads  '  this  instant  sun  puts  on.' 

8  To  stand  in  the  level  of  a  gun,  is  to  stand  in  a  lin% 
with  its  mouth.,  so  as  to  be  hit  by  the  shot. 

9  i.  e.  promoter  or  instigator. 

10  Warburton  is  full  of  admiration  at  this  sudder. 
rising  of  the  poet '  to  a  height  truly  sublime  '.'  where  by 
the  noblest  stretch  of  fancy  Danger  is  personified  as  serv- 
ing  in  the  rebel  army,  and  shaking  the  established 
government.  Gower,  Chaucer,  Skelton,  and  Spetiaer 
have  also  personified  Danger. 

11  He  means  to  say  that  he  is  but  one  among  many 
counsellors,  who  proceed  in  the  same  course  with  him 
in  the  business  of  the  state.  To  this  the  queen  replies, 
that  XtefraTnes  things,  or  they  originate  with  him,  which 
are  afterwards  known  to  the  council  and  promulgated  by 
them. 
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To  each  incensed  will.'     1  would,  your  highness 
Would  give  it  quick  consideration,  for 
There  is  no  primer  business.* 

K.  Hen.  By  my  life, 

This  is  against  our  pleasure. 

Wol.  And  for  me, 

I  have  no  farther  gone  in  this,  than  by 
A  single  voice  ;  and  that  not  pass'd  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges.     If  I  am 
Traduc'd  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties,  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing, — let  me  say, 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake' 
That  virtue  must  go  through.     We  must  not  stint* 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope'  malicious  censurers  ;  which  ever, 
As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm'd  ;  but  benefit  no  further 
Than  vainly  longing.     What  we  ofl  do  best. 
By  sick  interpreters,  once'  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd  ;'  what  worst,  as  oA, 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.     If  we  shall  stand  still, 
In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at. 
We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State  statues  only. 

K.  Hen.  Things  done  well. 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear  ; 
Things  done  without  example,  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  fear'd.     Have  you  a  precedent 
Of  this  commission  1  I  believe,  not  any. 
We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  lawe:. 
And  stick  them  in  our  will.     Sixth  part  of  each  ? 
A  trembling  contribution  !  Why,  we  take. 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'the  timber ; 
And,  thouffh  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hack'd. 
The  air  wUl  drink  the  sap.     To  every  county. 
Where  this  is  question'd,  send  our  letters,  yvith 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  deniea 
The  force  of  this  commission  ;  Pray,  look  to't ; 
I  put  it  to  your  care. 

tVot.  A  word  with  you. 

[To  the  Secretary. 
Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  shire. 
Of  the  king's  grace  and  pardon.  The  griev'd  commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me  ;  let  it  be  nois'd, 
That,  through  our  intercession,  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes :  I  shall  anon  advise  you 
Further  in  the  proceeding.  [Exit  Secretary. 

Enter  Surveyor.* 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  sorry,  that  tlie  duke  of  Buckingham 
Is  run  in  your  displeasure. 

K.  Hen.  It  grieves  many  : 

The  gentleman  is  learnt,  and  a  most  rare  speaker,* 
To  nature  none  more  bound  ;  his  training  such. 
That  he  may  furnish  and  insitruct  great  teachers, 
And  never  seek  for  aid  out  of  himself.'" 
Yet  see 

When  these  so  noble  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  dispos'd,"  the  mind  growing  once  corrupt. 
They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.     This  man  so  complete, 
Who  was  enroll'd  'monest  wonders,  and  when  we, 
Almost  with  ravish'd  list/ning,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute  ;  he,  my  lady. 
Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  graces 
That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  as  black 
As  if  besmear'd  in  hell.     Sit  by  us ;  you  shall  hear 


1  The  meaning  (says  Malone)  appears  to  be,  things 
are  now  in  such  a  situation  that  resentment  and  indig- 
nation predominate  in  every  man's  breast  over  duty  and 
allegiance. 

3  The  old  copy  reads  '  There  is  no  primer  basene»*.> 
Warburton  made  the  alteration,  which  Steeveiis seems  to 
think  unnecessary,  though  he  has  retained  it  in  bis  text. 

8  Thicket  of  thorns. 

4  To  stint  is  to  stop  or  retard. 

(  i.  e.  to  engage  with,  to  encounter. 

6  Once  is  not  unfrequently  used  for  tometime  or  at 
one  time  or  other. 

7  i.  e.  approved. 

8  Holinshed  saya  that  this  turreyor'a  nam*  was 
Charles  Knyvet. 


(This  was  his  gentleman  in  trust)  of  him 
Things  to  strike  honour  sad, — Bid  him  recount 
The  fore-recited  practices  ;  whereof 
We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much 

Wol.  Stand  forth ;  and  with  bold  spirit  relate  what 
you, 
Most  like  a  careful  subject,  have  collected 
Out  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

K.  Henry.  Speak  freely. 

Surv.  First,  it  was  usual  with  him,  every  day 
It  would  infect  his  speech,  That  if  the  king 
Should  without  issue  die,  he'd  carry'*  it  so 
To  make  the  sceptre  his  :  These  veiy  words 
I  have  heard  him  utter  to  his  son-in-law, 
Lord  Aberga'ny  ;  to  whom  by  oath  he  menac'd 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinal. 

Wvl.  Please  vo<ir  highnesti,  note 

This  dangerous  conception  in  this  point. 
Not  friended  by  his  wish,  to  your  high  person 
His  will  is  most  malignant ;  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you,  to  your  friends. 

Q.  Kath.  My  leam'd  lord  cardinal, 

Deliver  all  with  charity. 

K.  Hen.  Speak  on  : 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown. 
Upon  our  fail  ?  to  this  point  hast  thou  heard  him 
At  any  time  speak  aught  ? 

Swrv.  He  was  brought  to  this 

By  a  vain  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Hopkins. 

AT.  Hen.  What  was  that  Hopkins  ? 

Surv.  Sir,  a  Chartreux  friar, 

His  confessor :  who  fed  him  every  minute 
With  words  of  sovereignty, 

K.  Hen.  How  know'st  thou  this  7 

Surv.   Not  long  before  your  highness  sped  to 
France, 
The  duke  being  at  the  Rose,"  within  the  parish 
Saint  Lawrence  Poultney,  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  amongst  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey  :  I  replied. 
Men  fear'd  the  French  would  prove  perfidious, 
To  the  king's  danger.     Presently  (he  duke 
Said,  'Twas  tlie  fear  indeed  ;  and  that  he  doubted, 
'Twould  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk  :   That  ofl,  sa}r8  he. 
Hath  sent  to  me,  wishing  me  to  permit 
John  de  la  Court,  my  chaplain,  a  choice  hour 
To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  tome  moment : 
Whom  after  under  the  confession'' s  seal  '* 
He  solemnly  had  sworn,  that,  what  he  spoke. 
My  chaplain  to  no  creature  living,  but    ■ 
To  me,  should  utter,  with  demure  confidence 
This  pausingly  ensued,— Neither  the  king,  nor  hU 
heirs 

iTell  you  tfie  dulse.)  shall  prosper :  bid  him  strive 
V  gain  the  love  of  the  commonalty  ;  the  duke 
Shall  govern  England. 

^.  Kath.  If  I  know  you  well. 

You  were  the  duke's  surveyor,  and  lost  your  oflice 
On  the  complaint  o'  the  tenants :  Take  good  heed 
You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person. 
And  spoil  your  nobler  soul !  I  say,  take  heed; 
Yes,  heartily  beseech  you. 

K.  Hen. 
Go  forward. 

Surv.  On  my  soul,  I'll  speak  but  truth, 

I  told  my  lord  the  duke,  By  the  devil's  illusions 
The  monk  might  be  deceiv'd;  and  that  'twas  dang'rous 
for  him 


Let  him  on :— > 


9  It  appears  from  the  prologue  to  the  Romance  of  the 
Knight  of  the  Swantie,  that  it  was  translated  from  the 
French  at  the  request  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman 
The  duke  was  executed  on  Friday  the  i7th  of  Ma>, 
1S3I.    The  book  has  no  date. 

10  i.  e.  beyond  the  treasures  of  hie  own  mind. 

11  Great  gifts  of  nature  and  education  not  joined  with 
good  dispositions. 

13  Conduct,  manage. 

13  This  house  was  purchased  abotit  th«  year  I60I,  hf 
Richard  Hill,  sometime  master  of  the  merchant  tailors' 
companr,  and  is  now  the  merchant  tailors*  school,  in 
Suffolk  Lane. 

U  The  old  copy  has  '  rommi««)V>n'«  ssal.' 
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To  ruminate  on  this  so  far,  until 
It  forg'd  him  some  design,  which,  being  believ'd, 
It  was  much  liice  to  do  :  He  answer'd.  Tush  ! 
It  can  do  me  no  damage  :  adding  further, 
That,  had  the  king  in  his  last  sickness  fail'd. 
The  cardinal's  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovell's  heads 
Should  have  gone  off. 

K.  Hen.      "         Ha !    what,  so  rank  ?'   Ah,  ah  ! 

There's  mischief  in  this  man  : Canst  thou  say 

further  ? 

Surv.  I  can,  my  liege. 

IT.  Hen.  Proceed. 

Surv.  Being  at  Greenwich, 

After  your  highness  had  reprov'd  the  duke 
About  Sir  William  Blomer,"— 

S^.  Hen.  I  remember. 

Of  such  a  time  ; — Being  my  servant  sworn. 
The  duke  retain'd  him  his. But  on  ;  What  hence? 

Surv.  Tf,  quoth  he,  /  for  this  had  been  committed, 
.A*,  to  the  Tower,  I  thought, — /  would  have  played 
Vhe  part  my  father  meant  to  act  upon 
The  tuurper  Richard  :  who,  being  at  Salisbury, 
Made  suit  to  come  in  his  presence  ;  which  if  granted, 
^s  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty,  would 
Have  put  Ms  knife  into  him.^ 

K.  Hen,  A  giant  traitor ! 

Wol.   Now,  madam,  may  his  highness  live   in 
freedom. 
And  this  man  out  of  prison  ? 

Q.  Kath.  God  mend  all ! 

K.  Hen.  There's   something  more  would  out  of 
thee  ;  What  say'st  ? 
.    Surv.     After — the    duke    his    fatlter, — with    the 

knife, — 
He  stretch'd  hira,  and,  with  one  hand  on  his  dagger. 
Another  spread  on  his  breast,  mounting  his  eyes. 
He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath  ;  whose  tenour 
Was, — Were  he  evil  us'd,  he  would  outgo 
His  father,  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irresolute  purpose. 

-IT.  Hen.  There's  his  period, 

To  sheath  his  knife  in  us.     He  is  attach'd  ; 
Call  him  to  present  trial :  if  he  may 
Piud  mercy  m  the  law,  'tis  his  ;  if  none, 
Let  him  not  seek't  of  us  :  By  day  and  night  !* 
He's  traitor  to  the  height.  [JExeunt. 

J  SCENE  III.     A  Room  in  the  Palace.     EnUr  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Sawds.* 

Cham.  Is  it  possible,  the  spells  of  Fraince  should 

Men  into  such  strange  mysteries  ?° 

Sands.  New  customs. 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous. 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd. 

Cham.  As  far  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English 


1  Rank  weeds  are  weeds  grown  up  to  great  height 
and  strength.  '  What,  (says  the  king,)  was  he  advanced 
to  this  pitch ." 

2  Sir  William  Blomer  (Holinshed  calls  him  Bulmer) 
was  reprimanded  by  the  king  in  the  Star  Chamber,  for 
that,  being  his  sworn  servant,  he  had  left  the  king's 
service  for  the  duke  of  Buckingham's. 

3  The  accuracy  of  Holinshed,  from  whom  Shakspeare 
took  his  account  of  the  accusations  and  punishment,  to- 
gether with  the  qualities  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  is 
proved  in  the  most  authentic  maimer  by  a  very  curious 
report  of  his  case  in  East.  Term.  13  Hen.  VIII.  in  the 
year  books  published  by  authority,  edit.  1-597,  f.  11,  li. 

4  Steevens  takes  unnecessary  pains  to  explain  this 
phrase.  I  wonder  he  could  doubt  that  it  was  an  adjura- 
tion. 

5  Shakspeare  has  placed  this  scene  in  1521.  Charles 
earl  of  Worcester  was  then  lord  chamberlain,  «iicl  con- 
tinued in  the  otlice  until  his  death,  in  1526.  But  Caven- 
dish, from  whom  this  was  originally  taken,  places  this 
event  at  a  later  period,  when  Lord  Sands  himself  was 
chamberlain.  Sir  William  Sands,  of  the  Viiie,  near 
Basingstoke,  Hants,  was  created  a  peer  in  1524.  He 
■ucceeded  the  earl  of  Worcester  as  chamberlain. 

6  Mysteries  are  arts,  and  here  artificial  fashions. 

7  A  (it  of  the  face  seems  to  be  a  grimace,  an  artificial 
east  of  the  countenance. 

R 


Have  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  but  merely 

A  fit  or  two  o'  the  face  ;'  but  they  are  shrewd  ones  ; 

For  when  they  hold  them,  you  would  swear  directly, 

Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 

To  Pepin,  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  state  so. 

Sands.  They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones ; 
one  would  take  it. 
That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin, 
A  springhalt'  reign'd  among  them. 

Cham.  '  Death !  my  lord, 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too, 
That,  sure,  they  have  worn  out  Christendom.    Hov» 

now? 
What  news.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell  ? 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lotell. 

-Lot;.  'Faith,  my  lord, 

I  hear  of  none,  but  the  new  proclamation 
That's  clapp'd  upon  the  court  gate. 

Cham.  What  is't  for? 

Lav.  The  reformation  of  our  travell'd  gallants, 
That  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 

Cliam.  I  am  glad,  'tis  there :  now  I  would  pray 
our  monsieuis 
To  think  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise, 
And  never  see  the  Louvre. 

Lov.  They  must  either 

(For  so  run  the  conditions)  leave  these  remnants 
Of  fool  and  feather,'  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  igorance. 
Pertaining  thereunto  (as  fights,  and  fireworks  ; 
Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be. 
Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom,)  renouncing  clean 
The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings, 
Short  blister'd  breeches,'"  and  those  types  of  (ravel, 
And  understand  arain  like  honest  men  ; 
Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows  :  there,  I  take  it, 
They  may,  cum  privilegto,  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laugh'd  at. 

Sands.  'Tis  time  to  give  them  physic,  their  dis- 
eases 
Are  grown  so  catching. 

Cham.  What  a  loss  our  ladies 

Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities ! 

Lov.  Ay,  marry. 

There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords  ;  the  sly  whoresons 
Have  got  a  speeding  trick  to  lay  down  ladies  ; 
A  French  song,  and  a  fiddle,  has  no  fellow. 

Sands.  The  devil  fiddle  them  I  I  am  glad,  they're 

going* 
(For,  sure,  there's  no  converting  of  them:)  now 
An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-song, 
And  have  an  hour  of  hearing ;  and,  by'r  lady. 
Held"  current  music  too. 

Cham.  Well  said.  Lord  Sands ; 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. 


8  The  springhalt  or  stringhalt  is  a  disease  incident 
to  horses,  which  makes  them  limp  in  their  paces.  It  is 
a  humorous  comparison  of  the  mincing  gait  of  the 
Frenchified  courtiers  to  this  convulsive  motion.  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  uses  it : — 

'  Poor  soul,  she  has  had  a  string/tall.^ 

9  The  text  may  receive  illustration  from  Nashe's  Life 
of  Jacke  Wilton,  1594 : — 'At  that  time  (viz.  in  the  court 
of  King  Henry  VIII.)  I  was  no  common  squire,  no  un- 
derirodden  torchbearer,  I  had  my  feather  in  my  cap  as 
big  as  ajlag  in  theforetop,  my  French  doublet  gelte  in 
the  belly,  as  though,  (lyke  a  pig  readie  to  be  spitted,) 
all  my  guts  had  beene  pluckt  out,  a  paire  of  side  paned 
hose  that  hung  down  like  two  scales  filled  with  Holland 
cheeses,  my  long  slock  that  sate  close  to  my  dock, — my 
rapier  pendant,  like  a  round  sticke,  &c.  my  blacke 
cloake  of  cloth,  overspreading  my  backe  lyke  a  thorn 
backe  or  an  elephant's  eare  ;  and  in  consummation  of 
my  curiositie,  my  handes  without  gloves,  all  a  more 
French,''  Sec.  Mr.  Douce  justly  observes  that  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lovell's  is  an  allusion  to  the  feathers  which  wire 
formerly  worn  by  fools  in  their  caps,  as  may  be  seen  in 
a  print  of  Jordan's  after  Voert ;  and  which  is  alluded  to 
in  the  Ballad  of  News  and  no  News : — 

'And  feathers  wagging  in  a  fool's  cap.' 

10  i.  e.  breeches  puffed  or  swelled  out  like  blisters. 

1 1  The  late  edition  of  Mr.  Boswell  reads  hold,  noticing 
that  A«/<{  ie  the  reading  of  (ba  first  folio. 
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Sands.  No,  my  lord ; 
Nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stamp. 

Cham.  Sir  Thomas, 

Whilher  were  you  a  going  ? 

Lov.  To  the  cardinal's  ; 

your  lordship  is  a  guest  too. 

Cham.  O,  'tis  true  ; 

This  night  he  makes  a  supper,  and  a  great  one, 
To  many  lords  and  ladies  ;  there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom,  I'll  assure  you. 

Lov.  That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous  mind  in- 
deed, 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  ns  ; 
His  dews  fall  every  where. 

Cham.  No  doubt,  he's  noble  ; 

He  had  a  black  mouth,  that  said  other  of  him. 

Sand*.  He  may,  my  lord,  he  has  wherewithal ; 
in  him. 
Sparine  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine  : 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal. 
They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  True,  they  are  so : 

But  few  now  give  so  great  ones.  My  barge  stays  ; ' 
Your  lordship  shall  along  : — Come,  goM  Sir  Tho- 
mas, 
We  shall  be  late  else  :  which  I  would  not  be. 
For  I  was  spoke  to,  with  Sir  Henry  Guildfora, 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers. 

Saiuu.  I  am  yoor  lordship's. 

[ExeurU. 
SCENE  rV.       77i«   Presenee    Chamber   in    York 

Place.     Hautboys.     A  smaU  table  under  a  state 

for  the  Cardinal,  a  longer  table  for  the  guests. 

Enter  at  one  door  Anne    Bcllen,  and  divers 

Lards,  lyidies,  and  Gentlewomen,  as  guests;  at 

another  door,  enter  Sir  Heksv  Guildford. 

Guild.  Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his  grace 
Salutes  ye  all :  This  night  he  dedicates 
To  fair  content,  and  you  :  none  here,  he  hopes. 
In  all  this  noble  bevy,^  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad  :  he  would  have  all  as  merry 
As  first-good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome. 

Can  make  good  people. O,  my  lord,  you  are 

tardy  ; 

Enter  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Sards,  and  Sis 

Thomas  Lovell. 
The  very  thought  of  this  iair  company 
Clapp'd  wings  to  me. 

Cham:.  You  are  jouns.  Sir  Harry  Guildford. 

Sands.  Sir  Thomas  LoveH,  had  the  cardinal 
But  half  my  lay-thoughts  in  him,  some  of  these 
Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 
I  think,  would  better  please  then» :  By  my  life, 
Tbej  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  ones. 

Lav.  O.  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  con- 
fessor 
To  one  or  two  of  these ! 

Sands.  I  would,  I  were  ; 

They  should  find  easy  penance. 

Lav.  'Faith,  how  easy  ? 

Sand*.  As  easy  as  a  down  bed  would  afford  it. 
Cluan.  Sweet  ladies,  will  it  please  you  sit  ?  Sir 
Harry, 
Place  you  that  rfide,  Pll  take  the  charge  of  this : 
His  grace  is  ent'ring. — Nay,  you  must  not  freeze ; 
Two  women  plac'd  together  makes  cold  weather : — 
My  Lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will  keep  them  waking ; 
Pray,  sit  between  these  ladies. 

Sands.  By  my  faith. 

And  thank  your  lordship. — By  your  leave,  sweet 
ladies : 

[Seats  himjtelf  between  Anne  Boller  and 
another  Ldtdy, 

1  Tlie  speaker  is  now  in  the  king's  palace  at  Bride- 
teell,  from  whence  he  is  proceeding  by  water  to  York 
FUce  (Cardinal  WoUejr's  bouse),  now  Whitehall. 

U  A  bevy  is  a  company. 

3  i.  e.  if  I  may  choose  m^  game. 

4  Chamber*  are  short  pieces  of  ordnancs,  standing 
almost  erea  upon  their  breecbings,  chiefly  ased  upon 
fiMtive  occa8k)n»,  being  so  contrived  as  to  carry  great 


If  I  chance  to  talk  a  Kttle  wild,  forgive  me ; 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

Anne.  Was  he  mad,  sir? 

Sands.  O,  very  mad,  exceeding  mad,  in  kwe  too: 
But  he  would  bite  none ;  just  a^  I  do  now, 
He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath. 

[Kisses  her. 

Cham.  Well  said,  my  lord. — 

So,  now  you  are  fairly  seated : — Gentlemen, 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  these  &ir  ladies 
Pass  away  fi'owning. 

Sands.  For  my  little  ciu-e, 

Let  me  alone. 

Hautboys.     Enter  Cardihai.  Wolskt,  attended ; 
and  takes  his  state. 

WoL  You  are  welcome,  my  fair  guosts;    that 
noble  lady. 
Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  fi-eely  merry, 
Is  i>ot  my  friend  :  This,  to  confirm  say  welcome  ; 
And  to  you  all  good  health.  [Lhink*. 

Sands. .  Your  grace  is  noble  ;— 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks. 
And  save  me  so  much  talking. 

WfA,  My  Lord  Sands, 

I  am  beholden  to  you  :  cheer  your  neighbours.— 
Ladies,  you  are  not  merry  ;— Gentlemen, 
Whose  fault  is  this  ? 

Sands.  The  red  wine  first  must  rise 

In  their  &ir  cheeks,  my  lord  ;   then  we  shall  have 

them 
Talk  us  to  silence. 

Attn*.  You  are  a  merry  gamester,  my  Lord  Sands. 

Sands.  Yes,  if  I  make  my  play.' 

Here's  to  your  ladyship  :  and  pledge  it,  madam. 
For  'tis  to  such  a  thing, — 

Atuu.  You  cannot  show  me. 

Sands,  I  told  your  grace,  they  would  talk  anon. 
[Drum  and  trumpets  VBithin  :   Chamber^ 
discharged, 

Wol.  What's  that  7 

Cham.  Look  out  there,  sone  of  you. 

[Exit  a  Servant. 

WU.  What  warlike  voice '/ 

And  to  what  end  is  this  ? — ^Nay,  ladies,  fear  not ; 
By  all  the  laws  of  war  you  are  privileg'd. 

Re-enter  Servant. 
Cham.  How  now  ?  what  is't  2 
Serv.  A  noble  troop  of  strangers  ; 

For  so  they  seem :  they  have  left  their  barge,  and 

landed  : 
And  hither  make,  as  great  ambassadors 
From  foreign  princes. 

JVol.  Good  lord  chamberlain, 

Go,  give  them  welcome,  yo«i  can  speak  the  French 

tongue  ; 
And,  pray,  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them 
Into  our  presence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty 
Shall  shine  at  full  upon  them :— Some  attend  him.— 
[Exit  Chamberlain,  attended.    All  aristf 
and  Tables  removed. 
You  have  now  a  broken  banquet :  but  we'll  mend  it. 
A  aood  digestion  to  you  all :  and,  once  more, 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  you  ; — Welcome  all. 

Hautboys.'  Enter  the  King,  and  twelve  others,  a* 
MoMers,  habited  like  Shepherdx,  with  sixteen 
Torchbearers :  ushered  by  the  Lord  Chaniberiaio. 
They  pass  directly  before  tht  Cardinal,  and  gnef 
fidly  salute  him, 
A  noble  company  !  what  are  theirpleasures ? 
Cham,  Because  tliey  speak  no  English,  thus  they 
pray'd 


charges,  and  make  a  loud  report.  They  had  their  name 
from  being  liule  more  than  mere  chambers  to  lodge 
powder ;  that  being  th«  technical  name  lor  thai  cavity 
in  a  gun  which  contains  the  powder  or  combustible  mat- 
ter. Cavendish,  describing  this  scene  as  it  really  oc- 
curred, says  that  against  the  king's  coming  '  were  laid 
charged  many  chambers,  and  at  his  landing  they  w*t« 
all  shot  off,  which  made  such  a  rumble  in  the  air  that  il 
was  like  thunder  > 
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To  tell  your  gface  ; — ^That,  having  heard  by  fame 

Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assembly 

This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  less, 

Out  of  the  great  respect  they  bear  to  beauty, 

But  leave  tneir  flocks  ;  and  under  your  fair  conduct, 

Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  entreat 

An  hour  of  revels  with  them. 

IVd,  Say,  lord  chamberlain, 

They  have  done  my  poor  house  grace  ;  for  which 

I  pay  them 
A  thousand  thanks,  and  pray  them  take  their  plea- 
sures. 
[LMdies  chosen  for  the  dance.    The  King  chooses 

AlTNE  BULLEN. 

K.  Hen.  The  fairest  hand  I  ever  touch'd !     O, 
beauty, 
Till  now  I  never  knew  thee.  [Mttsic.    Dance. 

JVol.  My  lord, 

Cham.  Your  grace  ? 

IVol.  Pray,  tell  them  thus  much  from  me  : 

There  should  be  one  amongst  them,  by  his  person, 
More  worthy  this  place  than  myself;  to  whom, 
If  I  but  knew  him,  with  my  love  and  duty 
I  would  surrender  it. 

Cham.  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Cham,  goes  to  the  company,  and  returns. 

JVol  What  say  they  ? 

Cham.  Such  a  one,  they  all  confess. 

There  is,  indeed  ;  which  they  would  have  your  grace 
Find  out,  and  he  will  take  it. 

IVoL  Let  me  see,  then. — 

[  Comes  from  his  state. 

By   all  your  good  leaves,  gentlemen ; — Here  I'll 

make 
My  royal  choice. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  found  him,  cardinal  :• 

1  Unmasking. 
^  ,  ,lord: 

You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I'll  tell  you,  cardinal, 
I  should  judge  now  unhappily.* 

Wol.  I  am  glad, 

Your  grace  is  grown  so  pleasant. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  chamberlain, 

Pr'ythee,  come  hither  :  What  fair  lady's  that '! 
Cham.  An't  please  your  grace.  Sir  Thomas  Bul- 
len's  dauehter. 
The  Viscount  Rochford,  one  of  her  highness'  wo- 
men. 
K.  Hen.  By  heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  one. — Sweet-' 
heart, 
I  were  unmannerly,  to  take  you  out, 
And  not  to  kiss  you.' — A  health,  gentlemen. 
Let  it  go  round. 

Wol.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  is  the  banquet  ready 
I'  the  privy  chamber  ? 

Lav,  Yes,  my  lord. 

Wol.  Your  grace, 

I  fear,  with  dancing  is  a  little  heated.* 
K.  Hen.  I  fear,  too  much. 
Wol.  There's  fresher  air,  my  lord. 

In  the  next  chamber. 

iT.  Hen.  Lead  in  your  ladies,  every  one. — Sweet 
partner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you. — Let's  be  merry ; — 
Good  my  lord  cardinal,  I  have  half  a  dozen  healths 


1  Cavendish,  from  whom  Stowe  and  Holinshed  copied 
their  account,  says  that  the  cardinal  pitched  upon  '  Sir 
Edward  Neville,  a  comely  knight  of  a  goodly  personage, 
that  much  more  resembled  the  king's  person  in  that 
mask  than  any  other,'  upon  which  '  the  king  plucked 
down  his  visor  and  Master  Neville's  also,  and  dashed 
out  with  such  a  pleasant  cheer  and  countenance,  that  all 
noble  estates  there  assembled,  seeing  the  king  to  be 
there  amongst  them,  rejoiced  very  much.' 

2  i.  e.  waggishly,  mischievously. 

3  A  kiss  was  anciently  the  established  fee  of  a  lady's 
partner  The  custom  is  still  prevalent  among  country 
people  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

4  According  to  Cavendish,  the  king,  on  discovering 
himself,  being  desired  by  Wolsey  to  take  his  place  un- 
der the  state  or  seat  of  honour,  said  '  that  he  -would  go 
first  and  shift  his  apparel,  and  so  departed,  and  went 
straight  into  my  lord's  bedchamber,  where  a  great  fire 


To  drink  to  these  fair  ladies,  and  a  measure 
To  lead  them  once  again  j  and  then  let's  dream 
Who's  best  in  favour. — Let  the  music  knock  it.' 

[JSxeunt,  voith  trumpets. 


ACT  n. 


-^ 


SCENE    I.    A   Street.    Enter  two    Gentlemen, 
meeting, 

1  Gent.  Whither  away  so  fast  ? 

2  Gent.  O, — God  save  you ! 
Even  to  the  hall  to  hear  what  shall  become 

Of  the  great  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1  Oent.  I'll  save  you 
That  labour,  sir.   All's  now  done,  but  the  ceremony 
Of  bringing  back  the  prisoner. 

2  Gent.  Were  you  there  ? 

1  Gent,  Yes,  indeed,  was  I. 

2  Gent.  Pray,  speak,  what  has  happen'd  ? 

1  Gent.  You  may  guess  quickly  what. 

2  Gent.  Is  he  found  guilty  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes,  truly  he  is,  and  condemn'd  upon  it. 

2  Gent.  I  am  sorry  for't. 

1  Gent.  So  are  a  number  more. 

2  Gent.  But,  pray,  how  pass'd  it  ? 

1  GerU.  I'll  tell  you  in  a  little.     The  great  duke 
Came  to  the  bar  ;  where,  to  his  accusations, 

He  pleaded  still,  not  guilty,  and  alleg'd 

Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law. 

The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 

Urg'd  on  the  exammations,  proofs,  confessions 

Of  divers  witnesses  ;  which  the  duke  desir'd 

To  have  brought,  viva  voce,  to  his  face  : 

At  which  appear'd  against  him,  his  surveyor ; 

Sir  Gilbert  Peck  his  chancellor ;  and  John  Courts 

Confessor  to  him  ;  with  that  devil-monk, 

Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischief! 

2  Gent.  That  was  he, 
That  fed  him  with  his  prophecies  ? 

1  Gent.  The  same. 
All  these  accus'd  him  strongly  ;  which  he  fain 
Would  have  flung  from  him,  but,  indeed,  he  could 

not: 
And  so   his  peers,  upon  this  evidence. 
Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason.     Much 
He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life :  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten.* 

2  Gent.  Afler  all  this,  how  did  he  bear  himself? 

1  GeTit.  When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar,— 

to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment, — ^he  was  stirr'd 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely. 
And  something  spoke  in  choler,  ill,  and  nasty  : 
But  he  fell  to  himself  again,  and,  sweetly. 
In  all  the  rest  show'd  a  most  noble  patience. 

2  Gent.  I  do  not  think,  he  fears  death. 

1  Gent.  Sure,  he  does  not, 
He  never  was  so  womanish  ;  the  cause 

He  may  a  little  grieve  at. 

2  Gent.  Certainly, 
The  cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

1  Gent.  'Tis  likely, 

By  all  conjectures  :  First,  Kildare's  attainder. 
Then  deputy  of  Ireland  ;  who  remov'd. 


was  made  and  prepared  for  him,  and  there  new  appa- 
relled him  with  rich  and  princely  garments.  And  in  the 
time  of  the  king's  absence  the  dishes  ofthe  banquet  were 
cleane  taken  up,  and  the  tables  spread  with  new  and 
sweet  perlumed  cloths. — Then  the  king  took  his  seat 
under  the  cloth  of  estate,  commanding  no  man  to  re- 
move, but  set  still  as  they  did  before.  Then  in  came  a 
new  banquet  before  the  king's  majesty,  and  to  all  the 
rest  through  the  tables,  wherein,  I  suppose,  were  served 
two  hundred  dishes  or  above.  Thus  passed  they  forth 
the  whole  night  withbanquetting,'  8ic. 

5  Thus  in  Antonio  and  Mellida : — 

'  Fla.  Faith,  the  song  will  seem  to  come  off  hardly. 
Cai2.  Troth,  not  a  whit,  if  you  seem  to  come  oft 
quickly. 
Fla.  Pert  Catzo,  knoc/e  tt,  then.' 

6  Either  produced  no  efiect,  or  producod  only  ineffec- 
tual pity. 
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Earl  Surrey  waa  sent  thither,  and  in  haste  too, 
Lest  he  should  help  his  father. 

2  Geni.  That  trick  of  state 

Was  a  deep  envious  one. 

1  Geni.  At  his  return, 
No  doubt,  he  will  requite  iu     This  is  noted. 
And  generally  :  whoever  the  king  favours. 
The  cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment, 
And  far  enough  from  court  too. 

2  Gent.  All  the  commons 
Hate  him  perniciously,  and,  o'  my  conscience, 
Wish  him  ten  fathom  deep  :  this  duke  as  much 
They  love  and  dote  on ;  call  him,  bounteous  Buck- 
ingham, 

The  mirror  of  all  courtesy ;' — 

1  Gent.  Stay  there,  sir, 
And  see  the  noble  ruin'd  man  you  speak  o£ 

Enter  Buckingham  from  Ms  arraignment;  Tip- 
ttaves  before  him,  the  axe  with  the  edge  towards 
him  ;  halberts  on  each  side  :  vnth  him  Sir  Tho- 
mas LovELL,  Sir  Nicholas  Vaux,  Sir  Wil- 
I.IAM  Sands,'  and  common  People. 

2  Gent.  Let's  stand  close,  and  behold  him. 
Bitck.  All  good  peopl'", 

You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pity  me, 
Hear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  home  and  lose  mc. 
I  have  this  day  receiv'd  a  traitor's  judgment. 
And  by   that  name  must  die ;    Yet,  heaven  bear 

witness. 
And,  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me. 
Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful ! 
The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death. 
It  has  done,  upon  the  premises,  out  justice  : 
But  those,  that  sought  it,  I  could  wish  more  chris- 
tians : 
Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  them  : 
Yet  let  them  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief. 
Nor  build  their  evils'  on  the  graves  of  great  men  ; 
For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  them. 
For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope. 
Nor  will  I  sue,  although  the  king  have  mercies 
More  than  I  dare  make  faults.     You  few  that  lov'd 

me. 
And  dare  be  bold  to  ween  for  Buckingham, 
His  noble  friends,  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 
Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying, 
Go  with  me,  Ukc  good  angels,  to  my  end  ; 
And,  as  the  long  divorce*  of  steel  falls  on  me, 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice. 
And  lift  my  soul  to   heaven.' — ^Lcad  on,  o'  God's 
name. 
Lev,  I  do  beseech  your  grace,  for  charity. 
If  aver  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  against  me,  now  to  forgive  me  frankly. 

Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  free  forgive  you. 
As  I  would  be  forgiven  :  I  forgive  all: 
There  cannot  be  utose  numberless  ofiences 
'Gainst  me,  I  can't  take  peace  with  :   no  black  envy 
Shall  make'  my  grave. — Commend  me  to  his  grace  : 
And,  if  he  speak  of  Buckingham,  pray,  tell  him 
You  met  him  half  in  heaven  :  my  vows  and  prayers 
Yet  are  the  king's  ;  and,  till  my  soul  forsake  me. 


1  The  report  in  the  Old  Year  Book,  referred  to  above, 
thus  describe!)  him . — '  Car  il  Tut  tres  noble  prince  et 
prudent,  et  miiror  de  tout  courtesie.^ 

3  The  old  copy  reads  '  Sir  Waller.^  The  correction 
Is  justified  by  Holioshed.  Sir  William  Sands  wasat  this 
time  (May,  1521)  only  a  knight,  not  being  created  Lord 
Sands  till  April  '27,  1537.  Shakspearc  probably  did  not 
know  that  he  was  the  same  person  whom  he  has  al- 
ready introduced  with  that  liile.  The  error  arose  by 
placing  the  king's  visit  to  Wolsey  (at  which  time  Sir 
William  was  Lord  Sands)  and  Buckingham's  con- 
demnation in  the  same  year ;  whereas  the  visit  was 
made  some  years  afterwards. 

8  Evils  Meforcice. 

4  Thus  ill  Lord  Sterline's  Darius : — 

'  Scarce  was  the  lasting  last  divoreemeui  made 
Betwixt  the  bodie  and  the  soule.' 
6  Johnson  observes,  wiih  great  truth,  that  these  lines 
are  remarkably  tender  and  pathetic. 

0  Shakapeare,  by  this  expression,  probably  meant  to 
nake  the  duke  say,  No  action  ezpreaslve  of  malice  shall 


Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him :  May  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years  ! 
Ever  belov'd,  and  loving,  may  his  rule  be  ! 
And,  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end. 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument  I 
Lov,   To  the  water  side  I  must  conduct  your 

grace ; 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  Sir  NicholasyVauz, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 

Vaux.  Prepare  there, 

The  duke  is  coming :  see,  the  barge  be  ready ; 
And  fit  it  with  such  furniture,  as  suits 
The  greatness  of  his  person. 

Buck.  Nay,  Sir  Nicholas, 

Let  it  alone  ;  my  state  now  will  but  mock  me. 
When  I  came  hither,  I  was  lord  high  constable. 
And  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  now,  poor  Edward  Bo- 

hun :' 
Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers. 
That  never  knew  what  truth  meant :  I  now  seal  it  ;* 
And  with  that  blood  will  make  them  one  day  groan 

for't. 
My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingfaain, 
Who  first  rais'd  head  against  usurping  Richard, 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distress'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betray'd. 
And  without  trial  fell ;  God's  peace  be  with  hun  ! 
Henry  the  Seventh,  succeeding,  truly  pitying 
My  father's  loss,  like  a  most  royal  prince, 
Restor'd  me  to  my  honours,  and,  out  of  ruins. 
Made  my  name  once  more  noble.    Now  his  son, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 
That  made  me  happy,  at  one  stroke  has  taken 
For  ever  from  the  world.     I  had  my  trial. 
And,  must  needs  say,  a  noble  one  :  which  makes  me 
A  litde  happier  than  my  wretched  father  : 
Yet  thus  far  we  are  one  in  fortunes, — Both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd  roost ; 
.\  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service  ! 
Heaven  has  an  end  in  all :  Yet,  you  that  hear  me, 
This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain  : 
Where  you  are  l3>eral  of  your  loves,  and  counsels, 
Be  sure,  you  be  not  loose  ;'  for  those  you  make 

friends, 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye.     All  good  people, 
Pray  for  me  !  I  must  now  forsake  ye  ;  the  last  hour 
Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 
Farewell : 

And  when  you  would  say  something  that  is  sad,'" 
Speak  how  I  fell. — I  have  done  ;  and  God  forgive 

me  !      [Exeunt  Buckingham  and  Train. 

1  Gent.  O,  this  is  full  of  pity  ! — Sir,  it  calls, 
I  fear,  too  many  curses  on  their  heads, 
That  were  tiie  authors. 

2  Gent.  If  the  duke  be  guiltless, 
'Tis  full  of  woe ;  yet  I  can  give  you  inkling 

Of  an  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall. 
Greater  than  this. 

1   Gent.  Good  angels  keep  it  from  us  ! 

Where  may  it  be  ?  You  do  not  doubt  my  faith,  sir  ? 


close  my  life.  Envy  is  elsewhere  used  by  Shakspeare 
for  maltce  or  hatred.  Unless  with  Warbunon  we  read 
'  mark  my  grave  ;'  a  very  pl.-\usible  emendation  of  an 
error  easily  made  ;  and  which  ha»  indeed  happened  in 
an  instance  in  King  Henry  V.  Act  ii.  Sc  2,  where  the  old 
copy  erroneously  reads : — 

'  To  make  the  full  fraught  man  and  beat  endued 

With  some  supicion.' 

7  The  name  of  ihe  duke  of  Buckingham  moat  gener- 
ally known  was  Stafford  ;  il  is  said  (hat  he  affected  iha 
surname  of  Bohun,  because  he  was  lord  high  constable 
of  England  by  inheritance  of  tenure  from  the  Bohuns 
Shakspeare  follows  Holinshed. 

8  I  now  seal  my  truth,  my  loyalty,  with  blood,  whick 
blood  shall  one  day  make  them  groan. 

9  This  expression  occurs  again  in  Olhallo  :— 

*  There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  their  sleeiw  will  mutter  their  affairs.' 
10  Thus  also  in  Kin^  Richard  II.  :— 

*  Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me, 

▲ud  Mud  the  hearers  weeping  to  ih^  twda.> 
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2  Oent.  This  secret  is  so  weighty,  'twill  require 
A  strong  faith'  to  conceal  it. 

1  GerU.  Let  me  have  it ; 
I  do  not  talk  much. 

2  Oent.  I  am  confident  : 

Fou  shall,  sir :  Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  buzzing,  of  a  separation 
Between  the  king  and  Katharine  ? 

1  GerU.  Yes,  but  it  held^  not : 
For  when  the  king  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 

He  sent  commana  to  the  lord  mayor,  straight 
To  stop  the  rumour,  and  allay  those  tongues 
That  durst  disperse  it. 

2  Gent.  But  that  slander,  sir, 
Is  found  a  truth  now  ;  for  it  grows  again 
Fresher  than  e'er  it  was  j  and  held  for  certain. 
The  king  will  venture  at  it.     Either  the  cardinal. 
Or  some  about  him  near,  have,  out  of  malice 
To  the  good  queen,  possess'd  him  with  a  scruple 
That  w3l  undo  her :  To  confirm  this  too. 
Cardinal  Campeius  is  arriv'd,  and  lately  ; 

As  all  think,  for  this  business. 

1  Gent.  'Tis  the  cardinal ; 
And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor, 
For  not  bestowing  on  him,  at  his  asking, 

The  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  this  is  purposed. 

2  GerU.  I  think,  you  have  hit  the  mark  :  But  is't 

not  cruel, 
That  she  should  feel  the  smart  of  this  ?  The  cardinal 
Will  have  his  wilL  and  she  must  fall. 

1   Gent.  'Tis  woful. 

We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this ; 
Let's  think  in  private  more.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  An  Antechamber  in  the  Palace.  En- 
ter the  Lord  Chamberlain,  reading  a  Letter. 
Cham.  My  lord, — Tfie  horses  your  lordship  sent 
/or,  with  all  tiie  care  I  had,  I  saw  well  chosen,  ridden, 
and  furnished.  They  were  young,  and  handsome  ; 
and  of  the  best  breed  in  the  north.  When  they  were 
ready  to  set  out  for  London,  a  man  of  my  lord  cardi 
noTs,  by  commission,  and  main  power,  took  'em  from 
me ;  with  this  reason, — His  master  vxmld  be  served 
before  a  subject,  if  not  before  the  king  :  which  stop- 

fid  our  mouths,  sir. 
fear,  he  will,  indeed  :  Well,  let  him  have  them  : 
He  will  have  all,  I  think. 

ErUer  the  Dukes  ©/"Norfoi-k  and  Suffolk. 

Nor.  Well  met,  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  day  to  Doth  your  graces. 

Suf.  How  is  the  king  employ'd  ? 

Cham.  I  left  him  private. 

Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

Nor.  What  is  the  cause  ? 

Cham.  It  seems,  the  marriage  with  his  brother's 
wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience. 

Suf.  No,  his  conscience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Nor.  'Tis  so ; 

This  is  the  cardinal's  doing,  the  king-cardinal : 
That  blind  priest,  like  the  eldest  son  of  fortune. 
Turns  what  he  list.    The  king  will  know  him  one 
V   day. 

Suf.  Pray  God,  he  do  !  he'll  never  know  himself 
else. 

Nor.  How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  business  ! 


I  Great  fidelity. 

3  Steevens  erroneously  explains  this  passage,  saying 
to  hold  is  to  believe  :  '  it  held  not'  here  rather  means  '  it 
did  not  suslain  itself,'  the  rumour  did  not  prove  true. 
So  in  King  Richard  III.  Act  ii.  Sc.  2  : — 

'  Doth  the  news  hold  of  good  King  Edward's  death  ?' 

3  See  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  i.  Sc.  2.  note  8. 

4  It  was  the  main  end  or  object  of  "Wolsey  to  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  Henry  and  the  French  king's 
Bister,  the  duchess  of  Aleneon. 

5  The  meaning  is,  that  the  cardinal  can,  as  he  pleases, 
make  high  or  low. 

6  The  stage  direction  in  the  old  copy  is  singular — 
'Exit  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  king  draws  the  cur- 
tain, and  sits  reading  pensively.'— This  was  calculated 


And  with  what  zeal !  For,  now  he  has  crack'd  the 

league 
Between  us  and  the  emperor,  the  queen's  great 

nephew, 
He  dives  into  the  king's  soul ;  and  there  scatters 
Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience, 
Fears,  and  despairs,  and  all  these  for  his  marriage  ; 
And,  out  of  all  these  to  restore  the  king. 
He  counsels  a  divorce  ;  a  loss  of  her. 
That,  like  a  jewel,'  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre  ; 
Of  her,  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with  ;  even  of  her 
That,  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls. 
Will  bless  the  king  :  And  is  not  this  course  pious  ? 

Cham.  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  counsel !  'Tis 
most  true. 
These  news  are  every  where  ;  every  tongue  speaks 

them, 
And  every  true  heart  weeps  for't :  All,  that  dare 
Look  into  these*  affairs,  see  this  main  end, — 
The  French  king's  sister:*  Heaven  will  one  day 

open 
The  king's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold  bad  man. 

Suf.  And  free  us  from  his  slavery. 

Nor.  We  had  need  pray, 
And  heartily,  for  our  deliverance  ; 
Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages :  all  men's  honours 
Lie  in  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashion'd 
Into  what  pitch  he  please.' 

Suf.  For  me,  my  lords, 

I  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him  ;  there's  my  creed  ; 
As  I  am  made  without  him,  so  I'll  stand. 
If  the  king  please  ■  his  curses  and  his  bless  mgs 
Touch  me  alike,  tliey  are  breath  I  not  believe  in, 
I  knew  him,  and  I  know  him  ;  so  I  leave  him 
To  him,  that  made  him  proud,  the  pope. 

Nor.  Let's  in  ; 

And,  with  some  other  business,  put  the  king 
From  these  sad  thoughts,  that  work  too  much  upon 

him : — 
My  lord,  you'll  bear  us  company  ? 

Cham.  Excuse  me ; 

The  king  hath  sent  me  other-where  :  besides, 
You'll  find  a  most  unfit  time  to  disturb  him  : 
Health  to  your  lordships. 

Nor.  Thanks,  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 

[Exit  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Norfolk  opens  a  folding-door.     The  King  m  dis- 
covered sitting,  and  reading  pensively? 

Suf  How  sad  he  looks!  sure,  he  is  much  af- 
flicted. 

K.  Hen.  Who  is  there  ?  ha  ? 

Nor.  'Pray  God,  he  be  not  angry. 

K.  Hen.  Who's    there,  I  say  ?     How  dare  you 
thrust  yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations  ? 
Who  am  I  ?  ha  ? 

Nor.  A  gracious  king,  that  pardons  all  offences 
Malice  ne'er  meant ;  our  breach  of  duty,  this  way, 
Is  business  of  estate  ;  in  which,  we  come 
To  know  your  royal  pleasure. 

IT.  Hen.  You  are  too  bold : 

Go  to ;    FU  make  ye  know  your  times  of  busi- 
ness : 
Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs  ?  ha  ? — 


for  the  state  of  the  theatre  in  Shakspeare's  time.  When 
a  person  was  to  be  discovered  in  a  different  apartment 
from  that  in  which  the  original  speakers  in  the  scene 
are  exhibited,  the  artless  mode  of  that  lime  was,  to 
place  such  person  in  the  hack  part  of  the  stage,  behind 
the  curtains  which  were  occasionally  suspended  across 
it.  These  the  person  who  was  to  be  discovered  (as 
Henry  In  the  present  case,)  drew  back  just  at  the  proper 
time.  Norfolk  has  just  said  '  Let's  in ;'  and  therefore 
should  himself  do  some  act  in  order  to  visit  the  king. 
This,  indeed,  in  the  simple  state  of  the  old  stage,  was 
not  attended  to  ;  the  king  verv  civilly  discovering  him- 
self. See  Malone's  accoimt  of  the  Old  Theatres,  m  Mr. 
Bosweli'B  edition,  voL  ii. 
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Act  a    ♦ 


'Aside. 


Enter  Wolset  and  Campeics. 
Who's   there?    my   good  lord  cardinal? — O,   my 

Wolsey, 
The  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience, 
Thou  art  a  cure  fit  for  a  king. — You're  welcome, 

[To  Campeius. 
Most  learned  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom  ; 
Use  us,  and  it: — My  good  lord,  have  great  care 
I  be  not  found  a  talker.'  [To  Wolset. 

fVol.  Sir,  you  cannot. 

I  would,  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
Of  private  cooference. 
K.Hen.  We  are  busy :  go. 

[To  Norfolk  md  Suffolk. 
Nor.  This  priest  has  no  pride  in  him  ? 
Suf.  Not  to  speak  of; 

I  would  not  be  so  sick  though,^  for  his 

place : 
But  this  cannot  continue. 

Nor.  If  it  do, 

I'll  venture  one  have  at  him.* 

Suf.  I  another. 

[Exeunt  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
IVol.  Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wis- 
dom 
Above  all  princes,  in  committing  freely 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christendom : 
Who  can  oe  angry  now  ?  what  envy  reach  you  ? 
The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  and  favour  to  her, 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness, 
The  trial  just  and  noble.     All  the  clerks, 
I  mean,  the  learned  ones,  in  Christian  kingdoms, 
HavQ  their  free  voices  ;   Rome,  the  nurse  of  judg- 
ment. 
Invited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent 
One  general  tongue  unto  us,  this  good  man, 
This  just  and  learned  priest.  Cardinal  Campeius  ; 
Whom,  once  more,  I  present  unto  your  highness. 
K.Hen.  And,  once  more,  in  mine  arms  I  bid 
him  welcome. 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves  ; 
They  have  sent  me  such  a  man  I  would  have  wish'd 
for. 
Cam.  Your  grace  mast  needs  deserve  all  stran- 
gers' loves. 
You  are  so  noble :  To  your  highness'  hand 
I  tender  my  commission  ;  by  whose  virtue, 
(The  court  of  Rome  commanding,) — you,  my  lord 
Cardinal  of  York,  are  join'd  with  me,  their  servant. 
In  the  unpartial  judging  of  this  business. 
K-  Hen.  Two  eaual  men.    The  queen  shall  be 
acquainted 
Forthwith,  for  what  you  come ; — Where's  Gar- 
diner? 
Wol.  I  know,  your  majesty  has  always   lov'd 
her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A  woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law, 
Scholars,  allow'd  freely  to  argue  for  her. 
K.  Hen,  Ay,  and  the  best,  she  shall  have ;  and 
my  favour 
To  him  that  does  best ;  God  forbid  else.    Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee,  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary ; 
I  find  him  a  fit  fellow.  [Exit  Wolsey. 


1  The  meaning  appears  to  lie,  '  Let  care  be  taken 
that  my  promise  be  performed,  tliat  my  professions  of 
welcome  be  not  founa  empty  talk.' 

a  i.  e.  so  sick  as  he  is  proud. 

3  Steevens  reads  '  one  heave  at  him ;'  but  surely 
without  necessity.  To  have  at  any  thing  or  person 
meant  to  attack  it,  in  ancient  phraseology.  Surrey 
afterwards  says : — 

' have  at  you, 

First  that  without  the  king,'  &c. 
The  phrase  is  derived  (like  many  other  old  popular 
pttTMes)  from  gaming :  « to  have  at  all,'  was  to  throw 
for  all  tliat  was  staked  on  the  board,  adventuring  on  the 
east  an  equal  stake. 

4  i.  e.  kept  him  out  of  the  king's  presence,  employed 
in  foreign  embassies. 

8  '  Aboute  this  time  the  king  received  Into  favour  Doc- 
tor Stephen  Gardiner,  whose  service  lie  used  in  matters 
of  great  secrecie  and  weight,  admiuing  him  in  the  room 
of  Dr  Pace,  the  which  being  continually  abroad  in  am- 


Re-enter  Wolsey,  with  Gabdhtee. 

Wol.  Give  me  your  hand :  much  joy  and  favour 
to  you; 
You  are  the  king's  now. 

Gard,  But  to  be  commanded 

For  ever  by  your  grace,  whose  hand  has  rais'd  me. 

[Aside. 

K.Hen.  Come  hither,  Gardiner. 

[  They  converse  apart. 

Cam...  My  lord  of  York,  was   not  one  Doctor 
Pace 
In  this  man's  place  before  him  ? 

Wol.  Yes,  he  was. 

Cam,  Was  he  not  held  a  learned  man  ? 

Wol.  Yes,  surely. 

Cam,  Believe  me,  there's  ao  ill  opinion  spread 
then 
Even  of  yourself^  lord  cardinal. 

Wol,  How!  of  me? 

Cam.  They  will  not  stick  to  say,  you  envied  him  ; 
And,  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous, 
Kept  him  a  foreign  man*  still ;  which  so  griev'd  him. 
That  he  ran  mad,  and  died.' 

Wol,         •  Heaven's  peace  be  with  him ! 

That's  Christian  care  enough  :  for  living  murmurers, 
There's  places  of  rebuke.     He  was  a  fool ; 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous  :  That  good  fellow. 
If  I  command  him,  follows  my  impointment ; 
I  will  have  none  so  near  else.     Learn  this,  brother. 
We  live  not  to  be  grip'd  by  meaner  persons. 

K,  Hen,  Deliver  this  with  modesty  to  the  queen. 
[Exit  Gardiner. 
The  most  convenient  place  that  1  can  think  of, 
For  such  receipt  of  learning,  is  Black-Friars  ; 
There  ye  shall  meet  about  this  weighty  business  :— 
My  Wolsey,  see  it  fumish'd. — O,  my  lord. 
Would  it  not  grieve  an  able  man,  to  leave 
So    sweet  a   bedfellow  ?     But,   conscience,   con* 

science, — 
O,  'tis  a  tender  place,  and  I  must  leave  her. 

^  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  m.  An  Antechamber  m  Ote  Queen's 
Apartments.  Enter  Ahne  Bcller,  and  an  old 
Lady. 

Anne,  Not  for  that  neither ; — ^Her«'s  the  pang 
that  pinches  : 
His  highness  having  lived  so  long  with  her  :  and  she 
So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her, — by  my  bfe. 
She  never  knew  harm-doing  ; — O  now,  after 
So  many  courses  of  the  sun  enthron'd, 
Still  growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp, — the  which 
To  leave  is  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter,  than 
'Tis  sweet  at  first  lo  acquire. — after  this  process. 
To  give  her  the  avaunl '.'  it  is  a  pity 
Would  move  a  monster. 

Old  L.  Hearts  of  most  hard  temper 

Melt  and  lament  for  her. 

Anne.  O,  God's  will !  much  better 

She  ne'er  had  known  pomp  :  though  it  be  tem(><>ra» 
Yet,  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce' 
It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  sufterance,  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  severing." 

bassades,  and  the  same  oftentymes  nut  much  necessarie 
by  the  Cardinalles  appointment,  at  length  he  toke  such 
greefe  therwith,  that  he  fell  out  of  his  right  wittes.' — 
Holinshed.'' 

6  To  send  her  away  contemptuously ;  to  pronounce 
against  her  a  sentence  of  ejection. 

7  I  think  with  Steevens  that  we  should  read  : — 
'  Yet  if  that  quarrel,  fortune  to  divorce 

It  from  the  bearer,'  Sec. 
i.  e.  if  any  quarrel  happen  or  chance  to  divorce  it  from 
the  bearer.    To  fortune  is  a  verb,  used  by  Shakspeare 
in  The  Two  Oenllemen  of  Verona : — 

' I'll  tell  you  as  we  pass  along 

That  you  will  wonder  what  hath/orfMn«<i.' 

8  Thus  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : — 

'  The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  at  parting 

Than  greatness  going  off.' 
To  ixing  is  used  as  a  verb  active  by  Skelton,  in  bis 
book  of  Philip  Sparrow,  IMS,  sig.  R  v.  :— 
'  What  heaviness  did  ma  jHmfs.' 
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Old  £,.  Alas,  poor  lady  I 
She's  a  stranger  now  again.' 

Anne.  So  much  the  more 

Must  pity  drop  upon  her.     Verily, 
I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grie(^ 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Old  L.  Our  content 

Is  our  best  having.* 

AnTie.  By  my  troth,  and  maidenhead, 

I  would  not  be  a  queen. 

Old  L.  Beshrew  me,  I  would. 

And  venture  maidenhead  for't ;  and  so  would  you, 
For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy  : 
You,  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you, 
Have  too  a  woman's  heart ;  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth,  sovereignty  ; 
Which,  to  say  sooth,  are  blessings  :  and  which  gifts 
(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheveriP  conscience  would  receive, 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Anne.  Nay,  good  troth, — 

Old  L.   Yes,  troth,  and  troth, — You  would  not 
be  a  queen  ? 

Anne.  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

Old  L.  'Tis  strange  ;  a  threepence  bowed  would 
hire  me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it :   But,  I  pray  you, 
What  think  you  of  a  duchess  ?  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 

Arme.  No,  in  truth. 

Old  L.  Then  you  are  weakly  made :  Pluck  off  a 
little  ;* 
I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way. 
For  more  than  blushing  comes  to  :  if  your  back 
Cannot  vouchsafe  this  burden,  'tis  too  weak 
Ever  to  get  a  boy. 

Anne.  How  you  do  talk ! 

I  swear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 

Old  L.  In  faith,  for  Uttle  England 

You'd  venture  an  emballing  : '  I  myself 
Would  for  Carnarvonshire,  although  there  'long'd 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that.     Lo,  who  comes 
here  ? 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  ladies.    What  wer't  worth 
to  know 
The  secret  of  your  conference  ? 

Anne.  My  good  lord. 

Not  your  demand  ;  it  values  not  your  asking  : 
Our  mistress'  sorrows  we  were  pitying. 

Cham.  It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming 
The  action  of  good  women  :  there  is  hope. 
All  will  be  well. 

Anne.  Now  I  pray  God,  amen  ! 

Cham.  You  bear  a  gentle   mind,  and  heavenly 
blessings 
Follow  such  creatures.     That  you  may,  fair  lady. 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  high  note's 
Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues,  the  king's  majesty 


1  The  revocation  of  her  husband's  love  has  reduced 
her  to  the  condition  of  an  unfriended  stranger. 

2  Our  best  possession. 

3  Cheveril  is  kid  leather,  which,  being  of  a  soft  yield- 
ing nature,  is  often  alluded  to  in  comparisons  for  any 
thing  pliant  or  flexible. 

4  Anne  BuUen  declining  to  be  either  a  mieen  or  a 
duchess,  the  old  lady  says,  'pluck  off  a  little  :'  let  us 
(lescend  a  little  lower,  and  so  diminish  the  glare  of  pre- 
ferment by  bringing  it  nearer  your  own  quality. 

o  i  e.  you  would  venture  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
hall,  the  ensign  of  royalty,  used  with  the  sceptre  at  co- 
ronations.— Johnson. 

6  I  cannot  but  be  surprised  that  Malone  should  have 
naade  any  difficulty  about  the  reading  of  the  text : — 

'  — ■ the  king's  majesty 

Commends  his  good  opinion  to  you.' 
It  Is  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  epistolary  and 
colloquial  compliment  of  our  ancestors,  whose  letters 
frequently  terminate  with  '  and  so  I  commend  me  to 
you,'  or  begin  with  '  After  my  hartie  commendaciona  to 
jrou.'  tK.    The  instances  cited  by  Stetvena  from  Lear 


Commends  his  good  opinion  to  you,*  and 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you  no  less  flowing 
Than  marchioness  of  Pembroke  ;  to  which  title 
A  thousand  pound  a  year,  annual  support, 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds. 

Anne.  I  do  not  know, 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  should  tender ; 
More  than  my  all  is  nothing :'  nor  my  prayers 
Are  not. words  duly  hallow'd,  nor  my  wishes 
More  worth  than  empty  vanities  ;  yet  prayers,  and 

wishes, 
Are  all  I  can  return.     'Beseech  your  lordship. 
Vouchsafe  to  speak  my  thanks,  and  my  obedience. 
As  from  a  blushing  handmaid,  to  his  highness  ; 
Whose  health,  ana  royalty,  I  pray  for. 

Cfiam.  Lady, 

I  shall  not  fail  to  approve  the  fair  conceit," 
The  king  hath  of  you. — I  have  perus'd  her  well ; 

[Aside. 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled. 
That  they  have  caught  the  king  :  and  who  knows  yet. 
But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem. 
To  lighten  all  this  isle?'— I'll  to  the  king. 
And  say,  I  spoke  with*you. 

Anne.  .  My  honour'd  lord. 

[Exit  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Old  L.  Why,  this  it  is  ;   see,  see  1 
I  have  been  begging  sixteen  years  in  court 
(Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly,)  nor  could 
Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late, 
For  any  suit  of  pounds :  and  you,  (O  fate  !) 
A  very  fresh-fish  here,  (fye,  fye  upon 
This  compell'd  fortune  1)  have  your  mouth  fill'd  up. 
Before  you  open  it. 

Anne.  This  is  strange  to  me. 

OW  Z..  How  tastes  it  ?  is  it  bitter?  forty  pence, '° 
no. 
There  was  a  lady  once  ('tis  an  old  story,) 
That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not, 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt : " — Have  you  heard  it  ? 

Anne.  Come,  you  are  pleasant. 

Old  L.  With  your  theme,  I  could 

O'ermount  the  lark.  The  marchioness  of  Pembroke 
A  thousand  povmds  a  year !  for  pure  respect ; 
No  other  obligation  :   By  my  life, 
That  promises  more  thousands :  Honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  foreskirt.     By  this  time, 
I  know,  your  back  will  bear  a  duchess  ; — Say, 
Are  you  not  stronger  than  you  were  ? 

Anne.  Good  lady. 

Make  yourself  mirth  with  your  particular  fancy. 
And  leave  me  out  on't.     'Would  I  had  no  being. 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot ;  it  faints  me. 
To  think  what  follows. 
The  queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forgetful 
In  our  long  absence  :  Pray,  do  not  deliver 
What  here  you  have  heard,  to  her. 

Old  L.  What  do  you  think  me  ? 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  IV.    A  HaU  in  Black-Friars.    Trumpet* 

sennet,^ ^  and   comets.     Enter  two   Vergers,  with 


and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  are  not  exactly  in  point ;  for 
the  word  commend,  in  both  those  instances,  signifies 
commit. 

7  Not  only  my  all  is  nothing  :  but  if  ray  all  were  more 
than  it  is,  it  were  still  nothing. 

8  T\>  approve  is  not,  as  Johnson  explains  it,  here,  to 
strengthen  by  commendation,  but  to  confirm  (by  the  re- 
port ne  shall  make)  the  good  opinion  the  king  haa 
formed. 

9  The  carbuncle  was  supposed  by  our  ancestors  to 
have  intrinsic  light,  and  to  shine  in  the  dark  :  any  other 
gem  may  reflect  light,  but  cannot  give  it. 

10  Forty  pence  was  in  those  days  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression of  a  small  wager.  Money  was  then  reckoned 
by  pounds,  marks,  and  nobles.  Forty  pence,  or  three 
and  fourpence,  is  half  a  noble,  and  is  still  an  established 
legal  fee. 

11  The  fertility  of  Egypt  is  derived  from  the  mud  and 
slime  of  the  Nile. 

12  This  word  sennet,  about  which  there  has  been  so 
much  discussion  to  little  purpose,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  senne  of  the  old  French,  or  the  segno  or  segnata  of 
the  Italians,  a  signal  given  by  sotmd  of  trumpet — '  »i«- 
num  dare  buccina.' 
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short  stiver  wands  ;  next  them,  ttoo  Scribes,  m  the 
hahits  of  doctors ;  after  them,  the  Archbishop  q/" 
Canterbury  alone  ;  after  him  the  Bishops  of  Lin- 
coln, Ely,  Rochester,  and  Saint  Asaph ;  ruai 
them,  with  some  small  distance,  follows  a  Gentle- 
man bearing  the  purse,  with  the  great  seal,  and  a 
cardinaPs  hat ;  then  two  Priests,  bearing  each  a 
silver  cross  ;  then  a  Gentleman  Usher  bareheaded, 
accompanied  with  a  Sergeant  at  Arms,  bearing  a 
silver  mace ;  then  two  Gentlemen,  bearing  ttoo 
great  silwr  pillars  ;^  after  them,  side  by  side,  the 
two  Cardinals,  Wolsisy  and  Campeius  ;  two 
Noblemen  with  the  sword  and  mace.  Then  enter 
the  King  and  Queen,  OTid  their  Trains.  The  King 
takes  place  under  the  cloth  of  state ;  the  tioo 
Cardinals  sit  under  him  as  judges.  The  Queen 
takes  place  at  some  distance  from  the  Kine.  T%e 
Bishops  place  themselves  on  each  side  the  court 
in  manner  of  a  consistory ;  bettoeen  them,  the 
Scribes.  The  Lords  sit  next  the  Bishops.  The 
Crier  and  the  rest  of  the  Attendants  stand  in  con- 
venient order  about  the  stage. 

WoL  Whilst  our  commission  from  Rome  is  read, 
Let  silence  be  commanded. 

K.  Hen.  What's  the  need  ? 

It  hath  already  publicly  been  read, 
And  on  all  sides  the  authority  allow'd  ; 
You  may  then  spare  that  time. 

fVol.  Be't  so : — Proceed. 

Scribe.  Say,  Henry  king  of  England,  come  into 
the  court. 

Crier.  Henry  king  of  England,  &c. 

K.  Hen.  Here. 

Scribe.  Say,  Katharine  queen  of  England,  come 
into  court. 

Crier.  Katharine  queen  of  England,  &c. 

[TVie  Queen  makes  no  answer,  rises  out  of  her  chair, 
goes  about  the  court,  comes  to  the  King,  and  kneels 
at  his  feet ;  then  speaks.^'l 

Q.  Kath.  Sir,  I  desire  you,  do  me  right  and  jus- 
tice ;• 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me :  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 
Born  out  of  your  dominions  ;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding.     Alas,  sir, 
In  what  have  I  offended  you  7  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure, 
That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off. 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me?    Heaven  wit- 
ness, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife. 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable  : 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike. 
Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance;  glad,  or  sorry, 
As  I  saw  it  inclin'd.     When  was  the  hour, 
I  ever  contradicted  your  desire, 
Or  made  it  not  mine  too?   Or  which  of  your  friends 
Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enemy  ?  what  friend  of  mine 
That  had  to  him  denv'd  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking?  nay,  gave  notice 
He  was  from  tncnce  discharg'd  7  Sir,  call  to  mind 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience. 
Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 


I  Ensigns  of  dignity  carried  before  cardinals. 

a  '  Because  she  eould  not  come  directly  to  the  king 
for  the  distance  which  severed  them,  she  took  pain  to  go 
about  unto  the  king,  Icneeling  down  at  his  feet,'  &c. — 
Cavendishes  Life  of  Wolseti,  vol.  i.  p.  149,  ed.  1835. 

3  This  speech  is  taken  from  Holinshed  (who  copies 
fkt)m  Cavendish)  with  the  most  trifling  variations.  Hall 
has  given  a  different  report  of  the  queen's  speech, 
which,  he  says,  was  made  in  French,  and  translated  by 
him  from  notes  taken  by  Campeegio's  secretary. 

4  That  is,  '  If  you  can  report  aiid  prove  aughl  against 
mine  honour,  my  love  and  duly,  or  aught  against  your 
•acred  person,'  Ac. 

6  The  historical  fact  is,  that  the  queen  staid  for  no  re- 
ply Jo  this  speech.  Cavendish  says, '  And  with  that  she 
rose  u)>,  making  a  low  courtesy  to  the  king,  and  so  de> 


With  many  children  by  you  :  If,  in  the  course 

And  process  of  this  time,  you  can  refKMt, 

And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught. 

My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty. 

Against  your  sacred  person,*  in  God's  name, 

Turn  me  away  ;  and  let  the  foul'st  contemp 

Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 

To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice.     Please  you,  sir, 

The  king,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 

A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 

And  unmatch'd  wit  and  judgment :  Ferdinand, 

My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckon'd  one 

The  wisest  prince,  that  there  had  reign'd  by  many 

A  year  before :  It  is  not  to  be  question'd 

That  they  had  gather'd  a  wise  council  to  them 

Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business. 

Who  deem'd  our  marriage  lawful :   Wherefore  I 

humblv 
Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I  may 
Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advis'd ;  whose  counsel 
I  will  implore :  if  not ;  i'  the  name  of  God, 
Your  pleasure  be  fiilfill'd !  * 

fVol.  You  have  here,  lady, 

(And  of  your  choice,)  these  reverend  fathers ;  men 
Of  singular  integrity  and  learning, 
Yea,  me  elect  m  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause  :  It  shall  be  therefore  bootiess, 
That  longer  you  desire  the  court ;'  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  king. 

Cam.  His  grace 

Hath  spoken  well,  and  justly :  Therefore,  madam. 
It's  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed ; 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  now  produc'd,  and  heard. 

Q.  Kath.  Lord  cardinal,— 

To  you  I  speak. 

fVol.  Your  pleasure,  madam? 

Q.  K^ath.  Sir, 

I  am  about  to  weep  ;  but,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen  (or  long  have  dream'd  so,)  certain. 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
ril  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 

IVol.  Be  patient  yet. 

$.  Kath.  I  will,  when  you  are   humble  ;  nay, 
before, 
Or  God  will  punish  me.    I  do  believe, 
Induc'd  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy  ;  and  make  my  challenge,'! 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge  ;  for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me. 
Which  God's  dew  quench  ! — Therefore,  I  say  again, 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul. 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge  ;'  whom,  vet  once  more, 
I  hold  my  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a  friend  to  truth. 

IVol,  I  d*  profess. 

You  speak  not  like  yourself;  who  ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  display'd  the"  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
O'ertopping  woman's  power.    Madam,  you  do  mo 

wrong : 
I  have  no  spleen  against  you  ;  nor  injustice 
For  you,  or  any  :  how  far  I  have  proceeded, 
Or  how  far  further  shall,  is  warranted 
By  a  commission  from  the  consistory, 
Yea,  the  whole  consistory  of  Rome.     You  charge 
me. 


parted  from  thence.  Many  supposed  that  she  would 
nave  resorted  again  to  her  former  place  ;  but  she  took 
her  way  straight  ont  of  the  house,  leaning  (as  she  was 
wont  always  to  do)  upon  the  arm  of  her  general  re- 
ceiver Master  Griffiths.'— /.(/e  of  Wolsey,  p.  lo'i. 

6  That  you  desire  to  protract  the  business  of  the 
court.  'To  pray  for  a  ton^er day,'  i.  e.  a  more  distant 
one,  is  yet  the  language  ofuie  bar  in  criminal  trials. 

7  Challenge  hero  (says  Johnson)  is  a  law  term.  The 
criminal,  when  he  refuses  a  juryman,  says  '  I  cAoA 
Icnge  him.' 

S  These  are  not  the  mere  words  of  passion,  but  lech 
nical  terras  of  the  canon  law  :  delrslor  und  rtcuso.  Th 
(brmer,  in  the  language  of  canonists,  slguifies  no  atna 
than  I  protest  against.— JB^ocAstonc. 


Scene  IV 


KING  HENRY  VIII. 


1S7 


That  I  have  blown  this  coal :  I  do  deny  it : 

The  king  is  present :  if  it  be  known  to  him, 

That  I  gainsay'  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound, 

And  worthily,  my  falsehood  ?  yea,  as  much 

As  you  have  done  my  truth.     But  if  he  know 

That  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows, 

I  am  not  of  your  wrong.     Therefore  in  him 

It  lies,  to  cure  me  ;  and  the  cure  is,  to 

Remove  these  thoughts  from  you  :  The  which  before 

His  highness  shall  speak  in,  I  do  beseech 

You,  gracious  madam,  to  unthink  your  speaking. 

And  to  say  so  no  more. 

Q.  Kath.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning.    You  are  meek,  and  hum- 
ble mouth'd ; 
You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming,* 
With  meekness  and  humility  ;  out  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune,  ana  his  highness'  favours. 
Gone  slightly  o'er  low  steps  ;  and  now  are  mounted 
Where    powers    are    your    retainers:     and  your 

wards,' 
Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will,  as't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.    I  must  tell  you, 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honour,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual :  That  again 
I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge  :  and  here, 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope. 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holiness, 
And  to  be  judg'd  by  him. 

[She  curtsies  to  the  King,  and  offers  to  depart. 

Cam.  The  queen  is  obstmate, 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  try'd  by  it  j  'tis  not  well. 
She's  going  away. 

K.  Hen.  Call  her  again. 

Crier.  Katharine  queen  of  England,  come  into 
the  court. 

Grif.  Madam,  you  are  call'd  back. 

Q.  Kath.   What  need  you  note  it?    pray  you, 
keep  your  way : 
When  you  are  call'd,  return. — Now  the  Lord  help. 
They  vex  me  past  my  patience  ! — pray  you,  pass  on  : 
I  will  not  tarry :  no,  nor  ever  more, 
Upon  this  busmess,  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts. 

[Exeunt  Queen,  Griffith,  and  other 
Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate  ; 

That  man  i'  the  world,  who  shall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nought  be  trusted. 
For  speaking  false  in  that :  Thou  art,  alone, 
(If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness. 
Thy  meekness  saint- like,  wife-like  government,.— 
Obeying  in  commanding, — and  thy  parts 
Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  speak  thee  out,)* 
The  queen  of  earthly  queens  : — She  is  noble  born  ; 
And,  like  her  true  nobility,  she  has 
Carried  herself  towards  me. 

Wol.  Most  gracious  sir, 

In  humblest  manner  I  require  your  highness. 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  ears  (for  where  I  am  robb'd  and  bound, 
There  must  I  be  unloos'd  ;  although  not  there 
At  once  and  fully  satisfied,')  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  business  to  your  highness  ;  or 
Laid  any  scruple  in  your  way,  which  might 


1  Deny. 

2  You  show  in  appearance  meekness  and  humility, 
as  a  token  or  outicard  sign  of  your  place  and  calling  ; 
l>ut  your  heart  is  crammed  with  arrogancy,  &c. 

3  The  old  copy  reads  : — 

'  Where  powers  are  your  retainers ;  and  yo^xt  words. 
Domestics  to  you,'  &c. 

4  If  thy  several  qualities  had  tongues  capable  of 
speaking  out  tliy  merits,  5.  e.  of  doing  them  extensive 
justice. 

5  The  sense,  which  is  encumbered  with  words,  is  no 
more  than  this  : — I  must  be  loosed,  though  when  so 
loosed  I  shall  not  be  satisfied  fully  and  at  once ;  that  is, 
I  shall  not  be  immediately  satisfied. 


Induce  you  to  tlie  question  on't  ?  or  ever 
Have  to  you, — but  with  thanks  to  God  for  such 
A  royal  lady, — spake  one  the  least  word,  might 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  state, 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person  ? 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  cardinal, 

I  do  excuse  you ;  yea,  upon  mine  honour, 
I  free  you  from't.     You  are  not  to  be  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  but,  like  to  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do  :  by  some  of  these 
The  queen  is  put  in  anger.     You  are  excus'd  : 
But  will  you  be  more  justified  ?  you  ever 
Have  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  this  business  ;  never 
Desir'd  it  to  be  stirr'd  ;  but  oft  have  hinder'd,   oft, 
The  passages  made  toward  it  :^-on  my  honour, 
I  speak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  this  point,^ 
And   thus  far  clear  him.     Now,  what  mov'd  me 

to't,— 
I  will  be  bold  with  time,  and  your  attention  : — 
Then  mark  the  inducement.     Thus  it  came  ; — give 

heed  to't : — 
My  conscience  first  receiv'd  a  tenderness, 
Scruple,  and  prick,'  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  the  bishop    of  Bayonne,  then   French  ambas- 
sador ; 
Who  had  been  hither  sent  on  the  debating 
A  marriage,  'twixt  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
Our   daughter   Mary:  I'  the   progress  of  this  bu- 
siness. 
Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he 
(I  mean,  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite  ; 
Wherein  he  might  tne  king  his  lord  advertise 
Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate, 
Respecting  this  our  marriag:e  with  the  dowager, 
Sometimes  our  brother's  wife.     This  respite  shook 
The  bosom  of  my  conscience,"  enter'd  me. 
Yea,  with  a  splitting  power,  and  rpade  to  tremble 
The  region  of^  my  breast ;  which  forc'd  such  way, 
That  many  raaz'd  considerings  did  throng. 
And  press'd  in  with  this  caution.     First  methought, 
I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  heaven  ;  who  had 
Commanded  nature,  that  my  lady's  womb. 
If  it  conceiv'd  a  male  child  by  me,  should 
Do  no  more  offices  of  life  to't,  than 
The  grave  does  to  the  dead  :  for  her  male  issue 
Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  after 
This  world  had  air'd  them  :  Hence  I  took  a  thought, 
This  was  a  judgment  on  me  ;  that  my  kingdom, 
Well  worthy  the  best  heir  o'  the  world,  should  not 
Be  gladded  in't  by  me  :  Then  follows,  that 
I  weigh'd  the  danger  which  my  realms  stood  in 
By  this  my  issue's  fail ;  and  that  gave  to  me 
Many  a  groaning  throe.     Thus  hulling*  in 
The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer 
Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 
Now  present  here  together  ;  that's  to  say 
I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience, — which 
I  then  did  feel  full  sick,  and  yet  not  well,^ 
By  all  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  land, 
And  doctors  learn'd. — First,  I  began  in  private 
With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln  ;  you  remember 
How  under  my  oppression  I  did  reek,  '" 
When  I  first  mov'd  you. 

L-in.  Very  well,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  I  have  spoke  long  ;  be  pleas'd  yourself 
to  say 
How  far  you  satisfied  me. 

Lin.  So  please  your  highness. 


6  The  king,  having  first  addressed  Wolsey,  breaks 
off;  and  declares  upon  his  honour  to  the  whole  court, 
that  he  speaks  the  cardinal's  sentiments  upon  the  point 
in  question  ;  and  clears  him  from  any  attempt  or  wish  to 
stir  that  business. 

7  The  words  of  Cavendish  are — '  The  special  cause 
that  moved  me  hereunto  was  a  scrupulosity  ihalpricked 
my  conscience.'' — See  also  Holinshed,  p.  907. 

8  Theobald  thought  we  should  read  '  The  bottom  of 
his  conscience.' 

9  The  phrase  belongs  to  navigation.  A  ship  is  said 
to  hull  wfien  she  is  dismasted,  and  only  her  hull  or  kuli 
is  left  at  the  direction  and  mercy  of  the  vktm 

JO  Waste^  or  wear  away.  '     • 
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KING  HENRY  VIIL 


ActHL 


The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me,— 
Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in't, 
And  consequence  of  dread, — that  I  committed 
The  daring  St  counsel  which  I  had,  to  doubt ; 
And  did  entreat  your  highness  to  this  course, 
Which  you  are  runningliere. 

K.  Hen.  I  then  mov'd  you, 

My  lord  of  Canterbury  ;  and  got  your  leave 
To  make  this  present  summons : — Unsolicited 
I  left  no  reverend  person  in  this  court ; 
But  by  particular  consent  proceeded, 
Under  your  hands  and  seals.     Therefore,  go  on  : 
For  no  dislike  i'  the  world  against  the  person 
Of  the  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons,  drive  this  forward : 
Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life, 
And  kingly  dignity,  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  state  to  come,  with  her, 
Katharine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
Thai's  paragon'd'  o'  the  world. 

Cam.  So  please  your  highness. 

The  queen  being  absent,  'tis  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  further  day  : 
Meanwhile  must  be  an  earnest  motion 
Made  to  the  queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal 
She  intends  unto  his  holiness.     [They  rise  to  dqaart. 
K.  Hen.  I  may  perceive,  [Aside, 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me  :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Rome. 
Mv  leam'd  and  well-beloved  servant,  Cranmer, 
Pr  ythee  return  !*  with  thy  approach,  I  know. 
My  comfort  comes  along.     Break  up  the  court : 
I  say,  set  on.        [Exeunt,  in  manner  a*  they  entered. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  Palace  at  Bridewell,  A  Room  in  the 
^ueeii'a  Apartment.  The  ^uccn,a7id  tome  of  lur 
IVomen,  at  tcort' 

Q.  Kath.  Take  thy  lute,  wench :  my  soul  grows 
sad  with  troubles ; 
Sing,  and  disperse  them,  if  thou  canst :  leave  work- 
ing. 

SONG. 
Orpheut  with  his  lute  made  treet. 
And  the  mouJttain-tops,  that  freeze. 
Bow  Ihtmselvrs,  when  he  did  sing 
To  his  music,  plants,  andjlowers, 
Ever  sprung  ;    as  sun,  and  showers. 
There  had  been  a  lasting  spring. 

Every  thing  that  heard  him  play. 
Even  the  billows  of  the  tea. 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by. 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art  ; 
Killing  care,  and  gri^  of  heart. 

Fall  asleep,  or,  hearing,  die. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 

g.  KiUh.  How  now  ? 
ent.  An't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  car- 
dinals 
Wait  in  the  presence.* 


I  Shakspeare  uses  the  verb  to  paragon  both  in  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  and  Othello  : — 

'  Ifthou  with  Cxaat paragon  again 
My  man  of  men.' 

' a  maid 

That  paragons  descriptlonrand  wild  fame.' 

3  This  is  only  an  apostrophe  to  the  absent  bishop  of 
that  name. 

8  Cavendish,  who  appears  to  have  been]present  at  this 
IntRrview  of  the  cardnials  with  the  queen,  says—'  She 
came  out  of  her  privy  chamber  with  a  skein  of  white 
thread  about  her  neck  into  the  chamber  of  presence.' 
A  subsequent  speech  of  the  queen's  is  nearly  conform- 
able to  what  is  related  in  Cavendish,  and  copied  by 
Hollnshed. 

4  Presence  chamber. 

6  '  Being  churchmen  they  should  be  virtuous,  and 
•very  business  they  undertake  as  righteous  as  their  sa- 
cred ot&cs  :  but  all  hoods  make  not  monks.'    In  allu- 


Q.  Kath.  Would  they  speak  with  me  ? 
Gent.  They  will'd  me  say  so,  madam. 
Q.  Kath.  Pray  their  graces 

To  come  near.   [Exit  Gent.]     What  can  be  their 

business 
With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman,  fallen  from  favour? 
I  do  not  like  their  coming,  now  I  think  on't. 
They  should  be  good  men  ;  their  affairs'  as  righ- 
teous : 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monks. 

Enter  Wolsey  and  Camfeivs. 

fVol.  Peace  to  your  highness ! 

Q.  Kath.  Your  graces  find  me  here  part  of  a 
housewife  ; 
I  would  be  all,  against  the  worst  may  happen. 
What  are  your  pleasures  with  me,  reverend  lords  ? 
JVol.  May  it  please  you,  noble  madam,  to  with- 
draw 
Into  your  private  chamber,  we  shall  give  you 
The  full  cause  of  our  coming. 

«-  Kath.  Speak  it  here; 

There's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  conscience, 
Deserves  a  comer  :  'Would,  all  other  women 
Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a  soul  as  I  do  ! 
My  lords,  I  care  not,  (so  much  I  am  happy 
Above  a  number,)  if  my  actions 
Were  tried  by  every  tongue,  every  eye  saw  them. 
Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  tiiem,* 
I  know  my  life  so  even:  If  your  business 
Seek  me  out,  and  that  way  I  am  wife  ui,^ 
Out  with  it  boldly  ;  Truth  loves  open  dealing. 
WoL    Ta)Ua  est  ergh  te  mentis  integritas,  regina 

serenissima, — 
Q.  Kath.  O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin  ;* 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming, 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in : 
A  strange  tongue  makes  my  cause  more  strange, 

suspicious  ; 
Pray,  speak  m  English :  here  are  some  will  thank  you, 
If  you  speak  truth,  for  their  poor  mistress'  sake  ; 
Believe  me,  she  has  had  much  wrong :  Lord  car- 
dinal, ij 
The  willing'st  sin  I  ever  yet  committed,                    ^ 
Mav  be  absolv'd  in  English. 

iV'ol.  Noble  lady, 

I  am  sorry,  my  integrity  should  breed 
(And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you,)* 
So  deep  suspicion,  where  all  faitn  was  meant. 
We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation. 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses ; 
Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  sorrow  ; 
You  have  too  much,  good  lady  :  but  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference 
Between  the  king  and  you  ;  and  to  deliver. 
Like  free  and  honest  men,  our  just  opuiions, 
And  comforts  to  your  cause. 

Cam.  Most  honour'd  madank 

My  lord  of  York,— out  of  his  noble  nature,  ^ 

Zeal  and  obedience  he  still  bore  your  grace  ; 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  your  late  censure 
Both  of  his  truth  and  him  (which  was  too  far,)— 


sion  to  the  Latin  proverb — Cucullus  non  facit  mono- 
chum,  to  which  Chaucer  also  alludes  : —  ' 

'  Habile  ne  maketh  monke  nefrere ; 

But  a  dene  life  and  devotion, 

Maketh  gode  men  of  religion.' 

6  I  would  be  glad  that  my  conduct  were  in  some  pab- 
lie  trial  confronted  with  mine  enemies,  that  malice  and 
corrupt  judgment  might  try  their  utmost  power  against 
me. 

7  This  is  obscurely  expressed,  but  seems  to  mean, 
'  Ifyour  business  is  with  me,  and  relates  to  the  question 
of  my  marriage,  out  with  it  boldly.' 

8  '  Then  began  my  lord  to  speak  to  her  in  Ladn.- 
Nay,  good  my  lord  (quoth  she,)  speak  to  me  in  En. 

glish,  I  beseech  you,  though  I  unoisrstand  Latin.'"— 
Cavendish. 

9  This  line  stands  so  awkwardly,  and  out  of  its  place, 
that  Mr.  Edwards's  proposition  to  transpose  it,  should  ba 
adopted,  thus : — 

'  I  am  sorry  my  integrity  should  breed 

So  deep  suspicion,  where  all  faith  waa  maaat. 

And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you.' 


Scene  I. 


KING  HENRY  VIIL 
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Offers,  as  I  do,  in  a  sign  of  peace, 
His  service  and  his  counsel. 

Q.  Kath.  To  betray  me.  [Aside. 

My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills. 
Ye  speak  like  honest  men,  (pray  God,  ye  prove  so !) 
But  how  to  make  you  suddenly  an  answer, 
In  such  a  point  of  weighty  so  near  mine  honour, 
(More  near  my  life,  I  fear,)  with  my  weak  wit. 
And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning. 
In  truth,  I  know  not.     I  was  set  at  work 
Among  my  maids,  full  little,  God  knows,  looking 
Either  for  such  men,  or  such  business. 
For  her  sake  that  I  have  been'  (for  I  feel 
The  last  ftt  of  my  greatness,)  goiod  your  graces, 
Let  me  have  time,  and  counsel,  for  my  cause  ; 
Alas !  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless. 

Wol,  Madam,  you  wrong  the  king's  love  with 
these  fears ; 
Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

Q.  Kath.  In  England, 

But  Uttle  for  my  profit :  Can  you  think,  lords. 
That  any  Englishman  dare  give  me  counsel  ? 
Or  be  a  known  friend,  'gainst  his  highness'  pleasure 
(Though  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  honest,) 
And  live  a  subject?  Nay,  forsooth,  my  friends, 
They  that  must  weigh  out*  my  afilictions, 
They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here  ; 
They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  far  hence, 
In  mine  own  country,  lords. 

Cam.  I  would,  your  grace 

Would  leave  your  griefs,  and  take  my  counsel. 

Q.  Kath.  How,  sir? 

Cam.  Put  your  main  cause  into  the  king's  pro- 
tection ; 
He's  loving,  and  most  gracious ;  'twill  be  much 
Both  for  your  honour  better,  and  your  cause  j 
For,  if  the  trial  of  the  law  o'ertake  you, 
You'll  part  away  disgrac'd. 

WoL  He  tells  you  rightly. 

Q.  KatJu  Ye  tell  me  what  ye  wish  for  both,  my 
ruin  : 
Is  this  your  Christian  counsel?  out  upon  ye  ! 
Heaven  is  above  all  yet ;  there  sits  a  judge. 
That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

Cajn.  Your  rage  mistakes  us. 

Q.  Kath.   The  more  shame  for  ye  ;  '  holy  men  I 
thought  ye. 
Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues  : 
But  cardinal  sins,  and  hollow  hearts,  I  fear  ye  : 
Mend  them  for  shame,  my  lords.    Is  this  your  com- 
fort? 
The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretched  lady  ? 
A  woman  lost  among  ye,  laugh'd  at,  scom'd  ? 
I  will  not  wish  ye  haSf  my  miseries, 
I  have  more  charity :   But  say,  I  wam'd  ye ; 
Take  heed,  for  heaven's  sake,  take  heed,  lest  at  once 
The  burden  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye. 

Wol.  Madam,  this  is  a  mere  distraction  ; 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy. 

Q.  Kath.  Ye  turn  me  into  nothing :  Woe  upon  ye. 
And  all  such  false  professors !  Would  ye  have  me 
(If  you  have  any  justice,  any  pity. 
If  ye  be  any  thing  but  churchmen's  habits,) 
Put  my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  that  hates  me  ? 
Alas !  he  has  banish'd  mc  his  bed  already  ; 
His  love  too  long  ago  :  I  am  old,  my  lords, 
And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him, 
Is  only  my  obedience.     What  can  happen 
To  me,  above  this  wretchedness  ?  all  your  studies 
Make  me  a  curse  like  this. 


1  For  the  sake  of  that  royalty  which  I  have  heretofore 


•2  Weigh  out  for  out-teeigh.     In  Macbeth  w«  have 
overrome  for  come  over. 
S  If  I  mistake  you,  it  is  by  your  fault,  not  mine ;  for 
*'  I  thought  you  good. 
•'•      4  Served  him  with  superstitious  attention. 

5  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  old  jingle  of^ngti&nd 
^ngeli.  Thus  Nashe  in  his  Anatomy  of  Absurdity, 
1889 : — '  For  my  part  I  meane  to  suspend  my  sentence, 
■  and  let  an  author  of  late  memorie  be  my  speaker ;  who 
Bffirmeth  that  they  carry  angels  in  their  faces,  and 
dniU  in  their  devices.^ 


Cam.  Your  fears  are  wors«. 

Q.  Kath.  Have  I  lived  thus  long — (let  me  speak 
myself. 
Since  virtue  finds  no  friends,) — a  wife,  a  true  one? 
A  woman  (I  dare  say,  without  vain-glory,) 
Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion  ? 
Have  I  with  all  my  full  affections 
Still  met  the  king  ?  lov'd  him  next  heaven  ?  obey'd 

him? 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him  ?* 
Almost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?  'tis  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband. 
One  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure  ; 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most, 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour, — a  great  patience. 

IVol.  Madeim,  you  wander  from    the   good  we 
aim  at. 

Q.  Kath.  My  lord,  I  dare  not  make  myself  so  guilty. 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 
Your  master  wed  me  to  :  nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities. 

IVol.  'PfS-y?  hear  me. 

Q.  Kath.  'Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English 
earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 
Ye  have  angels'  faces, '  but  heaven  knows   your 

hearts. 
What  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  lady? 
I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living. — 
Alas  !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ? 
[To  her  JVomen. 
Shipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  nope :  no  kindred  weep  for  me. 
Almost,  no  grave  allow'd  me  : — Like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,^  and  fiourish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head,  and  perish. 

IVol.  If  your  grace 

Could  but  be  brought  to  know,  our  ends  are  honest. 
You'd  feel  more  comfort :  why  should  we,  good  lady, 
Upon  what  cause,  wrong  you  ?  alas  !  our  places, 
The  way  of  our  profession  is  against  it  ; 
We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  them. 
For  goodness'  sake,  consider  what  you  do  ; 
How  you  may  hurt  yourself,  ay,  utterly 
Grow  from  the  king's  acquaintance,  by  this  carriage. 
The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience. 
So  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits, 
They  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms.' 
I  know,  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper, 
A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm ;  Pray,  think  us 
Those  we  profess,  peace-makers,  friends,  and  ser- 
vants. 

Cam.  Madam,  you'll  find  it  so.   You  wrong  your 
virtues 
With  these  weak  women's  fears.     A  noble  spirit. 
As  yours  was  put  into  you,  ever  casts 
Such  doubts,  as  false  coin,  from  it.     The  king  loves 

you: 
Beware,  you  lose  it  not :  For  us,  if  you  please 
To  trust  us  in  your  business,  we  are  ready 
To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  service. 

Q.  Kath.  Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords  :  And,  pray, 
forgive  me, 
If  I  have  usM'  myself  unmannerly  ; 
You  know,  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answo.  to  such  persons. 
Pray,  do  my  service  to  hw  majesty : 
He  has  my  heart  yet ;  and  shall  have  my  prayers, 
While  I  shall  have  my  life.  Come,  reverend  fathers. 
Bestow  your  counsels  on  me '  she  now  begs, 


6  '  The  lily,  lady  of  the  flow'ring  field.' 

Spenser,  F  Q.  b.  ii.  c.  vi.  st.  16. 

7  It  was  one  or  the  charges  brought  against  Lord  Es- 
sex, in  the  year  before  this  play  was  written,  by  his  un- 
grateful kinsman  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  when  that  noble- 
man, to  the  disgrace  of  humanity,  was  obliged  by  a  junto 
of  his  enemies  to  kneel  at  the  end  of  the  council  table 
for  several  hours,  that  in  a  leUer  written  during  his  re 
tirement  in  1598  to  the  lord  keeper,  he  hid  said,  '  There 
is  no  tempest  to  the  passionate  indignation  of  a  princ*  • 

8  Bshaved, 
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Act  fit- 


That  little  thought,  when  ihe  8«t  footing  here. 
She  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so  dear. 

[Exeunt- 

SCENE  II.  Antechamber  to  the  King's  Apart- 
ment. Enter  the  DnxE  of  NoRFOtr,  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the 
Lord  Chamberlain. 

Mor.  If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints. 
And  force'  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them  :  If  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise. 
But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces, 
With  these  you  bear  already. 

Sur.  I  am  joyful 

To  meet  the  least  occasion,  that  may  give  me 
Remembrance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  duke, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Suf.  Which  of  the  peers 

Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  least 
Strangely  neglected  ?*  when  did  he  regard 
The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person. 
Out  of  himself? 

Cham.  My  lord,  you  speak  your  pleasures  : 

What  he  deserves  of  you  and  me,  i  know  ; 
What  we  can  do  to  him  f  though  now  the  time 
Gives  way  to  us,)  I  much  fear.     If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thing  on  him  ;  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  kiifg  in  his  tongue. 

Nor.  O,  fear  him  not ; 

His  spell  in  that  is  out :  the  king  hath  found 
Matter  agaiinsi  him,  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.    No,  he's  settled, 
Not  to  come  off,  in  his  displeasure. 

Sur.  Sir, 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  this 
Once  every  nour. 

iVor.  Believe  it,  this  is  true. 

In  the  divorce,  his  contrary  proceedings' 
Are  all  unfolded ;  wherein  he  appears. 
As  I  could  wish  mine  enemy. 

Sur.  How  came 

His  practices  to  light  7 

Suf.  Most  strangely. 

Sur.  O,  how,  how  ? 

Suf.  The  cardinal's  letter  to  the  pope  mbcarried. 
And  came  to  the  eye  o'  the  king  :  wnerein  was  read, 
How  that  the  cardinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  stay  the  Judgment  o'  the  divorce  :  For  if 
It  did  take  place,  /  do,  quoth  he,  perceive 
My  king  is  tangled  in  cfffection  to 
A  creature  of  the  queen'$.  Lady  Anne  BuUen. 

Sur.  Has  the  king  this  ? 

Suf.  Believe  it. 

Sur.  Will  this  work  ? 

Cham.  The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he 
coasts. 
And  hedges,  his  own  way.*     But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  pnysic 
After  his  patient's  death ;  tiie  king  alreaidy 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady. 

Sur.  'Would  he  had! 

Suf.  May  you  be  happy  in  your  wish,  my  lord ! 
For,  I  profess,  you  have  it. 

Sur.  Now  all  my  joy 

Trace'  the  conjunction ! 

S^f.  My  amen  to't  I 


i  Force  Is  enforce,  urge. 

2  '  Which  of  ihe  peers  nas  not  gone  by  him  contemned 
or  neglected ."  When  did  he  regard  the  stamp  of  noble- 
ness in  any  person,  though  attentive  to  his  own  dignity  ? 

3  i.  e.  his  secret  endeavours  to  counteract  the  divorce. 

4  To  coast  is  to  hover  about,  to  pursue  a  sidelong 
course  about  a  thin^.  To  hedge  is  to  creep  along  by  the 
hedge,  not  to  take  the  direct  and  open  path,  but  to  steal 
covertly  through  circumvolutions. 

6  To  trace  is  lofollote. 

0  This  same  phrase  occiu's  again  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Act  1.  So.  1  :- 

'  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

b  the  day  to  young.** 


Nor.  All  men's. 

Suf.  There's  order  given  for  her  coronation  : 
Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young,'  and  may  be  laft 
To  some  ears  unrecounted. — But,  my  lords. 
She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 
In  mind  and  feature  :  I  persuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which  shall 
In  it  be  memoriz'd.' 

Sur.  But,  will  the  king 

Digest  this  letter  of  the  cardinal's  7 
The  Lord  forbid ! 

Nor.  Marry,  amen ! 

Suf.  No,  no ; 

There  be  more  wasps  that  buz  about  his  nose, 
Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner.  Cardinal  Campeius 
Is  stolen  away  to  Rome  ;  hath  ta'en  no  leave  ; 
Has  left  the  cause  o'  the  king  unhandled  ;  and 
Is  posted,  as  the  agent  of  our  cardinal. 
To  second  all  this  plot.    I  do  assure  you 
The  king  cry'd,  ha !  at  this. 

Cham.  Now,  God  incense  hun, 

And  let  him  cry  ha,  louder ! 

Nor.  But,  my  lord. 

When  returns  Cranmer  ? 

Suf.  He  is  retum'd,  in  his  opinions  ;  which 
Have  satisfied  the  king  for  his  divorce. 
Together  with  all  famous  colleges 
Almost  in  Christendom  :'  shortly,  I  believe. 
His  second  0iarriage  shall  be  publish'd,  and 
Her  coronation.     Katharine  no  more 
Shall  be  call'd  queen  ;  but  princess  dowager, 
And  widow  to  Prince  Arthur. 

Nor.  This  same  Cranmer's 

A  worthy  fellow,  and  hath  ta'en  much  pain 
In  the  king's  business. 

Suf.  He  has  :  and  we  shall  se«  hira 

For  it,  an  archbishop. 

Nor.  So  I  hear. 

Suf.  'Tis  so. 

The  cardinal — 

Enter  Wolsbt  and  Cromwkll. 

Nor.  Observe,  observe,  he's  moodjr. 

fVoL  The  packet,  Cromwell,  gave  it  you  the  king  f 

Crom.  To  nis  own  hand,  in  his  bedchamber. 

fVoL  Look'd  he  o'  the  inside  of  the  paper  ? 

Crom.  Presently 

He  did  unseal  them ;  and  the  first  he  view'd, 
He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind  ;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance  ;  You,  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning. 

Wbi.  Is  he  ready 

To  come  abroad  7 

Crom.  I  think,  by  this  he  is. 

IVol.  Leave  me  a  while. —     [Exit  Cromwkll. 
It  shall  be  to  the  duchess  of  Alen^on, 
The  French  kino's  sister :   he  shall  marry  her. 
Anne  Bullen  !  No  ;  I'll  no  Anne  Bidlens  for  him  : 
There  is  more  in  it  than  fair  visage. — BuUen ! 
No,  we'll  no  Bullous. — Speedily  Iwish 
To  hear  from  Rome. — The  marchioness  of  Pen*  i 
broke !  *' 

Nor.  He's  discontented. 

Suf.  May  be,  he  hears  the  king 

Does  whet  his  anger  to  him. 

Sur.  Sharp  enough. 

Lord,  for  thy  justice  ! 

IVol.  The  late  queen's  gentlewoman  ;  a  knight*t 
daughter. 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress  !  the  queen's  queen  !—  m 
This  candle  burns  not  clear  :  'tis  I  must  snuff  it ; 
Then, out  it  goes. — What  though  I  know  her  virtuoaS| 
And  well  deserving  ?  yet  I  know  her  for 


7  To  memorize  is  to  make  memorable. 

8  Suffolk  means  to  say  Cranmer  is  returned  in  his 
opinions,  i.  e.  with  the  same  sentiments  which  he  enter 
tained  before  he  went  abroad,  which  (sentiments)  have 
satisfied  the  king,  together  with  all  the  famous  colleges 
referred  to  on  the  occasion.  Or  perhaps  the  passage  (as 
Mr.  Tyrwhiu  observes)  may  mean,  He  is  returned  In 
effect,  having  sent  his  opinions,  i.  e.  llie  opinions  ot 
divines,  &.c.  collected  by  him. 
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A  spleeny  Lutheran ;  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause,  that  she  should  lie  i'  the  bosom  of 
Our  hard-rul'd  king.     Again,  there  is  sprung  up 
An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer  ;  one 
Hath  crawl'd  into  the  favour  of  the  king, 
And  is  his  oracle. 

JVbr.  He  is  vex'd  at  something. 

Suf.   I  would  'twere  something  that  would  fret 
the  string. 
The  master-cord  of  his  heart ! 

Enter  the  King,  reading  a  SchedtUe ;'  and  Lor  ell. 

Suf.  The  king,  the  king. 

JT.  Hen.  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated 
To  his  own  portion !  and  what  expense  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him  !  How,  i'  the  name  of  thrift. 
Does  he  rake  this  together  ? — ^Now,  my  lords ; 
Saw  you  the  cardinal? 

JVor.  My  lord,  we  have 

Stood  here  observing  him  :  Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain  :  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts  ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground. 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple  ;  straight. 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then,  stops  again,* 
Strikes  his  breast  hard  ;  and  anon,  he  casts 
His  eye  against  the  moon  :  in  most  strange  postures 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself. 

K.  Hen.  It  may  well  be  ; 

There  is  a  mutiny  in  his  mind.    This  morning 
Papers  of  state  he  sent  me  to  peruse, 
As  I  requir'd :   And,  wot'  you  what  I  found 
There  ;  on  my  conscience,  put  unwittingly  ? 
Forsooth,  an  inventory,  thus  importing, — 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure. 
Rich  stuffs,  and  ornaments  of  household  ;  which 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  outspeaks 
Possession  of  a  subject. 

JVor.  It's  heaven's  will ; 

Some  spirit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet, 
To  bless  your  eye  withal. 

JT.  Hen.  If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth. 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  object,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings  :   but,  I  am  afraid. 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

[He  takes  hie  seat,  and  whispers  LoTELL,  toko 

goes  to  WOLSEF. 

Wol.  Heaven  forgive  me  ! 

Ever  God  bless  your  highness  ! 

K.  Hen.  Good  my  lord. 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory 
Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind  ;  the  which 
You  were  now  running  o'er  ;  you  have  scarce  time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span, 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit ;   Sure,  in  that 
I  deem  you  an  ill  husband  ;  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

fVol.  Sir, 

Por  holy  offices  I  have  a  time  ;  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  business,  which 
I  bear  i'  the  state  ;  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I,  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 


1  That  the  cardinal  gave  the  king  an  inventory  of  his 
own  private  wealth,  by  mistake,  and  thereby  ruined 
himself,  is  a  known  variation  from  the  truth  of*^  history. 
Shakspeare,  however,  has  not  injudiciously  represented 
the  fall  of  that  great  man  aa  owing  to  an  incident  which 
he  had  once  improved  to  the  destruction  of  another.  See 
the  story  related  of  Thomas  Ruthall,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, in  Holinshed,  p.  796  and  797. 

2  Sallust,  describing  the  disturbed  state  of  Catiline's 
mind,  takes  notice  of  the  same  circumstance  : — '  Citus 
modo,  modo  tardus  incessus.' 

3  Know. 

',4  ao  in  Macbeth : — 

^  To  eroten  my  thoughts  ynlhacts.^ 
S  Your  royal  benefits,  showered  upon  me  daily,  have 
been  more  than  all  my  studied  purpose  could  do  to  re- 
quite, for  they  went  beyond  all  that  man  could  effect  in 


K.  Hen.  You  have  said  well. 

IVol.  And  ever  may  your  highness  yoke  together. 
As  I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well  saying  ! 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  well  said  again ; 

And  'tis  a  kind  of  good  deed,  to  say  well : 
And  yet  words  are  no  deeds.     My  father  lov'd  you  :' 
He  said,  he  did  ;  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
His  word  upon  you.*     Since  I  had  my  office, 
I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart ;  have  not  alone 
Employ'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home, 
But  par'd  my  present  havings,  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

JVol.  What  should  this  mean? 

Sur.  The  Lord  increase  this  business  !     [Aside. 

K.  Hen.  Have  I  not  made  you 

The  prime  man  of  the  state  ?  I  pray  you,  tell  me, 
If  what  I  now  pronouncCj  you  have  found  true  : 
And,  if  you  may  confess  it,  say  withal. 
If  you  are  bound  to  us  or  no.     What  say  you  ? 

VVol.  My  sovereign,  I  confess,  your  royal  graces, 
Shower'd  on  me  daily,  have  been  more  than  could 
My  studied  purposes  requite  ;  which  went 
Beyond  all  man's  endeavours  ;* — my  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires. 
Yet,  fil'd  with  my  abilities  :  Mine  own  ends 
Have  been  mine  so,  that  evermore  they  pointed 
To  the  good  of  your  most  sacred  person,  and 
The  profit  of  the  state.     For  your  great  graces 
Heap'd  upon  me,  poor  undeserver,  I 
Can  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks  ; 
IMfy  prayers  to  heaven  for  you  ;  my  loyalty. 
Which  ever  has,  and  ever  shall  be  growing, 
Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it. 

K.  Hen.  Fairly  answer'd ; 

A  loyal  and  obedient  subject  is 
Therein  illustrated  :  The  honour  of  it 
Does  pay  the  act  of  it :  as,  i'  the  contrary. 
The  foulness  is  the  punishment.     I  presume, 
That,  as  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you. 
My  heart  dropp'd  love,  my  power  rain'd  honour, 

more 
On  you,*  than  any ;  so  your  hand  and  heart. 
Your  brain,  and  every  function  of  your  power. 
Should,  notwithstanding  that  your  bond  of  duty, 
As  'twere  in  love's  particular,  be  more 
To  me,  your  friend,  than  any.' 

Wd.  I  do  profess. 

That  for  your  highness'  good  I  ever  labour'd 
More  than  mine  own ;  that  am,  have,  and  will  bo.* 
Though  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty  to  you. 
And  throw  it  from  their  soul ;  though  perils  did 
Abound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  forms  more  horrid  ;  yet  my  duty. 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood. 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 
And  stand  unshaken  yours.' 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  nobly  spoken  : 

Take  notice,  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breast. 
For  you  have  seen  him  open't. — Read  o'er  this ; 

[Giving  him  papers. 


the  way  of  gratitude.  My  endeavours  have  ever  come 
too  short  of  my  desires,  though  they  have  ^/'d,  i.  e 
equalled  or  kept  pace  with  my  abilities. 

6  Steevens  says,  as  Jonson  is  supposed  to  have  made 
some  alterations  in  this  play,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
compare  the  passage  before  us  with  another  on  the  same 
subject  in  The  New  Inn  : — 

'  He  gave  me  my  first  breeding,  I  acknowledge  ; 
Then  shoteer^d  his  bounties  on  me  like  the  hours 
That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  clouds, 
And  press  the  liberality  of  heaven 
Down  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men.' 

7  Beside  your  bond  of  duty  as  a  loyal  and  obedient 
servant,  you  owe  a  particular  devotion  to  me  as  your 
especial  benefactor. 

8  This  is  expressed  with  great  obscurity ;  but  seems 
to  mean,  '  that  or  such  a  man  I  am,  have  been,  antl  will 
ever  be.' 

9  '  Ille  velut  pelagi  rupes  remota,  resistit.' 

.Xn.  vii.  588. 
The  chiding  flood  is  the  resounding  flood.    To  chide, 
to  babble,  and  to  braid,  were  synonymous. 
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And,  after,  this  :  and  then  to  brealifast,  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

[Exit  King,  frovming  upon  Cahdiwal  Wol- 
SET :  the  Nobles  throng  after  him,  smiling, 
and  whispering. 

WoL  What  should  this  mean  ? 

What  sudden  anger's  this  ?  how  have  I  reap'd  it  ? 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leap'd  from  his  eyes :   So  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him  ; 
Tnen  makes  him  nothing.     I  must  read  this  paper  ; 
I  fear,  the  story  of  his  anger.     'Tis  so ; 
This  paper  has  undone  me  ; — 'Tis  the  account 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends  ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom, 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.     O  negligence. 
Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by  !  What  cross  devil 
Made  me  put  this  main  secret  in  the  packet 
I  sent  the  king  ?  Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this  ? 
No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ? 
I  know,  'twill  stir  him  strongly  :  Yet  I  know 
A  way,  if  it  take  right,  inspite  of  fortune 
Will  bring  me  off  again.    What's  this  ?  To  the  Pope  ? 
The  letter^  as  I  live,  with  all  the  business 
I  writ  to  his  holiness.     Nay  then,  farewell ! 
I  have  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness  ;' 
And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting :  I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
And  no  man  see  me  more. 

Re-enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk*  and  StrrrotK, 
theEAiLLof  Surrey,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

^or.  Hear  the  king's  pleasure,  cardinal :    who 
commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 
Into  our  hands  ;  and  to  confine  yourself 
To  Asher-house,'  my  lord  of  Winchester's, 
Till  you  hear  further  from  his  highness. 

H^ol.  Stay, 

Where's  your  commission,   lords?    words  cannot 

carry 
Authority  so  weighty.  

Suf.  Who  dare  cross  them  ? 

Bearing  the  king's  will  from  his  mouth  expressly  7 

fVoL  Till  I  find  more  than  will,  or  words  to  do  it,* 
(I  mean  your  malice,)  know,  officious  lords, 
I  dare,  and  must  deny  it.     Now  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  yo  are  moulded,— envy. 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces. 
As  if  it  fed  ye  !   and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin  ! 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice  ; 
You  have  Christian  warrant  (or  them,  and,  no  doubt. 
In  lime  will  find  their  fit  rewards.     That  seal 
You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  king 
(  Mine,  and  your  master)  with  nis  own  hand  gave  me: 
Bade  me  enjoy  it,  with  the  place  and  honours. 
During  my  fife  ;  and,  to  confirm  his  goodness. 
Tied  it  by  letters  patents  :  Now,  who'll  take  it  ? 

Sur.  The  king  that  gave  it. 


1  Thus  ill  Marlowe's  Kin^  Edward  II : — 
'  Base  fortune,  now  I  see  that  in  thy  wheel 
There  is  a  point  to  which  when  men  aspire, 
They  tumble  headlong  down.     TTiat  point  Itmich^d; 
And  seeing  there  was  no  place  to  mount  up  higher, 
Why  should  I  grieve  at  my  declining  fall ." 
9  The  time  of  this  play  Is  from  1521,  just  before  the 
duke  of  Buckin!?ham'3   commitment,   to  1533,    when 
Elizabeth  was  born  and  christened.    The  duke  of  Nor- 
folk, therefore,  who  is  introduced  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  first  act,  or  in  1522,  is  not  the  same  person  who  here, 
or  in  1529,  demands  the  great  seal  from  Wolsey ;  for  the 
former  died  in  1525.    Having  thus  made  two  persons 
into  one,  so  tlie  poet  has  on  the  contrary  made  one  per- 
son into  two.    The  earl  ol"  Surrey  here  is  the  same  who 
married  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  daughter,  as  he  him- 
self tells  us  :  but  Thomas  ifoward,  earl  of  Surrey,  who 
married  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  daughter,  was  at  this 
time  the  individual  above  menliniied,  duke  of  Norfolk. 
Cavendish,  and  the  chroniclers  who  copied  from  him, 
mention  only  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  SuiTolk  being 
•em  to  demand  the  great  seal.     The  reason  for  adding  a 
third  and  fourth  person  is  not  very  apparent. 

3  Asher  was  the  ancioiu  name  of  Esher,  in  Surrey. 
Sbakspeare  forgot  that  Wolsey  was  himself  Bishoi)  of 


Wol.  It  must  be  himself  then. 

Sur.  Thou  art  a  proud  traitor,  priest. 

Wol.  Proud  lord,  thou  liert  ; 

Within  these  forty  hours  Surrey  durst  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue,  than  said  so. 

Sux.  Thy  ambition. 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law : 
The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals 
(With  thee,  and  all  thv  best  parts  bound  together) 
Weigh'd  not  a  hair  of  his.     Plague  of  your  policy  1 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland  ; 
Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  king,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gav'st  him  ; 
Whilst  your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolv'd  him  with  an  axe. 

Wol.  This,  and  all  else 

This  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit, 
I  answer,  is  most  false.     The  duke  by  law 
Found  his  deserts  :  how  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end. 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 
If  I  lov'd  many  words,  lord,  I  should  tell  you, 
You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour ; 
That  I,  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  master, 
Dare  mate'  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be, 
And  all  that  love  his  foUies. 

Sw.  By  my  soul, 

Yom-  long  coat,  priest,  protects  you ;  thou  should'st 

feel 
My  sword  i'  the  life-blood  of  thee,  else. — My  lords. 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance? 
And  from  this  fellow  ?     If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded'  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewell  nobility  ;  let  his  grace  go  forward,  ' 

And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  Tike  larks.'  ' 

Wol.  All  goodness 

Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 

Sur.  Yes,  that  goodness 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one, 
Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion  ; 
The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets, 
You  writ  to  the  pope,  against  the  king :  your  good- 
ness. 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. — 
My  lord  of^Norfolk,  as  you  are  truly  noble. 
As  you  respect  the  common  ^ood,  the  state 
Of  our  despised  nobility,  our  issues. 
Who,  if  he  live,  will  scarce  be  gentlemen, — 
Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life : — ^I'U  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell,"  when  the  brown  wencb 
Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal.* 

tVol.  How  much,  mcthinks,  I  could  despise  this 
man, 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it ! 

Nor.  Those  articles,  my  lord,  are  in  the  king's 
hand  : 
But,  thus  much,  they  are  foul  ones. 

WoL  So  much  fairer. 


Winchester,  having  succeeded  Bishop  Fox  in  1529, 
holding  the  see  in  commendam.  Esher  was  one  of  the 
episcopal  palaces  belonging  to  that  see. 

4  That  is,  'Till  I  find  more  than  (your  malicious) 
will  and  words  to  do  it,  I  dare  and  must  deny  ii.> 

5  i.  e.  equal. 

6  i.  e.  overcrowed,  overmastered.  The  force  of  this 
term  may  be  best  understood  from  a  proverb  given  by 
Cotgravc,  in  v.  Rosse,  &jade.  'II  n'est  si  bon  chevaJ 
([ui  n'en  devicndroit  rosse :  It  would  anger  a  saint,  or 
creslfall  the  best  man  livine',  to  be  so  used.' 

7  A  cardinal's  hat  is  scartet,  and  the  method  of  daring 
larks  is  by  small  mirrors  on  scarlet  cloth,  which  engages 
the  attention  of  the  birds  while  the  fowler  draws  his  nets 
over  them. 

8  The  little  bell  which  is  rung  to  give  notice  of  th« 
elevation  of  the  Host,  and  other  offices  of  the  Romish 
church.  Is  called  the  sacring  or  consecration  bell. 

9  The  amorous  propensities  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  are 
much  dwelt  upon  in  Roy's  Satire  against  him,  printed 
in  the  Supplement  to  Mr.  Park's  edition  of  the  Harleiau 
Miscellany.  But  it  was  a  common  topic  of  inveciiva 
against  the  clergy;  all  came  under  the  censure,  and 
many  no  doubt  richly  deserved  it. 
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And  spotless,  shall  mine  Innocence  arise, 
When  the  king  knows  my  truth. 

Sur.  This  cannot  save  you  ; 

I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember 
Some  of  these  articles  ;  and  out  they  shall. 
Now,  if  you  can  blush,  and  cry  guilty,  cardinal, 
You'll  show  a  little  honesty. 

Wol.  Speak  on,  sir : 

I  dare  your  worst  objection :  if  I  blush. 
It  is,  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 

Sur.  I'd  rather  want  those,  than  my  head.   Have 
at  you. 
First,  that  without  the  king's  assent,  or  knowledge. 
You  wrought  to  be  a  legate  ;  by  which  power 
You  maim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Nor.  Then,  that,  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  foreign  princes.  Ego  et  Rex  metis 
Was  still  inscrib'd  ;  in  which  you  brought  the  king 
To  be  your  servant. 

Suf.  Then,  that,  without  the  knowledge 

Either  of  king  or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambassador  to  the  emperor,  you  made  bold 
To  carry  into  Flanders  the  great  seal. 

Sur.  Item,  you  sent  a  large  commission 
To  Gregory  de  Cassalis,  to  conclude. 
Without  the  king's  will,  or  the  state's  allowance, 
A  league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

Suf.  That,  out  of  mere  ambition,  you  have  caus'd 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamp'd  on  the  king's  coin,' 
■Sur.  Then,  that  you  have  sent  innumerable  sub- 
stance 
(By  what  means  got,  I  leave  to  your  own  con- 
science,) 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities  ;  to  the  mere*  undoing 
Of  all  the  kingdom.     Many  more  there  are  ; 
i    Which,  since  they  are  of  you,  and  odious, 
!    I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with. 

Cham.  O  my  lord. 

Press  not  a  falling  man  too  far ;  'tis  virtue  : 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws  ;  let  them, 
Not  you,  correct  him.     My  heart  weeps  to  see  him 
So  httle  of  his  great  self. 
'        8ur.  I  forgive  him. 

Suf,  Lord  cardinal,  the  king's  further  pleasure 
is, — 
Because  all  those  things,  you  have  done  of  late 
By  your  p;wer  legatine'  within  this  kingdom, 
Fall  into  the  compass  of  a  praemunire,'^ — 
That  therefore  such  a  writ  be  sued  against  you  ; 
To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements, 
'     Chattels,  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
!     Out  of  the  king's  protection: — This  is  my  charge. 
I         Nor.  And  so  we'll  leave  you  to  your  meditations 
I     How  to  live  better.    For  your  stubborn  answer, 
j     About  the  giving  back  the  great  seal  to  us, 
'     The  king  shall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  shall  thank 
you. 
So  fare  you  well,  my  little  good  lord  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Woi.sEy. 
Wol.  So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bear  me. 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness  ! 
This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  To-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 

1  '  This  was  one  of  the  articles  exhibited  against 
Wolsey,  but  rather  with  a  view  to  swell  the  catalogue 
than  from  any  serious  cause  of  accusation  ;  inasmuch 
aa  the  Archbishops  Cranmer,  Bainbridge,  and  Warham 
were  indulged  with  the  same  privileges.  See  Snelling's 
View  of  the  Silver  Coin  of  England.' — Douce. 

9  Absolute.  3  As  the  pope's  legate. 

4  The  judgment  in  a  writ  ai pramumre  (a  barbarous 
word  used  instead  o{ prmmonere)  is,  that  the  defendant 
shall  be  out  of  the  king''s  protection  ;  and  his  ^andx  and 
tenements,  goods  and  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king  ; 
and  that  his  body  shall  remain  in  prison  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  The  old  copy  reads,  erroneously,  castles, 
Instead  of  cattels,  the  old  word  for  chattels,  as  it  is 
found  in  Holinshed,  p.  909. 

5  Thus  in  Shakspeare's  twenty-fifth  Sonnet: — 

'  Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread, 
But  as  the  marigold  in  the  sun's  eye  ; 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 
For  at  a  fjown  they  in  their  glory  die.' 


And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day,  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And, — when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventur'd. 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory  : 
But  far  beyond  my  depth  ;  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me  ;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary,  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye  ; 
I  feel  my  neart  new  open'd :  O,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours  ! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to. 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  ruin,® 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have  ; 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again.' — 

Enter  Cromwell,  amazedly. 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell? 

Crom.  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

fVol.  What,  amaz'd 

At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  thy  spirit  wonder, 
A  great  man  should  decline  ?     Nay,  an  you  weep, 
I  am  fallen  indeed. 

Crom.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

Wol.  Why,  well ; 

Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now  ;   and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.  The  king  has  cur'd  me, 
I  humbly  thank  his  grace ;  and  from  these  shoulders. 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy,  too  much  honour  : 
O,  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden. 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Crom.  I  am  glad,  your  grace  has  made  that  right 
use  of  It. 

Wol.  I  hope,  I  have  :  I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel,) 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far. 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer.' 
What  news  abroad  1 

Crom.  The  heaviest,  and  the  wors^ 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

Wol.  God  bless  him  • 

Crom.   The  next  is,  that  Sir  Thomas  More   is 
chosen 
Lord  chancellor  in  your  place. 

Wol.  That's  somewhat  sudden  : 

But  he's  a  learned  man.    May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness'  favour,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake,  and  his  conscience  ;  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course,  and  sleeps  in  blessings. 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears'  wept  on  'em ! 
What  more  ? 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  return'd  with  welcome, 
Install'd  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wol.  That's  news,  indeed. 

Crom.  Last,  that  the  Lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open,'"  as  nis  queen. 


6  Their  ruin  is  '  their  displeasure,'  producing  ths 
downfall  and  ruin  of  him  on  whom  it  lights. 

7  Thomas  Storer,  in  his  Metrical  Life  of  Wolsey, 
1599,  has  a  similar  image  : — 

'  If  once  we  fall,  we  fall  Colossus-like, 
We  fall  at  once,  like  pillars  of  the  sunne  ' 

8  So  in  King  Henry  VI.  Fart  2 : — 

'  More  can  I  bear,  than  you  dare  execute.' 

9  The  chancellor  is  the  general  guardian  of  orphans 
'  A  tomb  of  tears  (says  Johnson)  is  very  harsh.'  Stee- 
vens  has  adduced  an  Epigram  of  Martial,  in  which  the 
Heliades  are  said  to  '  weep  a  tomb  oftears,'overa  viper. 
V.  Lib.  iv.  Epig.  59.  Drummond,  in  his  Teares  for  the 
Death  of  Moeliades,  has  the  same  conceit : — 

'The  Muses,  Phoebus,  Love,  have  raised  of  their  teares 
Ji  crystal  tomb  to  him, through  which  his  worth  appears.' 
There  is  a  similar  conceit  in  King  Richard  II.  Act  iii. 
Sc.  3. 

10  /«  ope7i  is  a  Latinism.  '  Et  castris  in  aperte  posi- 
lis,'  Liv.  i.  33;  i.  e.  in  a  place  exposed  on  all  sides  to 
view. 
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Act  IT^ 


Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 

fVol.  There  was  the  weight  that  pull'd  me  down. 
O  Cromwell, 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me,  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever : 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.'  Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell : 
I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master :    Seek  the  king'; 
That  sun,  I  pray,  may  never  set !  I  have  told  him 
What,  and  how  true  thou  art :  he  will  advance  thee  ; 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him 
(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too  :    Grood  Cromwell, 
Neglect  him  not ;  make  use*  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crom.  O,  my  lord. 

Must  I  then  leave  you  7    Must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  ? 
Bear  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. — 
The  king  shall  have  my  service ;  but  my  prayers 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  shall  be  yours. 

IVol.  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries  ;  but  thou  hast  fore'd  me 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes  :  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Crom- 
well: 
And, — when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be  ; 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of. — say,  I  taught  thee  ; 
Say,  Wolsey, — that  once  trod  the  ways  ofglory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, — 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruin'd  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition;' 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels  ;  how  can  man,  then, 
Tne  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by't  ? 
Love  thyself  last :  cherish  Uiose  hearts  that  hate 

thee  ; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty  ;♦ 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 
To  silence  envious  tongues.    Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
Let  ail  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at,  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;    then  if  thou  falrst,   O 

Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  the  king : 

And, Pr'ythee,  lead  me  in  : 

There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have,' 
To  the  last  penny  :  'tis  the  king's :  my  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    O  Cromwell,  Crom- 
well, 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 


1  The  number  of  persons  who  composed  Cardinal 
Wolsey'a  household,  according  to  the  authentic  copy  of 
Cavendish,  was  five  hundred.  Cavendish's  work, 
though  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Wolsey,  was  not 

grimed  till  1641,  and  then  in  a  most  unfaithful  and  gar- 
led  manner,  the  object  of  the  publication  having  been 
to  render  Laud  odious,  by  showing  how  far  church 
power  had  been  extended  by  Wolsey,  and  how  danger- 
ous that  prelate  was,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  fol- 
lowed his  example.  In  that  spurious  copy  we  read  that 
the  number  of  the  household  was  eight  huiidred  per- 
sons. In  other  MSS.  and  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  edition, 
we  And  it  stated  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  persons. 

2  i.  e.  interest. 

3  Ambition  here  means  a  criminal  and  inordinate  am- 
bition, that  endeavours  to  obtain  honours  unsuiied  to 
the  state  of  a  subject.  Wolsey  does  not  mean  to  con- 
demn every  kind  of  ambition,  for  in  the  preceding  line 
he  says  he  will  instruct  Cromwell  how  to  rise. 

4  Wolsey  speaks  here  not  as  a  statesmim  but  as  a 
Christian.  Nothing  makes  the  hoiu'  of  disgrace  more 
irksome  than  the  reflection  that  we  have  been  deaf  to 
offers  of  reconciliation,  and  perpetuated  that  enmity 
which  we  might  have  converted  into  friendship. 

6  This  inventory  is  still  lo  be  seen  among  the  Harleian  ! 
MSS.  No.  599.   Some  of  the  particulars  may  be  seen  in 
Stowe's  Chronicle,  p,  d4fi,  ed.  1631.    See  also  Mr.  El- 
lis's Historical  Letters,  vol.  il.  p.  IS.  ' 


I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.* 

Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

Wol.  So  I  have.    Farewell 

The  hopes  of  court!  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwelL 

[Exeunt^ 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L    A  Street  in  Westminster.    Enter  Twt 
Gentlemen,  meeting. 

1  Gent.  You  are  weQ  met  once  again. 

2  Gent.  And  so  are  you. 

1  Gent.  You  come  to  take  yoiur  stand  here,  and 

behold 
The  Lady  Anne  pass  from  her  coronation  ? 

2  Gent.  'Tis  all  my  business.    At  our  last  eD" 

counter, 
The  duke  of  Buckingham  came  fi-om  his  trial. 

1  Geni.    'Tis  very  true:    but  that  time  offer'J 

sorrow ; 
This,  general  joy. 

2  Gent.  'Tis  well :  The  citizens, 

I  am  sure,  have  shown  at  full  their  royal  minds,^ 
(As,  let  tncm  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever  for- 
ward) 
In  celebration  of  this  day  with  shows, 
Pageants  anil  sights  of  honour. 

1  Gent.  Never  greater, 
Nor,  I'll  assure  you,  better  taken,  sir. 

2  Gent.  May  I  be  bold  to  ask  what  that  contains. 
That  paper  in  your  hand  7 

1  Gent.  Yes ;  'tis  the  list 
Of  those,  that  claim  their  offices  this  day, 

By  custom  of  the  coronation. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 

To  be  high  steward  ;  next,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 

He  to  be  carl  marshal :  you  may  read  the  rest. 

2  Geni.  I  thank  you,  sir ;  had  I  not  known  those 

customs, 
I  should  have  been  beholden  to  your  paper. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  what's  become  of  Katharine, 
The  princess  dowager  ?  how  goes  her  business  ? 

I  Gent.  That  I  can  tell  you  too.    The  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 
Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order. 
Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable,  six  miles  off 
From  Ampthill,  where  the  princess  lay  :  to  which 
She  oft  was  cited  by  them,  out  appear'd  not : 
And,  to  be  short,  for  not  appearance,  and 
The  king's  late  scruple,  by  the  main  assent 
Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  divorc'd, 
And  the  late  marriage*  made  of  none  effect : 


6  This  was  actually  said  by  the  cardinal  when  on  his 
death.bed,  in  a  conversation  with  Sir  William  Kingston ; 
the  whole  of  which  is  very  interesting: — '  Well,  well. 
Master  Kingston,'  quoth  be,  '  I  see  the  matter  against 
me  how  it  is  framed,  but  if  /  had  served  mu  God  as 
diligently  as  I  have  servedmyking.he  would  not  have 
given  me  over  i?i  my  grey  hairs.  Howbeit  this  is  the 
just  reward  that  I  must  receive  for  my  worldly  diligence 
and  pains  that  I  have  had  to  do  him  service  ;  only  to  sa- 
tisfy his  vain  pleasure,  not  regarding  my  godly  duty.' 

When  Sarorah,  deputy  governor  of  Bassorah,  was 
deposed  by  Moawryah.  the  sixth  caliph,  he  is  reported 
to  have  expressed  himself  in  the  same  manner : — '  If  I 
had  served  God  so  well  as  I  served  him,  he  would  never 
have  condemned  me  to  all  eternity.'  A  similar  senti- 
ment also  occurs  in  The  Earle  of  Murton's  Tragedie,  by 
Churchyard,  1593.  Antonio  Perez,  the  disgraced  fa- 
vourite, made  the  same  complaint.  Mr.  Douce  has  also 
pointed  out  a  remarkable  passage  in  Pittscottie's  His- 
tory of  Scotland,  p.  261,  edit.  1783,  in  which  there  is  a 
great  resemblance  to  these  pathetic  words  of  the  cardi- 
nal. James  V.  imagined  that  Sir  James  Hamilton  ad- 
dressed him  thus  in  a  dream  : — '  Though  I  was  a  sinner 
against  Ood,  I  failed  not  to  thee.  Had  I  been  as  good  a 
servant  to  the  Lord  my  God  as  I  was  to  thee,  I  had  not 
died  that  death.' 

7  Malone's  explanation  of  this  passage  is  entirely  er- 
roneous ;  royal  minds  are  high  minds,  or  as  we  Mill 
say,  princely  dispositions.  '  To  avaunt  himself  rt>ya//y : 
Magniijce  se  efferre. '—Bore^ 

B  i.  e.  the  marrisf  e  lately  considered  as  vadd 
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Since  which,  she  was  removed  to  Kimbolton, 
Where  sh««  lemains  now,  sick. 

2  Gent.  Alas,  good  lady  ! —  [Trumpets. 

The   trumpets  sound ;    stand  close,  the  queen  is 
coming. 

THE    ORDER    OF    THE    PROCESSION. 

A  lively  Nourish  of  Trumpets  :  then  enter 

1.  T\uo  Judges. 

2.  Lord   Chancellor,  with  the  purse  and  mace  before 

him. 

3.  Choristers  singing.  [Music. 

4.  Mayor  of  London,  bearing  the  mace.     Then  Gar- 

ter, in  his  coat'of-armSf '  and  on  his  head  a 
gilt  copper  crown. 
B.  Marquis  Dorset,  bearing  a  sceptre  of  gold,  on  his 
head  a  demi-coronal  of  gold.  With  Mm 
the  Earl  of  Surrey,  bearing  the  rod  of  silver 
with  the  dove,  croumed  with  an  earVs  coronet. 
Collars  of  SS. 

6.  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his  robe  of  estate,  his  coronet 

on  hit  head,  bearing  a  long  white  wand,  as 
high-steward.  With  him,  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folr;  with  the  rod  of  marshalship,  a  coronet 
on  his  head.     Collars  of  SS. 

7.  A  canopy  borne  by  four  of  the  Cinque-ports  ;  under 

it,  the  Queen  in  her  robe;  her  hair  richly 
adorned  with  pearl,  crowned.  On  each  side 
of  her,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Win- 
chester. 

8.  The  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  a  coronal  of  gold, 

wrought  luiih  flowers,  bearing  the  Queen's 
train. 

9.  Certain  Ladies  or  Countesses,  with  plain  circlets  of 

gold  without  flowers. 
2  Gent.   A  royal  train,  believe  me. — These  I 
know  ; — 
Who's  that,  that  bears  the  sceptre  7 

1  Gent.  Marquis  Dorset : 
And  that  the  carl  of  Surrey  with  the  rod. 

2  Gent.  A  bold  brave  gentleman :  and  that  should 

be 
The  duke  of  Suffolk. 

1  Gent.  'Tis  the  same  ;  high  steward. 

2  Gent.  And  that  my  lord  of  Norfolk  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes. 

2  Gent.  Heaven  bless  thee ! 

[Looking  on  the  Queen. 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  look'd  on. — 
Sir,  as  1  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel ; 
Our  king  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms, 
And  more  and  richer,  when  he  strains^  that  lady ; 
I  cannot  blame  his  conscience. 

1  Gent.  They,  that  bear 
The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 
Of  the  Cinque-ports. 

2  Gent.  Those  men  are  happy ;  and  so  are  all 

are  near  her. 
I  take  it,  she  that  carries  up  the  train. 
Is  that  old  noble  lady,  duchess  of  Norfolk. 

1  Gent.  It  is  ;  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 

2  Gent.  Their  coronets  say  so.    These  are  stars, 

indeed  ; 
And,  sometimes,  falling  ones. 

1  Gent.  No  more  of  that. 
[Exit  Procession,  with  a  great  flourish  of  Trumpets. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 
God  save  you,  sir  !  Where  have  you  been  broiling  ? 

2  Gent.  Among  the  crowd  i'  the  abbey  ;  where  a 

finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more  ;  I  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 

2  Gent,  You  saw 
The  ceremony  ? 

3  Gent.  That  I  did. 


1  i.  e.  in  his  coat  of  office,  emblazoned  with  the  royal 
arms. 

2  Strain  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  com- 
primere ;  '  Virgo  ex  eo  eompressu  gravida  facta  est.' 
So  Chapman  in  his  version  of  the  Twenty -first  Iliad  :— 

'  Bright  Peribaea,  whom  the  flood,  &c. 
CompreWrf.' 
I  T 


1  Gent.  How  was  it  ? 

3  G*nt.  Well  worth  the  seeing. 

2  Gent.  Good  sir,  speak  it  to  uu 

3  Gent.  As  well  as  I  am  able.  The  rich  stream* 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 
To  a  prepar'd  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 

A  distance  from  her  ;  while  her  grace  sat  down 
To  rest  awhile,  some  half  an  hour,  or  so, 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freelv 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  peopffe. 
Believe  me,  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  woman 
That  ever  lay  by  man  :  which  when  the  people 
Had  the  full  view  of,  such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest. 
As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes  :  hats,  cloaks, 
( Doublets,  I  think, )  flew  up  ;  and  had  their  facet 
Been  loose,  this  day  they  had  been  lost.    Such  jojr 
I  never  saw  before.     Great  bellied  women. 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  rams< 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  press, 
And  make  them  reel  before  them.    No  man 
Could  say,  This  is  my  wife,  there  ;  all  were  Wftven 
So  strangely  in  one  piece. 

2  Gent.  But  what  follow'd  ? 

3  Gent.  At  length  her  grace  rose,  and  with  mo- 

dest paces 
Came  to  the  altar ;  where  shekneel'd,  and,  saintlike. 
Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly 
Then  rose  again,  and  bow'd  her  to  the  people  : 
When  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen ; 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown. 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems^ 
Laid  nobly  on  her :  which  perform'd,  the  choir, 
With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  sung  Te  Deum.     So  she  parted. 
And  with  the  same  full  state  pac'd  back  again 
To  York  Place,  where  the  feast  is  held. 

1  Gent.  Sir,  you 
Must  no  more  call  it  York  Place,  that  is  past : 
For,  since  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title's  lost ; 

'Tis  now  the  king's,  and  call'd — Whitehall. 

3  Gent.  I  know  it  j 

But  'tis  so  lately  alter'd,  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  me. 

2  Gent.  What  two  reverend  bishops 
Were  those  that  went  on  each  side  of  the  queen  ? 

3  Gent.  Stokesly  and  Gardiner  ;  the  one,  of  Win- 

chester, 
(Newly  preferr'd  from  the  king's  secretary,) 
The  other,  London. 

2  GerU.  He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbishop's, 
The  virtuous  Cranmer. 

3  Gent.  All  the  land  knows  that : 
However,  yet  there's  no  great  breach ;    when  it 

comes, 
Cranmer  will  find  a  friend  will  not  shrink  from  him. 

2  Gent.  Who  may  that  be,  I  pray  you  '/ 

3  Gent.  Thomas  Cromwell ; 
A  man  in  much  esteem  with  the  king,  and  truly 

A  worthy  friend. — The  king 

Has  made  him  master  o'  the  jewel-house. 

And  one,  already,  of  the  privy  council. 

2  GerU.  He  will  deserve  more. 

3  Gent.  Yes,  without  all  doubt 
Come,  gentlemen,  ye  shall  go  my  way,  which 

Is  to  the  court,  and  there  ye  shall  be  my  guests ; 
Something  1  can  commana.     As  I  walk  thither, 
I'll  tell  ye  more. 

Both.  You  may  command  us,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.'      Kimbolton.     Enter  Katharine, 
Dowager,  sick;  led  between  GairriTH  and  Pa 

TIENCE. 

Crrif.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

Kath.  O,  Griffith,  sick  to  death . 


/ 


3  ' ingentem  foribus  domus  ftlta  euperbis 

Mane  ealutantum  totis  vomit  aedibus  undam.' 

Vtrg.  Oeorg.  ii.  481. 

4  i.  e.  battering  rams. 

5  This  scene  is  above  any  other  part  of  Shakspe«ire'> 
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My  legs,  like  loaden  branches,  bow  to  the  earth. 
Willing  to  leave  their  burden  :  Reach  a  chair ; — 
So, — now,  metWnks,  I  feel  a  little  ease. 
Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  led'st  me, 
That  the  great  child  of  honour,  cardinal  Wolsey, 
Was  dead? 

Grif.  Yes,  madam  ;  but,  I  think,  your  grace, 
Out  of  the  pain  you  suffer'd,  gave  no  ear  to't. 

Kath.  Pr'ythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he 
died  : 
If  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me,  happily,' 
For  my  example, 

Grif.  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam : 

For  after  the  stout  Earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward 
(As  a  man  sorely  tainted)  to  his  answer, 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,  ana  grew  so  ill, 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule.^ 

Kath.  Alas  !  poor  man  ! 

Grif.   At  last,  with  easy  roads,^    he    came  to 
Leicester, 
L(»d2'd  in  the  abbey  ;  where  the  reverend  abbot, 
With  all  his  convent,  honourably  receiv'd  him  ; 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words, — O,  father  abbot, 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  boties  among  ye; 
Give  him  a  little  earth  far  charity  ! 
So  went  to  bed  :  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Parsu'd  him  still ;  and,  tliree  nights  after  this, 
About  tiie  hour  of  eight,  (which  he  himself 
Foretold,  should  be  ms  last,)  full  of  repentance, 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows, 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again. 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

m'ath.  So  may  he  rest ;  his  faults  lie  gently  on  him ! 
Yet  thus  far,  Griffitli,  give  me  leave  to  speak  him. 
And  yet  with  charity, — He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,*  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes  ;  one,  that  by  suggestion 
Ty'd  all  tlie  kingdom:'  simony  was  fair  play  ; 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law :  I'  the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths  ;  and  be  ever  double. 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning  :  He  wsls  never, 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  nis  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,°  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example, 

Grif.  Noble  madam, 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 


tragedies,  and  perhaps  above  any  scene  of  any  other 
poet,  tender  and  pathetic, without  gods,  or  furies,  or  poi- 
sons, or  precipices,  without  the  help  of  romantic  cir- 
cumstances, without  improbable  sallies  of  poetical  la- 
mentation, and  without  any  throes  of  tumultuous  mi- 
sery.— Johnson. 

1  Happily  is  sometimes  used  by  Shakspcare  for  hap- 
ly, peradventure ;  but  it  here  more  probably  means  op- 


2  Cardinals  generally  rode  on  mules,  as  a  mark  per- 
haps of  humility.  Cavendish  says  that  Wolsey  '  rode 
like  a  cardinal  sumptuously  upon  his  mule,  trapped  al- 
together in  crimson  velvet  and  gilt  stirrups.' 

3  Roads,  or  rodes,  here,  is  the  same  as  courses, 
stages,  or  journeys.  From  whence  also  was  formed 
out-roaes,  in-rodes,  Slc. 

4  i.  e.  of  unbounded  pride  or  haughtiness.  Thus  Ho- 
linshed : — '  This  cardinal  was  of  a  great  stomach,  for 
he  computed  himself  equal  with  princes,  and  by  crafty 
suggestions  got  into  his  hands  innumerable  treasure : 
he  toTeid  little  on  simony,  and  was  not  pitifull,  and 
stood  afiefetionate  in  his  own  opinion :  in  open  presence 
he  would  lie  and  seie  imtruth,  and  was  double  both  in 
speech  and  meaning  :  he  would  promise  much  and  per- 
form little  :  he  was  vicious  of  his  bodie,  and  gave  the 
clergie  evil  example.'    Ed.  1587,  p.  922. 

o  Suggestion  here,  I  think,  means  wicked  prompting. 
It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  The  Tempest.  1  have  no  doubt 
that  we  should  read  tyth'U  instead  of  ty^d,  as  Dr.  Far- 
mer proposed,  and  as  the  passage  quoted  from  Holin- 
shed  warrants.  The  word  tythes  was  not  exclusively 
used  to  signify  the  emoluments  of  the  clergy. 

6  To  be  ill,  evil,  or  naught  of  body,  was  to  be  ad- 
dicted to  women :  to  be  lewu  in  life  and  manners. 

7  This  passage  has  been  absurdly  pointed  in  all  the 
moder*  editions  :— 


We  write  in  water.    May  it  please  your  highnesa 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  good  Griffith  ; 

I  were  malicious  else. 

Grif.  This  cardinal, 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly. 
Was  fashion'd  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one  ; 
Exceeding  wise,  &ir  spoken,  and  persuading  : 
Lofty,  and  sour,  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But,  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  sum* 

mer. 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
(Which  was  a  sin,)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam. 
He  was  most  princely  :  Ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais'd  m  you, 
Ipswich,  and  Oxford  I  one  of  which  fell  with  him. 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it  ;• 
The  other,  though  unfinish'd,  yet  so  famous, 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  so  rising, 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  liis  virtue.   • 
His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him  ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  hijnself. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  liUie  : 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died,  (eariiif  God.* 

Kath.  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  Herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption, 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  me. 
With  thy  religious  truth  iand  modesty. 
Now  in  nis  ashes  honour :  Peace  be  with  him  I— 
Patience,  be  near  me  still ;  and  set  me  lower ; 
I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee. — Good  Griffith, 
Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 
I  nam'd  my  knell,  whilst  I  sit  meditating 
On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to. 

Sad  and  solemn  Music. 
Grif.  She  is  asleep :  Good  wench,  let's  ait  down 
quiet, 
For  fear  we  wake  her  ; — Softly,  gentle  Patience. 
The    Vision.     Enter,    solemnly  tripping   one  after 
another,  six  Personages,  clad  m  white  robes,  wear- 
ing  on  their  heads  garlands  of  bays,  and  golden 
vizards  on  their  faces  ;  branches  of  bays,  or  palm, 
in  their  hands.     Thuy  first  congee  unto  her,  then 
dance;  and,  at  certain  cliange*,  the  first  ttoo  hold 
a  spare  garland   over  her   head ;    at  which,   th» 
other  four  make  reverend  courtesies ;  then  the  two 


' This  cardinal,  &c. 

Was  fashion'd  to  much  honour.    From  his  cradle 
He  waa  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one.' 
9     '  Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it.' 
Good  appears  here  to  be  put  for  goodness,  as  in  the  pas- 
sage just  above : — 

'  May  it  please  your  highness 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now .'' 
9  This  speech  is  formed  on  the  following  passage  is 
Hotinshed  : — '  This  cau'dinal  {as  Edmund  Campion  in 
his  Historie  of  Ireland  described  him,)  was  a  man  un- 
doubtedly born  to  honour ;  I  think  (saith  he)  some 
prince's  bastard,  no  butcher's  soune  ;  exceeding  wise, 
faire-spoken,  hish-minded,  full  of  revenge,  viliousof  his 
bodie,  loftie  to  his  enemies,  were  they  never  so  bigge, 
to  those  that  accepted  and  sought  his  friendship  wonder- 
ful courteous  ;  a  ripe  echoolenian,  thrall  to  affectione, 
brought  a  bed  with  flatterie ;  insaciable  to  get,  ana 
more  princelie  in  bestowing,  as  appeareth  by  his  tws 
colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxenford,  the  one  overthrown 
with  his  fall,  the  other  unfinished,  and  yet  as  it  lyeth, 
for  an  house  of  studentes  (considering  all  the  appur- 
tenances) incomn.arable  throughout  Christendom. — H» 
held  and  injoied  at  once  the  bishoprickcs  of  Yorke, 
Duresme,  and  Winchester,  the  dignities  of  lord  cardinall, 
legau,  and  chancellor,  the  abbie  of  St.  Albans,  diverse 
priories,  sundrie  fat  benefices  in  eommendam  ;  a  great 
prelerrer  of  his  servants,  an  advauncer  of  learning, 
Rtoute  in  every  (|uarrel,  never  happy  till  this  his  over- 
throw: wherein  he  shewed  such  moderation,  nnd  ended 
so  pertecllie,  that  the  hnure  of  his  death  did  him  mors 
honour  than  all  the  pomp  of  his  life  passed.'  We  havs 
a  similar  thought  in  Macbeth  : — 

' nothing  in  his  life 

S«c&m«  kioa  like  the  leaving  xV 
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that  field  the  garland^  deliver  die  same  to  the  other 
next  two,  who  observe  the  same  order  in  their 
changes,  and  holding  the  garland  over  her  head  : 

-  which  done,  they  deliver  the  same  garland  to  the 
last  two,  who  likeioLie  observe  the  same  order;  at 
which  (o*  it  were  bi/  inspiration)  she  makes  in  her 
sleep  signs  qf  rejoicing,  and  holdeih  up  her  hands 
to  heaven :  and  so  in  their  dancing  they  vanish, 
carrying  the  garland  with  them.  The  music  con- 
tinues. 

Kath.  Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye?  Are  ye  all 
gone? 

And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye  ?' 
Grif.  Madam,  we  are  here. 
KatK  \t  is  not  you  I  call  for : 

Saw  ye  none  enter,  since  I  slept  ? 

Chif.  None,  madam. 

Kath.  No  ?  Saw  you  not,  even  now,  a  blessed 
troop 

Invite  me  to  a  banquet ;  whose  bright  faces 

Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  sun  ? 

They  promis'd  me  eternal  happiness  ; 

And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I  feel 

I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear :  I  shall, 

Assuredly. 

Grif.  I  am  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good  dreams 

Possess  your  fancy. 

Kath,  Bid  the  music  leave, 

They  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me.  [^jyiusic  ceases. 
Pat.  '  Do  you  note, 

How  much  her  grace  is  alter'd  on  the  sudden  ? 

How  long  her  face  is  drawn  ?  How  pale  she  looks, 

And  of  an  earthly  cold  ?  Mark  you  her  eyes  ? 
Grif.  She  is  going,  wench ;  pray,  pray. 
Pat.  Heaven  comfort  her ! 

Enter  a   Messenger. 

Mess.  An't  like  your  grace, — 
Kath.  You  are  a  saucy  fellow ; 

Deserve  we  no  more  reverence  ? 

Grif.  You  are  to  blame, 

Knowing,  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  greatness. 
To  use  so  rude  behaviour  :   go  to,  kneel.* 
Mess.  I  humbly  do  entreat  your  highness'  par- 
don ; 
My  haste  made  me  unmannerly  :  There  is  staying 
A  gentleman,  sent  from  the  king,  to  see  you. 

Kath.   Admit  him   entrance,  Griffith:    But  this 
fellow 
Let  me  ne'er  see  again. 

[ExeuTii  Griffith  and  Messenger. 

Re-enter  Griffith,  vnth  Cavxtcws. 
If  my  sight  fail  not. 
You  should  be  lord  ambassador  from  the  emperor, 
My  royal  nephew,  and  your  name  Capucius. 

Cap.  Madam,  the  same,  your  servant. 

Kath,  O  my  lord, 

The  times,  and  titles,  now  are  alter'd  strangely 
With  me,  since  first  you  knew  me.     But,  I  pray  you. 
What  is  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Cap.  Noble  lady. 

First,  mine  own  service  to  your  grace  ;  the  next. 
The  king's  request  that  I  would  visit  you  ; 
Who  grieves  much  for  your  weakness,  and  by  me 


1  Gray  had  probably  this  passage  in  his  mind  when 
he  made  his  Bard  exclaim  on  a  similar  occasion: — 

'  Stay,  O  stay  I  nor  thus  forlorn 

Leave  me  unbtess'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn.' 

2  Queen  KEKharine's  servants,  after  the  divorce  at 
Dunstable,  and  the  Pope's  curse  stuck  up  at  Dunkirk, 
were  directed  to  be  sworn  to  serve  her  not  as  queenbnl 
•s  princess  dowager.  Some  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
and  so  were  forced  to  leave  her  service ;  and  as  for  those 
who  took  it  and  stayed,  she  would  not  be  served  by  them, 
by  which  means  she  was  almost  destitute  of  attendants. 
See  Hall's  Chronicle,  fol.  219.  Bishop  Burnet  says  thai 
«U  the  women  about  her  still  called  her  queen.  Hist,  of 
the  Reformation,  p.  162. 

3  ' perceiving  hirselfe  to  waxe  verie  weake  and 

feeble,  and  to  feele  death  approaching  athand^  caused 
one  uf  hir  gentlewomen  to  write  a  letter  to  the  kin^, 


Sends  you  his  princely  commendations. 
And  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  comfort. 

Kattu  O  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  cotnes  tM 
late  ; 
'Tis  like  a  pardon  after  execution  : 
That  gentle  physic  given  in  time,  had  cur'd  mc  ; 
But  now  I  am  past  all  comforts  here,  but  prayers. 
How  does  his  highness  ? 

Cap,  Madam,  in  good  health. 

Kath.  So  may  he  ever  do  I  and  ever  flourish. 
When  I  shall  dwell  with  worms,  and  my  poor  name 
Banish'd  the  kingdom ! — Patience,  is  that  letter, 
I  caus'd  you  write,  yet  sent  away  ? 

Pat.  No,  madam.       [Giving  it  to  Katharins. 

Kath.  Sir,  I  most  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
This  to  my  lord  the  king.' 

Cap.  Most  willing,  madam. 

Knih.  In  which  I  have  commended  to  his  goodness 
The  model*  of  our  chaste  loves,  his  young  daugh> 

ter:' — 
The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her !— • 
Beseeching  him,  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding, 
(She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature  ; 
I  hope,  she  will  deserve  well  ;)  and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  lov'd  him. 
Heaven  knows  how  dearly.     My  next  poor  petition 
Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long 
Have  follow'd  both  my  fortunes  faithfully  : 
Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  avow, 
(And  now  I  should  not  lie,)  but  will  deserve. 
For  virtue  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul. 
For  honesty,  and  decent  carriage, 
A  right  good  husband,  let  him  be^  a  noble ; 
And,   sure,   those   men  are  happy  that  shall  have 

them. 
The  last  is,  for  my  men  :  they  are  the  poorest. 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me ; — 
That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  then 
And  something  over  to  remember  me  by  ; 
If  heaven  had  pleas'd  to  have  given  me  longer  life, 
And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 
These  are  the  whole   contents ; — And,    good   ray 

lord. 
By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  world, 
As  you  wish  christian  peace  to  souls  departed, 
Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the  king 
To  do  me  this  last  right. 

Cap.  By  heaven,  I  will ; 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man ! 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  honest  lord.     Remember  ma 
In  all  humility  unto  his  highness  ; 
Say,  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world :  tell  him,  in  death  I  bless'd  him. 
For  so  I  will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim. — Farewell, 
My  lord. — Griffith,  farewell. — Nay,  Patience, 
You  must  not  leave  me  yet.     I  must  to  bed  ; 
Call  in  more   women. — When  I   am   dead,  good 

wench. 
Let  me  be  us'd  with  honour :  strew  me  over 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  ail  the  world  may  knoiff 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave  :  embalm  me. 
Then  lay  me  forth :  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 
I  can  no  more. 

[Exeunt,  leading  Katharine. 

commending  to  him  hir  daughter  and  his,  beseeching 
him  to  stand  good  father  unto  hir ;  and  further  desired 
him  to  have  consideration  of  hir  gentlewomen  that  had 
served  hir,  and  to  see  them  tfestowed  in  marriage. 
Further,  that  it  would  please  him  to  appoint  that  hir 
servants  might  have  their  due  wiiges,  and  a  ycares 
wages  beside.'  Holinshed,  p.  939.  This  letter  probably 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Polydore  Virgil,  who  was  then  in 
England,  and  has  preserved  it  in  the  twenty-seventh 
book  of  his  history.  Lord  Herbert  has  given  a  translation 
of  it  in  his  History  of  King  Henry  VIH. 

4  Model,  it  has  been  already  observed,  signified,  iii 
the  language  of  our  ancestors,  a  representation  or 
image.    Thus  in  Thw  London  Prodigal,  1609  : — 

'  Dear  copy  of  my  husband .'  O  let  me  kiss  thee  I' 

[Kissing  a  picture- 

i  Afterwards  Queen  Mary.     6  £v«n  if  he  eheulU  tw 
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0 


SCENE  I.    A  OaUeryin  the  Palace.     Enter  Gak- 

DIRER,   Bishop  of  Winchester,   a  Page  xoUh  a 

Torch  before  him,  met  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

Gar.  It's  one  o'clock,  boy,  is't  not  ? 

Boy.  It  hath  struck. 

Gar.  These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 
Not  for  delights  :'   times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times. — Good  hour  of  night,  Sir 

Thomas  ! 
Whither  so  late  ? 

Lov.  Came  you  from  the  king,  my  lord  ? 

Geo;  I   did.  Sir  Thomas ;  and  left  him  at  pri- 
mero* 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Lov.  I  must  to  him  too. 

Before  he  go  to  bed.     I'll  take  my  leave. 

Gar.  Not  yet,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell.     What's  the 
matter  ? 
It  seems,  you  are  in  haste  .*  an  if  there  be 
No  great  offence  belongs  to't,  give  your  friend 
Some  touch'  of  your  late  business  :  Affairs,  that 

walk 
(As  they  say.  spirits  do)  at  midnight,  hare 
In  them  a  wilder  nature,  than  the  business 
That  seeks  despatch  by  day. 

Lew.  My  lord,  I  love  you ; 

And  durst  commed  a  secret  to  your  ear 
Much  weightier  than  this  work.    The  queen's  in 

labour, 
They  say.  in  great  extremity  ;  and  fear'd 
She'll  witn  the  labour  end. 

Gar.  The  fruit,  she  goes  with, 

I  pray  for  heartily  ;  that  it  may  find 
Good  time,  and  live ;  but  for  the  stock,  Sir  Tho- 
mas, 
I  wish  it  grubb'd  up  now. 

Lov.  Methinks,  I  could 

Cry  the  amen  ;  and  yet  my  conscience  says 
She's  a  good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  doe4 
Deserve  our  better  wishes. 

Gar.  But,  sir,  sir, — 

Hear  me,  Sir  Thomas :  You  are  a  gentleman 
Of  mine  own  way  ;*  I  know  you  wise,  religious  ; 
Andj  let  me  tellyou,  it  will  ne'er  be  well, — 
'Twill  not.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  take't  of  me, 
Till  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  and  she. 
Sleep  in  their  graves. 

Lav.  Now,  sir,  you  speak  of  two 

The  most  remark'd  i'  the  kingdom.   As  for  Crom- 

well, — 
Beside  that  of  the  jewel-house,  he's  made  master 
O'  the  rolls,  and  the  king's  secretary  :  further,  sir. 
Stands  in  tne  gap  and  trade'  of  more  preferments, 
With  which  the  time  will  load   him :    The  arch- 
bishop 
Is  the   king's   hand  and   tongue  ;    And  who  dare 

speak 
One  syllable  against  him  7 

Gar.  Yes,  yes.  Sir  Thomas, 

There  are  that  dare  ;  and  I  myself  have  ventur'd 
To  speak  my  mind  of  him :  and,  indeed,  this  day, 
Sir,  (I  may  tell  it  you,)  I  think,  I  have 
Incens'd^  the  lords  o'  tne  council,  that  he  is 
(For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  he  b) 


1  Gardiner  himself  is  not  much  delighted.  The  de- 
lights at  which  he  hints  seem  to  be  the  king's  diver- 
sions, which  keep  liim  in  attendance. 

2  Primero,  prime,  or  primavista.  A  game  at  cards, 
■aid  by  some  writers  to  be  one  uf  the  oldest  known  in 
England,  h  is  described  by  Duchat  in  his  notes  on  Ra- 
belais, Mr.  Daines  Barrington  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol. 
viii.  p.  133,  and  more  fully  by  Mr.  Nares  in  his  Glossary, 
and  in  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Playing  Cards,  1SI6, 
to  which  our  limits  oblige  us  to  refer  the  reader  desi- 
rous of  further  Information. 

3  1.  e.  some  Aintof  the  business  that  keeps  you  awake 
■o  late. 

4  Of  mine  own  opinion  In  religion. 

5  i.  e.  course  or  trny.  '  Her  pro  incepto  et  Instituto, 
a  vay,  trade  or  cottrse.' — Conper. 

6  /ncen«'d  or  insenstd  in  tnls  Instance,  and  in  some 


A  most  arch  heretic,  a  pestilence 
That  does  infect  the  land :  with  which  they  mored. 
Have  broken'  with  the  king  :  who  hath  so  far 
Given  ear  to  our  complaint  (of  his  great  grace 
And  princely  care  ;  foreseeing  those  fell  mischiefs 
Our  reasons  laid  before  him,)  he  hath  commanded 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  council  board 
He  be  convented."     He's  a  rank  weed.  Sir  Thomas, 
And  we  must  root  him  out.     From  your  affairs, 
I  hinder  you  too  long :  good  night,  Sir  Thomas. 
Lov.  Many  good   ni^ts,  my  lord :  I  rest  your 
servant,      [Exeunt  Gardiner  and  Page. 

As  LOTELL  is  going  out,  enter  the  King,  and  Ih* 
DcKE  of  Suffolk. 

K.  Hen.  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night ; 
My  mind's  not  on't,  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 

Suf.  Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 

Jf.  Hen.  But  little,  Charles  ; 
Nor  shall  not,  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play. 
Now,  Lovell,  from  the  queen  what  is  the  news  t 

Ijov.  I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 
I  sent  your  message  :  who  retum'd  her  thanks 
In  the  greatest  humbleness,  and  desir'd  your  high 

ness 
Most  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 

K.  Hen.  What  say'st  thoa  ?  ha ! 

To  pray  for  her  7  what,  is  she  crying  out  7 

Lov.  So  said  her  woman  ;  and  that  her  sufferance 
made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death.* 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  good  lady  ! 

Suf.  God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and 
With  gentle  travail,  to  the  gladding  of 
Your  highness  with  an  heir  1 

K.  Hen,  'Tis  midnight,  Charles, 

Pr'ythee,  to  bed  ;  and  in  thy  prayers  remember 
The  estate  of  my  poor  queen.     Leave  me  alone  ; 
For  I  must  think  of  that,  which  company 
Would  not  be  friendly  to. 

Suf.  I  wish  your  highness 

A  quiet  night,  and  my  good  mistress  will 
Remember  in  my  prayers. 

K.  Hen.  Charles,  good  night.— 

[Kxii  Suffolk. 

Enter  Sir  AifTowT  Dekkt.'" 

Well,  sir,  what  follows  7 

Den.  I  have  brought  my  lord  the  archbishop, 
As  you  commanded  me. 

K.Hen.  Ha!  Canterbury? 

Den.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  true  :  Where  is  he,  Denny  7 

Den.  He  attends  your  highness' pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Bring  him  to  us. 

[Exit  Densy. 

Lov.  This  is  about  that  which  the  oishop  spake  : 
I  am  happily"  come  hither.  [Atidit 

Re-enter  DcNirr,  with  Chaitmcr. 

K.  Hen,  Avoid  the  gallery. 

[Lovell  seems  to  stag. 
Ha ! — ^I  have  said. — Be  gone. 
What ! —  [ExeuTU  Lovell  and  Denny. 

Cran.  I  am  fearful : — Wherefore  frowns  he  thus  J 
'"Ks  his  aspect  of  terror.    All's  not  well. 


others,  only  means  instnicled,  infonTted:  still  in  use  ta 
Staffonlshire.  It  properly  signiffes  to  infuse  into  tfif 
mind,  to  prompt  or  instigatr.  '  Invidio;  siimulo  mentis 
Patrum  fodit  Saturnia :  Juno  incensetk  the  senators' 
minds  with  secret  envy  against,'  Jtc. — Cooper. 

7  That  is,  have  broken  silence  ;  told  their  minds 
the  king. 

8  i.  e.  summoned,  convened. 

9  We  have  almost  the  same  sentiment  before  in  A( 
il.  8c.  3  :— 

' It  Is  a  suflTerance  panging 

As  soul  anil  body's  severing.' 

10  The  substance  of  this  and  the  two  following  scenrs 
is  taken  from  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Chria- 
tian  Martyrs,  kc.  IMS 

11  i.  e.  luekily,  opportunely.    Vide  nott  1,  p.  149. 
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K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lord  ?  You  do  desire  to 
know 
Wherefore  I  sent  for  you. 

CVon.  It  is  my  duty 

To  attend  your  highness'  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  'Pray  you,  arise. 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury. 
Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together  j 
I  ha?e  news  to  tell  you:  Come,  come,  give  me 

your  hand. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  I  grieve  at  what  I  speak, 
And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows : 
I  have,  and  most  unwillingly,  of  late 
Heard  many  grievous,  I  do  say,  my  lord. 
Grievous  complaints  of  you :  which,  being  consi- 

derd, 
Have  mov'd  us  and  our  council,  that  you  shall 
This  morning  come  before  us  ;    where,  I  know, 
You  cannot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself. 
But  that,  till  further  trial,  in  those  charges 
Which  will  require  your  answer,  you  must  take 
Your  patience  to  you,  and  be  well  contented 
To  make  your  house  our  Tower :  You  a  brother 

of  us' 
It  fits  we  thus  proceed,  or  else  no  witness 
Would  come  against  you. 

Cron.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness  ; 

And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 
Most  thoroughly  to  be  winnow'd,  where  my  chaff 
And  corn  shall  fly  asunder  :  for,  I  know. 
There's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongues. 
Than  I  myself)  poor  man. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury ; 

Thy  truth,  and  thy  integrity,  is  rooted 
In  us,  thy  friend :  Give  me  thy  hand,  stand  up  ; 
Pr'ythee,  let's  walk.    Now,  by  my  holy  dame. 
What  manner  of  man  are  you  ?  My  lord,  I  look'd 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 
1  should  have  ta'en  some  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers ;  and  to  have  heard  you 
Without  indurance,^  further. 

Cran.  Most  dread  liege. 

The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth,  and  honesty ; 
If  they  shall  fail,  I,  with  mine  enemies. 
Will  triumph  o'er  my  person  ;  which  I  weigh'  not. 
Being  of  those  virtues  vacant.    I  fear  nothing 
What  can  be  said  against  me. 

K.  Hen.  Know  you  not  how 

Your  state  stands  i'  the  world,  with  the  whole  world  ? 
Your  enemies  are  many,  and  not  small :  their  prac- 
tices 
Must  bear  the  same  proportion :  and  not  ever* 
The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries 
The  due  o'  the  verdict  with  it :  At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  against  you  ?  such  things  have  been  done. 
You  are  potently  opposed  ;  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  size.    Ween'  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean,  in  perjur'd  witness,  than  your  master, 
Whose  minister  you  are,  whiles  here  he  liv'd 
Upon  this  naughty  earth  ?  Go  to,  go  to  ; 
You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  woo  your  own  destruction. 

Cran.  God,  and  your  majesty, 

Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  Isud  for  me ! 

K.  Hen.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

They  shall  no  more  prevail,  than  we  give  way  to. 
Keep  comfort  to  you  ;  and  this  morning  see 
You  do  appear  before  them  ;  if  they  shall  chance. 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you. 
The  best  persuasions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vehemency 

1  You  lieing  one  of  the  council,  it  necessary  to  im- 
prison you,  that  the  witnesses  against  you  may  not  be 
deterred. 

2  Indurance,  which  Shakspeare  found  in  Fox's  nar- 
rative, means  here  imprisonment:  '  one  or  two  of  the 
chiefest  of  the  council,  making  their  excuse,  declared, 
that  in  requesting  his  indurance,  it  was  rather  meant 
for  his  trial  and  his  purgation— than  for  any  ma'Jce  con- 
ceived against  him.' 

8  i.  e.  bare  no  value  for. 


The  occasion  shall  instruct  you :  if  entreaties 

Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 

Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 

There  make  before  them. — Look,  the  good  man 

weeps  ! 
He's  honest,  on  mine  honour.     God's  blest  mother ! 
I  swear,  he  is  true  hearted  ;  and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. — Get  you  gone. 
And  do  as  I  have  bid  you. — \JSxit  Crakmer.] 
He  has  strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

Enter  an  old  Lady.* 

GeTit.  [Within.]  Come  back;  What  mean  you? 

Lady.  I'll  not  come  back  :  the  tidings  that  I  bring 
Will  make  my  boldness  manners. — Now,  good  angels 
Fly  o'er  thy  royal  head,  and  shade  thy  person 
Under  their  blessed  wings  ! 

K.  Hen.  Now,  by  thy  looks 

I  guess  thy  message.    Is  the  queen  deliver'd  ? 
Say,  ay  ;  and  of  a  boy. 

I^dy.  Ay,  ay,  my  liege  ; 

And  of  a  lovely  boy  :  The  God  of  neaven 
Both  now  and  ever  bless  her!' — 'tis  a  girl, 
Promises  boys  hereafter.     Sir,  your  queen 
Desires  your  visitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger  ;  'tis  as  like  you, 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 

K.  Hen.  Lovell, — 

Enter  Loveli.. 

Lov.  Sir. 

K.  Hen.  Give  her  an  hundred  marks.   I'll  to  the 
queen.  [Exit  King. 

Lady.  An  hundred  marks  !  By  this  light  I'll  have 
more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment, 
I  will  have  more,  or  scold  it  out  of  him. 
Said  I  for  this,  the  girl  is  like  to  him  ? 
I  will  have  more,  or  else  unsay't :  and  now 
While  it  is  hot,  I'll  put  it  to  the  issue.         [Exeunt 

SCENE  II.     Lobby  before  the  Council  Chamber. 

Enter  Cranmer  ;   Servants,  Door-keeper,  &c. 

attending. 

Cran.   I  hope,  I  am  not  too  late  ;  and  yet  tlie 
gentleman. 
That  was  sent  to  me  from  the  council,  pray'd  me 
To  make  great  haste.  All  fast  ?  what  means  this  ?— 

Hoa! 
Who  waits  there  ? — Sure  you  know  me  ? 

D.  Keep.  Yes,  my  lord ; 

But  yet  I  cannot  help  you. 

Cran.  Why? 

Z>.  Keep.  Your  grace  must  wait  till  you  be  call'd  for. 

Enter  Doctor  Butts. 

Cran.  So. 

Butts,  This  is  a  piece  of  malice.    I  am  glad, 
I  came  this  way  so  happily.     The  king 
Shall  understand  it  presently.  [Exit  BcTXi 

Cran.  [Aside.]  'Tis  Butts, 

The  king's  physician :  As  he  past  along. 
How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me  ! 
Pray  heaven,  he  sound  not  my  disgrace!  For  certain, 
This  is  of  purpose  lay'd  by  some  that  hate  me, 
(God  turn  their  hearts !  I  never  sought  their  malice,) 
To  quench  mine  honour:   they  would  shame   to 

make  me 
Wait  else  at  door  ;  a  fellow  counsellor. 
Among  boys,  grooms,  and  lackeys.  But  their  plear 

Eures 
Must  be  fulfill'd,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 


4  Not  ever  is  an  uncommon  expression,  and  her« 
means  not  always. 

3  To  ireen  is  to  thivJc  or  imagine.  Though  now  ob- 
solete, the  word  was  common  to  all  our  ancient  writers. 
Overweening,  its  derivative,  is  still  retained  in  the  mo- 
dern vocabulary. 

6  This,  says  Steevens,  is  I  suppose  the  same  old  cat 
that  appears  with  Anne  Boleyn  in  a  former  scene. 

7  The  humour  of  this  passage  consists  in  the  talkative 
old  lady,  who  in  her  hurry  said  it  was  a  boy,  adding 
bless  her,  before  she  corrects  her  mistake. 
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Enter,  at  a  Window  above,^  the  King  and  Butts. 

Butts.  I'll  show  your  grace  the  strangest  sight, — 

K.Hen.  What's  that,  Butts? 

Butts.  I  think  your  highness  saw  this  many  a  day. 

K.  Hen.  Body  o'  me,  where  is  it  ? 

Butts.  There,  my  lord  : 

Tlie  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury ; 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door,  'raongst  pursuivants, 
Pages,  and  footboys. 

Mr.  Hen.      '  Ha  !  'Tis  he,  indeed  : 

Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  another  ? 
'Tis  well,  there's  one  above  tliem  yet.  I  had  thought 
They  had  parted-'  so  much  honesty  among  them 
(At  least,  good  manners)  as  not  thus  to  suffer 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favour. 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  plpasiires. 
And  at  the  door  too,  like  a  post  with  packets. 
By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there's  knavery  : 
Let  them  alone,  and  draw  the  curtain  close j* 
We  shall  hear  more  anon.—  [Exeunt, 

THE  COCirCIL  CHAMBER. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Dcke  ofSvTTOi.%, 
Earl  of  SuRREy,  Lord  Chamberlain,  Gardi- 
ner, and  Cromwell.  The  Chancellor  places 
himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  on  the  left 
hand  ;  a  seat  being  left  void  above  him,  at  for  the 
Archbishop  q/"  Canterbury.  7%e  rest  teat  them- 
Melves  in  orrder  on  each  side.  Cromwell  at  the 
lower  end,  as  Secretary, 

Chan.  Speak  to  the  business,  master  secretary  : 
Why  are  we  met  in  council  ? 

Crom.  Please  your  honours. 

The  chief  cause  concerns  his  grace  ofCanterbury. 
Gar.  Has  he  had  knowledge  of  it  ? 
Crom.  Yes. 

Jfor.  Who  waits  there  ? 

J).  Keep.  Without,  my  noble  lords  ? 
Gar.  Yes. 

D.  Keep.  My  lord  archbishop  ; 

And  has  done  half  an  hour,  to  know  your  pleasures. 
Chan.  Let  him  come  in. 

J).  Keep.  Your  grace  may  enter  now.* 

[Crakmer  approaches  the  Council-table. 
Chan,  My  good  lord  archbishop,  I  am  very  sorry 
To  sit  here  at  this  present,  and  behold 
That  chair  stand  empty :  But  we  all  are  men, 
In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  capable^ 
Of  our  flesh,  few  are  angels  :  out  of  which  frailty, 
And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should  teach  us, 
Have  misdemean'd  yourself,  and  not  a  little. 
Toward  the  king  first,  then  his  laws,  in  tilling 
The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching,  and  your  chap- 
lains 
iFor  so  we  are  inform'd,)  with  new  opinions, 
>ivers,  and  dangerous  ;  which  are  heresies. 
And,  not  reformM,  may  prove  pernicious. 

Gar.  Which  reformation  must  be  sudden  too. 
My  noble  lords  :  for  those  that  fame  wild  horses, 
Pace  them  not  in  their  hands  to  make  them  gentle  ; 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and  spur 

tiiem. 
Till  thejr  obey  the  manage.    If  we  suffer 
(Out  of'^our  easiness,  and  childish  pity 


1  The  suspicious  vigilance  of  our  ancestors  contrived 
windows  which  overlooked  the  insides  of  chapels, 
halls,  kitchens,  passages,  &c.  Some  of  these  conveni- 
ent peepholes  may  still  be  seen  in  colleges,  and  such 
ancient  nouses  as  have  not  suffered  fi-om"  the  reforma- 
tions of  moilern  architecture.  In  a  letter  from  Matthew 
Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  1573,  primed  in 
Seward's  Anecdotes,  vol.  iv.  p.  270,  ed.  1796  : — 'And  if 
it  please  her  majc^^tie,  she  may  come  in  through  my 
gallerie,  and  sec  the  disjiosition  of  the  hall  in  dynner 
time,  at  a  windoic  opening  thereinto.^  Without  a  pre- 
Tious  kuowleJi^e  of  this  custom  Shakspeare'a  scenery 
in  the  present  instance  would  be  obscuru. 

3  i.  e.  shared,  possessed. 

S  Thai  is,  the  curtain  of  the  balcony  or  upper  stage, 
where  the  king  now  is.  See  Malone's  Account  of  tho  early 
English  Stage,  vol  iii.  of  the  late  edition  by  Mr.  Boswell. 

4  The  old  stage  direction  at  the  commencement  of 
this  scene  is  'A  councell  table  broushi  in  with  chayres 


To  one  man's  honour)  this  contagtotis  sickness. 

Farewell,  all  physic :  And  what  follows  then  ? 

Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  taint 

Of  the  whole  state  :  as  of  late  days,  our  neighbours, 

The  upper  Germany,'  can  dearly  witness, 

Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  memories. 

Cran.  My  good  lords,  hitherto,  in  all  the  progreas 
Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I  have  labonr'd, 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching, 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority, 
Might  go  one  way,  and  safely  ;  and  the  end 
Was  ever,  to  do  well :  nor  is  there  living 
(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart,'  my  lords,) 
A  man,  that  more  detests,  more  stirs  agiunst. 
Both  in  his  private  conscience,  and  his  place, 
Defacers  of  a  pubUc  peace,  than  I  do. 
'Pray  heayen,  the  king  may  never  find  a  heart 
With  less  allegiance  in  it !  Men,  that  make 
Envy  and  crooked  malice,  nourishment. 
Dare  bite  the  best.     I  do  beseech  your  lordships, 
That,  in  this  case  of  justice,  my  accusers, 
Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to  face. 
And  freely  urge  against  me. 

Svf.  Nay,  my  lord. 

That  cannot  be  ;  you  are  a  counsellor, 
And,  by  that  virtue,  no  man  dare  accuse  you. 

Gar.  My  lord,  because  we  have  business  ofroort 
moment, 
We  will   be  short  with   you.     'Tis  his  highness^ 

pleasure. 
And  our  consent,  for  hotter  trial  of  you. 
From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower ; 
Where,  being  but  a  private  man  again. 
You  shall  know  many  dare  accuse  you  boldly, 
More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Cran.  Ah,  my  good  lord  of  Winchester,  I  thank 
you. 
You  are  always  my  good  friend  ;  if  your  will  pass, 
I  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror. 
You  are  so  merciful :  I  see  your  end, 
'Tis  my  undoing  :   Love,  and  meekness,  lord. 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition  ; 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again, 
Cast  none  away.     That  I  shall  clear  myself. 
Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience, 
I  make  as  little  doubt,  as  you  do  conscience, 
In  doing  daily  wrongs.     I  could  say  more. 
But  reverence  to  your  callin    makes  me  modest. 

Oar.  My  lord,  mv  lord,  you  are  a  sectary, 
That's  the  plain  truth ;  your  painted  gloss  discovers. 
To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness,* 

Crom,  My  lord  of  Winchester,  you  are  a  httle, 
By  your  good  favour,  too  sharp  ;  men  so  noble. 
However  faulty,  yot  should  find  respect 
For  what  they  have  been  :  'tis  a  cruelty. 
To  load  a  falling  man. 

Gar,  Good  master  secretary, 

I  cry  your  honour  mercy ;  you  may,  worst 
Of  all  this  table,  say  so. 

Crom.  Why,  my  lord  '/ 

Gar.  Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  sect?  ye  are  not  sound. 

Crom.  Not  sound  7 

Oar.  Not  soimd,  I  say. 


and  stooles  and  placed  under  the  state.'  Our  ancestors 
were  contented  to  be  told  that  the  same  spot,  without 
any  change  of  its  appearance  (except  perhaps  the  draw- 
ing back  of  a  curtain)  was  at  once  the  outside  and  the 
inside  of  the  council  chamber.  The  modern  reader  will 
easily  conceive  how  this  scene  might  now  be  represented 
on  the  stage,  who  has  witnessed  some  of  the  ingenious 
and  prompt  scenes  of  metamorphoses  by  that  admirabls 
comedian  Matthews. 

9  '  Capable  of  our  flesh,'  probably  means  'Mtacepft- 
ble  of  the  failings  inherent  in  humaixity.' 

6  Alluding  to  the  heresy  of  Thomas  Muntzer,  whicil 
sprung  up  in  Saxony  in  the  years  1521  and  l&O. 

7.  i.  e.  without  duplicity  or  guile.  Thus  in  Acts,  ii. 
46,  '  In  singleness  of  heart.*  I  have  before  had  occasion 
to  observe  that  single  and  simple  were  synonymous. 

8  Those  that  understand  you,  under  this  painted 
gloss,  this  f^ir  outside,  discover  your  empty  talk  and 
your  false  reasoniu;. 
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Ctom.  'Would  you  were  half  so  honest ; 
Men's  prayers  then  would  seek  you,  not  their  fears. 

Gar.  I  shall  remember  this  bold  language. 

Crom.  Do. 

Remember  your  bold  life  too. 

Chan.  This  is  too  much  ; 

Forbear,  for  shame,  my  lords. 

Gar.  I  have  done. 

Crom.  And  I. 

Chan.  Then  thus  for  you,  my  lord, — It  stands 


I  take  it,  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 
Tou  be  convey'd  to  the  Tower  a  prisoner ; 
There  to  remain,  till  the  king's  further  pleasure 
Be  known  unto  us :  Are  you  all  agreed,  lords  ? 

AU.  We  are. 

Cran.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy. 

But  I  must  needs  to  the  Tower,  my  lords  ? 

Gar.  What  other 

Would  you  expect  ?  You  are  strangely  troublesome  I 
Let  some  of  the  guard  be  ready  there. 

Enter  Guard. 

Cr<m.  For  me? 

Must  I  go  like  a  traitor  thither  ? 

Gar.  Receive  him. 

And  see  him  safe  i'  the  Tower. 

Cran.  Stay,  good  my  lords, 

I  have  a  little  yet  to  say.     Look  there,  my  lords  ; 
.  By  virtue  of  that  ring,  I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a  most  noble  judge,  the  king  my  master. 

Chan.  This  is  the  king's  ring.J 

Sur.  'Tis  no  counterfeit. 

Suf.  'Tis  the  right  ring,  by  heaven  :  I  told  ye  all. 
When  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a  rolling, 
'Twould  fall  upon  ourselves. 

Nor.  Do  you  think,  my  lords. 

The  king  will  suffer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  veac'd  ? 

Chan.  'Tis  now  too  certain  : 

How  much  more  is  his  hfe  in  value  with  him  ? 
'Would  I  were  fairly  out  on't. 

Crom.  My  mind  gave  me. 

In  seeking  tales,  and  informations, 
Against  this  man  (whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  at,) 
Ye  blew  the  fire  that  burns  ye  :  Now  have  at  ye. 

Enter  the  King,  frowning  on  them  ;  takes  his  seat. 
Gar.  Dread  sovereign,  how  much  are  we  bound 
to  heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince  ; 
Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  religious  : 
One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church 
The  chief  aim  of  his  honour;  and,  to  strengthen 
lliat  holy  duty,  out  of  dear  respect. 


1  It  seems  to  have  been  a  custom,  began  probably  in 
the  dark  ages,  before  literature  was  generally  diffused, 
and  before  the  regal  power  experienced  the  restraints  of 
law,  for  every  monarch  to  have  a  ring,  the  temporary 
poesessiou  of  which  invested  the  holder  with  the  same 
authority  as  the  owner  himself  could  exercise.  The 
production  of  it  was  sufficient  lo  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  law  ;  it  procured  indemnity  for  offences  committed, 
and  imposed  acquiescence  and  submission  to  whatever 
was  done  under  its  authority.  See  Procopius  de  Bell. 
Vandal.  1.  i.  p.  15.  The  traditional  story  of  the  earl  of 
Essex,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  countess  of  Notting- 
ham, long  considered  as  an  incident  of  a  romance,  is 
generally  known,  and  now  as  generally  credited.  See 
Birch's  Negotiations,  p.  206. 

2  i.  e.  the  commendations  above  mentioned  are  too 
thin  and  bare,  the  intention  of  them  is  too  palpably  seen 
through.  The  old  copy  reads,  '  thin  and  base ,-'  the 
emendation  was  suggested  by  Malone. 

3  Who  dares  to  suppose  that  the  place  or  situation 
In  which  he  is,  Is  not  suitable  to  thee  also  ?  Who  sup- 
poses that  thou  art  not  as  fit  for  the  office  of  a  privy  coun- 
sellor as  he  isf 

4  i  e.  '  You  must  be  godfather  [to]  »nd  answer  for 
her.'  Our  prelates  formerly  were  often  employed  on 
like  occasions.  Cranmer  was  godfather  to  Edward  VI. 
See  Hall,  fo.  23-2.  Archbishop  Warham  to  Henry's 
eldest  son  by  Queen  Katharine ;  and  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester to  Henry  himself    See  &  andford,  479,  495. 


His  royal  self  in  judgment  comes  to  hear 
The  cause  betwixt  her  and  this  great  offender. 

K.  Hen.  You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commen- 
dations. 
Bishop  of  Winchester.     But  know,  I  come  not 
To  hear  such  flattery  now,  and  in  my  presence  ; 
They  are  too  thin  and  bare  to  hide  offences.* 
To  me  you  cannot  reach,  you  play  the  spaniel, 
And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me; 
But,  whatsoe'er  thou  tak*st  me  for,  I  am  sure. 
Thou  hast  a  cruel  nature,  and  a  bloody. — 
Good  man,  [To  Cranmer,]   sit  down.    Now  let 

me  see  the  proudest 
He,  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee: 
By  all  that's  holy,  he  had  better  starve. 
Than  but  once  think  his  place  becomes  thee  not.* 

Sur.  May  it  please  your  grace, — 

IT.  Hen.  No,  sir,  it  does  not  please  me. 

I  had  thought,  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding 
And  wisdom  of  my  council ;  but  I  find  none. 
Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man. 
This  good  man  (few  of  you  deserve  that  title,) 
This  honest  man,  wait  like  a  lousy  footboy 
At  chamber  door  ?  and  one  as  great  as  you  are  ? 
Why,  what  a  shame  was  this  ?  Did  my  commission 
Bid  ye  so  far  forget  yourselves  ?  I  gave  ye 
Power  as  he  was  a  counsellor  to  try  him. 
Not  as  a  groom :  There's  some  of  ye,  I  see. 
More  out  of  malice  than  integrity. 
Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  meanj 
Which  ye  shall  never  have,  while  I  live. 

Chan.  Thus  far, 

My  most  dread  sovereign,  may  it  like  your  grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.     What  was  purpos'd 
Concerning  his  imprisonment,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men)  meant  fox  his  trial, 
And  fair  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice  ; 
I  am  sure,  in  me. 

JUT.  Hen.  Well,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him; 

Take  him,  and  use  him  well,  he's  worthy  of  it. 
I  will  say  thus  much  for  him, — If  a  prince 
May  be  beholden  to  a  subject,  I 
Am,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  him. 
Make  me  no  more  ado,  but  all  embrace  him  : 
Be  friends,  for  shame,  my  lords, — My  lord  of  Can- 
terbury, 
I  have  a  suit  which  you  must  not  deny  me  ; 
That  is,  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  baptism, 
You  must  be  godfather,  and  answer  for  her.* 

Cran.  The  greatest  monarch  now  alive  may  glory 
In  such  an  honour ;  how  may  I  deserve  it. 
That  am  a  poor  and  humble  subject  to  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you'a  spare  your 
spoons  ;'  you  shall  have 


5  It  was  an  ancient  custom  (which  is  not  yet  quite  out 
of  use)  for  the  sponsors  at  christenings  to  offer  silver  or 
silver  gilt  spoons  as  a  present  to  the  child.  The  ancient 
offerings  upon  such  occasions  were  called  .Apostle- 
spoons,  because  the  extremity  of  the  handle  was  formed 
into  the  figure  of  one  or  other  of  the  apostles.  Such 
as  were  opulent  and  generous  gave  the  whole  twelve  ; 
those  who  were  more  moderately  rich  or  liberal,  escaped 
at  the  expense  of  the  four  evangelists  ;  or  even  some 
times  coinemed  themselves  with  presenting  one  spoon 
only,  which  exhibited  the  figure  of  any  saint,  in  honour 
of  whom  the  child  received  its  name.  Thus,  in  Middle 
ton's  Chaste  Maid  of  Cheapside  : — 

'  2  Goss.  What  has  he  given  her  ? — what  is  it,  gossip  ? 

'  3  Goss.  A  fair  high  standing  cup,  and  two  great  'po» 
tie  spoons,  one  of  them  gilt.' 

The  following  story  is  related  of  Shakspeare  and  Ben 
Jonson  in  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  entitled  Merry  Paa 
sages  and  Jeasts.     MSS.  Harl.  6395  : — 

'  Shakspeare  was  godfather  to  one  of  Ben  Jonson'a 
children  ;  and  after  the  christening,  being  in  deep  study, 
Jonson  came  to  cheer  hira  up,  and  ask'd  him  why  he 
was  so  melancholy  ?  No  faith,  Ben,  says  he,  not  I : 
but  I  have  been  considering  a  great  while  what  should 
be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  bestow  upon  my  godchild,  and 
I  have  resolved  at  last.  I  prythee  what.'  says  he. 
I'  faith,  Ben,  I'll  give  him  a  douzen  good  latten  [Latin] 
spoons,  and  thou  shall  translate  them.'  The  collector 
of  these  anecdotes  appears  to  have  been  a  nephew  of 

Sir  Roger  L'Estrange.  He  names  Donne  as  the  relat«r 
of  this  story. 
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ActV. 


Two  noble  partners  with  you  ;  the  old  duchess  of 

Norfolk, 
And  lady  marquis  Dorset;  Will  these  please  you  ? 
Once  more,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  I  charge  you. 
Embrace,  and  love  this  man. 

Gar.  With  a  true  heart, 

And  brother-love,  I  do  it. 

Cran.  And  let  heaven 

Witness,  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation. 

K.  Hen.  Good  man,  those  joyftil  tears  show  thy 
true  heart. 
The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified 
Of  thee,  which  says  thus,  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury 
A  shrewd  turn,  and  he  is  your  friend,  forever. — 
Come  lords,  we  trifle  time  away  ;  I  long 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a  Christian. 
As  I  have  maide  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain  ; 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     The  Palace  Yard.     Noise  and  Tu- 
mult within.    Enter  Porter  and  hx»  Man. 

Port,  You'll  leave  your  noise  anon,  ye  rascals : 
Do  you  lake  the  court  for  Paris-garden?'  ye  rude 
slaves,  leave  your  gaping.' 

[  iVilhin.\  Good  master  porter,  I  belong  to  the 
larder. 

Port.  Belong  to  the  gallowSj  and  be  hanged,  you 
rogue  :  Is  this  a  place  to  roar  m? — Fetch  me  a  do- 
zen crab-tree  staves,  and  strong  ones ;  these  are 
but  switches  to  them. — I'll  scratch  your  heads  : 
You  must  be  seeing  christenings  ?  Do  you  look  for 
ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rude  rascals  ? 

Man.  Pray,  sir,  be  patient;  'tis  as  much  impos- 
sible 
(Unless  we  sweep  them  from  the  door  with  can- 
nons,) 
To  scatter  them,  as  'tis  to  make  them  sleep 
On  May-day  morning ;  which  will  never  be  :' 
We  may  as  well  push  against  Paul's,  as  stir  them. 

Port.  How  got  they  in,  and  be  hang'd  ? 

Man.  Alas,  I  know  not :  how  gets  the  tide  in  ? 
As  much  as  one  sound  cuagel  of  four  foot 

IYou  see  the  poor  remainder)  could  distribute, 
made  no  spare,  sir. 

Port.  You  did  nothing,  sir. 

Man,  I  am  not  Samson,  nor  Sir  Guy,  nor  Col- 


1  This  celebrated  bear  garden,  on  the  Bankaide,  was 
■o  called  from  Robert  de  Paris,  who  had  a  house  and 
garden  there  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.  The  Globe 
Theatre,  in  which  Shakspeare  was  a  performer,  8too<l 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  river  Thames,  and  was  con- 
tieuouB  to  this  noted  place  of  tumult  and  disorder.  St. 
Mary  Overy's  church  is  not  far  from  London  Bridge, 
and  almost  opposite  to  FUhmongers'  Hall  ;  Winchester 
House  was  over  against  Cole  Harbour ;  Paris  Garden 
was  in  a  line  with  Bridewell :  and  the  Globe  playhouse 
faced  Blackfrlara,  Fleet  Ditch,  or  Sl  Paul's.  It  was  an 
hexagonal  building  of  stone  or  brick.  Its  roof  was  of 
rushes,  with  a  flag  on  the  top.  In  the  preliminary  re- 
marks is  a  representation  of  it,  from  an  old  View  of 
London,  as  it  apjieared  in  1599. 

2  i.  e.  shouting  or  roaring ;  a  sense  the  word  has  now 
lost.  Littleton,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  '  To  gape  or  bawl : 
vociferor.'  So  in  Roscommon's  Essay  on  Transla- 
tion :— 

'  That  noisy,  nauseous  gaping  fool  was  he.' 

3  Our  ancestors,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  all 
concurred,  as  Shakspeare  in  another  place  says  : — 

'  To  do  observance  to  a  morn  of  May.' 
Stowesays  that  'in  the  month  of  May,  namely  on  May- 
day in  the  morning,  every  man  would  walk  into  the 
sweet  meadows  and  green  woods  ;  there  to  rejoice  their 
spirits  with  the  beauty  and  savour  of  sweet  flowers,  and 
with  the  noise  [i.  e.  music]  of  birds,  praising  God  in 
their  kind'  It  is  upon  record  that  King  Henry  VIII. 
and  Queen  Katharme  partook  of  this  diversion.  See 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  by  Ellis. 

4  Ouy  of  Warwick,  nor  Cotbrand  the  Danish  giant, 
whom  Ouy  subdued  at  Winchester. 

5  The  trained  bands  of  the  city  ware  exercised  in 
Mourfielda. 

6  A  brazier  signifies  a  man  that  manufactures  brass, 
and  a  reservoir  lor  charcoal  occasionally  heated  to  con- 
vey warmth.    Both  these  senses  are  understood. 


brand,*  to  mow  them  down  before  me :  but,  if  I 
soared  any,  that  had  a  head  to  it,  either  young  or 
old,  he  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker,  let  me 
never  hope  to  see  a  chine  again ;  and  that  I  would 
not  for  a  cow,  God  save  her. 

[Withxrul  Do  you  hear,  master  Porter ? 

PorL  I  shall  be  with  you  presently,  good  master 
puppy. — Keep  the  door  close,  sirrah^ 

Man.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Port.  What  should  you  do,  but  knock  them  down 
by  the  dozens  ?  Is  this  Moorfields  to  muster  in  7» 
or  have  we  some  strange  Indian  with  the  great  tool 
come  to  court,  the  women  so  besiege  us  ?  Bless 
me,  what  a  fry  of  fornication  is  at  door !  On  my 
Christian  conscienJce,  this  one  christening  will  be- 
get a  thousand  ;  here  will  be  father,  godfather,  and 
all  together. 

Man,  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir.  There 
is  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  he  should  be  a 
brazier*  by  his  face,  for,  o'  my  conscience,  twenty 
of  the  dog-days  now  reign  in's  nose :  all  that  stand 
about  him  are  under  the  line,  they  need  no  other 
penance  :  That  fire-drake''  did  I  hit  three  times  on 
the  head,  and  three  times  was  his  nose  discharged 
against  me  :  he  stands  there,  like  a  mortar-piece, 
to  blow  us.  There  was  a  haberdasher's  wife  ot 
small  wit  near  him,  that  railed  upon  me  till  her 
pink'd  porringer'  fell  off  her  head,  for  kindling 
such  a  combustion  in  the  state.  I  niiss'd  the  me- 
teor' once,  and  hit  tliat  woman,  who  cried  out, 
clubs  .""  when  I  might  see  from  far  seme  forty  trun- 
cheoneers  draw  to  her  succour,  which  were  the 
hope  of  the  Strand,  where  she  was  quartered.  They 
fell  on ;  I  made  good  my  place  ;  at  length  they 
came  to  the  broomstaffwith  me,  I  defied  them  still ; 
when  suddenly  a  file  of  boys  belitnd  them,  loose 
shot,"  delivered  such  a  shower  of  pebbles,  that  I 
was  fain  to  draw  mine  honour  in,  and  let  them  win 
the  work.'*  The  devil  was  amongst  them,  I  think, 
surely. 

Port.  These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a 
play-house,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples  ;  that  no  au- 
dience, but  the  tribulation  of  Tower-hill,  or  the 
limbs  of  Limehouse,"  their  dear  brothers,  are  able 
to  endure.  I  have  some  of  them  in  Limbo  Patrunt,''* 
and  there  they  are  like  to  dance  these  three  days  ; 


7  '  Fire^drake ;  tijire  sometimes  seen  flying  in  the 
night  like  a  dragon.  Common  people  think  it  a  spirit 
that  keepeih  some  treasure  bid;  but  philosophers  al> 
firme  it  to  be  a  great  unequal  exhalation  Inflamed  be- 
iwfene  two  clouds,  the  one  hot,  the  other  cold,  which  ia 
the  reason  that  it  also  smoketh  ;  the  middle  part  where 
of,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  hot  cloud,  being 
greater  than  the  rest,  maketh  it  seeme  like  a  beilie,  and 
both  ends  like  unto  a  bead  and  taile.' — BuUoi-ar's  Ex. 
positor,  1616.  A  fire^drake  appears  to  have  been  also 
an  ax\i&xAa.\ firework.  Thus  in  Your  Five  Gallants,  by 
Middleton : — 

' but  like^re-drate» 

Mounted  a  little,  gave  a  crack,  and  fell.' 

8  Her  pink'd  cap,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
moulded  on  a  porringer.  So  in  The  Taming  of  tha 
Shrew  : — 

'  Uab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 
Pet.  Why,  itiis  was  moulded  on  a  porringer. "• 

9  The  brazier. 

10  See  note  on  the  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  Act  t. 
Sc.  S  ;  and  As  You  Like  It,  Act  v.  Sc.  3 

11  i.  e.  loose  or  random  shooters.  See  King  Henry 
IV.  Part  ii.  Act  ill.  Sc.  2. 

12  i.  e.  the/or/re««  :  it  is  a  terra  in  fortification. 

13  By  the  tribulation  of  Totrer-hill  and  the  limbs  oj 
Limehouse  it  is  evident  that  Shakspeare  meant  noisy 
rabble  frequenting  the  theatres,  supposed  to  come  from 
those  places.  It  appears  from  Stowe  that  the  inhabit, 
ants  of  Tower-hill  were  remarkably  turbulent  Tha 
word  limb,  in  the  sense  of  a  turbulent  person,  is  notun. 
common  in  London  even  at  this  day.  A  mischievous 
unruly  boy  is  called  '  a  limb  of  the  devil.'  That  the  pa* 
ritans  were  aimed  at  under  these  appellations  teems  to 
me  doubtful. 

14  i.  e.  in  confinement.  In  /<m;^  continues  to  be  a 
cant  phrase  in  the  same  sense  to  this  day.  The  Limbua 
Patrum  is,  properly,  the  place  where  the  old  fathers 
and  patriarchs  are  supposed  to  be  wailing  for  th«  reaur 
rcctioo.    See  Titus  Andromcus,  Aa  iii  Sc  1. 


SCEKB  IV. 


KING  HENHY  VHI. 
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besides  the  running  banquet  of  two  beadles,'  that 
is  to  come. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Mercy  o'  me,  what  a  multitude  are  here  ! 
They  grow  still  too,  from  all  parts  they  are  coming, 
As  if  v/e  kept  a  feir  here  !  Where  are  these  porters. 
These  lazy  knaves  ? — Ye  have  made  a  fine  hand, 

fellows. 
There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in :  Are  all  these 
Your  faithful  friends  o'  the  suburbs  ?  We  shall  have 
Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies, 
When  they  pass  back  from  the  christening. 

Port.  An't  please  your  honour. 

We  are  but  men  ;  and  what  so  many  may  do, 
Not  being  torn  a  pieces,  we  have  done  : 
An  army  cannot  rule  them. 

Cham,  As  I  live. 

If  the  king  blame  me  for't,  I'll  lay  ye  all 
By  the  heels,  and  suddenly  ;  and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines,  for  neglect :  You  are  lazy  knaves  ; 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bumbards,^  when 
Ye  should  do  service.     Hark,  the  trumpets  sound ; 
They  are  come  already  from  the  christening : 
Go,  break  among  the  press,  and  find  a  way  out 
To  let  the  troop  pass  fairly  ;  or  I'll  find 
A  Marshalsea,  shall  hold  you  play  these  two  months. 

Port.  Make  way  there  for  the  princess. 

Man.  You  great  fellow,  stand  close  up,  or  I'll 
make  your  heaxi  ake. 

Port.  You  i'  the  camblet,  get  up  o'  the  rail ;  TU 
pick*  you  o'er  the  pales  else.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  TV.  The  Palace.*  Enter  Trumpets,  sound- 
ing; then  two  Aldermen,  Lord  Mayor,  Garter, 
Cranmer,  Duxe  of  Norfolk,  with  his  Mar- 
shaTs  staff",  Duke  of  Suffolk,  two  Noblemen 
hearing  great  standing-bowls^  for  the  christening 
gifts  ;  then  four  Noblemen  bearing  a  canopy,  under 
which  the  Duchess  o/'Norfolk,  godmother,  bear- 
ing the  Child  richly  habited  in  a  mantle,  ^c. 
Train  borne  by  a  Lady  ;  then  follows  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Dorset,  the  other  godmother,  and 
Ladies.  T'he  troop  pass  once  about  the  stage,  and 
Garter  speaks. 

Gart.  Heaven,  from  thy  endless  goodness,  send 
prosperous  life,  long,  and  ever  happy,  to  the  high 
and  mighty  princess  of  England,  Elizabeth. 
Flourish.  Enter  King  and  Train. 

Cran.  [K^neeling.]  And  to  your  royal  grace,  and 
the  good  queen. 
My  noble  partners,  and  myself,  thus  pray  ;— 
All  comfort,  joy,  in  this  most  gracious  lady. 
Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy. 
May  hourly  fall  upon  ye  ! 

K.  Hen.        Thank  you,  good  lord  archbishop  ; 
What  is  her  name  ? 
■    Cran.  Elizabeth. 

IC.  Hen.  Stand  up,  lord. — 

_..         .      .  [The  King  kisses  the  Child. 

With  this  kiss  take  my  blessing :  God  protect  thee  ! 
Into  whose  hands  I  give  thy  liie. 

^an.  '  Amen. 

K.  Hen.    My  noble  gossips,  ye  have  been  too 
prodigal : 
I  thank  ve  heartily ;  so  shall  this  lady, 
When  she  has  so  much  English. 


1  A  public  whipping.  A  banquet  here  is  used  figu- 
ratively, for  a  dessert.  To  ihe  conftnement  of  these 
rioters  a  whipping  wan  to  be  the  dessert. 

■2  It  has  already  been  observed  that  a  humbard  was  a 
larse  black  jack  of  leather  (Tempest,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2,) 
use<l  to  carry  beer  to  soldiers  upon  duty,  or  upon  any 
occa^jion  where  a  quantity  was  required.  See  note  on 
King  Henry  IV.  Pan  1.  Act  ii.  Sc.  4. 

3  To  pirJt  is  to  pitch,  cast,  or  throw. 

4  At  Greenwich,  where  this  procession  was  made 
fh>m  the  church  of  the  Friars. — Hall,  fo.  217. 

5  Standing-bowls  were  bowls  elevated  on  feet  or  pe- 
destals. 

6  The  thought  is  borrowed  from  Scripture.  See  Mi- 
eata,  iv.  4.  1  Kings,  c.  iv.  The  first  part  of  the  prophe- 
cy is  apparently  burlesqued  in  the  Beggar's  Bush  oi 
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Cran.  Let  me  speak,  sir, 
For  heaven  now  bids  me  ;  and  the  words  I   utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they'll  find  them  truth 
This  royal  infant  (heaven  still  move  about  hei  !) 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings. 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness  :   She  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness,) 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her. 
And  all  that  shall  succeed  :   Sheba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom,  and  fair  virtue. 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be  :  all  princely  graces, 
That  moulci  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is, 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good. 
Shall  still  be  dowbled  on  her :  truth  shall  nurse  her, 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her : 
She  shall  be  lov'd,  and  fear'd  ;  Her  own  shall  bless 

her  : 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn. 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow:  Good  grows 

with  her  : 
In  her  days,  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine,®  what  he  plants  ;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours : 
God  shall  be  truly  known  ;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour. 
And  by  tliose  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood, 
[Nor'  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her  :  But  as  when 
The  bird  ofwonder  dies,  the  maiden  phcenix, 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir. 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herself: 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one, 
(When  heaven  shall  call  her  from  this   cloud  of 

darkness,) 
Who,  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour. 
Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was. 
And  so  stand  fix'd :    Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth, 

terror. 
That  were  the  servants  to  this  chosen  infant. 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him ; 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine. 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations:'  He  shall  flourish, 
And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To    all  the   plains    about  him  • Our  children's 

children 
Shall  see  this,  and  bless  heaven. 
K.  Hen.  Thou  speakest  wonders.] 

Crari.  She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  England, 
An  aged  princess  ;  many  days  shall  see  her. 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
'Would  I  had  known  no  more  •  but  she  must  die. 
She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her ;  yet  a  virgin, 
A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her. 

K.  Hen.  O  lord  archbishop, 
Thou  hast  made  me  now  a  man;  never,   before 
This  happy  child,  did  I  get  any  thing : 
This  oracle  of  comfort  has  so  pleas'd  me, 
That,  when  I  am  in  heaven,  I  shall  desire 
To  see  what  this  child  does,  and  praise  my  Maker.— 
I  thank  ye  all. — ^To  you,  my  good  lord  maf  or. 
And  your  good  brethren,  I  am  much  beholden  ; 
I  have  received  much  honour  by  your  presence. 
And   ye  shall  find   me   thankful.     Lead  the  way, 

lords  ; 
Ye  must  all  see  the  queen,  and  she  must  thank  ye, 


Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ;  where  Orator  Higgin  is  mak- 
ing his  congratulatory  speech  to  the  new  king  of  the 
beggars ; 

'  Each  man  shall  eat  his  stolen  eggs  and  butter 

In  his  own  shade,  or  sunshine,'  &c. 

7  Some  of  the  commentators  think  that  this  and  the 
following  seventeen  lines  were  probably  written  by  Ben 
Jonson,  after  the  accession  of  King  James.  We  have 
before  observed  Mr.  Gifford  is  of  opinion  that  Ben  Jon- 
son  had  no  hand  in  the  additions  to  this  play. 

8  On  a  picture  of  King  James,  which  formerly  belong- 
ed to  the  great  Bacon,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Grimston,  he  is  staled  imperii  .AUantici  conditor. 
The  year  before  the  revival  of  this  play  there  was  a  lot- 
tery for  the  plantation  of  Virginia.  The  lines  fiohablj 
allude  to  the  settlement  of  that  colony. 
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She  will  be  sick  else.  This  day,  no  man  think 
He  has  business  at  his  house  ;  for  all  shall  stay, 
This  little  oue  shall  make  it  holiday.  [Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 

'Tis  ten  to  one,  this  play  can  never  please 

All  that  are  here  :   Some  come  to  take  their  ease. 

And  sleep  an  act  or  two ;  but  those,  we  fear. 

We  have  frighted  with  our  trumpets  ;  so,  'tis  clear, 

They'll  say,^tis  naught:  others,  to  hear  the  city 

Abus'd  extremely,  and  to  cry, — ■that's  witty  ! 

VVhich  we  have  not  done  neither :  that,  I  fear, 

All  the  expected  good  we  are  Uke  to  hear 

For  this  play  at  this  time,  is  only  in 

The  merciful  construction  of  good  women  ;' 

For  such  a  one  we  show'd  them  ;  If  they  smile, 

And  say,  'twill  do,  I  know,  within  a  while 

All  the  best  men  are  ours ;  for  'tis  ill  hap, 

If  they  hold,  when  their  ladies  bid  them  clap. 


THE  play  of  Henry  VUI.  is  one  of  those  which  still 
keeps  possession  of  the  stage  by  the  splendour  of  its 
pageantry.  The  coronation,  about  forty  years  ago, 
drew  the  people  together  in  multitudes  for  a  great  part 


1  A  verse  with  as  unmusical  a  close  may  be  found  in 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Part  III.  sect,  li.: — 

'  Rose  the  pleasure  of  fine  women.'' 
In  Ben  Jonson's  Alchemist  there  is  also  a  line  in  which 
the  word  woman  is  accented  on  the  last  syllable : — 

'  And  then  your  red  man,  and  your  white  tcwnan.' 


of  the  winter.  Yet  pomp  is  not  the  only  merit  of  tUr 
play.  The  meek  sorrows  and  vinuous  distress  o<  Ka 
tharine  have  furnished  some  scenes  which  mav  be  just- 
ly numbered  among  the  greatest  efforts  of' tragedy. 
But  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  comes  in  and  goes  out 
with  Katharine.  Every  other  part  may  be  easily  con 
ceived  and  easily  written. 

The  historical  dramas  are  now  concluded,  of  which 
the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  are  among  the 
happiest  of  our  author's  compositions  ;  and  King  John, 
Richapd  III.  and  Henry  VIII.  deservedly  stand  in  the 
second  class.  Those  whose  curiosity  would  refer  the 
historical  .scenes  to  their  original,  may  consult  Holinshed, 
and  sometimes  Hall.  From  Holinshed,  Shakspeare 
has  often  inserted  whole  speeches  with  no  more  altera- 
tion than  was  necessary  to  the  numbers  of  his  verse. 
To  transcribe  them  into  the  margin  was  unnecessary, 
because  the  original  is  easily  examined,  and  they  are 
seldom  less  perspicuous  in  the  poet  than  in  the  historian . 

To  play  histories,  or  to  exhibit  a  succession  of  events 
by  action  and  dialogue,  was  a  common  entertainment 
among  our  rude  ancestors  upon  great  festivities.*  The 
parish  clerks  once  performed  at  Clerkenwell  a  play 
which  lasted  three  days,  containing  tlie  History  of  the 
World.  JOHNSON. 

*  It  appears  that  the  tradesmen  of  Chester  were  three 
days  employed  in  the  representation  of  twenty-four 
Whitsun  plays  or  mysteries.  See  Mr.  Markland's  Dis- 
quisition, prefixed  to  his  very  elegant  and  interesting  se- 
lection from  the  Chester  Mysteries,  printed  for  private 
distribution ;  which  may  be'  consulted  in  the  third  vol- 
ume of  the  late  edition  of  Maloue's  Shakspeare,  by  Mr. 
Boswell.  The  Coventry  Mysteries  must  have  taken  up 
a  longer  time,  as  they  were  no  less  than  forty  in  number. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


(  lyrR.  Steevens  Informs  us  that  Shakspeare  received 
-'■'■'•  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  that  were  used 
in  the  construction  of  this  play  from  the  Troy  Book  of 
Lydgate.  It  is  presumed  that  the  learned  commentator 
would  have  been  nearer  the  fact  had  he  8ubstitute<l  the 
TVoy  Book,  or  Recueyl,  translated  by  Carton  from  J^- 
oul  Le  Fevre :  which  together  with  a  translation  of  Ho- 
mer, supplied  the  incidents  of  the  Trojan  war.  Lyd- 
gate's  work  was  becoming  obsolete,  whilst  the  other 
was  at  this  time  in  the  prime  of  its  vigour.  From  its  first 
publication,  to  the  year  1619,  it  had  passed  through  six 
editions,  and  continued  to  be  popular  even  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Mr.  Steevens  is  still  less  accurate  in 
stating  Le  Fevre's  work  to  be  a  translation  from  Ouido 
of  Colonna  ;  fur  it  is  only  in  the  latter  pait  that  he  has 
made  any  use  ofhim.  Tet  Guido  actually  had  a  French 
translation  before  the  time  of  Raoul ;  which  translation, 
though  never  printed,  is  remaining  in  MS.  under  the 
whimsical  title  of"  La  Vie  de  la  pitieuse  Destruction 
de  la  noble  et  superlative  Cite  de  Trove  le  grant.  Trans- 
latee  en  Francois  I'an  MCCCLXXk."  Such  part  of 
the  present  play  as  relates  to  the  loves  of  Troilus  and 
Cressida  was  most  probably  taken  from  Chaucer,  as  no 
other  work,  accessible  to  Shakspeare,  could  have  sup- 
plied him  with  what  was  necessary.'  This  account  is 
by  Mr.  Douce,  from  whom  also  what  follows  on  this 
subject  is  abstracted. 

Chaucer,  in  his  Troilus  and  Creseide,  asserts  that  he 
followed  Lollius,  and  that  he  translated  from  the  Latiti ; 
but  who  Lollius  was,  and  when  he  lived,  we  have  no 
certain  indication,  though  Dryden  boldly  asserts  that  he 
was  an  historiographer  of  Urbino,  in  Italy,  and  wrote  in 
Latin  verse.  Nothing  can  be  more  a|)parent  than  that 
the  Filostrato  of  Boccaccio  afforded  Chaucer  the  fable 
and  characters  of  his  poem,  and  even  numerous  passa- 
ees  appear  to  be  mere  literal  translations  ;  but  there  are 
large  additions  in  Chaucer's  work,  so  that  it  is  possible 
he  may  have  followed  a  free  Latin  version,  which  may 
have  had  for  its  author  Lollius. 

Boccaccio  does  not  give  his  poem  as  a  translation,  and 
we  must  therefore  supiwse  him  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  the  fable,  until  we  have  more  certain  indications  re- 
specting Lollius.  So  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  departure 
of  Creaslda  from  Troy,  and  hor  subsequent  amour  with 
Diomed,  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  Troy  Book  of  Ouido  of  Co- 
louna,  composed  in  1397,  and,  as  h«  states,  from  Dares 


Phryglus,  and  Dicty's  Cretensis,  neither  of  whom  men 
tioii  the  name  of  Cressida.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  conjectured, 
and  Mr.  Douce  confirmed  the  conjecture,  that  Guide's 
Dares  was  in  reality  an  old  Norman  ix>et,  named  Benoit 
de  Saint  More,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  our  Henry  the 
Second,  and  who  himself  made  use  of  Dares.  Guido 
is  said  to  have  come  into  England,  where  he  found  the 
Metrical  Romance  of  Benoit,  and  translated  it  into  Latin 
prose  ;  and,  following  a  practice  loo  prevalent  in  the 
middle  ages,  he  dishonestly  suppressed  the  mention  of 
his  real  original.  Benoit's  work  exists  also  in  a  prose 
French  version.  And  there  is  a  compilation  aiso  in 
French  prose,  by  Pierre  de  Beauvau,  from  the  Filos- 
trato. 

Lydgate  professedly  followed  Guido  of  Colonna,  occa- 
sionally making  use  of  and  citing  other  authorities.  In 
a  short  lime  after  Raoul  le  Fevi-e  compiled  from  various 
materials  his  Recueil  des  Histoires  de  T^oye,  which 
was  translated  into  English  and  published  by  Caxton  : 
but  neither  of  these  authors  have  given  any  more  of  the 
story  of  Troilus  and  Cresnida  than  any  of  the  other  ro- 
mances on  the  war  of  Troy  ;  Lydgate  contenting  himself 
with  referring  to  Chaucer. 

Chaucer  having  made  the  loves  of  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida famous,  Shakspeare  was  Induced  to  try  their  for- 
tunes on  the  stage.  Lydgate's  Troy  Book  was  prinloU 
by  Pvnson  in  1619.  In  the  books  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  anno  15SI,  is  entered,  'A  proper  Ballad 
dialoguewise  betwen  Troilus  and  Cressida.'  Again, 
by  J.  Roberts,  Feb.  7,  1602  :  '  The  Booke  ofTroilus  anil 
Cressida,  as  it  is  acted  by  my  Lord  Chamberlain's  men.' 
And  in  Jan.  23,  160S,  entered  bv  Richard  Bonlan  and 
Hen.  Whalley  :  •  A  Booke  called  the  History  of  Troilus 
and  Cressida.'  This  last  entry  is  made  by  the  bo<ik«cl- 
lers,  who  published  this  play  in  4to.  in  1609.  To  this 
edition  is  prefixed  a  nrelare,  showing  that  the  play  was 
printed  before  it  had  been  acted  ;  and  that  it  was  pub- 
lished, without  the  authnr's  knowledge,  fn<m  a  copjr 
that  had  fallen  into  the  botiksellers'  hands.  This  pre^ 
face,  as  besiowtn"  just  praise  on  Shaksjieare,  and 
showing  that  the  original  proprietors  of  his  plays  thought 
it  their  interest  to  keep  tnem  unprinied,  is  prefixed  to 
the  play  in  the  present  edition.  It  apjwars  from  some 
entries  in  the  accounts  of  Hcnslowe  ihe  player,  that  .i 
drama  on  this  subject,  by  Decker  and  Chettle,  at  first 
called  TroytlU*  and  Crtuida,  bttt,  bcfon  iM  pruduc- 
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lion,  altered  in  its  title  to  The  Tragedy  of  ■Agamemnon, 
was  in  existence  anterior  to  Shakspeare's  play,  and 
diat  it  was  licensed  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels  on  the 
8d  of  June,  1599.  Malone  places  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  Shakspeare's  play  in  1602 ;  Mr.  Chalmers  in 
1600;  and  Dr.  Drake  in  1601.  They  have  been  led  to 
this  conclusion  by  the  supposed  ridicule  of  the  circum- 
stance of  Cressid  receiving  the  sleeve  of  Troilus  and 
giving  him  her  glove  in  the  comedy  of  Histriomastix, 
1610.  I  think  that  the  satire  vfas  pointed  at  the  older 
drama  of  Decker  and  Chettle  ;  and  should  certainly 
give  a  later  date  to  the  play  of  Shakspeare  than  that 
which  has  been  assisned  to  it.  If  we  may  credit  the 
preface  to  the  4to.  of  1609,  this  play  had  not  then  ap- 
jjcared  on  the  sta^e,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been 
ridiculed  in  a  piece  written  previous  to  the  death  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (see  note  on  Act  iv.  Sc.  4.)  Malone 
says,  '  Were  it  not  for  the  entry  in  the  Stationers'  books 
.  of  which  there  is  no  proof  that  it  relates  to  this  play;]  I 
should  have  been  led,  borti  bjr'  the  colour  of  the  style,  and 
from  this  preface,  to  class  it  in  the  year  1608.' 

There  is  no  reason  for  concluding  with  Schlegel  that 
Shakspeare  intended  his  drama  as  '  one  continued  irony 
of  the  crown  of  all  heroic  tales — the  tale  of  Troy.'  The 
poet  abandoned  the  classic  and  followed  the  gothic  or 
romantic  authorities  :  and  this  influenced  the  colour  of 
his  performance.  Tne  fact  probably  is,  that  he  pursued 
the  manner  in  which  parts  of  the  story  had  been  before 
dramatised.  There  is  an  interlude  on  the  subject  of 
Thersites,*  resembling  the  Old  Mysteries  in  its  structure, 
but  full  of  the  lowest  buffoonery.  If  the  drama  of  Decker 
and  Chettle  were  now  to  be  found,  I  doubt  not  we  should 
see  that  the  present  play  was  at  least  founded  on  it,  if 
not  a  mere  rifaccimento.^ 

'The  whole  catalogue  of  the  Dramatis  Peraonae  in 
the  play  of  Troilus  and  Cressida  (says  Mr.  Godwin.)  so 
far  as  they  depend  upon  a  rich  and  original  vein  of  hu- 
mour in  the  author,  are  drawn  with  a  felicity  which 
never  was  surpassed.  The  genius  of  Homer  has  been 
a  topic  of  admiration  to  almost  every  generation  of  men 
since  the  period  in  which  he  wrote.  But  his  characters 
will  not  bear  the  slightest  comparison  with  the  delinea- 
tion of  the  same  characters  as  they  stand  in  Shakspeare. 
This  is  a  species  of  honour  which  ought  by  no  meajns 
to  be  forgotten  when  we  are  making  the  eulogium  of 
our  immortal  bard,  a  sort  of  illustration  of  his  greatness 
which  cannot  fail  to  place  it  in  a  very  conspicuous  light. 
The  dispositions  of  men,  perhaps,  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently unfolded  in  the  very  early  period  of  intellectual 
refinement  when  Homer  wrote;  the  rays  of  humour 
had  not  been  dissected  by  the  glass,  or  rendered  per- 
durable by  the  rays  of  the  poet.  Homer's  characters 
are  drawn  with  a  laudable  portion  of  variety  and  con- 
sistencT  ;  but  his  Achilles,  his  Ajax,  and  his  Nestor  are, 
each  of  them,  rather  a  species  than  an  individual,  and 
can  boast  more  of  the  propriety  of  abstraction  than  of 
tlie  vivacity  of  the  moving  scene  of  absolute  life.  The 
Achilles,  Ajax,  and  the  various  Grecian  heroes  of  Shak- 
speare, on  the  other  hand,  are  absolutely  men  deficient 
in  nothing  which  can  tend  to  individualise  them,  and 
already  touched  with  the  Promethean  fire  that  might  in- 
fuse a  soul  into  what,  without  it,  were  lifeless  form. 
From  the  rest,  perhaps,  the  character  of  Thersites  de- 
■erves  to  be  selected  (how  cold  and  schoolboy  a  sketch 
in  Homer,)  as  exhibiting  an  appropriate  vein  of  sarcas- 
tic humour  amidst  his  cowardice,  and  a  profoundness 
and  truth  in  his  mode  of  laying  open  the  foibles  of  those 
al>out  him,  impossible  to  be  excelled.' 


»  This  interlude,  together  with  another  not  less  curi- 
ous, called  Jack  Juggler,  was  reprinted  from  a  unique 
copy  by  Mr.  Haslewood  for  the  Roxburgh  club.  I  owe 
to  the  friendly  kindness  of  that  gentleman  the  marked 
distinction  of  possessing  one  of  four  sidditional  copies 
printed  for  friends  not  members  of  that  society.  These 
rude  dramas  are  not  mere  literary  curiosities,  they  form 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the 
stajje,  and  are  otherwise  valuable  as  illustrating  the 
ilate  of  manners  and  language  in  the  reigu  of  Henry 


'  Shakspeare  possessed,  no  man  to  a  higher  perfec- 
tion^,  the  true  dignity  and  loftiness  of  the  poetical  afflatus, 
which  he  had  displayed  in  many  of  the  finest  passages 
of  his  works  with  miraculous  success.  But  he  knew 
that  no  man  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be  always  dignified. 
He  knew  that  those  subtler  traits  of  character  which 
identify  a  man  are  familiar  and  relaxed,  pervaded  with 
passion,  and  not  played  off  with  an  eye  to  external  de- 
corum. In  this  respect  the  peculiarities  of  Shakspeare's 
genius  are  no  where  more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in 
the  play  we  are  here  considering.' 

♦  The  champions  of  Greece  and  Troy,  from  the  hotir 
in  which  their  names  were  first  recoitied,  had  always 
worn  a  certain  formality  of  attire,  and  marched  with  a 
slow  and  measured  step.  No  poet,  till  this  time,  had 
ever  ventured  to  force  them  out  of  the  manner  which 
their  epic  creator  had  given  them.  Shakspeare  first 
supplied  their  limbs,  took  from  them  the  classic  stiffness 
of  their  gait,  and  enriched  them  with  an  entire  set  of 
those  attributes  which  might  render  them  completely 
beings  of  the  same  species  with  ourselves.'} 

PREFACE 

TO    THE    QUARTO   EDITION   OF    THIS    PLAY,  1609. 

A  never  writer,  to  an  ever  reader.  Netees. 
ETERNALL  reader,  you  have  heere  a  new  play, 
never  stal'd  with  the  stage,  never  clapper-claw'd  with 
the  palmes  of  the  vulger,  and  yet  passing  full  of  the 
palme  comicall ;  for  it  is  a  birth  of  your  braine,  that 
never  under-tooke  any  thing  commicall,  vainely :  and 
were  but  the  vaine  names  of  comraedies  changde  for  the 
titles  of  commodities,  orof  playes  for  pleas  ;  you  should 
see  all  those  grand  censors,  that  now  stile  them  such 
vanities,  flock  to  them  for  the  maine  grace  of  their  gra- 
vities ;  especially  this  authors  commedies,  that  are  so 
fram'd  to  the  life,  that  they  serve  for  the  uiost  common 
commentaries  of  all  the  actions  of  our  lives,  shewing 
such  a  dexteritie  and  power  of  witte,  that  the  most  dis- 
pleased with  playes,  are  pleased  with  his  commedies. 
And  all  such  dull  and  heavy  witted  worldlings,  as  were 
never  capable  of  the  witte  of  a  commedie,  comming  by 
report  of  them  to  his  representations,  have  found  "that 
witte  there,  that  they  never  foond  in  them-selves,  and 
have  parted  better-wittied  than  they  came :  feeling  an 
edge  of  witte  set  upon  them,  more  than  ever  they 
dreamd  they  had  braine  to  grind  it  on.  So  much  and 
such  savored  salt  of  witte  is  in  his  commedies,  that  they 
seem  (for  their  height  of  pleasure)  to  be  bonie  in  that 
sea  that  brought  forth  Venus.  Amongst  all  there  is 
none  more  witty  than  this  :  and  had  I  time  I  would  com- 
ment upon  it,  though  I  know  it  needs  not  (for  so  much 
as  will  make  you  think  your  testern  well  bestowd,)  but 
for  so  much  worth,  as  even  poore  I  know  to  be  stuft  in 
it.  It  deserves  such  a  labour,  as  well  as  the  best  com- 
medy  in  Terence  or  Plautus.  And  beleeve  this,  that 
when  hee  is  gone,  and  his  commedies  out  of  sale,  you 
will  scramble  for  them,  and  set  up  a  new  English  inqui- 
sition. Take  this  for  a  warning,  and  at  the  perill  of 
your  pleasures  losse,  and  judgements,  refuse  not,  nor 
like  this  the  lesse,  for  not  being  sullied  with  the  smoaky 
breath  of  the  multitude  ;  but  thank  fortune  forthescap« 
it  hath  made  amongst  you.  Since  by  the  grand  posses- 
sors wills  I  believe  you  should  have  prayd  for  them 
rather  then  beene  prayd.  And  so  I  leave  all  such  to  bee 
prayd  for  (for  the  states  of  their  wits  healths)  that  will 
not  praise  it. — Vale. 


the  Eighth.  I  have  found  colloquial  phrases  and  words 
explained  by  them,  of  which  it  would  be  vain  to  seek 
illustrations  elsewhere. 

t  Mr.  Tyrwhiu  has  observed  that  there  are  more  hard 
bombastical  phrases  in  this  play  than  can  be  picked  out 
of  any  other  six  plays  of  Shakspeare.  Would  not  this 
be  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  what  I  have  here 
advanced,  that  it  may  be  a  mere  alteratiolfuf  the  older 
play  above  mentioned  ? 

i  Life  of  Chaucer,  vol.  i.  p.  509-12,  8vo.  e<J. 
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TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 
PERSONS   REPRESENTED. 


Act  I. 


Pbiam,  King  of  Troy. 
Hector,  "| 

Troilus,  I 

Paris,  >  Am  Son*. 

Deiphobus, 

HELENtlS,  J 

f/x^.ro'H,  }   Trojan  Co^^nder.. 

Calchas,  a  Trojan   Priest,  taking  part  with   the 

Greeks. 
Pandarus,  C/hcfeto  Cressida. 
Margarelon,  a  bastard  Son  of  Priam. 

Agamemnon,  the  Grecian  General. 

Menelaus,  his  Brother. 

Achilles,  ^ 

Ajax,  >  Grecian  Commanier*. 

Ulysses,  S 


Nestor,  1 

DiOMEDES,  V    Grecian  Oanmandars 

Patroclus,  ) 

Thersites,  a  deformed  and  scurrilous  Grecian. 
Alexander,  Servant  to  Cressida. 
Servant  to  Troilus  ;   Servant  to  Paris  ;  Servant  to 
Diomedes. 

Helen,  Wife  to  Meneiaus. 
Andromache,  Wife  to  Hector. 
Cassandra,  Daughter  to  Priam  ;  a  Prophetegs. 
Cressida,  Daughter  to  Calchas. 

Trojan  amd  Greek  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE— Troy,  and  the  Grecian  Camp  before  it. 


PROLOGUE.' 

Iif  Troy,  there  lies  the  scene.  From  isles  of  Greece 

The  prmces  orgulous,*  their  high  blood  chaTd, 

Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships. 

Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 

Of  cruel  war  :  Sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 

Their  crownets  regal,  from  the  Athenian  bay 

Put  fortli  toward  Phrygia  :  and  their  vow  is  made, 

To  ransack  Troy  ;   within  whose  strong  immures 

The  ravish'd  Helen,  Meneiaus'  queen, 

With  wanton  Paris  sleeps  ;  And  that's  the  quarrel. 

To  Tenedos  they  come  ; 

And  the  deep-drawing  barks  do  there  disgorge 

Their  warlike  fraughtage  :'  Now  on  Dardan  plains 

The  fresh  and  yet  uubruised  Greeks  do  pitch 

Their  brave  pavilions :  Priam's  six-gated  city, 

Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Ilias,  C  betas,  Trojan, 

And  Antenorides,  with  massy  staples. 

And  corresponsive  and  fulfilUng  bolU, 

Sperr*  up  the  sons  of  Troy. 

Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits, 

On  one  and  other  side,  Trojan  and  Greek, 

Sets  all  on  hazard  :  And  hither  am  I  come, 

A  prologue  arm'd, — but  not  in  confidence 

Of  author's  pen,  or  actor's  voice  ;  but  suited 

In  like  conditions  as  our  argument,— 

To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  mat  our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt'  and  firstlings  of  those  broils, 

'Ginning  in  the  middle  ;  starting  uience  away 

To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 

Like  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are  ; 

Now,  good,  or  bad,  'tis  but  the  chance  of  war. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I.    Troy.    Before  Priam's  PaUue.    Enter 

TaoiLVs  armed,  arui  Pandarus. 

Troilus. 

Call  here  my  variet,*  PU  unarm  again : 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 


1  This  prologue  is  wanting  in  the  quarto  editions. 
Steevens  thinks  that  it  is  not  by  Shakspeare  ;  and  that 
perhaps  the  drama  itself  is  not  entirely  of  his  construc- 
tion. It  appears  to  have  escaped  Heminge  and  Condell, 
the  editors  of  the  first  folio,  until  the  volume  was  almost 
printed  off ;  and  is  thrust  in  between  the  tragedies  and 
histories  without  any  enumeration  of  pages,  except  on 
one  leaf.  There  seema  to  have  been  a  previous  play 
on  the  same  subject  by  Henry  Chettle  and  Thomas 
Decker.  Entries  appear  in  tlie  accounu  of  Henslowe  of 
motley  advanced  to  them  in  earnest  of  Troylles  and 
Cressida,  in  April  and  May,  1599. 

3  Orgulous,  proud,  disdainful ;  orgueilleux,  Fr. 

8  Freight. 

•I  Sprrr  or  spar,  to  close,  fasten,  or  bar  up. 

6  1.  e.  the  avant,  what  went  before.    Thus  In  Lear  :— 
'  Vaunt  couriers  lo  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts.' 
What  is  now  called  the  Ton  of  an  army  was  formerly 
called  the  vaun<-guard. 


That  find  such  cruel  battle  here  within  ? 
Each  Trojan,  that  is  master  of  his  heart. 
Let  him  to  field  ;  Troilus,  alas !  hath  none. 

Pan.  Will  this  geer  ne'er  be  mended  ? 

7Vo.  The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to  their 
strength,' 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness  valiant ; 
But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear, 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder*  than  ignorance  ; 
Less  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night. 
And  skill-less  as  unpractis'd  infancy. 

Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this  :  for 
my  part  I'll  not  meddle  nor  make  no  further.  He 
that  will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat,  must  larrj 
the  grinding. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan,  Ay,  the  grinding ;  but  you  must  tarry  the 
bolting. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  bolting ;  but  you  must  tarry  th« 
leavening. 

Tro.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

Pan.  Ay.  to  the  leavening:  but  here's  yet  in 
the  word — nereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of 
the  cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven,  and  the  baking  ; 
nay,  you  must  stay  the  cooling  too,  or  you  may 
chance  to  bum  your  lius. 

Tro.  Patience  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she  be, 
Doth  lesser  blench*  at  sufferance  than  I  do. 
At  Priam's  royal  table  do  I  sit ; 
And  when  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts, — 

So,  traitor  ! — when  she  comes ! When  is  she 

thence  ? 

Pan.  Well,  she  looked  yesternight  fairer  than 
ever  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 

7Vo.  I  was  about  to  tell  thee, — When  my  heart, 
As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain, 
Lest  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  me, 
I  have  (as  when  (he  sun  doth  light  a  storm,) 
Bury'd  this  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile  : 


6  This  word  which  we  have  from  the  old  French 
varlet  or  vadlet,  anciently  signified  a  groom,  a  servant 
of  the  meaner  sort.  Holinshed,  speaking  of  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  says,  '  Diverse  were  releeved  by  their 
varlets  and  conveied  out  of  the  field.'  Coigrave  gays, 
'  In  old  time  it  was  a  more  honourable  title ;  for  all 
young  gentlemen  until  they  came  to  be  eighteen  yerea 
of  age  were  so  tearmed.'  He  says,  the  term  came  into 
disesteem  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  (ill  when  the  gentle 
men  of  the  king's  chamber  were  called  valets  de  cham- 
bre.  In  one  of  our  old  statutes,  I  Henry  IV.  c.  7,  anno 
1399,  are  these  words: — '  Et  que  nulle  vadlet  appelle 
yoman  prelgne  ne  use  nulle  liveree  du  roi  ne  de  null 
autre  seignour  sur  peine  demprisonement.'^ 

7  i.e.  ill  addition  to.  This  kind  of  phraseology  occurs 
in  Macbeth,  Act  I.  Sc  ii. ;  see  note  there. 

8  i.  e.  more  weak  or  foolish.  Dryden  has  taken  this 
speech  as  it  stands  in  his  alteration  of  this  play,  except 
that  he  has  changed  skill-less,  in  the  last  line,  to  artless , 
which,  as  Johnson  observes,  is  no  improvement. 

9  To  blench  is  to  abrink,  stait,  or  fly  off.  Sco  Hamlet, 
Act  ii.  Sc  a. 
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But  sorrovr,  that  is  couch'd  in  seeming  gladness, 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pan.  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker 
than  Helen's  (well,  go  to,)  there  were  no  more 
comparison  between  the  women, — But,  for  my  part, 
she  is  my  kinswoman  ;  I  would  not,  as  they  term 
h,  praise  her, — But  I  would  somebody  had  heard 
her  talk  yesterday,  as  I  did.  I  will  not  dispraise 
your  sister  Cassandra's  wit ;  but— 

Tro.  O  Pandarus !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus, — 
When  I  do  tell  thee.  There  my  hopes  lie  drown'd, 
Reply  not  in  haw  many  fathoms  deep 
Thev  lie  indrench'd.    1  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
In  Cressid's  love  :  Thou  answer's!,  She  is  fair  ; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice, 
Handiest  in  thy  discourse  ; — O,  that  her  hand  ! ' 
In  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink. 
Writing  their  own  reproach  ;  To  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense* 
Hard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman !  This  thou  tell'st  me. 
As  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say — I  love  her ; 
But,  saying,  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm. 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it. 

Paiu  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

jfVo.  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan.  'Faith,  I'll  not  meddle  in't.  Let  her  be  as 
she  is  ;  if  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better  for  her  ;  an  she 
be  not,  she  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands.' 

3Vo.  Good  Pandarus  !  How  now,  Pandarus  ? 

Pan,  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travel ;  ill- 
inought  on  of  her,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you  ;  gone 
between  and  between,  but  small  thanks  for  my  la- 
bour. 

Tro.  What,  art  thou  angry,  Pandarus  ?    what, 
with  me  ? 

Pan.  Because  she  is  kin  to  me,  therefore,  she's 
-•ot  so  fair  as  Helen :  an  she  were  not  kin  to  me, 
sne  would  be  as  fair  on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on  Sun- 
day. But  what  care  I  ?  I  care  not,  an  she  were  a 
black-a-moor  ;  'tis  all  one  to  me. 

Tro.  Say  I,  she  is  not  fair  ? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  She's 
a  fool  to  stay  behind  her  father  ;*  let  her  to  the 
Greeks ;  and  so  I'll  tell  her  the  next  time  I  see 
her :  for  my  part,  I'll  meddle  nor  make  no  more  in 
the  matter. 
•    Tro.  Pandarus,—^ 

Pan.  Not  I. 

Tro.  Sweet  Pandarus, 

■    Pan.  Pray  you,   speak  no  more  to  me ;  I  will 
leave  all  as  I  found  it,  and  there  an  end. 

[Exit  Pandarus.    An  Alarum. 


Tro.  Peace,  you  ungricious  clamours!  peace 
rude  sounds ! 
Fools  on  both  sides  !  Helen  must  needs  be  fair, 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  starv'd  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But,  Pandarus — O  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar ; 
And  he's  as  tetchy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo, 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  suit. 
Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love. 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we? 
Her  bed  is  India;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium,'  and  where  she  resides. 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood  ; 
Ourself,  the  merchant ;  and  their  sailing  Pandar,* 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 

Alarum.     Enter  iE  n  E  A  s . 
^ne.  How   now.  Prince   Troilus?'   wherefore 

not  afield? 
Tro.  Because  not  there  ;   This  woman's  answer 
sorts,' 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thence. 
What  news,  .iEneas,  from  the  field  to-day  ? 
JEne.  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt. 
Tro.  By  whom,  .^neas  ? 

^ne.  Troilus,  by  Menelaus. 

TVo.  Let  Paris  bleed  :  'tis  but  a  scar  to  scorn  ; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn.  [Alarum. 

jEne.   Hark!   what  good  sport  is   out  of  town 

to-day  ! 
Tro.  Better   at  home,  if  would   I  might,  were 
may. — 
But,  to  the  sport  abroad  ; — Are  you  bound  thither? 
^ne.  In  all  swift  haste. 

Tro.  Come,  go  we  then  together 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     The  Same.    A  Street.    Enter  CRfiil- 
siDA  and  Alexander. 

Crei.  Who  were  tliose  went  by  ? 

Alex,  Queen  Hecuba,  and  Helen, 

Cres,  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex,  Up  to  the  eastern  tower, 

Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale. 
To  see  the  battle.     Hector,  whose  patience 
Is,  as  a  virtue,  fi.\'d,  to-day  was  mov'd  : 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  his  armourer ; 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry'  in  war, 
Before  the  sun  rose,  he  was  harness'd  light,'" 
And  to  the  field  goes  he;  where  every  flower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep' '  what  it  foresaw 
In  Hector's  wrath. 


1  Handiest  Is  here  used  metaphorically,  with  an  allu- 
sion, at  the  same  time,  to  its  literal  meaning.  The  same 
play  on  the  words  is  in  Titus  Andronicus : — 

'  O  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  ot  hands, 
Lest  we  remember  still  that  we  have  none  !> 
Steevens  remarks  that  the  beauty  of  a  female  hand 
Mems  to  have  had  a  strong  impression  on  the  poet's 
mind.    Antony  cannot  endure  that  the  hand  of  Cleo- 
patra should  be  touched. 

2  Warburton  rashly  altered  this  to   ' spite  of 

sense.' — Hanmer  reads  :   ' to  th'  spirit  of  sense.' 

Which  is  considered  right  and  necessary  by  Mason. 
Johnson  does  not  rightly  understand  the  passage,  and 
therefore  erroneously  explains  it.  It  appears  to  me  to 
mean  '  The  spirit  of  sense  (i.  e.  sensation,)  in  touching 
the  cygnet's  down,  is  harsh  and  hard  as  the  palm  of  a 
ploughman,  compared  to  the  sensation  of  sodness  in 
pressing  Cressid's  hand.' 

3  '  She  has  the  mends  in  her  own  hands'  is  a  prover- 
bial phrase  common  in  our  old  writers,  which  probably 
signifies  '  It  is  her  own  fault ;  or  the  remedy  lies  with 
herself.' 

4  Calchas,  according  to  the  Old  Troy  Book,  was  '  a 
great  learned  bishpp  of  Troy,'  who  was  sent  by  Priam 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi  concerning  the  event  of 
the  war  which  threatened  Agamemnon.  As  soon  as  he 
bad  made '  his  oblations  and  demands  for  them  of  Troy, 
Apollo  aunswered  unto  him  saying,  Calchas,  Calchas, 
l)ewar»  thou  returne  not  back  againe  to  Troy,  but  goe 
ihou  with  Achy  Has  uino  the  Oreekes,  and  depart  never 


from  them,  for  the  Greekes  shall  have  victorie  of  the 
Trojans,  by  the  agreement  of  the  gods.' — Hist,  of  the 
Destruction  of  Troy,  translated  by  Carton,  ed.  1617. 
The  prudent  bishop  immediately  joined  the  Greeks. 

5  Ilium,  properly  speaking,  is  the  name  of  the  city ; 
Trovthatof  the  country.  But  Shakspeare,  following 
the  Troy  Book,  gives  that  name  to  Priam's  palace,  said 
to  have  been  built  upon  a  high  rock. 

6  'This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers  ; 
Clap  on  more  sails,'  &c. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 

7  Troilus  was  pronounced  by  Shakspeare  and  his 
contemporaries  as  a  dissyllable.  Pope  has  once  or 
twice  fallen  into  the  same  error. 

8  i.e.  fits,  suits,  is  congruous.   So  in  King  Henry  V.  : 

'  It  sorts  well  with  thy  fierceness.' 

9  Husbandry  is  thrift.     Thus  in  King  Henry  V.  :—■ 

' our  bad  neighbours  make  us  early  stirrers. 

Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  husbandry.' 

10  The  commentators  have  all  taken  light  here  as  re- 
ferring to  armour.  Poor  Theobald,  who  seems  to  have 
had  a  suspicion  that  it  did  not,  falls  under  the  lash  of 
Warburton  for  his  temerity.  Light,  however,  here 
has  no  reference  to  the  mode  in  which  Hector  was  arm- 
ed, but  to  the  legerity  or  alacrity  with  which  he  armed 
himselfbefore  sunrise.  Light  and  lighttutue  often  used 
for  nimbly,  quickly,  readily,  by  our  old  writers.  No 
expression  is  more  common  than  '  light  of  foot.'  And 
Shakspeare  has  even  used  '  light  of  ear.' 

11  'And  when  she  tneeps,  weeps  every  little  Jitnetr, 
Lamenting,'  &c.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 
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Cres.  What  was  his  cause  of  anger  7 

Alex.  The  noise  goes,  this  :  There  is  among  the 
Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector  ; 
They  call  him,  Ajax. 

Cres.  Good  ;    And  what  of  him  ? 

Alat.  They  say  he  is  a  very  mdtn perse,' 
And  stands  alone. 

Cres.  So  do  all  men ;  unless  they  are  drunk, 
sick,  or  have  no  legs. 

Alex.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beasts 
of  their  particular  additions  ;*  he  is  as  valiant  as 
the  lion,  churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant ; 
a  man  into  whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humours 
that  his  valour  is  crushed'  into  folly,  his  folly 
sauced  with  discretion  ;  there  is  no  man  hath  a 
virtue  that  he  hath  not  a  glimpse  of ;  nor  any  man 
an  attaint,  but  he  carries  some  stain  of  it ;  he  is 
melancholy  without  cause,  and  merry  against  the 
hair  :*  He  hath  the  joints  of  every  thing  ;  mt  every 
thing  so  out  of  joint,  that  he  is  a  gouty  Briareus, 
many  hands  and  no  use  ;  or  purblind  Argus,  all 
eyes  and  no  sight. 

Cres.  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes  me 
smile,  make  Hector  angry  ? 

Alex.  They  say,  he  yesterday  coped  Hector  in 
the  battle,  and  struck  him  down ;  tne  disdain  and 
shame  whereof  hath  ever  since  kept  Hector  fasting 
and  waking. 

Enter  PAND.'i.Has. 

Cre*.  Who  comes  here  ? 

Alex.  Madam,  your  uncle  Pandarus. 

Cres,  Hector's  a  gallant  man. 

Alex.  As  may  be  m  the  world,  lady. 

Patu  What's  that?  what's  that? 

Cres.  Good  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Cressid  :  What  do 
you  talk  of  ? — Good  morrow,  Alexander. — How  do 
you,  cousin  ?    When  were  you  at  Ilium? 

Cres.  This  morning,  uncle. 

Pan.  What  were  you  talking  of,  when  I  came  7 
Was  Hector  armed,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to 
Ilium  ?  Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ? 

Cres.  Hector  was  gone  ;  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

Pan.  E'en  so  ;  Hector  was  stirring  earl^. 

Cres.  That  were  we  talking  of,  and  of  his  anger. 

Pan.  Was  he  angry  ? 

Om.  So  he  says  here. 

Pan.  True,  he  was  so ;  I  know  the  cause  too  : 
he'll  lay  about  him  to-day,  I  can  tell  them  that ; 
and  there  is  Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind  him  ; 
let  them  take  heed  of  Troilus  ;  I  can  tell  them  tliat 
too. 

Cres.  What,  is  he  angry  too  7 

Pan.  Who,  Troilus  7  Troilus  is  the  better  man 
of  the  two. 

Cre*.  O,  Jupiter !  there's  no  comparison. 

Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Hector  7 
Do  you  know  a  man  if  you  see  him  7 

Cres.  Ay,  if  ever  I  saw  him  before,  and  knew 
him. 

Pan.  Well,  I  say,  Troilus  is  Troilus. 

Cres.  Then  you  say  as  I  say  ;  for  I  am  sure,  he 
is  not  Hector. 

Pan.  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus,  in  some 
degrees. 

Cres.  'Tis  just  to  each  of  them  ;  he  is  himself. 


1  i.  e.  an  extraordinary  or  incomparable  person,  like 
the  letter  Jl  by  itself.  The  usual  mode  of  ihia  old  ex- 
pression is  wS  per  se.  Thus  in  Henrysoun'a  Testament 
of  Cresaeid,  wrongly  attributed  by  Steevcns  to  Chau- 
cer: — 
'  Of  faire  Cresseide,  the  floiure  and  a  per  se  of  Troy 

and  Greece.' 
»  Their  titles,  tnarks  of  distinction  or  denomina- 
tions.   The  terra  in  this  sciiae  is  originally  forensic 

' Whereby  he  doth  receive 

Particular  additions  from  the  bill 
That  writci)  them  all  alike.'  Macbeth. 

8  i.  e.  confused  and  mingled  with  folly.    So  in  Cym- 
belina : — 

'  Crush  him  together,  rather  than  imfoM 
ilia  measure  duly.' 


Pan.  Himself?  Alas,  poor  Troiliu !  I  would,  bm 
were, 

Cres.  So  he  is. 

Paru  Condition,  I  had   gone   barefoot  to 

India. 

Cres.  He  is  not  Hector. 

Pan.  Himself  ?  no,  he's  not  himself — "Would  '* 
were  himself!  Well,  the  gods  are  above :  Tim* 
must  friend,  or  end  :  Well,T'roilus,  well, — I  would, 
my  heart  were  in  her  body  I— No,  Hector  is  not  a 
better  man  than  Troilus. 

Cres.  Excuse  me. 

Pan.  He  is  elder. 

Cres.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pan.  The  other's  not  come  to't ;  you  shall  tell 
me  another  tale  when  the  other's  come  to't.  Hec- 
tor shall  not  have  his  wit  this  year. 

Cres.  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 

Pon.  Nor  his  qualities  ;— 

Cres.  No  matter. 

PoTi.  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cres.  'Twould  not  become  him,  his  own's  belter 

Pan.  You  have  no  judgment,  niece :  Helen 
herself  swore  the  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a 
brown  favour  (for  so  'tis,  I  must  confess,) — Not 
brown  neither. 

Cres.  No,  but  brown. 

Pan.  'Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 

Cre*.  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Pan.  She  prais'd  his  complexion  above  Paris. 

Cres.  Why,  Paris  hath  coloiu-  enough. 

Pan,  So  he  has. 

Cres.  Then,  Troilus  should  have  too  much :  if 
she  praised  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher 
than  his  ;  he  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other 
higher,  is  too  flammg  a  praise  for  a  good  com- 
plexion. I  had  as  lief,  Helen's  golden  tongue  had 
commended  Troilus  for  a  copper  nose. 

Pa)i.  I  swear  to  you,  I  think,  Helen  loves  hiai 
better  than  Paris. 

Cres.  Then  she's  a  meirry  Greek,'  indeed. 

Pan.  Nav,  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came  t# 
him  the  other  day  into  a  compassed'  window,— 
and,  you  know,  he  has  not  past-tltree  or  four  hairs 
on  his  chin. 

Cres.  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetic  may  soon 
bring  his  particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan.  Why,  hs  is  very  young :  and  yet  will  he, 
within  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother 
Hector. 

Cres.  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter  !* 

Pan.  But,  to  prove  to  you  tliat  Helen  lovea 
him  ; — she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  t« 
his  cloven  chin, 

Cres.  Juno  have  mercy  I — How  came  it  cloven  7 

Pon.  Why,  you  know,  'tis  dimpled:  I  think, 
his  smiling  biecomes  him  better  than  any  man  in  all 
Phrygia. 

Cres.  O,  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan.  Docs  he  not  7 

Cres.  O  yes,  an  'twere  a  cloud  in  autumn. 

Paru  Why,  go  to,  then : — But  to  prove  to  you 
that  Helen  loves  Troilus, 

Cres.  Troilus  will  sUnd  to  the  proof,  if  you'll 
prove  it  so. 

Pcm.  Troilus  7  why,  he  esteems  her  no  more 
than  I  esteem  an  addle  egg. 

Cres.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  you 
love  an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  the 
shell. 

Pan.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  to  think  how 


4  Equivalent  to  a  phrase  still  in  use — JSgaiHtt  tk» 
grain.    The  French  say  a  con/repoi/. 

5  See  Twelfth  Night,  Act  Jr.  Sc  1. 

6  A  compassed  window  is  a  circular  bow  window. 
The  same  epithet  is  applied  to  the  cape  of  a  woman's 
sown  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  ;— 'A  small  compat' 
sed  cape.'  A  coved  ceiling  is  yet  in  some  places  called 
a  compassed  ceiling. 

7  Lifter,  a  terra  for  a  thtef ;  from  the  Oothk  hliflu* 
Thus  in  Holland's  Leaguer,  1638 :— •  Broker,  or  pan- 
der,cheater,  or  lifter.'  Dryden  uses  the  verb  to  lift,  for 
to  rob.  Shop-lifter  is  Rill  used  for  one  who  robe  a  sfao^ 
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she  tickled  his  chin ; — ^Indeed,  she  has  a  marvellous 
white  hand,  I  must  needs  confess. 

Cres.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white 
hair  on  his  chin. 

CTet.  Alas,  poor  chin  !  many  a  wart  is  richer. 

Pan,  But  tnere  was  such  laughing; — Queen 
Hecuba  laughed,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er. 

Cres.  With  mill-stones.' 

Pan.  And  Cassandra  laughed. 

Crea.  But  there  was  a  more  temperate  fire  under 
the  pot  of  her  eyes ; — Did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too  ? 

Pan.  And  Hector  laughed. 

Cres.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing? 

Pan.  Blarry,  at  the  wliite  hair  that  Helen  spied 
on  Troilus'  chm. 

Cres.  An't  had  been  a  green  hair,  I  should  have 
lauiihed  too. 

Pan.  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hw,  as 
at  his  pretty  answer. 

Cres.  What  was  his  answer  ? 

Pan.  Quoth  she.  Here's  hut  one  andjifiy  hairs  on 
your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white, 

Cres.  This  is  her  question. 

Pan.  That's  true  ;  make  no  question  of  that. 
One  and  fifty  hairs,  quoth  he,  and  one  white  :  That 
white  hair  is  mu  father,  and  all  the  rest  are  his  sotis. 
Jupiter .'  quoth  she,  which  of  these  hairs  is  Paris  my 
husband  ?  The  forked  one,  quoth  he  ;  pluck  it  out, 
and  give  it  him.  But,  there  was  such  laughing ! 
and  Helen  so  blushed,  and  Paris  so  chafed,  and  all 
the  rest  so  laughed,  that  it  passed.^ 

Cres.  So  let  it  now  ;  for  it  has  been  a  great  while 
going  by. 

Pan.  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yesterday ; 
think  on't. 

Cres.  So  I  do. 

Pan.  I'll  be  sworn,  'tis  true ;  he  will  weep  you, 
an  'twere  a  man  bom  in  April. 

Cres.  And  I'll  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  'twere  a 
nettle  against  May.  [ui  Retreat  sounded. 

Paiu  Hark,  they  are  coming  from  the  field : 
Shall  we  stand  up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they  pass 
toward  Ilium?  good  niece,  do;  sweet  niece  Cres- 
sida. 

Crea.  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here's  an  excellent  place  ;  here 
we  may  see  most  bravely :  I'll  tell  you  them  all  by 
their  names,  as  they  pass  by ;  but  mark  Troilus 
above  the  rest. 

.£neas  passes  over  the  stage. 

Cres.  Speak  not  so  loud. 

Pan.  Tnat's  uEneas  ;  Is  not  that  a  brave  man  ? 
he's  one  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you  :  But 
mark  Troilus  ;  you  shall  see  anon. 

Cres.  Who's  that  ? 

Antenor  pasH»  over. 

Pan.  That's  Antenor  :  he  has  a  shrewd  wit,'  I 
can  tell  you  ;  and  he's  a  man  good  enough :  he's 
one  o'  the  soundest  judgments  in  Troy,  whosoever, 
and  a  proper  man  of  person  : — When  comes  Troi- 
lus 7 — I'll  show  you  Troilus  anon ;  if  he  see  me, 
you  shall  see  him  nod  at  me. 

Cres.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Pan.  You  shall  see. 

Cres.  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more.* 

Hector  passes  over. 
Pan.  That's  Hector,  that,  that,  look  you,  that ; 


1  So  in  King  Richard  III.  :— 

*  Your  eyes  drop  mill  stones,  when  fools'  eyes  drop  tears.' 

2  i.  e.  pas-sed  all  exprcasion.  Cressida  plays  on  the 
word  as  used  by  Pandarus,  by  employing  it  herself  in  its 
common  acceptation. 

3  According  to  Lydgate, — 

'Antenor  was 

Copious  in  words,  and  one  that  much  time  spent 

To  jest,  %vhen  as  he  was  in  cuinpanie, 

So  driely,  chat  no  man  could  it  espie ; 
And  therewith  held  hi«  countenance  so  well. 

That  every  man  received  great  content 


There's  a  fellow ! — Go  thy  way,  Hector  ; — There's 
a  brave  man,  niece.  O  brave  Hector! — Look, 
how  he  looks !  there's  a  countenance  :  Is't  not  a 
brave  man? 

Cres.  O,  a  brave  man  ! 

Pan.  Is  'a  not?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good — 
Look  you  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet  ?  look  you 
yonder,  do  you  see  ?  look  you  there !  There's  no 
jesting  :  there's  laying  on  ;  take't  off  who  will,  as 
they  say  :  there  be  hacks  ! 

Cres.  Be  those  with  swords? 

Paris  passes  over. 

Pan.  Swords  ?  any  thing,  he  cares  not :  an  the 
devil  come  to  him,  it's  all  one :  By  God's  lid,  it 
does  one's  heart  good  : — Yonder  comes  Paris,  yon- 
der comes  Paris  :  look  ye  yonder,  niece  ;  Is't  not 
a  gallant  man  too,  is't  not  ? — Why,  this  is  bravo 
now. — Who  said,  he  came  hurt  home  to-day  ?  he's 
not  hurt :  why,  this  will  do  Helen's  heart  good 
now.  Ha  !  would  I  could  see  Troilus  now  ! — you 
shall  see  Troilus  anon. 

Cres.  Who's  that? 

Helends  passes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Helenus, — I  marvel  where  Troilus 
is  : — That's  Helenus  ;  I  think  he  went  not  forth  to 
day  : — That's  Helenus. 

Cres.  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle? 

Pan.  Helenus  ?  no  :— yes,  he'll  fight  indifferent 
well : — I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is  ! — -Hark  ;  do  you 
not  hear  the  people  cry,  Troilus  ? — Helenus  is  a 
priest. 

Cres.  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder  ? 

Troilus  passes  ovet> 

Pan.  Where  ?  yonder  ?  that's  Deiphobus  :  'TIS 
Troilus  !  there's  a  man,  niece  ! — Hem  ! — Brave 
Troilus  !  the  prince  of  chivalry  ! 

Cres.  Peace,  for  shame,  peace  ! 

Pan.  Mark  him  ;  note  him  ; — O  brave  Troilus  ! 
— look  well  upon  him,  niece  ;  look  you,  how  his 
sword  is  bloodied,  and  his  helm  more  hack'd  than 
Hector's :  And  how  he  looks,  and  how  he  goes  ! — 
O  admirable  youth  !  he  ne'er  saw  three  and  twenty. 
Go  thy  way,  Troilus,  go  thy  way  ;  had  I  a  sister 
were  a  grace,  or  a  daughter  a  goddess,  he  should 
take  his  choice.  O  admirable  man  !  Paris  ? — Paris 
is  dirt  to  him ;  and,  I  warrant,  Helen,  to  change, 
would  give  an  eye  to  boot. 

Forces  pass  over  the  stage. 

Cres.  Here  come  more. 

Pan.  Asses,  fools,  dolts  !  chaff  and  bran,  chaff 
and  bran !  porridge  after  meat !  I  could  live  and 
die  i'  the  eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look  : 
the  eagles  are  gone ;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and 
daws  !  I  had  rather  be  such  a  man  as  Troilus,  than 
Agamemnon  and  all  Greece. 

Cres.  There  is  among  the  Greeks,  Achilles ;  a 
better  man  than  Troilus. 

Pan.  Achilles  ?  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very 
camel. 

Cres.  Well,  well. 

Pan.  Well,  well  ? — why,  have  you  any  discre 
tion  ?  have  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  know  what  a 
man  is  ?  Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  discourse, 
manhood,  learning,  gentleness,  virtue,  youth,  libe- 
rality, and  such  like,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season 
a  man  ? 


To  heare  him  speake,  and  pretty  jests  to  tell. 
When  he  was  pleasant  and  in  merriment : 
For  tho'  that  he  most  commonly  was  sad, 
Yet  in  his  speech  some  jest  he  always  had.' 
Such,  in  the  hands  of  a  rude  English  poet,  is  the  gravo 
Antenor ;  to  whose  wisdom  it  was  thought  necessary 
that  the  art  of  Ulysses  should  be  opposed : — 
'  Et  moveo  Priamum,  Priamoque  Antenora  junctum.' 
1  To  give  the  nod  was  a  term  in  the  game  at  cards 
called  Noddy.    The  word  also  signifies  a  tilly  fellow. 
Cressid  means  to  call  Pandarus  a  noddy,  and  says  he 
shall  by  more  nods  be  made  more  sigBificantly  a  fool. 
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Ore*.  Ay,  a  minced  man  :  and  then  to  be  baked 
with  no  date'  in  the  pie, — for  then  the  man's  date 
IS  out. 

Pan.  You  are  such  a  woman !  one  knows  not  at 
what  ward^  you  lie. 

Orel.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly ;  upon 
my  wit,  to  defend  my  wiles ;  upon  my  secrecy,  to 
defend  mine  honesty  ;  my  mask,  to  defend  my  beau- 
ty ;  and  you,  to  defend  all  these :  and  at  all  these 
wards  I  lie,  at  a  thousand  watches. 

Pan.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Cres.  Nay,  I'll  watch  you  for  that ;  and  that's 
one  of  the  chiefest  of  them  too  ;  if  I  cannot  ward 
what  I  would  not  hare  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for  tell- 
ing how  I  took  the  blow  ;  unless  it  swell  past  hiding, 
and  then  it  is  past  watchins. 

Pan.  You  are  such  another ! 

Enter  Troilus'  Boy. 

Boy.  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with 
you. 

Pan.  Where? 

Boy.  At  your  own  house :  there  he  unarms  him. 

Pan.  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come  :  [Exit  Boy. 
I  doubt  he  be  hurt. — Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

Crt».  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan,  ril  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by, 

Crei.  To  bring,  uncTe, 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Cres.  By  the  same  token — you  are  a  bawd. — 

[Exit  Pandards. 
Words,  vows,  griefs,  tears,  and  love's  full  sacrifice, 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprise  : 
But  more  in  Troilus  thousand  fold  I  see 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be  ; 
Yet  hold  I  on.     Women  are  angels,  woomg : 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  in  the  doing  : 
That  she'   beloved  knows  nought  that  knows  not 

this, — 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is  ; 
That  she  was  never  yet,  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet,  as  when  desire  did  sue : 
Therefore  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
Achievement  is  command  ;  ungain'd,  beseech  :* 
Then  tlioutfh  ray  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear, 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear. 

[ExU. 

SCENE  III.  The  Grecian  Camp.  Before  Agam- 
emnon's TctU.  Trumpet*.  Enter  AoAtSKtsiioti, 
Nestor,  Ulysses,  Merelacs,  and  other*. 

Agam.  Princes, 
What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ? 
The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below, 
Fails  in  the  promis'd  largeness  ;  checks  and  disas- 
ters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rcar'd  : 
As  knots,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of^growth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us. 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far. 


1  Dates  were  an  ingredient  in  ancient  pastry  of  al- 
most every  kind.  The  same  quibble  occurs  in  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

2  A  metaphor  from  the  art  of  defence.  Falstaff,  King 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  says,  '  Thou  know'st  my  old  teard  ; 
here  I  /ay,'  &c. 

3  That  she,  means  that  woman. 

4  *  Achievement  is  command  ;  ungain'd,  beseech.' 
Tlie  meaning  of  this  obscure  line  seems  to  be,  'Men 
after  possession  become  our  commanders ;  before  it 
they  are  our  suppliants.' 

'  My  hearPs  content,^  in  the  next  line,  probably  sig- 
niftes  my  tcill,  my  desire. 

6  Joined  by  allinity.  The  same  adjective  occurs  in 
Otiiello  :— 

'  If  partlalljr  affin''d,  or  loagu'd  In  office.' 

6  The  throne  in  which  thou  siitesi  like  a  descended 
god. 

"  7  To  appli/  here  is  used  for  to  bend  the  mind,  or  at- 
tend  particularly  to  Agamemnon's  words.  As  in  the 
following  passage  from  Baret:  'To  attendc  or  applie 


That,  after  seven 'yean*  siege,  yet  Troy  walb 

stand  ; 
Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before. 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim. 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought 
That    gave't    surmised    shape.    Why,  then,   yon 

princes, 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  works  ; 
And  think  tliem  shames,  which  are,  indeed,  nought 

else 
But  the  protractive  tnals  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love  :  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward. 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affin'd'  and  kin 
But,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown, 
Distinction,  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Puffin"  at  all,  winnows  the  lignt  away  ; 
And  wnat  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lies  rich  in  virtue,  and  unDiingled. 

Nest.  With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat,' 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply' 
Thy  latest  words.     In  the  reproof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men  :  The  sea  being  smooth^ 
How  many  shallow  bauble  boats  dare  sail 
Upon  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk  ; 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behoia 
The  strong-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  monntains 

cnt. 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements. 
Like  Perseus'  horse  ;■  Where's  then   the  saucy 

boat. 
Whose  weak  untimbcr'd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rival'd  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 
Doth  valour's  show,  and  valour's  worth,  divide 
In  storms  of  fortune :  For,  in  her  ray  and  bright- 
ness. 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize,* 
Than  by  the  tiger:  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knoltea  oaks, 
And  flies  fled  under  shade.  Why,  then,  the  thing  o( 

courage, 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize," 
And,  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key. 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune." 

Ulyss.  Agamemnon, — 

Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit. 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 
Should  be  shut  up, — hear  what  Ulysses  speaks. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which, — most  mighty  for  thy  place  and  sway, — 
[To  Agamemnon. 
And  thou,  most  reverend  for  thy  stretch'd-out  life,— 

f7\)NEST0K. 

I  give  to  both  your  speeches, — which  were  such, 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass  ;  and  such  again. 


his  witte  to  something,  and  to  give  his  minde  unto  iL* 
The  example  cited  by  Malone,  from  The  Nice  Wanton, 
is  not  to  the  purpose,  the  word  there  is  used  as  we  now 
use  10  ply.  As  in  another  example  from  Baret,  '  Whll 
diligent  endeavour  to  applie  their  studies.' 

8  Pegasus  was,8trictly  speaking, Bellerophon's  horse, 
but  Shakspeare  Ibllowed  the  old  Troy  Book.  '  Of  the 
blood  that  issued  out  [from  Medusa's  head]  there  engen- 
dered Pepasus  or  (hejlying  horse.  By  the  flying  horse 
that  was  engendered  oi  the  blood  issued  from'hrr  head, 
is  understood  that  of  her  riches  issuing  of  that  realme 
he  [PerseusJ  founded,  and  made  a  ship  named  Pegase, 
and  this  shtp  teas  likened  unto  an  horse  Jlying,'  tui 
In  another  place  we  arc  told  that  this  ship,  whieh  the 
writer  always  calls  Perseus'  flying  horse,  *flew  on  the 
sea  like  unto  a  bird.'  Destruction  of  Troy,  4to.  1617, 
p.  155-164. 

9  The  gadfly  that  stings  cattle. 

10  It  is  said  of  the  tiger,  that  in  stormy  and  hi(h  winds 
he  rages  and  roars  most  furiously. 

11  i.  e.  replies  to  iu>isy  or  clamorou*  fortune. 
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Aa  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver, 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  axletree 
On  wliich  heaven  rides)  knit  all  tne  Greekish  ears 
To  his    experienced   tongue,' — ^yet   let   it   please 

both, — 
Thou  great, — and  wise, — to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 
Agam.  Speak,  prince  of  Ithaca  ;  and  be't  of  less 

expect'' 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  burden, 
Divide  thy  lips  ;  than  we  are  confident. 
When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastiff  jaws,         , 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Ulyss.  Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been  down. 
And  the  great  Hector  s  sword  had  lack'd  a  master, 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  specialty  of  rule'  hath  been  neglected  : 
And,  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions. 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive. 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair. 
What  honey  is  expected  ?     Degree  being  vizarded, 
The  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 
The  heavens    themselves,    the   planets,   and   this 

centre,* 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form. 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order  : 
And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  spher'd 
Amidst  the  other  ;  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil. 
And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king. 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad  :  But  when  the  planets, 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander,' 
What  plagues,  and  what  portents  ?  what  mutiny  ? 
What  ragmg  of  the  sea  ?  shaking  of  earth  ? 
Commotion  m  the  winds  ?  fi-ights,  changes,  horrors. 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  c^racinate 
The  unity  and  married*  calm  of  states 
Quite  from  their  fixture  ?  O,  when  degree  is  shak'd, 
VThich  is  the  ladder  of  all  high  designs. 
The  enterprise  is  sick  !  How  could  communities, 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods'  in  cities. 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable'  shores, 
The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth. 
Prerogative  of  age,  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels. 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentic  place  ? 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string. 
And,  hark,  what  discord  follows  !  each  thing  meets 
In  mere'  oppugnaucy  :  The  bounded  waters 
Should  liA  tneir  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores, 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe  : ' " 


Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 

And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead  : 

Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong,^ 

(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides,) 

Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  justice  too. 

Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power, 

Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite  ; 

And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf. 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 

Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 

And,  last,  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate, 

Follows  the  choking. 

And  this  neglection"  of  degree  it  is. 

That  by  a  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose 

It  hath  to  climb.'*    The  general's  disdain'd 

By  him  one  step  below  ;  ne,  by  the  next ; 

That  next,  by  him  beneath  ;   so  every  step, 

Exampled  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 

Of  his  superior,  "rows  to  an  envious  fever 

Of  pale  and  bloodless  emulation : 

And  'tis  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot, 

Not  her  own  sinews.    To  end  a  tale  of  length, 

Troy  in  our  weakness  stands,  not  in  her  strength. 

Nest.  Most  wisely  hath  Ulysses  here  discover'd 
The  fever  whereof  all  our  power"  is  sick. 

Agam.  The  nature  of  the  sickness  found,  Ulysses, 
What  is  the  remedy  ? 

Ulyss.  The  great  Achilles, — whom  opinion  crowns 
The  sinew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host, — 
Having  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame.'* 
Grows  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  nis  tent 
Lies  mocking  our  designs  :  With  him,  Patroclus, 
Upon  a  lazy  bed  the  livelong  day 
Breaks  scurril  jests  ; 
And  with  ridiculous  and  awkward  action 
(Which,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls,) 
He  pageants  us.     Sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
Thy  topless"  deputation  he  puts  on  ; 
And,  like  a  strutting  player, — whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 
To  fiear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 
'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffoldage," 
Such  to-be-pitied  and  o'er-wrested  seeming" 
He  acts  thy  greatness  in  :  and  when  he  speaks 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a-mending;  with  terms  unsquar'd,'* 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropp'd. 
Would  seem  hyperboles.     At  this  fbsty  stuff, 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  press'd  bed  lolling. 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause ; 
Cries — Excellent  ! — '<w  Agamemnon^*. — 


1  How  much  the  commentators  have  perplexed  them- 
eelves  and  their  readers  about  the  following  passage  ! 

' speeches, — which  were  such, 

As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  brass ;  and  such  again, 
As  venerable  Nestor  hatched  m  silver. 

Should  with  a  bond  of  air 

knit  all  the  Greekish  ears 

To  his  experienced  tongue.' 
Ulysses  eviilently  means  to  say  that  Agamemnon's 
speech  should  lie  lerit  in  brass ;  and  that  venerable 
Nestor,  with  his  silver  hairs,  by  his  speech  should  rivet 
the  attention  of  all  Greece.  The  phrase  hatched  in  sU- 
rer,  which  has  been  the  stumbling-block,  is  a  simile  bor- 
rowed from  the  art  of  design  ;  to  hatch  being  to  All  a 
design  with  a  number  of  consecutive  fine  lines  ;  and  to 
hatch  in  silver  was  a  design  inlaid  with  lines  of  silver,  a 
process  often  used  for  the  hilts  of  swords,  handles  of  dag- 
gers, and  stocks  of  pistols.  The  lines  of  the  graver  on  a 
plate  of  metal  are  still  called  hatchings.  Hence  hatched 
in  silver,  for  silver-haired  or  gray-haired.  Thus  in 
Love  in  a  Maze,  1632  : — 

'  Thy  hair  is  fine  as  gold,  thy  chin  is  hatched 
With  silver.'' 

2  Expect  for  expectation. 

3  The  particular  rights  of  supreme  authority 

4  i.  e.  this  globe.  According  to  the  system  of  Ptolemy, 
the  earth  is  the  centre  round  which  the  planets  move^ 

3  The  apparent  irregular  motions  of  the  planets  were 
supposed  to  portend  some  disasters  to  mankind  :  indeed 
the  planets  themselves  were  not  thought  formerly  to  be 
confined  in  any  fixed  orbits  of  their  own,  but  to  wander 
about  ad  libitum,  as  the  etymology  of  their  name  de- 
monstrates 

V 


6  The  epithet  married,  to  denote  an  intimate  union, 
is  employed  also  hy  Milton : — 

' Lydian  airs 

Married  to  immortal  verse.' 

7  Confraternities,  corporations,  companies. 

8  Dividable  for  divided,  as  corrigible  for  corrected,  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra.  The  termination  bte  is  often 
thus  used  by  Shakspeare  for  ed. 

9  i.  e.  absolute. 

10  So  in  Lear : — '  I'll  make  a  sop  of  the  moonshine  of 
you.'  In  a  former  speech  a  boat  is  said  to  be  made  a 
toast  for  Neptune. 

U  This  imcommon  word  occurs  again  in  Pericles, 
1609: —        ^  If  neglection. 

Should  therein  make  me  vile.' 

12  'That  goes  backward  step  by  step,  with  a  desigix 
in  each  man  to  aggrandize  himself  by  slighting  his  im 
mediate  superior.' 

13  Army,  force. 

14  Verbal  eulogium.  In  Macbeth  called  moutA  Aonottr. 

15  Supreme,  sovereign. 

'  And  topless  honours  he  bestow'd  on  thee.' 

Blind  Beggar  of  Mexandria,  1598. 

16  Malone's  sagacious  note  informs  us  that '  the  galle- 
ries of  the  theatre  were  sometimes  called  the  scaffolds.' 
This  may  be  very  true,  but  what  has  it  to  do  with  the 
present  passage  ?  The  scaffoldage  here  is  the  floor  of 
the  stage,  the  wooden  dialogue  is  between  the  player's 
foot  and  the  boards.  A  scaffold  more  frequently  meant 
the  stage  itself  than  the  gallery :  Thus  Baret,  '  A  acaf. 
fold  or  stage  where  to  behold  plays.  Spectaculum, 
theatrum.' 

17  i.  e.  overstrainert,  wrested  beyoad  true  semblance 

18  i.e.  unsuited,  unfitted. 
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Nmo  play  me  Nestor  ; — htm,  and  stroke  thy  beard. 

As  he,  being  drest  to  some  oration. 

That's  done  ;^as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 

Of  parallels ; '   as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife  : 

Yet  good  Achilles  still  cries,  Excellent  ! 

'  THs  Nestor  right  !     Now  play  him  me,  Patroclus, 

Arming  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm. 

And  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age 

Must  be  the  scene  of  mirth  j  to  cough,  and  spit. 

And,  with  a  palsy-fumbling'  on  his  gorget. 

Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet : — and  at  this  sport 

Sir  Valour  dies  ;  cries,  O  ! — enough,  Patroclus  ; — 

Or  give  me  ribs  of  steel ;    /  sliall  split  all 

In  pleasure,  of  my  spleen.     And  in  this  fashion, 

All  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 

Severals  and  generals  of  grace  exact,* 

Achievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions, 

Excitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce, 

Success,  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 

As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 

Nest.  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain, 
(Whom,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 
With  an  imperial  voice,)  many  are  infect. 
Ajaz  is  grown  self-will'd  ;  and  bears  his  head 
In  such  a  rein,*  in  full  as  proud  a  place 
As  broad  Achilles  :  keeps  his  tent  like  him  ; 
Makes  factious  feasts  :  rails  on  our  state  of  war. 
Bold  as  an  oracle  :  aiid  sets  Thersites 
(A  slave,  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint,) 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure. 
How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger.' 

Ulyss.  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice ; 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war  ; 
Forestall  prescience,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand  :  the  still  and  mental  parts, — 
That  do  coulrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike. 
When  fitness  calls  them  on :  and  know,  by  measure 
Of  their  observant  toil,  the  enemies'  weight, — 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity : 
They  call  this — bed-work,  mappery,  closet-war ; 
So  that  the  ram,  that  baiters  down  the  wall. 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise. 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine  ; 
Or  those,  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Nest.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles'  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis" sons.  [Trumpet  aottnds. 

Agam.  What  trumpet  7  look,  Menelaus. 

Enter  .£neas. 

Men.  From  Troy. 

Agam,  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent  ? 

^ne.  Is  this 

Great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  ? 

Agam.  Even  this. 

.^ne.  May  one,  that  is  a  herald,  and  a  prince, 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears  ? 

Agam.  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles'  arm 
'Fore  all  the  Greekisn  heads,  which  with  one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

.<£ne.  Fair  leave,  and  large  security.    How  may 


1  Johnson  says  '  the  allusion  seems  to  be  made  to  the 
parallels  on  a  map.    As  like  as  east  to  west.' 
a  Paralytic  fumbling. 

3  Grace  exact  seema  to  mean  decorous  habits. 

4  !.  e.  carries  himself  haughtily ;  bridles  up.  See 
Cotgrave  in  '  Se  rengorger.' 

o  How  rank  soever  rounded  in  with  danger.  How 
strongly  soever  encompassed  by  danger.  So  in  King 
Henry  V.  :— 

'  How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him.' 

6  And  yet  this  was  the  seventh  year  of  the  war. 
Shakspeare,  who  so  wonderfully  preserves  character, 
usually  confounds  the  customs  of  all  nations,  and  pro- 
bably supposed  that  the  ancients  (like  the  heroes  of 
chivalry)  fought  with  beavers  to  their  helmets.    In  the 
fourth  act  of  this  play,  Nestor  says  to  Hector : — 
■  But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.' 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  embellishments  of 
ancient  manuscripts  and  books,  well  know  that  the  ar- 
tists gave  the  costume  of  their  own  time  to  all  ages. 
But  in  this  anachronism  they  have  been  countenanced 
by  other  ancient  poeta  aa  well  a«  Shakspeare. 


A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks. 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortala?' 

Agam.  HowT 

./Ene.  Ay; 
I  ask,  that  I  might  waken  reverence. 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyes 
The  youthful  Phcebus  : 
Which  is  that  god  in  office,  guiding  men  ? 
Which  is  the  hi^h  and  mighty  Agamemnon  ? 

Agam.  This  Trojan  scorns  us  :  or  the  men  of  Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

AEne.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarm'd. 
As  bending  angels  ;   that's  their  fame  in  peace  : 
But  when  they  would  seem  soldiers,  they  nave  galls, 
Good  arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords:  and,  Jove's 

accord : — 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart.'     But  peace,  JEneas, 
Peace,  Trojan  ;  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips  ! 
The  worthiness  of  prause  distains  his  worth. 
If  that  the  prais'd  himself  bring  the  praise  forth  : 
But  what  tne  repining  enemy  commends. 
That  breath  fame  follows ;  that  praise,  sole  pure, 
transcends, 

Agam.  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself  .£neas? 

.^ne.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 

Agam.  What's  your  afifair,  I  pray  you  7 

j3Sne.  Sir,  pardon  ;  'tis  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 

Agam.  He    hears   nought  privately  that  comen 
from  Troy. 

JEne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  come  not  to  whisper  him  : 
I  bring  a  trinnpet  to  awake  his  ear  ; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  then  to  speak. 

Agam.  Speak  fi-ankly*  as  the  wind  ; 

It  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour  : 
That  thon  shalt  know,  Trojan,  he  is  awake. 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

./En*.  Trumpet,  blow  loud. 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy  tents  ;—• 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know. 
What  Troy  means  fairly,  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 

[Trumpet  soimd*. 
We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy, 
A  prince  cali'd  Hector,  (Priam  is  his  father,) 
Who  in  this  dull  and  long-continued  truce' 
Is  rusty  grown  ;  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet. 
And  to  this  purpose  speak.    Kings,  princes,  lords  ( 
If  there  be  one  among  the  fairest  of  Greece, 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  his  ease  ; 
That  seeks  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  perili^ 
That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear;     *  < 
That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession,'* 'J 
(With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves,) 
And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth. 
In  other  arms  than  hers, — to  him  this  challenge,      % 
Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 
Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it. 
He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fkirer,  truer, 
Than  ever  Greek  did  compass  in  his  arms  ; 
And  will  to-morrow  with  nis  trumpet  call. 
Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 
To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love  ; 


7  Malone  and  Steevens  see  didiculties  in  this  pas- 
sage ;  the  former  proposed  to  read  '  Jove's  a  god,'  tha 
latter,  '  Love's  a  lord.'  There  is  no  point  after  the 
word  accord  in  the  quarto  copy,  which  reads  ^  great 
Jove's  accord.'  Theobald's  interpretation  of  the  pas- 
sage is,  I  think,  nearly  correct : — '  They  have  giOa^ 
good  arms,  &c.  and  Jove's  consent : — Nothing  f«  so  OiB 
of  heart  as  they.'  I  have  placed  a  colon  at  accord,  bf 
which  the  sense  is  rendered  clearer. 

8  So  Jaques,  in  Aa  You  Like  It; — 

' I  must  have  liberty 

Withal,  as  large  a  chaner  aa  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please.' 

9  Of  thia  long  truce  there  has  been  no  notice  taken ; 
in  this  very  act  it  is  said,  that '  Ajax  coped  Hector  yes 
terday  in  the  battle.'  Shakspeare  found  in  the  seventh 
chapter  of  the  third  book  of  The  Destruction  of  Troy, 
that  a  truce  was  agreed  on,  at  the  desire  of  the  Trojans, 
for  six  months. 

10  Confession  for  profession,  '  made  with  idle  tow* 
to  the  lips  of  her  whom  ne  loves.' 
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If  any  come,  Hector  shall  honour  him  ; 

If  none,  he'll  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires^ 

The  Grecian  dames  are  sun-burn'd,  and  not  worth 

The  splinter  of  a  lance.'     Even  so  much. 

Agam.  This  shall  be  told  our  lovers,  lord  .^neas : 
If  none  of  them  have  ho\A  in  such  a  kind, 
We  left  them  all  at  home  :  But  we  are  soldiers  : 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove, 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love  ! 
[f  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  Hector  ;  if  none  else,  I  am  he. 
Ntst.  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hector's  grandsire  suck'd  :  he  is  old  now  ; 
But,  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  host 
3ne  noble  man,  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire 
To  answer  for  his  love,  tell  him  from  me,— 
m  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 
iVnd  in  my  vantbrace^  put  this  wither'd  brawn  ; 
\nd,  meeting  him,  will  fell  him.  That  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandame,  and  as  chaste 
4^  may  be  in  the  world  :   His  youth  in  flood, 
['11  prove  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 
Ane.  Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth ! 
Ulyss.  Amen. 
:    Agam.  Fair  lord  iEneas,  let  me  touch  your  hand  ; 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you,  sir. 
Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent ; 
3o  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent: 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go, 
.\jid  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Ulysses  mid  Nestoh. 

Ulyss.  Nestor, 

Nest.  What  says  Ulysses  ? 
Ulyss.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain. 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape. 
Nest.  What  is't  ? 
Ulyss.  This  'tis : 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots  :  The  seeded  pride 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  blown  up* 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropp'd, 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil. 
To  overbulk  us  all. 
Nest.  Well,  and  how? 

Ulyss.    This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hector 
sends. 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name, 
Relates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 
Nest.  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  sub- 
stance, 
Wliose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up  : ' 
And  in  tne  publication  make  no  strain,* 
iBut  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  banks  of  Libya, — though  Apollo  knows, 
'Tis  dry  enough, — ^will  with  great  speed  of  judgment. 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  Hector's  purpose 
Pointing  on  him. 

Ulyss.  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think  you  ? 
Nest.  Yes. 


1  Steevens  remarks  that  this  is  the  language  of  ro- 
mance. Such  a  challenge  would  have  better  suited 
Palmer!  II  or  Amadls,  than  Hector  or  ^neas. 

•2  An  armour  for  the  arm.  Jivant  bras.  Milton  uses 
the  word  in  Samson  Agonistes,  and  Hey  wood  in  his  Iron 
Age,  1632:— 

I  ' peruse  his  armour, 

The  dint's  still  in  the  vanibrace.' 

3  Be  you  to  my  present  purpose  what  time  is  in  respect 
of  all  other  schemes,  viz.  a  ripcner  and  bringer  of  them 
to  maturity. 

4  Thus  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  :— 

'  How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age, 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring  I' 

5  '  The  intent  Is  as  plain  and  palpable  as  substance, 
and  it  is  to  be  collected  from  small  circumstances,  as  a 
gross  body  is  made  up  of  many  small  parts.'  This  is  the 
scope  of  Warburton's  explanation,  to  which  I  incline. 
Steevena  says  that  '  substance  is  estate,  the  value  of 
which  is  ascertained  by  the  use  of  small  characters,  i.  e. 
numerals  :  grossness  is  the  gross  sum.' 

6  Make  no  difficult)/,  no  dmibt,  when  this  duel  comes 
to  be  proclaimed,  but  that  Achilles,  dull  as  he  is,  will 
discover  the  drift  of  iL  Thus  in  a  subsequent  scene 
Ulysses  says  i^- 

'  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position, 
It  is  familiar ' 


It  is  most  meet ;  Whom  may  you  else  oppose. 

That  can  from  Hector  bring  those  honours  off, 

If  not  Achilles  ?  Though't  be  a  sportful  combat, 

Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 

For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear'st  repute 

With  their  fin'st  palate  :  And  trust  to  me,  Ulysses, 

Our  imputation  shall  be  oddly  pois'd 

In  this  wild  action  :  for  the  success. 

Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling'' 

Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general ; 

And  in  such  inde.Yes,  although  small  pricks' 

To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 

The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 

Of  things  to  come  at  large.    It  is  suppos'd, 

He  that  meets  Hector,  issues  from  our  choice  ! 

And  choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls. 

Makes  merit  her  election  ;  and  doth  boil, 

As  'twere  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distill'd 

Out  of  our  virtues  ;  Who  miscarrying, 

What  heart  receives  from  hence  a  conquering  part, 

To  steal  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves  ? 

Which  entertain'd,  limbs  are  his  instruments, 

In  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bows 

Directive  by  the  limbs. 

Ulyss.  Give  pardon  to  my  speech  ;— - 

Therefore  'tis  meet,  Achilles  meet  not  Hector. 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares. 
And  think,  perchance,  they'll  sell ;  if  not. 
The  lustre  of  the  better  shall  exceed. 
By  showing  the  worse  first.'    Do  not  consent. 
That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet ; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame,  in  this, 
Are  dogged  with  two  strange  followers. 

Nest.  I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyes  ;  what  are 

they  ? 
Ulyss.  What  glory  ourAchilles  shares  from  Hector 
Were  he  not  proud  we  all  should  share  with  him  ? 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent ; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  sun. 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes, 
Should  he  'scape  Hector  fair  :  if  he  were  foil'd, 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion'"  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.     No,  make  a  lottery; 
And,  by  device,  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort' '  to  fight  with  Hector :    Among  ourselves, 
Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man, 
For  that  will  physic  the  great  Myrmidon, 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause  ;  and  make  him  fall 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iris  bends. 
If  the  dull  brainless  Ajax  come  safe  off,'* 
We'll  dress  him  up  in  voices  ;  If  he  fail. 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion"  still 
That  we  have  better  men.     But,  hit  or  miss. 
Our  project's  life  this  shape  of  sense  assumes,— 
Ajax,  employ'd,  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 

Nest.  Ulysses, 
Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  advice : 
And  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 


7  A  scantling  is  a  measure,  a  proportion.  '  When 
the  lion's  skin  will  not  suffice,  we  must  add  a  scantling 
of  the  fox's.'     Montaigne's  Essat/s,  by  Florio,  1603. 

8  i.  e.  smaM  points  compared  with  the  volumes.  In- 
dexes were  formerly  often  prefixed  to  books. 

9  The  folio  reads  : — 

'  The  lustre  of  the  better,  yet  to  show 

Shall  show  the  better.' 
But  as  the  quarto  copy  of  the  play  is  generally  more 
correct  than  the  folio,  it  has  been  followed.    Malone 
thinks  that  some  arbitrary  alterations  have  been  made 
n  the  text  of  this  play  by  the  editors  of  the  folio. 

10  Opinion  for  estimation  or  reputation.  See  King 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  v.  Sc.  iv.  The  word  occurs  bo 
fore  in  this  scene,  in  the  same  sense  : — 

'  Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells.' 

11  Lot.     Sort,  Fr.  sors,  Lat.    Thus  Lydgate  : — 

*  Otsorte  also  and  divynation.' 

12  Shakspeare,  misled  by  The  Destruction  of  Troy, 
appears  to  nave  confounded  Ajax  Telamonius  with  Ajax 
Oileus,  for  in  that  book  the  latter  is  called  simply  Ajax, 
as  the  more  eminent  of  the  two.  '  ^jax  was  of  a  hugs 
stature,  great  and  large  in  the  shoulder*,  great  arnies, 
and  always  was  well  clothed,  and  very  richly,  and  wsul 
of  no  great  enterprise,  and  spake  v»ry  quicke.' 

13  9ee  note  10. 
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To  Agamemnon  :  go  we  to  him  straight. 
Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other  :  Pride  alone 
Must  tarre'  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  their  bone. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  II.» 

SCENE  I.     Another  part  of  the  Grecian  Cairgi. 
JSnier  Ajax  and  Thersites. 

Ajax,  Thersiles, 

Ther.  Agamemnon — how  if  he  had  boils  7  full, 
all  over,  generally? 

Ajax.  Thersites, 

Ther.  And  those  boils  did  nm? — Say  so,— did 
not  the  general  run  then  ?  were  not  that  a  botchy 
core  ? 

Ajax.  Dog, 

Ther.  Then  would  come  some  matter  from  him ; 
1  see  none  now. 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch-wolHs  8on,canst  thou  not  hear  ? 
Feel,  then.  [Strike*  him. 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greece*  upon  thee,  thou 
mongrel  beef-witted  lord  !* 

J^ax.  Speak,  then,  thou  unsalted  leaven,'  speak ! 
I  will  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther.  1  shall  sooner  rsul  thee  into  wit  and  holi- 
ness :  but,  I  think,  thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  ora- 
tion, than  thou  learn  a  nrayer  without  book.  Thou 
canst  strike,  canst  thou  f  a  red  murrain*  o'  thy  jadi 
tricks ! 

Ajax.  Toads-stool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Ther,  Dost  thou  think,  I  have  no  sense,  thou 
strikest  me  thus  ? 

Ajax.  The  proclamation, 

Ther,  Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool,  I  think. 

Ajax.  Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not ;  my  fingers  itch- 
lifter.  I  would,  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot, 
and  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee ;  I  would  make 
thee  the  loathsomest  scab  in  Greece.  When  thou 
art  forth  in  the  incursions,  thou  strikest  as  slow  as 
another. 

Ajax.  I  say,  the  proclamation,—— 

Ther.  Thou  rrumblest  and  railest  every  hour  on 
Achilles  ;  and  Uiou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  great- 
ness, as  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina's  beauty,  ay,  that 
thou  barkest  at  him. 

■j^ax.  Mistress  Thersites ! 

Ther.  Thou  shouldst  strike  him. 

Ajax.  Cobloaf!' 

Ther.  He  would  pun'  thee  into  shivers  with  his 
fist,  as  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

Ajax.  You  whoreson  cur !  [Beating  him. 

Ther,  Do,  do. 

Ajax.  Thou  stool  for  a  witch  ! 

Ther.  Ay,  do,  do ;  thou  sodden-witted  lord  !  thou 
hast  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows :  an 
assinico*  may  tutor  thee  :  Thou  scurvy-valiant 
ass  !  thou  art  here  put  to  thrash  Trojans  ;  and  thou 
art  bought  and  sold  among  those  of  any  wit,  like  a 
Barbanan  slave.  If  thou  use'"  to  beat  me,  I  will 
begin  at  thy  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  mches, 
thou  thing  uf  no  bowels,  thou  ! 


■^ax.  You  dog ! 
Ther,  You  scurvy  lord ! 

Ajax.  You  cur !  [Beating  him 

Ther.  Mars  his  idiot!  do,  rudeness  ;  do,  carnal; 
do,  do. 

Enter  Acbillks  and  Patroclus. 

AcUL  WhjT,  hovr  now,  Ajax  ?  *rhBrefor«  do  y«a 
thus? 
How  now,  Thersites  7  what's  the  matter,  man  7 

Titer.  You  see  him  there,  do  you  ? 

AchiL  Ay  ;  what's  the  matter  ? 

3%«r.  Na3^  look  upon  him. 

AchU.  Soldo;   What's  the  matter  ? 

Ther,  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 

AchU.  Well,  why,!  do  so. 

TTter.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him  :  fot 
whosoever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

AchU.  I  know  that,  fool. 

Ther,  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himselfl 

Ajax,  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo.  lo,  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he 
utters !  his  evasions  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have 
bobbed  his  brain,  more  than  he  has  beat  mx  bones ; 
I  will  buy  nine  sparrows  for  a  penny,  ana  his  pia 
mater^  ■  is  not  worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow. 
This,  lord  Achilles,  Ajax, — who  wears  his  wit  w 
his  belly,  and  his  guts  in  his  head, — ^I'U  tell  yov 
what  I  say  of  him. 

AchU.  What? 

Ther.  I  say,  this  Ajax— 

AchU.  Nay,  good  Ajax. 

[Ajax  qffisrt  to  ttrUct  Mm,  AcHitLBi 
interpose*. 

Ther,  Has  not  so  much  wit 

AchU.  Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 

Ther.  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle,  foi 
whom  he  comes  to  nght. 

AchU.  Peace,  fool  I 

Titer.  I  would  have  peace  and  auietness,  but  the 
fool  will  not :  he  there  ;  that  he  ;  look  you  there 

Ajax.  O  thou  damned  cur !  I  shall 

AchU,  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's  7 

Titer.  No,  I  warrant  you :  for  a  fool's  will  shame  it 

Pair.  Good  words,  Thersites. 

AtiuL  What's  the  quarrel  7 

Ajax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl,  go  learn  me  the  tean 
of  the  proclamation,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 

TVier.  I  serve  thee  not. 

Ajax,  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  serve  nere  voluntary.'" 

AchU.  Your  last  service  was  sufferance,  'tww 
not  voluntary ;  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary ;  AJai 
was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under  an  im- 
press. 

Ther.  Even  so? — a  great  deal  of  your  wit  tot 
lies  in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars.  Hectoi 
shall  have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  o 
your  brains  ;  ■  *  'a  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nu 
with  no  kernel. 

AchU.  What,  with  me  too,  Thersites  7 

Ther.  There's  Ulysses,  and  old  Nestor, — whosi 
wit  was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  oi 


1  i.  e.  urge,  stimulate,  or  set  the  mastiffs  on.  See 
King  John,  Act  Iv.  8c.  1. 

3  This  play  is  not  divided  into  acts  in  any  of  the  ori- 
ginal editions. 

3  Alluding  to  the  plague  sent  by  Apollo  on  the  Ore- 
clan  army. 

4  He  calls  Ajax  mongrel,  on  account  of  his  father  be- 
ing a  Grecian  and  his  mother  a  Trojan.  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek  savs,  in  Twelfth  Night,  '  I  am  a  great  eater 
otbfef,  and  I  believe  that  does  harm  to  my  wit.' 

6  The  folio  has  '  thou  tehiniiPst  leaven,'  a  corruption 
undoubtedly  of  vineio'dst  or  vinniedat,  \.  e.  mouldy 
leaven.  Thou  unsalted  leaven,  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
•  thou  foolish  lump.' 

6  In  The  TempiBSl,  Caliban  says,  <  The  red  plague 
rid  you.' 

7  Cobloaf  is  perhaps  equivalent  to  iU  shapen  lump. 
Minsheu  says,  a  cob-loaf  \e  a  little  loaf  made  with  a 
round  head,  such  as  cob  irons  which  support  the  fire. 

8  I.e.  pound;  etill  in  use  nrovincially.  It  is  related 
of  a  Staobrdshiro  servant  of  Miss  Seward,  that  hearing 


his  mistress  knock  with  her  foot  to  call  up  her  attendant 
he  said,  '  Hark  !  madam  is  punning.' 

9  The  commentators  changed  this  word  to  asinego 
and  then  erroneously  affirm  it  to  be  Portuguese.  Itt 
evidently  from  the  Simnish  asnico,  a  young  or  little  as*, 
a  word  indeed  entirely  similar  in  sound,  and  seemi  ti 
have  been  adopted  into  our  language  to  signify  a  tiU^ 
ass,  a  stupid  fellow.  The  Italians  and  French  havi 
several  kindred  terms  with  the  same  meaning.  Shak 
speare  may  have  used  the  word  Tor  an  ass  driver,  coD 
founding  it  with  asinaccio  or  asinaio  ;  like  the  FrencI 
groa-asnier,  used  to  denote  the  most  gross  stupidity  (n 
folly. 

10  i.  e.  <  if  you  accustom  yourself,  or  make  itaprae 
tice  to  beat  me.' 

11  See  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

13  Voluntarily.    Another  instance  of  an  adjective  UMt 
adverbially. 
13  The  same  thought  occurs  in  Cymbeline: — 

' Not  Hercules 

Could  have  knock'd  out  bis  brains,  for  he  bad  noM*' 
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their  toes, — ^yokc  you  like  draught  oxen,  and  make 
you  plough  up  the  wars. 

j4cAj7.  What,  what? 

Thar.  Yes,  good  sooth ;  To,  Achilles !  to,  Ajax !  to ! 

Ajax.  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 
Ther.  'Tis  no  matter ;  I  shall  speak  as  much  as 
thou,  afterwards. 

Pair.  No  more  words,  Thersites  ;  peace. 
Ther.  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles' brach' 
bids  me,  shall  I  ? 

Achil.  There's  for  you,  Patroclus. 

Ther.  I  will  see  you  hanged,  like  clotpoles,  ere 
I  come  any  more  to  your  tents  ;  I  will  keep  where 
there  is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the  faction  of  fools. 

[Emt. 

Pair.  A  good  riddance. 
,    Achil,  Marry,  this  sir,  is  proclaimed  through  all 

our  host : 
That  Hector,  by  the  first  hour  of  the  sun. 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
To-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms, 
That  hath  a  stomach  ;  and  such  a  one,  that  dare 
Maintain — I  know  not  what ;  'tis  trash  :  Farewell. 

Ajax.  Farewell.     Who  shall  answer  him  ? 

Aclul.  I  know  not,  it  is  put  to  lottery  :  otherwise, 
He  knew  his  man. 

Ajax.  O,  meaning  you  : — I'll  go  learn  more  of  it. 

l£xeutU. 
SCENE  II.      Troy.    A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace. 

Enter  Priam,   Hectoh,  Troilus,  Paris,  cmd 

Helerus. 

Pri.  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches  spent, 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks  ; 
Deliver  Helen,  cmd  all  damage  eUe — 
At  honour,  loss  of  time,  travel,  expense, 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  else  dear  that  is  consumed 
In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war, 
SJiall  be  struck  off": — Hector,  what  say  you  to't  ? 

Hect.  Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks 
than  I, 
As  far  as  toucheth  my  particular,  yet. 
Dread  Priam, 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels. 
More  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear. 
More  ready  to  cry  out — Who  knows  what  follows  ?* 
Than  Hector  is  :  The  wound  of  peace  is  surety. 
Surety  secure  :  but  modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.     Let  Helen  go  : 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question. 
Every  tithe  soul,  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes,* 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen  ;  I  mean,  of  ours  : 
If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours, 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours  ;  not  worth  to  us. 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten  ; 
What  merit's  in  that  reason,  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tro.  Fye,  fye,  my  brother! 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king. 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces  I  will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite  ?* 
And  buckle  in  a  waist  most  fathomless, 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 


1  Both  the  old  copies  read  brooch,  which  may  be  right ; 
for  we  find  monile  and  bulla  in  the  dictionaries  inter- 
preted '  a  bosse,  an  hart ;  a  brooch,  or  Jewell  of  a  round 
compasse  to  hang  about  ones  neck.''  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  Thersites  afterwards  cal's  Patroclus  Achil- 
les's  Tnale  harlot,  and  his  masculine  ichore.  The  term 
brach  was  suggested  by  Rowe,  and  which  lUer  editors 
have  continued  in  the  text,  has  been  already  explained, 
U  is  '  a  mannerly  name  for  all  hound-bitches.^ 

2  Who  knows  what  ill  consequences  may  follow  from 
pursuing  this  or  that  course  ? 

3  Disme  is  properly  tenths  or  tythes,  but  diamea  Is 
here  used  for  tens. 

4  i.  e.  that  greatness  to  which  no  measure  bears  any 
proportion. 

5  i.  e.  consideration,  regard  to  consequences. 

6  '  The  will  ilotes  that  attributes  or  gives  the  quali 
ties  which  it  aflects  :'  that  first  causes  excellence,  and 
then  admires  it.  The  folio  reads  inclinable,  the  quarto 
attributive 


As  fears  and  reasons  ?  fye,  for  godly  shame  ! 

HeL  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so   sharp  at 
reasons. 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.     Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons, 
Becauseyour  speech  hath  none  that  tells  him  so  ? 

Tro.  You  are  for  dreams  and  slumbers,  brother 
priest. 
You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason.    Here  are  your 

reasons : 
You  know,  an  enemy  intends  you  harm  ; 
You  know,  a  sword  employ'd  is  perilous. 
And  reason  flies  the  object  of  all  harm  ; 
Who  marvels,  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels; 
And  fly  like  chidden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  disorb'd? — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason, 
Let's  shut  our  gates  and  sleep :  Manhood  and  honour 
Should  have  hare  hearts,  would  they  but  fat  their 

thoughts 
With  this  cramm'd  reason  :  reason  and  respect* 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject. 

Hect.  Brother,  she  is  not  worth  what  she  doth  coal 
The  holding. 

Tro.  What  is  aught,  but  as 'tis  valued? 

Hect.  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ; 
It  holds  his  estimate  and  dignity 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself 
As  in  the  prizer ;  'tis  mad  idolatry. 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god ; 
And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  attributive 
To  what  infectiously  itself  affects,' 
Without  some  image  of  the  affected  merit. 

7Vo.  I  fake  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  election 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  will ;' 
My  will,  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears. 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment :  How  may  I  avoid. 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected. 
The  wife  I  choose  ?  There  can  be  no  evasion 
To  blench'  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour : 
We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant. 
When  we  have  soil'd  them  ;  nor  the  remainder  viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  sieve,' 
Because  we  now  are  full.     It  was  thought  mee(, 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks : 
Your  breath  with  full  consent  bellied  his  sails ; 
The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce. 
And  did  him  service  !  he  touclrd  the  ports  desir'd  ; 
And,  for  an  old  aunt,'"  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive. 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and  fresh- 
ness 
Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  pale  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her?  the  Grecians  keep  our  aunt: 
Is  she  worth  keeping  ?  why,  she  is  a  pearl. 
Whose  price  hath  launch'd  above  a  thousand  ships, 
And  turn'd  crown'd  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you'll  avouch,  'twas  wisdom  Paris  went, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  cry'd — Go,  go,) 
If  you'll  confess,  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
(As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  clapp'd  your  hands, 
And  cry'd — TnestimcMe  !)  why  do  you  now 
The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate  ; 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did,' ' 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  priz'd 
Ridier  than  sea  and  land  ?  O  theft  most  base  ; 


7  i.  e.  under  the  guidance  of  my  will. 

8  See  p.  156,  note  9. 

9  That  is,  into  &  common  voider.  It  is  well  known 
that  sieves  and  half  sieves  are  baskets,  to  be  met  with 
in  every  quarter  of  Covent  Garden  :  and  baskets  lined 
with  tin  are  still  employed  as  voiders.  In  the  former  of 
these  senses  sieve  is  used  in  The  Wits,  by  Sir  W.  Da- 
venant —       ' apple-wives 

That  wrangle  for  a  sieve.' 
Dr.  Farmer  says,  that  in  some  counties  the  baskets  used 
for  carrying  out  dirt,  &c.  are  called  sieves.    The  folio 
copy  reads  by  mistake  '  unrespective  sa»ie.' 

10  Priam's  sister,  Hesione. 

11  Fortune  was  never  so  unjust  and  mutable  as  to  rata 
a  thing  on  one  day  above  all  price,  and  on  the  next  t»  set 
no  estimation  whatsoever  upon  II  You  are  doing  what 
Fortune,  incuusiant  as  she  is,  never  did 
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Act  n 


That  we  have  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep ! 
But,  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thin"  so  stolen, 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disfjrace, 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place  ! 

Cos.  [JVUhin.]   Cry,  Trojans,  cry ! 

Pri.  What  noise  '/  what  shriek  is  this  / 

Tro.  'Tis  our  mad  sister,  I  do  know  her  voice. 

Cos.   [Within.]  Cry,  Trojans! 

Hect.  It  is  Cassandra. 

Enter  Cassandra,  raving. 

I       Cos.  Cry,Trojans,  cry!  lend  me  ten  thousand  eyes, 
;'    And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 
i       Hect.  Peace,  sister,  peace. 

Cos.  Virgins   and  boys,   mid-age   and   wrinkled 
elders,' 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry, 
Add  to  my  claraou  rs !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !   practise  your  eyes  with  tears  ! 
Troy  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  llion  stand  :* 
Our  fire-brand  brother,  Paris,  burns  us  all.' 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe : 
Cry,  cry !  Troy  burns,  or  else  let  Helen  go.    [Exit. 

Hect.  Now,  youthful  Troilus,  do  not  these  high 
strains 
Of  divination  in  our  sister,  work 
Some  touches  of  remorse  ?  or  is  your  blood 
So  madly  hot,  that  no  discourse  of  reason, 
Nor  fear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause, 
Can  qualify  the  same  ? 

Tro.  Why,  brother  Hector, 

We  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
Such  and  no  other  than  event  doth  form  it ; 
Nor  once  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds 
Because  Cassandra's  mad:  her  brainsick  raptures 
Cannot  distaste*  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel, 
Which  hath  our  several  honours  all  engag'd 
To  make  it  gracious.'  For  my  private  part, 
I  am  no  more  touch'd  than  all  Priam's  sons  : 
And  Jove  forbid,  there  should  be  done  amongst  us 
Such  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  spleen 
To  fight  for  and  maintain ! 

Par.  Else  might  the  world  convince"  of  levity 
As  well  my  undertakings,  as  your  counsels ; 
But  I  attest  the  gods,  your  full  consent' 
Gave  wings  to  my  propension,  and  cut  off 
All  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project. 
For  what,  alas  !  can  these  my  single  arms  ? 
What  propugation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
To  stand  the  push  and  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite  ?  Yet  I  protest, 
Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties. 
And  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit. 

Pri.  Paris,  you  speak 

Like  one  besotted  on  your  sweet  delights : 
You  have  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gall ; 
So  to  be  valiant,  is  no  praise  at  all. 

Par.  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 


1  The  quarto  thus.  The  folio  reads  '  wrinkled  old,' 
which  Ritson  thinks  shoui^d  be  '  wrinkled  eld.'  Shak- 
speare  has  '  Idle-headed  eld,'  and  '  palsied  eld,'  in  other 
places. 

2  See  p.  157,  note  5.  This  line  brings  to  mind  one  in 
the  second  book  of  the  ^neid  : — 

'  Trojaque  nunc  stares,  Priamique  arx  alta  maneres.' 

5  Hecuba,  when  pregnant  with  Paris,  dreamed  she 
should  be  delivered  of  a  burning  torch. — ^neid,  x.  705. 

4  Corrupt,  change  to  a  worse  state. 

6  i.  e.  to  make  it  graceful,  to  grace  it,  to  set  it  off. 

6  To  convince  and  to  convict  were  synonymous  with 
our  ancestors.  The  word  was  also  used  for  to  over- 
come, and  will  generally  be  found  in  Shakspeare  with 
that  signification.     See  Baret's  Mvearie,  C.  1244. 

7  Consent  is  agreement,  accord,  approbation. 

8  Rape  and  ravishment  anciently  signified  only 
seizing  or  carrying  away.  Indeed  the  Rape  of  Helen 
Is  merely  Rapttts  HeleniB,  without  any  Idea  of  personal 
Violence. 

9  (iloz'd  here  means  commented.  See  King  Henry 
V.  Act  i.  Sc,  %.  e  / 


The  pleasures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it ; 

But  I  would  have  the  so'.',  of  her  fair  rape* 

Wip'd  off,  in  honourable  keeping  her. 

What  treason  were  it  to  the  ransack'd  queen, 

Disgrace  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to  me, 

Now  to  deliver  her  possession  up. 

On  terms  of  base  compulsion?  Can  it  be, 

That  so  degenerate  a  strain  as  this 

Should  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms? 

There's  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party,  ' 

Without  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw, 

When  Helen  is  defended  ;  nor  none  so  noble. 

Whose  life  were  ill  bestow'd,  or  death  unfam'd. 

Where  Helen  is  the  subject :  then,  I  say,  ' 

Well  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom  we  know  well. 

The  world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel. 

Hect.  Paris,  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well : 
And  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
Have  gloz'd,* — but  superficially  ;  not  much 
Unlike  young  men,  whom  Aristotle"  thought 
Unfit  to  hear  moral  philosophy  : 
The  reasons  you  allege,  do  more  conduce 
To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood, 
Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
'Twixt  right  and  wrong ;  For  pleasure,  and  revenge, 
Have  ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
Of  any  true  decision.    Nature  craves, 
All  dues  be  render'd  to  their  owners  ;  Now 
What  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity. 
Than  wife  is  to  the  husband  ?  if  this  law 
Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection  ; 
And  that  great  minds,  of '  partial  indulgence 
To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same  ; 
There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  nation. 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 
If  Helen,  then,  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king, — 
As  it  is  known  she  is, — these  moral  laws 
Of  nature,  and  of  nations,  speak  aloud 
To  have  her  back  return'd  :  Thus  to  persist 
In  doing  wrong,  extenuates  not  wrong. 
But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.     Hector's  opinim 
Is  this,  in  way  of  truth  :  yet,  ne'ertheless. 
My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend'*  to  you 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still ; 
For  'tis  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependance 
Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro.  Why,   there  you  touch'd  the    Kfe   of  our 
design  : 
Were  it  not  glory  that  we  more  affected 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
I  would  not  wdsh  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.     But,  worthy  Hector, 
she  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renown  ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds  : 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foesj 
And  fame,  in  time  to  come,  canonize  us : " 
For  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory. 
As  smiles  upon  the  forenead  of  this  action. 
For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

Hect.  I  am  yours. 


10  We  may  be  amused  at  Hector's  mention  of  Aristo-    *■' 
tie,  but  '  Let  it  be  remembered  (says  Steevens)  as  often     ■> 
as  Shakspeare's  anachroiiisma  occur,  that   errors  in      ' 
computing  time  were  very  frequent  in  those  ancient  ro-      ' 
mances  which  seem  to  have  formed  the  greater  part  of 
his  library.'    These  old  writers  perhaps  did  not  think 
an  attention  to  chronology  any  part  of  tne  duty  of  a  wri- 
ter of  works  of  fiction.    Indeed  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  distinguished  writers  of  the  present  age,  in  his  ad- 
mirable historical  novels,  blends  circumstances  of  vari- 
ous periods,  and  exhibits  persons  on  the  stage  of  action 
together  who  were  not  contemporaries  ;    yet  his  Ian 
guage,  manners,  and  costume  ai'e  in  admirable  keepine       ' 

11  Through. 

12  Incline  to,  as  a  question  of  honour. 

13  '  The  hope  of  being  registered  as  a  saint  Is  rather 
out  of  its  place  at  so  early  a  period  as  this  of  the  Trojan 
war,'  says  Steevens.  It  is  not  so  meant,  the  expression 
must  not  be  taken  literally  ;  It  merely  means  be  '  in- 
scribed among  the  heroes  or  demigods,'  '  Ascribi  nu- 
mlnibus'  is  rendered  by  old  transiatore,  '  to  be  cano 
nized,  or  made  a  saint.' 
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Yon  valiant  ofTspring  of  great  Pnamus. — 

I  have  a  roisting'  challenge  sent  amongst 

The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 

Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits  : 

I  was  advertis'd,  their  great  general  slept, 

Whilst  emulation*  in  t£e  army  crept ; 

This,  I  presume,  will  wake  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  The  Grecian  Camp.  Before  Achilles' 
Tent.  Enter  Thersites. 
Hwr.  How  now,  Thersites  ?  what,  lost  in  the 
labyrinth  of  thy  fury  ?  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax  carry 
it  thus  ?  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him :  O  worthy 
satisfaction !  'would,  it  were  otherwise  ;  that  I  could 
beat  him,  whilst  he  railed  at  me :  'Sfoot,  I'll  learn 
to  conjure  and  raise  devils,  but  I'll  see  some  issue 
of  my  spiteful  execrations.  Then  there's  Achilles, 
—a  rare  engineer.  If  Troy  be  not  taken  till  these 
two  undermine  it,  the  walls  will  stand  ti.l  they  fall 
of  themselves.  O  thou  great  thunder-darter  of 
Olympus,  forget  that  thou  art  Jove  the  king  of 
gods  ;  and,  Mercury,  lose  all  the  serpentine  craft 
of  thy  Caduceus ;'  if  ye  take  not  that  little  little 
less-than-little  wit  from  them  that  they  have  !  which 
short-armed  ignorance  itself  knows  is  so  abundant 
scarce,  it  will  not  in  circumvention  deliver  a  fly 
from  a  spider,  without  drawing  their  massy  irons, 
and  cutting  the  web.  After  this,  the  vengeance  on 
the  whole  camp !  or,  rather,  the  bone-ache  !*  for 
that,  methinks,  is  the  curse  (>8pendant  on  those  that 
war  for  a  placket.  I  have  said  my  prayers ;  and 
devil,  envy,  say  Amen.  What,  hoi  my  lord 
Achilles ! 

Enter  Patroclcs. 

Patr.  Who's  there  ?  Thersites  ?  Good  Thersites, 
come  in  and  rail. 

Ther.  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  coun- 
terfeit,' thou  wouldst  not  have  slipped  out  of  my 
contemplation :  but  it  is  no  matter  ;  Thyself  upon 
thyself  I  The  common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and 
ignorance,  be  thine  in  great  revenue '.  heaven  bless 
thee  from  a  tutor,  and  discij>)in«  come  not  near 
thee  !  Let  thy  blood'  be  thy  direction  till  thy  death ! 
then  if  she,  that  lays  thee  out,  says — thou  art  a 
fair  corse,  I'll  be  sworn  and  sworn  upon't,  she 
never  shrouded  any  but  lazars.  Amen. — Where's 
Achilles  ? 

Patr.  What,  art  thou  devout?  wast  thou  in 
prayer  ? 

Ther.  Ay ;  The  heavens  hear  mc ! 
Enter  Achilles. 

Achil.  Who's  there  ? 

Patr.  Thersites,  my  lord. 

AchiL  Where,  where  '! — Art  thou  come  ?  Why, 
my  cheese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou  not  served 
thyself  in  to  my  table  so  many  meals  ?  Come  ; 
what's  Agamemnon  / 

TTier.  Thy  commander,  Achilles  : — ^Then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what's  Achilles  1 

Patr.  Thy  lord,  Thersites  ;  Then  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  what's  thyself? 

Titer.  Thy  knower,  Patroclus ;  Then  tell  me, 
Patroclus,  what  art  thou  ? 

Patr.  Thou  mayest  tell,  that  knowest. 


1  Blustering. 

2  Emulation  Is  here  put  for  envious  rivalry,  factious 
contention.  It  is  generally  used  by  Shakspeare  in  this 
sense  :  the  reason  will  appear  from  the  following  defi- 
nition : — '  To  have  envie  to  some  man,  to  be  angry  with 
another  man  which  hath  that  which  we  covet  to  have, 
to  envy  at  that  which  another  man  hath,  to  stiidie,  in- 
devour,  and  travaile  to  do  as  well  as  another ;  emulatio 
is  such  kinde  of  enry.' 

3  The  wand  of  Mercury  is  wreathed  with  serpents. 
So  Martial,  lib.  vii.  epig.  Ixxiv.  :— 

'  Cyllenes  coslique  decus  !  facunde  minister 
Aurea  cui  torto  virga  dracone  viret.' 

4  In  the  quarto  '  the  Neapolitan  bone-ache !' 

5  To  unaerstand  this  joKe  it  should  be  known  that 
counterfeit  and  slip  were  synonymous: — 'And  there- 
fore he  wont  out  and  got  him  certain  slips,  which  Me 
counterfeit  pieces  of  money,  being  brasse,  and  covered 
over  with  silver,  which  the  common  people  call  slips.'' 


Achil.  O,  tell,  teU. 

Ther.  I'll  decline  the  whole  question.  Agamem- 
non commands  Achilles  ;  Achilles  is  my  lord  :  I  am 
Patroclus'  knower :  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool.' 

Patr.  You  rascal ! 

Ther.  Peace,  fool ;  I  have  not  done. 

AchiL  He  is  a  privileged  man. — Proceed,  Ther- 
sites. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool ;  Achilles  is  a  fool : 
Thersites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patroclus  is 
a  fool. 

AchiL  Derive  this  ;  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  command 
Achilles  ;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of 
Agamemnon  ;  Thersites  is  a  fool  to  serve  such  a 
fool ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool  positive.* 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool? 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  of  the  prover. — It  sul 
fices  me,  thou  art.    Look  you,  who  comes  here ! 
Enter  Aoamemnon,  Ultsses,  Nestor,  Dig 
MESES,  arid  Ajax. 

Achil.  Patroclus,  I'll  speak  with  nobody  : — Come 
in  with  me,  Thersites.  [Exit. 

Ther.  Here  is  such  patchery,  such  juggling,  and 
such  knavery !  all  the  argument  is,  a  cuckold  and  a 
whore  ;  a  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous'  factions, 
and  bleed  to  death  upon  !  Now  the  dry  serpigo^"  on 
the  subject !  and  war,  and  lechery,  confound  all ! 

[Exit. 

Agam.  Where  is  Achilles? 

Patr.  Within  his  tent :  but  ill  dispos'd,  my  lord. 

Agam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him,  that  we  are  here. 
He  shent' '  our  messengers  ;  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments,  visiting  of  him.: 
Let  him  be  told  so  ;  lest,  perchance,  he  think. 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place, 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Patr.  I  shall  say  so  to  him. 

[Exit. 

Ulyss.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent ; 
He  is  not  sick. 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart :  you 
may  call  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man  ; 
but,  by  my  head,  'tis  pride :  But  why,  why  ?  let 
him  show  us  a  cause. — A  word,  my  lord. 

[Takes  Agamemnoic  aside, 

N'est.  What  moves  Ajax  thus  to  bay  at  him? 

Ulyss.  Achilles  hath  inveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

Nest.  Who?  Thersites? 

Ulyss.  He. 

Nest.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  lost 
his  argument. 

Ulyss.  No  ;  you  see  he  is  his  argument,  tliat  has 
his  argument ;  Achilles. 

Nest.  All  the  better ;  their  fraction  is  more  our 
wish,  than  their  faction  :  But  it  was  a  strong  com- 
posure,'* a  fool  could  disunite. 

Ulyss.  The  amitv  that  wisdom  knits  not,  folly 
may  easily  untie.    Jlere  comes  Patroclus. 
Re-enter  Patroclus. 

Nest.  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Ulyss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for 
courtesy  :  his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for 
flexure.'* 


Greenes  Thieves  falling  out,  true  Men  come  by  their 
Goods, 

6  Thy  blood  means  thy  passions,  thy  natural  propen 
si  ties. 

7  The  four  next  speeches  are  not  in  the  quarto. 

8  The  grammatical  allusion  is  still  pursued,  the  first 
degree  of  comparison  is  here  alluded  to. 

9  See  Act  it.  Sc.  2. 

10  The  serpigo  is  a  kind  of  tetter. 

11  Rebuked,  reprimanded.  See  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  Sc- 
ii.  note  the  last.  Instead  of  shent  the  folio  reads  sent : 
the  quarto,  sate. 

12  The  folio  reads  counsel, 

13  Itweisone  ofthe  errors  of  ouroIdNaturalHlstory.to 
assert  that  an  elephant,  '  being  unsVv  t  lie  dowii,Siepl 
leaning  against  a  tree,  which  tire  nuntera  observing,  do 
saw  it  almost  asunder ;  whereon  ihe  heart  relying,  by  th« 
fall  of  the  tree,  falls  also  down  iuelf  and  is  able  to'  rJM 
no  more.' 
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Pair.  Achilles  bids  me  say— he  is  much  sorry, 
It  any  thing  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state' 
To  call  upon  him  ;  he  hopes,  it  is  no  other. 
But,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake, 
An  after-dinner's  breath.* 

Agam.  Hear  you,  Patroclus  ; — 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers  : 
But  hia  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn. 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  he  hath  ;  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him  ;  yet  all  his  virtues, — 
Not  virtuously  on  his  own  part  beheld,— 
Do,  in  our  eyes,  begin  to  lose  their  gloss  ; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish, 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.    Go  and  tell  him. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him  :  And  you  shall  not  sin. 
If  you  do  say — we  think  him  over-proud. 
And  under-honest ;  in  self-assumption  greater 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment ;  and  worthier  than 

himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness*  he  puts  on  ; 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command, 
And  underwrite*  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance  ;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lunes,^  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  his  tide.     Go.  tell  him  this  ;  and  add, 
That,  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much. 
We'll  none  of  him  ;  but  let  him,  like  an  engine 
Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report — 
Bring  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war  : 
A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance*  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant : — Tell  him  so. 

Pair.  I  shall ;  and  bring  his  answer  presently. 

[Exit. 

Agam.  In  second  voice  we'll  not  be  satisfied. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him. — Ulysses,  enter. 

[Exit  Ulysses. 

Ajax.  What  is  he  more  than  another  ? 

Agam.  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  so  much?  Do  you  not  think,  he 
thinks  himself  a  better  man  thsba  I  am  ? 

Agam.  No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  say 
—he  IS  ? 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax ;  you  are  as  strong,  as 
valiant,  as  wise,  no  less  noble,  much  more  gentle, 
and  altogether  more  tractable. 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud  ?  How  doth 
pride  grow  ?  I  know  not  what  pride  is. 

Agam.  Your  mind's  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and  vour 
virtues  the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud,  eats  up  him- 
self: pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his 
own  chronicle  :  and  whatever  praises  itself  but  in 
the  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise.' 


I  This  stately  train  of  attending  nobles. 

3  Breath  for  breathing ;  i.  e.  exercise,  relaxation. 

'  It  is  the  breatliing  time  of  the  day  with  me.' 
8  i.  e.  attend  upon  the  brutish  distant  arrogance  or 
rude  haughtiness  he  assumes.    Thus  in  Proverbs,  xxi. 
8  : — '  The  way  of  man  is  fro  ward  and  strong'.' 

4  To  underxBrite  is  synonymous  with  to  subscribe, 
which  is  used  by  Shakspeare  in  several  places  for  to 
yield,  to  submit. 

6  Fitful  lunacies.    The  quarto  reads  : — 

'  His  course  and  tirne,  his  ebbs  and  flows,  and  if 
The  pas8ag:e  and  whole  stream  of  hia  commencement 
Rode  on  his  tide.' 

6  .Allowance  is  approbatioiu 

7  We  have  this  sentiment  before  In  Act  i.  So.  3 : — 
'  The  worthiness  of  praise  disdains  his  worth, 
If  that  the  praia'd  himself  the  praise  bring  forth.' 

Malone  has  cited  a  passage  from  Coriolanus  in  both  In- 
stances, which  has  nothing  in  it  of  similar  sentiment, 
and  which  he  could  neither  comprehend  nor  explain. 
See  Coriolanus,  Act  iv.  Sc.  7. 

8  See  Goldsmith's  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated 
Kature. 

»      '  Thp  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  (hen  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
,  Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 

The  nature  of  an  iiiaurrection.'— JMii'tM  Caaar. 
1)  Alluding  to  the  decisive  spots  apoearing  on  those 


Ajax.  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  as  I  haCe  the  eft' 

gendering  of  toads.** 

Neat.  And  yet  he  loves  himself:  Is  it  not  stranee  ? 

[AAk. 
Re-enter  Ujltsses. 

XJlyaa.  Achilles  will  not  to  the  field  to-morrow. 

Agam.  What's  his  excuse  ? 

Ulyas.  He  doth  rely  on  none^ 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose. 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any. 
In  will  peculiar  and  in  self-admission. 

Agam.  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  hisperson,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

Ulyas.  Things  small  as   iiothing,  for   request's 
sake  only. 
He  makes  important :  Possess'd  he  is  with  great- 
ness ; 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath  :  imagin'a  worth 
Holds  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  not  discourse, 
That,  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
Eingdom'd  Achilles  in  commotion  rages,' 
And  batters  down  himself:  What  should  I  say  ? 
He  is  so  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  tokens'*  OJ  Tf 
Cry — No  recovery. 

Agam.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. — 

Dear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent : 
'Tis  said,  he  holds  you  well :  and  will  be  led, 
At  your  request,  a  little  firom  himself. 

Ulyaa.  O  Agamemnon,  let  it  not  be  so  ! 
We'll  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
When  they  go  from  Achilles  ;  Shall  the  proud  loid« 
That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam  ; " 
And  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Enter  his  thoughts, — save  such  as  do  revolve 
And  ruminate  himself, — shall  he  be  worshipp'd 
Of  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 
No,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Must  not  so  stale  his  palm,  nobly  acquiHd  ; 
Nor,  by  my  will,  assuojugate  his  merit. 
As  amply  titled  as  Achilles  is. 
By  going  to  Achilles : 
That  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride ; 
And  add  more  coals  to  Cancer,'*  when  he  bums 
With  entertaining  great  Hyperion. 
This  lord  go  to  him  !  Jupiter  forbid. 
And  say  in  thunder — Achilles,  go  to  him. 

Neat.  O,  this  is  well :  he  rubs  the  vein  of  him. 

[Aaidt. 

Dio.  And  how  his  silence  dnnks  up  this  applause ' 

[Aaide. 

Ajax.  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  arm'd  nst  PU 
pash'^  him 
Over  the  face. 

Agam.  O,  no,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheeze'*  his 
pride : 
Let  me  go  to  him. 

Ub/aa.  Not  for  the  worth  that  hangs  upon  our 
quarrel.** 


*,1 


infected  with  the  plague.     '  Spots  of  a  dark  complexion, 
usually  called  toTcena,  and  looked  on  as  the  pledges 
or  forewarnings  of  death.' — Hodges  on  the  Plague. 
'  Now  like  the  fearful  tokens  of  the  plague, 
Are  mere  fbremnners  of  their  ends.' 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Valentiru'an. 
H  Seam  is  fat.    The  grease,  fat,  or  tallow  of  any  ani- 
mal :  but  chiefly  applied  to  that  of  a  hog. 
13  The  sign  in  the  zodiac,  into  which  the  sun  enters       * 
June  31. 

'  And  Cancer  reddens  with  the  solar  blaze.' 

Thomson. 

13  Scyphus  e!  impactus  esL  Baret. 
'  He  was  poshed  over  the  pate  with  a  pot.' 

The  word  is  used  twice  by  Massinger  in  nis  Virgin 
Martyr ;  and  Mr.  Gifford  has  adduced  an  instance  from 
Dryden  ;  he  justly  observes,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
word  is  now  obsolete,  as  we  have  none  that  can  ade 
quately  supply  its  place.  To  dosA  signifying  to  throw 
one  thnig  with  violence  against  another;  to  path  is  to 
strike  a  thing  with  such  force  as  to  crush  it  to  pieces. 

14  See  note  on  the  Induction  to  the  Taming  of  l\m 
Shrew. 

15  Not  for  the  ralue  of  that  for  which  wa  are  fightlnjr 
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TROILUS  AND  CRBSSIOA. 


IW 


Ajax.  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow  !-^ 

Jnait.  How  he  describes 

Himself!  [Aside. 

Ajax.  Can  he  not  be  sociable? 

Ubfss.  The  raven 

Chides  blackness,  [Aside. 

Ajax.  I  will  let  his  humours  blood.' 

Agatn.  He'll  be  the  physician,  that  should  be  the 
patient.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  An  all  men 
Were  o'  my  mind, — 

Ulyst.  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion. 

[A»de. 

Ajax.  He  should  not  bear  it  so, 
He  should  eat  swords  first ;  Shall  pride  carry  it  ? 

Nest,  An  'twould,  you'd  carry  half.  [Aside. 

Ulyss,  He'd  have  ten  shares. 

[Aside. 

Ajax.  I'll  knead  him,  I  will  make  him  supple  : — 

Ifest.  He's  not  yet  thorough  warm :  force^  him 
with  praises : 
Pour  in,  pour  in  :  his  ambition  is  dry.  [Aside. 

Vlyss.  My  lora,  you  feed  loo  much  on  this  dislike, 

[To  AoAVEMirOIT. 

Nest.  O  noble  general,  do  not  do  so. 

Dio.  You  must  prepare  to  fight  without  Achilles. 

Ulyss.  Why,  'tis  tnis  naming  of  him  does  him 
harm. 
Here  is  a  man — But  'tis  before  his  face  ; 
I  will  be  silent. 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 

He  is  not  emulous,'  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulyss.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

Ajax.  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter*  thus 
with  us ! 
I  would,  he  were  a  Trojan ! 

Nest.  What  a  vice 

Were  it  in  Ajax  now 

Ulyss.  If  he  were  proud  ? 

Dio.  Or  covetous  of  praise  ? 

Ulyss.  Ay.  or  surly  borne  ? 

Dio.  Or  strange,  or  self-affected  ? 

Ulyss.   Thank  the   heavens,   lord,   thou   art  of 
sweet  composure ; 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  she  that  gave  thee  suck  ; 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrice-fam'dl  beyond  all  erudition  : ' 
But  he  that  disciplin'd  thy  arms  to  fight, 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain. 
And  give  him  half:  and,  for  thy  vigour, 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition"^ yield 
To  sine\vy  Ajax.    I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom, 
Which,  like  a  bourn,'  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts :  Here's  Nestor,— 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times. 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise  ;— 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax',  and  your  bram  so  tempered. 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him, 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Shall  I  call  you  father  ?» 

Nest.  Ay,  my  good  son. 

Dio.  Be  rul'd  by  him,  lord  Ajax. 

Ulyss.  There  is  no  tarrying  here ;  the  hart  Achilles 
Keeps  thicket.    Please  it  our  great  general 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war  ; 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy  :  To-morrow, 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast : 


1  There  is  a  curious  collection  of  Epigrams,  Satires, 
kc.  printed  in  1600,  with  this  quaint  title  :— '  The  Let- 
ting of  H-wnours  Blood  in  the  Head  Vaine.>  A  small 
reimpression  was  made  at  Edinburgh  in  1813,  with  a 
preface  and  notes  bj  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

3  Force  hira,  that  is  stuff  him  :  farcir,  Fr.  In  an. 
other  place  of  this  play  we  have,'  malice/orced  with  wit.» 

3  See  the  preceding  scene. 

4  To  palter  is  to  shuffle,  equivocate. 

5  The  quarto  reads  : — 

'  Thrice  fam'd  beyond  all  thy  erudition.' 

6  i.  e.  yield  his  titles,  his  celebrity  for  strength.  See 
Act  i.  8c.  i. 

7  A  bourn  is  a  boundary,  and  ■omeiimes  a  rivulet, 


And  here's  a  lord,— come  knights  from  east  to  west, 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Agam.  Go  we  to  council.    Let  Achilles  sleep : 
Light  boats  sail  swifl,  though  greater  hulks  draw 
deep.  [Exeunt, 


ACT  HI. 

SCENE  I.    Troy.    A  Room,  in  Priam's  Palace. 
Enter  Pandargs  and  a  Servant. 

Pan.  Friend !  you !  pray  you,  a  word :  Do  not 
you  follow  the  young  lord  Paris  ? 

Serv.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  me. 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  him,  I  mean  7 

Serv.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan.  You  do  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman  ; 
I  must  needs  praise  him, 

Serv.  The  lord  be  praised  ! 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv.  'Faith,  sir,  superficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better ;  I  am  the  Lord 
Pandartis. 

Serv.  I  hope,  I  shall  know  your  h(mour  better.* 

Pan.  I  do  desire  it. 

Serv,  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace. 

[Music  toilhin. 

Pan.  Grace  !  not  so,  friend  !  honour  and  lordship 
ai«  my  titles : — ^What  music  is  this  ? 

Serv.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir ;  it  is  music  ia 
parts. 

Pan.  Know  you  the  musicians  7 

Serv.  Wholly,  sir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Serv.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pan.  At  whose  pleasure,  friend  7 

Serv.  At  mine,  sir,  and  theirs  that  love  music. 

Pati.  Command.  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv,  Who  shall  I  command,  sir  ? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another  ;  I 
am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning  :  At  whose 
request  do  these  men  play  ? 

Serv.  That's  to'l,  indeed,  sir :  Marry,  sir,  at  the 
request  of  Paris,  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  person  ; 
with  him,  the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of 
beauty,  love's  invisible  soul, 

Pan.  Who,  my  cousin  Cressida? 

Serv.  No,  sir,  Helen :  Could  you  not  find  out  that 
by  her  attributes  7 

Pan.  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not 
seen  the  lady  Cressida.  I  come  to  speak  with 
Paris  fi-om  the  Prince  Troilus :  I  will  mAe  a  com- 
plimental  assault  upon  him,  for  my  business  seeths. 

Serv.  Sodden  business  !  there's  a  stewed  phrase, 
indeed ! 

Enter  Paris  and  Helen,  attended. 


company 

guide  th  ,  ^ 

Uioughts  be  your  fair  pillow  ! 

Helen.  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 

Pan.  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet  queen.- 
Fair  prince,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin  :  and,  by  my  life, 
you  shall  make  it  whole  again  ;  you  shall  piece  it 
out  with  a  piece  of  your  performance : — Nell,  he  is 
ftill  of  harmony. 

Pan.  Truly,  lady,  no. 


dividing  one  place  from  another.    As  in  the  line  of  the 
old  ballad  Edgar  sings  in  Lear,  Act  iii.  Sc.  6  : — 
'  Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me.' 

8  Shakspeare  probably  had  a  custom  prevalent  about 
his  own  time  in  his  thoughts.  Ben  Jonson  had  many 
who  called  themselves  his  gons.  Cotton  dedicates  his 
book  on  Angling  to  Ma  father  Walton ;  and  Ashmole,  in 
his  Diary  observes,  '  April  3,  Mr.  William  Backhouse 
of  Swallowfleld,  in  com.  Berks,  caused  me  to  call  him 
father  thenceforward.' 

9  The  servant  means  to  quibble.  He  hopes  Pandarus 
will  become  a  better  roan  than  he  is  at  present.  In  his 
next  speech  he  chooses  to  understand  Pandarus  as  if  he 
had  said  he  wished  to  grow  better  ;  and  hence  the  ser- 
vant affirms  that  he  is  in  the  state  oi grace. 
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TROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


Act  ni 


1    Hden.  O,  sir, 

Pan.  Rude,  in  sooth  5  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. 

Par.  Well  said,  my  lord  1  well,  you  say  so  in 
fits.' 

Pan.  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen : — 
My  lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word  ? 

Hden.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out :  we'll 
hear  you  sing,  certainly. 

Pan.  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleasant  with 
me. — But  (marry)  thus,  my  lord, — My  dear  lord, 
and  most  esteemed  friend,  your  brother  Troilus — 

Helen.  My  Lord  Pandarus  ;  honey-sweet  lord, — 

Pan.  Go  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to : — commends 
himself  most  affectionately  to  you. 

Helen.  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody  ; 
If  you  do,  our  melancholy  upon  your  head  ! 

Pan.  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen  ;  that's  a  sweet 
queen,  i'faith. 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad,  is  a  sour 
offence. 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn ;  that 
shall  it  not,  in  truth,  la.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  such 
>vnrds  ;  no,  no. — ''And,  my  lord,  he  desires  you. 
inat,  if  the  king  call  for  him  at  supper,  you  will 
make  his  excuse. 

Helen.  My  Lord  Pandarus, 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen, —  my  very 
very  sweet  queen  ? 

Par.  What  exploit's  in  hand?  where  sups  he 
to-night? 

Helen.  Nay,  but  my  lord, 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen  ?— My  cousin 
will  fall  out  with  you.  You  must  not  know  where 
he  sups.' 

Par.  I'll  lay  my  life,  with  my  disposer*  Cressida. 

Pan,  No,  no,  no  such  matter,  you  are  wide; 
come,  your  disposer  is  sick. 

Par.  Well,  I'll  make  pxcuse. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you  say — 
Cressida?  no,  your  poor  disposer's  sick. 

Par.  I  spy. 

Pan.  You  spy  !  what  do  you  spy  ? — Come,  give 
me  an  instrument. — Now,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing 
you  have,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not 
my  Lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He !  no,  she'll  none  of  him :  they  two  are 
twain. 

Helen.  Falling  in,  afler  falling  out,  may  make 
them  three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I'll  hear  no  more  of  this  ;  I'll 
sing  you  a  song  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  pr'ythee  now.  By  my  troth, 
sweet  lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen.  Let  thy  song  be  love ;  this  love  will  undo 
us  all.    O,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid  ! 

Pan.  Love  !  ay,  that  it  shall,  i'  faith. 

Par.  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but  love. 
.  Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so : 

Z.ot)e,  love,  nothing  but  love,  »till  more  ! 
For,  oh,  lovers  bow 
Shoots  buck  and  doe  : 
The  shqfl  confounds, 
Not  that  it  wounds, 
But  tickles  still  the  sore. 

These  lovers  cry — Oh  !  ho  !  ihet/  die  ! 

Yet  that  which  seems  the  wound  to  kill, 
Doth  turn  oh  !  oh  !  to  ha  !  ha  !  he  ! 


1  A  quibble  is  intended.  A  ^Ht  was  a  part  or  division 
of  a  song  or  tune.  The  equivoque  lies  between  Jits, 
starts,  or  sudden  impulses,  and  Jits  in  its  musical  ac- 
ceptation. 

2  '  And,  my  lord,'  &c.  Ithink  with  Johnson,  that  the 
speech  of  Pandarus  should  begin  here ;  and  that  the 
former  part  should  be  added  to  that  of  Helen. 

8  '  You  must  not  know  where  he  sups.'  These  words 
in  the  old  copies  are  erroneously  given  to  Helen. 
4  SteereiiB  would  give  this  speech  to  Helen,  and  read 


So  dying  love  Uves  still : 
Oh  !  oh  !  a  while,  but  ha!  ha!  ha  ! 
Oh  !  oh  !  groans  out  for  ha!  ha!  ha! 
Hey  ho ! 

Helen.  In  love,  i'  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose. 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love ;  and  that 
breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  begets  hot  thoughts, 
and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds,  and  hot  deeds  is 
love. 

Pan.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love?  hot  blood, 
hot  thoughts,  and  hot  deeds  ? — Why.  they  are  vi- 
pers :  Is  love  a  generation  of  vipers  ?  Sweet  lord, 
who's  a-field  to-day  ? 

Par.  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenus,  Antenor,  and 
all  the  gallantry  of  Troy :  1  would  fain  have  armed 
to-night,  but  my  Nell  would  not  have  it  so.  liow 
chance  my  brother  Troilus  went  not  ? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something ; — you 
know  all.  Lord  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen. — I  long  to  hear 
how  they  sped  to-day. — You'll  remember  your  bro- 
ther's excuse  ? 

Par.  To  a  hair. 

Pan.  Farewell,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 

Pan.  1  will,  sweet  queen.  [Exit, 

[A  Retreat  sounded. 

Par.  They  are  come  from  field  ;  let  us  to  Priam's 
hall, 
To  greet  the  warriors.  Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you 
To  help  unarm  our  Hector :  his  stubborn  buckles, 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touch'd, 
Shall  more  obey,  than  to  the  edge  of  steel. 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews  ;  you  shall  do  more 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 

Helen.  'Twill  make  us  proud  to  be  his  servant, 
Paris  : 
Yea,  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty. 
Gives  us  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have  ; 
Yea,  overshines  ourself. 

Par.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.    [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.    The  same.   Pandarus'  Orchard.  Enter 
Pandarus  and  a  Servant,  meeting. 

Pan.  How  now?  where's  thy  master?  at  my 
cousin  Cressida's  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir ;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct  him 
thither. 

Enter  Troiltts. 

Pan.  O,  here  he  comes. — How  now,  how  now  ? 

Tro.  Sirrah,  walk  off.  [Exit  Servant. 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? 

TVo.  No,  Pandarus  :  I  stalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks. 
Staying  for  wafcage.     O,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swifl  transportance  to  those  fields. 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserver !  O  gentle  Pandarus, 
From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings, 
And  fly  with  me  to  Cressid ! 

Pan.  Walk  here  i'  the  orchard,  I'll  bring  her 
straight.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

Tro.  I  am  giddy  ;  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
The  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  it  enchants  my  sense  ;  What  will  it  be, 
When  that  the  watry  palate  tastes  indeed 
Love's  thrice-reputed  nectar  ;  death,  I  fear  me  ; 
Swooning  destruction  :  or  some  joy  too  fine, 
Too  subtle  potent,  tun'd  too  sharp  in  sweetness. 
For  the  capacity  of  my  ruder  powers: 
I  fear  it  much ;  and  I  do  fear  besides. 
That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys  ;* 


deposer  instead  of  disposer.  Helen,  he  thinks,  may  ad- 
dress herself  to  Pandarus ;  and  by  her  deposer,  mean 
that  Cressida  had  deposed  her  in  the  affections  of  Troi- 
lus. 

Disposer  appears  to  have  been  an  equivalent  term  an- 
ciently for  steward,  or  manager.  If  the  speech  is  to  be 
attributed  to  Helen,  she  may  mean  to  call  Cresaid  her 
ha7id.maid. 

3  '  I  ubi  jam  amborum  fuerat  confusa  rolttptas.' 
_       ,         Sappho's  Epistle  to  Phaon 
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As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying. 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  She's  making  her  ready,  she'll  come  straight : 
you  must  be  witty  now.  She  does  so  blush,  and 
fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were  fray'd 
with  a  sprite  ;  I'll  fetch  her.  It  is  the  prettiest 
villain  :  she  fetches  her  breath  as  short  as  a  new- 
ta'en  sparrow.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

Tro.  Even  such  a  passion  doth  embrace  my  bosom : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse  ; 
And  all  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose, 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encount'ring 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  Cressida. 

Pern.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush '/  shame's 
a  baby. — Here  she  is  now  ;  swear  the  oaths  now 
to  her,  that  you  have  sworn  to  me. — ^What,  are 
you  gone  again  ?  you  must  be  watched'  ere  you 
be  made  tame,  must  you  ?  Come  your  ways,  come 
your  ways  ;  anyou  draw  backward,  we'll  put  you 
i'  the  fiUs.^ — Why  do  you  not  speak  to  her  / — 
Come,  draw  the  curtain,  and  let's  see  your  picture, 
Alas  the  day,  how  loath  you  are  to  offend  day- 
light !  an  'twere  dark,  you'd  close  sooner.  So,  so  ; 
rub  on,  and  kiss  the  mistress.'  How  now,  a  kiss 
in  fee-farm  !*  build  there,  carpenter ;  the  air  is 
sweet.  Nay,  you  shall  fight  your  hearts  out,  ere 
I  part  vou.  The  falcon  as  the  tercel,'  for  all  the 
ducks  i'  the  river  ;  go  to,  go  to. 

jTVo.  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds  :  but 
she'll  bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she  call  your 
activity  in  question.  What,  billing  again  ?  Here's 
•^In  ivitness  whereof  the  parties  interchangeablif^ — 
Come  in,  come  in ;  I'll  go  get  a  fire. 

[Exit  Pandarus. 

Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  1 

Tro.  O,  Cressida,  how  often  have  I  wished  me 
thus? 

Cres.  Wished,  my  lord  ? — The  gods  grant ! — O 
my  lord  ! 

Tro.  What  should  they  grant  ?  what  makes  this 
pretty  abruption  ?  What  too  curious  dreg  espies 
ray  sweet  lady  in  the  fountain  of  our  love  ? 

Cres.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have 
eyes. 

Tro.  Fears  make  devils  cherubins ;  they  never 
see  truly. 

Cres.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  finds 
safer  footing  than  blind  reason  stumbling  without 
fear :  To  fear  the  worst,  oft  cures  the  worst. 

TVo.  O,  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear :  in  all 
Cupid's  pageant  there  is  presented  no  monster.'' 

Cres.  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  ? 

Tro.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings  j  when  we 
vow  to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame 
tigers  ;  thmking  it  harder  for  our  mistress  to  devise 
imposition  enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo  any  diffi- 
culty imposed.  This  is  the  monstruosity  in  love, 
lady, — that  the  will  is  infinite,  and  the  execution 
confined  ;  that  the  desire  is  boundless,  and  the  act 
a  slave  to  limit. 


1  Hawks  were  tamed  by  keeping  them,  from  sleep  ; 
and  thus  Pandarus  meant  that  Cressida  should  be  tamed. 
See  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

2  i.  e.  the  shafts.  Pills  or  fills  is  the  term  in  the 
midland  counties  for  the  shafts  of  a  cart  or  wagon. 

3  The  allusion  is  to  bowling  ;  what  is  now  called  the 
jwck  was  formerly  termed  the  mistress.  A  howl  that 
Kisses  the  jack  or  mistress  is  in  the  most  advantageous 
situation.  Rub  on  is  a  term  in  the  game.  See  Cymbe- 
line,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

4  '  A  kiss  in  fee-farm'  is  a  kiss  of  duration,  that  has 
bounds,  a  ffee-farm  being  a  grant,  of  lands  in  fee  ;  that  is, 
for  ever  reserving  a  certain  rent.  The  same  idea  is  ex- 
pressed much  more  poetically  in  Coriolanus,  when  the 
jargon  of  law  was  absent  from  the  poet's  thoughts : — 

' O,  a  kiss 

Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge  !♦ 
•  The  ttrcel  ia  the  male  and  the  falcon  the  female 


Cre».  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  perform- 
ance than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve  an  ability 
that  they  never  perform  ;  vowing  more  than  the 
perfection  often,  and  discharging  less  than  the  tenth 
part  of  one.  They  that  have  the  voice  of  lions, 
and  the  act  of  hares,  are  they  not  monsters  ? 

Tro.  Are  there  such  ?  such  are  not  we :  Praise 
us  as  we  are  tasted,  allow  us  as  we  prove ;  our 
head  shall  go  bare,  till  merit  crown  it :  no  perfec- 
tion in  reversion  shall  have  a  praise  in  present :  we 
will  not  name  desert,  before  his  birth ;  and,  being 
bom,  his  addition"  shall  be  humble.  Few  words 
to  fair  faith :  Troilus  shall  be  such  to  Cressid,  as 
what  envy  can  say  worst,  shall  be  a  mock  for  his 
truth ;'  and  what  truth  can  speak  truest,  not  truer 
than  Troilus. 

Cres,  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 
Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  What,  blushing  still  ?  have  you  not  done 
talking  yet? 

Cres.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit,  I  dedi- 
cate to  you.  • 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that ;  if  my  lord  get  a  boy 
of  you,  you'll  give  him  me :  Be  true  to  my  lord  : 
if  he  flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro.  You  know  now  your  hostages  ;  your  uncle's 
word,  and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  I'll  give  my  word  for  her  too ;  our 
kindred,  though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  wooed, 
they  are  constant,  being  won  :  they  are  burs,  I  can 
tell  you  :  they'll  stick  were  they  are  thrown.'" 

Cres.  Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  me 
heart : — 
Prince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day 
For  many  weary  months. 

Tro.  Why  was  my  Cressid  then  so  hard  to  win? 

Cres.  Hard  to  seem  won  ;  but  I  was  won,  my  lord. 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever — Pardon  me  ; — 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now  ;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  I  might  master  it :  in  faith,  I  lie  ; 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 
Too  headstrong  for  their  mother :   See,  we  fools  ! 
Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?  who  shall  be  true  to  us. 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? 
But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not ; 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wish'd  myself  a  man  ; 
Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first.     Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongua ; 
For,  in  this  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent.     See,  see,  your  silence. 
Cunning  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 
My  very  soul  of  counsel :  Stop  my  mouth. 

Tro.  And  shall,  albeit  sv/eet  music  issues  thenc*. 

Pan.  Pretty,  i'  faith. 

Cres.  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you  pardon  me  ; 
'Twas  not  my  purpose,  thus  to  beg  a  kiss  : 
I  am  asham'd  ; — O  heavens  !  what  have  I  done  ?— 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro.  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid  ? 

Pan.  Leave !  an  you  take  leave  till  to-morrow 
morning, 

Cres.  Pray  you,  content  you. 

Tro.  What  offends  you,  lady  7 

Cres.  Sir,  mine  own  company. 


hawk.  Pandarus  appears  to  mean  that  he  will  back  tha 
falcon  against  the  tercel,  or  match  his  niece  against  her 
lover  for  any  bet. 

6  Shakspeare  bad  here  an  idea  in  his  thoughts  that 
he  has  elsewhere  often  expressed.  Thus  in  a  futuia 
page : — '  Go  to,  a  bargain  made  ;  seal  it.' 

7  From  this  passage  a  Fear  appears  to  have  been 
a  personage  in  other  pageants,  or  perhaps  in  our  an- 
cient moralities.  To  this  circumstance  Aspatia  aliude* 
in  The  Maid's  Tragedy  : — 

' and  then  a  Fear 

Do  that  Fear  bravely,  wench.' 
^i.  e.  we  will  give  him  no  high  or  pompous  titles. 

9  Even  malice  (i.  e.  envy)  shall  not  be  able  to  Im- 
peach his  truth,  or  attach  him  in  any  other  way,  except 
by  ridiculing  him  for  his  constancy. 

10  We  have  this  allusion  in  Measure  for  Measura  ^  • 
'  Nay,  friar,  I  am  a  kind  of  frur,  I  shall  stick.' 
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2Ve.  You  cannot  shun 
Yourself 

Crei.        Let  me  go  and  try : 
I  have  a  kind  of  self  resides  with  you ; 
But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave, 
To  be  another's  fool.     I  would  be  gone  : 
Where  is  my  wit  ?  I  know  not  what  I  speak. 

2Vo.   Well    know  they  what  they  speak,   that 
speak  so  wisely. 

Cres.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  show  more  craft 
than  love  ; 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  large  confession, 
To  angle  for  your  thoughts  :  But  you  are  wise  ; 
Or  else  you  love  not ;  For  to  be  wise,  and  love. 
Exceeds  man's  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods  above.* 

Tro.  O,  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman, 
(As,  if  it  can,  I  will  presume  in  you,) 
To  feed  for  aye*  her  lamp  and  flames  of  love  ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth, 
Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mmd 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays  ! 
Or,  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me,— 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  affronted'  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  wimiow'd  purity  in  love  ; 
How  were  I  then  uplifted  !  but,  alas, 
I  am  as  true  as  truth's  simplicih^. 
And  simpler  than  the  infancy  ot  truth. 

Cres.  In  that  I'll  war  with  you. 

Tro.  O  virtuous  fight. 

When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most  ri^t ! 
True  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  world  to  come, 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus :  when  their  rhymes. 
Full  of  protest,  of  aath,  and  big  compare,* 
Want  similes  of  truth,  tir'd  with  iteration,* — 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon,* 
As  sun  to-day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre,— 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth. 
As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited. 
As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up'  the  verse. 
And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Cres.  Prophet  may  you  be ! 

If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth. 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself. 
When  water-drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up. 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing  ;  yet  let  memory, 
From  false  to  false,  among  false  maids  in  love, 
Upbraid  my  falsehood !  when  they  have  said — as 

false 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth. 


1  Cressida's  meaning  appears  to  be,  '  Perchance  I 
fell  too  roundly  to  confession,  in  order  to  angle  (or  your 
thoughts  ;  but  you  are  not  so  easily  taken  in  ;  you  are 
too  wise,  or  too  indifferent;  for  to  be  wise,  and  love,  ex- 
ceeds man's  might.'  The  thought  originally  belongs  to 
Publius  Syrus : — '  Amare  et  sapere  vix  Deo  conceditur.' 
a  Troilus  alludes  to  the  perpetual  lamps,  which  were 
supposed  to  illuminate  sepulchres. 

' lasting  flames,  that  burn 

To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  th'  unfruitful  urn.' 
See  Pericles,  Act  ii.  8c.  1. 
8  Met  with  and  equalled.    See  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  Sc.  I : 

' That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 

Affront  Ophelia.' 
4  Comparisons. 
6  In  the  old  copy  this  line  stands : — 

'  Wants  similes  truth  tird  with  iteration.* 
The  emendation  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt. 

6  Plantage  is  here  put  for  any  thing  planted,  which 
was  tliought  to  depend  for  its  success  upon  the  influ- 
ence of  the  moon.  '  The  poore  husbandman  perceiveth 
that  the  increase  of  the  moone  maketh  plants  fruitfull ; 
so  as  in  the  full  moone  they  are  in  their  best  strength  ; 
decaieing  in  the  wane  ;  anci  in  the  conjunction  do  utter- 
lie  wither  and  vade.' — ScoVs  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft. 

7  i.  e.  conclude  it.     Finis  coronal  opus. 

8  Hanmer  altered  this  to  '  inconstant  men  ;'  but  the 
poet  seems  to  have  been  less  auentive  to  make  Panda- 
rus  talk  consequentially,  than  to  account  for  the  ideas 
actually  annexed  to  the  three  names  in  his  own  time. 

9  The  old  copies  all  concur  in  reading — 

'  That  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  love.' 


As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer^s  calf, 

Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son  ; 

Yeaj  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood, 

As  false  as  Cressid. 

Pan.  Go  to,  a  bargain  made :  seal  it,  seal  it : 
I'll  be  the  witness. — Here  I  hold  your  hand  ;  here, 
my  cousin's.  If  ever  you  prove  false  one  to  an- 
other, since  I  have  taken  such  pains  to  bring  you 
together,  let  all  pitiful  goers-between  be  called  to 
the  world's  end  after  my  name,  call  them  all — 
Pandars  ;  let  all  constant"  men  be  Troiluses,  all 
false  women  Cressids,  and  all  brokers-between 
Pandars !    say,  aimen. 

TVo.  Amen. 

Cres.  Amen. 

Pan.  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  show  you  a 
chamber  and  a  bed,  which  bed,  because  it  shall 
not  speak  of  your  pretty  encounters,  press  it  to 
death:  away. 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidens  here, 
Bed,  chamber,  Pandar,  to  provide  this  geer. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     The  Grecian   Camp.    Enter  Aga- 
memnon, Ulvsses,  Diomedes,  Nestor,  Ajax, 
Menelacs,  and  Calcras. 
Cal.  Now,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done  you. 
The  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me  aloud 
To  call  for  recompense.    Appear  it  to  your  mind, 
That,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things,  to  Jove* 
I  have  abandon'd  Troy,  left  my  possession, 
Incurr'd  a  traitor's  name  :  exposed  myself 
From  certain  and  possess'd  conveniences. 
To  doubtful  fortunes  ;  sequest'ring  from  me  all 
That  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition, 
Made  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature  ; 
And  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
As  new  into'"  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted  : 
I  do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste, 
To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit. 
Out  of  those  many  register'd  in  promise, 
Which  you  say,  five  to  come  in  my  behalf. 
Agam.  What  would'st  thou  of  us,  Trojan  ?  make 

demand. 
Cal.  You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  call'd  Antenor, 
Yesterday  took ;  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
Oft  have  you  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore,) 
Desir'd  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange. 
Whom  Troy  hath  still  denied  :  But  this  Antenor, 
I  know,  is  such  a  wrest*  >  in  their  affairs, 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack, 
Wanting  his  manage  :  and  they  will  almost 
Give  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam, 
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Which  Steevens  thinks  may  be  explained  : — '  No  longer 
assisting  Troy  with  my  advice,  I  have  left  it  to  the  do- 
minion of  tore,  to  the  consequences  of  the  amour  of 
Paris  and  Helen.'  The  present  reading  of  the  text  is 
supported  by  Johnson  and  Malone ;  to  which  Mason 
makes  this  objection : — '  That  it  was  Juno  and  not  Jove 
that  persecuted  the  Trojans.  Jove  wished  them  well, 
and  though  we  may  abandon  a  man  to  his  enemies,  we 
cannot,  with  propriety,  say  that  we  abandon  him  |o  his 
friends.'     Some  modern  editions  have  the  line  thus  : — 

'  That  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  to  cotne.' 
Which  is  an  emendation  to  which  I  must  confess  I  in- 
cline :  for,  as  Maaon  observes,  '  the  speech  of  Calchas 
would  have  been  incomplete,  if  he  had  said  he  abandon 
ed  Troy,  from  the  sight  he  bore  of  things,  without  ex- 
plaining it  by  adding  the  words  to  come.'' 

The  merit  of  Calchas  did  not  merely  consist  in  having 
come  over  to  the  Greeks ;  he  also  revealed  to  them  the 
fate  of  Troy,  which  depended  on  their  conveying  away 
the  palladium,  and  the  horses  of  Rhesus,  before  they 
should  drink  of  the  river  Xanthus. 

10  Into  for  unto  ;  a  common  form  of  expression  in  old 
writers.  Thus  in  the  Paston  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  5: — 
'  And  they  that  have  justed  with  him  into  this  day,  have 
been  as  richly  beseen,'  Stc. 

11  A  wrest  is  an  instrument  for  tuning  harps,  4tc.  by 
drawiria  up  the  strings.  Its  form  may  be  seen  in  soma 
of  the  illuminated  service-books,  where  David  is  repre 
sented;  in  the  Second  Part  of  Mersenna's  Harmomcs  » 
and  in  the  Syntagmata  of  Praetorius,  vol  ii.  fig.  lix.  So 
in  King  James's  Edict  against  Combats,  gtc.  p.  45 : — 

'  This  small  instrument  (he  tongue,  bting 
Kept  iu  tune  by  the  tercet  of  awe.' 
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In  change  of  him :  let  him  be  sent,  sreat  priaces, 
And  he  shall  buy  iny  daughter  ;   and  her  presence 
Shall  quite  strike  on  all  service  I  have  done, 
Id  most  accepted  pain.' 

A.gam.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him, 

And  bring  us  Cressid  hither ;  Calchas  shall  have 
What  he  requests  of  us.— Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  interchange  : 
Withal,  bring  word — if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
Be  answer'd  in  his  challenge :  Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.  This  shall  I  undertake  ;  and  'tis  a  burden 
Which  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

[Eatunt  Diomedes  and  Calchas. 

Enter  Achilles  and  FATaocLUS,  before  their 
Tent. 

Ulyss.  Achilles    stands  i'  the  entrance   of  his 
tent : — 
Please  it  our  eeneral  to  pass  strangely  by  him, 
As  if  he  were  forgot ;  and,  princes  all. 
Lay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him ; 
I  will  come  last :  'Tis  like,  he'll  question  me, 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent,  why  tum'd  on 

him : 
If  so,  I  have  derision  med'cinable. 
To  use  between  our  strangeness  and  his  pride, 
Which  his  own  will  shall  nave  desire  to  drink  ; 
It  may  do  good  :  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself^  but  pride  ;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proua  man's  fees. 

Agam.  We'll  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
A  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along ; 
So  do  each  lord  ;  and  either  greet  him  not. 
Or  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him  more 
Than  if  not  look'd  on.    I  will  lead  the  way. 

Aehit.  What,  comes  the  general  to  speak  with  me  7 
You  know  my  mind,  I'll  fight  no  more  'gainst  Troy. 

Agam.    What  says  Achilles?    would  he  aught 
with  us  ? 

JVert.  Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the  ge- 
neral? 

AcM.  No. 

Ne»t.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Agam.  The  better. 

[Exeunt  AoAMEMNON  and  Nestor. 

Achil.  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.  How  do  you  1  how  do  you  ? 

[Exit  Menelaus. 

Achil.  What,  does  the  cuckold  scorn  me  ? 

Ajax.  How  now,  Patroclus  ? 

AMI.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Ha  ? 

Achil.  Good  morrow. 

Ajax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too. 

[Exit  Ajax. 

Achil.  What  mean  these  fellows  ?  Know  they  not 
Achilles? 

Pair.  They  pass  by  strangely :  they  were  us'd 
to  bend. 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles  ; 
To  come  as  humbly,  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

Achil.  What,  am  I  poor  of  late  7 

'Tis  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune, 
Must  fall  out  with  men  too :  What  the  declin'd  is, 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall  :  for  men,  like  butterflies. 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings,  but  to  the  summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man, 


1  Hanmer  and  Warburton  read,  '  In  most  accepted 
pay.''  But  the  construction  of  the  passage,  as  it  stands, 
appears  to  be,  ^  Her  presence  shall  strike  off,  or  recom- 
pense the  service  I  have  done,  even  in  those  labours 
which  were  most  accepted.'' 

2  However  excellently  endotoed,  with  however  dear 
or  precious  joar/s  enriched. 

3  Thus  in  Julius  Caesar  : — 

'  No,  Cassius ;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself 
But  by  reflection  ;  by  some  other  things.' 

4  Speculation  has  here  the  same  meaning  as  in  Mac- 
beth :— 

'  Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with.' 


Hath  any  honour;  but  honour  for  <V»se  honours 

That  are  without  him,  as  place,  rhrhes,  favour. 

Prizes  of  accident  as  oil  as  merit : 

Which  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers, 

The  love  that  lean'd  on  them  as  slippery  too. 

Do  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 

Die  in  the  fall.     But  'tis  not  so  with  me  : 

Fortune  and  I  are  friends  |  I  do  enjoy 

At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess. 

Save  these  men's  looks :  who  do,  methinks,  find 

out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given.    Here  is  Ulysses  ; 
I'll  interrupt  his  reaiding.— 
How  now,  Ulysses  ? 

Ub/st.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son? 

Achil.  What  are  you  readmg. 

Ulyss.  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me.  That  man — how  dearly  ever  parted,* 
How  much  in  having,  or  without,  or  in, — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection  ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

Achil.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulysses. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here  in  the  {ace 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes  :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself 
(That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,)  behold  itself,* 
Not  going  from  itself  j  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form. 
For  speculation*  turns  not  to  itself, 
Till  it  hath  travell'd,  and  is  married  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself:  this  is  not  strange  at  all. 

Ulyss.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position, 
It  is  familiar  ;  but  at  the  author's  drift : 
Who,  in  his  circumstance,*  e.xpressly  proves— 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 
(Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting,; 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others  : 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where  they  are  extended  ;  which,*  like  an  arch, 

reverberates 
The  voice  again  ;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel 
Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 
His  figure  and  his  heat.    I  was  much  rapt  in  this  ; 
And  apprehended  here  immediately 
The  unknown  Ajaix.' 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  !  a  very  horse  ; 
That  has  he  knows  not  what.    Nature,  what  things 

there  are. 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use  ! 
What  things  again  most  dear  in  the  esteem. 
And  poor  in  worth  !  Now  shall  we  see  to-morrow. 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him,^ 
Ajax  renown'd.     O  heavens,  what  some  men  do, 
While  some  men  leave  to  do  ! 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall, 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes  ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride. 
While  pride  is  fasting  in  his  wantonness  ! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords  ! — why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder  ; 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast. 
And  great  Troy  shrieking.^ 

Achil.  I  do  believe  it :  for  they  passed  by  me, 
As  misers  do  by  beggars  :  neither  gave  to  me 
Good  word,  nor  look  :  What,  are  my  deeds  forgot  ? 


5  Detail  of  argument.   - 

6  The  old  coineB  read  teho,  like  an  a.rch,reverberate  ; 
which  may  mean.  They  who  applaud  reverberate.  The 
elliptic  mode  of  expression  is  in  the  poet's  manner. 
Rowe  made  the  alteration. 

7  i.  e.  Ajax,  who  has  abilities  which  were  never 
brought  into  view  or  use. 

8  The  folio  reads  shrinking.  The  following  passage 
in  the  subsequent  scene  seems  to  favour  the  reading  of 
the  quarto : — 

'  Hark,  how  Troy  roars ;  how  Hecuba  cries  out ; 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolotu«  forth ; 
And  all  cry— Hector,  Hector's  dead.' 
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Ulyss,  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 
Wherein  he  puts  aim.  ft,c  oblivion,' 
A  gri;ai-sized  monstii    il  mgratitudcs  : 
'ihose  scraps  are    goo»i  Ueeds  past:   which  are  de- 

vour'd 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done  :  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  honour  bright :    To  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way ; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep  then  the  path  ; 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
That  one  by  one  pursue  :    If  you  give  way. 
Or  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forthright, 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leave  you  hindmost  :— 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank,* 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on :     Then  what  tliey  do  in 

present, 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours  : 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand  ; 
And  with  his  arms  out-stretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps  in  the  comer :    Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     O,  let  not  virtue 

seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was  ; 
For  beauty,  wit, 

High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-born  gawds,' 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past ; 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted.* 
The  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
Then  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax  ; 
Since  things  in  motion  sooner  catch  the  eye. 
Than  what  not  stirs.     The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 
And  still  it  might ;  and  yet  it  may  again, 
If  thou  would'stnot  entomb  thyself  alive, 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late, 
Made  emulous  missions'  'mongst  the  gods  them- 
selves. 
And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

AMI.  Of  this  my  privacy 

I  have  strong  reasons. 

Ulyxs.  But  'gainst  your  privacy 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroica! : 
'Tis  known,  Achilles,  tnat  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters.^ 

Achil.  Ha !  known  ? 

Ulyss.  Is  that  a  wonder  ? 
The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state, 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold ; 
Finds  bottom  in  the  uncomprehensive  deeps  ; 
Keeps  place  with  thought,'  and  almost,  like  the  gods. 
Does  tnoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  cradles. 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle')  in  the  soul  of  state  ; 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine. 


1  This  image  is  literally  from,  Spenser  : — 

'  And  eeke  this  tcallet  at  your  backe  arreare — 
:ti  *  *  *  *  * 

And  in  this  bag,  which  I  behinde  me  don, 
I  put  repentaunce  for  things  past  and  gone.' 

F.  Q.  b.  vi.  c.  viii.  st.  24. 

2  The  quarto  wholly  omits  the  simile  of  the  horse, 
and  reads  thus: — 

'  And  leave  you  hindmost,  then  what  they  do  at  present.' 

3  New-fashioned  toys. 

4  Gilt,  in  this  second  line,  is  a  substantive.  See 
Coriolamis,  Act  i.  So.  3.  Dust  a  little  gilt  means  ordi- 
nary performances,  which  have  the  gloss  of  novelty. 
Gilt  o''er-dusted  means  splendid  actions  of  preceding 
ages,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  weakened  by  time. 

5  i.  e.  the  descent  of  deities  to  combat  on  either  side. 
Shakspeare  prol)ably  followed  Chapman's  Homer:  in 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad  Diomcd  wounds  Mars,  who  on 


Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expressure  to : 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy, 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  ir  f    )rd  ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  i.i*.  h. 
To  throw  down  Hector,  than  Polyxena  ; 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus  now  at  home. 
When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her  trump  ; 
And  all  the  Greekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing, — 
Great  Hectares  sister  di^  Achilles  win  ; 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him. 
Farewell,  my  lord  :  I  as  your  lover  speak ; 
The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  you  should  break. 

[Exit. 

Pair.  To  this  effect,  Achilles,  have  I  mov'a  yoy  : 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown,  * 

Is  not  more  loalh'd  than  an  effeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.     I  stand  condemn'd  for  this ;  > 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war. 
And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus : 
Sweet,  rouse  yourself;  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amorous  fold, 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air.' 

Achil.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector  ? 

Pair.  Ay  ;  and,  perhaps,  receive  much  honour 
by  him. 

Achil.  I  see  my  reputation  is  at  stake  ; 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor'd.'" 

Pair,  O,  then  beware  ; 

Those  wounds  heal  ill,  that  men  do  give  themselves  : 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary. 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints 
Even  then  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

Achil.  Go  call  Thersites  hitJier,  sweet  Patroclus  ; 
I'll  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
To  invite  the  Trojan  lords,  after  the  combat. 
To  see  us  here  unarm'd  :  I  have  a  woman's  longing, 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal, 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  visage, 
Even  to  my  full  view.     A  labour  sav'd ! 

Enter  Thersite*. 

Titer.  A  wonder ! 

AchU.  What? 

Ther.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field,  asking 
for  himself. 

Achil.  How  so  ? 

TTier.  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  with  Hec- 
tor ;  and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical 
cudgelling,  that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing. 

Achil.  How  can  that  be  ? 

Ther.  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  pea- 
cock, a  stride,  and  a  stand  :  ruminates,  like  an 
ho.stess,  that  hath  no  arithmetic  but  her  brain  to  set 
down  her  reckoning:  bites  his  lip  with  a  politic  re- 
gard," as  who  should  say — there  were  wit  in  this 
head,  an  'twould  out ;  and  so  there  is  j  but  it  lies 
as  coldly  in  him  as  fire  in  a  flint,  which  will  not 
show  without  knocking.'*  The  man's  undone  for 
ever  :  for  if  Hector  break  not  his  neck  i'  the  combat, 
he'll  break  it  himself  in  vain-glory.  He  knows  not 
me  ;  I  said,  Good^morrow,  Ajax  ;  and  he  replies. 
Thanks,  Agamemnon.      What   think   you   of  this 


his  return  to  heaven  is  rated  by  Jupiter  for  having  in- 
terfered in  the  battle.  This  disobedience  is  the  faction 
alluded  to. 

6  Polyxena,  in  the  act  of  marrying  whom,  he  was  af- 
terwards killed  by  Paris. 

7  There  is  in  the  providence  of  a  state,  as  in  the  pro- 
vinence  of  the  universe,  a  kind  ofubiquittj.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  there  may  be  some  allusion  to  the  stibliine 
description  of  the  divine  omnipresence  in  the  139th  Psalm 

S  There  is  a  secret  administration  of  affairs,  which  no 
history  was  ever  able  to  discover. 
9  The  folio  has  '  ayric  air.' 

10  So  in  Hnmlet: — 

'  To  keep  thy  name  ungofd,'* 

11  i.  e.  a  sly  look. 

12  Thus  in  Julius  Ctesar: — 

'  Thai  carries  anger,  as  thejlint  bears firt. 
Who  much  enforcc<l  Rhows  "a  hasty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again.' 


BcEiru  in. 
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man,  that  takes  me  for  the  general  ?  He  is  grown 
a  very  land-fish,  languageless,  a  monster.  A  plague 
of  opinion  !  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides,  Tike 
a  leather  jerkin. 

Achil.  Thou  must  be  my  ambassador  to  him, 
Thersites. 

Ther.  Who,  I  ?  why,  he'll  answer  nobody ;  he 
professes  not  answering  ;  speaking  is  for  beggars  ; 
he  wears  his  tongue  in  nis  arras.'  I  will  put  on  his 
presence  ;  let  Patroclus  make  demands  on  me,  you 
shall  see  the  pageant  of  Ajax. 

Achil.  To  him,  Patroclus :  Tell  him, — ■!  humbly 
desire  the  valiant  Ajax,  to  invite  the  most  valorous 
Hector  to  come  unarmed  to  my  tent ;  and  to  pro- 
cure safe-conduct  for  his  person,  of  the  magnani- 
mous, and  most  illustrious,  six-or-seven-times-ho- 
noured  captain-general  of  the  Grecian  army,  Aga' 
memnon.     Do  this-. 

Pair.  Jove  bless  great  Ajax. 

Ther.  Humph! 

Pair.  I  come  from  the  worthy  Achilles, 

Ther.  Ha! 

Patr.  Who  most  humbly  desires  you  to  invite 
Hector  to  his  tent! 

Ther.  Humph! 

Patr.  And  to  procure  safe  conduct  from  Aga- 
memnon. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  ? 

Patr.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ther.  Ha! 

Patr.  What  say  you  to't? 

Ther  God  be  wi'  you,  with  all  my  heart. 

Patr.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day,  by  eleven  o'clock 
it  will  go  on  one  way  or  other  ;  howsoever,  he  shall 
pay  for  me  ere  he  has  me. 

Patr.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  Fare  ywx  well,  with  all  my  heart. 

Achil.  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  this  tune,  is  he  ? 

Ther.  No,  but  he's  out  o'  tune  thus.  What  mu- 
sic will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked  out  his 
brains,  I  know  not :  But  I  am  sure,  none ;  un- 
less the  fiddler  Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  make  cat- 
lings* on. 

Achil.  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him 
straight. 

Ther.  Let  me  bear  another  to  his  horse ;  for  that's 
the  more  capable'  creature. 

Achil.  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirr'd : 
And  I  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

[£xeunt  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Ther.  'Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were 
clear  again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it !  I  had 
rather  be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  valiant  ig- 
norance. [Eint. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.     Troy.     A  Street.    Enter,  at  one  side, 

jEne.4.s,  and  Servant  ruith  a  Torch;  at  the  other, 

Pahis,  Deiphobus,  Antenok,  Diomedes,  and 

others,  with  Torches. 

Par.  See,  ho !  who's  that  there  ? 

Dei.  'Tis  the  lord  jEneas. 

uEne.  Is  the  prince  there  in  person  ? 
Had  I  so  good  occasion  to  lie  long. 
As  you.  Prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly  business 
Should  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 

Dio.  That's  my  mind  loo. — Good  morrow,  Lord 
^neas. 

Par.  A  valiant  Greek,  .^neas ;  take  his  hand  : 
Witness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
You  told — how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days, 
Did  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

j^rie.  Health  to  you,  valiant  sir, 

1  So  in  Macbeth  : — '  My  voice  is  in  my  sword.^ 

2  Lute-strings  made  of  cateu/.    One  of  the  musicians 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  named  Simon  Catling. 

3  i.  e.  intelligent. 

4  i.  e.  conversation  while  the  truce  lasts'. 

5  He  swears  first  by  the  life  of  his  father,  and  then  by 
the  hand  of  his  mother. 

6  i.  e.  I  bring  you  his  meaning  and  his  orders. 


During  all  tjuestion*  ot  the  gentle  truce: 

But  when  I  meet  you  arm'd,  as  black  defiance^ 

As  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
Our  bloods  are  now  in  calm  ;  and  so  long,  health : 
But  when  contention  and  occasion  meet. 
By  Jove,  I'll  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life, 
With  all  my  force,  pursuit,  and  policy. 

j^ne.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  hon,  that  will  fly 
With  his  face  backward. — In  humane  gentleness. 
Welcome  to  Troy  !  now,  by  Anchises*^  life. 
Welcome,  indeed  !    By  Venus'  hand  I  swear,* 
No  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort. 
The  thing  he  means  to  kill  more  excellently. 

Dio.  We  sympathize  : — Jove,  let  ^neas  live, 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun  ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die. 
With  every  joint  a  wound ;  and  that  to-morrow  ! 

jXne.  We  know  each  other  well. 

Dio.  We  do  ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse. 

Par,  This  is  the  most  despiteful  gentle  greeting, 
The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of. — 
What  business,  lord,  so  early  ? 

u^ne.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  king ;  but  why,  I  knovr 
not. 

Pier.  His  pnrpose  meets  you  :*    'Twas  to  bring 
this  Greek 
To  Calchas'  house  ;  and  there  to  render  him, 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid  ; 
Let's  have  your  company  ;  or  if  you  please, 
Haste  there  before  us  :  I  constantly  do  think 
(Or,  rather,  call  my  thoughts  a  certain  knowledge,) 
My  brother  Troilus  lodges  ther*  to-night ; 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach, 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore :  I  fear. 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

./Ene.  That  I  assure  you  ; 

Troilus  had  rather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
Than  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par.  There  is  no  help  ; 

The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.     On,  lord  ;  we'll  follow  you. 

uEne.  Good  morrow,  all.  [Exit. 

Par.  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed  ;  'faith,  tell  me 
true. 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship,— 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  best. 
Myself,  or  Menehius  ? 

Dio.  Both  alike : 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  ner, 
(Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure,) 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge  ; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her,  that  defend  her, 
(Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour,) 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends : 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  fiat  tamed  piece ; 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors : 
Both  merits  pois'd,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more; 
But  he  as  he,  the  heavier  for  a  whore.' 

Par,  You  are  too  bitter  to  your  countrywoman. 

Dio.    She's    bitter    to  her  country:    Hear  me, 
Paris, — 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk  ;  for  every  scruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slain :  since  she  could  speak. 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath. 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  sufTer'd  death. 

Par.  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do. 
Dispraise  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy  : 
But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well, — 
We'll  not  commend  what  we  intend  to  sell.' 
Here  lies  our  way.  [Exeunt, 


7  The  merits  of  each  being  weighed  are  exactly 
equal ;  in  each  of  the  scales  a  harlot  must  be  placed, 
since  each  of  them  has  been  equally  attached  to  one. 

8  Warburton  would  read  : — 

'  We'll  not  commend  what  we  intend  not  sell.' 
iVo<  sell  sounds  harsh  ;  but  such  elliptical  expressions 
are  not  unfrequent  in  these  plays. 
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TROII.US  AND  CRESSIDA. 


J»CT  IV. 


SCENE  II.     The  same.     Court  before  the  Houne  of 
Paiidarus.    Enter  Troilus  and  Ckessida. 

Tro.  Dear,  trouble  not  yourself:  the  morn  is  cold. 

Cres.  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  I'll  call  mine  uncle 
down  ; 
He  shalt  unbolt  the  gates. 

Tro.  Trouble  him  not ; 

To  bed,  to  bed :  Sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes. 
And  give  as  soft  attacnment  to  thy  senses, 
As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought ! 

Cres.  Good  morrow,  then. 

TVo.  'Pr'ythee  now,  to  bed. 

Cres.  Are  you  aweary  of  mc  ? 

Tro.  O  Cressida  !  but  that  the  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  this  ribald'  crows, 
And  dreaming  night  will  l\ide  our  joys  no  longer, 
I  would  not  from  thee. 

Cres.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

2Vo.  Beshrew  the  witch !  with  venomous  wights* 
she  stays. 
As  tediously  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  love. 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  tlian  thought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Cres.  Pr'ythee,  tarry ; — 
You  men  will  never  tarry. 

0  foolish  Crcssid! — I  might  have  still  held  off. 
And  then  you  would  have  tarried.     Hark !  there's 

one  up. 
Pan.  [Wi'tAin.]  What,  are  all  the  doors  open 
here  ? 

Tro.  It  is  your  uncle. 

Enter  Pandarus.' 

Cres.  A  pestilence  on  him !  now  will  he  be  mock- 
ing: 

1  shall  have  such  a  life, 

Pan.  How  now,  how  now  ?    how    go  maiden- 
heads ? 
—Here,  you  maid  !   where's  my  cousin  Cressid  ? 
Cres.  Go  hang  yourself,  you  naughty  mocking 
uncle ! 
You  bring  me  to  do,  and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pan.  To  do  what  ?  to  do  what  ? — let  her  say 
what :  what  have  I  brought  you  to  do  ? 

Cres.  Come,  come  ;  beshrew  your  heart!  you'll 
ne'er  be  good, 
Nor  suffer  others. 

Pan.  Ha,  ha !  Alas,  poor  wretch !  a  poor  ca- 
pocchia* — hast  not  slept  to-night  ?  would  he  not,  a 
naughty  man,  let  it  sleep  ?  a  bugbear  take  him  ! 

J  Knocking. 
he   were 
knock'd  o'  the  head  ! — 
Who's  that  at  door  ?  good  uncle,  go  and  see.— 
My  lord,  come  you  again  into  my  chamber  : 
You  smile,  and  mock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naughtily. 
Tro.  Ha,  ha ! 

Cres.  Come,  you  arc  deceiv'd,  I  think  of  no  such 
thing. —  [Knocking. 

How  earnestly  they  knock  ! — pray  you,  come  in  ; 
I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

[Exeunt  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Pan.  [Gmng  to  the  door.]  Who's  there?  what's 
the  matter  ?  will  you  beat  down  the  door  ?    How 
now  ?   what's  the  matter  ? 

Enter  .^neas. 

./Ene.  Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

Pan.  Who's  there  ?  my  lord  ^neas  ?  By  my 
troth,  I  knew  you  not :  what  news  with  you  so 
early  ? 

.^ne.  Is  not  Prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.  Here  I  what  should  he  do  here  ? 


.<£ne.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord,  do  not  deny  him  ; 
It  doth  import  him  much,  to  speak  with  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you  7  'tis  more  than  I  know, 
I'll  be  sworn  : — For  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late : 
What  should  he  do  here  ? 

^ne.  Who  ! — nay,  then . — Come,  come,  you'll 
do  him  wrong  ere  you  are  'ware :  you'll  be  so  true 
to  him,  to  be  false  to  him :  Do  not  you  know  ot 
him  ?  yet  go  fetch  him  hither  ;  go. 

As  Pandarus  is  going  out,  enter  Troilus. 

TVo.  How  now  ?  what's  the  matter  ? 

^ne.  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute 
you, 
My  matter  is  so  rash  :'  There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  Deiphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed,  and  our  Antenor 
Deliver'd  to  us ;  and  for  him  forthwith. 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour. 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
The  lady  Cressida. 

Tro.  Is  it  so  concluded  ? 

^ne.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of  Troy : 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  effect  it. 

Tro.  How  my  achievements  mock  me  !* 
I  will  go  meet  them  :  and,  my  lord  iGneas, 
We  met  by  chance ;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 

jEne,    Good,  good,  my  lord  ;  the  secrets  of  na- 
ture 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity. 

[Exeunt  Troilus  and  JEvEAt. 

Pan.  Is't  possible  ?  no  sooner  got,  but  lost  ?  The 
devil  take  Antenor !  the  young  prince  will  go  mad. 
A  plague  upon  Antenor,  I  would  they  had  broke's 
neck ! 

Enter  Cressida. 

Cres,  How  now  ?  What  is  the  matter  ?  Who  was 
here? 

Pan.  Ah,  ah ! 

Cres.  why  sigh  vou  so  profoundly  ?  where's  my 
lord;  gone  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  'Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth  as 
I  am  above ! 

Cres.  O  the  gods  ! — what's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  in  ;  'Would  thou  hadst 
ne'er  been  born !  I  knew,  thou  would'st  be  hia 
death : — O  poor  gentleman  !— A  plague  upon  An- 
tenor ! 

Cres.  Good  uncle,  I  beseech  you  ou  my  knees, 
I  beseech  you,  what's  the  matter  'I 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench,  thou  must  be 
gone  :  thou  art  changea  for  Antenor  :  thou  must  to 
thy  father,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus  ;  'twill  be  his 
death  ;  'twill  be  his  bane  :  he  cannot  bear  it. 

Cres.   O  you  immortal  gods  ! — I  will  not  go. 

Pan.  Thou  must. 

Cres.  I  will  not,  uncle  :  I  have  forgot  my  father ; 
I  know  no  touch'  of  consanguinity  ; 
No  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me, 
As  the  sweet  Troilus. — O  you  gods  divine  ! 
Make  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown'  of  falsehood, 
If  ever  she  leave  Troilus  !  Time,  force,  and  death. 
Do  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can  ; 
But  the  strong  base  and  building  of  my  love 
Is  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 
Drawingall  things  to  it. — I'll  go  in,  and  weep  ; — 

Pan.  Do,  do. 

Cres.  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my  prMsed 
cheeks. 
Crack  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  mv  heart 
With  sounding  Troilus.     I  will  not  go  from  Troy. 

[Exeunt. 


1  f.  e.  '  the  roguish  or  thievish  crows.'  Ribaldry 
signified  roguery,  naughtiness,  or  loose  conduct  of  any 
kind,  among  our  ancestors.  It  may,  however,  be  used 
in  Che  sense  of  obscene. 

2  i.  e.  venefici,  those  who  use  nocturnal  sorcery. 

3  The  hint  for  the  following  scene  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Chaucer.  Troilus  ana  Cresseide,  b. 
lii.  V.  1561. 

4  Capoechia,  an  Italian  word  for  foot 


5  i.  e.  hasti/  or  abrupt.    So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  ;- 
'  It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden 

Too  like  the  lightning.' 

6  So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : — 

'  And  mock  our  eyes  with  air.' 

7  Sense  or  feeling  of  relationship.   So  in  Macbeth : 

'  He  wants  the  natural  touch.' 

8  i.  e.  the  very  height.    So  in  Cymbeline  :— 

■  My  supreme  crotm  of  frier.' 
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SCENE  III.  The  same.  Before  Fa.ndarus' Hcute. 
Enter  PARif,  Thoilos,  ^neas,  Deipmobdi, 
Ajvtenor,  and  Diomedes. 

Par.  It  is  great  morning  ; '  ind  the  hour  prefix'd 
Of  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
Comes  fast  upon ; — Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
Teil  you  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do, 
And  haste  her  to  the  purpose. 

Tro.  Walk  in  to  her  house  ; 

I'll  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently  ; 
And  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her, 
Think  it  an  altar  ;  and  thy  brother  Troilus 
A  priest,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart.     [Exit. 

Par.  I  know  what  'tis  to  love  ; 
And  'would,  as  I  shall  pity,  I  could  help  ! — 
Please  you,  walk  in,  my  lords.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.     The  same.    A  Room  in  Pandarus' 
House.     Enter  Pandarus  cmd  Cressida. 

Pan.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 

Cres.  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
The  grief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste  ? 
And  violenteth*  in  a  sense  as  strong 
As  that  which  causeth  it :  How  can  I  moderate  it  ? 
If  I  could  temporize  with  my  affection. 
Or  brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate. 
The  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief: 
My  love  admits  no  qualifying  dross  : 
No  more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.  Here,  here,  here  ho  comes. — Ah  sweet 
ducks ! 

Cres.  O  Troilus  !  Troilus  !  [Embracing  him. 

Pan.  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here !  Let 
me  embrace  too :   O  heart, — as  the  goodly  saying 


O  heart,  O  heavy  heart. 


Why  sigVst  thou  voithmii  breaking  7 
where  he  answers  again. 

Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smart. 
By  friendship,  nor  by  speaking. 
There  never  was  a  truer  rhyme.     Let  us  cast  away 
nothing,  for  we  may  live  to   have  need  of  such  a 
verse  ;  we  see  it,  we  see  it. — How  now,  lambs  ? 

TVo.  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strain'd  a  purity, 
That  the  blest  gods — as  angry  with  my  fancy. 
More  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
Cold  Hps  blow  to  their  deities, — take  thee  from  me. 

Cres.  Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Part.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay ;  'tis  too  plain  a  case. 

Cres.  And  is  it  true,  that  I  must  go  from  Troy  ? 

7Vo.  A  hateful  truth. 

Cres.  What,  and  from  Troilus  too  ? 

Tro.  From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 

Cres.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Tro.  And  suddenly  ;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  lock'd  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath  : 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 


i  i.  e.  broad  day.  It  is  a  familiar  French  idiom, — 
C'est  ?rand  matin. 

2  This  verb  is  used  by  Ben  Joiison  in  The  Devil  is  an 
Ass  : — 

'  Nor  nature  violencth  in  both  these.' 

8  Consigned  means  sealed,  from  consigno,  Lat. 
Thus  ill  King  Henry  V.  ■  It  were,  my  lord,  a  hard  con- 
dition for  a  maid  to  consign  to.'     See  Act  iii.  So.  2. 

4  An  obscure  poet  (Flatman)  has  borrowed  this 
thought  :— 

'  My  soul  just  now  about  to  take  her  flight, 
Into  the  regions  of  eternal  night,    . 
Methinks  I  hear  some  gentle  spirit  say, 
Be  not  Tearfiil,  come  away  ." 

5  So  in  Macbeth. — 

'  That  tears  will  drown  this  wind.' 

6  The  expression  has  before  occurred  in  Act  i.  Sc.  2, 
of  this  play. 


Injurious  time  now,  witli  a  robber's  hast*, 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how  : 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven, 
With  distinct  breath  and  consign'd'  kisses  to  them, 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu  ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish'd  kiss, 
Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 
u^ne.  [Within.]  My  lord!  is  the  lady  ready  ? 
Tro.  Hark !  you  are  call'd  :   Some  say,  the  Go- 
nius  so 
Cries,  Come!  to  him  that  instantly  must  die.* — 
Bid  them  have  patience  ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan.  Where   are  my   tears  ?    rain,    to  lay  this 
wind,'  or  my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root ! 

[Exit  Pandakcs. 
Cres.  I  must  then  to  the  Greeks  ? 
Tro.  No  remedy. 

Cres.  A  woful  Cressid  'mongst  the  merry  Greeks!' 
When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear   me,   my  love ;   Be  thou  but  true  o( 

heart, 

Cres.  I  true !  how  now  ?  what  wicked  deem'  is 

this? 
Tro.  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly, 
For  it  is  parting  from  us  : 
I  speak  not,  be  thou  trtie,  as  fearing  thee  ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself,* 
That  there's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart : 
But  be  thou  true,  say  I,  to  fashion  in 
My  sequent  protestation  ;  be  thou  true, 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Cres.  O,  you  shall  be  expos'd,  my  lord,  to  dangers 
As  infinite  as  imminent!  but,  I'll  be  true. 

TVo.  And  I'll  grow  friend  with  danger.     Wear 

this  sleeve.^ 
Cres.  And  you  this  glove.   When  shall  I  see  you  ? 
Tro.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels. 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet  be  true. 

Cres.  O  heavens  I — be  true  again  7 

Tro.  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love  ; 
The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  quality;'" 
They're  loving,  well  compos'd,  with  gifts  of  nature 

flowing. 
And  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exercise  ; 
How  novelty  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas,  a  kind  of  godly  jealousy 
(Which  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin) 
Makes  me  afeard. 

Cres.  O  heavens  !  you  love  me  not. 

Tio.  Die  I  a  villain  then! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question. 
So  mainly  as  my  merit ;  I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt,' '  nor  sweeten  talk. 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games  ;  fair  virtues  all, 
To  which  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  preg« 

nant : 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
There  lurks  a  still  and  dumb-discoursive  devil, 
That  tempts  most  cunningly :  but  be  not  tempted. 
Cres.  Do  you  tliink  I  will '/ 
Tro.  No. 
But  something  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves. 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Presuming  on  their  changeful  potency. 


J  Deem  (a  word  now  obsolete)  signifies  opinion,  sur 
mise. 

8  That  is,  I  will  challenge  death  himself  in  defence 
of  thy  fidelity. 

9  In  Histriomaistix,  or  the  Player  Whipt,  a  Comedy, 
1610,  a  circumstance  of  a  similar  kind  is  ridiculed,  in  a 
mock  interlude  wherein  Troilus  and  Cressida  are  the 
speakers.  I  cannot  hut  think  tliat  it  is  the  elder  drama 
by  Deoker_jind  Chetlle.  that  is  the  object  of  this  satirical 
allusion,  and  not  Sliakspeaie's  play,  which  was  proba- 
bly not  written  when  Histriomastix  appeared,  for  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  complimented  under  the  character  of  Astrea 
in  the  last  Act  of  that  piece,  and  is  spoken  of  as  then 
living. 

10  i.  e.  highly  accomplished :  quality,  like  condition, 
is  applied  to  manners  as  well  as  di.-ipositions. 

11  The  lavolta  wax  a  dance. 
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^ne.  [  Within.]  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

2Vo.  Come,  kiss  ;  and  let  us  part. 

Par.  [Within.]  Brother  Troilus  ! 

Tro.  Good  brother,  come  you  hither ; 

And  bring  ^neas,  and  the  Grecian,  with  you. 

Cres.  My  lord,  will  you  be  true  ? 

Tio.  Who  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault  : 
While  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity  ; 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns. 
With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth  ;   the  moral  of  my  wit' 
Is — plain,  and  true, — there's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

Enter  jIEheas,  Paris,    Antenor,   Deiphobus, 

and  DioMEDES. 
Welcome,  Sir  Diomed  !  here  is  the  lady, 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you  : 
At  the  port, 2  lord,  I'll  give  her  to  thy  hand  ; 
And  by  the  way,  possess'  thee  what  she  is. 
Entreat  her  fair  ;   and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword. 
Name  Cressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe 
As  Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

Dio.  Fair  lady  Cressid, 

So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  this  prince  expects  : 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek, 
Pleads  your  fair  usage  ;  and  to  Diomed 
You  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly. 

Tro.  Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courteously. 
To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee. 
In  praising  her  :*  I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises, 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge ; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not. 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
I'll  cut  thy  throat. 

Dio.  O,  he  not  mov'd.  Prince  Troilus ; 

Let  me  be  privileg'd  by  my  place,  and  message, 
To  be  a  speaker  free  :  when  I  am  hence, 
I'll  answer  to  my  lust  r'  And  know  you,  lord, 
I'll  nothing  do  on  charge  :  To  her  own  worth 
She  shall  be  priz'd  ;  but  that  you  say — be't  so, 
I'll  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour, — no. 

Tro.  Come,  to  the  port. — I  tell  thee,  Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head. — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand  ;  and,  as  we  walk. 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

[Exeunt  Troilus,  Cressida,  and  Diomed. 
'  [Trumpet  heard. 

Par.  Hark !  Hector's  trumpet. 

^ne.  How  have  we  spent  this  morning  ! 

The  prince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss, 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  field. 

Par.  'Tis  Troilus'  fault;    Come,  come,  to  field 
with  him. 

Dei.  Let  us  make  ready  straight. 

jEne.  Yea,  with  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacrity, 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels : 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie. 
On  his  fair  worth  and  single  chivalry.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.  The  Grecian  Camp.  Lists  set  out. 
Enter  Ajax,  armed  ;  Agamemnon,  Achilles, 
Patroclus,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Nestor, 
and  others. 

Agam.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment*  fresh  and 
fair. 


1  '  The  moral-  of  my  wit'  is  the  meaning  of  it.  Thus 
in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  iv.  Sc.  4  : — '  He  has 
left  me  behind  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his 
signs  and  tokens.' 

2  i.  e.  the  gate. 

3  i.  e.  inform. 

4  Troilus  apparently  means  to  say,  that  Diomed  does 
not  use  him  courteously  by  addressing  himself  to  Cressi- 
da, and  assuring  her  that  she  shall  be  well  treated  for 
her  own  sake,  and  on  account  of  her  singular  beauty, 
instead  of  making  a  direct  answer  to  that  warm  request 
which  Troilus  had  just  made  to  him  to  '  entreat  her  fair.' 
The  Bubt<equent  words  justify  this  interpretation  : — 

*  I  chai-ge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge.' 


Anticipating  time  with  starting  courage.  t 

Give  with  thy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy,  ; 

Thou  dreadful  Aja.\  ;  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant. 
And  hale  him  hither. 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there's  my  purss* 

Now  crack  thy  lungs  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe : 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias-cheek' 
Outswell  the  colic  of  puff 'd  Aquilon  : 
Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  tliy  eyes  spout  blood ; 
Thou  blow'st  for  Hector.  [Trumpet  tound*. 

Ulys.  No  trumpet  answers. 

Achil.  'Tis  but  early  days. 

Agam.  Is  not  yon  Diomed,  with  Calchas'  daugh<- 
ter? 

Ulifss.  'Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 
He  rises  on  the  toe  :  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  with  Cressida. 

Agam.  Is  this  the  lady  Cressid? 

IHo.  Even  she. 

Agam.  Most  dearly   welcome    to   the    Greeks, 
sweet  lady. 

Nest.  Our  general  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 

Ulyss.  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular ; 
'Twere  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

JVest.  And  very  courtly  counsel :  I'll  begin.— 
So  much  for  Nestor. 

Achil.  I'll  take  that  winter  from  your  lips,  fair 
lady  : 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome. 

Men.  I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 

Pair.  But  that's  no  argument  for  kissing  now  : 
For  thus  popp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment ; 
And  parted  thus  you  and  your  argument. 

Ulyss.  O  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  all  our  scorns ! 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  ho.-ns. 

Patr.  The  first  was  Menelaus'  kiss  ; — this,  mine ; 
Patroclus  kisses  you. 

Men.  O,  this  is  trim ! 

Patr.  Paris,  and  I,  kiss  ever  more  for  him. 

Men.  I'll    have  my  kiss,    sir : — Lady,  by  your 
leave. 

Cres.  In  kissing  do  you  render  or  receive" 

Patr.  Both  take  and  give, 

Cres.  I'll  make  my  match  to  live.* 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men.  I'll  give  you  boot,  I'll  give  }'ou  three  for  one. 

Cres.  You're  an  odd  man  ;  give  even,  or  give  none. 

Men.  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd. 

Cres.  No,  Paris  is  not ;  for,  you  know,  'tis  true, 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

Men.  You  fillip  me  o'  the  head. 

Cres.  No,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ulyss.  It  were  no  match,  your  nail   against  his 
horn. — 
May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you  ? 

Cres.  You  may. 

Ulyss.  I  do  desire  iU 

Cres.  Why,  beg,  then. 

Ulyss.  Why  then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give  me  a  kiss, 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his. 

Cres.  I  am  your  debtor,  claim  it  when  'tis  due. 

Ulyss.  Never's  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  you. 

Dio.  Lady,  a  word  ; — I'll  bring  you  to  your  fa- 
ther. [Diomed  te(«fs  out  Cressida 


5  i.  e.  I'll  answer  to  my  toiil  oi pleasure,  according  to 
my  inclination. 

6  i.  e.  preparation. 

7  i.  e.  swelling  out  like  the  b>asof&  bowl.  So  in  Vlt 
toria  Corombona,  1612: — 

' Faith,  his  cheek 

Has  a  most  excellent  bins.* 
The  idea  is  taken  from  the  puffy  cheeks  of  the  winds  w 
represented  in  the  old  prints  and  maps. 

8  Thus  Bassanio,  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  when 
he  kisses  Portia  : — 

' Fair  lady,  by  your  leave, 

I  come  by  note  to  give  and  to  receive.* 

9  I  will  make  such  bargains  as  I  may  live  by,  such  a» 
may  bring  me  profit,  therefor  will  not  take  a  worse 
kiss  than  1  give 
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Nest.  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 

Ulx/ss.  Fye,  fye  upon  her ! 

There's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks  ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  every  joint  and  motive'  of  her  body.* 
O,  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue. 
That  give  a  coasting  welcome^  ere  it  comes. 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  ticklish  reader  !  set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity,* 
And  daughters  of  the  game.  [Thimpet  within. 

All.  The  Trojan's  trumpet. 

Agam.  Yonder  conies  the  troop. 

Eiiter  Hector,  armed;  JErtEASy  Thoilds,  and 
other  Trojans,  toiih  Attendants. 

^ne.  Hail,  all  the  state  of  Greece  I  what  shall  be 
done 
To  him  that  victory  commands  ?  Or  do  you  purpose 
A  victor  shall  be  known  ?  will  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other  :  or  shall  they  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ? 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Agam.  Which  way  would  Hector  have  it  ? 

j^ne.  He  cares  not,  he'll  obey  conditions. 

Achil.  'Tis  done  like  Hector ;  but  securely'  done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  misprizing 
The  knight  oppos'd. 

^ne.  If  not  Achilles,  sir, 

What  is  your  name  ? 

Achil.  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

^ne.  Therefore  Achilles :  But,  whate'er,  know 
this  ; — 
In  the  extremity  of  great  and  Httle, 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector ; 
The  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all, 
The  other  blank  as  nothing.*     Weigh  him  well, 
And  that,  which  looks  like  pride,  is  courtesy. 
This  Ajax  is  half  made  of  Hector's  blood  :' 
In  love  whereof,  half  Hector  stays  at  home  ; 
Half  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek 
This  blended  knight,  half  Trojan,  and  half  Greek." 

Achil.  A  maiden  battle,  then  '! — O,  I  perceive  you. 

Re-enter  Diomed. 
Agam.  Here  is  Sir  Diomed  : — Go,  gentle  knight. 
Stand  by  our  Ajax :  as  you  and  Lord  ^neas 
Consent  upon  ihe  order  of  their  fight. 
So  be  it ;  either  to  the  uttermost, 
Or  else  a  breath  :'  the  combatants  being  kin. 
Half  stints'"  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 
[Ajax  and  Hector  enter  the  lists. 
Ulyss.  They  are  oppos'd  already. 
'    .^4^0771.  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  lookS  so 
heavy? 


1  Motive  for  part  that  contributes  to  motion.  This 
word  is  employed  with  some  singularity  in  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2 : — 

'  As  it  has  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  husband.' 

2  One  would  almost  think  that  Shakspeare  had,  on 
this  occasion,  been  reading  St.  Chrysostom,  who  says : — 
'  Non  loquuta  es  lingua,  sed  loquuta  es  gressu  ;  non  lo- 
quuta  es  voce, sed  ociilis  loquuta  esclarius  quam  voce  :' 
i.  e.  'They  say  nothing  with  their  mouthes,  they  speake 
in  their  gaite,  they  speake  with  their  eyes,  they  speake 
in  the  carriage  of  their  bodies.'  This  invective  against 
a  wanton,  as  well  as  the  translation  of  it,  is  from  Bur- 
ton's Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Part  III.  Sect.  ii.  Memb. 
2,  Subs.  3. 

3  A  coasting  welcome  is  a  conciliatory  welcome  :  that 
m.Tkes  silent  advances  before  the  tongue  has  uttered  a 
word.     So  in  Venus  and  Adonis  : — 

'  Anon  she  hears  them  chainit  it  lustely, 
And  all  in  haste  she  coastelh  to  the  cry.' 

4  i.  e.  corrupt  we)iches,  of  whose  chastity  every  op- 
portunity makes  an  easy  prey. 

5  '  Secureli/  done,'  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  securus, 
a  negligent  security  arising  from  a  contempt  of  the  ob- 
ject opixised.  So  in  the  last  act  of  the  Spanish  Tra- 
gedy :— 

'  O  damned  devil,  how  secure  he  is.' 

6  Valour  (says  jEneas)  is  in  Hector  greater  than  va- 
lour in  other  men,  and  pride  in  Hector  is  less  than  pridu 


Ulyss.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight : 
Not  yet  mature,  yet  matchless  ;  firm  of  word  ; 
Speaking  in  deeds,  and  deedless' '  in  his  tongue ; 
Not    soon    provok'd,    nor,    being    provok'd,   soon 

calm'd : 
His  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free  ; 
For  what  he  has,  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  shows ; 
Yet  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty. 
Nor  dignifies  an  impair'*  thought  with  breath: 
Manly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous  ; 
For  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects  ;   but  he,  in  heat  of  action, 
Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love  ; 
They  call  him  Troilus ;   and  on  him  erect 
A  second  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector. 
Thus  says  .Apneas  ;  one  that  knows  the  vout 
Even  to  his  inches,  and,  with  private  soul, 
©id  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate'*  him  to  me. 

[Alarum.     Hector  and  AiATcJight. 

Agam.  They  are  in  action. 

JVest.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own  ! 

Tro.  Hector,  thou  sleep'st ; 

Awake  thee  ! 

Agam.    His    blows    are  well  dispos'd : — there, 
AjaxI 

Dio. '  You  must  no  more.  [ Trumpets  cease. 

.ZEne.  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajax.  I  am  not  warm  yet,  let  us  fight  again. 

IHo.  As  Hector  pleases. 

Hect.  Why  then,  will  I  no  more  :— 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed ; 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain  : 
Were  thy  commixlion  Greek  and  Trojan  so, 
That  thou  could'st  sav — This  hand  is  Grecian  all. 
And  this  is  Trojan  ;  the  nineics  of  this  leg 
All  Greek,  and  this  all  Troy  ;  my  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter""  cheek,  and  this  sinister"' 
Bcunds-in  my  father'' s  ;  By  Jove  multipotent. 
Thou  should'st  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  mem  ■ 

her 
Wherein  ray  sword  had  not  impressure  made 
Of  our  rank  feud  :   But  the  just  gods  gainsay, 
That  any  drop  thou  borrows't  from  thy  mother. 
My  sacred  aunt,"  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  drain'd  !   Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax  : 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms  ; 
Hector  would  have  them  fall  upon  him  thus : 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee  ! 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee.  Hector : 

Thou  art  too  gentle  and  too  free  a  man  : 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition'"  earned  in  thy  death. 

Hect.  Not  Neoptolemus"  so  mirable 
(On  whose  bright  crest  fame  with  her  loud'st  O  yes 


in  other  men.  So  that  Hector  is  distinguished  by  the 
excellence  of  having  pride  less  than  other  pride,  and 
valour  more  than  other  valour. 

7  Ajax  and  Hector  were  cousins-german. 

8  Hence  Thersites,  in  a  former  scene,  called  Ajax 
a  mongrel. 

9  i.  e  a  breathing,  an  exercise.  See  Act  ii.  Sc.  3, 
note  2,  p.  168. 

10  Stops. 

1 1  No  boaster  of  his  own  deeds. 

12  '  An  impair  thoueht'  is  an  unworthy  or  injurious 
thought.  Thus  in  Chapman's  preface  to  his  Shield  of 
Homer,  1-598  ; — '  Nor  is  it  more  impaire  to  an  honest 
and  absolute  man,'  &c. 

13  i.  e.  submits,  yields. 

14  Thus  explain  his  character.     So  in  Hamlet : — 

'  There's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  proibund  heaves 

You  must  translate.' 
1.5  Right.  16  Left. 

17  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  give  to  the  aunt, 
the  father's  sister,  the  title  of  sacred.  Steevens  saya, 
this  may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  this  play  was  not  the 
entire  composition  of  Shakspeare,  to  whom  the  Grecism 
was  probably  unknown. 

18  See  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

19  By  Neoplolemns  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  meant 
Jlchilles  :  finding  thitt  the  son  was  Pyrrhus  Neoptole- 
luus,  he  considered  Necptolemus  as  the  nomen  ge?itili- 
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Act  it 


Cries,  TTiis  u  he  !)  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

^ne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the 
sides, 
What  further  you  will  do. 

Hect.  We'll  answer  it ; ' 

The  issue  is  embracement : — Ajax,  farewell. 

Ajax,  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success, 

iAs  seld  I  have  the  chance,)  I  would  desire 
ly  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dio,  'Tis  Agamemnon's  wish  :  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  see  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hect.  ^neas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me : 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expecters  of  our  Trojan  part ; 
Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin  ; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights.* 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

Hect.  The  worthiest  of  them   tell  me  name  by 
name  ; 
But  for  Achilles,  my  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Agam.  Worthy  of  arms  !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy  ; 
But  that's  no  welcome  :  Understand  more  clear. 
What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  is  strew'd  with 

husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion  ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias-drawing, 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity,' 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 

Hect.  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious*  Agamemnon. 

Agam.  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to 
you.  [To  Troilus. 

Men.  Let    me    confirm    my   princely   brother's 
greeting  ; — 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Hect.  Whom  must  we  answer  ? 

Men.  The  noble  Menelaus.' 

Hect.  O  you,  my  lord  ?   by  Mars  his  gauntlet, 
thanks  ! 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  the  untraded^  oath  ; 
Your  quoTtdam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove  : 
She's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men.  Name  her  not  now,  sir ;    she's  a  deadly 
theme. 

Hect.  O,  pardon  ;  I  offend. 

N'est.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft, 
Labouring  for  destiny,*  make  cruel  way 
Through   ranks  of  Greekish  youths :  and  I  have 

seen  thee. 
As  hot  as  Perseus,"  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed. 
Despising  many  forfeits  and  subduements. 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'  the  air, 
Not  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd  ;' 
That  I  have  said  to  some  my  standers-by, 
Ijo,  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life  ! 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath. 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in, 


tium,  and  thought  the  father  was  likewise  Achilles 
Neoptolemus.  Or  he  was  probably  led  into  the  error  by 
some  book  of  the  time.  By  a  passage  in  Act  iii.  So.  3, 
it  is  evident  that  he  knew  Fyrrhus  had  not  yet  engaged 
In  the  siege  of  Troy : — 

'  But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus,  now  at  home,>  fcc 

1  1.  e.  answer  the  expectance. 

2  These  knights,  to  the  amount  of  about  two  hun- 
dred thousand,  (for  there  were  no  less  in  both  armies,) 
Shakspeare  found  with  all  the  appendages  of  chivalry 
in  The  Old  Troy  Book.  Erjties  and  amiiger,  rendered 
knight  and  aqttire,  excite  ideas  of  chivalry.  Pope,  in 
his  Homer,  has  been  liberal  in  his  use  of  the  latter. 

3  i.  e.  integrity  like  that  of  heaven. 

4  It  has  been  asserted  that  imperious  and  imperial 
had  formerly  the  same  signification,  but  so  far  is  this 
from  being  the  fact,  that  BuTlokar  carefully  distinguishes 
ihem  • — '  Imperial,  royal  or  chief,  emperor-like :  im- 
perious, that  commandcth  with  authority,  lord-like, 
etatelij.' 

5  Ritson  thought  that  this  speech  belonged  to  ^neas, 
•nd  indeed  it  seems  hardly  probable  i^at  Menelaus 
would  be  made  to  call  himself '  the  noble  Menelaus.' 


Like  an  Olympian  wrestliog :  This  have  I  seen ; 

But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 

I  never  saw  till  now.    I  knew  thy  grandsire,'" 

And  once  fought  with  him  :  he  was  a  soldier  good  ;    '. 

But,  by  great  Mars,  the  captain  of^us  all, 

Never  like  thee  :  let  an  old  man  embrace  thee  ; 

And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

.^ne.  'Tis  the  old  Nestor. 

Hect.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle,  i 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with  time  :—  -. 
Most  reverend  Nestor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Neat.  I  would,  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  con- 
tention. 
As  tliey  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

Hect.  I  would  they  could. 

Nest.  Ha! 
By  this  white  beard,  I'd  fight  with  thee  to-morrow 
Well,  welcome,  welcome  !  I  have  seen  the  time^ 

Vlyss.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands. 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hect.  I  know  your  favour.  Lord  Ulysses,  well. 
Ah,  sir,  there's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead, 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 
In  Ilion,  on  your  Greekish  embassy. 

Ulyss.  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  ensue : 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town. 
Yon  towers, whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds,' ' 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

Hect.  I  must  not  believe  you. 

There  they  stand  yet ;  and  modestly  I  think, 
The  fall  of  every  Phrygian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood  :  The  end  crowns  all ; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  time, 
Will  one  day  end  it. 

Ulyss.  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle,  and  most  valiant  Hector,  welcome  : 
Afler  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next 
To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 

AckU.    I    shall    forestall    thee.   Lord    Ulysses, 
thou!'"— 
Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee  ; 
I  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee,  Hector, 
And  quoted' '  joint  by  joint. 

Hect.  Is  this  Achilles  ? 

Achil.  I  am  Achilles. 

Hect.  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee  :  let  me  look  on  thee. 

AchiL  Behold  thy  fill. 

Hect.  Nay,  I  have  done  already. 

Achil.  Thou  art  too  brief;  I  will  the  second  time, 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Hect.  O,  like  a  book  of  sport  thou'lt  read  me  o'er  ; 
But  there's  more  in  me  than  thou  understand'st. 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

Achil.  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of  his 
body 
Shall  I  destroy  him  ?  whether  there,  there,  or  there  1 
That  I  may  give  the  local  wound  a  name  ; 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew  :  Answer  me,  heavens ! 


6  Untraded  is  uncommon,  unusual.  So  in  King 
Richard  II : — '  Some  way  of  common  trade,''  for  aooM 
usual  course,  or  trodden  way. 

7  Destiny  is  the  vicegerent  of  fate. 

8  As  the  equestrian  fame  of  Perseus  is  here  again  al' 
luded  to,  it  should  appear  that  in  a  former  simile  hia 
horse  was  meant  for  a  real  one,  and  not  allegorically  for 
a  ship.     See  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

9  i.  e.  l\\6  fallen. 

10  Laomedon. 

11  Thus  in  Shakspeare's  Rape  ofLucrece: — 

'  Threatening  clotid-kissing  iZi'on  with  annoy.' 
Ilion,  according  to  Shakspeare's  authority,  was  the 
name  of  Priam's  palace,  '  that  was  one  of  the  richest 
and  strongest  that  ever  was  in  all  the  world.  And  it 
was  of  height  five  hundred  paces,  besides  the  height  ot 
the  tojrers,  whereof  there  was  great  plenty,  and  so  high 
that  it  seemed  to  them  that  saw  them  from  farre,  ihcy 
ratight  up  unto  the  heaeens.' — Destruction  of  Troy. 

13  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thought  we  should  read  : — 

'  I  shall  forestall  thee,  Lord  Ulysses,  though  .'' 

13  q^itoted  is  noted,  observed.  The  hint  for  this  scene 
of  altercation  between  Achilles  and  Hector  is  furnished 
by  Lydgate. 
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fled.  It  would  discredit  the  bless'd  gods,  proud 
(nan, 
To  answer  such  a  question  :   Stand  again : 
Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly. 
As  to  prenominate  in  nice  conjecture, 
"Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  ? 

Mliil.  I  tell  thee,  yea. 

Hect.  Wert  thou  an  oracle  to  tell  me  so, 
rd  not  believe  thee.     Henceforth  guard  thee  well  ; 
For  I'll  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there  ; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied'  Mars  his  helm, 
•I'll  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er.— 
You  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag. 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips  ; 
But  I'll  endeavour  deeds  to  matcii  these  words, 
Or  may  I  never 

Ajax,  Do  not  chafe  thee,  cousin  ; — 

And  you  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone, 
Till  accident,  or  purpose,  bring  you  to't : 
You  may  have  everyday  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach  j''  the  general  state,  I  fear. 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 
Hect.  I  pray  you,  let  us  see  you  in  the  field  ; 
■  We  have  had  pelting'  wars,  since  you  refus'd 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

Achil.  Dost  thou  entreat  me,  Hector  ? 

To-morrow,  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death  ; 
To-night,  all  friends. 

Hect.  Thy  hand  upon  that  match. 

Agam.  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  my 
tent  ; 
There  in  the  full  convive*  we  :   afterwards. 
As  Hector's  leisure  and  your  bounties  shall 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. — 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,'  let  the  trumpets  blow, 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Troilus  and  Ulysses. 
Tro.  My  Lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you. 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Calchas  keep  ? 

Ulyss.  AtMenelaus' tent,  most  princely  Troilus  : 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  liini  to-night ; 
Who  neither  looks  upon  the  -heaven,  nor  earth, 
But  "ives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

Tro.  Shall  I,   sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  you  so 
much, 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent, 
To  bring  me  tliither  ? 

Ulysg.  You  shall  command  me,  sir. 

As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cressida  in  Troy'/    Had  she  no  lover  there 
That  wails  her  absence  ? 

Tro.  O,  sir,  to  such  as  boasting  show  their  scars, 
A  mock  is  due.     Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord  7 
She  was  belov'd,  she  lov'd  ;  she  is,  and  doth  : 
But,  still  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth. 

[ExeuTit. 


1  A  stith  is  an  anvil,  a  stithy  a  smith's  shop,  and 
hence  the  verb  stithied  is  Ibruied.  See  Hamlet,  Act  iii. 
Sc.  2. 

2  Ajax  treats  Achilles  with  contempt,  and  means  to 
Insinuate  that  he  was  afraid  of  fighting  with  Hector. 
'  You  may  every  day  (says  he)  have  enough  of  Hector, 
if  you  have  the  inclination ;  but  I  believe  the  whole 
state  of  Greece  will  scarcely  prevail  on  you  to  be  at 
odds  with  him,  to  contend  with  him.' 

3  I.  e.  petty  or  paltry  wars. 

4  A  conrii'e  is  a  feast.  '  The  siuing  of  friends  toge- 
ther at  a  table,  our  ainicestors  have  well  called  contici- 
«m,  a  banket,  because  it  is  a  living  of  men  together.' — 
HiMon.  The  word  is  several  times  used  in  Helyas  the 
Knight  of  the  Swanne,  blk.  I. 

o  Small  drums. 

6  Grammar  reijuires  us  to  read  : — 

'  With  Greekish  wine  to-night  I'll  heat  his  blood. 

Which,'  &c. 
Otherwise  Achilles  threatens  to  cool  the  wine,  instead  of 
Hector's  blood. 

7  A  batch  is  all  that  is  baked  at  one  time,  without 
heating  the  oven  afresh.  So  Ben  Jonson  in  his  Cati- 
line : — 

'  Except  he  were  of  the  same  meal  and  batch.'' 
Thersites  has  already  been  called  a  cob-loaf. 

8  In  hid  answer,  Thersites  quibblM  upon  the  word 
tcnl. 


ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.    The  Grecian  Camp.    Be/br«  Achilles' 
Tent.     Enter  Achilles  arid  Patroclus. 
Achil.  I'll  heat  his  blood  with  Greekish  wine  to- 
night. 

Which  with  my  scimitar  I'll  cool  to-morrow.' 

Patroclus,  let  us  feasi  him  to  the  height. 
Pair.  Here  comes  Thersites. 

Enter  Thersites. 

Achil.  How  now,  thou  core  of  envy  ? 

Thou  crusty  batch'  of  nature,  what's  the  news  ? 

Ther.  W  hy,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest, 
and  idol  of  idiot-worshippers,  here's  a  letter  for  thee. 

Achil.  From  whence,  fragment  ? 

Ther.  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Patr.  Who  kee]>s  the  tent  now  V 

Ther.  The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

Patr.  Well  said.  Adversity !'  and  what  need 
these  tricks  ? 

Ther.  Pr'ythee  he  silent,  boy ;  I  profit  not  by 
thy  talk  :  thou  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male 
varlet. 

Patr.  Male  varlet,'"  you  rogue  !  what's  that  ? 

Ther.  Why,  his  masculine  whore.  Now,  the 
rotten  diseases  of  tlie  south,  the  guts-gripinj,  rup- 
tures, catarrhs,  loads  o'  gravel  i'  the  back,  lethar- 
gies, cold  palsies,  raw  eyes,  dirt-rotten  livers, 
wheezing  lungs,  bladders  full  of  imposthume,  sciati- 
cas, lime  kilns  i'  the  palm,  incurable  bone-ach,  and 
the  riVelled  fee-simple  of  the  tetter,  take  and  take 
again  such  preposterous  discoveries  ! 

Patr.  Why  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou, 
what  meanest  thou  to  curse  thus  ? 

Ther.  Do  I  curse  thee  ? 

Pair.  Why,  no,  you  ruinous  butt;  you  whoreson 
indistinguishable  cur,"  no. 

Ther.  No?  why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou 
idle  immaterial  skein  of  sleive'"  silk,  thou  green 
sarcenet  flap  for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodi» 
gal's  purse,  thou  ?  Ah,  how  the  poor  world  is  pes» 
tered  with  such  water-flics ;' •■  diminutives  of  nature! 

Patr.  Out,  gall ! 

Ther.  Finch  egg ! 

Achil.  My  sweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thv.'arted  quite 
From  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  battle. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba  ; 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love  ;'* 
Both  taxing  me,  and  gaging  me  to  keep 
An  oath  that  I  have  sworn.     I  will  not  break  it : 
Fall,  Greeks  ;  fail,  fame  ;  honour,  or  go,  or  stay, 

My  major  vow  lies  here,  this  I'll  obey. 

Come,  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent ; 
This  night  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent. 
Away,  Patroclus. 

[Exeunt  Achilles  and  PATROcLns. 

Ther.  With  too  much  blood,  and  too  little  brain, 
these  two  may  run  mad  ;  but  if  with  too  much 
brain,  and  too  little  blood,  they  do,  I'll  be  a  curer 
of  madmen.     Here's  Agamemnon, — an  honest  fol- 


9  Jldveratty  is  here  used  for  contrariety.  The  reply 
of  Thersites  having  been  studiously  adverse  to  the  drift 
of  the  question  urged  by  Patroclus.  So  in  Love's  La- 
bour's Lost,  the  Princess  addressing  Boyet,  (who  had 
been  caprici«msly  employing  himself  to  perplex  the 
dialogue,)  says,  '  Avaiint,  Perplexity  I' 

10  This  expression  is  met  with  in  Decker's  Honest 
Whore  : — '  'Tis  a  Tnalf.  varlet,  sore,  my  lord  I'  Tlie 
person  spoken  of  is  Bellafronte,  a  harlot,  who  is  intro- 
duced in  boy 's  clothes.  Man-mistress  is  a  term  of  re- 
proach thrown  out  by  Dorax,  in  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian. 
See  Professor  Heyne's  Seventeenth  ICxcursus  on  the 
first  book  of  the  yEneid. 

11  Patroclus  reproaches  Thersites  with  delbrmity,  wlih 
having  one  part  crowded  into  another.  The  same  idea 
occurs  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. : — 

'  Crowd  us  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form,' 
\i  See  Macbeth,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2. 

13  So  Hamlet,  speaking  of  Osrick  : — 

'  Dost  know  this  maler.Jiij  .*' 

14  This  U  a  circumsianc«  taken  frym  th<!  old  story 
book  of  The  De,struciion  of  Tr-jy. 
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low  enough,  and  one  that  lores  quails ;'  but  he  has 
not  so  much  brain  as  ear-wax.  And  the  goodly 
transformation  of  Jupiter  there,  his  bfother,  the  bull, 
— the  primitive  statue,  and  oblique  memorial  of 
cuckolds  ;^  a  thrifty  shoeing-horn  in  a  cliain,  hang- 
ing at  his  brother  s  leg, — to  what  form,  but  that 
he  is,  should  wit  larded  with  malice,  and  malice 
forced'  with  wit,  turn  him  to  ?  To  an  ass,  were 
nothing  ;  he  is  both  ass  and  ox  :  to  an  ox  were  no- 
thing :  he  is  both  ox  and  ass.  To  be  a  dog,  a 
mule,  a  cat,  a  fitchew,^  a  toad,  %  lizard,  an  owl,  a 
puttock,  or  a  herring  without  a  roe,  I  would  not 
care  :  but  to  be  Menelaus, — I  would  conspire  against 
destiny.  Ask  me  not  what  I  would  be,  if  I  were 
not  Thersites ;  for  I  care  not  to  be  the  louse  of  a 
lazar,  so  I  were  not  Menelaus. — Hey-day !  spirits 
and  fires !' 

Enter  Hector,  Troilus,  Ajax,  Agamemnon, 
Ulysses,  Nestor,  Menelaus,  utuI  Diomed, 
with  Lights. 

Agam,  We  go  wrong,  we  go  wrong. 
Ajax.  No,  yonder  'tis  ; 

There,  where  we  see  the  lights. 
Hect.  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax,  No,  not  a  whit. 
Ulyss.  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

Enter  Achilles. 

AMI.  Welcome,  brave  Hector ;  welcome,  princes 

all. 
Agam.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good 
night. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 

Meet.  Thanks,  and   good  night,  to  the  Greeks' 

general. 
Men.  Good  night,  my  lord. 
Hect.  Good  night,  sweet  lord  Menelaus. 

Ther.  Sweet  draught:*    Sweet,  quoth 'a !  sweet 
sink,  sweet  sewer. 

Achil.  Good  night. 
And  welcome,  both  to  those  that  go,  or  tarry. 
Agam.  Good  night. 

[Exeunt  Agamemnon  and  Menelatts. 
Achil.  Old  Nestor  tarries  ;  and  you  too,  Diomed, 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hoiir  or  two. 

Dio.  I  cannot,  lord  ;  I  have  important  business. 
The  tide  whereof  is  now. — Good  night,  great  Hector. 
Hect.  Give  me  your  hand. 

Ulyss.  Follow  his  torch,  he  goes 

To  Calchas'  tent;  I'll  keep  you  company. 

[Aside  to  Troilus. 
Tro.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  me. 
JI«ct.  And  so  good  night. 

[Exit  Diomed  ;  Ulysses  and  TaoiLUs 
Jollowing. 
Achil.  Come,  come,  enter  my  tent. 

[Exeunt  Achilles,  Hector,  Ajax,  and 
Nestor. 
Thcr.  That  same  Diomed's  a  false-hearted  rogue, 
a  most  unjust  knave  ;  I  will  no  more  trust  him  when 
he  leers,  than  I  will  a  serpent  when  he  hisses  :  he 
will  spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  BrabWer 
the  hound  ;'  but  when  he  performs,  astronomers 
foretell  it ;  it  is  prodigious,'  there  will  come  some 
change  ;  the  sun  borrows  of  the  moon,  when  Dio- 
med keeps  his  word.  I  will  rather  leave  to  see 
Hector,  than  not  to  dog  him ;  they  sav,  he  keeps 
a  Trtyan  drab,  and  uses  the  traitor  Calchas'  tent: 
I'll  after. — Nothing  but  lechery  !  all  incontinent 
varlets !  [Exit. 


1  By  quaiU  are  meant  women,  and  probably  those  of 
a  looser  Uescripiion.  '  Caille  coefl'6e'  is  a  sobriquet  for 
a  harlot.  CItaud  cumme  un  caille  is  a  French  proverb. 
The  ifitailbe'ins  remarkably  salacious. 

2  He  calls  Menelaus  the  transformation  of  Jupiter, 
that  is,  the  tmll,  on  account  of  his  Aorrts,  which  are  the 
oblijue  memorial  of  c'.ickolUs. 

3  i.  e.  farced  or  stuffed. 

4  A  polecat.  So  in  Othello : — '  'Tis  Buch  another 
fitchew,  marry  a  perfumed  one.' 

6  This  Thersites  siieaks  upon  the  first  sight  of  the 
distant  lights. 


SCENE  II.      The  tame.     Before  Calchas*  Tent. 
Enter  Diomedf.s. 

Dio.  What  are  you  up  here,  ho  ?  speak. 
Cat.   nVithin.]   Who  calls? 
Dio.  Diomed. — Calchas,  I  think, — Where's  your 
daughter  ? 

Col.  [fVithin.]  She  comes  to  you. 

Enter  Troilus  and  Ulysses,  at  a  distance;  a/ltr 

them  Thersites. 

Ulyss.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  discover  us. 

Enter  Cressida. 

Tro.  Cressid  comes  forth  to  him  ! 

Dio.  How  now,||nr  charge  ? 

Cres.  Now,  my  sweet  guardian  ! — Hark  !   a  word 
with  you.  [fVhispers. 

Tro.  Yea,  so  familiar  ! 

Ulyss.  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight. 

Ther.  And  any  man  may  sing  her,  if  he  can  take 
her  cliff!*  she's  noted. 

Dio.  Will  you  remember  ? 

Cres.  Remember?  yes. 

Dio.  Nay,  but  do,  then  , 

And  let  your  mind  be  coupled  with  your  words. 

TVo.  What  should  she  remember  ? 

Ulyss.  List ! 

Cres.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  me  no  more  to 
folly. 

Ther.  Roguery ! 

Dio.  Nay,  then,— 

Cres.  I'll  tell  you  what : 

Dio.  Pho  !  p'ho  !  come,  tell  a  pin  :  You  are  for 
sworn. — 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  cannot :  What  would  you  hare 
me  do  ? 

TTier.  A  juggling  trick,  to  be — secretly  open. 

Dio  What  aid  you  swear  you  would  bestow  on  me? 

Ores.  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath  ; 
Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that,  sweet  Greek. 

Dio.  Good  night. 

Tro.  Hold,  patience ! 

Ulyss.  How  now,  Trojan  ? 

Cres.  Diomed, 

Dio.  No,  no,  good  night, :  I'll  be  your  fool  no  more. 

Tro.  Thy  better  must. 

Cres.  Hark  !  one  word  in  your  ear. 

TVo.  O  plague  and  madness  ! 

Ulyss.  You  are  mov'd,  prince  ;  let  us  depart,  I 
pray  you. 
Lest  your  displeasure  shouid  enlarge  itself 
To  wrathful  terms  :  this  place  is  dangerous  ; 
The  time  right  deadly  ;  1  beseech  you,  go. 

TVo.  Behold,  I  pray  you  ! 

Ulyss.  Now,  good  my  lord,  go  off; 

You  flow  to  great  destruction  ;'"  come,  my  lord. 

Tro.  I  pr'ythee,  stay. 

Ulyss.  You  have  not  patience  ;  come. 

Tto.  I  pray  you,  stay  ;  by  hell,  and  all  hell's  tor 
ments, 
I  will  not  speak  a  word. 

Dio.  And  so,  good  night, 

Cres.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Tro.  Doth  that  grieve  thee  7 

0  wither'd  truth ! 

Ulyss.  ^^3i  how  now,  my  lord  ? 

Tro.  By  Jove, 

1  will  be  patient. 

Cres.  Guardian ! — why,  Greek  ! 


6  Draught  \s  the  old  word  for  forica.  Ills  used  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  Hohnshed,  and  by  all  old 
writers. 

7  If  a  hound  gives  mouth,  and  is  not  upon  the  scent 
of  the  game,  he  is  called  a  babbler  or  brabbler.  The 
proverb  says,  '  Brabbling  curs  never  want  sore  ears.' 

9  Portentous,  ominous. 

9  That  is,  her  i-ei/.  Clef,  Fr.  A  mark  in  music  at  the 
beginnin?  ofthe  liiiesof  asong,  &c  which  Indicates  the 
pitch,  and  whether  it  is  suited  for  a  bass,  treble,  or 
tenor  voice. 
10  i.  e.  your  impetuosity  exposes  you  to  imviineni 
peril.    The  folio  reads  distraction. 
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Dio.  Pho,  pho !  adieu  ;  you  palter.* 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  do  not ;  come  hither  once  again. 

Ulyss.  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something ;  will 
you  go  ? 
You  will  break  out. 

7Vo.  She  strokes  his  cheek  ! 

IJlyu,  Come,  come. 

Tro.  Nay,  stay  ;  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a  word : 
S%ere  is  between  my  will  and  b.!l  offences 
A  guard  of  patience  : — stay  a  little  while. 

Ther.  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rump, 
and  potatoe  finger,*  tickles  these  together !  Fry, 
lechery,  fry ! 

Dio.  But  will  you  then  ? 

Cret.  In  faith,  I  will,  la  ;  never  trust  me  else. 

Dio.  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it. 

Cres.  I'll  fetch  you  one.  [Exit. 

Ulyss.  You  have  sworn  patience. 

2Vo.  Fear  me  not,  my  lord  ; 

I  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel ;  I  am  all  patience. 

Re-enter  Cresstda. 

Ther.  Now  the  pledge  ;  now,  now,  now  ! 

Cres.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve.' 

T\-o.  O  beauty '.  Where's  thy  faith  ? 

Vlysa.  My  lord ! — 

2Vo.  I  will  be  patient ;  outwardly  I  will. 

Cres.   You    look   upon  that   sleeve ;    Behold   it 
well. — 
He  loved  me — O  false  wench  i^Give't  me  again. 

Dio.  Who  was't  ? 

Cres.  No  matter,  now  I  have't  again. 

I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  night ; 
I  pr'ythee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  more. 

Ther.  Now  she  sharpens  : — Well  said,  whet- 
stone. 

Dio.  I  shall  have  it. 

Cres.  What,  this  ? 

Dio.  Ay,  that. 

Cres.  O,  all  you  gods  ! — O  pretty  pretty  pledge  ! 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee,  and  me ;  and  sighs,  and  lakes  my  glove. 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it. 
As  I  kiss  thee. — Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  from  me  ; 
He,  that  takes  that,  must  take  my  heart  withal. 

Dio.  I  had  your  heart  before,  this  follows  it. 

Tro.  I  did  swear  patience. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed  ;  'faith  you 
shall  not ; 
I'll  give  you  something  else. 

Dio.  1  will  have  this  ;   Whose  was  it  ? 

Cres.  'Tis  no  matter. 

Dio.  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was. 
,     Cres.  'Twas  one's  that  loved  me  better  than  you 
«.  will. 

But,  now  you  have  if,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whose  was  it  ? 

Cres.  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women  yonder,* 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.  To-morrow  will  I  wear  it  on  my  helm ; 
And  grieve  his  spirit  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

TVo.  Wert  thou   the  devil,  and  wor'st  it  on  thy 
horn. 
It  should  be  challeng'd. 


1  To  palter  is  to  equivocate,  to  shuffle.  Thus  in 
Macbeth  : — 

'  That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense.' 

2  Luxuria  was  the  appropriate  term  of  the  old  school 
divines  for  the  sin  of  hirontitience,  which  is  accordingly 
called  luxury  by  all  our  old  English  writers.  The  de- 
grees of  this  sin  and  its  paniiions  are  enumerated  by 
Richard  Rolle,  the  Hermit  of  Hampole,  in  his  Speculum 
Vita,  MS.  penes  me.  And  Chaucer,  in  his  Parson's 
Tale,  makes  it  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  Luxury, 
or  lasciviousness,  is  said  lo  have  a  potaloe-fingax,  be- 
cause dial  root  was  thought  '  to  strengthen  the  bodie, 
and  procure  bodily  lust.' 

3  This  sleeve  was  given  by  Troilus  to  Cressida  at 
their  parting,  and  she  gave  him  a  glove  in  return.  It 
was  probably  such  a  sleeve  as  was  former'y  worn  at 
tnurnameiiis  :.  one  of  which  Spenser  describta  in  hia 
View  of  the  Stale  of  Irelo.nd,  p.  48,  ed.  1663, 


Cres.  Well,  well,  'tis  done,  'tis  past, — And  ya 
it  is  not ; 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio.  Why  then,  farewell ; 

Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  again. 

Cres.  You  shall  not  go  : — One  cannot  speak  & 
word, 
But  it  straight  starts  you. 

Dio.  I  do  not  like  this  fooling. 

Ther.  Nor  I,  by  Pluto :   but  that  that  likes  not 
you,  pleases  me  best. 

Dio.  What,  shall  I  come  ?  the  hour  ? 

Cres.  Ay,  come  : — O  Jove  I— 

Do  come  : — I  shall  be  plagu'd. 

Dio.  Farewell  till  then. 

Cres.  Good  night.     I  pr'ythee,  come. — 

[Exit  DiOMEDES. 

Troilus,  farewell !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee  ; 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see.' 
Ah  !  poor  our  sex  I  this  fault  in  us  I  find, 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind  ; 
What  error  leads,  must  err  ;   O  then  conclude. 
Minds,  sway'd  by  eyes,  are  full  of  turpitude. 

[Exit  Cressida. 

Ther.  A  proof  of  strength,  she  could  not  publish 
more,'' 
Unless  she  said,  My  mind  is  now  turn'd  whore. 

Ulyss.  All's  done,  my  lord. 

Tro.  It  is. 

Ulyss.  Why  stay  we,  then? 

Tro.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  sotjl 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke, 
But,  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co»act. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth  ? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  heart, 
An  esperance  so  obstinately  strong, 
That  doth  invert  the  attest  of  eyes  and  ears  ;'' 
As  if  those  organs  had  deceptious  functions, 
Created  only  to  calumniate. 
Was  Cressid  here  7 

Ulyss.  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan. 

TVo.  She  was  not,  sure. 

Ulyss.  Most  sure  she  was. 

Tro.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste   of  mad- 
ness. 

Ulyss.  Nor  mine,  my  lord  :  Cressid  was  here  but 
now. 

TVo.  Let  it  not  be  believ'd  for  womanhood  !* 
Think,  we  had  mothers  ;  do  not  give  advantage 
To  stubborn  critics" — apt,  without  a  theme, 
For  depravation, — to  square  the  "eneral  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule  :   rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 

Ulyss.  What  hath  she  done,  prince,  that  can  soil 
our  mothers  ? 

Tro.  Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she. 

Ther.  Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on's  own  eyes? 

Tro.  This  she  7  no,  this  is  Diomed's  Cressida  ; 
If  beauty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she  ; 
If  souls  guide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimonieSj| 
If  sanctimony  be  the  gods'  delight. 
If  there  be  rule  in  unity  itself,'" 
This  was  not  she.     O  madness  of  discourse, 
That  cause  sets  up  with  and  agaipst  itself  h 
Bi-fold  authority  I"   where  reason  can  revoh 


4  i.  e.  the  stars  which  she  points  to. 

'  The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  ilisdain  ; 
Her  twinkling  hand-maids  loo,  by  him  defil'd. 
Through  Night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep  again.' 

5  The  characters  of  Cressida  and  Pandarus  are  more 
immediately  formed  from  Chaucer  than  from  Lydpate  ; 
for  though  the  laaer  mentions  them  boih  characteristi. 
cally,  he  does  not  sufficrenily  dweU  on  either  10  have 
furnished  Shakspeare  with  many  circumstances  to  be 
(bund  in  this  tragedy. 

6  She  could  not  pubHsh  a  stronger  proof. 

7  i.  e.  tiirris  the  very  tesirmony  uf  seeing  and  hearing 
against  themselves. 

8  For  the  sake  of  womanhood. 

9  Critic  has  here  probably  the  significalion  of  cynic. 
So  lago  says  in  OlhaHo : — 

'  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical.' 

10  If  it  be  true  that  one  individual  cannot  be  two  dlsth>C( 
persons.  < 

11  Xtte  folio  re(^.s  '  fiyfujtl  authority,'  V<   There  14 
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Without  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
Witfjout  revolt :  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid  ! 
Within  my  soul  there  doth  commence  a  fight' 
Of  this  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate* 
Divides  more  wider  than  the  sky  and  earth ; 
And  vet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Aamits  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
As  Ariachne's'  broken  woof,  to  enter. 
Instance,  O  instance  !  strong  as  Pluto's  gates  ; 
Cressid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven : 
Instance,  O  instance  !  strong  as  heaven  itself; 
The  bonds  of  heaven  are  slipp'd,  dissolv'd,  and 

loos'd ; 
And  with  another  knot,  five-finger-tied,* 
The  fractions  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,'  are  bound  to  Diomed. 

Ulyss.  May  worthy  Troilus  be  half  attach'd 
With  that  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  ?• 

Tro.  Ay,  Greek  ;  and  that  shall  be  divulged  well 
In  characters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
Inflam'd  with  Venus  :  never  did  young  man  fancy' 
With  so  eternal  and  so  fix'd  a  soul. 
Hark,  Greek ; — As  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love, 
So  much  by  weight  hate  1  her  Diomed  : 
That  sleeve  is  mine,  that  he'll  bear  on  his  helm ; 
Were  it  a  casque  compos'd  by  Vulcan's  skill, 
My  sword  should  bite  it:  not  the  dreadful  spout, 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call,' 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun. 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  9word 
Falling  on  Diomed. 

Ther.  He'll  tickle  it  for  his  concupy.' 

Tro.  O  Cressid !  O  false  Cressid !  false, false,  false ! 
Let  all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name, 
And  they'll  seem  glorious. 

Ulyss.  O,  contain  yourself; 

Your  passion  draws  ears  hither. 
Enter  JEseas, 

u£n«.  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  my  lord : 
Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy : 
Ajax,  your  guard  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Tro.  Have  with  you,  prince  : — My  courteous  lord, 
adieu : 
Farewell,  revolted  fair  ! — and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  castle  on  thy  head  !"* 

Ulyss.  I'll  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

TVo.  Accept  distracted  thanks. 

[Exeunt  TROiLtrs,  JEveas,  and  Ulfsses. 

Ther.  'Would,  I  could  meet  that  rogue  Diomed  ! 
I  would  croak  like  a  raven  ;  I  would  bode,  I  would 
bode.  Patroclus  will  give  me  any  thing  for  the  in- 
telligence of  this  whore  :  the  parrot  will  not  do  more 
for  an  almond,  than  he  for  a  commodious  drab. 
Lechery,  lechery  ;  still,  wars  and  lechery  ;  nothing 
else  holds  fashion:  A  burning  devil  take  them!  [Exit. 


a  madness  in  that  disquisition,  in  which  a  man  reasons 
at  once  for  and  against  himself  upon  aul/iorili/  which 
he  knows  Tiot  to  he  valid.  The  words  loss  and  perdi- 
tion, in  the  subsequent  line,  are  used  in  their  common 
sense  ;  but  they  mean  the  loss  or  perdition  of  reason. 

1  '  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting.'' 

Hamlet. 

2  i.  e.  the  plighted  faith  of  lovers.  Troilus  considers 
it  inseparable,  or  at  least  that  it  ought  never  to  be  bro- 
ken, though  he  has  urifurtunately  found  that  it  some- 
times is. 

3  One  quarto  copy  reads  Jlriaehna''» ;  the  other 
.Ariathna^s  ;  the  folio  ^riachne^s.  It  is  evident  Shak- 
speare  intended  to  make  Jiriachne  a  word  of  four 
syllables.  Our  ancestors  were  not  very  exact  either  In 
writing  or  pronouncing  proper  names,  even  of  classical 
origin.  Steevens  thinks  It  not  improbable  that  the  poet 
may  have  written  '  .Ariadne's  broken  woof,'  confound- 
ing the  two  stories  in  hia  imagination,  or  alluding  to  the 
clue  of  thread,  by  the  assistance  of  which  Theseus 
escaped  from  the  Cretan  labyrinth. 

4  A  knot  tied  by  giving  her  hand  to  Diomed. 

6  The  image  is  not  of"the  most  delicate  kind.     'Her 
o'er-eaten  faith'  means  her  troth  plighted  to  Troilus,  of 
Which  she  was  surfeited,  and,  like  one  who  has  o'er- 
eaten  himself,  had  thrown  off.    So  in  Twelllh  Night  :— 
'  Their  over-greedy  lope  hath  surf  tiled,'  fcc. 


SCENE  m.    Troy.    Before  Priam's  Palace. 
Enter  HECToa  and  AnDaoMACHE. 

And.  When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungently  tem- 
per'd. 
To  stop  his  ears  agamst  admonishment  ? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Heet.  You  train  me  to  oSend  you  ;  get  you  in : 
By  all  the  everlasting  gods,  I'll  go. 

And.  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to  tht 
day.' ' 

Meet.  No  more,  I  say. 

Enter  C  assardr  A. 

C<u.  Where  is  my  brother  Hector  ? 

And.  Here,  sister  ;  arm'd  and  bloody  in  intent ; 
Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition,'* 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees  :  for  I  have  dream'd 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  shapes  and  forms  of  slaughter. 

Cas.  O,  it  ia  true. 

Hect.  Ho !  bid  my  trumpet  sound  ! 

Cas.  No  notes  of  sally,  for  the  heavens,  sweet 
brother. 

Hect.  Begone,  I  say :  the  gods  have  heard  mm 
swear. 

Cas.  The  sods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish"  vows; 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

And.  O  !  be  persuaded  :  Do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just:  it  is  as  lawful, 
For  we  would  give  much,  to  use  violent  thefts,'* 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Cas.  It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  vow  ; 
But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold  ; 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

Hect.  Hold  you  still,  I  say  ; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather"  of  my  fate  : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear ;  but  the  dear  man'* 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life. — 

Enter  Troilus. 
How  now,  voung  man  ?   mean'st  thou  to  fight  to- 
day? * 
And.  Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 

[Exit  Cassandra. 
Hect.  No, 'faith,  young  Troilus ;  doff  tliy  harness, 
youth : 
I  am  to-aay  i'  tne  vein  of  chivalry  : 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong, 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go ;  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
I'll  stand  to-day,  for  thee,  and  me,  and  Troy. 

Tro.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you. 
Which  better  fits  a  lion,  than  a  man." 


B  '  Can  Troilus  really  feel,  on  this  occasion,  half  ol 
what  he  utters?'  A  question  suitable  to  the  calm 
Ulysses. 

7  Love, 

8  'And  down  the  shower  Impetuously  doth  fall. 
Like  that  which  men  the  hurricano  call.'  Drayton. 

9  A  cant  word,  formed  from  concupiscence. 

10  i.  e.  defend  thy  head  with  armour  of  more  than 
common  security.  So  in  The  History  of  Prince  Arthur, 
1634,  c.  clvill,  :— ♦  Do  thuu  thy  best,  said  Sir  Gawaine  ; 
therefore  hie  thee  fast  that  thou  wen  gone,  and  wit  them 
well  we  shall  soon  come  after,  and  breeJce  the  strongest 
castle  that  thou  hast  ujiou  thy  head.'  It  appears  that  a 
kind  of  close  helmet  was  called  a  castle,  gee  Titus 
Andronicus,  Act  iii.  Sc.  I. 

11  The  hint  for  this  dream  of  Andromache  might  be 
taken  from  Lydgate,  or  Chaucer's  Nonne's  Prestes  Tale, 
V.  15147.  '  My  dreams  of  last  night  will  prove  ominous 
to  the  day  :'  forebode  ill  to  it,  and  show  that  it  will  be  a 
fatal  day  to  Troy.  So  in  the  seventh  scene  of  this  act  :— 

'   ■■■     ■  the  quarrel's  most  ominous  lo  us.' 

13  i.  e.  earnest,  anxious  petition,  13  Foolish. 

14  1.  e.  to  use  violent  thefts,  because  we  would  give 
much.  In  the  first  line  of  Andromache's  speech  she  al- 
ludes to  a  doctrine  which  Shakspeare  has  nften  en- 
forced  :— '  Do  not  you  think  you  are  acting  vinuously 
by  adhering  to  an  oath,  ifyou  have  sieorn  lo  do  amis*.' 

15  71d  keep  the  teeattier  is  to  keep  the  teind  or  advan- 
tage. Estre  au  dessus  du  vent  is  the  French  proverbial 
phrase. 

16  The  dear  man  is  the  man  of  u-orlh. 

J7  The  traditions   and   stories  of  the  di»i-ic«r  ages 
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iTROILUS  AND  CRESSIDA. 
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Heet.  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus  ?  chide  me 
for  it. 

TVo.  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall, 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword, 
You  bid  them  rise,  and  live.* 

Hect.  O,  'tis  fair  play. 

Tro.  Fool's  play,  by  heaven,  Hector. 

Heel.  How  now  ?  how  now  ? 

Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods, 

Let's  leave  the  hermit  Pity  with  our  mother  ; 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on, 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords  ; 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth.* 

Hect.  Fye,  savage,  fye ! 

Tro.  Hector,  then  'tis  wars. 

Hect.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to-day. 

Tro.  Who  should  withhold  me  7 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon'  my  retire  ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears  ;* 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  your  true  sword  drawn, 
Oppos'd  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way. 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Re-enter  Cassandra,  with  Priam. 

Cos.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  fast : 
He  is  thy  crutch  ;  now  if  thou  lose  thy  stay. 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee, 
Fall  all  together. 

Pri.  Come,  Hector,  come,  go  back  ; 

Thy  wife    hath  dream'd ;    thy   mother    hath    had 

visions ; 
Cassandra  doth  foresee  ;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enwrapt. 
To  tell  thee — that  this  day  is  ominous  ; 
Therefore,  come  back. 

Heet.  jSSneas  is  afield  ; 

And  I  do  stand  engag'd  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri.  Aye,  but  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Hect.  I  must  not  break  my  faith. 
Vou  know  me  dutiful ;  therefore,  dear  sir, 
Let  me  not  shame  respect ;'  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice. 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Cos.  O,  Priam,  yield  not  to  him. 

And.  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Hect.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  y.ou : 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[Exit  Andromache. 

Tro.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl. 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Cos,  O  farewell,  dear  Hector.* 

Look,  how  thou  diest !   look,  how  thy  eye  turns 

pale  I 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents ! 
Hark  how  Troy  roars  !  how  Hecuba  cries  out ! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills'  her  dolours  forth  ! 
Behold  !  destruction,'  frenzy,  and  amazement. 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet. 
And  all  cry — Hector  !  Hector's  dead  !  O  Hector*. 

Tro.  Away  ! — Away ! 


Cat.  Farewell. — Yet,  soft : — Hector,  I  take  my 

leave : 

Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.   [Exit. 

Hect.  You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim : 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town  :  we'll  forth,  and  fight , 

Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 

Pri.  Farewell ;  the  Gods  with  safety  stand  about 

thee! 

[Exeunt  severally  Priam  and  Hector. 
Alarums. 
Tro.  They  are  at  it ;  hark !  Proud  Diomed,  be- 
lieve, 
I  come  to  lose  my  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve. 

A*  Troilus  is  going  out,  enter,  from  the  other  side, 
Pandarus. 

Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

Tro.  What  now  ? 

Pan.  Here's  a  letter  from  yon'  poor  girl. 

IVo.  Let  me  read. 

Pan.  A  whoreson  ptisic,  a  whoreson  rascally 
ptisic  so  troubles  me,  and  the  foolish  fortune  of  this 
girl ;  and  what  one  thing,  what  another,  that  I  shall 
leave  you  one  o'  these  days :  And  I  have  a  rheum 
in  mine  eyes  too ;  and  such  an  ache  in  my  bones, 
that,  unless  a  man  were  cursed,^  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  think  on't. — ^What  says  she  there  ? 

2Vo.  Words,  words,  mere  words,  no  matter  from 
the  heart ;  [  Tearing  the  Letter, 

The  effect  doth  operate  another  way. — 
Go,  wind,  to  wind,  there  turn  and  change  together. 
My  love  with  words  and  errors  still  she  feeds  ; 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds. 

[Exeunt  severally, 

SCENE  IV.    Between  Troy  and  the  Grecian  Camp. 
Alarums  :  Excursions.    Enter  Trersites. 

Ther.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  another, 
I'll  go  look  on.  That  dissembling  abominable  var- 
let,  Diomed,  has  got  that  same  scurvy  doting  fool- 
ish young  knave's  sleeve  of  Troy  there,  in  his  helm  ; 
I  would  fain  see  them  meet ;  that  that  same  young 
Trojan  ass,  that  loves  the  whore  there,  might  send 
that  Greekish  whoremasterly  villain,  witn  the  sleeve, 
back  to  the  dissembling  luxurious  drab,  on  a  sleeve- 
less errand.  O'  the  other  side.  The  policy  of  those 
crafty  swearing  rascals,'" — that  stale  old  mouse- 
eaten  dry  cheese,  Nestor  ;  and  that  same  dog-fox, 
Ulysses, — is  not  proved  worth  a  blackberry : — . 
They  set  me  up,  in  policy,  that  mongrel  cur,  Ajax, 
against  that  dog  of  as  bad  a  kind,  Achilles :  and 
now  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder  than  the  cur  Achilles, 
and  will  not  arm  to-aay  :  whereupon  the  Grecians 
begin  to  proclaim  barbarism,'-'  and  policy  grows 
into  an  ill  opmion.  Soft !  here  comes  sleeve,  and 
t'other. 

Enter  Diomedes,  Troilus  following. 

Tro.  Fly  not ;  for,  shouldst  thou  take  the  river 
Styx, 
I  would  swim  after. 

Dio.  Thou  dost  miscall  retire  : 

I  do  not  fly ;  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude  : 
Have  at  thee ! 


abounded  with  examples  of  the  lion's  generosity.  Upon 
the  supposition  that  these  acts  of  clemency  were  true, 
Troilus  reasons  not  improperly,  that  to  spare  against 
reason,  by  mere  instinct  and  pity,  became  rather  a 
generous  beast  than  a  wise  man.  We  And  it  recorded 
in  Pliny's  Natural  History,  c.  16,  that  'the  lion  alone  of 
all  wild  beasts  is  gentle  to  those  that  humble  themselves 
before  him,  and  will  not  touch  any  such  upon  their  sub. 
mission,  but  spareth  what  creature  soever  lieth  pros- 
trate before  him.'  Hence  Spenser's  Una,  attended  by  a 
lion  ;  and  Perceval's  lion,  in  Mort  de  Arthur,  b.  xiv.  c.  6. 

1  Shakspeare  seems  not  to  have  studied  the  Homeric 
character  of  Hector ;  whose  disposition  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  clemency,  as  we  learn  from  Andro- 
mache's speech  in  the  34th  Iliad. 

3  Ruthful  is  rueful,  woful ;  and  ruth  is  mercy.  The 
words  are  opposed  to  each  other. 

3  Antiquity  acknowledges  no  such  sign  of  command 
as  a  truncheon.  The  spirit  of  the  passage,  however, 
is  stich  as  might  atone  for  a  greater  impropriety. 


4  i,  e.  tears  that  continue  to  course  each  other  down 
the  face.    So  in  As  You  Like  It : — 

» The  big  round  tears 

Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose.' 

5  i.  e,  disgrace  the  respect  I  owe  you,  by  acting  in  op- 
position to  your  commands. 

6  The  interposition  and  clamorous  sorrow  of  Cassan- 
dra, are  copied  from  Lydgate. 

7  So  in  Spenser's  Epittialamium  :— 

'  Hark  how  the  minstrels  gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  music,'  fcc. 

8  The  folio  reads  distraction. 

9  That  is,  under  the  influence  of  a  malediction,  such 
as  mischievous  beings  have  been  supposed  to  pronounce 
upon  those  who  offended  them. 

10  Theobald  proposes  to  read  '  sneering  rascals ;' 
which  Mason  thinks  more  suitable  to  the  characters  w 
Ulysses  and  Nestor  than  swearing. 

11  To  set  up  the  authoritv  of  ignorance,  and  to  declare 
that  they  will  be  sovernedby  policy  no  longer. 
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TROILUS  AND  CRESStoA. 


■^iw*'^. 


Tker.  Hold  thy  whore,  Grecian ! — now  for  thy 
whore,  Trojan  ! — now  the  sleeve,  now  the  sleeve  ! 
{Exeunt  Troilds  and  DioittiBiis,  Jighting. 

Enter  Hector. 

Hect.  What  art  thou,  Greek  ?   art  thou  for  Hec- 
tor's match? 
Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour  ?' 

Ther.  No,  no: — I  am  a  rascal ;  a  scurvy  railing 
knave  ;  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Hect.  I  do  believe  thee  : — Live.  [Exit. 

Ther.  God-a-mercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe  me  ; 
But  a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting  me ! 
What's  become  of  the  wenching  rogues  ?  I  think, 
they  have  swallowed  one  another  :  I  would  laugh 
at  that  miracle.  Yet,  in  a  sort,  lechery  eats  itself. 
I'll  seek  them.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V.    The  same.    Enter  Diomedes  and  a 
Servant. 
Dio.  Go,   ea,  my  servant,  take  thou  Troilus' 
horse  ;^ 
Present  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid  : 
Fellow,  commend  my  service  to  her  beauty ; 
Tell  her,  I  have  cbastis'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Sen).  I  go,  my  lord. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Agamemnon. 
Agam.  Renew,  renew !  The  fierce  Polydamas 
Hath  beat  down  Menon  :   bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner  : 

And  stands  colossus-wise,  waving  his  beam,' 
Upon  the  pashed*  corses  of  the  kmgs 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius  :  Polixenes  is  slain  ; 
Amphimachus,  and  Thoas,  deadly  hurt; 
Patroclus  ta'en,  or  slain  :  and  Patamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruised  :   the  dreadfiil  Sagittary' 
Appals  our  numbers  ;  haste  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 

Enter  Nestor. 
Nest.  Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles  ; 
And  bid  the  snail-pac'd  Ajax  arm  for  shame.— 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field : 
Now  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse. 
And  there  lacks  work  ;  anon,  he's  there  afoot. 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls* 
Before  the  belching  whale  ;  then  is  he  yonder, 
And  there  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  IJis  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  hke  the  mower's  swath  : 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  he  leaves  and  takes  ; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite, 
That  what  he  will,  he  does  ;  and  does  so  much, 
That  proof  is  call'd  impossibility. 

Enter  Ulysses. 
Ulyss.    O,    courage,    courage,    princes  !    great 
Achillea 


1  This  is  an  idea  taken  from  the  ancient  books  of  ro- 
mantic chivalry,  and  even  from  the  usage  of  the  poet's 
age ;  as  is  the  following  one  in  the  speech  of  Diomeiles  : 

'  And  am  her  knight  by  proof.' 
It  appears  from  Segar's  Honour,  Military  and  Civil,  folio, 
160-2,  that  a  person  of  superior  birth  might  not  be  chal- 
lenged by  an  inferior,  or  if  challenged  might  refuse  com- 
bat. We  learn  from  Melvil's  Memoirs,  p.  165,  ed.  1735, 
'  the  laird  of  Grange  offered  to  fight  Bothwell,  who  an- 
swered that  he  was  neither  earl  nor  lord,  but  a  baron  ; 
and  so  was  not  his  equal.  The  like  answer  made  he  to 
Tiillibardine.  Then  my  Lord  Lindsay  offered  to  fight 
him,  which  he  could  not  well  refuse  ;  but  his  heart  fail- 
ed him,  and  he  grew  cold  on  the  business.'  These 
punctilios  are  well  ridiculed  in  Albumazar,  Act  iv.  Sc.  7. 

2  This  circumstance  is  taken  from  Lydgate,  as  is  the 
introduction  of  a  bastard  son  of  Priam  under  the  name 
of  Margarelon.  The  latter  is  also  in  the  Old  History  ol 
the  Destruction  of  Troy.  " 

3  j.  e.  his  lance,  like  a  weaver's  beam ;  as  Goliath's 
spear  is  described. 

4  Bruised,  crushed 

6  '  A  mervayllous  beaste  that  was  called  Sagittayre, 
that  behynde  tlie  myddes  was  an  horse,  and  to  fwra  a 


Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance ; 
Patroclus'  wounds  have  rous'd  his  drowsy  blood, 
Together  with  his  mangled  myrmidons^ 
That  noseless,  handless,  hack'd  and  chipp'd,  cottfe 

to  him. 
Crying  on  Hector.     Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend, 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd,  and  at  it, 
Roaring  for  Troilus ;  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution ; 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself. 
With  such  a  careless  force,  and  forceless  care. 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning. 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Ajax. 

.470^.  Troilus  V  thou  coward  Troilus  !         [Exit, 
Dio.  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nest.  So,  so,  we  draw  together.' 

Enter  Achi^lles. 
Achil.  Where  is  this  Hector  ' 

Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller,"  show  thy  face  ; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  angry. 
Hector!  where's  Hector  ?  I  will  none  but  Hector. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  VI.    Another  part  of  the  Field.    Enter 
Ajax. 
Ajax,  Troilus,  thou  coward  Troilus,  show  thjr 
head ! 

Enter  Diomedes. 
Dio.  Troilus,  I  say  !  where's  Troilus  ? 
Ajax.  What  would'st  thou  ? 

Dio.  I  would  correct  him. 

Ajax.  Were  I  the  general,  thou  should'st  have  nqr 
office 
Ere  that  correction : — Troilus,  I  say !  what,  Troilus ! 

Enter  Troilus. 
Tro.  O,  traitor  Diomed  ! — turn  thy  false  fiice, 
thou  traitor. 
And  pay  thy  life  thou  owest  me  for  my  horse  ! 
Dio.  Ha  !  art  thou  there  ? 
Ajax.  I'll  fight  with  him  alone :  stand,  Diomed. 
Dio.  He  is  my  prize,  I  will  not  look  upon.* 
TVo.  Come  both, you  cogging'"  Greeks  ;  have  at 
you  both.  [Exeunt,  fighting. 

Enter  Hector. 

Hed.  Yea,  Troilus !   O,  well  fought,  my  young- 
est brother ! 

Enter  Achilles. 
AchU.  Now  do  I  see  thee ;  Ha ! — Have  at  thee^ 

Hector. 
Heet.  Pause,  if  thou  wilt. 
Achil.  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trojaiu 
Be  happy,  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use  : 
My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now, 


man  :  this  beste  was  beery  like  an  horse,  and  shotte 
well  with  a  bowe :  this  beste  made  the  Grekes  sore 
aferde,  and  slewe  many  of  them  with  his  bowe.' — De- 
struction of  Troy,  by  Caxton. 

A  more  circumstantial  account  of  this  Sagittary  is  to 
be  found  in  Lydgate. 

6  i.  e.  dispersed  shoals.  '  A  scull  of  fishes  :  examen 
vel  agmen  piscium'  (Baret,)  was  also  In  more  ancient 
times  written  '  a  scoole.^ 

7  This  remark  seems  to  be  made  by  Nestor,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  return  of  Ajax  to  the  field,  he  having 
lately  refused  to  cooperate  or  draw  together  with  the 
Greeks,  though  at  present  he  is  roused  from  his  sullen 
fit  by  the  loss  of  a  friend. 

8  i.  e.  murdeier  of  boys.  So  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part 
ii.  Act  ii.  Scene  1  :-^ 

'  A  man-^eWer  and  a  woman-mteWfr.' 

9  That  is,  as  we  should  now  say,  I  will  not  be  a 
looker-on. 

10  The  poet  had  heard  of  Grtta'a  mendas.  Dio- 
medes had  defrauded  him  of  his  mistress,  and  he  be- 
stows the  epithet  on  both,  unt'us  ob  atlpam.  Cicero 
bears  witness  to  this  character  of  the  ancient  Greeks  :— 
'  Testimoniorum  religioncmet  fidem  nunquam  ista  natia 
coluit.'  And  again  ■— '  Oceecurum  Ingaoia  ad  fallenduo 
parata  sunt.' 


fcsM  XI. 


TROILtJS  AND  CRESSIDA. 


Ut 


But  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again  ; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [Exit. 

Hect.  Fare  thee  well : — 

I  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  man, 
Had  I  expected  thee. — How  now,  my  brother  ? 

Re-enter  Troilus. 
IVo.  Ajax  hath  ta'en  ^neas  ;  Shall  it  be  ? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven. 
He  shall  not  carry  him ;'    I'll  be  taken,  t.-.o, 
Or  bring  him  ofl': — Fate,  hear  me  what  I  say  ! 
I  reck  not  though  I  end  my  life  to-day.  [Exit. 

Enter  One  in  sumptuous  Armour. 
Hect.  Stand,   stand,   thou   Greek;    thou   art  a 
goodly  mark; — 
No?  wilt  thou  not? — I  like  th^  armour  well  ;* 
I'll  frush'  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it: — Wilt  thou  not,  beast, 

abide  ? 
Why  then,  fly  on,  I'll  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  VII.     The  same.    Enter  Achilles,  with 
Myrmidons. 
Achil.  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  myrmidons  ; 
Mark  what  I  say. — Attend  me  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in  breath  ; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found. 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about; 
In  fellest  manner  execute*  your  arms. 
Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye  ! 
It  is  decreed — Hector  the  great  must  die.   [Exeunt. 

SCENE   VIII.      The  same.      Enter   Menelaits, 
and  FAB.is,Jighling;  then  Thersites. 

Ther.  The  cuckold,  and  the  cuckold-maker  are  at 
it :  Now,  bull !  now,  dog !  'Loo,  Paris,  'loo !  now 
my  double-henned  sparrow  !  'loo,  Paris,  loo !  The 
bull  has  the  game  : — 'ware  horns,  ho ! 

[Exeunt  Paris  and  Menelaus. 

Enter  Margarelon. 

Mar.  Turn,  slave,  and  fight. 

'I'her.  What  art  thou  ? 

Ular.  A  bastard  son  of  Priam's. 

Ther.  I  am  a  bastard  too;  I  .ove  bastards:^  I 
am  a  bastard  begot,  bastard  instructed,  bastard  in 
mind,  bastard  in  valour,  in  every  thing  illegitimate. 
One  bear  will  not  bite  another,  and  wherefore 
should  one  bastard  ?  Take  heed,  the  quarrel's  most 
ominous  to  us:  if  the  son  of  a  whore  fight  for  a 
whore,  he  tempts  judgment :  Farewell,  bastard. 

jyiar.  The  devil  take  thee,  coward  !         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX.    Another  part  of  the  Field.    Enter 
Hector. 
Heet.  Most  putrified  core,  sO  fair  without, 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done ;  Til  take  good  breath  ; 
Rest,  sword  ;   thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death! 
[Puts  off"  his  helmet,  and  hangs  his  shield 
behind  him. 
Enter  Achilles  and  Myrmidons. 
Achil.  Look,  Hector,  how  the  sun  begins  to  set ; 


1  i.  e.  prevail  over  him.  So  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well  :— 

'  The  count  he  woos  your  daughter. 
Resolves  to  carry  her.^ 

2  This  circumstance  is  also  taken  from  Lydgate's 
poem,  who  furnished  Shakspeare  with  the  hint  for  the 
following  line : — 

'  I  am  unarm'd  ;  forego  this  vantage,  Greek.' 

3  To  frush  is  to  break  or  bruise.  So  in  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Troy  : — '  Saying  these  words,  Hercules  caught 
by  the  head  poor  Lychas — and  threw  him  against  a  rocke 
•o  fiercely  that  he  tof rushed  and  all  to-burst  his  bones, 
and  so  slew  him.' 

4  To  execute  their  arms  is  to  employ  them,  to  put 
them  to  use.  So  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Rosaline  says 
to  Biron  : — 

'  Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts. 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  execute.'' 

5  Bastard,  in  ancient  times,  was  not  a  disreputable 
appellation. 


How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels : 
Even  with  the  vai!^  and  dark'ning  of  the  sun, 
To  close  the  day  up,  Hector's  life  is  done. 

Hect.  I  am  unarm'd  :  forego  this  vantage,  Greek. 
Achil.  Strike,  fellows,  strUie  ;  this  is  the  man  I 
seek.'  [HticTOH.  falls. 

So,  Ilion,  fall  thou  next !  now,  Troy,  sink  down  I 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  andf  thy  bone. — 
On,  Myrmidons  ;  and  cry  you  all  amain, 
Achilles  hath  the  mighty  Hector  slain. 

[A  Retreat  sounded. 
Hark !  a  retreat  upon  our  Grecian  part. 

JMyr.  The  Trojan  trumpets  sound  the  like,  my 

lord. 
Achil.  The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the 
earth. 
And,  stickler"  like,  the  armies  separates. 
My  half-supp'd  sword,  that  frankly  would  have  fed, 
Pleas'd  with  this  dainty  bit,  thus  goes  to  bed. — 

[Sheathes  his  sword. 
Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horse's  tail. 
Along  the  field  I  will  the  Trojan  trail.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  X.  The  same.  Enter  Aoamemkoit, 
Ajax,  Menelacs,  Nestor,  Diomeses,  and 
others,  marching.     Shouts  within. 

Agam.  Hark  !  hark  !  what  shout  is  that  ? 

iVest.  Peace,  drums. 

[JVithin.]  Achilles ! 

Acnilles !  Hector's  slain !  Achilles  ! 

Dio.  The  bruit  is — Hector's  slain,  and  by  Achilles. 

Ajax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  bragless  let  it  be ; 
Great  Hector  was  as  good  a  man  as  he. 

Agam.  March  patiently  along : — Let  one  be  sent 
To  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent. — 
If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended, 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are  ended. 
[Exeunt,  marching. 

SCENE  XI.     Another  part  of  tlie  Field.     Enter 
uSneas  and  Trojans. 

.^ne.  Stand,  ho !  yet  are  we  masters  of  the  field . 
Never  go  home  ;  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 

Enter  Troilps. 

7Vo.  Hector  is  slain. 

All.  Hector  ?— The  gods  forbid  ! 

TVo.  He's  dead  ;  and  at  the  murderer's  horse's  tail. 
In  beastly  sort,  dragg'd  through  the  shameful  field. — 
Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with  speed  ! 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile'  at  Troy ! 
I  say,  at  once  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
Anolinger  not  our  sure  destructions  on  ! 

^ne.  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host. 

TVo.  You  understand  me  not,  that  tell  me  so  ; 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death  ; 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods  and  men, 
Address  their  dangers  in.     Hector  is  gone  ! 
Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba  ? 
Let  him,  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  call'd. 
Go  in  to  Troy,  and  s^  there — Hector's  dead  : 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone  ; 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives, 
Cold  statues  of  the  youth  ;  and,  in  a  word. 


6  '  The  vail  of  the  sun,'  is  the  sinking,  setting,  or 
vailing  of  the  sun. 

7  Heywood,  in  his  Rape  of  Lucrece,  163S,  gives  the 
same  account  of  Achilles  overpowering  Hector  by  num- 
bers. In  Ly  dgate  and  the  old  story  book  the  same  account 
is  given  of  the  death  of  Troilus.  Lydgate,  following 
Guide  of  Colonna,  who  in  the  grossest  manner  has  vio- 
lated all  the  characters  drawn  by  HoAer,  reprehends 
the  Grecian  poet  as  the  original  offender. 

8  Stic/clers  were  persons  who  attended  upon  combat- 
ants in  trials  of  skill,  to  part  them  when  they  had  fought 
enough,  jnd,  doubtless,  to  see  fair  play.  They  were 
probably  so  railed  from  the  stic/c  or  wand  which  they 
carried  in  their  hands.  The  name  is  still  given  to  the 
arbitrators  at  wrestling  matches  in  the  west  country. 

9  Hanmer  and  Wafburton  read : — 

' smite  at  Troy ; ' 

which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  more  In  correspondence 
with  «he  rest  of  Troilus's  wish. 
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Act  I 


Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.    But,  march,  away : 

Hector  is  dead  ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 

Stay  yet ; — You  vile  abominable  tenis. 

Thus  proudly  pight'  upon  our  Phrygian  plains, 

Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 

I'll   through  and  through  you  I — And  thou,  great- 

siz'd  coward ! 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates  ; 
I'll  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  conscience  still. 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy  thoughts. — 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy ! — with  comfort  go  : 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

[Exeunt  ^neas  and  Trojans. 

ji$  T&oiLVB  i*  going  outf  enter,  from  the  other  tide, 
Pandahus. 

Pan.  But  hear  you,  hear  you  ! 

Tro.  Hence,  broker'  lackey !  ignomy'  and  shame 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  with  thy  name  ! 

[Exit  Troilus. 

Pan.  A  goodly  med'cine  for  my  aching  bones  !— 
O,  world !  world !  world !  thus  is  the  poor  agent 
despised  !  O  traitors  and  bawds,  how  earnestly  are 
you  set  a'  work,  and  how  ill  requited  !  Why  should 
our  endeavour  be  so  loved,' and  the  performance  so 
loathed  ?  what  verse  for  it  ?  what  instance  for  it  ? — 
Let  me  see  :— 

Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sing. 

Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey,  and  his  sting ; 

And  being  once  subdued  in  armed  tail. 

Sweet  honey  and  sweet  notes  together  fail.— 


1  Pitched,  fixed. 

2  Broker  anciently  signified  a  bawd  of  either  sex. 
8o  in  King  John  : — 

Tliis  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word,'  to. 

3  Ignominy. 

'   4  Canvass  hangings  for  rooms,  painted  with  emblems 
and  mottoes. 

5  See  King  King  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  Act.  i.  So.  S. 

6  See  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  I,  So.  i. 

*  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  Thersites 
had  been  long  in  possession  of  the  stage  in  an  Interlude 
bearing  his  name. 

'  The  first  seven  books  of  Chapman's  Homer  were 
published  in  1596,  and  again  in  1598,  twelve  books  not 
long  alterward,  and  the  whole  24  books  at  latest  in  1611. 


Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  b  your  painted 

cloths.* 
As  many  as  be  here  of  pander's  hall, 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  Pandar's  fall: 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans, 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren,  and  sisters,  of  the  hold-door  trade, 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be  made  : 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, — 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester'  would  hiss  : 
Till  then  I'll  sweat,'  and  seek  about  for  eases 
And,  at  that  time,  bequeath  you  my  diseases. 

[Exit. 


THIS  play  Is  more  correctly  written  than  most  of 
Shakspeare's  compositions,  but  It  is  not  one  of  those  in 
which  either  the  extent  of  his  views  or  elevation  of  his 
fancy  is  fully  displayed.  As  the  story  abounded  with 
materials,  he  has  exerted  little  invention ;  but  he  has 
diversified  his  characters  with  great  variety,  and  pre- 
served them  with  great  exactness.  His  vicious  charac- 
ters disgust,  but  cannot  corrupt,  for  both  Cressida  and 
Pandarus  are  detestnd  and  condemned.  The  comic 
characters  seem  to  have  been  the  favourites  of  the  wri- 
ter :  they  are  of  the  superficial  kind,  and  exhibit  more 
of  manners  than  nature  ;  but  they  are  copiously  filled 
and  powerfully  impressed.  Shakspeare  has  m  his 
story  followed,  for  the  greater  part,  the  old  book  of  Cai 
ton,  which  was  then  very  popular  ;  but  the  character  ol 
Thersites,  of  which  it  makes  no  mention,  is  a  proof 
that  this  play  was  wriuen  after  Chapman  had  published 
his  version  of  Homer.*  JOHNSON. 


The  classical  reader  may  be  surprised  that  Shak.speare, 
having  bad  the  means  of  being  acquainted  with  the 
great  lather  of  poetry  through  the  medium  of  Chapman's 
translation,  should  not  have  availed  himself  of  such  an 
original  instead  of  the  Troy  Booke  ;  but  it  should  be  re- 
collected that  it  was  his  object  as  a  writer  for  the  stage 
to  coincide  with  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  au- 
dience, who,  believing  themselves  to  have  drawn  their 
descent  from  Troy,  would  by  no  means  have  been, 
pleased  to  be  told  that  Achilles  was  a  braver  man  than 
Hector.  They  were  ready  to  think  well  of  the  Trojans 
SIS  their  ancestors,  but  not  very  anxious  about  knowing 
their  history  with  much  correctness ;  and  Shakspeare 
might  have  applied  to  worse  sources  of  information  than 
even  Lydgaie,' — Buswell. 


TIMON   OF  ATHENS. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


THE  story  of  the  Misanthrope  is  told  in  almost  every 
collection  of  the  time,  and  particularly  in  two  books, 
with  which  Shakspeare  was  Intimately  acquainted — 
The  Palace  of  Pleasure,  and  the  Translation  of  Plu- 
tarch, bv  Sir  Thomas  North.  The  lauer  furnished  the 
poet  with  the  following  hint  to  work  upon  : — 'Antonius 
forsook  the  city  and  companie  of  his  friendes,  saying 
that  he  would  lead  Timon's  life,  because  he  had  the  like 
wrong  oflfered  him  that  was  offered  unto  Timon;  and 
for  the  unthanJefnhiess  of  those  he  hud  done  good  unto, 
and  whom  he  tooke  to  be  his  friends,  he  teas  angry  teith 
all  men,  and  would  trust  no  man.' 

Mr,  Strutt,  the  engraver,  was  in  possession  of  a  MS. 
play  on  this  subject,  apparently  written,  or  transcribed, 
about  the  year  1600.  There  is  a  scene  in  it  resembling 
Shakspeare's  banquet,  given  by  Timon  to  his  flatterers. 
Insteati  of  warm  water  he  se  t.s  before  them  stones  paint, 
ed  like  artichoVts,  and  afterwards  beats  them  out  of  the 
room.  He  then  redres  to  the  woods,  attended  by  his 
faithful  steward,  who  (like  Kent  in  King  Lear)  has  dis- 
guised himself  to  continue  his  services  to  his  master. 
Timon,  in  tlie  last  act,  is  followed  by  his  fickle  mistress, 
tec.  after  he  was  reported  to  have  discovered  a  hidden 
treasure  by  digging.  The  piece  itself  (though  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  work  of  an  academic)  is  a  wretched  one. 
The  persona-.  dra?natis  are  as  follows  : — ^Tiinon  ;  La- 
ches, hia  faithful  servant.  Eiilrapelus,  a  dissoluto 
young  man.  fje/a«m»(«,  acittle  heyre.  Faeudochcus, 
a  lying  traveller      Demias,  an  orator.     Phitargurtu, 


i 


a  covetous  churlish  old  man.  Uermogenes,  a  fiddler 
Jlhyssiis,  a  usurer.  Lollio,  a  country  clowne,  Philar 
gurus'  Sonne.  Stilpo,  and  Speiisippus,  two  Iving  pht- 
losophers.  Orunnio,  a  lean  servant  of  Phiiargurus. 
Obba,  Timon's  butler.  Ptedio,  Gelasimus'  page.  Two 
aereeants.  A  sailor.  Callimela,  Phiiargurus'  daughter. 
Blatte,  her  prauling  nurse.— Scene,  Athens.' 

To  this  manuscript  pisy  Shakspeare  was  probably 
indebted  for  some  parts  of  his  plot.  Here  he  found  the 
faithful  steward,  the  banquet  scene,  and  the  story  of 
Timon's  being  possessed  of  great  sums  of  gold,  which 
he  had  dug  up  in  the  wood  ;  a  circumstance  which  it  is 
not  likely  he  had  from  Lucian,  there  being  then  no 
translation  of  the  dialogue  that  relates  to  that  subject. 

Maloiie  imagines  that  Shakspeare  wrote  his  Timon 
of  Athens  in  the  year  1610. 

'Of  all  the  works  of  Shakspeare,  Timon  of  Athens 
possesses  most  the  character  of  a  satire  : — a  laughing 
satire  in  the  picture  of  the  parasites  and  flatterers,  and 
a  Juvenalian  in  the  bitterness  and  the  imprecations  of 
Timon  against  the  ingratitude  of  a  false  world.  The 
story  is  treated  in  a  very  simple  manner,  and  is  defi- 
nitely divided  into  large  musses:— in  the  first  act,  the  joy 
ous  life  of  Timon,  his  noble  and  hospitable  extrava- 
gance, and  th^  throng  of  every  description  of  suitors  to 
him ;  in  the  second  and  third  ac»,  his  einbarrnssmeni, 
and  the  trial  which  he  is  thereby  reduced  to  niakt  of  hi* 
supposed  friends,  who  all  desert  him  in  the  hour  of 
need;— in  the  fourth  and  fifth  acts,  Timon's  flight  to  iIm 


Scene  I. 
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woods,  his  misanthropical  melancholy,  and  hia  death. 
The  only  thing  which  may  be  called  an  episode,  is  the 
banishment  of  Alcibiades,  and  hia  return  by  force  of 
arms.  However,  they  are  both  examples  of  ingratitude, 
— the  one  of  a  state  towards  its  defender,  and  the  other 
of  private  friends  to  their  benefactor.*  As  the  merits  of 
the  general  towards  his  fellow-citizens  suppose  more 
strength  of  character  than  those  of  the  generous  prodi- 
gal, their  respective  behaviours  are  no  less  different : 
Timon  frets  himself  to  death;  Alcibiades  regains  his 
lost  dignity  by  violence.  If  the  poet  very  properly  sides 
■with  Timon  against  the  common  practice  of  the  world, 
he  is,  on  the  other  hand,  by  no  means  disposed  to  spare 
Timon.  Timon  was  a  fool  in  his  generosity  ;  he  is  a 
madman  in  his  discontent ;  he  is  every  where  wanting 
in  the  wistlom  which  enables  man  in  all  things  to  ob- 
serve the  due  measure.  Although  the  truth  of  his  ex- 
travagant feelings  is  proved  by  his  death,  and  though 
when  he  digs  up  a  treasure,  he  spurns  at  the  wealth 
which  seems  to  solicit  him,  we  yet  see  distinctly  enough 
that  the  vanity  of  wishing  to  be  singular,  in  both  parts 
of  the  plays,  had  some  share  in  his  liberal  self-forgetful - 


*  It  appears  to  me  that  Schlegel  and  Professor  Rich- 
ardson have  taken  a  more  unfavourable  view  of  the 
character  of  Timon,  than  our  great  poet  intended  to 
convey.  Timon  had  not  only  been  a  benefactor  to  his 
private  unworthy  friends,  but  he  had  rendered  the  state 
service,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten.  He 
himself  expresses  his  consciousness  of  this  when  he 
sends  one  of  his  servants  to  request  a  thousand  talents 
at  the  hands  of  the  senators: — 

'  Of  whom,  even  to  the  stalest  best  health,  I  have 

Deservd  this  hearing.' 
Aed  Alcibiades  afterwards  confirms  this : — 


■  I  have  heard,  and  griev'd 


How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth, 
■    Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states, 
But  for  thy  strord  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them.' 

Surely  then  he  suffered  as  much  mentally  from  the 
Ingratitude  of  the  state,   as  from   that  of  his  faithless 


ness,  as  well  as  his  anchoretical  seclusion.  This  is  par 
ticularly  evident  in  the  incomparaole  ?c  ne  where  tha 
cynic  Apemantus  visits  Timon  >!:  ;he  wilderness.  They 
have  a  sort  of  competition  with  each  other  in  their  trade 
of  misanthropy :  the  cynic  reproaches  the  impoverished 
Timon  with  having  been  merely  driven  by  necessity  to 
take  to  the  way  of  living  which  he  had  been  long  fol- 
lowing of  his  free  choice,  and  Timon  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  being  merely  an  imitator  of  the  cynic.  As  in 
this  subject  the  effect  could  only  be  produced  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  similar  features,  in  the  variety  of  the 
shades  an  amazing  degree  of  understanding  has  been 
displayed  by  Shakspeare.  What  a  powerfully  diversi- 
fied concert  of  flatteries  and  empty  testimonies  of  de- 
voledness !  It  is  highly  amusing  to  see  the  suitors, 
whom  the  ruined  circumstances  of  their  patron  had  dis- 
persed, immediately  flock  to  him  again  when  they  learn 
that  he  had  been  revisited  by  fortune.  In  the  speeches 
of  Timon,  after  he  is  undeceived,  all  the  hostile  figures 
of  language  are  exhausted,— it  is  a  dictionary  of  elo- 
quent iniprecalions.'t 


friends.  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  entereil  entirely 
into  the  feelings  of  bitterness,  which  such  conduct  was 
likely  to  awaken  in  a  good  and  susceptible  nature,  and 
has  expressed  it  with  vehemence  and  force.  The  vir- 
tues of  Timon  too  may  be  inferred  from  the  absence  of 
any  thing  which  could  imply  dissoluteness  or  intempe- 
rance in  his  conduct :  as  Richardson  observes,  '  He  ia 
convivial,  but  his  enjoyment  of  the  banquet  is  in  the 
pleasure  of  his  guests ;  Fhrynia  and  Timandra  are 
not  in  the  train  of  Timon,  but  of  Alcibiades.  He  ia 
not  so  desirous  of  being  distinguished  for  magnificence, 
as  of  being  eminent  for  courteous  and  beneficent  ac- 
tions :  he  solicits  distinction,  but  it  is  by  doing  good.' 
Johnson  has  remarked  that  the  aitachmentof  his  ser- 
vants in  his  declining  fortunes,  could  be  produced  by 
nothing  but  real  virtue  and  disinterested  kindness.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  think  that  Shakspeare  meant  to  stig- 
matize the  generosity  of  Timon  as  that  ofafool,  or  that 
he  meant  his  misanthropy  to  convey  to  us  any  notion 
of '  the  vanity  of  wishing  to  be  singular.' 
t  Schlegel. 


PERSONS   REPRESENTED. 


Timon,  a  nobU  Athenian. 

Lucius,  ] 

LucuLLUs,      >  Lurds,  and  Flatlerers  o/" Timon. 

SiBMPRONIUS,  ) 

Ventidius,  one  of  Timoii's  false  Friends, 
Apemantus,  a  churlish  Philosopher. 
Alcibiades,  an  Athenian  General, 
Flavius,  Steward  to  Timon. 
F1.AMIMIUS, 


LuciLius, 

Servilius, 

Caphis, 

Philotus, 

Titus, 


\- 


Timon's  Servants. 


>  Servants  to  Timon's  Creditors. 


Lucius,  )  g^j^^f^  ^^  Timon's  Creditors. 

HoRTENSIUS,  ) 

Two  Servants  of  Varro,  and  the  Servant  o/"  Isidore, 

two  of  Timon's  Creditors. 
Cupid  and  Maskers.     Three  Strangers. 
Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  and  Merchant. 
An  old  Athenian.     A  Page.     A  Fool. 

Phrvnia,     )  Mistresses  to  Alcibiades. 
Timandra,  ) 

Other  Lords,  Senators,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Thieves, 
and  Attendants. 

SCENE — Athens;  and  the  Woods  adjoining. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  L  Athens.  A  HaU  in  Timon's  House. 
Enter  Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  Merchant,  and 
others,  at  several  Doors, 

Poet. 
Good  dajr,  sir. 

Pain.  I  am  glad  you  are  well.' 

Poet.  I  have  not  seen  you  long ;    how  goes  the 

world  ? 
Pain,  It  wears,  sir,  hs  it  grows. 
Poet,  Ay,  that's  well  known : 

But  what  particular  rarity  ?  what  strange, 
Which  manifold  record  not  matches  ?*  See, 


1  It  would  be  less  abrupt  and  more  metrical  to  begin 
the  play  thus  : — 

'  Poet.  Good  day,  sir. 

'  Pain.  Good  Sir,  I'm  glad  you're  well.' 

2  The  Poet  merely  means  to  ask  if  any  thing  extraor- 
dinary or  out  of  the  common  course  of  tilings  has  lately 
happened  ;  and  is  prevented  from  waiting  for  an  answer 
by  observing  so  many  conjured  by  Timon's  bounty  to 
attend. 


Magic  of  bounty  !  all  these  spirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjur'd  to  attend.     I  know  the  merchant. 

Pain.  I  know  them  both  ;  t'other's  a  jeweller. 

Mer.  O,  'tis  a  worthy  lord ! 

Jew.  Nay,  that's  most  fix'd. 

Mer.  A  most  incomparable  man  ;  breath'd,  as  it 
were. 
To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness : 
He  passes.' 

Jew.  I  have  a  jewel  here. 

Mer.  O,  pray,  let's  see't:  for  the  Lord  Timon,  sir  ? 

Jew,  If  ne  will  touch  the   estimate  :*    But  for 
that 

Poet.'  fVhen  we  for  recompense  have  prais'd  the  vile, 

3  Breath''d  is  exercised,  inured  by  constant  practice, 
so  trained  as  not  to  be  wearied.  To  breathe  a  horse  is 
to  exercise  him  for  the  course  :  continuate  for  contivued 
course.  He  passes,  i.  e.  exceeds  or  goes  beyond  com- 
mon bounds. 

4  Touch  the  estimate,  that  is,  come  up  to  the  price. 

5  We  must  here  suppose  the  Poet  busy  in  reciting 
prt  of  his  own  work  ;  and  that  these  three  lines  are  the 
introduction  of  the  poem  addreiised  to  Timon. 


I9C 


TIMON  OP  ATHENS. 


Aatt. 


It  lUatns  the  glory  in  that  happy  verse 
fVhich  aptly  sings  the  good, 

Mer.  'Tis  a  good  form. 

[Looking  at  the  Jewel. 

Jew.  And  rich  :  here  is  a  water,  look  you. 

Pain.    You  are   rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some 
dedication 
To  the  great  lord. 

Poet.  A  thing  slipp'd  idly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  a  gum,  which  oozes' 
From  whence  'tis  nourished  :  The  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shows  not,  till  it  be  struck ;  our  gentle  flame 
Provokes  itself,  and  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.*    What  have  you  there  ? 

Pain.    A  picture,   sir. — And  when  comes   your 
book  forth  ? 

Poet.  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment,'  sir, 
Let's  see  your  piece. 

Pain.  'Tis  a  good  piece. 

Poet.  So  'tis  :  this  comes  off  well*  and  excellent. 

Pain.  Indifl^erent. 

Poet.  Admirable :  How  this  grace 

Speaks  his  own  standing  !'  what  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth  !  now  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip  !  to  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret.* 

Pain.  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch ;  Is't  good  ? 

Poet.  I'll  say  of  it, 

It  tutors  nature  :  artificial  strife' 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

[Enter  certain  Senators,  and  pass  over.] 

Pain.  How  this  lord's  follow'd  ! 

Poet.  The  Senators  of  Athens  : — Happy  men  ! 

Pain.  Look,  more ! 

Poet.  You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of 
visitors." 
I  have,  in  this  rough  work,  shap'd  out  a  man, 
Whom  this  beneath  world'  doth  embrace  and  hug 
With  amplest  entertainment :  My  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly'",  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  wax  : "  no  levell'd  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold  ; 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
Leaving  no  tract  behind. 

Pain.  How  shall  I  understand  you  ? 

Poet.  I'll  unbolt'  *  to  you. 

You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, 
(As  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures,  as 
Of  grave  and  austere  quality,)  tender  down 
Their  services  to  Lord  Timon  :  his  large  fortune, 
Upon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging, 


1  Tlie  old  copies  read  : — 

'  Our  poesie  is  a  gowne  which  uses.' 

2  It  is  not  certain  whether  this  word  is  chafes  or 
cJiases  in  the  folio.  I  think  the  former  is  the  true  read- 
ing. The  ]xietaster  means  that  the  vein  of  a  poet  Hows 
npiintaneously,  like  the  current  of  a  river,  and  flies 
from  each  bound  that  chafes  it  in  its  course,  as  scorning 
all  impediment,  and  requiring  no  excitement.  In  Julius 
Csesar  we  have  : — 

'  The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores.' 

3  i.  e.  as  soon  as  my  book  has  been  presented  to 
Timon. 

4  This  comes  off  well,  apparently  means  this  is  cle- 
verly done,  or  this  piece  is  well  executed.  The  phrase 
is  used  in  iVIeasure  for  Measure  ironically. 

o  How  the  graceful  attitude  of  this  figure  proclaims 
that  it  stands  firm  on  its  centre,  or  gives  evidence  in 
favour  of  its  own  fixture.  Grace  is  introduced  as  bear- 
ing witness  to  propriety. 

6  One  might  venture  to  supply  words  to  such  intelli- 
gible action.  Such  significant  gesture  ascertains  the 
nentiments  that  should  accompany  it.  So  in  Cymbeline, 
Act  ii.  Sc.  4  :— 

' never  saw  I  pictures 

So  likely  to  report  themselves.' 

7  i.  e.  the  contest  of  art  with  nature.  This  was  a 
very  common  mode  of  expressing  the  excellence  of  a 
painter.  Shakspeare  has  it  again  more  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  : — 

'  His  art  with  nature''s  workmanship  at  strife.' 

8  '  Mane  salutantum  totis  vomit  sedibus  undam.' 

9  So  in  Measure  for  Measure  we  have,  '  This  under 
generatiun ;'  and  in  King  Richard  III.  the  lower  world.  • 


Subdues  and  properties"  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts  ;  yea,  from  the  glass-fac'd  flat- 
terer'* 
To  Apemantus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself:   even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peace, 
Most  rich  in  Timon's  nod. 

Pain.  I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Poet.  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill, 
Feign'd  Fortune  to  be  thron'd :    The  base  o'  the 

mount 
Is  rank'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures. 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states:"  amongst  them  all, 
Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fix'd. 
One  do  I  personate  of  Lord  Timon's  frame. 
Whom  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her  : 
Whose  present  grace  to  present  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Pain.  'Tis  conceiv'd  to  scope.'* 

This  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks. 
With  one  man  beckon'd  from  the  rest  below. 
Bowing  his  head  against  the  sleepy  mount 
To  climb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  express'd 
In  our  condition." 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  on  : 

All  those  which  were  his  feflows  but  of  late, 
(Some  better  than  his  value,)  on  the  moment 
Follow  his  strides,  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance, 
Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear,'" 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup,  and  through  him 
Drink  the  free  air." 

Pain.  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these  ? 

Poet.  When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  change  of 
mood. 
Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd,  all  his  dependants. 
Which  labour'd  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top. 
Even  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip  down. 
Not  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot. 

Pain.  'Tis  common: 
A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show. 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  fortune 
More  preenantly  than  words.     Yet  you  do  well. 
To  show  Lord  Timon,  that  mean  eyes*°  have  seen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Timov,  attended;  the  Sit' 
vant  of  Vektidius  talking  with  liim. 

Tim.  Imprison'd  is  he,  say  you  7 

Ven.  Serv.  Ay,  my  good  lord  :  five  talents  is  his 
debt; 

His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait : 

Your  honourable  letter  he  desires 

To  those  have  shut  him  up ;  which  failing  to  him, 

Periods^'  his  comfort. 


10  My  design  does  not  stop  at  any  particular  character. 

11  An  allusion  to  the  Roman  practice  of  writing  with 
a  style  on  tablets,  covered  with  wax  :  a  custom  which 
also  prevailed  in  England  until  about  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

1-2  i.  e.  open,  explain. 

13  i.  fc.  subjects  and  appropriates. 

14  One  who  shows  by  reflection  the  looks  of  hia 
patron.  The  poet  was  mistaken  in  the  character  of 
Apemantus ;  but  seeing  that  he  paid  frequent  visits  to 
Timon,  he  naturally  concluded  that  he  was  equally 
courteous  with  his  other  guests. 

15  i.  e.  to  improve  or  promote  their  conditions. 

16  i.  e.  extensively  imagined,  largely  conceived. 

17  i.  e.  in  our  art,  in  painting.  Condition  was  used 
ioT profession,  quality  ;  faoon  de  faire. 

13    yVJiisperings  of  officious  servility,  the  ificense 

of  the  worshipping  parasite  to  the  patron  as  a  god. 

Gray   has  excellently  expressed  in  his  Elegy  these 

sacrificial  offerings  to  the  great  Irom  the  poetic  tribe : — 

'  To  heap  the  shrine  of  luxury  and  pride 

With  incense  kindled  at  the  Muses'  flame.' 

19  '  To  drinJc  the  air,'  like  the  haustos  atherios  ot 
Virgil  is  merely  a  poetic  phrase  for  draw  the  air,  or 
breathe.  To  '  drink  the  free  air,'  therefore,  '  through 
another,'  is  to  breathe  freely  at  his  will  only,  so  as  to 
depend  on  him  for  the  privilege  of  life  •  not  even  to 
breathe  freely  without  his  permission. 

20  i.e.  inferior  spectators. 

21  To  period  is  perhaps  a  verb  of  Shakap«ar«'« 
coinage 
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Tim.  Noble  Venticfius !  Well, 
1  am  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  off 
My  friend  when  he  must  need  me.'   I  do  know  him 
A  gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help, 
Which  he  shall  have  :  I'll  pay  the  debt,  and  free  him. 

Ven,  Serv.  Your  lordship  ever  binds  him. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  him  ;  I  will  send  his  ran- 
som ; 
And,  being  enfranchis'd,  bid  him  come  to  me  : — 
'Tis  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
Hut  to  support  him  after." — Fare  you  well. 

Ven.  Serv.  All  happiness  to  your  honour  !' 

^  [ExU. 

Enter  an  old  Athenian. 

Old  Ath.  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 

Tim.  Freely,  good  father. 

Old  Ath.  Thou  hast  a  servant  nam'd  Lucilius. 

Tim.  I  have  so :  What  of  him  ? 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  before 
theo. 

Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no? — Lucilius  ! 
Enter  Lctcilius. 

Imc.  Here,  at  your  lordship's  service. 

Old  Ath.  This  fellow  here,  Lord  Timon,  this  thy 
creature. 
By  night  frequents  my  house.     I  am  a  man 
Tnat  from  my  first  have  been  inclinM  to  thrift  ; 
And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  rais'd. 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  Well;  what  further? 

Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  have  I,  no  kin  else. 
On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got : 
The  maid  is  fair,  o'  the  youngest  for  a  bride, 
And  1  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost. 
In  qualities  of  the  best.     This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love  :  I  pr'ythee,  noble  lord, 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort ; 
Myself  have  spoke  in  vain. 

Tim.  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon:* 
His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself, 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

THm.  Does  she  love  him  ? 

Old  Ath.  She  is  young,  and  apt : 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity's  in  youth. 

THm.  [To  LuciLitJs.]  Love  you  the  maid? 

Laic.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  and  she  accepts  of  it. 

Old  Ath.  If  in  nor  marriage  my  consent  be  missing, 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 
Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world. 
And  dispossess  her  all. 

Tim.  How  shall  she  be  endow'd. 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband  ? 

Old  Ath.  Three  talents,  on  the  present ;  in  fu- 
ture, all. 
•    7\m.  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  serv'd  me  long ; 
To  build  his  fortune,  I  will  strain  a  little. 
For  'tis  a  bond  in  men.     Give  him  thy  daughter : 


1  Should  we  not  read  '  When  he  moat  needs  me  ?' 

•2  Johnson  says  this  thought  is  hetler  expressed  by 
Dr.  Madden  In  his  Ele^  on  Archbishup  Boulter : — 

'  More  than  they  ask'd  he  gave  ;  and  deem'd  it  mean 

Only  to  help  ihe  poor — to  beg  again.' 
bis  said  that  Dr.  Madden  gave  Johnson  ten  guineas  fur 
correcting  this  poem. 

3  See  note  on  King  Richard  III.  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

4  It  appears  to  me  that  a  word  is  omitted  in  this  line. 
Perhaps  we  should  read : — 

Therefore  he  will  be  [rewarded,]  Timon ; 

His  honesty  rewards  him  in  itself, 

It  must  not  hea.T  my  daughter, 
it  is  true  that  Shakspeare  often  uses  elliptical  phrases, 
and  this  has  been  thought  to  mean  : — '  You  say  the  man 
la  honest ;  therefore  he  will  continue  to  be  so,  and  is  sure 
of  being  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  consciousness  of. 
virtue  ;  he  does  not  need  the  additional  blessing  of  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  wife.'    But  '  it  must  not 
bear  my  daughter,'  means,  '  His  honesty  is  its  own  re- 
ward, it  must  not  carry  my  daughter.'    A  similar  ex- 
ptesaion  occurs  in  Othello  : — 
•       '  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-Iipa  owo 
If  b«  can  carry  War  thus.' 


What  you  bestow,  in  him  I'll  counterpoise, 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  lord, 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 

Tim.  My  handi   to   thee  ;    mine  honour  on    rojr 
promise. 

Lue.  Humbly  I  thank  your  lordship  :  Never  may 
That  state  or  iortune  fall  into  my  keeping. 
Which  is  not  ow'd  to  you  !' 

E Exeunt  Lucilius  and  old  Athenian, 
safe  my  labour,  and  long  live  your 
lordship ! 

TVm.  I  thank  you  ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  anon  , 
Go  not  away. — What  have  you  there,  my  friend  ? 

Pain.  A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  beseech 
Your  lordship  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natursQ  man  ; 
For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature. 
He  is  but  outside  :  These  pencill'd  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  give  out.'     I  like  your  work 
And  you  shall  find,  I  like  it :  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  further  from  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  preserve  you  ! 

Tim.  Well  fare  you,  gentlemen  :  Give  me  your 
hand  ; 
We  must  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  sufTer'd  under  praise. 

Jew.  What,  my  lord  ?  dispraise  ? 

Tim.  A  mere  satiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  should  pay  you  for't  as  'tis  extoll'd. 
It  would  unclew'  me  quite. 

Jew.  My  lord,  'tis  rated 

As   those,  which  sell,  would  give :    But  you  wet 

know. 
Things  of  like  value,  diffenng  in  the  owners. 
Are  prized  by  their  masters  •'  believe  't,  dear  lord. 
You  mend  the  jewel  by  wear  ng  it. 

Tim.  Well  mock'd. 

Mer.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  he  speaks  the  common 
tongue. 
Which  all  men  speak  with  him. 

Tim.  Look,  who  comes  here.    Will  you  be  chid  ? 

Enter  Apemantus.' 
Jew.  We  will  bear,  with  your  lordship. 
Mer.  He'll  spare  none. 

T'im.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus  ! 
Apem.  Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  thou  for  thy  good 
morrow  ; 
When  thou    art  Timon's  dog,  and   these   knaves 
honest.'" 
TVm.  Why  dost   thou   call  them  knaves?    thou 

know'st  them  not. 
Apem.  Are  they  not  Athenians  ? 
Tim.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  I  repent  not. 
Jew,  You  know  me,  Apemantus. 
Apem.  Thou  knowest,  I  do  :  I  call'd  thee  by  thy 
name. 

Tim.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 
Apem.  Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I  am  not  like 
Timon. 


5  '  Let  me  never  henceforth  consider  any  thing  that  I 
possess  but  as  owed  or  due  to  you ;  held  for  your  ser- 
vice, and  at  your  disposal.'  So  Lady  Macbeth  says  to 
Duncan  : — 

'  Your  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs  in  compt, 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure. 
Still  to  return  your  own.'' 

6  Pictures  have  no  hypocrisy  j  they  are  what  they 
profess  to  be. 

7  To  unclew  a  man  is  to  draw  out  the  whole  mass  of 
his  fortunes.  To  unclew  being  to  unwind  a  ball  of 
thread. 

8  Are  rated  according  to  the  esteem  in  which  their 
possessor  is  held. 

9  See  this  character  of  a  cynic  finely  drawn  by  Lu- 
cian,  in  his  Auction  of  the  Philosophers  j  and  how  well 
Shakspeare  has  copied  it. 

10  '  Stay  for  thy  good  morrow  till  I  be  gentle,  which 
will  happen  at  the  same  time  when  thou  art  Timon'a 
dog,  and  these  knaves  honest,' — i,  e.  never. 
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Tim.  Whither  art  going  ? 

Apem.  To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian-s  brain!!. 

Tim.  That's  a  deed  thou'lt  die  for. 

Apevi.  Right,  ifdoing  nothing  be  death  by  the  law. 

Tim.  How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apeniantus  ? 

Apem.  The  best  for  the  innocence. 

Tim.  Wrought  he  not  well,  that  painted  it? 

Apem.  He  wrought  better,  that  made  the  painter ; 
«nd  yet  he's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain.  You  are  a  dog. 

Apem.  Thy  mother's  Of  my  generation ;  What's 
she,  if  I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim.  Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  No  ;  I  eat  not  lords. 

2iOT.  An  thou  should'st,  thou'dst  anger  ladies. 

Apem.  O,  they  eat  lords  :  so  they  come  by  great 
bellies. 

Tim.  That's  a  lascivious  apprehension. 

Apem.  So  thou  apprehend'st  it :  Take  it  for  thy 
labour. 

Tim.  How  dost  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Not  so  well  as  plain-dealing,'  which  will 
not  cost  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim.  What  dost  thou  think  'tis  worth  ? 

Apem.  Not  worth  my  thinking. — How  now,  poet  ? 

Poet.  How  now,  philosopher  ? 

Apem.  Thou  liest. 

Poet.  Art  not  one  ? 

Apem.  Yes. 

Poet.  Then  I  lie  not. 

Apem.  Art  not  a  poet  ? 

Poet.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  thou  Tiest  look  in  thy  last  work, 
where  thou  hast  feign  d  him  a  worfliy  fellow. 

Poet.  That's  not  feign'd    ne  is  so. 

Apem.  Yes,  he  is  wortnv  of  thee,  and  to  pay 
thee  for  thy  labour :  He  thai  loves  to  be  flattered, 
is  worthy  o'  the  flatterer.  Heavens,  that  I  were  a 
lord! 

Tim.  What  would'st  do  then,  Apemantus  7 

Apem.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a  lord 
with  my  heart. 

Tim.  What,  thyself? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  Wherefore? 

Apem.  That  I  had  no  angry  wit  to  be  a  lord.' — 
Art  not  thou  a  merchant  ? 

Mer.  Av,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  'Traffic  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will  not ! 

Mer.  If  traffic  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 

Apem.  Traflic's  thy  god,  and  thy  god  confound 
thee. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  a  Servant. 

Tim.  What  trumpet's  that  ? 

Serv.  'Tis  Alcibiades,  and 

Some  twenty  horse,  all  of  companionship.' 

Tim.  Pray,  entertain  them  ;  give  them  guide  to 

us. —  [Exeunt  some  Attendants. 

You  must  needs  dine  with  mo  : — Go  not  you  hence. 

Till  1  have  thank'd  you ; — and,  when  dinner's  done. 

Show  me  this  piece. — I  am  joyful  of  your  sights. — 

Enter  Alcibiades,  with  his  Company. 

Most  welcome,  sir  '  [They  salute. 

Apem.  So,  so  ;  there  ! — 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints  !— 
That  there  should  be  small  love  'mongst  these  sweet 
knaves, 

1  Alluding  to  the  proverb:  Plain-dealing  is  a  jewel, 
but  they  who  use  it  ffie  beggars. 

2  This  line  is  corrupt  undoubtedly,  and  none  of  the 
emendations  or  substitutions  that  have  been  proposed  are 
satisfactory.  Perhaps  we  should  read,  '  That  I  had  (nou> 
angry)  uiish'd  to  be  a  lord  :'  or,  '  That  I  had  (»o  angry) 
will  to  be  a  lord.'  Malone  proposed  to  point  tlie  passage 
thus,  '  That  I  had  no  angry  wit.  To  be  a  lord  !'  and  ex- 
plains it, '  That  I  hail  vn  wit  [or  discretion]  in  my  anger, 
but  was  absurd  enough  to  wish  myself  one  of  that  set  of 
men,  whom  I  despise.'  These  are  the  beet  helps  I  can 
aflfordthe  reader  towards  a  salution  of  this  enigmatical 
passage,  and  it  n>usl  be  confessed  they  are  feeble. 

3  i.  e.  Alcibiades'  companions,  or  such  as  he  coilBorts 
Willi  and  sets  on  a  level  with  himself. 


And  all  this  court'sy  !  The  strain  of  man's  bred  out 
Into  baboon  and  monkey.* 

Akib.  Sir,  you  have  sav'd  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Most  hungrily  on  your  sight. 

^  '"••  Right  welcome,  sir : 

Ere  we  depart,'  we'll  share  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleasures.     Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Apemantus 
Enter  two  Lords. 

1  Lord.  What  time  a  day  is't,  Apemantus  7 

Apem.  Time  to  be  honest. 

1  Ix)rd.  That  time  serves  still. 

Apem.  The  most  accursed  thou,*  that  still  omit'stit. 

2  Lard.  Thou  art  going  to  Lord  Timon's  feast. 
Apem.  Ay ;  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine 

heat  fools. 
2  Lord.  Fare  thee  well,  fare  thee  well. 
Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool,  to  bid  me  farewell  twice. 
2  Lord.  Why,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Should  have  kept  one  to  thyself,  for  I 
mean  to  give  thee  none. 

1  Lord.  Hang  thyself. 

Apem.  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding ;  make 
thy  requests  to  thy  friend. 

2  Lord.  Away,  unpeaceable  dog,  or  I'll  spurn 
thee  hence. 

Apem.  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  of  the  ass. 

[Exit. 

1  Lord.  He's  opposite  to  humanity.    Come,  shall 

we  in, 
And  taste  Lord  Timon's  bounty  7  he  outgoes 
The  very  heart  of  kindness. 

2  Lord,  He  pours  it  out ;  Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward :  no  meed,'  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself;   no  gift  to  him. 

But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance.' 

1  Lord.  The  noblest  mind  he  carries, 
That  ever  covem'd  man. 

2  Iy)rd.  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes !  Shall  we  in  ? 
1  Lord.  I'll  keep  you  company.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  The  same.  A  Room  of  State  in  Ti- 
mon's House.  Hautboys  playing  loud  music.  A 
great  banquet  served  in;  Flavius  and  others  attend- 
ing ;  then  enter  Timon,  Alcibiades,  Lucius, 
LucuLLUS,  Sempronius,  ajid  other  Athenian 
Senators,  with  Ventidius,  and  Attendants. — 
Then  comes  dropping  after  all,  Apemantus,  dis- 
contentedly. 

Ven.  Most  honour'd  Tiraon,  *t  hath  pleas'd  the 
gods  to  remember 
My  father's  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace. 
He  is  gone  happy,  and  has  left  me  rich  : 
Then,  as  in  grateful  virtue  I  am  bound 
To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  those  talents. 
Doubled,  with  thanks,  and  service,  from  whose  help 
I  deriv'd  liberty. 

Tim.  O,  by  no  means, 

Honest  Ventidius :  you  mistake  my  love  ; 
I  gave  it  freely  ever;  and  there's  none 
Can  truly  say,  he  gives,  if  he  receives  : 
If  our  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them  ;  Faults  that  are  rich,  are  fair.' 

Ven.  A  noble  spirit. 

[They  all  stand  ceremoniously  lookmg  tm 

TiMON. 

4  Man  is  degenerated ;  his  strain  or  lineage  is  worn 
down  into  a  monkey. 

5  It  has  been  before  observed  that  to  depart  and  to  part 
were  anciently  synonymous.  So  in  King  John,  Act  ii 
Sc.  2  : — '  Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part.' 

6  Ritson  says  we  should  read : — 

'  The  more  accursed  thou.' 
So  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  :— 

'  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou.' 

7  Meed  here  means  desert. 

8  i.  e.  all  the  customary  returns  made  In  discharge  o( 
obligations. 

9  '  The  faults  of  rich  persons,  and  which  contribtite  to 
the  increase  of  riches,  wear  a  plausible  appearance,  and 
as  the  world  goes  are  thought  foir  j  but  they  are  faults 
notwithstanding.' 


•ecifs  II. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 
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Tim.  Nay,  my  lords,  ceremony 
Was  but  devis'd  at  first,  to  set  a  gloss 
On  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes, 
Recanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  'tis  shown ; 
But  where  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none. 
Pray,  sit ;  more  welcome  are  ye  to  my  fortunes, 
Siian  my  fortunes  to  me.  [They  sit. 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  we  always  have  confess'd  it. 
Apem.  Ho,  ho,  confess'd  it  ?  hang'd  it,'  have  you 

not'/ 

Tim.  O,  Apemantus!  you  are  welcome. 

Apem.  No, 

You  shall  not  make  me  welcome  : 
I  come  to  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors. 

Tim.  Fye,  thou  art  a  churl :  you  have  got  a  humour 
tnere 
Does  not  become  a  man,  'tis  much  to  blame  : — 
They  say,  my  lords,  ira  furor  brevis  est, 
But  yond'  man's  ever  angry.* 
Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himself; 
For  he  does  neither  affect  company. 
Nor  is  he  fit  for  it,  indeed. 

Apem.  Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil,'  Timon  ; 
I  come  to  observe  ;  I  give  thee  warning  on't. 

Tim.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee  ;  thou  art  an  Athe- 
nian ;  therefore  welcome  :  I  myself  would  have  no 
power :  pr'ythee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent.* 

Apem.  I  scorn  thy  meat ;  'twould  choke  me,  for' 
I  should 
Ne'er  flatter  thee. — O  you  gods  !  what  a  number 
Of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  sees  them  not ! 
It  grieves  me,  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat 
In  one  man's  blood  ;  and  all  the  madness  is, 
He  cheers  them  up  too.' 

I  wonder,  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men : 
Methinks  they  should  invite  them  without  knives  ;' 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  their  lives. 
There's  much  example  for't ;  the  fellow,  that 
Sits  next  liim  now,  parts  bread  with  him,  and  pledges 
The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 
Is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him  :  it  has  been  prov'd. 
If  I 

Were  a  huge  man,  I  should  fear  to  drmk  at  meals  ; 
Lest  they  should  spy  my   windpipe's  dangerous 

notes : ' 
Great  men  should  drink   with   harness'  on  their 
throats. 

Tim.  My  lord,  in  heart  ;>°  and  let  the  health  go 
round. 

2  Lord.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 
Apem.  Flow  this  way ! 

A  brave  fellow  ! — he  keeps  his  tides  well.    Timon,' ' 
Those  healths  will  make  thee,  and  thy  state,  look  ill. 
Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner. 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire : 
This,  and  my  food,  are  equals ;  there's  no  odds. 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 


Apemantus's  Gbace. 
Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf; 
I  pray  for  no  man,  hut  myself: 
Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond,'* 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond  ; 
Or  a  harlot,  for  her  weeping  ; 
Or  a  dog,  that  seems  a  sleeping  : 
Or  a  keeper,  with  my  freedom ; 
Or  my  friends,  if  I  should  need  'e»l. 
Amen.     So  fall  toU  : 
Rich  men  sin,  and  I  eat  root. 

[Eats  and  drinkt. 
Much  good  dich  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus  ! 

Tim.  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart's  in  the  field 
now. 
Alcib.  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  service,  my  lord. 
TV'm,  You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  enemies, 
than  a  dinner  of  friends. 

Aldb.  So  they  were  bleeding  new,  my  lord, 
there's  no  meat  like  them ;  I  could  wish  my  best 
friend  at  such  a  feast. 

Apem.  'Would  all  those  flatterers  were  thine  ene- 
mies then  ;  that  then  thou  might'st  kill  'em,  and  bid 
me  to  'em. 

1  Lord.  Might  we  but  have  that  happiness,  my 
lord,  that  you  would  once  use  our  hearts,  whereby 
we  might  express  some  part  of  our  zeals,  we  should 
think  ourselves  for  ever  perfect.'* 

Tim.  O,  no  doubt,  my  good  friends,  but  the  gods 
themselves  have  provided  that  I  shall  have  much 
help  from  you  :  How  had  you  been  my  friends  else  ? 
why  have  you  that  charitable'*  title  from  thousands, 
did  you  not  chiefly  belon"  to  my  heart  ?  I  have 
told  more  of  you  to  myselff  than  you  can  with  mo- 
desty speak  in  your  own  behalf;  and  thus  far  1 
confirm  you.  O,  you  gods,  think  I,  what  need  we 
have  any  friends,  if  we  should  never  have  need  of 
them  ?  they  were  the  most  needless  creatures  living, 
should  we  ne'er  have  use  for  them  :  and  would  most 
resemble  sweet  instruments  hung  up  in  cases,  that 
keep  their  sounds  to  themselves,  ^ny,  I  have  often 
wished  myself  poorer,  that  I  might  come  nearer  to 
you.  We  are  born  to  do  benefits  :  and  what  better 
or  properer  can  we  call  our  own,  than  the  riches  of 
our  friends  ?  O,  what  a  precious  comfort  'tis  to 
have  so  many,  like  brothers,  commanding  one  ano- 
ther's fortunes  !  O  joy,  e'en  made  away  ere  it  can 
be  bom ! ' '  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  out  water, 
methinks  :  to  forget  their  faults,  I  drink  to  you. 

Apem.  Thou  weepest  to  make  them  drink,  Timon. 

2  Lord.  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes. 
And,  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe  sprung  up. 

Apem.  Ho,  ho !  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a  bastard. 

3  Lord.  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd  me 

much, 
^ero.  Much!"  [Tucket  sounded 

Tim.  What  means  that  trump  ? — How  now  ? 


1  There  seems  to  be  some  allusion  to  a  common  pro- 
verbial saying  of  Shakspeare's  lime,  '  Conlebs  and  be 
hanged.'     See  Othello,  Act  iv.  Sc.  1. 

2  The  old  copy  reads  '  Yond'  man's  very  angry.' 

3  Steevens  and  Malone  dismissed  apperil  from  the 
text,  and  inserted  own  peril :  but  Mr.  Gifford  has  shown 
that  the  word  occur^  several  times  in  Ben  Jonson : — 

'  Sir,  I  will  bail  you  at  mine  own  apperil.' 

Devil  is  an  .Ass. 

4  'I  myself  would  have  no  power  to  make  thee  silent, 
out  I  wish  thou  wouldst  lei  my  meat  stop  your  mouth.' 

5  For  in  the  sense  of  cause  or  because. 

6  '  It  grieves  me  to  see  so  many  feed  luxuriously,  or 
sauce  their  meat  at  the  expense  of  one  man,  whose  very 
blood  (means  of  living)  must  at  length  be  exhausted  by 
ihem  ;  and  yet  he  preposieBously  encourages  them  to 
proceed  in  his  destruction.' 

7  It  was  the  custom  in  old  times  for  every  guest  to 
bring  his  own  knife,  which  he  occasionally  whetted  on 
a  stone  that  hung  behind  the  door.  One  of  these  whet 
stones  was  formerly  to  be  seen  in  Parkinson's  Museum 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  they  were  siran 
gers  to  the  use  of  forks. 

8  '  The  windpipe's  notes'  yere  the  indications  in  the 
throat  of  its  situation  when  m  the  act  of  drinking  ;  it 
should  be  remembered  that  our  ancestors'  throau  were 
uncovered.  Perhaps,  as  Steevens  observes,  a  quibble 
Is  intended  on  windpipe  ar>i  notes. 


9  i.  e.  armour. 

10  '  My  lord's  health  in  sincerity.'  So  in  Chaucer's 
Knightes  Tale  :— 

'  And  was  all  his  in  chere,  as  his  in  herte.' 
U  This  speech,  exceptthe  concluding  couplet,  is  print- 
ed as  prose  in  the  old  copy,  nor  could  it  be  exhibited  as 
verse  without  transposing  the  word  Timon,  which  fol- 
lows  look  ill,  to  its  present  place.  I  think  with  Malone 
that  many  of  the  speeches  in  this  play,  which  are  now 
exhibited  in  a  loose  and  imperfect  kind  of  metre,  were 
intended  by  Shakspeare  for  prose,  in  which  form  they 
are  exhibited  in  the  old  copy. 

12  Foolish. 

13  i.  e.  arrived  at  the  perfection  of  happiness. 

14  'Why  are  you  distinguished  from  thousands  by  that 
title  of  endearment,  was  there  not  a  particular  connec- 
tion and  intercourse  of  tenderness  l)etween  you  and  me !' 
Thus  Milton  :— 

'  Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother.' 

15  '  O  joy  !  e'en  made  away  [i.  e.  destroyed,  turned  to 
tears]  ere  it  can  be  born.'    So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet:  - 

'  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumphs  die.' 

16  Much !  was  a  common  ironical  expression  of  doubt 
or  suspicion. 


IM 


TIMON  OP  ATHENS. 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  ladies 
inost  desirous  of  admittance. 

Tim.  Ladies  ?  what  are  their  wills  ? 

Serv.  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my 
lord,  which  bears  that  office,  to  signify  their  plea- 
surea- 

Tim.  I  pray,  let  them  be  admitted. 

Enter  Ccpid. 

Cup.  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon  ; — and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  tasle '. — The  five  best  senses 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron  ;  and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom  :   The  ear. 
Taste,  touch,  smell,  all  pleas'd  from  thy  table  rise  ; 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

Tim.  They  are  welcome  all ;  let  them  have  kind 
admittance : 
Music,  make  their  welcome.  [Exit  Cupid. 

1  Lord.  You  see,  my  lord,  how  ample  you  aire 
belov'd. 

Music.  Re-enter  Cupid,  with  a  Masque  of  Ladies 
as  Amazons,  with  lutes  in  their  hands,  dancing  and 
playing. 

Apem.  Hey  day,  what  a  sweep  of  vainity  comes 
this  way. 

Tliey  dance  !  they  are  mad  women.' 

Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life. 

As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil  and  root.* 

We  make  ourselves  fools,  to  disport  ourselves  ; 

And  spend  our  flatteries,  to  drink  those  men, 

Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  again, 

With  poisonous  spite,  and  envy.    Who  lives,  that's 
not 

Depraved,  or  depraves  ?  who  dies,  that  bears 

Not  one  spurn  to  their  graves  of  their  friends'  gift  ? 

I  should  fear,  those,  that  dance  before  me  now. 

Would  one  day  stE^mp  upon  me  :  It  has  been  done  ; 

Men  shut  their  doors  against  a  setting  sun. 

The  Lords  rise  from  table  with  much  adoring  of 
Timor  ;  emd,  to  show  their  loves,  each  singles  out 
an  Amazon,  and  all  dance,  men  with  women,  a 
hfty  strain  or  two  to  the  hautboys,  and  cease. 
Tim.  You  have  done  our  pleasures  much  grace, 
fair  ladies, 

Set  a  fair  fashion  on  our  entertainment. 

Which  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind  ; 

You  have  added  worth  unto't,  and  lively  lustre. 

And  entertain'd  me  with  mine  own  device  ; 

I  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

1  Lady.  My  lord,  you  take  us  even  at  the  best.' 
Apem.  'Faith,  for  the  worst  is  filthy ;  and  would 

not  hold  taking,  I  doubt  me. 

Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet* 

Attends  you  :  Please  you  to  dispose  yourselves. 
All  I-ad.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Cupid  and  Ladies. 

Tim.  Flavius, 

Flav.  My  lord. 

Tim.  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Fkm.  Yes,  my  lord. — More  jewels  yet  I 

There  is  no  crossing  him  in  his  humour  ;        [Aside. 

Else  I  should  tell  him,— Well,— i'faith,  I  should. 


4 


1  Shakspeare  probably  borrowed  this  idea  from  the 
puritanical  writers  of  his  time.  Thus  Stubbes,  in  his 
Anatomie  of  Abuses,  Svo.  1583,  '  Dauneers  thought  to 
be  madmen.''  '  And  as  in  all  feasts  and  pastimes  daun- 
cin»  is  the  last,  so  it  is  the  extream  of  all  other  vice.' 
And  again,  '  There  were  (saith  Ludovicus  Vives)  from 
far  countries  certain  men  brought  into  our  parts  of  the 
world,  who  when  they  saw  men  daunce,  ran  away  mar- 
vellously afraid,  crying  out  and  thinking  them  mad,' 
&c.  Perhaps  the  thought  originated  from  the  following 
passage  in  Cicero,  Pro  Murena  6,  '  Nemo  eiiim  fere  sal- 
tat  sobrius,  nisi  forte  insanit.' 

3  '  The  glory  of  this  life  is  like  [or  just  such]  mad- 
ness, in  the  eye  of  reason,  as  this  pomp  appears  when 
opposed  to  the  frugal  repast  of  a  philosopher  feeding  on 
oil  and  roots.' 

3  i.  e.  '  you  have  conceived  the  fairest  of  ub,'  or  'you 
think  favourably  of  our  perfbrmance,  and  make  the 
best  of  it.' 


When    all's   spent,  he'd  be  cross'd'  then,  ab  h« 

could, 
'Tis  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind  ; 
That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind.* 
[Exit,  and  returns  with  the  CatkH 

1  Ijord.  Where  be  our  men  ? 

Serv.  Here,  my  lord,  in  readinesa 

2  Lord.  Our  horses. 

Tim.  O,  my  friends, 

I  have  one  word  to  say  to  you  :  Look,  ray  good  lord^ 
I  must  entreat  you  honour  me  so  much, 
As  to  advance'  this  jewel ;  accept  and  wear  it. 
Kind  my  lord. 

1  Lord.  I  am  so  far  already  in  your  gifts, — 
All.  So  are  we  all. 

Enter-a  Servant. 
Serv.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the 
senate     * 
Newly  alighted,  and  come  to  visit  you. 
Tim.  Tney  are  fairly  welcome. 
Flav.  I  beseech  your  honour^ 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word  ;  it  does  concern  you  near. 

7'tm.  Near  ?  why  then  another  time  I'll  hear  thee  ; 
I  pr'ythee,  let  us  be  provided" 
To  show  them  entertainment. 
Flav.  I  scarce  know  how 

[Asidii 
Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv.  May   it  please  your  honour,  the  Lord 

Lucius, 
Out  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 
Four  milk-white  horses,  trapp'd  in  silver. 

Tim.  I  shall  accept  them  fairly  :  let  the  presents 
Enter  a  third  Servant. 
Be  worthily  entertain'd. — How  now,  what  news  ? 

3  Serv.  Please  vou,  my  lord,  that  honourable 
gentleman.  Lord  Lucullus,  entreats  vour  company 
to-morrow  to  hunt  with  him ;  and  &as  sent  your 
honour  two  brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim.  I'll  hunt  witlt  him ;  And  let  them  be  rov 
ceiv'd,  ," 

Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flav.  [Aside.}  What  will  this  come  to? 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give 
Great  gifts,  and  all  out  of  an  empty  coffer. 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse  j  or  yield  me  this, 
To  show  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is. 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good ; 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state. 
That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt,  he  owes 
For  every  word  ;  he  is  so  kind,  that  he  now 
Pays  interest  for't ;  his  land's  put  to  their  books. 
Well,  'would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office, 
Before  I  were  forc'd  out ! 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed. 
Than  such  as  do  even  enemies  exceed. 
I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Tim.  You  do  yourselves 

Much   wrong,    you   bate   too  much   of  your  OAvn 

merits ; — 
Here,  my  lord,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2  Lord.  With  more  than  common  thanks  I  will 

receive  it. 

3  Lord.  O,  he  is  the  very  soul  of  bounty ! 

Tim.  And  now  I  remember,  my  lord,  you  gave 


4  So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

'  We  have  a  foolish  trifling  supper  towards.' 

5  All  equivoque  is  here  intended,  in  which  crossed 
means  have  his  hand  crossed  with  money,  or  have  mo- 
ney in  his  possession,  and  to  be  croffs'a  or  t/twarted. 
So  in  As  You  Like  It,  '  Yet  I  should  bear  no  cross  if  t 
did  bear  you.'  Many  coins  being  marked  with  a  cross 
on  the  reverse. 

6  '  'Tis  pity  bounty  [i.  e.  profusion]  has  not  eyes  be- 
hind [to  see  the  miseries  that  follow  it]  ;  that  man 
might  not  become  wretched  for  his  nobleness  of  soul.' 

7  i.  e.  prefer  it,  raise  it  to  honour  by  wearing  iL  The 
Jeweller  says  to  Timon  in  the  preceding  scene,  '  You 
mcTid  the  jewel  by  wearing  it.' 

S  Steevens,  to  complete  the  measure,  proposed  to 
read : — 

'  I  pr'ythee,  let  us  be  provided  straight.' 


SCKKB  IL 


TIMON  OP  ATHENS. 
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Good  words  I  le  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  on  :  it  is  yours,  because  you  lik'd  it, 

2  hard.  I  beseoch  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  in 
that. 

Tim.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord  ;  I  know, 
no  man 
Can  justly  praise  but  what  he  does  affect : 
I  weigh  my  friend's  affection  with  mine  own  ; 
I'll  tell  you  true.     I'll  call  on  you. 

All  Lords.  None  so  welcome. 

Tim.  I  take  all  and  your  several  visitations 
So  kind  to  heart,  'tis  not  enough  to  give  ; 
Methinks  I  could  deal'  kingdoms  to  my  friends, 
And  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich. 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee  :  for  all  thy  livinw 
Is  'mongst  the  dead  :  and  all  the  lands  thou  hast 
Lie  in  a  pitch'd  field. 

Alcib.  Ay,  defiled  land,  my  lord. 

1  Lord.  We  are  so  virtuously  bound, 

Tim.  And  so 

Am  I  to  you. 

2  Lord.  So  infinitely  endeared 

Tim.  All  to  you.'' — Lights,  more  lights. 

1  Lord.  The  best  of  happiness, 

Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you,  Lord  Timon  ! 

2\m.  Ready  for  his  friends. 

[Exeunt  Alcieiades,  Lords,  &c. 

Apem.  What  a  coil's  here  ! 

Serving  of  becks,'  and  jutting  out  of  bums! 
1  doubt  whether  their  legs*  be  v;orth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  'em.     Friendship's  full  of  dregs  : 
Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  legs. 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'sies. 

Tim.  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not  sullen, 
I'd  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem.  No,  I'll  nothing :  for,  if  I  should  be  brib'd 
loo,  there  would  be  none  lefl  to  rail  upon  thee  ;  and 
then  thou  would'st  sin  the  faster.  Thou  givest  so 
long,  Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou  wilt  give  away  thyself 
in  paper'  shortly  :  What  need  these  feasts,  pomps, 
and  vain  glories  ? 

Tim.  Nay,  an  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  once, 
I  am  sworn,  not  to  give  regard  to  you.  Farewell ; 
and  come  with  better  music.  [Exit. 

Apem.    So  ; — thou'lt   not  hear   me  now, — thou 
shall  not  then,  I'll  lock  thy  heaven'  from  thee. 
O,  that  men's  ears  should  be 
To  counsel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  !  [Exit. 


II        I  i.  e.  could  dispense  them  on  every  side  with  an  un- 
grudeiiig  distribution. 

2  "That  is,  '  all  good  wishes  to  you,'  or  '  all  happi- 
ness attend  you.' 

3  A  beck  is  a  nod  or  salutation  with  the  head.  Stee- 
vens  says  that  ^beck  has  four  distinct  significations,' 
but  they  will  resolve  themselves  into  two.  Beck,  a 
rivulet,  or  little  river  ;  and  beek,  a  motion  or  sign  with 
the  head ;  signa  capitis  voluntalem  ostendens.  This 
last  may  be  either  a  nod  of  salutation,  of  assent  or  dis- 
■ent,  or  finally  of  command. 

4  He  plays  upon  the  word  leg,  as  it  signifies  a  limb, 
and  a  bow  or  act  of  obeisance. 

5  Warburton  explained  this,  '  be  ruined  by  his  secu- 
rities entered  into.'  Dr.  Fanner  would  re^A  proper,  i.  e. 
I  suppose,  in  propria  persona.  Steevens  supports  this 
readiris  by  a  quotation  from  Roy's  Satire  on  Cardinal 
Wolsey  :— 

' their  order 

Is  to  have  nothing  in  proper. 

But  to  use  all  thynges  in  commune.' 

6  By  his  heaven  he  means  good  admce ;  the  only 
thing  by  which  he  could  be  saved. 

7  Tlie  commentators  have  made  difficulties  about 
this  passage,  which  appears  to  me  quite  plain  and  intel- 
ligible without  a  comment.  '  If  I  give  my  horse  to 
Timon,  it  immediately  foals,  i.  e.  produces  me  several 
able  horses.' 

8  S/ernness  was  the  characteristic  of  a  porter.  There 
appeared  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  [1575]  '  a  porter  tall  of 
parson,  big  of  lim,  and  steam  of  eountinaiins.''  The 
word  one,  in  the  second  line,  does  not  refer  to  porter, 
but  means  a  person.  '  He  has  no  stern  forbidding  porter 
at  his  gate  to  keep  people  out,  but  a  person  who  smiles 
and  invites  them  m.> 


ACTIL 

SCENE   I.    Athens.    A  Room  in   a  Senator's 
House.    Enter  a  Senator,  xoith  papers  in  his  hand. 

Sen.  And  late,  five  thousand  to  Varro ;  and  t» 
Isidore 
He  owes  nine  thousand ;  besides  my  former  sum, 
Which  makes  it  five  ana  twenty. — Still  in  motion 
Of  raging  waste  ?  It  cannot  hold  :  it  will  not. 
If  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar's  dog. 
And  give  it  Timon,  why  the  dog  coins  gold  : 
If  I  would  sell  my  horse,  and  buy  twenty  more 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horse  to  Timon, 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me''  straight, 
And  able  horses  :  No  porter  at  his  gate  ;" 
But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by.     It  cannot  hold  ;    no  reason 
Can  sound  his  state  in  safety.^     Caphis,  ho! 
C  aphis,  I  say  ! 

Enter  Caphis. 

Caph.  Here,  sir  ;  what  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Sen.  Get  on  your  cloak,  and  haste  you  to  Lord 
Timon  ; 
Importune  him  for  my  moneys  ;  be  not  ceas'd'" 
With  slight  denial ;  nor  then  silenc'd,  when— 
Commend  me  to  your  master — and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus  : — but  tell  him,  sirrah 
My  uses  cry  to  me,  I  must  serve  my  turn 
Out  of  mine  own  ;  his  days  and  times  are  past. 
And  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  my  credit :   I  love  and  honour  him  ; 
But  must  not  break  my  back,  to  heal  his  finger : 
Immediate  are  my  needs  ;  and  my  relief 
Must  not  be  toss'd  and  lurn'd  to  me  in  words. 
But  find  supply  immediate.     Get  you  gone  : 
Put  on  a  most  importunate  aspect, 
A  visage  of  demand  ;  for,  I  do  fear, 
When  every  feather  slicks  in  his  own  vving, 
Lord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gidl,'  > 
Which'*  flashes  now  a  phoenix.     Get  you  gone. 

Caph.  I  go,  sir. 

Sen.  I  go,  sir  ? — take  the  bonds  along  with  you, 
And  have  the  dates  in  compt. 

Caph.  I  will,  sir. 

Sen.  Go. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.    The  same.  A  HaU  in  Timon's  House. 
Enter  Flavius,  ivith  many  Bills  in  his  hand. 

Flav.  No  care,  no  stop  !  so  senseless  of  expense, 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it. 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot :  Takes  no  account 
How  thmgs  go  from  him  ;  nor  resumes  no  care 
Of  what  is  to  continue  ;  Nev«r  mind 
Was  to  be  so  unwise,  to  be  so  kind." 
What  shall  be  done  ?  He  will  not  hear,  till  feel : 
I  must  be  round  with  him  now  he  comes  from  hunt- 
ing. 
Fye,  fye,  fye,  fye  I 


9  Johnson  altered  this  to  'found  his  slate  in  safely.' 
But  the  reading  of  the  folio  is  evidently  sound,  which  I 
think  will  bear  explanation  thus : — '  No  reason  can 
proclaim  his  stale  in  safety,  or  not  dangerous.'  So  in 
King  Henry  VIII.  Act  v.  Sc.  2  :— 

'  Pray  heaven  he  sound  not  my  disgrace !' 

10  Be  not  stayed  or  stopped : — 

'  Why  should  Tiberius'  liberty  be  ceased.'^ 

Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  1607. 

11  This  passage  has  been  thus  explained  by  Roger' 
Wilbraham,  Esq.  in  his  Glossary  of  words  used  in 
Cheshire : — '  Gull,  a.  a  naked  gull ;  so  are  called  all 
nestling  birds  in  quite  an  unfledged  slate.' 

12  Which  for  who.  The  pronoun  relative  applied  U> 
things  is  frequently  used  for  the  pronoun  relative  ap 
plied  to  persons,  by  old  writers,  and  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  thought  a  grammatical  error.  It  is  still  pre 
served  in  the  Lord's  prayer. 

13  This  is  elliptically  expressed : — 
' .  Never  mind 

Was  [made]  to  be  so  unwise  [in  order]  to  be  so  kind.' 
Conversation,  as  Johnson  observes,  aiibrds  manjr 
examplesof  similar  lax  ezpreseion  ^  i 
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Act  IL 


Enter  Cafhis,  cmd  the  Servants  of  Isidore  cmd 
Varro. 

Caph.  Good  even,'  Varro  ;  What, 

You  come  for  money  ? 

Var.  Serv.  Is't  not  your  business  too  ? 

Caph,  It  is  ; — And  yours  too,  Isidore  ? 

Isid.  Serv.  It  is  so. 

Caph.  'Would  we  were  all  discharg'd ! 

Var.  Serv.  I  fear  it. 

Caph.  Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  TiMoo,  Alcibiades,  oTid -Lords,  &c. 

Tim.  So  soon  as  dinner's  done,  we'll  forth  again,^ 
My  Alcibiades. — With  mc  ?  What's  your  will? 

Caph,  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues. 

Tim.  Dues  ?  Whence  are  you  ? 

Caph.  Of  Athens,  here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Go  to  my  steward. 

Caph.  Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me  off 
To  the  succession  of  new  days  this  month  : 
My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion. 
To  call  upon  his  own  ;  and  humbly  prays  you, 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you'll  smt,' 
In  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim,  Mine  honest  friend, 

I  pr'ythee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph.  Nay,  good  my  lord,-? 

Tim.  Contain  thyself,  good  friend. 

Var.  Serv,  One  Varro's  servant,  my  good  lord, — 

Isid.  Serv.                                        From  Isidore  ; 
He  humbly  prays  your  speedy  payment, 

Caph,    If  you   did  know,  my  lord,  my  master's 
wantSj- 

Var,  Serv,  'Twas  due  on  forfeiture,  my  lord,  six 
weeks. 
And  past, 

Isid.  Serv,  Your  steward  puts  me  off,  my  lord ; 
And  1  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. 

THm,  Give  me  breath, 

I  do  beseech  you,  good  my  lords,  keep  on  ; 

[Exeunt  Alcibiades  and  Lords. 
I'll  wait  upon  you  instantly. — Come  hither,  pray 
you ;  [To  Flavius. 

How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encounter'd 
With  clamorous  demands  of  date-broke  bonds,* 
And  the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts, 
Against  my  honour  ? 

Flav,  Please  you,  gentlemen, 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  busmess  : 
Your  importunacy  cease,  till  after  dinner ; 
That  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  so,  my  friends  : 

See  them  well  entertain'd.  [Exit  Timon, 

JiJau.  I  pray,  draw  near. 

[Exit  Flavius, 
Enter  Apemantus  and  a  Fool.' 

Caph.  Stay,  stay,  here  comes  the  fool  with  Ape- 
mantus ;  let's  have  some  sport  with  'era. 

Var.  Serv.  Hang  him,  he'll  abuse  us. 
Isid.  Serv,  A  plague  upon  him,  dog ! 

Var.  Serv.  How  dost,  fool  ? 

Apem,  Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow  ? 

Var.  Serv.  I  speak  not  to  thee. 

Apem,  No  ;  'tis  to  thyself, — Come  away. 

[To  the  Fool. 


1  Good  even,  or  good  den,  was  the  usual  salutation 
from  noon,  the  moment  that  good  morrow  became 
improper.     See  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ii.  So.  4. 

2  I.e.  to  hunting;  in  our  author's  time  it  was  the 
custom  to  hum  as  well  after  dinner  as  before.  Thus  in 
Tancred  and  Oismunda,  1592,  '  He  means  this  evening 
in  the  park  to  hunt.'  Queen  Elizabeth,  ditfing  her  stay 
at  Kenilworth  Castle,  always  hunted  in  the  afternoon. 

3  i.  e.  that  you  will  behave  on  this  occasion  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  your  other  noble  qiialities. 

4  The  old  copy  reads  : — 

' of  debt,  broken  bonds.' 

The  emendation,  which  was  made  by  Malone,  is  well 
supported  by  corresponding  passages  in  the  poet.  Thus 
at  p.  195,  ante : — 

'  And  my  reliiinces  on  his  fracted  datea.^ 
9  Jihnsou  thought  that  a  scene  or  passage  had  been 


laid.  Serv,  [To  Vah.  Serv.]  There's  the  fool 
hangs  on  your  back  already. 

Apem.  No,  thou  sland'st  single,  thou  art  not  on 
him  yet. 

Caph.  Where's  the  fool  now  ? 

Apem.  He  last  ask'd  the  question. — Poor  rogues, 
and  usurers'  men !  bawds  between  gold  and  want  I 

AU  Serv.  What  are  we,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Asses. 

AUServ.  Why? 

Apem.  That  you  ask  me  what  you  are,  and  do 
not  know  yourselves. — Speak  to  'em,  fool. 

Eool,  How  do  you,  gentlemen  ? 

All  Serv.  Gramercies,  good  fool :  How  does 
your  mistress '.' 

Fool.  She's  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such 
chickens  as  you  are.  'Would,  we  could  see  you  at 
Corinth.' 

Apem.  Good !  gramercy. 

Enter  Page. 

Pool.  Look  you,  here  comes  my  mistress'  page. 

Page.  [To  tfie  Fool.]  Why,  how  now,  captain? 
what  do  you  in  this  wise  company  ? — How  dost 
thou,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  ( 
miglit  answer  thee  profitably. 

Page,  Pr'ythee,  Apemantus,  read  me  the  super- 
scription of  these  letters  ;  I  know  not  which  is 
which. 

Apem,  Canst  not  read  ? 

Page,  No. 

Apem.  There  will  little  learning  die  then,  that 
day  thou  art  hanged.  This  is  to  Lord  Timon  ;  this 
to  Alcibiades.  Go  :  thou  wast  born  a  bastard,  and 
thou'lt  die  a  bawd. 

Page.  Thou  wast  whelped  a  dog ;  and  thou  shall 
famish,  a  dog's  death.    Answer  not,  I  am  gone. 

[Exit  Page. 

Apem,  Even  so  thou  out-run'st  grace.  Fool,  I 
will  go  with  you  to  Lord  Timon's. 

Fool.  Wilfyou  leave  me  there? 

Apem.  If  Timon  stay  at  home. — You  three  serve 
three  usurers? 

All  Serv.  Ay  ;  'would  they  served  us  ! 

Apem.  So  would  I,  as  good  a  trick  as  ever  hang- 
man served  thief. 

Fool.  Are  you  three  usurers'  men  ? 

All  Serv.  Ay,  fool. 

FooL  I  think,  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his  ser- 
vant :  My  mistress  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool. 
When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they 
approach  sadly,  and  go  away  merry  ;  but  they  en- 
ter my  mistress'  house  merrily,  and  go  away  sadly  : 
The  reason  of  this  ? 

Var,  Serv,  I  could  render  one. 

Apem,  Do  it,  then,  tliat  we  may  accoun'.  thee  a 
whoremaster  and  a  knave  ;  which  notwithstanding, 
thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Var,  Serv.  What  is  a  whoremaster,  fool  ? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something  like 
thee.  'Tis  a  spirit:  sometime,  it  appears  like  a 
lord  ;  sometime,  like  a  lawyer ;  sometime,  like  a 
philosopher,  with  two  stones  more  than  his  artificial 
one  :'     He  is  very  often  like  a  knight ;  and,  gene- 


here  lost,  in  which  the  audience  were  informed  that  the 
fool  and  the  page  that  follows  him  belonged  to  Phryni.i, 
Timandra,  or  some  other  courtesan ;  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  which  depends  the  greater  part  of  the  ensuing 
jocularity. 

6  The  reputation  of  the  ladies  of  Corinth  for  gallant- 
ry caused  the  term  to  be  anciently  used  for  a  house  of 
ill  repute.  The  scalding,  to  which  the  fool  alludes,  is 
the  curative  process  for  a  certain  disease,  by  means  of 
a  tub,  which  persons  affected  (according  to  Randle 
Holme,  Storehouse  of  Armory,  b.  iii.  p.  441)  '  were  put 
into,  not  to  boyl  up  to  an  heighth,  but  to  parboyl.^  Id 
the  frontispiece  to  the  Old  Latin  Comedy  of  Curnelia- 
num  Dolium  this  sweating  tub  is  represented.  It  was 
anciently  the  practice  to  scald  the  feathers  off  poultry 
instead  of  plucking  them. 

7  Meaning  the  celebrated  object  of  all  alchymical  re- 
search, the  philosopher's  stone,  at  that  time  much  talk- 
ed of     Sir   Thomas  Sniith  was  one  of  those  who  lost 
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rally  in  all  shapes,  that  man  goes  up  and  down  in, 
from  fourscore  to  thirteen,  this  spirit  walks  in. 

Var.  Sen,  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

F90L  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man  :  as  much 
fi>olery  as  I  hare,  so  much  wit  thou  iackest. 

Apem.  That  answer  might  have  become  Ape- 
mantus. 

AU  Serv.  Aside,  aside  ;  here  comes  Lord  Timon. 

Re-enter  Timon  and  Flavius. 

Apem.  Come  with  me,  fool,  come. 

Fool.  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  bro- 
ther, and  woman  ;  sometime,  the  philosopher. 

[Exeunt  Apemantus  and  Fool. 

Flav,  'Pray  you,  walk  near ;  I'll  speak  with  you 
anon.  {Exeunt  Serv. 

Tim.   You  make   me  marvel :    Wherefore,   ere 
this  time, 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me  ; 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense, 
As  I  had  leave  of  means  ? 

Flav.  You  would  not  hear  me, 

At  many  leisures  I  propos'd. 

Tim.  Go  to : 

Perchance,  some  single  vantages  you  took. 
When  my  indisposition  put  you  back  ; 
And  that  unaptness  made  your  minister,' 
Thus  to  excuse  yourselfl 

Flav.  O  my  good  lord  ! 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts, 
Laid  them  before  you  ;  you  would  throw  them  off, 
And  say,  you  found  them  m  mine  honesty. 
When,  for  some  trifling  present,  you  have  bid  me 
Return  so  much,"  I  have  shook  my  head,  and  wept ; 
Yea,  'gainst  the  authority  of  manners,  pray'd  you 
To  hold  your  hand  more  close  ;  I  did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  slight  checks  ;  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate, 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.    My  dear-lov'd  lord, 
Though  you  hear  now  (too  late  !)  yet  now's  a  time,' 
The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Tim.  Let  all  my  land  be  sold. 

Flav.  'Tis  all  engae'd,  some  forfeited  and  gone  ; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues  :   the  future  comes  apace  : 
What  shall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning  ?* 

Tim.  To  Lacedsemon  did  my  land  extend. 

Flaiv.  O  my  good  lord,  the  world  is  but  a  word  ;' 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath, 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  ? 

Tim.  You  tell  me  true. 

Flav.  If  you  suspect  my  husbandry,  or  falsehood. 
Call  me  before  the  exactest  auditors, 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.     So  the  gods  bless  me. 


considerable  sums  in  seeking  of  it.  Sir  Richard  Steele 
was  one  of  the  last  eminent  men  who  entertained  hopes 
of  beins  successful  in  this  pursuit.  His  laboratory  was 
at  Poplar. 

1  The  construction  is,  *  And  made  that  unaptness 
your  minister.' 

2  He  does  not  mean  so  great  a  sum,  but  a  certain 
Slim. 

3  '  Though  you  now  at  last  listen  to  my  remonstran- 
ces, yet  now  your  affairs  are  in  such  a  state,  that  the 
whole  of  your  remaining  fortune  will  scarce  pay  half 
your  debts  :  you  are  therefore  wise  too  late.' 

4  '  How  will  you  be  able  to  subsist  in  the  time  inter- 
vening between  the  payment  of  the  present  demands 
(which  your  whole  substance  will  hardly  satisfy)  and 
the  claim  of  future  dues,  for  which  you  have  no  fund 
Wrhaisoever ;  and,  finally,  on  the  settlement  of  all  ac- 
counts, in  what  a  wretched  plight  will  you  be.' 

5  i.  e.  as  the  world  itself  may  be  comprised  in  a 
word,  you  might  give  it  away  in  a  breath. 

6  Steevens  assened  that  offices  here  meant  apart- 
ments allotted  to  culinary  purposes,  the  reception  of 
domestics,  &c. ;  and  that  feeders  meant  servants.  Ma- 
lone  contended  that  by  offices  was  intended  '  all  rooms 
or  places  at  which  refreshments  were  prepared  or 
served  out ;'  as  Steevens  had  explained  it  in  Othello ; 
and  that  feeders  did  not  here  mean  servants.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  passage  in  Othello,  '  AU  offices 
are  open,  and  there  is  full  liberty  of  feasting  from  this 


When  all  our  offices^  have  been  oppress'd 
With  riotous  feeders  ;   when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine  ;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  minstrelsy ; 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  cock,'' 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

Tim.  Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Flav.  Heavens,  have  I  said,  the  bounty  of  this  lord! 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves,  and  peasants. 
This  night  englutted  !  Who  is  not  Timon's  ? 
What  heart,  bead,  sword,  force,  means,  but  is  Lord 

Timon's  1 
Great  Timon,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon ! 
Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone  tnat  buy  this  praise, 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made  : 
Feast-won,  fast-lost ;  one  cloud  of  winter  showers, 
These  flies  are  couch'd. 

THm.  Come,  sermon  mo  no  further: 

No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  pass'd  my  heart ; 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given.' 
Why  dost  thou  weep  ?   Canst  thou  the  conscience 

lack, 
To  think  I  shafll  lack  friends  ?  Secure  thy  heart ; 
If  I  would  broach  the  vessels  of  my  love, 
And  try  the  argument'  of  hearts  by  borrowing, 
Men,  and  men  s  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  use, 
As  I  can  bid  thee  speak. 

Flav,  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts! 

Tim,  And,  in  some  sort,  these  wants  of  mine  are 
crown'd,"* 
That  I  account  them  blessings  ;  for  by  these 
Shall  I  try  friends  :  You  shall  perceive,  how  you 
Mistake  my  fortunes  ;  I  am  wealthy  in  my  uiends. 
Within  there,  ho  ! — Flaminius,  Servilius  ! 

Enter  Flaminios,  Serviliits,  and  other  Servants. 

Serv.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Tim.  I  will  despatch  you  severally.  —  You,   to 
Lord  Lucius, — 
To  Lord  LucuUus  you  ;  I  hunted  with  his 
Honour  to-day  ; — You  to  Sempronius  ; 
Commend  me  to  their  loves  ;  and,  I  am  proud,  say. 
That  my  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them 
Toward  a  supply  of  money:  let  the  request 
Be  fifty  talents. 

Flam.  As  you  have  said,  my  lord. 

Flav.  Lord  Lucius,  and  Lord  LucuUus  ?  humph  ! 


7Hm.  Go  you,  sir,  [To  another   Serv.]    to   th« 
senators, 
( Of  whom,  even  to  the  state's  best  health,  I  have 
Deserv'd  this  hearing,)  bid  'em  send  o'  the  instant 
A  thousand  talents  to  me. 

Flav.  I  have  been  bold 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way,)" 
To  them  to  use  your  signet,  and  your  name  ; 


present  hour  of  five  until  the  bell  has  told  eleven, 
countenances  Steevens's  explanation ;  as  does  another 
passage,  from  Shirley's  Opportunitie,  cited  by  Mr.  Bos 
well : — 

'  Let  all  the  offices  of  entertainment 

Be  free  and  open.' 
The  cellar  and  the  buttery  are  probably  meant. 

7  A  wasteful  cock  is  possibly  what  we  now  call  a 
waste  pipe,  a  pipe  which  is  continually  running,  and 
thereby  prevents  the  overflow  of  cisterns,  &c.  by  car- 
rying on  their  superfluous  water.  This  circumstance 
served  to  keep  the  idea  of  Timon's  unceasing  prodigal- 
ity in  the  mind  of  the  steward,  while  its  remoteness 
was  favourable  to  meditation. 

8  Every  reader  must  rejoice  in  this  circumstance  of 
comfort  which  presents  itself  to  Timon,  who,  although 
beggared  through  want  of  prudence,  consoles  himself 
with  reflection  that  his  ruin  was  not  brought  on  by  the 
pursuit  of  guilty  pleasures. — Steevens. 

9  i.  e.  the  contents  of  them.  The  argument  of  a  book 
was  '  a  brief  sum  of  the  whole  mauer  contained  in  it.' 
So  in  Hamlet,  the  king  asks  concerning  the  play : — 
'  Have  you  heard  the  argument.'  is  there  no  offence  in 
it." 

10  i.  e.  dignified,  adorned,  made  gracious. 
'And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it.' 

King  Henry  VIH. 

1 1  '  The  most  general  way,'  is  the  most  compendioua 
to  try  many  at  a  time 
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But  they  do  shake  their  heads,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

TtOT.  Is't  true?  can  it  be? 

flav.  They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice. 
That  now  they  are  at  fall,'  want  treasure,  cannot 
Do  what  they  would  ;  are  sorry — ^you  are  honour- 
able,— 
But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd — they  know  not — 

but 
Something  hath  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 
May  catch   a  wrench — would  all  were  well — 'tis 

pity— 
And  so,  intending*  other  serious  matters, 
After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractions. 
With  certain  half-caps,'  and  cold-moving  nods. 
They  froze  me  into  silence.    ' 

Tim.  You  gods,  reward  them  ! — 

I  pr'ythee,  man,  look  cheerly  :  These  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary : 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  'tis  cold,  it  seldom  flows  ; 
'Tis  lack  of  kindly  warmth,  they  are  not  kind  ; 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth, 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy. — 
Go  to  Ventidius,    [To  a    Serv.]— 'Pr'ythee,   [To 

Fi,Avius.]  be  not  sad. 
Thou  art  true  and  honest ;   ingeniously  I  speak, 
No  blame  belongs  to  thee ; — [To  Serv.]  Ventidius 

lately 
Buried  his  father ;  by  whose  death,  he's  stepp'd 
Into  a  great  estate  :  when  he  was  poor, 
Jmprison'd,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends, 
I  clear'd  him  with  five  talents  ;  Greet  him  from  me ; 
Bid  him  suppose,  some  good  necessity 
Touches  his  friend,  which  craves  to  be  remember'd 
With  those  five   talents : — that  had,  [To  Flav.] 

give  it  these  fellows 
To  whom  'tis  instant  due.    Ne'er  speak,  or  think, 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  sink. 
JFlav.  I  would,  I  could  not  tnink  it ;   That  thought 

is  bounty's  foe ; 
Being  free*  itself,  it  thinks  all  others  so.    [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  Athens.  A  Room  in  Lucullus's  House 

Flaminius  waiting.    Enter  a  Servant  to  him. 

Serv.  I  have  told  my  lord  of  you,  he  is  coming 
down  to  you. 

Flam.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Enter  Litcullcs. 

Serv.  Here's  my  lord. 

LmcuI.  [Aside.YOne  of  Lord  Timon's  men ?  a 
gift,  I  warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right ;  I  dreamt  of 
a  silver  bason  and  ewer  to-night.  Flaminius,  honest 
Flaminius  ;  you  are  very  respectively*  welcome, 
sir. — Fill  me  some  wine. — [Exit  Servant.] — And 
how  does  that  honourable,  complete,  free-hearted 
gentleman  of  Athens,  thy  very  bountiful  good  lord 
and  master? 

Flam.  His  health  is  well,  sir. 

Lucul.  I  am  right  glad  that  his  health  is  well, 


1  i.  e.  at  an  ebb. 

2  Johnson,  Steeveiis,  and  Malone  have  explained  in- 
tending here  regarding,  turning  their  notice,  or  attend- 
ing to,  &c. ;  but  it  certainly  means  pretending.  See 
King  Richard  III.  Sc.  5.  Shakspeare  uses  pretend  in 
many  places  for  intend:  and  1  have  shown  that  he 
also  \xses  pretend  for  intend  in  several  instances. 

3  Fractions  are  broken  hints,  abrupt  remarks.  »5 
half -cap  Is  a  cap  slightly  moved,  not  put  off. 

4  Liberal,  not  parsimonious. 

5  i.  e.  consideratively,  regardfnlly. 

6  Honesty  here  means  liberality.  '  That  nobleness 
9f  spirit  or  honesty  that  free-born  men  have.' — Baret. 

7  Steevens  says,  '  I  believe  this  coin  is  from  the  mint 
of  the  poet.'  We  are  not  to  look  for  the  name  of  a  Greek 
»oin  here  |  but  he  probably  formed  it  from  solidan.  or 
toldi,  a  small  euin,  which  Florio  makes  equal  to  shil- 
lings in  value. 

«  And  we  alive  now  who  lived  then.  As  much  as  to 
»ay,  in  so  short  a  time. 

9  One  of  the  punishments  invented  for  the  covetous 
»nd  avaricious  in  hell  of  old,  was  to  .h»vc  melted  ?oia 


sir:  And  what  hast  thou  there  under  thy  cloak, 
pretty  Flaminius  ? 

Flam.  'Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  sir  ; 
which,  in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  your 
honour  to  supply ;  who,  having  great  and  instant 
occasion  to  use  fifty  talents,  hath  sent  to  your  lord- 
ship to  furnish  him  ;  nothing  doubting  your  present 
assistance  therein. 

Lueul.  La,  la,  la,  la, — nothing  doubting,  says 
he  ?  alas,  good  lord  !  a  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he 
would  not  keep  so  good  a  house.  Many  a  time 
and  often  I  have  dined  with  him,  and  told  him  on't ; 
and  come  again  to  supper  to  him,  of  purpose  to 
have  him  spend  less :  and  vet  he  would  embrace 
no  counsel^  take  no  warning  ty  my  coming.  Every 
man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty*  is  his  ;  I  have  told 
him  on't,  but  I  could  never  get  him  from  it. 
Re-enter  Servant,  with  viine. 

Serv.  Please  your  lordship,  here  is  the  wine. 

Lucul.  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always  wise. 
Here's  to  thee. 

Flam.  Your  lordship  speaks  your  pleasure. 

Lucul.  I  have  observed  thee  always  for  a  towardly 
prompt  spirit, — give  thee  thy  due, — and  one  that 
knows  what  belongs  to  reason :  and  canst  use  the 
time  well,  if  the  time  use  thee  well :  good  parts  in 
thee. — Get  you  gone,  sirrah. — [To  the  Servant,  who 
goes  out.] — Draw  nearer,  honest  Flaminius.  Thy 
lord's  a  bountiful  gentleman  ;  but  thou  art  wise  ; 
and  thou  knowest  well  enough,  although  thou  comest 
to  me,  that  this  is  no  time  to  lend  money  ;  espe- 
cially upon  bare  friendship, without  security.  Here's 
three  solidares'  for  thee  ;  good  boy,  wink  at  me, 
and  say,  thou  saw'st  me  not.     Fare  thee  well. 

Flam.  Is't  possible,  the  world  should  so  much 
differ  : 
And  we  alive  that  liv'd  ?»   Fly,  damned  baseness. 
To  him  that  worships  thee. 

[  Throwing  the  money  away. 

Lucul.  Ha !  Now  I  see,  \hoa  art  a  fool,  and  fit 
for  thy  master.  [Exit  Lucullus. 

Flam.  May  these  odd  to  the  number  that  may 
scald  thee  ! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation,' 
Thou  disease  of  a  friend,  and  not  himself!'" 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights  ?  O  you  gods, 
I  feel  my  master's  passion  ! ' '   This  slave 
Unto  his  honour,'*  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him : 
Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment. 
When  he  is  turn'd  to  poison  ? 
O,  may  diseases  only  work  upon't ! 
And,  when  he  is  sick  to  death,  let  not  that  part  of 

nature 
Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 
To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  hour  !"     [Exit. 

SCENE  II.  The  same.  A  public  Place.  Enter 
Lucius,  with  three  Strangert. 

Lmc.  Who,  the  Lord  Timon  ?  he  is  my  very 
good  friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

1  Stran.  We  know'*  him  for  no  less,  though  we 


poured  down  their  throats.  In  the  old  Shepherd's  Ca- 
lendar, Lazarus  declares  himself  to  have  seen  covetout 
men  and  women  in  hell  dipped  in  caldrons  of  molten 
metal.  And  in  the  old  black  letter  ballad  of  The  Dead 
Man's  Song : — 

' Ladles  full  of  melted  gold 

Were  poured  down  their  throats.' 
Crassus  was  so  punished  by  the  Farthians. 

10  So  in  King  Lear : — 

' my  daughter. 

Or  rather  a  disease,'  ic. 

11  i.  c.  suffering,  grief  Othello,  when  Desdemon* 
weeps,  says : — 

' O  well-dissembled  passion.'' 

13  Some  modern  editions  have  changed  his  honour 
into  this  hour.  I  think  the  old  reading  which  Steevens 
explains,  '  This  slave  (to  the  honour  of  his  character) 
has,'  &c.  not  what  is  meant  to  be  expressed,  and  should 
prefer  the  correction. 

13  i.  e.  prolong  hia  hour  of  suffering.  Thus  Timon, 
in  a  future  passage,  says,  'Live  loath'a,aud/oiv" 

14  Acknowledge. 
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are  but  strangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you  one 
thing,  my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  common  ru- 
mours ;  now  Lord  Timon's  happy  hours  are  done 
and  past,  and  his  estate  shrinks  trom  him. 

Luc.  Fye,  no,  do  not  believe  it ;  he  cannot  want 
for  money. 

2  Stran.  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that,  not 
long  ago,  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  Lord  Lucul- 
las,  to  borrow  so  many  talents ; '  nay,  urged  ex-' 
tremely  for't,  and  showed  what  necessity  belonged 
to't,  and  yet  was  denied. 

LMc.  How  ? 

2  Stran.  I  tell  you,  denied,  my  lord. 

Imc.  What  a  strange  case  was  that  ?  now,  be- 
fore the  gods,  I  am  ashamed  on't.  Denied  that 
honourable  man  ?  there  was  very  little  honour 
showed  in'U  For  my  own  part,  I  must  needs  con- 
fess, I  have  received  some  small  kindnesses  from 
him,  as  money,  plate,  jewels,  and  such  like  trifles, 
nothing  comparmg  to  his ;  yet  had  he  mistook 
him,*  and  sent  to  me,  I  should  ne'er  have  denied 
his  occasion  so  many  talents. 

Enter  Servilius. 

Ser.  See,  by  good  hap,  yonder's  my  lord ;  I  have 
sweat  to  see  his  honour. — My  honoured  lord, — 

[To  Lucius. 

L.\ic.  Servilius !  you  are  kindly  met,  sir.  Fare 
thee  well : — Commend  me  to  thy  honourable-vir- 
tuous lord,- my  very  exquisite  friend. 

Ber.  May  it  please  your  honour,  my  lord  hath 
sent 

Lttc.  Ha  !  what  has  he  sent  ?  I  am  so  much  en- 
deared to  that  lord  ;  he's  ever  sending  :  How  shall 
I  thank  him,  thinkest  thou  ?  And  what  has  he  sent 
now? 

Smr.  He  has  only  sent  his  present  occasion  now, 
my  lord ;  requestiag  your  lordship  to  supply  his 
instant  use  with  so  many  talents.' 

Luc.  1  know,  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me  ; 
He  cannot  want  fifiy-five  hundred  talents. 

Ser.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  less,  my  lord. 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous,* 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

Luc,  Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  Servilius  ? 

Ser.  Upon  ray  soul,  'tis  true,  sir. 

Lue.  What  a  wicked  beast  was  I,  to  disfumish 
myself  against  such  a  good  time,  when  I  might 
have  shown  myself  honourable  !  how  unluckily  it 
happened,  that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before 
for  a  little  part,  and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour !' 
— Servilius,  now  before  the  gods,  I  am  not  able  to 
do't :  the  more  beast,  I  say : — I  was  sending  to  use 
Lord  Timon  myself,  these  gentlemen  can  witness  ; 
but  I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  Athens,  I  had 
done  it  now.  Commend  me  bountifully  to  his  good 
lordship  :  and  I  hope,  his  honour  will  conceive  the 
fairest  of  me,  because  I  have  no  power  to  be  kind  : 
And  tell  him  this  from  me,  I  count  it  one  of  my 
greatest  afflictions,  say,  that  I  cannot  pleasure  such 
an   honourable   gentleman.     Good   Servilius,    will 


1  '  So  many  talents,'  a  common  colloquial  phrase  for 
an  indefinite  number :  the  stranger  apparently  did  not 
know'the  exact  sum  ;  and  yet  some  editors  have  arbi- 
trarily substituted  '■fifty  talents.' 

•I  Lucius  means  to  insinuate  that  it  would  have  been 
a  kind  of  mistake  in  Timon  to  apply  to  him,  who  had 
received  but  few  favours  from  him  in  comparison  to 
those  bestowed  on  Lucuilus. 

3  Such  is  again  the  reading  the  old  copy  supplies : 
eome  modern  editors  have  here  again  substituted  ^ fifty 
talents.'  But  this  was  the  phraseology  of  the  poet's 
age.  In  Julius  Caesar,  Lucilius  says  to  his  adversary : — 

'  There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight.' 

4  '  If  he  did  not  want  it  for  a  good  use.' 

6  i.  e.  '  by  purchasing  what  brought  me  but  little 
fionour,  I  have  lost  the  more  honourable  opportunity  of 
•upplying  the  wants  of  my  friend.' 

6  The  old  copy  reads  : — 

'  Is  eveiy  flatterer's  sport.^ 
The  emendation  's  Theobald's.    I  think  with  Malone 
that  this  speech  was  never  intended  for  verse,  though 
printed  as  such  in  the  folio 

7  i.  e. '  in  respect  of  his /or/«ne,»    What  Lucius  de- 


you  befriend  me  so  far,  as  to  us«  mine  own  words 
to  him? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Luc.  I  will  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Servilius. — 
[Exit  SERvinua 
True,  as  vou  said,  Timon  is  shrunk,  indeed  ; 
And  he,  that's  once  denied,  will  hardly  speed. 

[Exit  Lucius. 

1  Stran.  Do  you  observe  this,  Hostilius  ? 

2  Stran,  Ay,  too  well. 

1  Stran.  Why  this 

Is  the  world's  soul ;  and  just  of  the  same  piece       : 
Is  every  flatterer's  spirit.*     Who  can  call  him 
His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  ?  for,  in        A 
My  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father,  If 
And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse  : 
Supported  his  estate  ;  nay,  Timon^s  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages  :  He  ne'er  drinks, 
But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip  ; 
And  yet  (O,  see  the  monstrousness  of  man. 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape  I) 
He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his,' 
What  charitable  men  afford  to  beggars. 

2  Stran.  Religion  groans  at  it. 

1  Stran.  For  mine  own  part, 

I  never  tasted  Timon  in  my  life. 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me. 
To  mark  me  "for  his  friend  ;  yet,  I  protest, 
For  his  right  noble  mind,  illustrious  virtue, 
And  honourable  carriage. 
Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 
I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation,*  f 

And  the  best  half 'should  have  return'd  to  him, 
So  much  I  love  his  heart :   But,  I  pe.-ceive. 
Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense  : 
For  policy  sits  above  conscience.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.  The  same,  A  Room  in  Sempro- 
nius's  House,  Enter  Sempronics,  and  a  Ser- 
vant q/"  Timon's. 

Sem,  Must  he  needs  trouble  me  in't  ?     Humph  ! 
'Bove  all  others  ? 

He  might  have  tried  Lord  Lucius,  or  Lucuilus  ; 

And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too, 

Whom  he  redeem'd  from  prison  :  All  these 

Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 

Serv.  O  my  lord, 

They  have  all  been  touch'd,'  and  found  base  metal  ; 
for 

They  have  all  denied  him. 

Sem,  How  !  have  they  denied  him  ? 

Has  Ventidius  and  Lucuilus  denied  him  ? 

And  does  he  send  to  me  ?  Three  ?  humph!'" 

It  shows  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him. 

Must  I  be  his  last  refuge?     His  friends,  like  pbjf- 
sicians. 

Thrive,"  give  him  over ;  Must  I  take  the  cure  upon 
me? — 

He  has  much  disgrac'd  me  in't ;  I  am  angry  at  him, 


nies  to  Timon  is  in  proportion  to  his  fortune  less  than 
the  usual  alms  given  by  good  men  to  beggars. 

8  The  commentators  have  made  difficulties  about  this 
passage,  of  which  the  meaning  appears  to  be — '  Had  he 
applied  to  me,  I  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  the  form 
of  a  gift,  and  have  sent  him  the  best  half  of  it.'  The 
Stranger  could  not  mean  that  he  '  would  have  treated 
his  wealth  as  a  present  originally  received  from  Ti- 
mon,' because  he  expressly  declares  that  he  never 
tasted  his  bountiee 

S  Alluding  to  the  trial  of  metals  by  the  touchstoti* 
Thus  in  King  Richard  HI.  :— 

'  O  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch. 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed.' 

10  This  speech  appears  to  be  mutilated,  and  tlieiefora 
unmetrical ;  tkc  first  part  of  it  may  perhaps  bear  modi 
fying  thus : — 

'  Ventidius,  and  Luciut,  and  LucuJiiis, 

Have  denied  bim,  and  does  he  send  to  me  ? 

Three  .'  humph ! 

It  shows,'  &c. 
'  I  can  only  point  out  metrical  dilapidations,  which  1 
profess  myself  unable  to  repair,'  says  Steevens. 

11  Johnson  proposes  to  reeul : — 

'  T/irice,  give  him  over  ;• 
but  says,  ■  perhaps  the  old  reading  in  the  true ;'  whlcf 
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That  might  hare  known  my  place :  I  see  no  sense 

for't, 
But  his  occasions  might  have  wooM  me  first ; 
For,  in  my  conscience,  I  was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  received  gift  fi-om  him : 
And  does  he  think  so  backwardly  of  me  now, 
That  I'll  requite  it  last  ?  No  :  So  it  may  prove 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest, 
And  I  amongst  the  lords  be  thought  a  fool. 
I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thnce  the  sum, 
He  had  sent  to  me  first,  but  for  my  mind's  sake  ; 
I  had  such  a  courage  to  do  him  good.    But  now 

return. 
And  vrith  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join  ; 
Who  bates  mine  honour,  shall  not  know  my  coin. 

[Exit. 
Serv.  Excellent!  Your  lordship's  a  goodly  vil- 
lain.   The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he 
made  man  politic ;  he  cross'd   himself  by't :  and 
I  cannot  think,  but,  in  the  end,  the  villanies  of  man 
will  sot   him  clear.'     How   fairly  this  lord  strives 
to  appear  foul !  takes  virtuous  copies  to  be  wicked : 
like  those  that,  under  hot  ardent  zeal,   would  set 
whole  realms  on  fire.^ 
Of  such  a  nature  is  his  politic  love. 
This  was  my  lord's  best  hope  ;  now  all  are  fled. 
Save  the  gods  only  :  Now  his  friends  are  dead. 
Doors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their  wards 
Many  a  bounteous  year,  must  be  employ'd 
Now  to  guard  sure  tneir  master. 
And  this  is  all  a  liberal  course  allows ; 
Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house.' 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.  The  same.  A  HaU  in  Timon's 
House.  Enter  two  ServarUs  of  Yahro,  and  the 
Servant  of  hucixra,  meeting  Tirvs,  Hobtewsics, 
and  other  Servants  to  Timon's  Creditors,  waiting 
his  coming  out. 
Var.  Serv.  Well  met ;  good-morrow,  Titus  and 

Hortensius. 
Tit.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 
Hot.  Lucius  ? 

What,  do  we  meet  together  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  and,  I  think, 

One  business  does  command  us  all ;  for  mine 

Is  money. 

T\t.  So  is  theirs  and  ours. 

Enter  Philotcs. 

JLue.  <S^ert>.  And  sir 

Philotus,  too! 

PhL  Good  day  at  once. 

Lmc.  Serv.  Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour  ? 

Phi.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Jmc.  Serv.  So  much  ? 

Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet  ? 

Liue.  Serv.  Not  yeU 

Phi.  I  wonder  on't ;  he  was  wont  to  shine  at  seven. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  shorter 
with  him : 
You  must  consider  that  a  prodigal  course 


Steevens  illustrates  by  the  following  passage  in  Web- 
ster's P  jtchess  of  Malfy : — 

« Physicians  thus, 

With  their  hands  full  of  money,  use  to  give  o'er 
Their  patients.' 
The  passage  will  then  mean,  'His  friends,  like  phy- 
sicians, thrive  by  his  bounty  and  fees,  and  either  relin- 
quish and  forsake  him,  or  give  up  his  case  as  despe- 
rate.' It  is  remarked  by  Malone  that  Webster  has  fre- 
quently imitated  Shakspeare,  and  that  this  passage  may 
be  an  imitation  of  that  in  the  text. 

I  I  take  the  sense  of  this  passage  to  be,  '  The  devil 
knew  not  what  he  did  when  he  made  man  politic, {i.  e. 
crafty,  or  full  of  cunning  shifts ;)  he  thtnarted  himself 
by  so  doing,  overreached  himself:  and  I  cannot  think 
but  in  the  end  the  villanies  of  man  will  (make  the  devil 
appear  in  comparison  innocent)  set  him  clear,  and  that 
they  will  change  places ;  mao  becoming  the  tempter, 
not  the  tempted. 

3  Warburton  thinks  that  this  is  levelled  at  the  Purl- 
tans.  '  Scmproniua,  like  them,  takes  a  virtuous  sem- 
blaoee  to  be  wicked,  pretending  that  warm  affection  and 


Is  like  the  sun's  ;*  but  not,  like  his,  rvcorerable. 
I  fear, 

'Tis  deepest  winter  in  Lord  Timon's  purse ; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  vet 
Find  litUe.s  »-  s  .         / 

Phi.  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

Tit.  I'll  show  you  how  to  observe  a  strange  ev«nt. 
Your  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

Hor.  Most  true,  he  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift. 
For  which  you*  wait  for  money. 

Hor.  It  is  against  my  heart. 

Luc.  Serv.  Mark,  how  strange  it  shows, 

Timon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes  : 
And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels. 
And  send  for  money  for  'em. 

Hor.  I  am  weary  of  this  charge,*  the  gods  can 
witness : 
I  know,  m^  lord  hath  spent  of  Timon's  wealth. 
And  now  mgratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealth. 

1  Var.  Serv.  Yes,  mine's  three  thousand  crowns : 
What's  yours  ? 

Lmc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  mine. 

1  Var.  Serv.  'Tis  much  deep  :  and  it  should  seem 
by  the  sum. 
Your  master's  confidence  was  above  mine ; 
Else,  surely,  his  had  equall'd.' 

Enter  Flamikits. 

Tit.  One  of  Lord  Timon's  men. 

Imc.  Serv.  Flaminius  !  sir,  a  word :    Pray,  is  my 
lord  ready  to  come  forth  ? 

Flam.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 

Tit.   We  attend  his  lordship;  'pray,  signify  so 
much. 

Flam.  I  need  not  fell  him  that ;  he  knows,  you 
are  too  diligent,  [Exit  FLAMimcs. 

Enter  Flatius  in  a  cloak,  muffled. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ha !  is  not  that  his  steward  muffled  so  ? 
Hegoes  away  in  a  cloud :  call  him,  call  him. 

Tit.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

1  Var.  Serv.  By  your  leave,  sir, 

Flav.  What  do  you  ask  of  me,  my  friend  ? 

Tit.  We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 

Flav.  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'Twere  sure  enough.    Why  then  preferred  you  not 
Your  sums  and  bills,  when  your  false  masters  eat 
Of  my  lord's  meat  7  Then  they  could  smile,  and 

fawn 
Upon  his  debts,  and  take  down  th'  interest 
Into  their  gluttonous  maws.    You  do  yourselves 

but  wrong. 
To  stir  me  up ;  let  me  pass  quietly  : 
Believe't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end  ; 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Luc  Serv.  Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  serve. 

fJav.  If  'twill  not  serve, 

'Tis  not  so  base  as  you ;  for  you  serve  knaves. 

[ExiL 

1  Var.  Serv,  How !  what  does  his  cashier'o  wor- 
ship mutter? 


generous  jealousy  of  friendship,  that  is  atfroiiied  it  any 
other  be  applied  to  before  it." 

3  i.  e.  keep  within  doors  for  fear  of  duns.  Thus  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2  : — '  You  will  turn 
good  husband  now,  Pompey,  you  will  keep  the  house.* 

4  i.  e.  like  him  in  blaze  and  splendor. 

*  Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt.' — Catult. 

5  Still  perhaps  alluding  to  the  effects  of  winter,  during 
which  some  animals  are  obliged  to  seek  their  scanty 
provision  through  a  depth  of  snow. 

6  The  old  copy  reads,  '  For  which  /wait  for  money.* 

7  i.  e.  this  oliice  or  employment. 

8  The  commentators  thought  this  simple  passage  re- 
quired a  comment ;  and  the  reader  will  be  surprised  o 
hear  that  it  t>ear9  several  constructions.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  meaning  is,  '  it  should  seem  by  the  sum  your 
master  lent,  his  confidence  in  Timon  was  greater  than 
that  of  my  master,  else  surely  my  master^s  loan  had 
equalled  his.'  If  there  be  any  obscurity,  it  is  because 
the  relative  pronoun  his  does  not  quite  clearly  refer  to 
its  immediate  antecedent  mine.  1  should  not  have 
thought  the  passage  needed  explanation,  had  it  not  been 
the  subject  o4  contention. 
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2  Var.  Serv.  No  matter  what ;  he's  poor,  and 
that's  revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak  broader 
than  he  that  lias  no  house  to  put  his  head  in  ?  such 
may  rail  against  great  buildings. 

Enter  Sertilius. 

Tit.  O,  here's  Servilius ;  now  we  shall  know 
some  answer. 

Str.  If  I  might  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  repair 
some  other  hour,  (  should  derive  much  from  it : 
for,  take  it  on  my  soul,  my  lord  leans  wondrously 
to  discontent.  His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook 
him;  he  is  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his 
chamber. 

Laic.  Serv.   Many  do  keep  their  chambers,  are 
not  sick : 
And,  if  it  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methinks,  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts. 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Ser.  Good  gods  ! 

Tit.  We  cannot  take  this  for  an  answer,  sir. 

Flam.  [Within.^  Servilius,  help! — my  lord!  my 
lord  !— 
Enter  Timor,  in  a  rage  ;   FLAUiyiusfMowing. 

Tim.  What,  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against  my 


Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ? 
The  place  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now, 
Like  all  mankind,  show  me  an  iron  heart  ? 

Lmc.  Serv.  Put  in  now,  Titus. 

THt.  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Zmc.  Serv.  Here's  mine. 

Hot.  Serv.  And  mine,  my  lord. 

Both  Var.  Serv.  And  ours,  my  lord. 

Pfd.  All  our  bills. 

Tiin.  Knock  me  down  with  'em  :•  cleave  me  to 
the  girdle. 

Imc  Serv.  Alas  !  m^  lord, 

THra.  Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 

THt.  Mine  fifty  talents. 

Tim.  Tell  out  my  blood. 

Imc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 

2\jn.  Five  thousand  drops  pays  that. — 
What  yours  ? — and  yours  I 

1  Var.  Serv.  My  lord, 

2  Var.  Serv.  My  lord, 

THm.  Tear  me,  take  me,  and  the  gods  fall  upon 
you !  [Exit. 

Hor.  'Faith,  I  perceive  our  masters  may  throw 
their  caps  at  their  money  :  these  debts  may  well  be 
called  desperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em. 

[Exeunt. 
Re-enter  Timon  and  Flatius. 

T^m.  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me, 
the  slaves  : 
Creditors  ! — devils. 

JFTav.  My  dear  lord, 

3'rm.  What  if  it  should  be  so  7 

F7av.  My  lord, 

Tim.  I'll  have  it  so  : — My  steward  ! 

Elav.  Here,  my  lord. 

7V/n.  So  fitly  ?  Go,  bid  all  my  friends  again, 
Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius ;  all  :^ 
I'll  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Fiav.  O,  my  lord, 

You  only  speak  from  your  distracted  soul ; 
There  is  not  so  much  left,  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

jTH'ot.  Be't  not  in  thy  care  ;  go, 

I  charge  thee  ;  invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more  ;  my  cook  and  I'll  provide. 

[Exeunt. 


1  Timon  quibblea.  They  present  their  written  bills; 
he  catches  at  the  word,  and  alludes  to  bills  or  battle- 
axes.    The  word  is  so  played  upon  in  As  You  Like  It. 

8  The  first  folio  reads  : — 

'  Lucius,  Lucullus,  and  Sempronius,  Ullorxa  all.' 
What  is  meant  by  this  strange  corruption  it  is  perliaps 
now  vain  to  conjecture.  Malone  retains  this  strange 
word;  and  Steevens  banters  him  pleasantly  enough 
upon  his  pertinacious  adherence  to  the  texx  of  the  first 
fclio. 

2A 


SCENE  V.    The  tame.    The  SenaU  House.  Th» 
Senate  sitting.    Enter  Alcibiades,  attended. 

1  Sen.  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to  itj  the 

fault's 
Bloody  ;  'tis  necessary  he  should  die  : 
Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

2  Sen.  Most  true  ;   the  law  shall  bruise  him. 
Alcib.  Honour,  health,   and   compassion   to  th» 

senate ! 
1   Sen.  Now,  captain  ? 

Alcib.  I  am  an  humble  suitor  to  your  virtues  ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law. 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 
It  pleases  time,  and  fortune,  to  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine,  who,  in  hot  blood. 
Hath  stepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  those  that,  without  heed,  do  plunge  into  it. 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fate  aside,' 
Of  comely  virtues: 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice, 
(An  honour  in  him  which  buys  out  his  faulty} 
But,  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  spirit. 
Seeing  his  reputation  touch'd  to  death, 
He  did  oppose  his  foe  : 
And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behave*  his  anger,  ere  'twas  spent, 
As  if  he  had  but  prov'd  an  argument. 

1  Sen.  You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox,' 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair : 
Your  words   have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they  la- 

bour'd 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour  ;  which,  indeed. 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  born  : 
He's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe ;°  and  make  hia 

wrongs 
His  outsides;  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  care- 


And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart. 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill. 
What  folly  'tis  to  hazard  Ufe  for  ill ! 
Alcib.  My  lord, 

1  Sen.  You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  clear ; 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Alcib.  My  lords,  then,  under  favour,  pardon  me, 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. — 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle. 
And  not  endure  all  threatnings?  sleep  upon  it, 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats, 
Without  repugnancy  ?  but  if  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad?'  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant. 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it ; 
And  th'  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion ;  the  felon,* 
Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge. 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.     O  my  lords. 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good  ; 
Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood  ? 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gustj' 
But,  in  defence,  by  mercy,'"  'tis  most  just. 
To  be  in  anger  is  impiety  ; 
But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  thb. 

2  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

Alcib.  In  vain !  his  service  done 

3  i.  e.  putting  this  action  of  his,  which  was  predeter- 
mined by  fate,  out  of  the  question. 

4  The  folio  reads: — 

'  And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  behoove  his  anger  ere  'twas  spent.' 

5  You  undertake  a  paradox  too  hard. 

6  i.  e.  utter. 

7  What  do  we,  or  what  have  we  to  do  in  the  field .'-  ■ 
9  The  old  copy  reads  'fellote.^    The  alteration  waa 

made  at  Johnson's  suggestion,  perhaps  without  necea. 
sity.     Fellow  is  a  common  term  of  contempt. 

9  Gust  here  means  rashness.    We  still  tay,  '  it  waa 
done  in  a  gust  of  passion.' 
10  i.  e.  '  I  call  mere;/  herself  to  wiaie«a>' 
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At  Lacedsmon,  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  sufficient  bril)er  for  his  life. 

1  Sen.  What's  that  ? 

Alcib.  Why,  I  say,  my  lords,  h'as  done  fair  ser- 
vice, 
And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies  : 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 
In  the  last  conflict,  and  made  plenteous  wounds  ? 

2  Sen.  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  'em,  he 
Is  a  sworn  rioter,'  h'as  a  sin  that  often 

Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner  : 
If  there  were  no  foes,  that  were  enough  alone 
To  overcome  him  :  in  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages. 
And  cherish  factions  :  'Tis  inferr'd  to  us. 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1  Sen.  He  dies. 

Atcib.  Hard  fate  !  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him 
(Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own  time. 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,)  yet,  more  to  move  you, 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  them  both  : 
And,  for  I  know  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  I'll  pawn  my  victories,    all* 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  Taw  his  life, 
Why,  let  the  war  receive't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1  Sen.  We  are  for  law,  he  dies  ;  urge  it  no  more, 
On  height  of  our  displeasure  :  Friend  or  brother, 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood,  that  spills  another. 

Alcib.  Must  it  be  so  ?  it  must  not  be.    My  lords, 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

2  Sen.  How  ? 

Akib.  Call  mc  to  your  remembrances.' 

3  Sen.  What? 
Alcib.  I  cannot  think,  but  your  age  has  forgot  me; 

It  could  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base,* 
To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  common  grace  : 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

1  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  anger  ? 

'Tis  in  few  words,  but  spacious  in  effect  j 
We  banish  thee  for  ever, 

Alcib.  Banish  me  7 

Banish  your  dotage  ;  banish  usury, 
That  makes  the  senate  ugly. 

1  Sen.  If  after  two  days'  shine,  Athens  contain 
thee. 
Attend  our  weighter  judgment.    And,  not  to  swell 

our  spirit.' 
He  shall  be  executea  presently.   [Exeunt  Senators. 

Alcib.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough ;  that 
you  may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you ! 
I  am  worse  than  mad  :  I  have  kept  back  their  foes, 
While  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest ;  I  myself. 
Rich  only  in  large  hurts  ; — All  those,  for  this  ? 
Is  this  the  balsam,  that  the  usuring  senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds  ?  ha !  banishment  ? 
It  comes  not  ill ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banish'd  ; 
It  is  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury. 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athens.     I'll  cheer  up 
My  discontented  troops,  and  lay  for  hearts.' 
'Tis  honour,  with  most  lands  to  be  at  odds  ; 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs,  as  gods.  [Exit. 


I  i.  e.  a  man  who  practises  riot  as  if  he  had  made  it  an 
oath  or  duty. 

•2  He  charges  them  obliquely  with  being  usurers. 
Thus  in  a  subsequent  passage  : — 

' banish  usury, 

That  makes  the  senate  ugly.' 

3  Remembrances  is  here  used  as  a  word  of  five  sylla- 
bles. In  the  singular  Shakspeare  uses  it  as  a  ward  oi' 
four  syllables  only : 

'  And  lasting  in  her  sad  remembrance.' 

Ticelfth  Night,  Act  I.  So.  1. 

4  Base  fur  dishonoured. 

6  This,  says  Steevens,  I  believe,  means  '  not  to  put 

ourselves  Into  any  tumour  of  rage,  take  our  definitive 

resolution.'     So  in  King  Henry  VIII.  Act  iii.  8c.  1  :  — 

'  The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience, 

Bo  much  they  love  if,  but  to  stubborn  spirits, 

They  swell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms.' 


SCENE  VI.— ^  magnificent  Room  in  Tiraon's 
House.  Music.  Tables  set  out:  Servants  at- 
tending.    Enter  divers  Lords,  at  several  doors. 

1  Lard.  The  good  time  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

2  Lard.  I  also  wish  it  to  you.  I  think,  this  ho- 
nourable lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 

1  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,* 
when  we  encountered :  I  hope,  it  is  not  so  low  with 
him,  as  he  made  it  seem  in  the  trial  of  his  several 
friends. 

2  Ljord.  It  should  not  be,  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
new  feasting. 

1  Lord.  I  should  think  so :  He  hath  sent  me  an 
earnest  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occasions  did 
urge  me  to  put  off;  but  he  hath  conjured  me  be- 
yond them,  and  I  must  needs  appear. 

2  Liord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  inK 
portunate  business,  but  he  would  not  hear  my  ex- 
cuse. I  am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow  of  me, 
that  my  provision  was  out. 

1  LJord.  I  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  under- 
stand how  all  things  go. 

2  Lord  Every  man  here's  so.  What  would  he 
have  borrowed  of  you  ? 

1  Ljord.  A  thousand  pieces. 

2  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces  ! 
1  Lord.  What  of  you  ? 

S  Lord.  He  sent  to  me,  sir, — Here  he  comes. 

Enter  Timon,  mid  Attendants. 

7\m.  With  all  my  heart,  gentlemen  both  : — And 
how  fare  you? 

1  LjorcL  Ever  at  the  best,  hearing  well  of  your 
lordship. 

2  Lord.  The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more 
willing,  than  we  your  lordship. 

Ttm.  [Aside.]  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter ; 
such  summer-birds  are  men. — Gentlemen,  our  din- 
ner will  not  recompense  this  long  stay  :  feast  your 
ears  with  the  music  awhile  ;  if^they  will  fare  so 
harshly  on  the  trumpet's  sound :  we  shall  to't  pre- 
sently. 

1  Lord.  I  hope,  it  remains  not  unldndly  with 
your  lordship,  that  I  returned  you  an  empty  mes- 
senger. 

Tim.  O,  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2  Lord.  My  noble  lord, 

TSm.  Ah,  my  good  friend  !  what  cheer? 

[  The  Banquet  brouglU  in. 

2  Lord.  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en  sick 
of  shame,  that,  when  your  lordship  this  other  day 
sent  to  me,  I  was  so  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tim.  Think  not  on't,  sir. 

2  Lord.  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  before,— 

Tim.  Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance.* 
— Come,  bring  in  all  together. 

2  Lard.  All  covered  dishes  ! 

1  Lord.  Royal  cheer.  I  warrant  you. 

3  Lord.  Doubt  not  that,  if  money,  and  the  sea- 
son can  yield  it. 

2  Lard.  How  do  you  ?  What's  the  news  ? 

3  Lord.  Alcibiades  is  banished  :  Hear  you  of  it  7 
1^2  Lord.  Alcibiades  banished ! 

3  Lord.  'Tis  so,  be  sure  of  it. 

1  Lord.  How  ?  how  ? 

2  Lord.  I  pray  you,  upon  what? 

7Vm.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near  ? 

3  Lord.  I'll  tell  you  more  anon.  Here's  a  noble 
feast  toward.' 


I  think  we  might  read  with  advantage  : 

' And  not  to  qtiell  our  spirit.' 

i  e.  not  to  repress  or  humble  it. 

6  To  lai/  Tor  hearts,  is  to  endeavour  to  win  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people. 

7  '  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  feeding  or  most 
anxiously  employed.^ 

8  i.  e.  '  your  good  memory.*  Shakspeare  and  his 
contemporaries  often  use  the  comparative  fijr  the  positive 
or  superlative.    Thus  in  King  John : — 

'  Nay,  but  make  haste  the  better  foot  before.' 

9  i.  e.  near  at  hand,  or  in  prospect.  So  in  RomM 
and  Juliet: — 

'  W«  havt  a  foolish  trifling  banquet  Uncard».'> 


Scene  V. 
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2  Ijord.  This  is  the  old  man  still. 

3  Lard.  Wiil't  hold  ?  will't  hold  ? 

2  Lord.  It  does  :  but  time  will — and  so — 

3  Lord.  I  do  conceive. 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as 
he  would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress :  your  diet  shall 
be  in  all  places  alike.'  Make  not  a  city  feast  of  it, 
to  let  the  meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  first 
place  :  Sit,  sit.     The  gods  require  our  thanks. 

You.  great  benefactors,  sprinkle  our  society  xvith 
thankfulness.  For  your  own  gifts,  make  yourselves 
praised :  but  reserve  still  to  give,  lest  your  deities  be 
despised.  Lend  to  each  man  enough,  that  one  need 
not  lend  to  another  :  for,  were  your  godheads  to  bor- 
row of  men,  men  would  forsake  the  gods.  Make  the 
meat  be  beloved,  more  than  the  man  tliat  gives  it.  Let 
no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  score  of  villains  : 
If  there  sit  twelve  women  at  the  table,  let  a  dozen  of 
ifiem  be — as  they  are. — The  rest  of  your  Ices,^  O 
gods, — the  senators  of  .Athens,  together  with  the  com- 
mon lag  of  people, — what  is  amiss  in  them,  you  gods, 
make  smtable  for  destruction.  For  these  my  present 
friends, — as  they  are  to  me  nothing,  so  in  nothing 
bless  them,  and  to  nothing  they  are  welcome. 
Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[  The  aislies  uncovered  are  full  of  warm  water. 

Some  speak.  What  does  his  lordship  mean  ? 

Some  other.  I  know  not. 

Tim.  May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends  !  smoke,  and  lukewarm 

water 
Is  your  perfection.'     This  is  Timon's  last ; 
Who  stuck  and  spangled  you  with  flatteries, 
Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  faces 

[Throwing  water  in  their  faces. 
Your  reeking  villany.     Live  loath'd,  and  long. 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  aflable  wolves,  meek  bears, 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  lime's  flies,* 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks  !' 
Of  man,  and  beast,  the  infixute  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er  ! — What,  dost  thou  go  ? 
Soft,  take  thy  physic  first — thou  too, — and  thou  ; — 
[Throws  the  dishes  at  them,  and  drives  them  out. 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What,  all  in  motion  ?  Henceforth  be  no  feast, 
Whereat  a  villain's  not  a  welcome  guest. 
Burn,  house  ;  sink,  Athens  !  henceforth  hated  be 
Of  Timon,  man,  and  all  humanity !  [Exit. 

Re-enter  the  Lords,  with  other  Lords  and  Senators. 

1  Lord.  How  now,  my  lords  ?* 

2  Lord.  Know  you  the  quality  of  Lord  Timon's 
fuiy  ? 

3  L/)rd.  Pish !  did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

4  Lord,  I  have  lost  my  gown. 

5  Lord.  He's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought  but  hu- 
mour sways  him.  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other 
day,  and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat : — Did 
yonf  see  my  jewel? 

4  Lord.  Did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

2  Lord.  Here  'tis. 

4  Lord,  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1  Lord.  Let's  make  no  stay. 

2  Lord,  Lord  Timon's  mad 

3  Lord.  I  feel't  upon  my  bones. 

4  Lord,  One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day 

stones.'  [Exeunt. 


1  '  In  il\  places  alike.'  This  alludes  to  the  mode  in 
which  guests  were  formerly  p/oced  at  table  according  to 
rank. 

2  Warburton  and  Mason  say  we  should  read  foes  in- 
stead of  fees,  which  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy.  I 
have  ventured  to  substitute  lees,  a  more  probable  word 
to  be  misprinted  fees,  the  long  f  and  1  being  easily  mis- 
taken for  each  other.  Timon  means  to  call  the  senators 
the  lees  and  dregs  of  the  city,  Sordes  et  fax  urbis,  on 
account  of  their  vile  propensities. 

3  i.  e.  the  highest  of  your  excellence. 

4  i.  e.  flies  of  a  season.    Thus  before : — 

' one  cloud  of  winter  showers, 

These  flies  are  couch'd. 
6  Minulefacks,  are  the  same  as  jacks  of  the  clock- 
house,  ftutomatob  figurei  appended  to  clocks  :  but  the 


ACT  IV 

SC  ENE  I.     Without  the  WaUs  of  Athena . 
Enter  Timon. 
Tim.  Let  me  look  back  upon  thee,  O  thou  wall. 
That  girdlest  in  those  wolves !  Dive  in  the  earth, 
And  fence  not  Athens  !  Matrons,  turn  incontinent ; 
Obedience  fail  in  children  !  slaves,  and  fools. 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  senate  from  the  bench, 
And  minister  in  their  steads  !  to  general  filths" 
Convert  o'  the  instant,  green  virgmity ! 
Do't  in  your  parents'  eyes  ;  bankrupts,  hold  fast ; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives. 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats !   bound   servants 

steal ! 

Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are. 
And  pill  by  law :   maid,  to  thy  master's  bed  ; 
Thy  mistress  is  o*  the  brothel !   son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  the  old  limping  sire, 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains  !  piety,  and  fear. 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth. 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades. 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries,^ 
And  yet  confusion  live  ! — Plagues,  incident  to  men. 
Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
On  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke  !  thou  cold  sciatica, 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners  !  lust  and  liberty'" 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth  ; 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive, 
And  drown  themselves  in  riot !  itches,  blains, 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms  ;  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy  !  breath  infect  breath  ; 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison  !  Nothing  I'll  bear  from  thee. 
But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town  ! 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  bans  1' ' 
Timon  will  to  the  woods  ;  where  he  shall  find 
The  unkindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods  all,) 
The  Athenians  both  within  and  out  that  wall ! 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high  and  low  ! 
Amen.  [Exit, 

SCENE  II.     Athens.  A  Room  in  Timon's  House, 
Enter  Flavics,  with  two  or  three  Servants. 
1  Serv,  Hear  you,  master  steward,  where's  our 
master  1 
Are  we  undone?  cast  off?   nothing  remaining? 

Flav.  Alack,  my  fellows,  what  should  I  say  to  you? 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods, 
I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

1  Serv.  Such  a  house  broke  ! 
So  noble  a  master  fallen  !  All  gone !  and  not 
One  friend,  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm, 
And  go  along  with  him  ! 

2  Serv.  As  we  do  turn  our  backs 


term  was  used  for  '  time  serving  busy  bodies,  who  had 
their  oar  m  every  man's  boat,  or  hand  in  every  man's 
dish.' 

6  This  and  the  next  speech  is  spoken  by  the  newly- 
arrived  lords. 

7  In  the  old  MS.  play  of  Timon,  painted  stones  arc 
introduced  as  part  of  this  mock  banquet.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  Shakspeare  was  acquainted  with  this  ancient 
drama.  Timon  has  thrown  nothing  at  his  guests,  but 
warm  water  and  dishes. 

8  Steevens  explains  this  '  common  setters,^  which  is 
quite  ludicrous,  unless  he  meant  it  metaphorically.  Ge- 
neral flllhs  vae&wa  commx)n  strumpets :  filthiness,  and 
obscenity  were  synonymous  with  our  ancestors. 

9  i.  e.  contrarieties,  whose  nature -it  is  to  waste  or  des- 
troy each  other. 

' as  doth  a  galled  rock 

O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base.'      ' 
King  Henry  V. 

10  Liberty  here  means  licentiousness  or  libertinism. 
So  in  the  Comedy  of  Errors : — 

'  And  many  stich  like  liberties  of  sin.' 

11  i.  e.  accurnulsued  curses.  Multiplying  for  tnulti' 
plied,  the  active  participle  with  a  passive  significaticn. 
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TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


Act  IV. 


From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave  ; 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes' 

Slink  all  away ;  leave  their  false  vows  with  him, 

Like  empty  purses  pick'd  :  and  his  poor  self, 

A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air. 

With  his  disease  of  all-shun  n'd  poverty, 

Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  fellows. 

Enter  other  Servants. 

FLav.  All  broken  implements  of  a  ruin'd  house. 

3  Serv.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery, 
That  see  I  by  our  faces  ;   we  are  fellows  still, 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow  :  Leak'd  is  our  bark  ; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck. 
Hearing  the  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 
Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Flav.  Good  fellows  all. 

The  latest  of  mv  wealth  I'll  share  amongst  you. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon's  sake. 
Let's  yet  be  fellows  ;  let's  shake  our  heads,  and  say. 
As  'twere  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes. 
IVe  have  teen  better  day*.    Let  each  take  some  ; 

[Giving  them  money. 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.  Not  one  word  more : 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor.* 

[Exeunt  Servants. 
O.  the  fierce'  wretchedness  that  glory  brings  us  ! 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt. 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt  ? 
Who'd  be  so  mock'd  with  glory  ?  or  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ? 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  what  state  compounds, 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varnish'd  friends  ? 
Poor  honest  lord,  brought  low  by  his  own  heart  ; 
Undone  by  goodness !  Strange,  unusual  blood,* 
When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good  ! 
Who  then  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ? 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men. 
My  dearest  lord, — bless'd,  to  be  most  accurs'd, 
Rich,  only  to  be'wretched  ; — thy  great  fortunes 
Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.     Alas,  kind  lord  ! 
He's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ungrateful  seat 
Of  monstrous  friends :  nor  has  he  with  him  to 
Supply  his  life,  or  that  which  can  command  it. 
I'll  follow,  and  inquire  him  out : 
I'll  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  best  will  • 
Whilst  I  have  gold,  I'll  be  his  steward  still.   [Exit. 
SCENE  III.     The  Woods.    Enter  Timon. 

TVm.  O  blessed  breeding  sun^  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity  ;  below  thy  sister's  orb^ 


1  '  So  those  who  were  familiar  to  his  buried  fortunes, 
who  in  the  most  ample  manner  participated  them,  slink 
all  awa^,>  &c. 

2  This  conceit  occurs  a?ain  in  King  Lear  : — 

'  Fairest  Cordelia,  thou  art  most  rich,  being  poor.^ 
Johnson  observes,  that  '  Nothing  contributes  more  to 
the  exaltation  of  Timon's  character  than  the  zeal  and 
fidelity  of  his  servants  ;  nothing  but  real  virtue  can  be 
honored  by  domestics  ;  nothing  but  impartial  kindness 
can  gain  anection  from  dependants.' 

3  Fierce  here  means  veheme?it. 

4  Blood  is  here  used  for  passion,  propensity,  affec- 
tion. Malone  asserts  that  '  blood  is  used  for  natural 
propensity  or  disposition  throughout  these  plays ;'  but  he 
nas  not  given  a  single  instance,  while  we  have  many 
passages  where  it  can  mean  nothing  but  passion  or  af. 
fecHon, 

5  That  is,  the  moon's-  this  sublunary  world. 

6  *  Brother,  when  his  fortune  is  enlarged,  will  scorn 
brother:  such  is  the  general  depravity  of  mankind.  Not 
even  beings  besieged  with  misery  can  bear  good  fortune 
without  contemning  their  fellow  creatures,  above  whom 
accident  has  elevated  them.'  But  is  here  used  in  its  ex- 
ceptive sense,  and  signifies  tcithout. 

7  This  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy.  Steevens  reads 
'  denude.'  It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  antecedent 
to  which  'deny  it'  can  be  referred.  I  think  that  it 
clearly  Tefersto  great  Jortune  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
with  which  I  have  now  connected  it,  by  placing  a  colon 
instead  of  a  period  at  nature.  The  construction  will  be, 
'  Raise  me  this  beggar  to  great  fortune,  and  deny  it  to 
that  lord,'  &c. 

8  The  folio  of  16i3  reads  :— 

'  It  is  the  paatour  lards  the  brother's  sides, 
The  want  that -makes  him  leave.'' 
The  second  folio  changes  leave  to  leane     The  probable 


Infect  the  air  !  Twinn'd  brothers  of  one  womb,— 
Whose  procreation,  residence,  and  birth. 
Scarce  is  dividant, — touch  them  with  several  for- 
tunes ; 
The  greater  scorns  the  lesser.    Not  nature. 
To  whom  all  sores  lay  siege,  can  bear  great  fortune. 
But  by  contempt  of  nature  :* 
Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  deny't''  that  lord  ; 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary, 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  brother's  sides, 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean.'     Who  d&rea,  who 

dares. 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright, 
And  say.  This  man's'  a  flatterer  ?  if  one  be, 
So  are  they  all ;  for  every  grize'"  of  fortune 
Is  smooth'd  by  that  below :   the  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool :  All  is  oblique  ; 
There's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures. 
But  direct  villany.     Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  thronsrs  of  men  ! 
His  semblable,  yea,  himself,  Timon  disdains  : 
Destruction  fang* '  mankind  !  Earth,  yield  roe  roots ! 

[Digging. 
Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison!  What  is  here  ? 
Gold  ?  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold  ?  No,  gods 
I  am  no  idle  votarist.'*  Roots,  you  clear  heavens!'* 
Thus  much  of  this,  will  make  black,  white  ;  foul,  fair ; 
Wrong,  right ;  base,  noble ;  old,  young ;  coward, 

valiant. 
Ha,  you  gods  !  why  this  ?     What  this,  you  gods  ? 

Why  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides  ; '  * 
Pluck  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heuds  : ' ' 
This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions  ;  bless  the  accurs'd. 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd  ;  place  thieves, 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 
With  senators  on  the  bench  :  this  is  it. 
That  makes  the  wappen'd"  widow  wed  again  ; 
She,  whom  the  spital-house,  and  ulcerous  sores. 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  the  April  day  again."     Come,  damned  earth. 
Thou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  put'st  odds 
Among  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 
Do  thy  right  nature." — [March  afar  qff".} — Ha!  A 

drum  ?     Thou'rt  quick. 
But  yet  I'll  bury  thee  :  Thou'lt  go,  strong  thief, 
When  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stand: — 
Nay,  stay  thou  out  for  earnest.  [Keeping  some  gold. 


meaning  of  the  passage  as  it  now  stands  is,  '  Men  are 
courted  and  flattered  according  to  their  riches.'  It  is  the 
possessions  of  a  man  that  makes  sycophants,  '  enlarda 
his  fat-already  pride  ;'  if  he  wants  wherewith  to  pasture 
his  flatterers,  his  vanity  will  be  starved.  The  poet  is 
still  thinking  of  the  rich  and  poor  brother  he  had  before 
mentioned. 

9  77j/s  man  does  not  refer  to  any  particular  person, 
but  to  any  supposed  individual.    So  in  As  Tuu  Like  It : 
'  Who  can  come  in  anil  say  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she  such  is  her  neighbours.' 

10  Grize,  step  or  degree. 

11  i.e.  seize,  gripe. 

13  No  insincere  or  inconstant  supplicant:  j-oU  will  not 
serve  me  instead  of  roots. 

13  You  clear  heavens,  is  you  pure  heavens.  8o  1* 
Lear: — 

' the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  honours 

Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserv'd  thee.' 

14  Aristophanes,  in  his  Plutus,  makes  the  priest  of 
Jupiter  desert  his  service  to  live  with  Plutus. 

15  This  alludes  to  an  old  custom  of  drawing  away  the 
pillow  from  under  the  heads  of  men,  in  their  last  agonies, 
to  accelerate  their  departure. 

16  It  is  not  clear  what  is  meant  by  trappen^d  In  this 
passage  ;  perhaps  tram  out,  debilitated.  In  Fletcher's 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  (which  tradition  says  was  written 
in  conjunction  with  Shakspeare,)  we  have  umcappertd 
in  a  contrary  sense. 

17  '  Re,«itore8  to  all  the  freshness  and  sveetness  of 
youth.'  Youth  is  called  by  the  old  poets  the  '  .April  of 
"man's  life.'  Yming  Fenton,  in  the  Merry  Wives  ol 
Windsor,  '  smells  April  and  May.' 

18  i.  e.  lie  in  the  earth,  where  nature  laid  thee ;  tkim'rt 
quick,  means  thou  hast  lif^  and  motion  in  thee. 


II 


Scene  III. 


TIMON  OF  ATHENS. 


ICS 


Enter  Alcibiades,  with  drum  and  fife,  in  voarlike 
manner;  Phrvria  cend  Timahdra. 

Alcib.  What  art  thou  there  ? 
Speak. 

Tim.  A  beast,  as  thou  art.    The  canker  gnaw 
thy  heart, 
For  showing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man ! 

Alcib.  what  is  thy  name/     Is  man  so  hateful  to 
thee, 
That  art  thyself  a.  man  ? 

T\m.  I  am  misanthropos,  and  hate  mankind. 
For  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog. 
That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Alcib.  I  know  thee  well ; 

But  in  thy  fortunes  am  unlearn'd  and  strange. 

T^m.  I  know  thee,  too  ;  and  more,  than  that  I 
know  thee, 
I  not  desire  to  know.     Follow  thy  drum ; 
V/ith  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules  : 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel ; 
Then  what  should  war  be  ?  This  fell  whore  of  thine 
Hatli  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword, 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Phr.  Thy  lips  rot  off! 

THm.  I  will  not  kiss  thee  ;  then  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again.' 

Alcib.  How  came  the  noble  Timon  to  this  change  ? 

7\7n.  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to  give : 
But  then  renew  I  could  not,  like  the  moon ; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

Alcib.  Noble  Timon, 

What  friendship  may  I  do  thee  ? 

Tim.  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion. 

Akib.  What  is  it,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform  none :  If 
Thou  wilt  not  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee,  for 
Thou  art  a  man  !  if  thou  dost  perform,  confound  thee, 
For  thou'rt  a  man  ! 

Alcib.  I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy  miseries. 

Tim.  Thou  saw'st  them,  v/hen  I  had  prosperity. 

Alcib.  I  see  them  now  ;  then  was  a  blessed  time. 

Tim.  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of  harlots. 

Timan.  Is  this  the  Athenian  minion,  whom  the 
world 
Voic'd  so  regardfuUy  ? 

Tim.  Art  thou  Timandra  ? 

Timan.  Yes. 

Tim.  Be  a  whore  still !  they  love  thee  not,  that 
use  thee ; 
Give  them  diseases,  leaving  with  thee  their  lust. 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours :  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs,  and  baths  ;  bring  down  rose-cheeked  youth 
To  the  tub-fast,  and  the  diet.* 

T\man.  Hang  thee,  monster  ! 

Alcib.  Pardon  him,  sweet  Timandra  ;  for  his  wits 
Are  drown'd  and  lost  in  his  calamities. — 
I  have  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band  :   I  have  heard,  and  griev'd, 
How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth. 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states. 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them, — 

1  This  alludes  to  the  old  erroneous  prevalent  opinion, 
that  infection  communicated  to  another  left  the  iiifecter 
free.  '  I  will  not,'  says  Timon,  '  take  the  rot  from  thy 
lips  by  kissing  thee.'     See  the  fourth  satire  of  Donne. 

2  See  Act  ii.  Sc.  2.  The  diet  was  a  customary  term 
for  the  regimen  prescribed  in  these  cases.  So  in  The 
Mastive,  a  Collection  of  Epigrams : — 

'  She  took  not  diet  nor  the  sweat  in  season.' 

3  Warburton  justly  observes,  that  this  passage  is 
'wonderfully  sublime  and  picturesque.'  The  same 
image  occurs  in  King  Richard  II. 

'  Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air.' 

4  Cutting. 

5  By  windotB-lam  the  poet  probably  means  '  the  part- 
let,  gorget,  or  kerchief,  which  women  put  about  their 
neck,  and  pin  down  over  their /)a/)s,'  sometimes  called 
a  niced,  and  translated  Mamillare  or  fascia  pectoral's : 
anddesciibed  as  made  of  fine  linen  :  from  its  semitrans- 
pareiicy  arose  the  simile  of  tr/ndotr  bars.  This  is  the 
oest  explanation  I  have  to  offer.  The  late  Mr.  Boswell 
thought  that  iri7tdows  were  used  to  signify  a  iroTnan's 


Tim.  I  pr'y  thee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee  ^oue. 

Aldb.  I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Timon. 

7Hm.  How  dost  thou  pity  him,  whom  thou  dost 
trouble  ? 
I  had  rather  be  alone. 

Alcib.  Why,  fere  thee  well : 

Here's  some  gold  for  thee. 

2\m.  Keep't,  I  cannot  eat  i* 

Alcib.    When  I  have  laid   proud  Athens   on  I 
heap, 

Tim.  Warr'st  thou  against  Athens  ? 

Alcib.  Ay,  Timon,  and  have  caus« 

Tim.  The  gods  confound  them  all  i'  thy  conquest  | 
and 
Thee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquer'd  ! 

Alcib.  Why  me,  Timon? 

Tim.  That, 
By  kiUing  villains,  thou  wast  bom  to  conquer 
My  country. 

Put  up  thy  gold  ;  Go  on, — here's  gold, — go  on  ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high-vic'd  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air  :^  Let  not  thy  sword  skip  one  : 
Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard. 
He's  an  usurer ;  Strike  me  the  counterfeit  matron  , 
-It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honest, 
Herselfs  a  bawd  :  Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 
Make  soft  thy  trenchant*  sword  ;  for  those  milk- 
paps. 
That  through  the  window-bars'  bore  at  men's  eyes, 
Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ. 
But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors  :  Spare  not  tlie 

babe 
Whose  dimpled   smiles   from  fools   exhaust  their 

mercy  : 
Think  it  a  bastard,^  whom  the  oracle 
Hath  doubtfully  pronounc'd  thy  throat  shall  cut, 
And  mince  it  sans  remorse  :  Swear  against  objects ;' 
Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes  ; 
Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor  babes, 
Nor  sight  of  priests  in  holy  vestments  bleeding. 
Shall  pierce  a  jot.     There's  gold  to  pay  thy  soldiers : 
Make  large  confusion  ;  and,  thy  fury  spent. 
Confounded  be  thyself!  Speak  not,  be  gone. 

Alcib.  Hast  thou  gold  yet  7  I'll  take  the  gold  thou 
giv'st  me. 
Not  all  thy  counsel. 

Tim.  Dost  thou,  or  dost  thou  not,  heaven's  curse 
upon  thee ! 

Phr.  ^  Timan.  Give  us  some  gold,  good  Timon  : 
Hast  thou  more  ? 

jTiwi.  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her  trade. 
And  to  make  whores,  a  bawd."     Hold  up,  you  sluts, 
Vour  aprons  mountant :  You  are  not  oathable. — 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear,  terribly  swear, 
Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues. 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you, — spare  your  oaths 
I'll  trust  to  your  conditions  :^  Be  whores  still ; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you. 
Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  hirn,  burn  him  up ; 
Let  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke. 
And  be  no  turncoats :  Yet  may  your  pains,  six 

months. 
Be  quite  contrary:'"  And  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 


breasts,  in  a  passage  he  has  cited  from  Weaver's  Plan. 
tagenet's  Tragical  Story,  but  it  seems  to  me  doubtful. 
I  can  hardly  think  the  passage  warrants  Johnson's  ex- 
planation, 'The  virgin  shows  her  bosom  through  tha 
lattice  of  her  chamber.' 

6  An  allusion  to  the  tale  of  CEdipus. 

7  i.  e.  against  objects  of  charity  and  compassion.     So 
in  Troilus  and  Creiislda,  Ulysses  says  : — 

'  P'or  Hector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
To  tender  objects.^ 
S  That  is,  '  enough  to  make  whores  leave  whoring, 
and  a  bawd  leave  making  whores.' 
9  Conditions  for  dispositions. 

10  The  meaning  of  this  passage  appears  to  be  as  Stee- 
vens  explains  it—'  Timon  had  "been  exhorting  them  to 
follow  constantly  their  trade  of  debauchery,  but  he  in- 
terrupts hinisell  and  imprecates  upon  them  that  for  half 
the  year  their  pains  may  be  quite  contrary,  that  they 
may  suffer  such  punishment  as  is  usually  indicted  upon 
harlots.    He  then  continues  his  exhonations.' 
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vm 


TIMON  OP  ATHENS, 


Act  IV 


With  burdens  of  the  dead ; — some  that  were  hang'd,' 
No  matter  : — wear  them,  betray  with  them  :  wnore 

still ; 
Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face  : 
A  pox  of  wrinkles  ! 

Phr.  ^  Timan.  Well,  more  gold;— What  then  ?— 
Believ^t,  that  we'll  do  any  thing  for  gold. 

Tim.  Consumptions  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man  ;  strike  their  sharp  shins, 
And  mar  men's  spurring.     Crack  the  lawyer's  voice, 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead. 
Nor  sound  his  quillets'"  shrilly :  hoarse  the  flamen,' 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh. 
And  not  believes  himself:  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  foresee. 
Smells   from  the    general  weal  :*  make  curl'd-pate 

ruffians  bald ; 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you  :  Plague  all ; 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection. — There's  more  gold : — 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  danm  you, 
And  ditches  grave'  you  all  ! 

Phr.  4"  Timan.  More  counsel  with  more  money, 
bounteous  Timon. 

THm.  More  whore,  more  mischief  first ;  I  have 
given  you  earnest. 

Alcib.  Strike  up  the  drum,  towards  Athens.  Fare- 
well, Timon  ; 
If  I  thrive  well,  I'll  visit  thee  again. 

7\ni.  If  I  hope  well,  I'll  never  see  thee  more. 

Alcib.  I  never  did  thee  harm. 

Tim.  Yes,  thou  spok'st  well  of  me. 

Alcib.  Call'st  thou  that  harm  ? 

Tim.  Men  daily  find  it  such.     Get  thee  away. 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcib,  We  but  offend  him. — 

Strike.  [^Drumbents.     Exeunt  Ai,ciBiAi>t:8, 

Phrynia,  and  Timandra. 

TVm.  That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  unkindness. 
Should  yet  be  hungry ! — Common  mother,  thou, 

[Digging. 
Whose  womb  unmeasurablc,  and  infinite  bretist,'' 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whose  self-same  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  pufTd, 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newt,  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm,^ 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crisp'  heaven, 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shine ; 
Yield  him,  wfio  all  thy  human  sons  doth  hate. 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  bosom,  one  poor  root  I 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptious  womb,' 


1  The  fashion  of  periwigs  for  women,  which  Stowe 
informs  us  '  were  brought  into  England  about  the  time 
of  the  massacre  of  Paris,'  seems  to  have  been  a  fertile 
source  of  satire.  Stubbes,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Abuses, 
says  that  it  was  dangerous  for  any  child  to  wander,  as 
nothing  was  more  common  than  for  women  to  entice 
such  as  had  fine  locks  into  private  places,  and  there  to 
cut  them  off. 

2  (luillets  are  subtleties,  nice  and  frivolous  distinc- 
tions.    See  Hamlet,  Act  v.  Sc.  1. 

3  The  old  copy  reads  '  hoar  the  flamen,'  which  Stee- 
vens  suggests  may  mean,  give  him  the  hoarij  leprosy. 
I  have  not  scrupled  to  insert  Upton's  reading  of  hoarse 
into  the  text,  because  I  think  the  whole  construction  of 
the  speech  shows  that  is  the  word  the  poet  wrote.  To 
afflict  him  with  leprosy  would  not  prevent  his  scolding, 
to  deprive  him  of  his  voice  by  hoarseness  might. 

4  To  '  foresee  his  particular'  is  '  to  provide  for  his 
private  advantage,  for  which  he  leaves  the  right  scent 
of  public  good.' 

6  To  grave  is  to  buri/.  The  word  is  now  obsolete, 
but  was  familiar  lo  our  old  writers.  Thus  Chapman  in 
his  version  of  the  fifteenth  Iliad : — 

'  I  the  throtes  of  dogs  shall  grave 

His  manless  limbs.' 

6  This  image  (as  Warburton  ingeniously  supposes) 
would  almost  make  one  imagine  that  Shakspeare  was 
ac()uainred  with  some  personifications  of  nature  similar 
to  the  ancient  statues  of  Diana  Ephcsia  Multimammia. 

7  Tlie  serpent  which  we,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
eye,  call  the  blind-worm,  and  the  Latins  cttcitia.  So 
in  Macbeth  :— 

'  Adder's  fork  and  blind-teorm^g  itinx.' 


Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man ! 
Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bears ; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  fac« 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above'" 
Never  presented !-— O,  a  root,— Dear  thanks ! 
Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn  leas  ; 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish  draughts, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips  ! 

Enter  Apemartus. 

More  man  ?  Plague  !  plague  ! 

Apem.     I  was  directed  hither  :  Men  report. 
Thou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  dost  use  them. 

Tim,  'Tis,  then,  because  thou  dost  not  keep  a  dog 
Whom  I  would  imitate.     Consumption  catch  thee  '. 

Apein.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected  ; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change   of  fortune.     Wny  this  spade?  this 

place  ? 
This  slavelike  habit  ?  and  these  looks  of  care  ? 
Thy  flatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft  ; 
Hug  their  diseas'd  perfumes,"  and  have  forgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.     Shame  not  these  woods. 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper  ;'* 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  has  undone  thee :  hinge  thy  knee," 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou'll  observe. 
Blow  off  thy  cap  ;  praise  his  most  vicious  strain. 
And  call  it  excellent:  Thou  wast  told  thus; 
Thou  gav'st  thine  ears,  like  tapsters,  that  bid  wel- 
come. 
To  knaves  and  all  approachers  :  'Tis  most  just. 
That  thou  turn  rascal ;  hadst  thou  wealth  again. 
Rascals  should  have't.     Do  not  assume  my  likeness. 

Hiffi.  Were  I  like  thee,  I'd  throw  away  myself. 

Apem  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being  like 
thyself; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool :  What,  think'st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  chamberlain. 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?  Will  these  moss'd 

trees. 
That  have  outliv'd  the  eagle,'*  page  thy  heeJs, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out?  Will  the  cold 

brook, 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste. 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit  ?  call  the  creatures 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven  ;  whose  bare  unhoused  trunks, 
To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd. 
Answer  mere  nature,' ' — bid  them  flatter  thee  ; 
O  !  thou  shalt  find 

Tim.  A  fool  of  thee:  Depart. 


8  Perhaps  Shakspeare  meant  airled  (which  was  sy- 
nonymous with  crisp)  from  the  appearance  of  the  clouda 
In  the  Tempest,  Ariel  talks  of  sitting  'on  the  etaPo 
clouds.'    Chaucer,  in  his  House  of  Fame,  says  : — 

'  Her  heare  that  was  oundie  and  crtp«.' 
i.  e.  tcavy  and  curled.    Again,  in  the  Philosopher's  Sa- 
tires, by  Robert  Anton  — 

'  Her  face  as  beauteous  as  the  crisped  morn.' 

9  So  in  King  Lear  : — 

'  Dru  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase.* 

10  Thus  Milton,  b.  iii.  1.  564  :— 

'  Through  the  piu-e  marble  air.' 
Again  in  Othello: — 

'  Now  by  yon  marble  heaven.' 

11  i.  e.  their  diseased  perfumed  mistresses.  Thus  in 
Othello  :— 

'  'Tis  such  another  fitchew ;  marry,  %  perfumed  one.' 

12  '  Cunning  of  a  carper'  is  the  fastidiousness  of  a 
critic.  Shame  not  these  words,  says  Apemantus,  by 
coming  here  to  find  faulL  Carping  momttses  was  a 
general  term  for  ill-natured  critics.  Beatrice's  sarcastic 
raillery  is  thus  designated  by  Ursula  in  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing : — 

'  Why  sure  such  carping  is  not  commendable.' 

13  '  To  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  ktiee.' 

Hamlet. 

14  AquiltB  Senectus  is  a  proverb.  Tubcrville',  in  his 
Book  ol  Falconry,  1.575,  says  that  the  great  age  of  this 
bird  has  been  ascertained  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
always  building  its  eyrie  or  nest  in  the  same  place. 

15  '  And  with  presented  nakedness  outface 

Xhe  winds.'  King  Lear,  Act  ii.  S«.  3. 


Boxst  III. 


TIMON  OP  ATHENS. 


tah 


Apem,  I  love  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

7\m.  I  hate  thee  worse. 

Apem.  Why? 

Tim.  Thou  flatter'st  misery. 

Apem.  I  flatter  not ;  but  say,  thou  art  a  caitifl. 

THm.  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out  ? 

Apem.  To  vex  thee. 

Tim.  Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's. 
Post  please  thyself  in't  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

T%m.  What !  a  knave  too  ? 

Apem.  If  thou  didst  put  this  sour  cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  'twere  well :  but  thou 
Dost  it  enforcedly  ;  thou'dst  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.     Willing  misery 
Outlives  incertain' pomp,  is  crown'd  before:' 
The  one  is  filling  still,  never  complete  ; 
The  other,  at  high  wish  :  Best  state,  contentless, 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being, 
Worse  than  the  worst,  content. 
Thou  should'st  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

Tim.  Not  by  his  breath,^  that  is  more  miserable. 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm 
With  favour  never  clasp'd  ;  but  bred  a  dog. 
Hadst  thou,  like  us,  from  our   first  swath,'  pro- 
ceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  afibrds 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it* 
Freely  command,  thou  would'st  Have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot ;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust ;  and  never  learn'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,'  but  follow'd 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myself. 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary  ; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of 

men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment  ;• 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows ;' — I,  to  bear  this. 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden : 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 
Hath  made  thee  hard  in'U    Why  should'st  thou 

hate  men? 
They  never  flatter'd  thee  :  What  hast  thou  given  ? 
If  thou  wilt  curse, — thy  father,  that  poor  rag. 
Must  be  thy  subject :  who,  in  spite,  put  stuff 
To  some  she-beggar,  and  compounded  thee. 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.  Hence  !  be  gone  ! — 
If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave  and  flatterer.' 

Apem^  Art  thou  proud  yet  ? 

7Hm.  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 


Apem.  I,  that  I  was 
No  prodigal. 

Tim.  I,  that  I  am  one  now ; 

Were  all  the  wealth  I  have,  shut  up  in  thee, 
I'd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.     Get  thee  gone. — 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  [Eating  a  root. 

Apem.  Here  ;  I  will  mend  thy  feast. 

[Offering  him  something. 

Tim.  First  mend  my  company,  take  away  thyself. 

Apem.  So  I  shall  mend  mine  own,  by  the  lack  ol 
thine. 

TliTn.  'Tis  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botch'd ; 
If  not,  I  would  it  were. 

Apem.  What  would'st  thou  have  to  Athens  ? 

TVni.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.  If  thqu  wilt, 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold  ;  look,  so  I  have. 

Apem,  Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 

Tim.  The  best,  and  truest : 

For  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 

■^em.  Where  ly'st  o'  nights,  Timon  ? 

THm.  Under  that's  above  me. 

Where  feed'st  ihbu  o'  days,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat;  or,  rather, 
where  I  eat  it. 

Tim.  'Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  knew  my 
mind ! 

Apem.  Where  would'st  thou  send  it  ? 

lim.  To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem.  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knew- 
est,  but  the  extremity  of  both  ends  :  When  thou  wast 
in  thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked  thee  for 
too  much  curiosity ;'  in  thy  rags  thou  knowest 
none,  but  art  despised  for  the  contrary.  There's  a 
medlar  for  thee,  eat  it. 

Tim.  On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  not. 

■Apem.  Dost  hate  a  medlar  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  Uke  thee, 

Apem.  An  thouliadst  hated  meddlers  sooner,  thou 
should'st  have  loved  thyself  better  dow.  What  man 
didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that  was  beloved  after 
his  means '/ 

Tim.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkest  of, 
didst  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 

Apem.  Myself. 

Tim.  I  understand  thee  ;  thou  hadst  some  mean* 
to  keep  a  dog. 

Apem.  What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou 
nearest  compare  to  thy  flatterers  ? 

Tim.  Women  nearest ;  but  men,  men  are  the 
things  themselves.  What  would'st  thou  do  with 
the  world,  Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power  ? 

Apem.  Give  it  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  the  men. 


I 


1  To  have  wishes  crowned  is  to  have  them  completed, 
to  be  content.  The  highest  fortunes,  if  contentless, 
have  a  wretched  being,  worse  than  that  of  the  most  ab- 
ject fortune  accompanied  by  content. 

a  By  his  breath  means  by  his  voice,  i.  e.  suffrage. 

8  i.  e.  from  infancy,  from  the  first  swathe-band  with 
which  a  new-born  infant  is  enveloped.  '  There  is  in 
this  speech  a  sullen  haughtiness  and  malignant  dignity, 
suitable  at  once  to  the  lord  and  the  man-hater.  The  im- 
patience with  which  he  bears  to  have  his  luxury  re- 
proached by  one  that  never  had  luxury  within  his  reach, 
is  natural  and  graceful.'  Johnson.  O  si  sic  omnia.  In 
the  conception  and  expression  of  this  note  (says  Mr. 
Pye)  .we  trace  the  mind  and  the  pen  of  the  author  ;  a 
collection  of  such  notes  by  Johnson  would  have  been 
indeed  a  commentary  worthy  the  critic  and  the  poet. 
Johnson  has  adduced  a  passage  somewhat  resembling 
this  from  a  letter  written  by  the  unfortunate  favourite  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  just  before  his  execution. 
'  I  had  none  but  divines  to  call  upon  me,  to  whom  I  said, 
if  my  ambition  could  have  entered  into  their  narrow 
hearts,  they  would  not  have  been  so  humble  ;  or  if  my 
delights  had  been  once  tasted  by  them,  they  would  not 
have  been  so  precise.'  The  rest  of  this  admirable  let- 
ter is,  as  Johnson  justly  observes,  '  too  serious  and  so- 
lemn to  be  inserted  here  without  irreverence.'  It  was 
very  likely  to  make  a  deep  impression  upcm  Shak- 
speare'3  mind.  But  indeed  no  one  can  read  it  without 
emotion.  Johnson  copied  his  extract  from  Birch's  Me- 
moirs of^  Q,ueeii  Elizabeth,  and  has  erroneously  printed 
deceivers  lor  divmes. 


4  The  old  copy  reads  '  The  passive  drugges  of  it.' 
Drug  or  drugge,  is  only  a  variation  of  the  orthography 
of  drudge,  as  appears  by  Baret's  Alvearie. 

5  The  cold  admonitions  of  cautious  prudence.  Re- 
spect is  regardful  consideration : — 

' Reason  and  respect 

Makes  livers  pale,  and  lustihoud  deject.' 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

6  i.  e.  more  than  I  could  frame  employment  for. 

7  '  O  summer  friendship, 

Whose  flatt'ring  leaves  that  shadow'd  us  in  our 
Prosperity,  with  the  least  gust  drop  off 
In  the  autumn  of  adversity.' 

Massinger's  Maid  of  Honour. 

8  Dryden  has  quoted  two  verses  of  Virgil  to  show  how 
well  he  could  have  written  satires.  Shakspeare  has 
here  given  a  specimen  of  the  same  power,  by  a  line  bit 
ter  beyond  all  bitterness,  in  which  Timon  tells  Apeman 
tus  that  he  had  not  virtue  enough  for  the  vices  which  he 
condemns.  Dr.  Warburton  explains  worst  by  lowest, 
which  somewhat  weakens  the  sense,  and  yet  leaves  it 
sufficiently  vigorous. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Burke  commend  the  subtlety  of  dis- 
crimination with  which  Shakspeare  distinguishes  tlie 
present  character  of  Timon  from  that  of  Apemantus, 
whom,  to  vulgar  eyes,   he  would  seem  to  resemble 

Johnson. 

9  Curiosity  is  scrupulous  exactness, _^nica/  niceness 
Bardt  explains  it  picked  diligence,  Jlccuratus  corporis 
cultus.  '  A  waiting  gentlewoman  should  flee  affection  or 
curiosity,'  (i.  e.  affectation  or  overniceness.) — It  some- 
times means  scrupulous  anxiety,  precision. 
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TIMON  OP  ATHENS. 


AcTir    ^ 


Tim.  Would'st  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the  con- 
fusion of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the  beasts? 

Apem.  Ay,  Timon. 

iHm.  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant 
thee  to  attain  to !  If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox 
would  beguile  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox 
would  eat  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  t)ie  lion  would 
suspect  thee,  when,  peradventure,  thou  wert  ac- 
cused by  the  ass :  if  thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  dulness 
would  torment  thee  ;  and  still  thou  livedst  but  as  a 
breakfast  to  the  wolf:   if  thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy 

greediness  would  afflict  thee,  and  oft  thou  should'st 
azard  thy  life  for  thy  dinner :  wert  thou  the  uni- 
corn, pride  and  wrath  would  confound  thee^  and 
make  thine  own  self  the  conquest  of  thy  fury:' 
wert  thou  a  bear,  thou  would'st  be  kill'd  by  the 
horse  :  wert  thou  a  horse,  thou  would'st  be  seized 
by  the  leopard  :  wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou  wert 
german  to  the  lion,*  and  the  spots  of  thy  kindred 
were  jurors  on  thy  life  :  aJl  thy  safety  were  remo- 
tion,'  and  thy  defence,  absence.  What  beast 
could'st  thou  be,  that  were  not  subject  to  a  beast  ? 
and  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  that  seest  not 
thy  loss  in  transformation  ? 

Apem.  If  thou  could'st  please  me  with  speaking 
to  me,  thou  might'st  have  hit  upon  it  here  :  The 
commonwealth  of  Athens  is  become  a  forest  of 
beasts. 

Tim.  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that  thou 
art  out  of  the  city  1 

Apem.  Yonder  comes  a  poet  and  a  painter :  The 
plague  of  company  light  upon  thee !  I  will  fear  to 
catch  it,  and  give  way:  When  I  know  not  what 
else  to  do,  I'll  see  thee  again. 

Tim.  When  there  is  nothing  living  but  thee,  thou 
shalt  be  welcome.  I  had  rather  be  a  beggar's  dog, 
than  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Thou  art  the  cap*  of  all  the  fools  alive. 
'Tim.    'Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit 
upon. 

Apem.  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to 
curse. 

Tim.    All  villains,  that  do  stand  by  thee,  are 
pure.' 
Apem.  There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou  speak'st. 
lim.  If  I  name  thee, — 
I'll  beat  thee, — but  I  should  infect  my  hands. 
Apem.  I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off! 
T\m.  Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog ! 
C  holer  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive  ; 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 
Apem,  'Would  thou  would'st  burst. 

Tim.  Away, 

Thou  tedious  rogue  !  I  am  sorry,  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  by  thee.  [Throws  a  ttone  €Uhim. 

Apem.  Beast ! 

Itou  Slave! 

Avem.  Toad ! 

Tim.  Rogue,  rogue,  ro^o ! 

[Apemantus  retreats  backward  at  going. 
I  am  sick  of  this  false  world  ;  and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  it. 
Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave  ; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 

1  Alluding  to  the  unicorn's  being  aometimea  over- 
come from  striking  his  horn  into  a  tree  in  his  furious 
pursuit  of  an  enemy  See  Geaner's  History  of  Animals, 
and  Julius  Gaeaar.  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

i  This  seems  to  imply  that  the  lion  *  bears,  like  the 
Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne.' 

3  Both  Steevens  and  Malone  are  wrong  in  their  ex- 
planation oiremotion  here  ;  which  is  neither  '  removing 
from  place  to  place,'  nor  '  remoteness ;'  but  '  removing 
away,  removing  afar  off.    Remotio.' 

4  1.  e.  the  lop,  the  )<rincipal. 

5  See  Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 

0  Warburton  remarks  that  the  imagery  here  is  ex- 
quisitely beaulirul  and  sublime. 
7  Touch  for  touchstone  ; — 

'  O  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the  touch. 
To  try  if  thou  be'st  current  gold.' 
S  The  old  copy  reads,  '  Enter  the  Banditti.^ 
9  The  old  copy  reads : — 
'  Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much  of  meat. 


Thy  grave-stone  daily :  make  thine  epitaph, 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laugh. 
O  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

t  Looking  on  the  gold. 
ou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed  !  thou  valiant  Mars  ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd,  and  delicate  wooer. 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap  !^  thou  visible  god, 
That  solder'st  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss !    that  speak'st  with  every 

tongue. 
To  every  purpose  !  O  thou  touch'  of  hearts ! 
Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire  ! 

Apem.  'Would  'twere  so  ;— 

But  not  till  I  am  dead ! — I'll  say  thou  hast  gold : 
Thou  wilt  be  throng'd  to  shortly. 

Tim.  Throng'd  to  ? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Tim.  Thy  back,  I  pr'ythee. 
Apem.  Live  and  love  thy  misery ! 

7\m.  Long  live  so,  and  so  die ! — I  am  quit. — 

[Erit  Apemawtus. 
More  things  like  men? — Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor 
them. 

Enter  Thieves.' 

1  Thief.  Where  should  he  have  this  gold  7  It  is 
some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his  re- 
mainder :  The  mere  want  of  gold,  and  the  ialling- 
from  of  his  friends^  drove  him  into  this  melancholy. 

2  Thief.  It  is  noised,  he  hath  a  mass  of  treasure. 

3  Thief.  Let  us  make  the  assay  upon  him  ;  if  ho 
care  not  for't,  he  will  supply  us  easily  ;  If  he  covet- 
ously reserve  it,  how  shalt's  get  it  ? 

2  Thief.  True ;  for  he  bears  it  not  about  hin, 
'tis  hid. 

1  Thief.  Is  not  this  he  ? 
Thieves.  Where? 

2  Thief.  'Tis  his  description. 

3  Thief.  He  ;  I  know  him. 
Thieves.  Save  thee,  Timon. 
T^m.  Now,  thieves  ? 
Thieves.  Soldiers,  not  thieves. 
THm.  Both  too  ;  and  women's  sons. 
Thieves.  We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  muclb 

do  want. 

Tim.  Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much  of 
men.*^ 
Why  should   you  want?   Behold  the  earth  hatb 

roots : 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs  : 
The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips : 
The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.    Want  ?  why  want  7 
I  Thief.  We  cannot   live  on  grass,  on  berries, 
water, 
As  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 

Tim.  Nor  on  the  beasts  themselves,  the  birds,  and 
fishes. 
You  must  eat  men.    Yet  thanks  I  must  you  con, 
That  you  are  thieves  profess'd  ;  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  shapes  :  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited'"  professions.    Rascal  thieves. 


Theobald  proposed  '  you  want  much  ormee<,'i.  e.  much 
of  what  you  ovght  to  be,  much  of  the  qualities  batting 
you  as  human  creatures.  Steevens  says,  perhaps  wo 
should  read  : — 

'Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much  of  m*.' 
Your  greatest  want  is  that  you  expect  supplies  from  me, 
of  whom  you  can  reasonably  expect  nothing.    Your 
necessities  are  indeed  desperate,  when  you  apply  to  one 
in  my  situation.    Dr.  Farmer  would  point  the  passag* 
differently,  thus  : 
'  Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much.    Of  meat 
Why  should  \mu  want,'  &c. 

10  Limited  prolessions  are  allowed  professions.  Thus 
in  Macbeth : — 
'  I'll  make  so  bold  to  call,  for  'tis  my  limited  service.' 
I  will  request  the  reader  to  correct  my  explanation  of /i- 
mired  in  Macbeth,  where  r  have  unintentional!  v  allowed 
the  old  gloBsarial  explanation  to  stand,  which  bterpreis 
it  appointed. 
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Here's  gold  :   Go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  of  the  grape 
Till  iheliigh  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth, 
And  so  'scape  hanging  :  trust  not  the  physici^  ; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob :  take  wealth  and  lives  together ; 
Do  villany,  do,  since  you  profess  to  do't, 
Like  workmen.     I'll  example  you  with  thievery  : 
The  sun's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea :  the  moon's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun  : 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears:'  the  earth's  a  thief, 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture*  stol'n 
From  general  excrement:  each  thing's  a  thief; 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  uncheck'd  theft.  Love  not  yourselves  :  away  ; 
Rob  one  another.  There's  more  gold  :   Cut  throats  ; 
All  that  you  meet  are  thieves  :  To  Athens,  go, 
Bretik  open  shops  ;  for  nothing  can  you  steal. 
But  thieves  do  lose  it :  Steal  not  less,  for  this 
I  give  you  ;  and  gold  confound  you  howsoever ! 
Amen.  [Timon  retires  to  his  Cave. 

3  TTiief.  He  has  almost  charmed  me  from  my 
profession,  by  persuading  me  to  it. 

1  Thief.  'Tis  in  the  malice  of  mankind,  that  he 
thus  advises  us  ;  not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our  mys- 
tery. 

2  Thief.  I'll  believe  him  as  an  enemy,  and  give 
over  my  trade. 

1  Thief.  Let  us  first  see  peace  in  Athens  :  There 
;s  no  time  so  miserable,  but  a  uan  may  be  true.* 

[Exeunt  Thieves. 
Enter  Flatius. 

Flav.  O  you  gods  ! 
Is  yon  despis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord  ? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing?     O  monument 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd ! 
What  an  alteration  of  honour''  has 
Desperate  want  made  ! 

What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends. 
Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends  1 
How  rarely'  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
When  man  was  wish'd*  to  loye  his  enemies  : 
Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do ! 
He  has  caught  me  in  his  eye :  I  will  present 
My  honest  grief  unto  him ;  and,  as  my  lord. 
Shall  serve  nim  with  my  life. — My  dearest  master  ! 
TiMOir  comes  forward  from  his  Cave. 

Tim.  Away !  what  art  thou  ? 

Pteu.  Have  you  forgot  me,  sir  ? 

Tim.  Why  dost  ask  that?  I  have  forgot  all  men  ; 
1  Then,  if  thou   grant'st  thou'rt  a  man,  I  have  forgot 
thee. 

Flao.  An  honest  poor  servant  of  yours. 
.    Tim.  Then 

i  know  thee  not :  I  ne'er  had  honest  man 
About  me,  I ;  all  that  I  kept  were  knaves, 
To  serve  in  meat  to  villains. 

Flav.  The  gods  are  witness. 

Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 


1  The  moon  Is  called  the  moist  star  in  Hamlet,  and 
the  poet  in  the  last  scene  of  The  Tempest  has  shown 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  her  influence  on  the  tides. 
The  watery  beams  oi  ihe  moon  are  spoken  of  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  The  sea  is  therefore  said  to  resolve  her  into 
salt  tears,  in  allusion  to  the  flow  of  the  tides,  and  per- 
haps of  her  influence  upon  the  weather,  which  she  is 
Baul  to  govern.  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  lachrymose 
nature  of  the  planet  in  the  following  apposite  passage  in 
Kin?  Richard  III  :— 

'  That  I,  being  govern''d  by  the  wafry  moon. 

May  bring  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world.' 

2  i.  e.  compost,  manure. 

3  '  There  is  no  hour  in  a  man's  life  so  wretched  but 
he  always  has  it  in  hisjx)wer  to  become  <r(«e,  i.  e.  hongst.' 

4  An  alteration  of  honour,  is  an  alteration  of  an 
hnnourable  state  to  a  state  of  disgrace. 

5  \iovi  rarely,  i.  e^.  how  atlmirably.  So  in  Much  Ado 
AtK>ut  Nothing,  Act  iii.  Sc.  ',  '  how  rarely  ieatiir'd.' 

6  i.  c.  desired.  Friends  and  enemies  here  mean 
those  who  profess  friendship  and  profess  enmity.  The 
proverb  '  Defend  me  from  my  friends,  and  from  my 

2  B 


Tim.  What,  dost  thou  weep  7 — Come  nearer  :— 
then  I  love  thee. 
Because  thou  art  a  woman,  and  disclaim'st         '■* 
Flinty  mankind  ;  whose  eyes  do  never  give,* 
But  thorough  lust  and  laughter.     Pity's  sleeping  ; 
Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with 

weeping ! 
Flav.  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me,  good  my  lord, 
To  accept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealtli  lasts, 
To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still. 

Tim.  Had  I  a  steward  so  true,  so  just,  and  now 
So  comfortable  ?  It  almost  turns 
My  dangerous  nature  mild."     Let  me  behold 
Thy  face. — Surely  this  man  was  born  of  woman.— 
Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness, 
You  perpetual-sober  "ods  !  I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man,— mistake  me  not, — but  one : 
No  more,  I  pray, — and  he  is  a  steward. — 
How  fain  would  I  have  hated  all  mankind. 
And  thou  redeem'st  thyself:  But  all,  save  thee, 
I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks  thou  art  more  honest  now,  than  wise ; 
For,  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me. 
Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service : 
For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters. 
Upon  their  first  lord's  neck.     But  tell  me  true 
(For  I  tnust  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure,) 
Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous. 
If  not^  a  usuring  kindness  ;  and  as  rich  men  deal 

gifts. 
Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one  ? 

Flav.    No,  my  most   worthy    master,  in  whose 

breast 
Doubt  and  suspect,  alas,  are  plac'd  too  late  : 
You  should  have  fear'd  false  times,  when  you  did 

feast : 
Suspect  still  comes  where  an  estate  is  least. 
That  which  I  show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love, 
Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind. 
Care  of  your  food  and  living  :  and,  believe  it, 
My  most  honour'd  lord. 
For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me. 
Either  in  hope,  or  present,  I'd  exchange 
For  this  one  wish.  That  you  had  power  and  wealth 
To  requite  me,  by  making  rich  yourself. 

Tim.  Look  thee,  'tis  so! — "fhou  singly  honest 

man, 
Here,  take  : — the  gods  out  of  my  misery 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.     Go,  live  rich,  and  happy ; 
But  thus  condition'd  ;  Thou  shall  build  from  men ;'" 
Hate  all,  curse  all :  show  charity  to  none  ; 
But  let  the  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar  :  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny'st  to  men ;  let  prisons  swallow  them. 
Debts  wither  them  to  nothing  :  Be  men  like  blasted 

woods, 
And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods  ! 
And  so  farewell,  and  thrive. 

FTmv.  O,  let  me  slay, 

And  comfort  you,  my  master. 

Tim.  If  thou  hat'st 

Curses,  slay  not ;  fly  whilst  thou'rt  bless'd  and  free  : 
Ne'er  see  thou  man,  and  let  me  ne'er  see  thee. 

[Exeunt  severally. 


ejiemies  I  will  defend  myself,'  is  a  sufficient  coiiuuent 
on  this  passage. 

7  To  give  is  to  yield,  to  give  tcay  to  tears 

8  The  old  copy  reads  : — 

' It  almost  turns 

My  dangerous  nature  wild.' 
The  emendation  is  Warburton's.  Timon's  dangerous 
nature  is  his  savage  tcildness,  a  species  of  frenzy  in- 
duced by  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  the  world.  It 
would  be  idle  to  talk  of  turning  a  '  dangerous  nature 
wild  ;'  the  kindness  and  fidelity  of  Timon's  steward  was 
more  likely  to  soften  and  compose  him  ;  and  he  does 
indeed  show  himself  more  tnild  and  gentle  to  Flavins  in 
consequence,  l)eing  moved  by  the  tears  of  his  affection- 
ate servant. 

9  I  think  with  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  that  If  jwt  has  slipped 
in  here  by  an  error  of  the  compositor,  caught  from  the 
Is  not  of  the  preceding  line.  Both  sense  and  metre 
would  be  better  without  it.  ^ 

10  i.  e.  awav  from  human  habitation.  ■  -  si^^^ti.-  •  - 
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ACT  V. 


SCENE  I.     The  same.    Before  Tiraon's  Cave. — 
Enter  Poet  and  Painter  ; '   Timor  behind,  unseen. 

Pain.  As  I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be 
far  where  he  abides. 

Poet.  What's  to  be  thought  of  him  ?  Does  the 
rumour  hold  for  true,  that  he  is  so  full  of  gold  ? 

Pain.  Certain:  Alcibiades  reports  it;  Phrynia 
and  Timandra  had  gold  of  him  :  he  likewise  enriched 
poor  straggling  soldiers  with  great  quantity  :  Tis 
said,  he  gave  unto  his  steward  a  mighty  sum. 

Poet.  Then  this  breaking  of  hia  has  been  but  a 
try  for  his  friends. 

Pain.  Nothing  else  ;  you  shall  see  him  a  palm  in 
Atiiens  again,  and  flourish  with  the  highest.  There- 
fore, 'tis  not  amiss,  we  tender  our  loves  to  him,  in 
this  supposed  distress  of  his  :  it  will  show  honestlv 
in  us  ;  and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  purposes  with 
what  they  travel  for,  if  it  be  a  just  and  true  report 
that  goes  of  his  having. 

Poet.  What  have  you  now  to  present  unto  him  ? 

Pain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  visitation : 
only  I  will  promise  him  an  excellent  piece. 

Poet.  I  must  serve  him  so  too  ;  tell  him  of  an 
intent  that's  coming  towau'd  him. 

Pain.  Good  as  the  best.  Promising  is  the  very 
air  o'  the  time  :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation ; 
performance  is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act ;  and,  but 
in  the  plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed 
of  saying*  is  quite  out  of  use.  To  promise  is  most 
courtly  and  fashionable :  performance  is  a  kind  of 
will  or  testament,  which  argues  a  great  sickness  in 
his  judgment  that  makes  it. 

Tim.  Excellent  workman  !  Thou  canst  not  paint 
a  man  so  bad  as  is  thyself. 

Poet.  I  am  thinking,  what  I  shall  say  I  have 
provided  for  him :  It  must  be  a  personating'  of 
nimself :  a  satire  against  the  soAness  of  prosperity  ; 
with  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries,  that  follow 
youth  and  opulency. 

Tim.  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in  thine 
own  work  ?  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in  other 
men  ?  Do  so,  I  have  gold  for  thee. 

Poet.  Nay,  let's  seek  him  : 
Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate, 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.  True ; 
When  the  day  serves,  before  black-comer'd  night,* 
Fifld  what  thou  want'st  by  free  and  offer'd  light. 
Come. 

THm.  I'll  meet  you  at  the  turn.  Wliat  a  god's  gold. 
That  he  is  worship'd  in  a  baser  temple, 
Than  where  swine  feed  ! 
rns  thou  that  rigg'st  the  bark,  and  plough'st  the 

foam  ; 
Settlest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave  : 
To  thee  be  worship  I  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey ! 
'Fit  I  do  meet  them.  [Advancing. 

Poet.  Hail,  worthy  Timon  ! 

Pain,  Our  late  noble  master. 

ZVwi.  Have  I  once  liv'd  to  see  two  honest  men  ? 

Poet.  Sir, 
Having  oflen  of  your  open  bounty  tasted. 
Hearing  you  were  retird,  your  friends  fall'n  off, 
Whose  thankless  natures — O  abhorred  spirits  I 


1  The  poet  and  painter  were  wiihin  view  when  Ape- 
mantus  parted  from  Timon:  they  must  tlierefore  be 
Bupposed  to  have  been  wandering  about  the  woods  in 
search  of  Tiinon's  cave,  and  to  have  heard  in  the  interim 
the  particulars  of  Timon's  bounty  to  the  thieves  and  the 
steward.  '  But  (as  Malonc  observer)  Shakspeare  was 
not  attentive  to  these  minute  particulars,  and  if  he  and 
llie  audience  knew  these  circumstances,  he  would  not 
scruple  to  attribute  the  knowledge  to  persons  who  per- 
haps had  not  yet  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  it.' 

2  The  doing  of  that  we  have  said  we  would  do.  Thus 
in  Hamlet : — 

'  As  be  In  his  peculiar  act  suid  force 
May  give  his  saying  de^'d.' 
8  Personating  for  representing  simply.    The  aubjsct 
of  this  projected  satire  was  Timon'H  case,  not  bis  person. 


Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  arc  large  enough— 

What !  to  you ! 

Whose  slarlike  nobleness  gave  life  and  inflnence 

To  their  whole  being !  I'm  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 

The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 

With  any  size  of  words. 

Tim.  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see't  the  better  : 
You,  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are. 
Make  them  best  seen,  and  known. 

Pain.  He,  and  myself. 

Have  travell'd  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts , 
And  sweetly  felt  it. 

Tim.  Aye,  you  are  honest  men. 

Pain.  We  are  hither  come  to  offer  you  our  ser- 
vice. 

Tim.  Most  honest  men !  Why,  how  shall  I  re- 
quite you  ? 
Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water?  no. 

Soth.  What  we  can  do,  we'll  do,  to  do  you  service. 

Tliffl.  You  are  honest  men  :  You  have  heard  that 
I  have  gold : 
I  am  sure  you  have  :  speak  truth  ;  you  are  honest 
men. 

Pain.  So  it  is  said,  my  noble  lord :  but  therefor* 
Came  not  my  friend,  nor  1. 

TVm.  Good  honest  men  : — Thou  draw'st  a  coun- 
terfeit' 
Best  in  all  Athens :  thou  art,  indeed,  the  best ; 
Thou  counterfeit'st  most  lively. 

Pain.  So,  so,  my  lord. 

THm.  Even  so,  sir,  as  I  say : — And  for  thy  fic- 
tion, [To  t>te  Poet. 
Why,    thy     verse  swells    with  stun  so  fine   and 

smooth, 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 
But,  for  all  this,  my  honest  natur'd  fi^ends, 
I  must  needs  say  you  have  a  little  fault : 
Marry,  'tis  not  monstrous  in  you ;  neither  wish  I, 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 

Both.  Beseech  your  honour, 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You'll  take  it  ill. 

Both.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Will  you,  indeed  7 

Both.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 

Tim.  There's  ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a 
knave. 
That  mightily  deceives  you. 

Both.  Do  we,  my  lord? 

Tim.  Av,  and  you  hear  him  cog,  see  him  dissem- 
ble, 
Know  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him. 
Keep  in  your  bosom  :  yet  remain  assur'd, 
That  he's  a  made-up  villain.* 

Pain.  I  know  none  such,  my  lord. 

Poet.  Nor  I. 

Tim.  Look  you,  I  love  you  well ;  I'll  give  you 
gold, 
Rid  me  these  villains  from  your  companies  : 
Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught,* 
Confound  them  by  some  course,  and  come  to  me, 
I'll  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.  Name  them,  my  lord,  let's  know  them. 

Tim.  You  that  way,  and  you  tliis,  but   two  ia 
company : — 
Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone. 


4  '  Black-cornered  night.'  Many  conjectures  have 
been  offered  about  this  passage,  which  appears  to  me  a 
corruption  of  the  text.  Some  have  proposed  to  read 
black-coh^ed,  alluding  to  the  conical  form  of  the  earth's 
shadow ;  others  black-crown''d,  and  black-cover'd.  U 
appears  to  me  that  it  should  be  black-curtained.  We 
have  '  the  blanket  of  the  dark,'  in  Macbeth,  '  Night's 
black  mantle,'  in  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  and 
the  First  Part  of  tlie  same  drama : — 

' night  is  fled, 

"Whose pitchy  mantle  overveil'd  the  earth.' 
I  cannot  tliink  with  Steevens  that  '  Night  as  obscure  •• 
a  dark  comer,'  is  meant. 

5  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  portrait  was  calisd 
a  cantnter-feit. 

6  i.  e.     complete, '^fcniihedyWa.Xfi. 

7  i.  e.  njakea 
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Yet  an  arch  villain  keeps  him  company.' 
If,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  shall  not  be, 

[2V<Ae  Painter. 
Come  not  near  him. — If  thou  wouldsr  not  reside 

[To  the  Poet. 
But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  abandon. — 
Hence!  pack!  there's  gold,  ye  came  for  gold,   ye 

slaves : 
You  have  done   work  for  me,    there's   payment : 

hence  !' 
You  are  an  alchymist,  make  gold  of  that : — 
Out,  rascal  dogs  ! 

"  [Exit,  beating  and  driving  them  out. 

SCENE  II.     The  seme.     Enter  FhArius,  and  two 
Senators. 
Flav.     It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  speak  with 
Timon ; 
For  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself. 
That  nothing  but  himself,  which  looks  like  man, 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

1  Sen.  Bring  us  to  his  cave  : 
It  is  our  .part,  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

2  Sen.  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are   not  still    the  same  :    'Twas   time,    and 

griefs 
That  fram'd  him  thus  ;  time,  with  his  fairer  hand. 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days. 
The  former  man  may  make  him  :   Brmg  us  to  him, 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Flav.  Here  is  his  cave. — 

Peace  and  content  be  here  !  Lord  Timon  !  Timon  ! 
Look  out,  and  speak  to  friends :  The  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  senate,  greet  thee  : 
Speak  to  them,  uoble  Timon. 

Enter  Timor. 

Tim.  Thou  sun,  that  comfort' st,  bum  !^Speak> 
and  be  hang'd : 
For  each  true  word,  a  blister !  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  caut'rizing  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue, 
Consuming  it  with  speaking ! 

1  Sen.  Worthy  Timon— 

■     l^m.  Of  none  but  such  as  you,  and  you  of  Ti- 
'  mon. 

2  Sen.  The  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee,  Ti- 

mon. 
Tim.  I  thank  them  ;  and  would  send  them  back 
the  plague. 
Could  I  but  eaten  it  for  them. 

1  Sen.  O,  forget 
What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 
The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love,' 
Entreat   thee  back  to  Athens ;  who  have  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 

.  For  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

2  Sen.  They  confess. 
Toward  thee,  forgetfulness  too  general,  gross : 
Which*  now  the  public  body, — which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter, — feeling  in  itself 

A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  it's  own  fall,'  restraining  aid  to  Timon  ; 


» 


And  send  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrow'd  render,* 
Together  with  a  recompense  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram  ; 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth, 
As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  theirs, 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  tlieir  love, 
Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

TVm.  You  witch  me  in  it ; 

Surprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears  : 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes. 
And  I'll  beweep  these  comforts,  worthy  senators. 

1  iSpn.Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return  with  us, 
And  of  our  Athens  (thme,  and  ours)  to  take 

The  captainship,  thou  shall  be  met  with  thanks, 
AUow'd'  with  absolute  power,  ^nd  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority  : — so  soon  we  shall  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  the  approaches  wild  j 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace." 

2  Sen.  And  shakes  his  threat'ning  sword 
Against  the  walls  of  Athens. 

1  Sen,  Therefore,  Timon, — 

Tim.     Well,  sir,  I  will ;  therefore,   I  will,  sir ; 
Thus,— 
If  Alcibiades  kill  my  countrymen, 
Let  Alcibiades  know  this  of  Timon, 
That — Timon   cares   not.      But   if  he    sack  fair 

Athens, 
And  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards, 
Giving  our  holy  virgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain'd  war ; 
Then,  let  him  know, — and  tell  him,  Timon  speaks  it. 
In  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 
I  cannot  choose  but  tell  him,  that — I  care  not. 
And  let  him  take't  at  worst;  for  their  knives  care  not, 
While  you  have  throats  to  answer  ;  for  myself, 
There's  not  a  whittle'  in  the  unruly  camp, 
But  I  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.      So  I  leave  you 
To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods,'" 
As  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flav.  Stay  not,  all's  in  vain. 

Tim*.  Why,  I  was  writing  of  mv  epitaph. 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow  ;  My  long  sickness 
Of  health,"  and  living,  now  begins  to  mend. 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.     Go,  live  still ; 
Be  Alcibiades  your  plague,  you  his. 
And  last  so  long  enough  ! 

1  Sen.  We  speak  in  vain. 

Tim.  But  yet  I  love  my  country  ;  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck. 
As  common  bruit' ^  doth  put  it. 

1  Sen.  That's  well  spoke 

T^m.    Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen,- 

1  Sen.  These  words  become  your  lips   as   they 

pass  through  them. 

2  Sen.  And  enter  m  our  eairs,  like  great  triumphers 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  them  ; 

And  tell  them,  that  to  ease  tliem  of  their  griefs. 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses. 
Their  pangs  of  love,"  with  other  incident  throes 


1  The  plain  and  simple  meaning  of  this  is,  '  wfiere 
•ach  of  you  is,  a  villain  must  be  in  his  company,  because 
you  are  both  of  you  arch  villains,'  therefore  a  villain 
goes  with  you  every  where.  Thus  in  Promos  and  Cas- 
sandra, 1578,  '  Go,  and  a  knave  with  thee.' 

■2  The  word  done  is  omitted  by  accident  in  the  old 
copy.  This  line  is  addressed  to  the  painter,  the  next  to 
the  poet. 

3  With  one  united  voice  of  affection.  So  in  Stern- 
Jiold's  version  of  the  hundredth  Psalm. — 

'  With  one  consent  let  all  the  earth.' 

4  Which  should  be  and.  It  is  now  vain  to  inquire 
whether  the  mistak«  be  attributable  to  the  poet,  or  to  a 
careless  transcriber  or  printer,  but  in  such  a  glaring  error 
as  (his,  it  is  but  charitable  to  suppose  of  the  last. 

5  The  Athenians  have  a  sense  of  the  danger  of  their 
own  fall  by  the  arms  of  Alcibiades,  hy  their  withholding 
aid  that  should  have  been  given  to  Timon. 

6  Render  iB  confession.  So  in  Cymbeline,  Act  iv. 
8c.  4  :— 

'  ^— —  may  drive  ub  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  liv'd.' 


7  JUlnwed  here  signifies  conjimied.  '  To  approve  or 
corifinne.  Ratum  habere  aliquid.'  Buret.  This  word 
is  generally  used  by  our  old  writers  in  the  sense  of  ap- 
proved, and  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  has  been  rightly 
explained  in  other  places  in  these  dramas  by  liceitsed. 
An  allowed  fool,  I  think,  means  an  approved  fool,  a 
conjirmed  fool. 

8  This  image  may  have  been  caught  from  Psalm 
Ixxx.  13. 

9  A  whittle  is  a  clasp  knife.  The  word  is  s'.ill  pro- 
vincially  in  use. 

10  '  Tm  prosperous  gods'  undoubtedly  here  mean  the 
propitious  or  favourable  gods,  Dii  secundi.  Thus  in 
Othello,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

'  To  my  unfolding  lend  your  prosperous  ear.' 
In  which  passage  the  quarto  of  16iH  reads  '  a  gracious 
ear.' 

1 1  He  means  '  the  disease  of  life  begins  to  promise  m* 
a  period.' 

lii  Report,  rumour. 

13  Compare  this  part  of  Timon's  speech  with  par* 
of  the  celebrated  soUloquy  in  Hamlet. 


SIS 


TIMGN  OF  ATHENS. 


Act  V. 


ITiat  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 

In  life's  uncertain  voyage,  I  will  some  kindness  do 

them  : 
I'll  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades'  wrath. 

2  Sen.  I  like  this  well,  he  will  return  again. 

Tim.  I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  close, 
That  mine  own  use  invites  me  to  cut  down. 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it ;  Tell  my  friends, 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree. 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  haste, 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe. 
And  hanghimself:' — I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flav.  Trouble  him  no  further,  thus  you  still  shall 
find  him. 

Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again  :  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verse  of  the  salt  flood  ; 
Whom  once  a  day  with  his  embossed  froth' 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover  ;   thither  come, 
And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle. — 
Lips,  let  sour  words  go  by,  and  language  end  : 
What  is  amiss,  plague  and  infection  mend  ! 
Graves  only  be  men  s  works  ;   and  death  their  gain  ! 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams  !  Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

[Exit  Timon. 

1  Sen.  His  discontents  are  unremoveably 
Coupled  to  nature; 

2  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead  :  let  us  return, 
And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  us 

In  our  dear*  peril. 

1  Sen.  It  requires  swift  foot.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     The  Walh  of  Athent.     Enter  Tvoo 
Senators  and  a  Messenger. 

1  Sen.  Thou  hast  painfully  discover'd  ;    are  his 

files 
As  full  as  thy  report  ? 

Mess.  I  have  spoke  the  least : 

Besides,  his  expedition  promises 
Present  approach. 

2  Sen,  We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring  not 

Timon.  * 

Mess.  I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend  : 
Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd, 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force. 
And  made  us  speak  like  friends  :* — this  man  was 

riding 
From  Alcibiades  to  Timon's  cave, 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowship  i'  the  cause  against  your  city, 
In  part  for  his  sake  mov'd. 

Enter  Senators  from  Timor. 
1  Sen.  Here  come  our  brothers. 

S  Sen.  No  talk  of  Timon,  nothing  of  him  expect. — 
The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust :  in  and  prepare  ; 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear,  our  foes,  the  snare. 

[Exeunt. 


1  This  was  suggested  by  a  passage  iti  Plutarch's 
Lite  of  Antony,  where  it  Is  said  Timon  addressed  the 
people  of  Athens  in  similar  terms  from  the  public  tribune 
in  the  market-place.  See  also  The  Palace  of  Pleasure, 
vol.  i.  Nov.  23. 

2  The  first  folio  reads  who.  It  was  altered  to  which 
In  the  second  iblio.  Malone  reads  whom,  saying  it  re. 
fers  to  Timon,  and  not  to  hie  grave ;  as  appears  from 
The  Palace  of  Pleasure  : — '  By  his  last  will  he  ordained 
himself  to  be  interred  upon  the  seashore,  that  the 
waves  and  surges  might  beate  and  vexe  his  dead 
carcas.' 

Embossed  froth  \s  foaming,  puffed  or  blottn  up  froth. 
Among  our  ancestors  '  a  boss  or  a  bubble  of  water 
when  it  raineth,  or  the  pot  seetheth,'  were  used  indil- 
ferently. 

3  So  in  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  Sc.  1:— 

'  Whom  thou  in  terms  so  bloody  and  so  dear 
Hast  made  thy  enemies.' 

4  This  passage  Steevens,  with  great  reason,  consi- 
ders corrupt,  the  awkward  repetition  of  the  verb  made, 
»nd  the  obscurity  of  the  whole,  countenance  his  opinion. 
Might  we  not  read  : — 

'  Tet  our  old  love  had  a  particular  force. 
And  ma^le  us  speak  like  friends.' 


SCENE  IV.     The  Woods.    Timon's  Ca»e,  and  a 

Tombstone  seen.    Enter  a  Soldier,  seeking  Timon. 

Sol,  By  all  desciiption  this  should  be  the  place. 

Who's  here?    speak,  ho! — ^No  answer? — What  is 

this? 
Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  outstretch'd  his  span  : 
Some  beast  rear'd  this  ;'  there  does  not  live  a  man. 
Dead,  sure  ;  and  this  his  grave. — 
What's  on  this  tomb  I  cannot  read  ;  the  character 
I'll  take  with  wax. 

Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill ; 
An  ag'd  interpreter,  though  young  in  days : 
Before  proud  Athens  he's  set  down  by  this, 
Whose  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V.     Before  the  Walls  of  Aihexa.    Trum- 
pets sound.    Enter  Alcibiades,  and  Forces. 
Alcib.    Sound  to  this  coward  and  lascivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  [A  parley  souruled. 

Enter  Senators  on  the  Walls. 
Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fill'd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice  ;  till  now,  myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 
Have    wander'd    with  our    travers'd    arms,*    and 

breath'd 
Our  sufferance  vainly  :  Now  the  time  is  flush,' 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong. 
Cries,  of  itself,  I^o  more  :  now  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease  ; 
And  pvirsy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind. 
With  fear  and  horrid  flight. 

1  Sen,  NoWe  and  young. 
When  thy  first  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit. 
Ere  thou  hadst  power,  or  we  had  cause  of  fear, 
VVe  sent  to  thee  ;  to  give  thy  rages  balm, 

To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity.' 

2  Sen.  So  did  we  woo 
Transformed  Timon  to  our  city's  love. 

By  humble  message,  and  by  promis'd  means  ;' 
We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deserve  ^ 

The  common  .stroke  of  war. 

1  Sen.  These  walls  of  ours  1| 
Were  not  erected  by  their  hands,  from  whom 
You  have  receiv'd  your  griefs :  nor  are  they  such,   » 
That   these    great    towers,   trophies,    and  school*? 

should  fall  ,^ 

For  private  faults  in  them.  t 

2  Sen.  Nor  are  they  livin?,    % 
Who  were  the  motives  that  you  first  went  out  ;'• 
Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning,"  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.     March,  noble  lord. 


5  The  old  copy  has  '  Some  beast  read  this.'  The 
emendation  is  Warburton's.  It  is  evident  that  the  sol- 
(Her,  when  he  first  sees  Timon's  everlasting  dwelling, 
does  not  know  it  to  be  a  tomb.  He  concludes  Timon  must 
be  dead,  because  he  receives  no  answer.  It  is  evident 
that  when  he  utters  the  words  some  beast,  &c.  he  has 
not  seen  the  inscription.  '  What  can  this  be  .'  (says  the 
soldier,)  Timon  is  certainly  dead:  Some  beast  must  have 
rear'd  this  ;  a  man  couW  not  live  in  it.  Yes,  he  is  dead 
sure  enough,  and  this  must  be  his  tomb  ;  What  is  thia 
writing  upon  U  ?' 

6  Traver8''d  arms  are  arms  crossed.  The  ima^ 
occurs  in  The  Tempest : — 

'  His  arms  in  this  sad  knot.'' 

7  Flush  is  mature,  ripe,  or  come  to  full  perfection. 

8  Their  refers  to  griefs.  '  To  give  thy  rages  balm,' 
must  be  considered  as  parenthetical. 

9  i.  e.  by  promising  .him  a  competent  subsistence. 

10  '  The  tnotives  that  you  firei  went  out,'  i.  e.  those  who 
made  the  motion  for  your  exile.  This  word  is  used  ia 
the  same  manner  in  Troilus  and  Cressida : — 

' her  wanton  spirits  look  out 

At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  bod  v.' 

11  Cunning  is  used  in  its  old  sense  ofskiflot  wisdom, 
extremity  of  shame  that  they  wanted  wisdom  in  procur- 
ing your  banishment  hath  broke  their  hearts.  Theo- 
bald had  nearly  thus  interpreted  the  passage  ;  and 
Johnson  thoueht  he  could  improve  it  by  reading — 

'  Shame  tliat  they  wanted,  coming  in  exceaa 

Hath  broke  llieir  hearts.' 
Johnson  perhapa  was  not  aware  of  tht  old  meaning  of 
cunning. 


CORIOLANUS. 


Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  spread : 

Bv  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death 

(ff  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food, 

Which  nature  loathes,)  take  thou  the  destin'd  tenth  ; 

And  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die, 

Let  die  the  spotted. 

I  Sen.  All  have  not  offended  : 

For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square,'  to  take, 
On  those  that  are,  revenges :  crimes,  like  lands. 
Are  not  inherited.     Then,  dear  countryman, 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  uiy  rage : 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,'  and  those  kin. 
Which  in  the  bluster  of  thy  Svrath,  must  fall 
With  those  that  have  offended :  like  a  shepherd, 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  the  infected  forth. 
But  kill  not  all  together. 

2  Sen.  What  thou  wilt. 

Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile, 
Than  hew  to't  with  thy  sword. 

1  Sen.  Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  and  they  shall  ope  ; 
So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before, 

To  say  thou'lt  enter  friendly. 

2  Sen.  Throw  thy  glove  ; 
Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else. 

That  thou  wilt  use  the  wars  as  thy  redress, 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  seal'd  thy  full  desire. 

Alcib.  Then  there's  my  glove  ; 

Descend,  and  open  your  uncharged  ports  ;* 
Those  enemies  of  Timon's  and  mine  own. 
Whom  you  yourself  shall  set  out  for  reproof, 
Fall,  and  no  more  :  and, — to  atone*  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning, — not  a  man 
Shall  pass  his  quarter,  or  offend  the  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  bounds. 
But  shall  be  remedied,  to  your  public  laws, 
At  heaviest  answer.' 

Both.  'Tis  most  nobly  spoken. 

.Alcib.  Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 


1  1.  e.  not  regular,  not  equitable. 

2 Jovis  incunabula  Crete.  Ovid  Metam.  viii.  99. 

3  I.  e.  Unattacked  gates. 

4  i.  e.  to  reconcile  them  to  it.  The  general  sense  of 
this  word  in  Shakspeare.  Thus  in  Cymbeline : — '  I 
was  glad  I  did  atone  my  countryman  and  you.' 

o  All  attempts  to  extract  a  meaning  from  this  pas- 
sage as  it  stands,  must  be  vain.  We  should  certainly 
read  :— 

'  But  shall  be  remitted  to  your  public  laws 

At  heaviest  answer.' 
tt  is  evident  that  the  context  requires  a  word  of  this  im- 

rrt :  remanded  might  serve.    The  comma  at  remedied 
not  in  the  old  copy.    Remedied  to,  as  Steevens  ob- 


SIS 

Enter  a 


The  Senators  descend-,  and  open  the  gates. 
Soldier. 

Sol.  My  noble  general,  Timon  is  dead  : 
Entomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  sea : 
And  on  his  gravestone,  this  insculpture  ;  which 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  impression 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 

Alcib.   [Reads.]   Here   lies   a   wretched  corse,  of 

ivretcJied  soul  bereft : 
Seek  net  my  name :  A  plague  consume  you  ijuicked 

caitiffs  left  ! 
Here  lie  I,  Timon  :  wlio  alive,  all  living  men  did  hate  : 
Pass  by,  and  curse  thy  Jill ;  but  pass,  and  stay  not 

here  thy  gait.'' 
These  well  express  in  thee  thy  latter  spirits : 
Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scorn  dst  our  brains'  flow,'  and  those  our  droplets 

which 
From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave,  on  faults  forgiven.     Dead 
Is  noble  Timon  ;   of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more. — Bring  me  into  your  city 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword  : 
Make  war  breed  peace  ;  make  peace  sdnt'  war ; 

make  each 
Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech.' 
Let  our  drums  strike.  [Exeunt. 

THE  play  of  Timon  is  a  domestic  tragedy,  and  there- 
fore strongly  fastens  on  the  attention  of  the  reader.  In 
the  plan  there  is  not  much  art,  but  the  incidents  are 
natural,  and  the  characters  various  and  exact.  The 
catastrophe  affords  a  very  powerful  warning  against 
that  ostentatious  liberality,  which  scatters  bounty,  but 
confers  no  benefits;  and  buys  flattery,  but  not  friend- 
ship. 

In  this  tragedy  are  many  passages  perplexed,  obscure, 
and  probably  corrupt,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  rec- 
tify or  explain  with  due  diligence  ;  but  having  only  one 
copy,  cannot  promise  myself  that  ray  endeavours  shall 
be  much  applauded.  JOHNSON. 


serves,  is  nonsense.  Johnson's  explanation  will  then 
serve,  '  Not  a  soldier  shall  quit  his  station,  or  commit 
any  violence,  but  he  shall  answer  it  regularly  to  the  law.' 

6  This  epitaph  is  formed  out  of  two  distinct  epitaphs 
in  North's  Plutarch.  The  first  couplet  is  there  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  Timon  himself;  the  second  by 
the  poet  Calliraachus.  The  epithet  caitiffs  was  proba- 
bly suggested  by  another  epitaph,  to  be  found  in  Ken- 
dal's Flowers  of  Epigrammes,  1577,  and  in  the  Palace 
of  Pleasure,  vol.  i.  Nov.  23. 

7  So  in  Drayton's  Miracles  of  Moses : — 

'  But  he  from  rocks  that  fountains  can  command. 
Cannot  yet  stay  the  fountains  of  his  brain.' 

8  Stop.  9  Physician. 


CORIOLANUS. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


IN  this  play  the  narration  of  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of 
*  Coriolanus,  is  very  exactly  followed ;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  the  poet  shows  consummate  skill  in 
knowing  how  to  seize  the  true  poetical  point  of  view 
nf  the  historical  circumstances,  without  changing  them 
in  the  least  degree.  His  noble  Roman  is  indeed  wor- 
thy of  the  name,  and  his  mob  such  as  a  Roman  mob 
doubtless  were  ;  such  as  every  great  city  has  possessed 
from  the  time  of  the  polished  Athenians  to  that  of  mo- 
dern Paris,  where  such  scenes  have  been  exhibited  by 
a  people  collectively  considered  the  politest  on  earth, 
as  shows  that  '  the  many-headed  multitude'  have  the 
same  turbulent  spirit,  when  there  is  an  exciting  cause, 
in  all  ages. 

Shakspeare  has  extracted  amusement  from  this  po- 
pular humour,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  pleasant  satirical 
vein  of  Menenius  has  relieved  the  serious  part  of  the 
play  Willi  some  mirthful  scenes,  in  which  it  is  certain 
6ie  people's  folly  is  not  spared. 

The  character  of  Coriolanus,  as  drawn  by  Plutarch, 
waa  happily  suited  to  the  drama,  and  in  the  hands  of 


Shakspeare  could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  highest  i»- 
terest  and  sympathy  in  the  spectator.  He  is  made  of 
that  stern  unbending  stuff  v/hich  usually  enters  into 
the  composition  of  a  hero  :  accustomed  to  conquest  and 
triumph,  his  inflexible  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  solicit 
by  flattering  condescension  what  it  felt  that  its  wor- 
thy services  ought  to  command  : 

' he  was 

A  noble  servant  to  them  ;  but  he  could  not 

Carry  his  honours  even  : 

commanding  peace 

Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controU'd  the  war.' 
He  hated  flattery  ;  and  his  sovereign  contempt  for  the 
people  arose  from  having  witnessed  their  pussillani- 
mity  ;  though  he  loved  '  the  bubble  reputation,'  and 
would  have  ^appled  with  fate  for  honour,  he  hated  the 
breath  of  vulgar  applause  as  'the  reek  o' the  rotten 
fens.' 

He  knew  that  his  actions  must  command  the  good 
opinion  of  men ;  but  his  BKxIesty  shruok  firom  their 
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CORIOLANtJS. 


Act  1. 


open  declaration  of  it :  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  '  his 
nothings  monstered.' 

' Pray  you,  no  more ;  my  mother, 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.' 
But  yet  his  pride  was  his  greatest  characteristic: 
'  Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man.' 
This  it  was   that  made  him  seek  distinction  from  the 
ordinary  herd  of  popular  heroes ;  his  honour  must  be 
won  by  difficult  and  daring  enterprise,  and  worn  in 
silence.  It  was  this  pride  which  was  his  overthrow  ;  and 
from  which  the  moral  of  the  piece  is  to  be  drawn.    He 
had  thrown  himself  with  the  noble  and  confiding  mag- 
nanimity of  a  hero  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  know- 
ing that  the  truly  brave  are  ever  generous ;  but  two 
suna  could  not  shine  in  one  hemisphere ;  TuUus  Aufl- 
dius  found  he  was  darkened  by  his  light,  and  he  ex- 
claims : — 

' He  bears  himself  more  proudlier 

Even  to  my  person  than  I  thought  he  would 
When  I  did  first  embrace  him :  Yet  his  nature 
In  that's  no  changeling.' 

The  closeness  with  which  Shakspeare  has  followed 
his  original.  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch, will  be  observed  upon  comparison  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  with  the  parallel  scene  in  the  play, 
describing  Coriolanus's  flight  to  Antium,  and  his  re- 
ception bv  Aufidius.  '  It  was  even  twilight  when  he 
entered  the  city  of  Antium,  and  many  people  met  him 
in  the  streets,  but  no  man  knew  him.  So  he  went  im- 
mediately to  TuUus  Aufidius'  house  ;  and  when  he 
came  thither  he  got  him  up  straight  to  the  chimney 
hearth,  and  sat  him  down,  and  spake  not  a  word  to 
any  man,  his  face  all  muffled  over.  They  of  the  house 
spying  him,  wondered  what  he  should  be,  and  yet  they 
durst  not  bid  him  rise.  For  ill-favouredly  mufned  and 
disguised  as  he  was,  yet  there  appeared  a  certain  ma- 
jesty ill  his  countenance  and  in  his  silence  ;  whereupon 
they  went  to  TuUus,  who  was  at  supper,  to  tell  him  of 
the  strange  disguising  of  this  man.  TuUus  rose  pre- 
sently from  the  board,  and,  coming  towards  him,  asked 
him  wh<at  he  was,  and  wherefore  he  came.  Then 
Martins  unmuffled  himself,  and,  after  he  had  paused 
awhile,  making  no  answer,  he  said  unto  himself,  '  If 
thou  knovvest  me  not  yet,  Tullus,  and  seeing  me,  dost 
not  perhaps  believe  me  to  be  tlie  man  I  am  indeed, 
I  must  of  necessity  discover  myself  to  be  that  I  am. 
I  am  Caius  Martlus,  who  hath  done  to  thyself  particu- 
larly, and  to  all  the  Voices  generally,  great  hurt  and 
mischief,  which  I  cannot  deny  for  my  surname  of  Co- 


riolanus  that  I  bear.  For  I  never  haa  other  benefit  of 
the  true  and  painful  service  I  have  done,  and  the  ex- 
treme dangers  I  have  been  in,  but  tViis  surname  :  a 
good  memory  and  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
thou  shouldest  bear  me.  Indeed  the  name  only  re- 
maineth  with  me  ;  for  the  rest,  the  envy  and  cruelty  of 
the  people  of  Rome  have  taken  from  me,  by  the  sui 
ferance  of  the  dastardly  nobility  and  magistrates,  who 
have  forsaken  me,  and  let  me  be  banished  by  the  peo 
pie.  This  extremity  hath  now  driven  me  to  come  as  a 
poor  suitor,  to  take  thy  chimney-heanh,  not  of  any  hope 
I  have  to  save  my  life  thereby.  For  if  I  feared  deatli,  I 
would  not  have  come  hither  to  put  myself  in  hazard  ; 
but  pricked  forward  with  desire  to  be  revenged  of  them 
that  have  thus  banished  me,  which  now  I  do  begin,  by 
putting  my  person  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
Wherefore  if  thou  hast  any  heart  to  be  wreaked  of  the 
injuries  thy  enemies  have  done  thee,  speed  thee  now, 
and  let  my  misery  serve  thy  turn,  and  so  use  it  as  my 
service  may  be  a  benefit  to  the  Voices  ;  promising 
thee  that  I  will  fight  with  better  good-will  for  all  you, 
than  I  did  when  I  was  against  you,  knowing  that  they 
fight  mora  valiantly  who  know  the  force  of  the  ene- 
my, than  such  as  have  never  proved  it.  And  if  it  be  so 
that  thou  dare  not,  and  that  thou  art  weary  to  prove 
fortune  any  more,  then  am  I  aleo  weary  to  live 
any  longer.  And  it  were  no  wisdom  in  thee  to  save  tlie 
life  of  him  who  hath  been  heretofore  thy  mortal  ene 
my,  and  whose  service  now  can  nothing  help  or  plea- 
sure thee.'— Tullus,  hearing  what  he  said,  was  a  mar 
vellous  glad  man,  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  he 
said  to  him,  "  Stand  up,  O  Martins,  and  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  in  profi'ermg  thyself  unto  us,  thou  docst  us 
great  honour :  and  by  this  means  thou  mayest  hope 
also  of  greater  things  at  aU  Voices'  hands."  So  lie 
feasted  him  for  that  time,  and  entertained  him  in  the 
honourablest  manner  he  could,  talking  with  him  of  no 
other  matter  at  that  present ;  but  within  a  few  days 
after  they  fell  to  consultation  together  in  what  sort  ihcy 
should  begin  their  wars.' 

In  the  scene  of  the  meeting  of  Coriolanus  with  his 
wife  and  mother,  when  they  come  to  supplicate  him  to 
spare  Rome,  Shakspeare  has  adhered  very  closely  to 
his  original.  He  felt  that  it  was  sutficient  to  give  it 
merely  a  dramatic  form.  The  speech  of  Volumnia,  as 
we  have  observed  in  a  note,  is  almost  in  the  very  words 
of  the  old  translator  of  Plutarch. 

The  time  comprehended  in  the  play  is  about  four 
years ;  commencing  with  the  secession  to  the  Mons 
Sacer,  in  the  year  of  Rome  262,  and  ending  with  the 
death  of  Coriolanus,  A.  U.  C.  266. 

Malone  conjectures  it  to  have  been  written  in  the 
year  1610. 


PERSONS   REPRESENTED. 


Caius  Marcivs  Coriolaitub,  a  noble  Roman. 
CoiHNms*^'^^'  \  ^^^^"■^  against  t/i«  Volcians. 
Menenius  Aorippa,  Friend  to  Coriolanus. 

SiCINIUS  VeLI/TUS,  )  j,.j^^       ^fj^  PI 

JtTNius  Brutus,       J  •>  r 

Voung  Marcivs,  Son  to  Coriolanus. 

^  Roman  Herald. 

Tullus  AufidiuSj  General  of  the  Volcians. 

Lieutenant  to  Aufidius. 

Conspirators  with  Aufidius. 

A  Citizen  of  Antium. 


Tu)o  Volcian  Guards. 

Volumnia,  Mother  to  Coriolanus. 
Virgilia,  IVife  to  Coriolanus. 
Valeria,  Friend  to  Virgilia. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — Rome.  A  Street.  Enter  a  Company 
of  mutinous  Citizens,  with  Staves,  Clubs,  arid 
other  Weapons. 

I    CitizeTU 

Before  we  proceed  any  further,  hear  me  speak. 

Cit.  Speak,  speak.         [Several  speaking  at  once. 

1  Cit.  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die,  than  to 
ikmish  ? 

Cit.  Resolved,  resolved. 

1  Cit.  First  you  know,  Caius  Marcius  is  chief 
enemy  to  the  people. 

Cit.  We  know't,  we  know't. 

1  Cit.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we'll  have  com  at 
our  own  price.    Is't  a  verdict 


Cit.  No  more  talking  on't ;  let  it  be  done :  away, 
away. 

2  Cil.  One  word,  good  citizens. 

1  Cit.  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens  ;  the  pa- 
tricians, good  : '  What  authority  surfeits  on,  would 
relieve  us ;  If  they  would  yield  us  but  the  super- 
fluity, while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might  guess, 
they  relieved  us  humanely ;  but  they  think,  we  are 
too  dear :  the  leanness  that  afflicts  us.  the  object  of 
our  misery,  is  as  an  inventory  to  particularize  their 
abundance:  our  sufferance  is  a  gain  to  them. — Let 
us   revenge   this  with   our  pikes,   ere  we  become 


1   Good,  in  a  commercial  sense.     As  in  Eastward 
Hoe:— 

' known  good  men,  well  monted.' 

Agair  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  : — 

'  Antonio's  a  good  man ' 
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nkes:'  for  the  gods  know,  I  speak  this  in  hunger 
for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

2  Cii.  Would  you  proceed  especially  against 
Caius  Marcius  ? 

at.  Against  turn  first  {  he's  a  very  dog  to  the 
commonalty, 

2  Cit.  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done 
for  his  country  ? 

1  Cit.  Very  well ;  and  could  be  content  to  give 
him  good  report  for't,  but  that  he  pays  himself  with 
being  proud. 

2  Cit.  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

1  Cit.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done  fa- 
mously, he  did  it  to  that  end :  though  soft  con- 
scienc'd  men  can  be  content  to  say,  it  was  for  his 
country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother,  and  to  be 
partly  proud ;  which  he  is,  even  to  the  altitude  of 
his  virtue. 

2  Cit.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you 
account  a  vice  in  him  :  You  must  in  no  way  say,  he 
is  covetous. 

1  CiL  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of  ac- 
cusations ;  he  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire  in 
repetition.  [Shouts  within.]  What  shouts  are  these  ? 
The  other  side  o'  the  city  is  risen :  Why  stay  we 
prating  here?  To  the  Capitol. 

Cit.  Come,  come. 

1  Cit.  Soft ;  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Menenius  Aorippa. 

2  Cit.  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa ;  one  that  hath 
always  loved  the  people. 

1  Cii.  He's  one  honest  enough  ;  'Would,  all  the 
rest  were  so ! 

Men.  What  work's,  my  countrymen,  in  hand  ? 
Where  go  you 
With  bats  and  clubs  ?  The  matter  ?  Speak,  I  pray 
you. 

1  Cit.  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the  senate  ; 
they  have  had  inkling,  this  fortnight,  what  we  in- 
tend to  do,  which  now  we'll  show  'era  in  deeds. 
Tliey  say,  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths  ;  they 
shall  know,  we  have  strong  arms  too. 

Men.  Why,  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  ho- 
nest neighbours, 
Will  you  undo  yourselves  ? 

1  Cit.  We  cannot,  sir,  we  are  undone  already. 

Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.     For  yaur  wants, 
Your  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Aoainst  the  Roman  state  ;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cradling  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment;*  For  the  dearth, 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it ;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.      Alack, 
You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Tliither  where  more  attends  you  ;  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'  the  state,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers, 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

1  Cii.  Care  for  us  ! — True,  indeed  ! — They  ne'er 
cared  for  us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their 
store-houses  crammed  with  grain  ;  make  edicts  for 


1  It  f?houId  be  remembered  that  '  as  lean  as  a  roAe'  is 
an  old  proverbial  expression.  There  is,  as  Warburton 
observes,  a  miserable  joke  intended  : — '  Let  us  now  re- 
venge this  with  forks,  before  we  become  rakes  ;'  a  pike, 
or  pike-fork,  being  the  ancient  term  for  a  pitchfork. 
The  opigin  of  the  proverb  is  doubtless  '  as  lean  as  a 
rac/ie  or  rrecc,'  (pronounced  rake,)  and  signifying  a 
greyhound. 

2  Thus  in  Othello  :— 

'  I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop.' 

3  '  The  old  copies  have  "  scaleH  a  little  more  ;"  for 
which  Theobald  judiciously  proposed  stale.  To  this 
Warburton  olqects  petulantly  enough,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, because  to  scale  signifies  to  weigh  ;  so  indeed  it 
does,  and  many  other  things  ;  none  of  which,  however, 
bear  any  relation  to  the  text.  Steevens  too  prefers  scale, 
which  he  proves  from  a  variety  of  authorities  to  mean 
•  scatter,  disperse,  spread  :'  to  make  any  of  them,  how- 
ever, suit  his  purpose,  he  is  obliged  to  give  an  unfaith- 
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usury,  to  support  usurers-:  repeal  daily  any  whole- 
some act  established  against  the  rich  ;  and  provide 
more  piercing  statutes  daily  to  chain  up  and  restrain 
the  poor.  If  the  wars  eat  us  not  up,  they  will ;  and 
there's  all  the  love  they  bear  us. 

Afe»i.  Either  you  must 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious. 
Or  be  accus'd  of  folly.     I  shall  tell  yo'u 
A  pretty  tale  ;  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it ; 
But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  staie't'  a  little  more. 

1  Cit.  Well,  I'll  hear  it,  sir  :  yet  you  must  not 
think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace^  with  a  tale :  but,  an't 
please  you,  deliver. 

Men.    There  was  a  time,  when  all  the   body'i 
members 
Rebell'd  against  the  belly  ;  thus  accus'd  it : — 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
I'  the  midst  o'  the  body,  idle  and  inactive, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labour  with  the  rest ;  where'  the  ouier  instni 

ments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel, 
And,  mutually  participate,  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  commoa 
Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  answered, — 

1  Cit.  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  belly  ? 

Men.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you. — With  a  kind  of  smile, 
Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even  thus 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  belly  smile,* 
As  well  as  speak,)  it  tauntingly  replied 
To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts 
That  envied  his  receipt ;  even  so  most  fitly' 
As  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

1  Cit.  Yotu-  belly's  answer  :  What  ? 

Men.  The  kingly-crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye, 
The  counsellor  heart,*  the  arm  our  soldier. 
Our  steed  the  ieg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter. 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric,  if  that  they 

1  Cit.  What  then  ?— 

Men.  'Fore  me,  this  fellow  speaks  ! — what  then  ? 
what  then  ? 
Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  restrain'd. 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  the  body, 

1  Cit.  Well,  what  then  f 

The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain. 
What  could  the  belly  answer  ? 

Men,  I  will  tell  you; 

If  you'll  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  little,) 
Patience,  a  while,  you'll  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

I  Cit.  You  are  long  about  it. 

Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend  j 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate. 
Not  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answer'd. 
yVwe  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,  quoth  he, 
That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first. 
Which  you  do  live  upon  :  and  fit  it  is; 
Because  I  am  the  store-house,  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body  :  But  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood. 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart, — to  the  seat  o'  the  brain  ;• 


ful  version  of  the  text.  "  Though  some  of  you  have 
heard  the  story,  I  will  spread  '«.  yet  wider,  and  diffuse  it 
among  the  rest."  There  is  nothing  of  this  in  Shak- 
speare ;  and  indeed  I  cannot  avoid  looking  upon  the 
whole  of  his  long  note  as  a  feeble  attempt  to  justify  a 
palpable  error  of  the  press,  at  the  cost  of  taste  and 
sense.' — GiffoTd''s  Massinger,  vol.  i.  p.  204,  ed.  1813, 

4  Disgraces  are  hardships,  injuries. 

o   Where  for  whereas. 

6  '  And  so  the  belly,  all  this  notwithstanding,  laugheSL 
at  their  folly  and  sayed,'  &c. — JVorth's  Plutarch. 

7  i.  e.  exactly. 

8  The  heart  was  anciently  esteemed  the  seat  of  the  un- 
derstanding. See  the  next  note.  There  has  been 
strange  confusion  in  the  appropriation  of  some  parts  of 
this  dialogue  in  all  editions,  even  to  the  last  by  Mr.  Bos- 
well.  Not  to  encumber  the  page,  I  must  request  the 
reader  to  compare  this  with  the  former  editions,  and 
have  no  doubt  he  will  approve  the  transposition  of 
names  which  has  been  here  made. 

9  Shakspeare  uses  seat  for  throne.    '  I  send  it  (uyj 
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And  through  the  cranks^  and  office*  of  man, 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins, 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
IVherehy  they  live  :  And  though  that  ail  at  once, 
You,  my  good  friends,  (this  says  the  belly,)  mark 
me, — 

1  Cit.  Ay,  sir ;  well,  well. 

Men.  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each  ; 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flower  of  all. 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran.     What  say  you  to't  ? 

1  Cit.  It  was  an  answer  :  How  apply  you  this  ? 

Men.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  belly. 
And  you  the  mutinous  members  :  For  examine 
Their  counsels,  and  their  cares;  digest  things  rightly. 
Touching  the  weal  of  the  common  ;  you  shall  find. 
No  public  benefit  which  you  receive. 
But  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  from  them  to  you, 
And  no  way  from  yourselves.— What  do  you  ttiink  ? 
You,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly? — 

Cit.  1  the  great  toe  ?  Why  the  great  toe  ? 

Men,  For  that  being  one  o'  the  lowest,  basest, 
poorest. 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go'st  foremost : 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run,* 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  vantage. — 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs  ; 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle, 
The  one  side  must  have  bale.'  Hail,  noble  Marcius. 
Enter  Caius  Marcius. 

Mar.  Thanks. — What's  the  matter,  you  dissen- 
tious  rogues, 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

I  Cit,  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 

•  Mar.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee,  will 

flatter 
Beneath  abhorring. — What  would  you  have,  you 

curs. 
That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war  ?  the  one  affrights  you. 
The  other  makes  you  proud,*    He  that  trusts  you, 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares ; 
Where  foxes,  geese  :    lou  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice. 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.    Your  virtue  is. 
To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  subdues  him. 
And  curse  that  justice  did    it.*     Who  deserves 

greatness, 
Deserves  your  hate :  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.     He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 
And  hews  down  oaks    with  rushes.     Hang  ye  ! 

Trust  ye  ? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind  ; 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate. 
Him  vile,  that  was  your  garland.  What's  the  matter, 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who, 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would  feed  on  one  another? — What's  their  seeking? 


the  belly)  through  the  blood,  even  to  the  royal  resi- 
dence, the  heart,  in  which  the  kingly-crowned  under- 
standing sits  enthroned.^  The  poet,  besides  the  rela- 
tions ill  Plutarch,  had  seen  a  similar  fable  in  Camden's 
Remaines  ;  Camden  copied  it  fiom  John  of  Salisbury, 
De  Nugis  Curialium,  b.  vi.  c.  24.  Mr.  Douce,  in  a  very 
curious  note,  hag  shown  the  high  antiquity  oC  this  apo- 
logue, '  which  is  to  be  found  in  several  ancient  collec- 
tions of  .Etfoplan  Fables :'  there  may  be,  therefore,  as 
much  reason  lor  supposing  it  the  invention  of  jEsop,  as 
there  is  for  making  him  the  parent  of  many  others. 

1  Cranks  are  windings;  the  meandering  ducts  of 
the  human  body. 

2  Rascal  and  in  blood  are  terms  of  the  forest,  both 
here  used  equivocally.  The  meaning  seems  to  be, 
'  thou  worthless  scoundrel,  though  thou  art  in  the  worst 
plight  for  running  of  all  this  herd  of  plebeians,  like  a 
deer  not  in  blood,  thou  takest  the  lead  in  this  tumult  in 
order  to  obtain  some  private  advantage  to  thyself.' 
'  Worst  in  blood'  has  a  secondary  meaning  of  lowest  in 
condition.  The  modern  editions  have  erroneously  a 
CMoma  at  blood,  which  obscures  the  sense. 


Men.   For  corn  at  their  own  rates ;    whereof 
they  say, 
The  city  is  well  stor'd. 

Mar.  Hang  'em  !  They  say  ? 

They'll  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What's  done  i'  the  Capitol ;  who's  like  to  rise. 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines  :  side  factions,  and 

give  out 
Conjectural  marriages  ;  making  parties  strong. 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking. 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.    They  say  there's  grain 

enough  ? 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth,^ 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I'd  make  a  quarry' 
With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick'  my  lance. 

Men.   Nay,   these  are   almost  thoroughly   per- 
suaded ; 
For  though  abundantly  they  lack  discretion. 
Yet  are  tney  passing  cowardly.  But,  I  beseech  you, 
What  says  the  other  troop  ? 

Mar,  They  are  dissolved  :  Hang  'em ! 

They  said,  they  were  an  hungry  ;  sigh'd  forth  pro- 
verbs ; 
That,  hunger  broke  stone  walls ;  that,  dogs  must 

eat ; 
That,  meat  was  made  for  mouths ;  that,  the  gods 

sent  not 
Corn  for  the  rich  men  only : — With  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings ;  which  being  an- 

swer'd. 
And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one 
(To  break  the  heart  of  generosity,' 
And  make  bold  power  look  pale,)  they  threw  their 

caps 
As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon. 
Shouting  their  emulation.'" 
Men.  What  is  granted  them  ? 

Mar.  Five  tribunes  to  defend  their  vulgar  wisdoms, 
Of  their  own  choice  :  One's  Junius  Brutus, 
Sicinius  Velutus.  and  I  know  not — 'Sdeath  ! 
The  rabble  should  have  first  unroof'd  the  city. 
Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me  :  it  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  insurrection's  arguing." 

Men,  This  is  strange. 

Mar.  Go,  get  you  home,  you  fragments  ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Where's  Caius  Marcius  ? 
Mar.  Here  :  What's  the  matter  ? 

Mess.  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Voices  are  in  arms. 
3Iar.  I  am  glad  on  t ;  then  we  shall  have  means 
to  vent  » 
Our  musty  superfluity  ; — See,  our  best  elders. 

Enter  Cominids,  Titos  Lartius,  and  other  Se- 
nators ;    Junius   Brutus,  cmd  Sicimus  Ve- 

I.TJTUS. 

1  Sen.  Marcius,  'tis  true,  that  you  have  lately 
told  us ; 
The  Voices  are  in  arms. 


3  Sale  is  evil  or  m.ischief,  harm  or  injury.  The  word 
is  pure  Saxon,  and  was  becoming  obsolete  in  Shak 
speare's  time. 

4  Coriolanus  docs  not  use  these  two  sentences  conse- 
quentially ;  but  first  reproaches  them  with  unsteadiness, 
then  with  their  other  occasional  vices. 

5  'Your  virtue  is  to  speak  well  of  him  whom  his  own 
offences  have  subjected  to  justice  ;  and  to  rail  at  those 
laws  by  which  he  whom  you  prai.se  was  punished.' 

6  i.  e.  pity,  compassion. 

7  Q,uarry  or  qucrre  signified  slaughtered  game  of  any 
kind,  which  was  so  denominated  from  being  deposited 
in  a  square  enclosed  space  in  royal  hunting. 

8  Pick,  peck^  or picke,  1.  c.  pitch  ;  still  in  provinciA 
use.  The  fact  is,  that,  in  ancient  language,  to  pick  was 
used  for  to  cast,  throw,  or  hurl ;  to  pitch  was  to  set  or 
fix  any  thing  in  a  particular  spot. 

9  Generosity,  in  the  sense  of  its  Latin  original,  for 
nobleness,  high  birth.  Thus  in  Measure  for  Measure  ;— 

'  The  generous  and  gravest  citizens.' 

10  Emulation  \s  factious  contention. 

11  For  insurgents  to  debate  upon 
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Mar,  They  have  a  leader, 
TuUus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to't. 
I  sin  ui  envying  his  nobility  : 
And  were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am, 
•  I  would  wish  me  only  he. 

Com.  You  have  fought  together. 

Mar.  Were  half  to  half  the  world  oy  the  ears, 
and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I'd  revolt  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him  :  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  h.unt. 

1  Sen.  Then,  worthy  Mai'cius, 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 

Com.  It  is  your  former  promise. 

Mar.  Sir,  it  is  ; 

And  I  am  constant.' — Titus  Lartius,  thou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  TuUus'  face : 
What,  art  thou  stiff?  stand'st  out  ? 

Til.  No,  Caius  Marcius : 

I'll  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  the  other, 
Ere  stay  behind  this  business. 

Men.  O,  true  bred  ! 

1  Sen.  Your  company  to  the  Capitol ;  where,  I 
know. 
Our  greatest  friends  attend  us. 

Tit.  /  Lead  you  on : 

Follow,  Cominius  ;  we  must  follow  you  ; 
Right  worthy  you  priority.* 

Com,  Noble  Lartius!' 

1  Sen.  Hence  !  To  your  homes,  be  gone. 

[To  the  Citizens. 

Mar.  Nay,  let  them  follow  : 

The  Voices  have  much  corn  ;  take  these  rats  thither. 
To  gnaw  their  garners  : — Worshipful  mutineers. 
Your  valour  puts*  well  forth :   pray,  follow. 

[Exeunt  Senators,  Com.  Mar.  Tit.  and 
Menen.     Citizens  steal  away. 

Sic.  Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Marcius  ? 

Uru.  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic.    When   we  were  chosen  tribunes   for   the 
people, 

Bru.  Mark'd  you  his  lip,  and  eyes  ? 

Sic.  Nay,  but  his  taunts. 

JSru.  Being  mov'd,  he  will  not  spare  to    gird' 
the  gods. 

iS'ie.  Bemock  the  modest  moon. 

Bru.  The  present  wars  devour  him  :  he  is  grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant.* 

Sic.  Such  a  nature. 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon  :  But  I  do  wonder, 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius. 

Bru.  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims, — 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  grac'd, — cannot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attain'd  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first :  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man  ;  and  giddy  censure 


1  i.  e.  immoveable  in  my  resolution.  So  in  Julius 
Ceesar : — 

'But  I  am  cons Zant  as  the  northern  star.' 

2  You  being  right  worthy  of  precedence. 

3  The  old  copy  has  Marcius. 

4  That  is,  You  have  in  this  mutiny  shown  fair  blos- 
•oms  of  valour.     So  in  King  Henry  VUI.  : — 

' To-day  he  puts  forth 

The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms,'  &c. 

5  A  gird  is  a  cut,  a  sarcasm,  or  stroke  of  satire.  See 
Kin?  Heny  IV.  Pan  ii.  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

6  '  The  present  wars'  Shakspeare  uses  to  express  the 
pride  of  Coriolanus,  grounded  on  his  aiilitary  prowess  ; 
which  kind  of  pride,  Brutus  says,  devours  him.  In 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  ii.  Sc.  3.  we  have  : — 

' —He  that's  proud  eats  up  himself' 

Perhaps  the  meaning  of  the  latter  member  of  the  sen- 
tence is,  '  He  is  grown  too  proud  of  being  so  valiant  to 
be  endured.'  It  is  still  a  common  expression  to  say, 
'  eat  up  with  pride.' 

7  Demerits  and  merits  had  anciently  the  same  mean- 
ins. 

' and  my  demerits 

May  speak,' &c.  Othello. 

ThU8  in  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  p.  aOO,  ed.  18i3  • 
2C 


Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius,  O,  if  he 
Had  borne  the  business  ! 

Sic.  Besides,  if  things  go  well, 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits'  rob  Cominius. 

Bru.  Come : 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
Though  Marcius  earn'd  them  not ;  and  all  his  faults 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honours,  though,  indeed. 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sic.  Let's  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  despatch  is  made  :  and  in  what  fashion, 
More  than  in  singularity,"  he  goes 
Upon  his  present  action. 

Bru.  Let's  along.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.     Corioli.     The  Senate  House.    Entet 
TuLLUS  Aufidius,  and  certain  Senators. 

1  Sen.  So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Rome  are  enter'd  in  our  coimsels, 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

■Atif.  Is  it  not  yours  ? 

What  ever  hath  been  thought  on  in  this  state,' 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention  f  'Tis  not  four  days  gone. 
Since  I  heard  thence  ;  these  are  the  words  :  I  think, 
I  have  the  letter  here  ;  yes,  here  it  is  :  [Rtads, 

They  have  prest'"  a  power,  but  it  is  not  known 
Whether  for  east  or  west :   The  dearth  is  great ; 
The  ■people  mutinous :  and  it  is  rumour'd, 
Commius,  Marcius,  your  old  enemy, 
(  Who  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you,)  ' 

And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  valiant  Roman, 
These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
Whither  ''tis  bent :  most  likely,  ^tis  for  you  : 
Consider  of  it. 

1  Sen.  Our  army's  in  the  field  : 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

Auf.  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly, 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veil'd,  till  when 
They  needs  must  show  themselves  ;  which  in  the 

hatching. 
It  seem'd,  appear'd  to  Rome.     By  the  discovery, 
We  shall  be  shorten'd  in  our  aim ;  which  was, 
To  take  in' '  many  towns,  ere,  almost,  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

2  Sen.  Noble  Aufidius, 
Take  your  commission  ;  hie  you  to  your  bands : 
Let  us  alone  to  guard  Corioli : 

If  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remove'* 
Bring  up  your  army  ;  but  I  think  you'll  find 
They  have  not  prepar'd  for  us. 

Auf.  O,  doubt  not  that'; 

I  speak  from  certainties.     Nay,  more. 
Some  parcels  of  their  powers  are  forth  already, 
And  only  hitherward.     I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
'Tis  sworn  between  us,  we  shall  never  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 


— '  I  have  not  promoted  and  preferred  you  to  condign 
preferments  accordin"^  to  your  demerits.^ 

S  Perhaps  the  yroia  singularity  implies  a  sarcasm  on 
Coriolanus,  and  the  speaker  means  to  say — after  what 
fashion  beside  that  in  which  his  own  singularity  of  dis- 
position invests  him,  he  goes  into  the  field.  So  in 
Twelfth  Night  :— 

' Put  thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity. 

9  The  old  copy  reads : — 

'  What  have  been  ever  thought  on  in  this  state.' 
We  must  either  suppose  this  an  ellipsis  for   '  What 
things  have,'  &c.  or  read  with  Steevens,  hath,  as  in 
the  text. 

10  i.  e.  ready ;  from  the  old  French  prest.  Thus  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  i.  Sc.  1 : — 

' say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 

That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done. 
And  I  imprest  unto  it.' 

11  To  take  in  was  formerly  used  as  we  now  use  to 
take  for  to  subdue,  to  conquer.  Thus  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra : — 

' cut  the  Ionian  seas. 

And  take  in  Toryne.' 

12  'If  the  Romans  besiege  us,  bring  up  yoiu"  army  fo 
remove  them,' 
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Act  I.     1 


All.  The  gods  assist  you  ! 

Auf.  And  keep  your  honours  safe  ! 

1  Sen.  Farewell. 

2  Sen. 

AU.  Farewell. 


Farewell. 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.  Rome.  An  Apartmennt  in  ^zxcvrn'' 
Home.  Enter  Volumnia.  oTid  Virgilia  :  They 
sit  do'ijm  on  two  low  stools,  and  sew. 
Vol.  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing  ;  or  express  your- 
self in  a  more  comfortable  sort :  If  my  son  were 
my  husband,  I  should  freelier  rejoice  in  that  absence 
wnerein  he  won  honour,  than  in  the  embracements 
of  his  bed,  where  he  would  show  most  love.  When 
yet  he  was  but  tender-bodied,  and  the  only  son  of 
my  womb  ;  when  youth  with  comeliness  plucked 
all  gaze  his  way ; '  when,  for  a  day  of  kings'  en- 
treaties, her  mother  should  not  sell  him  an  hour  from 
her  beholding ;  I, — considering  how  honour  would 
become  such  a  person  ;  that  it  was  no  better  than 
picture-like  to  hang  by  the  wall,  if  renown  made  it 
not  stir, — ^was  pleased  to  let  him  seek  danger  where 
he  was  like  to  find  fame.  To  a  cruel  war  I  sent 
him ;  from  whence  he  returned,  his  brows  bound 
with  oak.^  I  tell  thee,  daughter, — I  sprang  not 
more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was  a  man-child, 
than  now  m  first  seeing  he  had  proved  himself  a 
man. 

Vir.  But  had  he  died  in  the  business,  madam  ? 
how  then  ? 

Vol.  Then  his  good  report  should  have  been  my 
son  ;  I  therein  would  have  found  issue.     Hear  me 

firofess  sincerely  :  Had  I  a  dozen  sons, — each  in  my 
ove  alike,  ancf  none  less  dear  than  thine  and  my 
good  Marcius, — I  had  rather  had  eleven  die  nobly 
for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  but 
of  action. 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

Gent.  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to  visit 
you. 

Vir.  'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire'  myself. 

Vol.  Indeed,  you  shall  not.  , 
Methinks,  I  hear  hither  your  husband's  drum  ; 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  the  hair ; 
As  children  from  a  bear,  the  Voices  shunning  him  : 
Metliinks,  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus, — 
Come  on,  you  cowards,  you  were  got  in  fear. 
Though  you  were  horn  in  Rome  :  His  bloody  brow 
With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes  ; 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Vir.  His  bloody  brow !  O,  Jupiter,  no  blood ! 

Vol.  Away,  you  fool  I  it  more  becomes  a  man, 
Than  gilt*  his  trophy  :  The  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swnrds'  contending. — Tell  Valeria, 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.  [Exit  Gent. 

Vir.  Heavens  bless  my  lord  from  fell  Aufidius! 

Vol.  He'll  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his  knee, 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 
Re-enter  Gentlewoman,  with  Valeria  and  her 
Usher. 

Vol.  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

Vol.  Sweet  madam, 

Vir.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Vol.  How  do  you  both  '!  you  are  manifest  house- 
keepers. What,  are  you  sewing  here  ?  A  fine  spot,' 
m  good  faith. — How  does  your  little  son  ? 

Vir.  I  thank  your  ladyship  ;  well,  good  madam. 


1  Attracted  the  attention  of  every  one  toward  him. 

'2  The  crown  given  by  the  Romans  to  him  that  saved 
the  life  of  a  citizen,  whneh  was  accounted  more  honour- 
able than  any  other. 

3  This  verb  active  (signifying  to  withdraw)  occurs  in 
The  Tempest  :— 

'  I  will  thence 

Retire  me  to  my  Milan.' 

4  out  means  a  superficial  display  of  gold.  The  word 
»  now  obsolete. 

*  Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirched.' 
King  Henry  V. 


Vol.  He  had  rathei  see  the  swords,  and  hear  a 
drum,  than  look  upon  his  school  master. 

Vol.  O'  my  word,  the  father's  son:  I'll  swear 
'tis  a  very  pretty  boy.  O'  my  troth,  I  looked  upon 
him  o'  Wednesday  half  an  hour  together :  he  has 
such  a  confirmed  countenance.  I  saw  him  run  after 
a  gilded  butterfly,  and  when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it 
go  again  ;  and  after  it  again  ;  and  over  and  over 
he  comes,  and  up  again ;  catched  it  again :  or 
whether  his  fall  enragetl  him,  or  how  'twas,  he  did 
so  set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it ;  O,  I  warrant,  how  he 
mammocked^  it ! 

Vol.  One  of  his  father's  moods. 
Vol.  Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 
Vir.  A  crack,'  madam. 

VuL  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery ;  I  must 
have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  after- 
noon. 

Vir.  No,  good  madam;  I  will  not  out  of  doors. 
Vol.  Not  out  of  doors  ! 
Vol.  She  shall,  she  shall. 

Vir.  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience :  I  will  not 
over  the  threshold,  till  my  lord  return  from  the 
wars. 

V(d.  Fye,  you  confine  yourself  most  unreason- 
ably ;  Come,  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that 
lies  in. 

Vir.  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strengUi,  and  visit 
her  with  my  prayers  ;  but  I  cannot  go  Uiither. 
Vol.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Vir.  'Tis  not  to  save  labour,  nor  thati  want  love. 
Vol.  You  would  be  another  Penelope :  yet  they 
say,  all  the  yarn  she  spun,  in  Ulysses*  absence,  did 
but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Come,  I  would,  your 
cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger,  that  you 
might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity.  Come,  you  snail 
go  with  us. 

Vir.  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me  ;  indeed,  I  will 
not  forth. 

Vol.  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me ;  and  I'll  tell  you 
excellent  news  of  your  husband. 

Vir.  O,  good  madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 
Vod.  Venly,  I  do  not  jest  with  you  ;   there  came 
news  from  him  last  night. 
Vir.  Indeed,  madam  ? 

Vol.  In  earnest,  it's  true;  I  heard  a  senator 
speak  it.  Thus  it  is  : — The  Voices  have  an  army 
forth  ;  against  whom  Cominius  the  general  is  gone, 
with  one  part  of  our  Roman  power :  your  lord,  and 
Titus  Lartius,  are  set  down  before  their  city  Corioli ; 
they  nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and  to  make  it  brief 
wars.  This  is  true,  on  mine  honour ;  and  so,  I  pray, 
go  with  us. 

Vir.  Give  me  excuse,  good  madam ;  I  will  obey 
you  in  every  thing  hereafter. 

Vol.  Let  her  alone,  lady ;  as  she  is  now,  she 
will  but  disease  our  better  mirth. 

Vol.  In  troth,  I  think  she  would  : — Fare  you  well, 
then. — Come,  good  sweet  lady. — Pr'ythee,  Virgilia, 
turn  thy  solemness  out  o'  door,  and  go  along  with  us. 

Vir.  No :  at  a  word,  madam ;  indeed,  I  must 
not.     I  wish  you  much  mirth. 

Vol.  Well,  then,  farewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  rV.  Before  Corioli.  Enter,  with  Drum 
and  Colours,  Marcius,  Titus  Lartids,  Officers 
and  Soldiers.     To  them  a  Messenger. 

Mar.  Yonder  comes  news : — A  wager,  they  hava 

met. 
Lart.  My  horse  to  yours,  no. 
Mar.  'Tis  done. 

Lart.  Agreed. 

Mar.  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  ? 


6  i.  e.  a  handsome  spot  of  embroidery.    We  often 
hear  of  spotted  muslin. 

6  To  mammock  is  to  tear  or  cut  in  pieces. 

7  A  cracic  signifies  a  sprightly  forward   boy :  it  is 
often  used  by  Jonson  and  his  contemporaries  :— 

'  If  we  could  get  a  witty  boy,  now,  Eugine, 
That  were  an  excellent  cracJc,  I  could  instruct  him 
To  the  true  height.'  Devil  is  an  Jlss. 

'  A  notable  dissembling  lad,  a  croc*.' 

Four  Prentice*  of  London,  1815. 
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Mem.  They  lie  in  view  ;  but  have  not  spoke  as  yet. 
Lart.  So,  the  good  horse  is  mine. 
Mar.  I'll  buy  him  of  you. 

'    Ijort.  No,  I'll  nor  sell,  nor  give  him :  lend  you 

him,  I  will. 

For  half  a  hundred  years. — Summon  the  town. 

Mar.  How  far  off  lie  these  armies'/ 

Mess.  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar.  Then  shall  we  hear  their  larum,  and  they 

ours. 

Now,  Mars,  I  pr'ythee  make  us  quick  in  work ; 

That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march   from 

hence. 
To  help  our  fielded  friends  !' — Come,  blow  thy  blast. 

Tliey  sound  a  parley.    Enter,  on  tlie  walls,  some 
Senators,  and  others. 

Tullus  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls  ? 

1  Sen.  No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  less  than  he,'' 
That's  lesser  than  a  little.     Hark,  our  drums 

[Alarums  afar  off". 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth  :  We'll  break  our  walls. 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up :  our  gates. 
Which  yet  seem  shut, we  have  but  pinn'd  with  rushes, 
They'll  open  of  themselves.     Hark  you,  far  off; 

[Other  Alarums. 
There  is  Aufidius  ;  list,  what  work  ne  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  array. 
Mar.  O,  they  are  at  it ! 

Lart.  Their  noise  be  our  instruction. — Ladders,  ho! 

The  Voices  enter  andpa»s  over  the  Stage. 
Mar.  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their  city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields.— Advance, 

brave  Titus : 
They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath. — Come  on,  my 

fellows  ; 
He  that  retires,  I'll  take  him  for  a  Voice, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 

Alarum,  and  exeunt  Romans  and  Voices,  fighting. 

The  Romans  are  beaten  back  to  their  trenches. — 

Re-enter  Marcius. 

Mar.  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you, 

You  shames  of  Rome !  you  herd  of Boils  and 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er  ;  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd 
Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile !  You  souls  of  geese, 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
Prom  slaves  that  apes  would  beat  ?  Pluto  and  hell ! 
All  hurt  behind  ;  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  fear !  Mend,  and  charge 

home, 
Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I'll  leave  the  foe, 
And  make  my  wars  on  you ;  look  to't :  Come  on  ; 
If  you'll  stand  fast,  we'll  beat  them  to  their  wives. 
As  they  us  to  our  trenches  followed. 

Another  Alarum.  The  Voices  and  Romans  re-enter, 
and  the  fight  is  renewed.  The  Voices  retire  into 
Corioli,  andMiRcivs  follows  them  to  the  gates. 

So,   now  the  gates   are  ope  : — Now  prove    good 

seconds  : 
'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them. 
Not  for  the  fliers  :  mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

[He  enters  the  gates,  and  is  shut  in. 


1  i.  6.  our  friends  who  are  in  the  field  of  battle. 

2  The  poet  means — No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you 
more  than  he ;  but  he  often  entangles  himself  in  the  use 
of  less  and  more. 

3  '  You  herd  of cowards  ."  Marcius  would  proba- 
bly have  said,  but  his  rage  prevents  him. 

4  The  old  copy  reads  : — 

'Who  sensibly  outdares' 

Sensible  is  here  ha.v'ing  sensation.  So  before: — 'I 
would  yourcambrick  were  as  sensible  as  your  finger.' 
Though  Coriolanus  has  the  feeling  of  pain  like  other 
men,  he  is  more  hardy  in  daring  exploits  than  his 
tenseleas  sword ,  for  after  it  is  bejit,  he  yet  stands  firm 
in  the  field. 


1  Sol.  Fool-hardiness  ;  not  I. 

2  Sol.  Nor  I. 

3  Sol.  See,  they 
Have  shut  him  in.                          [Alarum  continuts. 

All.  To  the  pot,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  TiTCS  I/ARTIUs. 

Lart.  What  is  become  of  Marcius  ? 

AIL  Slain,  sir,  doubtless. 

I  Sol.  Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels, 
With  them  he  enters  :  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp'd-to  their  gates ;  he  is  himself  alone, 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

LMrt.  O  noble  fellow  ! 

Who,  sensible,*  outdares  his  senseless  sword, 
And,  when  it  bows,  stands  up  !  Thou  art  lefl,  Mar- 
cius : 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art. 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.'     Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish,*  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes  ;  but,  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds. 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble.' 
Re-enter  Marcics  bleeding,  assaulted  by  the  enemy. 

1  Sol.  Look,  sir. 

Lart.  'Tis  Marcius  : 

Let's  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike.' 

[They  fight,  and  all  enter  the  City. 
SCENE  V.     Within  the  Town.     A  Street.     Enter 
certain  Romans,  with  spoils. 

1  Rom.  This  will  I  carry  to  Rome  ,  i 

2  Rom.  And  I  this. 

3  Rom.  A  murrain  on't !  I  took  this  for  silver. 

[Alarum  continues  still  afar  off. 

Enter  Marcicts,  and  Titus  Lartius,  with  a 
Trumpet. 

Mar.  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their 
hours' 
At  a  crack'd  drachm  !   Cushions,  leaden  spoons. 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack   up : — down  with 

them. — 
And  hark,  what  noise  the  general  makes ! — To 

him : — 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans  :  Then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
Convenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city  ; 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will  haste 
To  help  Cominius. 

Lart.  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed'st ; 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent  for 
A  second  course  of  fight. 

Mar.  Sir,  praise  me  not : 

My  work  hath  yet  not  warm'd  me  :  Fare  you  well. 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me  :  To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight. 

Ijort.  Now  the  fair  goddess.  Fortune, 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee  ;  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords  ?  Bold  gentleman. 
Prosperity  be  thy  page  ! 

Mar.  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  placeth  highest !  So  farewell. 

Lart.  Thou  worthiest  Marcius  ! 

[Exit  Marcius. 


a  "We  have  a  similar  thought  in  Othello : — 

'  If  heaven  had  made  me  such  another  woman. 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
I'd  not  have  ta'en  it  from  her.' 

6  The  old  copy  has  erroneously  '  Calues  wish ;'  the 
error  would  easily  arise :  Shakspeare  wrote,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  his  time,  '  Catoes  wish,'  omitting  to 
cross  the  t,  and  forming  the  o  inaccurately.  Cato  was 
not  born  till  the  year  of  Rome  519,  that  is,  2.55  years 
after  the  death  of  Coriolanus ;  but  the  poet  was  led  into 
the  anachronism  by  following  Plutarch. 

7  ' some  say  the  earth 

Was  feverous,  and  did  shake.'        Macbeth. 

S  'Make  remain,  is  an  old  manner  of  speaking, 
which  means  no  more  than  remain. 

9  i.  e.  their  time.  Johnson  adopted  Pope's  reading 
— hunours  j  for  whicli  there  was  no  necessity. 
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CORIOLANUS. 


Act  I. 


Go,  sound  thy  trumj>el  in  the  market-place  ; 
Call  thither  all  the  officers  of  the  town, 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind.  Away.  [Exewit. 
SCENE  VI.     Near  the  Camp  of  Corainius. 
Enter  Cominiits  and  Forces,  retreating. 

Com.  Breathe  you,  my  friends ;  well  fought :  we 
are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire  :  believe  me,  sirs, 
We  shall  be  charg'd  again.     Whiles  we  have  struck. 
By  interims,  and  conveying  gusts,  we  have  heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends  : — The  Roman  gods, 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own  ; 
That  both  our  powers,  with  smiling  fronts  encoun- 
tering, 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
May  give  you  thankful  sacrifice! — Thy  news? 

Mess.  The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued. 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle : 
I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven, 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Com.  Though  thou  speak'st  truth, 

Methinks,  thou  speak'st  not  well.    How  long  is't 
since  ? 

Mess.  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Com.  'Tis  not  a  mile ;   briefly  we  heard  their 
drums : 
How  could'st  thou  ih  a  mile  confound'  an  hour, 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late  ? 

Mess.  Spies  of  the  Voices 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forced  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about ;  else  had  I,  sir, 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 
Enter  Makcius. 

Com.  Who's  yonder. 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flay'd  ?  O  Gods ! 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius  ;  and  I  have 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a< 
tabor, 
)9ore  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man's. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others. 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Mar.  O  !  let  me  clip  you 

In  arms  as  sound,  as  when  I  woo'd  ;  in  heart 
As  merry,  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done. 
And  tapers  burn'd  to  bedward.* 

Com.  Flower  of  warriors, 

How  is't  with  Titus  Lartius  ? 

Max.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees  : 
Condemning  soma  to  death,  and  some  to  exile  ; 
Ransoming  nim,  or  pitying,'  threat'ning  the  other  j 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash, 
To  let  him  slip  at  will. 

Com.  Where  is  that  slave. 

Which  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches  ? 
Where  is  he?  Call  him  hither. 

Mar.  Let  him  alone, 

He  did  inform  the  truth  :  But  for  our  gentlemen. 
The  common  file  (A  plague  I — Tribunes  for  them  ! ) 


1  So  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  i.  Act  i.  So.  3  :— 

'  He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour,'  &c. 
Confound  is  here  used  not  in  its  common  acceptation, 
but  m  the  sense  of  to  expend :  conterere  tempus. 

2  i.  e.  totcards  bed  or  rest,  or  the  time  of  resting. 
Compounds  were  formerly  made  at  pleasure,  by  sub- 
joining teard  to  the  thing  towards  which  the  action 
tended. 

3  i.  e.  remitting  his  ransom. 

4  i.  e.  in  ihe  front  are  the  soldiers  of  Antlum.  Shak- 
spcare  uses  Jlntiates  as  a  trisyllable,  as  if  it  had  been 
written  Jlntiata. 

5  i.  e.  '  do  not  let  slip  the  present  time.' 

6  The  old  copy  reads  Lessen.  The  reading  of  the 
text  was  introduced  by  Steevens  His  person  means  his 
personal  danger.  We  have  nearly  the  same  senti- 
ment in  Troilus  and  Cressida : — 

•  If  there  be  one  among  the  fair'st  of  Greece 
That  holds  his  honour  higher  than  hia  ease.' 


The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  thev 

Com.  But  how  prevail'd  yo'u  7 

Mar.  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell  ?  I  do  not  think- 
Where  is  the  enemy  ?  Are  you  lords  o'  the  field  ? 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  ? 

Com.  Marciu?, 

We  have  at  disadvantage  fought,  and  did 
Retire,  to  win  our  purpose. 

Mar.  How  lies  their  battle  ?  Know  you  on  which 
side 
They  have  plac'd  their  men  of  trust? 

Com.  As  I  guess,  Marcius, 

Their  bands  in  the  vaward  are  the  Antiates,* 
Of  their  best  trust ;  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech  you, 

By  all  the  batt>!es  wherein  we  have  fought. 
By  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the  vows 
We  have  made  to  endure  friends,  that  you  directly 
Set  me  against  Aufidius,  and  his  Antiates : 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present :'  but. 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanc'd,  and  darts, 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com.  Though  I  could  wwh 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath, 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  asking  ;  taike  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action. 

Mar.  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willing; — If  any  such  be  here 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubt,)  that  love  this  painting 
Wherein  you  see  me  smear'd  ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report ;'° 
If  any  think,  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life. 
And  that  his  country's  dearer  than  himself; 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  many,  so  minded. 
Wave  thus  [waving  his  hand,]  to  express  his  dispo> 

sition. 
And  follow  Marcius. 

[Thet/  all  shout  and  wave  their  swords;  take 
htm  up  in  their  arms,  and  cast  up  their  caps, 
O  me,  alone!  Make  you  a  sword  of  me  / 
If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Voices  ?    None  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.     A  certain  number, 
Tliough  thanks  to  all,  must  I  select  from  all :  th^'rest 
Shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  fight. 
As  cause  will  be  obey'd.    Please  you  to  march  ; 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command. 
Which  men  are  best  inclin'd.' 

Com^  March  on,  my  fellows : 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.  The  Gates  of  CmoXu  Titus  Lar- 
tius, having  set  a  guard  upon  Corioli,  going 
with  a  drum  and  trumpet  toward  Cominius  and 
Caius  Marcius,  en/«rg  with  a  Lieutenant,  a  Party 
of  Soldiers,  and  a  Scout, 

Idxrt.  So,  let  tlie  ports*  be  guarded :  keep  your 
duties. 
As  I  have  set  them  down.    If  I  do  send,  despatch 
Those  centuries'  to  our  aid  ;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding :  If  we  lose  the  field. 
We  caimot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu.  Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 


7  From  the  obscurity  of  this  passage  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  suspect  its  correctness.  Perhaps  we  mieht  read 
some  instead  of  four,  words  easily  confounded  in  old 
M8S.;  and  then  the  last  line  may  be  interrogative,  thus : 

' Please  you  to  march, 

And  some  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command : 

Which  men  are  best  inclin'd  ?' 
The  passage  as  it  stands  in  the  old  copy  has  been  thus 
explained : — '  Coriolaniis  means  to  say,  that  he  would 
appoint/our  persons  to  select  for  his  particular,  or  party, 
those  who  are  best  inclined  ;  and,  in  order  to  save  time, 
he  proposes  to  have  this  choice  made  while  the  army  is 
marching  forward.'  The  old  translation  of  Plutarch 
only  says: — 'Wherefore,  with  those  that  willingly  of 
fered  themselves  to  follow  him,  he  went  out  of  the  citie-' 

8  Gates.  V  Companies  of  a  hundred  men 
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Lart.  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. — 
Our  guider,  come ;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  us. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  Vm.     A  Field  of  Battle  between  the  Ro- 
man and  the  Volcian   Camps.    Alarum.    Enter 
Marcius  and  Adfidics. 
Mar.  I'll  6ght  with  none  but  thee ;  for  I  do  hate  thee 

Worse  than  a  promise-breaker. 
Auf.  We  hate  alike ; 

Not  Afric  owns  a  serpent,  I  abhor 

More  than  thy  fame  and  envy  : '  Fix  thy  foot. 
Mar.  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave, 

And  the  gods  doom  him  ailer !  ^ 
Auf.  If  I  fly,  Marcius, 

Halloo  me  like  a  hare. 
Mar.  Within  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 

Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls, 

And  made  what  work  I  pleas'd  ;  'Tis  not  my  blood, 

Wherein  thou  seest  me  mask'd  ;  for  thy  revenge. 

Wrench  up  thy  power  to  the  highest. 

Auf.  Wert  thou  the  Hector, 

That  was  the  whip'  of  your  bragg'd  progeny. 

Thou  should'st  not  scape  me  here.— 

[They  fight,  and  certain  Voices  come  to  the 
aid  of  AvriDivs. 

0,'ficious,  and  not  valiant — you  have  sham'd  me 

In  your  condemned  seconds.'* 

[Exeunt fighting,  driven  in  hy  Marcius. 

SCENE  IX.     The  Roman    Cam-p.     Alarum.     A 
Retreat  is  sounded.     Flourish.     Enter  at  one  side, 
CoMiNius,  and  Romans  ;  at  the  other  side,  Mar- 
cius, with  his  arm  m  o  scarf,  and  other  Romans. 
Com.  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's  work, 
Thou'lt  not  believe  thy  deeds ;  but  I'll  report  it. 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles ; 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shru", 
F  the  end,  admire  ;   where  ladies  shall  be  frighted, 
And,  gladly  quak'd,'  hear  more ;  where  the  dull 

tribunes. 
That,  with  the  fusty  plebeians,  hate  thine  honours, 
Shall  say,  against  their  hearts — fVe  thank  lite  gods, 
Our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier  ! — 
Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast, 
Having  fully  dined  before. 

Enter  TixDS  Lartids,  with  his  Power,  from  the 
pursuit. 
LaxU  O  general, 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison:* 
Hadst  thou  beheld 

Mar.  Pray  now,  no  more  :  my  mother. 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.    I  have  done. 
As  you  have  done  ;  that's  what  I  can  ;  induc'd 
As  you  have  been  ;  that's  for  my  country  :' 
He,  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will, 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act.' 

Com,  You  shall  not  be 

The  grave  of  your  deserving  ;  Rome  must  know 


1  The  construction  here  appears  to  be,  '  Not  Afric 
owns  a  serpent  I  more  abhor  and  envy  than  thy  fame.' 
The  verb  to  envy,  in  ancient  language,  signified  to  hate. 

2  Thus  in  Macbeth  : — 

'  And  damn'd  be  he  that  first  cries,  Hold,  enough  !' 

3  1.  e.  the  whip  that  your  bragg'd  progenitors  were 
possessed  of.  Steevens  suggests  that  tehip  might  be 
used  as  crack  has  been  since,  to  denote  any  thing  pecu- 
liarly boasted  of;  as  the  crack  house  in  the  country,  the 
crack  boy  of  the  school,  &c. 

4  '  You  have  to  my  shame  sent  me  help,  which  I 
must  condemn  as  intrusive,  instead  of  applauding  it  as 
necessary.' 

5  1.  e.  thrown  into  grateful  trepidation.  To  quake  is 
used  as  a  verb  active  by  T.  Heywood  in  his  Silver  Age, 
1613  :— 

We'll  qtiake  them  at  the  bar, 
Where  all  souls  wait  for  sentence.' 

6  This  Is  an  odd  encomium.  The  meaning  is,  '  This 
man  performed  the  action,  and  we  only  filled  up  the 
show.' 

7  Country  is  used  here  and  in  other  place  as  a  tri- 
syllable. 


The  value  of  her  own :  'twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement, 
To  hide  your  doings  ;  and  to  silence  that. 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd, 
Would  seem  but  modest :  Therefore,  I  beseech  you, 
(In  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done),  before  our  army  hear  me. 

3Iar.  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they 
smart 
To  hear  themselves  remember'd. 

Com.  Should  they  not,' 

Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude. 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.     Of  all  the  horses 
(Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  store,)  of  all 
The  treasure,  in  this  field  achiev'd,  and  city, 
We  render  you  the  tenth ;  to  be  ta'en  forth, 
Before  the  common  distribution,  at 
Your  only  choice. 

Mar.  I  thank  you,  general ; 

But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword  :  I  do  refuse  it ; 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  the  doing. 

[A  long  Flourish,     They  all  cry,  Marcius  ! 
Marcius !  cast  up  their  caps  and  lances  ; 
CoMiNius  and  Lartius  stand  bare. 
May  these  same  instruments,  which  you  profane. 
Never  sound  more  !  When  drums  and  trumpets  shall 
I'  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cities  bo 
Made  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing  :   When  steel  grows 
Sofl  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made 
An  overture  for  the  wars  !'"   No  more,  I  say  ; 
For  that  I  have  not  wash'd  my  nose  that  bled, 
Or  foil'd  some   debile"    wretch, — which,  without 

note. 
Here's  many  else  have  done, — you   shout  me  forth 
In  acclamations  hyperbolical ; 
As  if  I  lov'd  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praises  sauc  d  with  lies. 

Com.  Too  modest  are  you  ; 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report,  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly  :  by  your  patience. 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incens'd,  we'll  put  you 
(Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm)  in  manacles, 
Then   reason   safely   with  you. — Therefore,  be  it 

known. 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland  :  in  token  of  the  which 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him. 
With  all  his  trim  belonging  ;  and,  from  this  time. 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him. 
With  all  the  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus. — 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever ! 

[Flourish.     Trumpets  sound,  and  Drum*, 
All.  Cailis  Marcius  Coriolanus 

Cor.  I  will  go  wash  ; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no  :  Howbeit,  I  thank  you  :-* 


8  That  is,  '  has  done  as  much  as  I  have  done,  inas- 
much as  my  ardour  to  serve  the  state  is  such  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  effect  all  that  I  wished.'  So  in 
Macbeth ; — 

'  The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook, 
Unless  the  deed  goes  with  it. ' 

9  That  is,  not  be  remembered. 

10  The  old  copy  reads : — 

' When  steel  grows 

Soft  as  silk,  let  him  be  made 
win  overture  for  the  wars  !' 

I  think  with  Mr.  Tyrwhiu  that  we  should  read  a  cover- 
ture. The  personal  pronoun  htm  is  not  unfrequenlly 
used  by  old  writers  instead  of  it,  the  neuter.  The 
sense  of  the  passage  will  then  be  complete  and  apt : — 
'  When  steel  grows  soft  as  silk,  let  armour  be  made  of 
silk  instead  of  steel.'  Notwithstanding  Malone's  in- 
genious argument,  it  is  impossible  to  extract  sense 
from  the  word  overture,  which  anciently,  as  now, 
meant  '  a  motion,  or  offer  road«,  an  opening,  or  en- 
trance.' 

11  Weak,  feeble. 
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I  mean  to  stride  your  steed  ;  and,  at  all  times, 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition.' 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Com.  So,  to  our  tent : 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success. — You,  Titus  Lartius, 
Must  to  Corioli  back  :  send  us  to  Rome 
The  best  with  whom  we  may  articulate^ 
For  their  own  good,  and  ours. 

Lart.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Cor.  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.     I  that  now 
Refus'd  most  princely  gifls,  am  bound  to  beg 
Of  my  lord  general. 

C<mi.  Take  it :  'tis  yours.— What  is't  ? 

Cor.  I  sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house  ;  he  us'd  me  kindly : 
He  cried  to  me  ;  I  saw  him  prisoner  ; 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view, 
And  wrath  o'erwhelm'd  my  pity  ;  I  request  you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com.  O,  well  begg'd  ! 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free,  as  is  the  wind.     Deliver  him,  Titus. 

ImtI.  Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Cor,  By  Jupiter,  forgot : — 

I  ara  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd. — 
Have  we  no  wine  here  ? 

Com.  Go  we  to  our  tent : 
The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries :  'us  time 
It  should  be  look  d  to  :  come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  X.  The  Camp  of  the  Voices.  A  Flourish. 
ComeU.  Enter  Tullus  Avtidius, iloody,  with 
two  or  three  Soldiers. 

Auf.  The  town  is  ta'en ! 

1  Sol.  'Twill  be  deliver'd  back  on  good  condition. 

Auf.  Condition? — 
I  would,  I  were  a  Roman ;  for  I  cannot, 
Bemg  a  Voice,'  be  that  I  am. — Condition  ! — 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
1'  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ?    Five  times,  Marcius, 
I  have  fought  with  thee  ;  so  of\en  hast  thou  beat  me : 
And  vvould'st  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  encounter 
As  often  as  we  eat. — By  the  elements, 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard, 
He  is  mine,  or  I  am  his  :  Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in't,  it  had  ;  for  where* 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force 
(True  sword  to  sword,)  I'll  potch'  at  him  some  way  ; 
Or  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 

1  SoL  He's  the  devil. 

Auf.  Bolder,  tliough  not  so  subtle  :  My  valour's 
poison'd,* 
With  <J!ily  sufferin?  stain  by  him ;  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself:  nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary. 
Being  naked,  sick  ;  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol, 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 
Enibarquements    all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hate  to  Marcius  ;  where  I  find  nim,  were  it 
At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guard,'  even  there. 


1  '  To  undercrest  your  good  addition, 

To  the  rairness  of  my  power' — 
appears  to  mean,   '  he  will  endeavour  to  support  the 
honourable  distinction  conferred  upon  him  to  the  fair 
extent  of  his  power.' 

3  i.  e.  the  chief  tnen  of  Corioli,  with  whom  we  may 
enter  into  articles.  BuUokar  has  the  word  '  articulate, 
to  set  down  articles,  or  conditions  of  agreement'  We 
still  retain  the  word  capitulate,  which  anciently  had 
nearly  the  same  meaning,  viz.  *  To  article  or  agree 
upon  articles.' 

3  The  Volsci  are  called  VoUces  throughout  the  old 
translation  of  Plutarch,  which  Shakspeare  followed. 

4  Where  for  whereas,  as  in  other  places  hefore  noticed. 

5  To  potch  is  to  thrust  at  with  a  sharp  pointed  iustru- 
nifint  Thus  in  Carew's  Survey  of  Coraewall,  p.  31 : — 
'  They  use  to  potche  them  [i.  e.  fish]  with  an  instrument 
somewhat  like  a  salmon  speare.'  It  is  from  the  Fr. 
pocher. 

8  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  proposed  to  read  :  — 
'My  vmmir  poison'd,  &.c. 
And  the  context  seems  to  require  this  emendation.     '  To 
mischief  him  m^  i-o/aur  should  deviats  from  its  native 
generosity.' 


Against  the  hospitable  canoa,  would  I 

Wash  my  fierce  hand  in  his  heart.     Go  you  to  th« 
city  ; 

Learn  how  'tis  held  ;  and  what  they  are  that  must 

Be  hostages  for  Rome. 
1  Sol.  Will  not  you  go  7 

Auf.  I  am  attended'  at  the  cypress  grove  : 

I  pray  you, 

('Tis  south  the  city  mills, )>"  bring  me  word  thither 

How  the  world  goes  ;  that  to  the  pace  of  it 

I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

1  *»'•  I  shall,  sir.         [Exeunt. 


ACT  H. 

SCENE  I.     Rome.    A  Public  Place.   Enter. 
Menenids,  Sicimius,  and  Brutus. 

Men.  The  augurer  tells  me,  we  shall  have  news 
to-night. 

Bru,  Good  or  bad  ? 

Men.  Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  people, 
for  they  love  not  Marcius. 

Sic.  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their  fnends. 

Men.  Pray  you,  who  does  the  woif  love  ?" 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men,  Ay,  to  devour  him ;  as  the  hungry  ple- 
beians would  the  noble  Marcius. 

Bru.  He's  a  lamb  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear. 

Men.  He's  a  bear  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb. 
You  two  are  old  men ;  tell  me  one  thing  that  i 
shall  ask  you. 

Both  Trib.  Well,  sir. 

Men,  In  what  enormity  is  Marcius  poor  in, '  *  that 
you  two  have  not  in  abundance  ? 

Bru.  He'spoorinnoonefault  but  stored  with  all.  . 

Sic.  Especially,  in  uridc. 

Bru.  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange,  now :  Do  you  two  know 
how  you  are  censured  here  in  the  city,  I  mean  at 
us  o'  the  ri^ht  hand  file  ?  Do  you  ? 

Both  Trio.  Why,  how  are  we  censured  ? 

Men,  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now, — Will  you 
not  be  angry  ? 

Both  Trib,  Well,  wen,  sir,  well. 

JWen.  Why,  'tis  no  great  matter ;  lor  a- very  little 
thief  of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of 
patience :  gire  your  disposition  the  reins,  and  be 
angry  at  your  pleasures ;  at  the  least,  if  you  take 
it  as  a  pleasure  to  you,  in  being  so.  You  blame 
Marcius  for  being  proud  ! 

Bru.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Men.  I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone ;  or 
your  helps  are  many ;  or  else  your  actions  would 
grow  wondrous  single :  your  abilities  are  too  in- 
fatit-like,  for  doing  much  alone.  You  talk  of  pride  • 
O,  that  you  coula  turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes 
of  your  necks,"  and  make  but  an  interior  survey  of 
your  good  selves  !  O,  that  you  could  ! 

Bru.  What  then,  sir  ? 

7  Embarqtiements,  as  appears  from  Coigrave  and 
Sherwood,  meant  not  only  an  embarkation,  but  an 
embargoing ;  which  i.s  evidently  the  sense  of  the  word 
in  this  passage. 

8  i.  e.  in  my  own  house,  with  my  brother  posted  to 
protect  him. 

9  Jlttended  is  waited  for.     So  In  Twelfth  Night : — 
'  Thy  intercepter  attends  thee  at  the  orchard  end.' 

10  Malone  observes  that  Shakspeare  often  introduces 
these  minute  local  descriptions,  probably  to  give  an  air 
of  truth  to  his  pieces.  The  poet  attended  not  to  the 
anachronism  of  mills  near  Antium.  Lydgate  has  placed 
corn-mills  near  to  Troy. 

11  When  the  tribune,  in  reply  to  Menenius's  remark 
on  the  people's  hate  to  Coriolaiius,  had  observed  that 
'  even  t>easts  know  their  friends,'  Menenius  asks, 
'whom  does  the  wolf  love?'  implying  that  there  are 
beasts  which  love  nobody,  and  that  among  those  beastn 
are  the  jieople. 

li  It  has  l>een  already  observed  that  pleonasms  of  this 
kind  were  by  uo  means  unfrequent  in  Shakspeare's 
age. 

13  With  allusion  to  the  fable,  which  says,  that  every 
man  has  a  bag  hanging  before  him,  m  which  he  puw 
his  neighbour's  faults;  and  another  behind  lum,  la 
which  be  stows  his  own. 
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Men.  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace  of 
unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates  (alias 
fbols,)  as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic,  Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough  too. 

Men.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician, 
and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with  not  a 
drop  of  allaying'  Tyber  in't ;  said  to  be  something 
imperfect,  in  favouring  the  first  complaint :  hasty, 
and  tinder-like,  upon  too  trivial  motion :  one  that 
converses  more  with  the  buttock  of  the  night,  than 
with  the  forehead  of  the  morning.*  What  I  think, 
I  utter  ;  and  spend  my  malice  in  my  breath  ;  Meet- 
ing two  such  weals-men  as  you  are  (I  cannot  call 
you  Lycurguses,)  if  the  drink  you  give  me,  touch 
my  palate  adversely,  I  make  a  crooked  face  at  it.  I 
cannot  say,  your  worships  have  delivered  the  mat- 
ter well,  when  I  find  the  ass  in  compound  with  the 
major  part  of  your  syllables  :  and  though  I  must  be 
content  to  bear  with  those  that  say  you  are  rever- 
end grave  men ;  yet  they  lie  deadly,  that  tell,  you 
have  good  faces.  If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my 
microcosm,'  follows  it,  that  I  am  known  well  enough 
too  ?  What  harm  can  your  bisson*  conspectuities 
glean  out  of  this  character,  if  I  be  kncwn  well 
enough  too? 

Bru.  Come,  sir,  come,  we  know  you  well  enough. 

Men.  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  any 
tiling.  You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves'  caps 
and  legs  ; '  you  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  fore- 
noon, in  hearins;  a  cause  between  an  orange- wife 
and  a  fosset-seller ;  and  then  rejourn  the  contro- 
versy of  three-pence  to  a  second  day  of  audience.* 
— When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  between  party 
and  party,  if  you  chance  to  be  pinched  with  the 
colic,  you  make  faces  like  mummers  ;  set  up  the 
bloody  flaw  against  all  patience  ;'  and,  in  roaring 
for  a  chamber-pot,  dismiss  the  controversy  bleeding, 
the  more  entangled  by  your  hearing  :  all  the  peace 
you  make  in  their  cause,  is,  calling  both  the  parties 
knaves :    You  are  a  pair  of  strange  ones. 

Bru.  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to  be 
a  perfecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary 
bencher  in  the  Capitol. 

Men.  Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if 
they  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as 
you  are."  When  you  speak  best  unto  the  purpose. 
It  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your  beards ;  and 
^our  beards  deserve  not  so  nonourable  a  grave,  as 
to  stuff  a  botcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed  in 
an  ass's  pack-saddle.  Yet  you  must  be  saying, 
Marcius  is  proud  ;  who,  in  a  cheap  estimation,  is 
worth  all  your  predecessors,  since  Deucalion ; 
though  peradventure,  some  of  the  best  of  them 
were  hereditary  hangmen.  Good  e'en  to  your  wor- 
ships ;  more  of  your  conversation  would  infect  my 
brain,  being  the  herdsmen  of  the  beastly  plebeians. 
I  will  be  bold  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 

[Bru.  and  Sic.  retire  to  the  back  of  the  Scene. 


J  1  Lovelace,  in  his  Verses  to  Althea,  from  Prison,  has 
borrowed  this  expression  : — 

'When  flowing  cups  run  swiftly  round, 

With  no  allatfing  Thames,'  &c. 

2  Rather  a  late  lier  down  than  an  early  riser.  So  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost : — '  In  the  posteriors  of  this  day, 
which  the  rude  mijltjtude  call  the  afternoon.'  Again 
in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  ii.  :— 

' Thou  art  a  summer  bird. 

Which  even  in  the  haunch  of  Winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.' 

3  So  in  King  Lear  : — 

'  Strives  in  this  little  teortd  of  men.'' 
Microcosm  is  the  title  of  a  poem  by  John  Davies  of 
Hereford. 

4  Bisson  is  bliyid.     Thus  In  Hamlet  : — 

'  Ran  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat'ning  the  flames 
With  bisson  rheum.' 

3  That  is,  for  their  obeisance  showed  by  bowing  to 
you. 

6  It  appears  from  this  whole  speech  that  Shakspeare 
mistook  the  oflice  of  prtrfectus  urbis  for  the  tribune's 
office. 

7  That  is,  declare  war  against  patience.    Johnson 


Entey  Voi-0Mnia,  Virgilia,  and  Valeria,  ^e. 
How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (and  the 
moon,  were  she  earthly,  no  nobler,)  whither  do  you 
follow  your  eyes  so  fast  ? 

Vol.  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcius  ap- 
proaches J   for  the  love  of  Juno,  let's  go. 

Men.  Ha !  Marcius  coming  home  ( 

Vol.  Ay,  worthy  Menenius  ;  and  with  most  pros- 
perous approbation. 

Men.  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  ihee  :» 
— Hoo  !  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

Two  Ladies.  Nay,  'tis  true. 

Vol.  Look,  here's  a  letter  from  him ;  the  state 
hath  another,  his  wife  another  :  and,  I  think,  there's 
one  at  home  for  you. 

Men.  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night : 
— A  letter  for  me  7 

Vir.  Yes,  certain,  there's  a  letter  for  you;  I 
saw  it. 

Men.  A  letter  for  me  ?  It  gives  me  an  estate  of 
seven  years'  health  ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a 
lip  at  the  physician  :  the  most  sovereign  prescrip- 
tion in  Galen'"  bbut  empiricutick,  and,  to  this  pre- 
servative, of  no  better  report  than  a  horse-drench. 
Is  he  not  wounded  ?  he  was  wont  to  come  home 
wounded. 

Vir.  O,  no,  no,  no. 

Vol.  O,  he  is  wounded,  I  thank  the  gods  for't. 

Men.  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much : — 
Brings  'a  victory  in  his  pocket  ? — The  wounds  be- 
come him. 

Vol.  On's  brows,  Menenius  :  he  comes  the  third 
time  home  with  the  oaken  garland." 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly  ? 

Vol.  Titus  Lartius  writes, — they  fought  together, 
but  Aufidius  got  off. 

Men.  And  'twas  time  for  him  too,  111  warrant 
him  that:  an  he  had  staid  by  him,!  would  not  have 
been  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli,  and  the 
gold  that's  in  them.  Is  the  senate  possessed'*  of 
tliis  ? 

Vol.  Good  ladies,  let's  go  : — Yes,  yes,  yes  :  the 
senate  has  letters  from  the  general,  wherein  he 
gives  my  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war  :  he  hath 
in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 

Vol.  In  troth,  there's  wondrous  things  spoke  of 
him. 

Men.  Wondrous?  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not 
without  his  true  purchasing. 

Vir.  The  gods  grant  them  true  ? 

Vol.  True  ?  pow,  wow. 

Men.  True?  I'll  be  sworn  they  are  true: — 
Where  is  he  wounded  ?  God  save  your  good  wor- 
ships !  [To  the  Tribunes,  who  come  forward.]  Mar- 
cius is  coming  home :  he  has  more  cause  to  be 
proud. — Where  is  he  wounded  ? 

Vol.  V  the  shoulder,  and  i'  the  left  arm  :  There 
will  be  large  cicatrices  to  show  the  people,  when  he 
shall  stand  for  his  place.  He  received  in  the  repulse 
of  Tarquin,  seven  hurts  i'  the  body. 


justly  observes,  that '  there  is  not  wit  enough  in  this  sa- 
tire to  recompense  its  grossness.' 

8  So  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing :— '  Courtesy  itself 
must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you  come  in  her  presence.' 

9  '  Shakspeare  so  often  mentions  throwing  up  caps 
in  this  play,  that  Menenius  may  well  enough  be  sup- 
posed to  throw  up  his  cap  in  thanks  to  Jupiter.'-JoA«sa>«. 

10  In  this  mention  of  Galen  there  is  an  anachronism  of 
near  650  years.  Menenius  flourished  about  492  years 
before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  Galen  about  160  years 
after  it  The  word  empiricutick  {empirickqutiqtie  in 
the  old  copy)  is  evidently  formed  by  the  poet  from  em- 
pirirk,  a  quack. 

H  Volumnia  answers  Menenius  without  taking  notice 
of  his  last  words — '  The  wounds  become  him.'  Mene- 
nius had  asked,  '  Brings'  a  victory  in  his  pocket .''  He 
brings  it,  says  Volumnia,  on  his  brows  ;  for  he  comes 
the  third  time  borne  brow-bound  with  the  oaken  gar- 
land, the  emblem  of  victory.     So  afterwards  : — 

'  He  prov'd  best  man  o'  the  field,  and  for  his  meed 

Was  frroic-bound  with  the  oak.' 

11  Possessed  is  fully  informed. 

'  I  have  possl'tss'd  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose.' 
Merchant  vf  Vetuc» 
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Men.  One  in  the  neck,  and  two  in  the  thigh, — 
there's  nine  that  I  know.' 

Vol.  He  had  before  this  last  expedition,  twenty- 
five  wounds  upon  him. 

Men.  Now  it's  twenty-soven  :  every  gash  was  an 
enemy's  grave  :  [A  Shout,  and  J^louri^i,]  Hark  ! 
the  trumpets. 

Vol.  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius  :  before 
him 
He  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears  ; 
Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in's  nervy  arm  doih  lie  ; 
Which  being  advanc'd,  declines ;  and    then  men 

die.^ 
A  Senna.    TYumpeU  sound.    Enter  Comtf lus  and 

Titus   Lartius  ;  between  tkem,   Coriolanus, 

croumed  with  an  oaken  Garland;  with  Captains, 

Soldiers,  and  a  Herald. 

Her,  Know,  Rome,   that  all  alone  Marcius  did 
fight 
Within  Corioli's  gates  :   where  he  hath  won. 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius  j  these 
In  honour  follows,  Coriolanus  : 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus ! 

[Flourish 

All.  Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Conolanus  ! 

Cor,  No  more  of  this,  it  does  offend  my  heart ; 
Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com.  Look,  sir,  your  mother, 

Cor,  O ! 

You  have,  I  know,  pelition'd  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosper,ity.  {Kneels, 

Vol,                           Nay,  my  good  soldier   up 
My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Caius,  and 
By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  nam'd. 
What  is  it?  Coriolanus,  must  I  call  thee  ? 
But  O,  thy  wife, 

Cor.  My  gracious  silence,'  hail ! 

Would'st  thou  have  laugh'd,    had  I  come  cofiin'd 

home. 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?  Ah,  my  dear 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioh  wear, 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men,  Now  tlie  gods  crown  thee  ! 

Cor.  And  live  you  yet? — O  my  sweet  lady,  par- 
don. [  Jb  Valeria. 

FW.  1  know  not   where    to  turn : — O,  welcome 
home  ; 
And  welcome,  general ; — And  you  are  welcome  all. 

Men,  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes :  I   could 
weep. 
And  I  could  laugh ;  I  am  light,  and  heavy  j  Wel- 
come : 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  of  his  heart, 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee ! — You  are  three, 
That  Rome  should  dote  on  :  yet,  by  the  faith  of  men, 
We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here   at  home,  that 
will  not 


Be  grafted  to  your  relish.  Yet  welcome,  warriors ; 
We  call  a  nettle,  but  a  nettle  ;  and 
The  faults  of  fools,  but  folly. 

Com.  Ever  right. 

Cor.  Menenius,  ever,  ever.* 

Her,  Give  way,  there,  and  go  on. 

Cor.  Your  hand,  and  yours  S 


[To  his  Wife  and  Mother, 
1 1  do    "     " 


1  The  old  man  ia  minutely  particular  :  '  Seven 
wounds  ?  let  me  see  ;  one  in  the  neck,  two  in  the  thigli 
— Nay,  I  am  sure  there  are  nine  that  I  know  of.' 

2  Volumnia,  in  her  boasting  Etrain,  says  that  her  son, 
to  kill  his  enemy,  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  lift  his  hand 
and  let  it  fall. 

3  By  '  gracious  silence'  it  is  probable  the  poet  meant, 
<  thou  whose  silent  tears  ai°e  more  eloquent  and  grate- 
ful to  me  than  the  clamorous  applause  of  the  rest.' 
Thus  in  Love's  Cure,  or  The  Martial  Maid,  by  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher : — 

'  A  lady's  tears  are  silent  orators, 

Or  should  be  so  at  least,  to  move  beyond 

The  honey-iongued  rhetorician.' 

4  By  these  words  it  should  seem  that  Coriolanus 
means  to  say,  '  Menenius  is  still  the  same  aiTectionate 
friend  as  formerly.'  So  in  Julius  Caesar : — '  For  always 
1  am  Caesar.' 

o  '  Change  of  honours'  is  varielt/  of  honours,  as 
ehanee  of  raiment  is  variety  of  raiment.  Theobald 
woufd  read  charge. 

6  A  rapture  anciently  was  synonymous  with  a  Jit  or 
trance.  thuB  Torriano : — '  Ratto,  s.  a  rapture  or 
trance  of  the  mind,  or  a  distraction  of  the  spirits.'  This 
13  confirmed  by  Sleevens's  quotation  from  the  Hospital 
for  London  Follies,  1602,  where  gossip  Luce  says, 
'  Your  darling  will  weep  itself  into  a  rapture,  if  you  do 
not  take  heed.' 


Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head, 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited  ; 
From  whom  I  have  receiv'd  not  only  greetings, 
But  with  them  change  of  honours.' 

Vol.  I  have  lived 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wishee, 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy  :  only  there 
Is  one  thing  wanting,  which  I  doubt  not,  but 
Our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Cor.  Know,  good  ntther, 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way, 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com.  On  to  the  Capitol. 

[Flourish.     Comets.     Exeunt  in  state,  as 
before.     The  TVibunes  remain. 

Bru.  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 
sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him  :  Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture^  lets  her  baby  cry, 
While  she  chats  him  :  the  kitchen  malkin'  pins 
Her  richest  loclcram  'bout  her  reechy'  neck. 
Clambering  the  walls   to  eye  him :  stalls,  bulks, 

windows, 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fiU'd,   and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions  ;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him :  seld°  shown  namens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throng,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station;'"  our  veii'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,' '  in 
Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 
Of  Phoebus  burning  kisses  ;  such  a  pother, 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him, 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture.'* 

Sic.  On  the  sudden, 

I  warrant  him  consul. 

Bru.  Then  our  ufEce  may, 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic.  He   cannot   temperately   transport   his  ho- 
nours 
From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end  ;"  but  will 
Lose  those  that  he  hath  won. 

Bru.  In  that  there's  comfort. 

Sic.  Doubt  not,  the   commoners,   for  whom  wo 
stand. 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  witn   the   least  cause,  these   his   new   ho- 
nours : 
Which  that  he'll  give  them,  make  as  little  question 
As  he  is  proud  to  do't.'* 


7  A  mal/ci7i  or  manikin  was  a  kind  of  mop  made  of 
rags,  used  for  sweeping  ovens,  Stc. :  a  figure  made  of 
clouts  to  scare  birds  was  also  so  called :  hence  it  came 
to  signify  a  dirty  wench.  The  sculKon  very  naturally 
takes  her  name  from  this  utensil,  her  French  title  es- 
couiUon  being  only  another  name  for  a  malkin. 

Lockram  was  a  kind  of  coai-se  linen. 

8  Reechy  is  fumant  with  sweat  or  grease. 

9  Seld  is  seldom,  often  so  used  l^oW  writers. 

10  '  A  vulgar  station'  is  a  common  standing-place 
among  the  vulgar. 

11  So  in  Tarquin  and  Lucrece  : — 
'The  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses, 
Which  Tarquin  vicw'd  in  her  fair  face's  fiekt.' 

12  That  is,  as  if  that  god  who  leads  him,  whatsoever 
god  he  be.    So  in  Shakspeare's  26th  Sonnet : — 

'  Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  n>y  moving. 
Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspecL' 

13  The  meaning,  though  obscurely  expressed,  is,  'He 
cannot  carry  his  honours  temperately  from  where  he 
should  begin,  to  tchere  he  shoufd  end.''  We  hare  the 
same  phraseology  in  Cymbeline  : — 

' the  gap 

That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  kemtt  guMg 
Jlnd  our  return,  to  excuse.' 

14  '  Proud  to  do't,^  is  the  sante  as  'fraud  of  doing  it-* 
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Bru.  I  heard  him  swear, 
Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  t'  the  market-piace,  nor  on  him  put 
Tne  napless'  vesture  of  humility  ; 
Nor,  showing  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wounds 
'To  the  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sic.  'Tis  right. 

Bni.  It  was    his  word  :  O,   he  would   miss  it, 
rather 
Than  carry  it,  but  by  the  suit  o'  the  gentry  to  him, 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sic.  I  wish  no  better. 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution. 

Bru.  'Tis  most  like  he  will. 

Sic.  It  shall  be  to  him,  then,  as  our  good  wlls  j* 
A  sure  destruction. 

Bru.  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities.     For  an  end. 
We  must  suggest-"  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still   hath  held  them  :  that,  to  his  power,  he 

would* 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders,  and 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms  :  holding  them, 
In  human  action  and  capacity, 
Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world, 
Than  camels  in  their  war ;    who  have  their  pro- 

vand* 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them. 

Sic.  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  teach    the  people,*    (which  time    shall    not 

want. 
If  he  be  put  upon't  •  and  that's  as  easy, 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep,)  will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble  ;  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

JETiter  a  Messenger. 

Bru.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol.    'Tis 
thought. 
That  Marcius  shall  be  consul :  I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  speak  :   matrons  flung  gloves, 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs,' 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd :  the  nobles  bended. 
As  to  Jove's  statue  ;  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower,  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  shouts) ; 
I  never  saw  the  hke. 

Bru.  Let's  to  the  Capitol  ; 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time, 
But  hearts  for  the  event.' 

Sic  Have  with  you.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.—7%€«aOT€.     The  CapitoL     Enter  two 
Officers,  to  lay  Cushions. 

1  Off".  Come,  come,  they  are  almost  here  :  How 
many  stand  for  consulships  ? 

2  Of.  Three,  they  say  :  but  'tis  thought  of  every 
one,  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

1  Off".  That's  a  brave  fellow  :  but  he's  vengeance 
proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2  Ojf.  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great  men 


1  i.  e.  threadbare. 

a  i.  e.  '  as  our  advantage  requires.'  Vfills  is  here  a 
Verb. 

3  i.  e.  prompt. 

4  '  That  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  he  would,'  &c. 

5  '  Than  camels  in  their  war ;  who  have  their  pro- 
vand.'  We  should  probably  read  the  war.'  Provaitd 
is  provender. 

6  Theobald  reads,  '  Shall  reach  the  people,'  8tc. 
Teach  the  people,  may  however  mean,  '  instruct  the 
people  in  favour  of  our  purposes.' 

7  Shakspeare  here  attributes  some  of  the  customs  of 
his  own  times  to  a  people  who  were  »v holly  unacquaint- 
ed with  them.  This  was  exactly  what  occurred  at  tiltings 
and  tournaments  when  a  combatant  bad  distinguished 
himself. 

8  That  is,  '  let  us  observe  what  passes,  but  keep  our 
hearts  fixed  on  our  design  of  crushiixg  Coriolanus.' 

9  i.  e.  '  he  would  hava  waved  indifferently,'  &g. 
10  Their  adversary  or  opponent. 

2  D 


that  have  flatter'd  the  people,  who  ne'er  loved  them ; 
and  there  be  many  that  they  have  loved,  they  knoW 
not  wherefore :  so  that,  if  they  love  they  know  not 
why,  they  hate  upon  no  better  aground  :  Therefore) 
for  Coriolanus  neither  to  care  whether  they  love  or 
hate  him,  manifests  the  true  knowledge  he  has  in 
their  disposition ;  and,  out  of  his  noble  carelessness, 
lets  them  plainly  see't. 

1  Off".  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their 
love,  or  no,  he  waved  indifferently'  'twixt  doing 
them  neither  good,  nor  harm ;  but  he  seeks  then' 
hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can  render  it 
him  :  and  leaves  nothing  undone,  that  may  fully 
discover  him  their  opposite,'"  Now,  to  seem  to 
affect  the  maUce  and  displeasure  of  the  people,  is 
as  bad  as  that  which  he  dislikes,  to  flatter  them  for 
their  love. 

2  Off",  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country : 
And  his-  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as 
those,"  who,  having  been  supple  and  courteous  to 
the  people,  bonnetted,'^  without  any  further  deed  to 
have  them  at  all  into  their  estimation  and  report  t 
but  he  hath  so  planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and 
his  actions  in  their  hearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to 
be  silent,  and  not  confess  so  much,  were  a  kind  bi 
ingrateful  injury  ;  to  report  otherwise  were  a  malice, 
that,  giving  itself  the  lie,  would  pluck  reproof  and 
rebuke  from  every  ear  that  heard  it. 

I  Of.  No  more  of  him ;  he  is  a  worthy  man : 
Make  way,  they  are  coming. 

A  Sennet.  Enter,  with  Lictors  before  them,  CoMl- 
Nit7s,  the  Consul,  Menenius,  Costolanus, 
many  other  Senators,  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 
The  Senators  take  their  places  ;  the  Tribunes  taka 
theirs  also  by  themselves. 

Men.  Having  determin'd  of  the  Voices,  and 
To  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains. 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meetings 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 
Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country ;  Therefore,  plea&e 

you. 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 
The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well  found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  perform'd 
Bv  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus;  whom 
We  meet  here,  both  to  thank,  -and  to  retnember 
With  honours  like  himself. 

1  Sen.  Speak,  good  Cotriinius: 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  thake  us  think, 
Rather  our  state's  defective  for  requital. 
Than  we  to  stretch  it  out."  Masters  o'  the  people^ 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears :  and,  after, 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  body,'  *    . 
To  yield  what  passes  here.  .'' 

Sic.  We  are  conventetl    " , 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty  ;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly." 

Bru.  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  bless'd  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
He  hath  hereto  priz'd  them  at. 

Men.  That's  off,  that's  off,'* 

11  A^  the  ascent  of  those. 

12  Bonnelted  is  here  a  verb,  as  bonnetter,  Fr.  to  pull 
offthe.cap. 

13  '  Rather  say  thatour  means  are  too  defective  to  afford 
an  adequate  reward,  than  our  inclinations  defective  to 
extend  it  toward  him.' 

14  i.  e.  your  kind  interposition  with  the  common 
people. 

15  Shakspeare  was  probably  not  aware  that  until  the 
promulgation  of  the  Lex  Jltlinia,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  time  of  Quintus  Metellus  Macedoni- 
cus,  the  tribunes  had  not  the  privilege  of  entering  die 
senate,  but  had  seats  placed  for  them  near  the  door,  on 
the  outside  of  the  house.  But  in  our  ancient  theatres 
the  imagination  of  the  spectators  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  lend  its  aid  to  illusions  much  more  improbable 
thaii  that  of  supposing  they  saw  the  inside  anu  outsids 
of  the  same  building  at  once.. 

16  i.  e. '  that  ia  nothing  to  the  purpose' 
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I  would  you  rather  had  been  sUent :  Please  you 
To  hear  Cominius  speak? 

_Bru.  Most  willingly : 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent, 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Men.  He  loves  your  people  ; 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow. — 
Wortliy  Cominius.  speak. — Nay,  keep  your  place. 
[CoRiOLANUS  rises,  aTid  offers  to  go  away. 

1  Sen.  Sit,  Coriolanus  :  never  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor.  Your  honours'  pardon  ; 

I  had  rather  have  my  wounds  to  heal  again, 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bru.  Sir,  I  hope 

My  words  disbench'd  you  not. 

Cor.  No,  sir :  yet  oft. 

When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words. 
You  soolh'd  not,  therefore  hurt  not:     But,  your 

people, 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh. 

Men.  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cm-,  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  the 
sun. 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd. 

[Exit  CORIOLAWUS, 

Men.  Masters  o'  the  people. 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter, 
(That's  thousand  to  one  good  one,)  when  you  now 

see, 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour. 
Than  one  of  his  ears  to  hear  it? — Proceed,  Co- 
minius. 

Com.  I  shall  lack  voice  :  the  deeds  of  Coriolanus 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly. — It  is  held. 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver:  if  it  be. 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpois'd.    At  sixteen  years. 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,'  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others :  our  then  dictator. 
Whom  with  eill  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight, 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him  :  he  bestrid 
An  o'er-press'd  Roman,  and  i'  the  consul's  view 
Slew  three  opposers  :  Tarquin's  self  he  meU 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee  :^  in  that  day's  feats, 
When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene,' 
He  prov'd  best  man  i'  the  field,  and  for  his  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.     His  pupil  age 
Man-enter'd  thus,  he  waxed  Uke  a  sea ; 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since,* 
He  lurch'd''  all  swords  o'  the  garland.  For  uiis  last, 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 
I  cannot  speak  him  home  :  He  stopp'd  the  fliers ; 
And,  by  his  rare  example,  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport :  as  waves'  before 


A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd, 
And  fell  below  his  stem :  his  sword  (death's  stamp) 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took ;  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim'd'  with  dying  cries  :  alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate'  o'  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny^  aidless  came  on. 
And  with  a  sudden  reinforcement  struck 
Corioli,  like  a  planet :  now  jdl's  his : 
When  by-and-by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense  :  then  straight  his  doubled  spirit 
Requicken'd  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate,' 
And  to  the  battle  came  he  ;  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil :  and,  till  we  call'd 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men.  Worthy  man* 

1  Sen.  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the  ho- 
nours 
Which  we  devise  him.'° 

Com.  Our  spoils  he  kick'd  at  ;  • 

And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  the  world  ;  he  covets  len 
Than  misery"  itself  would  give;  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them ;  and  is  cmitent 
To  spend  the  time,  to  end  it. 

Men.  He's  right  noble ; 

Let  him  be  call'd  for. 

1  Sen.  Call  Coriolanus. 

Off.  He  doth  appear. 

Re-enter  Coriolanus. 

Men.  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleas'd 
To  make  thee  consul. 

Cor.  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life,  and  services. 

Men.  It  then  remains. 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people.' " 

Cor.  I  do  beseech  yoo. 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom  ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  then. 
For   my  wounds'   sake,   to   give    their   sufira£*: 

please  you. 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Sic.  Sir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices  ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  Jot  of  ceremony. 

Men.  Put  them  not  to't : 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom :  and 
Take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have, 
Your  honour  with  your  form.' 

Cor.  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru.  Mark  you  that  ? 

Cor.  To  brag    unto  them, — Thus    I   did,   and 
thus ; — 


1  When  Tarquin,  who  had  been  expelled,  raised  a 
power  to  recover  Rome. 

2  This  does  not  mean  that  he  gave  Tarquin  a  blow  on 
the  knee,  but  gave  him  such  a  blow  as  occasioned  him 
to  fall  on  his  knee :  '  ad  terram  duplicato  poplite 
Turnus.' 

3  It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  the  parts  of  wo- 
men were,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  represented  by  the 
most  smooth-faced  young  men  to  be  found  among  the 
players.  This  is  a  palpable  anachronism  ;  there  were 
no  theatres  at  Rome  for  the  exhibition  of  plays  until 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of 
Coriolanus. 

4  Plutarch  says,  '  s«ii?ntee7i  years  of  service  in  the 
wars,  and  many  and  sundry  battles  :'  but  from  Coriola- 
nus's  first  campaign  to  his  death  was  only  a  period  of 
eight  years. 

5  To  lurch  is  to  win  or  carry  off  easily  the  prize  or 
stake  at  any  game.  It  originally  signified  to  devour 
greedily,  from  lurco,  Lat. ;  then  to  purloin,  subtract,  or 
withdraw  any  thing  from  another.  Thus  in  Ben  Jon- 
son'a  Silent  Woman  •  — '  You  have  lurch'd  your  friends 
of  the  better  half  of  the  garland.'  Cole,  in  his  Latin 
Dictionary,  1679,  has  '  Alurch,  duplex  palma  facilis 
victoria.' 

«  Thus  the  second  folio.    The  first  folio  •  as  weeds,* 


&c.  which  Malone  pertinaciously  adheres  to.  I  think 
with  Steevens,  that  a  vessel  stemmitig  the  tDoees  is  an 
image  much  more  suitable  to  the  prowess  of  Coriolanus, 
than  that  which  Malone  would  substitute. 

7  The  cries  of  the  slaughtered  regularly  followed  h 
motion,  as  music  and  a  dancer  accompany  each  other 

8  The  gate  which  was  made  the  scene  of  death. 

9  Wearied. 

10  No  honour  will  be  too  great  for  him  ;  he  will  show 
a  mind  equal  to  any  elevation. 

11  itfi'sery  for  ar once,  because  a  miser  signifies  ava- 
ricious. 

12  Coriolanus  (as  Warburton  observes)  was  banished 
A.  U.  C.  2S2.  But  till  the  time  of  Manlius  Torqiiatus, 
A.  U.  C.  393,  the  senate  chose  both  consuls  ;  and  then 
the  people,  assisted  by  the  seditious  temper  of  the  tri- 
bunes, got  the  choice  of  o»ie.  Shakspeare  follows  Plu- 
tarch, who  expressly  says  in  the  Life  of  Coriolanus, 
that  '  it  was  the  custome  of  Rome  at  that  time,  that 
such  as  dyd  sue  for  aiii/  office,  should  for  certen  dayes 
before  be  In  the  market-place,  only  with  a  poor  gowne 
on  their  backes,  and  witnout  any  coate  unnerneath.  te 
praye  the  people  to  remember  them  at  the  day  of  elec- 
tion.''— North's  Translation,  p.  244. 

13  '  Your  form'  U  the  form  which  custom  prescribet 
to  you. 

(  , 


SCZHE  III. 


CORIOLANUS. 
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Show  them  the  unaking  scars  which  I  should  hide, 
As  if  I  had  receiv'd  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only: — 

Men.  Do  not  stand  upon't.— 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Our  purpose  to  them  ; '  and  to  our  noble  consul 
Wish  we  altjoy  and  honour. 

Sen.  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour  ! 

t  Flourish.     Then  exeunt  Senators, 
low  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 
Sic,  May  they  perceive  his  intent !     He  will  re- 
quire them, 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru.  Come,  we'll  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here  :  on  the  market-place, 
I  know,  they  do  attend  us.  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE    m.     The  same.     The   Forum.     Enter 
several  Citizens. 

1  Cit.  Once,'*  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we 
ought  not  to  deny  him. 

2  Cit.  We  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

3  Cit.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it,  but 
it  is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do  :'  for  if 
he  show  us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  his  deeds,  we 
are  to  put  our  tongues  into  those  wounds,  and  speak 
for  them  :  so,  if  he  tell  us  his  noble  deeds,  we  must 
also  tell  him  our  noble  acceptance  of  them.  In- 
gratitude is  monstrous  :  and  for  the  multitude  to  be 
ingratefui.  were  to  make  a  monster  of  the  multitude  ; 
of  the  which,  we  being  members,  should  bring  our- 
selves to  be  monstrous  members. 

1  Cit.  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of,  a 
little  help  will  serve  :  for  once*  we  stood  up  about 
the  com,  he  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the  mauiy- 
headed  multitude. 

3  Cit.  We  have  been  called  so  of  many ;  not  that 
our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some  au» 
burn,  some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are  so  diversely 
coloured  :  and  truly  I  think,  if  all  our  wits  were  to 
issue  out  of  one  scull,  they  would  fly  east,  west, 
north,  south ;  and  their  consent'  of  one  direct  way 
should  be  at  once  to  all  the  points  o'  the  compass. 

2  Cit.  Think  you  so?  Which  way,  do  you 
judge,  my  wit  would  fly  ? 

3  Cit,  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as 
another  man's  will,  'tis  strongly  wedged  up  in  a 
blockhead  :  but  if  it  were  at  hberty,  'twould,  sure, 
southward. 

2  Cit.  Why  that  way  ? 

3  Cit.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog  ;  where  being  three 
parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the  fourth 
would  return  for  conscience  sake,  to  help  to  get 
thee  a  wife. 

2  Cit.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks : — You 
may,  you  may.* 

3  Cit.  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your  voices  ? 
But  that's  no  matter,  the  greater  part  carries  it.  I 
say,  if  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was 
never  a  worthier  man. 

Enter  CoRtOLANUS  and  Menenius. 

Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility ;  mark 
his  behaviour.  We  are  not  to  stay  all  together,  but 
to  come  by  him  where  he  stands,  by  ones,  by  twos, 
and  by  threes.  He's  to  make  his  requests  by  par- 
ticulars :  wherein  every  one  of  us  has  a  single 
honour,  in  giving  him  our  own  voices  with  our  own 


i  'We  recommend  to  you,  tribunesof  the  people,  to 
declare  our  purpose  to  them,'  namely,  the  appointment 
of  Coriolanus  to  the  consulship, 

3  i.  e.  once  for  all. 

3  Power  in  the  lirst  instance  here  means  natural 
power  or  force,  and  then  moral  power,  or  right.  Davis 
ias  used  the  word  with  the  same  variety  of  meaning  :— 

« Use  all  thy  powers  that  heavenly potcer  to  praise, 
That  gave  thee  power  to  do  ' 

4  Once  signifies  here  one  time,  and  not  as  soon  as 
erer,  which  Malone  takes  to  be  its  meaning.  Rowe  in- 
serted when  afler  once,  which  is  Indeed  ellipiically  un- 
derstood. 

5  Consent  is  accord,  agreement.  To  suppose  that 
their  agreement  to  go  all  one  way  ehould  end  in  their 


tongues :  therefore  follow  me,  and  I'll  direct  you 
how  you  shall  go  by  him. 

AU.  Content,  content.  [Exeunt, 

Men,  O,  sir.  you  are  not  right :  have  you  not 
known 
The  worthiest  men  have  done  it  ? 

Cor.  What  must  I  say  7— *• 

I  pray,  sir, — Plague  upon  't !  I  cannot  bring 

My  tongue  to  such  a  pace  : Look,  sir ; my 

wounds ! — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roar'dj  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums. 

Men.  O  me,  the  gods ! 

You  must  not  speak  of  that ;  you  must  desire  them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor.  Think  upon  me !  Hang  'em  ! 

I  Would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  them.'' 

Men.  You'll  mar  all ; 

I'll  leave  you  :  Pray  you,  speak  to  them,  I  pray  you, 
In  wholesome  manner.^  [Exiti 

Enter  two  Citizens. 

f^o''-  Bid  them  wash  their  faceSj 

And  keep   their  teeth  clean. — So,  here  comes  a 

brace. 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here* 

1  Cit.  We  do,  sir;    tell  us  what  hath  brought 

you  to  't. 
Cor.  Mine  owrn  desert. 

2  Cit.  Your  own  desert ! 

Cor.  Ay,  not 

Mine  own  desire. 

1  Cit.  How !  not  your  own  desire  ? 

Cor.  No,  sir; 
'Twas  never  my  desire  yet. 
To  trouble  the  poor  with  begging. 

1  Cit.  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  any  things 
We  hope  to  gain  by  youi 

Cor.  Well,  then,  I  pray^  your  price  o'  the  consul'* 
ship  ? 

1  Cit.  The  price  is,  sir,  to  ask  it  kindlv 

,Cor.  •  Kindly? 

Sir,  I  pray  let  me  ha't :  I  have  wounds  to  show  you, 
Which  shall  be  yours  in  private. — Your  good  voice, 

sir ; 
What  say  you  7 

2  Cit.  You  shall  have  it,  worthy  sir* 
Cor.  A  match,  sir ; — 

There  is  in  all  two  worthy  voices  begg'd  i 
I  have  your  alms  ;  adieu. 

1  Cit.  But  this  is  something  odd* 

2  Cit.  An  'twere    to   give  again, — But  'tis   no 

matter.  [Exeunt  two  CitizenSi 

Enter  two  other  Citizens; 
Cor.  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the  tune 
of  your  voices,  that  I  may  be  consul,  I  have  here 
the  customary  gown. 

3  Cit.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country 
and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor.  Your  enigma. 

3  Cit.  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  enemiesj 
you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends  ;  you  have  not, 
indeed,  loved  the  common  people. 

Cor.  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtuottSj 
that  I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love.  I  will, 
sir,  flatter  my  sworn  brother  the  people,  to  earn  a 


flying  to  every  point  of  the  compass,  is  a  just  descrip- 
tion  of  the  variety  and  inconsistency  of  the  many.headed 
multitude. 

6  The  force  of  this  colloquial  phrase  appears  to  be' 
'  You  may  divert  yourself  as  you  please  at  my  expense.' 
It  occurs  again  in  Troilus  and  Cressida: — 

'  Hel.  By  my  troth,  sweet  lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  fore 
head. 
Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may.' 

7  'I  wish  they  would  forget  me,  as  they  do  the  rit' 
tuous  precepts  which  our  divines  preach  to  them.'  This 
is  another  amusing  instance  of  anachronism. 

8  So  in  Hamlet:—''  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  m« 
a  wholesoms  answer.' 
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dearer  estimation  of  them :  'tis  a  condition  they 
account  gentle :  and  since  the  wisdom  of  their 
choice  is  rather  to  have  my  hat  than  mv  heart,  I 
will  practise  the  insinuating  nod,  and  be  off  to  them 
most  counterfeitly  :  that  is,  sir,  I  will  counterfeit 
the  bewitchment  of  some  popular  man,  and  give  it 
bountifully  to  the  desirers.  Therefore,  beseech  you, 
I  may  be  consul. 

4  Ctf.  We  hope  to  find  you  onr  friend ;  and 
therefore  give  you  our  voices  heartily. 

3  Cit.  You  have  received  many  wounds  for  your 
country. 

Cor.  I  will  not  seal'  your  knowledge  with  show- 
ing them.  1  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and  so 
(rouble  you  no  further. 

Both  Cit.  The  gods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily  ! 

[Exeunt. 

Cor.  Most  »weel  voices  ! 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve. 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  wolvish  gown*  should  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,>  that  do  appear, 
Their  needless  vouches?    Custom  calls  me  to't: — 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do't, 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept. 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  heap'd 
For  truth  to  overpeer.     Rather  than  fool  it  so, 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus. — I  am  half  through : 
The  one  part  suffer'd,  the  other  will  I  do. 

EtUer  three  other  Citizens. 
Here  come  more  voices, — 
Your  voices  ;  for  your  voices  I  have  fought ; 
Watch'd  for  your  voices  ;  for  your  voices,  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd  ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen,  and  heard  of;  for  your  voices,  have* 
Done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more :    your 

voices : 
Indeed,  I  would  be  consul. 

5  CU.  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  without 
any  honest  man's  voice. 

6  Cit.  Therefore,  let  him  be  consul :  The  gods 
give  him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  the 
people  I 

All.  Amen,  Amen. 

God  save  thee,  noble  consul !       [ExeutU  Citizens. 

Cor.  Worthy  voices! 

Re-^fUer  MEiiKirrcs,  with  Brctos  artd  SiciNius. 
Men.  You  have  stood  your  Umitation ;    and  the 
tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice  ;  Remains 
That,  in  the  official  mark£  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate. 

Cor.  Is  this  done  7 

Sic.  The  custom  of  request  you  have  discharg'd : 
rhe  people  do  admit  you  ;  anJ  are  summoB'd 
To  meet  anon,  upon  your  approbation. 

Cor,  Where  ?  at  the  senate-house  7 

Sie.  There,  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  May  I  change  these  garments  ? 

Sie.  You  may,  sir. 


1  I  will  not  strengthen  or  complete  your  knowledge. 
The  scat  Is  that  which  ratlfieaor  completes  a  writing. 

a  Thus  the  secoiiU  Tolio.    The  first  folio  reads  '  wol 
vish  tongue,'  apparently  an  error  of  the  press  for  toge  ; 
the  same  mistake  having  occurred  in  Othello,  where 
totigued  consujs'  Is  printed  for  '  toged  consuls.'    By  a 
teotmsh  gown  Oorlolanus  means  a  deceitful  one;  in 
allusion  to  the  fable  of  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  :  not 
that  hr  means  to  call  himself  the  wolf,  but  merely  to 
say,  Why  should  I  stand  here  playing  the  hypocrite, 
and  simulating  the  humility  that  is  nut  in  ray  nature  .' 
Or,  as  Shakspeare  expresses  it  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well:  'To  wear  the  surpliceof  humility  over  the  black 
gown  of  a  big  heart.'     Brutus  afterwards  says  : — 
•  ^—  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 
His  humble  weeds.' 
S  The  poet  has  here  given  the  names  (as  in  many 
other  places  he  has  attributed  the  customs)  of  England 
to  ancient  Rome.    Hob  and  Dick  were  names  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  amone  the  common  people  in  Shak- 
•paara's  time,  and  frtnerally  used  (o  signify  a  peasant 
I*    »H  prpson. 


Cor.  That  m  straignt  Co ;  and,  knowing  myscif 
again, 
Repair  to  the  senate-hotLse. 

Men.  Ill  keep  yon  company. — Will  yon  along  ? 

Bru,  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sie.  Fare  you  welL 

J  Exeunt  CoRloL.  and  Mener. 
by  his  looks,  methinks, 
'Tis  warm  at  his  heart. 

Bru.  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

His  humble  weeds :  Will  you  dismiss  the  people  / 

Re-enter  Citizens. 
Sie.  How  now,  my  masters  7   have  y<m  choe« 
iias  man? 

1  Cit.  He  has  our  voices,  sir. 
Bru.   We  pray  the  gods  he  nay  deserve  yonr 

loves. 

2  CiL  Amen,  sir :  To  my  poor  unworthy  notice. 
He  mock'd  us,  when  he  beeg'd  our  voices. 

8  Cit.  ~  Certainly, 

He  flouted  us  downright. 

1  Cit.   No,  'tis  his  kind  of  speech,  he  did  not 
mock  us. 

2  Cit  Not  one  amongst  us.  save  yourself,  but  says. 
He  us'd  us  scomfully  :  he  should  have  show'd  us 
His  marks  of  merit,  wonnds  receiv'd  for  his  country. 

Sic.  Why,  so  he  did,  I  am  sure. 

CiL  No  ;  no  man  saw  'em- 

[Several  tpeak. 

S  CiL  He  said,  he  had  wounds,  which  he  could 
show  in  private ; 
And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
f  wouid  be  consul,  says  he :  aged  autom,* 
But  by  your  voicet,  will  not  to  permit  me  ; 
Your  uorce*  therefore  :  When  we  granted  that, 
Here   was, — /  thank   you  for  your  voices, — thaJt 

you,— 
Your  most  tweet  voice*  : — now  you  have  lefl  yowr 

voicet, 
I  have  no  further  uM  you  Was  not   this 

mockery? 

Sie.  Why,  either,  were  yon  ignorant  to  see't  7* 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  sucn  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices  ? 

Bru.  Could  yon  not  have  told  him. 

As  you  were  lesson'd — When  he  had  no  power, 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state. 
He  was  your  enemy  ;  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
I'  the  body  of  the  weal :  and  now,  arriving' 
A  place  oir potency,  and  sway  o'  the  state. 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  plcbeii,  yrnir  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves.    You  should  nave  said. 
That,  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Than  what  he  stood  for ;  so  his  gracious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,*  and 
Translate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love, 
Standing  your  friendly  lord. 

Sic.  Thus  to  have  said. 

As  you  were  fore«advia'd,  had  touch'd  his  spirit. 
And  try'd  his  inclination  •  from  him  pluck'd 
Either  his  gracious  promise,  whicii  you  might. 


4  Dr.  Fanner  says,  perhapa  we  should  read  :— 
• 'battles  thrice  six 

Pve  teen,  and  you  hate  heard  of  ;  for  your  voices 

Done  many  things,'  &c. 
Coriolanus  seeming  now  in  earnest  to  petition  for  the 
consulate. 

5  The  Romans  (as  Warburton  olieervea)  had  but 
lately  changed  the  regal  fur  the  consular  government : 
for  dorinlanus  was  banished  the  eighteenth  year  aftei 
the  expulsion  of  the  kln^.  Plutarch,  as  we  have  before 
seen,  led  the  poet  into  the  error  concerning  (bis  of  em 
custom. 

6  'Were  you  ignorant  to  stet ."  is  '  did  you  wan 
knowledge  to  discern  It  ?' 

7  ' arriving 

A  place  of  potency.' 

So  In  the  Thhd  Pan  of  King  Henry  VI.  Act  r.  8c  «  :— 

■ those  powers  that  the  queen 

Hath  rais'd  in  Oallia  have  arrir'd  our  coasL' 

8  i.  e.  ■  Would  retain  a  grateful  rerormbrancs  or 
you,'  Itc 
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As  cause  hao  callM  you  ip,  nave  held  him  to ; 
Or  else  it  would  have  gi  ilM  his  surly  nature, 
Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  aught ;  so.  putting  him  to  rsige, 
you  should  have  ta'en  the  advautage  of  his  choler, 
And  pass'd  him  unelected, 

Bru.  Did  you  perceive, 

He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt,' 
When  he  did  need  your  loves  ;   and  do  you  think 
TTjat  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bruising  to  you, 
When  he  hath  power  to  crush  ?    Why,  had  your 

bodies 
No  heart  among  you  ?  Or  had  you  tongues,  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment  ? 

Sic.  Have  you. 

Ere  now,  deny'd  the  asker  ?  and,  now  again, 
'On  him,  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
Your  sued-for  tongues  ?* 

3  Cit.  He's  not  confirm'd,  we  may  deny  him  yet. 
2  Cit.  And  will  deny  him  : 
rU  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 

1  Cit.   I  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  friends  to 

piece  'em. 
^m.   Get  you  hence  instantly ;    and  tell  those 
friends, — 
•They  have  chose  a  consul,  that  will  from  them  take 
Their  liberties  ;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking, 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sic.  Let  them  assemble ; 

And,  on  a  safer  judgment,  all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  election  :   Enforce'  his  pride. 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you  :  besides,  forget  not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed ; 
How  in  his  suit  he  scorn'd  you  :  but  your  lores. 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  norfance,* 
Which  most  gibingly,  ungravely  ne  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 

Bru.  Lay 

A  fault  on  us,  your  tribunes  ;  that  we  labour'd 
fNo  impediment  between)  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sic.  Say  you  chose  him 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  affections  :   and  that,  your  minds 
Preoccupy'd  with  what  you  rather  must  do 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the  grain 
To  voice  him  consul :  Lay  the  fault  on  us. 

Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  not.     Say,  we  read  lectures 
to  you. 
How  youngfy  he  began  to  serve  his  country, 
How  long  continued  :  and  what  stock  he  springs  of, 
The  noble  house  o'  the  Marcians ;  from  whence  came 
That  Ancus  Marcius,  Numa's  daughter's  son. 
Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  king  : 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintiis  were, 
That  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither ; 
And  Censorinus,  darling  of  the  people,' 
And  nobly  nam'd  so,  bemg  censor  twice. 
Was  his  great  ancestor. 

Sic.  One  thus  descended, 

That  hath  beside  well  in  his  person  wrought 
To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 


To  your  remembrances :  but  you  have  found, 
Scaling*  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 
That  he's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
Your  sudden  approbation. 

Bru.  Say,  you  ne'er  had  done't, 

(Harp  on  that  still,)  but  by  our  putting  on :' 
And  presently,  when  you  have  drawn  your  number, 
Repair  to  the  Capitol.  » 

Cit.  We  will  so  :  almost  all   [Several  speak. 

Repent  in  their  election.  [Exeunt  Citizens. 

Bru.  Let  them  go  on  ; 

This  mutiny  were  better  put  in  hazard. 
Than  stay,  past  doubt,  for  greater  : 
If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  m  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
The  vantage  of  his  anger. 

Sic.  To  the  Capitol : 

Come, we'll  be  there  before  the  stream  o'  the  people, 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  'tis,  their  own. 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward.  [Exeunt. 


1  That  is,  in  pure  contempt,  open  and  unrestrained. 

2  '  Your  voices,  to  obtain  which    so    many  have 
hitherto  solicited.' 

3  Object  his  pride,  and  enforce  the  objection.     So 
afterwards : — 

'  Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people.' 

4  1.  e.  carriage.     So  in  Othello  : — 

•  And  parlance  in  my  travels'  history.' 

5  Pope  supplied  this  verse,  which  the  context  evi- 
dently requires,  and  which  is  warranted  by  the  narration 
in  Plutarch,  from  whence  this  passage  is  taken  ■.-^'  The 
house  of  the  Manians  at  Rome  was  of  the  number  of 
the  patricians,  out  of  which  sprung  many  noble  person 
ages,  whereof  Ancua  Martius  was  one.  King  Numaes 
daughter's  sonne,  who  was  King  of  Rome  after  Tullus 
Hostilius.  Of  the  same  house  were  Publius  and  Q.uin 
tua,  who  brought  to  Rome  their  best  water  they  had  by 
conduits.  Censorinus  came  of  that  familie,  that  was 
■0  Burnamed  because  the  people  had  chosen  him  censor 
twice.'    Publius  and  Quintus  and  Censorinus  were  not 


ACT  ni. 

SCENE  L    The  same.   A  Street.    Comets.    Enter 

CoRiOLANUs,    Menenius,    Cominius,   TiTt;« 

Lartics,  Senators,  and  Patricians. 

Cor.  Tullus  Aufidius  then  had  made  new  head  ? 

Lart.  He  had,  my  lord ;  and  that  it  was,  which 
caus'd 
Our  swifter  composition. 

Cor.  So  then  the  Voices  stand  but  as  at  first ; 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon  us  again. 

C«jn.  They  are  worn,  lord  consul,"  so. 

That  we  shall  hardly  in  our  ages  see 
Their  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidius  ? 

Lart.  On  safeguard^  he  came  to  me ;  and  did 
curse 
Against  the  Voices,  for  they  had  so  vilely 
Yielded  the  town  :  he  is  retir'd  to  Antium. 

Cor.  Spoke  he  of  me  ? 

Ijart.  He  did,  my  lord. 

Cor.  How?  what? 

LmtI.  How  often  he  had  met  you,  sword  to  sword  : 
That,  of  all  things  upon  the  earth,  he  hated 
Your  person  most :  that  he  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  call'd  your  vanquisher. 

Cor.  At  Antium  lives  be  ? 

Lart.  At  Antium. 

Cor.  I  wish,  I  had  cause  to  seek  him  there 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully. — Welcome  home 

[To  Lartiixs. 

Enter  SiciNius  and  Brutus. 
Behold  !  these  are  the  tribunes  of  the  peofile. 
The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth.    I  do  despise 

them  ; 
For  they  do  prank'"  them  in  authority. 
Against  all  noble  sufferance. 

Sic.  Pass  no  further. 

Cor.  Ha!  what  is  that? 

Bru.  It  will  be  dangerous  to 

Go  on:  no  further. 


the  ancestors  of  Coriolanus,  but  his  descendants.  Cains 
Martins  Rutilius  did  not  obtain  the  name  of  Censorinus 
till  the  year  of  Rome  487  ;  and  the  Marcian  waters  were 
not  brought  to  the  city  by  aqueducts  till  the  year  61 3,  near 
350  years  after  the  death  of  Coriolanus.  Shakspeara 
has  confounded  the  ancestors  and  posterity  of  Coriola- 
nus together. 

6  That  is,  icei^hing  his  past  and  present  behaviour. 

7  i.  e.  our  incitation.     So  in  Kiiip  Lear: — 

'- you  protect  this  course, 

kndputit  on  by  your  allowance.' 

8  Shakspeare  has  here  again  given  the  usage  of 
England  to  Rome.  In  his  time  the  title  of  lord  was 
given  to  many  officers  of  state  who  were  not  peers,  as 
lords  of  the  council,  lord  ambassador,  lord  general,  f  - 

9  That  is,  with  a  convoy,  a  guard  ap|x>luted  to/ 
tect  him.  / 

to  So  in  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  ii.  8c.  2  :— / 
•  Dnat  in  a  little  brief  authority.'  / 
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Cor.  What  makes  this  change  7 

Xden.  Th^  matter  ? 

Com.  Hath  he  not  pass'd  the  nobles,  and  the 
commons  ? 

BrxL.  Cominius,  no. 

Cor.  Have  I  had  children's  voices  ? 

1  Sen.  Tribunes,  give  way ;  he  shall  to  the  mar- 
•   ket-place. 

Bru.  The  people  are  incens'd  against  him. 

8ve.  Stop, 

Or  all  will  fall  in  broil. 

Cor.  Are  these  your  herd? — 

Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now, 
And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues? — What  are 

your  offices  ? 
You,  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  you  not  their 

teeth? 
Have  you  not  set  them  on  ? 

Men.  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cor.  It  is  a  purpos'd  thin?,  and  grows  by  plot, 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobUity  :— 
Suffer  it,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule, 
Nor  ever  will  be  rul'd. 

Brv,.  Call't  not  a  plot : 

The  people  cry,  you  mock'd  them  ;  and,  of  late. 
When  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin'd  ; 
ScandaI'd  the  suppUants  for  the  people  ;  caill'd  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Car.  Why,  this  was  known  before. 

Brv,.  Not  to  them  all. 

Car,  Have  you  inform'd  them  since  ? 

Bru.  How  !  I  inform  them ! 

Car.  Tou  are  like  to  do  such  business. 

Bru.  Not  unlike, 

Each  way  to  better  yours.' 

Cor.  Why  then  snould  I  be  consul?    By  yon 
clouds, 
Jifit  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow  tribune. 

S\c.  You  show  too  much  of  that, 

For  which  the  people  stir  :  If  you  will  pass 
To  where  you  are  lx>und,yQU  must  inquire  your  way. 
Which  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gentler  spirit ) 
Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  consul. 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  trjbime. 

Mtn.  Let's  be  calm. 

Com.  The  people  are  abus'd  : — Set  on. — This 
palt'ring* 
Becomes  not  Rome  :  Nor  has  Coriolanus 
Deserv'd  this  so  dishonour'd  rub,  laid  falsely^ 
I'  the  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  com  ! 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  speak't  again  ; — 

ikfen.  Not  now,  not  now. 

I  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat,  sir,  now. 

Cor.  Now,  as  I  live,  I  will. — My  nobler  friends, 
I  crave  their  pardons  :-.- 

For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,*  let  them 
Regard  me  as  I  do  not  flatter,  and 
Therein  behold  themselves :  I  say  again. 
In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle*  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 
Which  we  ourselves  have  plough'd  for,  sow'd,  and 

scatter'd. 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honour'd  number ; 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars. 


1  t.  e.  likely  to  provide  better  for  the  security  of  the 
commonwealth  than  you  (whose  business  it  is  )  will  da 
To  which  the  reply  is  pertinent,  '  Why  then  should  I 
be  consul ." 

3  Paltering  is  shuffling. 

3  i.  e.  treacherously.  The  metaphor  is  from  a  rub 
at  bowls. 

4  i.  e  the  populace. 

5  Cockle  is  a  weed  which  erows  up  with  and  chokes 
the  corn.  The  thought  is  from  North's  Plutarch : — 
'  Moreover,  he  said,  that  they  nourished  against  them- 
selves the  naughty  seed  and  cockle  of  insolency  and 
■edition,  which  had  been  sowed  and  scattered  abroad 
among  the  people,'  he. 

6  Meazel,  or  metelt,  is  the  old  term  for  a  leper,  from 
tlu)  Vr  m^itlte. 


Men.  Well,  no  in<ir«. 

1  Sen.  No  more  words,  we  beseech  you. 

Car.  How  !  no  more  ? 

As  for  my  coimtry  I  have  shed  my  blood. 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  limgs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  meazeis,* 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru.  You  speak  o'  the  people, 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  pimish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic.  "Twere  well 

We  let  the  people  know't. 

Men.  What,  what  ?  his  choler  ? 

Cor.  Choler! 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep. 
By  Jove,  'twould  be  my  mind. 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind, 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is. 
Not  poison  any  further. 

Cor,  Shall  remain ! — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minitows  V  mark  you 
His  absolute  shall  1 

Com.  'Twas  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  ShaUi 

0  good,'  but  most  unwise  patricians,  why. 
You  grave,  but  reckless^  senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer, 

That  with  his  peremptory  thcUL,  being  but 

The  horn  ana  noise'"  o'  the  monsters,  waBts  not 

spirit 
To  say,  he'U  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch. 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?  If  he  have  power, 
Then  vail  your  i^oraiice : "   if  none,  awake 
Your  dangerous  lenity.     If  you  are  learned. 
Be  not  as  common  fools  ;  if  you  are  not. 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.  You  are  plebeians. 
If  they  be  senators  :  and  they  are  no  less. 
When  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greatest  taste 
Most  palates  theirs,"    They  choose  their  loagia* 

trate  ; 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  tlmll. 
His  popular  shalL,  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  m  Greece !  By  Jove  himself, 
It  makes  the  consuls  base :  and  my  soul  aches, 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  by  the  other," 

Com.  Well— on  to  the  market  place. 

Car.  Whoever  gave  that  counsel,  to  give  forth 
The  corn  o'  the  storehouse  gratis,  as  'twas  us'd 
Sometime  in  Greece, -• 

Men.  Well,  well,  no  more  of  that. 

Car.  (Though  there  the  people  had  more  abso* 
lute  power,) 

1  say  they  nourish'd  disobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  state, 

Bru.  Why,  shall  the  people  give 

One,  that  speaks  thus,  their  voice  ? 

Oor.  I'll  give  my  reasons. 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.      They  know,  the 
com 

well  assuHd 
eing  press'd  to  the 
war. 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch'd. 


Was  not  our  recompense  ;  resting 
They  ne'er  did  service  for't :   Bein^ 


7  So  in  Loves  Labours  Lost : — <  That  base  minnow 
of  thy  mirth.' 

8  The  old  cony  has  '  O  Ood,  but,'  fcc.  The  emen. 
dation  was  niaae  by  Theobald. 

9  Careless. 

10  'TheAomand  tioiV,' alluding  to  his  having  caUe4 
him  Triton  of  the  minnows  l)efore. 

11  ■  If  this  man  has  power,  let  the  ignorance  that  gave 
it  him  tvi»/  or  bow  down  before  him.' 

12  '  The  plebeians  are  no  less  than  senators,  when  the 
voices  of  the  senate  and  the  people  being  blended,  the 
predominant  taste  of  the  compound  smacks  more  of  the 
populace  than  the  senate.' 

13  '  The  mischief  and  absurdity  ofwliat  is  called  An- 

eerium  in  imperio  is  here  finely  expressed,'  eayi  War- 
urton 
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That  would  not  thread'  the  gates :    this  kind  of 

service 
Did  not  deserve  corn  gratis :  being  i'  the  war, 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  show'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them  :  The  accusation 
Which  they  have  often  made  against  the  senate, 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  native* 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.    Well,  what  then  ? 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied'  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy  ?     Let  deeds  express 
What's  like  to  be  their  words  : — JVe  dtdreqitest  it; 
We  are  the  greater  poll,  and  in  true/ear 
They  gave  us  our  demands : — Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares,  fears :  which  will  in  time  break  ope 
The  locks  o'  the  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles. — 

Men,  Come,  enough. 

Bru.  Enough,  with  over  measure. 

Cor.  No,  take  more  : 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human. 
Seal  what  I  end  withal !  * — ^This  double  worship, — 
Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other 
Insult  without  ail  reason  ;  where  gentry,  title,  wis- 
dom 
Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance, — it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
To  unstable  slightness :  purpose  so  barr'd,  it  fol- 
lows. 
Nothing  is  done  to  purpose  :  Therefore,   beseech 

you,— 
Tou  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet ; 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state. 
More  than  you  doubt'  the  change  oPt ;  that  pre- 
fer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 
To  Jump^  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 
That's  sure  of  death  without  it, — at  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison  :  your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it ;' 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would, 
For  the  ill  whicn  doth  control  it. 

Bru.  He  has  said  enough. 

Sic.  He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  an- 
swer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor.  Thou  wretch  !  despite  o'erwhelm  thee  ! — 
What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald  tri- 
bunes 7 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench  :  In  a  rebellion. 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be  was  law, 
Then  were  they  chosen  :  in  a  better  hour. 
Let  what  is  meet,  be  said  it  must  be  meet,' 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  dust. 

Bru.  Manifest  treason. 

Sic  This  a  consul  ?  no. 

Bru.    The   ^diles,  ho ! — Let  him   be  appre- 
hended. 

Sie,  Go,  call  the  people ;    [jExit  Brutus.]  in 
whose  name,  myself 
Attach  thee,  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
A  foe  to  the  public  weal :  Obey,  I  charge  thee, 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 


1  To  thread  the  gates  is  to  pass  through  them.    So  hi 
King  Lear : — '  Threading  dark-eyed  night.' 
3  Native,  if  it  be  not  a  corruption  of  the  text,  must  be 

gut  for  native  cause,  the  pro^.ucer  or  bringer  forth, 
lason's  proposed  emendation  of  motive  would  be  very 
plausible,  were  it  not  that  the  |yoet  seems  to  have  intend- 
ed a  kind  of  antithesis  lietweeu  cause  unborn  and  native 
cause. 

3  '  This  bosom  mu/t/piied,'  is  this  multitudincus  bo- 
som, the  iKJsom  of  that  many-headed  monster  the  people. 

4  '  No,  let  me  add  this  further,  and  may  every  thing 
divine  and  human  that  can  give  force  to  an  oath,  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  shall  conclude  with.' 

a  To  doubt  is  tafear. 

6  To  jump  a  body  is  apparently  '  to  risk  or  hazard  a 

body.'    So  in  Holland's  Pliny,  b.xxr.  ch.T.p.  219:— 


Cor.  Hence,  old  goat ! 

Sen.  4-  Pat.  We'll  surety  him. 

Com.  Aged  sir,  hands  bK 

Cor.  Hence,  rotten  thmg,  or  I  shall  shake  tbf 
bones 
Out  of  thy  garments.' 

Sic.  Help,  ye  citizens. 

Re-enter  Bkutcs,  with  the  .^diles,  and  a  Rabble  of 
Citizens. 

Men.  On  both  sides  more  respect. 

Sic.  Here's  he,  that  would 

Take  from  you  all  your  power. 

Bru.  Seize  him,  iEdiles. 

Cit.     Down  with  him,  down  with  him  ! 

[Several  speak. 

2  Sen.  Weapons,  weapons,  weapons  ! 

[They  all  bustle  about  Coriolanui. 
Tribunes,  patricians,  citizens  ! — what  ho  ! — 
Sicinius,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  citizens  ! 

Cit.     Peace,  peace,  peace  ;  stay,  hold,  peace ! 

Men.  What  is  about  to  be  ? — I  am  out  of  breath  ; 
Confusions's  near:    I  cannot  speak: — You,   tri- 
bunes 
To  the  people, — Coriolanus,  patience  : — 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 
^Sic.  Hear  me,  people  ; — Peace. 

Cit,  Let's   hear  our  tribune : — Peace.     Speak, 
speak,  speak. 

Sic.  You  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties  , 
Marcius  would  have  all  from  you  ;  Marcius, 
Whom  late  you  have  namM  for  consul. 

Men.  Fye,  fye,  fye  ! 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

1  Sen.  To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat. 

Sic,  What  is  the  city,  but  the  people  ? 

Cit.  True, 

The  people  are  the  city. 

Bru.  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  establish'd 
The  people's  magistrates. 

Cit.  You  so  remain. 

Men.  And  so  are  like  to  do. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat  , 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation  ; 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges. 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

iS'ic  This  deserves  death. 

Bru.  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority. 
Or  let  us  lose  it : — We  do  here  pronounce. 
Upon  the  part  o'  the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic  Therefore,  lay  hold  of  him  ; 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 

Bru.  .^diles ,  seize  him. 

Cit.  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men,  Hear  me  one  word. 

Beseech  you,  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

uSdi.  Peace,  peace. 

Men.  Be   that  you  seem,  truly  your  country's 
friend. 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru.  Sir,  those  cold  ways 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  noisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent : — Lay  hands  upon  him, 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 


'  If  we  looke  for  good  successe  in  our  cure  by  minister- 
ing hellebore,  &c.  for  certainly  it  putteth  the  patient  to  a 
jumpe  or  greate  hazard.' 

7  '  Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it.' 

Judgment  is  the  faculty  by  which  right  is  distinguisheu 
from  wrong.  Integrity  is  in  this  place  soundness,  uni- 
formity, consistency. 

8  '  Let  it  be  said  by  you  that  what  is  meet  to  be  done, 
must  be  meet,  i.  e.  s/iall  be  done  and  put  an  end  at  once 
to  the  tribunitian  power,  which  was  established  when 
Irresistible  violence,  not  a  regard  to  propriety,  directed 
the  legislature.' 

9  ' here's  a  stay. 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 

Out  of  hia  rags  !>  King  John, 
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Cor.  No  ;  I'll  die  here 

[Drawing  his  Stoord. 
There's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting ; 
Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me. 

Men.  Down  with  that  sword  ; — Tribunes,with- 
draw  awhile. 

Sru.  Lay  hands  upon  him. 

Men.  Help,  help,  Marcius !  help, 

You  that  be  noble  ;  help  him,  young,  and  old  ! 

Cit.  Down  with  him,  down  with  him  ! 

[Jn  this  Mutiny,  the  Tribunes,  the  JEdHes, 
and  the  People,  are  all  beat  in. 

Men.  Go,  get  you  to  your  house  ;  begone  away. 
All  will  bQ  naught  else. 

2  Sen.  Get  you  gone. 

Cor.  Stand  fast ; 

We  have  as  many  friends  as  enemies. 

Men.  Shall  it  be  put  to  that  ? 
Sen.  The  gods  forbid ! 

I  pr'ythee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house  ; 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men.  For  'tis  a  sore  upon  us. 

You  cannot  tent  yourself:  Begone,  'beseech  you. 

Com.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 

Cor.  I  would  they  were  barbarians  (as  they  are, 
Though  in  Rome  htter'd,)not  Romans,  (as  they  are 

not,  • 

Though  calv'd  i'  the  porch  o'  the  Capitol,) 
^     Men.  Be  gone  ; 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue  j 
One  time  will  owe  another." 

Cor.  On  fair  ground, 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men.  I  could  myself 

Take  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  them ;  yea,  the  two 
tribunes. 

Cum.  But  now  'lis  odds  beyond  arithmetic  ; 
A.nd  manhood  is  call'd  foolery,  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fkbric. — ^Will  you  hence. 
Before  the  tag'^  return  ?  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbcar 
What  they  are  used  to  bear. 

Men.  Pray  you,  begone : 

I'll  try  whether  my  old  wit  b^  in  request 
With  those  that  have  but  little  ;  this  must  be  patch'd 
With  cloth  of  any  colour. 

Com.  '  Nay,  come  away. 

[Exeunt  CoR.  Com.  and  others. 

1  Pat.  This  man  has  marr'd  his  fortune. 
Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world ; 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

Or  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder.     His  heart's  his 

inouth ; 
What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent ; 
And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  deaui.  [A  noise  within. 

Here's  goodly  work ! 

2  Pat.  I  would  they  were  a-bed  I 
Men.  I  would  they  were  in  Tyber ! — What,  the 

vengeance, 

Could  he  not  speak  them  fair? 
Re-enter  BRtJTUs  and  Sicinius,  with  the  RcMle. 
Sic.  Where  is  this  viper. 

That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 

Be  every  man  himself? 

Men.  You  worthy  tribunes. 

Sic.  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 

With  rigorous  hands  ;  he  hath  resisted  law, 

And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 


1  '  One  time  will  owe  another.'  I  think  Menenius 
means  to  say,  '  Another  lime  will  offer  when  you  may 
be  quits  willi  tliem.'  There  is  a  common  proverbial 
phrase,  '  One  good  turn  deserves  another.' 

3  The  lowest  of  the  populace,  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail. 

3  We  should  probably  read : — 

'  He  shall,  be  sure  on't.' 

4  This  signal  for  general  slaughter  was  not  to  be 
pronounced  with  irapunily,  but  by  aulhority  :  '  Item  que 
nul  soil  si  hardy  de  crier  havek,  giir  peine  d'avoir  la 
test  coupe.' — Ordinances  des  Battailes,  9  R.  ii.  Arl.  10. 
Again,  in  the  Siaiuics  ami  Ordynauncesof  Warre,  print- 
ed by  Pynson,  1613 : — »  That  no  man  be  so  hardy  lo  cry 
kavo/.t,  upon  payn«  of  him  that  is  so  Ibunde  begynner, 


Than  tlie  severity  of  the  public  pdwer, 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought. 

1  CiL  He  shall  well  know, 

The  noble  tribunes  are  the  people''s  mouths, 
And  we  their  hands 

Cit.  He  shall,  sure  on't.' 

[Several  speak  together 

Men.  Sir, 

Sic.  Peace. 

Men.  Do  not  cry,  havoc,*  where  you  should  but 
hunt 
With  modest  warrant. 

Sic.  Sir,  how  comes  it,  that  you 

Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue  ? 

Men.  Hear  me  speak.— 

As  I  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness. 
So  can  I  name  his  faults. 

Sic.  Consul ! — what  consul  ? 

Men.  The  consul  Coriolanus. 

Bru.  He  a  consul ! 

Cit.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Men.  If,  by  the  tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good 
people, 
I  may  he  heard,  I'd  crave  a  word  or  two  ; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm,* 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

iS'tc.  Speak  briefly,  then , 

For  we  are  peremptory,  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor :  to  eject  him  hence, 
Were  but  one  danger ;  and,  to  keep  him  here, 
Our  certain  death  ;  therefore  it  is  aecreed, 
He  dies  to-nighu 

Men.  Now,  the  good  gods  forbid, 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved'  children  is  enroU'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own  I 

Sic.  He's  a  disease,  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Men.  O,  he's  a  limb,  that  has  but  a  disease  j 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off;  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Rome,  that's  worthy  death  ? 
Killing  our  enemies?  The  blood  he  hath  lost, 
(Which,  I  dare  vouch,  is  more  than  that  he  hath, 
By  many  an  ounce,)  he  dropp'd  it  for  his  country; 
And,  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country. 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do't,  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  the  end  o'  the  world. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kam.^ 

Bru.  Merely"  awry  :  when  he  did  love  his  coua> 

"•y, 

It  honour'd  him. 

Men.  The  service  of  the  foot 

Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was  ? 

Bru.  We'll  hear  no  more  :— 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence  j 
Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature, 
Spread  further. 

Men.  One  word  more,  one  word. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late. 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his  heels.     Proceed  by  pro 

cess  ; 
Lest  parties  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out, 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Bru.  If  It  were  so,— 

Sic.  What  do  ye  talk? 

Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience  ? 
Our  .^diles  smote  ?  ourselves  resisted  ? — Come  r-~ 


to  dye  iherfore,  and  the  remenuani  lo  be  emprysoned 
and  their  bodies  to  be  punyshed  at  iho  kinges  wyll.' 

5  '  The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm. 
This  singular  expression, occurs  again  in  The  Tern 
pest: — 

' my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  tum'dyou  to,' 

6  Deserved  for  rfesem'wg- ;  aa  delighted  (or  delight- 
ing in  Olhcllo,  and  other  similar  changes  of  termma 
tion  in  words  of  like  ending. 

7  Kam  is  crooked.  '  Clean  contrarie,  qnite  X-anuiM, 
a  contrepoil,'  says  Colgrave  :  and  the  same  worthy  lax 
icographer  explains  '  a  revers,  croes,  cleane  kamme 

8  i.  e.  absolutal). 
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Mtiu  Consider  this ; — He  has  been  bred  i'  the 
wars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  school'd 
In  boulted  language  ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.     Give  me  leave, 
rU  go  to  him,  and  undertake  to  bring  him 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form, 
(In  peace,)  to  his  utmost  peril. 

1  Sen,  Noble  tribunes, 

It  is  the  humane  way  :  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody  ;  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic.  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  you  then  as  the  people's  officer  : 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Bru.  Go  not  home. 

iStc.  Meet  on  the  market-place : — We'll  attend 
you  there : 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we'll  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men.  I'll  bring  him  to  you  : 

Let  me  desire  your  company.       [To  the  Senators.] 

He  must  come, 
Or  what  is  worse  will  follow. 

1  Stn.  Pray  you,  let's  to  him. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     A  Room  in  Coriolanus's  House. 
Enter  Coriolanus,  and  Patricians. 

Cor.  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears  ;  present 
me 

eath  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels  ;' 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
'Be  thus  to  them. 

Enter  Volpmnia. 

1  Pat.  You  do  the  nobler. 

Cor    I  muse,*  my  mother 
Does  not  approve  me  further,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats  ;  to  show  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder, 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance'  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace,  or  war.     I  talk  of  you ; 

fl'o  VOLUMNIA. 

Why  did  you  wish  me  milder  ?    Would  you  have  me 
False  to  my  nature  ?     Gather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol.  O,  sir,  sir,  sir, 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on, 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor.  Let  go. 

Vol.  You  might  have  been  enough  the  man  you  are, 
With  striving  less  to  be  so :   Lesser  had  been 
The  thwartings*  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  show'd  them  how  you  were  dispos'd 
Ere  they  lack'd  power  to  cross  you. 

Cor.  Let  them  hang. 

Vol.  Ay,  and  burn  too. 


1  Breaking  a  criminal  on  the  wheel  was  a  punish- 
ment unknown  to  the  Romans;  and,  except  in  the  sin- 
gle instance  of  Melius  Suffetius,  according  to  Livy,  dis- 
iinemberment  by  being  torn  to  death  by  wild  horses  never 
.look  place  in  Rome.     Shakspeare  attributes  to  them  the 

cruel  punishments  of  a  later  age. 

2  I  muse,  that  is,  I  wottder. 

5  Ordinance  is  here  used  for  ranle. 

4  The  old  copy  reads  '  things  of  your  disposition.' 
.  The  emendation  is  Theobald's. 

,  5  Old  copy,  '  stoop  to  the  heart.'  Theobald  made  the 
.correction.  Herd  being  anciently  heard,  the  error  easily 
crept  in.  Coriolanus  thus  describes  the  people  in  an- 
other passage : — 

'  You  shames  of  Rome,  you  herd  of .' 

6  '  Except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  when  your 
resolute  and  noble  spirit,  however  commendable  at 
?«her  times,  ought  to  yield  to  the  occasion.' 

,  7  '  Why  urge  you  this .''  So  in  King  Henry  VIII.  :— 
i  '  If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints. 

Ana  force  them  with  a  constancy.' 
6  The  word  to,  which  is  wanting  in  the  first  folio, 
was  supplied  in  the  second.    Malone  contends  for  the 
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Enter  Meveniub,  and  Senators. 

Men.  Come,  come,   you  nave  been  too  rough  : 
Something  too  rough  ; 
You  must  return,  and  mend  it. 

1  Sen.  There's  no  remedy  j 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midst,  and  perish. 

Vol.  Pray  be  counsell'd : 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours. 
But  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger, 
To  better  vantage. 

Men,  Well  said,  noble  woman  : 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd,*  but  that 
The  violent  fit  o'  the  time  craves  it  as  physic 
For  the  whole  state,  I  would  put  mine  armour  Mi, 
Which  I  can  scarcely  bear. 

Cor.  What  must  I  do  ? 

Men.  Return  to  the  tribunes. 

Cor.  Well, 

What  then  ?  what  then  ? 

Men.  Repent  what  you  have  spok*. 

Cor.  For  them  ! — I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods  ; 
Must  I  then  do't  to  them  ? 

Vol.  You  are  too  absolute ; 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble, 
But  when  extremities  speak.     I  have  heard  you  say, 
Honour  and  policy,  like  unsever'd  friends, 
I'  the  war  do  grow  together :®  Grant  that,  and  tell 

me. 
In  peace,  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  lose, 
That  they  combine  not  there. 

Cor.  Tush,  tush ! 

Men.  A  good  demand 

VoL  If  it  be  honour,  in  vour  wars,  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  (which,  for  your  best  ends, 
You  adopt  your  policy,)  how  is  it  less,  or  worse, 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war  ;  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request? 

Cor.  Why  force'  you  this  ? 

Vol.  Because  that  now  it  lies  you  on  to  speak 
To  the  people  ;  not  by  your  own  mstruction. 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you  to,* 
But  with  such  words  that  are  but  roted"  m 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance,  to  your  bosom's  truth.'" 
Now,  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all. 
Than  to  take  in"  a  town  with  gentle  words. 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 
The  hazard  of  much  blood. — 
I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where 
My  fortunes,  and  my  friends,  at  stake,  requir'd, 
I  should  do  so  in  honour :   I  am  in  this. 
Your  wife,  your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles ; 
And  you  will  rather  show  our  general  lowts'* 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  them, 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want"  might  ruin. 

Men.  Noble  lady ! 

Come,  go  with  us ;  speak  fair  :  you  may  salve  so. 
Not'"  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 
Of  what  is  past. 

Vol.  I  pr'ythee  now,  my  son. 

Go  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand  ; 


old  reading,  and  Steevens  says  that  we  should  perhaps 
read : — 
'  Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  in  you  ' 
Without  some  additional  syllable  the  line,  as  it  stands 
in  the  first  folio,  is  defective. 

9  The  old  copy  reads  routed.  Mr.  Boswell  says,  per- 
haps it  should  be  roofed:  we  have  no  example  of  roled 
for  got  by  rote,  but  it  is  much  in  Shakspeare's  manner 
of  forming  expressions. 

10  i.  e.  of  no  approbation.  Mlowance  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  subsequent  words, '  to  your  bosom's  truth.' 
The  construction  is  '  though  but  bastards  to  your  bo- 
som's truth,  not  the  latrful  issue  of  your  heart.'  The 
words  '  and  syllables  ot  no  allowance,'  are  put  in  oppo 
sition  with  bastards,  and  are  as  it  were  parenthetical, 

11  See  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

12  Common  clowns. 

13  i.  e.  the  iran/ of  their  loves. 

\i  Not  seems  here  to  signify  not  only. 
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And  thus  fkr  having  stretch'd  it  (here  be  with 

them,) 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones  (for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence^  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
Afore  learned  than  the  ears,)  waving  thy  head, 
Which  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart,' 
Now  humble,  as  the  ripest  mulberrv, 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling :   Or,  say  to  them, 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils, 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,^  which,  thou  dost  confess, 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim, 
In  asking  their  good  loves ;  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power,  and  person. 

Men.  This  but  done. 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  their  hearts  were  yours  : 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

Vol.  Pr'ythee  now, 

Go,  and  be  rul'd:  although,  I  know,  thou  hadst 

rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf. 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.^    Here  is  Cominius. 

Enter  CoMiNins. 

Com.  I  have  been  i'  the  market-place  :  and,  sir, 
'tis  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness,  or  by  absence  j  all's  in  anger. 

Men.  Only  fair  speech. 

Com.  I  thmk,  'twill  serre,  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit. 

Vol.  He  must,  and  will  :— 

Pr'ythee,  now,  say,  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 

Cor,  Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarb'd*  sconce  ? 
Must  I 
With  my  base  tongue,  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear  ?  Well,  I  will  do't : 
Yet  were-  there  but  this  single  plot'  to  lose, 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it. 
And  throw  it  against  the  wind— To  the  market- 

place : — 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  p&it,  which* 

never 
I  shall  discharge  to  the  life. 

Com.  Come,  come,  we'll  prompt  you. 

V(U.  I  pr'ythee  now,  sweet  son  ;  as  thou  hast  said, 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so. 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor.  Well,  I  must  do't : 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit !  My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd. 
Which  quired'  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipa 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep !  The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent*  in  my  cheeks  ;  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  np 
The  glasses  of  my  sight !  A  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips  ;  and  my  arm'd  knees. 


1  It  is  probably  from  want  of  a  more  complete  ac- 
quaintance with  the  rules  of  grammar  which  guided  our 
ancestors,  that  the  use  theyniade  of  the  pronouns  ap- 
pears to  us  anomalous.  ffTiich  here,  aa  Malone  ob- 
serves, is  to  be  understood  as  if  the  poet  had  written  '  It 
often,'  tec.  Steevens  pertinaciously  insists  upon  attri- 
buting these  seeming  anomalies  of  ancient  grammar  to 
the  incorrectness  of  ancient  printers,  whose  press- work, 
he  supposes,  seldom  received  any  correction  ;  but  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  manuscripts  of  Shakspeare's 
age  will  at  once  acquit  the  learned  and  useful  t>ody  of 
typographers. 

2  Thus  in  Othello,  folio  ed.  1623  :— 
' Rude  am  I  in  speech. 

And  little  bless'd  with  the  soft  phrase  of  peace  ; 
And  liule  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broils  and  battles.' 

3  Bower  was  the  ancient  term  for  a  chamber.  Spen- 
ser, speaking  of  the  Temple,  Prothalamion,  st.  8, 
says: — 

'  Where  now  the  studious  lawyers  have  their  bowers.'' 

4  Unbarb'd  is  uriarmed,  unaecoutred,  uncovered.  • 
Cotgrave  says  that  a  barbute  was  a  ridinghood,  or  a 
montero  or  close  hood,  and  that  it  also  signified  the 
heaver  of  a  helmet.  It  was  probably  used  for  any  kind 
•f  covering  that  concealed  the  head  and  face.    Thus  ui  l 


Who  bow'd  bat  in  toy  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms ! — I  will  not  do't : 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth. 
And,  by  my  body's  action,  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 

Vo^-  .   .  At  thy  choice  then : 

To  beg  of  thee,  it  is  nay  more  dishonour 
Than  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  ruin  :  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness;^  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  me  ; 
But  owe'"  thy  pride  thyself. 

^'"'-  Pray,  be  content ; 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-place ; 
Chide  me  no  more.     I'll  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  belor'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.     Look,  I  am  going : 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.     I'll  return  consuTj 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
I'  the  way  of  flattery,  further. 

Vol-  Do  your  will.     [Exit. 

Com.  Away,  the  tribunes  do  attend  you :  arm 
yourself 
To  answer  mildly ;  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strung 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor.  The  word  is,  mildly : — Pray  you,  let  us  go  , 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cor.  Well,  mildly  be  it,  then ;  mildly.     [Exeunt, 
SCENE  m.     The  same.      The  Forum.     Enter 

SiciNius  and  BRtrxus. 
Bru.  In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he  aflects 
Tyrannical  power  :  If  he  evade  us  there. 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy"  to  the  people  j 
And  that  the  spoil,  got  on  the  Antiates, 
Was  ne'er  distributed. — 

Enter  an  iEdile. 
What,  will  he  come  ? 

jEd.  He's  coming. 

Bru.  How  accompanied  ? 

jEd.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senators 
That  always  favoured  him. 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd, 
Set  down  by  the  poll  ? 
■^d.  I  have  ;  'tis  ready. 

Sic.  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes  ? 
yE^  1  have. 

Sic.  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither  . 
And  when  they  hear  me  say,  it  thcUl  be  to 
P  the  right  and  strength  o*  the  commons,  be  it  either 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let  them, 
If  I  say,  fine,  cry  jSne  ;  if  death,  cry  dsath  ; 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
Andpower,  i'  the  truth  o*^  the  cause. 

JEd,  I  shall  inform  them. 


Chaucer,  Troilus  and  Cressida,  II.   v.  110,  Pandanu 
says  to  Cressida : — 

•  Do  way  your  barbe  and  show  your  face  bare.' 
Where  Speght  explains  barbe  a  mask  or  visard;  Mr. 
Hawkins,  a  veil  or  covering;  and  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  a 
hood  or  muffler.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  barbed 
steed  was  an  accouored  steed,  or  one  covered  with  trap- 
pings. 

5  Plot  is  piece,  portion,  applied  to  a  piece  of  earth, 
and  here  elegantly  transferred  to  the  body,  carcass. 

6  Some  of  the  modem  editors  substituted  as  for  tchieh 
here.  Malone  has  shown  that  this  was  Shakspeare's 
usual  phraseology.  And  Home  Tooke  tells  us  why  a* 
and  tchieh  were  convertible  words.  See  note  on  Julius 
Ciesar,  Act  i.  Sc.  U. 

7  i.  e.  '  which  played  in  concert  with  my  drum.  So 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice ; — 

'  Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubtms.' 

8  To  lent  is  to  dwell,  to  taJee  up  residence. 

9  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  '  Oo,  do  thy  worst ;  Ist 
me  rather  feel  the  utmost  extremity  that  thy  pritle  can 
bring  upon  us  than  live  thus  in  fear  of  thy  dangerous 
obstinacy.' 

10  i.  e.  own. 

U  En/orcs  his  mvy,  f.  e.  tbjMl  his  kairtd. 
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Bru.  And  when  such  time  they  have  begun  to  cry, 
Let  them  not  cease,  but  with  a  din  confus'd 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

JEd.  Very  well. 

Sic.  Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this  hint, 
When  we  shall  hap  to  give^t  them. 

Bra.  Go  about  it. — 

[Exit  Mi&e. 
Put  him  to  choler  straight :  He  hath  been  us'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  to  have  his  worth' 
Of  contradiction  :  Being  once  chaPd,  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temperance  :  then  he  speaks 
What's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there,  which  looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck.* 

Enter  Coriolancs,  Menenkts,  Comimius, 
Senators,  and  Patricians. 
-    Sic.  Well,  here  he  comes. 

Men.  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Cor.  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume.' — The  honour'd 
(  gods 

Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men  !  plant  love  among  us  ! 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace. 
And  not  our  streets  with  war ! 

\  Sen,  Amen,  amen  ! 

Jtfen.  A  noble  wish. 

Re-enter  vCdile,  with  Citizens. 

Sic.  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

Cor.  First,  hear  me  speak. 
JEd.  List  to  your  tribunes  ;  audience :  Peace  I  say. 

Both  Tri.  Well,  say,— Peace,  ho. 

Cor.   Shall  I  be  charg'd   no  further  than   this 
present  ? 
Must  all  determine  here  7 

Sic.  I  do  demand. 

If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  prov'd  upon  you  ? 

Cor.  I  am  content. 

Men.  Lo,  citizens,  he  says,  he  is  content : 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  consider  : 
Think  on  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  show 
Like  graves  i'  the  holy  churchyard. 

Cor.  Scratches  with  briars. 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men.  Consider  further, 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen,    , 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier  :  Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds. 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier. 
Rather  than  envy*  you. 

Com.  Well,  well,  no  more. 

Cor.  What  is  the  matter, 
That  being  pass'd  for  consul  with  full  voice, 
I  am  so  dishonour'd,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

Cor.  Say  then  :  'tis  true,  I  ought  so. 

Sic.  We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contriv'd  to 
take 
From  Rome  all  season'd'  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical ; 
For  which,  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 


1  i.  6.  his  full  part  or  share,  as  we  should  now  say 
his  pennyworth  of  contradiction.  So  in  Aomeo  and 
Juliet  :— 

' You  take  your  pennyworth  [of  sleep]  now.' 

3  '  The  sentiments  of  Coriolanus's  heart  are  our  co- 
adjutors, and  look  to  have  their  share  in  promoting  his 
destruction.' 

3  '  Wi  11  bear  being  called  a  knave  as  often  as  would 
flu  out  a  volume.' 

4  '  Do  not  take  his  rougher  accents  for  malicious 
sounds,  but  rather  for  such  as  become  a  soldier,  than 
tptte  or  malign  you.'  See  the  first  note  on  this  scene, 
Act  i.  Sc.  viii. 

5  i.  e.  witely  tempered  office,  established  by  time. 
«  Orasp'd.    So  in  Macbeth  : — 

'  Con*  let  me  ^utch  thee  * 


Cor.  How!  Traitor? 

Men.  Nay ;  temperately :  Your  promise. 

Cor,  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the  people ! 
Call  me  their  traitor ! — Thou  injurious  tribujie  ! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd*  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numberSj  I  would  say, 
Thou  liest,  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic,  Mark  you  this,  people  ? 

Cit.  To  the  rock ;  to  the  rock  with  him  ! 

Sic.  Peace. 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge  : 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heard  him  speak. 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him ;  even  this. 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind. 
Deserves  the  extremest  death. 

Bru.  But  since  he  hath 

Serv'd  well  for  Rome, 

Cor.  What  do  you  prate  of  service  ? 

Bru.  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cor.  You? 

Men.  Is  thia 

The  promise  that  you  made  your  mother? 

Com.  KnoWj 

I  pray  you, 

Cor.  I'll  know  no  further  : 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death, 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying  ;   Pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word  ; 
Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give, 
To  have  \  with  saying.  Good  morrow. 

Sic.  For  that  he  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  Hes)  from  time  to  time 
Envied'  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  power ;  as'  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  stokes,  and  that  not'  in  the  preseqcQ 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it ;  In  the  name  o'  the  people, 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we. 
Even  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city ; 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 
To  enter  our  Rome  gates  :  I'  the  people's  name, 
I  say,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so  ;  let  him  away : 
He's  banish'd,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Com.  Hear  me,  my  masters,   and  my  common 
friends  ; 

Sic.  He's  sentenc'd  :  no  more  hearing. 

Com.  Let  me  speak  ; 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  show  from'"  Rome, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good,  with  a  respect  more  tender. 
More  holy,  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life. 
My  dear  wife's  estimate,"  her  womb's  increase. 
And  treasure  of  my  loins  ;  then  if  I  would 
Speak  that 

Sic.  We  know  your  drift  :  Speak  what  I 

Bru.  There's  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is  ba 
nish'd, 
As  enemy  to  the  people,  and  his  country  • 
It  shall  be  so. 


7  Showed  hatred. 

8  .Ss  may  here  be  a  misprint  for  has,  or  and;  or  It 
may  signify  a«  well  as  ;  silch  elliptical  modes  of  expres- 
sion are  not  uncommon  in  Shakspeare.  We  have  a* 
apparently  for  as  soon  as  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

9  Not  is  here  again  used  for  not  only.  It  is  thus  used 
in  the  New  Testament,  1  Thess.  iv.  8: — 

'  He  therefore  that  despiseth,  despiseth  not  man,  but 
God.' 

10  i.  e.  received  in  her  service,  or  on  her  account 
Theobald  substituted  for,  and  supported  his  emendation 
by  these  passages  : — 

'  To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows /or  Rome.' 
Again  : — 
'  Good  man  !  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear /or  Rome 

11  '  I  love  my  country  beyond  the  rate  at  which  I  value 
my  dear  wife,'  kOi 
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CiL  It  shall  be  so,  it  shaB  b«  so. 
Cor.  You  common  cry'   of  curs  !  whose  breath 
I  hate 
As  reek  o'the  rotten  fens,^  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you  ;' 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty  ! 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts '. 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes. 
Fan  you  into  despair  !  Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders ;  till,  at  len^. 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels,) 
Making  but  reservation  of  yourselves^* 
(Still  your  own  foes,)  deliver  you,  as  most 
Abated'  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  vou  without  blows !  Despising, 
For  you,  t£e  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back  : 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

[Exeunt  CoRiOLANCS,  CoMimus,  Mexe- 
Rius,  Senators,  and  Patricians. 
^d.  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone  ! 
Cil.  Our  enemy's  banish'd !  he  is  gone !    Hoo ! 
hoo  I 

rr^e  People  xhoxU,  and  throw  up  their  Caps. 
Sic.  Go,  nee  him  out  at  gates,  and  follow  him. 
As  he  hath  foUow'd  you,  with  all  despite  ; 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.     Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

Cit.  Come,  come,  let  us  see  him  out  at  gates : 
come : — 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tribunes ! — Come. 

[ExeunL 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  The  same.  Before  a  Gate  of  the  City. 
Enter  Coriolanus,  Volomnia,  Virgilia, 
Menemits,  CoMiNics,  and  $everal  young  Pa- 
tricians. 

Cor.  Come,  leave  your  tears  ;  a  brief  farewell : — 
the  beast' 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away. — ^Nay,  mother, 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  /  you  were  us'd 
To  say,  extremity^  was  the  trier  of  spirits  ; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear ; 
That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Show'd  mastership  in  floating ;   fortune's  blows. 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  wounded, 

craves 
A  noble  cunning  :*  you  were  us'd  to  load  me 
With  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  tnat  conn'd  them. 

Fir.  O  heavens  !  O  heavens  ! 

Cor.  Nay,  I  pr'ytheo,  woman, — 

Vol,  Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in 
Rome, 
And  occupations  perish ! 


I  Cry  here   signiftes  a  pack     So  in  a  subsequent 
scene  : 

' You  have  made  good  work, 

You  and  your  cry.^ 
A  cry  of  hounds  was  the  old  term  for  a  pocA. 

3  So  in  the  Tempest : — 

'  Seb.  As  if  u  had  lungs,  and  ro/ted  ones. 
mAnt.  Or,  as  'twere,  perfum'd  by  a/en." 
8  'When  it  was  cast  in  Diogenes'  teeth  that  the  Sino- 
penetes  had  banished  him  Pontus  ;  yea,  said  he,  / 
them.'    We  have  the    same  thought  in  King  Richard 
II.:— 

■  Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee, 
But  thnu  the  king.' 

4  Thus  in  the  old  copy.    Malone,  following  OapelPs 
meddling,  changed  this  line  to — 

'  Making  not  reservation  of  yourselves.'  kr. 
and  attempted  ui  defend  his  reading  by  a  wordy  argu- 
ment, which  sliows  that  he  did  not  understand  the  pas- 
■aec.  Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  of  the  text  is  as  correct 
asliissubsetiuenl  remark  upon  it  is  judicious.  Coriolanus 
'mprecates  upon  the  base  plebeians  that  they  may  still 
retain  the  power  of  banishing  their  defenders,  till  their 
undiscerning  folly,  which  can  foresee  no  consequences, 
leave  none  in  the  city  but  themselves ;  so  that  lor  want 
of  those  capable  of  cotiducting  their  defence,  thegr  may 
fall  an  easy  prey  to  *ome  nation  who  may  conquer  them 


Cor.  What,  what,  what  • 

I  shall  be  lov'd  when  I  am  lack'd.     Nay,  mother    • 
Resume  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  say, 
If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat.— Cominius, 
Droop  not ;  adieu  : — Farewell,  my  wife !  my  mother! 
I'll  do  well  yet. — Thou  old  and  true  Mene'nius, 
Thy  tears  are  salter  than  a  younger  man's. 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes. — My  sometime  general, 
I  have  seen  thee  stern,  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 
Heart-hard'ning  spectacles  ;  tell  these  sad  women, 
'Tis  fond'  to  wail  inevitable  strokes. 
As  'tis  to  laugh  at  them. — My  mother,  you  wot 

well. 
My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace  ;  and 
Believe't  not  lightly,  (though  I  go  alone 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  that  his  fen 
Makes  fear'd,  and  t^k'd  of  more  than  seen,)  yovr 

son 
Will,  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous'"  baits  and  practice. 

Vol.  My  first'  •  son, 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?  Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  while:  Determine  on  some  course, 
More  than  a  wild  exposture'^  to  each  chance 
That  starts  i'the  way  before  thee. 

Cor.  O  the  gods ! 

Com.  I'll  follow  thee  a  month,  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shall  rest,  that  thou  may'st  hear  of  us. 
And  we  of  thee  :  so,  if  the  time  thrust  Ibrth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  man  ; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
I'  the  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cor.  Fare  ye  well ; — 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee ;  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits,  to  go  rove  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruis'd  :  bring  me  but  out  at  gate- 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch,"  when  I  am  forth. 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.     I  pray  you,  come. 
While  I  remain  above  the  grourid,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That's  worthily 

As  any  ear  can  hear.     Come,  let's  not  weep. — 
If  I  could  shake  offbut  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 
I'd  with  thee  every  foot. 

Cor.  Give  me  thy  hand  : — 

Come.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— TAe  same.     A  Street  near  the  Gate. 
Enter  Sici^tius,  Brctus,  and  an  JEdWe. 

Sic.  Bid  them  all  home :  he's  gone,  and  we'll  no 
further. — 


without  a  struggle.     If  we  were  to  read  as  Malone 
would  have  us — 

'  Making  tuti  reservation  of  yourselves,' 
it  would  imply  that  the  people  barushed  themtelreSj  af- 
ter having  banished  their  defenders. 

5  Mated,  is  overthrown,  depressed.  To  oAofe  cas- 
tles and  houses,  Stc.  is  to  orerlhrotK  ihem.  See  Blount'r 
Glossography,  in  voce.  To  abate  the  courage  of  a  mar 
was  to  depress  or  etfminish  it. 

6  Horace,  spealung  of  the  Roman  mob,  says  :— 

'  Bellua  multorum  est  capitum.' 

7  This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio ;  the  finl 
folio  reads,  extremities  teas,  4tc 

S  '  When  fortune  strikes  her  hardest  blows,  to  be 
wounded,  and  yei  continue  ••aim,  requires  a  noble  iri»- 
dofn.'  Cunning  is  often  used  in  this  sense  by  Shak- 
speare.  Johnson  reprehends  Warburton  for  misinter- 
preting the  poet's  words,  and  has  himself  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  this. 

9  Foolish. 

10  Cautelous  here  meana  inaidkm*, 

11  i.  e.  noUest. 

la  Exposure  ;  for  which  it  is  probably  a  typographica. 
error,  as  we  have  no  other  instance  of  the  word  espol 
ture. 

13  i.  e.  of  true  metal.  The  metaphor  from  the  touch* 
I  stone  for  trying  metals,  it  common  in  Shakspeara 
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Id  his  behalf. 

Bru.  Now  we  have  shown  our  power, 

£«tus  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done, 
Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

Sic.  Bid  them  home : 

Say,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 

Bru.  Dismiss  them  home. 

[Exit  uEdile. 

Enter  Volumwia,  Virgilia,  and  Menerios. 

Here  comes  his  mother. 
Sic.  Let's  not  meet  her. 

Bru.  Why? 

iStc.  They  say,  she's  mad. 

Bru.  They  have  ta'en  note  of  us  : 

Keep  on  your  way. 

Vol.  O,  you're  well  met :    The  hoarded  plague 
o'  the  gods 
Requite  your  love ! 

Men.  Peace,  peace  ;  be  not  so  loud. 

Vol    If  that  I  could  for  weeping,  you   should 
hear, — 
Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  some. — Will  you  be  gone ! 

[To  Brutus. 
Vir.  You  shall  stay  too:    [To  Sic]   I  would,  I 
had  the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband. 
Sic.  Are  you  mankind  V 

Vol.  Ay,  fool  J  is  that  a  shame  ? — Note  but  this 
fool.— 
Was  not  a  man  my  father  ?  Hadst  thou  foxship* 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  words  ? 
Sic.  O  blessed  heavens  ! 

Vol.   More  noble   blows,  than  ever  thou  wise 
words  ; 
And  for  Rome's  good. — I'll  tell  thee  what : — ^yei 

go:— 
Nay,  but  thou  shaltstay  too: — I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him. 
His  good  sword  in  his  hand . 

Sic.  What  then  ? 


Vir. 


What  then  ? 


He'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

Vol.  Bastards,  and  all. — 
Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Rome  ' 

Men,  Come,  come,  peace. 

Sic.  I  would  he  had  conlinu'd  to  his  country. 
As  he  began  ;  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Bru.  I  would  he  had. 

Vol.  I  would  he  had !     'Twas  you  incens'd  the 
rabble  : 
Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth. 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru.  Pray,  let  us  go. 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone : 
You  have  done  a  brave  deed.     Ere  you  go,  hear 

this: 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Rome  :  so  far,  my  son, 
(This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see,) 
Whom  you  have  banish'd,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Bru.  Well,  well,  we'll  leave  you. 

Sic.  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? 

Vol.  Take  my  prayers  with  you. — 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do, 

[Exeunt  Tribunes 


But  to  confirm  my  curses  !     Could  I  me*t  them 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to't. 

Men.  You  have  told  them  home, 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have   cause.     You'll  sup 
with  me  ? 

Vol.  Anger's  my  meat ;  I  sup  upon  myself. 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeling. — Come,  let's  go  ' 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do, 
In  anger,  Juiio-like.     Come,  come,  come. 

Men.  Fye,  fye,  fye !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.    A  Highway  between  Rome  and  An- 
tium.     Enter  a  Roman  and  a  Voice  meeting. 

Rom.  I  know  you  well,  sir,  and  you  know  me : 
your  name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 

Vol.  It  is  so,  sir  :  truly  I  have  forgot  you. 
Rom.  I  am  a  Roman ;   and  my  services  are,  as 
you  are,  against  them :  know  you  me  yet  ? 

Vol.  Nicanor?  No. 
Rom.  The  same,  sir. 

Vol.  You  had  more  beard,  when  I  last  saw  you ; 
but  your  favour  is  well  appayed'  by  your  tongue. 
What's  the  news  in  Rome  7  1  have  a  note  from  the 
Volcian  state,  to  find  you  out  there  :  You  have  well 
saved  me  a  day's  journey. 

Rom.  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insurrec- 
tion :  t)ie  people  against  the  senators,  patricians, 
and  nobles. 

Vol.  Hath  been  !  Is  it  ended  then  ?  Our  state 
thinks  not  so ;  they  are  in  a  most  warlike  prepara- 
tion, and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the  heat  of 
their  division. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  small 
thing  would  make  it  flame  again.  For  the  nobles 
receive  so  to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  worthy 
Coriolanus,  that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptness,  to  take 
all  power  from  the  people,  and  to  pluck  from  them 
their  tribunes  for  ever.  This  lies  glowing,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  is  almost  mature  for  the  violent  breaking 
out.  : 

Vol.     Coriolanus  banbhed? 

Rom.  Banished,  sir. 

Vol.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligence 
Nicanor. 

Rom.  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a  man's 
wife,  is  when  she's  fallen  out  with  her  husband.  Your 
noble  TuUus  Aufidius  will  appear  well  in  these 
wars,  his  great  opposer,  Coriolanus,  being  now  in 
no  request  of  his  country. 

Vol.  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate, 
thus  accidentally  to  encounter  you  :  You  have  ended 
my  business,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany  you 
home. 

Rom.  I  shall  between  this  and  supper,  tell  you 
most  strange  things  from  Rome  ;  all  tending  to  the 
good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you  an  army  ready, 
say  you  ? 

Vol.  A  most  royal  one  :  the  centurions,  and  their 
charges,  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the  entertain- 
ment,* and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's  warning, 

Rom.  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  and 
am  the  man,  I  think,  that  shall  set  them  in  present 
action.  So,  sir,  heartily  well  met,  and  most  glad  of 
your  company. 

Vol.  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir ;  I  have  the 
most  cause  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Rom.  Well,  let  us  go  together.  [Exeunt. 


1  Mankind  is  fierce,  ferocious.  That  it  had  this 
■ense  is  evident,  because  we  sometimes  find  it  applied 
to  a  stubborn  or  ferocious  animal.  Volumnia  chooses 
to  understand  it  as  meaning  a  human  creature. 

2  i.  e.  mean  cunning. 

3  The  old  copy  reads,  'Your  favour  is  well  appeared 
by  your  tongue.'  For  the  emendation  in  the  text  I  am 
answerable.  Warburton  proposed  appealed;  Johnson, 
affeared ;  Steevens,  approved ;  ana  Malone  thought 
the  old  reading  might  be  right.  No  phrase  is  more  com- 


mon in  our  elder  language  than  well appaied,  i.  e.  satis 
tied,  contented.  The  Volcian  means  to  say,  '  Youi 
countenance  is  altered,  but  youi  voice  perfectly  satis. 
fies  me.' 

'  They  by  thy  help  :  but  sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes ;  and  thou  art  well  appaj/'d, 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said.' 

Shakspeare''s  Rape  of  Lucreee 
'  Glad  in  his  heart,  and  inly  well  appay^d. 
That  to  his  court  so  grsat  a'  lord  was  brought.' 

Fairfax  Taito,  Ix.S. 
4  i.  e.  token  into  pay. 
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SCENE  rV.    Antimn.    B^ort  Aufidius's  J3bi«e. 

Enter  Coriolakos,  in  mean  Apparel,  dUguiud 

mul  muffled. 

Cor.  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium  :   Citj, 
'Tis  I  that  made  thy  widows  ;  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan,  and  drop  :  then  know  me  not ; 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones, 

Enter  a  Citizen. 
In  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 

Cit.  And  you. 
.   Cor.  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will, 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies :   Is  be  in  Antium  ? 

Cit.  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state, 
At  his  house  this  ni^ht. 

Cor.  Which  is  his  house,  'beseech  you  ? 

CU.  This,  here,  before  you. 

Cor.  Thank  you  sir^  farewell. 

[Extt  Citizen. 

O,  world,  thy  slippery  turns!'    Friends  now  fast 

sworn. 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercist. 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out' 
To  bitterest  enmity  :  so,  fellest  foes. 
Whose  passions  ana  whose  plots  have  broke  their 

sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance. 
Some    trick  not  worth  an   egg,    shall   grow  dear 

friend  R, 
And  interjoin  their  issues.     So  with  me  : — 
My  birth-place  hate  I,  and  my  love's  upon 
This  enemy  town. — ^I'U  enter :  if  he  slay  me, 
He  does  fair  justice  ;  if  he  give  me  way, 
rU  do  his  country  service.  [Exit. 

SCENE    V.     !%«   tame.    A   Hall  in   Aufidius's 
House.     Mugie  within.     Enter  a  Servant. 

1  Serv.  Wine,  wine,  wine  !  What  service  is  here  ! 
I  tmnk  our  fellows  are  asleep.  [Exit. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  <S^«rv.  Where's  Cotus  !  my  master  calls  for  him. 
Cotui  *  [Exit. 

Enter  CoaiOLANUS. 
Cor.  A  goodly  house '    the  feaat  smells  well : 
buti 
Appear  not  like  a  guesU 

Re-enter  thejhrtt  Servant. 

1  Strv.  What  would  you  have,  friend  7  Whence 
are  you  7  Here's  no  place  for  you  :  Pray,  go  to  the 
door. 

Cor.  I  have  deserv'd  no  better  entertunment, 
In  being  Coriolanus.* 

Re-enter  second  Servant. 

£  Serv.  Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  Has  the  porter 
his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  such 
companions  ?  Pray,  get  you  out. 

Cor.  Away ! 

2  Serv.  Away  ?  Get  you  away. 
Cor.  Now  thou  art  troublesome. 

2  Serv.  Are  you  so  brave  7  I'll  have  you  talked 
witli  anon. 

Enter  a  third  Servant.     The  JirA  nteets  him. 

S  Serv.  What  fellow's  this  ? 

1  Serv.  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on :  I 
cannot  gel  him  out  o'  the  house  :  Pr'ythee,  call  my 
master  to  him. 

3  Serv.  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  7 
Pray  you,  avoid  the  house. 

Cor.  hot  me   but  stand;  I  will  not  hurt  your 

hearth. 
S  Serv.  What  are  you  ? 


1  '  This  fine  picture  of  common  friendship  is  an  artful 
iotroduction  to  the  sudden  league  which  the  poet  makes 
him  enter  into  with  Aufidius,  and  a  no  less  artful  apo- 
logy for  his  commencing  enemy  to  Rome.' — Warburlon. 

3  i.  e.  in  havine  derived  that  surname  (h>m  Che  sack 
ofCorioli. 


Cor.  A  gentleman. 

3  Serv.  A  marvellous  poor  one.  < 

Cor,  True,  so  I  am. 

8  Serv.  Pray  yoti,  poor  gentleman,  take  up  som* 
other  station  ;  here's  no  place  for  you  ;  pray  you, 
avoid :  come. 

Cor.  Follow  your  function,  go  ! 
And  batten'  on  cold  bits.  [Pushes  him  atocof. 

3  Serv.  What,  will  you  not  7  Pr'ythee,  tell  my 
master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2  Serv.  And  I  shall.  [Exit, 

3  Serv.  Where  dwellest  thou? 
Cor.  Under  the  canopy. 

8  Serv.  Under  the  canopy  ? 

Cor.  Ay. 

SServ.  Where's  that  7 

Cor.  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crowi. 

3  Serv.  P  the  city  of  kites  and  crows? — What 
an  ass  it  is  ! — Then  thou  dwellest  with  daws  too  7 

Cor.  No,  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

3  Serv.  How,  sir!  Do  you  meddle  with  my 
master  7 

Cor.  Ay ;  'tis  an  honester  service  than  to  med- 
dle with  thy  mistress  : 
Thou  prat'st,  and  prat'st ;  serve  with  thy  trencher, 
hence  !  [Beat*  him  away. 

Enter  AtrriDius  and  the  ttamd  Servant. 

Auf.  Where  is  this  fellow  ? 

2  Serv.  Here,  sir ;  I'd  hare  beaten  him  liks  i 
dog,  but  for  disturbing  the  lords  within. 

Auf.  Whence  comest  thou?  what  wouldest  thou  ? 
Thy  name  7 
Why  speak'st    not?    Speak,   man:    What's  thj 
name  7 

Cor.  If,  Tullus,         [Unmujlutg; 

Not  yet  thou  know'st  me,  and  seeing  me,  dost  not 
Think  me  the  man  I  am,  necessity 
Commands  me  name  myselfl 

Auf.  What  is  thy  nam 

[Servants  retiru 

Cor.  A  name  tmmusical  to  the  Volcians'  ears, 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Auf.  Say,  what's  thy  name  T 

Thou  hast  &  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in't ;  though  thy  tackle's  torn, 
Thou  show'st  a  noble  vessel :  What's  thy  name  7 

Cor.  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown  :  SInow'st  thou 
me  yet  7 

Auf.  I  know  thee  not : — Thy  name  ? 

Cor.  My  name  is  Caius  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Voices, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief;  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus  :  The  painfiil  service, 
The  extreme  dancers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname  ;  a  good  memory,* 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  should'st  bear  me :  only  that  name  r»« 

mains : 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people. 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devour'd  the  rest ; 
And  suffer'd  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth  ;  Not  out  of  lu^ 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  life  ;  for  if 
I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 
I  would  have  'voided  thee  :  but  in  mere  spite. 
To  be  fiiU  ouit  of  those  my  banishers. 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.    Then  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak'  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 
Of  shame*  seen  through  thy  cotmtry,  speed  theo 

straight, 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn  :  so  use  it, 


3  Feed. 

4  Memory  for  memorial. 
6  Wrrak  is  an  old  term  for  reter%ge 

Andronicua : 

'  Take  wrtak  on  Rome  for  this  Ingratitude' 
0  i.  e.  disgraceful  diminutions  of  teirttory 


So  Id  Titus 
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That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 

As  benefits  to  thee  ;  for  I  will  fight 

Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 

Of  al'  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  be 

Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  fortunes 

Thou  art  tir'd,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 

Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 

My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malice  : 

Wnich  not  to  cut,  would  show  thee  but  a  fool  j 

Since  I  have  ever  foUow'd  thee  with  hate. 

Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 

And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 

It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

Auf.  O,  Marcius,  Marcius, 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.    If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yon  cloud  speak  divine  things,  and  say, 
'TVs  true;  I'd  not  believe  them  more  than  thee, 
All  noble  Marcius. — O,  let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scarr'd  the  moon  with  splinters !  Here  I  clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword  ; '  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first, 
I  love  the  maid  I  married  ;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breath  ;   but  that  I  see  thee  here. 
Thou  noble  thing !   more  dances  my  rapt  heart. 
Than  when  I  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.*  Why,  thou  Mars  !  I  tell 

thee. 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;   and  I  had  purpose 
Onc*B  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn, 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for't :    Thou  hast  beat  me  out* 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  'twixt  thyself  and  me : 
We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
Unbuckhne  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat, 
And  wak'd  half  dead  with  nothing.     Worthy  Mar- 
cius, 
Had  we  no  other  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
Prom  twelve  to  seventy  ;  and  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'er-beaU*     O,  come,  go  in. 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands  ; 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me, 
Who  am  prepar'd  against  your  territories, 
Though  not  for  Rome  itsel£ 

Cor.  You  bless  me,  gods . 

AuJ,  Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt 
have 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
The  one  half  of  my  commission  ;  and  set  down, — 
As  best  thou  art  experienced,  since  thou  know'st 
Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness, — thine  own 

ways : 
Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote. 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.    But,  come  in  : 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those,  that  shall 
Say,  yea,  to  thy  desires.    A  thousand  welcomes  ! 
And  more  a  fi-iend  than  e'er  an  enemy  ; 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.     Your  hand  !  Most 
welcome !  \Evtwa,  Cor.  and  Auf. 

1  Serv.  [Advaninng.]  Here's  a  strange  alteration ! 


1  To  cli'i)  is  to  embrace.  He  calls  Coriolaniis  the 
anvil  of  his  sword,  because  he  had  formerly  laid  as 
heavy  blows  on  him  as  a  smith  strikes  on  his  anvil. 
Thus  in  Hamlet : — 

'  And  never  did  the  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 

On  Mars's  armour 

With  less  remorse  than  Py  rrhus'  bleeding  sword 
Now  falls  on  Priam.' 

2  Shakapeare  was  unaware  that  a  Roman  bride,  on 
her  entry  into  her  husband's  house,  was  prohibited  from 
bestriding  his  threshold  ;  and  that,  lest  she  should  even 
touch  it,  she  was  always  lifted  over  it.  Thus  Lucan,  lib. 
ii.  359  :— 

'  Tralata  vetuit  contingere  limine  planta.' 

Steevervs. 

3  i.  e.  fully,  completely 


He  is  simply  the 


2  Serv.  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  hare 
stnicken  him  with  a  cudgel ;  and  yet  my  mind  gave 
me,  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him. 

1  Serv.  What  an  arm  he  has!  He  tiuiied  me 
about  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would 
set  up  a  top. 

2  Serv.  Navj  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there  was 
something  in  him  :  He  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  face,  rae- 
thought, — I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it. 

1  Serv.  He  had  so :   looking  as  it  were, 

'Would  I  were  hanged,  but  1  thought   there  was 
more  in  him  than  I  could  think. 

2  Serv.  So  did  I,  I'll  be  sworn : 
rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

1  Serv.  I  think,  he  is :  but  a  greater  soldier  than 
he,  you  wot  one. 

2  Serv.  Who  ?  my  master  ? 

1  Serv.  Nay,  it's  no  matter  for  that. 

2  Serv.  Worth  six  of  him. 

1  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither ;  but  I  take  him  to 
be  the  greater  soldier. 

2  Serv.  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  bow  to 
say  that :  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  our  general  is 
excellent. 

I  Serv.  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 
Re-enter  third  Servant. 

3  Serv.  O,  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news ;  news, 
you  rascals. 

1^2  Serv.  What,  what,  what  ?  let's  partake. 

3  Serv.  I  would  not  be  a  Roman,  of  all  nations  ; 
I  had  as  lieve  be  a  condemned  man. 

1^2  Serv.  Wherefore  ?  wherefore  ? 

3  Serv.  Why,  here's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack 
our  generaL— Caius  Marcius. 

1  Sero.  Why  do  you  say,  thwack  onr  general  ? 

3  Serv.  I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  general ;  but 
he  was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2  Serv.  Come,  we  are  fellows,  and  friends :  he 
was  ever  too  hard  for  him ;  I  have  heard  him  say  so 
himself. 

1  Serv.  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  say 
the  truth  on't;  before  Corioli,  he  scotched  him  and 
notched  him  like  a  carbonado. 

2  Serv.  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he 
might  have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Serv.  But,  more  of  thy  news  ? 

3  Serv.  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within,  tA 
if  he  were  son  and  heir  to  Mars  :  set  at  upper  end 
o'  the  table  :  no  question  asked  him  by  any  of  the 
senators,  but  they  stand  bald  before  him  :  Our  ge- 
neral himself  makes  a  mistress  of  him ;  sanctifies 
himself  with  his  hand,*  and  turns  up  the  white  o'  the 
eye  to  his  discourse.  But  the  bottom  of  the  news 
is,  our  general  is  cut  i'  the  middle,  and  but  one 
half  of  what  he  was  yesterday  ;  for  the  other  has 
half,  by  the  entreaty  and  grant  of  the  whole  table. 
He'll  go,  he  says,  and  sowle^  the  porter  of  Rome 
gates  Dy  the  ears :  He  will  mow  down  all  before 
Him,  and  leave  his  passage  polled.' 

2  Serv.  And  he's  as  like  to  do't,  as  any  man  I 
can  imagine. 

3  Serv.  Do't  ?  he  will  do't :  For,  look  you,  sir, 
he  has  as  many  friends  as  enemies  :  which  friends, 
sir,  (as  it  were,)  durst  not,  (look  you,  sir,)  show 
themselves,  (as  we  term  it,)  his  friends,  whilst  he's 
in  directitude. 

1  Serv.  Directitude  !    what's  that  ? 

3  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest  up 
again,  and  the  man  in  blood,"  they  will  out  of  their 
burrows,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all  with 
him. 


4  I  think  with  Steevens  that  we  should  read,  o'>er  ' 
bear  instead  oio''er.beat.    Thus  in  Othello  : — 

'  Is  of  such  flood-gate  and  o'er-bearing  nature.' 

5  '  Considers  the  touch  of  his  hand  as  holy ;  clasps  it 
with  the  same  reverence  as  a  lover  woula  clasp  the 
hand  of  his  mistress.' 

6  To  sowle  is  to  pull  by  the  ears.  It  is  still  provin 
cially  in  use  for  pulling,  (fragging,  or  lugging. 

7  i.  e.  bared,  cleared.  To  poll  is  to  crop  close,  to 
shear;  and  has  all  the  figurative  meanings  of  tondeo  in 
Latin.    To  pill  and  poll  was  to  plunder  and  ttrip. 

8  See  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 
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1  Serv.  But  when  goes  this  forward  7 

S  Serv.  To-morrow  ;  to-day  :  presently.  You 
shall  have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon  :  'tis, 
as  it  were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to  be  exe- 
:uted  ere  they  wipe  their  lips. 

2  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring  world 
again.  This  peace  is  nothing, »  but  to  rust  iron, 
increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers. 

1  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I  ;  it  exceeds 
peace,  as  far  as  day  does  night ;  it's  sprightly,  wak- 
ing, audible,  and  full  of  vent.*  Peace  is  a  very 
apoplexy,  lethargy  ;  mulled,'  deaf,  sleepy,  insen- 
sible ;  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children,  than  war's 
a  destroyer  of  men. 

2  Seiv.  'Tis  so  :  and  as  wars,  in  some'  sort,  may 
be  said  to  be  a  ravisher  ;  so  it  cannot  be  denied, 
out  peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hale  one  another. 

3  Serv.  Reason  ;  because  they  then  less  need  one 
another.  The  wars,  for  my  money.  I  hope  to  see 
Romans  as  cheap  as  Volcians.  They  are  rising, 
they  are  rising. 

AIL  In,  in,  m,  in.  [Exeujit. 

SCENE    VI.      Rome.      A  public  Place.      Enter 
SiciNius  and  Brutus. 

Sic.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear 
him; 
His  remedies  are  tame  i'  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry.     Here  do  we  make  his  friends 
Blush,  that  the  world  goes  well ;   who  rather  had, 
Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by't,  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Enter  Menenics. 

Bru.  We  stood  to't  in  good  time.     Is  this  Me- 
nenius  ? 

Sic.  'Tis  he,  'tis  he  :  O,  he  is  grown  most  kind 
Of  late,— Hail,  sir! 

Men.  Hail  to  you  both  ! 

Sic.  Your  Coriolanus,  sir,  is  not  much  miss'd. 
But  with  his  friends :  the  commonwealth  doth  stand ; 
And  so  would  do,  were  he  more  angry  at  it. 

Men.    All's  well ;    and  might  have  been  much 
better,  if 
He  could  have  temporiz'd. 

Sic.  Where  is  he,  hear  you  ? 

Men.  Nay,  I  hear  nothing ;  his  mother  and  his 
wife 
Hear  nothing  from  him. 

Enter  three  or  four  Citizens. 

Cit.  The  gods  preserve  you  both  ! 

iS'tc.  Good  e'en,  our  neighbours. 

Sru.    Good  e'en  to  you  all,  good  e'en  to  you  all. 

1  Cit.  Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on  our 
knees, 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sic.  Live,  and  thrive ! 

Biu.  Farewell,  kind  neighbours  ;   we  wish'd  Co- 
riolanus 
Had  lov'd  you  as  we  did. 

Cit.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  ! 

Both  TVi.  Farewell,  farewell.    [ExcutU  Citizens. 

Sic.  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time, 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets, 
Crying,  Confusion. 

Bru.  Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i*  the  war  j  but  insolent. 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking, 
Self«loving,— — 


1  We  should  probably  read,  '  This  peace  is  good  for 
nothing  but,'  &c. 
3  I.  e.  full  or  rumour,  full  or  materials  for  discourse. 

3  Mulled  is  softened,  as  wine  when  it  is  burnt  and 
sweetened. 

4  i.  e.  he  aimed  at  absolute  power,  he  wantsd  to  sway 
kite  state  alone,  without  the  participation  of  the  tribunes. 

6  We  should  surely  read,  '  have  found  it  so  ;'  without 
UJs  word  the  construction  of  the  sentence  is  imperfect, 
ti  i.  e.  stood  up  in  its  defence.    '  Had  the  expression 


Sic.  And  affecting  one  sole  throne, 
Without  assistance.^ 

Men.  I  think  not  so. 

Sic.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation, 
If  he  had  gone  forth  consul,  found  it  so.' 

Bru.  The  gods  have  well  prevented  it,  and  Rome 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 
Enter  MdHe. 

■^d.^  Worthy  tribunes. 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison, 
Reports, — the  Voices  with  two  several  powers 
Are  enter'd  in  the  Roman  territories  ; 
And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

Men.  »Tis  Aufidius, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  banishment. 
Thrusts  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world  : 
Which   were   inshell'd,   when  Marcius   stood*  for 

Rome 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Come,  what  talk  you 

Of  Marcius  7 

Bru.  Go  see  this  rumourer  whipp'd.  It  cannot  be. 
The  Voices  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be  I 

We  have  record,  that  very  well  it  can  ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.     But  reason'  with  the  fellow, 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this  ; 
Lest  you  should  chance  to  whip  your  information,    . 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sic.  Tell  not  me :  ^ 

I  know,  this  cannot  be. 

Bru.  Not  possible.  "^^ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

,    Mei».  The  nobles,  in  great  earnestness,  are  gomg 
All  to  the  senate-house  :  some  news  is  come, 
That  turns'  their  countenances. 

Sic.  'Tis  this  slave  ;— 

Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes  : — his  raising ! 
Nothing  but  his  report ! 

Mes*.  Yes,  worthy  sir. 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded  ;  and  more,  '^ 

More  fearful  is  deliver'd.  I 

«Sic.  What  more  fearful  ?       i^ 

Mesa.  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  manv  mouths, 

iHow  probable,  I  do  not  know,)  that  Marcius, 
oin'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome/, 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious,  as  between 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic.  This  is  most  hkely ! 

Bru.  Rais'd  only,  that  the  weaker  sort  may  wish 
Good  Marcius  home  again. 

Sic.  The  very  trick  on't. 

Men.  Tliis  is  unlikely  ; 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone,* 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger^ 
Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Senate ; 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories  ;  and  have  already, 
O'erborne  their  way,  consum'd  with  fire,  and  took  ' 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  CoMirrlus. 
Com.  O,  you  have  made  good  work  ! 
Men.  What  news  7  what  Sews? 

Com.  Tou  have  holp  to  ravish  your  own  daugh' 
ters,  and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates ; 
To  see  your  tvives  dishonour'd  to  your  noses  ;— ' 


I 


In  the  text  (savs  Steevens)  been  met  with  in  a  learned 
author,  it  might  have  passed  for  a  Latiniem  : — 

' Summis  stantem  pro  turribus  Idam.' 

JEneid,  ix.  fi7<< 

7  To  reason  with  is  to  talk  with. 

8  Changes. 

9  i.  e.  atone,  accord,  agree.    Atone  and  atonement 
are  many  times  used  by  Snakspeare  hi  this  ssnse. 
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Men.  What's  the  news  ?  what's  the  news  ? 

Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement ;  and 
Your  fiancaises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  augre's  bore.' 

JWen.  Pray  now,  your  ijews  ? — 

You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me  : — Pray,  your 

news? 
If  Marcius  should  be  join'd  with  Yolcians,  ■ " 

Com.  If! 

He  is  their  god  ;  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature, 
That  shapes  man  better :  and  they  follow  him, 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence. 
Than  boys  pursuing  summer  butterflies. 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men.  You  have  made  good  work. 

You,  and  your  apron  men  ;*  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters ! 

CoTn.  He  will  shake 

Your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men.  As  Hercules 

Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit :'  You  have  made  fair 
work ! 

Bru,  But  is  this  true,  sir  ? 

Com.  Av ;  and  you'll  look  pale 

Before  you  find  it  other.    All  the  regions 
Do  smilingly  revolt,*  and,  who  resist, 
Are  mock  d  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools.    Who  is  't  can  blame 

him? 
Your  enemies,  and  his,  find  something  in  him. 

Men.    We  are  all  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com.  Who  shall  ask  it  ? 

The  tribunes  cannot  do 't  for  shame  ;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him,  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds  :  for  his  best  friends,  if  they 
Should  say.  Be  good  to  Rome,  they  charg'd  him' 

even 
As  those  should  do  that  had  deserv'd  his  hate, 
And  therein  show'd  like  enemies. 

Men.  'Tis  true : 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  ''Beseech  you,  cease. — You  have  made  fair 

hands. 
You,  and  your  crafls  !  you  have  crafted  fair  ! 

Com.  You  have  brought 

A  trembling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

2Vi.  Say  not  we  brought  it. 

Men.  How !  Was  it  we  ?  We  lov'd  him  ;  but, 
like  beasts. 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  to  your  clusters. 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  the  city. 

Com.  But,  I  fear 

They'll  roar  him  in  again.*    TuUus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  officer  : — Desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence, 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

,  Enter  a  Troop  of  Citizens. 

Men.  Here  come  the  clusters. — 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him  ? — ^You  are  they 
That  made  the  sur  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinking,  greasy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Conolanus'  exile.    Now  he's  coming  ; 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head. 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip  :  as  many  coxcombs. 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  ne  tumble  down. 


And  pay  you  for  your  voices.    *Tis  no  matter } 
If  he  could  burn  us  all  into  one  coal, 
We  have  deserv'd  it. 

Cit.  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  tiews. 

1  Cit.  For  mine  own  part. 
When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said,  'twas  pity. 

2  Cit.  And  so  did  I. 

3  Cit.  And  so  did  I ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  so  did 
very  many  of  us  ;  That  we  did,  we  did  for  the  best : 
and  though  we  willingly  consented  to  his  banish- 
ment, yet  it  was  against  our  wilU 

Com.  You  are  goodly  things,  you  voices  ! 

Men.  You  have  mad» 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry  !' — Shall  us  to  thi» 
Capitol  f 

Com.  O,  ay  ;  what  else  ? 

[Exeunt  Com.  and  Mei»» 

Sic.  Go,  masters,  get  you  home,  be  not  dismay'd, 
These  are  a  side,  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  ffear.     Go  home, 
And  show  no  sign  of"^  fear. 

1  Cit.  The  gods  be  good  to  us  !  Come,  tnasters^ 
let's  home.  I  ever  said,  we  were  i'  the  wrong,  when 
we  banished  him. 

2  Cit.  So  did  we  all.    But  come,  let's  home. 

[Exeunt  Citizens. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  this  news. 

Sic.  Nor  I. 

Bru.   Let's  to  the  Capitol  : — 'Would,  half  my 
wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie  ! 

Sic.  i*ray,  let  us  go. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  VII.    A  Camp;  at  a  small  distance  from 

Rome.     Enter  Aufidius,  and  his  Lieutenant. 

Auf.  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Roman  ? 

Lieu.  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft's  in  him ;  but 
Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat. 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end  , 
And  you  are  darken'd  in  this  action,  sir. 
Even  by  your  own. 

Auf.  I  cannot  help  it  noW , 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  our  design.    He  bears  himself  more  proudlier 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would. 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him  :  Yet  his  nature 
In  that's  no  changeling ;  and  I  must  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amended. 

Lieu.  Yet  I  wish,  sir,  , 

(I  mean  for  your  particular,)  you  had  not         >. 
Join'd  in  commission  with  him  :  but  either 
Had  borne  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else 
To  him  had  left  if  solely. 

Auf.  I  understand  thee  well ;  and  be  thou  sure, 
When  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not 
What  I  can  urge  against  him.    Although  it  seems, 
And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly, 
And  shows  good  husbandry  for  the  Volcian  state  }• 
Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  achieve  ais  soon 
As  draw  his  sword :  yet  he  hath  lefl  undone 
That,  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  hazard  mine, 
Whene'er  we  come  to  our  account. 

Lieu.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he'll  carry 
Rome  ? 

Auf.  All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down  ; 
And  the  nobility  of"^Rome  are  his : 
The  senators,  and  patricians,  love  him  too : 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers  :  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  jthe  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.    I  think,  he'll  be  to  Rome, 
As  is  the  osprey*  to  the  fish  who  takes  it 


1  So  in  Macbeth  : — 

' our  fate  hid  in  an  augre-hole.'' 

9  i.  e.  mechanics.  See  Julius  CzBsar,  Act  i.  So.  2. 
Horace  uses  artes  for  artifices.  In  a  future  passage  he 
calls  them  crafts.  To  smell  of  garlic  was  a  brand  of 
vulgarity  ;  as  to  smell  of  leeks  was  no  less  so  among 
the  Roman  people : — 

'        ■    quis  tecum  sectile  pomim 
Sutor,  et  elixi  vervecis  labra  comedit  ?' 

3  A  ludlcroaa  allusion  to  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides. 

4  Revolt  with  pleasure. 

2  F 


5  '  They  charg'd,  and  therein  show'd,'  has  here  the 
force  of  '  they  would  charge,  and  therein  show.' 

6  '  As  they  hooted  at  his  departure,  they  will  roar  at 
his  retuni  ;  as  he  went  out  with  scoffs,  he  will  com* 
back  with  lamentations.' 

7  Pack,  alluding  to  a  pack  of  hounds. 

6  The  following  account  of  the  o«prey  shows  the  JURt 
ncss  and  beauty  of  this  simile  : — 

'  I  will  provide  thee  with  a  princely  ospretj. 
That  as  she  flieth  over  fish  in  poole. 
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CORIOLANU8. 


Act  V 


By  sovereignty  of  nature.     First  he  was 

A  noble  servant  to  them ;  but  he  could  not 

Carry  his  honours  even  :  whethei;  'twas  pride, 

Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 

The  happy  man  :  whether  defect  of  judgment, 

To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 

Which  he  was  lord  of;  or  whether  nature, 

Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 

From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,'  but  commanding 

peace 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controll'd  the  war :  but,  one  of  these 
(As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all,* 
For  I  dare  so  far  free  him,)  made  him  fear'd, 
So  hated,  and  so  banish'd :   But  he  has  a  merit. 
To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.'     So  our  virtues 
Liie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time  : 
And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable, 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  hair 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done.* 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire  ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
Rights  by  rights  fouler,'  strengths  by  strengths  do 

fail. 
Come,  let's  away.     When,  Caius,  Rome  is  thine, 
Thou  art  poor'st  of  all ;  then  shortly  art  thou  mine. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   V 

SCENE  I.  Rome.  A  public  Place.  Enter  Me- 
NENius,  CoMiNius,  SiciNiDs,  Bkutus,  and 
others. 

JUen.  No,  I'll  not  go:  you  hear,  what  he  hath 
said, 
Which  was  sometime  his  general ;  who  lov'd  him 
In  a  most  dear  particular.     He  call'd  me,  father : 
But  what  o'  that  ?  Go,  you  that  banish'd  him, 
A  mile  before  his  tent  fall  dovrn,  and  kneel 
The  way  into  his  mercy  :  Nay,  if  he  coy'd* 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I'll  keep  at  home. 

Com.  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 

Men.  Do  you  hear  7 

Com.  Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name  : 
T  urg'd  our  old  acquauitance,  and  the  drops 
That  we  have  bled  together.     Coriolanus 
He  would  not  answer  to :  forbad  all  names  ; 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless. 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  i'  the  fire 
Of  burning  Rome. 

Men.  Why  so:  you  have  made  good  work: 

A  pair  of  tribunes  that  have  rack'd'  for  Rome, 
To  make  coals  cheap  :  A  noble  memory  !' 

Com.  I  minded  him,  how  royal  'twas  to  pardon 
When  it  was  less  expected  :   He  replied, 


It  was  a  bare'  petition  of  a  sfaffl 
To  one  whom  they  had  punish'd< 

Men.  Very  well; 

Could  he  say  less? 

Com.  I  offer'd  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  friends  :   His  answer  ta  me  wais, 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome,  musty  chaff:  He  said,  'twas  folly, 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unburnt. 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence. 

Men.  For  one  poor  grain 

Or  two  ?  I  am  one  of  those  ;  his  mother,  wife, 
His  child,  and  thb  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the 

grains  : 
You  are  the  musty  chaff;  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon  :  We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sic.  Nay,  pray,  bepatient :  If  you  refuse  your  aid 
In  this  so  never-heeded  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.     But,  sure,  if  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue, 
More  than  the  instant  army  wo  can  make, 
Might  stop  our  countryman. 

Men.  No  ;  I'll  not  meddle. 

Sic  Pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men.  What  should  I  do  ? 

Bru.  Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Rome,^owards  Marcius. 

Men.  Well,  and  say  that  Marciaa 

Return  me,  as  Cominius  is  retum'd, 
Unheard  ;  what  then  ?— - 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness  ?  Say't  be  so  7 

Sic.  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome,  after  the  measiuti 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men.  m  undertake  it : 

I  think,  he'll  hear  me.     Yet  to  bite  his  lip. 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  din'd : ' " 
The  veins  unfill'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive  ;  but  when  we  hare  stuff*!! 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,' '  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts :  therefore  Fll  watch 

him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request, 
And  then  I'll  set  upon  him. 

Bru.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness, 
And  cannot  lose  your  wav. 

Men.  Crood  faith.  I'll  prove  him, 

Speed  how  it  will.     I  shall  are  long  have  knowledge 
Ol  my  success.  [ExtL 


The  fish  shall  turn  their  ^liu'ring  bellies  up, 
And  thou  shall  take  thy  liberal  choice  of  all.' 
Drayton  mentions  the  same  fasciaating  power  of  the 
osprey  in  Polyolbion,  Song  xxv.     The  bird  is  described 
in  Pennant's  British  Zoology. 

1  Aiifiiiiiis  assigns  three  probable  reasons  for  the  mis- 
carriage of  Ck)rioianus  ;  pride,  which  easily  follows  an 
uninterrupted  train  of  success ;  unskilfulness  to  regu- 
late the  consequences  of  his  own  victories  ;  a  stubborn 
uniformity  of  nature,  which  could  not  make  the  proper 
transition  from  the  casque  to  the  cuahiari,  or  chair  of 
civil  authority ;  but  acted  with  the  same  despotism  in 
peace  as  in  war. — Johnson. 

3  Not  all  j'n  their  full  extent.  So  in  the  Winter's 
Tale:- 

'  Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it.' 

3  But  such  is  his  merit  as  ought  to  choke  the  utter- 
ance  of  his  faults. 

4  ' So  our  virtue 

Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  lime  ; 

And  power,  unto  itself  most  commendable, 

Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 

To  extol  what  it  hath  done.' 
Thus  the  old  copy.  Well  Steevens  might  exclaim  that 
the  passage  ami  the  comments  upon  it  were  equally  in- 
telligible. The  whole  si)eech  is  very  incorrecilv  printed 
In  the  folio.  Thus  we  have  'teas  for  'twas  ;  detect  for 
defect;  virtue  for  virtues;  and,  evidently,  cAair  for 
Aoir.    What  is  the  meaninf  of— 

'  Hath  not  a  torab  so  evident  aa  a  chair?' 


A  hair  has  some  propriety,  as  used  for  a  thins  almoet 
invisible.    As  in  The  Tempest : — 

' not  a  hair  perish'd.' 

I  take  the  meaning  of  the  passage  to  be,  '  So  our  vir- 
tues lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  time's  interpretation,  and 
power,  which  esteems  itself  while  living  so  highly, 
nath  not  when  defunct  the  least  particle  of  praise  al- 
lotted to  it.' 

5  '  Rights  by  rights  fouler,  strengths  by  strengths  do 

faiL' 
Malone  reads/ottrMfer,  with  a  worthy  but  tmsatisfactory 
argument  in  favour  of  his  reading.  I  could  wish  to 
read, '  Rights  by  rights /oiYed,'  8cc.  an  easy  and  obvioua 
emendation.  Steevens  has  given  the  following  explaa- 
ation  of  the  passage  : — '  What  is  already  right,  and  ia 
received  as  such,  becomes  less  clear  when  supported 
by  supernumerary  proof.' 

6  i.  e.  condescended  unwillingly,  with  reserve,  cold- 
ness. 

7  Harassed  by  exactions. 

8  Memorial. 

9  Bare  may  mean  palpable,  evident;  but  I  think  we 
should  read  base. 

10  '  This  observation  is  not  only  from  nature,  and 
flnely  expressed,  but  admirably  be^ls  the  mouth  of  one 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  play,  had  told  us  that  he 
loved  convivial  doings.' — Warburton. 

U  The  poet  had  the  discipline  of  modern  Rome  in  his 
ihoufrhts  ;  by  the  discipline  of  whose  church  priests  are 
forbid  to  break  their  fast  before  the  celebration  of  mass, 
which  must  take  place  after  sun-rise,  and  before  mid- 
day. 
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SCENK    II. 


bORlOLANlJS, 


zia 


Com.  He'll  never  hear  him. 

Sic.  .    .  Not? 

Com.  I  tell  you  he  does  sit  in  gold,'  his  eye 
Red  as  'twould  burn  Rome  ;  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him ; 
'Twas  very  faintly  he  said,  Rise;  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand  :  What  he  would  do, 
He  sent  in  writing  after  me  ;  what  he  would  not. 
Bound  with  an  oath,  to  yield  to  his  conditions  :* 
So,  that  all  hope  is  vain, 
Unless  his  noble  mother,  and  his  wife  ;* 
Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 
For  mercy  to  his  country.     Therefore,  let's  hence. 
And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  Anadocmced  Post  of  the  Volciam  Camp 
before  Rome.  The  Guard  at  their  Stations.  Enter 
to  them,  Menenius. 

1  G.  Stay :  Whence  are  you  ? 

2  G.  Stand,  and  go  back. 
Men.  You  guard  like  men  ;  *tis  well :   But,  by 

your  leave, 
I  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

1  G.  I^rom  whence  ? 

Men.  From  Rome. 

1  G.  You  may  not  pass,  you  must  return :  our 

general 
Will  no  more  hear  from  thenoe> 

2  G.  You'll  see  your  Rome  embrac'd  with  fire, 

before 
You'll  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Me7i.  Good  my  friends. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks,* 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears  :  it  is  Menenius, 

1  G.  Be  it  so ;  go  back  :  the  virtue  of  your  name 
Is  not  here  passable. 

Men.  I  tell  thee,  fellow, 

Thy  general  is  ray  lover  : '  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparaUel'd,  haply,  amplified  ; 
For  I  have  ever  verified*  my  friends, 
(Of  whom  he's  chief,)  wiih  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer  :  nay,  sometimes^ 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle'  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw ;  and  in  his  praise 
Have,    almost,   stamp'd   the   leasing :'  Therefore, 

fellow, 
I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

1  Gr.  'Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies  in 
his  behalf,  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your  own, 
you  should  not  pass  here ;  no,  though  it  were  as 
Virtuous  to  lie,  ais  to  live  chastely.  Therefore,  go 
lack. 

Men.  Pr'ythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is 
Menenius,  always  factionary'  on  the  part  of  your 
general. 


1  So  in  North's  Plutarch  :— '  He  was  set  in  his  chaire 
of  state,  with  a  marvellous  and  unspeakable  majesty.' 
The  idea  expressed  by  Cominius  occurs  in  the  eighth 
Iliad.  Pope  was  perhaps  indebted  to  Shakspeare  in  the 
ttanslation  of  the  passage: — 

'  Th"  eternal  Thunderer  sat  throned  in  gold.^ 
2  None  of  the  explanations  or  proposed  emendations  of 
thii  passage  satisfies  me.    Perhaps  we  might  read,  '  to 
jrield  to  no  conditions.'  The  sense  of  the  passage  would 
then  be,  '  What  he  would  do  he  sent  in  writing  after 
Mie  ;  the  things   he  would  not  do,  he  bound  himself 
with  an  oath  to  yield  to  no  conditions  that  might  be  pro- 
posed.^   It  afterwat'ds  appears  what  these  were  : — 
'  The  things  I  have  forsworn  to  grant  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.    Do  not  bid  me 
jyismiss  my  soldiers.  Or  capitulate 
As^ain  with  Rome's  mechanics.' 
'3  I'o  satisfy  modern  notions  of  construction,  this  line 
must  be  read  as  if  written — 

'  Unless  in  his  noble  mother  and  his  wife.' 
4  Lotsio  blanks  is  chances  to  rw thing.    Equivalent 
to  another  phras*  in  King  Richard  III.  :— 
'  All  the  world  to  nothings' 
6  i.  e.  friend. 
e  Verified  must  here  be  used  for  displayed  or  testified, 


2  G.  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar;  (as  yoii 
say,  you  have,)  I  am  one  that,  telling  true  undeir 
him,  must  say,  you  cannot  pass.  Therefore,  go 
back. 

Men.  Has  he  dined,  canst  thou  tell  ?  for  I  would 
not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 

1  Cr.  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you  ? 

Men.  I  am  as  thy  general  is. 

1  G.  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as  he  doesi 
Can  you,  when  you  have  pushed  out  your  gates  the 
very  defender  of  them,  and,  iH  a  violent  popular 
ignorance,  given  your  enemy  your  shield,  think  to 
front  his  revenges  with  the  easy'"  groans  of  old 
women,  the  virginal  palms  of  your  daughters,  or 
with  the  palsied  intercession  of  such  a  decayed 
dotant"  as  you  seem  to  be?  Can  you  think  to  blow 
out  the  intended  fire  your  city  is  ready  to  flame  in, 
with  such  weak  breath  as  this  ?  No,'  you  are  de* 
ceived  ;  therefore,  back  to  Rome,  and  prepare  fbf 
your  execution :  you  are  condemnedj  our  general 
has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and  pardon. 

Men.  Sirrah,  if  thy  captain  knew  I  were  hercj 
he  would  use  me  with  estimation. 

2  G.  Come,  my  captain  knows  you  not» 
Men.  I  mean,  thy  general. 

1  G.  My  general  cares  hot  for  you.  Back,  I  say 
go>  lest  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood  ; — back,->s 
that's  the  utmost  of  your  having  : — back. 

Men.  Nay,  but  fellow,  fellow, 

Enter  Coriol.a.nus  and  Aufidius. 
Cor.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Men.  Now,  vou  companioti,  I'll  say  an  errand 
for  you  ;  you  sKall  know  now  that  I  am  in  estima- 
tion ;  you  shall  perceive  that  a  Jack'*  guardant  can 
not  office  nie  from  my  son  Coriolanus :  guess,  but 
by  my  Ctiterlainnient  with  him,  if  thou  stand'st  not 
i'  the  state  of  hanging,  or  of  somfc  death  more  long 
in  spectatorship,  and  crueller  in  siifTering  ;  behold 
now  presently,  and  swoon  for  what's  to  come  upon 
thee. — The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about 
thy  particultir  prosperity,  and  love  thee  no  worsi 
than  thy  old  father  Menenius  does !  O,  my  son ! 
my  son ;  thou  art  preparing  fire  for  us  ;  look  thee, 
here's  water  to  quench  it.  1  was  hardly  htloved  tit 
come  to  thee;  but  being  assured,  iiorie  but  myself 
could  move  thee,  I  have  been  blown  out  of  your 
gates  with  sighs  ;  and  conjure  thee  to  pardon  Rome, 
and  thy  petitionary  countrymen.  The  good  gods 
assuage  thy  wrath,  and  turn  the  dregs  of  it  upon 
this  varlet  here  ;  this,  who  like  a  block,  hath  denied 
my  access  to  thee. 

Cor.  Away !  .  ^_ 

Men.  How !  away  ?  .  •        v 

Cor.  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.     My  aP 
fairs 
Ai-e  servanted  to  others  :  Though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
In  Volcian  breasts."     That  we  have  been  familiar,' 
Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much. — Therefore,  be  gone. 


if  it  be  not  a  corruption  of  thfe  text  for,  notified,  or  some 
other  word.  Mr.  Edwards  proposed  to  reail  varnished, 
which,  as  it  was  anciently  written  vendshfd,  might 
easily  be  mistaken  for  verified.  Shakspeare,  however, 
seems  to  have  made  Dogberry  use  verified  for  testified  ; 
but  as  he  is  never  orthodox  in  his  meanhig,  it  may  be  no 
evidence : — '  "They  have  verified  iuijust  things.'  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  v.  Sc.  1. 

7  Subtle  here  means  sm/)oth,  level.  '  Tityus's  breast 
is  counted  the  subtlest  bowling  ground  in  all  Tartary.' 

BenJonsori's  Cldgrida,  vol.  viii.  p.  106. 

8  i.  e.  have  altnost  given  the  lie  such  a  sanction  aa  to 
render  it  cM/rere^. 

9  Factionart/ is  adherent,  partisan.  See  Shei  wood 
in  V.  Faction.  Thus  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  ii.  : — 

'  Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours.' 

10  i.  e.  slight,  inconsiderable.    So  in  King  Henry  VI 
P'art  ii.  Act  v.  Sc.  2  :— 

' these  faults  are  cast/,  quickly  answer'd.'  • 

11  Dotard. 

13  Equivalent  to  Jack  in  qffice,  one  who  is  proud  of  his 
petty  consequence. 

13  '  Though  I  have  a.peculiar  right  in  revenge,  in  the 
power  of  forgiveness  the  t'olcians  are  joined." 


fM 


CORIOLANUS. 


Act  V 


Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger,  than 
Your  gates  against    my  force.    Yet,  for'   I  lov'd 

thee, 
Take  this  along ;  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake, 

[Givts  a  Letter. 
An<f  would  have  sent  it.  Another  word,  Menenius, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — This  man,  Aufidius, 

Was  my  belov'd  in  Rome  ;  yet  thou  behold'st 

^uf  You  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[Exeunt  Cor.  and  AoF. 

1  G.  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius  ? 

2  G.  'TJs  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power  :  You 
Know  the  way  home  again. 

1  G.  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent  for  keeping 
your  greatness  back  ? 

2  G.  What  cause  do  you  think,  I  have  to  swoon? 

Mm.  I  neither  care  for  the  world,  nor  your  ge- 
neral :  for  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce  thmk 
there's  any,  you  are  so  slight.  He  that  hath  a  will 
to  die  by  himself,^  fears  it  not  from  another.  Let 
your  general  do  his  .v/orst.  For  you,  be  that  you 
are,  long  ;  and  your  misery  increase  with  your  age  ! 
I  say  to  you,  as  1  was  said  to,  away.  [£xU. 

1  G.  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 

2  G.  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  seneral :  He  is 
the  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken.     [Exeunt 

SCENE  in.     The  Tent  of  Coriolanus.     Enter 
CoRlOLAWUS,  AuFlDlcs,  and  others. 

Cor.  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to-mor- 
row 
Set  down  our  host. — Mypartner  in  this  action, 
You  must  report  to  the  volcian  lords,  how  plainly' 
I  have  borne  this  business. 

Auf.  Only  their  ends 

You  have  respected  :  stopp'd  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Rome  ;  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cor.  This  last  old  man, 

Whom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 
liov'd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father  ; 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.     Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him :  for  whose  old  love,  I  have 
(Though  I  show'd    sourly    to    him,)   once    more 

offer'd 
The  first  conditions,  which  they  did  refuse, 
And  cannot  now  accept,  to  grace  him  only, 
That  thought  he  coula  do  more  ;  a  very  little 
I  have  yielded  to :  Fresh  embassies,  and  suits. 
Nor  from  the  state,  nor  private  fi-iends,  hereafter 
Will  I  lend  ear  to. — Ha !   what  shout  is  this  ? 

[Shout  within. 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time  'tis  made  ?  I  will  not. 

Enter,  in  mourning  W)ite,ViRoiLi a,  Volumwia, 
leading  young   Marcius,  Valeria,    and   At- 
tendants. 
My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  honour'd  mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd,  and  in  her  hand 


The  grand  child  to  her  blood.      But,  out,  affection  • 

All  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break  ', 

Let  it  be  virtuous,  to  be  obstinate. — 

What  is  that  curt'sy  worth,  or  those  doves'  eyes. 

Which  can  make  gods  forsworn  ? — I  melt,  and  am 

not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — My  mother  bows  ; 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 
In  supplication  nod  :  and  my  young  boy 
Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
Great  nature  cries.  Deny  not. — Let  the  Volcei 
Plough  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy  ;  I'll  never 
Be  such  a  go^Ung  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand, 
As  if  a  man  was  author  of  himself. 
And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Vir.  My  lord  and  husband ! 

Cor.  These   eyes  are  not  the  same  I   wore   in 
Rome. 

Vir.  The  sorrow,  that  delivers  us  thus  chang'd, 
Makes  you  thmk  so.* 

Cor.  Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out,' 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.     Best  of  my  flesh. 
Forgive  ray  tyranny  ;  but  do  not  say. 
For  that,  Fhrgive  our  Roman*, — O,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge  ! 
Now,  by  the  jealous  queen'  of  heaven,  that  kisa 


I  carried  from  thee,  dear ;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since.     You  gods  !  1 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 


I  i.  e.  cause,  or  because. 

3  i.  e.  bv  his  own  bands. 

3  How  plainly  is  how  ope:ily,  how  remotely  from  ar- 
tiflce  or  concealment. 

4  '  Virgilia  makes  a  voluntary  misinterpretration  of 
her  husband's  words.  He  says,  "  These  «yes  are  not 
ihe  same,"  meaning  that  he  saw  things  with  other  eyes, 
or  other  dispositions.  She  lays  hold  on  the  word  eyes, 
to  torn  his  attention  on  their  present  appearance.' — 
JbAncon. 

5  '  As  an  unperfecl  actor  on  the  sta^e, 
Who  with  his  fear  ia  put  beside  his  part.' 

Shakspeare's  Tteenty-lhtrd  Sonnet. 
0  Juno,  the  guardian  of  marriage,  and  consequently 
the  avenger  of  connubial  i^erflity. 

7  The  hungry  beach  ia  the  sterile  beach;  hungry 
soil,  and  Aunjry  gravel,  are  common  phrases.  Ifiibe 
necessary  to  seek  a  more  recondite  meaning,  the  shore 
hungry,  or  eager  for  shipwrecks,  littus  avarum,  will 
serve. 

8  Though  the  scheme  to  solicit  Coriolanus  wasori- 
^nallv  proposed  by  Valeria,  Plutarch  has  allotted  her 
no  address  when  she  appears  with  his  wife  and  mother 
on  this  occasion.  The  poet  has  followed  him.  Some 
lady  of  the  name  of  Valeria  was  one  of  Ihe  great  ez 


Leave  unsaluted  :  Sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  earth: 

[KneeU. 
Of  the  deep  duty  more  impression  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vol.  O,  stand  up  bless'd  ! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee  ;  and  unproperly 
Show  duty,  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  [Kneda, 

Cor.  What  is  this  ' 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son  .' 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach^ 
Fillip  the  stars ;  then  let  the  mufiiious  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun ; 
Murd'ring  impossibility  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work. 

VoL  Thon  art  my  warrior  J 

I  holp  to  frame  thee.    Do  you  know  this  lady  7 

Cor.  The  noble  sister  ofPublicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle. 
That's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow,        ^ 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple :  Dear  Valeria !' 

Vol.  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours. 
Which  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time 
May  show  Uke  all  yoorselC 

Cor.  TTie  god  of  soldiers, 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,'  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that   thou  may'at 

prove 
The  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  war 
Like  a  great  seamark,  standing  every  flaw,'" 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee ! 


amples  of  chastity  held  out  bv  the  writers  of  the  middh 
<ige.  The  following  beautiful  lines,  from  Shirley'e 
Gentleman  of  Venice,  in  praise  of  a  lady's  chastity,  da> 
serve  to  be  cited  : — 

' thou  art  chaste 

As  the  white  down  of  heaven,  whose  feathers  play 
Upon  the  wings  of  the  cold  winter's  gale. 
Trembling  with  fear  to  touch  th'  impurer  earth.' 
9  This  is  inserted  with  great  decorum.    Jupiter  was 
the  tutelary  god  of  Rome. 
10  KJlaic  is  a  violent  blast  or  sudden  eust  of  wind. 
Carew  thus  describes  it,  in  his  Survey  ol^ Cornwall  :— 
'  One  kind  of  these  storms  they  call  a^ir,  oxflaugh, 
which  is  a  mighty  gale  of  wind  pas«in^  suddenly  to  the 
shore,  and  working  strong  effects  upon  whatsoever  it 
encounters  In  its  way.'    The  word  is  not  obsolete,  as 
stated  in  Todd's  Johnson  :  it  will  be  found  in  the  inte- 
resting Journal  of  Captain  Hall,  I3M,  vol.  i.  p.  4,  and 
in   Captain  Lyon's  Narrative  of  his  attempt  to  reach 
Repulse  Bay,  IS'M.    There  is  a  corresponding  thought 
in  ShnkRpcarc's  hundred  and  sixteenth  sonnet: — 
'  O  no !  it  ia  an  erer-fised  mark, 
Thtii  lookt  on  lemjtesf,  and  it  neter  cAoAren. 


SOSRE   III. 


CORIOLANUS. 
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Vol.    Your  knee,  sirrah.' ' ""  ' 

Cor.  That's  my  brave  boy. 

VoL  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself, 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

Cor.  I  beseech  you,  peace  : 

Or,  if  you'd  ask,  remember  this  before  ; 
The  things,  I  have  forsworn  to  grant,  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.     Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanics: — Tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural :  Desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges,  with 
Tour  colder  reasons. 

Vol.  O,  no  more,  no  more  ! 

You  have  said,  you  will  not  grant  us  any  thing ; 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask,  but  that 
Which  you  deny  already :  Yet  we  will  ask  ; 
That,  if'^you  fail  in  our  request,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness  :   therefore  hear  lis. 

Cor.  Aufidius,  and  you  Voices,  mark  ;  for  we'll 
Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private. — Your  request? 

Vol.  Should  we  be   silent   and   not   speak,    our 
raiment,' 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.     Think  with  thyself, 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither :    since  that  tfcy  sight,  which 

should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 

comforts. 
Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and 

sorrow  ; 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  father,  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out.    And  to  poor  we, 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital :  thou  barr'st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy  :  For  how  can  we, 
Alas !  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray, 
Whereto  we  are  bound  :   together  with  thy  victory, 
Whereto  we  are  bound  !  Alack !  or  we  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse  ;  or  else  thy  person, 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish,  which  side  should  win  ;  for  either  thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin  ; 
And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myself,  son, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune,  till 
Tnese  wars  determine  :*  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee 
Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts. 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shall  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to't,  thou  shall  not,)  on  thy  mother's  womb, 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Vir.  Ay,  and  on  mine, 

That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 
Living  to  time. 

Boy.  He  shall  not  tread  on  me  ; 

I'll  run  away,  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I'll  fight. 

Cor.  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be. 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
I  have  sal  too  long.  [Rising, 

Vol.  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  Voices  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  us, 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour :  No ;  our  suit 
Is,  that  you  reconcile  them  :  while  the  Voices 
May  say,  ms  mercy  we  have  showed  ;  the  Romans, 
This  we  received  ;  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry.  Be  hless'd 


1  This  speech  is  very  closely  taken  from  North's 
Plutarch,  the  poet  has  done  little  more  than  throw  the 
very  words  into  blank  verse. 

2  i.  e.  conclude,  end.  So  in  King  Henry  IV. Part  ii. : — 

'  Tell  thy  friend  sickness  have  determined  me.' 

3  '  Keeps  me  in  a  state  of  ignominy,  talking  to  no 
purpose.' 

4  i.  e.  does  argue  for  us  and  our  petition. 


For  making  up  this  peace  !  Thou  know'st,  great  gon, 
The  end  of  war's  uncertain  ;  but  this  certain. 
That,  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shall  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  namoj 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses  ; 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — The  man  was  noblff 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out ; 
Destroy''d  his  country  ;  and  his  name  remains        /"■' 
To  the  ensuing  age,  abhorred.     Speak  to  me,  SOBS 
Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour,      ' 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods  ;  '  "' 

To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air 
And  yet  to  charge  "thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.     Why  dost  not  speak  ? 
Think 'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs  ? — Daughter,  speak  you  : 
He  cares  not  for  your  weeping. — -Speak  thou,  boy  : 
Perhaps,  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons. — There  is  no  man  in  the  worid 
More  bound  to  his  mother  ;  yet  here  he  lets  me  prato 
Like  one  i'  the  stocks.'    Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
Show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy : 
When  she  (poor  hen  !)  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
Has  cluck'd  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.     Say,  my  request's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back :   But,  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  art  not  honest ;  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee, 
That  thou  restrain'st  from  me  the  duly,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away : 
Down,  ladies  ;  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 
To  his  surname  Coriolanus  'longs  more  pride 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down  ;  an  end  : 
This  is  the  last ; — So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  us: 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have. 
But  kneels,  and  holds  up  hands,  for  fellowship. 
Does  reason  our  petition*  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny't. — Come,  let  us  go : 
This  fellow  had  a  Volcian  to  his  mother ; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  his  child 
Like  him  by  chance : — Yet  give  us  our  despatch  ; 
I  am  hush'd  until  our  city  be  afire, 
And  then  I'll  speak  a  little. 

Cor.  O  mother,  mother  ! 

[Holding  VOLUMNIA  by  the  Hands,  silent. 
What  have  you  done  ?  Behold,  the  heavens  do  ope, 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     O  my  mother,  mother  !  O  ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome  : 
But,  for  your  son, — believe  it,  O,  believe  it. 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevail'd. 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.     But,  let  it  come : — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I'll  frame  convenient  peace.     Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  say,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  less  ?  or  granted  less,  Aufidius  ? 

Auf.  I  was  mov'd  withal. 

Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn,  you  were  : 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing,  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.     But,  good  sir, 
What  peace  you'll  make,  advise  me  :  For  my  part, 
I'll  not  to  Rome,  I'll  back  with  you  ;  and  pray  you 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause. — O,  mother !  wife  ! 

Auf.  I  am  glad,  thou  hast  set  thy  mercy  and  thy 
honour 
At  difference  in  thee  :  out  of  that  I'll  work 
Myself  a  former  fortune.^  [Aside. 

[T/ie  Ladies  make  signs  to  Cokiol.inus. 

Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by  ; 

[To  VoLUMNIA,  ViRGILIA,   ^C. 

But  we  will  drink  together  ;^  and  you  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we. 
On  like  conditions,  will  have  counterseal'd. 
Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 


0  '  I  will  take  advantage  of  this  concession  to  restore 
myself  to  my  former  credit  and  power.' 

6  Farmer  has  suggested  that  we  should  perhaps  read 
think.  Shakspeare  has  however  introduced  drinking 
as  a  mark  of  confederation  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  ii. : — 

'  Let's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace.' 
The  text  therefore  may  be  allowed  to  stand,  though  st 
the  expense  of  female  delicacy,  which,  in  the  present 
instance,  has  not  been  sufficiently  consulted. 


»4« 


CORIOLANUS. 


Act  ▼ 


To  have  a  temple  built  you  s'  all  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  [Exeunt 

SCENE    IV.     Rome.      A  public  Place.      Enter 
Menenius  and  Sicimirs. 

Men.  See  you  yond'  coign  o'  the  Capitol :  yond' 
corner-stone  / 

■Sic.  Why,  what  of  that? 

Men.  If  It  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  with 
your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the  ladies  of 
Rome,  especially  his  mother,  may  prevail  with  him. 
But  I  say,  there  is  no  hope  in't ;  our  throats  are 
■entenced,  and  stay?  upon  execution. 

Sic.  Is't  possible,  that  so  short  a  time  can  alter 
the  condition  of  a  man  ? 

Men.  There  is  differency  between  a  grub,  and  a 
butterfly  ;  ypt  yodr  butterfly  was  a  grub,  This 
Marcius  is  grQ^rn  from  man  to  dragon ;  he  has 
wings  ;  he's  r^ore  than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic.  He  loved  his  mother  dearly. 

Men.  So  did  he  me  :  and  he  no  more  remembers 
nis  mother  now,  than  an  eight  year  old  horse.  The 
tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes.  When  he 
walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground 
shrinks  before  his  treading.  He  is  able  to  pierce  a 
corslet  with  his  eye  ;  talks  like  a  knell,  and  nis  hum 
is  a  battery.  He  sits  in  his  state,  as  a  thing  made' 
for  Alexander.  What  he  bids  be  done,  is  finished 
with  his  bidding.  He  wants  notliing  of  a  god  but 
eternity,  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 

Sic.  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men.  I  paint  him  in  the  character.  Mark  what 
mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him  :  There  is  no 
more  mercy  in  him,  than  there  is  milk- in  a  male 
tiger ;  that  shall  o.ur  poor  city  find  :  and  all  this  is 
'lon^  of  yoit. 

iSfc.  The  gods  he  good  unto  us  ! 

Men.  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be 
good  unto  us.  When  we  banished  him,  we  respects 
ed  not  them  :  and,  he  returning  to  break  our  necks, 
they  respect  not  us. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Men.    Sir,  if  you'd  save  your  life,  fly  to  your 
house  ; 
The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow  tribune, 
And  nale  him  up  and  down  ;  all  swearing,  if 
The  Roman  ladies  brino  not  comfort  home, 
They'll  give  him  death  oy  inches. 

Efiff  anotkfr  Messenger. 
Sio.  What's  the  news  ? 

Mess.  Good  news,  good  news  : — The  ladies  have 
prevail'd, 
IHie  Voices  are  dislodg'd,  and  Marcius  gone  : 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome, 
No,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins. 

•Sic.  Friend, 

Art  thou  certain  this  is  true  ?  is  it  most  certahi  ? 

Mess.  As  certain  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire : 
Where  have  you  lurk'd,  that  you  make  doubt  of  it? 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide,* 
As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.     Why,  hark 
you  5 
[Trumpets  and  Hautboys  sounded,  and  Drums 
heeden,  eUl  together.     Shouting  also  within. 
The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes. 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.  Hark  yoit!    [Shouting  ageun. 
Men.  This  is  good  news  : 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.     This  Volumnia 
Is  worth  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  city  full ;  of  tribunes,  such  as  you, 
A  sea  and  land  full :  You  have  pray'd  well  to-day  ; 
This  morning,  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
I'd  not  have  given  a  doit.    Hark,  how  they  joy ! 

[Shouting  and  Music. 


1  Plutarch  inrnrma  us  that  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
Fortune  of  the  Ladies  was  built  on  this  occasion  by 
order  of  the  senate. 

a  I.  «.  stay  but  for  IL     So  in  Macbeth  :— 
'  Wonhy  Macbeth,  we  ttcu/  upon  your  leisure.' 


Sic.   First,  the  gods  bless  you  for  your  Udiqgs  ; 
next. 
Accept  my  thankfulness. 

Mess.  Sir,  we  have  all 

Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sic.  They  are  near  the  city  ? 

Mess,  Almost  at  point  to  enter, 

"Sic.  We  will  meet  them, 

And  help  the  joy,  •       [Going. 

Enter  the  Ladies,  accommnied  by  Senators,  Patri- 
cians, and  People.     TViey  pass  over  the  Stage. 
1  Sen.  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome  : 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods, 
And  maae  triumphant  fires ;  strew  flo.w^irs  before 

them; 
Unshout  the  noise  that  banish'd  Marcius, 
Repeal^  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother ; 
Cry, — Welcome,  ladies,  welcome  ! — 

.^.  Welcome,  ladies ' 

Welcome !   [A  FUnaith  with  Drums  and  Trumpets, 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.  Antium,  Apublic  Place.  Enter  Tvu- 
Lus  AcFiDius,  with  Attendants. 

Auf.  Go  tell  the  lords  of  the  city,  I  am  here  : 
Deliver  them  thb  paper  :  having  read  it. 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-place  ;  where  I, 
Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears. 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.     Him  I  accuse,* 
The  city  ports'  by  this  hath  enter'd,  and 
Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words :  Despatch. 

[Exeunt  Attendants 

Enter  Three  or  Four  Conspirators  q/'Aufidius' 
Faction. 
Most  welcome  ! 

1  Con.  How  is  it  with  our  general  ? 

Auf.  Eves  ao^ 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoison'd, 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2  Con^  Most  noble  sir, 
Ifyou  do  hold  the  same  intent  wherein 
You  wish'd  us  parties,  we'll  deliver  you 

Of  your  great  danger. 

Auf.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell  j 

We  must  proceed,  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

3  Con.  The  people  will  remain  uncertain,  whil*| 
'Twixt  you  there's  difference  ;  but  the  fall  of  eilbet 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

Auf.  I  know  it 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.     I  raised  him,  and  I  pawn'd 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth :  Who  being  so  height 

ea'd, 
He  water'd  his  new  plants  with  de.ws  of  A^Uerj^ 
Seducing  so  my  friends  :  and,  to  this  end, 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

3  Con.  Sir,  his  stoutness, 
When  he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  h«  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, 

Auf  That  I  would  have  spoke  of* 

Being  banish'd  for't,  he  came  unto  my  hearth  ; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat :  I  took  him  i 
Made  him  joint  servant  with  me  :  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires  :  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  bis  projects  to  accomplish. 
My  best  and  freshest  men  ;  serv'd  his  designmenta 
In  my  own  person  ;  holp  to  reap  the  fame. 
Which  he  did  end  all  hts ;  and  took  some  pride 
To  do  myself  this  wrong  :  till,  at  the  last, 
I  seem'd  his  fa]luw«r,  not  partner ;  and 


3  That  is,  as  one  made  to  resemble  Alexander. 

4  '  As  through  an  arrh  the  violent  roaring  tide 
Outruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste' 

Rape  of  Lui.rtct 
o  Recall. 

6  i.  e.  he  tehom  1  accuse  : — 

'  I  am  appointed  him  to  miirderjrou  ' 

The  Winter"*  7W* 

7  Ports  u*  gatu.    See  Act  I.  8c.  7, 
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He  waged  me  with  his  countenance,'  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

1  Con.                            So  he  did,  my  lord  : 
The  army  marvellM  at  it.    And,  in  the  last. 
When  he  had  carried  Rome ;  and  that  we  look'd 
For  no  less  spoil,  than  glory, 

Auf.  There  was  it ; — 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd  upon  him.* 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  great  action  ;  Therefore  shall  he  die, 
And  I'll  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But,  hark ! 

[Drums  and  Trumpets  sound,  xoith  great 
Shouts  of  the  People. 

1  Con.  Your  native  town  you  enter'd  like  a  post, 
And  had  no  welcomes  home  ;  but  he  returns. 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2  Con.  And  patient  fools. 
Whose  children  ho  hath  slain,  their  base  throats 

tear. 
With  giving  him  glory. 

S  Cotu  Therefoi-e,  at  your  vantage. 

Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword. 
Which  we  will  second.     When  he  lies  along, 
Ailer  your  way  his  tale  pronounc'd,  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body. 

Auf.  Say  no  more  ; 

Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  City. 

Lords.  You  are  most  welcome  home. 

Auf.  I  have  not  deserv'dit. 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus'd 
What  I  have  written  to  you  ? 

Lords.  We  have. 

1  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it. 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think. 
Might  have  found  easy  fines :  but  there  to  end 
Where  he  was  to  begin  ;  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge  ;'  making  a  treaty,  where 
There  was  a  yielding  ;  This  admits  no  excuse. 

Auf.  He  approaches,  you  shall  hear  him. 
Enter  Coriolantjs,  with  Drums  and  Colours ;   o 
CrouHfo/"  Citizens  with  him. 

Cor.  Hail,  lords  !  I  am  retum'd  vour  soldier ; 
No  more  infected  with  my  country  s  love, 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.     You  are  to  know, 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  hloody  passage,  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.    Our  spoib  we  have  brought 

home, 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part. 
The  charges  of  the  action.     We  have  made  peace 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Than  shame  to  the  Romans :  And  we  here  deliver, 
Subscrib'd  by  the  consuls  and  patricians. 
Together  with  the  seal  o'  tlie  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf.  Read  it  not,  noble  lords  ; 

But  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abus'd  your  powers. 

Cor.  Traitor  I — How  now  ? 

Auf.  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cor.  Marcius ! 

Auf.  Ay,  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius ;  Dost  thou 
think 
I'll  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stol'n  name 
Coriolanus  in  Corioli? — 


1  The  verb  to  wage  was  ft)rnierly  in  general  use  for 
to  stipend,  to  reward.  The  meaning  is,  '  the  counte- 
nance he  gave  me  was  a  kind  of  wages.' 

For  his  defence  great  store  of  men  I  wag'd.' 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

' I  receive  thee  gladly  to  my  house, 

And  wage  thy  stay.' 

Hey  wood's  Wise  Woman  of  Hogsdon. 

2  '  This  is  the  point  on  which  I  will  auack  him  with 
all  my  energy.' 

3  '  Rewarding  us  with  our  own  expenses,  making  the 
cost  of  tlie  war  its  recompense.' 


You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betray'd  your  business,  and  given  up, 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Kome, 
(I  say,  your  city,)  to  his  wife  and  mother: 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk  ;  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'  the  war  ;  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory  : 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him,  and  men  of  neait 
Look'd  wondering  each  at  other. 

Cor.  Hear'st  thou,  Mars  ? 

Auf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears, — 

Cor.  Ha ! 

Auf.  No  more.* 

Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contaiins  it.     Boy !  O,  slave  !— 
Pardon  me,  lords,  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  scold.     Your  judgments,  my  grave 

lords, 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie  :  and  his  own  notion 
(Who  wears  my  stripes   impress'd  on  him  ;   that 

must  bear 
My  beating  to  his  grave,)  shall  join  to  thrust 
The  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lord.  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 
Cor.  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Voices ;  men  and  lads. 

Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy  !  False  hound  ! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  'tis  there, 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Flutter'd  your  Voices  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it. — Boy  ! 

Auf.  Why,  noble  lords. 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune, 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart, 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears  ? 

Con,  Let  him  die  for't.       [Several  speak  at  once. 

Cit.  [Speaking  promiscuously,]  Tear  him  to 
pieces,  do  it  presently.  He  killed  my  son  ; — my 
daughter  : — He  killed  my  cousin  Marcus  ; — He  kill- 
ed my  father. — 

2  Lord.  Peace,  ho; — no  outrage  ; — peace. 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'  the  earth.'     His  last  offence  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious*  hearing. — Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  the  peaca. 

Cor.  O,  that  I  had  him, 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe, 
To  use  my  lawful  sword  ! 
Auf.  Insolent  villain ! 

Con.  Kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,- kill  him. 

[AuFiBius  and  the  Conspirators  draw,  and 
kill  Coriolanus,  who  fulls,  and  Aufidics 
stands  on  him. 

Lords.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold. 

Auf,  My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

1  Lord.  O,  Tullus  !— 

2  Lord.  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat  valour 

will  weep. 

3  Lord.  Tread  not  upon  him. — Masters  all,  be 

quiet ; 
Put  up  your  swords. 

Auf  My  lords,  when  you  shall  know,  (as  in  this 
rage, 
Provok'd  by  him,  you  cannot,)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  you'll  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.     Please  it  your  honours 
To  call  me  to  your  senate,  I'll  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

I  Lord.  Bear  from  hence  his  body^ 

And  mourn  you  for  him  :  let  him  be  regarded 


4  This  must  be  considered  as  continuing  the  former 
speech  of  Aufidius ;  he  means  to  tell  Coriolanus  that 
he  was  '  no  more  than  a  boy  of  tears.' 

5  '  His  fame  overspreads  the  world.' 

6  '  Terhaps  judicious,  in  the  present  instance,  means 
judicial ;  such  a  hearing  as  is  allowed  to  criminals  in 
courts  of  justice.' — Steevens.  Steevens  is  right,  it  ap 
pears  from  Bullokar's  Expositor  that  the  words  were 
convertible :  the  same  meaning  ia  assigned  to  both,  viz 

belonging  to  judgment.' 
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As  the  most  noble  corse,  Uiat  ever  herald 
Did  follow  to  his  urn.' 

2  Lord  His  own  impatience 

Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let's  make  the  best  of  it. 

Auf.  My  rage  is  gone,       ;  ^ 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow. — Take  him  up :     .  • 
Help,  three  o'  the  chiefest  soldiers  :  I'll  be  one.— 
Beat  thou  the  drum  that  it  speak  mournfully: 
Trail  your  steel  pikes.— Though  in  this  city  he 


1  This  allusion  is  to  a  custom  which  was  most  pro- 
bably unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  which  was  observed 
in  the  public  funerals  of  English  princes,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  a  herald  proclaims  the  style  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

^  Memorial.    See  Act  it.  8c.  5. 


Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  oae, 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury, 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory.' — 
Assist. 

[^Exeunt,  bearing  the  Body  of  Coii.lOI.A.ma 
A  dead  March  tounded. 


THE  tragedy  of  Coriolanus  is  one  of  the  most  amusing 
ofoiir  author's  performances.  The  old  man's  merriment 
in  Menenias  ;  the  lofty  lady's  dignity  in  Volumnia ;  the 
bridal  modesty  in  Virgilia ;  the  patrician  and  military 
haughtiness  in  Coriolanus;  the  plebeian  malignity  and 
tribunitian  insolence  in  Brutus  and  Sicinius,  make  a 
very  pleasing  and  interesting  variety  ;  and  the  various 
revolutions  of  the  hero's  fortune,  fill  the  mind  with  anx- 
ious curiosity.  There  is,  perhaps,  too  much  bustle  io 
the  first  Act,  and  too  liule  in  the  lasu— JOHMSOlt. 


JULIUS    CiESAR. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


IT  appears  from  the  Appendix  to  Peck's  Memoirs  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Jcc.  p.  14,  that  a  Latin  play  on 
this  subject  has  been  written :  '  Epilogua  Cxsari  inter- 
fecti,  quomodo  in  scenam  prodiit  ea  res  acta,  in  Eccle- 
sia  Christi,  Oxon.  Qui  epilogus  a  Magistro  Ricardo 
Eedes,  et  scriptus,  et  in  proscenio  ibidem  dicius  fuit, 
A.  D.  loSi.'  Meres,  in  his  Wits'  Commonwealth,  1598, 
enumerates  Dr.  Eedes  among  the  best  tragic  writers 
of  that  time. 

From  what  Polonlus  says  in  Hamlet,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  there  was  also  an  English  play  on  the  story  be- 
fore Shakspeare  commenced  writer  for  the  stage.  Ste- 
phen Qosson,  in  his  School  of  Abuse,  1579,  mentions  a 
play  entitled  The  History  of  Caesar  and  Pompey. 

William  Alexander,  afterwards  earl  of  Sterline, 
wrote  a  tragedy  of  the  story  of  Julius  Caesar ;  the  death 
of  Caesar,  which  is  not  exhibited,  but  related  to  the 
audience,  forms  the  catastrophe  of  his  piece,  which 
appeared  in  1607,  when  the  writer  was  little  acquainted 
with  English  writers;  it  abounds  with  Scotticisms, 
which  the  author  corrected  in  the  edition  he  gave 
of  his  works  In  1637.  There  are  parallel  passages 
in  the  two  plays,  which  may  have  arisen  from  the 
two  authors  drawing  from  the  same  source  ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  think  the  coincidences  more  than  acciden- 
tal, and  thai  Shakspeare  was  acquainted  with  the 
drama  of  Lord  Sterline.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  note 
on  The  Tempest,  that  the  celebrated  passage  ('  The 
cloud-capt  towers,'  8tc.)  had  its  prototype  in  Darius, 
another  play  of  the  same  author. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Shakspeare  has 
many  plays  founded  on  subjects  which  had  been  previ- 
ously treated  by  others ;  whereas  no  proof  has  hitherto 
been  produced  that  any  contemporary  writer  ever  pre- 
sumed to  new  model  a  story  that  had  already  employed 
the  pen  of  Shakspeare.  If  the  conjecture  that  Shak- 
speare was  indebted  to  Lord  Sterline  be  just,  his  drama 
must  have  been  produced  subsequent  to  1607,  or  at 
latest  in  that  year ;  which  is  the  date  ascribed  to  it,  upon 
these  grounds,  by  Malone. 

Upton  has  remarked  that  the  real  duration  of  time 
in  Julius  Caesar  is  as  follows  : — About  the  middle  of 
February,  A.  U.  C.  709,  a  frantic  festival  sacred  to 
Pan,  ana  called  Lupercalia,  was  held  in  honour  of 
Caesar,  when  the  regal  crown  was  offered  to  him  by 
Antony.  On  the  15th  of  March  in  the  same  year,  he 
was  slain.  November  27th,  A.  U.  C.  710j  the  trium- 
virs met  at  a  small  island,  formed  by  the  river  Rhenus 
near  Bononia,  and  there  adjusted  their  cruel  proscrip- 
tion. A.  U.  C.  711,  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  defeated 
near  Philippi. 

Oildon  long  ago  remarked  that  Brutus  was  the  true 
hero  of  this  tragedy,  and  not  Ctesar ;  Schlegel  makes 
the  same  observation :  the  poet  has  portrayed  the  char- 
acter of  Brutus  with  peculiar  care,  and  developed  all  the 
amiable  traits,  the  feeling,  and  patriotic  heroism  of  it  with 
supereminenl  skill  He  has  been  less  happy  in  personi- 
fying CsBsar,  to  whom  he  has  given  several  ostentatious 
speeches,  unsuited  to  his  character,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  impression  made  upon  us  by  his  own  com- 
mentaries. The  character  of  Cassius  is  also  touched 
with  great  nicety  and  discrimination,  and  is  admirably 
contrasted  to  that  of  Brutus  :  his  superiority  '  in  inde- 
pendent volition,  and  his  discernment  in  judging  of 
human  aflfaira,  ar«  pointed  out ;'  while  the  purity  of 


mind  and  conscientious  love  of  justice  In  Brutus,  unfit 
him  to  be  the  head  of  a  party  in  a  state  entirely  corrupt- 
ed :  these  amiable  failings  give,  in  fact,  an  unfortunate 
turn  to  the  cause  of  the  conspirators.  The  play  aboimds 
in  well  wrought  and  affecting  scenes ;  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  the  celebrated  dialoerue  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  in  which  the  design  of  the  conspi- 
racy is  opened  to  Brutus.  The  quarrel  between  them, 
rendered  doubly  touching  by  the  close,  when  Cassius 
learns  the  death  of  Portia :  and  which  one  is  surprised 
to  think  that  any  critic  susceptible  of  feeling  should 
pronounce  'cold  and  unaffectmg  '  The  scene  between 
Brutus  and  Portia,  where  she  endeavours  to  extort  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy  from  him,  in  which  is  that 
heart-thrilling  burst  of  tenderness,  which  Portia's  he- 
roic behavioiu:  awakens : — 

'  Tou  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife, 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart.' 

The  speeches  of  Mark  Antony  over  the  dead  body 
of  Caesar,  and  the  artful  eloquence  with  which  he  cap- 
tivates the  multitude,  are  justly  classed  among  the 
happiest  effusions  of  poetic  declamation. 

There  are  also  those  touches  of  nature  interspersed, 
which  we  should  seek  in  vain  io  the  works  of  any 
other  poet  In  the  otherwise  beautiful  scene  with 
Lucius,  an  incident  of  this  kind  is  introduced,  which, 
though  wholly  immaterial  to  the  plot  or  conduct  of  the 
scene,  is  perfectly  congenial  to  the  character  of  the 
agent,  and  beautifully  illustrative  of  it.  The  sedate 
and  philosophic  Brutus,  discomposed  a  little  by  the 
stupendous  cares  upon  his  mind,  forgets  where  he 
had  left  his  book  of  recreation  : — 

'  Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  (br  so.' 

Another  passage  of  the  same  kind,  and  of  eminent 
beauty,  is  to  be  found  in  the  scene  where  the  cnnsn     ^ 
rators  assemble  at  the  house  of  Brutus  at  midnigtt|!    ^M 
Brutus,  welcoming  them  all,  says: —  ^1 

'What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves  ^ 

Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night?  7 

Cassius.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  ?    [T%ey  uhisper.V       -^ 

Decius.  Here  lies  the  east :  doth  not  the  day  breali 
here  ? 

Casca.  No. 

Cinna.  O  pardon,  sir,  it  doth  ;  and  yon  gray  lines, 
That  (Vet  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casca.  You  shall  confess,  that  you  are   both   da 
ceiv'd  : 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises  ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south, 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year.  « 

Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  nort1|      ^| 
He  first  presents  his  fire  ;  and  the  high  east  ^| 

Stands  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here.'  " 

It  is  not  only  heroic  manners  and  incidents  which 
the  all-powerful  pen  of  Shakspeare  has  expressed  with 
great  historic  truth  in  this  play,  he  has  entered  with  no 
less  penetration  into  the  manners  of  the  factious  ple- 
beians, and  has  exhibited  here,  as  well  as  in  Coriolanus, 
the  manners  of  a  Roman  mob.  How  could  Johnson 
say,  that  '  his  adherence  to  the  real  &toiy,  and  to  Ro- 
man manners,  seems  to  have  impeded'  Um  naiura 
vigour  of  his  genius !  |' 
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Jt7I.I17«   CxtAR. 

OcTATics  C*s AR,      )  yw^^^j^  ^j^^  the  death  of 
Marcos  ANTONixrs,    ^  Julius  C^sar. 

Cicero,  Pdbliits,  Popilius  Lena,  Senators. 


Marcus  Brutus, 
Cassius, 
Casca, 
Trebonius, 

LlOARIUS, 

Decius  Brutus, 
Metellus  Cimber, 

CiNNA, 

Fi-Avrus  and  Marullus,  Tribunes.^ 


Conspirators  against  Julius 
^  CiBsar. 


Artemidorus,  a  Sophist  qfCmdos. 

A  Soothsayer. 

CiNNA,  a  Poet.    Another  Poet. 

LuciLius,  TiTiNius,  Messala,  young  Cato,  ond 

VoLUMNius,  Friends  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Varro,   Clitus,   Claudius,  Strato,  Lucius, 

Dardakius,  Servants  to  Brutus. 
PiNDARUS,  Servant  to  Cassius. 
Calphurnxa,  Wife  to  Caesar. 
Portia,  H^j/e  to  Brutus. 

Senators,  Citizens,  Guards,  Attendants,  ^c. 

SCENE,  during  a  great  part  of  the  Play,  at  Rome ; 

afterwards  at  Sardis ;   and  near  Philippi. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I.    Rome.    A  Street.    Enter  Flavius, 
Marullus,  cmd  a  Rabble  of  Citizens. 

Flavius. 
HxHCE  ;  heme,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home  ; 
Is  this  a  holiday  ?  What !  know  you  not, 
Being  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk, 
Upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession  ?  Speak,  what  trade  art  thou  ? 

1  Cit.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rule  ? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  besi  apparel  on  ? — 
you,  sir  ;  what  trade  are  you  ? 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I 
^m  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

^Mar.    But    what  trade  art  thou  ?    Answer  me 
directly. 
Cit.  A  trade,  sir,  that,  1  hope,  I  may  use  with 
a  safe  conscience  ;  which  is  indeed,  sir,  a  mender 
of  bad  soles. 

Mar.    What  trade,  thou  knave ;    thou  naughty 
knave,  what  trade  ? 
CiL  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out  with 
me  :  yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

Mar.   What  mean'st  thou  by  'that  7    Mend  me, 
thou  saucy  fellow  ? 

CiL  Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 
Flav.  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 
2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is,  with  the 
awl :  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor 
women's  matters^  but  with  awl.  I  am  indeed,  sir, 
%  surgeon  to  old  shoes  ;  when  they  are  in  great 
danger  I  recover  them.  As  proper  men  as  ever 
trod  upon  neat's  leather,  have  gone  upon  my  handy 
work. 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day? 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

Cit.  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to  get 
myself  into  more  work.     But,  indeed,  sir,  wo  make 
holiday,  to  see  Cxsar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph. 
Mar.  Wherefore  rejoice  ?   What  conquest  brings 
he  home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot-wheels  ? 
Fou  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless 

things ! 
O,  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?  Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements. 


X  The  Tyber  beins  always  personified  as  a  god,  the 
feminine  gender  is  here,  strictly  speaking,  improper. 
Milton  says  that — 

' the  river  of  bliss 

Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flowers  her  amber  streams.' 
But  he  is  speaking  of  the  water,  and  not  of  its  presiding 
power  or  genius.    Malone  observes  that  Drayton  de- 
■crit>e8  the  presiding  powers  of  the  rivers  of  England  as 
females ;  Spenser  more  classically  represents  them  as 

2  Condition,  rank.  3  Whether. 

4  Honorary  ornaments  ;  tokens  of  respect. 

6  We  gatlier  from  a  passage  in  the  next  scene  what 
these  trophies  were.    Casca  there  informs  Cassius  that 
Marullus  and  Flavius,  for  pulling  scarfs  off  Cesar^ 
images,  are  put  to  silence. 
2  G 


To  towers  and  windows,  yea  to  chimney  tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome; 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  her  banks,' 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds, 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way. 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ? 
Be  gone ; 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  internut  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Flav.    Go,  go,  good  countrymen,  and,   for  this 
fault. 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort;* 
Draw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all, 

[Exeunt  Citizens, 
See,  whe'r*  their  basest  metal  be  not  mov'd  ; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 
This  way  will  I :  Disrobe  the  images, 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies.* 

Mar.  May  we  do  so  ? 
You  know  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

Flav.  It  is  no  matter ;  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Cffisar's  trophies.'    Pll  about, 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets  : 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  then»  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Caesar's  wing. 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch ; 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men. 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     The  same.    A  public  Place.    Enter 

in   Procession,   with   Music,  C^sar,    Antony, 
for  the  Course;  Calphurnia,  Portia,  Decius,* 

Cicero,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Casca,  a  great 

Crowd  following,  among  them  a  Soothsayer. 

C<BS.  Calphurnia,-T— 

Casca.  Peace,  ho  !  Cffisar  speaks. 

[Music  ceases. 

CcBS.  Calphurnia,— 

Col.  Here,  my  lord. 

Cees.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way,' 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. — Antonius. 


6  This  person  was  not  Decius  but  Decimus  Brutus. 
The  poet  (as  Voltaire  has  done  since)  confolinds  the 
characters  of  Jforciis  and  Decimus.  Decinvus  Brutus 
was  the  most  cherished  by  Caesar  of  all  his  friends, 
while  Marcus  kept  aloof,  and  declined  so  large  a  share 
of  his  favours  and  honours  as  the  other  had  conftantty 
accepted.  Lord  Sterline  has  made  the  same  mistake  in 
his  tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  error  has  its  source 
in  Nonh's  translation  of  Plutarch,  or  in  Holland's  Sue 
toiiius,  1606. 

7  The  old  copy  reads  '  c^ntoni'o's  way :'  in  other 
places  we  have  Octavio,  Flavio.    The  players  were 

I  more  accustomed  to  Italian  than  Latin  terminations,  on 
account  of  the  many  versions  from  Italian  novels,  and 
the  many  Italian  (Jiaracters  in  dramatic  pieces  formed 
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Act  I. 


^nt.  Caesar,  my  lord. 

Cte».  Forget  not,  in  jour  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphumia  :  for  our  elders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 
Shake  off  their  steril  curse. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember: 

When  Caesar  says,  Do  thit,  it  is  perform'd. 

Cets.  Set  on  ;  and  leave  no  ceremony  out. 

[Music. 

Sooth.  Caesar. 

CtM.  Ha !  who  calls  ? 

Casca.  Bid    every  noise  be    still : — Peace    yet 
again.  [Mutic  ceases. 

Cos.  who  is  it  in  the  press,  that  calls  on  me  ? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  ttian  all  the  music, 
Cry,  Caesar:   Speak  ;  Caesar  is  tura'd  to  hear. 

Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

C<ni.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Bru.  A  soothsayer,  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of 
March, 

Cces.  Set  him  before  me,  let  me  see  his  face. 

Ca.1.  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng  :  Look  upon 
Caesar. 

Cos,    What  say'st  thou   to  me  now  ?    Speak 
once  again. 

Soolh.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

C<BS.  He  is  a  dreamer  :  let  us  leave  him  ;— pass. 
[SermeU     Exeunt  all  but  Bkv.  and  Cas. 

Cot.  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  7 

Bru.  Not  I. 

C<u.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Bru.  I  am  not  gamesome  :  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spint  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires  ; 
I'll  leave  you. 

Co*.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness, 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have  : 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru,  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceived  :  if  I  have  veil'd  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  uf  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.    Vexed  I  am, 
Of  late,  with  passions  of  some  difference, 
Conceptions  onW  proper  to  myself^ 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours  : 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  begriev'd, 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one  ;) 
Nor  construe  anv  further  my  neglect, 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war. 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

Cos.  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your 
passion,* 
B  V  means  whereof^  this  breast  of  mme  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me,  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius  :  for  the  eye  sees  notilaeK^ 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Cos.  Tisjust: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors,  as  will  turn 


on  the  same  originals.    The  correction  was  made  by 
Pope. 

The  allusion  is  to  a  custom  at  the  Luperealia,  '  the 
which  (says  Plutarch)  in  older  time  men  say  was  the 
feaste  of  shepheardsor  heardsmen,  and  is  much  like  unto 
the  feast  Lyceians  in  Arcadia.  Bui  howsoever  It  is,  that 
4ay  there  are  diverse  noble  men's  sonnea,  young  men 
(and  some  ofthera  majdstrates  themselves  that  govern 
them)  which  run  naked  through  the  city,  striking  in 
■port  them  they  meet  in  their  way  with  leather  thongs. 
And  many  noblewomen  and  gentlewomen  also  go  of 
purpose  to  sund  in  their  way,  and  doe  put  forth  their 
hsndestobestrirken,  (lersuadin^  themselves  that  being 
with  childe  they  shall  have  good  deli  verie :  and  also  being 
oarren,  that  it  will  make  tliem  conceive  with  child.  C«- 
■ar  sat  to  behold  thai  spurt  upon  the  pulpit  for  orations, 
in  a  chayre  of  gold,  apparelled  in  triumphant  manner. 
Antonius,  who  was  consul  at  that  time,  was  one  of  them 
that  ronne  this  holy  course.' — tforth's  translation. 

1  See  King  Henry  VIII.  Act  ii.  Sc  4. 

3  i.  e.  the  nature  of  the  feelings  which  you  are  now 
suffering.    Thuii  in  Timon  of  Athens  :— 
*I  r«el  try  xo^itr*  passion.' 


Your  hidden  wortluness  into  your  eyc^ 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have  beard. 
Wliere  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome 
(Except  immortal  Caesar,)  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke. 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Into   what   dangers    would   you  lead  me, 
Cassius, 
That  you  would  have  roe  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Cas.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepared  to  hear : 
And,  sincu  you  know  you  cannot  see  youraeif 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I,  your  glass, 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourseS" 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  oC 
And  be  not  jealous  of  roe,  gentle  Brutus  : 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  s'ale'  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester  ;   if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard. 
And  after  scandal  them  ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  nrofess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  tne  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Flourish  and  ShomL 

Bru.  What  means  this  shouting  ?     I  do  fear,  the 
people 
Choose  Cesar  (or  their  king. 

Cos.  Ay,  do  jou  fear  h  F 

Then  must  I  think  yoo  wotild  not  nave  it  so. 

Bru.  I  would  not,  Cassius  ;  yet  I  love  him  well ; — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good. 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  \  the  other. 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indiiTerentlv  : 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cas.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour: 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story.— 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but  for  my  single  seli^ 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself! 
I  was  bom  free  as  Cesar  ;  so  were  you  . 
We  both  have  fed  as  well :  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold,  as  well  as  be. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gnstv  day, 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  wilA  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me,  Dm'st  Utom,  Caaaiiis,  wmb 
Lem  with  me  into  tidt  mngry  JUod,* 
And  $mm  to  j/tmdir  poisU  ?        Upon  the  word, 
Accouter'd  as  I  was,  I  plimged  in. 
And  bade  him  follow  :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd  ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews  ;  throwing  it  aside  ' 

And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversr. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive*  the  point  propos'd, 
Cesar  cry'd.  Help  me,  Cassius,  sr  /  gimk. 
I,  as  .£neas,  our  great  ancestor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so,  from  the  waves  of  TyLcr 

3  Johnson  has  erroneously  given  the  meaning  nf 
allurement  lo  state.  In  this  place.  •  Tit  stale  with  Mtll- 
narv  oaihs  my  love,'  is  Wo  prxtstitute  mr  loie,  or 
make  it  e»mmon  wkh  ordinary  oalhs,'  Itc.  ^he  use  of 
the  verb  to  stale  here,  mav  be  addn^  as  a  proof  that 
in  a  disputed  passage  of  Coriolaaus,  Aa  i.  Sc.  I,  «m 
should  read  stale  instead  of  sctUe :  see  note  ihera.  if 

4  Shak.speare  probably  remembered  what  Snelonhia 
relates  of  Ctesar's  leaping  into  the  sea,  when  he  was  In 
danger  by  a  boat  being  overladen,  and  swimming  to  the 
next  ship  with  his  Commentaries  in  his  band.  Hol- 
land's Translation  of  Suetonius,  1606,  p.  96.  And  in 
another  passage,  '  Were  rivers  in  his  way  lo  hinder  hw 
passage,  cross  over  them  he  woukl,  either  swimming, 
or  ehw  bearing  himself  upon  blowed  leather  t>oa)ae.' 
Ibid.  p.  94. 

5  '  But  ere  we  could  arrfre  the  poiiM  nroposHl.'  Tbs 
verb  arrive,  in  its  active  sense,  accordiaf  (o  ks  stymo- 
logy,  was  formerly  used  foe  to  approaek,  or  cone  osw. 
Milton  several  times  uses  it  thus  without  th«  pispuMan. 
Thus  in  Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii. : — 

'  — — "^—  ere  he  iuiiv€ 
Ths  happy  isle.' 
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.Did  I  the  tired  Caesar:  And  this  man 
ils  now  become  a  god ;  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body, 
If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him. 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake  :  'tis  true,  this  god  did  shake : 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  ;* 
And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 
.Pid  lose  his  lustre  :   I  did  hear  him  groan  : 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 
JVIark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas  !  it  cried,  Give  me  tome  drink,  Titinius  : 
As  a  sick  girl.     Ye  ^rods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeole  temper^  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.  [Shout.    Flourish. 

Bru.  Another  general  shout ! 
:J  do  believe,  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Caesar. 

Co*.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride   the  narrow 
world. 
Like  a  Colossus  :  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,'  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutus,  and  Caesar  :  What  should  be  in  that  Caesar  ? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name  ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well  ;* 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy  ;  conjure  with  them, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  CiBsar.    [Shout. 
Now,  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great '?    Age,  thou  art  sham'd : 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 
When  went  there  by  sm  age,  since  the  great  flood. 
But  it  was  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walls  encompass'd  but  one  man  ? 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough. 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
O !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus'  once,  that  would  have  brook'd 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous  ; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim  ;' 
Howl  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter ;  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you. 
Be  any  further  mov'd.     What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider  ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear  :  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear,  and  answer,  such  high  things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  chew  upon  this  ;' 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 


Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome, 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as*  this  lima 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Ca».  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from  Brutus. 

Re-enter  C^sar  and  his  Train. 

Bru.    The  games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is  re« 
turning. 

Cos.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve  , 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded,  worthy  note,  to-day. 

Bru.  I  will  do  so  : — But,  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow, 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train  : 
Calphurnia's  cheek  is  pale  ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes, 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  senators.       > 

Cos.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

Ctes.  Antonius. 

Ant.  Caesar, 

Ceea.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights : 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much  :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Ant.  Fear  him  not,  Caesar,  he's  not  dangerous  :> 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

C<BS.   'Would  he  were  fatter : — But  I  fear  him 
not : 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much  ; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men  :  he  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony  ;  he  hears  no  music  :'" 
Seldom  he  smiles  ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  mov'd  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  eatse, 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves  ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd, 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf. 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 

[Exeunt  Caesar  and  his  Train.     Casca 
stays  behind. 

Casca.  You  pull'd  me  by  the  cloak ;   Would  you 
speak  with  me  ? 

Bru.  Ay,  Casca ;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to- 
day, 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad. 

Ca-tca.  Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not  ? 

Bru.    I  should  not  then  ask  Casca  what  hath 
chanc'd. 

Casca.  Why,  there  was  a  crown  oflTer'd  him:" 
and  being  offer'd  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  ol 
his  hand,  thus  ;  and  then  the  people  fell  a  shouting. 


1  This  is  oddly  expressed,  but  a  quibble,  alluding  to 
a  coward  flying  from  his  colours,  was  intended. 

2  Temperament,  constitution. 

3  '  But  I  the  meanest  man  of  many  more, 
Tet  much  disdaining  unto  him  to  lout, 
Or  creep  between  his  legs.' 

Spenser's  Faerie  ^ueene,  b.  iv.  c.  x.  st.  19. 

4  A  similar  thought  occurs  in  Heywood's  Rape  of 
Lucrece  >^ 

'  What  diapason's  more  in  Tarquin's  name 
Than  in  a  subject's  ?  Or  what's  Tullia 
More  in  the  sound  than  should  become  the  name 
Of  a  poor  maid  f ' 
6  'Lucius  Junius  Brutus  (says  Dion  CassiusJ  would 
as  soon  have  submitted  to  the  perpetual  dominion  of  a 
daemon,  as  to  the  lasting  government  of  a  king.' 

6  i.  e.  guess.  So  in  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona: — 
'  But  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err.' 

7  Ruminale  on  this,  consider  it  at  leisure. 

8  .As,  according  to  Tooke,  is  an  article,  and  means 
the  same  as  that,  which,  or  it :  accordingly  we  find  it 
often  so  employed  by  old  writers  ;  and  particularly  in 
our  excellent  version  of  the  Bible.  Thus  Lord  Bacon 
also,  in  his  Apophthe°TOes,  No.  210  : — '  One  of  the  Ro- 
mans said  to  his  friend  ;  what  think  you  of  such  a  one, 
tts  was  taken  with  the  inarner  in  adulter v .''  Like  oihsr 


vestiges  of  old  phraseology  it  still  lingers  among  the 
common  people  : — '  I  cannot  say  as  I  did,'  &c.  for  that 
I  did.  I  will  add  an  example  from  LangJand,  who 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  : — 
'The  godes  of  the  ground  aren  like  to  the  grete  wawes 
.As  [which]  wyndes  and  wederes  walweii  aboute.' 

Piers  Ploughman,  ed.  1913,  p.  168. 

9  '  When  Caesar's  friends  complained  unto  him  of 
Antonius  and  Dolabella,  that  they  pretended  some  mis- 
chief towards  him,  he  answered,  As  for  those  fat  men 
and  smooth-combed  heads  (quoth  he,)  I  never  reckon  of 
them  ;  but  these  pale-visaged  and  carrion-lean  people, 
I  fear  them  most ;  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius.' 
North's  Plutarch,  1579. 

And  in  another  place  : — '  Caesar  had  Cassius  in  great 
jealousy,  and  suspected  him  much  ;  whereupon  he  said 
on  a  time  to  his  friends,  What  will  Cassius  do,  think 
you?  I  like  not  his  pale  looks.' 

10  Shakspeare  considered  this  as  an  infallible  mark  ol 
an  austere  disposition.  The  reader  will  remember  th« 
passage  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  so  often  quoted :  - 

'  The  man  who  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.' 

11  Thus  in  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch :  ' ha 

came  to  Cxsar,  and  presented  him  a  diadeir  wreath«>d 
about  with  laurel.' 
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Bru,  What  wa<  the  second  noise  for? 

Qaaca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cos.  They  shouted  thrice :  What  was  the  last 
cry  for  1 
.    Catea.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.  Was  the  crown  ofTer'd  him  thrice  ? 

Casea.  Ay,  marry,  was't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 
every  time  gentier  than  other ;  and  at  every  putting 
by,  mine  honest  neighbours  shouted. 
,    C<u.  Who  offered  him  the  crown  7 

Coica,  Why,  Antony. 

Bru.  .Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca,  I  can  as  well  be  hanered,  as  tell  the  man- 
ner of  it:  it  was  mere  foolery.  I  did  not  R>ark  it. 
I  saw. Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown  ; — yet  'twas 
not  a  crown  neither,  'twas  one  of  these  coronets  ; — 
and,  as  I  told  you,  he  put  it  by  once  ;  but,  for  all 
that,  to  ihy  thinking,  he  would  fain  have  had  it. 
Then  he  ottered  it  to  him  again ;  then  he  put  it  by 
again :  bur,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loath  to 
lay  liis  fingers  off  it.  And  then  he  offered  it  the 
third  time  ;  he  put  it  the  third  time  bv  :  and  still  as 
he  refused  it,  the  rabblement  hooted^  and  clapped 
their  chapped  hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty 
nighl-caps,  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stinking 
breath  because  Cesar  refused  the  crown,  that  it 
had  almost  choked  Cesar ;  for  he  swooned,  and 
fell  down  at  it :  And  fur  mine  own  part,  I  durst  not 
laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips,  and  receiving  the 
bad  air. 

Cos,   But,  sofV,  I  pray  you  :  What  ?  did  Cssar 
swoon  ? 

Caietu.  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and 
foamed  at  mouth,  and  was  speechless. 

Bru.  'Tis  very  like  :   he  hath  the  falling-sickness. 

Cow.  No,  Cajsar  hath  it  not ;    but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling-sickness. 

Casca.  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that ;  but, 
I  am  sure  CiEsar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people 
did  not  clap  him,  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he 
pleased,  and  displeased  them,  as  they  use  to  do  the 
players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true'  man. 

Bru.  What  said  he  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he 
perceived  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused  the 
crown,  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and  offered 
them  his  throat  to  cut. — An  I  had  been  a  man  of 
any  occupation,'  if  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a 
word,  I  would  I  mivht  go  to  hell  among  the  rogues  : 
and  so  he  fell.  When  he  came  to  himself  again, 
he  said,  if  he  had  done,  or  said  any  thing  amiss, 
he  desired  their  worships  to  think  it  was  his  infir- 
mity. Three  or  four  wenches,  where  I  stood,  cried, 
Alas,  good  soul ! — and  forgave  him  with  all  their 
hearts  :  But  there's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them  ; 
if  Ciesar  had  stabbed  their  mothers,  they  would 
have  done  no  less. 

.Bru.  And  afler  that,  he  came,  thus  sad,  away  7 

Casoa.  Ay. 

Co*.  Did  Cicero  say  any  thing? 

Casca.  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cos.  To  what  effect  ? 

Cnsca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  FU  ne'er  look  you 
i'  the  face  again:  But  tnose,  that  understood  him, 
smiled  at  one  another,  and  shook  their  heads  ;  but, 
for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  I  could 
tell  you  more  news  too  :   Marullus  and  Flavius,  for 


1  i.  e.  no  honest  man. 

'i  'Had  I  been  a  mechanic,  ont  o(  i\iC  plebeians  to 
whom  he  cfTered  his  iliruaL'    So  in  Coriolanus  : — 
' You  have  niailo  goo<l  work, 

Vo'j  anil  your  apron-men  ;  you  that  stood  so  much 

Uiion  the  voice  n( occupation,  and 

The  breati)  ofjarlic-eaiers.' 
ile7i  of  oceiipiilion  ;  Opifices  et  tabeniarii.' — Barel. 

8  '  The  best  meuU  or  temper  may  be  worked  into 
qualities  contrary  to  its  disposition,  or  what  it  is  dia- 
pi>8e(l  /c' 

4  '  Has  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  me.'  The  same 
Dhrnse  occurs  again  in  the  Aral  scene  of  Act  iii. 

6  I  think  Warburtun's  explanation  of  this  passage  the 
true  one:—'  ir  I  were  Brutus,  (sakl  he,)  and  Brutus 
Camus,  he  aliuuld    not  cajole  ue  as  1  Jo  him.'    To 


pulling  scarfs  off  Caesai  s  images,  are  put  to  silence. 
Fare  you  well.  There  was  more  foolery  yet,  ii  I 
could  remember  it. 

Cos.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca  ? 

Casca,  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 

Cat.    Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow? 

Casca.  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold,  and 
your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cos.  Good  ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so:  Farewell,  both.       [Exit  C.'iscA. 

Bru.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be  ? 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cos.  So  he  is  now,  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise. 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit. 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  so  it  is.    For  this  time  I  will  leave  you : 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you  :  or,  if  you  will. 
Come  home  with  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you 

Cos.  I  will  do  so: — till  then,  think  of  the  world. 

I  Exit  Brutus. 
see. 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrouoht 
From  that  it  is  disnos'd  :*  Therefore  'tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes  : 
For  who  so  firm,  that  cannot  be  seduc'd  ? 
Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard  ;*  but  he  loves  Brutus ; 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me.^     I  will  this  night. 
In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw, 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens. 
Writings  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name  ;  wherein  obscurely 
CoRsar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at : 
And,  after  this,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure ; 
For  we  will  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III.  The  same.  A  Street.  Thundar  and 
Ughtmng.  Enter,  from  opposite  sides,  Casca, 
with  his  sword  drawn,  and  Cicero. 

Cic  Good  even,  Casca :    Brought  you  Csesar 
home  ?• 
Why  are  you  breathless  ?  and  why  stare  you  so  ? 

Cofca.  Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the  sway  of 
earth* 
Shakes,  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?  O,  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks  ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam 
To  be  exalted  with  the  ihreat'ning  clouds : 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven ; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods, 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic,  Why,  saw  you  any  thing  more  wonderful  ? 

Casca.  A  common  slave*  (you  know  him  well  by 
sight,) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches  join'd  ;  and  yet  his  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorch'd. 
Besides  fl  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword,)  j 

Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion,  J 

Who  glar'd'  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by,  '■  ^ 


/iu»ioi(rsigaifies  to  turn  and  wind  by  iiitlamiiig  iiis  pas- 
sions. 

6  '  Did  you  auend  Caesar  home .''  So  in  Measure  lor 
Measure  : — 

'  Tliat  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way.' 

7  '  The  whole  weight  or  momentum  of  this  »lol)e.' 

S  '  A  slave  of  the  souldiers  that  did  casta  marvellous 
burning  flame  out  of  his  haiide,  insomuch  as  they  that 
saw  it  thought  he  had  t)een  burnt ;  but  when  the  firs 
was  out,  it  was  found  that  he  had  no  hurt.' — NorthU 
Plularrh. 

9  The  old  copies  erroneously  read  :— 
'  Who  glaxd  upon  me.' 
Malone  determmed  obsiinaieiy  in  oppose    himself  to 
Steevens's  judicious  reading  off /ar'd,  and  reatlo,  with 
less  MPpriciy  aiul  probability,  gat'd,    StsavMa  hM. 
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VCEIfE   III. 


JULIUS  CJESAR. 


S5S 


Without  annoying  me !  And  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women, 
Transformed  with  their  fear  ;  who  swore,  they  saw 
Men,  all  in  6re,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday,  the  uird  of  night  did  sit. 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place, 
Booting,  and  shrieking.     When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
These  are  their  reasons, — They  are  natural ," 
For,  I  believe  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time  : 
.But  men  may  construe  things  after  their  fashion. 
Clean'  from  the  purpose  oi  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow? 

Casca.  He  doth  ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you,  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cic.  Good  night,  then,  Casca  :  this  disturbed  sky 
Is  not  to  walk  in. 

Casca.  Farewell,  Cicero. 

[Exit  Cicero. 
Enter  Cassics. 

Cos.  Who's  there  ? 

Casca.  A  Roman. 

Cos.  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Casca.  Your  ear  is  good.     Cassius,  what  night 
is  this? 

Cas.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 

Casca.  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? 

Cas.  Those,  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of 
faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walk'd  about  the  streets, 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night : 
And,  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you"  see. 
Have  bar'd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone  :* 
And,  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seem'd  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  the 
heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble. 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cas.  You  are  dull,  Casca;  and  those  sparks  of 
life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman,  you  do  want, 
Or  else  you  use  not :  You  look  pale,  and  gaze. 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder. 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens  : 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause. 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  birds,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kmd  ; 
Why  old  men,  fools,  and  children  calculate  ;' 
Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  preformed  faculties, 
To  monstrous  quality  ;  vvhy,  you  shall  find. 
That  heaven  hath  infus'd  them  with  these  spirits. 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear,  and  warning. 
Unto  some  monstrous  state.     Now  could  I,  Casca, 
Name  to  thee  a  man  most  like  this  dreadful  night ; 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol: 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me. 
In  personal  action  ;  yet  prodigious*  grown, 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 

Casca.  'Tis  Caesar  thai  you   mean :  Is  is  not, 
Cassius  ? 


clearly  shown  from  the  poet's  own  works  that  his  emen- 
dation is  the  true  one. 

1  Altogether,  entirely. 

2  What  is  now,  in  modern  language,  called  a  thun. 
der-bolt. 

3  I.  e.  '  why  birds  and  beaists  deviate  from  their  con- 
dition and  nature ;  why  old  men,  fools,  amd  children 
ecilculate  y'  i.  e.  foretel  or  prophesy.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Sir  William  Blackstune  ihis  last  line  has  been  erro- 
neously pointed  in  all  the  late  editions: — 

'  Why  old  men  fools,  aod  children  calculate.' 
He  observed,  that  '  there  was  no  prodigy  in  old  men's 
zalculating  ;  but  who  were  so  likely  to  listen  to  prophe- 
cies as  children,  fools,  and  the  superstitious  eld." 

4  Portentous. 

o  1.  e.  sinews,  muscular  strength.  See  note  on  King 
Hcjiry  IV    Partii.  Act  iii.  So.  2. 


Cas.  Let  it  be  wno  it  is :  for  Romans  now 
Have  thewes'  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors ; 
But,  woe  the  while  !  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  govern'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits ;     li 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish.         A 

Casca.  Indeed,  they  say,  the  senators  to-morroi# 
Mean  to  establish  Caesar  as  a  king: 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  Ismd, 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cas.  I  know  where  1  will  wear  this  dagger  then ; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius : 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  maJie  the  weak  most  strong ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars,  > 

Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides,  A 

That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear,  U 

I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure.  ',H 

Casca.  So  can  I : 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity.^ 

Cas.  And  why  should  Caesar  be  a  tyrant,  then? 
Poor  man !  I  know,  he  would  not  be  a  wolf. 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire. 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws  :  What  trash  is  Ro'me| 
What  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar  V  Bui,  O,  grief! 
Where  hast  thou  led  me  ?  I,  perhaps,  speak  this  '  I 
Before  a  willing  bondman  :   then  I  know  :'•> 

My  answer  must  be  made  :'  But  I  am  arm'd, 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca.  You  speak  to  Casca  ;  and  to  such  a  man, 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.     Hold  my  hand  : 
Be  factious*  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs  ; 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far. 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Cas.  There's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov'd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans, 
To  undergo,  with  me,  an  enterprize 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence  ;  f  j 

And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me  '» 

In  Pompey's  porch  ;  for  now,  this  fearful  night 
There  is  no  stir,  or  walking  in  the  streets  ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element. 
In  favour's'  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible.  •'^ 

Enter  Cinna. 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in 
haste. 

Cas.  'Tis  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait :      1 
He  is  a  friend. — Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  ?        ?/. 

Cin.  To  find  out  you :    Who's  that  ?   Metelltn 
Cimber  ? 

Cas.  No,  it  is  Casca  ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.     Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna  ? 

Cin.  I  am  glad  on't.  What  a  fearful  night  is  this  7 
There's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 

Cas.  Am  I  not  staid  for,  Cinna  ?  Tell  me. 

Ctn.  Yes, 

You  are.     O,  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win 
The  noble  Bfutus  to  our  party 


6  Thus  in  Cymbeline,  Act  v.  Posthumus,  speaking 
of  his  chains: — 

• take  this  life,  '    , 

And  cance/ these  cold  bonds.'  '■ 

7  '  I  know  I  shall  be  called  to  account,  and  must 
answer  for  having  uttered  seditious  words.'  So  in  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing  : — '  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  fur- 
ther to  mine  andiner  j  do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this 
count  kill  me.' 

8  •  Hold  my  hand'  is  the  same  as  *  Here's  my  hand.' 
'  Be  factious  for  redress,'  means,  be  contentious,  enter' 
prising  for  redress. 

9  The  old  copy  reads,  '  Is  favours.^  Favour  here  !a 
put  for  appearance,  look,  eotmtetumce  ;  to  favour  i*  to 
reserrtblt. 
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JULIUS  G^SAR. 


Act  11 


Cat.  Be  you  content :  Good  Cinna,  take  this 

And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  prater's  chair, 

Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it ;  and  throw  this 

In  at  his  window  :   set  this  up  with  wax 

Upon  old  Brutus'  statue  :  all  this  done, 

Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 

Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius,  there  ? 

Ctn.  All  but  Metellus  Cimber  ;  and  he's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.  Well,  I  will  hie. 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 

Cat.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 

[Exit  CiwwA. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet,  ere  day. 
See  Brutus  at  his  house  ;  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours^  al ready  ;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Caxca.  O,  he  sits  hi"h  in  all  the  people's  hearts : 
And  that,  which  would  appear  offence  m  us, 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchymy. 
Will  change  to  virtue,  and  to  worthiness. 

Cat  Him  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need  of 
him, 
You  have  right  well  conceited.    Let  us  go, 
For  it  is  after  midnight ;  and,  ere  d&y, 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  of  him.    [Extunt. 


ACT  U. 

SCENE  I.     The  tame.    Brulus's  Orchard.^  Enter 
Brutus. 

Bru.  What,  Lucius !  ho ! 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars. 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day. — Lucius,  I  say  !— 
I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. — 
When    Lucius,   when  ?    Awake,  I  say :    What, 
Lucius ! 

JEnter  Lucius. 

Luc.  CallM  you,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius  : 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 

Lmc.  I  will,  my  lord.  [ExiL 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death  :  and  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 
But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crown'd  : — 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the  ques- 
tion. 
It  is  the  bright  day,  that  brings  forth  the  adder  ; 
And   that   craves   wary  walking.     Grown  him? — 

That  ;— 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him, 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse'  from"  power:  And,    to  speak   truth  of 

Ctesar, 
I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 
More  than  his  reason.      But  'tis  a  common  proof,' 


That  lowhness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face  : 
But  when  he  once  attams  the  utmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend:*  So  Cssar  may  ; 
Then,   lest   he    may,   prevent.       And,    since  th» 

quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is. 
Fashion  it  thus  ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 
Would  run  to  these,  and  these  extremities : 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg. 
Which,  hatch'd,  would,  as  his  kind^'  grow  mi*« 

chievous, 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 
Ijuc.  The  taper  bumeth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flmt,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  seal'd  up  ;  and  I  am  sure, 
It  did  not  he  there,  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bru.  Get  you  to  bed  again,  it  is  not  dav. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March  ^ 
L"c,  I  know  not,  sir. 

Bru.  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 
Lmc.  I  will,  sir.  [Exit. 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  so  much  light,  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[  Opens  the  LeUer,  and  read*, 
Brutus,  thou  tleep^st  ;  awake,  and  tee  tkytelf. 
Shall  Rome,  ^c.     Speak,  strike,  redress  I 
Brutus,  thou  sleep'' tt ;  awake,   < 
Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropp'd 
Where  I  have  took  them  up. 
Shall  Rome,  ^c.     Thus  must  I  piece  it  out ; 
Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe  ?      Whatf 

Rome  ? 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  call'd  a  king. 
Speak,  strike,  redress  ! — Am  I  entreated 
To  speak,  and  strike  ?  O  Rome !  I  make  thee  pro* 

mise, 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receivest  -  ^ 

Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus  ! 
Re-enter  Lucius. 
Luc.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  days.'' 

[Knock  wiOun 
Bru.    'TIS  good.     Go  to  the  gate :    somebody 
knocks.  [Exit  Lucius. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  a^nst  Caesar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream  .' 
The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments, 
Arc  Uien  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man,* 
Like  lo  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection.* 


i 


1  Orrhnrd  anil  garden  appenr  to  have  been  synony- 
mous with  our  ancesturs.  In  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Capu- 
Icl's  garden  is  twice  called  orchard. 

2  Shakspeare  usually  uses  remorse  for  pi7y,  tender- 
ness of  heart. 

8  I.  e.  a  matter  proved  by  common  experience. 

4  •  The  aspirer  once  attained  unto  the  top, 
Cuts  off  those  means  by  which  himself  got  up: 
And  with  a  harder  hand,  and  strai^hter  rein, 

Dnth  curb  that  looseness  he  did  find  before  : 

Doubting  the  occasion  like  might  serve  again  , 

His  own  example  makes  htm  fear  the  more.' 

Daniel's  Civil  Wars,  1600. 

5  <  As  his  kind,'  like  the  rest  of  his  species.  Thus  in 
Antony  and  Cleopatra: — '  You  must  think  this,  look 
you,  the  worm  [i.  e.  serpent]  will  do  his  *i"n<t' 

6  The  old  copy  erroneously  reads,  '  the  first  of 
March.'  The  correction  was  made  by  Theobald ;  as 
was  the  following. 

7  Here  again  the  old  copy  Tea(iB,Jiftefm.  This  was 
only  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  when  the  boy  makes  his 
report. 

8  The  old  copy  reads  : — 

'  Are  then  in  council,  and  the  stale  of  a  man,*  &c. 

9  There  is  a  long  and  fanciful,  but  erroneous  note  by 
Warburton  on  this  passage,  which  is  curious,  as  beiotf 


one  of  his  earliest  comments  on  Shakspeare,  addressed 
to  Concanen,  when,  in  league  with  Theobald  and 
others,  he  made  war  against  Pope.  The  following  note, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blakeway,  is  quite  of  another  char- 
acter, and  takes  with  it  my  entire  concurrence  and  ap. 
probation : — 

'  The  genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments,'  fcc. 
Mortal  is  assuredly  deadly  ;  as  ic  is  in  Macl>elh :-~ 

' Come,  you  spirits. 

That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts.' 
By  instruments,  I  understand  oar  bodilv  powers,  SOf 
members  :  as  Othello  calls  his  eyes  and  hands  his  spo 
culative  and  active  instruments  :  and  Menenlue,  in  C* 
riolanus,  Act  i.  Sc.  1,  sneaks  of  the 

' cranks  ana  offices  o/tnan,^ 

The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  infcrfor  veins.' 
So  intending  to  paint,  as  he  docs  very  finely,  the  inward 
conflict  which  precedes  the  commi«rk>n  of  some  dreadful 
crime ;  he  represents,  as  I  conceive  him,  (he  genius,  or 
soul,  consulting  with  the  body,  and,  ns  it  were,  ques- 
tioning  the  limbs,  the  instruments  which  are  to  perform 
this  deed  of  death,  whether  thev  can  undertake  to  bear 
her  out  in  the  afi'air,  whether  xhey  can  screw  up  their 
courage  to  do  what  she  shall  enj<iin  them.  The  lumuN 
luous  commotion  of  opposing  sentiments  and  feeling, 
poruduced  by  the  firmness  of  the  soul  contending  wnh 
the  secret  misgivings  of  the  body  j  during  which  iIm 
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Scene  I. 


JUUUS  CiESAR. 


SftS 


Re-enter  Locius. 

Lmc  Sir,  'tis  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door, 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru.  Is  he  alone  ? 

Luc.  No,  sir ;  there  are  more  with  him. 

Bru.  Do  you  know  them  ? 

Luc,  No,  sir ;  their  hats  are  plucli'd  about  their 
ears. 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks, 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour.' 

Bru.  Let  them  enter. 

[Exit  Lucics. 
They  are  the  faction.     O,  conspiracy  ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night. 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?  O,  then,  by  day, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?  Seek  none,  con- 
spiracy ; 
Hide  it  in  smiles,  and  affability : 
For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance*  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 
Enter  Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Cinna,  Metel- 
Lus  CiMBER,  and  Treboniits. 

Cos.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest ; 
Good  morrow,  Brutus  :  Do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru.  I  have  been  up  this  hour  ;  awake,  all  night. 
Know  I  these  men,  that  come  along  with  you  ? 

Cos.  Yes,  every  man  of  them  ;  and  no  man  here, 
But  honours  you :   and  every  one  doth  wish, 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself, 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cat.  This,  Decius  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Can.  This,  Casca  ;  this,  Cinna ; 
And  this,  Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru.  They  are  all  welcome. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  vour  eyes  and  night  ? 

Cos.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word  7  [They  whisper. 

Dec.  Here  lies  the  east :  Doth  not  the  day  break 
here? 

Casta.  No. 

Cin.  O,  pardon,  sir,  it  doth  ;  and  yon  gray  lines, 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casca.  You  shall  confess,  that  you  are  both  de- 
ceiv'd. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises : 
Which  is  a  great  wav  growing  on  the  south. 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire  ;   and  the  high  east 
Stands  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 

Cos.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Bru.  No,  not  an  oath  :  If  not  the  face'  of  men, 


mental  faculties  are,  though  not  actually  dormant,  yet 
in  a  sort  of  waking  stupor,' crushed  by  one  overwhelm, 
ing  image,"  is  finely  compared  to  a  phantasm  or  a  hide- 
ous dream,  and  by  the  state  of  matt  suffering  the  nature 
of  an  insurrection.  Tibalt  has  something  like  it  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet : — 
'  Patience  perforce  with  vilful  choler  meeting, 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting.' 

1  See  Aeti.  So.  3. 

2  '  If  thou  walk  in  thy  true  form.' 

3  Johnson  thus  explains  this  passage  :  in  which, 
witn  a  view  perhaps  to  imitate  the  abruptness  of  dis- 
course, Shakspeare  has  constructed  the  latter  part 
without  any  regard  to  the  beginning.  '  The  face  of 
•nert'  is  the  '  countenance,  the  regard,  the  esteem  of 
the  public  ;'  in  other  terms,  hoTWur  and  reputation  :  or 
the  face  of  men  may  mean  '  the  dejected  look  of  the 
people.'  Tlius  Cicero  in  Catilinam  :— '  Nihil  horum  ora 
vultusque  moTerunt.' 

Gray  may  perhaps  support  Johnson's  explanation : 

'  And  read  their  history  in  a  nation^s  eye*.' 

Mason  thought  we  should  read,  '  the  faith  of  men  ;'  to 

which,  he  says,  the  context  evidently  gives  support : — 

what  other  bond. 

Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
.ind  xeill  vot palter,''  8cc. 


The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse,— 

If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes, 

And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed ; 

So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on, 

Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.*     But  if  these, 

As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 

To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 

The  melting  spirits  of  women  ,  then,  countrymen. 

What  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause. 

To  prick  us  to  redress  ?  what  other  bond, 

Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word. 

And  will  not  palter  ?*  and  what  other  oath. 

Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd, 

That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it  ? 

Swear  priests,  and  cowards,  and  men  cauteloua,' 

Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 

That  welcome  wrongs  ;  unto  bad  causes  swear 

Such  creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 

The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 

Nor  the  insuppressive  mettle  of  our  spirits, 

To  think,  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance, 

Did  need  an  oath  ;   when  every  drop  of  blood, 

That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears, 

Is  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy, 

If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

Of  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  from  him. 

Cos.  But  what  of  Cicero  ?  Shall  we  sound  him 
I  tliink,  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 

Casca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

CiTu  No,  by  no  meant. 

Met.  O,  let  us  have  him ;  for  his  silver  hairs       |] 
Will  purchase  us  a  good  opinion,'  -y 

And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds  : 
It  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands  ; 
Our  youths,  and  wilduess,  shall  no  whit  appear 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru,  O,  name  him  not ;  let  us  not  break'  witli  him  | 
For  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cos.  Then  leave  him  out. 

Casca.  Indeed,  he  is  not  fit. 

Dec.  Shall  no  man  else  be  touch'd  but  only  Csisar  7 

Cas.  Decius,  well  urg'd : — I  think  it  is  not  meet, 
Mark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar  :  We  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver  ;  and,  you  know,  his  means 
If  he  improves  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far. 
As  to  annoy  us  all ;  which  to  prevent. 
Let  Antony,  and  Caesar,  fall  together. 

Bru.  Our  course   will  seem  too   bloody,  Caius 
Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  off,  and  then  hack  the  limbs  ; 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy'  afterwards  : 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar ; 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood  : 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit. 
And  not  dismember  Caesar  !  But,  alas, 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it !  And,  gentle  friends. 


The  speech  is  formed  on  the  following  pass&ge  in 
North's  Plutarch  : — '  The  conspirators  having  never 
taken  oath  together,  nor  taken  or  given  any  caution  or 
assurance,  nor  binding  themselves  one  to  another  by 
any  religious  oaths,  they  kept  the  matter  so  secret  to 
themselves,'  8cc. 

4  Steevens  thinks  there  may  be  an  allusion  here  to 
the  custom  of  decimation,  i.  e.  the  selection  by  lot  of 
every  tenth  soldier  in  a  general  mutiny  for  punishment. 
The  poet  speaks  of  this  in  Coriolanus  : — 

'  By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death 
Take  thou  thy  fate.' 

5  To  palter  is  to  shiiffle,  to  equivocate;  to  go  from 
engagements  once  made. 

6  Though  cautelous  is  often  used  for  wary,  circum- 
spect, by  old  writers,  the  context  plainly  shows  that 
Shakspeare  uses  it  here  for  artful,  insidious  ;  opposed 
to  honesty.  It  is  used  in  Conolanus,  Act  iv  Sc  1,  In 
the  same  sense. 

7  i.  e.  character.  Thus  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  i. 
Act  V.  Sc.  4  :— 

'  Thou  hast  redeem'd  thy  lost  opinion.' 

8  Let  us  not  break  the  matter  to  him. 

9  Envt/  here,  as  almost  always  by  Shakspear*,  ia 
used  for  malice. 
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Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfuUy  ; 
Let's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds  : ' 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do, 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 
And  after  seem  to  chide  them.     This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious  : 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  cali'd  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him  ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Ciesar's  arm. 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off. 

Cos.  Yet  I  do  fear  him  : 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Csesar,  ■  ■ 

Bru.  Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him: 
If  he  love  Csesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself;  take  thought,*  and  die  for  Caesar : 
And  that  were  much  he  should  ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Treb.  There  is  no  fear  in  him  ;  let  him  not  die  ; 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[CfocAc  strikes. 

Bru.  Peace,  count  the  clock. 

Cos.  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treb.  'Tis  time  to  part. 

Cos.  But  it  is  doubtful  y«t, 

Whe'r*  Ctesar  will  come  forth  to-day,  or  no : 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late  ; 
Quite  from  ine  main  opmion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies  :* 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies, 
The  unaccustom'd  terror  of  this  night, 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers. 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-clay. 

Dec.  Never  fear  that :  If  he  be  so  resolv'd, 
I  can  o'ersway  him  ;   for  he  loves  to  hear. 
That  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees, 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes,' 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers  : 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flatterers. 
He  says,  he  does  ;  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work  : 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent ; 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cos.  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru.  By  the  eighth  hour  :  Is  that  the  uttermost  ? 

Cin.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 

Met.  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  CiBsar  hard, 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey  ; 
I  wonder,  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Now,  good  Metellus,  go  alon^  by  him  :* 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons  ; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I'll  fashion  him. 

Cos.  The  morning  comes  upon  us  :  We'll  leave 
you,  Brutus ; — 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves  :  but  all  remember 


1       '  Gradive,  dedisii, 

]S'e  qua  manus  vatcm,  ne  quid  mortalia  bello 
Lffidere  tela  queant,  sanctum  et  venerabile  Dili 
Funus  erat.'  Statins,  Theb.  vll.  1.  696. 

The  following  passage  of  the  old  trane^lation  of  Plu- 
tarch was  probably  In  the  poet's  thoughts: — '  Casar 
turned  himself  no-where  but  he  was  stricken  at  by 
some,  and  still  naked  swords  In  his  face,  and  was 
hacked  and  ;nan^fec/ among  them  as  a  wild  beast  taken 
of  hunters.' 

■2  To  take  thought,  is  to  grieve,  to  be  trottbled  in 
mind.  See  note  on  Hamlet,  Act  iv.  Sc.  5  ;  and  Antony 
\nd  Cleopatra,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2.  '  My  bodie  surely  is  well, 
or  in  good  case  ;  but  I  take  thought,  or  my  miiideis  full 
of  fancies  and  trouble.' — Baret. 

3  Whether. 

4  '  Q,uite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Oi  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies.' 

Main  opinion  is  fixed  opinion,  general  estimation. 
Thus  in  Troilus  and  Cressida : — 

'  Why  then  should  we  our  main  opinion  crush. 

In  taint  of  our  beat  man  ?' 
Fantasy  was  used  for  imagination  or  eonreit  in  Shak- 
apeare'8  time ;  but  the  following  passa^  from  Lava- 
terus  on  Ghostea  and  Spirites,  157'2,  may  elucidate  its 
meaning  in  the  present  instance  ; — '  Suidas  makoth  a 
difference  between  phantasma  and  phantasia,  saying 
that  phantasma  is  an  imagination  or  appearance  of  a 
wght  or  thing  which  is  not,  as  are  those  tif  hta  whtah 


What  you   have   said,  and  show  yourselves  tnia 
Romans. 
Bru.  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrilj  ; 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on'  our  purposes ; 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do, 
With  untir'd  spirits,  and  formal  constancy  : 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Brutos* 
Boy  !  Lucius  ! — Fast  asleep  7 — It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber : 
Thou  hast  no  figures,*  nor  no  fantasies, 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men  • 
Therefore  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enter  Portia. 

Por.  Brutus,  my  lord  ! 

Bru,  Portia,  what  mean  you?    Wherefore  rise 
you  now  ? 
It  is  not  for  your  health,  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning. 

Por.  Nor  for  yours,  neither.    You  have  ungently, 
Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed  :  And  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about, 
Musing,  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was, 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks : 
I  ure'd  you  further  ;  then  you  scratch'd  your  headf 
Antftoo  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answer'd  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand, 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you  :   So  I  did  ; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience, 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled  ;  and,  withal, 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour. 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep  ; 
And,  could  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape. 
As  it  hath  much  prevaii'd  on  your  condition,* 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.     Dear  my  lord, 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru.  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  is  all. 

Por.  Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health, 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it. 

Bru.  Why,  so  I  do : — Good  Portia,  go  to  bed, 

Por.  Is  Brutus  sick  ?  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?  What,  is  Brutus  sirJt 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed,        ■'T  , 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night  ? 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness  ?  No^  my  Brutus  ;         }^^ 
You  have  some  sick  ofl^ence  within  your  mind,     /^ 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place,         '^ 
I  oOght  to  know  of:  And,  upon  my  knees, 
I  charm  you,'°  by  my  once  commended  beauty. 


men  in  their  slec|w  do  thinke  thev  see  ;  but  that  pAon- 
tasia  is  the  sceins  of  that  only  which  is  in  very  deede.' 
Ceremonies  signify  omens  or  signs  deduced  from  sacri- 
fices or  other  ceremonial  rites.  Thus  in  a  subsequent 
passage : — 

'  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceretnonies. 

Yet  now  they  fright  me.' 

5  Unicorns  are  said  to  have  been  taken  by  one,  who, 
running  behind  a  tree,  eluded  the  violent  push  the  ani- 
mal was  making  at  him,  so  that  his  horn  spent  its  force 
on  the  trunk,  and  stuck  fast,  detaining  the  animal  till 
he  was  des)>atched  by  the  hunter.  Tnia  is  alluded  to 
by  Spenser,  F.  Q.  b.  li.  c.  5;  and  by  Chapman,  in  hii 
Bussy  d'Ambois,  1607.  Bears  are  reported  to  have  been 
surprised  by  means  of  a  mirror,  which  they  would  gaze 
on,  affording  their  pursuers  an  opportunity  of  taking 
tiie  surer  aim.  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  by 
Claudian.  Elephants  were  seduced  into  pitfalls,  lightly 
covered  with  hurdles  and  turf,  on  which  a  proper  bait  to 
tempt  them  was  placed.  See  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
b.  viii. 

6  i.  e.  by  his  house  ;  make  that  your  way  home. 

7  '  Let  not  our  faces  put  on,  that  is,  wear  or  show, 
our  designs.' 

8  Shapes  created  by  imagination. 

9  Condition  if  temper,  disposition,  demeanour. 

10  '  I  charm  f  ou.'  This  is  the  reading  of  the  oM 
copy,  which  Pope  and  Hanmer  changed  to  '  I  charge 
you,'  without  ncf  eseity.    To  ekarm  is  to  invoke  or  sn- 
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By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  (hat  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half. 
Why  you  are  heavy  ;  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you  :  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia. 

Par.  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?  Am  I  yourself, 
But,  as  It  were,  in  sort,  or  limitation  ; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed. 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?    Dwell  I  but  in  the 

suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  ?  If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife.' 

Bru.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife  ; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart.* 

Por.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this 
secret. 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman  ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  Lord  Brutus  took  to  wife : 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman  ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well  reputed  ;  Cato's  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  father'd,  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them : 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy. 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh :   Can  I  bear  that  with  patience. 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

Bru.  O  ye  gods. 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife  ! 

[Knochmg  within. 
Hark,  hark  !  one  knocks  :  Portia,  go  in  a  while  ; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee, 
All  the  charactery'  of  my  sad  brows : — 
Leave  me  with  haste.  [Eooit  Portia. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Ligarius. 

Lucius,  who  is  that  knocks  ? 

Luc.    Here  is  a  sick  man,  Uiat  would  speak  with 
you. 

Bru.  Caius  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of. — 
Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarius  I  how? 

Lag.  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  feeble  tongue. 

Bru.  O,  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave 
Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief?  'Would,  you  were  not  sick  ! 

Lig.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour.* 


treat  by  words  or  other  fascinating  means.    Thus  in 
Cymbeline : — 

' 'tia  your  graces 

That  from  my  mutest  conscience  to  my  tongue 

Charms  this  report  out.' 

1  The  general  idea  of  this  part  of  Portia's  speech  is 
taken  from  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch.  Lord  Star- 
line,  in  his  Julius  Caesar,  1607,  uses  similar  language : — 

•  I  was  not,  Brutus,  match'd  with  thee,  to  be 
A  partner  only  of  thy  board  and  bed  : 

Each  servile  whore  in  those  might  equal  me, 
That  did  herself  to  nought  but  pleasiu-e  wed. 

No ; — Portia  spous'd  thee  with  a  mind  i'  abide 
Thy  fellow  in  all  fortunes,  good  or  ill, 

With  chains  of  mutual  love  together  tied, 

As  those  that  have  two  breasts,  one  heart,  two 
souls,  one  will.' 

2  These  glowing  words  have  been  adopted  by  Gray 
<ji  his  celebrated  Ode : — 

'  Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my  heart.' 

3  Charactery  is  defined  '  writing  by  characters  or 
strange  marks.'  Brutus  therefore  means  that  he  will 
divulge  to  her  the  secret  cause  of  the  sadness  marked 
on  his  countenance.'  In  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Act  V.  8c.  1,  it  is  said,  '  Fairies  use  flowers  for  their 
charactery.'' 

4  This  is  from  Plutarch's  Life  of  Brutus,  as  translated 
by  North  : — '  Brutus  went  to  see  him  being  sicke  in  his 
bedde,  and  sayed  unto  him,  O  Ligarius,  in  what  a  time 
art  thou  aiqke .'  Ligarius,  rising  pp  in  his  bed  and  taking 
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Bru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligariui, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome  ! 
Brave  son,  deriv'd  from  honourable  loins ! 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,'  hast  conjur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now  bid  me  run. 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible  ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What's  to  do  ? 

Bru.  A  piece  of  work,  that  will  make  sick  men 
whole. 

Lig.  But  are  not  some  whole,  that  we  must  maks 
sick? 

Bru,  That  must  we  also.    What  it  is,  my  Caiuv, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot ; 

And,  with  a  heart  new-fir'd,  I  follow  you, 
To  do  I  know  not  what :  but  it  sufficeth, 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  Follow  me,  then. 

[^E/seunt. 
SCENE  n.      The  same.     A  Room  in   Caesar's 

Palace.    Thunder  and  Lightning.   Enter  CfsxK, 

in  his  Night-gown. 

Ctes.  Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at  peaca 
to-night : 
Thrice  hath  Calphumia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
Help,  ho  !  they  murder  Cmsar  ! — Who's  within  ? 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord? 

CcBS.  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice. 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

Serv.     I  will,  my  lord.  [Emit, 

Enter  Calphurnia. 

Cal.  What  mean  you,  Caesar?    Think  you  to 
walk  forth  ? 
You  shall  tiot  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

Cos.  Cajsar  shall  forth :  The  things  that  threat* 
en'd  me. 
Ne'er  look'd  but  on  my  back  ;   when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Coesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cal.  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies,* 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.     There  is  one  within. 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen. 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets  ; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their  dead:' 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds. 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war,* 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled'  in  the  air, 


him  by  the  right  bande,  sayed  unto  hi.Ti,  Brutus,  ;/  thou 
hast  any  great  enterprise  iti  hande  worthie  of  thy  selfe, 
I  am  whole.'  LoVd  Sterline  has  also  introduced  triis 
passage  into  his  Julius  Ca3sar.  Shakspeare  has  given 
to  Romans  the  manners  of  his  own  time.  It  was  a  com- 
mon practice  in  England  for  those  who  were  sick  to 
wear  a  kerchief  on  their  heads,  and  still  continues  among 
the  common  people  in  many  places.  '  If  (says  Fuller) 
this  county  [Cheshire]  hath  bred  no  writers  in  that 
feiculty  [physic],  the  wonder  is  the  less,  if  it  be  true 
what  I  read,  that  if  any  there  be  sick,  they  make  him  a 
posset  and  tye  a  kerchief  on  his  head,  and  if  that  will 
not  mend  him,  then  God  be  merciful  to  liim.' —  Worthies, 
Cheshire,  p.  180. 

5  Here  and  in  all  other  places  Shakspeare  uses  exor- 
cist  for  one  who  raises  spirits,  not  one  who  lays  thent 
But  it  has  been  erroneously  said  that  he  is  singular  in 
this  use  of  the  word. 

6  Never  paid  a  regard  to  prodigies  or  omens.  The 
adjective  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  The  Devil's  Char- 
ter, 1607  :— 

'  The  devil  hath  provided  in  his  covenant 
I  should  not  cross  myself  at  any  time, 
I  never  was  so  ceremonious .' 

7  Shakspeare  has  adverted  to  this  again  in  Hamlet: — 
'A  little  ere  the  mighty  Julius  fell, 

The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  streets  of  Rome.' 

8  '  VisBBpercoelum  co.:currere  acies,  rutilantia  arma, 
et  subito  nubium  ign«  conucere,'&c.- Taci?M«,  Hist.  b.  v. 

9  To  hurtle  is  to  clash,  or  move  with  violence  and 
noise. 
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Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groran : 
And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
O,  Caesar!  these  things  are  beyontiall  use, 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Ctea.  What  can  be  avoided, 

Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  Ctesar  shall  go  forth  ;  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Ceesar. 

Cal.  When  beggars  die,  there  are  no  comets 

seen  ; 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 

princes.' 
Ctss.  Cowards    die    many  times    before    their 

deaths-;* 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard. 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

Re-enter  a  Servant. 

What  say  the  augurers  ? 

Serv.  They  would  not   have  you  to  stir  forth 
to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth. 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast. 

Cees.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  cowardice  :' 
Caesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fear. 
No,  Caesar  shall  not :  Danger  knows  full  well, 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  were*  two  lions  litter'd  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible  ; 
And  Caesar  shall  go  forth.' 

Cai.  Alas,  my  lord, 

Your  wisdom  is  consum'd  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day :  Call  it  my  fear. 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We'll  send  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house ; 
And  he  shall  say,  you  are  not  well  to-day  : 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

Cms.  Mark  Antony  shall  say,  I  am  not  well ; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Decixts. 
Here's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 
Dec.  Caesar,    all   hail !    Good    morrow,   worthy 
Cssar : 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 


1  This  may  have  been  suggested  by  Suetonius,  who 
rslates  that  a  blazing  star  appeared  for  seven  days  to- 
gether during  the  celebration  of  games,  instituted  by 
Augustus,  in  honour  of  Julius.  The  common  people 
believed  that  this  indicated  his  reception  among  the 
gods,  his  statues  were  accordingly  ornamented  with  its 
figure,  and  medals  struck  on  which  it  was  represented ; 
one  of  them  is  engraved  in  Mr.  Douce's  Illustrations, 
vol.  ii.  p.  82  ;  from  whence  this  note  is  taken.  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  his  Defensative 
against  the  Poison  of  supposed  Prophesies,  1583,  says, 
'  Next  to  the  shadows  and  pretences  of  experience 
(which  have  been  met  with  all  at  large,)  they  seem  to 
brag  most  of  the  strange  events  which  follow  (for  the 
most  pan)  after  blazing  starres  ;  as  if  they  were  the 
summonses  of  God  to  call  princes  to  the  seat  of  judg- 
ment. The  surest  way  to  shake  their  painted  bulwarkes 
of  experience  is,  by  making  plaine  that  neither  princes 
always  dye  when  comets  blaze,  nor  comets  ever  (i.  e. 
always)  when  princes  dye.'  In  this  work  is  a  curious 
anecdote  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  *  then  lying  at  Richmond, 
being  dissuaded  from  looking  on  a  comet ;  with  a  cou- 
rage equal  to  the  greatness  of  her  state  she  caused  the 
windowe  to  be  sette  open,  and  said,  jacta  eat  alea — the 
dice  are  thrown.' 

3  '  When  some  of  his  friends  did  counsel  him  to  have 
a  guard  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  he  would  never  con- 
sent to  it ;  but  said.  It  was  better  to  die  once  than  always 
to  be  afraid  of  death.' — North''8  Plutarch. 

Lord  Essex  in  a  letter  to  L<')rd  Rutland,  observes, 
'  That  as  he  which  dieth  nobly  doth  live  for  ever,  so  he 
that  doth  live  in  fear  doth  die  continually.' — And  Mars- 
ton,  in  his  Insatiate  Countess,  1613 : — 

'  Fear  is  my  vassal ;  when  I  frown  he  flies : 
.A  hundred  times  in  lift  a  coteard  dies.' 

3  Jolinson  remarks,  '  Tliat  the  ancients  did  not  place 
•ourage  in  the  heart.'    Mr.  Douce  observes,  that  he  had 


CtBs.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time, 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators, 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day  : 
Cannot,  is  false  ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser  : 
I  will  not  come  to-day  :  Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Cal.  Say,  he  is  sick. 

Cces.  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie  7 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far. 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  gray-breads  the  truth ; 
Decius,  go  tell  them,  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me   know  some 
cause, 
Lest  I  be  laugh'd  at,  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Cos.  The  cause  is  in  my  will,  I  will  not  come ; 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate. 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaction. 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know  ; 
Calphurnia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home  : 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statua,^ 
Which,  like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  these  doth  she  apply  for  warnings  and  portents  ■ 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begg'd,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  Tnis  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted  ; 
It  was  a  vision,  fair  and  fortunate  : 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  ba.th'd. 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood  :  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance.* 
This  by  Calphurnia's  dream  is  signified. 

Cees.  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  h. 

Dec.  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  I  can  say ; 
And  know  it  now  :  The  senate  have  concluded 
To  give,  this  day,  a  crown  to  mighty  Caesar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word,  you  will  not  come, 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  render'd,  for  some  one  to  say. 
Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time, 
When  Ccuar'i  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams. 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
Lo,  Ccesar  is  afraid  ? 

Pardon  me,  Caesar ;  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable.' 

CcBs.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Cal  ■ 
phumia  7 


I 
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forgotten  his  classics  strangely,  as  he  has  shown  by 
several  extracts  from  Virgil  and  Ovid. 

4  The  old  copy  reads, '  We  heare,'  tc  The  emenda- 
tion was  made  by  Theobald.  Upton  proposed  to  read. 
'  We  are,'  &c. 

5  Steevens  observes,  that  any  speech  of  Cassar, 
througliout  this  scene,  will  appear  to  disadvantage,  if 
compared  with  the  following,  put  into  his  mouUi  by 
May  in  the  seventh  book  of  bis  Supplement  to  Lu 
can  : — 

' Plus  me  Calphurnia  luctus, 

Et  lachrymae  movere  tuas,  quam  tristia  vatum 
Responsa,  infaustae  volucres,  am  ulla  dierum 
Vana  superstitio  poterant.    Ostenia  timere 
Si  nunc  inciperem,  quae  non  mihi  tempora  posth&e 
Anxia  transirent  ?  quas  lux  jucunda  maneret  ' 
Aul  quje  libertas  .'  frustra  servire  timori 
(Diim  nee  luce  frui,  nee  mortem  arcere  liceblt) 
Cogar,  ac  huic  capiti  quod  Roma  veretur,  aruspex 
Jus  dabit,  et  vanus  semper  dominabitur  augur.' 

6  '  The  old  copy  reads  statue ;  but  it  has  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Reed  beyond  controversy  that  statua  was  pro- 
nounced as  a  trisyllable  by  our  ancestors,  and  hence  ge- 
nerally wriiten  utatua.  Thus  in  Lord  Bacon's  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  ed.  1633,  p.  88 : — '  It  is  not  possible  to 
have  the  true  pictures  or  statuaes  of  Cyrus,  Alexander, 
C.-esar,  no,  nor  of  the  kings  or  great  personages  of 

much  later  years.'    Again:  * without  which  the 

history  of  the  world  seems  to  be  as  the  statua  of  Poly- 
phemus, with  his  eye  out' 

7  At  the  execution  of  several  of  our  ancient  nobility, 
martyrs,  &c.  we  are  told  that  handkerchiefs  were  tinc- 
tured with  their  blood,  and  preserved  as  aA°eclionate  or 
salutary  memorials  of  the  deceased. 

8  '  And  reason,  or  propriety  of  conduct  and  language, 
is  subordinate  to  my  love.' 
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I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go : — 

Enter  Pctblius,  Brutus,  Lioarius,  Metellws, 
Casca,  Trebonius,  and  Cinna. 

And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub.  Good  morrow,  Caesar. 

CtBS.  Welcome,  Publius.— 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too? — 
Good  morrow,  Casca. — Caius  Ligarius, 
Ceesar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy. 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean.— 
What  is't  o'clock? 

Bru.  Ccesar,  'tis  strucken  eight. 

Caes.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 
Enter  Anton  r. 
See  !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights, 
Is  notwithstanding  up  :— 
Grood  morrow,  Antony. 

Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Caesar. 

CtBS.   Bid  them  prepare  within  : — 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna : — ^Now,  Metellus : — What,  Trebonius! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you  ; 
Remember  that  you  call  on  mo  to-day  : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 

Treb.  Ctesar,  I  will : — and  so  near  will  I  be, 

!  Aside. 
urther. 
Cats.  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine 
with  me ; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 
Bru.  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.  The  same.  A  Street  near  the  Capitol, 
Enter  Artemidorus,  reading  a  Paper. 

Art.  Caesar,  6eu)ore  0/ Brutus  ;  take  heed  of  Cas- 
sius  ;  come  not  near  Casca  ;  have  an  eye  to  Cinna  ; 
trust  not  Trebonius  ;  mark  well  Metellus  Cimber  ; 
Decius  Brutus  loves  thee  not;  thou  hast  varonged 
Caius  Ligarius.  There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these 
men,  and  it  is  bent  against  Caesar.  If  thou  be'st 
not  immortal,  look  about  you  :  Security  gives  way  to 
conspiracy,  the  mighty  gods  defend  thee !  Thy 
lover,  Artemidorus. 

Here  will  I  stand,  till  Caesar  pass  along, 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation.' 
If  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar,  thou  may'st  live  ; 
If  not,  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.*       [Exit. 
SCENE  IV.     The    same.    Another    Part   of  the 

same  Street,  before  the  House  of  Brutus.    Enter 

Portia  and  Luciirs. 

Par.  I  pr'3rthee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house  ; 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone  : 
Why  dost  thou  stay  ?' 

Luc.  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

Por.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again, 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  should'st  do  there.^ 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side ! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue ! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! — 
Art  thou  here  yet  ? 

Luc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else  ? 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothmg  else  ? 

Por.  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look 
well. 
For  he  went  sickly  forth  :  And  take  good  note, 


1  Emulation  is  here  used  in  its  old  sense,  of  envious, 
or  factious  rivalry.  See  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  ii. 
8c.  3. 

2  '  The  fates  join  trith  traitors  in  contriving  thy  de- 
struction.' 

3  Shakspeare  has  expressed  the  perturbation  of  King 
Richard  the  Third's  mind  by  the  same  iDcident : — 

' Dull  unmindful  villain ! 

Why  stayest  thou  here,  and  go'tl  not  to  the  duke .' 


What  Cesar  doth,  what  suitors  pfess  to  him. 
Hark,  boy  !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 

Por.  Pr'ythee,  listen  well  J 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray. 
And  the  wind  brines  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Luc.  Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing! 
Enter  Soothsayer.* 

Por,  Come  hither,  fellow ! 

Which  way  hast  thou  been  ? 

Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady, 

Por.  What  is't  o'clock  ? 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady.. 

Por.  Is  Caesar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet ;  I  go  to  take  my  stand, 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

Por.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  haist  thou 
not? 

Sooth.  That  I  have,  lady  :  if  it  will  please  Caesar 
To  be  so  good  to  Caesar,  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 

Por,  Why,  know'st  thou  any  harm's   intended 
towards  him  ? 

Sooth,  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I  fear 
may  chance. 
Good  morrow  to  you.     Here  the  street  is  narrow  : 
The  throng  that  follows  Caesar  at  the  heels, 
Of  senators,  of  praetors,  common  suitors. 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death : 
I'll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  along.      [Exit. 

Por.  I  must  go  in. — Ah  me  !  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is  !  O,  Brutus  ! 
The  heavens  speed  thee  in  thme  enterprise ! 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me  : — J^ru^us  ha.th  a  suit,* 
That  Caesar  will  not  grant. — O,  I  grow  faint : 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord : 
Say,  I  am  merry  :  come  to  me  again. 
And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.     The  same.     The  Capitol ;  the  Senate 
sitting.     A  Crowd  of  People  in  the  Street  leading 
to  the  Capitol ;  among  them  Artemidorus,  and! 
the  Soothsayer.    Flourish,    Enter  CiESAR,  Bru- 
tus,  Cassius,   Gasca,   Decius,   Metellus, 
Trebonius,  Cinna,  Antony,  Lepidus,  Popi 
Lius,  Publius,  and  others. 
C(BS.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 
Sooth.  Ay,  Caesar ;  but  not  gone. 
Art.  Hail,  Caesar !  Read  this  schedule. 
Dec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read, 

At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 
Art.  O,  CaDsar,  read  mine  first ;  for  mine's  a  suit 

That  touches  Caesar  nearer :  Read  it,  great  Caesar. 
C<BS.  What  touches  us  ourself,  shall  be  last  serv'd. 
Art.  Delay  not,  Caesar  ;  read  it  instantly. 
C<BS.  What,  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 
Pub.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Cees.  What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street  ? 

Come  to  the  Capitol. 

Cjesar  enters  the  Capitol,  the  rest  following.    All 
the  Senators  rise. 
Pop.  I  wish,  your  enterprize  to-day  may  thrive. 
Cas.  What  enterprize,  Popilius  ? 
Pop.  Fare  you  well. 

[Advances  to  C.£sar. 
Bru.  What  said  Popilius  Lena  ? 


Cat.  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  highness'  plea- 
sure, 
What  from  your  grace  I  shall  deliver  to  him.' 

4  Mr.  Tyrwhiu  says,  '  The  introduction  of  the  Sooth- 
sayer here  is  unnecessary,  and  improper.  All  that  he 
is  made  to  say  should  be  given  to  Artemidorus  ;  who  is 
seen  and  accosted  by  Portia  in  his  passage  from  his 
first  stand  10  one  more  convenient.' 

5  These  woT3s  Portia  addresses  to  Lucius,  to  deceive 
him,  by  assigning  a  false  cause  for  her  present  pertur 
baiiori. 
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Act  m. 


Cm.  He  wish'cl,to-day  our  entei  prize  might  thnve. 
I  fear  our  purpose  is  discover'd. 

Bru.  Look,  how  he  makes  to  Caesar  :  Mark  him. 

Ca$.  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention. — 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done?  If  this  be  known, 
Cassius  or  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back, 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant : 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes  ; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change. 

Cos.  Trebonius  knows  his  time  ;  for,  look  you, 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[Exeunt  Antony  and  Trebonius.     CiESAK 
and  the  Senators  take  their  seats. 

Dec.  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber  ?  Let  him  go, 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 

Bru.  He  is  aiadress'd : '  press  near,and  second  him- 

Cin.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your^  hand. 

Cas.  Are  we  all  ready  ?  what  is  now  amiss. 
That  Csesar  and  his  senate  must  redress  ? 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant 
Csesar, 
Metellus  Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart :—  [Kneeling. 

Cass.  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  couchines,  and  these  lowly  courtesies, 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men  ; 
And  turn  pre-ordinance,'  and  first  decree, 
Into  the  law  of  children.*     Be  not  fond. 
To  think  that  Caesar  bears  such  rebel  blood, 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools  ;  I  mean,  sweet  words. 
Low-crooked  curt'sies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished  ; 
If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong  ;  nor  without  cause 
Will  he  be  satisfied.* 

Met.  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my  own, 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Csesar's  ear, 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother  ? 

Bru,  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Caesar  ; 
Desiring  thee,  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 


Cees.  What,  Brutus ! 

Cos.  Pardon,  Caesar  ;  Caesar,  pardon: 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fall. 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Cos.  I  could  be  well  mov'd,  if  I  were  as  you  ; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me  : 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true-fix'd,  and  resting  quality. 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  uimumber'd  sparks, 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine ; 
But  there's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place : 
So,  in  the  world  ;  'Tis  furnish'd  well  with  men, 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive  ;' 
Yet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unsLSsailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion  ;'  and,  that  I  am  he, 
Let  me  a  httle  show  it,  even  in  this  ; 
That  I  was  constant,  Cimber  should  be  banish'd, 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cin.  O,  (Jaesar, 

Cees.  Hence !  wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympus  ? 

Dec.  Great  Caesar, 

Cces.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel  7 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[Casca  stcAs  Cjesar  in  the  neek.  CfSAR 
catches  hold  of  his  arm.  He  is  then  stabbed 
by  several  other  Conspirators,  and  at  last 
hf  Marcus  Brctus. 

CsBB.  Et  tu.  Brute  ?«— Then,  fall,  Cesar. 

[Dies.     The  Senators  and  People  r^e  m 
cotdxision, 

Cin.  Liberty !  ^eedom  !  Tjnxvny  is  dead  !— 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cos.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out. 
Liberty y  freedom,  and  enfranchisement  ! 

Bru.  People,  and  senators  !  be  not  aflTrighted  ; 
Fly  not ;  stand  still : — ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus.' 

Dee.  And  Cassius  too. 

Bru.  Where's  Publius  ? 

Cin.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.   Stand  fast   together,  lest  some  friend  o> 
Caesar's 
Should  chance 


1  i.  e.  he  is  ready. 

3  According  to  the  rules  of  modern  grammar  Shak- 
speare  should  have  written  his  hand  ;  but  other  instan- 
ces of  similar  false  concord  are  to  be  found  in  his  com- 
positions. Steevens  is  angry  with  Ma  lone  for  laving 
them  to  the  charge  of  the  poet,  and  would  transfer  them 
to  the  player-editors  or  their  printer.  Ritson  thinks  the 
words  '  Are  we  all  ready  .'*  should  be  given  to  Ciuna, 
and  not  to  Caesar. 

5  Pre-ordinance  for  ordinance  alreadv  established. 

4  The  old  copy  erroneously  reads  '  the  lane  of  chil- 
dren.' Latee,  as  anciently  written,  was  easily  con- 
founded with  lane. 

6  Ben  Jonson  has  shuvn  the  ridicule  of  this  passage 
in  the  Induction  to  The  Staple  of  News ;  and  notices  It  in 
his  Discoveries  as  one  of  the  lapses  of  Shakspeare's 
pen  ;  but  certainly  without  that  malevolence  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  him  :  and  be  it  observed,  chat  is  almost 
the  only  passage  in  his  works  which  cslu  justly  be  con- 
strued into  an  attack  on  Shakspeare.  He  has  been  ac- 
cused of  quoting  the  passage  unfaithfully ;  but  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  surmised,  and  Mr.  OifTord  is  decidedlv  of 
opinion,  that  the  passage  originally  stood  as  cited  by 
Jonson  ;  thus  : — 

'  Met.  Cssar,  thou  dost  me  wrong. 

Cas.  Caesar,  did  never  wrong,  but  with  just  cause.' 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  has  endeavoured  to  defend  the  passage  by 
observing,  that  wrong  is  not  always  a  synonymous  term 
for  injury ;  and  that  Csesar  is  meant  to  say,  that  he 
doth  not  inflict  any  evil  or  punishment  but  with  iust 
cause.  '  The  fact  seems  to  be  (says  Mr.  Oifford,^  that 
this  verse,  which  closely  borders  on  absurdity,  without 
being  absolutely  absurd,  escaped  the  poet  in  the  heat  of 
composition  ;  and  being  one  of  those  quaint  8lii>s  whic  h 
are  readily  remembered,  became  a  jocular  and  familiar 

fihrase  for  reproving  (as  in  the  passage  of  Ben  Jonson's 
nduction)  the  perverse,  and  unreasonable  expectations 
of  the  male  or  female  gossips  of  the  day.' 

6  |.  e.  intelligent,  capable  of  apprehending. 

7  i.  e.  '  still  holds  his  place  unshaken  by  suit  or  so- 
licitation,' of  which  the  object  is  to  move  the  person 
addressed. 


8  Suetonius  says,  that  when  Ceesar  put  Metellus 
Cimber  back  '  he  caught  hold  of  Caesar's  gowne,  at 
both  shoulders,  w^hereupon,  as  he  cried  out,  T%is  is 
violence,  Cassius  came  in  second,  full  a  front,  and 
wounded  him  a  little  beneath  the  throat.  Then  Ciesar, 
catching  Cassius  by  the  arme,  thrust  it  through  with  bis 
stile  or  writing  punches  ;  and  with  that,  being  about  to 
leap  forward,  he  was  met  with  another  wound  and 
staved.'  Being  then  assailed  on  all  sides,  '  with  three 
and  twenty  he  was  stabbed,  during  which  time  he  gave 
but  one  groan  (without  any  word  uttered),  and  that  was 
at  the  first  thrust  ;  though  some  have  written,  that,  as 
Marcus  Brutus  came  runnin^upon  him,  he  said,  and 
thou  my  sonne.''  Holland's  Trainslation,  1607.  Plu- 
tarch says  that,  on  receiving  his  first  wound  from  Cases, 
'  he  caught  hold  of  Casca's  sword,  and  held  it  hard ; 
and  they  both  cried  out,  Caesar  in  Latin,  O  rile  traitor 
Casca,  what  doest  thou  ?  and  Casca,  in  Greek,  to  his 
brother.  Brother,  help  me.'  The  conspirators,  having 
then  compassed  him  on  every  side.  *  hacked  and  man- 
gled him,'  &c.  ;  '  and  then  Brutus  himself  gave  him 
one  wound  above  the  privities.  Men  report  also,  that 
Caesar  did  still  defend  himself  against  the  reste,  running 
every  way  with  his  bodie  ;  but  when  he  saw  Brutus 
with  his  sworde  drawen,  in  his  hande,  then  he  pulled 
his  gowne  over  his  heade,  and  made  no  more  resist- 
ance.' Neither  of  these  writers,  therefore,  fiu'nished 
Shakspeare  with  this  exclamation.  It  occurs  in  The 
True  'Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  1600 ;  on 
which  he  formed  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.:— 

'  Et  tu,  Brute  /  Wilt  thou  stab  Caesar  too  ." 
And  is  translated  in  Csesaf 's  Legend,  Mirror  lor  Ma^ 
urates,  1587  : — 

'  And  Brutus  thou  my  sonne,  quoth  I,  whom  erM 
I  loved  best' 
The  words  probably  appeared  originally  in  the   M 
Latin  play  on  the  Death  of  Ca>sar. 

9  We  have  now  taken  leave  of  Casca.  Shakspeare 
knew  that  he  had  a  sufficient  number  of  heroes  on  hii 

i  hands,  and  was  glad  to  lose  an  individual  in  the  crowd, 
Casca's  singularity  of  manners  would  have  appeared  to 
little  advantage  amid  the  succeeding  war  and  tumult 
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Bru.  Talk  not  of  standing ; — Publius,  good  cheer ; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else  :  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cos.  And  leave  us,  Publius  ;  lest  that  the  people, 
Bushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mischief. 

Bru.  Do  so ; — and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed, 
But  we  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Trebonics. 

Cos.  Where's  Antony  ? 

2Ve.  Fled  to  his  house  amazed : 

Men,  wives,  and  children,  stare,  cry  out,  and  run, 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bru.      Fates  !  we  will  know  your  pleasures  : — 
That  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  'tis  but  the  time, 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Cos.  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life. 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru,  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 
So  are  we  Caesar's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 
His  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Romans,  stoop, 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Caesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords  : 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-place  ; 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads. 
Let's  all  cry.  Peace  !  Freedom  !  and  Liberty  ! 

Cos.   Stoop,  then,  and  wash.    How  many  ages 
hence. 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over, 
In  states  unborn,  and  accents  yet  unknown  ? 

Bru.  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in  sport. 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along. 
No  worthier  than  the  dust  ? 

Cca.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be. 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  our  country  liberty. 

Dec.  What,  shall  we  forth  ? 

Cos.  Ay,  every  man  away  : 

Brutus  shall  lead ;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.  Soft,  who  comes  here  ?  A  friend  of  Antony's. 

Serv.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel; 
Thus  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down : 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say  : 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest ; 
Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving  : 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him  ; 
Say,  I  fear'd  Caesar,  honour'd  him,  and  lov'd  him. 
/  If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe,  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolv'd 
How  Caesar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death, 
Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living  ;  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state. 
With  all  true  faith.     So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bru.  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman  ; 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  pleaise  him  come  unto  this  place, 
He  shall  be  satisfied  ;  and,  by  my  honour, 
Depart  untouch'd. 

Sen).  I'll  fetch  him  presently. 

[Exit  Servant. 

Bru.  I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend. 

Cm.  I  wish  we  may  :  but  yet  have  I  a  mind. 
That  fears  him  much ;  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 


1  Johnson  explains  this :— '  Who  else  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  overtopped  his  equals,  and  grown  too  high 
for  the  public  safely.'  This  explanation  will  derive 
more  support  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it,  from  the 
following  speech  of  Oliver,  in  As  You  Like  it,  Act  i.  So. 
1,  when  incensed  at  the  high  bearing  of  his  brother 
Orlando  : — '  la  it  even  so  ?  begin  you  lo  grow  upon  me  ? 
I  will  physic  your  rankness.'' 

2  '  To  you  (says  Brutus)  our  swords  have  leaden 
points  :  our  arms,  strong  in  the  deed  of  malice  they  have 
just  performed,  and  our  hearts  united  like  those  of 
brothers  in  the  action,  are  yet  open  lo  receive  you  with 
all  possible  regard.'  This  explanation  by  Steevens  is, 
it  must  be  confessed,  very  ind;enious ;  and  yet  I  think 
we  should  read,  as  he  himsell  suggested: — 

'  Our  arms  no  strength  of  malice  ;' 


Re-enter  Anton  r. 

Bru.  But  here  comes  Antony. — Welcome,  Mark 
Antony. 

Ant.  O,  mighty  Caesar !  Dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? — Fare  thee  well. — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend, 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank  :  • 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death's  hour!  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  made  rich 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  you,  if  you  bear  me  hard, 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke, 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die  : 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off. 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  O,  Antony  !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel. 
As  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act. 
You  see  we  do ;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands. 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not,  they  are  pitiful ; 
Add  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome, 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity,) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.     For  your  part. 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  An- 
tony : 
Our  arms  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts, 
Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence.* 

Cos,  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  man's, 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities.^ 

Bru.  Only  be  patient,  tfll  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him. 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand : 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you  : — 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand  ; — 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours  ; — now  yours,  Metellus; 
Yours,  Cinna ; — and,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours  ;— 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Trebo- 

nius. 
Gentlemen  all, — alas  !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground. 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me. 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Caesar,  O,  'lis  true  : 
If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee,,  dearer  than  thy  death 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace. 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, 
Most  noble  !   in  the  presence  of*^  thy  corse  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds. 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood. 
It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  me,  Julius ! — Here  wast  thou  bay'd,  bravo 

hart: 
Here  didst  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  lethe.* 


which  would  render  the  passage  clear  ^vithout  a  com- 
mentary. 

3  Mr.  Blakeway  observes,  that  Shakspeare  has  main- 
tained the  consistency  of  Cassius's  character,  who, 
being  selfish  and  greedy  himself,  endeavours  to  influence 
Antony  by  similar  motives.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  invariably  represented  as  disinterestea  and  generous, 
and  is  adorned  by  the  poet  with  so  many  good  qualities, 
that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  forget  that  he  was  an 
assassin. 

4  Lethe  is  used  by  many  old  writers  for  death. 
'  The  proudest  nation  that  great  Asia  nurs'd 
Is  now  extinct  in  lethe.' 

Heywood'a  Iron  .Age,  Part  ii.  1632. 
It  appears  to  have  been  used  as  a  word  of  one  syllable 
in  this  sense  ;  and  is  derived  from  lethum,  Lat.    Our 
ancient  language  was  also  enriched  with  the  derivatives 
ielhal,  lelhcUity,  lethiferous.  8ic 
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Aer  nL 


0  world  !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. — 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes, 
Dost  thou  here  lie  ! 

Cos.  Mark  Antony 

AtU.  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius  : 

The  enemies  of  Caesar  shall  say  this  ; 
Then,  in  a  friend,  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cos.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Cssar  so  ; 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 
Will  you  be  prick'd  in  number  of  our  friends  ; 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

Ant.  Therefore  I  took  your  bands ;  but  was  in- 
deed, 
Sway'd  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Caesar. 
Friends'  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all ; 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons, 
Why,  and  wherein,  Cassar  was  dangerous. 

Sru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle  : 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard, 
That  were  you,  Antony,  tne  son  of  Ceesar, 
You  should  be  satisfiea. 

Ant.  That's  all  I  seek : 

And  am  moreover  suitor,  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place  : 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru.  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cos.  Brutus,  a  word  with  you. — 

You  know  not  what  you  do ;  Do  not  consent, 

[Ande. 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral : 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 

Bru.  By  your  pardon ; 

1  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 

And  show  the  reason  of  our  Caesar's  death : 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission  ■ 
And  that  we  are  contented,  Ctesar  shall 
Have  all  true  rites,  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more,  than  do  us  wrong. 

Cos.  I  know  not  what  may  fall ;  I  like  it  not. 

Bru.  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  CiBsar'B  body. 
You  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us, 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Caesar; 
And  say,  you  do't  by  our  permission  ; 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral :  and  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going, 
After  my  speech  is  ended. 

Ant,  Be  it  80  ; 

I  do  desire  no  more. 

Bru.  Prepare  the  body,  then,  and  follow  us. 

[Exeunt  aU  but  Antont. 

Ant.  O,  pardon  me,  thou  piece  of  bleeding  earth. 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  butchers  ! 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man, 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.* 
Wo  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, — 
Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips, 


..  1  This  dramatical  impropriety  is  still  so  prevalent,  that 
the  omission  of  the  anomalous  s  would  give  some  uu- 
couthness  to  the  sound  of  an  otherwise  familiar  expres- 
sion. 
•2  That  Is,  In  the  course  of  times 

3  By  men,  Antony  means  not  mankind  In  general,  but 
those  Romans  whose  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the 
conspirators,  or  wish  to  revenge  Cassar's  death,  would 
expose  them  to  wounds  In  the  civil  wars  which  he  sup- 
posed  that  event  would  give  rise  to.  The  generality  of 
the  curse  is  limited  by  the  subsequent  worcw,  '  the  parts 
of  Italy,'  and  '  in  these  confines.' 

4  «  Cry  ifoi^oc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.' 
Havoc  was  the  word  by  which  declaration  was  made, 
In  the  military  operations  of  old,  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given  :  as  appears  from  '  the  Office  of  the  Constable 
and  Mareschall  in  the  Tyme  of  Werre,'  included  in  the 
Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty, 

To  tel  slip  a  dog  was  the  technical  phrase  in  hunting 
tte  hart,  for  releasing  the  hounds  from  the  leash  or  slip 
orieather  by  which  they  were  held  in  hand  unUl  It  was 
judged  proper  to  let  them  pursue  the  animal  chased. 


To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue !— • 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men;* 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife. 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy  : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarter'd  with  the  hands  of  war; 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds : 
And  Cfaesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  nell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  Havoc,*  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war; 
That  thb  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  c2Lrrion  men,  groaning  for  buriaL 

£nter  a  Servant. 
You  serve  Octavius  Caesar,  do  you  not  ? 
Serv.  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  Caesar,  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome. 
Serv.  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming : 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, — 

O,  Caesar! [Seeing  the  Body. 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catchmg ;  for  mine  eyes, 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thioe. 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming  ? 

Serv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of 

Rome. 
AnL  Post   back  with  speed,  and  tell  him  what 
hath  chanc'd  : 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome'  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet ; 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.     Yet,  stay  awhile  ; 
Thou  shalt  not  back,  till  I  have  borne  this  corso 
Into  the  market-place  :  there  shall  I  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men  ; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

[Exeunt,  with  Cesar's  Body. 
SCENE   n.     The    saTne.     The   Forum.      Enter 
BnuTDS  and  Cassius,  and  a  Throng  o^Citizens. 
Cit.  We  will  be  satisfied  ;  let  us  be  satisfied. 
Bru.  Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience, 
friends.— 
Cassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street. 
And  part  the  numbers. — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here ; 
Those  that  will  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him; 
And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 
Of  Caesar's  death. 
1  Cit.  I  will  hear  Bratus  speak. 

S  Cit.  I  will  hear  Cassius ;  and  compare  their 
reasons, 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[Exit  Cassius,  with  some  of  At  Citizens, 
Bri7T178  goes  into  the  Rostrum. 
S  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended  :  Silence ! 
Bru.  Be  patient  till  the  last. 
Romans,  coimtrymen,  and  lovers!*  hear  me  for  my 


Steele.  In  the  Tattler,  No.  137,  and  some  others  after 
him,  thitik  that,  by  the  dogs  of  war,  fire,  sword,  and 
famine  are  typified.  So  in  the  Chorus  to  Act  i.  of  King 
Henry  V.  :— 

' at  his  heels, 

Leashed  in  like  hounds,  should /omiM,  sword,  and^re. 
Crouch  for  employment.' 

0  This  jingling  quibble  upon  Rome  and  room  baa 
occurred  before  in  Act  i.  Sc.  2  : — 

'  Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough.' 
It  is  deserving  of  notice  on  no  other  account  than  u  It 
shows  the  pronunciation  ofRome  in  Shakspeare's  lime, 
So  in  Hey  wood's  Rape  of  Lucrece,  1639 : — 

' ■ —  You  shall  have  my  room. 

My  Rome  indeed  ;  for  what  I  seem  to  be, 
Brutus  is  not,  but  born  great  Rome  to  five.' 
6  Warbunon  thinks  this  speech  very  fine  in  Its  kind, 
though  unlike  the  laconic  style  of  ancient  oratory  attti- 
buted  to  Brutus.  Steevens  observes  that  '  this  artificial 
jingle  of  short  sentences  was  aiTected  by  most  of  the 
orators  of  Shakspeare's  lime,  whether  in  the  pulpit  or 
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MS 


cduse  ;  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear:  believe 
me  for  mine  honour  ;  and  have  respect  to  mine  ho- 
nour, that  you  may  believe :  censure  me  in  your 
vrisdom  ;  and  awake  your  senses^  that  you  may  the 
better  jud^e.  If  there  be  any  m  this  assembly, 
any  dear  friend  of  Ctesar's,  to  him  I  say,  that  Bru- 
tus' love  to  Caesar  was  no  less  than  his.  If  then 
that  friend  demand,  why  Brutus  rose  against  Cae- 
sar, this  is  my  answer, — Not  that  I  loved  Caesar 
less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather 
Caesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves ;  than  that 
Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  free  men?  As  Caesar 
loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  ;  as  he  was  fortunate,  I 
rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him :  but, 
as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him :  There  is  tears, 
for  his  love ;  joy,  for  his  fortune;  honour,  for  his 
valour ;  and  death,  for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here 
80  base,  that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak  ; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude,  that 
would  not  be  a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak  ;  for  him 
have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile,  that  will  not 
love  his  country  ?  If  any,  speaik  ;  for  him  have  I 
offended.     I  pause  for  a  reply. 

Cit.  None,  Brutus,  none. 

[Several speaking  at  once, 

Bru.  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done 
no  more  to  Caesar,  than  you  shall  do  to  Brutus. 
The  question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capi- 
tol :  his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was 
worthy;  nor  nis  offences  enforced,  for  which  he 
sufTered  death. 

Enter  Antowy  and  others,  with  Cesar's  Body. 
Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony; 
who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  com- 
monwealth ;  as  which  of  you  shall  not  ?  With  this 
I  depart ;  That,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover'  for  the 
good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger  for  myself, 
when  it  shall  pleaise  my  country  to  need  my  death. 

Cit.  Livej  Brutus,  live  !  live  ! 

1  Cit.  Bnng   him  with  triumph  home  unto  his 

house. 

2  Cit.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3  Cit.  Let  him  be  Caesar. 

4  Cit.  Caesar's  better  parts 
Shall  now  be  crovm'd  in  Brutus. 

1  Cit.  We'll  bring  him  to  his  house  with  shouts 

and  clamours. 
Bru.  My  countrymen, 

2  Cit.  Peace  ;  silence  !   Brutus  speaks. 
1  Cit.  Peace,  ho ! 

Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone, 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony  : 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Caesar's  glories  ;  which  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allow'd  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you  not  a  man  depart, 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [Exit. 

1  Cit.  Stay,  ho  !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  Cit.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair  ; 
We'll  hear  him : — ■Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.  For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholden  to  you. 

4  Cit.  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 

5  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake, 
He  finds  himself  beholden  to  us  aJl. 

4  Cit.  'Twere  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus 
here. 

1  Cit.  This  Caesar  was  a  tyrant^ 

3  CiL  ^^y?  that's  certain  : 

We  are  bless'd,  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  Cit.  Peace  ;  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Ant,  You  gentle  Romans, 


at  the  bar.  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  rather  as  an 
imitation  of  the  false  eloquence  then  in  vogue,  than  as 
a  specimen  of  laconic  brevity.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Voltaire,  who  has  stolen  and  transplanted  into  his 
tragedy  of  Brutus  the  fine  speech  of  Antony  to  the  people, 
and  has  unblushingly  received  the  highest  compliments 
upon  it  from  the  King  of  Prussia,  Count  Algaroui,  and 
others,  affects  to  eitol  this  address  of  Brutus,  while  he 
ia  most  disingenuously  silent  on  the  subject  of  that  of 
Antony,  which  he  chose  to  purloin. 
1  Lover  axA  friend  were  synonymoug  with  our  ances- 


Cit.  Peace,  ho  !  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me  youi 
ears  ; 
I  come  to  bury  Caesar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil,  that  men  do,  lives  after  them  ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones  ; 
So  let  it  be  with  Caesar.     The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you,  Caesar  was  ambitious  ; 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Cresar  answer'd  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man  ; 
So  are  they  all  ;  all  honourable  men,) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeral. 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me  : 
But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious. 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  manv  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Cssar  seem  ambitious  ? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept: 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious  ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal, 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown. 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.     Was  this  ambition  ? 
Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 
And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 
I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 
But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 
You  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause  ; 
What  cause  withholds  you  then  to  mourn  for  him  ? 

0  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason ! — Bear  with  me  ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 

1  Cit.   Methinks,  there  is  much   reason  in  his 

sayings. 

2  Cit.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3  Cit.  Has  he,  masters  ? 

1  fear,  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 

4  Cit.  Mark'd  ye  his  words  ?  He  would  not  take 

the  crown ; 
Therefore,  'tis  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  Cit.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2  Cit.  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are   red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 

3  Cit.  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome,  than 

Antony. 

4  Cit.  Now  mark  him,  he  begins  again  to  speak 
Ant.  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  w^orld  :  now  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor^  to  do  him  reverence. 
O,  masters !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 
I  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  nonourable  men  : 
I  will  not  do  them  wrong  ;  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar, 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  'tis  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  his  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read,) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins'  in  his  sacred  blood  ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills, 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue. 
4  Cit.  We'U  hear  the* will :  Bead  it,  Mark  An- 
tony. 


tors.  It  would  not  have  been  again  noticed,  but  for  Mr. 
Reed's  whimsical  notion  that  it  was  not  authenticated 
by  examples,  and  that  Shakspeare  found  it  in  North's 
Plutarch  alone.  Malone  has  adduced  a  host  of  exam- 
ples, but  any  old  Latin  Dictionary,  under  the  word 
amicus,  would  serve  to  confute  Mr.  Reed. 

2  '  The  meanest  man  ia  now  too  high  to  do  rcverento 
to  Caesar.' 

3  Handkerchiefs 
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Act  in 


CU.  Tha  wilL  the  will ;  we  will  hear  Caesar's 
will. 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends,  I  must  not 
read  it ; 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Caesar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men  ; 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad : 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs  ; 
For  if  you  should,  Oj  what  would  come  of  it ! 

4  Cil.  Read  the  will ;  we  will  hear  it.  Antony  ; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will ;  Caesar's  will. 

Ant.  Will  you  be  patient  ?  Will  you  stay  awhile  7 
I  have  o'ershot  myself,  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear,  I  wrong  the  honourable  men, 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  C^sar  ;  I  do  fear  it. 

4  CU.  They  were  traitors  :  Honourable  men  ! 

Cit.  The  will!  the  testament! 

2  Cit.  They  were  viUains,  murderers :  The  will ! 
read  the  will  1 

Ant.  You  will  compel  me  then  to  read  the  will  ? 
Then  make  a  ring  sibout  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  wilL 
Shall  I  descend  7  And  will  you  give  me  leave  ? 

Cit.  Come  down. 

2  Cit.  Descend. 

[He  comet  doumfrom  the  Pu^nt. 

3  Cit.  You  shall  have  leave. 
2  Cit.  A  ring  J  stand  round. 

1  CiL  Stand  from  the  hearse,  stand  from  the  body. 

2  Cit,  Room  for  Antony ; — most  noble  Antony. 
Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me  ;  stand  far  ofi*. 
Cit.  Stand  back !  room !  bear  back ! 

Ant.    If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on  | 
'Twas  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent ; 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii ; — 
Look !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  daigger  through ; 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
Through  this,  the  well  beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 
And,  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  tne  blood  of  Caesar  foUow'd  it ; 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no ; 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  ansel :' 
Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loird  him  ! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms, 
Quite  vanqubh'd  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart ; 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua,' 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,'  great  Caesar  fell. 
O.  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen  ! 
Tnen  I,  amd  you,  and  all  of'^us  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 
O,  now  you  weep  ;  and,  I  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint*  of  pity  :  these  aje  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls,  what,  weep  you,  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?  Look  you  here, 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,^  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

1  Cit.  O,  piteous  spectacle! 

2  Cit.  O,  noble  Cesar  ! 


1  i.  e.  his  guardian  angel,  or  the  being  in  whom  he 
put  most  trust. 

2  See  Act  ii.  Sc.  2.  Beaumont  in  his  Masque  writes 
this  word  statua,  and  its  plural  statuaes.  Even  is 
generally  used  as  a  dissyllable  by  Shakspeare. 

8  The  image  seems  to  be  that  the  blood  flowing  from 
Caesar's  wounds  appeared  to  run  from  the  statue  ;  the 
words  are  from  North's  Plutarch : — '  Against  the  very 
base  whereon  Pompey'a  image  stood,  which  ran  all  a 
gore  of  blood,  till  he  was  slain.' 

4  Dint  anciently  written  dent ;  '  a  stroke,  and  the  im- 
pression  which  it  makes  on  any  thing.' 

6  Marr>d  is  defaced,  destroyed.  Is  is  often,  for  the 
sake  of  tne  jingle,  opposed  to  make. 

6  Grievances. 

7  The  first  folio  reads, '  For  I  have  neither  ten'/.'  The 
second  folio  corrects  it  to  %eit.  which  Johnson  supposed 
might  mean  '  a  penned  and  premeditated  oration.' — 
Malone  perversely  adheres  to  the  erroneous  readinf. 


3  Cit.  O,  woful  day  ! 

4  Cit,  O,  traitors,  villains ! 

1  Cit.  O,  most  bloody  sight  I 

2  Cit.  We  will  be  revenged :  revenge  :  about,* 
seek, — bum, — fire, — kill, — slay! — let  not  a  traitor 
live. 

Ant.  Stay,  countrymen. 

1  Cit.  Peace  there  ; — Hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  Cit.  We'll  hear  him,  we'll  follow  him,  we'll  die 
ynHn.  him. 

Ant.  Grood  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not  stir 
you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They,  that  have  done  tliis  deed,  are  honourable ; 
What  private  griefs*  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not. 
That  made  them  do  it;  they  are  wise  and  honourable, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts; 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is : 
But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend  ;  and  that  they  know  fiUI  weD 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  nave  neither  wit,*  nor  words,  nor  worth. 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech. 
To  stir  men's  Mood  :  I  only  speak  right  on  ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know  ; 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  woimds,  poor,  poor  dumb 

mouth.^. 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me  :  But  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

Cit.  We'll  mutiny. 

1  CiL  We'll  bum  the  house  of  Bmtus. 

8  Cit.  Away  then,  come,  seek  the  conspirators. 
Ant.   Yet  hear  me,  countrymen ;  yet  hear  m« 

speak. 
Cit.  Peace,  ho!  Hear  Antony,  most  noble  An 

tony. 
Ant.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not 
what : 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserv'd  your  loves  ? 
Alas,  you  know  not : — ^I  must  tell  you,  then : 
You  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of 

CiL  Moat  true ; — the  will ; — let's  stay,  and  hear 

the  will. 
Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 
To  every  Roman  citizen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas.* 

2  Cit.  Most   noble  Caesar  1 — we'll  revenge  his 

death. 

^  Cit.  O  royal  Caesar ! 

Ant.  Hear  me  with  paUenc*. 

Cit.  Peace,  ho  1 

AnL  Moreover,  he  hath  lef\  you  all  his  walks, 
His  private  arbours,  and  new  planted  orchards, 
On  this  side  Tyber  ;•  he  hath  left  them  you. 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever  ;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar  :  When  comes  such  another? 

1  Cit.  Never,  never:— Come,  come,  away: 
We'll  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And  with  the  brands  fire'"  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 


\ 


The  context,  I  think,  fully  calls  for  the  emendation, 
which  Steevens  has  well  defended. 

8  A  drachma  was  a  Greek  coin,  the  same  as  the 
Roman  denier,  of  the  value  of  four  sesterces,  I.  e.  7d. 

9  'This  scene  (says  Theobaldj  lies  in  the  Forum, 
near  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  tha 
city  ;  but  Cassar's  gardens  were  very  remote  fVom  that 
quarter : — 

Trans  Tiberim  longe  cubat  is.  prope  Casans  hortos, 
says  Horace  :  and  both  the  Naumachia  and  gardens  of 
Cssar  were  separated  from  the  mam  city  by  the  river, 
and  lay  out  wide  in  a  line  with  Mount  Jaiiiculum.'  Ha 
would  therefore  read,  '  on  that  side  Tyber.'  But  Dr. 
Farmer  has  shown  that  Shaksmare's  study  lay  in  tha 
old  translation  of  Plutarch,  '  He  bequethed  unto  every 
citizen  of  Rome  seventy-five  drachmas  a  man,  and  left 
his  gardens  and  arbours  unto  the  people,  which  he  had 
on  this  side  of  the  river  Tvber.' 

10  Fire  again  as  a  dissyllable 
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2  Cit.  Go,  fetch  fire. 
S  Cit.  Pluck  down  benches. 
'  4  Cii.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 

[Exeunt  Citizens,  with  the  Body. 
•♦  .  Ant.  Now  let  it  work :    Mischief,  thou  art  afoot. 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wUt! — How  now,  fellow? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv.  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 
Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 
f    iSi«ru.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Caesar's  house. 
Ant.  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him  : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.    Fortune  is  merry. 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv.  I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Belike,  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people. 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.     Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.    The  same.   A  Street.   Enter  CmitA, 
the  Poet. 
Cin.  I  dreamt  to-night,  that  I  did  feast  with  Cseaar, 
and  things  unluckily  charge  my  fantasy : ' 
[  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 
Vet  something  leads  me  forth. 

1  Cit.  What  is  your  name  ? 

2  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going  ? 

3  Cit.  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 

4  Cit.  Are  you  a  married  man,  or  a  bachelor  ? 

2  Cit.  Answer  every  man  directly. 
1  Cit.  Ay,  and  briefly. 

4  Cit.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

3  Cit.  Ay,  and  truly,  you  were  best. 

Cin.  What  is  my  name  ?  Whither  am  I  going  ? 
Where  do  I  dwell  ?  Am  I  a  married  man,  or  a 
bachelor  ?  Then  to  answer  every  man  directly,  and 
briefly,  wisely,  and  truly.  Wisely  I  say,  I  am  a 
bachelor. 

3  Cit.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  they  ate  fools 
that  marry  : — You'll  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I  fear, 
Proceed;  directly. 

Cin.  Directlvj  lam  going  to  Caesar's  funeral. 

1  Cit.  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy  ? 
Cin.  As  a  friend. 

2  Cit   That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4  Cit.  For  your  dwellmg, — briefly. 
Cin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol, 

3  Cit.  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
Cin.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1  Cit.  Tear  him  to  pieces,  he's  a  conspirator. 
Cin,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet,  I  am  Cinna  the  poet. 

1      4  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses,  tear  him  for 
nis  bad  verses. 

2  Cit.  It  is  no  matter,  his  name's  Cinna;  pluck 
but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 

5  Cit.  Tear  him,  tear  him.  Come,  brands,  no  ! 
firebrands.  To  Brutus',  to  Cassius' ;  bum  all. — 
Some  to  Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Casca's  ;  some 
to  Ligarius' :  away  ;  go.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 


I  i.  e.  circumstances  oppress  my  fancy  with  an  ill- 
omened  weight.  '  I  learn  (says  SteevensJ  from  an  old 
Treatise  on  Fortune-Telling,  8tc.  that  to  dream  of  being 
at  banquets  betokeneth  misfortune,  &c.'  The  subject  of 
this  scene  is  taken  from  Plutarch. 

3  The  place  of  this  scene  is  net  marked  in  the  old 
copy.  It  appears  from  Plutarch  and  Appian,  that  these 
triumvirs  met,  upon  the  proscription,  in  a  little  island 
near  Mutina,  upon  the  river  Lavinius.  That  Shak- 
epeare,  however,  meant  the  scene  to  be  at  Rome  may  be 
inferred  from  what  almost  immediately  follows : — 

'  Lep.  What,  shall  I  find  you  here .' 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol.' 
Malone  placed  the  scene  in  Antony's  house. 

3  Upton  has  shown  thsa  the  poet  made  a  mistake  as 
to  this  character  mentioned  by  Lepidus  ;  Lucius,  not 
Fublius,  was  the  person  meant,  who  was  uncle  by  the 
mother's  side  to  Mark  Antony. 

4  i.  e.  condemn  him. 

;         *  Vouchsafe  to  give  my  damned  husband  life.' 
Promos  and  Cassandra,  1578. 
6  So  in  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1 : — 

• like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows. 

Thou  bear'st  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
Till  death  unloads  ibee.' 
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SCENE  I.— The  same.  A  Room  m  Antony's 
House.'  ANTowy,  Octavius,  and  Lepious, 
seated  at  a  Tc^le. 

Ant.  These  many  then  shall  die  ;   their  names 
are  prick'd. 

Oct.  Your  brother  too  must  die ;  Consent  you, 
Lepidus  ? 

£^.  I  do  consent. 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony 

Lep.  Upon  condition  Publius'  shall  not  live, 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  He  shall  not  live  ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn' 
him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Caesar's  house  ; 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  will  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lep.  WTiat,  shall  I  find  you  here  ? 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at 

The  Capitol.  [Exit  Lbfiqds. 

Ant.  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands  :  Is  it  fit. 
The  threefold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Oct.  So  you  thought  him ; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick'd  to  die. 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

AtU.  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  you: 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man. 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads. 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold.* 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business. 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way  ; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will, 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears, 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  your  will ; 

But  he's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius  ;  and,  for  that, 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight. 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on  ; 
His  corporal  motion  govern'd  by  my  spirit. 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so  j 
He  must  be  taught,  and  train'd,  and  bid  go  forth  : 
A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations  ; 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  stal'd  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion.'     Do  not  talk  of  him, 
But  as  a  property.'    And  now,  Octavius, 
listen  great  things. — Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  levying  powers  :  we  must  straight  make  head 
Therefore  let  our  alliance  be  combined. 
Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretch'd 

out," 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  council. 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd. 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so  ;  for  we  are  at  tlie  stake, 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies  ; 
And  some,  that  smile,  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear, 
Millions  of  mischiefs.  [Exeunt. 


6  Shakspeare  had  already  woven  this  circumstance 
into  the  character  of  Justice  Shallow :— '  He  came  ever 
in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion  ;  and  sung  those  tunes 
that  he  heard  the  ca'men  whistle.' 

7  i.  e.  as  a  thing  quite  at  our  disposal,  and  to  be 
treated  as  we  please.  Malvolio  complains  in  Twelfth 
Night  :— 

'  They  have  properh'ed  me,  kept  me  in  darkness  » 

8  The  old  copy  gives  this  line  imperfectly  : — 

'  Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretch'd.' 
Malone  supplied  it  thus  : — 
'  Our  best  friends  made,  our  means  stretch'd  to  tlie 
utmost.' 
The  readins  of  the  text  is  that  of  the  second  folio  edition, 
which  is  suiflciently  perspicuous. 

9  An  allusion  to  bear  baiting.  Thus  hi  Macbeth,  Act 
v.  Sc.  7  :— 

'  They  have  chain'd  me  to  a  stafce  I  cannot  fly, 
But  bear-like,  i  must  fight  the  course.' 
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Act  TT: 


SCENE  U.— Before  Brutus'  TerU,  in  the  Camp 
near  Sardis.  Drum.  Enter  Brutus,  Lucilius, 
Lucius,  and  Soldiers :  Titikius  and  PiWDAaus, 
meeting  them. 

Bru.  Stand,  ho ! 

Imc.  Give  the  word,  ho !  and  stand. 

Bru.  What  now,  Lucilius  ?  is  Cassius  near? 

Luo.  He  is  at  hand  ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  vou  salutation  from  his  master. 

[Pindarus  give$  a  Letter  to  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  greets  me  well. — Your  master,  Pindarus, 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers,' 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone  :  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shall  be  satisSed. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt, 

'But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard,  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted. — A  word,  Lucilius : 
How  he  receiv'd  you,  let  me  be  resolv'd. 

Imc.  With  courtesy,  and  with  respect  enough  ; 
But  not  with  such  familiar  instances. 
Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference, 
As  he  hath  used  of  old, 

Bru.  Thou  hast  describ'd 

A  hot  friend  cooling  :  Ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand. 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle : 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur, 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jaides, 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on  ? 

Imc.  Thev  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quar- 
ter'id  ; 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general, 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  [March  within. 

Bru.  Hark,  he  is  arriv'd  :— 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  at\d  Soldiers. 

Cat.  Stand,  ho '. 

Bru.  Stand,  ho !  Speak  the  word  along. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Cat.  Most  noble  brother,   you  have  done  me 
wrong. 

Bru.  Judge  me,  you  gods !  Wrong  I  mine  ene- 
mies ? 

And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother  7 

Cat.    Brutus,   this   sober  form  of  yours  hides 
wrongs ; 
And  when  you  do  them 

Bru.  Cassins,  be  content. 

Speak  your  griefs  softly, — I  do  know  you  well : — 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here. 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us. 
Let  us  not  wrangle  :  Bid  them  move  away  ; 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  gnefs 
And  I  will  give  you  audience'. 

Cat.  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  oS* 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.  Lucilius,  do  you  the  like  ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  tent,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door.     [ExeurU. 


1  It  having  been  thought  that  alteration  was  requisite 
ill  this  line,  U  may  be  as  well  to  observe  Brutus  charges 
both  Cassius  and  his  officer^  Lucius  Fella,  with  corrup- 
tion :  and  he  says  to  Lucilius,  when  he  hears  how  he 
had  been  received  by  Cassius : — 

'  Thou  hast  describ'd 
A  hot  friend  cooling.' 
This  is  the  change  which  Brutus  complains  of. 

2  Nice  here  means  sillt/,  simple. 

3  This  que.stion  is  far  from  implying  that  any  of  those 
who  touched  Caesar's  body  were  villains.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  an  indirect  way  of  asserting  that  there  was 
not  one  man  among  them  who  "^as  base  enough  to  stab 
him  for  any  cause  but  that  of  justice. 

4  The  old  copy  roada,  <  Brutus,  bait  not  me,'    Theo- 


SCENE  ni.— Within  the  Tent  of  Brutas.  Ltrciui 
and  Titinius  at  some  distance  from  iL  Enter 
Brutus  and  Cassius. 

(Jot,  That  you  have  wrong'd  me,  doth  appear  in 
this: 
You  have  condemn'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians  ; 
Wherein,  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 
Bru.  You  wrong'd  yourselfj  to  write  in  such  a 
case. 

Cos.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice^  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemn'd  to  have  an  itching  palm  ; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold. 
To  undeservers. 

Ca$.  I  an  itching  palm  ? 

You  know,  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this, 
Or,  by  the  gods,  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.    The  name  of  Cassius  honours   this  cor« 
ruption. 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head.        I 

Cat.  Chastisement !  7 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  re> 
member ! 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice  sake  ? 
What  viflain  touch'd  his  body,  that  did  stab,  a 

And  not  for  justice  ?'     What,  shall  one  of  us,  1 

That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world,         '■ 
But  for  supporting  robbers  ;  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes  ; 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours. 
For  so  much  trash,  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ?— 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cos.  Brutus,  bay*  not  me, 

I'll  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself. 
To  hedge  me  in  ;'  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions.^ 

Bru.  Go  to ;  you're  not,  Casaus. 

Cat.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say,  you  are  not.' 

Cat.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself: 
Have  mind  upon  your  health,  tempt  me  no  furtiier. 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man ! 

Cat.  Is't  possible  ? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  ' 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares  ? 

Cat.  O  ye  gods  !  ye  gods !    Must  I  endure   aU 
this? 

Bru.  All  this  ?  ay,  more :  Fret,  till  your  proud 
heart  break ; 
Go,  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are. 
And  mtike  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge  I 
Must  I  observe  you  ?  Must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?  By  the  gods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of'^your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you :  for,  from  this  day  forth, 
I'll  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cat.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru.  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier  : 
Let  it  appear  so  ;  make  your  vaunting  true. 
And  it  snail  please  me  well  :   For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 


bald  made  the  alteration,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
all  subsequent  editors  except  Malone.  The  fact  is,  that 
bat/  and  bait  are  both  frequently  used  by  Shakspeare 
in  the  same  sense,  and  as  the  repetition  ofthe  word  used 
by  Brutus  seems  to  add  spirit  to  the  reply,  I  have  con- 
tinued it  in  the  text. 

5  i.  e.  to  limit  my  authority  by  your  direction  or  cen 
sure. 

6  To  know  on  what  terms  it  is  fit  to  confer  the  olBcM 
at  my  disposal. 

7  '  This  passage  (says  Steerens)  may  be  easily  re- 
duced to  metre  if  we  read  : — 

Cat.  Brutus,  I  am. 

Bru  Cassiua  I  say  you  are  not' 
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Cos.  You  wrong  me  every  way,  you  wrong  me, 
Brutus ; 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better : 
Did  I  say,  better  ? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cos.  When  Caesar  liv'd,  he  durst  not  thus  have 
mov'd  me. 

£tu.  Peace,  peace  ;  you  durst  not  so  have  tempt- 
ed him. 

Cos.  I  durst  not? 

Bru.  No. 

Cos.  What  ?  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru.  For  your  life  you  durst  not. 

Cos.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love, 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats; 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty. 
That  they  pass  by  me,  as  the  idle  wind. 
Which  I  respect  not.    I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me:^ 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means  : 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmais,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash, 
By  any  indirection.    I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions. 
Which  you  denied  me :  Was  that  done  like  Cassius  ? 
Should  I  have  answer'd  Caius  Cassius  so  ? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous. 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends, 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts. 
Dash  him  to  pieces  ! 

Cos.  I  denied  you  not. 

Bru.  You  did. 

Cos.  I  did  not ;  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back. — Brutus  hath  riy'd 

my  heart : 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities. 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me.' 

Cos.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

'   Cos.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Bru.  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do  ap- 
pear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Cos.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come. 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world  : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves  ;  brav'd  by  his  brother  ; 
Check'd  like  a  bondman  ;  all  his  faults  observ'd, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learn'd,  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.     O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes ! — There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth  ; 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  vfriH  give  my  heart : 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Cajsar  ;  for,  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst  him 

better 
Than  ever  thou  lov'dst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger  : 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope  ; 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire  ; 

1  The  meaning  is  this : — '  I  do  not  look  for  your 
faults,  I  only  see  them,  and  mention  them  with  vehe- 
mence, when  you  force  them  into  my  notice,  by  prac- 
tising them  on  me.' 

2  Shakspeare  found  the  present  incident  in  Plutarch. 
The  intruder,  however,  was  Marcus  Fhaonius,  who 
had  been  a  friend  and  follower  of  Cato  ;  not  a  poet,  but 
one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  cynic  philoso- 
pher. 

3  This  passage  is  a  translation  from  the  first  book  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  which  is  thus  given  in  Sir  Thomas 
North's  Plutarch; — 

'  My  lords  I  pray  you  hearken  both  to  me, 

For  1  have  seen  more  years  than  such  ye  three.' 

4  i.  e  thes«  silly  poets.    A  Jig  signified  a  ballad  o\ 


I  Who,  much  enforced,  ihows  a  hasty  spark, 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos.  Hath  Cassius  liv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus, 
When  grief,  and  blood  .ill  temper'd,  vexeth  him? 
Bru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill  temper'd  too. 
Cos.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?     Give  me  your 

hand. 
Bru,  And  my  heart  too. 
Cos.  O,  Brutus!— 

Bru.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Cos.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me, 
When  that  rash  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me, 
Makes  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius  ;  and,  from  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over  earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He'll  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

[JVoise  within. 

Poet.  [  Within.]  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  generals  ; 

There  is  some  grudge  between  them,  'tis  not  meet 

They  be  alone. 

Luc.  [Within.]  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Poet.  XfVithinT]  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me. 

Enter  Poet.* 
Cos.  How  now  ?  What's  the  matter  ? 
Poet,  For  shame,  you  generals ;    What  do  you 
mean? 
Love,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye.' 
Cos,  Ha,  ha :  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme! 
Bru.    Get  you    hence,    siirrah;    saucy  fellow, 

hence. 
Cos,  Bear  with  him,  Brutus  ;  'tis  his  fashion. 
Bru,  I'll  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his 
time. 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  ?* 
Companion,'  hence. 

Cos.  Away,  away,  be  gone. 

[Exit  Poet. 
Enter  Lucilius  and  Titinids. 
Bru,  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cos,  And  come  yourselves,  and  brmg  Messala 
with  you 
Immediately  to  us. 

[Exeunt  Lucinius  and  Titinius. 
Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cas,  I  did   not  think  you  could  have  been  so 

angry. 
Bru,  O  Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 
Cas.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use, 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 
Bru.  No  man  bears  sorrow  better:  Portia  is  dead. 
Cas.  Ha!  Portia? 
Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Cas.  How  scap'd  I  killing,  when  I  cross'd  you 
so? 
O,  insupportable  and  touching  loss ! — 
Upon  what  sickness  ? 

•Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absence  ; 

And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong  :  — for  with  her 

death 
That  tidings  came  ; — With  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallow'd  fire.' 
Cas.  And  died  so  ? 
Bru.  Even  so. 
Cas.  O  ye  immortal  gods  ! 

Enter  Lucius,  luith  Wine  and  Tapers. 
Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her.     Give  me  a  bowl 
of  wine  : — 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.         [Drinks. 


ditty,  as  well  as  a  dance.    See  note  on  Hamlet,  Act  ii. 
Sc.  2. 

5  Companion  is  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  in  many 
of  the  old  plays ;  as  we  say  at  present  fellow  !  Doll 
Tearsheet  says  to  Pistol : — 

' 1  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion,^  Sec. 

6  This  circumstance  is  taken  from  Plutarch.  It  Is 
also  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus,  iv.  6.  Portia  is 
however  reported  by  Pliny  to  have  died  at  Rome  of  a 
lingering  illness  while  Brutus  waa  abroad. 
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Cos.  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge  : — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup : 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.      [Drinks. 
Re-enter  Titinius  xeith  Messalx. 

Bru.  Come  in,  Titinius : — Welcome,  good  Mes- 
sala. — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cos.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Bru.  No  more,  I  pray  you. — 

IV|essala,  I  have  here  received  letters, 
That  young  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 

Mes.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  selfsame  tenour. 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ? 

Mei.  That  by  proscription,  and  bills  of  outlawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  aeree ; 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators,  that  diecT 
By  theur  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cos.  Cicero  one? 

Mes.  Ay,  Cicero  is  dead, 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription. — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

Me*.  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Bru.  Why  ask  you  ?    Hear  you  aught  of  her  in 
yours  ? 

Mes.  No,  my  lord. 
'    Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.    Why,  farewell,  Portia. We  must  die, 

Messala : 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once,' 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.   Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  en- 
dure. 

Cos.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art*  as  you, 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru.  Well,  to  our  work  alive.    What  do  you 
think 
Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  7 

Cos.  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru.  Your  reason  ? 

Cos.  This  it  is  ; 

'Tis  better  that  the  enemy  seek  us  : 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers. 
Doing  himself  offence  ;  whilst  we,  lying  still, 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bru.  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to 
better. 
The  people,  'twixt  Philippi  and  this  ground. 
Do  stana  but  in  a  forc'd  aSection  ; 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them, 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 
Gome  on  refresh'd,  new  added,  and  encourag'd ! 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off. 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there. 

Cos.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru.  Under  your  pardon. — You  must  note  beside, 
That  we  have  try'd  the  utmost  of  our  friends, 
Our  legions  are  brim  full,  our  cause  is  ripe : 


'   I  I.  e.  at  some  time  or  other.    So  in  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor. 

'  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.' 
't  In  art,  that  is,  in  theory. 

3  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  more  than  once  imi- 
tated this  passage,  but  with  very  little  success : — 
'  There  is  an  hour  in  each  mate's  life  appointed 
To  make  his  happiness,  if  then  he  seize  it,'  &c. 
Custom  of  the  Country. 

' Consider  then,  and  quickly  : 

And  like  a  wise  man  take  the  current  with  you. 
Which  ouce  turn'd  bead  will  sink  you.' 

Bloody  Brother. 


The  enemy  increaseth  every  day, 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline- 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  U.ctM^  • 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries.* 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cos.  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on  ; 

We'll  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity  ; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  httle  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cos.  No  more.     Good  night; 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  hence. 
Bru.  Lucius,  my  gown.    [Exit  Lucius-]    Far»i 
well,  good  Messala  ; —  '. 

Good  night,  Titinius : — Noble,  noble  Cassius  '| 

Good  night,  and  good  repose.  {' 

Cos.  O,  my  dear  brotherl' 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night : 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 
Bru.  Every  thing  is  well. 

Cos.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Crood  night,  good  brother^ 

Til.  Mes.  Good  night.  Lord  Brutus. 
.Bru.  Farewell,  every  one* 

[ExeurU  Cas.  Tit.  and  Mbs.' 
Re-enter  Luciirs,  with  the  Goum. 
Give  me  the  gown.    Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 
Imc.  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  What,  thou  speak'st  drowsily  : 

Poor  knave,   I  blame  thee  notj    thou  art  o'er*, 

watch'd. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men  ; 
I'll  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 
Luc.  Varro,  and  Claudius ! 

Enter  Varro  and  Ci.Atri>lt7S. 
Var.  Calls  my  lord? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep ; 
It  may  be,  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Var.  So  please  you,  we  will  stand,  and  watck 

your  pleasure. 
Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so  :  lie  down,  good  sirs  } 
It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 
Looi^  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so ; 
I  put  >t  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown.  [  Servants  He  doion* 
Imc.  I  was  sure,  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 
Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  for» 
getful. 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile, 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 
Luc.  Ay,  my  lord,  an  it  please  you. 
Bru.  It  does,  my  boy : 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 
Imc  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru.  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might ; 
I  know,  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  to  rest. 
Imc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 
Bru.  It  is  well  done  ;  and  thou  shaJt  sleep  again; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long  :  if  I  do  live, 
I  will  be  good  to  thee.  [Music,  and  a  Song, 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune : — O,  murd'rous  slumber  ! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace*  upon  my  boy, 


A  similar  sentiment  is  found  in  Chapman's  Busair  d'Am- 
bois.  .1607 1— 

'  'i'here  is  a  deep  nick  in  time's  restless  wheel, 
For  each  man's  good,  when  which  nick  comes,  it 

strikes, 
So  no  man  riaeth  by  his  real  merit. 
But  when  it  cries  click  in  the  raiser's  spirit.' 
4  A  mace  is  the  ancient  term  for  a  sceptre :  — 

' proud  Tarquinius 

Rooted  Hrom  Rome  the  sway  of  kingly  mate.' 
nanus  and  Scylla,  1594 
Shakspeare  probably  remembered  Spenser  in  his  Faerte 
Queene,  b.  i.  c.  iv.  st.  44  :— 

'  When  as  Morpheus  had  with  leaden  mace 
Arrested  all  that  courtly  company.' 
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That  plays  thee  music? — Gentle  knave,  good  night! 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument ; 
I'll  take  it  from  thee  ;  and,  good  boy,  good  night. 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see  ; — Is  not  the  leaf  tum'd 

down, 
Where  I  left  reading  ?    Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[He  sits  doum. 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Cxsar. 
How  ill  this  taper  burns  ! — Ha  !  who  comes  here? 
I  think,  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes, 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me  : — Art  thou  any  thing  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil, 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare  ? 
Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 

Ghost.  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Why  com'st  thou  ? 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  Well  ; 
Then  I  shall  see  thee  again  ?' 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philippi. 

t Ghost  vanishes. 
ppi,  then. — 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest : 
111  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee.^ 
Boy!  Lucius! — Varro!  Claudius!  Sirs,  awake! — 
Claudius ! 

Luc.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false, 

Bru.  He  thinks,  he  still  is  at  his  instrument. 
Lucius  awaJ«e. 

Luc.  My  lord! 

Bru.  Didst  thou   dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so 
cryd'st  out? 

Luc.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru.  Yes,  that  thou  didst :  Didst  thou  see  any 
.1  thing  V 

,    /aic.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Sleep  again,  Lucius. — Sirrah,  Claudius! 
Fellow  thou !  awake. 

Var.  My  lord. 

Clau.  My  lord. 

Bru.  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep? 
,     Var.  Clau.  Did  we,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Ay  ;  Saw  you  any  thing  ? 

Var.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau.  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Go,  and  commend  me  to  my  brother  Cas- 
sius  ; 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before, 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var.  Clau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.     TAe  Plains  o/ Philippi.    Enter  Oc- 
TAVius,  Antont,  and  thar  Army. 
Oct.  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered : 
You  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down, 
But  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions  ; 
It  proves  not  so  :  their  battles  are  at  hand  ; 


They  mean  to  warn'  us  at  Philippi  here, 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

Ant.  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it :   they  could  be  content 
To  visit  other  places  ;  and  come  down 
With  fearful  bravery,'  thinking,  by  this  face, 
To  fasten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage  ; 
But  'tis  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prepare  you,  generals  : 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  snow, 
Their  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out. 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

Ant.  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on, 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I,  keep  thou  the  left. 

Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent? 

Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you  ;  but  I  will  do  so. 

[March, 
Drum.    Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  ihnr  Army; 
LuciLius,  TiTimus,  Messala,  and  others. 

Bru.  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 

Cos.  Stand  fast,  Titinius  :    We   must   out   and 
talk. 

Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle  ? 

Ant.  No,  Caesar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth,  the  general  would  have  some  words. 

Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 

Bru.  Words  before  blows  :  Is  it  so,  countrymen? 

Oct.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 

Bru.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes, 
Octavius. 

Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good 
words  : 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Cesar's  heart, 
Crying,  Long  live  !  hail,  Ceesar  ! 

Cos.  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown  ;♦ 
But  tor  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybia  bees, 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 

Ant.  Not  stingless  too. 

Bru.  O,  yes,  and  soundless,  too  ; 
For  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And,  very  wisely,  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant.  Villains,   you  did  not  so,  when  your  vile 
daggers 
Hack'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Csesar : 
You  show'd  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'd  like 

hounds, 
And  bow'd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet ; 
Whilst  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind. 
Struck  Csesar  on  the  neck.     O,  flatterers! 

Cos.  Flatterers ! — Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
If  Cassius  might  have  rul'd. 

Oct.  Come,  come,  the  cause :  If  arguing  make 
us  sweat, 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look ; 

I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators  ; 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  :— 
Never,  till  Caesar's  three  and  twenty  wounds' 


1  Shakspeare  has  on  this  occasion  deserted  his  ori 
ginal.  It  does  not  appear  from  Plutarch  that  the  ghost 
of  Caesar  appeared  to  Brutus,  but '  a  wonderful  straunge 
and  monstrous  shape  of  a  body.'  This  apparition  could 
not  be  at  once  the  shade  of  Caesar  and  the  evil  genius  of 
Brutus.  See  the  story  of  Cassius  Parmensis  in  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  lib.  i.  c.  vii.  Shakspeare  had  read  the 
account  of  this  vision  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Caesar,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  Brutus ;  it  is  there  called  the  ghost, 
and  it  is  said  that  '  the  light  of  the  lampe  waxed  very 
dimme.'  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  poet  would 
consult  the  Life  of  Caesar,  as  well  as  that  of  Brutus,  in 
search  of  materials  for  his  play. 

2  To  warn  is  to  summon.     So  in  King  John : — 

'  Who  is  it  that  hath  warned  us  to  the  walls.' 
And  in  King  Richard  III. : — 

'  And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence.' 

3  '  Fearful  bravery.'    Though  fearful  is  often  used 


by  Shakspeare  and  his  contemporaries  m  an  active 
sense,  for  producing  fear,  or  terrible,  it  may  in  this  in- 
stance bear  its  usual  acceptation  of  timorous,  or,  as  it 
was  sometimes  expressed,  false-hearted.  Thus  in  a 
passage,  cited  by  Steevens,  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  lib. 
ii. : — '  Her  horse  faire  and  lustie  ;  which  she  rid  so  as 
might  show  a  fearful  boldness,  daring  to  do  that  which 
she  knew  that  she  knew  not  how  to  doe.' 

4  '  The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown.' 

It  should  be  '  is  yet  unknown  ;'  but  the  error  was  pro- 
bably the  poet's:  more  correct  writers  than  Shakspeare 
have  committed  this  error,  where  a  plural  noun  imme> 
diately  precedes  the  verb,  although  it  be  the  nominative 
case  by  which  it  is  governed.  Steevens  auributes  the 
error  to  the  transcriber  or  printer,  and  would  have  it 
corrected  ;  but  Malone  has  adduced  several  examples  of 
similar  inaccuracy  in  Shakspeare's  writings. 

5  The  old  copy  reads,  two-and-thirty  wounds.  Theo- 
bald corrected  the  error,  which  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
have  also  fallen  into  in  their  Noble  Gentlemaa 
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Act  r. 


Be  well  aveng'd  ;  or  till  another  CEsar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

Bru.  Caesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors, 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope  ; 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru,  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain, 
Young  man,  thou  could'st  not  die  more  honourable. 

Cos.  A    peevish    schoolboy,    worthless   of  such 
honour, 
Join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

Ant.  Old  Cassius  still ! 

Oct.  Come,  Antony  ;  away. — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl'  we  in  your  teeth  : 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field  ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[Exeunt  Octavius,  Antony,  arid  their  Army. 

Cos.  Why  now,  blow,  wind ;  swell,  billow ;  and 
swim,  bark ! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.  Ho! 
Lucilius ;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Lmc.  My  lord. 

[Bkutus  and  LtrciLius  converse  apart. 

Cat.  Messala, — 

Met.  What  says  my  general  ? 

Ca».  Messala,* 

This  is  my  birth-day  ;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassitis  born.     Give  me  thy  hand.  Messala : 
Be  thou  my  witness,  that  against  my  will, 
As  Pompev  was,  am  I  compell'd  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know,  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong. 
And  his  opinion :  now  I  change  my  mmd, 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Commg  from  Sardis,  on  our  former'  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell,  and  there  thev  perch'd. 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands  ; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us  ; 
This  morning  are  tliey  fled  away,  and  gone ; 
And  in  their  steads,  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us, 
As  we  were  sickly  prey  ;*  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  faitnful,  under  which 
Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mes.  Believe  not  so. 

Cos.  I  but  believe  it  partly  ; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru.  Even  so,  Lucilius. 

Cai.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly  ;  that  we  may, 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age  ! 
But,  since  the  atfairs  of  men  rest  still  uncertain, 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together  : 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  '■•' 

Bru,  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy. 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself: — I  know  not  how. 


But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent* 
The  time  of  life  : — arming  myself  with  patience, 
To  stay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers. 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cos.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Bru.  No,    Cassius,  no :  think   not,   thou   noble 
Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.     But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work,  the  ides  of  March  begun  ; 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take  : — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Ca.><sius! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile  ; 
If  not,  why  tlien  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cos.  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus  ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we'll  smile  indeed : 
If  not,  'tis  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru.  Why,  then,  lead  on. — O,  that  a  man  might 
know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come ! 
But  it  sufficeth,  that  the  day  will  end. 
And  then  the  end  is  known. — Come,  ho  I  away ! 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  II.     The  tame.     The   Field   of  BaUlt. 

Alarum.    Enter  Bnarus  and  Messala. 

Bru.  Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these 
bills* 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side :   [Loud  Alarum, 
Let  them  set  on  at  once  j  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala  :  let  them  all  come  down. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.     The  same.    Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Alarum,    Enter  Cassids  and  Titinics. 

Cos,  O,  look,  Titinius,  look,  the  villains  fly  ! 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  turn'd  enemy ; 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back  : 
I  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

TiL  O  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early: 
Who  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly  ;  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclos'd. 
Enter  Pindarcs. 

Pin.  Fly  further  off,  my  lord,  fly  further  ofT;     ^ 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord  ! 
Fly,  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  ofT. 

Cat.  This  hill  is  far  enough.  Look,  look,  Titinius ; 
Are  those  my  tents,  where  I  perceive  the  fire  7 

Tit,  They  are,  my  lord. 

Cat.  Titinius,  if  thou  lov'st  me, 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops. 
And  here  again  :  that  I  may  rest  assiir'd. 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 


1  War/ is  pecuharly  expressive.  The  challenger  was 
said  to  hurl  down  his  gage  when  he  threw  his  glove 
down  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  make  good  his  charge 
against  his  adversary. 

•  And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  over-weening  traitor's  foot.' 

King  Richard  II. 
Milton  perhaps  had  this  passage  in  mind,  Paradise  Lost, 
b.  i.  V.  669  :-  - 

'  Hurling  defiance  toward  the  vault  of  Heaven.' 
3  Almost  every  circumstance  in  this  speech  is  taken 
"rom  Sir  Thomas  North's  translation  of  Plutarch. 

3  i.  e.  fore  ensign  ;  it  probably  means  the  cA/e/ ensign. 
Baret  has  'the  former  teeth  [i.  e.  fore  teeth,]  derites 
pri  mores.' 

4  So  in  King  John: — 

'As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  prey.' 
o  1.  e.  I  am  resolved  in  such  a  case  to  kill  myself.— 

What  are  you  determined  of? 
6  '  To  prevent,^  is  here  used  for  to  anticipate.    By 

time  is  meant  the  full  and  complete  time :  the  natural 

period.    See  note  on  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II.  Act  i.  Sc.  a. 

It  has  been  said  that  tliera  is  an  apparent  contradiction 


between  the  sentiments  Brutus  expresses  in  this  and  in 
his  subsequent  speech  ;  but  there  is  no  real  inconsistency. 
Brutus  had  laid  down  to  himself  as  a  principle,  to  abide 
every  chance  and  extremity  of  war ;  but  when  Cassius 
reminds  him  of  the  disgrace  of  being  led  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Rome,  he  acknowledges  that  to 
be  a  trial  which  he  could  not  endure.  Shakspeare,  in 
the  first  speech,  makes  that  to  be  ihe  present  opinion  of 
Brutus,  which  in  Plutarch  is  mentioned  only  as  one  he 
formerly  entertained,  and  that,  being  now  in  the  midst 
of  danger,  he  was  of  a  contrary  mind. 

7  This,  though  censured  as  ungrammatical,  was  the 
phraseology  of  the  poet's  day,  as  might  be  shown  by 
numerous  examples.  But  Dryden  an^  Pope  have  used 
it,  and  Johnson  has  sanctioned  it  in  his  Dictionary : — 
'  Begin,  V.  n.  I  began,  or  hegitn.^  The  fact  is.  that  th« 
past  tense  was,  in  our  old  language,  written  began  o 
oegonne. 

8  This  and  much  of  the  subsequent  scene  is  from  the 
old  translation  of  Plutarch  :— '  In  the  meane  tyme  Bru 
tus,  that  led  the  right  winge,  sent  little  billcs  to  the 
collonels  and  captaines  of  private  bandes,  in  which  h' 
wrote  the  order  uf  the  battle.' 
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Tit.  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought.' 

[Exit. 

Ca».  Go,  Fiudarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill  ;* 
My  sight  was  ever  thick  ;  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 

[Exit  PlNDARUB. 

This  day  I  breathed  first :   time  is  come  round,' 

And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end ; 

My  life  is  run  his  compass. — Sirrah,*  what  news  ? 

Pin.  r^6<we.]  O,  my  lord  ! 

Cos.  What  news  ? 

Pin.  Tiiinius  is  enclosed  round  about 
With  horsemen,  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur ; — 
Yet  he  spurs  on. — Now  they  are  almost  on  him  ; 
Now,  Titinius ! — now  some  'light : — Oh,  he  'lights 

too  : — he's  ta'en  ; — 
And  hark !   [ShmUl  they  shout  for  joy. 

Cos.  Come  down,  behold  no  more. — 

O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face  ! 

Enter  Pindarus. 
Come  hither,  sirrah : 
In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner; 
And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life, 
That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do,  [oath  ! 

Thou  should'st  attempt  it.     Come  now,  keep  thine 
Now  be  a  freeman  ;  and  with  this  good  sword. 
That  ran  through  Caesar's  bowels,  search  this  bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer :  Here,  take  thou  the  hilts  ; 
And,  when  my  face  is  cover'd  as  'tis  now. 
Guide  thou  the  sword. — Caesar,  thou  art  reverig'd. 
Even  with  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee,  [Dies. 

Pin.  So,  I  am  free  ;  yet  would  not  so  have  been, 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.     O,  Cassius ! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run, 
VYhere  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.  [Exit. 
Re-enter  Titinius,  viith  Messala. 

Mes.  It  is  but  change,  Titinius  ;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power, 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit.  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Met.  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit.  All  disconsolate. 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  ground  ? 

Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living,     O,  my  heart ! 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Tit.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — O,  setting  sun! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to  night. 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set ; 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set !  Our  day  is  gone  ;  [done  ! 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come  ;  our  deeds  are 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes.  Mistrust  of  good   success  hath  done  this 
deed, — 
O,  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child  ! 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?  O,  error,  soon  conceiv'd. 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engender'd  thee. 

Tit.  What,  Pindarus  ;  Where  art  thou,  Pindarus? 

Mes,  Seek  him,  Titinius  :  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears :  I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
For  piercing  steel,  and  darts  envenomed. 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

T^t.  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while. 

[Exit  Messala. 


1  The  same  expression  occurs  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra :— 

'  That  which  was  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought, 
The  rack  dislimns.' 

2  Cassius  is  now  on  a  hill :  he  therefore  means  a 
hillock  somewhat  higher  than  that  on  which  he  now  is. 

3  So  in  King  Lear,  the  Bastard,  dying,  says : — 

'  The  wheel  is  come  full  circle.' 

4  Sirrah,  as  appears  from  many  of  the  old  plays,  was 
the  usual  address  in  speaking  to  servants  and  children. 
Sec  note  on  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 


Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius? 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends  ?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory. 
And  bid  me  give  't  thee?  Didst  thou  not  hear  their 

shouts  ? 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  every  thing. 
But  hold  thee,  take  this  garlai.d  on  thy  brow  ; 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding, — Brutus,  come  apace, 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius. — 
By  your  leave,  gods  : — This  is  a  Roman's  part : 
Come,   Cassius^  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart. 

[Dies. 
Alarum.    Re-enter  Messala,  with  Brutus,  young 
Cato,  Strato,  Volumnius,  and  Lucilius, 

Bru.  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  bod^  lie  ? 

Mes.  Lo,  yonder  ;  and  Titinius  mourning  it. 

Bru.  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slain. 

Bru.  O,  Julius  Caesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet  I 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails,'  [Low  Alarums, 

Cato,  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look,  whe'r  he  have  not  crown'd  dead  Cassius  ! 

Bru.  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  as  these  ? 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well !® 
It  is  impossible,  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow. — Friends,  I  owe  more  tears 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time. — 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body; 
His  funeral  shall  not  be  in  our  camp. 
Lest  it  discomfort  us. — Lucilius,  come  ; — 
And  come,  young  Cato  ;  let  us  to  the  field,— 
Labeo,  and  Flavius,  set  our  battles  on  : — 
'Tis  three  o'clock  ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.    Another  Part  of  the  Field.    Alarum. 
Enter, fighting,  Soldiers  of  both  Armies;    then 
Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  others. 
Bru.  Yet,    countrymen,  O,  yet,   hold   up   yotir 

heads ! 
Cato.  What  bastard  doth  not  ?  Who  will  go  with 
me  ? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field  :— 
I  am  tne  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho  ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  fKend  ; 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 

[  Charges  the  Enemy. 
Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
Brutus,  my  country's  friend :    know  me  for  Brutus. 
[Exit,  charging  the  Enemy.     Cato  is  over- 
powered, and  falls. 
Luc.  O,  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down? 
Why,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius  ; 
And  may'st  be  honour'd,  being  Cato's  son. 
1  Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 
Luc.  Only  I  yield  to  die  ; 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight ; 

[Offering  Money. 
Kill  Brutus,  and  be  honour'd  in  his  death. 

1  Sold.  We  must  not. — A  noble  prisoner! 

2  Sold.  Room,  ho !  Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is  ta'en.- 
1  Sold.  I'll  tell  the  news. — Here  comes  the  gB- 

neral : — 

Enter  Antony. 
Brutus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 
Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

Luc.  Safe,  Antony  ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough  : 
I  dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy 


5  ' populumque  potentem 

In  sua  victrici  conversum  viscera  dextra.' 

Lucam,  lib.  i. 

6  '  So  when  he  [Brutus]  was  come  thither,  after  h« 
had  lamented  the  cfeath  of  Cassius,  calling  him  the  last 
of  all  the  Romans,  being  impossible  that  Rome  should 
ever  breed  againe  so  noble  and  valiant  a  man  as  he,  h« 
caused  his  body  to  be  buried.' — North's  Plutarch. 

'  Objectum  est  Historico  (Cremutio  Cordo.  Tacit  Ann, 
lib.  iv.  34,)  quod  Brutum  Cassiumque  utlimos  RoTnatto- 
rum  dixiaeet.'— Suet.  Tiber  lib.  iii.  c.  61, 
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JULIUS  C^SAR. 


Act  V. 


Shall  ever  take  alive  tlie  noble  Brutus  : 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive,  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend ;  but,  I  assure  you, 
A  prize  no  less  in  worth  :  keep  this  man  safe, 
Give  him  all  kindness  :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.     Go  on, 
And  see  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive  or  dead : 
And  brmg  us  word,  unto  Octavius'  tent, 
How  every  thing  is  chanc'd.  [ExeuTit. 

SCENE  V.     Another  Part  of  the  Field.     Enter 
Brutus,  Dardanicts,  Clitus,  Strato,  and 

VOLUMNIUS. 

Bru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  this 
rock. 

Cli.  Statilius  show'd  the  torch-light ;  but,  my  lord. 
He  came  not  back ;  he  is  or  ta'en,  or  slain.' 

Bru.  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus  :  Slaying  is  the  word  ; 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus. — 

[  JVhispering, 

CU.  What,  I,  my  lord  ?  No,  not  for  all  the  world. 

Bru.  Peace,  then,  no  words. 

Cli.  I'll  rather  kill  myself. 

Bru.  Hark  thee,  Dardanius  !        [  WTuspers  him. 

Dor.  I  do  such  a  deed  ? 

Cli.  O,  Dardanius ! 

Dor.  O,  Clitus  ! 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee  ? 

Dar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus:  Look,  he  meditates. 

Cli.  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief. 
That  it  rnns  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Voluranius  :  list  a  word. 

Vol.  What  says  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Why,  this,  Volumnius  : 

The  ghost  of  Ceesar  hath  appear'd  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardis,  once  j 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi's  fields. 
I  know,  my  hour  is  come. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  i.s,  Volumnius. 
Tliou  seest  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes  ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit : 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.     Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know'st  that  we  two  went  to  school  together ; 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee. 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,*  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Vol.  That's  not  an  oflice  for  a  friend,  my  lord. 
[Alarum  itill. 

Cli.  Fly,  fly,  my  lord ;  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 
.   Bru.  Farewell   to  you  ; — and  you  ; — and   you, 
Volumnius. — 


1  A  passage  from  Plutarch  will  illustrate  this  scene  : 
.— '  Furthermore,  Brutus  thought  that  there  was  no  great 
number  of  men  slaine  in  battell,  and  to  know  the  truth 
of  it  there  was  one  called  Statilius,  that  promised  to  goe 
through  his  enemies,  (for  otherwise  it  was  imjx>ssible  to 
goe  see  their  campe,)  and  from  thence,  if  all  were  well, 
that  he  would  lift  up  a  torche-lieht  in  the  aire,  and  then 
returne  againe  with  speed  to  him.  The  torche-light 
was  lift  up  as  he  had  promised,  for  Statilius  went  thither. 
Nowe  Brutua  seeing  Statilius  tarie  long  after,  and  that 
he  came  not  againe,  he  sayd  :  If  Statilius  be  alive,  he 
will  come  againe.  But  his  evil  fortune  was  suche  that, 
as  he  came  backe,  he  lighted  in  his  enemies'  hands,  and 
was  slaine.  Now  the  night  being  farre  spent,  Brutus, 
as  he  sate,  bowed  to-vards  Clitua,  one  of  nis  men,  and 
told  him  somewhat  in  his  eare  ;  the  other  aunswered  him 
not,  but  fell  a  weeping.  Thereupon  he  proved  Darda- 
lius,  and  sayd  somewhat  also  to  him  :  at  length  he 
',ame  to  Volumnius  him  selfe,  and  speaking  to  him  in 
Sreeke,  prayed  him  for  the  studies  sake  which  brought 
hem  acquainted  together,  thpt  he  would  helpe  him  to 
>ut  his  hande  to  his  sword,  to  thrust  it  in  him  to  kill 
him.  Volumnius  denied  his  request,  and  so  did  many 
■»thers  :  and  amongest  the  rest  one  of  them  said  there 
was  no  tarrying  for  them  there,  but  that  they  must 
leedee  flie.  Then  Brutus  rising  up.  We  must  flie  in 
iefde,  sayd  he ;  but  it  must  be  with  our  hands,  not  with 
>ur  feete.  Then  taking  every  man  by  the  hand,  he 
•ayd  these  words  unto  them  with  a  chearful  counte- 
Kance  : — It  rejoyceth  my  hart  that  no  one  of  my  friends 
haih  failed  me  at  rav  neede,  and  I  do  not  complayne  of 
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Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep  ; 

Farewell  to  thee,  too,  Strato. — Countrymen, 

My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet,  in  all  mv  life, 

I  found  no  man,  but  he  was  true  to  me. 

I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day, 

More  than  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 

By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 

So,  fare  you  well  at  once^  for  Brutus'  tongue 

Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history  : 

Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes  ;  my  bones  would  rest,  1 

That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

[Alarum.     Cry  within;  Fly,  fly,  fly 

Cli.  Fly,  my  lord,  fly. 

Bru.  Hence  ;  I  will  follow. 

[Exeunt  Clitus,  Daroanius,  and  Vo- 
lumnius. 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  sUy  thou  by  thy  lord : 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it 
Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face. 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.    Wilt  thou,  Strato? 

Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first :  Fare  you  well 
my  lord. 

Bru.  Farewell,   good   Strato. — Caesar,  now 
still : 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[He  runti  on  his  Sword  and  die*. 
Alarum.      Retreat.      Enter  Octavius,  Antont, 
Messala,  LuciLius,  and  their  Army. 

Oct.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Mes.  My  master's  man. — Strato,  where  is  thy 
master  ? 

Stra.  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Messala  j 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself. 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death.  * 

Luc.  So  Brutus  should  be  found. — I  thank  thee, 
Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Oct.    All   that  serv'd   Brutus,   I   will   entertaitt 
them.' 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me  ? 

Stra,  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer*  me  to  you. 

Oct.  Do  so,  good  Messala. 

Me3.  How  died  my  master,  Strato? 

SlraL  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Mes.  Octavius,  then  take  him  to  follow  thee, 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  master. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Cscsar ; 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought. 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mtx'd  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man  .'* 
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my  fortune,  but  only  for  my  countries  sake  :  for  as  for 
me,  I  thinke  myselfe  happier  than  they  that  have  over- 
come, considering  that  I  leave  a  perpetual  fame  of  out 
corage  and  maiihoode,  the  which  our  enemies  the  con- 
querors shall  never  attaine  unto  by  force  nor  money, 
neither  can  lei  their  posteritie  to  say,  that  they  have 
beene  naughtie  and  unjust  men,  have  slaine  good  men 
to  usurpe  tyrannical  power  not  pertaining  to  them 
Having  sayd  so,  he  prayd  every  man  to  shift  for  thei 
selves,  and  then  he  went  a  little' aside,'  &c. 

2  Hitts  is  frequently  used  where  only  one  weapon 
spoken  of.  Cassius  says  to  Pindarus,  in  a  former  srene/ 
'  Here,  take  thou  the  hilts.^  And,  King  Richard  III. :  - 
'  Take  him  over  the  costard  with  the  hills  of  thy  sword.' 
So  ill  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  1587  : — 

' A  naked  sword  he  had, 

That  to  the  hilfs  was  all  with  blood  imbrued.' 

8  I.  e.  receive  them  into  my  service. 

4  To  prefer  seems  to  have  been  the  ceneral  term  li 
recommending  a  servant.  Thus  in  The  Merchant 
Venice,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2 : 

'  Shyiock  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day. 
And  hath  preferred  thee.' 
Its  usual  sense  was  '  to  advance,  or  set  before  otnew. 

5  Drayton,  in  his  Barons'  Wars,  has  a  similar  paa 
sage,  thus  given  by  Sleevens : — 

'  He  was  a  man  (then  boldVy  dare  to  say) 
In  whose  rich  itoul  the  virtues  well  did  suit , 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 
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Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  hira, 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably.— 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest :   and  let's  away. 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.   '    [Exeunt, 

OF  this  tragedy  many  particular  passages  deserve  re- 
gard, and  the  contention  and  reconcilement  of  Brutus 
and  Cas&ius  is  universally  celebrated  ;  but  I  have  never 


In  whom  so  ■mix''d  the  elemeiits  all  lay. 
That  none  to  one  could  sov'reigmy  impute; 
As  all  did  govern,  so  did  all  obey  : 
He  of  a  temper  was  so  absolute. 
As  that  it  seem'd  when  nature  him  began, 
She  meant  to  show  ail  that  might  be  in  man.'' 
He  afterwards  revised  the  poem,  which  was,  I  believe, 
firs'  published,  under  the  title  of  the  Barons'  Wars,  in 
1603;  and  the  stanza  is  thus  exhibited  in  that  edition  :— 
'  Such  one  he  was  (of  him  we  boldly  say,) 
In  whose  rich  soule  all  soveraigne  powers  did  sute  : 
In  v  jor*  npiace  the  elements  all  lay 
So  m<x  rf,  as  none  could  eoveraigntie  impute ; 


been  strongly  agitated  in  perusing  it ;  and  I  think  it  some- 
what  cold  and  unaffecting,  compared  with  some  other  of 
Shakspeare's  plays :  his  adherence  to  the  real  storV, 
and  to  Roman  manners,  seem  to  have  impelled  thU 
laturai  vigour  of  his  genius.  JOHNSON. 

Gildon  has  justly  observed  that  this  tragedy  ousht  to 
have  been  called  Marcus  Brutus,  Caesar  being  a" very 
inconsiderable  personage  in  the  scene,  and  being  killed 
in  the  third  act. 


As  all  did  govern,  yet  did  all  obey ; 

His  lively  temper  was  so  absolute, 

That  seem'd,  when  heaven  his  nwdell  first  begaoi 

In  him  it  show'' d  perfection  in  a  man.' 
The  poem  originally  appeared  under  the  title  of  '  Mor. 
timeriados,'  in  1506  ;  but  Malone  says,  there  is  no  tracti 
of  the  stanza  in  the  poem  in  that  form.  He  is  wrong 
in  asserting  that  the  Barons'  Wars  were  first  published 
in  160S,  as  the  following  title-page  of  my  copy  will 
show  :— '  The  Barons'  Wars,  in  the  raisne  of  Edward 
the  Second,  with  England's  Heroicall  Epistles,  by  Mi- 
chaell  Drayton.  At  London,  printed  by  J.  R.  for  N 
Ling,  1603.'  So  that,  if  Malone  be  right  in  placing  the 
date  of  composition  of  Julius  Ceesar  in  1607,  Shakamartf 
imitated  Drayton. 


ANTONY  AND   CLEOPATRA. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


AFTER  a  perusal  of  this  play,  the  reader  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  surprised  when  he  sSes  what  John- 
son has  asserted  : — That  '  its  power  of  delighting  is 
derived  principally  from  the  frequent  changes  of  the 
scene  ;' — and  that '  no  character  is  very  strongly  dis- 
criminated.' If  our  great  poet  has  one  superemi- 
nent  dramatic  quality  in  perfection,  it  is  that  of  being 
able  '  to  go  out  of  himself  at  pleasure  to  inform  and 
animate  other  existences.'  It  is  true,  that  in  the  number 
of  characters  many  persons  of  historical  importance 
are  merely  introduced  as  passing  shadows  in  the 
scene  ;  but  '  the  principal  personages  are  most  empha- 
tically distinguished  by  lineament  and  colouring,  and 
powerfully  arrest  the  imagination.'  The  character  of 
Cleopatra  is  indeed  a  masterpiece  :  though  Johnson 
pronounces  that  she  is  '  only  distinguished  by  feminine 
arts,  some  of  which  are  too  low.'  It  is  true  that  her 
seductive  arts  are  in  no  respect  veiled  over  :  but  she  is 
still  the  gorgeous  Eastern  Queen,  remarkable  for  the 
fascination  of  her  manner,  if  not  for  the  beauty  of  her 
"ion ;  and  though  she  is  vain,  ostentatious,  fickle, 
and  luxurious,  there  is  that  heroic  regal  dignity  about 
her,  which  makes  us,  like  Antony,  forget  her  defects  : 
'  Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.  Other  women  cloy 
Th'  appetites  they  feed  ;  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies.' 
The  mutual  passion  of  herself  and  Antony  is  without 
moral  dignity,  yet  it  excites  our  sympathy  : — they  seem 
formed  lor  each  other.  Cleopatra  is  no  less  remark- 
able for  her  seductive  charms,  than  Antony  for  the 
splendour  of  his  martial  achievements.  Her  death, 
too,  redeems  one  part  of  her  character,  and  obliterates 
all  faults. 


Warburton  has  observed  that  Antony  was  Sh&k 
speare's  hero  ;  and  the  defects  of  his  character,  » 
lavish  and  luxurious  spirit,  seem  almost  virtues  when 
opposed  to  the  heartless  and  narrow-minded  littleness 
of  Octavius  CsEsar.  But  the  ancient  historians,  his 
flatterers,  had  delivered  the  latter  down  ready  cut  and 
dried  for  a  hero  ;  and  Shakspeare  has  extricated  him 
self  with  great  address  from  the  dilemma.  He  has 
admitted  all  those  great  strokes  of  his  character  as  he 
found  them,  and  yet  has  made  hira  a  very  unamiabla 
character,  deceitful,  mean-spirited,  proud,  and  re- 
vengeful. 

Schlegel  attributes  this  to  the  penetration  of  Shak- 
speare, who  was  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the  false  glitter 
of  historic  fame,  but  saw  through  the  disguise  thrown 
around  him  by  his  successful  fortunes,  and  distin- 
guished in  Augustus  a  man  of  little  mind. 

Malone  places  the  composition  of  this  play  in  1608. 
No  previous  edition  to  that  of  the  folio  of  1623  has  been 
hitherto  discovered ;  but  there  is  an  entry  of  '  A 
Booke  called  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  to  Edward 
Blount,  in  1608,  on  the  Stationers'  books. 

Shakspeare  followed  Plutarch,  and  appears  to  have 
been  anxious  to  introduce  every  incident  and  every 
personage  he  met  with  in  his  historian.  Plutarch  men- 
tions Lampriiis  his  grandfather,  as  authority  for  some 
of  the  stories  he  relates  of  the  profuseness  and  luxury 
of  Antony's  entertainments  at  Alexandria.  In  the 
stage-direction  of  Scene  2,  Act  i.  In  the  old  copy, 
Lamprias,  Ramnus,  and  Lucilius  are  made  to  enter 
with  the  rest ;  but  they  have  no  part  in  the  dialoguey 
nor  do  their  names  appear  in  the  list  of  Dramatis 
PersoDiB. 
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ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 
PERSONS   REPRESENTED. 


Act  I. 


Triumvirs. 


> Friend*  of  Antony. 


Friends  of  Caesar. 


Menas,  ) 

Meitecrates,  >  FViend*  of  Pompey. 

Yarrics,  ) 

Taurus,  Lieutenant- General  to  Cses&r. 

Cakidius,  lieutenant- General  to  Antony 

SiLiDs,  an  Officer  in  Ventidius's  Army, 

EuPHROKius,  an  Arrtbasnadar  from  Antony  t» 
Caesar. 

Alexas,  Mardian,  Seleucus,  and  Diomedes, 
Attendants  on  Cleopatra. 

A  Soothsayer.     A  Clown. 

Cleopatra,  t^u^en  of  Egypt. 

OcTAViA,  Sister  tn  Caesar,  cmd  Wife  to  Antony. 

Charmian,  and  Iras,  Attendants  on  Cleopatra. 

Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attend- 
ants. 

SCENE,  dispersed  in  several  Paris  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.    Alexandria.     A  Room  in  Cleopatra's 
Palace.    Ertter  Demetrius  tmd  PaiLO. 
Philo. 
Nat,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's 
O'erflows  the  measure  :  those  his  goodly  eyes, 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 
Have  glow'd  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn, 
The  oince  and  devotion  of  their  view 
Upon  a  tawny  front :  his  captain's  heart. 
Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges'  all  temper ; 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan. 
To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust.     Look  where  they  come  ! 
Flourish.    Enter  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  xvith 
their  Trains ;  Eunuchsyonning-  her. 

Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple"  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 

Cleo.  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
ArU.  There's  beggary  in  the  love    that  can  be 

reckon'd.* 
CUo.  I'll  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  belov'd. 
Ant.  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  heaven, 
new  earth.* 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Ant.  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome. 

Ant.  Grates  me  : — The  sum.' 

Cleo.  Nay,  hear  them,*  Antony  : 
Fulvia,  perchance,  is  angry  ;  Or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Csesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you.  Do  thxs,  or  this  : 
Take  in'  that  kingdom,  and  enfrancfUse  that ; 
Perform't,  or  else  we  damn  thee. 


I  i.  e.  rertounces.    The  metre  would  be  improved  by 
reading  rcneyes,  ox  reneies,  a  word  used  by  Chaucer 
and  other  of  our  elder  writers  :  but  we  have  in  King 
Lear,  renege,  affirm,  &c.     Stanyhurst,  in  his  version 
of  the  second  book  of  the  ^neid,  has  the  word  : — 
'  To  live  now  longer,  Troy  burnt,  he  flatly  reneageth.^ 
2  Triple  is  here  used  lor  third,  or  one  of  three  ;  one  of 
the  TViumvirs,  one  of  the  three  masters  of  the  world. 
To  sustain  the  pillars  of  the  earth  is  a  scriptural  phrase. 
Triple  is  used  for  third  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well : 
'  Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice  ; 
He  bade  me  store  up  as  a  triple  eye.' 
3  So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 
'  They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth.' 
And  in  Much  Ado  about  Nothing :         , 

'  I  were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much.' 
'  Baaia  pauca  cupit,  qui  numerare  potest.' 

Martial,  vi.  36. 
4 '  Then  must  you  set  the  boundary  at  a  distance 
greater  than  the  present  visible  universe  affords.' 
o  '  Be  brief,  sum  thy  business  in  a  few  words.' 

6  I.e.  the  news;  which  was  considered  plural  in 
Shakespeare's  time.  See  King  Richard  Ui.  Act.  iv. 
Sc.  4. 

7  Take  in,  It  has  before  bien  observed,  signifies  sub- 
due, toTuptei . 


Ant.    How,  my  love  ! 

Cleo.  Perchance, — nay,  and  most  like. 
You  must  not  stay  here  longer,  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Csesar  ;  therefore  hear  it,  Antony.— 
Where's  Fulvia's  process?"  Caesar's,  I  would  say  ? 

— Both?— 
Call  in  the  messengers. — As  I  am  Egypt's  queen. 
Thou  blushest,  Antony  ;  and  thai  bl(K>d  of  tnine 
Is  Ca;sar's  homager :  else  so  thy  cheek  pays  shame. 
When  shrilUtongu'd  Fulvia  scolds. — The  messen- 
gers. 

Ant.  Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt !  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rang'd'  empire  fall !  Here  is  my  space  ; 
Kingdoms  are  clay  :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man  :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is,  to  do  thus  ;   when  such  a  mutual  pair, 

[Emhraeing, 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't,  in  which,  I  bind. 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet,'" 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Cleo.  Excellent  falsehood ! 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  7 — 
ril  seem  the  fool  \  am  not ;  Antony 
Will  be  himself. 

AtU.  But"  stirr'd  by  Cleopatra.>-> 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love,'  *  and  her  soft  hours. 
Let's  not  confound'*  the  time  with  conference  harsh  : 
There's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now  :  What  sport  to-night  ? 

Cleo.  Hear  tne  ambassadors. 

ArU.  Fie,  wrangling  queen  ! 

Whom  every  thing  becomes,'*  to  chide,  to  laugh, 
To  weep  ;  whose"  every  passion  fuUv  strives 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admired  ! 
No  messenger ;  but  thine  and  all  alone, 
To-night,  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and  not* 


S  Process  here  means  summons.  '  Lawyers  call 
that  the  processe  by  which  a  man  is  called  into  the 
court,  and  no  more.  To  serve  with  processe  is  to  cite, 
to  sumtnon.^ — Minsheu. 

9  The  ranged  empire  is  the  ttell  arranged,  trelt  of' 
dered  empire.  Shakspeare  uses  the  expression  again 
in  Coriolanus : — 

' bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges. 

In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruins.' 

10  To  teeet  is  to  /tnou>. 

11  I  think  that  Johnson  has  entirely  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  this  passage,  and  believe  Mason's  explana- 
tion nearly  correct.  Cleopatra  means  to  say  that  '  An- 
tonv  will  act  like  himself,'  (i.  e.  nobly,)  without  regard 
to  the  mandates  of  Cssar  or  the  anger  of  Fulvia.  To 
which  he  replies, '  But  stirr-d  bv  Cleopatra,'  i.  e.  ^Jldd, 
if  moved  to  it  by  Cleopatra.'  iThis  is  a  compliment  l« 
her.  Johnson  was  wrong  in  supposing  but  to  be  vme^ 
here  in  its  exceptive  sense. 

12  That  is,  '  for  the  sake  of  the  Queen  of  Love.' 

13  To  confound  the  time,  is  to  cons^tme  it,  tn  lose  it 

14  '  Quicquid  enim  dicit,  seu  facit,  omne  decet.' 

Marellus,  lib.  SL 
See  Shakspeare'R  130th  Sonnet 
la  The  foho  reads,  who,  every,  Itc  :  corrected  fcf 
Rowe. 
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IkBint  II. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


in 


The  qualities  of  people.'     Come,  my  queen  ; 
I<ast  night  you  did  desire  it : — Speak  not  to  us. 
'j  [Exeunt  Ant.  and  Cleo.  ivith  their  Train. 

•     Dem.  Is  Csesar  with  Antonius  priz'd  so  slight? 

Phi.  Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 

Dem.  I'm  full  sorry, 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,^  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Rome  :   But  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.    Rest  you  happy  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     The   same.     Another  Room.    Enter 

Charmian,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Char.  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alexas,  most  any 
thing  Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas,  where's 
the  soothsayer  that  you  praised  so  to  the  queen  ? 
O,  that  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  you  say,  must 
charge  his  horns  with  garlands  !' 

jAUai.  Soothsayer. 

Sooth.  Your  will  ? 

Char,  Is  this  the  man  ? — ^Is't  you,  sir,  that  know 
things  ? 

Sooth.  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy, 
A  littla  I  can  read. 

Alex.  Show  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Ewobarbus. 

£710.  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly ;  wine  enough, 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char.  Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 

Sooth.  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char.  Pray  then,  foresee  me  one. 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you  are. 

Char,  He  means,  in  flesh. 

Iras.  No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 

Char,  Wrinkles  forbid ! 

Alex.  Vex  not  his  prescience  ;  be  attentive. 

Char.  Hush! 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  more  beloving,  than  beloved. 

Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking." 

Alex.  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char.  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune  !  Let 
me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and 
widow  them  all :  let  me  have  a  child  at  fifly,  to 
whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  homage  : '  find  me 
to  marry  me  with  Octavius  Caesar,  and  companion 
me  with  my  mistress. 

Sooth.  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  you  serve. 

Char.  O  excellent !  I  love  long  life  better  than  figs. 

Sooth.  You  have  seen  and  proved  a  fairer  former 
fortune 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char.  Then,  belike,  my  children  shall  have  no 
names  :*  Pr'vthee,  how  many  boys  and  wenches 
must  I  have  : 

Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb. 
And  fertile''  every  wish,  a  million. 

CAar.  Out,  fool ;  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch.' 

Alex.  You  think,  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy 
to  your  wishes. 

Char.  Nay,  come,  tell  Iras  hers. 


1  '  Sometime  also  when  he  would  goe  up  and  down 
the  city  disguised  like  a  slave  in  the  night,  and  would 
peere  into  poor  mens  windows  and  their  shops,  and 
scold  and  brawl  with  them  within  the  house ;  Cleopatra 
would  be  also  in  a  charabermaid'a  array,  and  amble  up 
and  down  the  streets  with  him.' 

Life  of  .Antonius  in  North's  Plutarch. 

2  '  That  he  proves  the  common  liar.  Fame,  in  his 
case  10  be  a  true  reporter.'  Shakspeare  usually  uses 
approve  for  prove,  and  approof  (or  proof. 

S  The  old  copy  reads,  '  change  his  hrrns,'  &c  A 
similar  error  of  change  for  charge  is  also  found  in  Co- 
riolanus. 

4  The  liver  being  considered  the  seat  of  love,  Char- 
mian  says  she  would  rather  heat  her  liver  with  drink- 
ing than  with  love's  fire.  A  heated  liver  was  supposed 
to  make  a  pimpled  face. 

0  This  (says  Johnson)  is  one  of  Shakspeare's  natu- 
ral touches.  Few  circumstances  are  more  flittering  to 
the  fair  sex,  than  breeding  at  an  advanced  period  of 
life,»   Chirmian  wishes  for  a  son  too  who  may  arrive 


Alex.  We'll  know  all  our  fbrtunes. 

Eno.  Mine,  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-night) 
shall  be— drunk  to  bed. 

Iras.  There's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nor- 
thing else. 

Char.  Even  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  presageth 
famine. 

Iras.  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  cannot  sooth 
say. 

Char.  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prog- 
nostication,* I  cannot  Scratch  mine  ear. — Pr'ythee, 
tell  her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

Iras.  But  how,  but  how  ?  give  me  particulars^    ' 

Sooth.  I  have  said. 

Iras.  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortunfe  better  than  she  ? 

Char.  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  fortune 
better  than  I,  where  would  you  choose  it  ? 

Iras.  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char.  Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend  !-* 
Alexas,— come,  his  fortune,liis  fortune.-— O,  let  him 
marry  a  woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  Isis,  I  be- 
seech thee  !  And  let  her  die,  too,  and  give  him  a 
worse  !  and  let  worse  follow  worse,  till  the  worst 
of  all  follow  him  laughing  to  his  grave,  fifty-fold  a 
cuckold !  Good  Isis,  near  me  this  prayer,  though 
thou  deny  me  a  matter  of  more  weight ;  good  Isis, 
I  beseech  thee  ! 

Iras.  Amen.  Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer  of 
the  people  !  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a 
handsome  man  loose-wived,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sor* 
row  to  behold  a  foul  knave  uncuckolded :  Therefore, 
dear  Isis,  keep  decorum,  and  fortune  him  accord* 
ingly ! 

C/ian  Amen. 

Alex.  Lo,  now  !  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  make 
me  a  cuckold,  they  would  make  themselves  whores, 
but  they'd  do't. 

Eno.  Hush  !  here  comes  Antony. 

Char.  Not  he,  the  queen> 

Enter   CLEOPATRAk 

Cleo.  Saw  you  my  lord  ? 
Eno.  No,  lady. 

Cleo.  Was  he  Hot  bere  t 

CAar.  No,  madam. 

Cleo.  He  was  dispos'd  to  mirth  ;  but  on  the  sudden 
A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him. — Enobarbus, — 
Eno.  Madam. 
Cleo.  Seek  him,  and  bring  him  hither.    Where's 

Alexas  ? 
Alex.  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. — My  lord 

approaches. 
Enter  Antony,  with  a  Messenger  and  Attendants. 
Cleo.  We  will  not  look  upon  him  :  Go  with  us. 
[Exeunt  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Alexas, 

Iras,  Charmian,  Soothsayer,   and  At* 

tendants. 
Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the  field 
Ant.  Against  my  brother  Lucius  ? 
Mess.  Ay : 
But  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 


at  such  power  and  dominion  that  the  proudest  and 
fiercest  monarchs  of  the  earth  may  be  brought  under  his 
yoke.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Herod  of  Jewry 
was  a  favourite  character  in  the  mysteries  of  the  old 
stage,  and  that  he  was  always  represented  a  fierce, 
haughty,  blustering  tyrant. 

6  That  is,  prove  bastards.  Thus  in  the  Rape  of  Ltt 
crece : — 

'  Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy.' 
And  Launce,  in  the  third  act  of  The  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona : — '  Thai's  as  much  as  to  say  bastard  virtues, 
that  hideed  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore  kavs 
no  names. ^  ,A  fairer  fortune  means  a,  Tnore  serene  or 
more  prosperous  fortune. 

7  The  old  copy  reads,  foretel.  Warburton  has  th« 
merit  of  the  emendation. 

8  This  has  allusion  to  the  common  proverbial  saying, 
'You'll  never  be  burnt  for  a  witch,'  spoksn  to  a  silly 
person,  who  is  indeed  no  conjuror. 

9  This  prognostic  is  alluded  to  in  Othello  :— 

' This  hand  is  moist,  mv  lady : — 

This  nTgtxesfniitfulnees  aiid  liberal  hsart.' 


v» 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


Act  I, 


Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  'gainst 

Caesar ; 
Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  the  first  encounter,  drave'  them. 

Ant.  Well, 

What  worst  ? 

Mess.  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 

jItU.  When  it  concerns  the  fool  or  coward. — On  : 
Things,  that  are   past,  are   done,  vvi;!i  me. — 'Tis 

thus  ; 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  flatter'3. 

Mess.  Labienus 

(This  is  stifP  news)  hath,  with  his  Parthiaji  force, 
Extended'  Asia  from  Euphrates  ; 
His  conquering  banner  shook,  firom  Syria 
To  Lydia,  and  to  Ionia  ; 
Whilst 

Ant.  Antony,  thou  would'st  say, 

Mess.  O,  my  lord ! 

Ant.  Speak   to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general 
tongue  ; 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she's  call'd  in  Rome  : 
Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase  :  and  taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.  O,  then  we  bring  forth  weeds. 
When  our  quick  minds*  lie  still :  and  our  ills  told  us. 
Is  as  our  earing.     Fare  thee  well  a  while. 

Mess.  At  your  noble  pleasure.  [Exit. 

Ant.  From  Sicyon  how  the  news  ?     Speak  there. 

1  Att.   The  man  from   Sicyon. — Is  there  such  a 

one  ? 

2  Att.  He  stays  upon  your  will. 

Ant.  Let  him  appear,— 

These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break, 

Enter  anotlxer  Messenger. 
Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — What  are  you  ? 

2  Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant.  Where  died  she  ? 

2  Mess.  In  Sicyon  : 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Importeth  thee  to  know,  this  bears.     [Oives  a  letter. 

Ant.  Forbear  me. — 

[Exit  Messenger. 
There's  a  great  spirit  gone  :  Thus  did  I  desire  it : 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us. 
We  wish  it  ours  again  ;  the  present  pleasure. 
By  revolution  lowering,  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself:'  she's  good,  being  gone; 
The  hand  could"  pluck  her  baclt,  thatshov'dher  on. 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off; 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know, 
My  idleness  doth  hatcli. — How  now  !  Enobarbus ! 
Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  What's  your  pleasure,  sir? 

Ant.  I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 

Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women  :  We  see 
how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them  :  if  they  suf- 
fer our  departure,  death's  the  word. 

Ant.  I  must  be  gone. 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women 


die  :  It  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing ; 
thuugh,  between  them  and  a  great  cause,  they 
should  t)e  esteemed  nothing.  Cleopatra,  catching 
but  the  least  noise  of  this,  dies  instantly  ;  I  have 
seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer  moment  :* 
I  do  think  there  is  mettle  m  death,  which  commits 
some  loving  act  upon  her,  she  hath  such  a  celerity 
in  dying. 

Ant.  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought. 

Eno,  Alack,  sir,  no ;  her  passions  are  made  of 
nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love :  We  cannot 
call  her  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears  ;  they 
are  greater  storms  and  tempests  than  almanacks 
can  report :  this  cannot  be  cunning  in  her ;  if  it  be, 
she  makes  a  shower  of  rain  as  well  as  Jove. 

Ant.  'Would,  I  had  never  seen  her  ! 

Eno.  O,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonder- 
ful piece  of  work  :  which  not  to  have  been  blessed 
withal,  would  have  discredited  your  travel. 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Sir? 

Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 

Eno.  Fulvia  V 

Ant.  Dead. 

Eno.  Why,  sir.  give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacn- 
fice.  When  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  tako  the 
wife  of  a  man  from  him,  it  shows  to  man  the  tailors 
of  the  earth ;  comforting  therein,  that  when  old 
robes  are  worn  out,  there  are  members  to  make 
new.'  If  there  were  no  more  women  but  Fulvia, 
then  had  you  indeed  a  cut,  and  the  case  to  be  la- 
mented ;  this  grief  is  crowned  with  consolation  ; 
your  old  smock  brings  forth  a  new  petticoat : — and, 
indeed,  the  tears  live  in  an  omon,  tiiat  should  water 
this  sorrow. 

Ant.  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the  state, 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

Eno.  And  the  business  you  nave  broached  here 
cannot  be  without  you  ;  especially  that  of  Cleopa- 
tra's, which  wholly  depends  on  your  abode. 

AtU.  No  more  light  answers.     Let  onr  officers 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.     I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience*  to  the  queen, 
And  get  her  love'"  to  part.     For  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us  ;  but  the  letters  too 
Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  home  :   Sextus  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Csesar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea :  our  slippery  people, 
(Whose  love  is  never  link'd  to  tne  deserver, 
Till  his  deserts  are  past,)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  Great,  and  all  his  dignities^ 
Upon  his  son  :  who,  high  in  name  and  power. 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier  :  whose  quality,  going  on, 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  danger  :  Much  is  breed- 
ing. .    , 
Which,  like  the  courser's"  hair,  hath  yet  but  life. 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.     Say,  our  pleasure. 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us,  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence." 

Eno.  I  shall  do't.  [Exeunt. 


1  Drave  is  the  ancient  preterite  of  the  verb  to  drive 
and  frequently  occurs  in  the  Bible. 

a  '  Stiff  news'  is  'hard  news.'  As  in  Shakspeare's 
Rape  of  Lucrece : 

'  Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band.' 

3  ^Extended  Asia  from  Kuphrates.' 

To  extend  is  a  law  term  for  to  seize.    Thus  in  Selimus, 

Emperor  of  the  Turks,  1594  : — 

'  Ay,  though  on  all  the  world  we  make  extent, 
From  the  south  pole  unto  the  northern  bear.' 

4  The  old  copy  reads,  '  quick  winds;'  an  error  which 
has  occurred  elsewhere.  Warburton  made  the  correc- 
tion. '  Our  quic/c  minds'  means  our  lively  apprehen- 
sive minds ;  which,  when  they  lie  idle,  bring  forth  vices 
instead  of  virtues,  weeds  instead  of  flowers  and  fruits  ; 
to  tell  us  of  our  faults  is,  as  it  were,  the  first  culture  of 
the  mind,  and  is  the  way  to  kill  these  weeds. 

6  '  The  pleasure  of  to-day,  by  revolution  of  events  and 
change  of  circumstances,  often  loses  all  its  value  to  us, 
and  becomes  to-morrow  a  pain.' 

6  Could  is  here  used  with  an  optative  meaning. — 
Could  would  and  should  are  often  used  by  our  old  wri- 


ters, in  what  appears  to  us  an  indiscriminate  manner, 
and  yet  appear  to  have  been  so  employed  rather  by 
choice  than  chance. 

7  i.  e.  for  less  reason,  upon  a  weaker  molive. 

9  '  As  the  gods  have  been  pleasi''!  to  take  away  your 
wife  Fulvia,  so  they  have  provided  you  with  a  new  one 
in  Cleopatra ;  in  like  manner  as  the  tailors  of  the  earth, 
when  your  old  garments  are  worn  out,  accommodate 
you  with  new  ones.' 

9  Expedition. 

10  I  think  with  Mason  that  we  should  read  leace  ln> 
stead  of  tor-e. 

11  This  alludes  to  the  ancient  vulgar  error,  that  a  hows 
hair  dropped  into  corriipied  water  would  become  an! 
mated.  Dr.  Lister,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
showed  that  these  animated  horse-hairs  were  re* 
insects,  and  displayed  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  opinioa.^ 
U  was  asserted  that  tliese  insects  moved  like  serpen 
and  were  poisonous  to  swallow. 

1-J  '  Say  to  those  whose  place  is  under  us  (i.  e.  to  our 
attendants,)  that  our  pleasure  requires  us  to  remove  In 
haste  from  hence ' 
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SCENE   III.     EfUer  Cleopatra,  CHARmAN, 
Iras,  and  Alexas. 
Cleo.  Where  is  he  ? 

Char.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cleo.  See  where  he  is,  who's  with  him,  what  he 
does : — 
I  did  not  send  you  ;' — If  you  find  him  sad. 
Say,  I  am  dancing  :   if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick  :   Quick,  and  return. 

iExit  Alex. 
,  ,       _         id  love  him 

dearly, 
Tou  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  liko  from  him. 

Cleo.  What  should  I  do,  I  do  not  7 

Char.  In  each  thing  give  him  way,  cross  him  in 

nothing, 
Cleo.  Thou  teachest  like  a  fool :  the  way  to  lose 

hira. 
Char.  Tempt  him  not  so  too  far :  I  wish,  forbear ; 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 
Enter  Antony. 

But  here  comes  Antony. 

■    Cleo.  I  am  sick,  and  sullen. 

Ant.  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  purpose, — 
Cleo.  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian,  I  shall  fall ; 

It  cannot  be  thus  long,  the  sides  of  nature 

Will  not  sustain  it.* 

Ant.  Now,  my  dearest  queen, 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  stand  further  from  me. 
Ant.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Cleo.  I  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there's  some 
good  news. 

What  says  the  married  woman? — You  may  go  ; 

'Would,  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come ! 

Let  her  not  say,  'tis  I  that  keep  you  here, 

I  have  no  power  upon  you  ;  hers  you  are. 
Ant.  The  gods  best  know, — 
Clro.  O,  never  was  there  queen 

So  mightily  betray'd!  Yet,  at  the  first, 

I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant.  Cleopatra, 

Cleo.  Why  should  I  think,  you  can  be  mine,  and 
true. 

Though  you  in  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods, 

Who  have  been  false  to  t'ulvia  ?  Riotous  madness. 

To  be  entangled  vrith  those  mouth-made  vows. 

Which  break  themselves  in  swearing ! 

Ant,  Most  sweet  queen,- 

Cleo.  Nay,   pray  you,  seek   no  colour  for  your 
gomg. 

But  bid  farewell,  and  go  :  when  you  sued  staying. 

Then  was  the  time  for  words  :  No  going  then  ; — 

Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes ; 

Bliss   in  our  brows'  bent ;'  none  our  parts  so  poor, 

But  was  a  race*  of  heaven :  They  are  so  still, 

Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world. 

Art  turn'd  the  greatest  liar. 

Ant.  How  now,  lady  I 

Cleo.  I  would,  I  had  thy  inches  ;  thou  should'st 
know, 

There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 

Ant.  Hear  me,  queen  ; 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 


Our  services  a  while  ;  but  my  full  heart 

Remains  in  use*  with  you.     Our  Italy 

Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords  :   Sextus  Pompenu 

Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port*  of  Rome  : 

Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 

Breeds  scrupulous  faction :  The  hated,  grown  to 

strength. 
Are  newly  grown  to  love  :  the  condemn'd  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  father's  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  tnriv'd 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten  ; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change  :  My  more  particular, 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe'  my  going, 
Is  Fulvia's  death. 

Cleo.  Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me 
freedom, 
It  does  from  childishness: — Can  Fulvia  die?* 

Ant.  She's  dead,  my  queen  : 
Look  here,  and,  at  thy  sovereign  leisure,  read 
The  garboils  she  awak'd  ;^  at  the  last,  best: 
See,  when,  and  where  she  died. 

Cleo.  O,  most  false  love : 

Where  be  the  sacred  vials  thou  should'st  fill 
With  sorrowful  water?'"    I  see,  I  see, 
In  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  receiv'd  shall  be. 

Ant.  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepar'd  to  know 
The  purposes  I  bear  ;  which  are,  or  cease. 
As  you  shall  give  the  advice  :   By  the  fire, 
That  quickens' Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  hence, 
Thy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace,  or  war, 
As  thou  affect'st. 

Cleo.  Cut  m_y  lace,  Charmian,  come  ;— 

But  let  it  be. — ^I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well : 
So  Antony  loves. 

Ant.  My  precious  queen,  forbear ; 

And  give  true  evidence  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

Cleo.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

I  pr'ythee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her ; 
Tnen  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say,  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt :"   Good,  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling  j  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 
Ant.  You'll  heat  my  blood  ;  no  more. 

Cleo.  You  can  do  belter  yet ;  but  this  is  meetly. 

Ant.  Now,  by  my  sword, 

Cleo.  And  target, — Still  he  mends  ; 

But  this  is  not  (he  best :  Look,  pr'ythee,  Charmian, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman'*  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 
Ant.  I'll  leave  you,  lady. 

Cleo.  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  must  part, — but  that's  not  it : 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov'd, — but  there's  not  it ; 
That  you  know  well :  Something  it  is  I  would,— 
O,  my  oblivion"  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself.'* 

Cleo.  'Tis  sweating  labour. 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  neart 
As  Cleopatra  this.     But,  sir,  forgive  me  ; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 


1  '  You  must  go  as  if  you  came  without  my  order  or 
kuowledge.'     So  in  TroiUis  and  Cref«ida  : — 

'  We  met  by  chance  ;  you  did  not  find  me  here  ' 

2  Thus  in  Twelfth  Night  :— 

'  Tliere  is  no  woman's  sides 

Can  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion.' 

3  '  Our  brows'  bent,'  i.s  the  bending  or  inclination  of 
our  brows.  The  brow  is  that  part  of  the  face  which 
expresses  most  fully  the  mental  emotions.  So  in  Kin? 
John .—  ° 

'  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me .'' 

4  i.  e.  of  heavenly  mould. 

'  Divinffi  stirpis  alumnus.' 
6  The  poet  here  means,  '  in  pledge  ;'  the  use  of  a 
thing  is  the  possessioji  of  it.   Thus  in  The  Merchant  of 
Venice : — 

'  I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  liave 
The  other  half  in  use." 

5  Oat«. 


7  i.  e.  render  my  going  not  dangerous. 

8  Cleopatra  apparently  means  to  say,  '  Though  age 
could  not  exempt  me  from  folly,  at  least  it  frees  me  from 
a  childish  and  ready  belief  of  every  assertion.  Is  it 
possible  that  Fulvia  is  dead  .'  I  cannot  believe  it.' 

9  The  commotion  she  occasioned. 

10  Alluding  to  the  lachrymatory  vials  filled  with  tears, 
which  the  Romans  placed  in  the  tomb  of  a  departed 
friend. 

U  To  me,  the  queen  of  Egypt. 

Vi  Antony  traced  his  descent  from  Anton,  a  son  of  Her- 
cules. 

13  0''!it''"n  is  used  for  oblivions  memory,  a  memory 
apt  to  be  ()ece:[ful. 

14  An  a;i:i:!.esis  seems  intended  between  royalty  and 
subject.  '  But  that  I  know  you  to  be  a  queen,  and  that 
your  royalty  holds  idleness  in  subjection  to  you,  I  should 
suppose  vou,  from  this  idle  discourse,  to  be  the  very 
gsniua  01  idleness  itself.' 
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Act  I. 


Eye  well  to  you : '  Your  honour  calls  you  hence ; 

Therefore  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly, 

And  all  the  gods  go  with  you  !  upon  your  sword 

Sit  laurell'd  victory  !  and  smooth  success 

Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! 

Ant.  Let  us  go.     Come  ; 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies, 
That  thou,  residing  here,  go'st  yet  with  me. 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee.* 
Away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.  Rome.  An  Apartment  in  Caesar's 
House.  Enter  Octavius  CjEsar,  Lepidhs,  and 
Attendants. 

C<DS.  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth  know, 
It  is  not  Caesar  s  natural  vice  to  hate 
Our  great  competitor  :'  From  Alexandria 
This  IS  the  news  ;  He  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel ;  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra  :  nor  the  queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he  ;  hardly  gave  audience,  or 
VouchsaFd  to  think  he  had  partners  ;  you  shall  find 

there 
A  man,  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

Z«p.  I  must  not  think,  there  are 

Evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness  : 
His  faults,  m  him.  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven. 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness  ;*  hereditary, 
Rather  than  purchas'd  ;'  what  he  cannot  change, 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

Cat.  You  are  too  indulgent :  Let  us  grant  it  is 

not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth  ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave  ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stAnd  the  buffet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat :  say,  this  becomes 

him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed. 
Whom    these   things   cannot   blemish,)  yet   must 

Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.^     If  he  fiU'd 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness. 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  banes. 
Call  on  him   for 't ;  but  to  confooind  such  time. 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as  loud 
As  his  own  state,  and  ours, — 'tis  to  be  chid 
As  we  rate  hoys  :  who,  being  mature  in  knowledge. 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure, 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Ijtp.  Here's  more  news. 

j)fM,  Thy  biddings  have  been  done  :  and  every 
hour. 
Most  noble  Cansar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
How  'tis  abroad.    JPompey  is  strong  at  sea ; 


1  'That  which  would  seem  to  become  me  most,  is 
hateful  to  me  when  it  is  not  acceptable  in  your  eight.' 
There  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  what  Antony  said  in  the 
first  scene  : — 

' wrangling  queen, 

Whom  every  thing  becomes.'' 

3  This  conceit  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing pEissage  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  b.  i. : — 

'  She  went,  they  stai'l ;  or  rightly  for  to  say. 

She  staid  with  them,  they  went  in  thought  with  her.' 
Thus  also  in  the  Mercator  of  Plaiitus  : — '  Si  domi  sum, 
foris  est  animus;  sin  foria  sum,  animus  domi  est.' 

3  The  old  copy  reads,  '  One  great  competitor.''  Dr. 
Johnson  proposed  the  emendation.     So  Menas  says  :-r- 

'  These  three  world-sharers,  these  competitors 
Are  in  thy  vessel.' 

4  '  As  the  stars  or  spots  of  heaven  appear  more  bright 
and  prominent  from  the  darkness  of  the  night,  so  the 
faults  of  Antony  seem  enlareed  and  aggravated  by  his 

Siodness,  which  gives  relief  to  his  faults,  and  makes 
em  show  out  more  prominent  and  conspicuous.' 
6  i.  e.  procured  by  his  own  fault. 

6  '  His  tritlins;  levity  throws  so  much  burden  upon  us.' 

7  1.  e.  'pisiVhim  for't.'  '  If  Antony  followed  his  de- 
baucheries  at  times  of  leisure  only,  I  should  leave  him 
u>  bo  punished  (ftays  Caesar)  by  ihejr  natural  coQset 


And  it  .appears,  he  is  belov'd  of  those 
That  only  have  fear'd  Caesar  :•  to  the  ports 
The  discontents*  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wrong'd. 

CcBs.  I  should  have  known  no  less  ;— 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state. 
That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd  until  he  were  : 
And  the  ebb'd  man,  ne'er  lov'd  till  ne'er  worth  love, 
Comes  dear'd,  by  being  lack'd.'"     This  common 

body. 
Like  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackeying  the  varying  tide,' ' 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess.  Caesar,  I  bring  thee  word, 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates, 
Make  the  sea  serve  them ;  which  they  ear''  and 

wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind :  Many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy  :  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood"  to  thmk  on't,  and  flush'*  youth  revolt; 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but  'tis  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen  ;  for  Pompey's  name  strikes  more. 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

C<BS.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  waissals."    When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow  ;  whom  thou  fought'st  against. 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  suffer ;  Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle '^ 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then  did 

deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge  ; 
Yea,  like  a  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets. 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st ;  on  the  Alps 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh, 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on :  And  all  this, 
(It  wounds  thine  honour,  that  I  speak  it  now,) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  mucli  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep.  'Tis  pity  of  htm. 

C(Bs.  Let  his  shames  quickly 
Drive  him  to  Rome :     'Tis  time  we  twain 
Did  show  ourselves  i'  the  field  ;  and,  to  that  end, 
Assemble  we  immediate  council :  Pompey 
Thrives  in  our  idleness. 

Lep.  To-morrow,  Caesar, 

I  shall  be  furnish'd  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  b^  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able, 
To  'front  this  present  time, 

C(Bs.  'Till  which  encouutei^ 

It  is  my  business  too.    Farewell. 

Lep.  Farewell,  my  lord  :  What  you  shall  \(Mfti  < 
mean  time 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir. 
To  let  me  be  partaker.  ' 

C<BS.  Doubt  not,  sir  ; 

I  knew  it  for  my  bond.'^  [Exevnt. 


quences,  by  surfeits  and  dry  bones ;  but  to  consume 
such  time,'  &c. 

8  '  Those  whom  not  lore  but  fear  made  adherents  to 
Cfesar,  now  show  their  affection  for  Poiimoy.' 

9  That  is,  the  malecontents.     So  in  King  Honty  VI. 
Part  i.  Act  v.  Sc.  1  :— 

' that  may  please  the  eye 

Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents.' 

10  The  old  copy  reads, 'Comes/ear'd  by  being  lack'd.' 
Warburton  made  the  correction,  which  was  necessary 
to  the  sense.     Coriolanus  says  : — 

'  I  shall  be  lov'd  when  I  am  lacJii'd.' 
We  should  perhaps  read  in  the  preceding  line : — 
' ne'er  lov'd  till  not  worth  love.' 

11  The  folio  reads,  ' /a«Ai>ig- the  varying  tide.'  The 
emendation,  which  is  well  supported  by  Steevens,  was 
made  by  Theobald.  Perhaps  anoMfr  Messenger  aho'ald 
be  noted  as  entering  here  with  fresh  news. 

12  Plough.  13  i.  e.  turn  pala. 

14  Flush  youth  is  youth  ripened  to  manhood ,  youth 
whose  blood  is  at  the  flow. 

15  Wassals,  or  wassailes,  is  here  put  for  intemperance 
in  general. 

16  All  these  circumstances  of  Antony's  dinress  arf 
literally  taken  from  Plutarch. 

17  That  is.  10  be  my  bounden  duty, 
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SCENE  V.  Alexandria.  A  Room  in  the  Palace^ 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Cuarmian,  Iras,  and 
Mardian. 

Cleo.  Channian,— 

Char.  Madam. 

CUo.  Ha,  ha ! 
Give  me  to  drink  mandragora.' 

Char.  Why,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  That  I  might  sleep  out  this. great  gap  of 
time, 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char.  You  think  of  him 

Too  much. 

Cleo.  O,  'tis  treason ! 

Char.  Madam,  I  trust,  not  so. 

Cleo.  Thou,  eunuch !  Mardian ! 

Mar.  What's  your  highness'  pleasure  ? 

Cleo.  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing;  I  take  no  pleasure 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has  :  'Tis  well  for  thee. 
That,  being  unseminar'd,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.    Hast  thou  affections  ? 

mar.  Yes,  gracious  madam. 

Cko.  Indeed? 

Mar.  Not  in  deed,  madam ;  for  I  can  do  nothing 
But  what  indeed  is  honest  to  be  done  : 
Yet  have  I  fierce  affections,  and  think, 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo,  O,  Channian, 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now?  Stands  he,  or  sits  he? 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? 
O  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony ! 
Do  bravely,    horse!   for  wot'st  thou  whom  thou 

mov'st  ? 
The  demi-Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet*  of  men. — He's  speaking  now, 
Or  murmuring.  Whereas  my  serpent  of  old  Nile  ? 
For  so  he  calls  me  :  Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison:' — Think  on  me, 
That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black. 
And  wrinkled  deep  in  time  ?  Broad- fronted  Caesar,* 
When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch  :  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my  brow  ; 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

Enter  Alexas. 

Alex.  Sovereign  cf  Egypt,  hail ! 

Cleo.  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony  ! 
Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hath 
With  its  tinct  gilded  thee.' — 
How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony  ? 

Alex.  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen, 
He  kiss'd, — the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses, 
This  orient  pearl : — His  speech  sticks  in  my  heart. 

Cleo.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Alex.  Good  friend,  quoth  he, 

Say,  Thejirm.  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster  ;  at  v)hose  foot 
To  mend  the  pretty  present,  I  will,  piece 


Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms;  All  the  east. 
Say  thou,  shall  call  her  mistress.     So  he  nodded, 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arrogant*  steed. 
Who  nei^h'd  so  high,  that  what  I  would  have  spoke 
Was  beastly  dumb'  by  him. 

Cleo.  What,  was  he  sad,  or  merry  ? 

Alex.  Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year,  between  the 
extremes 
Of  the  hot  and  cold  •  he  was  nor  sad,  nor  merry. 

Cleo.  O  well-divided  disposition ! — Note  him. 
Note  him,  good  Charmian,  'tis  the  man ;  but  note 

him ; 
He  was  not  sad  ;  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his  :  he  was  not  merry ; 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them,  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy  :  but  between  both ; 

0  heavenly  mingle  ! — Be'st  thou  sad,  or  merry, 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes  ; 

So  does  it  no  man  else. — Mct'st  thou  my  posts  ? 

Alex,  Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  messengers  : 
Why  do  you  send  so  thick  ?* 

Cleo.  Who's  bom  that  day 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar. — Ink  and  paper,  Charmian.— 
Welcome,  my  good  Alexas, — Did  I,  Channian, 
Ever  love  Caesar  so? 

Char.  O  that  brave  Csesar  ! 

Cleo.  Be  chok'd  with  such  another  emphasis ! 
Say,  the  brave  Antony. 

Char.  The  valiant  Caesar  ! 

Cleo.  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth, 
If  thou  with  Caesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men. 

Char.  By  your  most  gracious  pardon, 

1  sing  but  after  you. 

CCeo.  My  sallad  days  : 

When  I  was  green  in  judmnent : — Cold  in  blood, 
To  say,  as  I  said  then  !— -But,  come,  away  : 
Get  me  ink  and  paper  :  he  shall  have  every  day 
A  several  greeting,  or  I'll  unpeople  Egypt. 

[Exeunt 


1  A  plant,  of  which  the  infusion  was  supposed  to  pro- 
cure sleep.  Thus  in  Addington's  translation  of  The 
Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  : — '  I  gave  him  no  poyson  but  a 
doling  drink  of  mandragoras,  which  is  of  such  force, 
that  it  will  cause  any  man  to  sleepe  as  though  he  were 
dead.'  See  Pliny's  Natural  History  by  Holland,  1601 ; 
and  Plutarch's  Morals,  1602,  p.  19, 

2  A  burgonet  is  a  helmet,  a  head-pieee. 

3  Hence  perhaps  Pope-s  Eloisa : — 

'  Still  drink  delicious  poison  from  thine  eye.' 

4  '  Broad-fronted,'  in  allusion  to  Csesar's  baldness. 

.5  Alluding  to  the  philosopher's  stone,  which,  by  its 
touch,  converts  base  metal  into  gold.  The  alchymists 
call  the  matter,  whatever  it  be,  by  which  they  perform 
transmutation,  a  medicine.  Thus  Chapman  in  his  Sha- 
dow of  Night,  1594  :— 

'  O  then,  thou  great  elixir  of  all  treasures.' 
And  on  this  passage  be  has  the  Ibllowing  note ; — '  The 
philosopher's  stone,  ax  pUilosophicamediei7ia,  isoalied 
the  great  elixir.'' 

6  The  old  copy  reads  '  an  arm-gaunt  steed,'  upon 
which  conjecture  has  been  vainly  employed.  Steevens 
adopted  Monck  Mason's  suggestion  of'  a  termagant 
■teed,'  with  high  commendation.  A  striking  objection 
10  that  reading,  which  escaped  Mr.  Siucvens  in  adopi- 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.   Messina.  A  Room inVovape-fs House. 
Enter  Pompey,  Menecrates,  and  Menas. 

Pom.  If  the  great  gods  be  just,  they  shall  asssist 
The  deeds  of  justest  men. 

Mene.  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pom.    Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne, 
decays 
The  thing  we  sue  for.' 

Mene.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good  ;  so  find  we  profit. 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

ing  it,  is  that  an  could  never  stand  before  termagant. 
The  epithet  now  admitted  into  the  text  is  the  happy 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Boaden,  and  is  to  he  preferred  both 
on  account  of  its  more  striking  propriety,  and  because 
it  admits  of  the  original  article  an  retaining  its  place  be- 
fore it.  That  it  is  an  epithet  fitly  applied  to  the  steed  of 
Antony,  may  be  shown  by  high  poetical  authority.  In 
the  Auraco  Domado  of  Lope  de  Vega,  the  reader  will 
find  the  following  passage  : — 

'  Y  el  cavallo  arrogante,  in  que  subldo 

El  hombre  parecia 

Monstruosa  fiera  que  sies  pies  tenia.' 
Termagant,  it  should  be  observed,  is  furious  ;  arro- 
gant,  which  answers  to  the  Latin  ferox,  is  only  fierce, 
proud.  Our  great  poet  '  of  imagination  all  compact,' 
is  the  greatest  master  of  poetic  diction  the  world  has  yet 
produced  ;  he  could  not  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  poet,  but  has  anticipated  him  in  the  use  of  this 
expressive  epithet.  The  word  arrogaunt,  as  written  in 
old  MS3.  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  arm-gaunt. 

7  Thus  the  old  copy  ;  which  was  altered  by  Then 
bald  to  dumb'd  without  necessity.  The  arrogant  steed, 
says  Alexas,  would  let  no  sound  be  heard  but  his  own, 
he  neighed  so  loud  that  what  I  would  have  spoke  was 
beastly  obstructed  by  him. 

8  i.  e.  in  such  quick  succession. 

9  '  While  we  are  praying,  the  thing  for  which  we 
pray  is  losing  its  value.' 
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Pom.  I  shall  do  well : 
The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine  ; 
My  power's  a  crescent,'  and  my  auguring  hop* 
l^ays,  it  will  come  to  the  full.    Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors  :   Cxsar  gets  money,  wh^re 
He  loses  hearts  :  Lepidus  flatters  both, 
Of  both  is  flatter'd  ;  but  he  neither  loves. 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men.  Caesar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field  ;  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Pom.  Where  have  you  this  ?  'tis  false. 

Men.  From  Silvius,  sir. 

Pom.  He  dreams  ;  I  know,  they  are  in  Rome  to- 
gether. 
Looking  for  Antony  :   But  all  the  charms  of  love, 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan'd*  lip ! 
Let  witchcrail  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both ! 
Tie  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  offcasts. 
Keep  nis  brain  fuming  :   Epicurean  cooks. 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite  ; 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour, 
Even  till'  a  lethe'd  dulness. — How  now,  Varrius  ? 

Enter  Varrics. 

Var.  This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  deliver : 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expected  ;  smce  he  went  from  Egypt,  'tis 
A  space  for  further  travel.* 

Pom,  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear. — Menas,  I  did  not  think, 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  donn'd  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war  :  his  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain  :   But  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow'  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-»wearied  Antony. 

Men,  I  cannot  hope,* 

Caesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together : 
His  wife,  that's  dead,  did  trespasses  to  Caesar  ; 
His  brother  warr'd  upon  him  ;  althou^,  I  think, 
Not  mov'd  by  Antony. 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
'Twere  pregnaint  they  should  square"  between  them- 
selves ; 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords  :  but  how  the  fear  of  ui 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  qur  gods  will  have  it !  It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon,'  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  11.— Rome.    A  Room  in  the   House   of 
Lepidus.    Enter  EiroBARBcrs  and  Lepidus. 

Liep.  Good  Enobarbus,  'tis  a  worthy  deed. 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captain 
To  soft,  and  gentle  speech. 

Eno.  I  shall  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself:  if  Caesar  move  him. 


1  Old  copy,  '  My  powers  are  crescent,'  &c.  The 
judicious  emendation  was  made  by  Theobald. 

3  i.  e.  thy  wanned  or  pallid  lip.  It  should  be  remark- 
ed that  the  lips  of  Africans  and  Asiatics  are  paler  than 
those  of  Europeans. 

3  i.  e.  delay  his  sense  of  honour  from  exerting  itself 
till  he  is  become  habitually  sluggish ;  till  was  anciently 
used  for  to.     So  in  Candlemas  Day,  lol2. 

'  This  lurdeyn  take  heed  what  1  sey  the  tyll.' 
And  in  George  Cavendish's  Metrical  Visions,  p.  19  : — 
'  I  espied  certeyn  persona  coming  me  tt/ll.' 

4  i.  e.  since  he  quitted  Egypt  a  space  of  time  has 
elapsed  in  which  a  longer  journey  might  have  been 
pertbrmed  than  from  Egypt  to  Rome. 

5  Julius  Caesar  had  married  Cleopatra  to  young  Pto- 
lemy, who  was  afterwards  drowned. 

6  i.  e.  I  cannot  expect.  So  Chaucer  in  The  Reve's 
T»le,  V.  4027  :— 

'  Our  manciple  I  hope  lie  wol  be  ded.' 

7  i.  e.  quarrel. 

8  I.  e.  il  is  incumbent  0pe7i  us  for  the  preservation 
t>f  our  lives. 

8  i.  •  I  would  meet  him  undressed,  without  any  show 


Let  Antony  look  over  Caesar's  head, 
And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.     By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave't  to-day.' 

Lep-  '       'Tis  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  bom  in  it. 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first. 

Z-ep.  Your  speech  is  passion  , 

But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up.    Here  comes 
The  noble  Antony. 

Enter  Aktoky  and  Vewtidius. 

Eno.  And  yonder,  Caesar. 

Enter  Cjesar,  Mecxkas,  and  Agripfa. 

Ant.  If  we  compose* "  well  here,  to  Parthia: 
Hark  you,  Ventidius. 

C<Bs.  I  do  not  know, 

Meccenas ;  ask  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Noble  friends, 

That  which  combin'd  us  was  most  great,  and  let  act 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.     What's  amiss. 
May  it  be  gently  heard :  When  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difierence  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  wounds  :  Then,  noble  partners, 
(The  rather,  for  I  earnestly  beseech,) 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms, 
Nor  curstness"  grow  to  the  matter. 

Ant.  'Tis  spoken  well ; 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 
I  should  do  thus. 

Cces.  Welcome  to  Rome. 

Ant,  Thank  you. 

Cces.  Sit.  ' 

Ant.  Sit,BirP* 

Ccef.  NaT. 

Then 

Ant.  I  learn,  you  take  things  ill,  which  are  not  so  i 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

Cee*.  I  must  be  laugh'd  at. 

If,  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myself  offended  ;  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'  the  world  :  more  laugh'd  at,  that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your 

name 
It  not  concern'd  me. 

Ant.  My  being  in  Egypt,  Caesar, 

What  was't  to  you  ? 

CeBs.  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome 
Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt :  Yet,  if  you  there 
Did  practise"  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question.'* 

AnL  How  intend  you,  practis'd  ? 

Cces.  You  may  be  pleas'd  to  catch  at  mme  intent. 
By  what  did  here  befall  me.  Your  wife,  aiid  brother, 
Made  wars  upon  me  :  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you,"  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  your  business ;  my  brother 
never 


I 


ofresiicct.  Plutarch  mentions  that  Antony,  '  after  the 
overthrow  he  had  at  Modena,  suffered  his  beard  to  grow 
at  length,  and  never  dipt  it,  tfiat  it  was  marvellous 
long.'  Perhaps  this  circumstance  was  in  Shakspeare'a 
thoughts. 

10  That  is,  if  we  come  to  a  lucky  composition  or  agrte 
ment.    So  afterwards  : — 

'  I  crave  our  composition  may  be  written.' 

11  '  Let  not  ill  humour  be  added  to  the  real  subject  of 
our  difference.' 

13  The  note  of  admiration  here  was  added  by  Sleevens, 
who  thinks  thai  Antony  is  meant  to  resent  the  invitation 
Caesar  gives  him  to  be  seated,  as  indicating  a  con. 
sciousness  of  sujierioriiy  in  his  too  successful  partner 
in  power. 

13  To  practise  Is  to  use  unwarrantable  arts  or  strota 
gems.  The  word  is  frequently  applied  to  traitorous  de» 
signs  against  those  in  power,  by  old  writers. 

14  Theme  or  subject  of  conversation. 

15  This  passage  nas  been  misunderstood,  erroneously 
explained,  and  considered  corrupt.  Its  meaning  evident- 
ly is,  '  You  were  the  theme  or  subject  for  which  your 
wife  and  brother  made  their  contestation  ;  ytni  were  iha 
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Did  urgo  me  in  his  act  :>  I  did  inquire  it ; 
And  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports,' 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.  Did  he  not  rather 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours  ; 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach, 
Having  alike  your  cause  ?  Of  this,  my  letters 
Before  did  satisfy  you.    If  you'll  patch  a  quarrel, 
As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with. 
It  must  not  be  with  this. 

C«».  You  praise  yourself 

By  laying  defects  of  judgment  to  me  ;  but 
You  palcn'd  up  your  excuses. 

Ant.  '  Not  so,  not  so ; 

I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on't. 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought. 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes-"  attend  those  wars 
Which  'fronted  mine  own  peace.      As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another  : 
The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours  ;  which  with  a  snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

£no,  'Would  we  had  all  such  wives,  that  the  men 
might  go  to  wars  with  the  women ! 

Ant.  So  much  uncurahle,  her  garboils,  Cssar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  (which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too,)  I  grieving  grant. 
Did  you  too  much  disquiet :  for  that,  you  must 
But  say,  I  could  not  help  it. 

Cees.  I  wrote  to  you, 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria ;  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive*  out  of  audience. 

Ant.  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me,  ere  admitted ;  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'  the  morning  :  but,  next  day, 
1  told  him  of  myself:'  which  was  as  much. 
As  to  have  ask  d  him  pardon  :  Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife  ;  if  we  contend. 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 

Cces.  You  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath  ;  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep.  Soft,  Caesar. 

Ant.  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak ; 
The  honour's  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lack'd  it  :^  But  on,  Ciesar  : 
The  article  of  my  oath, 

C<Bi.  To  lend  me  arms,  and  aid,  when  I  requir'd 
them ; 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

Ant.  Neglected,  rather ; 

And  then,  when  poison'd  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.     As  nearly  as  I  may, 
FU  play  the  penitent  to  you  :  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it:'  Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here  ; 
For  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep.  'Tis  nobly  spoken. 

Mec.  If  it  might  please  you,  to  enforce  nofiirther 
The  griefs*  between  ye  :  to  forget  them  quite, 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  neecl 
Speaks  to  atone.' 


word  of  war.'    Mason  supposed  some  words  had  been 
transposed,  and  that  the  passage  ought  to  stand  thus  : — 

' and  for  contestation 

Their  theme  was  you  ;  you  were  the  word  of  war.' 

1  i.  e.  never  did  make  use  of  my  nsune  as  a  pretence 
for  the  war. 

2  Reporters. 

3  i.  e.  could  not  look  graciously  upon  them,  could  not 
approve  them.    'Fronted  is  affronted,  opposed. 

4  Messenger. 

5  '  1  told  him  the  condition  I  was  in  when  he  had  his 
last  audience.' 

6  '  The  theme  of  honour  which  he  now  speaks  of, 
Jiamely,  the  religion  of  an  oath,  for  which  he  supposes 
me  not  to  have  a  due  regard,  is  sacred ;  it  is  a  tender 
point,  and  touches  my  character  nearly.  Let  him  there- 
tore  urge  his  charge,  that  I  may  vindicate  my«eif.> 

5  L  ■■-^••*^"    ' 


Ijep.  Worthily  spoken,  Mecasnas. 

Eno.  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another's  love  for  th« 
uistant,  you  may,  when  you  hear  no  more  words  of 
Pompey,  return  it  again :  you  shall  have  time  to 
wrangle  in,  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

Ant.  Thou  art  a  soldier  only ;  speak  no  more. 

JSno.  That  truth  should  be  silent,  I  had  almost 
forgot. 

Ant.  You  wrong  this  presence,  therefore  speak 
no  more. 

JSno,  Go  to,  then  ;  your  considerate  stone."* 

Cces.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech  :  for  it  cannot  be. 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions        '^' 
So  differing  in  their  acts.     Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  stanch,  from  edge  to  edge 
O'  the  world  I  would  pursue  it.' ' 

Agr.  Give  me  leare,  Caesar,  '  i.h 

Cass.  Speak,  Agrippa.  't 

Agr.  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  liiio, 
Admir'd  Octavia  :  great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

Cos.  Say  not  so,  Agrippa ; 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserv'd  of  rashness.'* 

Ant  I  am  not  married,  Caesar:  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  further  speak. 

Agr.  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity,  , 

To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  wife  :  whose  beauty  claims 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men  ; 
Whose  virtue,  and  whose  general  graces,  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.     By  this  marriage. 
All  httle  jealousies,  which  now  seem  great. 
And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their  dangers. 
Would  then  be  nothing :  truths  would  be  tales. 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths ;  her  love  to  both, 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both, 
Draw  after  her.     Pardon  what  I  have  spoke  ; 
For  'tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thmight; 
By  duty  ruminated. 

Ant.  Will  C>esar  speak? 

CcBS.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touch'd 
With  what  is  spoke  already.. 

Ant.  What  power  is  in  Agrippa, 

If  I  would  say,  Agrippa,  be  it  so, 
To  make  this  good  ? 

Cces.  The  power  of  CzBsar,  and 

His  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant.  May  I  never  »/ 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows,  -f. 

Dream  of  impediment  I — Let  me  have  thy  hand : 
Further  this  act  of  grace  ;  and,  from  this  hour, 
The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves, 
And  sway  our  great  designs  ! 

Cass.  There  is  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you,  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly  :  Let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts  ;  and  never 
Fly  off  our  loves  again ! 

Lep.  Happily,  amen ! 

Ant.  I  did  not  tliink  to  draw  my  sword  'gainst 
Pompey ; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great. 


7  '  Nor  my  greamess  work  without  mme  honesty.' 

8  Grievances. 

9  i.  e.  reconcile  you. 

10  '  Go  to,  then,  henceforward  I  will  be  as  mute  as  a 
marble  statue,  which  seems  to  think,  though  it  can  say 
nothing.' 

' statua  tacilumior  exit 

Plurumque  et  risum  populi  quatit.' 

Horace. 
.As  mute  as  a  stone,  and  .is  silent  as  a  stone,  are  com 
mon  expressions. 

U  '  I  do  not  (says  Caesar)  think  the  man  wrong,  but 
too  free  of  his  interposition  ;  for  it  cannot  be,  we  shall 
remain  in  friendship ;  yet  if  it  were  possible,  I  would 
endeavour  it.' 

12  That  is,  '  You  might  be  reproved  for  your  rashnesd, 
and  would  well  deserve  it.'  The  old  copy  reads  '  proof.' 
Warburton  made  the  emendation. 
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Of  late  upon  me :  I  must  thank  him  only,' 

Lest  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report ; 

At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

.  £^.  Time  calls  upon  ua : 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought, 

Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant.  Where  lies  he  ? 

Cos.  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 

Ant.  What's  his  strength 

By  land  ? 

Cos.        Great,  and  increasing :  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fame. 

'Would,  we  had  spoke  together !    Haste  we  for  it : 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talk'd  of. 

C<e$.  With  most  gladness ; 

And  do  invite  you  fo  my  sister's  view. 
Whither  straight  I  will  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  us,  Lepidus, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lep.  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  Cssar,  Aktoiiy,  and 
Lepipus. 

Mee.  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

£710.  Half  the  heart  of  Caesar,  worthy  Mecsnas  ! 
my  honourable  friend,  Agrippa  !— 

Agr.  Good  Enobarbus ! 

Mec.  We  have  cause  to  be  "lad,  that  matters  are 
so  well  digested.     You  stayed  well  by  it  in  Egypt. 

£no.  Ay,  sir ;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking, 

JMee.  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a  break- 
fast, and  but  twelve  persons  there  ;  Is  this  true  ? 

JSno.  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle  :  we  had 
much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  wor- 
thily deserved  noting. 

Mec.  She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be 
square''  to  her. 

£no.  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  she  pursed 
up  his  heart  upon  the  river  of  C  vdnus.* 

Agr.  There  she  appeared,  itiieed ;  or  my  reporter 
devised  well  for  her. 

JStu).  I  will  tell  you : 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnish'd  throne,* 
Burn'd  on  the  water:  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winJs  were  lovesick  with  them  :  the  oars  were 

silver  ; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 

1  '  Lest  I  be  thought  too  willing  to  forget  benefits,  I 
must  barely  return  him  thanks,  and  then  I  will  defy 
him.' 

3  i.  e.  if  report  quadrates,  ur  suits  with  her  merits. 

S  Enobarbus  is  made  Co  say  that  Cleopatra  gained 
Antony's  heart  on  the  river  Cydnus ;  but  it  appears  from 
the  conclusion  of  his  own  description,  that  Antony  had 
never  seen  her  there  ;  chat  whilst  she  was  on  the  river, 
Antony  was  sitting  alone,  enthroned  in  the  market-place, 
whisthng  to  the  air,  all  the  people  having  led  him  to 
gaxe  upon  her :  and  that  when  she  landed  he  sent  to 
her  to  Invite  her  to  supper. 

4  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  have  it  in  his  power 
to  compart)  Dryden'a  description  with  that  of  Shak- 
•peare : — 

'  Her  galley  down  the  silver  Cydnus  row'd. 
The  tackling,  silk,  the  streamers  wav'd  with  gold, 
The  gentle  winds  were  lodg'd  in  purple  sails  : 
Her  nymphs,  like  Nereids,  round  her  couch  were 

plac'd. 
Where  she,  another  seaborn  Venus,  lay, — 
She  lay,  and  leant  her  cheek  upon  her  hand, 
And  cast  a  look  so  languishiiiqly  sweet. 
As  if  secure  of  all  beholders'  hearts, 
r    Neglecting  she  could  take  'em  :  Boys,  like  Cupids, 

Stood  fanning  with  their  painted  wings  the  winds 
I)     That  play'd  about  her  face  :  But  if  she  smil'd, 
"     A  darting  glory  seem'd  to  blaze  abroad. 

That  man's  desiring  eyes  were  never  wearied, 

But  hung  upon  the  object :  To  soft  flutes 

The  silver  oars  kept  time  ;  and  while  they  play'd, 

The  hearing  gave  new  pleasure  to  the  sight, 

And  both  to  thought.    'Twas  heaven,  or  somewhat 

more  ; 


As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own  peraan. 
It  beggar'd  all  description  :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue,) 
O'er-picluring  that  Venus,  where  we  see, 
The  fancy  outwork  nature  :  on  each  side  her. 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  diverse-colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 
And  what  they  undid  did. 

Agr.  O,  rare  for  Antony  I 

Eno.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes,' 
And  made  their  bends  adornings  :*  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers:  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands, 
That  yarely  frame'  the  office.     From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.     The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her  ;   and  Antony, 
Enthron  d  in  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone. 
Whistling  to  the  air ;   which,  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Agr.  Rare  Egyptian ! 

£no.  Upon  her  landing,  Antony  sent  to  her, 
Invited  her  to  supper:   she  replied. 
It  should  be  better,  he  became  her  guest ; 
Which  she  entreated  :   Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  JVo  woman  heard  speak, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And  for  his  orrlinary,  pays  his  heart, 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Agr.  Royal  wench  ! 

She  made  great  Caesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed  ; 
He  plough'd  her,  and  she  cropp'd. 

Eno.  I  saw  her  onca 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street : 
And  having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  panted, 
That  she  did  make  defect,  perfection. 
And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

jyiec.  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Eno.  Never  ;  he  will  not ; 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety:'  Other  women 
Cloy  th'  appetites  they  feed  ;  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies.     For  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her  ;  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her,  when  she  is  riggish.' 

Mec.  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery'"  to  him. 


For  she  so  rhami'd  all  hearts,  that  gazing  crowds 
Stood  panting  on  the  shore,  and  wanted  breath 
To  give  their  welcome  voice.' 

5  i.  e.  waited  upon  her  looks,  discovered  her  will  by 
her  looks.     So  Spenser,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  i.  c.  iii. : — 

'  From  her  fayre  eyes  he  tooke  commandement, 
And  by  her  looks  conceited  her  intent.' 

6  <  Made  their  bends  adornings.'  On  this  passage 
there  are  several  pages  of  notes  in  the  variorum  Shak- 
speare,  which,  as  Steevens  remarks,  supply  a  power- 
ful instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  verbal  criticism  ;  for 
the  same  phrase  is  there  explained  with  reference  to 
four  different  images — bows,  groups,  eyes,  and  tails. 
Until  some  more  fortunate  conjecture  shall  be  offered,  I 
adopt  Sleevens's  opinion,  that  '  the  plain  sense  of  the 
passage  seems  to  be,  these  ladies  rendered  that  homage 
which  their  assumed  characters  obliged  them  to  pay 
their  queen,  a  circumstance  ornamental  to  themselves. 
Each  inclined  her  person  so  gracefully,  thai  the  very 
act  of  humiliation  was  an  improvement  of  her  own 
beauty.' 

7  '  Yarely  frame,*  i.  e.  readily  perform. 

S  Cleopatra,  as  appears  from  the  Cetradrachms  of 
Antony,  was  no  Venus  ;  and  indeed  the  majority  of  la- 
dies who  most  successfully  enslaved  the  hearts  of  prin- 
ces, are  known  to  have  been  less  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal than  mental  attractions.  The  reign  of  insipid 
beauty  is  seldom  lasting ;  but  permanent  must  be  the 
rule  of  a  woman  who  can  diversify  the  sameness  of  lifk 
by  an  inexhausted  variety  of  accomplishments. 

9  Riggish  is  wanton,  immodest.    Dryden  has  emu- 
lated Snakspeare  in  this,  as  well  as  the  passage  before 
cited ;  it  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  Shak 
speare  furnished  him  with  his  moot  striking  Imagea 
10  Lottery,  for  aliotment. 


ScESE  V. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


Agr.  Let  us  go. — 
Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourself  my  guest. 
Whilst  you  abide  here. 

Eno.  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.      27je  same.    A   Room  in  Caesar's 

House.     Enter  Cjesar,  Antonv,  Octavia  6e- 

tv^en  them  ;  Attendants,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Ant.  The  world,  and  my  great  office,  will  some- 
times 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

Octa.  All  which  time 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  my  prayers' 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant.  Good  night,  sir.— My  Octavia, 

Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report : 
I  have  not  kept  my  square  ;  but  that  to  come 
ShaJl  all  be  done  by  the  rule.     Good  night,  dear 
lady. — 

Octa,  Good  night,  sir. 

CcM.  Good  night. 

[Exeunt  CfSAR  and  Octatia. 

Ant.    Now,   sirrah !    you    do  wish   yourself  in 
Egypt? 

Sooth.  'Would,  I  had  never  come  from  thence, 
nor  you 
Thither ! 

Ant.        If  you  can,  your  reason? 

Sooth.  I  see't  in 

My  motion,  have  it  not  in  my  tongue  :  But  yet 
Hie  you  again  to  Egypt. 

Ant.  Say  to  me, 

Whose  fortunes  shall  rise  higher,  Caesar's,  or  mine? 

Sooth.  Caesar's. 
Therefore,  O,  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side  : 
Thy  demon,  that's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable, 
Where  Caesar's  is  not ;  but  near  him,  thy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,*  as  being  overpower'd  ;  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

Ant.  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth.  To  none  but  thee  ;  no  more,  but  when  to 
thee. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game, 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose  ;   and  of  that  natural  luck, 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds  :  thy  lustre  thickens' 
When  he  shines  by :  I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him ; 
But,  he  away,  *^tis  noble. 

Ant  Get  thee  gone  : 

Say  to  Ventidius,  I  v/ould  speak  with  him : 

[Exit  Soothsayer. 
He  shall  to  Parthia. — Be  it  art,  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoke  true  :   The  very  dice  obey  him ; 
And,  in  our  sports,  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance  :  if  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds ; 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine, 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;   and  his  quails*  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.     I  will  to  Egypt : 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace. 


1  The  same  construction  is  found  in  Coriolanus,  Act 
I.  Sc.  1,  '  Shouting  their  emulation.'  And  in  King 
Lear,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2,  '  Smile  you  my  speeches  ?' 

2  1a  Fear  was  a  personage  in  some  of  the  old  Moral- 
ities. See  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2.  The 
whole  thought  is  borrowed  from  North's  translation  of 
Plutarch. 

3  So  in  Macbeth,  '  light  thickens.^ 

4  Shakspeare  derived  this  from  Plutarch.  The  an- 
cients used  to  match  quails  as  we  match  cocks.  Julius 
Pollux  relates  that  a  circle  was  made  in  which  the  birds 
were  placed,  and  he  whose  quail  was  first  driven  out  of 
this  circle  lost  the  stake.  We  are  told  by  Mr.  Marsden 
that  the  Sumatrans  practice  these  quail  combats.  The 
Chinese  have  always  been  extremely  fond  of  quail 
fighting.  Mr.  Douce  has  given  a  print,  from  an  elegant 
Chinese  miniature  painting,  which  represents  some  la- 
dies engaged  at  this  amusement,  where  the  quails  are 
actually  inhooped.  See  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare, 
vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

5  Mount  Misenum. 

6  Moody  hero  means  melancholy.  Cotgra/e  explains 
moody  by  the  French  words  mornt,  tritte. 


Enter YsiiTiviVB,  .     .„..  -.j 

P  the  east  my  pleasure  lies  : — O,  come,  Veiitidius, 
You  must  to  Parthia ;  your  commission's  ready  : 
Follow  me,  and  receive  it.  [ExeuiU. 

SCENE  IV.  The  same.     A  Street.     Enter  LiPi- 
vus,  Mecjenas  and  Agrippa. 

JLep.    Trouble  yourselves  no  further  :  pray  you, 
hasten 
Your  generals  after 

Agr.  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we'll  follow. 

Lep.  Till  I  shaill  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dress, 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewell. 

Mec.  We  shall, 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  mount' 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  way  is  shorter, 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about ; 
You'll  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Mec.  Agr.  Sir,  good  success  ! 

Lep.  Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.    Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter    Cleopatra,    Charmian,    Iras,    and 

Alexas. 

Clev.  Give  me  some  music  ;  music,  moody*  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 

Attend.  The  music,  ho  ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone  ;  let  us  to  billiards  :* 
Come,  Charmian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  play  with  Mardian. 

Cleo.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd, 
As  with  a  woman  ; — Come,  you'll  play  with  me,  sir  ? 

Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 

Cleo.   And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  though  it 
come  too  short, 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.     I'll  none  now  : — 
Give  me  mine  angle, — We'll  to  the  river :  there, 
My  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd  fishes  ;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws  ;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say,  Ah,  ha !  you're  caught. 

Chax.  'Twas  merry,  when 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling ;  when  your  aiver 
Did  hang  a  salt  hsh  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up,' 

Cleo.  That  time  !— O  times  !- 

I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience  ;  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience  :   and  next  morn, 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed  j 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan.'     O  !  from  Italy  j 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Rain' "  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ears,       ;    \ 
That  long  time  have  been  barren.  > 

Mesa.  Madam,  madam, ,  \\f^ 

Cleo.  Antony's  dead?  :■ 


7  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  this  is  an 
anachronism.  Billiards  were  not  known  to  the  ancients. 

8  This  circumstance  is  from  Plutarch :  Antony  had 
fished  unsuccessfully  in  Cleopatra's  presence,  and  she 
laughed  at  him.  The  next  time,  therefore,  he  directed 
the  boatmen  to  dive  under  water,  and  attach  a  fish  to 
his  hook.  The  queen  perceived  the  stratagem,  but  af- 
fecting not  to  notice  it,  congratulated  him  on  his  success. 
Another  time,  however,  she  determined  to  laugh  at  him 
once  more,  and  gave  orders  to  her  own  people  to  get  the 
start  of  his  divers,  and  put  some  dried  salt  fish  on  his 
hook. 

9  The  battle  of  Philippi  being  the  greatest  action  ot 
Antony's  life,  it  was  an  adroit  piece  of  flattery  to  name 
his  sword  from  it.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
perfectly  in  costume  ;  the  dignifying  of  weajMns  witU 
names  in  this  manner  had  its  origin  in  later  times  The 
swords  of  the  heroes  of  romance  have  generall;t  pom- 
pous names. 

10  The  old  copy  reads  '  Ram  thou,'  &c.  Ram  agreea 
better  with  the  epithets  fruitful  and  barren  So  ia 
Timon  : — 

'  Rain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  eat 
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"Act  n. 


If  thou  say  so,  villain,  thou  kill'st  thy  mistress  : 
But  w«li  and  free, 

If'thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss :  a  hand,  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Mess.  First,  madam,  he's  well. 

Cleo.  Why,  there's  more  gold.  But,  sirrah,  mark ; 
'  We  use 

To  say,  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that. 
The  gold  I  give  thee,  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  iU-uttering  throat. 

Mess.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Cleo.  Well,  go  to,  I  will ; 

But  there's  no  goodness  in  thy  face  :  If  Antony 
Be  free,  and  healthful, — why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings  ?  If  not  well. 
Thou  should'st  come  like  a  fury  crown'd  with  snakes. 
Not  like  a  formal  maui.' 

Mess.  Will't  please  you  hear  me  ? 

I    Cleo.    I  have  a   mind  to  strike  tnee,  ere   thou 

speak'st ; 
Yet  if  thou  say,  Antony  lives,  is  well. 
Or  friends  with  Ctesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
I'll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee.* 

Mess.  Madam,  he's  well. 

Cleo.  Well  said. 

Mess.  And  friends  with  Cssar. 

Cleo.  Thou'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mess.  Cesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mess.  But  yet,  madam, 

Cleo.  I  do  not  like  but  yet,  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence  ;'  fie  upon  btU  yet : 
Sut  yet  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.     Pr'ythee,  friend, 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear, 
The  good  and  bad  together :  He's  friend  with  Caesar; 
In  state  of  health,  thou  say'st ;  and,  thou  say'st, 
free. 

Mess.  Free,  madam  !  no ;  I  made  no  such  report : 
He's  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Cleo.  For  what  good  turn? 

Mess.  For  the  best  turn  i'  the  bed. 

Cleo.  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 

:    Mess.   Madam,  he's  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo,  The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee  ! 
[Stri/ces  Aim  down. 

Mess.  Good  madam,  patience. 
•  Cteo,  What  say  you  ? — Hence, 

[Strikes  him  agedn, 
Horrible  villain !  or  I'll  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  me  ;  I'll  unhair  thy  head  ; 

[She  hales  him  up  and  doton. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire,  andstow'd  in  brine, 
Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle. 

Mess.  Gracious  madam, 

I,  that  do  bring  the  news,  made  not  the  match. 

Cleo.  Say,  'tis  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  thee, 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud  :  the  blow  thou  hadst 
Shall  make  tny  peace,  for  moving  me  to  rage ; 
And  I  will  boot*  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

Mess.  He's  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  Rogue,  thou  hast  liv'd  too  long. 

[Draws  a  Dagger. 


1  i.  e.  not  like  a  man  in  form,  not  in  your  own  proper 
shape.  Thus  in  A  Mad  World  my  Masters,  by  ^lid- 
dlcton,  1608  :— 

'  The  very  devil  assum'd  thee  formally.^ 
3  That  is,  I  will  give  thee  a  kingdom,  it  being  the 
eastern  ceremony  at  the  coronation  of  their  kings  to 
powder  them  with  gold  dust  and  seed  pearl.    So  Mil- 
ton:— 

' the  gorgeous  east,  with  liberal  hand. 

Showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl  and  gold.'' 
See  the  Life  of  Tunur  Bee,  or  Tamerlane,  by  M.  Petit 
de  la  Croix,  llv,ii.  c.  3. 

3  I.  e.  abates  titts  good  quality  of  what  is  already  re- 
ported. 

4  Profit  thee,  recompense  thee. 

5  •  Contain  yourself,  restrain  your  passion  within 
bounds.'    So  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew  .— 

•  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  we  can  contain  ourtehres.' 


Mess.  Nay,  then  I'll  run : — 
Wh:it  mean  you,  madam  ?  I  have  made  no  &nlt. 

[EriL 

Char.  Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within  your  - 
self;' 
The  man  is  innocent. 

Cleo.  Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thunderbolt. 
Melt  Egypt  into  Nile  !  and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  serpents  ! — Call  the  slave  again  : 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  wilt  not  bite  him  : — Call. 

C^iar.  He  is  afeard  to  come. 

Cko.  I  will  not  hurt  him  : — 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  mvself  ;•  since  I  myself 
Have  given  myself  the  cause. — Come  hither,  fir. 

Re-enter  Messenger. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news  :   Give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues  ;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves  when  they  be  felt. 

Mess.  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Cleo.  Is  he  married  ? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do, 
If  thou  again  say,  Yes. 

Mess.  He  is  married,  madanu 

Cleo.  The  gods  confound  thee !    dost  thou  hold 
there  still  ? 

Mess.  Should  I  lie,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  O,  I  would  thou  didst ; 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scal'd  snakes !  Go,  get  thee  hence  ; 
Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou  would'st  appear  most  ugly.     He  is  married  ? 

Mess.  I  crave  your  highness' pardon. 

Cleo.  He  is  married  7 

Mess.  Take  no  offence,  that  I  would  not  offend 
you  : 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do, 
Seems  much  unequal :   He  is  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo.  O,  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of 
thee. 

That  art  not!— What?   thou'rt  sure   of Get 

thee  hence  :' 
The  merchandise  which  thou  hast  brought  from 

Rome, 
Are  all  too  dear  for  me  ;  Lie  they  upon  thy  hand, 
And  be  undone  by  'em  !  [Exit  Messenger. 

Char.  Good  your  highness,  patience. 

Cleo.    In    praising  Antony,    I  nave   dispraised 
CsBsar. 

Char.  Many  times,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  am  paid  for't  now. 

Lead  me  from  hence, 

I  faint;  O,  Iras,  Charmian, — 'Tis  no  matter; — 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas  ;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature*  of  Octavia,  her  years. 
Her  inclination,  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair  : — bring  me  word  quickly.— 
[Exit  Alexas. 
Let  him  for  ever  go  : — Let  him  not — Charmian,* 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
The  other  way  he's  a  Mars  :— Bid  you  Alexas 

[To  Makdiait. 
Bring  me  word,  how  tall  she  is.— Pity  me, Charmian. 
But  do  not  speak  to  me. — Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

[Exeunt, 


C  This  thought  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  the  laws  of 
chivalry,  which  forbade  a  knight  to  engage  wiih  his 
inrerior. 

7  The  old  copy  thus  exhibits  this  line  : — 

'  That  art  not  what  thou'rt  sure  of.  Get  thee  hence.' 
The  emendation  admined  in  tlie  text  is  partly  (hat  of 
Monck  Mason.  Johnson  has  observed  that'  the  line 
consists  or  abrupt  starts.  Cleopaira  interrupts  hereelf 
with  passionate  exclamations,  and  breaks  oft  her  inter* 
rogatory  by  again  driving  out  the  hateful  messeiigar  ol 
ill  news.  Mason  would  read,  '  What '.  iho'n  sure  ojH"' 
and  Steevens  adopted  his  reading. 

8  Feature  was  anciently  used  Tor  the  form  or  fsahkM 
of  the  whole  liody. 

9  Cleopatra  is  now  talklns  In  broken  Beotoncea,  not  of 
the  messenger,  but  of  Antony. 


SCBNK  VI. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


se& 


SCENE  VI.  Near  Misenum.  Enter  PoMPEy 
and  Menas,  at  one.  aide,  witk  Drum  and  Trum- 
pet: at  another,  Cjesar,  Lepidus,  Antony, 
Enobarbus,  Mec^nas,  with  Soldiers  marching. 

Pom.  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine ; 
And  v^e  shall  talk  before  we  fight. 

CiBs.  Most  meet 

That  first  we  come  to  words  ;  and  therefore  have  we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent ; 
Which,  if  thou  hast  consider'd,  let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword  ; 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall'  youth, 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Pom.  To  you  all  three, 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world, 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods,— I  do  not  know, 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want, 
Having  a  son  and  friends  :  since  Julius  Coesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted," 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.     What  was  it, 
That  mov'd  pale  Cassius  lo  conspire?   And  what 
Made  the  all-honour'd,  honest  Roman  Brutus, 
With  the  arm'd  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom, 
To  drench  the  Capitol ;  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man  ?  And  that  is  it, 
Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy  :  at  whose  burden 
The  anger'd  ocean  foams  ;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

Cobs.  Take  your  time. 

Ant.  Thou  canst  not  fear'  us,  Pompey,  with  thy 
sails, 
We'll  speak  with  thee  at  sea :  at  land,  thou  know'st 
How  much  we  do  o'ercount  thee. 
'      Pom~  At  land,  indeed. 

Thou  dost  o'ercount  me  of  my  father's  house  :* 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself, 
Remain  in't  as  thou  may'st.' 

[^ep.  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  us 

(For  this  is  from  the  present,^)  how  you  take 
The  offers  we  have  sent  you. 

Cees.  There's  the  point. 

Ant.  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
What  it  is  worth  embrac'd. 

C(Bs.  And  what  may  follow. 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pom.  You  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia  ;  and  I  must 
Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates  ;  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Rome  :  This  'greed  upon, 
To  part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targe  undinted. 

C<Bs.  Ant.  Lep.  That's  our  offer. 

Pom.  Know  then, 

I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepar'd 
To  take  this  offer  :   But  Mark  Antony 
Put  me  to  some  impatience  : — Though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling,  You  must  know, 
When  Caesar  and  your  brothers  were  at  blows, 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

Ant.  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey  ; 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks. 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand  : 

I  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 


« 


1  Brave,  courageous. 

2  This  verb  is  used  by  Burton  in  hia  Anatomy  of  Me 
lancholy,  Pref.  p.  22,  ed.  1632 :  '  What  raadnesae  ghosts 
this  old  man  .'  but  what  madnesse  ghosts  us  ail  ?' 

3  '  Thou  canst  not  affright  us  with  thy  numerous  na. 
vy.'    So  in  Measure  for  Measure  : — 

'  Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey.' 

4  '  At  land  indeed  thou  dost  exceed  me  in  posses 
Bions  ;  having  added  to  thy  own  my  father's  house. 
Overcount  seems  to  be  used  equivocally,  and  Pom 
pey  perhaps  is  meant  to  insinuate  that  Antony  not  only 
outnumbered  but  had  overreached  him.  The  circum- 
stance of  Antony's  obtaining  the  house  of  Pompey's 
father,  the  poet  had  from  Plutarch. 

5  '  Since,  like  the  cuckoo,  that  seizes  the  nests  of 
other  birds,  you  have  invaded  a  house  which  you  could 
not  build,  keep  it  while  you  can.' 


Ant.  The  beds  i'  the  east  are  soft ;  and  thanks  to 
you, 
That  call'd  me,  timelier  than  my  purpose,  hithM' ; 
For  I  have  gain'd  by  it, 

Cres.  Since  I  saw  you  last,    ; 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pum.  Well,  I  know  not    . 

What  counts'  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face  j 
But  in  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come. 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 

Pom.  I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — Thus  we  are  agreed  :, 
I  crave,  our  composition  may  be  written, 
And  seal'd  between  us. 

Cces.  That's  the  next  to  do.      'f[ 

Pom.  We'll  feast  each  other,  ere  we  part ;  and  let 
us 
Draw  lots  who  shall  begin. 

A7it.  That  will  I,  Pompey., 

Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot :  but,  first. 
Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  have  the  fame.    I  have  heard,  that  Julius 

Caesar 
Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

Ant.  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom.  I  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 

Ant.  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom.  Then  so  much  have  I  heard  : — 
And  I  have  heard,  Apollodorus  carried 

JEno.  No  more  of  that: — He  did  so. 

Pom.  What,  I  pray  you  ? 

JEno.  A  certain  queen  to  Caesar  in  a  mattress.* 

Pom.  I  know  thee  now ; — How  far'st  thou,  sol- 
dier? 

Eno.  Well; 

And  well  am  like  to  do ;  for,  I  perceive,  -  t^ 

Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom.  Let  me  shake  thy  hand 

I  never  hated  thee  :  I  have  seen  thee  fight. 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  lov'd  you  much  :  but  I  have  prais'd  youj 
When  you  have  well  deserv'd  ten  times  as  muc^ 
As  I  have  said  you  did.    •  d« 

Pom.  Enjoy  thy  plainness, 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  leM,  lords  ? 

Cces.  Ant.  Lep.  Show  us  the  way,  sir. 

Pom.  Come. 

[Exeunt  Pompey,   Cjesah,  Antont,  Lepi- 
dus, Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

Men.  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne'er  have 
made  this  treaty. — [Aside.} — ^You  and  I  have 
known,^  sir. 

Eno.  At  sea,  I  think. 

Men.  We  have,  sir. 

Eno.  You  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.l  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me;'", 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have  done  by  land. 

Men.  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

Eno.  Yes,  something  you  can  deny  for  your  own 
safety  :  you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  sea. 

Men.  And  you  by  land. 


6  i.  e.  foreign  to  the  object  of  our  present  discussion. 
Shakspeare  uses  the  present  as  a  substantive  many 
times. 

7  A  metaphor  from  making  marks  or  lines  in  casting 
accounts  in  arithmetic. 

8  i.  e.  to  Julius  Coesar.  This  is  derived  from  the 
margin  of  North's  Plutarch,  1579 : — '  Cleopatra  trussed 
up  in  a  mattrasse,  and  so  brought  to  Caesar  upon  .^p- 
pollodorus''  backe.' 

9  i.  e.  been  acquainted.  So  in  Cymbeline  : — '  Sir,  we 
have  known  together  at  Orleans.' 

10  '  The  poet's  art  in  delivering  this  humorous  senti- 
ment (which  gives  so  very  true  and  natural  a  picture  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world)  can  never  be  sufficiently 
admired.  The  confession  could  come  from  none  but  a 
frank  and  rough  character,  like  the  speaker's :  and  the 
moral  lesson  insinuated  under  it,  that  flattery  can  make 
its  way  through  the  most  stubborn  manners,  deserves 
our  serious  reflection.' — Warburton. 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


Act  IL 


JEno.  There  1  deny  my  land  service.  But  give 
me  your  hand,  Menas  :  If  our  eyes  had  authority, 
here  they  might  take  two  thieves  kissing. 

JVfen.  All  men's  faces  arc  true,  whatsoe'er  their 
hands  are. 

Eno.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a  true 
face. 

Men.  No  slander  ;  they  steal  hearts. 

JEno,  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to  a 
drinking,  Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away  his 
fortune. 

JSno.  If  he  do,  sure  he  cannot  weep  it  back  again. 

Men.  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for 
Mark  Antony  here  ;  Pray,  you,  is  he  married  to 
Cleopatra  ? 

JEno.  Caesar's  sister  is  call'd  Octavia. 

Men,  True,  sir  ;  she  was  the  vnfe  of  Caius  Mar- 
cellus. 

£no.  But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus  Anto- 
nius. 

Men.  Pray  you,  sir? 

Eno.  'Tis  true. 

MeTi.  Then  is  Csesar,  and  he,  for  ever  knit  toge- 
ther. 

JEno,  If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I 
would  not  prophesy  so. 

Men,  I  think,  the  policy  of  that  purpose  made 
more  in  the  marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

£no.  I  think  so  too.  But  you  shall  find,  the  band 
that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together,  will  be 
the  very  strangler  of  their  amity  :  Octavia  is  of  a 
holy,  cold,  and  still  conversation.' 

Men.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so  ? 

£710.  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so ;  which  is 
Mark  Antony.  He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish  again  : 
then  shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow  the  fire  up  in 
Caesar  ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  that  which  is  the 
strength  of  their  amity,  shall  prove  the  immediate 
author  of  their  variance.  Antony  will  use  his  af- 
fection where  it  is ;  he  married  but  his  occasion 
here. 

Men,  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  will  you 
aboard  ?     I  have  a  health  for  you. 

£no,  I  shall  take  it,  sir :  we  have  used  our 
throats  in  Egypt. 

Men.  Come  ;  let's  away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.     On  board  Pompey's  Gafley,  lying 

near  Misenum.  Mutic.  Enter  two  or  three  Ser- 
vants, with  a  Banquet.^ 

1  Serv,  Hero  they'll  be,  man :  Some  o'  their 
plants'  are  ill  rooted  already,  the  least  wind  i'  the 
world  win  blow  them  down. 

2  Serv.  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

1  Serv.  They  have  made  him  drink  alms  drink.* 

2  Serv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  dispo- 
sition,' he  cries  out,  no  more;  reconciles  them  to 
his  entreaty,  and  himself  to  the  drink. 

1  Serv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  between 
him  and  his  discretion. 

2  Serv.  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great 
men's   fellowship :  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that 

1  Conversation  is  Oehaviour^  manner  o^  acting  in 
common  life.  '  He  usteth  no  virtue  or  honest  conver- 
aalion  at  all :  Nee  habet  uUum  cum  virtute  commer- 
cium.' — Baret. 

•i  A  banqttet  here  is  a  refection,  similar  to  our  dea- 
aert. 

8  Plants,  besides  its  common  meaning,  is  used  here 
for  the  foot,  from  the  Latin.  Thus  in  Chapman's  ver- 
sion  of  the  sixteenth  Iliad : — 

'  Even  to  the  low  plants  of  his  feete  his  forme  was 
altered.'  The  French  still  use  plante  dti  pied  for  the 
sole  of  the  fooL 

4  'A  phrase  (says  Warburton)  among  good  fellows, 
to  signify  that  liquor  of  another's  share  which  his  com- 
panions drink  to  ease  him.  But  it  satirically  alludes  to 
Cffisar  and  Antony's  admitting  hiif!  into  the  triumvirate, 
in  order  to  take  off  from  themselves  the  load  of  envy.' 

5  Warburton  explains  this  phrase  as  equivalent  to 
one  still  in  use,  of '  Touching  one  in  a  sore  place.' 

6  A  partizan  was  a  weapon  between  a  pike  and  a 
halberd ;  not  being  so  long,  it  was  mads  use  of  in  mount- 
ing a  breach,  tec. 


will  do  me  no  service,  as  a  partizan*  I  could  not 
heave. 

\  Serv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not 
to  be  seen   to  move  in't,  are  the  holes  where  eyes 
should  be,  which  pitifully  disaster  the  cheeks.' 
A  Sennet  sounded.     Enter  C^sar,  Antonv,  Pom 

PEF,  Lepidus,  Agrippa,  Mecjekas,  Ekobar 

BUS,  Menas,  unth  other  Captains. 

Ant.  Thus  do  they,  sir :    [To  Cjebjlx..]     They 
take  the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid ;  they  know. 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth. 
Or  foizon,'  follow  :  The  higher  Nilus  swells. 
The  more  it  promises  :   as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain, 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest.' 

Zrfjj.  You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant.  Ay,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of  your 
mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun :  so  is  your  cro- 
codile. 

Ant.  They  are  so. 

Pom.  Sit, — and  some  wine. — ^A  health  to  Lepi- 
dus. 

JLep.  I  vn  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  but  PU 
ne'er  out. 

Eno.  Not  till  you  have  slept :  I  fear  me,  you'll 
be  in,  till  then. 

JLep.  Nay,  certainly,  I  have  heard,  the  Ptolemies' 
pyramises'"  are  very  goodly  things;  without  con- 
tradiction, I  have  heard  that. 

Men.  Pompey,  a  word.  [Atirle. 

Pom.  Say  in  mine  ear :  What  is't  7 

Men.  Forsake  thy  seat,  I  do  beseech  thee,  cap  • 
tain,  [Aside. 

And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

JPom.  Forbear  me  till  anon.— 

This  wine  for  Lepidus. 

Zrfp.  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  7 

Ant.  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself;  and  it  is  as 
broad  as  it  hath  breadth  ;  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is, 
and  moves  with  its  own  organs :  it  lives  by  that 
which  nourisheth  it ;  and  the  elements  once  out  of 
it,  it  transmigrates. 

JLep.  What  colour  is  it  of? 

Ant.  Of  its  own  colour  too. 

Z^.  'Tis  a  strange  serpent. 

Ant.  'Tis  so.     And  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

Ctes.  Will  this  description  satisfy  him  ? 

Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  him, 
else  he  is  a  very  epicure. 

Pom.  [To  Menas  aside.]  Go,  hang,  sir,  hane  : 
Tell  me  of  that?  away! 
Do  as  I  bid  you. — Where's  this  cup  I  call'd  for? 

Men.  If  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wilt  hear  me, 
Rise  from  thy  stool.  [Aside. 

Pom.  I  think,  thou'rt  mad.    The  matter? 

[Rises,  and  uxdks  aside. 

Men.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes. 

Pom.  Thou  hast  serv'd   me   with  much  faith : 
What's  else  to  say  ? 
Be  jolly,  lords. 


7  '  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be 
seen  to  move  in  it,  is  a  sight  as  unseemly  as  the  holes 
where  the  eyes  should  be,  without  the  animating  pre 
sence  of  the  eye  to  Jill  thepu'  The  sphere  in  which  the 
eye  moves  is  an  expression  Shakspeare  has  used  mor« 
than  once : — 

How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fiued.* 

Sonnet  119. 
Make  thy  two  eyes  like  stars  start  from  their  spheres  ' 

Hamlet. 

8  Foizon  is  plenty,  abundance. 

9  Shakspeare  seems  to  have  derived  his  informatioj 
respecting  the  Nilometer  from  Pliny,  b.  v.  c.  ix.  Hol» 
land's  translation.  Or  from  Leo's  History  of  Africa, 
translated  by  John  Pery,  1600. 

10  PyravHS  for  pyramid  was  in  common  use  former- 
ly :  from  this  word  Shakspeare  Ibrmed  the  plural /)yro- 
mises,  to  mark  the  indistinct  pronunciation  of  a  man 
nearly  intoxicated,  whose  tongue  is  now  beginning  '  to 
split  what  it  speaks.'  The  usual  ancient  plural  was 
pvramidea. 
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Ant.  These  quicksands,  Lepidus, 
Keep  off  them,  for  you  sink. 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  all  the  world  ? 

Pom.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Men.   Wilt  thou    be  lord  of  the  whole  world  ? 
That's  twice. 

Pom.  How  should  that  be  ? 

Men.  But  entertain  it,  and, 

Although  thou  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Pom.  Hast  thou  drunk  well  ? 

Men.  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  cup. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove : 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips,* 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have't. 

Pom.  Show  me  which  way. 

Men.  These  three  world-sharers,  these  competi- 
tors,2 
Are  m  thy  vessel :  Let  me  cut  the  cable  ; 
And,  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats  : 
All  there  is  thine. 

Pom.  Ah,  this  thou  should'st  have  done. 

And  not  have  spoke  on't !  In  me,  'tis  villany  ; 
In  thee,  it  had  been  good  service.  Thou  must  know, 
'Tis  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour  ; 
Mine  honour,  it.     Repent,  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  so  betray'd  thine  act :   Being  done  unknown, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done  ; 
But  must  condemn  it  now.     Desist,  and  drink. 

Men.  For  this,  [Aside. 

I'll  never  follow  thy  pall'd'  fortunes  more, — 
Who  seeks,    and    will    not   take,   when   once  'tis 

offer'd, 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 

Pom.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

Ant.  Bear  him  ashore. — I'll  pledge  it  for  hmi, 
Pompey. 

Eno.  Here's  to  thee,  Menas. 

Men.  Enobarbus,  welcome. 

Pom.  Fill,  till  the  cup  be  hid. 

Eno.  There's  a  strong  fellow,  Menas. 

[Pointing  to  the  Attendant  who  carries  off' 
Lepidus. 

Men.  Why  ? 

Eno.  He  bears 

The  third  part  of  the  world,  man ;  See'st  not  ? 

Men.  The  third  part  then  is  drunk :  'Would  it 
were  all, 
That  it  might  go  on  wheels ! 

Eno.  Drmk  thou ;  increase  the  reels.* 

Men.  Come. 

Pom.  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 

Ant.  It  ripens  towards  it. — Strike  the  ressels,'  ho  ! 
Here  is  to  Caesar. 

Ccea.  I  could  well  forbear  it. 

It's  monstrous  labour  when  I  wash  my  brain, 
And  its  grows  fouler. 

Ant.  Be  a  child  o'  the  time. 

CcBS.  Possess    it,   I'll  make  answer :  but  I  had 
rather  fast 
From  all,  four  days,  than  drink  so  much  in  one. 

Eno.  Ha,  my  brave  emperor  !         [To  Antony. 
Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink  ? 


1  1.  e.  encloses  and  embraces. 

3  i.  e.  confederates.  See,  in  the  present  play,  Act  i. 
So.  4. 

8  Palled  is  vapid,  past  its  time  of  excellence  ;  palled 
wine  is  wine  that  has  lost  its  sprightliness. 

4  Difficulties  have  been  made  about  this  passage,  in 
which  I  must  confess  I  see  none.  Menas  says,  '  The 
third  part  of  the  world  is  drunk  (meaning  Lepidus,  one 
of  the  triumvirs;)  would  it  were  all  so,  that  it  might  go 
on  wheels,  i.  e.  turn  round  or  change.'  To  which  Eno- 
barbus replies,  '  IXrink  thou;  increase  the  reels,^  i.e. 
increase  its  giddy  course. 

6  i.  e.  tap  them,  broach  them.  So  in  the  last  scene 
of  Fletcher's  Monsieur  Thomas : — '  Home,  Launce,  and 
BtrVee  a  fresh  piece  of  wine,  the  town's  ours.'  See 
Cotgrave  in  v.  Tapper. 

6  The  half  line  omitted  in  this  place  may  be  supplied 
with  words  resembling  those  in  Milton's  Comus : — 

'  Come  let  us  all  take  hands,  and  beat  the  ground. 

Till.'  &c 


Pom.  Let's  ha't,  good  soldier. 

Ant.  Come,  let  us  all  take  hands  ;' 
Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steep'd  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe., 

Eno.  All  take  hands. — 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  music  ;— 
The  while,  I'll  place  you  :  Then  the  boy  shall  sing 
The  holding'  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 

[Music  ■plays.     Enobarbtts  places  them 
hand  in  hand. 

SONG. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  v)ith  pink  eyne  ;• 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  droum.  d  ; 
fVith  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crowned, 
Cup  u^,  till  the  world  go  round  ; 
Cup  us,  till  the  world  go  round  ! 

C(BS.   What  would  you  more  ? — Pompey,  good 
night.     Good  brother. 
Let  me  request  you  off:  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  this  levity. — Gentle  lords,  let's  part ; 
You  see,  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks  :  strong  Euo- 

barbe 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine ;  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks  :  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Antick'd  us  all.     What  needs  more  words  ?     Good 

night. — 
Good  Antony,  your  hand. 

Pom.  I'll  try  you  o'  the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shall,  sir  :  give's  your  hand. 
Pom,  O,  Antony, 

You  have  try  father's  house,' — But  what  ?  we  are 

friends : 
Come,  down  into  the  boat. 
Eno.  Take  heed  you  fall  not. 

[Exeunt  Pompev,  C^sar,  Antowt,  arid 
Attendants. 
Menas,  I'll  not  on  shore. 

Men.  No,  to  my  cabin.— 

These  drums  ! — these  trumpets,  flutes  !  what  !— 
Let  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To    these   great  fellows :  Sound,   and  be  hang'd, 
sound  out. 

[A  Flourish  of  Trumpets,  with  Drums. 
Eno.  Ho,  says  'a  ! — There's  my  cap. 
Men.  Ho  f — noble  captain ' 

Come.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  L  A  Plain  in  Syria.  Enter  VEyrimus, 
as  after  Conquest,  with  Sinus,  and  other  Romans, 
Officers,  and  Soldiers  ;  the  dead  Body  of  Paco- 
Rus  borne  before  him. 

Ven.  Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck ; ' ' 
and  now 
Pleas'd  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger. — Bear  the  king's  son's  body 
Before  our  army  : — Thy  Pacorus,  Orodes," 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crassus. 

Sil.  Noble  Ventidius, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is  warm. 


7  The  holding  is  the  burden  or  undersong.  Thus 
in  The  Serving  Man's  Comfort,  159S,  4to.  Where  a 
song  is  to  be  sung,  the  undersong  or  holding  whereof 
is — 

'  It  is  merrie  in  haul. 
When  beards  wag  all.' 

8  Pink  eyne  are  small  eyes.  '  Some  have  mfghty 
vies  and  somp  be  pinkyied.  Q.uidam  pergraiidis  sunt 
luminibus,  quidara  peti.'  Horman's  Vulearia,  1519. 
The  flower  called  a  pink  is  in  FrencU  oenlet,  or  little 
eye.  To  pink  and  wink  is  to  contract  the  eyes  and  peep 
out  of  the  lids.  Hence  pinky  for  tipsy,  from  the  pecu. 
liar  expression  of  the  eyes  of  persons  in  liquor.  Th» 
epithet  is  therefore  well  appropriated  to  the  god  of 
wine. 

9  See  note  4  on  the  previous  scene. 

10  Struck  alludes  to  darting.  Thou,  whose  darts 
have  often  stfuck  others,  art  struck  now  thyself. 

11  Pacorus  was  the  son  of  Orodes,  kin^^  of  Farthia. 
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The  fugitive  Parthians  follow  ;  spur  through  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whither 
The  routed  fly  :  so  thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

Ven.  O,  Silius,  Silius, 

I  have  done  enough  :  A  lowerplace,  note  well, 
May  make  too  great  an  act :  For  learn  this,  Silius  ; 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  serve's  away. 
Cjesar^  and  Antony,  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer,  than  person  :   Sossius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant, 
For  quick  accumulation  of  renown, 
Which  he  achiev'd  by  the  minute,  lost  his  favour. 
Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can. 
Becomes  his  captain's  captain  :  and  ambition, 
The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  loss, 
Than  gain,  which  darkens  him. 
I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good, 
But  'twould  oflTenJ  him  ;  and  in  nis  offence 
Should  my  performance  perish. 

SU.  Thou  hast,  Yentidius,  that 

Without  the  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword, 
Grants'  scarce  distinction.   Thou  wilt  write  to  An- 
tony ? 

Ven.  I'll  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name, 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected  ; 
How,  with  his  banners,  and  his  well-paid  ranks, 
The  ne'er-yet-heafen  horse  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  out  o'  the  field. 

SiL  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Ven.  He  purposeth  to  Athens :  whither  with  what 
haste 
The  weight  we  must  convey  with  us  will  permit, 
We  shaliappear  before  him. — On,  there  ;  pass  along. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  n.    Rome.    An  AnUehamher  in  Csesar's 

House,    Enter  Agrippa  and  Enobarbus,  meet- 
ing. 

Agr.  What,  are  the  brothers  parted  ? 

Eno.  They  have  despatch'd  with  Pompey ;   he 
is  gone ; 
The  other  three  are  sealing.     Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Rome  :  .  Cxsar  is  sad  ;   and  Lepidus, 
Since  Pompey's  feast,  as  Menas  says,  is  troubled 
With  the  green-sickness. 

AgT.  'Tis  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Eno.  A  very  fine  one :  O,  how  he  loves  Cajsar ! 

AgT.  Nay,  but  how  dearly  he  adores  Mark  An- 
tony! 

Eno.  Cnesar  ?  Why,  he's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 

AgT.  What's  Antony  ?  the  pod  of  Jupiter. 

Eno.  Spake  you  of  CJaesar  ?  How  ?  the  nonpareil  ? 

AgT.  O,  Antony !  O,  thou  Arabian  bird  I* 

Eno.  Would  you  praise  Csesar,  say, — Caesar  ; — 
go  no  further. 

Agr.  Indeed,  he  i)ly'd  them  both  with  excellent 
praises. 


1  Grams  for  affords.  *Thou  hast  that,  Ventidius, 
which  if  thou  didst  want,  there  v.'ould  be  no  distinction 
between  thee  and  thy  sword.  Tou  would  be  both  equal- 
ly cutting  and  senseless.'  This  was  wisdom,  or  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  Ventidius  had  told  him  why  he  did 
not  pursue  his  advantages  ;  and  his  (Viend,  by  this 
compliment,  acknowledges  them  to  be  of  weight. — 
Warburton.  There  is  somewhat  the  same  idea  in  Co- 
riolanus : — '  Who  sensible  outdares  his  senselesssword.' 

3  The  Phoenix.     So  again  in  Cymbeline : — 

'  She  is  alone  the  Jlrabian  bird,  and  I 

Have  lost  my  wager.' 
a  This  puerile   arrangement  of  words  was  much 
affected  in  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  even  by  the  first 
writers.    Thua  in  Daniel's  llih  Sonnet : — 
*  Yet  will  I  weep,  vow,  pray  to  cruel  shee ; 
Flint,  frost,  dia<laine,  weares,  melts,  and  yields  we  see.' 
And  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Excellent  Sonnet  of  a  Nymph, 
printed  in  England's  Helicon,  is  a  tissue  of  this  kind. 

4  i.  e.  they  are  the  unngt  that  raise  this  heavy  lump- 
i*h  insect  from  the  ground.  So  in  Macbeth,  *  The  shard' 
borne  t>eetle.' 

6  In  The  Tempest,  Prospero,  in  giving  Miranda  to 
Ferdinand,  says : — 

'  I  have  given  you  her*  a  third  atmj  owo  life.' 


Eno.  But  he  loves  Caesar  Wst ; — Yet  he  loves 
Antony :  [cannot 

Ho !  hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets, 
Think,  apealt,  cast,  wri«e,  sing,  number,  ho,  his  love 
To  Antony.'     But  as  for  Cajsar, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 

Agr.  Both  he  loves. 

Eno.  They  are  his  shards,*  and  he  their  beetle. 
So, —  [TrumpeU. 

This  is  to  horse. — Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Good  fortune,  worthy  soldier ;  and  farewell. 

Enter  CiESAR,  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  No  fiirther,  sir. 
^  CtBs.  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myself;* 
Use  me  well  in  it, — Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  furthest 

band' 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof — Most  noble  Antony, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us,  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,'  be  the  ram,  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it :  for  better  might  we 
Have  lov'd  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parts 
This  be  not  cherish'd. 

Ant,  Make  me  not  offended 

In  your  distrust. 

Cces.  I  have  said. 

Ant,  You  shall  not  find, 

Thouffh  you  be  therein  curious,'  the  least  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear :  So,  the  gods  keep  you, 
And  n>ake  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  ends ! 
We  will  here  part. 

Cces.  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well 
The  elements*  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort !  fare  thee  well. 

Octa.  My  noble  brother  ! 

Ant,  The  April's  in  her  eyes :  it  is  love's  spring, 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on. — Be  checrfin. 

Octa.  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house  ;  and 

C<M.  What- 

Octavia  ? 

Octa.       m  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

AnL  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue:     the  swan's  down 

feather, 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  fiill  of  tide, 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

Eno.  Will  Csesar  weep  ?       [Aside  to  Agrippa. 

Agr.  He  has  a  cloud  in's  fece.'" 

Eno.  He  were  the  worse  for  that, were  he  a  horae ; 
So  is  he,  being  a  man. 

Agr.  Why,  Enobarbus? 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Cesar  dead, 
He  cried  almost  to  roaring :  and  he  wept 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 

Eno,  That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with  a 
rheum  ; 
What  willingly  he  did  confound,"  he  wail'd  : 
Believe  it,  till  I  weep"  too. 


6  Batid  and  bond  were  synonymous  in  Shakspeare>t 
time. 

7  '  And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fairer  than  at  firsL' 

Shakspeare^s  U9th  Sonnet. 

8  i.  e.  scrupulous,  particular.  So  in  the  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  : — '  For  curimts  I  cannot  be  with  you.' 

9  Ilia  singular  that  this  passage  could  by  any  means 
have  been  misunderstood.  Octavia  was  going  to  sail 
with  Antony  from  Rome  to  Athens,  and  her  brother 
wishes  that  the  elements  may  be  kind  to  her ;  in  other 
words,  that  she  may  have  a  prosperous  voyage. 

10  A  horse  is  said  to  have  a  cloud  in  his  face,  when  he 
has  a  dark-coloured  spot  in  his  forehead  between  his 
eyes.  This  gives  him  a  sour  look,  and  being  stippoeed 
to  indicate  an  ill  temper.  Is  of  course  looked  upon  as  a 
great  blemish.  Burton  has  applied  the  phrase  to  the 
look  of  a  female : — '  Every  lover  admires  his  mia^reea, 
though  she  be  very  deformed  of  herselfe — tliin,  leane, 
chitty-face,  have  clouds  in  her  face,  be  crooked,  Ik.*— 

IJinatomjf  of  Melancholy,  p.  534,  ed.  1633. 
11  "To  eonfmmd  ia  to  cotwtime,  to  destroy.    See  Mia* 
sheu's  Dictionary,  1617,  in  voce. 
13  Theobak]  reads,  ■  uU  I  wept  too '  Mr.  Steavens  en. 
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Cass.  No,  sweet  Octavia, 
You  shall  hear  from  me  still ;  the  time  shall  not 
Dutgo  my  thinking  on  you. 

jirU.  Come,  sir,  come  ; 

I'll  wrestle  with  you,  in  my  strength  of  love : 
Look,  here  I  have  you  ;  thus  I  let  you  go, 
And  give  you  to  tlie  gods» 

C(B»,  Adieu  !   be  happy  ! 

Lep.  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way  ! 

C<B«.  Farewell,  farewell !   [Kisses  Octavia. 

Ant.  Farewell ! 

[Trumpets  sound.    Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.    Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter    Cleopatra,    Chakmian,    Iras,    and 

Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  the  fellow  ? 

Alex.  Half  afeard  to  come  ? 

Cleo.  Go  to,  go  to : — Come  hither,  sir. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alex.  Good  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you. 
But  when  you  are  well  pleas'd. 

Cleo.  That  Herod's  head 

I'll  have  :  Uut  liow  ?  when  Antony  is  gone 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it. — Come  thou 
near. 

MeM.  Most  gracious  majesty, 

Cleo.  Didst  thou  behold 

Octavia  7 

Mesf.  Ay,  dread  queen. 

Cleo.  Where? 

JvieM.  Madam,  in  Rome 

I  look'd  her  in  the  face ;  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

Cleo.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  7 

Mess.  She  is  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  Didst  hear  her  speak  ?  Is  she  shrill-tongu'd 
or  low  ? 

Mess.  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak ;  she  is  low- 
voic'd. 

Cleo.  That's  not  so  good  ;  he  cannot  like  her  long. 

Char.  Like  her  ?  O,  Isis !  'tis  impossible. 

Cleo.  I  think  so,  Charmian  :  Dull  of  tongue,  and 
dwarfish  ! — 
What  majesty  is  in  her  gait  ?  Remember, 
If  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess.  She  creeps ; 

Her  motion  and  her  station'  are  as  one  : 
She  shows  a  body  rather  tlian  a  life  ; 
A  statue,  than  a  breather. 

Cko.  Is  this  certain  ? 

Mess.  Or  I  have  no  observance. 

Char.  Three  in  Egypt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo.  He's  very  knowing, 

I  do  perceive't : — ^There's  nothing  in  her  yet : — 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment. 

Char.  Excellent. 

Cleo.  Guess  at  her  years,  I  pr'ythee. 


deavours  to  give  a  meaning  to  the  passage  as  it  now 
Kands: — 'Believe  (says  Enobarbus)  that  he  wept  over 
Buch  an  event,  till  you  see  me  weeping  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, when  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  for  putting  such 
a  construction  on  my  tears,  which  in  reality  (like  his,) 
will  be  tears  of  joy.'  I  must  confess  I  prefer  the  emen- 
dation of  Theobald  to  the  explanation  of  Steevens. 

1  Station  here  means  the  act  of  standing.  So  in 
Hamlet : — 

'  A  station  like  the  herald  Mercury.' 

2  Cleopatra  rejoices  in  this  circumstance,  as  it  sets 
Octavia  on  a  level  with  herself,  who  was  no  virgin 
when  she  fell  to  the  lot  of  Antony. 

3  This  is  from  the  old  writers  on  physiognomy.  Thus 
in  Hill's  Pleasant  History,  &c.  1613  :— '  The  head  very 
round,  to  be  forgetful  a.nii  foolish.'  Again  : — '  The  head 
long,  to  be  prudent  and  wary.'  'A  low  forehead,'  &c. 
p.  213. 

4  To  /tarry  is  to  harass,  to  worry,  to  use  roughly,  to 
vex,  or  molest,  from  the  old  Norman-French  harier  of 
the  same  meaning.  The  word  occurs  frequently  in  our 
old  writers.  Thus  in  The  Revengers'  Tragedy,  1 607  :~ 

'  Hb  harry'd  her  amidst  a  nest  of  pandars.' 

2  M 


Mess.  Madam, 
She  was  a  widow. 

Cleo.  Widow? — Charmian,  hark.* 

Mess.  And  I  do  think,  she's  thirty. 

Cleo.  Bear'st  thou  her  face  in  mind  ?  is't  long 
or  round  ? 

]\fes3.  Round  even  to  faultiness. 

Cleo.  For  the  most  part  too,  they  are  foolish  thbt 
are  so.'— 
Her  hair,  what  colour  ? 

Mess.  Brown,  madam  :  And  her  forehead 
As  low  as  she  would  wish  it. 

Cleo.  There  is  gold  for  thee. 

Thou  must  not  take  ray  former  sharpness  ill  :^ 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again  :  I  find  thee 
Most  fit  for  business  :  Go,  make  thee  ready ; 
Our  letters  are  prepar'd.  [Exit  Messenger 

Char.  A  proper  man. 

Cleo.  Indeed,  he  is  so  :  I  repent  me  mucfa^ 
That  I  so  harry'd*  him.     Why,  methinks,  by  him, 
This  creature's  no  such  thing. 

Char.  Nothing,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  man  hath   seen  some  majesty,  and 
should  know. 

Char.  Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?  Isis  else  defend, 
And  sefving  you  so  long  I 

Cleo^  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet,  goo<] 
Charmian  :— 
But  'tis  no  matter  ;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write  :  All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char.  I  warrant  you,  madam.  [JExeUTttt 

SCENE  IV.      Athens.     A    Room    in    Antony'* 
House.    Enter  Antony  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that,^ 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  mora 
Of  semblable  import, — but  he  hath  wag'd 
New  wars  'gainst  Pompey :  made  his  will,and  read  it 
To  public  ear : 

Spoke  scantly  of  me  ;  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 
He  vented  them ;  most  narrow  measure  lent  me  : 
When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took't^ 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth.' 

Oct.  O,  my  good  lord, 

Believe  not  all :  or,  if  you  must  believe. 
Stomach  not  all.     A  more  unhappy  lady. 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between, 
Praying  for  both  parts :  the  good  gods  will  mock 

me  presently. 
When  I  shall  pray,°   O,  bless  my  lord  and  husband  I 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
O,  bless  my  brother  !  Husband  win,  win  brother, 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer ;  no  midway 
'Twixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Ant.  Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it :  If  I  lose  mme  honour, 
I  lose  myself:  better  I  were  rrot  yours, 
Than  yours  so  branchless.     But,  as  you  requested, 
Yourself  shall  go  between  us :  The  mean  time,  lady, 
I'll  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  stain'  your  brother;  Make  your  soonest  haste ; 
So  your  desires  are  yours. 


So  Nash,  in  his  Lenten  Stuff:— 'As  if  he  were  harry. 
!'«s- and  chasing  his  enemies.' 

§  i.  e.  to  appearance  only,  not  seriously  Thus  Dry- 
den  in  his  AVild  Gallant : — 'I  am  confident  she  is  only 
angry  from  the  teeth  outward.'  So  Chapn)an,  >n  hia 
version  of  the  fifteenth  Iliad : — 

'  She  laught,  but  meerly  from  her  lips.^ 
And  Fuller,  in  his  Holie  Warre,  b.  iv.  c.  17 : — '  This 
bad  breath,  though  it  came  but  from  the  teeth  of  some, 
yet  proceeded  from  the  corrupt  lungs  of  others.' 

6  The  situation  and  sentiments  of  Octavta  resemble 
those  of  Lady  Blanche  in  King  John,  Act  hi.  Sr.  1. 

7  Mr.  Boswell  suggests  that,  perhaps,  we  should  read, 
'  Shall  stay  your  brother.'  To  stain  is  not  here  used 
for  to  shame  or  disgrace,  as  Johnson  supposed ;  but  for 
to  eclipse,  extinguish,  throw  into  the  shade,  to  put  out; 
from  the  old  French  esteindre.  In  this  sense  K  is  used 
in  all  the  examples  cited  by  Steevens : 

' here  at  hand  ajiproacheth  one 

Whose  face  will  stain  you  all.' 

Tottel''s  Miscellany,  1568. 
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Oct.  Thanks  to  my  lord. 
The  Jove  of  power  make  me  most  weak,  most  weak, 
YoUr  reconciler !  Wars  'twist  you  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 

Ant.  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  begins, 
Turn  your  displeasure  that  way ;  for  our  faults 
Can  never  be  so  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them.    Provide  your  going ; 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what  cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.    The  same.  Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Enobarbus  and  Eros,  meeting. 

Eno.  How  now,  friend  Eros  ? 

Eros.  There's  strange  news  come,  sir. 

Erw.  What,  man  ? 

Eros,  Caesar  and  Lepidus  have  made  wars  upon 
Pompey. 

Eno.  This  is  old  ;   What  is  the  success  ? 

Eros.  Caesar,  having  made  use  of  him  in  the 
wars  'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  riva- 
lity !'  would  not  let  him  partake  in  the  glory  of  the 
action  :  and  not  resting  here,  accuses  him  of  letters 
he  had  formerly  wrote  to  Pompey  ;  upon  his  own 
appeal,*  seizes  him  :  So  the  poor  thu^d  is  up,  till 
death  enlarge  his  confine. 

Eno,  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair  of  chaps, 
no  more  ;' 
And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast, 
They'll  grind  the  one  the  other.  Where's  Antony  ? 

Eros.  He's  walking  in  the  garden — thus ;    and 
spurns 
The  rush  tnat  lies  before  him  ;  cries.  Fool,  Lepidus  ! 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  officer, 
That  murder'd  Pompey. 

Eno.  Our  great  navy's  rigg'd. 

Eros.  For  Italy,  and  Caesar,     More,  Domitius  ; 
My  lord  desires  you  presently  :  my  news 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 

Etio.  'Twill  be  naught ; 

But  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Eros.  Come,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.    Rome.    A  Room  in  Csesar's  House. 
Enter  Cjesak,  Acrippa,  ami  Mecjenas.        | 

Cces.  Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  all  this  : 
And  more  ; 
In  Alexandria, — here's  the  manner  of  it, — 
I'  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd,* 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthron'd  :  at  the  (cet,  sat 
Cajsanon,  whom  they  call  my  father's  son  ;  ' 

And  all  the  unlawful  issue,  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.    Unto  her 
He  gave  the  'stablishment  of  Egypt ;  made  her 
Of  lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Mec.  This  in  the  public  eye  ?  ' 

Cces.  I'  the  common  show-place,  where  they  ex- 
ercise. 
His  sons  he  there  proclaim'd.  The  kings  of  kings : 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexander  ;  to  Ptolemy  he  assign'd 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  PhcEnicia  ;   She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appear'd  ;  and  oft  before  gave  audience 
As  'tis  reported,  so. 

Mec.  Let  Rome  be  thus 

Inform'd. 


'  So  Shore's  wife's  face  made  fowle  Brownetta  blush. 

'  As  pearle  staynes  pitch,  or  gold  surmounts  a  rush.' 

Shore's  Wife,  by  C htirchyard,  1593. 

«  Whose  beauties  staines  the  faire  Helen  of  Greece.' 

Churchyard'' a  Chart  tie,  1595. 

' the  praise  and  yet  the  stain  of  all  womankind.' 

Sidney's  .Arcadia. 
1  i.  e.  eij^ial  rank.    In  Hamlet,  Horatio  and  Marcellus 
are  styled  by  Bernardo  •  the  rivals'  of  his  watch.' 

U  Mppeai  hero  means  acaisation.  Caesar  seized 
Lepidus  without  any  other  proof  than  Cssar's  accusa- 
tion 

8  No  more  does  not  signify  no  longer ;  but  has  the 
same  meaning  as  if  Shakspeare  had  written  a*ui  no 


Agr.  Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence 
Already,  will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

CcBS.  The  people  know  it :  and  have  now  receiv'd 
His  accusations. 

Agr.  Whom  docs  he  accuse  ? 

C<BS.  Caesar ;  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoil'd,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'  the  isle :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestor'd  ;  lastly,  he  frets, 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'd ;  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 

Agr.  Sir,  this  should  be  answer'd. 

CcBS.  'Tis  done  already,  and  the  messenger  gone, 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel ; 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus'd, 
And  did  deserve  his  change  ;  for  what  I  have  con- 

quer'd, 
I  grant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquer'd  kingdoms,  I 
Demand  the  like. 

JMec,  He'll  never  yield  to  that. 

C<BS.  Nor  must  not  then  be  yielded  to  in  this. 
Enter  Octavia. 

Oct.  Hail,  Caesar,  and  my  lord !  hail,  most  dear 
Caesar ! 

Cees.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee,  cast-away  ! 

Oct.  You  have  not  call'd  me  so,  nor  have  yoa 
cause. 

Cat.  Why  have  you  sf ol'n  upon  us  thus  ?   You 
come  not 
Like  Caesar's  sister  :  The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach, 
Long  ere  she  did  appear  ;  the  trees  oy  the  way. 
Should  have  borne  men  ;  and  expectation  fainted. 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not :  nay,  the  dast 
Should  nave  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
Rais'd  by  your  populous  troops  :  But  you  are  com« 
A  market-maid  to  Rome  :  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  lefl  unshown. 
Is  often  lefl  unlov'd  :  we  should  have  met  you 
By  sea  and  land :  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting, 

Oct.  Good  my  lord. 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrain'd,  but  did  it 
On  my  free  will.    My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepar'd  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  withail ;  whereon,  I  begg'd 
His  pardon  for  return. 

Caes.  Which  soon  he  granted. 

Being  an  obstruct'  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Oct  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord. 

Cees,  I  have  eyes  upon  hiiu, 

And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now  ? 

OcL  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

C«a.  No,  my  most  wronged  sister  ;  Cleopatra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her.    He  hath  given  his  empire 
Up  to  a  whore  ;  who  now  are  levying* 
The  kings  o'  the  earth  for  war :  He  hath  assembled 
Bocchus,  the  king  of  Libya  ;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia ;  Philadelphos,  king 
Of  Papnlagonia  ;  the  Thracian  king,  Adall&s* 
King  Malcnus  of  Arabia ;  king  of  Pont ; 
Herod  of  Jewry  :  Mithridates,  king 
Of  Comagene  ;  Polemon  and  Amintas, 


more :  '  Thou  hast  now  a  pair  of  chaps,  and  only  • 
pair.  CsBsar  and  Antony  will  make  war  on  each  other, 
tho\igh  they  have  the  world  to  prey  on  between  them.* 
The  old  copy  reads  trould  instead  of  teorld,  and  omil^ 
one  the  in  the  third  line  of  this  speech. 

4  This  is  closely  copied  from  the  old  translation  of 
Plutarch. 

5  The  old  copy  reads,  abstract.    The  alteration  was 
made  by  Warburton. 

6  That  ia,  which  two  persons  are  now  levying,  fcc 
Uinon  observes,  that  there  are  some  errors  in  the  enu 
meration  of  the  auxiliary  kings  :  but  it  is  probable  thai 
the  poet  did  not  care  to  be  scrupulously  accurate.  He 
proposed  to  read : — 

' Polemon  and  Amintus, 

Of  Lycaonia,  and  the  king  of  Medo,' 
which  obriates  all  impropriety. 
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The  kings  of  Mede,  ana  Lycaonia,  with  a 
More  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

Oct.  Ah  me,  most  wretched, 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friends, 
That  do  afflict  each  other  ! 

Ctes.  Welcome  hither ; 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth  ; 
Till  we  perceiv'd,  both  how  you  were  wrong  led, 
And  we  m  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart : 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities  ; 
But  let  determin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way.     Welcome  to  Rome  : 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.     You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought :  and  the  high  gods, 
To  do  you  justice,  make  them  ministers 
Of  us,  and  those  that  love  you.    Best  of  comfort ;' 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

Agr.  Welcome,  lady. 

JMec.  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you  : 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  off; 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull,* 
That  noises'  it  against  us. 

Oct.  Is  it  so,  sir  ? 

Cces.  Most  certain.    Sister,  welcome.    Pray  you, 
Be  ever  known  to  patience :    My  dearest  sister  ! 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  VII.     Antony's  Camp,  near  the  Promon- 
tory of  Actium.     Enter  Cleopatha  and  Ewo- 

BAKBU8. 

Cleo.  I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 

Eno.  But  why,  whv,  why  '/ 

Cleo.  Thou  hast  forespoke*  my  being  in  these 
wars ; 
And  say'st,  it  is  not  fit. 

Eno.  Well,  is  it,  is  it  ? 

Cleo.  Is't  not'  denounc'd  against  us  ?  Why  should 
not  we 
Be  there  in  person  ? 

Eno.  [Aside.^  Well,  I  could  reply  ; 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  ana  mares  together. 
The  horse   were  merely^  lost ;  the  mares  would 

bear 
A  soldier,  and  his  horse. 

Cleo.  What  is't  you  say  ? 

Eno.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony  ; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from  his 

time. 
What  should  not  then  be  spar'd.     He  is  already 
Traduc'd  for  levity  ;  and  'tis  said  in  Rome, 
That  Photinus  a  ounuch,  and  your  maids. 
Manage  this  war. 

Cleo.  Sirik  Rome  ;  and  their  tongues  rot. 

That  speak  against  us !  A  charge  we  bear  i'  the  war. 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kmgdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.     Speak  not  against  it ; 
I  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno.  Nay,  I  have  done  : 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 


1  This  elliptical  phrase  is  merely  an  expression  of 
endearment  Jiddressed  to  Octavia — '  Thou  best  of  com- 
fort to  thy  loving  brother.' 

a         '  And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull.'' 
Reritnent  is  government,  authority  ;  he.  puts  his  power 
and  his  empire  into  the  hands  of  a  harlot.    Regiment  is 
fisecl  for  regimev^or  government  by  most  of  our  ancient 
writers.    Thus  Spenser,  Faerie  Qtieene,  b.  ii.  c.  10  : — 

'  So  when  he  had  resigned  his  regiment.' 
And  in  Lyly's  Woman  in  the  Moon,  1597  : — 
'  Or  Hecate  in  Pluto's  regiment.' 

3  Milton  has  used  this  uncommon  verb  in  Taradise 
Begained,  b.  iv. : — 

' though  noising  loud, 

And  threatening  nigh.' 

4  To  forespeak  here  is  to  speak  against,  to  gainsay, 
to  contradict  ;  as  to  forbid  is  to  order  negatively.  The 
word  had,  however,  the  meaning,  anciently,  of  to  charm 
or  bewitch,  \\Veforbid\a  Macbeth. 

5  The  old  copy  reads,  '  if  not  denounc'd,'  &c.  Stee- 
pens reads,  '  /s*/  7iot?  Denourxe  against  us,  why,'  &c. 
The  emendation  I  have  adopted  is  more  simple,  and 
gives  an  equally  cirar  Bieaning.    Cleopatra  means  to, 


Ejiter  Antowy  atia  CANiDlt^s. 

Ant.  Is't  not  strange,  Canidius, 
That  from  Tarentum,  and  Brundusium, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea^ 
And  take  in'  Toryne? — You  have  heard  oti't,  sweet  7 

Cleo.  Celerity  is  never  more  admir'd. 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant,  A  good  rebuke. 

Which  might  have  well  becom'd  the  best  of  men, 
To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

Cleo.  By  sea !  What  else  ? 

Can.  Why  will  my  lord  do  so? 

Ant.  For  that'  he  dares  us  to't. 

Eno.  So  hath  my  lord  dar'd  him  to  single  fight. 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia, 
Where   Caesar  fought  with  Pompey :    But  these 

offers. 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shakes  ofT 
And  so  should  you. 

Eno.  Your  ships  are  not  well  marm'd  : 

Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingross'd  by  swift  impress  ;  in  Caesar's  fleet 
Are  tliose,  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought: 
Their  ships  are  yare  ;'  yours,  heavy.    No  disgrace 
Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea, 
Being  prepar'd  for  land. 

Ant.  By  sea,  by  sea. 

Eno.  Most  worthy  sir,  you  thcrem  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land  ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen  ;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge  ;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance  ;  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard. 
From  firm  security. 

Ant.  ril  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo.  I  have  sixty  sails,  Cassar  none  better. 

Ant.  Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  burn  ; 
And,  with  the  rest  full  riann'd,  from  the  head  of 

Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Cssar.     But  if  we  fail. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
We  then  can  do't  at  land. — Thy  business  ? 

Mess.  The  news  is  true,  my  lord  ;  he  is  descried ; 
Caesar  has  taken  Toryne. 

Ant.  Can  he  be  there  in  person?  'tis  impossible  ; 
Strange,  that  his  power  should  be.'" — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land, 
And  our  twelve  thousand  horse  :  We'll  to  our  ship; 

Enter  a  Soldier. 
Away,  mv  Thetis!" — How  now,  worthy  soWier? 

Sold.  6,  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea ; 
Trust  not  to  rotten  planks  :  Do  you  misdoubt 
This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds  ?  Let  the  Egyp- 
tians, 
And  the  Phoenicians,  go  a  ducking  :  we 
Have  used  to  conquer,  standing  on  the  eartbf 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 

A?it.  Well,  well,  away. 

[JExcuntANTowY,  Cleopatra,  and  Enobarbus. 

say,  '  Is  not  the  war  denounced  against  us  ?  Why  should 
not  we  then  attend  in  person."  Malone  explains  the 
reading  of  the  old  copy  thus  :— '  If  there  be  no  particu- 
lar denunciation  agamst  us,  why  should  we  not  be  there 
in  person .'' 

6  i.  e.  entirely,  absolutely. 

7  Take,  subdue.  This  phrase  occurs  fref(nently  in 
Shakspeare,  and  has  been  already  explained. 

8  i.  e.  cause  that,  or  that  is  the  cause. 

9  Vare  is  quick,  nimble,  ready.  So  in  The  Tempest, 
Act  V.  Sc.  1 :— '  Our  ship  is  light  and  yare.'  The  word 
seems  to  have  been  much  in  use  with  sailors  formerly. 
'  The  lesser  [ship]  will  come  and  go,  leave  and  take, 
and  is  yare  ;  whereas  the  greater  is  slow.' — Raleigh. 
'  Caesar's  ships  were  not  built  for  pomp,  high  and  great, 
&.C.  ;  but  they  were  light  of  yarage.' — North's  Plutarch. 

10  Strange  that  \i\s  forces  should  be  there. 

11  Antony  may  address  Cleopatra  by  the  name  of  this 
sea-nymph,  because  she  had  just  promised  him  assist 
ance  in  his  naval  expedition ;  or  perhaps  in  allusion  to 
her  voyage  down  the  Cydnus,  when  she  appeared,  like 
Thetis,  surrounded  by  The  Nereids. 
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Sold,  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  i'  the  right. 

Com.    Soldier,   thou  art :    but  hia  whole  action 
grows 
Not  in  the  power  on't :  ■   So  our  leader's  led, 
And  we  are  women's  men. 

Sold.  You  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not  ? 

Can.  Marcus  Octavius,  Marcus  Justeius, 
Publicola,  and  Caelius,  are  for  sea  ; 
But  we  keep  whole  by  land.     Tliis  speed  of  Caesar's 
Carries^  beyond  belief. 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,'  as 
Beguil'd  all  spies. 

Can.  Who's  his  lieutenant,  hear  you  ? 

Sold.  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can.  Well  I  know  the  man. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  emperor  calls  Canidius. 

Can.  With  news  the  time's   with  labour :    and 
throes*  forth, 
Each  minute,  some.  [Exeunt 

SCENE   VIII.      A  Plain  near  Actium.      Enter 
Cjesar,  Taurus,  OflScers,  and  others. 

Cass.     Taurus, 

Taw.  My  lord. 

C<BS.  Strike  not  by  land  ;  keep  whole  : 

Provoke  not  battle,  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll : 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.'  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Antosy  and  Enobarbus. 

AnU  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yon'  side  o'  the 
hill, 
In  eye  of  Caesar's  battle  ;  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  sliips  behold, 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Caniditts,   marching  with  his  Land  Army 

one  way  over  the  Stage  ;  and  Taurus,  the  IJeu- 

tenant  of  Caesar,  the  other  way.    After  their  going 

in,  is  heard  the  noise  of  a  Sea-Jigkt.     Alarum. — 

Re-enter  Enobarrus. 

Eno.  Naught,  naught,  all  natt^t !    I  can  behold 
no  longer : 
The  Antoniad,'  the  Egyptian  admiral, 
With  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder ; 
To  see't,  mine  eyes  are  blaisted. 
Enter  Scarus. 

Sear.  Gods  and  goddesses. 

All  the  whole  synod  of  them  \ 

Eno,  What's  thy  passion  ? 

Sear.  The  greater  cantle'  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance  ;  we  have  kiss'd  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

£no.  How  appears  the  fight  ? 

Scar.  On  our  side  like  the  token'a'  pestilence. 
Where  death  is  sure.  Yon  ribaudred  hag'  of  Egypt, 
Whom  leprosy  o'ertaike  !  i'  the  midst  o'  the  fight, — 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appear'd, 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder,— 
Tlie  brize'"  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 


1  '  Hia  whole  conduct  in  the  war  is  not  founded  upon 
that  which  is  his  greatest  strength,  (namely  his  land 
force,)  but  on  the  caprice  of  a  woman,  who  wishes  that 
ne  should  fight  by  sea. 

3  i.  e.  passes  all  belief.  I  should  not  have  noticed 
this,  but  for  Steevens's  odd  notion  of  its  being  a  phrase 
from  archery. 

3  Detachments,  separate  bodies. 

4  i.  e.  emits  as  in  parturition:    So  in  The  Tempest : — 

' proclaim  a  birth, 

Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield.' 
9  1.  e.  (his  hazard.    Thus  in  Macbeth : — 
'  We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.' 

6  The  Jlnloniad,  Plutarch  says,  was  the  name  of 
Cleopattfi's  ship. 

7  A  cantle  is  a  portion,  a  scantling,  a  fragment :  It 
also  signified  a  corner,  and  a  quarter-piece  of  any  thing. 
It  is  from  the  old  French,  chantel,  or  eschantille. 

5  The  death  of  those  visited  by  the  plague  was  cer- 
tain, when  particular  eruptions  appeared  on  the  skin  ; 
and  these  were  called  Goo's  tokens. 


Eno.  That  I  beheld  : 
Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Scar.  She  once  being  looPd,' ' 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  mane,  Antony, 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her : 
I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame  ; 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so  itself. 

Eno.  Alack,  alack ! 

Enter  Canidius. 

Can.  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.    Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself  it  had  gone  well : 
O,  he  has  given  example  for  our  fli^t, 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

Eno.  Ay,  are  you  theo-eabouts  7  Why  then,  good 
night 
Indeed.  [And». 

Can.  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Scar.  'Tis  easy  to't ;  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  further  comes. 

Can.  To  Caesar  will  I  render 

My  legions,  and  my  horse  ;  six  kings  already 
Show  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

Eno.  I'll  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance'*  of  Antony,  though  my  reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  [ExeunL 

SCENE  IX.    Alex^ndnoi.   A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Antonf,  and  Attendants. 

Ant.  Hark,  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more  upon't, 
It  is  asbam'd  to  bear  me  ! — ^Friends,  come  hither. 
I  am  so  lated' '  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever  : — I  have  a  ship 
Laden  with  gold  ;  take  that,  divide  it ;  fly, 
And  make  your  peace  with  Caesar. 

Au.  Fly!  not  we. 

Ant,   I  have  fled  myself;  and  have  instructed 
cowards 
To  run,  and  show  their  shoulders. — ^Friends,  be 

gone ; 
I  have  myself  resolv'd  upon  a  course, 
Which  has  no  need  of  you ;  be  gone  : 
My  treasure's  in  the  harbour,  take  it. — O, 
I  follow'd  that  I  blush  to  look  upon  : 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny  :  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doting. — Friends,  be  gone  ;  you  shall 
Have  letters  from  me  to  some  fiHeiids,  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.'*  Pray  you,  look  not  sad. 
Nor  make  replies  of  loathness :  take  the  hint 
Which  my  despair  proclaims  ;  let  that  be  left 
Which  leaves  itself:  to  the  seaside  straitway : 
I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 
Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little  ;  'pray  you  now : 
Nay,  do  so  ;  for,  indeed,  I  have  lost  command,'* 
Therefore  I  pray  you  ; — I'll  see  you  by-and-by. 

[Sits  down. 


9  The  old  copy  reads,  '  Hhaudred  nag,^  which  was 
altered  by  Steevens  and  Malone  into  '  rtbaid-rid  nag,' 
but  quite  unnecessarily.  Ribaudred  is  obscene,  inde- 
cent in  words  or  acts.  Thus  Baret : — '  A  ribaudrmis 
and  filthie  tongue  ;  os  obscaenum  et  impudicum.  Ri- 
baudrie,  villanis  in  actes  or  wordes,  filchiness,  unclean- 
neas.'  And  in  Herman's  Vulgaria  ;— '  Refrayne  fro 
suche  foule  and  rebaudry  wordes.'  Mr.  Tyrwliilt  saw 
that  the  context  required  we  should  read  liag  instead  of 
nag,  which  was  an  easy  typographical  error. 

10  The  brize  is  the  cestrum,  or  gat^fiy,  so  troublesome 
to  cattle  in  the  summer  months. 

11  To  loof  ia  to  bring  a  ship  close  to  the  wind.  This 
expression  is  in  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch.  It  also 
frequently  occurs  in  Hackluyt's  Voyages. 

la  '  Wounded  chance.'  This  phrase  is  nearly  of  the 
same  import  as  '  broken  fortunes.' 

13  Belated,  benighted.     So  in  M&cbeth : — 

'  Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace.' 

14  Thus  also  in  Hamlet : — 

' they  must  sweep  my  way, 

And  marshal  m«  to  knavery.' 

15  <  I  entreat  you  to  leave  me,  because  I  hare  lost  all 
power  to  command  your  absence.' 
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£nter  Eaos,  and  Cleopatra,  led  by  Charmian 
and  Iras. 

Eros.  Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him ; — Comfort  him. 

Irag.  Do,  most  dear  queen. 

Char.  Do  !  why,  what  else  ? 

Cleo.  Let  me  sit  down.    O,  Juno . 

Ant.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

£!ros.  See  you  here,  sir  7 

Ant.  O,  fie,  fie,  fie. 

Char.  Madam, 

Iras.  Madam  ;  O,  good  empress  ! 

Eros.  Sir,  sir, 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord,  yes  ; — He,  at  Philippi,  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer :'  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius :  and  'twas  I, 
That  the  mad  Brutus'  ended  :  he  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,'  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war ;  Yet  now — No  matter. 

Cleo.  Ah,  stand  by. 

Eros.  The  aueen,  my  lord,  the  queen. 

Iras.  Go  to  nim,  madam,  speak  to  him  ; 
He  is  unqualitied*  with  very  shame. 

Cleo.  VV ell  then, — Sustam  me : — Oh ! 

Eros.  Most  noble  sir,  arise;  the  queen  approaches; 
Her  head's  declin'd,  and  death  will  seize  ner ;  but' 
Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

Ant.  I  have  offended  reputation  ; 
A  most  unnoble  swerving. 

Eros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant.  O,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt  ?  See, 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes,* 
By  looking  back  on  what  I  have  left  behind 
'Stroy'd  in  dishonour. 

Cleo.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 

Forgive  my  fearful  sails !  I  little  thought. 
You  would  have  foUow'd. 

Ant.  Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well. 

My  heart  wsls  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings, 
And  thou  should'st  tow  me  after:  O'er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st ;  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Cleo.  O,  my  pardon. 

Ant.  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness  ;  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world  play'd  as  I  pleas'd. 
Making  and  marring  fortunes.     You  did  know, 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror  :  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  oy  my  affection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  O,  pardon,  pardon. 

Ant.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say  ;  one  of  them  rates'' 
All  that  is  won  and  lost :  Give  me  a  kiss  ; 
Even  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  schoolmaster. 
Is  he  come  back? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead  : — 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands  : — Fortune 

knows, 
We  scorn  her  most,  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

[Exeunt. 

1  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  that  Caesar  never  of- 
lered  to  draw  fiis  sword,  but  kept  it  in  the  scabbard, 
like  one  who  dances  with  a  sword  on,  which  was  for- 
merly the  custom  in  England.  It  is  alluded  to  in  All's 
Well  that  Knds  Well :  Bertram,  lamenting  that  he  is 
kept  from  the  wars,  says  : — 

'  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock, 
Creaking  my  shoes  on  the  plain  masonry, 
Till  honour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn, 
Bat  one  to  dance  with.' 
And  in  Titus  Andronicus : — 

' our  mother  unadvised 

Gave  you  a  dancing  rapier  by  your  side.' 

2  '  Nothing  can  be  more  in  character  than  for  an  in- 
famous debauched  tyrant  to  call  the  heroic  love  of  one's 
country  and  public  liberty,  madness.' — Warburlun. 

3  '  Dealt  on  lieutenantry'  probably  means  only  '  fought 
by  proxy,'  made  war  by  his  lieutenants,  or  on  the 
su-ength  of  his  lieutenants.  In  a  former  scene  Venti- 
ilius  says  : — 

'  CjBsar  and  Antony  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer,  than  person.' 
To  '  (leal  on  any  thing'  is  an  expression  often  used  by 
old  writers.    In  Plutarch's  Life  of  Autony,  Sbaks[ieare 


SCENE  X.     Caesar's    Camp,  m   Egypt.     Enter 
CfSAR,  DoLABELLA,  Thyreus,  and  others. 
CcBs.  Let  him  appear  that's  come  from  Antony, 
Know  you  him  ? 

I^'  Caesar,  'tis  his  schoolmaster  :• 

An  argument  that  he  is  pluck'd,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing, 
Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers, 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  Edfbronius. 

Ctes.  Approach  and  speak. 

Eup.  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony : 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 
As  is  the  mora-aew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  his  grand  sea.' 

CtBS.  Be  it  so ;  Declare  thine  office. 

Eup.  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee,  and 
Requires  to  live  in  Egypt :  which  not  granted, 
He  lessens  his  requests  ;  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens  :  This  for  him. 
Next  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness  ; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might ;  and  of  thee  craves 
The  circle'"  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs, 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

CcBS.  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.     The  queen 
Of  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail :  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  friend,  ^' 
Or  take  his  life  there  :  This  if*^she  perform. 
She  shall  not  sue  imheard.     So  to  them  both 

Eup,  Fortune  pursue  thee  I 

CcBS.  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

[Exit  Epphronids. 
To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  'tis  time  :  Despatch  : 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra :  promise, 

[To  Thyreus. 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires  ;  add  more. 
From  thine  invention,  offers  :   women  are  not. 
In  their  best  fortunes,  strong  ;  but  want  will  perjure 
The    ne'er-touch'd    vestal:'^     Try    thy   cunning, 

Thjn-eus ; 

Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  we 
Will  answer  as  a  law. 

Thyr,  Caesar,  I  go, 

C<E».  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw ; '  * 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 

T/a/r.  Caesar,  I  shall.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  XI.     Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  EwoBARBtrs,  Cuarmian, 

and  Iras. 

Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus  ? 

Eno.  Think,  and  die.«« 


found  the  following  words  : — '  They  were  always  more 
fortunate  when  they  made  warre  by  their  lieutenants 
than  by  themselves.' 

4  Unqualitied  seems  to  mean  here  unsoldiered,  qua- 
lity being  used  for  profession  by  Shakspeare  and  his 
contemporaries.  Steevens  says,  '  Perhaps  unqualitied 
only  signifies  unmanned  in  general,  disarmed  of  hia 
usual  faculties.' 

5  But  is  here  used  in  its  exceptive  sense. 

6  '  How,  by  looking  another  way,  I  withdraw  my 
ignominy  from  your  sight.' 

7  Values. 

8  Euphronius,  schoolmaster  to  Antony's  children  by 
Cleopatra. 

9  '  His  grand  sea'  appears  to  mean  the  sea  from 
which  the  dew-drop  is  exiialed.  The  poet  may  have 
considered  the  sea  as  the  source  of  dews  as  well  as  rain. 
His  we  find  frequently  used  for  its. 

10  The  diadem,  the  crown. 

11  Frie7id  here  means  paramour. 

12  '  O,  opportunity !  thy  guilt  is  great, 
Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath.* 

Rape  of  Luereee. 

13  '  Note  how  Antony  conforms  himself  to  this  breach 
in  his  fortune.' 

14  To  thijik,  or-  take  thought,  was  anciently  synony- 
mous with  to  grieve.  Thus  in  Julius  Cesar,  Act  U. 
Sc.  1  :— 

' all  that  he  can  do 

Is  to  himself;  take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar.' 
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Act  in. 


Cleo.  Is  Antony,  or  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 

Eno.  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
LorTi  of  his  reason.     What  though  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Flighted  each  other?  why  should  he  follow  ? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nick'd'  his  captainship  ;  at  such  a  point. 
When  half  to  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The  mered  question  :*  'Twas  a  shame  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags. 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

Cleo.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Enter  AvTONy,  with  Etjphrcnius, 

Ant.  Is  this  his  answer  ? 

Eu-p.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  The  queen  shall  then  have  courtesy,  so  she 
Will  yield  us  up. 

Eup.  He  says  so. 

Ant.  Let  her  know  it. — 

To  the  boy  Caisar  send  this  grizzled  head, 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord  ? 

Ant.  To  him  again ;  Tell  him,  he  wears  the  rose 
Of  youth  upon  him ;  from  which  tlie  world  should 

note 
Something  particular:  his  coin,  ships,  legions 
May  be  a  coward's  ;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Under  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i'  the  command  of  Caesar  :  I  dare  him  therefore 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart. 
And  answer  me  decl'm'd,'  sword  against  sword. 
Ourselves  alone  ;  I'll  write  it ;  follow  me. 

[Ea^eunt  Antony  oTid  Euphronius. 

Eno.  Yes,  like  enough,  high-battled  Caesar  will 
TJnstate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  the  show,* 
Against  a  sworder. — I  see,  men's  judgments  are 
A  parcel''  of  their  fortunes  ;   and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  suffer  all  alike.     That  he  should  dream. 
Knowing  all  measures,  the  full  Csesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness ! — Caesar,  thou  hast  subdu'd 
His  judgnient  too. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Att.  A  messenger  from  Caesar. 

Cleo,  What,  no  more  ceremony  ? — See,  my  wo- 
men ! — 
Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  nose. 
That  kneel'd  unto  the  buds.— <-Admit  nim,  sir. 

Eno,  Mine  honesty,  and  I  begin  to  square.*  [Aside. 
The  loyalty,  well  held  to  fools,  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly  : — Yet  he,  that  cfin  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  uiat  did  his  master  conquer, 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story. 


So  Viola  '  pined  in  thought.^     And  in  The  Beggar's 
Bush,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  : — 

'Can  I  not  tliink  away  myself,  and  die  ?' 

1  i.  e.  set  the  mark  of  folly  upon  it.  So  in  the  Comedy 
of  Errors : — 

' and  the  while 

His  tnan  with  scissars  nicks  him  like  a  fool.' 

2  i.  e.  he  being  the  object  to  which  this  great  conten- 
tion is  limited  or  by  which  it  is  bounded.  So  in  Ham- 
let, Act  I.  So.  I  :— 

' the  king 

That  was  and  is  the  question  of  these  wars.' 

3  His  gai/  comparisons  may  mean  those  circum- 
stanees  of  splendour  and  power  in  which  he,  when  com- 
pared with  me,  so  much  exceeds  me.  '  I  require  of  Cae- 
sar not  to  depend  on  that  superiority  which  the  compa- 
rison of  our  different  fortunes  may  exhibit,  but  to  an- 
swer me  man  to  man  in  this  decline  of  my  age  and 
power.' 

4  i.  e.  be  exhibited,  like  conflicting  gladiator*,  to  the 
public  gaze. 

5  i.  e.  are  of  a  piece  with  them. 

6  To  square  is  to  quarrel.  Enobarbus  is  deliberating 
upon  desertion,  and  finding  it  is  more  prudent  to  forsake 
a  fool,  and  more  reputable  to  be  faithful  to  liim,  makes 
no  positive  conclusion. 

7  Thus  the  second  folio.    The  first  folio  has,  ' 

thao  be  JB  Ceesar's,'  which  brjngs  obscurity  with  it.  We 


Enter  Thykeus. 

Cleo.  Caesar's  will? 

Thyr.  Hear  it  apart. 

Cleo.  None  but  friends  ;  say  boldly. 

Thyr.  So,  haply,  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 

Eno.  He  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Caesar  has  ; 
Or  needs  not  us.     If  Caesar  please,  our  master 
Will  leap  to  be  his  friend  :  For  us,  you  know. 
Whose  he  is,  we  are  :  and  that's  Ctesar's. 

Thyr.  So.- 

Thus,  then,  thou  most  renown'd ;  Caesar  entreats, 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st, 
Further  than  he  is  CiEsar.' 

Cleo.  Go  on  :  Right  royal. 

Thyr.  He  knows  that  you  embrace"  not  Antony 
As  you  did  love,  but  as  you  fear'd  him. 

Cleo.  O ! 

Thjr,  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  ho 
Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes, 
Not  as  deserv'd. 

Cleo.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right :  Mine  nonour  was  not  yielded, 
But  conquer'd  merely. 

Eno.  To  be  sure  of  that,  [Aside. 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou'rt  so  leaky, 
That  we  must  leave  thee  lo  thy  sinking,  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.'  [Exit  EnoBARBUt. 

Thyr.  Shall  I  say  to  Caesar 

What  you  require  of  him?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desir'd  to  give.     It  much  would  please  him 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon :  but  it  would  warm  his  spirits, 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud. 
The  universal  lauidlord. 

Cleo.  What's  your  name  ? 

Thyr.  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

Cleo.  Most  kind  messenger, 

Say  to  groat  Caesar  this  in  disputation,'" 
I  kiss  his  conquring  hand  :   tell  him,  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at  his  feet,  and  there  to  kneel: 
Tell  him,  from  his  all-obeying' '  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt. 

Thyr.  'Tis  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortime  combatting  together. 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can. 
No  chance  may  shake  it.     Give  me  grace' '  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 

Cleo,  Your  Caesar's  father 

OfV,  when  he  hath  mus'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bcstow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place, 
As  it  rain'd  kisses. 

Re-enter  Antosy  and  Enobarbits. 
AnL  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders  !— 


What  art  thou,  fellow  7 
Thyr. 


One,  tliat  but  performs 


have  a  clear  meaning  in  the  present  reading:  '  Caesai 
entreats,  that  at  the  same  time  you  consider  your  des- 
perate fonunes,  you  would  consider  he  is  Cassar :  thai 
is,  generous  and  forgiving,  able  and  willing  to  restore 
them.'  I  think  witli  Malonc  that  the  previous  speech, 
which  is  given  to  Enobarbus,  was  intended  for  Cleo. 
patra. 

8  Shakspeare  probably  wrote  embraced. 

9  So  in  The  Tempest  :— 

'  A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat—— 

the  very  rats 

Instinctively  had  quit  it.' 

10  Warburton  suggests  that  we  should  read,  '  in  dfT>u- 
tation,'  i.  e.  'as  my  deputy,  say  to  great  Caesar  this,* 
&.C.  Why  the  old  punctuation  of  this  line  was  altered 
in  the  modern  editions,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  :  the 
passage  has  been  made  obscure  by  printing  it  thus  : 

'  Say  to  great  Cassar  this,  In  dispuuuiou 

I  kiss  his  conqu'ring  hand.' 
The  following  passage  in  Kine  Henry  IV.  Pan  I.  seems 
to  support  Warburton's  emendation  : — 

'  or  all  the  favourites  that  the  absent  king 

In  deputation  left  behind  him  here.' 

11  i.e.  breath  which  all  obey.  Obeying  for  obeyed  i 
in  otfier  places  we  have  delighted  for  debghtiug-,  guilt 
for  gulling,  &c. 

IS  Grant  me  the  favour. 


I 
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The  bidding  of  the  fullest'  man,  and  worthiest 
To  have  command  obey'd. 

Eno.  You  will  be  whipp'd. 

ArU.  Approach,   there  : — Ay,  you  kite  ; — ^Now, 
gods  and  devils ! 
Authority  melts  from  me :  Of  late,  when  I  cried,  Ho  ! 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,^  kings  would  start  forth. 
And  cry,  Yow  will  ?  Have  you  no  ears '/  I  am 

Enter  Attendants. 
Antony  yet.    Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  him. 

Eno.  'Tis  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp. 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant.  Moon  and  stars  ! 

Whip  him : — ^Were't  twenty  of  the  greatest  tribu- 

tarries 
That  do  acknowledge  Caesar,  should  I  find  them 
So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here  (What's  her 

name. 
Since  she  was  Cleopatra?*) — ^Whip  him,  fellows, 
Till,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face. 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy :  Take  him  hence, 

Thyr.  Mark  Antony, 

Ant.  Tiig  him  away :  being  whipp'd. 

Bring  him  again  : — This  Jack  of  Ccesar's  shall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him. — 

[Exeunt  Attend,  with  Thyrecs. 
You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you  : — Ha  I 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress'd  in  Rome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race. 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus'd 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders.* 

Cteo.  Good  my  lord, 

Ant.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever  : 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
{O,  misery  on't ! )  the  wiae  gods  seel^  our  eyes  ; 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments  ;  make  us 
Adore  our  errors  ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Cleo.  O,  is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel,  cold  upon 
Dead  Caesar's  trencher :  nay,  you  were  a  fragment 
Of  Cneius  Pompey's  ;  besides  what  hotter  hours, 
Unregister'd  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously*  pick'dout: — For,  I  am  sure, 
Thouoh  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be, 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

Cleo.  "  Wherefore  is  this  ? 

Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards. 
And  say,  God  quit  you .'  be  familiar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand  ;  this  kingly  seal. 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts  ! — O,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,'  to  outroar 
Tne  horned  herd  !  for  I  have  savage  cause  ; 
And  to  proclaim  it  civilly,  were  like 
A  halter'd  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare'  about  him. — Is  he  whipp'd  ? 
Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Thyreits. 

I  Alt.  Soundly,  my  lord. 


1  The  most  complete  and  perfect.    Aad  in  Othello  : 
'  What  a  full  (brtime  does  the  thick-lips  owe.' 

2  A  mu^s  is  a  scramble. 

• nor  are  they  thrown 

To  make  a  muss  among  the  gamesome  suitors.' 
Jonson^s  Magnetic  Lady. 
Dryden  uses  the  word  in  the  Prologue  to  Widow  Ranter: 
'  Bauble  and  cap  no  sooner  are  thrown  down, 
But  there's  a  muss  of  more  than  half  the  town.' 
■S  That  is,  since  she  ceased  to  be  Cleopatra. 
4  i.  e.  on  menials.    Servants  are  called  eaters  and 
feeders  by  several  of  our  old  dramatic  writers.  Morose, 
In  the  Silent  Woman  of  Ben  Jonson,  says  :— '  Where 
are  all  my  eaters,  my  mouths  now  ?  Bar  up  my  doors, 
you  varlets.'     And  in  The  Wits,  by  Sir  W.  Davenant : 

' tall  eaters,  in  blue  eoats,  sans  number.' 

Thus  also  in  Fletcher's  Nice  Valour,  Act  iii.  Se.  1  :— 

'  Servants  he  has,  lusty  tall/eeders.» 
*  Have  I  (says  Antony)  abandoned  Octavia,  a  gem  of 
women,  to  be  abused  by  a  woman  so  base  as  to  look  on 
servants  !'  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gifford  for  fully  es- 
tablishing this  explanation,  and  showing  that  Steevens 
gave  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage ,  thereby  over- 
throwing Johnson's  misconception,  and  Malone's  perti- 
nacious support  of  it.  See  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson, 
r»i.  iii.  p.  V». 


Ant.  Cried  he?  and  begg'd  he  pardon? 

1  Alt.  He  did  ask  favour. 

Ant.  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter ;  and  be  thou  sorry 
To  follow  CsBsar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipp'd  for  following  him :  hence- 
forth, 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee, 
Shake  thou  to  look  on't. — Get  thee  back  to  Caesar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment :   Look,  thou  say, 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him  :  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful ;  harping  on  what  I  am  ; 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was  :  He  makes  me  angry  ; 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  'tis  to  do't ; 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides. 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  tlieir  fires 
Into  the  abysm  of  hell.     If  he  misiike 
My  speech,  and  what  is  done ;  tell  him,  he  has 
Hipparchus,  my  enfranchis'd  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture. 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit*  me  :  Urge  it  thou  : 
Hence,  with  thy  stripes,  begone.    [Exit  Thvrkus. 

Cleo.  Have  you  done  yel  1 

Ant.  Alack,  our  terrene  moon 

Is  now  eclips'd  ;  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall -of  Antony  ! 

Cleo.  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant.  To  flatter  Ca;sar,  would  you  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points?'" 

Cleo.  Not  know  me  yet  ? 

Ant.  Cold-hearted  toward  me  ? 

Cleo.  Ah,  dear,  if  I  be  so, 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail, 
And  poison  it  in  the  source  ;   and  the  first  stone 
Drop  in  my  neck  :   as  it  determines,' '  so 
Dissolve  my  life !  The  next  Caesarion'^  smite! 
Till,  by  degrees,  the  memory  of  my  womb. 
Together  with  my  brave  Egyptians  all. 
By  the  discandymg  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
Lie  graveless  ;  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey  ! 

Ant.  I  am  satisfied. 

Caesar  sits  down  in  Alexandria  ;  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fate.     Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held  ;  our  sever'd  navy  too 
Have   knit  again,    and   fleet,'*    threat'ning   most 

sealike. 
Wliere  hast  thou  been,  my  heart  ? — ^Dost  thou  hciir, 

lady? 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood  ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle  ; 
There  is  hope  in  it  yet. 

Cleo.  That's  my  brave  lord ! 

Ant.  I  will  be  treble-sinew'd,  hearted,  breath'd, 
And  fight  maliciously  :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice'*  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests;  but  now,  I'll  set  my  teeth. 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  slop  me. — Come, 


5  Close  up.  6  Wantonly. 

7  This  is  an  allusion,  howevenm  proper,  tothePsalms 
'An  high  hill  as  the  hill  of  Basan.'  The  idea  o 
the  homed  herd  was  also  probably  caught  from  the  same 
source : — '  Many  oxen  are  come  about  nie  :  I'at  bulls  of 
Basan  close  me  in  on  every  side.'  '  It  is  not  without 
pity  and  indignation  (says  Johnson)  that  the  reader 
of  this  great  poet  meets  so  often  with  this  low  jest, 
which  is  too  much  a  favourite  to  be  left  out  of  either 
mirth  or  fury.' 

8  i.  e.  ready,  nimble,  active. 

9  To  repay  me  this  insult,  to  requite  me. 

10  i.  e.  with  a  menial  attendant.  The  reader  will 
doubtless  remember  that  points  were  the  laces  wiU) 
which  our  ancestors  fastened  their  trunk-hose. 

11  That  is,  as  the  hailstone  dissolves  or  wastes  away. 
So  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  :— 

'  Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determined  me.' 

12  Cleopatra's  son  by  Julius  Ca?sar. 

13  To  fleet  and  io  float  were  anciently  synonymous.— 
Thus  Baret : — '  Tofleete  above  the  water :  Hotter.'  Stee- 
vens has  adduced  numerous  examples  from  old  writer* 

14  Nice  is  here  equivalent  to  soft,  tender,  u>ant07i,  of 
luTurious. 

'  In  softer  &nd  more  fortunate  houri.' 


ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA. 


Act  IV. 


Let's  have  one  other  gaudy'  night :  call  to  me 
Ail  my  sad  captains,  nil  our  bowls ;  once  more 
Let's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleo,  It  is  my  birthday : 

I  had  thought,  to  hare  held  it  poor ;  but,  since  my 
lord 


Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 
Ant.  WeMl  yet  do  well. 


.  yet 
Cteo.  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 
Ant.  Do  so,  we'll  speak  to  them :   and  to-night 
I'll  force 
The  wine  peep  through  their  scars.— Come  on,  my 

queen : 
There's  sap  in't  yet.-.-The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I'll  make  death  love  me ;  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe.* 

[t!veunt  Ant.  Cleg,  and  Attendants. 
Eno.  Now  he'll  outrstare  the  lightning.'      To  be 
furious. 
Is,  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear  :  and,  in  that  mood. 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge  ;*  and  I  see  still, 
A  diminution  in  our  captain'sl>rain 
Restores  his  heart :   When  valour  preys  on  reason. 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with,     I  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him.  [Exit. 

ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I.     Csesar's  Camp  at  Alexandria.    Enter 
CfSAR,  reading  a  iMter  ;  Agrippa,  Mecxkas, 
and  others. 

Ccu.  He  calls  me  boy;  and  chides,  as  he  had 
power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt :  my  messenger 
He  hath  whipp'd  wilh  rods ;  dares  me  to  personal 

combat, 
Caesar  to  Antony  :  Let  the  old  ruffian  know, 
1  have  many  other  ways  to  die  ;'  mean  time. 
Laugh  at  his  challenge. 

Mec.  Cssar  must  think. 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he's  hunted 
Even  to  falling.     Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot*  of  his  distraction  :  Never  anger 
Made  good  guard  for  itself. 

C(BS.  Let  our  best  heads 

Know,  that  to-morrow  the  last  of  many  battles 
We  mean  to  fight : — Within  our  files  there  are 
Of  those  that  serv'd  Mark  Antony  but  late. 
Enough  to  fetch  him  in.     See  it  be  done  ; 
And  feast  the  army  :  we  have  store  to  do't, 
And  they  have  eam'd  the  waste.    Poor  Antony  ! 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  II.     Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter    Antonv,     Cleopatra,     Enobarbus, 

Charmian,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  othert. 

Ant,  He  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domitius. 

Eno.  No. 

Ant.  Why  should  he  not  ? 

1  Feast  days,  in  the  colleges  of  either  university,  are 
called  gaudy  days,  as  they  were  formerly  in  the  Inns  of 
Court.  '  From  gaudium,  (says  Blount,)  because,  to  say 
truth,  they  are  days  of  joy,  as  bringing  good  cheer  to 
the  hungry  students.' 

2  This  may  have  been  caught  from  Harington's  Ari- 
osto,  b.  xii. : — 

'Death  goeth  about  the  field,  rejoicing  mickle 
To  see  a  sword  that  so  surpass'd  his  sickle.' 
Death  is  armed  with  a  weapon  in  Statius,  Theb.  i.  633 ; — 
'  Mors  nla  sororum 
Ense  metit.' 

3  Plutarch  says  of  Antony,  '  He  used  a  manner  of 
phrase  in  his  speeche  called  Asiatic,  which  carried  the 
best  grace  at  that  time,  and  was  much  like  to  him  in  his 
manners  and  life  ;  for  it  was  full  of  oatemation,  foolish 
braverie,  and  vaiiie  ambition.' — North's  Translation. 

4  i.  e.  the  eBlridge  falcon. 

5  Upton  would  read  : — 

'  tie  hath  many  other  ways  to  die :  mean  time 
_  J  laugh  at  his  challenge.' 
This  is  certainly  the  sense  of  Plutarch,  and  given  so  in 
modern  translations ;  but  Shak^peare  was  misled  by  the 
ambiguity  of  the  old  one  :— '  Antonius  sent  again  to  chal- 
lenge Cffisar  to  fight  him :  Cassar  answered,  that  he  had 
many  other  ways  to  die  than  bo.' 


^710.  He  thinks,  being  twenty  tunes  of  better 
fortune. 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

■ArU.  To-morrow,  soldier, 

By  sea  and  land  I'll  fight :  or  I  will  live, 
Or  bathe  my  dving  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  five  again.    Woo't  thou  fight  well  ? 

Eno.  I'll  strike  :  and  cry,  Take  all.'' 

Ant.  Well  said  ;  come  on.— 

Call  forth  my  household  servants  ;  let's  to-night 

Enter  Servants. 
Be  bounteous  at  our  meal. — Give  me  thy  hand,  ' 

Thou  hast  been  rightly  honest ; — so  hast  thou  ;— 
And  thou,— and  thou,-.-and  thou : — you  have  serv'd 

me  well. 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows. 

Cleo.  What  means  this  ? 

Eno.  'Tis  one  of  those  odd  tricks,  which  sorrow 
shoots  [Ande. 

Out  of  the  mind. 

Ant.  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

I  wish,  I  could  be  made  so  many  men  ; 
And  all  of  you  clapp'd  up  together  in 
An  Antony  ;  that  I  might  do  you  service. 
So  good  as  you  have  done. 

Serv.  The  gods  forbid  ! 

Ant.  Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to-night ; 
Scant  not  my  cups  ;  and  make  as  much  of  me. 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too, 
And  suffer'd  my  command. 

Cleo.  What  does  he  mean? 

Eno.  To  make  his  followers  weep. 

Ant.  Tend  me  to-night ; 

May  be,  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty  : 
Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more  ;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow  :'  perchance,  to-morrow 
You'll  serve  another  master.    I  look  on  you. 
As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honest  friends, 
I  turn  you  not  away  ;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death : 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more. 
And  the  gods  yield'  you  for't ! 

Eno.  What  mean  you,  sir, 

To  give  them  this  discomfort  ?  Look,  they  weep  ; 
And  I,  an  ass,  am  onion-ey'd  ;"*  for  shame, 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

Ant.  Ho,  ho,  ho!" 

Now  the  witch  take  me,  if  I  meant  it  thus  ! 
Grace  grow  where  those  drops  falll'*  My  hearty 

friends. 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense  : 
I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort :  did  desire  you 
To  bum  this  night  with  torches :  Know,  my  hearts, 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow ;  and  will  lead  you. 
Where  rather  I'll  expect  victorious  life. 
Than  death  and  honour.     Let's  to  supper :  come. 
And  drown  consideration.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  m.     The  same.    Before  the  Palace.  Enter 
Two  Soldiers,  to  their  Guard. 

I  Sold.  Brother,  good  night :  to-morrow  is  the  day. 


6  i.  e.  take  advantage  of. 

7  Let  the  survivor  laJce  all ;  no  composition  ;  victory 
or  death.    So  in  King  Lear : — 

' tuibonneted  he  runs, 

And  bids  what  will,  faX-e  all.' 
S  '  Or  if  you  see  me  more,  you  will  see  me  a  mangled 
shadow,  only  the  external  form  of  what  I  was.'    The 
thought  is,  as  usual,  taken  from  North's  translation  of 
Plutarch. 
9  i.  e.  '  God  reward  you.' 

10  We  have  a  similar  allusion  in  Act  i.  Sc.  3  :— '  Th« 
tears  live  in  an  onion  that  should  water  this  sorrow.' 

11  Steevens  thinks  that  this  exclamation  of  Antony** 
means  stop  or  desist,  desiring  his  followers  to  ceaae 
weeping.  Ho  !  was  an  interjection,  frequently  used  as 
a  command  to  desist  or  leave  ofi^.  Mr.  Boswell  says, 
'  These  words  may  have  been  intended  to  express  an 
hysterical  laugh,  in  the  same  way  as  Cleopatra  ezclaima, 
in  Act  i.  Sc.  5  i — 

' Ha  :  ha  .' 

Give  me  to  drink  mandragora.' 
13    '  Here  did  she  drop  a  tear  ;  here,  in  this  place. 
Ml  set  a  baiiK  of  rue,  sour  herl>  of  grace' 

King  Bichard  U. 
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2  Sold.  It  will  determine  one  way :  fare  you  well. 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  ? 

1  Sold.  Nothing  :  What  news  ? 

3  Sold.  Belike,  'tis  but  a  rumour : 
Good  night  to  you. 

1  Sold.  Well,  sir,  good  night. 

Enter  Two  other  Soldiers. 

2  Sold.  Soldiers, 
Have  careful  watch. 

3  Sold.  And  you  :  Good  night,  good  night. 

[The^rst  Two  place  themselves  at  their  Posts. 

4  Sold.  Here  we  :  [2'Aey  take  their  Posts.]  and  if 

to-morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3  Sold.  'Tis  a  brave  army, 
And  full  of  purpose. 

[Music  of  Hautboys  under  the  Stage. 

4  Sold.  Peace,  what  noise  ? 

1  Sold.  List,  list! 

2  Sold.  Hark ! 

1  Sold.  Music  i'the  air. 

3  Sold.  Under  the  earth. 

4  Sold.  It  signs'  well, 
Does't  not  7 

3  Sold.  No. 

1  Sold.  Peace,  I  say.    What  should  this  mean  ? 

2  Sold,   'Tis  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony 

lov'd, 
Now  leaves  him.* 

1  Sold.  Walk  :  let's  see  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  do.  [They  advance  to  another  Post. 

2  Sold.  How  now,  masters  ? 

Sold.  How  now  ? 

How  now  ?  do  you  hear  this  ? 

[Several  speaking  together. 
1  Sold.  Ay  :  Is't  not  strange  ? 

3  Sold,  Do  you  hear,  masters  ?  do  you  hear  f 

1  Sold.  Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have  quarter ; 
Let's  see  how't  will  give  off. 

Sold.  [Several speaking.]  Content:  'Tis strange. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— T/ie  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Antowy  and  Ci.eopa.tra  ;  Cbabmian 
and  others  attending. 
Ant.  Eros  !  mine  armour,  Eros ! 
Cleo.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant.  No,  my  chuck. — Eros,  come  ;  mine  armour, 
Eros! 

Enter  Eros,  tct/A  Armour. 
Come,  good  fellow,  put  thine  iron  on  :— 
If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her. — Come. 

Cleo.  Nay,  I'll  help  too. 

What's  this  for  ? 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be  !  thou  art 

The  armourer  of  my  heart : — False,  false ;  this, 
this. 

Cleo.  Sooth,  la,  I'll  help  :  Thus  it  must  be. 

Ant.  Well,  well : 

We  shall  thrive  now. — Seest  thou,  my  good  fellow  ? 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Eros.  Briefly,'  sir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  'i 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely  : 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  dofPt  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm. — 
Thou  fumblest,  Eros  ;  and  my  queen's  a  squire 

1  i.  e.  it  bodes  well. 

2  This  is  from  the  old  translation  of  Plutarch  : — 
'  Within  a  little  of  miilnight,  when  all  the  citie  was 
quiet,  full  of  feare,  and  sorrowe,  thinking  what  would 
be  the  issue  and  end  of  this  warre,  it  is  saide  that 
■odainely  they  heard  a  marvellous  swcete  harmonie  of 
sundry  sortes  of  instruments  of  musicke,  with  the  cry 
of  a  multitude  of  people  as  they  had  beene  dauncinge, 
and  had  song  as  they  use  in  Bacchus  feastes,  with  mov- 
mges  and  turnings  after  the  manner  of  the  satyres :  and 
it  seemed  that  this  daunce  went  through  the  city  unto 
the  gate  that  opened  to  the  enemies,  and  that  all  the 
Uoupe  that  made  this  noise  they  heard  went  out  of  the 

2  N 


More  tight*  at  this,  than  thou :  Despatch. — O  love, 
That  thou  could'st  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'st 
The  royal  occupation  ;  thou  should'st  see 

Enter  an  Officer,  armed. 
A  workman  in't. — Good  morrow  to  thee  ;  welcome : 
Thou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  charge  . 
To  business  that  we  love,  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to  it  with  delight. 

1  Off.  A  thousand,  sir. 
Early  though  it  be,  have  on  their  riveted  trim,' 
And  at  the  port  expect  you. 

[Shoul.     Trumpets.    Flourish, 
Enter  other  Officers,  amd  Soldiers. 

2  Off.  The  morn  is  fair. — Good  morrow,  general. 
All.  Good  morrow,  general. 

Ant.  'Tis  well  blown,  lads. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So,  so  ;  come,  give  me  that :  this  way  ;  well  said. 
Fare  thee  well,  dame,  whate'er  becomes  of  me  : 
This  is  a  soldier's  kiss  ;  rebukable,  [Kisses  her. 

And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanic  compliment ;  I'll  leave  thee 
Now,  like  a  man  of  steel. — You,  that  will  fight, 
Follovlr  me  close  ;  I'll  bring  you  to't. — Adieu. 

[Exeunt  Antony,  Eros,  Officers,  and 
Soldiers. 

Char.  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber  ? 

Cleo.  Lead  mo. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.     That  he  and  Cssar  might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight : 
Then,  Antony, — But  now, — Well,  on.        [Exeunt. 
SCENE    V. — Antony's     Camp   near  Alexandria. 

Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Antonv  and  Eros  ;  a 

Soldier  meeting  them. 

Sold.  The  gods  make  this  a  happy  day  to  Antony  I 

Ant.  'Would,  thou  and  those  tiiy  scars  had  one* 
prevail'd 
To  make  me  fight  at  land  ! 

Sold.  Had'st  thou  done  so. 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 
FoUow'd  thy  heels. 

Ant.  Who's  gone  this  morning  7 

Sold.  Who  7 

One  ever  near  thee  :  Call  for  Enobarbus, 
He  shall  not  hear  thee  ;  or  from  Caesar's  camp 
Say.  /  am  none  of  thine. 

Ant.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Sold.  Sir, 

He  is  with  Caesar. 

Eros.  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasiira 

He  has  not  with  him. 

Ant.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Sold.  Most  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after  ;  do  it ; 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee :  write  to  him 
(I  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings : 
Say,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master. — O,  my  fortunes  have 
Corrupted  honest  men: — Despatch: — Enobarbus! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    VI.     Caesar's    Camp  before  Alexandria. 
Elourish.     Enter  C^sar  vtith  Agbippa,  Eno- 
barbus, and  others. 
Coes.  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight ; 

Our  will  is,  Antony  be  took  alive; 

Make  it  so  known. 

Agr.  Caesar,  I  shall.  [Emt  Asrippa. 


city  at  that  gate.  Now  such  as  in  reason  sought  the  in- 
terpretacion  of  this  wonder,  thought  that  it  was  the  god 
unto  whom  Antonius  bare  singular  devotion  to  counter- 
feate  and  resemble  him,  that  didr'jrsake  them.' 

3  That  is,  '  quickly,  sir.' 

4  Tight  is  handy,  adroit.  S«  i  The  Merry  Wiv6B 
of  Windsor : — '  Bear  you  these  letters  tightly.''  A  tight 
lass  is  a  handy  one. 

5  So  in  King  Henry  V. : — 

'  The  armourers  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up ' 
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C<BS.  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near  : 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook'd  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely.' 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Meis.  Antony 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

C<BS.  Go,  charge  Agrippa, 

Plant  those  ♦Jiat  have  revolted  in  the  van, 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 
Upon  himself.  [ExeurU  C^sar  aiidhis  Train. 

Eno.  Alexas  did  revolt  ;  and  went  to  Jewry, 
On  affairs  of  Antony  ;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Ccesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Anton)' :  for  this  pains, 
Caesar  hath  hang'd  him.     Canidius,  and  the  rest 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust.     I  have  done  ill. 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely, 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  of  Caesar's. 

Sold.  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus  :  The  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard  :  and  at  thy  tent  is  now. 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno.  I  give  it  you. 

Sold.  Mock  not,  Enobarbus. 

I  tell  you  true :   Best  you  saTd  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host ;  I  must  attend  mine  office, 
Or  would  have  done't  myself.     Your  emperor 
Continues  still  a  Jove.  [Exit  Soldier. 

Eno.  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth, 
And  feel  I  am  so  most.     O,  Antony, 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  would'st  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold !  This  blows*  my 

heart : 
If  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean 
Shall  outstrike  thought :  but  thought  willdo't,  I  feel. 
I  fight  against  thee  ! — No:  I  will  go  seek 
Some  ditch,  wherein  to  die  ;  the  K>ul'st  best  fits 
My  latter  part  of  life.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VII.     Field  of  Battle  between  the  Camps. 

Alarum.    Drums  and  Trumpets.  Enter  Aokitt a, 

and  others, 

Agr.  Retire,  we  have  engag'd  ourselves  too  far; 
Caesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression' 
Exceeds  what  he  expected.  [Exeunt. 

Alarum.    Enter  Antonv  and  Scarus,  wounded. 

Scar.  O,  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed  ! 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  wem  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads. 

Ant.  Thov  bleed'st  apace. 

Sctir.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T, 
But  now  'tis  made  an  H. 

Ant.  They  do  retire. 

Scar.  We'll  beat  'em  into  bench-holes  ;*  I  have 
yet 
Room  for  six  scotches  more. 

Enter  Eros. 

Eros.  They  are  beaten,  sir ;  and  our  advantage 
serves 
For  a  fair  victory. 


1  The  meaning  is  that  the  world  shall  then  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  peace  undisturbed.  The  following  pas- 
sages illustrate  this  passage  : — 

'  Come  the  three  comers  of  the  tcorld  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them.'  Hi'ng  John. 

'  There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unshealh'd, 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  every  where.' 

King  Henry  VI.  Part  11.  Act  iv.  Sc.  4. 

2  '  This  generosity  (says  Enobarbus)  swells  my  heart, 
■o  that  it  will  quickly  break,  if  thought  break  it  not.' 
Blown  is  used  for  puffed  or  swelled  in  the  last  scene : — 

' on  her  breast 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown.' 
And  in  Lear : — 

'  No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  excite.' 
TTiought  here  also  signifies  grief.    See  Act  lii.  Sc.  2. 

3  '  Our  oppression'  means  the  force  by  which  we  are 
opprtsstd  or  •verpowered. 


Scar.  Let  us  score  their  backs, 
And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind ; 
'Tis  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant.  I  will  reward  the* 

Once  for  thy  sprightly  comfort,  and  tenfold 
For  thy  good  valour.     Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  I'll  halt  after.   [ExeurU. 

SCENE  Vm.     Under  the  JVaUs  of  AkxtLndria.— 

Alarum.      Enter  Anton v,  mardting ;   Scarus, 

and  Forces. 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp ;  Run  one 
before, 
And   let   the   queen   know   of  our   guests.' — To- 
morrow, 
Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we'll  spill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  escap'd.     I  thank  you  all ; 
For  doughty-handed  are  you  :  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  served  the  cause,  but  as  it  had  been 
Each  man's  like  mine  ;  you  have  shown  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends, 
Tell  them  your  feats  ;  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and  kiss 
The  honour'd  gashes  whole.— Give  me  thy  hand  ; 

[To  Scarus. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  attended. 
To  this  great  fairy*  I'll  commend  thy  acts, 
Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. — O,  thou  day  o'  the 

world. 
Chain  mine  arm'd  neck  ;  leap  thou,  attire  and  all. 
Through  proof  of  harness'  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Cleo.  Lord  of  lords  ! 

O,  infinite  virtue  !  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare'  uncaught  ? 

Ant.  My  nightingale, 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.    What,    girl  7 

though  gray 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown  ;  yet 

have  we 
A  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can 
Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.*     Behold  this  man  ; 
Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  favouring  hand  ; — 
Kiss  it,  my  warrior : — He  hath  fought  to-day. 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroy'd  in  such  a  shape. 

Cleo.  ni  give  thee,  firieiKl, 

An  armour  all  of  gold  :  it  was  a  king's. 

Ant.  He  has  deserv'd  it :  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus'  car. — Give  me  thy  hand  ; 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march  ; 
Bear  our  hack'd  targets  like  tlie  men  that  owe  them:'* 
Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together 
And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate, 
>Vhich  promises  royal  peril. — Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear ; 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabotrines  :" 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  to- 
gether, 
Applauding  our  approach.  [Exeunt, 


4  The  hole  in  a  bench,  ad  levandum  alvum.  Thua 
in  Cecil's  Secret  Correspondence,  published  by  Lord 
Hailes,  1766 : — '  And  beside,  until  a  man  be  sure  that 
this  embryo  is  likely  to  receive  life,  I  will  leave  it  like 
an  abort  in  a  benc/t-hole.' 

5  Antony,  after  his  success,  intends  to  bring  his  offi- 
cers to  sup  with  Cleopatra,  and  orders  notice  to  be  giveu 
her  of  their  coming. 

6  Fairy,  in  former  times,  did  not  signify  only  a  dimi- 
nutive imaginary  being,  but  an  enchanter;  in  which 
sense  it  is  used  here. 

7  i.  e.  armour  of  proof.    Hamois,  Fr. ;  arnese,  Ital, 

8  i.  e.  the  war.  So  in  the  1 16th  Psaim :— '  The  snare» 
of  death  compassed  me  round  about.'  Thus  also  Su. 
tius: — 

< circum  undiqua  lethl 

Vallavere  plaga.' 

9  At  all  plays  of  barriers  the  boundary  is  called  a 
goal ;  to  win  a  goal  is  to  be  superior  in  a  contest  of 
activity. 

10  '  'W'ith  spirit  and  exultation,  such  M  becomts  th« 
brave  warriors  that  own  them. 

11  Tabourinea  w«r«  small  drums.' 
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SCENE  IX.     Caesar's  Camp.     Sentinels  on  their 
Post.    Enter  Enobarbus. 

1  Sold.  If  we  be  not  reliev'd  within  this  hour. 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard  :'    The  night 
Is  fihiny  ;  and,  they  say,  we  shall  embattle 

By  the  second  hour  i'  the  morn. 

2  Sold.  This  last  day  was 

A  shrewd  one  to  us. 

Eno,  O,  bear  me  witness,  night 

3  Sold.  What  man  is  this  ? 

2  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  list  him. 
Etio.  Be  witness  to  me,  O,  thou  blessed  moon, 

When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent ! 

1  Sold.  Enobarbus! 

3  Sold.  Peace ; 
Hark  further. 

Eno.  O,  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy,' 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  dispouge^  upon  me  j 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  han  g  no  longer  on  me  :  Throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault ;' 
Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder, 
And  finish  all  foul  thoughts.     O,  Antony, 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous. 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular ; 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive  : 
O,  Antony  !  O,  Antony !  [Die*. 

2  Sold.  Let's  speak 
To  him. 

1  Sold.  Let's  hear  him,  for  the  things  he  speaks 
May  concern  Csesar. 

3  Sold.  Let's  do  so.     But  he  sleeps. 

1  Sold.  Swoons  rather ;  for  so  bad  a  prayer  as  his 
Was  never  yet  for  sleep. 

2  Sold.  Go  we  to  him. 

3  Sold.  Awake,  awake,  sir ;  speak  to  us. 

2  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir  ? 
1  Sold.  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught*  him. 

Hark,  the  drums  [Drums  afar  off. 

Demurely'  wake  the  sleepers.  Let  us  bear  him 
To  the  court  of  guard  j  he  is  of  note  :  our  hour 
Is  fully  out. 

3  Sold.       Come  on,  then  ; 

He  may  recover  yet.  [Exeunt  with  the  Body. 

SCENE  X.     Between  the  two  Camps.     Enter  An- 
tony and  ScARUs,  with  Forces,  marching. 

Ant.  Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea ; 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 

Scar,  For  both,  my  lord. 

Ant.  I  would,  they'd  fight  i'  the  fire,  or  in  the  air; 


1  The  court  of  guard  is  the  guard-room,  the  place 
where  the  guard  musters.  The  phrase  is  used  again  in 
Othello. 

2  Discharge,  as  a  sponge  when  squeezed  discharges 
the  moisture  it  had  imbibed. 

3  '  It  is  painful  to  find  the  gloomy  dignity  of  this  noble 
scene  destroyed  by  the  intrusion  of  a  conceit  so  far- 
fetched and  unaffecting.' — Johnson. 

Steevens  has  justly  observed,  that  Shakspeare,  in 
most  of  his  conceiis,  is  kept  in  countenance  by  his  con- 
temporaries. We  have  something  similar  in  Daniel's 
llSth  Sonnet,  ed.  1594  :— 

•  Still  must  I  whet  my  young  desires  abated, 
Upon  the  flint  of  such  a  heart  rebelling.' 

4  Raught  is  the  ancient  preterite  of  the  verb  to  reach. 

5  Demurely  for  solemnly. 

6  Some  words  appear  to  have  been  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  old  copy,  which  Malone  has  supplied  by 
the  phrase,  '  Let's  seek  a  spot.'  Rowe  supplied  tlie 
omi»Bion  by  the  words,  '  Further  on.' 

7  '  Where  we  may  bul  discover  their  numbers,  and 
see  their  motions.^ 

8  But,  in  its  exceptive  sense,  for  be  out,  i.  e.  without. 
Steevens  has  adduced  a  passage  from  the  MS.  Romance 
of  Guillaumede  Palerne,  in  the  Library  of  King's  Coll. 
Cambridge,  in  which  the  orthography  almost  explains 
the  word: — 

'  I  sayle  now  in  the  see  as  schip  boute  mast, 
Boule  anker,  or  ore,  or  any  semlych  sayle.' 
n  The  old  copy  reads,  auguries.    Augurs,  the  plural 
of  augur,  WM  anciently  spelled  augures,  which  w« 


We'd  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is  ;  Our  foot 

Upon  the  hill  adjoining  to  the  city. 

Shall  stay  with  us :  order  for  sea  is  given  ; 

They  have   put   forth   the   haven :   Let's  seek   a 

spot,' 
Where  there  appointment  we  may  best  discover, 
And  look  on  their  endeavour.'  [Exeunt 

Enter  CiESAR,  and  his  Forces,  marching. 

Cces.  But'  being  charg'd,  we  will  be  still  by  land. 
Which,  as  I  take't,  we  shall ;  for  his  best  force 
Is  forth  to  man  his  galleys.     To  the  vales. 
And  hold  our  best  advantage.  [Ejceunt. 

,  Re-enter  Antony  and  Scarus. 

Ant.  Yet  they're  not  join'd  :  Where  yonder  pine 
does  stand, 
I  shall  discover  all :  I'll  bring  thee  word 
Straight,  how  'tis  like  to  go.  [Exit. 

Scar.  Svp  allows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nests  :  the  augures' 
Say,   they   know   not, — they  cannot   tellj — look 

grimly. 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
Is  valiant,  and  dejected  ;  and,  by  starts, 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear, 
Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not. 

Alarum  afar  off,  ax  at  a  Sea-JtgJu.     Re-enter 
Antony. 

Ant.  All  is  lost ; 

This  foul  Egyptian  hath  betrayed  me  : 
My  ileet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe  ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost. — Triple-turn'd  whore  1'°  'tis 

thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice  ;  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee. — Bid  them  all  fly  ; 
For  when  I  am  revena'd  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all : — Bid  them  all  fly,  begone. 

[Exit  SCARUI. 
O,  sun,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more  : 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here  ;  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands. — All  come  to  this  ? — The  hearts 
That  spaniel'd"  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  to  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Caesar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd, 
That  overtopped  them  all.     Betray'd  I  am  : 
O,  this  false  soul  of  Egypt !  this  grave  charm'* 
Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  cail'd  them 

home  ; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  cro\vnet,"  my  chief  end. 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose,'* 
Beguil'd  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss.— 
What,  Eros,  Eros  ! 

should  read  here,  and  not  augurers,  improperly  sub- 
stituted by  Malone. 

10  Cleopatra  first  belonged  to  Julius  Caesar,  then  to 
Antony,  and  now,  as  Antony  supposes,  to  Augustus. 

11  The  old  editions  read,  panneWd.  Spaniel'd  is  the 
happy  emendation  of  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  In  A  MW- 
summer  Night's  Dream,  Helena  says  to  Demetrius : — 

'  I  am  your  spaniel, — only  give  me  leave, 
Unworthy  as  I  am,  to  follow  you.' 

12  '  This  grave  charm'  probably  means  this  deadly  or 
destructive  peace  of  witchcraft.    In  this  sense  the  epithet 

S-ave  is  often  used  by  Chapman  in  his  translation  of 
omer.    Thus  in  the  nineteenth  book  : — 

' but  not  far  hence  the  fatal  minutes  are 

Of  thy  grave  ruin.' 
It  seems  to  be  employed  in  the  setise  of  the  Latin  word 
gravis. 

13  '  That  which  I  looked  to  as  the  reward  or  crown  of 
my  endeavours.'  The  allusion  is  lojinis  coronal  opus. 
Ill  All's  Well  that  Ends  WeU  we  have :— '  Still  the  fines 
the  crown.' 

14  The  allusion  is  to  the  game  oX  fast  and  loose,  or 
pricking  at  the  belt  or  girdle,  still  practised  by  juggling 
cheats  at  fairs,  and  which  was  practised  by  the  gipsies 
in  Shakspeare's  time,  as  appears  in  an  Epigram  ot 
Thomas  Freeman's,  in  his  collection,  called  '  Run  and 
a  great  Cast,'  1614,  which  is  printed  in  the  Variorum 
Shakspeare,  together  with  Sir  John  Hawki  is's  descrip. 
tion  of  the  game.  See  also  Scot's  Disco  veils  of  Wit«a 
craft,  13S4,  p.  336. 
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Act  V. 


Evter  Cleopatra. 

Ah,  thou  spell !  Avaunt. 
CUo.  Whj?  is  my  lord  enrag'd  against  his  love  ? 
Ant.  Vanish  ;  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving, 
And  blemish  Cassar's  triumph.    Let  him  take  thee, 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians : 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex  :  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poor'st  diminutives,  for  doits  ; '  and  let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.    \Exit  Cleo.]     Tis  well 

thour't  gone, 
If  it  be  well  to  live  :  But  better  'twere 
Thou  fell'st  into  my  fury,  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  ho  !-— • 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me  :  Teach  me, 
Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage  : 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas'^  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon  ; 
And  with  tnose  hands,  that  grosp'd  the  heaviest 

club, 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.    The  witch  shall  die  ; 
To  the  young  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I 

fall 
Under  this  plot :  she  dies  for't. — Eros,  ho!   \E3nL 

SCENE  XL     Alexandria.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Cleofatka,  Chabmiak,  lRAsan<iMAB- 

SI  AN. 

Cleo.  Help  me,  my  women !  O,  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon'  for  his  shield  ;  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  emboss'd.* 

Char.  To  the  monument ; 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are 

dead. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting,' 
Than  greatness  going  off. 

Cleo.  To  the  monument  :— 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself; 
Say,  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  Antony, 
And  word  it,  pr'ythee,  piteousiy  :  Hence, 
Mardian ;  and  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — 
To  the  monument.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Xn.    The  same.    Another  Room.    Enter 
Antony  and  Eros. 

Ant.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me  ? 

Eros.  Ay,^nobIe  lord. 

Ant.  Sometime,  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish  ;* 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  fower'd  citadel,  a  pendent  rock, 
A  forked  mountain  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air  :  Thou  hast  seen  these 

signs ; 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants.'' 

Eroi.  Ay,  my  lord. 

1  i.  e.  for  the  smallest  pieces  of  mone  v.  The  old  copy 
reads,  'for  dolts;'  and,  at  Mr.  Tyrwhiu's  suggestion, 
Steevens  reads,  '  to  dolts.' 

2  Shakspeare  was  probably  indebted  to  Golding's 
translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  b.  ix.  for  the  story 
of  Lichas. 

3  i.  e.  than  .^Jax  T^lamon  for  the  &rmo\xi  of  Achilles, 
the  most  valuable  part  of  which  was  the  shield.  The 
boar  of  TViessali/  was  the  boar  killed  by  Meleager. 

4  Vt'^hen  a  hunted  animal  is  so  hard  run  that  it  foams 
at  the  mouth,  it  is  said  to  be  emboss'd. 

6  ' It  is  a  sufferance,  panging 

As  soul  and  body's  severing.' 

King  Henry  VIII. 
8   '  Like  to  a  mass  of  clouds,  that  now  seem  like 
An  elephant,  and  straightway  like  an  ox, 
And  then  a  mouse.'      'Chapman''s  Mona.  D'Olite. 

• like  empty  clouds, 

In  which  our  faulty  apprehensions  forge 
The  forms  of  dragons,  lions,  elephants. 
When  they  hold  no  proportion.' 

Bussy  D'Ambois. 

7  The  beauty  both  of  the  expression  and  the  allusion 
Is  lost,  unless  we  recollect  the  frequency  and  the  nature 
of  these  shows  in  Shakspeare's  age.  The  following 
apposite  passage  from  a  sermon,  by  Bishop  Hall,  is 
cited  by  Mr.  Boswell : — '  I  fearo  some  of  you  are  like 
the  pageants  of  your  great  solemnities,  wherein  there 
is  a  show  of  a  solid  body,  whether  of  a  lion,  or  elephant, 


Ant.  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a 
thought. 
The  rack  dislimns,*  and  makes  it  indistinct, 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eros.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave,'  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body  :  here  I  am  Antony  ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  queen, — 
Whose  heart,  I  thought,  I  had,  for  she  had  mine  ; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto't 
A  million  more,  now  lost, — she,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards'"  with  CaBsar,jand  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. — 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves.— O,  thy  vile  lady 

Enter  Mardian. 
She  has  robb'd  me  of  my  swqrd. 

Mar.  No,  Antony; 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely. 

Ant,  Hence,  saucy  eunuch  ;  peace ; 

She  hath  betray'd  me,  and  shall  die  the  deatn. 

jyiar.  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once  ; 
And  that  she  has  discharg'd :  What  thou  would'st  do- 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand  ;  the  last  she  spake 
Was  Antony !  most  noble  Antony  ! 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony  ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips :  she  render'd  life, 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Ant.  Dead,  then? 

Mar.  Dead. 

Ant.  Unarm,  Eros ;   the  long  day's  task  is  done. 
And  we  must  sleep : — That  thou  depart'st  henco 

safe. 
Does  pay  thy  labour  richly  ;  Go. — Off,  pluck  off  ;— 

[Exit  M.\^RDIAN. 

The  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax  connot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.' '  O,  cleave  my  sides  ! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thv  continent,'* 
Crack  thy  frail  easel — Apace,  £^ros,  apace. — 
No  more  a  soldier : — Bruised  pieces,  go  ; 
You  have  been  nobly  borne. — From  me  awhile. — 

[Exit  Eros. 
I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.    So  it  must  be,  for  now 
AH  length  is  torture : ' '  Since  the  torch  is  out. 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  furtlier :  Now  all  labour 
Mars  what  it  does  ;  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength:  Seal,  then,'*  and  all  is  done.— 
Eros  ! — I  come,  my  queen  : — Eros ! — Stay  for  me  : 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers, we'll  hand  in  hand, 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze  : 


or  unicorne  ;  but  if  ihey  be  curiously  look'd  into,  there 
is  nothing  but  cloth,  and  sticks,  and  ayre.' 

8  i.  e.  '  the  fleeting  away  of  the  clouds  destroys  the 
picture.' 

^  Knave  was  familiarly  used  (hi  servant.  Thus  in  A 
Mery  Geste  of  Robyn  Hoode  : — 

'  I  shall  thee  lende  lyttle  John  my  man, 

For  he  shall  be  thy  knave.' 
But  it  had  already  begun  to  have  no  favourable  signifl 
cation  when  Btaei  published  his  Alvearie,  in  1573. 

10  '  To  pack  the  cards'  was  to  put  them  together  in  an 
unfair  manner.  It  is  often  used  metaphorically,  for 
contriving  together  to  deceive  another.  The  poet  meant 
to  say,  that  Cleopatra,  by  collusion,  played  the  great 
game  they  were  engaged  In  falsely,  so  as  to  sacrifice 
Antony's  fame  to  tliat  of  his  enemy.  There  is  an 
equivoque  between  trump  and  triumph.  The  game  of 
trump  (triomphe,  Fr.)  was  then  popular  ;  it  was  a  rude 
prototype  of  whist. 

11  'The  battery  from  my  heart'  means  '  the  battery 
proceeding  from  my  heart,  which  is  strong  eiioug^h  to 
break  through  the  sevenfold  shield  of  Aiax  ;  I  wish  it 
were  strong  enough  to  cleave  my  sides  and  destroy  me.' 

1-2  i.  e.  the  thing  that  contains  thee. 

13  Steevens  thinks  that  the  poet  wrote  life,  and  not 
length.  But  length  may  signify  extension  or  protrac 
tion  of  life. 

14  A  passage  in  King  Henry  V.  explains  this  :— 

'  And  so  espous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  aeaPd 
A  testament  of  noblo-ending  lore.' 
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Pido  and  her  Eneas'  shall  want  troops, 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros,  Eros ! 
Re-enter  Eros. 

£!Tot.  What  would  my  lord  ? 

Ant.  Since  Cleopatra  died, 

I  liv'd  in  such  dishonour,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.    I,  that  with  mv  sword 
Quarter'cf  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's  back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myself  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman  ;  less  noble  mind* 
Than  she, which,  by  her  death,  our  Ctesar  tells, 
/  am  conqueror  of  myself.     Thou  art  sworn,  Eros, 
That,  when  the  exigent  should  come, (which  now 
Is  come,  indeed,)  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
The  inevitable  prosecution  of 
Disgrace  and  horror,  that,  on  my  command, 
Thou  then  would'st  kill  me  :  do't ;  the  time  is  come: 
Thou  strik'st  not  me,  'tis  Caesar  thou  defeat'st. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Eros.  The  gods  withhold  me  ! 

Shall  I  do  that,  which  all  the  Parthian  darts, 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not  ? 

Ant.  Eros, 

Would'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleach' d'  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible*  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame  ;  whilst  the  wheel'd  seat 
Of  fortunate  Caesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  cnsu'd  ?' 

£ros.  I  would  not  see't. 

Ant.   Come,  then  ;    for  with  a  wound  I  must  be 
cur'd. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Eros.  O,  sir,  pardon  me. 

Ant.   When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st  thou 
not  then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  ?  Do  it  at  once ; 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurpos'd.     Draw,  and  come. 

Eroi.  Turn  from  me  then  that  noble  countenance, 
Where'm  the  worship^  of  the  whole  world  lies. 

Ant.  Lo  thee.  [Turning  from  him. 

Eros.  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros.  My  dear  master, 

My  captain  and  my  emperor !  let  me  say, 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 

Ant.  'Tis  said,  man  ; — and  farewell. 

Eros.  Farewell,  great  chief.     Shall  I  strike  now  ? 

Ant.  Now,  Eros. 

Eros.  Why,  there,  then  : — [Falls  on  his  Sword.] 
Thus  do  I  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [Dies. 

Ant.  Thrice  nobler  than  myself! 

Thou  teachest  me,  O  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  thou  could'sinot.   My  queen  and  Eros 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 
A  nobleness  in  record  :   But  I  will  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,'  and  run  into't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.     Come,  then  ;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar ;  to  do  thus 

[Falling  on  his  Svxrrd. 
I  learn'd  of  thee.  How !  not  dead  1  not  dead  ? — 
The  guard  ! — ho  ! — O,  despatch  me. 


1  Warburton  remarks  that  Dido  and  jEneas  were  not 
likely  to  be  found  thus  lovingly  associated,  '  where  souls 
do  couch  on  flowers.'  Either  the  poet  forgot  Virgil's 
celebrated  description  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  .Eneid, 
or  confounded  JEneas  with  Sic/uBus  inadvertently. 

2  '  Less  noble  mind'  must  be  accepted  as  if  it  was 
written  less  nobly  minded.  The  termination  bli/  is  often 
written  ble  by  old  writers,  and  is  frequently  to  be  found 
so  in  Shakspeare.  To  mind  or  purpose  is  a  verb  exten- 
sively used  in  former  times.  We  have  it  in  the  Third 
Part  of  King  Henry  VI. : — 

'  Belike  she  minds  to  play  the  amazon.' 
And  in  another  place  : — 

'  But  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience,' 
So  Baret : — '  I  am  fully  purposed,  minded,  or  deter- 
mined so  to  do.'    The  passage  in  Nonh^s  Plutarch, 
I         which  Shakspeare  copied,  runs  thus: — 'I  am  sorrie 


Enter  Dercetas  and  Guard, 

1  Guard.  What's  the  noise  7 
Ant.  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends  ;  O,  make 

an  end 
Of  what  I  have  begun. 

2  Guard.  The  star  is  fallen. 
1  Guard.  And  time  is  at  his  period. 

All.  Alas,  and  wo ! 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me,  strike  me  dead. 

1  Guard.  Not  L 

2  Guard.  Nor  I. 

3  Guard.  Nor  any  one.  [Exeunt  Guard. 
Der.  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers  fly. 

This  sword  but  shown  to  Ceesar,  with  this  tidings, 
Shall  enter  me  with  him. 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Where's  Antony  ? 

Der.  There,  Diomed,  there. 

Dio.  Lives  he  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man  ?         [Exit  Dercetas. 
Ant.  Art  thou  there,  Diomed  ?  Draw  thy  sword, 
and  give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death. 

Dio.  Most  absolute  lord, 

My  mistress  Cleopatra  sent  me  to  thee. 
Ant.  When  did  she  send  thee? 
Dio.  Now,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  she  ? 

Dio.  Lock'd  in  her  monument.     She  had  a  pro- 
phesying fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass :  for  when  she  saw 
(Which  never  shall  be  found)  you  did  suspect 
She  hath  dispos'd'  with  Caesar,  and  that  your  rage 
Would  not  be  purg'd,  she  sent  you  word  she  was 

dead; 
But,  fearing,  since,  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth  ;  ancf  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late.  [pr'ythee. 

Ant.  Too  late,  good  Diomed  : — Call  my  guard,  I 
Dio.  What,  ho !  the  emperor's  guard  !  The  guard, 
what,  ho ! 
Come,  your  lord  calls. 

Enter  some  of  the  Guard. 
Ant.    Bear  me,  good  friends,  where   Cleopatra 
bides ; 
'Tis  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 
1  Guard.  Wo,  wo  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not  live 
to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 

All.  Most  heavy  day  ! 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please  sharp 
fate 
To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows  :  bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it. 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.     Take  me  up  : 
I  have  led  you  oft ;  carry  me  now,  good  friends, 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all. 

[Exeunt  bearing  Antony 
SCENE  XIIL     The  same.    A  Monument.    Enter 
above,  Cleopatra,  Charmias,  and  Iras. 
Cleo.  O,  Charmian,  I  will  never  go  from  hence. 
Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 


that  having  beene  so  great  a  captaine  and  emperour,  I 
am  indeed  condemned  to  be  judged  of /esse  corage  and 
noble  rainde  than  a  woman.^ 

3  i.  e.  arms  folded  in  each  other. 

4  Corrigible  for  corrected,  and  afterwards  penetra 
live  (or  penetrating.  So  Virgil  has  'penetrabile  frigus' 
for  '  penetrans  frigus,'  in  his  Georgics. 

5  '  Branded  with  baseness  the  poor  wretch  that  fol 
lotred.^ 

6  i.  e.  the  honour,  the  digniti/. 

7  This  thought  occurs  in  Measure  for  Measure  : — 

'  I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  my  arms.' 

8  i.  e.  arranged  with  him,  agreed  with  him.  The 
word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act 
ii.  Sc.  3  :— 

'  Jlgam.  What's  his  excuse  ? 

Uli/ss.  He  doth  rely  on  none, 

But  carries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose 
Without  observance  or  respect  of  any.' 
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Cleo.  No,  I  will  not :     . 
All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  wccome, 
But  comiorts  we  despise  ;  our  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportion'd  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter  Diomedes. 
As  that  which  makes  it. — How  now  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Iho.  His  death's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
Look  out  o'  the  other  side  your  monument. 
His  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 

Enter  Antonv,  home  by  the  Guard. 

Cleo.  O,  thou  sun, 

Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in !'— flarkling 

stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  the  world.  O,  Antony,  Antony, 

Antony  ! 
Help,  Charmian  ;  help,  Iras,  help  :  help,  friends 
Below,  let's  draw  him  hither. 

Ant.  Peace : 

Not  Caesar's  valour  h.ith  o'erthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumph'd  on  itself. 

Cleo.  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony  ;  but  wo  'tis  so  ! 

Ant.   I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dving  ;  only 
I  here  importune  death  a  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last  . 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. 

Cleo.  I  dare  not,  dear, 

(Dear  my  lord,  pardon,)  I  dare  not. 
Lest  I  be  taken  :^  not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  fuV-fortun'd  Ca;sar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch'd^  with  me  ;    if  knife,  drugs,  serpents, 

have 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe  : 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes, 
And  still  conclusion,*  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me. — But  come,  come,  Antony, — 
Help  me,  my  women, — we  must  draw  thee  up  ; — 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Ant.  O,  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleo.  Here's  sport,  indeed?' — how  heavy  weighs 
my  lord  ! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness. 
That  makes  the  weight :  Had  I  great  Juno's  power. 
The  strong-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up. 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.     Yet  come  a  little, — 
Wishers  were  ever  fools  ; — O,  come,  come,  come  ; 
[They  draw  Antony  up. 
And  welcome,  welcome  !  die,  where  thou  hast  liv'd  : 
Quicken*  with  kissing ;  had  my  lips  that  power, 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

All.  A  heavy  sight ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying  : 
Give  me  some  wine,  ana  let  me  speak  a  little. 

Cleo.  No,  let  me  speak  ;  and  let  me  rail  so  high. 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel,- 
Prof  ok'd  by  my  offence. 

AnL  One  word,  sweet  queen  : 

Of  Caesar  seek  your  honour  with  your  safety. — O  ! 

CUo.  They  dfo  not  go  together. 


1  It  should  be  remembered  that,  according  to  the  old 
philosophy,  the  sun  was  accounted  a  planet,  and  thought 
to  be  whirled  round  the  earth  by  the  motion  of  a  solid 
sphere  in  which  it  was  fixed.  Supposing  this  consumed, 
the  sun  must  wander  in  endless  space,  and  the  earth  be 
involved  in  endless  night. 

2  Cleopatra  means  that  she  dare  not  come  down 
out  of  the  monument  to  Antony.  Ritson  proposed  to 
read ; — 

'  (Dear  my  lord,  pardon)  I  dare  not  come  doien.' 

5  Broo(JVd  here  must  mean  ornamented,  adorned. 
Any  ornamental  jewel  was  called  a  brooch  : — <  Ho- 
nour's a  good  brooch  to  wear  in  a  man's  hat  at  all 
limes.' — Ben  Jonson^s  Poetaster. 

' And  love  to  Richard 

Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  alt-hating  world.' 

King  Richard  II.  Act  ii.  Sc.  5. 
4  '  Sedate  determination  ;  silent  coolness  of  resolu- 
tion.' 

6  Cleopatra  by  these  words  seems  to  contrast  the 
melancholy  task  in  which  tlioy  arc  now  engaged  with 
their  former  sports. 

6  i  e.  revive  by  mv  kis.i.  To  qiiicken,  according  to 
Baret,  is  '  to  make  livelie  and  lustie  ;  to  make  strong 
and  sound,  to  r^resh  » 


Ant.  Gentle,  hear  me : 
None  about  Caesar  trust,  but  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  My  resolution,  and  my  hands,  PU  trust  ; 
None  about  Ceesar. 

Ant.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end. 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at :   but  please  your  thoughts. 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes 
Wherein  I  liv'd,  the  greatest  prince  o'  the  world. 
The  noblest :  and  do  now  not  basely  die, 
Nor  cowardly  ;  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman,  a  Roman,  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  vanquish'd.    Now,  my  spirit  is  going  ; 
I  can  no  more.  [Die*. 

Cleo.  Noblest  of  men,  won't  die  ? 

Hast  tlion  no  care  of  me?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  sty  ? — O,  see,  my  women. 
The  crown  o'  the  earth  doth  melt : — My  lord  !— 
O,  wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war. 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen  ;*  young  boys  and  girls, 
Are  level  now  with  men  :  the  odds  is  gone, 
And  there  is  nothing  leA  remarkable 
Bener.th  the  visiting  moon.'  [ShefahUt. 

Char,         ^  O,  quietness,  lady ! 

Ira».  She  is  deaxl,  too,  our  sovereign. 

Char.  Lady, 

Iras.  Madam,^— 

Char.  O  madam,  madam,  madam  ! 

Ira».  Royal  Egypt  1 

Empress ! 

Char.  Peace,  peace,  Iras. 

Cleo.  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman  ;'"  and  com- 
manded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks 
And  does  the  meanest  chares." — It  were  for  roe 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods  ; 
To  fell  them  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs. 
Till  they  had  stolen  our  jewel.     All's  but  naught ; 
Patience  is  sottish  •  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad  :  Then  is  it  sin. 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ? — How  do  you,  women  ? 
What,  what  ?  good  cheer !  Why,  how  now,  Char- 
mian ? 
My  noble  ^irls ! — Ah,  women,  women !  look. 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it's  out : — Good  sirs,  ti^e  heart  r 
[To  the  Guard  below. 
We'll  bury  him :  and  then,  whit's  brave,  what's 

noble. 
Let's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion. 
And  make  death  nroud  to  take  us.     Come  away  : 
This  case  of  that  nuge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah  women,  women  !  come  ;  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution  and  the  briefest  end. 

[Exeunt ;  those  above  bearing  off  Aktout'* 
Body. 


7        '  Let  us  sit  and  mock  the  good  housewife 
Fortune  from  her  wheel,'  &c. 

Jia  You  Like  It. 
S  That  is,  their  standard  or  rallying  point  is  thrown 
down.    Marlowe  concludes  his  Faustus  with  a  similar 
image :  - 

'  Cut  rs  the  branch  that  might  have  grown  full  straight^ 
And  burned  is  Apollnes  laurel  bough.' 

9      ' From  this  instant 

There's  nothing  serious^n  mortality  : 
All  is  but  toys ;  renown  and  grace  is  dead ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  on.'  Macbeth. 

10  Iras  has  just  said,  '  Royal  F.gypt,  Empress  ."  Cleo> 
patra  completes  the  sentence,  (without  taking  notice  of 
the  intervening  words  of  Charmran,)Kmpre8s '  no  more ; 
but  e'en  a  woman,'  now  on  a  level  with  the  meanest  of 
my  sex.  The  old  copy  reads  '  but  in  a  woman.'  Dr. 
Johnson  made  the  correction. 

11  i.  e.  task-work.  '  She,  like  a  good  wife,  is  leaching 
her  servants  sundry  chares.' — Heyuoott's  Brazen  -Age, 
1613. 

'  And  at  my  crummed  messo  of  milke,  each  night  from 

maid  or  dame 
To  do  their  chares  as  they  supposed.'  &c. 

Wanter's  Albion's  England. 
Thus  in  Act  ▼.  8c.  2,  Cleopatra  says  :— 
'  When  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I'll  five  tbee  leav* 
To  play  till  doomsday  ' 
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ACT  V. 


8C£NE    1.      Caesar's    Camp   before    Alexandria. 

Enter  C^sar,  Agrippa,  Dolabella,  Mec^- 

HAS,  Gallus,  Proculeius,  and  others. 

Com.  Go  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield  ; 
Being  so  frustrate,'  tell  him,  he  mocks  us  by 
The  pauses  that  he  makes. 

Dol.  Caesar,  I  shall.     [Exit  Dolabella. 

Enter  Dercetas,  with  the  Sword  of  Antony. 

C(B».  Wherefore  is  that  ?  and  what  art  thou  that 
dar'st 
Appear  thus  to  us  ?* 

Der.  I  am  call'd  Dercetas  ; 

Mark  Antony  I  serv'd,  who  best  was  worthy 
Best  to  be  serv'd :  whilst  he  stood  up  and  spoke, 
He  was  my  master ;  and  I  wore  my  life. 
To  spend  upon  his  haters:    If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
|i        I'll  be  to  Caesar  ;  if  thou  pleasest  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 

C<BS.  What  is't  thou  say'st  ? 

Der.  I  say,  O,  Caesar,  Antony  is  dead. 

C<BS.    The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should 
make  * 

A  greater  crack :  The  round  world  should  have  shook 
Lions  into  civil  streets,' 

And  citizens  to  their  dens  : — The  death  of  Antony 
Is  not  a  single  doom  ;    in  the  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world. 

Der.  He  is  dead,  Caesar; 

Not  by  a  public  minister  of  justice. 
Nor  by  a  hired  knife  ;  but  that  self  hand. 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did. 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart. — This  is  his  sword, 
I  robb'd  his  wound  of  it ;  behold  it  stain'd 
With  his  most  noble  blood. 

Ctzs.  Look  you  sad,  friends  ? 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  tidmgs 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings.* 

Agr.  And  strange  it  is, 

That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mec.  Hb  tednts  and  honours 

Wa^ed'  equal  with  him. 

Agr.  A  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity  :  but  you,  gods,  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men.     Caesar  is  touch'd. 

Mec.  When  such  a  spacious  mirror's  set  before 
him. 
He  needs  must  see  himself. 

C<Bs,  O,  Antony ! 

I  have  foUow'd  thee  to  this  : — But  we  do  lance* 


1  Frustrate  for  frustrated  was  the  language  of  Shak- 
■peare's  time  ;  and  we  find  eoiitaviinate  for  contami- 
nated, consummate  for  consummated,  &c.  Thus  in 
The  Tempest  :— 

' and  the  sea  mocks 

Qvtx  frustrate  search  by  land.' 
The  two  last  words  in  this  line,  us  by,  are  not  in  the  old 
copy,  in  which  something  seems  omitted,  and  these 
words,  which  suit  the  context  well,  were  supplied  by 
Malone,  who  has  justified  his  selection  of  them  by  in- 
Btances  of  similar  phraseology  in  other  passages  of 
these  plays. 

2  i.  e.  with  a  drawn  and  bloody  sword  in  thy  hand. 

3  The  passage  is  thus  arranged  in  the  old  copy  : — 
'  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make 
A  greater  crack  :  the  round  world 

Should  have  shook  lions  into  civil  streets, 
And  citizens  to  their  dens.' 
The  second  line  is  evidently  defective,  some  word  or 
words  being  omitted  at  the  end,  as  in  a  former  instance. 
What  is  lost  may  be  supplied  by  conjecture,  thus  : — 

' The  round  world  convulsive.' 

Johnson  thought  thai  there  was  a  line  lost :  and  Stee- 
vens  proposed  to  read  : — 

'  A  greater  crack  than  this  :  The  ruiyVd  world,'  &c. 
I  know  not  with  whom  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
text  originated,  but  I  do  not  think  it  judicious.    Malone 
thought  that  the  passage  might  have  stood  originally 
thus  :— 

'  ■  The  round  world  should  have  shook  , 

Thrown  hungry  lions  into  civil  streets,'  ice. 


Diseases  in  our  bodies  :   I  must  perfor<!e 
Have  shown  to  thee  such  a  declining  day. 
Or  look  on  thine  ;  we  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world ;   But  yet  let  me  lament, 
With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts, 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire, 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war, 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 
Where  mine  his'  thoughts  did  kindle — that  our  stars 
Unreconcileable,  should  divide 
Our  equalness  to  this." — Hear  me,  good  friends,— 
But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season ; 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him, 
We'll  hear  him  what  he  says. — Whence  are  you  7 

Mess.  A  poor  Egyptian  yet.*     The  queen,  my 
mistress, 
Confin'd  in  all  she  has,  her  monument. 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction  ; 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  the  way  she's  forced  to. 

Caes.  Bid  her  have  good  heart ; 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours, 
How  honourable'"  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her:   for  Caesar  cannot  live 
To  be  ungentle. 

Mess.  So  the  gods  preserve  thee  !      [Exit. 

Cms.  Come  hither,  Proculeius  ;  Go,  and  say, 
We  purpose  her  no  shame  :  give  her  what  comforts 
The  quality  of  her  passion  shall  require  ; 
Lest  m  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat  us  :   for  her  life  in  Rome 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph  : ' '   Go, 
And,  with  your  speediest,  bring  us  what  she  says. 
And  how  you  find  of  her. 

Pro.  Caesar,  I  shall.     [Exit  Proculeius. 

C<BS.  Gallus,  you  go  along. — Where's  Dolabella, 
To  second  Proculeius  ?  [Exit  Gallus. 

Agr.  Mec.  Dolabella! 

Cobs.  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
How  he's  employed ;  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 
Go  with  me  to  my  tent ;  where  you  shall  see 
How  hardly  I  wais  drawn  into  this  war ; 
How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 
In  all  my  writings  :   Go  with  me,  and  see 
What  I  can  show  in  this.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.     Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Monu- 
ment.   Enter  Cleopatra,'*  Charmian,  and 
Iras. 
Cleo.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 

A  better  life  :  'Tis  paltry  to  be  Caesar  ; 

4  '  May  the  gods  rebuke  me  if  this  be  not  tidings  to 
make  kings  weep.'    But  again  in  its  exceptive  sense. 

5  Waged  here  must  mean  to  be  opposed,  as  equal 
stakes  in  a  wager  ;  unless  we  suppose  that  weighed  ia 
meant.    The  second  folio  reads  way. 

6  Launch,  the  word  in  the  old  copy,  is  only  the  ob- 
solete spelling  of  lance. 

7  His  lor  its. 

8  That  is,  should  have  made  us,  in  our  equality  of 
fortune,  disagree  to  a  pitch  like  this,  that  one  of  u« 
must  die. 

9  i.  e.  '  yet  an  Egyptian,  or  subject  of  the  queen  of 
Egypt,  though  soon  to  become  a  subject  of  Rome.' 

10  I  have  before  observed  that  the  termination  ble  was 
anciently  often  used  for  bly.  This  Malone  calls  using 
adjectives  adverbially,  or  using  substantives  adjec- 
tively,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  doubt  whether  it  be  any 
thing  more  than  the  laxity  of  old  orthography.  W« 
have  honourable  for  horunirably  again  in  Julius  Cae- 
sar : — 

'  Young  man,  thou  could'st  not  die  more  honourable.^ 

11  '  If  I  send  her  iVj  triumph,  to  Rome,  her  memory 
and  my  glory  will  be  eternal. '  Thus  in  The  Scourg* 
of  Venus,  1614  :— 

'  If  some  foule-swelling  ebon  cloud  would  fail 
For  her  to  hide  herseU eterruU  in.' 

12  The  poet  here  has  attempted  to  exhibit  at  once  th« 
outside  and  the  Inside  of  a  building.  It  would  be  diffl 
cult  to  represent  this  scene  on  the  stage  in  any  other  way 
than  making  Cleopatra  and  her  attendants  speak^aL 
their  speeches,  till  (he  queen  is  seized  within  the  toti- 
numom 
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Not  being  fortune,  he's  but  fortune's  knave,' 
A  minister  of  her  will ;  And  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds  ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change  ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung ; 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's.* 
Enter,  to  the  Gales  of  the  Monument,  Procui.eh;s, 
Gallcs,  and  Soldiers. 

Pro,  Csesar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of  Egypt ; 
And  bids  thee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean'st  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

Cleo.  [IVithin.]  What's  thy  name  ? 

Pro.  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

Cleo.   [  tVithin.]  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you ;  but 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceiv'd. 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.     If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  him, 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom  :   if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquer'd  Egypt  for  my  son. 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own,  as  I' 
Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

Pro.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

You  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand,  fear  nothing  : 
Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord, 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need  :  Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependency  ;  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror,  that  will  pray  in  aid*  for  kindness. 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to. 

Cleo.  [JVithin.]  Pray  you,  tell  him 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got,'     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience  ;  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  i'  the  face. 

Pro.  This  PU  report,  dear  lady. 

Have  comfort ;   for,  I  know,  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it. 

Gal.  You  see  how  easily  she  may  bcsurpris'd  ; 

IHere  Procpleius,  and  two  of  the  Guard,  ascend 
the  Monument  by  a  Ijodder  placed  against  a 
JVindow,  and  having  descended,  come  behind 
Cleopatra.  Some  of  the  Guand  unbar  and 
open  the  Gates.* 
Guard  her  till  Cassar  come. 

[To  PRocPLEins  and  the  Guard.    Exit 
Gallus. 

Iras.  Royal  queen  ! 

1  Servant. 

•i  Voluntary  death  (eays  Cleopatra)  is  an  act  uhich 
bolts  up  change  ;  it  produces  a  state — 

'  Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung, 

The  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's.' 
Which  has  no  longer  need  of  the  gross  and  terrene  sus- 
tenance, in  the  use  of  which  Caeaar  and  the  beggar  are 
on  a  level.    It  has  been  already  said  in  this  play,  that — 

' our  dungy  earth 

Feeds  man  as  beast.' 
•  The  Ethiopian  king  (in  Herodotus,  b.  iii.)  upon  hear- 
ing a  description  of  the  nature  of  wheat,  rciilicd,  that 
he  was  not  at  all  surprised  if  men,  who  eat  nothing  but 
dung,  did  not  attain  a  longer  life.' 

3  Mason  would  change  as  I,  to  and  I ;  but  I  have 
shown  in  another  place  that  as  was  used  by  Shakspeare 
and  his  cowcmporaries  for  that. 

4  Praying  in  aid  is  a  term  used  for  a  petition  made 
In  a  court  oT  jusiicp  for  the  calling  in  of  help  from  an- 
other that  hath  an  interest  in  the  cause  In  question. 

6  By  these  wonls  Cleopatra  means — 'In  yielding  to 
hira  r  only  give  him  that  honour  which  he  himself 
achieved.'  A  kindred  idea  seems  to  occur  in  The  Tem- 
pest : — 

'  Then  as  my  gift,  and  thy  own  acquisition, 
Worthily  purchased,  take  thou  my  daughter.' 

6  There  is  no  stage  direction  in  the  old  copy,  that 
which  is  now  inserted  is  formed  on  the  old  translation  of 
riiilarch  : — 'Proculeius  came  to  the  gates,  that  were 
very  thicke  and  strong,  and  surely  barred ;  but  yet  there 
were  some  cranetes  through  the  which  her  voyce  might 
he  heard,  and  so  they  without  understood  that  Cleopatra 
demaunaed  the  kingdonie  of  Egypt  for  her  eonnes  ;  and 
that  Proculeius  aunswcred  her,  that  she  should  be  of 
good  cheere,  and  not  be  affrayed  to  refer  all  unto  Caesar. 
After  he  had  viewed  tlie  place  very  well,  he  came  and 


Char.  O,  Cleopatra !  thou  art  taken,  queen ! — 

Cleo.  Quick,  quick,  good  bands. 

[Dramng  a  Dagger. 

Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold  : 

[Seizes  and  disca^m*  her. 
Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Reliev'd,  but  not  betray'd. 

Cleo.  What,  of  death  too, 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Pro.  Cleopatra, 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty,  by 
The  undoing  of  yourself:  let  the  world  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

C7eo.  Where  art  thoo,  death  ? 

Come  hither,  come!  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars  ! 

Pro.  O,  temperance,  lady  ! 

Cleo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  Pll  not  drink,  sir, 
(If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary  ;') 
I'll  not  sleep  neither  :  This  mortal  house  PU  ruin, 
Do  Caesar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your  master's  court ; 
Nor  once  be  chastis'd  wiin  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  Rome?  Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  to  me  !  rather  on  Nilus'  mud 
Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  water-flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring !  rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramides*  my  gibbet. 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains ! 

Pro.  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  further  than  you  shall 
Find  cause  in  Caesar. 

Enter  Dolabella. 
Dol.  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  tliy  master  Caesar  kno^vs, 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee  :  for  the  queen, 
I'll  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So,  Dolabella, 

It  shall  content  me  best :  be  gentle  to  her. — 
To  Caesar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please 

[To  Cleopatra. 
If  youHl  employ  me  to  him. 

Cleo,  Say,  I  would  die. 

[Exeunt  PaoctTLEius,  and  Soldiers 
JDol.  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of  me  7 
Cleo.  I  cannot  telL 


reported  her  aunswere  unto  Cresar  :  who  immediately 
sent  Gallus  to  speak  once  againe  with  her,  and  bad  him 
purposely  hold  her  with  talk,  whilst  Proculeius  did  set 
up  a  ladder  against  that  high  windowe,  by  the  whitk 
Antonius  was  tressed  up,  and  came  down  tnto  the  mo- 
nument with  two  of  his  men,  hard  by  the  gate,  where 
Cleopatra  stood  to  hear  what  OeiUuB  said  unto  her.  One 
of  her  women  shrieked  out,  O  poore  Cleopatra,  thoa 
art  taken.  Then  when  she  sawe  Proculeius  behind  her, 
as  she  came  from  the  gate,  she  thought  to  have  stabbea 
herself  with  a  short  dagger  she  wore  of  purpose  by  her 
side.  But  Proculeius  came  sodainly  upon  her,  and 
taking  her  by  Irath  the  hands,  aayd  unto  her,  Cleopatra, 
first  thou  shalt  doe  thyselfe  greate  wrong,  and  secondly 
unto  Cssar,  to  deprive  him  of  the  occasion  and  oppor- 
tuiiitie  openlie  to  shew  his  vauniage  and  mercie,  and  to 
give  his  enemies  cause  to  accuse  the  most  courteous 
and  noble  prince  that  ever  was,  and  to  appeach  him  as 
though  he  were  a  cruel  and  mcrcilesse  man  that  were 
not  to  be  trusted.  So  even  as  he  spake  the  word  he 
tooke  her  dagger  from  her,  and  shooke  her  clothes  for 
fear  of  any  poison  hid  aboute  her.'  The  speech  eireR 
to  Gallus  here  is  given  by  mistake  to  Proculeius  in  tlie 
old  copy. 

7  It  should  be  remembered  that  once  is  used  as  onee 
for  all  by  Shakspesj'e.  I  lake  the  meaning  of  this  line, 
which  is  evidently  parenthetical,  to  be,  '  Once  for  all,  if 
idle  talk  be  necessary  about  my  purposes.*  Johnson 
has  shown  that  will  he  is  often  used  in  conversation 
without  relation  to  the  future.  I  have  placed  this  line 
in  a  parenthesis,  by  which  the  sense  of  the  passage  is 
now  rendered  sufficiently  clear,  without  having  le- 
course  to  supplementary  wonls,  as  Malone  and  RitsOR 
prop<>8ed. 

8  Pyromides  is  so  written  and  used  as  •  quadrisylla'* 
ble  by  Sandys  and  by  Drayton. 
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Dili.  Assuredly,  you  know  me. 

CIm.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard,  or  known. 
Vou  laugh,  when  boys,  or  women,  tell  their  dreams ; 
Is't  not  your  trick  ? 

jDoL  I  understand  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  dream'd,  there  was  an  emperor  Antony ; 
O,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man  ! 

Dol.  If  it  might  please  you, 

Cleo.  His  face  wais  as  the  heavens  ;  and  therein 
stuck 
A  sun,  and  moon ;  which  kept  their  course,  and 

lighted 
The  little  0,  the  earth.' 

J}oL  Most  sovereign  creature,  ■   — 

Cleo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  :  ^  his  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world:'  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends  ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb, 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.     For  his  bounty, 
There  was  no  winter  in't ;  an  autumn  'twas. 
Thai  grow  the  more  by  reaping  :  His  delights 
Were  dolphin-like  :   they  show'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  Uv'd  in  :  In  his  livery 
Walk'd  crowns,  and  crownel^  ;  realms  and  islands 

were 
As  plates*  dropp'd  from  his  pocket. 

lioL.  Cleopatra, 

Cleo.  Think  you,  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a 
man 
As  this  I  dream'd  of? 

Dol.  Gentle  madam,  no. 

Cleo.  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods. 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were  one  such. 
It's  past  the  size  of  dreaming :  Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie'  strange  forms  with  fancy  ;  yet,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy, 
Condemning  shadows  quite. 

Dol.  Hear  me,  good  madam  : 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight :  'VVould,  I  might  never 
O'ertake  pursu'd  success,  but  I  do  feel. 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

CUo.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Know  you,  what  Caesar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 

Dol.  I   am  loath  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you 
knew. 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, 

Dol.  Though  he  be  honourable, 

Cleo.  He'll  lead  me  then  in  triumph  ? 

Dol.  Madam,  he  will ; 

I  know  it. 

fVithiii.  Make  way  there ! — Csesar ! 

/7/i/er  CiESAR,  Gallus,  Procitleius,  Mec^nas, 
Seleuous,  and  Attendants. 
C<B«.  Which  is  the  queen 

Of  Egypt? 
Dol.  'Tis  the  emperor,  madam. 

[Cleopatra  kneels. 
CcBs.  Arise, 

You  shall  not  kneel : 

I  pray  you,  rise  ;  rise,  Egypt. 


1  Shakspeare  uses  O  for  an  orb  or  circle.  Thus  in 
King  Henry  V.  : — 

' can  we  cram 

Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques.' 

2  So  in  Julius  Caesar  : — 

'  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  world 
Like  a  Colossus.' 

3  Dr.  Percy  thinks  that  '  this  is  an  allusion  to  some 
of  the  old  crests  in  heraldry,  where  a  raised  arm  on  a 
wreath  was  mounted  on  tlie  helmet.'  To  cresC  is  to 
turmount. 

4  Plates  means  silver  money : — 
'  What's  the  price  of  this  slave,  200  crowns  ? 
Belike  he  has  some  new  trick  for  a  purse, 
And  if  he  has,  he's  worth  300  plates.'' 

"In  heraldry,  the  rouTicUets  in  an  escutcheon,  if  or,  or 
yellow,  are  called  besunts  ;  {{argent,  or  white, piaies, 
which  are  round  jQat  pieces  of  silver  money,  perhaps 
without  any  stamp  or  impress.  It  is  remarkable  after 
til  that  the  commentators  have  said  ai^ainstSen  Joneon, 
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Cleo.  Sir,  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus ;  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  must  obey. 

C<E».  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts : 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Cleo.  Sole  sir  o'  the  world 

I  cannot  project'  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear  ;  but  do  confess,  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Have  often  sham'd  our  sex. 

Cms.  Cleopatra,  know, 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce  : 
If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents, 
(Which  towards  you  are  most  gentle,)  you  shall 

find 
A  benefit  in  this  change  ;  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I'll  guard  them  froffii 
If  thereon  you  rely.     I'll  take  my  leave. 

Cko.    And   may,   through    all    the   world:    'tt» 
yours :  and  we 
Your  'scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest,  shall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.     Here,  my  good 
lord. 

C(BS.  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra.* 

Cleo.    This   is   the  brief  of   money,  plate,  and 
jewels, 
I  am  possess'd  of:  'tis  exactly  valued  ; 
Not  petty  things  admitted.— Where's  Seleucua  ? 

Sel.  Here,  madam. 

Cleo.  This  is  my  treasurer ;  let  him  speak,  my 
lord, 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserv'd 
To  myself  nothing.     Speak  the  truth,  Seleucus. 

Sel.  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seel'  my  lips,  than,  to  my  peril, 
Speak  that  which  is  not. 

Cleo.  What  have  I  kept  back  ? 

Sel.  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have  made 
known. 

C<BS.  Nay,  blush  not,  Cleopatra!  I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo.  See,  Csesar !  O,  behold 

How  pomp  is  foHow'd  !  mine  will  now  be  yours  ; 
And,  should  we  shift  estates,  yours  would  be  mine. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild  : — O,  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that's  hir'd  ! — What,  goest  thou  back  ; 

thou  shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  thee  ;  but  I'll  catch  thine  eyes. 
Though  they  had  wings  :  Slave,  soulless  villain,  dog ! 
O,  rarely  base !' 

C<es.  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

CUo,  O,  CfEsar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is  this  • 
That  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me. 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 


Steevens  should  have  expunged  a  note  that  appeared  in 
his  edition  of  1778,  in  which  he  cites  the  following 
beautiful  passage  from  Ben  Jonson's  New  Inn,  on  tha 
subject  of  liberality  : — 

'  He  gave  me  first  my  breeding,  I  acknowledge  : 
Then  shower'd  his  bounties  on  me,  like  the  hours 
That  open-handed  sit  upon  the  clouds, 
And  press  the  liberality  of  heaven 
Down  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men.' 

5  To  vie  here  has  its  metaphorical  sense  of  to  contend 
in  rivalry. 

6  To  project  is  to  delineate,  to  shape,  loform.  Soia 
Look  About  You,  a  Comedy,  1600 : — 

'  But  quite  dislike  the  project  of  your  sute.' 

7  Cassar  afterwards  says  : — 

*  For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as 
Yourself  shall  give  us  counsel.' 

8  Close  up  my  lips  as  effectually  as  the  eyes  of  a  hawk 
are  closed.  Ij^o  seel  hawkB  was  tha  technical  term  for 
sewing  up  their  eyes. 

9  i.  e.  base  iit  an  uncommon  degree. 
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AddiUon  of  his  envjr !'   Say,  good  Csesar, 

That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserv'd, 

Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 

As  we  greet  modern*  friends  withal :  and  say, 

Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 

For  Livia,  and  Octavia,  to  induce 

Their  mediation  ;  must  I  be  unfolded 

With*  one  that  I  have  bred  ?  The  gods  !  It  smites  me 

Beneath  the  fall  I  have.     Pr'ythee,  go  hence  ; 

[To  Selei  cus. 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance.* — Wert  thou  a 

man. 
Thou  would'st  have  mercy  on  me. 

CeBS.  Forbear,  Seleucus. 

[Exit  Selecccs. 
Cko.    Be   it  known  that   we,  the  greatest,  are 
misthought 
For  things  that  others  do  ;  and,  when  we  fall. 
We  answer  others'  merits'  in  our  name. 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

Ceeg.  Cleopatra, 

Not   what  you  have  reserv'd,  nor  what  acknow- 

ledg'd. 
Put  we  i'  the  roll  of  conquest :  still  be  it  yours, 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure  ;   and  believe, 
Caesar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of  things  that  merchants  sold.  Therefore  be  cheer'd  ; 
Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons :'  no,  dear 

queen. 
For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as 
Yourself  shall  give  us  counseL     Feed,  and  sleep  : 
Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you, 
That  we  remain  your  friend  ;  And  so  adieu. 
Cleo.  My  master,  and  my  lord  ! 
C<es.  Not  so  :  Adieu. 

[Exettnt  CiESAR,  and  his  Dram. 
Cleo.  He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I 
should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself:  but  hark  thee,  Charmian. 

[fVhiapfrs  Charmiak. 
Ira$.  Finish,  sood  lady  ;  the  bright  day  is  done. 
And  we  are  for  tne  dark. 

Cleo.  Hie  thee  again  : 

I  have  spoke  already,  and  it  is  provided; 
Go,  put  it  to  the  haste. 

Char.  Madam,  I  will. 

iZe-etUer  Dolabella. 

J)ol.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char.  Behold,  sir.     [Exit  Charmiait. 

Cleo.  Dolabella? 

Dol.  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  your  command. 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this  :  CiBsar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journev  ;  and,  within  three  days. 
You  with  your  children  will  he  send  before  : 
Make  your  best  use  of  this  :  I  have  perform'd 
Your  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 


1  '  That  this  fellow  should  add  one  more  parcel  or 
item  to  the  sum  of  my  disgraces,  namely,  his  own 
malice.^ 

2  i.  e.  eotnf?ton,  ordinary. 

3  With  Is  here  used  with  the  power  of  by. 

4  i.  e.  fortune.  '  Begone,  or  I  shall  exert  that  royal 
spirit  which  I  hati  in  my  prosperity,  in  spite  of  the  im- 
becility of  my  present  weak  condition.'  Chaucer  has  a 
similar  image  in  his  Canterbury  Tales,  v.  31S0 : — 

'  Yet  in  our  ashen  cold  is  fire  yreken.' 

5  i.  e.  we  answer  for  thai  which  others  have  merited 
by  their  transgressions. 

6  <  Be  not  a  prisoner  in  imaginaik>n,  when  in  reality 
you  are  free.' 

7  i.  e.  the  lively  or  5«»cA--witted  comedians. 

8  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  parts  of  females 
were  played  by  boys  on  our  ancient  stage.  Nash,  in  hia 
Pierce  Pcnnilesse,  makes  it  a  subject  of  exultation  that 
'  our  players  are  not  as  the  players  beyond  sea,  thai 
have  whores  and  common  courtesans  to  play  women's 
parts.'  To  obviate  the  impropriety  of  men  representing 
women,  T.  Ooff,  in  his  Tragedy  of  the  Raging  Turk, 
1631,  has  no  female  character. 

9  ,&b*urd  hwre  means  urtmeet,  unfitting,  unreason- 
able. '      J        a, 

10  Sirrah  wn»  not   anciently   an  appellation   either 


Cleo.  Dolabella, 
I  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

Dol.  I  yotir  servant. 

Adieu,  good  queen  ;  I  must  attend  on  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Farewell,  and  thanks.  [Exit  Doi..]  Now 
Iras,  what  think'st  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shall  be  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I :  mechanic  slaves. 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view  ;  in  their  thick  breaths, 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  unclouded, 
And  forc'd  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Iras.  The  gods  forbid  ' 

Cleo.  Nay,  'tis  most  certain,  Iras :  aaucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets  ;  and  scald  rfaymera 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune :  the  quick''  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  as,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels  ;  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeakmg  Cleopatra  boy°  my  greatness 
I'  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

Iras.  O,  the  good  gods  ! 

Cleo.  Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Iras.  I'll  never  see  it ;  for,  I  am  sure,  my  nails 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 

Cleo.  Why,  that's  the  way 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  most  absurd'   intents. — Now,  Charmian  ?— 

Enter  Charmiak. 
Show  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen  ; — Go  fetch 
My  best  attires; — I  am  again  for  Cvdnus, 
To  meet  Mark  Antony  : — Sirrah,  •"  Iras,  go. — 
Now,  noble  Charmian,  we'll  despatch,  indeed  : 
And,  when  thou  hast  done  tl-.is  chare,  I'll  give  thee 

leave 
To  play  till  doomsday. — Bring  our  crown  and  all : 
Wherefore's  this  noise  ? 

[Exit  Iras,     ji  Noise  wthin. 
Enter  one  of  the  Guard. 
Guard.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow. 

That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness'  presence  ; 
He  brings  you  figs. 

Cleo.  Let  him  come  in.  How' '  poor  an  instrument 
[Exit  Guard. 
May  do  a  noble  deed  !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution's  plac'd,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me  :  Now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant:  now  the  fleeting"  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

Re-enter  Guard,  unth  a  Clown,  bringing  a  Badcrt, 
Guard.  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo.  Avoid,  and  leave  him.  [Exit  Guard. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm"  of  Nilus  there, 

That  kills  and  pains  not  ? 

Clown.  Truly  I  have  him  ;  but  I  would  not  b« 

the  party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him,  foe 

his  biting  is  immortal ;  those,  that  do  die  of  it^  (fo 

seldom  or  never  recover. 


I 
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reproachful  or  injurious  ;  being  applied,  with  a  sort  of 
playful  kindness,  to  children,  fCiends,  and  servants,  and 
what  may  seem  more  extraordinary,  as  in  the  present 
case,  to  women.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  exclama- 
tion, Sir  ha .'  and  we  sometimes  find  it  in  its  primitive 
form,  '  .5  ffyr  o,  there  said  you  wel.' — Confutation  of 
Nicholas  Shaxton,  1546.  The  Heus  tu  of  Plautus  is 
rendered  by  an  old  translator,  Ha  Sirra.  In  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Knicht  of  Malta,  one  gentlewoman  says 
to  another,  '  Sirrah,  why  dost  thou  not  marry  ?' 

11  The  first  folio  has  '  What  poor  an  instrument.' 

12  Fleeting,  or  flitting,  is  changeable,  inconstant : — 

'  More  variant  than  is  ihe^itting  lune.^ 

Walter''s  Gw'stard  and  Sisnwnd,  1597. 
I  am  now   (says  Cleopatra)  '  whole   as   ihe  marble, 
fotmded  as  the  rock,'   and  no  longer  inconstant  and 
changeablej  as  woman  often  is. 

13  fformis  used  by  our  oMwrtters  to  signify  a  «erperif  j 
The  word  is  pure  Saxon,  and  is  still  used  m  the  north  ' 
in  the-same  sense.  We  have  it  still  in  the  blindteorm 
and  slote-ieorm.  Shakspeare  uses  it  several  times. — 
The  notion  of  a  serpent  that  caused  death  without  pain 
was  an  ancient  fable,  and  is  here  adopted  with  proimecy 
The  worm  of  Nile  was  the  asp  of  the  ancients,  wbich 
Dr.  Shaw  says  is  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
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Cleo.  Remember'st  thou  any  that  have  died  on't  ? 

Clowni  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I 
heard  of  otie  of  them  n«  longer  than  yesterday  .'  a 
very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie  \  as 
a  woman  should  not  do,  but  in  the  way  of  honesty : 
hov/  she  died  of  the  biting  of  it,  what  pain  she  felt. 
— Truly,  she  makes  a  very  good  report  o'  the  worm: 
But  he  that  will  believe  all  that  they  say,  shall  never 
be  saved  by  half  that  they  do.'  But  this  is  most 
fallible,  the  worm's  an  odd  worm. 

Cleo.  Get  thee  hence  ;   farewell. 

Clown,  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Farewell.         [Clown  aeU  down  the  Basket. 

Cloum.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the 
worm  will  do  his  kind.' 

Cleo.  Ay,  ay  ;  farewell. 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted, 
but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people  ;  for,  indeed, 
there  is  no  goodness  in  the  worm. 

Cko.  Take  thou  no  care  ;  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good  t  give  it  nothing,  I  pray  you, 
for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  Will  it  eat  me '! 

Clown.  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple,  but  I 
know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman  :  I 
know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil 
dress  her  not.  But,  truly,  these  same  whoreson 
devils  do  the  gods  great  harm  in  their  women ;  for 
in  every  ten  that  they  make,  the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo.  Well,  get  thee  gone  ;  farewell. 

Clovon.  Yes,  forsooth ;  I  wish  you  joy  of  the 
worm.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Iras,  with  a  Robe,  Crown,  ^c. 

Cleo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown  ;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me  :'  Now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip  : — 
Yare,  yare,*  good  Iras ;  quick. — Methinks,  I  hear 
Antony  call ;  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act ;  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Caesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath :  Husband,  I  come  : 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title  1 
I  am  fire,  and  air  ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life.' — So, — have  you  done? 
Come,  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian  ; — Iras,  long  farewell. 

[Kitaes  them.     Iras  falls  and  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspic  in  my  lips  ?  Dost  fall  ?^ 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part, 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch, 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.     Dost  thou  lie  still  ? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Char.  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain  ;  that  I  may 
say. 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep ! 

Cleo.  This  proves  me  base  : 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He'll  make  demand  of  her ;  and  spend  that  kiss, 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.     Come,  thou  mortal 
wretch, 
[To  tlie  Asp,  which  she  applies  to  her  Breast. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie  ;  poor  venomous  fool. 
Be  angry,  and  despatch.     O,  could'st  thou  speak  ! 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar,  ass 
Unpolicied !' 

Char.  O,  eastern  star ! 

Cleo.  Peace,  peace  ! 


1  Warburton  observes  that '  Shakspeare's  clowns  are 
always  jokers,  and  deal  in  sly  satire :'  but  he  would 
have  all  and  A<x// change  places.  I  think  with  Steevens 
that  the  confusion  was  designed  to  heighten  the  humour 
of  the  clown's  speech. 

2  i.  e.  act  according  to  his  nature. 

3  From  hence  probably  Addison  in  Cato  : — 

'  This  longing  after  immortality.' 

4  i.  e.  be  nimble,  be  ready.    See  Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

3  Thus  in  King  Henry  V. : — '  He  is  pure  air  ^nAJire  ; 
and  the  dull  elements  of  earth  and  water  nev^r  appear 
in  him  ' 

6  Iras  must  be  supposed  to  have  applied  an  asp  to  her 


Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast, 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

Char.  O,  break  !  O,  break  t 

Cleo.  As  sweet  as  balm,  ais  soft  as  air,  as  gentle,— 
O,  Antony  !— Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too  ;—- 

[Applying  anotfter  Asp  to  her  Arm, 
What  should  I  stay-^         [Falls  on  a  bed,  and  dies. 

Char.  In  this  wild  world  ? — So,  fare  thee  well,— 
Now  boast  thee,  death !  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparallel'd.-^-Downy  windows,  close  ;• 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal?  Your  crown's  awry  ; 
I'll  mend  it,  and  then  play.' 

Enter  the  Guard,  rtishing  in. 

I  Guard.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char.  Speak  softly,  wake  her  not, 

1  Guard.  Cssar  hath  sent  ■      - 

Char.  Too  slow  a  messenger. 

[Applies  the  Asp. 
O,  come  ;  apace,  despatch  ;  I  partly  feel  thee. 

1  Gvard.  Approach,  ho!  All's  not  well :  Caesar's 

beguil'd, 

2  Guard.  There's  Dolabella  sent  from  Caesar:- 

call  him. 

1  Guard,  What  work  is  here?— Charmian,  is  thi« 

well  done  ? 
Char.    It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 
Ah,  soldier !  l^Die*. 

Enter  Dolabella. 
DnL  How  goes  it  hero  ? 

2  Guard,  All  dead. 

Dot.  Caesar,  thy  thoughts 

Touch  their  effects  in  this  :  Thyself  art  coming 
To  see  perform'd  the  dreaded  act,  which  thou 
So  sought'st  to  hinder. 

fVilhin,  A  way  there  I    a  way  for  Caes&r ! 

Enter  Cxaw.,  and  Attendants. 

Dol.  O,  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer  ; 
That  you  did  fear,  is  done. 

Cces.  Bravest  at  the  last : 

She  levell'd  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal. 
Took  her  own  way. — The  manner  of  tSeir  deaths  7 
I  do  not  see  them  bleed. 

Dol.  Who  was  last  with  them  7 

1  Guard.  A  simple  countryman,  that  brought  her 
figs ; 
This  was  his  basket. 

C<BS.  Poison'd,  th«li. 

1  Guard.  O,  Cesar, 

This   Charmian   lived   but   now ;    she   stood,  euid 

spake : 
I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress  ;  tremblingly  she  stood| 
And  on  the  sudden  dropp'd. 

CcBs.  O,  noble  weakness  ! 

If  they  had  swallow'd  poison,  'twould  appear 
By  external  swelling :  but  she  locks  like  sleep. 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

Dol,  Here,  on  her  breast, 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown:" 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

1  Guard.  This  is  an  aspic's  trail :  and  theso  fig- 
leaves 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspic  leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

CcBs.  Most  probable. 

That  so  she  died  ;  for  her  physician  tells  nie. 


arm  while  her  mistress  was  settling  her  dress,  to  account 
for  her  falling  so  soon. 

7  i.  e.  an  ass  toithout  more  wit  oT  policy  than  to  leave 
the  means  of  death  within  my  reach,  ar.d  thereby  defeat 
his  o\vn  purpose. 

8  Charmian  may  be  supposed  to  close  Cleopatra's 
eyes,  the  first  melancholy  office  performed  after  death. 

9  Charmian  remembers  the  words  uttered  to  her  by 
her  beloved  mieiress  just  before  : — 

'— Y-.  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I'll  give  the« 

leave 
To  play  till  doomsdav.' 
10  i.  e.  swelled,  puffed. 


CYMBELINE. 


Sha  hath  pursu'd  conclusions'  infinita 

Of  easy  ways  to  die. — Take  up  her  bed  ; 

And  bear  her  women  fronj  the  monument  :— 

She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony : 

No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 

A  pair  so  famous.    High  events  as  these 

Strike  those  that  make  them  ;  and  their  story  is 

No  less  in  piiy,  than  his  glory,  which 

Brought  them  to  be  lamenfed.     Our  army  shall, 

In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral ; 

And  then  to  Rome. — Come,  Dolabella,  see 

High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.  [Exeunt. 


1  To  pursue  conclusions  is  to  try  experiments.    So 
in  Hamlet : — 

' like  the  famous  apa 

To  try  concluaiona ' 


THIS  play  keeps  curiosity  always  busy,  and  the  jpaa 
eions  always  interested.  The  continual  hurry  of  the 
action,  the  variety  of  incidents,  and  the  quick  succeasion 
of  one  personage  to  another,  call  the  mind  forward  with- 
out intermission  from  the  first  act  to  the  last.  But  the 
power  of  delighting  is  derived  principally  from  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  the  scene ;  for,  except  the  feminine 
arts,  some  of  which  are  too  low,  which  distineuish  Cleo- 
patra, no  character  is  very  strongly  discriminiated.  Up- 
ton, who  did  not  easily  miss  what  he  desired  to  find,  has 
discovered  that  the  language  of  Antony  is,  with  great 
skill  and  learning,  made  pompous  and  superb,  accord 
ing  to  his  real  practice.  But  I  think  his  diction  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  others  :  The  most  tumid  speech 
in  the  play  is  that  which  Cssar  makes  to  Octavia. 

The  events,  of  which  the  principal  are  described  ac- 
cording to  history,  are  produced  without  any  art  of  con 
nection  or  care  of  disposition.  JOHNSON. 


CYMBELINE. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


THE  general  scheme  of  the  plot  of  Cynibeline  is 
formed  on  the  ninth  novel  of  the  second  day  in  the 
Decamerone  of  Boccaccio.  It  appears  Irom  the  pre- 
face of  the  old  translation  of  the  Decamerone,  printed 
in  folio  in  1620,  that  many  of  the  novels  had  before  re- 
ceived an  English  dress,  and  had  been  printed  sepa- 
rately. A  deformed  and  interpolated  imitation  of  the 
novel  in  question  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  by  John 
Dusborowghe,  as  early  as  1518,  under  the  following 
title  :  '  This  matter  treateth  of  a  merchauntes  wife  that 
afterwarde  wente  lyke  a  man  and  becam  a  greate  lord, 
and  was  called  Frederyke  of  Jennen  afterwarde.'  It 
exhibits  the  material  features  of  its  origin.il,  though 
the  names  of  the  characters  are  changed,  their  senti- 
ments debased,  and  their  conduct  rendered  still  more 
improbable  than  in  the  scenes  of  Cymbcline.  A  book 
was  published  in  London  in  1603,  called  '  Westward 
for  Smelts,  or  the  Waterman's  Fare  of  mad  merry 
western  Wenches,  whose  Tongues  albeit  like  Bell- 
clappers  they  never  leave  ringing,  yet  their  Tales  are 
sweet,  and  will  much  content  you  :  Written  by  Kiti  of 
Kingstone.'  It  was  again  printed  in  1630.  To  the 
second  tale  in  this  work  Shakspeare  seems  to  have 
been  indebted  for  the  circumstances  in  his  plot  of  Imo- 
gen's wandering  about  after  Pisanio  has  left  her  in  the 
forest ;  her  being  almost  famished  ;  and  being  taken 
at  a  subsequent  period  into  the  service  of  the  Roman 
general  as  a  page.  But  time  may  yet  bring  to  light  some 
other  modification  of  the  story,  which  will  prove  more 
exactly  conformable  to  the  plot  of  the  play. 

Malone  supposes  Cymbeline  to  have  been  written  in 
the  year  1609.  The  king,  from  whom  the  play  takes 
its  title,  began  his  reign,  according  to  Holinshed,  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar  ; 
and  the  play  commences  in  or  about  the  twenty-fourth 
year  of  Cymbeline's  reign,  which  was  the  forty-second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  aiid  the  sixteenth  of  the 
Christian  era :  notwithstanding  which.  Shakspeare  has 
peopled  Rome  with  modern  Italians;  Fhilario,  lachimo, 
&c.  Cymbeline  is  said  to  have  reigned  thirty -five 
years,  leaving  at  his  death  two  sons,  Ouiderius  and 
Arviragus.  Tenantius  (who  is  mentioned  in  the  first 
scene)  was  the  father  of  Cymbeline,  and  nephew  of 
Cassibelan,  being  the  younger  son  of  his  elder  brother 
Lud,  king  of  the  southern  part  of  Britain,  he  agreed  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Rome.  After  his  death,  Te- 
nantius, Lud's  younger  son,  was  established  on  the 
throne,  of  which  he  and  his  elder  brother  Androgens, 
who  fled  to  Rome,  had  been  unjustly  deprived  by 
their  uncle.  According  to  some  authorities,  Tenantius 
quietly  paid  the  tribute  stipulated  by  Cassibelan  ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  refused  to  pay  it,  and  warred  with 
the  Romans.  Shakspeare  supposes  the  latter  to  be  the 
truth.  Holinshed,  who  furnished  our  poet  with  these 
facts,  furnished  him  also  with  the  name  of  Sicilius, 
who  was  admitted  king  of  Britain,  A.  M.  3659. 

Schlegel  pronounces  Cymbeline  to  be  '  one  of  Shak- 
speure's  most  wonderful  compositions,'  in  which  the 
poet  '  has  contrived  to  blend  together  into  one  harmo- 
nious whole,  the  social  manners  of  the  latest  times  with 
heroic  deeds,  and  even  with  appearances  of  the  gods. 
In  the  character  of  Imogen  not  a  feature  of  female  ex- 
cellence is  forgotten  ;  her  chaste  tenderness,  her  soft- 
ness, and  her  virgin  pride,  her  boundless  resignation, 
and  her  magnanimity  towards  her  mletalcen  husband, 


by  whom  she  is  unjustly  persecuted  ;  her  adrentnm 
in  disguise,  her  apparent  death,  and  her  recovery, 
form  altogether  a  picture  equally  tender  and  affecting. 

'  The  two  princes,  Guiderius  and  Arviragus,  both 
educated  in  the  wilds,  form  a  noble  contrast  to  Miranda 
and  Perdita.  In  these  two  young  men,  to  whom  the 
chsise  has  given  vigour  and  hardihood,  but  who  are  un 
acquainted  with  their  high  destination,  and  hare  always 
been  kept  far  from  human  society,  we  are  enchanted  by 
a  naive  heroism  which  leads  them  to  anticipate  and  to 
dream  of  deeds  of  valour,  till  an  occasion  is  offered 
which  they  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  embrace.  When 
Imogen  comes  in  disguise  to  their  cave :  when  Gui- 
derius and  Arviragus  form  an  impassioned  friendship, 
with  all  the  innocence  of  childhood,  for  the  tender  boy, 
(in  whom  they  neither  suspect  a  female  nor  their  own 
sister ;)  when  on  returning  from  the  chase  they  find  her 
dead,  sing  her  to  the  ground,  and  cover  the  grave  with 
flowers  : — these  scenes  might  give  a  new  life  for  poetry 
to  the  most  deadened  imagination.' 

'  The  wise  and  virtuous  Belarius,  who  after  living 
long  as  a  hermit,  again  becomes  a  hero,  is  a  venerable 
figure  ;  the  dexterous  dissimulation  and  quick  presence 
of  mind  of  the  Italian  lachimo  is  quite  suitable  to  the 
bold  treachery  he  plays ;  Cymbeline,  the  father  of 
Imogen,  and  even  her  husband  Posihumus,  during 
the  first  half  of  the  piece,  are  somewhat  sacrificed,  but 
this  could  not  be  otherwise ;  the  false  and  wicked 
queen  is  merely  an  instrument  of  the  plot ;  she  and  her 
stupid  son  Cloten,  whose  rude  arrogance  is  portrayed 
with  much  humour,  are  got  rid  of  by  merited  punish- 
ment before  the  conclusion.' 

Steevens  objects  to  the  character  of  Cloten  in  a  note 
on  the  fourth  act  of  the  play,  observing  that  '  he  is  re 
presented  at  once  as  brave  and  dastardly,  civil  and 
brutish,  sagacious  and  foolish,  without  that  subtilty  of 
distinction,  and  those  shades  of  gradation  between  sense 
and  folly,  virtue  and  vice,  which  constitute  the  excel 
lence  of  such  mixed  characters  as  Polonius  in  Hamlet, 
and  the  Nurse  in  Romeo  and  Juliet.'  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  Imogen  baa  justly  defined  him 
'  that  irregulous  devil  Cloten  ;'  and  Miss  Sewanl,  in  one 
of  her  Letters,  assures  us  that  singular  as  the  character 
of  Cloten  may  appear,  it  is  the  exact  prototype  of  a  being 
she  once  knew.  '  The  unmeaning  frown  of  the  cotin" 
tenance ;  the  shuffiing  gait ;  the  burst  of  voice  ;  the  bus- 
tling insignificance  ;  the  fever  and  a^ue  fits  of  valour; 
the  froward  tetchiness :  the  unprincipled  malice  ;  ami 
what  is  most  curious,  those  occasional  gleams  of  good 
sense,  amidst  the  floating  clouds  of  folly  which  gene- 
rally darkened  and  confused  the  man's  brain  ;  an>l 
which,  in  the  character  of  Cloten,  we  are  apt  to  impute 
to  a  violation  of  unity  in  character,  but  in  the  some 

time  Captain  C n  I  saw  the  portrait  of  Cloten  was 

not  out  of  nature.' 

In  the  development  of  the  plot  of  this  play  the  poet 
has  displayed  such  consummate  skill,  ana  such  minute 
attention  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  most  anxious  and 
scrupulous  spectator,  as  to  afford  a  complete  refutation 
of  Johnson's  assertion,  that  Shakspeare  usually  hun-ies 
over  the  conclusion  of  his  pieces. 

There  is  little  conclusive  evidence  to  ascertain  the 
date  of  the  composition  of  this  play ;  but  Malone  places 
it  in  the  year  1609.  Dr.  Drake,  after  Chalmers,  ha» 
ascribed  it  to  the  year  1603. 


flcBKB  I. 


CYMBELINE. 
PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


an 


Cymbkline,  King  of  Britain. 

Cloteit,  Son  to  Vie  Queen  by  a  former  Husband. 

Leonatus  Posthumus,  a  Gentleman^  Husband  to 

Imogen. 
Belarius,  a  banished  Lord,  disguised  under  the 

name  of  Morgan. 
„  (  Sons  to  Cymbeline,  disguised  under 

GaiDERics,    ^     ^^  ^^^    .  Polydore  and  Cad- 
Arviragus,   ^      ^^,^  supposed  Sons  to  Belarius, 
Philario,  Friend  to  Posthumus,  ^TfaHj^jjg 
Iachimo,  Friend  to  Philario,  ) 

A  French  Gentleman,  Friend  to  Philario. 
Caios  Lucius,  General  of  the  Roman  Forces. 
A  Roman  Captain.     Tvx>  British  Captains. 


PrsANio,  Servant  to  Posthumui. 
Cornelius,  a  Physician. 
Two  Gentlemen. 
Two  Gaolers. 

Queen,  JVife  to  Cymbeline. 

Imogen,  Daughter  to  CymheMne  by  a  former  Queen. 

Helen,  Woman  to  Imogen. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Tribunes,  Appa- 
ritions, a  Soothsayer,  a  Dutch  Gentleman,  o 
Spanish  Gentleman, Musicians,  Officers,  Captains, 
Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Britain;  sometimes  in  Italy. 


ACT  L 

SCENE  I.     Britain.     The  Garden  behind  Cymhe- 

line's  Palace.    Enter  Two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gentleman. 

You  do  not  meet  a  man  but  frowns  :  our  bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers, 
Still  seem,  as  does  the  king's.' 

2  Gent.  But  what's  the  matter  ? 

1  Gent.  His  daughter,  and  the  heir  of  his  king- 

dom, whom 
He  purpos'd  to  his  wife's  sole  son,  (a  widow 
That  late  he  married,)  hath  referr'd  herself 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman  :   She's  wedded  ; 
Her  husband  banish'd  ;  she  imprison'd  :  all 
Is  outward  sorrow  ;  though,  I  think,  the  king 
Be  touch'd  at  very  heart. 

2  Gent.  None  but  the  king  ? 

1  Gent.  He  that  hath  lost  her,  too :  so  is  the 

queen. 
That  most  desir'd  the  match  :  But  not  a  courtier, 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  King's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

2  Gent.  And  why  so  ? 

1  Gent  He  that  hath  miss'd  the  princess,  is  a 

thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report :  and  he  that  hath  her, 
(I  mean,  that  married  her, — alack,  good  man  !— 
And  therefore  banish'd,)  is  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  esLrth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  failing 
In  him  that  should  compare.     I  do  not  think, 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2  Gent.  You  speak  him  far.* 

1  Gent.  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself; 
Crush  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 

His  measure  duly.* 

2  Gent.  What's  his  name,  and  birth  ? 

1  Gent.  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root:    His 
father 
Was  call'd  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour* 
Against  the  Romans,  with  Cassibelan  ; 
But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius,'  whom 
He  serv'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  success  : 
So  gain'd  the  sur-addition,  Leonatus  : 


1  '  Our  bloods  [i.  e.  our  dispositions  or  temperaments] 
are  not  more  regulated  by  the  heavens,  by  every  skyey 
injluence,  than  our  courtiers  are  by  the  disposition  of 
the  king :  when  he  frowns,  every  man  frowns.'  Blood 
U  used  in  old  phraseology  for  disposition  or  tempera 
ment.    So  in  King  Lear : — 

' Were  it  my  fitness 

To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood.' 

2  i.e.  you  praise  him  extensively. 

3  '  My  eulogium,  however  extended  it  may  seem,  is 
short  of  his  real  excellence ;  it  is  rather  abbreviated  than 
expanded.'  Perhaps  this  passage  will  be  best  illustra- 
ted by  the  following  lines  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act 
iii.  Sc.  3 :  - 

' no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing. 

Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others : 

Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught, 

Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 

Where  they  are  exteyided.'  [i.  e.  displayed  at  length.] 


And  had,  besides  this  gentleman  in  question. 
Two  other  sons,  who,  in  the  wars  o'  the  time, 
Died  with  their  swords  in  hand ;  for  whiph  their 

father, 
(Then  old  and  fond  of  issue,)  took  such  sorrow, 
That  he  quit  being  ;  and  his  gentle  lady. 
Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceas'd 
As  he  was  born.     The  king,  he  takes  the  babe 
To  his  protection  ;  calls  him  Posthumus  ; 
Breeds  him,  and  makes  him  of  his  bedchamber: 
Puts  him  to  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 
Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took, 
As  we  do  air,  fast  as  'twas  minister'd  ;  and 
In  his  spring  became  a  harvest :   Liv'd  in  court 
(Which  rare  it  is  to  do)  most  prais'd,  most  lov'd  :* 
A  sample  to  the  youngest ;  to  the  more  mature 
A  glass  that  feated'  them  ;  and  to  the  graver, 
A  child  that  guided  dotards  ;  to  his  mistress," 
From  whom  he  now  is  banish'd, — her  own  price 
Proclaims  how  she  esteem'd  him  and  his  virtue; 
By  her  election  may  be  truly  read, 
What  kind  of  man  he  is. 

2  Gent.  I  honour  him 

Even  out  of  your  report.     But,  'pray  you,  tell  me, 
Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king  ? 

1  Gent.  His  only  child. 
He  had  two  sons  (if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 
Mark  it,)  the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 

r  tlie  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stolen  :  and  to  this  hour,  no  guess  in  know 

ledge 
Which  way  they  went. 

2  Gent.  How  long  is  this  ago  ? 

1  Gent.  Some  twenty  years. 

2  Gent.  That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  con- 

vey'd  ! 
So  slackly  guarded  !  And  the  search  so  slow. 
That  could  not  trace  them ! 

1  Gent.  Howsoe'er  'tis  strange, 
Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugh'd  at. 
Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

2  Gent.  I  do  well  believe  you.  ! 
1  Gent.  We  must  forbear :  Here  comes  the  queen 

and  princess.  [FxeunL 

SCENE  IL     The  same.    Enter  the  Queen,  Pos- 
thumus, arid  Imogen. 
Queen.  No,  be  assur'd,  you  shall  not  find  mo, 
daughter. 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers. 


4  I  do  not  (says  Steevens)  understand  what  can  be 
meant  by  'joining  his  honour  against,  &c.  with,  &c. 
Perhaps  Shakspeare  wrote  : — 

' did  join  his  banner.' 

In  the  last  scene  of  the  play  Cymbeline  proposes  that  'a 
Roman  and  a  British  ensign  should  wave  together.' 

5  The  father  of  Cymbeline. 

6  '  This  encomium  (says  Johnson)  is  highly  artful. 
To  be  at  once  in  any  great  degree  loved  and  praised  is 
truly  rare.' 

7  Feate  is  tcell-fashioned,  proper,  trim,  handsome 
well  compact.  Concinnus.  Thus  in  Herman's  Vulga- 
ria,  1519 : — '  He  would  see  himself  in  a  glasse,  that  aL 
thinge  were  feet.'  Feature  was  also  used  for  fashion 
or  proportion.  The  verb  to  feat  was  probably  formed 
by  Shakspeare  himself. 

8  '  To  his  mistress,'  means  as  to  hi*  mistreMk 
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Evil-eyed  unto  you  :  you  are  my  prisoner,  but 
Your  gaoler  shall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  restraint.     For  you,  Posthumus, 
So  soon  as  I  can  win  the  offended  King, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate  :  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him ;  and  'twere  good, 
You  lean'd  unto  hia  sentence,  with  what  patience 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Please  your  highness, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril : — 

I'll  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affections  :  though  the  king 
Hath  charg'd  you  should  not  speak  together. 

[Exit  Queen. 

Into.  O, 

Dissembling  courtesy  !  How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds ! — My  dearest  hus- 
band, 

I  something  fear  my  father's  wrath ;  but  nothing 
(Always  reserv'd  my  holy  duty,)'  wh^t 
His  ragfi  can  do  on  me  :  You  must  be  gone  ; 
And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes  :  not  comforted  to  live, 
But  that  there  is  thb  jewel  in  the  world, 
That  J  may  see  again. 

Post.  My  queen  !  my  mistress  ! 

O,  lady,  weep  no  more  ;  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  dotii  become  a  man !  I  will  remain 
The  loyal'st  husband  tliat  did  e'er  plight  troth. 
My  residence  in  Rome  at  one  Philario's ; 
W  ho  to  my  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter  :  thither  write,  my  queen. 
And  with  mine  eyes  PU  drink  the  words  you  send, 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Queen.  Be  brief,  I  pray  you  • 

If  the  kmg  come,  I  shall  incur  I  know  not 
How  mucTi  of  his  displeasure  : — Yet  I'll  move  him 

[Aside. 
To  walk  tliis  way  :  I  never  do  him  wrong. 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries,  to  be  friends : 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.'   .  [Exit. 

I    Post.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
"The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow  :  Adieu! 

Into.  Nay,  stay  a  little  : 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.     Look  here,  love  ; 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's :  take  it,  heart ; 
But  keep  it  till  ^ou  woo  another  wife, 
When  Imogen  is  dead. 

Post,  How  !  how  !  another  ? 

you  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have. 
And  sear  up'  my  embraccments  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death  !-i-Remain,  remain  thou  here 

[Putting  on  the  Ring. 
While  sense*  can  keep  it  on  !  And  sweetest,  fairest, 
As  I  my  poor  self  did  e.xchange  for  you. 


To  vour  so  infinite  loss  ;  so,  in  our  trifles 
I  still  win  of  you  :  For  my  sake,  wear  this  ; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love  ;  I'll  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner. 

[Putting  a  Bracelet  on  her  Arm. 
Imo,  O,  the  gods  ! 

When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Enter  CirMBELiirE  and  Lords. 

Post.  Alack,  the  king! 

Cym.  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid !  hence,  from  my 
sight ! 
If,  after  this  command,  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  nnworthiness,  thou  diest :  Away  ! 
Thou  art  poison  to  my  blood. 

Post.  The  gods  protect  you ! 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court  I 
I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

Imo.  There  canitot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  sharp  than  this  is. 

Cym.  O,  disloyal  thing. 

That  should'st  repair'  my  youth  ;  thou  heapest 
A  year's  age  on  me  !* 

Imo.  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation  :  I 
Am  senseless  of  your  wrath ;  a  touch  more  rare 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym.  Past  grace  1  obedience  ? 

Imo.  Past  hope,  and  in  despair ;  that  way,  past 

grace. 
Cym.  That  might'st  have  had  the  sole  son  of  my 

queen  ! 
Imo,  O,  bless'd,  that  I  might  not !  I  chose  an 
eagle. 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock.' 

Cym.    Thou  took'st  a  beggar;   would'st  have 
made  my  throne 
A  seat  fbr  baseness. 

Imo.  No  ;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 

Cym,  O,  thou  vile  one  ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Posthumus  : 
You  bred  him  as  my  playfellow  ;  and  he  is 
A  man,  worth  any  woman  :  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays.* 

Cym.  What ! — art  thou  mad  7 

Imo.  Almost,  sir :  Heaven  restore  me ! — 'Would 
I  were 
A  neat-herd's  daughter !  and  my  Leonatu* 
Our  neighbour  shepherd's  son ! 

Rtmttder  Queen. 

Cym.  Thou  foolish  thing  !— 

They  were  again  together :  you  have  done 

[To  the  Queen 
Not  after  our  command.    Away  with  her. 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen.  'Besoech  your  patience :— Peace, 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace  ;  Sweet  sovereign. 


1  '  I  say  I  do  not  fear  my  father,  so  far  as  I  may  say 
it  withoiu  breach  of  duty.' 

2  '  He  ffives  me  a  vahiablc  con.Mderation  in  new  kjiid- 
nesa,  (purchasing,  as  it  were,  the  wrong  I  have  done 
him),  in  order  lo  renew  our  amity,  and  make  us  friends 
again.' 

3  Shakspeare  poetically  calls  the  cere-cloths,  in  which 
the  dead  are  wrapped,  the  bonds  of  death.  There  was 
no  distinction  in  ancient  orthography  between  stare,  to 
dry,  to  wither  ;  and  srare,  to  dress  or  cover  with  wax. 
Cere-cloth  u  most  frequently  spelled  seare-cloth.  In 
Hamlet  we  have  : — 

'  Why,  thy  canonized  bones  hearsed  In  death 
Have  burst  tlieir  cerements.^ 

4  1.  «.  whilp  \  have  sensation  to  retain  it.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  refers  to  the  ring,  and  it  is  equally 
obvious  that  thee  would  have  been  more  proper,  whe- 
ther this  error  is  to  be  laid  to  the  poet's  charge  or  to  that 
of  careless  printing,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  decide. 
Malone,  however,  has  shown  that  there  are  many  pas- 
sages in  these  plays  of  equally  loose  construction. 

i  \.  e,  renovate  mj  youth,  make  me  young  again 


'  To  repaire  (according  to  Baret)  is  to  restore  to  the 
first  state,  to  renew.'  Ho  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well  :— 

' it  much  repairs  me 

To  talk  of  your  good  father.' 

6  Sir  Thomas  Hammer  reads  : — 

' thou  heapest  many 

A  year's  age  on  me  I' 
Some  such  emendation  seems  necessary. 

7  '  A  touch  more  rare'  is  '  a  more  exquisite  feeling, 
a  superior  sensation.'     So  in  The  Tempest : — 

'  Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions.' 
And  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : — 

<  The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  lowcAet, 
Do  strongly  speak  lo  us.' 
A  passage  in  King  Lear  will  illustrate  Imogen's  mean* 
ing  -.-^ 

' where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 

The  lesser  is  scarce  felt' 
S  A  jmttocJt  is  a  mean  degenerate  species  of  hawk, 
too  worthless  to  deserve  training. 
9  <  My  wonh  is  not  half  equal  to  Ids  ■ 
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X<eave  us  to  ourselves ;  aiid  make  yourself  some 

comfort 
Out  of  your  best  advice.' 

Cytn.  Nay,  let  her  languish 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day  ;  and,  being  aged. 
Die  of  this  folly !»  [ExU. 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Queen.  Fie ! — you  must  eiye  way  : 

Here  is  your  servant. — How  now,  sir  ?  What  news  ? 

Pi».  My  lord,  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 

queen.  Ha ! 

No  harm,  I  trust,  is  done  ? 

Pis,  There  might  have  been, 

But  that  my  master  rather  play'd  than  fought. 
And  had  no  help  of  anger :  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen.  I  am  very  glad  on't. 

tmo.  Your  son's  my  father's  friend :  he  takes  his 
part. — 
To  draw  upon  an  exile  ! — O  brave  sir  ! — 
I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together  ; 
Myself  by  with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer  back. — Why  came  you  from  your  mas- 
ter? 

Pis.  On  his  command  :  He  would  not  suffer  me 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven :  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to, 
When  it  pleas'd  you  lo  employ  me. 

Queen.  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  servant:  I  dare  lay  mine  honour. 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Queen.  Pray,  walk  a  while. 

Imo.  About  some  half  hour  hence, 

I  pray  you,  speak  with  me :  you  shall,  at  least. 
Go  see  my  lord  aboard :  for  this  time,  leave  me. 

[£xeunt. 

SCENE  ni.    A   public  Place.    Enter   Cloten, 
and  two  Lords. 

1  Lard.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  a  shirt ; 
the  violence  of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a 
sacrifice :  Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in  : 
there's  none  abroad  so  wholesome  as  that  you  vent. 

Clo.  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  it — 
Have  I  hurl  him  ? 

2  Lord.  No,  faith  ;  not  so  much  as  his  patience. 

[Aside. 

1  Lard.  Hurt  him?  his  body's  a  passable  carcass, 
if  he  be  not  hurt :  it  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel  if  it 
be  not  hurt. 

2  Lord.  His  steel  was  in  debt ;  it  went  o'  the 
backside  the  town.  [Aside. 

Clo.  The  villain  would  not  stand  me. 
2   lA>rd.   No ;  but  he  fled  forward  still,  toward 
'  your  face.  [Aside. 

1  Lord.  Stand  you  !  you  have  land  enough  of 
your  own  :  but  he  added  to  your  having ;  gave  you 
some  ground. 

2  Lord.  As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans : 
Puppies !  [Aside. 

Clo.  I  would,  they  had  not  come  between  us. 

2  Ijord.  So  would  I,  till  you  had  measured  how 
long  a  fool  you  were  upon  the  ground.  [Aside. 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and  re- 
fuse me ! 

2  Lord.  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  election,  she 
is  damned.  [Aside. 


1  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and 
her  brain  go  not  together :  She's  a  good  sign,  but  I 
have  seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit.' 

2  Lord.  She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the  re- 
flection should  hurt  her.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Come,  I'll  to  my  chamber :  'Would  there 
had  been  some  hurt  done  ! 

2  Lard.  I  wish  not  so  ;  unless  it  had  been  the 
fall  of  an  ass,  which  is  no  great  hurt.  [Aside. 

Clo.  You'll  go  with  us  ? 

1  Lord.  I'll  attend  your  lordship. 
Clo.  Nay,  come,  let's  go  together. 

2  Lord.  Well,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 
SCENE    IV.     A    Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace. 

Enter  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 
Imo.  I  would  thou  grew'st  unto  the  shores  o'  the 
haven. 
And  question'dst  every  sail :  if  he  should  write, 
And  I  not  have  it,  'twere  a  paper  lost 
As  oflfer'd  mercy  is.*     What  was  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pis.  'Twas,  His  queen,  his  queen  ! 

Imo.  Then  wav'd  his  handkerchief? 
Pis.  And  kiss'd  it,  madam 

Imo.  Senseless  linen !  happier  therein  than  I  !— 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis.  No,  madam  ;  for  so  long 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear' 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief, 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sail'd  on, 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  Thou  should'st  have  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,"  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo.    I    would    have    broke    mine   eye-stringt; 
crack'd  them,  but 
To  look  upon  him  ;  till  the  diminution 
Of  space'  had  pointed  him  sharp  as  my  needle: 
Nay,  follow'd  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air ;  and  then 
Have  tum'd  mine  eye,  and  wept. — But,  good  Pi- 
sanio, 
When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Put.  Be  assur'd,  madam, 

With  his  next  vantage.' 

Imo.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  things  to  say  :  ere  I  could  fell  him, 
How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours, 
Such  thoughts,  and  such  ;  or  I  could  make  him  swear 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honour ;  or  have  charg'd  him, 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  mom.  at  noon,  at  midnight. 
To  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him  : '  or  ere  1  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing.'" 
Enter  a  Lady. 
Lady.  The  queen,  madam. 

Desires  your  highness'  company. 


1  .Adciee  is  consideration,  refleaion.    Thus  hi  Mea. 
sure  for  Measure  : — 

'  But  did  repent  me  after  more  advfre.' 
9  This  ia  a  bitter  form  of  malediction,  almost  conge- 
nial to  that  in  Othello  : — 

' may  hia  pernicious  soul 

Rot  half  a  grain  a  day.' 
3  '  Her  beauty  and  her  sense  are  not  equal.'  To  un- 
derstand the  force  of  this  idea,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  anciently  almost  every  sign  had  a  motto,  or  some 
auempt  at  a  witticism  underneath.    In  a  subsequent 
scene  lachimo,  speaking  of  Imogen,  saya  : — 
'  All  of  her  that  ia  out  of  door,  most  rich  ! 
If  she  be  furnish'd  with  a  mind  so  rare, 
She  is  alone  the  .Arabian  bird.' 


4  '  Its  loss  would  be  aa  fatal  as  the  loss  of  intended 
mercy  to  a  condemned  criminal.'  A  thought  resem- 
bling this  occurs  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  :— 

'  Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried.' 

5  The  old  copy  reads,  'his  eye  or  ear.' 

6  Thia  comparison  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow 
ing  in  Kins  Lear  : — 

' ^  the  crojos  and  choughs  that  wing  the  mid- 
way air, 
Seem  scarce  so  gross  aa  beetles.' 

7  The  diminution  of  space  is  Me  dimfnution  of  whicll 
space  is  the  cause. 

8  Opportunity. 

9  i.  e.  'to  meet  me  with  reciprocal  prayer,  for  then  my 
solicitations  ascend  to  heaven  on  hia  behalf.' 

10  i.  e.  our  buds  of  love,  likened  to  the  buds  of  flowaw. 
So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 
'  This  bud  of  lore,  by  summer's  ripening  breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  When  next  we  meet.* 
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Imo.  Those  things  I  bid  you  do,  get  them  de- 
spatched.— 
I  will  attend  the  queen. 
ris.  Madam,  I  shall.  \Exeunl, 

SCENE  V,  Rome.  An  Apcalment  in  Philario's 
House.  Enter  Philario,  Iachimo,  a  French- 
man, a  Dutchman,  and  a  Spaniard.' 

lach.  Believe  it,  sir :  I  have  seen  him  in  Britain ; 
he  was  then  of  a  crescent  note,  expected  to  prove 
to  worthy,  as  since  he  hath  been  allowed  the  name 
of  J  but  I  could  then  have  looked  on  him  without 
the  help  of  admiration  ;  though  the  catalogue  of  his 
endowments  had  been  tabled  by  hb  side,  and  I  to 
peruse  him  by  items. 

Phi,  You  speak  of  him  when  he  was  less  fur- 
nished, than  now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes^ 
him  both  without  and  within. 

French.  I  have  seen  him  in  France  :  we  had 
very  many  there,  could  behold  the  sun  with  as  firm 
eyes  as  he. 

lack.  This  matter  of  marryinv  his  king's  daugh- 
ter, (wherein  he  must  be  weighed  rather  by  her 
value,  than  his  own,)  words  him,  I  doubt  not,  a 
great  deal  from  the  matter.* 

French.  And  then  his  banishment:—— 

ladi.  Ay,  and  the  approbation  of  those,  that 
v.cep  this  lamentable  divorce,  under  her  colours, 
are  wonderfully  to  extend*  him  ;  be  it  but  to  fortify 
her  judgment,  which  else  an  easy  battery  might  lay 
Hat,  for  taking  a  beggar  without  more^  quality.  But 
how  comes  it,  he  is  to  sojourn  with  you  s  How 
creeps  acquaintance  ? 

Prd.  His  father  and  1  were  soldiers  together ; 
to  whom  I  have  been  often  bound  for  no  less  than 

my  life : 

ErUer  Posthumus. 
Here  comes  the  Briton  :  Let  him  bo  so  entertained 
amongst  you,  as  suits,  with  gentlemen  of  your 
knowing,  to  a  stranger  of  his  quality. — I  beseech 
you  all,  be  better  known  to  thb  gentleman :  whom 
I  commend  to  you,  as  a  noble  friend  o^  mine : 
How  worthy  he  is.  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereafler, 
rather  than  story  him  in  his  own  hearing. 

French.  Sir,  we  have  known  together  m  Orleans. 

Pott.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you  for 
courtesies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet 
pay  still. 

Freneh.  Sir,  you  o'er-rate  my  poor  kindness :  I 
was  glad  I  did  atone'  my  countryman  and  you ;  it 
had  Been  pity,  you  should  have  Deen  put  together 
with  so  mortal  a  purpose,  as  then  each  bore,  upon 
importance'  of  so  slight  and  trivial  a  nature. 

t'oat.  By  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  then  a  young 
traveller :  rather  shunnM  to  go  even  with  what  I 
heard,  than  in  ray  every  action  to  be  guided  by 
others'  experiences:'  but,  upon  my  mended  judg- 
ment, (if  I  oiTend  not  to  say  it  b  mended,)  my  quar- 
rel was  not  altogether  slight. 

French.  'Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitremcnt 
of  swords  ;  and  by  such  two,  that  would,  by  all 
likelihood,  have  confounded*  one  the  other,  or  have 
fallen  both. 

laeh.  Can  we,  with  tntmners,  ask  what  was  the 
difference  ? 


1  This  enumeration  of  persons  is  fVom  the  old  copy  ; 
but  Mynheer  and  the  Don  are  mute  characters. 
•i\.  e.  acrompliahes  him. 

3  '  Words  hini— a  great  deal  from  the  matter,'  makes 
the  description  of  him  very  distant  from  the  truth. 

4  i.  e.  to  magnifif  liis  good  qualities.    See  Act  i.  8c.  1. 

5  The  old  cony  roads,  less.  The  poet  has  in  other 
places  entangled  himself  with  the  force  of  this  word  in 
construction.    Thus  in  the  Winter's  Tale : — 

' 1  ne'er  heard  yet 

That  any  of  these  bolder  vices  iranted 
Lesa  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did. 
Than  to  perform  it  first.' 
8  1.  e  reconcile. 

7  Importance  Is  importunity. 

8  '  Rather  studied  to  avoid  conducting  himself  by  the 
opinions  of  others,  than  to  be  guided  "bj  their  experi- 


FVeneh.  Safely,  I  think :  'twas  a  contention  ia 
public,  which  may,  without  contradiction,  suffer  the 
report.  It  was  much  like  an  argument  that  fell  out 
last  night,  where  each  of  us  fell  in  praise  of  our 
country  mistresses:  This  gentleman  at  that  time 
vouching,  (and  upon  warrant  of  bloody  affirmation,) 
his  to  be  more  fair,  virtuous,  wise,  chaste,  constant- 
qualified,  and  less  attemptible,  than  any  the  rarest 
of  our  ladies  in  France. 

lach.  That  lady  is  not  now  living  ;  or  this  gentle- 
man's opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Poft.  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind. 

laeh.  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours 
of  Italy. 

Post.  Being  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France, 
I  would  abate  ner  nothing  ;  though  I  profess  myself 
her  adorer,  not  her  friend.'" 

Jack,  As  fair,  and  as  good,  (a  kind  of  hand-in- 
hand  comparison,)  had  been  something  too  fair, 
and  too  good,  for  any  lady  in  Britany.  If  she  went 
before  others  I  have  seen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours 
out-lustres  many  I  have  beheld,  I  could  not  but  be- 
lieve" she  excelled  many  :  but  I  have  not  seen  the 
most  precious  diamond  that  is,  nor  you  the  lady. 

Post.  I  praised  her,  as  I  rated  her:  so  do  I  my 
stone. 

larh.  What  do  you  esteem  it  at? 

Po.<U.  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

lach.  Either  your  unparagoned  mistress  is  dead, 
or  she's  outpriz'd  by  a  trifle. 

Post.  You  are  mistaken  :  the  one  may  be  sold, 
or  given  ;  if  there  were  wealth  enough  for  the  pur- 
chase, or  merit  for  the  gifl :  the  other  is  not  a  tiling 
for  sale,  and  only  the  git^  of  the  gods. 

lach.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

lach.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours  :  but,  you 
know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds. 
Your  ring  may  be  stolen,  too :  so,  of  your  orace  of 
unprizcable  estimations,  the  one  is  but  frail,  and 
the  other  casual:  a  cunning  thief,  or  a  that-way 
accomplished  courtier,  would  hazard  the  winning 
both  of  first  and  last. 

Post.  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accomplished 
a  courtier,  to  convince'*  the  honour  of  my  mistress  ; 
if,  in  the  holding  or  loss  of  that,  you  term  her  frail. 
I  do  nothing  doubt,  you  haye  store  of  thieves ;  not- 
withstanding I  fear  not  my  ring. 

Phi.  Let  us  leave  here,  genUemen. 

Pott.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart  This  worthy  sig- 
nior,  I  thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of  me ;  we 
are  familiar  at  first. 

lack.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation,  I 
should  get  round  of  your  fair  mistress :  make  her 
go  back,  even  to  the  yielding;  had  I  admittance, 
and  opportunity  to  friend. 

Pott.  No,  no. 

laeh.  I  dare,  thereon,  pawn  the  moiety  of  my 
estate  to  your  ring ;  which,  in  my  opinion,  o'er- 
values  it  something.  But  I  make  my  wager  rather 
against  your  confidence,  than  her  reputation  :  and, 
to  bar  your  offence  herein  too,  I  durst  attempt  it 
agalhst  any  lady  in  the  world. 


'9  i.  e.  destroyed.  So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  iii. 
So.  2  :— 

'  What  willingly  he  did  confound  he  wail'd.' 

10  Friend  and  lover  were  formerly  eynunymous.  Pos- 
thumus means  to  bestow  the  most  exalted  praiaa  on 
Imogen,  a  praise  the  more  valuable  as  it  was  the  result 
oi  reason,  not  of  amorous  dotage.  I  make  my  avowal, 
says  he,  in  the  character  of  her  ailurcr,  not  of  her  pos 
sessor.  I  speak  of  her  as  a  being  I  reverence,  not  as  a 
beauty  I  enjov.  I  rather  profess  to  describe  ber  with 
the  devotion  of  a  worshipper,  than  the  raptures  of  a  lover. 
This  sense  of  the  word  also  appears  in  a  subsequent  re 
mark  of  Iachimo : — 

'  You  are  a  friend,  and  therein  the  wiser.' 
i.  e.  you  are  a  loper,  and  therefore  show  your  wisdom 
in  opposing  all  experiments  that  may  bring  your  lady's 
chastity  into  question. 

11  The  old  copy  roads,  'I  could  not  believe  shs  excel!*d 
many.'  Mr.  Heath  proposed  to  read,  '  I  could  6m/  be- 
lieve,' <cc.    The  emendation  In  the  test  is  Maloas's 

13  i.  s.  oc*reomt. 
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SiTEXE  VI. 


CYMBELINE. 


SIS 


Post.  You  are  a  great  deal  abused'  in  too  bold 
a  persuasion ;  and  I  doubt  not  you  sustain  what 
you're  worthy  of,  by  your  attempt. 

lach.  What's  thai? 

Po»t.  A  repulse :  Though  your  attempt,  as  you 
call  it,  deserves  more  ;  a  punishment  too. 

Phi.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this  ;  it  came  in  too 
■nddenly ;  let  it  die  as  it  was  born,  and,  I  pray, 
you,  be  better  acquainted. 

lach.  'Would  I  had  put  my  estate,  and  my  neigh- 
bour's, on  the  approbation^  of  what  I  have  spoke. 

Post.  What  lady  would  you  choose  to  assail  ? 

lach.  Yours;  whom  in  constancy,  you  think, 
stands  so  safe.  I  will  lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats 
to  your  ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the  court  where 
your  lady  is,  with  no  more  advantage  than  the  op- 
portunity of  a  second  conference,  and  I  will  bring 
from  thence  that  honour  of  hers,  which  you  imagine 
BO  reserved. 

Post.  I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it : 
my  ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger  ;  'tis  part  of  it. 

lach.  You  are  a  friend,'  and  therein  the  wiser. 
If  you  buy  ladies'  flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you 
cannot  preserve  it  from  tainting :  But,  I  see,  you 
have  some  religion  in  you,  that  you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue  ;  you 
bear  a  graver  purpose,  I  hope. 

lach.  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeches  ;*  and  would 
undergo  what's  spoken,  I  sweair. 

Poa.  Will  you  ? — I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond 
till  your  return  : — Let  there  be  covenants  drawn 
between  us :  My  mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the 
hugeness  of  your  unworthy  thinking:  I  dare  you  to 
this  match :  here's  my  ring. 

Phi.  I  will  have  it  no  lay. 

lach.  By  the  gods,  it  is  one :  If  I  bring  you  no 
sufficient  testimony  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  dearest 
bodily  part  of  your  mistress,  my  ten  thousand  du- 
cats are  yours  ;  so  is  your  diamond  too.  If  I  come 
off,  and  leave  her  in  such  honour  as  you  have  trust 
in,  she  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  my  gold  are 
yours : — provided,  I  have  your  commendation,  for 
my  more  free  entertainment. 

PosL  I  embrace  these  conditions ;  let  us  have 
articles  betwixt  us  : — only,  thus  far  you  shall  an- 
swer. If  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her,  and  give 
me  directly  to  understand  you  nave  prevailed,  I  am 
no  further  your  enemy,  she  is  not  worth  our  debate  ; 
if  she  remain  unseduced,  (you  not  making  it  appear 
otherwise,)  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault  you 
have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall  answer  me 
with  your  sword. 

lach.  Your  hand ;  a  covenant :  We  will  have 
these  things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel,  and  straight 
away  for  Britain ;  lest  the  bargain  should  catch 
cold,  and  starve :  I  will  fetch  my  gold,  and  have 
our  two  wagers  recorded. 

Post.  Agreed.  [Exeunt  Post,  and  Iach. 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you '/ 

Phi.  Signior  lachimo  will  not  from  it.  Pray,  let 
us  follow  'em.  [Exeura. 

SCENE  VI.     Britain.    A  Room  in  Cymhe\me'^^fl^\'>'^ ^^^^\y'9S  "i^^'ord,  she  loves  my  son, 
Palace.    Enter  Queen,  Ladies,  and  Cornelius.      \"  *«"  'hee,  on  the  instant,  thou  art  then 
'  '  As  great  as  is  thy  master :  greater :  for 

His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  nis  name 
Is  at  last  gasp :  Return  he  cannot,  nor 


Queen,  Whiles  yet  the  dew's  on  ground,  gather 
those  flowers  ; 
MaKe  haste  :  Who  has  the  note  of  them  ? 


1 


1  i.  e.  deceived. 

'  The  Moor's  abused  by  some  most  villanous  knave.' 

Othello. 

3  i.  e.  proof 

' how  many  now  in  health 

Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to.' 

King  Henry  V. 
S  See  note  10  in  the  preceding  page. 

4  '  I  know  what  I  have  said ;  I  said  no  more  than  I 
meant.' 

5  Conclusions  are  experiments .  '  I  commend  (says 
Walton)  an  angler  that  trieth  conclusions,  and  improves 
)aa  art.' 

6  '  This  thought  would  probably  have  been  more 
amplified,  had  our  author  lived  to  b«  shocked  with  such 

S  P 


1  Lady,  I,  madam. 

Q}ieen.  Despatch.  \Exnmt  Ladie5>. 

No'v,  master  doctor ;  have  you  brought  those  drugs  7 

Cor,  Pleaseth  your  highness,  ay  :  here  they  are, 
madam :  [Presenting  a  small  Box. 

But  I  beseech  your  grace,  (without  offence  ; 
My  conscience  bids  me  ask;)  wherefore  you  have 
Commanded  of  me  these  most  poisonous  compounds, 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death  ; 
But,  though  slow,  deadly  ? 

Queen.  I  do  wonder,  doctor, 

Thou  ask'st  me  such  a  question  :  Have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long  ?  Hast  thou  not  leam'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserve  ?  yea,  so,     »' 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections  ?  Having  thus  far  proceeded, 
(Unless  thou  think'st  me  devilish,)  is't  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions  ?'  I  will  try  the  forces  *' 

Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging,  (but  none  human,) 
To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
Allayments  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  several  virtues,  and  effects. 

Cor.  Your  highness, 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart  :« 
Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 

Queen,  O,  content  thee. — 

Enter  Pisawio. 
Here  comes  a  flattering  rascal ;  upon  him    [Aside. 
Will  I  first  work :  he's  for  his  master, 
And  enemy  to  my  son. — How  now,  Pisanio  ?^ 
Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended  ; 
Take  your  own  way.  • ' 

Cor,  I  do  suspect  you,  madam ; 

But  you  shall  do  no  harm.  [Aside, 

Queen,  Hark  thee,  a  word. — 

[To  Pisanio, 

Car.  [AMe.]  I  do  not  like  her.^  She  doth  think 
she  has 
Strange  lingering  poisons :  I  do  know  her  spirit. 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damn'd  nature  :  Those,  she  has 
Will  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  awhile  : 
Which  nrst,  perchance,  she'll  prove  on  cats,  and 

dogs; 
Then  afterward  up  higher :  but  there  is 
No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes, 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time, 
To  be  more  fresh,  reviving.     Sne  is  fool'd 
With  a  most  false  effect ;  and  I  the  truer. 
So  to  be  false  with  her. 

Queen,  No  further  service,  aoctor. 

Until  I  send  for  thee. 

Cor,  I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

[Exit, 

Queen,  Weeps  she  still,  say'st  thou  ?  Dost  thou 
think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quench  ;"  and  let  instructions  enter 
:ere  folly  now  possesses  ?  Do  thou  work  ; 


Continue  where  he  is  ;  to  shift  his  being,* 
Is  to  exchange  one  misery  with  another ; 

experiments  as  have  been  published  in  later  times,  by  a 
race  of  men  who  have  practised  tortures  without  pity, 
and  related  them  without  shame,  and  are  yet  suilered 
to  erect  their  heads  among  human  beings.' 

'  Cape  saxa  manu,  cape  robora,  pastor.' 

Johnson. 

7  This  soliloquy  is  pronounced  by  Johnson  to  be 
'  very  inartificial,  and  that  Cornelius  makes  a  long 
speech  to  tell  himself  what  himself  knows.'  The  great 
critic  forgot  that  it  was  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
audience,  to  relieve  their  anxiety  at  mischievous  in- 
gredients being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen.  It  is  no 
less  useful  to  prepare  us  for  the  return  of  Imosea  to 
life. 

8  J.  e.  grow  cool,  9  To  change  his  abode 
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And  every  day,  that  comes,  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him  :  What  shalt  thou  expect, 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans  ?' 
Who  cannot  be  new  built ;  nor  has  no  friends, 

[The  Queen  drops  a  Box :  Pisanio  lake*  it  up. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him  7 — Thou  teJi'st  up 
Thou  know'st  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour : 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeem'd  from  death :  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial : — Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  take  it ; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  further  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.    Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her ;  do't,  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  changest  on  ;^  but  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistress  still ;  to  boot,  my  son. 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee  ;  I'll  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou'lt  desire  ;  and  then  myself,  I  chiefly. 
That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.     Call  my  women  ; 
Think  on  my  words.     [Exit  Pisa.] — A  sly  and 

constant  knave  ; 
Not  to  be  shak'd :  the  agent  for  his  master ; 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fast  to  her  lord. — I  have  given  him  that. 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  liegers'  for  her  sweet ;  and  which  she,  aAer, 
Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assur'd 
Re-enter  Pisanio,  and  Ladies. 

To  taste  of  too. — So,  so  ; — well  done,  well  done : 
The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses, 
Bear  to  my  closet: — Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio; 
Think  on  my  words.      [Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Put,  And  shall  do  :* 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
I'll  choke  myself:  there's  all  I'll  do  for  you.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VII.    Another  Room  in  the  tame.    Enter 
Imogen. 
Jmo.  A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false ; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady, 
That  hath  her  husband  banish'd  ;--0,  that  husband ! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief!  and  those  repeated 
Vexations  of  it !  Had  I  oeen  thief-stolen, 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy  !  but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that's  glorious  :  ^  Blessed  be  those, 
How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 
Which  seasons  comfort. — Who  may  this  be  7  Fie ! 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Iacrimo. 

Pit.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome ; 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

lach.  Change  you,  madam  ? 

The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety. 
And  greets  your  highness  dea.r\y.  "[Presents  a  letter. 

lata.  Thanks,  good  sir : 

You  are  kindly  welcome. 

lack.  All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich  ! 

[A»de. 


1  That  inclines  towards  its  fall. 

2  '  Think  with  what  a  fair  prospect  of  mending  your 
fortunes  you  now  change  your  present  service.'  It  has 
been  proposed  to  read  : — 

'  Think  whax  a  chance  thou  chaneest  on.' 
And, 

'  Think  what  a  change  thou  chaneest  on.' 
But  there  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  alteration. 

3  A  lieger  ambassador  is  one  that  resides  in  a  foreign 
court  to  promote  his  master's  interest.  So  in  Measure 
for  Measure :  — 

•  Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven, 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  embassador, 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  lieger.^ 

4  Some  words,  which  rendered  this  sentence  less 
abrupt,  and  perfected  the  metre  of  it,  apiiear  to  have 
been  omitted  in  the  old  copies. 

6  Imogen's  sentiment  appears  to  be,  'Had  I  been 
stolen  by  thieves  in  my  infancy,  I  had  been  happy.  But 
how  pregnant  with  misery  is  that  station  which  is  called 
glorious,  and  80  much  desired.  Happier  far  are  those, 
now  mean  soever  their  condition,  that  have  their  honest 
wills ;  it  is  this  which  seasons  comfort,'  (i.  e.  tempers  it, 
or  makes  it  more  pleasant  and  acceptable.)  See  Ham- 
.et,  Aa  i  Sc  3  : — '  My  blesiiing  season  this  in  you.' 


If  she  be  fumish'd  with  a  mmd  so  rare, 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird  ;  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.    Boldness  be  my  friend  . 
Arm  me,  audacity,  from  head  to  foot ! 
Or,  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight ; 
Rather,  directly  fly. 

Imo.  [Reads.] — He  is  one  of  the  noUest  note,  to 
whose  kindnesses  I  am  most  infinitely  tied.  Reflect 
upon  him  accordingly,  as  you  value  your  truest^ 

LeONATl7S. 

So  far  I  read  aloud  : 

But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 

Is  warm'd  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully. — 

You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 

Have  words  to  bid  you  ;  and  shall  find  it  so, 

In  all  that  I  can  do. 

lack.  Thanks,  fairest  lady. — 

What  !  are  men  mad  ?  Hath  nature  given  them  eyef 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  the  number'd  beach  7'  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul  7 

Jmo.  What  makes  your  admiration  7 

lach.  It  cannot  be  i'  the  eye;  for  apes  and  monkeys 
'Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows'  the  other:  Nori'  the  judgment; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Be  wisely  definite  :  Nor  i'  the  appetite  : 
Sluttery,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos  d, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness, 
Not  so  allur'd  to  feed.' 

Imo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 

lach.  The  cloyed  will, 

(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire. 
That  tub  both  fiU'd  and  running,)  ravening  first 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo.  What,  dear  sir. 

Thus  raps  you  ?  Are  you  well  7 

lach.    Thanksj  madam ;    well :— 'Beseech  you, 
sir,  desire  [To  Pisanio. 

My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him :  he 
Is  strange  and  peevish."* 

Pis.  I  WM  going,  sir, 

To  give  him  welcome.  [Exit  Pisanio. 

Imo.  Continues  well  my  lord  7     His  health,  be- 
seech you  7 

lack.  Well,  madam. 

Itoo.  Is  he  dispos'd  to  mirth  7  I  hope,  he  is. 

Ia<A.  Exceeding  pleasant ;  none  a  stranger  ther* 
So  merry  and  so  gamesome  :  he  is  call'd 
The  Briton  reveller. 

Imo.  When  he  was  here. 

He  did  incline  to  sadness  ;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 

lach.  I  never  saw  him  sad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one, 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 


6  The  old  copy  reads,  trust.  The  emendatk>n  was 
suggested  by  Mason  ;  i«  defended  by  Steevens  ;  and,  o( 
course,  opposed  by  Malone. 

7  We  must  either  believe  that  the  poet  by  '  mimber^a 
beach '  means  'numerous beach,'  or  else  that  he  wrote 
'  th'  unnuml>er'd  beach  ;>  which,  indeed,  seems  most 
probable. 

S  To  mote  or  moe,  is  to  make  mouths. 

9  lachimo,  in  his  counterfeited  rapture,  has  shown 
how  the  eyes  and  the  judgment  would  determine  in 
favour  of  Imogen,  comparing  her  with  the  suppositi- 
tious present  mistress  ofPnsthumus,  he  proceeds  to  say, 
that  appetite  too  would  give  the  same  suffrage.  Desire 
(says  he)  when  it  approached  sluttery,  and  considered 
it  in  comparison  with  such  neal  excellence,  would  not 
only  be  rwt  so  allured  to  feed,  but,  seized  with  a  lit  of 
loathing,  would  vomit  emptiness,  would  feel  the  con 
vulsions  of  disgust,  though,  being  unfed,  it  had  no  ob- 
ject. 

10  i.  e.  he  is  sl  foreigner  And  foolish,  or  silly.  lachimo 
says  again  at  the  latter  end  of  this  scene  : — 

'  And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strangt 
To  have  them  in  sale  stowage.' 

Here  also  strange  means  a  stranger  oiftrtigner. 
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A  Gallian  girl  at  home  :  he  furnaces' 

The  thick  sighs  from  him  ;  whiles  the  jolly  Briton, 

(Your  lord,  I    mean,)    laughs   from's  free  lungs, 

cries,  O  ! 
Can  my  sides  hold,  to  think,  that  man, — who  knows 
By  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof, 
fVhai  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  he, — will  his  free  hours  languish  for 
Assured  bondage  ? 

•  Imo.  Will  my  lord  say  so  ? 

■    JcKh.  Ay,  madam  ;  with  his  eyes  in  flood  with 

•  laughter. 

It  19  a  recreation  to  be  bv. 

And  hear  him  mock  the  iTrcnchman :  But,  heavens 

know, 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Jmo.  Not  he,  I  hope. 

Jack,  Not  he  :  But  yet  heaven's  bounty  towards 
him  might 
Be  us'd  more  thankfully.    In  himself,  'tis  much  ;* 
In  you, — which  I  count  his,  beyond  all  talents, — 
Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Jmo.  What  do  you  pity,  sir 

Jach.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 

Ime,  Am  I  one,  sir  ? 

You  look  on  me  ;  What  wreck  discern  you  in  me, 
Deserves  your  pity  ? 

lach.  Lamentable  !  What '. 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  si'.n,  and  solace 
r  the  dungeon  by  a  snuff? 

Jmo.  I  pray  you,  sir, 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.     Why  do  you  pity  me  ? 

Jack.  That  others  do, 

I  was  about  to  say,  enjoy  your But 

It  is  an  office  of  the  gods  to  venge  it. 
Not  mine  to  speak  oirt. 

Jmo.  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me  ;  'Pray  you 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do  :  For  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies  ;  or,  timely  knowing,' 
The  remedy  then  bom,)  discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop.* 

Jach.  Had  I  this  cheek 

To  bathe  ray  lips  upon  ;  this  hand,  whose  touch, 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty  ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye. 
Fixing  It  only  here  :  should  I,  (damn'd  then,) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol ;  join  gcipes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood,'  (falsehood,  as 
With  labour  ;)  then  lie  peeping  in  an  eye, 
Base  and  unlustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That's  fed  with  stinking  tallow  ;  it  were  fit. 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  time 
Encounter  such  revolt, 

Imo.  My  lord,  I  fear. 

Has  forgot  Britun. 

Jach.  And  himself.     Not  I, 

Inciin'd  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 


1  We  ha\e  the  same  expression  in  Chapman's  pre- 
face 10  his  translation  of  the  Shield  of  Homer,  1598  : — 
'  Fumaceth  the  universal  sighes  and  complaintes  of 
ihis  transposed  world,'    And  in  As  You  Like  It : 

'  Sighing  V\)ie  furnace,  with  a  woful  ballad.' 

2  '  If  he  merely  regarded  his  own  character,  without 
any  consideration  of  his  wife,  his  conduct  would  be  un- 
pardonable.' 

3  It  seems  probable  that  knowing  is  here  an  error  of 
the  press  for  kvown. 

4  '  The  information  which  you  seem  to  press  forward 
and  yet  withhold.'  The  allusion  Is  to  horsemanship. 
So  in  Sidney's  Arcadia : — '  She  was  like  a  horse  desi- 
rous to  rimue,  and  miserably  spurred,  but  so  short- 
reined,  as  he  cannot  stirre  forward.' 

5  Hard  with  falsehood  is  hard  by  being  often  griped 
with  frequent  change  of  hands. 

6  Empery  is  a  word  signifying  sovereign  command, 
now  obsolete.  Shakspeare  uses  it  in  King  Richard 
lU.:- 

•  Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery  your  own.' 


The  beggary  of  his  change  ;  but  'tis  your  graces 
That,  from  my  mutest  conscience,  to  my  tongue, 
Charms  this  report  out. 

Jmo,  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

Jach,  O,  dearest  soul !  your  cause  doth  strike  my 
heart 
With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick,     A  lady 
So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  an  empery,® 
Would  make  the  great'st  king  double  !   to  be  part- 

ner'd 
With  tomboys,'  hir'd  with  that  self-exnibition 
Which    your    own    coffers   yield  I    with    diseas'd 

ventures. 
That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold. 
Which  rottenness   can   lend   nature !    such   boil'd 

stufr,8 
As  well  might  poison  poison  !  Be  reveng'd  ; 
Or  she,  that  bore  you,  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Recoil  from  your  great  stock, 

Jmo.  Reveng'd ! 

How  should  I  be  reveng'd  ?  If  this  be  true, 
(As  I  have  such  a  heart,  that  both  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse,)  if  it  be  true. 
How  should  I  be  reveng'd  ? 

Jach.  Should  he  make  mo 

Live  like  Diana's  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets; 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps. 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  ?  Revenge  it. 
I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure  ; 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed  ; 
And  will  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 
Still  close,  as  sure, 

Jmo.  What  ho,  Pisanio  ! 

Jack.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips, 

Jmo.  Away  ! — I  do  condemn  mine  ears,  that  havs 
So  long  attended  thee, — If  thou  wert  honourable. 
Thou  would'st  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st ;  as  base,  as  strange. 
Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour  ;  and 
Solicit'st  here  a  lady,  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike.     What  ho,  Pisanio  !— 
The  king  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault :  if  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish^  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us  ;  he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom 
He  not  respects  at  all. — ^What  ho,  Pisanio ! 

Jaeh.  O,  happy  Leonatus  !  I  may  say  ; 
The  credit,  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee. 
Deserves  thy  trust  ;  and  thy  most  perfect  goodness 
Her  assur'd  credit ! — Blessed  live  you  long  ! 
A  lady  to  the  worthiest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  his  !  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit !   Give  me  your  pardon. 
I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 
Were  deeply  rooted  ;  and  shall  make  your  lord, 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er ;   And  he  is  one 
The  truest  manner'd ;  such  a  holy  witch, 
That  he  enchants  societies  unto  him  :"* 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his, 

Imo.  You  make  amends. 


7  We  still  call  a  forward  or  rude  hoyden  a  lomhoy 
But  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  used  the  term  for  a 
wanton. 

'  What  humorous  tomboys  be  these  ? — 
The  only  gallant  Messaiinas  of  our  age.' 

Lady  .Alimony, 
a  This  allusion  has  been  already  explained.    See 
Timon  of  Athens,  Act  ii.  Sc.  3. 

9  Romish  for  Roman  was  the  phraseology  of  Shak- 
speare's  age.  Thus  in  Claudius  Tiberius  Nero,  1607  : 
— '  In  the  loathsome  Romish  sletees,  Drant,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  the  first  epistle  of  the  second  book  of  Horace. 
1567,  has— 

'  The  Romishe  people  wise  in  this,  in  this  point  only 
just.' 
And  in  other  places  we  have  the  '  Romish  cirque,'  Jcc, 

10  ' he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 

Of  young  and  old,  and  sexes  both  enchanted — 
Consents  bticitck'd,  ere  he  desire,  have  granted 
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lack.  He  sits  'mongst  men,  like  a  descended  god : ' 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sots  him  off, 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming.     Be  not  angry, 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  f  have  adventur'd 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report ;  which  hath 
Honourd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare. 
Which,  you  know,  cannot  err :  The  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus  ;  but  the  gods  made  you. 
Unlike  all  others,  chaffless.     Pray  your  pardon. 

Imo.  All's  well,  sir  :  Take  my  power  i'  the  court 
for  yours. 

Jack.  My  hurabla  thanks.     I  had  almost  forgot 
To  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a  small  request, 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord  ;  myself,  and  other  noble  friends, 
Are  partners  in  the  business. 

Jmo.  Pray*  what  b't  ? 

lach.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord, 
(The  best  feather  of  our  wing,*)  have  mingled  sums. 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor  ; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France  :  'Tis  plate,  of  rare  device  ;  and  jewels, 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form  ;  their  values  great ; 
And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange,' 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage  ;  May  it  please  you 
To  take  them  in  protection  ? 

/too.  Willingly ; 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety  :  since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep  them 
In  my  bed'chamber. 

lach.  They  are  in  a  trunk, 

Attended  by  my  men :  I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night ; 
I  must  abroad  to-morrow. 

Jmo.  O,  no,  no. 

lach.  Yes,  I  beseech  ;  or  I  shall  short  my  word, 
By  length'ning  my  return.     From  Gallia 
I  crossed  the  seas  on  purpose,  and  on  promise 
To  see  3rour  grace. 

Jmo.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  ; 

But  not  away  to-morrow  7 

Jach.  O,  I  must,  madam : 

Therefore,  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  you  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do't  to-night : 
I  have  outstood  my  time  ;  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 

Jmo.  I  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me  ;  it  shall  safe  be  kept. 
And  truly  yielded  you  :  You  are  very  welcome. 

[Eteunt. 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  1.  Court  before  Cymbeline's  Palaee. — 
Enter  Cloten,  and  two  Lords. 
Cla,  Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck !  when 
I  kissed  the  jack  upon  an  upcast,*  to  be  hit  away  ! 
I  had  a  hundred  pound  on't :  And  then  a  whoreson 
jackanapes  must  take  mo  up  for  swearing  ;  as  if  I 
borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him,  and  might  not  spend 
them  at  mypleasure. 

1  Jjord.  What  got  he  by  that  ?  You  have  broke 
his  pate  with  your  bowl. 

2  Lord.  If  his  wit  had  been  like  him  that  broke 
it,  it  would  have  ran  all  out.  [Aside. 

Clo.  When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it 
is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths :  Ha  ? 

2  Jjord,  No,  my  lord  ;  nor  [Aitide\  crop  the  ears 
of  them. 


1  So  in  Chapman's  version  of  the  twenty-third  book 
of  the  Odyssey  :— 

' as  he  were 

A  god  descended  from  the  starry  sphere.' 
And  In  Hamlet  :— 

' a  station  like  the  herald  Mercury 

New  lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill.' 

3  '  You  are  so  great  you  would  faine  march  In  fielde, 
That  world  should  judge  you  feathers  of  one  wing-.' 

Churchyard's  Warning  to  Wanderers,  1693. 
8  See  note  10,  p.  314,  ante. 

4  He  is  describing  his  Tate  at  bowls.    The  jack  is  the 


CU>.  Whoreson  dog  ! — I  give  him  satisfaction  T 
'Would,  he  had  been  one  of  my  rank  ! 

2  Jjord.  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool.'  [A»de, 

Clo.  I  am  not  more  vexed  at  any  thing  in  th« 
earth, — A  pox  on't  !  I  had  rather  not  be  so  noble 
as  I  am  ;  they  dare  not  fight  with  me,  because  of 
the  queen  my  mother :  every  jack-slave  hath  his 
belly  fidl  of  fighting,  and  I  must  go  up  and  down 
like  a  cock  that  nobody  can  matcK^ 

2  Jjord.  You  are  a  cock  and  capon  too ;  and  yoa 
crow,  cock,  with  your  comb  on.*  [Aside. 

Clo.  Sayest  thou  ?  • 

1  Jjord.  It  is  not  fit,  your  lordship  should  under, 
take  every  companion'  that  you  give  offence  to. 

Clo.  No,  I  know  that :  but  it  is  fit,  I  should  com* 
mit  offence  to  my  inferiors. 

2  Jjord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only. 
Clo.  Why,  so  I  say. 

1  Jjord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  stranger,  that's  coma 
to  court  to-night  ? 

Clo.    A  stranger  !  and  I  know  not  on't ! 

2  Jjord.  He's  a  strange  fellow  himself,  and  knows 
ft  not.  [Aside. 

I  Jjord.  There's  an  Italian  come  ;  and,  'tis  tnought, 
one  of  Leonatus'  friends. 

Clo.  Leonatus  !    a  banished   rascal ;    and  he's, 
another,  whatsoever  he  be.     Who  told  you  of  tl ' 
stranger  ? 

I  Lord.  One  of  your  lordship's  pag^s. 

Clo.  Is  it  fit,  I  went  to  look  upon  him  7   Is  thi 
no  derogation  in't  7 

1  Jjord.  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord. 
Clo.  Not  easily,  I  think. 

2  Jjord.  You  are  a  fool  granted ;  therefore  vouri 
issues  being  foolish,  do  not  dert^te.  [Aside. 

Clo.  Come,  I'll  go  see  this  Italian :  What  I 
have  lost  to-day  at  bowls,  I'll  win  to-night  of  him. 
Come,  go. 

2  IJord,  I'll  attend  your  lordship. 

[Exeunt  Cloteic  and  first  Lord. 
That  such  a  craf\y  devil  as  is  his  mother 
Should  yield  the  world  this  ass  !  a  woman,  that 
Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ;  and  this  her  son 
Cahnot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart. 
And  leave  eighteen.     Alas,  poor  princess, 
Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endur'st ! 
Betwixt  a  father  oy  thy  step-dame  govem'd; 
A  mother  hourly  coining  plots  ;  a  wooer, 
More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
Of  thy  dear  husband,  than  that  horrid  act 
Of  the  divorce  he'd  make !  The  heavens  hold  firm 
The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour ;  keep  unshak'd 
That  temple,  thy  fair  mind  ;  that  thou  may'st  stand. 
To  enjoy  thy  banish'd  lord,  and  this  great  land  ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.  A  Bedchamber;  in  one  part  of  it  A 
Trunk.  Imoceit  reading  m  her  Bed;  a  Lady 
attending. 

Jmo.  Who's  there  ?  my  woman  Helen  7 

jMdy.  Please  you,  madam. 

Jmo.  What  hoar  is  it  ? 

Jjody.  Almost  midnight,  madam. 

Jmo.  I  have  read  three  hours,  then  ;  mine  eyes 
are  weak  :— 
Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  have  lefl :  To  bed  : 
Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  bumins  ; 
And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the  clock, 
I  pr'ythee,  call  me.     Sleep  hath  seiz'd  me  wholly. 

[Exit  Lady. 
To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  godis  ! 


small  bowl  at  which  the  others  are  aimed  :  he  who  is 
nearest  to  it  wins.  '  Tn  kiss  the  jack'  is  a  state  of  great 
advantage.  The  expression  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  old  comedies.  The  jack  is  also  called  the  mi** 
tress. 

5  The  same  quibble  baa  occurred  in  As  You  Like  B, 
Act  i.  8c.  2  :— 

'  Touch.  Nay,  if  I  kept  not  my  rank. 
Ros.  Thou  losest  thy  old  •meu.' 

6  That  is,  in  other  words,  you  are  a  eaxeomb, 

7  The  use  of  companion  was  the  same  as  of  ftlluw 
now.    U  was  a  word  of  conieuijX. 
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fVom  fames,  and  the  tempteri  of  the  night, 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye ! 

[Sleeps.     Iacsimo,  from  the  Trunk, 
Jack,  The  crickets  sing,  and  man's  o'erlabour'd 

sense 
Repairs  itself  by  rest :  Our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  soflly  press  the  rushes,'  ere  ne  waken'd 
The  chastity  he  wounded. — Cytherea, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed !  fresh  lily ! 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets  !  That  I  might  touch  ! 
Bat  kiss ;  one  kiss ! — Rubies  unparagon'd. 
How  dearly  they  do't ! — ^"Tis  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus  :*  The  flame  o'^the  taper 
Bows  toward  her;  and  would underpeep  her  lids, 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  these  windows:*  White  and  azure,  lac'd 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct.* — But  my  design  ? 
To  note  the  chamber  : — I  will  write  all  down : — 
Such,  and  such,  pictures  : — There  tlie  window  : — 

Such 
The  adornment  of  her  bed ; — The  arras,  figures, 
Why,  such,  and  such: — And  the  contents  o'  the 

story, — 
Ay,  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body. 
Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 
Would  testify,  to  enrich  mine  inventory  : 
O  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her ! 
And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument. 
Thus  in  a  chapel  lying ! — Come  off,  come  off; — 

[Taking  nff  her  Bracelet. 
As  slippery,  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard  ! — 
'Tis  mine ;   and  this  will  witness  outwardly. 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within, 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.     On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
I'  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip  :    Here's  a  voucher. 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make  ;  this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  pick'd  the  lock,  and  ta'en 
The  treasure  of  her  honour.     No  more. — To  what 

end? 
Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that's  riveted, 
Screw'd  to  mv  memory  ?  She  hath  been  reading  late 
The  tale  of  Tereus  ;'  here  the  leaf's  turn'd  down, 
Where  Philomel  gave  up  ; — I  have  enough  : 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,  swift,   you  dragons   of    the   night!" — that 

dawning 
May  bare  the  raven's  eye  :  I  lodge  in  fear  ; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

[Clock  strikes. 
One,  two,  three, — Time,  time  ! 

[Ches  into  the  Trunk,     The  Scene  doses. 

SCENE  ni.    An.  Ante- Chamber  adjoining  Imo- 
gen's ApartmenL    Enter  Cloteit  and  Lords. 
I  Ijord,  Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient  man  in 

loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turn'd  up  ace. 
Clo.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 
1  Lard.  But  not  every  man   patient,    aft«r   the 

noble  temper  of  your  lordship  ;  You  are  most  hot, 

and  furious,  when  you  win. 


1  It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  strew  chambers  with 
riisljes.  This  passage  may  serve  as  a  comment  on  the 
'  ravishing  strides'  of  Tarquin,  in  Macbeth,  as  it  shows 
that  Shakspeare  meant  '  softly  stealing  strides  ' 

2  ' no  lips  did  seem  so  fair 

In  his  conceit ;  through  which  he  thinks  dothflie 
So  sweet  a  breath  that  doth  perfume  the  air.' 

Pygmalion's  Image,  by  Marston,  1598. 

3  That  is,  her  eyelids.    So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

'  Thy  eyes'  tcindotes  fall 

Like  death  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life.' 

4  Warburton  wished  to  read : — 

' White  with  azure  lac'd. 

The  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct.' 
But  there  ia  no  necessity  for  change.  It  is  sn  exact  de 
scription  of  the  eyelid  of  a  fair  beauty,  which  is  white 
tinjreil  with  blue,  and  laced  with  veins  of  darker  blue. 
By  azure  our  ancestors  understood  not  a  dark  blue,  but 
a  light  glaucous  colour,  a  tinct  or  effusion  of  a  blue  colour. 

5  Tereits  and  Prngne  is  the  second  tale  in  A  Petite 
Palace  of  Petlie  his  Pleasure,  4to  ir"6.  The  story  is 
related  in  Ovid,  Metam.  I.  vi. ;  and  by  Gower  in  his 
Confeislo  Amantis,  b.  v.  fol.  113,  b. 

6  The  task  of  drawing  the  chariot  of  Night  was  as 


Clo.  Winning  would  put  any  man  into  courage  : 
If  I  could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I  should  have 
gold  enough  :  It's  almost  morning,  is't  not  ? 

1  Ljord.  Day,  my  lord. 

Clo.  I  would  this  music  would  come :  I  am 
advised  to  give  her  music  o'  mornings ;  they  say, 
it  will  penetrate. 

Enter  Musicians. 
Come  on  ;  tune :  If  you  can  penetrate  her  with  your 
fingering,  so  ;    we'll  try  with  tongue,  too  .   if  none 
will  do,  let  her  remain ;  but  Fll   never  give  o'er. 
First,  a  very  excellent  good-conceited  thing ;  after, 
a  wonderful  sweet  air,  with  admirable  rich  words 
to  it, — and  then  let  her  consider. 
SONG. 
Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings,'' 

And  Phoebus  ^gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 
On  chidic' dp  flowers  that  lies  f 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  their  golden  eyes; 
With  every  thing  that  pretty  bin  : 
My  lady  sweet,  arise  ; 
Arise,  arise. 
So,  get  you  gone  :  If  this  penetrate,  I  will  consider 
your  music  the  better:'  if  it  do  not,  it  is  a  vice  in 
her  ears,  which  horse-hairs,  and   cat-guts,  nor  the 
voice  of  unpaved  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never  amend. 
[Exeunt  Musicians. 
Enter  Cvmbeline  and  Queen. 

2  Lord.  Here  comes  the  king. 

Clo.  I  am  glad,  I  was  up  so  late ;  for,  that's  the 
reason  I  was  up  so  early:  He  cannot  choose  but 
take  this  service  I  have  done,  fatherly. — Good  mor- 
row to  your  majesty,  and  to  my  gracious  mother. 

Cym.   Attend  you   here  the  door  of  our  stem 
daughter  ? 
Will  she  not  forth  ? 

Clo.  I  have  assailed  her  with  music,  but  she 
vouchsafes  no  notice. 

Cym.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new  ; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him  :  some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out. 
And  then  she's  yours. 

^ueen.  You  are  most  bound  to  the  king ; 

Who  lets  go  by  no  vantages,  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter :  Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  solicits  ;  and  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season  :'"  make  denials 
Increase  your  services  :  so  seem,  as  if 
You  were  inspir'd  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her  ;  that  you  in  all  obey  her. 
Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends, 
And  therein  you  are  senseless. 

Clo.  Senseless  ?  not  S4. 


signed  to  dragons,  on  account  of  their  supposed  watch- 
fulness. Milton  mentions  '  the  dragon  yoke  of  nigiit> 
in  II  Penseroso  ;  and  in  his  Comus  : — 

' the  dragon  womb 

Of  Stygian  darkness.' 
Again,  In  Obitum  Prsesulis  Eliensis  : — 

' sub  pedibus  deam 

Vidi  triformem,  dura  coercebat  suos 

Fraenis  dracones  aureis.' 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  whole  tribe  of  serpents 
sleep  with  their  eyes  open,  and  therefore  appear  to  ex- 
ert a  constant  vigilance. 

7  The  same  hyperbole  occurs  in  Milton's  Faradisa 
Lost,  book  V.  — 

' ye  birds 

That  singing  up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend.' 
And  in  Shakspeare-s  29th  Sonnet : — 

'  Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 

From  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate.' 

8  The  morning  dries  up  the  dew  which  lies  in  the 
cups  of  flowers  called  caiices,  or  chalices.  The  mari- 
gold is  one  of  those  flowers  which  closes  itself  up  at 
sunseL 

' the  day  is  waxen  olde, 

And  'gins  to  shut  up  with  the  marigold.' 

Browne;  Brilania's  Pastorals. 

9  i.  e.  I  will  pay  you  more  amply  for  it. 

10  '  With  solicitations  not  only  proper  but  well  timed.' 
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JEnter  a  Messenger. 
Met*.  So  like  you,  sir,  embassadors  from  Rome  ; 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Cym.  A  worthy  fellow, 

Albeit  he  comes  on  an^y  purpose  now  ; 
But  that's  no  fault  of  his  :  We  must  receive  him 
According  to  the,  honour  of  his  sender  ; 
And  towards  himself  his  goodness  forespent  on  us 
We  must  extend  our  notice.' — Our  dear  son, 
When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your  mistress, 
Attend  the  queen,  and  us  ;  we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Roman. — Come,  our 
queen. 

[Exeunt  Cym.  Queen,  Lords,  and  Mess 
Clo,  If  she  be  up,  I'll  speak  with  her  ;  if  not, 
Let  her  lie  still,  and  dream. — By  your  leave,  ho  ! — 

[Knocks 
I  know  her  women  are  about  her  ;  What 
If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands?  'Tis  gold 
Which   buys   admittance ;    oft  it  doth ;    yea,   and 

makes 
Diana's  rangers  false*  themselves,  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  of  the  stealer  ;  ana  'tis  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  saves   the 

thief; 
Nay,  sometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man : 

What 
Can  it  not  do,  and  undo?  I  will  make 
One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me  ;  for 
I  yet  not  understand  the  case  myself. 
By  your  leave.  [Knocks. 

Enter  a  Lady. 
Lady.  Who's  there,  that  knocks  ? 
Clo.  A  gentleman. 

iMdy.  No  more  ? 

Ch.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  son. 
Lady.  That's  more 

Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours. 
Can  justly  boast  of:  What's  your  lordship's  plea- 
sure? 
Clo.  Your  lady's  person  :  Is  she  ready  ? 
Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo.  There's  gold  for  you :  sell  me  your  good 

report. 
I^ady.  How !  my  good  name?  or  to  report  of  you 

What  I  shall  think  is  good  ? — The  princess 

Enter  Imogeit. 
Clo.  Good  morrow,  fairest  sister:    Your  sweet 

hand. 
Imo.  Good  morrow,  sir :    You  lay  out  too  much 
pains 
For  purchasing  but  trouble  :  the  thanks  I  give. 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks, 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Cb.  Still,  I  swear,  I  love  you. 

Imo.  If  you  but  said  so,  'twere  as  deep  with  me  : 
If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

Clo.  This  is  no  answer. 

Jmo.  But  that  you  shall  not  say  I  yield,  being 
silent, 
I  would  not  speak.    I  pray  you,  spare  me  :  i'  faith, 
I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 
To  your  best  kindness  ;    one  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance.' 

Clo.  To  leayo  you  in  your  madness,  'twere  my  sin : 
I  will  not. 


1  That  is,  we  must  extend  towards  himself  our  notice 
of  his  goodness  heretofore  shown  to  us.  Shakspeare 
has  many  similar  ellipses.    Thus  in  Julius  CiBsar  : — 

'  Thine  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  what  it  is  dispos'd  [to].' 
See  the  next  Scene,  note  5. 

2  False  is  not  here  an  adjective,  but  a  verb.  Thus  in 
Tamburlaine,  Part  II. : — 

'  And  make  him  false  his  faith  unto  the  king.' 
Sliakspeare  his  one  form  of  the  verb  to  faise  m  The 
Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  ii.  So.  3  :— '  Nay,  not  sure  in  a 
Ihin^  falsing.* 

3  I.  e.  '  a  man  of  your  knowledge,  being  taught  for- 
bearance, Bhould  learn  it.' 

4  This,  as  Ciotcn  very  well  understands  it,  is  a  covert 


Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks.* 

Clo.  Do  you  call  me  fool? 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad,  I  do  : 
If  you'll  be  patient,  I'll  no  more  be  mad  j 
That  cures  us  both.     I  am  much  sorry,  sir 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners. 
By  being  so  verbal:*  and  learn  now,  for  all. 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce, 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you  ; 
And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity, 
(To  accuse  myself,)  I  hate  you  :  which  I  had  rather 
You  felt,  than  make't  my  boast. 

Clo.  You  an  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.     For 
The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
(One,  bred  of  alms,  and  fosfer'd  with  cold  dishes. 
With  scraps  o'  the  court,)  it  is  no  contract,  none  : 
And  though  it  be  allow'd  m  meaner  parties, 
(Yet  who,  than  he,  more  mean?)  to  knit  their  souls, 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary,)  in  self-figur'd  knot  f 
Yet  you  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o'  the  crown  ;  and  must  not  soil 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding'  for  a  livery,  a  squire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  so  eminent. 

Imo.  Profane  fellow ! 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more. 
But  what  thou  art,  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom :  thou  wert  dignified  enough, 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if 'twere  made. 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,'  to  be  styl'd 
The  under-hangman  of  his  kmgdom  j  and  hated 
For  being  preferr'd  so  well. 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him  ! 

Ima.  He  never  can  meet  more  mischance  tha» 
come 
To  be  but  nam'd  of  thee.     His  meanest  garment, 
That  ever  hath  but  clipp'd  his  body,  is  dearer. 
In  my  respect,  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee. 
Were  they  all  made  such  men. — How  now,  Pisanio? 

Enter  Pisakio. 

Clo.  His  garment  ?  Now,  the  devil 

Imo.  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  presently:— 

Clo.  His  garment  ? 

Imo.  I  am  sprighted'  with  a  fbol. 

Frighted,  and  anger'd  worse  : — Go,  bid  roy  woraaa 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  casually 
Hath  left  mine  arm  ;  it  was  thy  master's :  'shrew  me,    i 
If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  Europe.     I  do  think 
I  saw't  this  morning  :   Confident  I  am. 
Last  night  'twas  on  mine  arm  ;  I  kiss'd  it ; 
I  hope,  It  be  not  gone,  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss  aught  but  he. 

Pit.  'Twill  not  be  lost. 

Imo.  I  hope  so:  go,  and  search.  [Exit  Pi».| 

Clo,  You  have  abus'd  me  :— 

His  meanest  garment? 

Imo.  Ay  ;  I  said  so,  sir. 

If  you  will  make't  an  action,  call  witness  to't. 

Clo.  I  will  inform  your  father. 

Imo.  Your  mother  too : 

She's  my  good  lady  ;'"  and  will  conceive,  I  hope. 
But  the  worst  of  me.     So  I  leave  yon,  sir. 
To  the  worst  of  discontent.  [ExiL 


mode  of  calling  him  a  fool.  The  meaning  implied  la 
this  :  '  If  I  am  mad,  as  you  tell  me,  J  am  what  you  can 
never  be.'     '  Fools  are  not  mad  folKs.' 

5  i.  e.  so  verbose,  so  full  of  talk. 

6  In  knots  of  their  own  tying. 

7  A  low  fellow  only  fit  to  wear  a  livery. 

8  '  If  you  were  to  be  dignified  only  in  comparison  to 
your  virtues,  the  under-bangman'a  place  is  too  good  tor 
you.' 

Johnson  says,  that  '  the  rudeness  of  Cloten  is  not 
much  undermatched'  in  that  of  Imogen  ;  but  he  forget* 
the  provocation  her  genlle  spirit  uiraergoes  by  this  per- 
secution of  Cloten's  addresses,  and  the  abuse  bestowed 
upon  the  idol  of  her  soul. 

9  i.  e.  haunted  by  a  fool  as  by  a  spright. 

10  This  is  said  ironically.  '  My  good  lady'  is  equiva- 
lent to  '  my  good  friend.' 
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Clo.  I'll  be  reveng'd : — 
His  meanest  garment  ? — Well.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.     Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Philaiio^s 
Hoxue.    Enter  Posthumus  and  Philario. 

PoH.  Fear  it  not,  sir  :  I  would,  I  were  so  sure 
To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  bold,  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

PhL  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  ? 

Post.  Not  any  ;  but  abide  the  change  of  time  ; 
Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  and  wish 
That  warmer  days  would  come :    in  these  fear'd 

hopes, 
I  barely  gratify  your  love  ;  they  failing, 
I  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness,  and  your  company, 
O'erpays  all  I  can  do.     By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus  :  Caius  Lucius 
Will  do  his  commission  throughly  :  And,  I  think, 
He'll  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages. 
Or'  look  upon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
Is  yet  fresh  in  their  grief. 

Post.  I  do  believe, 

(Statist*  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be,) 
That  this  will  prove  a  war ;  and  you  shall  hear 
The  legions  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.     Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  order'd,  than  when  Julius  Caesar 
Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their  courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at :  Their  discipline, 
(Now   mingled    with    their   courages,)    will  make 

known 
To  their  approvers,'  they  are  people,  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Elder  Iachimo. 

Pld.  See  !  lachimo  7 

Pott.  The  swiftest  harts  have  posted  you  by  land : 
And  winds  of  all  the  corners  kiss'd  your  sails, 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

PhL  Welcome,  sir. 

Post.  I  hope  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made 
The  speediness  of  your  return. 

lach.  Your  lady 

Is  one  of  the  fairest  that  I  have  look'd  upon. 

Post.  And,  therewithal,  the  best ;  or  let  her  beauty 
Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts, 
And  be  false  with  them. 

lack.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Post.  Their  tenor  good,  I  trust, 

lach.  'Tis  very  like. 

Phi.  Was  Caius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  court, 
When  you  were  there  ?* 

lach.  He  was  expected  then. 

But  not  approach'd. 

Post.  All  is  well  yet.— 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  is't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing? 

lach.  If  I  have  lost  it, 

I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
I'll  make  a  journey  twice  as  far  to  enjoy 


1  Or  stands  here  for  ere.    Respecting  the  tribute  here 
alluded  to,  see  the  Prcliniinary  RemarAs. 
•i  i.  e.  statesman. 

3  That  is,  '  to  those  who  try  them.'  The  old  copy, 
by  a  common  typographical  error  in  the  preceding  line, 
has  wingled  instead  of  minf^led,  which  otld  readins 
Steevens  seemed  inclined  to  adopt,  and  explains  it', 
•  their  discipline  borrowing  wings  from  their  courage.' 

4  This  speech  is  given  to  Posthumus  in  the  old  copy  ; 
but  Posthumus  was  employed  in  reading  his  letters,  and 
was  too  much  interested  in  the  end  of  lachimo's  journey 
to  put  an  indifferent  qnestion  of  this  nature.  It  was 
transferred  to  Philario  at  the  suggestion  of  Steevens. 

5  i.  e.  '  that  which  was  well  worth  watching  or  lyi 
awake  [for].'     See  the  preceding  scene. 

6  Mason  proposes  to  read  : — 

'  Such  the  true  life  on't  was.' 
It  is  a  typographical  error  easily  made :  and  the  emen- 
dation deserves  a  place  in  the  text, 

Johnson  observe.-t,  that  '  lachimo's  language  is  such 
as  a  skilful  villain  would  naturaliy  use;  a  mixture  of 
airy  triumph  and  serious  deposition.  His  eayeiy  shows 
his  seriousness  to  be  without  anxiety,  and  his  serious- 
ness proves  his  gayety  lo  be  without  an.' 


■  lyim 


A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  Wlhch 
Was  mine  in  Britain  ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 

Post.  The  stone's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

lach.  Not  a  whit, 

Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Post.  Make  not,  sir, 

Your  loss  your  sport :  I  hope,  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

lach.  Good  sir,  we  must, 

If  you  keep  covenant :  Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home,  I  grant 
We  were  to  question  further :  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour. 
Together  with  your  ring  ;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her,  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  Ifoth  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make't  apparent 

That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand. 
And  nng  is  yours  :  if  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains,  or  loses, 
Your  sword,  or  mine ;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them, 

lach.  Sir,  my  circumstances, 

Being  so  near  the  truth,  as  I  will  make  them, 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe  :  whose  strength 
I  will  confirm  with  oath  ;  which,  I  doubt  not, 
You'll  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 
You  need  it  not. 

Post.  Proceed, 

Jach.                                   First,  her  bed-chamber 
(Where,  I  confess,  I  slept  not ;  but,  profess. 
Had  that  wtis  well  worth  watch:i')g,')  It  was  hang'd 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver  ;  the  story. 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  sweli'd  above  the  banks,  or  for 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride :  a  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  ricn,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship,  and  value :  which,  I  wonder'd, 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought, 
Since  the  true  life  on't  was** 

Post.  This  is  true  ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
Or  by  some  other. 

lach.  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

Post.  So  they  must, 

Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

lach.  The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber  ;  and  the  chimney-piece, 
Chaste  Dian,  bathing  :  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselves  :  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb ;'  outwent  her. 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post.  This  is  a  thing, 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap  ; 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of. 

lack.  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

With  golden  cherubins  is  fretted.'  Her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them,)  were  two  winking  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands." 


7  i.  e.  so  near  speech.  A  speaking  picture  is  a  com- 
mon figurative  mode  of  expression.  The  meaning  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence  is :  '  The  sculptor  was  as  na- 
ture dumb ;  he  gave  everj'  thing  that  nature  gives  but 
breath  and  motion.    In  breath  is  included  speech.^ 

8  Steevens  says,  '  this  tawdry  image  occurs  in  King 
Henry  VIII.:— 

' their  dwarfish  pages  were 

As  cherubins  all  gilt.' 
By  the  very  mention  of  cherubins  his  indignation  is 
moved.  '  The  sole  recommendation  of  this  Gothic  idea, 
(says  he,)  which  is  critically  repeated  by  modern  artists, 
seems  to  be,  that  it  occupies  but  little  room  on  canvass 
or  marble  ;  for  chubby  unmeaning  faces,  with  ducks' 
wings  tucked  under  them,  are  all  the  circumstances 
that  enter  into  such  infantine  and  absurd  representations 
of  the  choirs  of  heaven.' 

9  It  is  well  known  that  the  andirons  of  our  ancestors 
were  sometimes  costly  pieces  of  furniture;  the  standards 
were  often,  as  in  this  instance,  ot  silver,  and  represent- 
ing some  terminal  figure  or  device  ;  the  transverse  or 
horizontal  piexes,  upon  which  the  wood  was  supported, 
were  what  Shakspcare  here  calls  the  6;oirf«,properly 
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Pott.  This  is  her  honour  !— 
Let  it  be  granted,  you  have  seen  all  this  (and  praise 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance,)  the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber,  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

lack.  Then,  if  you  can, 

[Pulling  out  the  Bracelet. 
Be  pale  ;'  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel :  See ! — 
And  now  'tis  up  again  :  it  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond  ;  I'll  keep  them. 

Post.  Jove ! — 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it :  Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her  ? 

lack.  Sir  (I  thank  her,)  that : 

She  stripp'd  it  from  her  arm  ;  I  see  her  yet ; 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift. 
And  yet  enrich'd  it  too  :  She  gave  it  me,  and  s^d. 
She  priz'd  it  once. 

Post.  May  be,  she  pluck'd  it  off, 

To  send  it  me. 

Jaeh.  She  writes  so  to  you  ?  doth  she  ? 

Post.  O,  no,  no,  no ;  'tis  true.    Here,  take  this 
too  ;  [Gives  the  Ring. 

It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye, 
Kills  me  to  look  on't: — Let  there  be  no  honour. 
Where  there  is  beauty  ;  truth,  where  semblance  ; 

love, 
Where  there's  another  man :  The  vows  of  women 
Of  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made. 
Than  they  are  to  tneir  virtues  :  which  is  nothing  : — 
O,  above  measure  false  ! 

Phi.  Have  patience,  sir, 

And  take  your  ring  again  ;  'tis  not  yet  won  : 
It  may  be  probable,  she  lost  it ;  or. 
Who  knows  if  one  of  her  women,  being  corrupted. 
Hath  stolen  it  from  her. 

Post.  Very  true ; 

And  so,  I  hope,  he  came  by't ; — Back  my  ring ; — 
Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her, 
More  evident  than  this ;  for  this  was  stolen. 

lach.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 

Post.  Hark  you,  he  swears  ;  by  Jupiter  he  swears. 
'Tis    true  ; — nay,  keep  the  ring — 'tis  true :  I  am 

sure, 
She  would  not  lose  it :  her  attendants  are 
All    sworn*    and  honourable: — They   iuduc'd  to 

steal  it ! 
And  by  a  stranger  ? — No,  he  hath  cnjoy'd  her. 
The  cognizance*  of  her  incontinency 
Is  this, — she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus 

dearly. — 
There,  take  thy  hire :  and  all  the  Bends  of  hell 
Divide  themselves  between  you ! 

PhL  Sir,  be  patient : 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believ'd 
Of  one  persuaded  well  of 

Post.  Never  talk  on't ; 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

lach.  If  you  seek 

For  further  satisfying,  under  her  breast 
(Worthy  the  pressing,)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
Of  that  most  delicate  lodging  :   By  my  lite, 
I  kiss'd  it :  and  it  gave  me  present  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.    You  do  remember 
This  stain  upon  her  ? 


brandirons.    Upon  these  ihe  Cupids  which  formed  the 
standards  nicety  depended,  seemed  to  stand  on  one  foot. 

1  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  '  If  you  ever  can  be  pale — 
be  pale  now  ■w'nhjealoust/.' 

'  Pale  Jealousy,  child  of  insatiate  love.' 
Not,  as  Johnson  says,  '  forbear  to  flush  your  cheek  with 
rage.'    Mr.  Boswell's  conjecture  that  it  meant,  •  If  you 
can  control  your  temper,  if  you  can  restrain  yourself 
within  bounds,'  is  surely  inadmissible. 

a  It  was  anciently  the  custom  for  the  servants  of  great 
families  (as  it  is  now  for  the  servants  of  the  king)  to  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  on  their  entrance  into  office.  See 
Percy's  Northumberland  Household  Book,  p.  49. 

3  The  badge,  the  token,  the  visible  proof.  So  in  King 
Henry  IV.  Part  I.:— 

'  As  cognizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate.' 

4  i.  e.  avert  his  wrath  from  himself,  prevent  him  from 
injuring  himself  in  his  rage. 


Post.  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 
Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold, 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

lach.  Will  you  hear  oiore  ? 

Post.  Spare  your  arithmetic ;  never  count  tb« 
turns ^ 
Once,  and  a  million ! 

lach,  FU  be  sworn, — - 

Post.   _  No  swearing. 

If  you  will  swear  you  have  not  done't,  you  lie  ; 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou  hast  made  me  cuckold. 

lach. .  I  will  deny  nothing. 

Post.  O,  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb- 
meal  ! 
I  will  go  there,  and  do't ;  i'  the  court ;  before 
Her  father : — I'll  do  something [Exit. 

Phi.  Quite  besides 

The  government  of  patience  ! — You  have  won : 
Let's  follow  him,  and  pervert*  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 

Jach.  With  all  my  heart. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE    V.     The  same.    Another    Room  in  the 
same.    Enter  Posthumtts. 

Post.  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half-workers  ?'  We  are  bastards  all ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamp'd  ;  Some  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit:*  Yet  my  mother seem'd 
The  Dian  of  that  time  :  so  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this. — O,  vengeance,  vengeance  ! 
Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain'd. 
And  pray'd  me,  oft,  forbearance  :  did  it  with 
A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  have  warm'd  old  Saturn  ;  that  I  thought 

her 
As  chaste  as  unsunnM  snow  ; — O,  ail  the  devils  !— 
This  yellow  lachimo,  in  an  hour, — was't  not  ? — 
Or  less, — at  first :  Perchance  he  spoke  not ;  but, 
Like  a  full-acorn'd  boar,  a  German  one, 
Cry'd,  oh  !  and  mounted  :  found  no  opposition 
But  what  he  look'd  for  should  oppose,  and  she 
Should  from  encounter  guard.     Could  I  find  out 
The  woman's  part  in  me !  For  there's  no  motion 
That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 
It  is  the  woman's  part :  Be  it  lying,  note  it. 
The  woman's  ;  flattering,  hers  ;  deceiving,  hers  ; 
Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 
Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability. 
All  faults  that  may  be  nam'd,  nay,  that  hell  knowSy 
Why,  hers,  in  part,  or  all ;  but,  rather,  all : 
For  ev'n  to  vice 

They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that.    I'll  write  against  them, 
Detest  them,  curse  them  :  Yet  'tis  greater  skill 
In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will : 
The  very  devils  cannot  plague  them  better.*  [ExUi 


5  Milton  was  probably  indebted  to  this  speech  for  one 
of  the  sentiments  which  he  has  imputed  to  Adam,  Far 
Lost,  b.  X.: — 

' O,  why  did  God, 

Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heaven 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature,  and  not  fill  the  world  at  once 
With  men,  as  angels,  without  feminine. 
Or  find  some  other  way  to  generate 
Mankind."^ 
See  Rhodomonte's  invective  against  women  in  the  Or 
lando  Furioso  ;  and  above  all  a  speech  which  Euripides 
has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Hippolytus,  in  the  tragedy  of 
that  name. 

6  We  have  the  same  image  in  Measure  for  Measure:— 
•  Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  heaven''s  image 
In  stamps  that  are  forbnl.' 

See  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Part  III.  Sect.  S. 

7  '  God  could  not  lightly  do  a  man  more  vengeance, 
thau  in  this  world  to  grant  him  his  own  foolish  wishes ' 

Sir  T.  Mare's  Comfort  against  Tribulation 
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ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  Britain.  A  Romn  of  State  in  Gymbe 
line's  Palace.  Enter  Cvmbeliite,  Queen,  Cto- 
TEN,  and  Lords,  at  one  door ;  and  at  another, 
Caics  Lucius,  and  Atiendants. 

Cym.  Now  say,   what  would  Augustus  Caesar 
with  us  ? 

Luc.  When  Julius  Ctesar,  (whose  remembrance 
yet 
Lives  in  men's  eyes  ;  and  will  to  ears,  and  tongues, 
Be  theme,  and  hearing  ever,)  was  in  this  Britain, 
And  conquer'd  it,  Cassibelan,  thine  uncle 
(Famous  in  Caesar's  praises,  no  whit  less 
Than  in  his  feats  deserving  it,}  for  him, 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Yearly  three  thousand  pounds  ;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender'd. 

Queen.  And,  to  kill  the  marvel, 

Shall  be  so  ever. 

Cfo.  There  be  many  Ciesars, 

Ere  such  another  JuUus.     Britain  is 
A  world  by  itself;  and  we  will  nothing  pay, 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Queen.  That  opportunity. 

Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  resume 
We  have  again. — Remember,  sir,  my  liege, 
The  kings  your  ancestors  ;  together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle  ;  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unscalcable,  and  roaring  waters  ; 
With  sands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats. 
But  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.     A  kind  of  con- 
quest 
Caesar  made  here  ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
Of,  came,  and  xaw,  and  overcame;  with  shame, 
(The  first  that  ever  touch'd  him,)  he  was  carried 
From  off  our  coast,  twice  beaten  ;  and  his  shipping, 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles!)  on  our  terrible  seas, 
Like  e2g-shells  mov'd  upon  their  surges,  crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks  :  for  joy  whereof. 
The  fani'd  Cassibelan,  v.ho  was  once  at  point, 
■  (O,  giglot'  fortune!)  to  master  Cffisar's  sword, 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright, 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage. 

Clo.  Come,  there's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid : 
Our  kingdom  is  stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time  ; 
and,  as  I  said,  there  is  no  more  such  Caesars : 
other  of  them  may  have  crook'd  noses :  but,  to 
owe  such  straight  arms,  none. 

Cym.  Son,  let  your  mother  end. 

Clo.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as 
nard  as  Cassibelan  ;  I  do  not  say,  I  am  one  ;  but 
I  have  a  hand. — Why  tribute  ?  why  should  we  pay 
tribute?  If  Ciesar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a 
blanket,  or  put  the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we  will  pay 
him  tribute  for  light ;  else,  sir,  no  more  tribute,  pray 
you  now. 

Cym.  You  must  know. 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free :  Cssar's  ambi- 
tion 
(Which  swell'd  so  much,  that  it  did  almost  stretch 
The  sides  o'  the  world,)  against  all  colour,^  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  us  ;  which  to  shake  off. 


1  '  O,  false  and  inconstant  fortune  !'  A  giglot  was  a 
Birumpet.  So  in  Measure  for  Measure  : — '  Away  with 
those  giglols  too.'    And  in  Hamlet  :— 

'  Out,  out,  thou  strumpet  fortune !' 
The  poet  has  transferred  to  Cassibelan  an  adventure 
which  happened  to  his  brother  Nennius.  See  Holin- 
shed,  book  Hi.  ch.  xiii.  '  The  same  historie  also  maketli 
mention  of  Nennius,  brother  to  Cassibelane,  who  in  fight 
happened  to  get  Caesar's  sword  fastened  in  his  shield, 
bjr  a  blow  which  Caesar  stroke  at  liim.  But  Nennius 
died,  within  15  dales  after  the  battel,  of  thehurt  received 
at  Caesar's  hand ;  although  after  he  was  hurt  he  slew 
Labienus,  one  of  the  Roman  tribunes.' 

2  i.  e.  without  any  pretence  of  right. 

3  Some  few  hints  for  this  part  of  the  play  are  taken 
from  Holinshed. 

4  i.  e.  at  the  extremity  of  defiance.  So  in  Helyas 
Knight  of  the  Swanne  blk  1.  no  date:— 'Here  is  my 

2  Q 


Becomes  a  warlike  people,  whom  we  reckon 
Ourselves  to  be.     We  do  say  then  to  Caesar, 
Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain'd  our  laws  ;  whose  use  the  sword  of  Caesa.' 
Hath  too  much  mangled  ;  whose  repair,  and  fraa^ 

chise. 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed, 
(Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry;)   Mulmutius 

made  our  laws. 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain,  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  call'd 
Himself  a  king. 

Luc.  I  am  sorry,  Cymbeline, 

That  I  am  to  pronounce  Augustus  Caesar 
(Caesar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  servants,  th&n 
Thyself  domestic  officers,)  thine  enemy : 
Receive  it  from  me,  then  : — War,  and  confusion. 
In  Caesar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainst  thee :  Icx^ 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted  : — Thus  defied, 
I  thank  thee  for  myself. 

Cym.  Thou  art  welcome,  Caiua* 

Thy  Caesar  knighted  me  ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him  ;'  of  him  I  eather'd  honour  ; 
Which  he,  to  seek  of  me  agam,  perforce. 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance  ;*  I  am  perfect,* 
That  th6  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms :  a  precedent 
Which,  not  to  read,  would  show  the  Britons  cold  : 
So  Caesar  shall  not  find  them. 

Luc.  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo.  His  majesty  bids  you  welcome.  Make 
pastime  with  us  a  day,  or  two,  longer :  If  you 
seek  us  afterwards  in  other  terms,  you  shall  find 
us  in  our  salt-water  girdle :  if  you  beat  us  out  of 
it,  it  is  yours ;  if  you  fall  in  the  adventure,  our 
crows  shall  fare  the  better  for  you ;  and  there's  an 
end. 

Luc.  So,  sir. 

Cym.  I   know  your   master's  pleasure,  and    h« 
mine: 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome.  [JExemU, 

SCENE    II.    Another  Room  in  the  same.    Enttt 

PiSANIO. 

Pis.  How!  of  adultery?  Wherefore  wrile  you  liCt 
What  monster's  her  accuser? — Leonatus  I 
O,  master !  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear?  What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tongu'd,  as  handed,)  hath  prevail'd 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing  ? — Disloyal  ?  No : 
She's  punish'd  for  her  truth  ;  and  undergoes. 
More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  would  take  in*  some  virtue. — O,  my  master 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low,  as  were 
Thy  fortunes.' — How !  that  I  should  murder  her  ? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command  ? — I,  her  ? — her  blood  ? 
If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  serviceable.    How  look  I, 
That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity. 
So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to  ?  DoH  :   The  letter 

[Reading. 
TTiat  I  have  sent  her,  by  her  ovm  command 
Shall  give  thee  opportunity  ;' — O,  damn'd  paper  I 
Black  as  the  ink  that's  on  thee !  Senseless  bauble, 


gage  to  sustain  it  to  the  utterance,  and  befight  it  to  the 
death.' 
6  Well  informed. 

6  To  take  in  is  to  conquer.  So  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra:— 

' cut  the  Ionian  seas 

And  take  in  Toryrie.' 

7  Thy  mind  compared  to  hers  is  now  as  low  as  thy 
condition  was  compared  to  hers.  According  to  modern 
notions  of  grammatical  construction,  it  should  be  •  thy 
mind  to  hers.'' 

8  The  words  here  read  by  Pisanio  from  his  master's 
letter  (as  it  is  afterwards  given  in  prose)  are  not  found 
there,  though  the  substance  of  them  is  contained  in  it. 
Malone  thinks  this  a  proof  that  Shakspeare  liad  no  view 
to  the  publication  of  his  pieces — the  inaccuracy  would 
hardly  be  detected  by  the  ear  of  the  spectator,  though  It 
could  hardly  escape  an  attentive  reader 
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C7MBELINE. 


Act  m. 


Art  thou  a  feodarv'  for  this  act,  and  iook'gt 
So  virgin-like  without  ?  Lo,  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Imogen. 
I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded.^ 

Imo.  How  now,  Pisanio? 

Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 

Imo.  Who  7  thy  lord  ?  that  is  my  lord  ?  Leonatus  ? 
O,  learn'd  indeed  were  that  astronomer, 
That  knew  the  stars,  as  I  his  characters  ; 
He'd  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods, 
Let  what  is  here  contain'd  relish  of  love, 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — yet  not. 
That  we  two  are  asunder,  let  that  grieve  him,— 
(Some  griefs  are  med'cinable  ;)  that  is  one  of  them, 
For  it  doth  physic  love  ; — of  his  content. 
All  but  in  that ! — Good  wax,  thy  leave  : — Bless'd  be, 
Tou  bees,  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel !  Lovers, 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike  ; 
Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
You  clasp  young  Cupid's  tables. — Good  news,  sods ! 

[Reads. 

Justice,  and  your  father's  tcrath,  should  he  take 
me  in  his  dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me  as^ 
you,  O  the  dearest  of  creatures,  would  not  even  renew 
me  with  your  eyes.  Take  notice,  that  I  am  in  Cam- 
bria, at  MUfard- Haven.  What  your  men  love  will, 
out  of  this,  advise  you,  follow.  So,  he  wishes  you  alt 
happiness,  thai  remains  loyal  to  his  vow,  and  your, 
increasing  in  love,*  Leonatus  Posthcjmus. 

O,  for  a  horse  with  wings  I — Hear'st  thou,  Pisanio  ? 
He  is  at  Milford  Haven  :   Read,  and  tell  me 
How  far  'tis  thither.    If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day  ? — Then,  true  Pisanio, 
(Who  long'st,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord  ;  who  long'st— 
O,  let  me  'bate, — but  not  like  me  , — yet  long'st, — 
But  in  a  fainter  kind  : — O,  not  like  me  ; 
For  mine's  beyond  beyond')  say,  and  speak  thick  ;* 
(Love's  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing. 
To  the  smothering  of  the  sense,^  how  far  it  is 
To  this  same  blessed  Milford  :  And,  by  the  way, 
Tell  me  how  Wales  was  made  so  happy,  as 
To  inherit  such  a  haven :  But,  first  ot  ail. 
How  we  may  steal  from  hence  ;  and,  for  the  gap 
That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going, 
And  our  return,  to  excuse:'' — but  first,  how  get 

hence  : 
Why  should  excuse  be  born  or  e'er  begot  !• 
We  II  talk  of  that  hereafter.     Pr'ythee,  speak, 
How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour  ? 


1  i.  e.  a  subordinate  agent,  as  a  vassal  to  bis  chief. 
A  feodary,  however,  meant  also  '  a  prime  agent,  or 
steward,  who  received  aids,  reliefs,  suits  of  service,  Jtc. 
due  to  any  lord.' — Glossographia  JlngUcana  Nova, 
1719.  Yet  after  all,  it  may  be  doubled  whether  Shak- 
speare  does  not  use  it  to  signify  a  confederate  or  accom- 
plice, as  he  does  federary  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  ii. 
Be.  1:— 

'  More,  she's  a  traitor,  and  Camillo  is 
A  federary  with  her.' 
j  i.  e.  I  am  unpractised  in  the  arts  of  murder.    So  in 
King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  :— 

'  O,  I  ain  ignorance  itself  in  this.' 

3  At  is  here  used  for  thai.  See  Julius  Ctesar,  Act  i. 
Sc.  2.  The  word  not  in  the  next  line,  being  accidentally 
omitted  in  the  old  copy,  was  supplied  by  Malone. 

4  We  should  now  write  '  yours,  increasing  in  love,' 
Your  is  to  be  ioined  in  construction  with  Leonatus 
Posthumus,  ana  not  with  increasing;  the  laner  is  a 
participle  present,  and  not  a  7ioun, 

5  i.  e.  her  longing  is  further  than  beyond  ;  beyond 
any  thing  that  desire  can  be  said  to  be  beyond. 

6  i.  e.  '  speak  quic/c.^ 

7  That  is  '  in  consequence  of  our  going  hence  and 
iftturning  back.'    So  in  Coriulanus,  Act  ii.  Sc.  I : — 

'  He  cannot  temperately  support  his  honours 
From  where  he  should  begm  and  end.' 

8  i.  e.  before  the  act  is  done  for  which  excuse  will 
be  necessary. 

9  This  practice  was,  perhaps,  not  much  less  preva- 
lent 'n  Shakspeare's  lime  than  it  is  at  prenent.  Fynes 
Moryson,  spcakins  of  his  brother's  putting  out  money 


provide   me,  pre- 


Pis.  One  score,  'twixt  sun  and  sun. 
Madam,  's  enough  for  you  ;  and  too  much  too. 

Jmo.  Why,  one  that  rode  to  his  execution,  man, 
Could  never  go  so  slow :  I   have  heard  of  ndmg 

wagers,' 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 

That  run  i'  the  clock's  behalf:'" But  this  ia 

foolery : — 
Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness  ,  say 
She'll  home  to  her  father :  and  provide   i 

sently, 

A  riding  suit ;  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A  franklin's"  housewife. 

Pis.  Madam,  you're  best'  *  consider. 

Imo.  I  see  before  me,  man,  nor  here,  nor  here, 
Nor  what  ensues  ;  but  have  a  fog  in  them. 
That  I  cannot  look  through."     Away,  I  pr'jrthee  ; 
Do  as  I  bid  thee  :  There^  no  more  to  say  : 
Accessible  is  none  but  Milford  way.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.     Wales.     A  mountainous    Country, 

toith  a  Cave.      Enter   Belakics,    GtriUE&ius, 

and  Arviraous. 

Bel.  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 
Whose  rooPs  as  low  as  ours  !   Stoop,  boys  :  This 

gate 
Instructs  you  how  to  adore  the  heavens  ;  and  bowi 

you 
To  a  morning's  holy  office  :  The  gates  of  monarch^ 
Are  arch'd  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet'*  through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbans  on,  without 
Good  morrow  to  the  sun — Hail,  thou  fair  heaven  '. 
We  house  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gui.  Hail,  heaven ! 

Arv.  Hail,  heaven  I 

Bel.  Now,  for  our  mountain  sport :  Up  to  yon  hilt. 
Tour  legs  are  young ;  I'll  tread  these  flats.    Coo* 

sider, 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow. 
That  it  is  place  wliich  lessens,  and  sets  off. 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  tolJ 

you, 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war  : 
This  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 
But  being  so  allow'd  :"  To  apprehend  thus, 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see : 
And  often  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded"  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 
Than  is  the  ftill-wing'd  eagle.     O,  this  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check  ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  brabe  ;" 


to  be  paid  with  interest  on  his  return  from  Jerusalem 
(or,  as  we  should  now  speak,  travelling  thither /ur  • 
tfog-er,)  defends  it  as  an  honest  means  of  gaining  iht 
charges  of  his  journey,  especially  when  '  no  means 
lords,  and  lords'  sonnes,  and  gentlemen  in  our  court, 
put  out  money  upon  a  horse-race  under  themaelvf, 
yea,  upon  a  jouniey  afoote.' 

10  It  may  be  necessary  to  apprize  the  reader  that  the 
sand  of  an  hour-glass  used  to  measure  time  is  meant. 
The  figurative  meaning  is,  swifter  than  the  flight  of  tima. 

11  A  franJclin  is  a  yeoman. 

12  That  is  '  you'd  best  consider.' 

13  '  I  see  neither  on  this  side  nor  on  thai,  nor  behiiti 
me ;  but  find  a  fog  in  each  of  those  quarters  that  my 
eye  cannot  pierce.  The  way  to  Milford  is  alone  clear 
and  open  :  Let  us  therefore  instantly  set  forward.'  By 
'  what  ensues,''  Imogen  means  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  step  I  am  goisg  to  take. 

14  Strut,  walk  proudly.  So  in  Twelfth  Night,  '  How 
he  jets  under  his  advanced  plumes.'  The  idea  of  a 
giant  was,  among  the  readers  of  romances,  who  wera 
almost  all  the  readers  of  those  times,  always  confounded 
with  that  of  a  Saracen 

15  '  In  any  service  done,  the  advantage  rises  not  from 
the  act,  but  from  the a/<oi/)ance  (i.  e.  approval)  of  it.' 

16  i.  e.  scaly-winged  beetle.  See  Antony  ami  Cleo. 
patra.  Act  iii.  Sc.  2.  The  epithet  full-wineed,  ai^piied 
to  the  eagle,  sufficiently  marks  thecontrast  of  the  jviei's 
imagery;  for  whilst  the  bird  can  soar  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  eye,  the  insect  can  but  just  rise  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  that  at  the  close  of  day. 

17  The  old  copy  reads  babe ;  the  uncommon  word 
brabe  noi  heinf!  familiar  to  the  compositor.  .K  tim'"- \^ 
a  contemptuous  or  prond  look,  word,  or  gesture  ;  '\nmi, 
a  brave. 
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Jj   Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk : 

ft  Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  him  fine, 

B'^Tet  keefjs  his  book  uncross'd  ;  no  life  to  ours.' 

If       G^i.  Out  of  your  proof  you  speak :  we,   poor 

unfledg'd, 

/^  Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'  the  nest ;  nor  know 
not 
What  air's  from  home.    Haply,  this  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you, 
That  have  a  sharper  known :  well  corresponding 
With  your  stiff  age ;  but,  unto  us,  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance  ;  travelling  a*bed ; 
A  prison  for  a  debtor,  that  not  dares 
To  stride  a  limit.* 

Arv.  What  should  we  speak  of,* 

When  we  are  old  as  you  ?  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how, 
In  this  our  pinching  cave,  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away  ?  We  have  seen  nothing  : 
We  are  beastly ;  subtle  as  the  fox,  for  prey  ; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf,  for  what  we  eat : 
Our  valour  is,  to  chase  what  flies ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison  bird, 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bel.  How  you  speak  !* 

Did  you  but  know  the  city's  usuries. 
And  felt  them  knowingly  :  the  art  o'  the  court. 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep ;  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  slippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling  :  the  toll  of  the  war, 
A  pain  than  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 
r  the  name  of  fame,  and  honour ;  which  dies  i'  the 

search  ; 
And  hath  as  oi\  a  slanderous  epitaph, 
As  record  of  fair  act ;  nay,  many  times, 
Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what's  worse. 
Must  court'sy  at  the  censure  : — O,  boys,  this  story 
The  world  may  read  in  me  :  My  body's  mark'd 
With  Roman  swords  :  and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note  :  Cymbcline  lov'd  me  ; 
And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off;  Then  was  I  as  a  tree. 
Whose   boughs  did  bend  with   fruit :  but  in  one 

nignt, 
A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will. 
Shook  dovni  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves, 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather.* 

Gui.  Uncertain  favour ! 

BeL  My  fault   being  nothings    (as  I  have  told 
you  ofl.) 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevail'd 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline, 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans  :  so, 
3^ollow*d  my  banishment ;  and,  this  twenty  years. 
This  rock,  and  these  demesnes,   have  been  my 

world  ; 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom  ;  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven,  than  In  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  mountains; 
This  is  not  hunters'  language  : — He,  that  strikes 
The  venison  first,  shall  be  the  lord  o'  the  feast ; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister  ; 
And  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 


1  i.  e.  compared  to  ours. 

3  To  stride  a  limit  is  to  overpass  his  bound. 

3  '  This  dread  of  an  old  age  unsuppiied  with  matter 
for  discourse  and  meditation,  is  a  sentiment  natural  and 
noble.  No  state  can  be  more  destitute  than  that  of  him, 
who,  when  the  delights  of  sense  forsake  him,  has  no 
pleasures  of  the  mind.* — Johnson. 

4  Otway  seems  to  have  taken  many  hints  for  the  con- 
refsation  which  passes  between  Acasto  and  his  sons 
ftotn  the  scene  before  us. 

5  Thus  in  Timon  of  Athens  : — 

'  That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fallen  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me,  open,  bare, 
For  every  storm  that  blows.* 

t  ' — ■ nulla  aconita,  bibuntuir 

Kictilibus ;  tunc  ilia  time,  cum  pocula  sumes 
Oemmata,  et  lato  Setinum  ardebit  in  auro.' 

Jut. 

"I  '  Shakspeare  seems  to  intend  Selarius  for  a  good 
character,  yet  h«  makes  him  forget  the  injury  which  be 


In  place  of  greater  state.*     I'll  meet  you  in  the 
valleys.  [ExeutU  Goi.  and  Akv> 

How  hard  it  is,  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature ! 
These  boys  know  little,  they  are  sons  to  the  king; 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think,  they  are  mine :  andf,  though  train'd  up 

thus  meanly 
I'  the  cave,  wherein  they  bow,  their  thoughts  do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces  ;  and  nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydore, 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
The  king  his  father  call'd  Guiderius, — Jove  ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly  out    ; 
Into  my  story  :   say, — l^hus  mine  enemy  Jell ;  •; 

And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  his  neck  ;  even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats, 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  my  words.    The  younger  brother,  Cadwalj 
(Once  Arviragus,)  in  as  like  a  figure, 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much  more 
His  own  conceiving.  Hark  I  the  game  is  rous'd  ! — 
O,  Cymbeline  !  heaven,  and  my  conscience,  knows-. 
Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me :   whereon. 
At  three,  and  two  years  old,  I  stole  these  babes  ;' 
Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 
Thou  reft'st  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphil'e, 
Thou    wast   their   nurse ;  they  took  thee  for  their 

mother. 
And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave  :* 
Myself,  Belarius,  that  am  Morgan  call'd. 
They  take  for  natural  father.    The  game  is  up. 

{Eaia. 

SCtNE  IV.    Near  Milford  Haven.    Enter  tisK  • 
mo  and  Imogen. 

Imo.  Thou  told'st  me,  when  we  came  from  hbrsci 

the  place 
Was  near  at  hand  :  Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  so 
To  see  m6  first,  as  I  have  now  : — Pisanio  !  Man' 
Where  is  Posthumus  ?*  What  is  in  thy  mind. 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus  ?  Wherfefore  breaks  that 

sigh 
From  the  inward  of  thee  ?  One,  but  paiiited  thuaj 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplex'd 
Beyond  self-explication  :  Put  thyself 
Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildnesS 
Vanquish  my  staider  senses.    Whut's  the  matter? 
Why  tender'st  thou  thit  paper  to  me,  with 
A  look  untender  ?     If  it  be  summer  news. 
Smile  to't  bfefore  :  if  winterly,  thou  need'at 
But  keep   that  countenance  still. — My  husband's 

hand  ! 
That  drug-damn'd  Italy  hath  out-craftied  hihtij 
And  he's  at  some  hard  point. — Speakj  man  ;  thy 

tongue 
May  take  off  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pis.  Please  you,  read  j . 

And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man^  a  thing 
The  most  disdain'd  of  fortune. 

Imo.  [Reads.]  Thy  mistress,  Pisanio,  hath  playe 
the  strumpet  in  my  bed ;  the  testimonies  whereof  lie 
bleeding  in  me.     I  speak  not  oiit  of  weak  surmises  ; 


has  done  to  the  young  princes,  whom  he  has  robbed  ot 
a  kingdom,  only  to  rob  their  father  of  heirs.  The  latter 
part  of  this  soliloquy  is  very  inartificial,  there  being  no 
particular  reason  why  Belarius  should  now  tell  to  him 
self  what  he  could  not  know  better  by  telling  it.' — John 
son. 

8  1.  e;  to  the  grave  of  Euriphlle  ;  Or  to  the  grave  of 
'  their  mother, '  as  they  supposed  it  to  be.  The  grammati 
cal  construction  requires  that  the  poet  should  have  writ 
ten  '  to  thy  grave ;'  but  we  have  frequent  instances  df 
this  change  of  persons,  not  Only  m  Shakspeare,  but  iij 
all  the  writings  of  his  age. 

9  The  true  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin  names 
was  not  much  regarded  by  the  writers  of  Shakspeare's 
age.  The  poet  has,  however,  differed  "rom  himself, 
and  given  the  triie  pronunciation  when  the  name  first 
occurs,  and  in  one  other  place  : — 

'  To  his  protection  ;  call  him  Posthumus.^ 
'  Struck  the  maintop .'  O,  Posthumus  ■'  alaa  * 
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CYMBELINE. 


Act  UL 


Jnm  proof  a*  itrong  a»  my  grief,  and  as  certain  as  I 
txpeet  my  revenge.  That  part,  thou,  Pisanio,  must 
act  far  me,  if  thy  faith  be  Tiot  tainted  with  the  breach 
of  hers.  Let  thine  own  hands  take  away  her  life  : 
7  shall  give  thee  opportunities  at  Milford  Haven  : 
the  hath  my  letter  for  the  purpose;  Where,  if  thou 
fear  to  strike,  and  to  make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou 
art  the  pander  to  her  dishonour,  and  equaUji  to  me 
disloyoL 

Pis.  What  shall  I  need  to  draw  my  sword?  the 
paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already. — "So,  'tis  slander  ; 
Whose   edge   is  sharper  than  the  sword;    whose 

tongue 
Outvenoms  ail  the  worms'  of  Nile  ;  whose  breath 
Rides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world  :  kings,  queens,  and  states,* 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters. — What  cheer,  madam? 

Imo.  False  to  his  bed!  What  is  it,  to  be  false  ? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him? 
To  weep  'twixt  clock  and  clock?  if  sleep  charge 

nature. 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?  that's  false  to  his  bed  ? 
Is  it? 

Pis.  Alas,  good  lady ! 

Jmo.  I  false  ?  Thy  conscience  witness  : — lachimo, 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency  ; 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain  ;  now,  methinks, 
Thy  favour's  good  enough. — Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Whose  mother  was  her  painting,'   hath  betray*d 

him: 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fjishion  ; 
And,  for  I  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls,* 
I  must  be  ripp'd  : — to  pieces  with  me  ! — O, 
Men's  vows  are  women's  traitors !  All  good  seeming. 
By  thy  revolt,  O,  husband,  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villany  ;  not  born,  where't  grows  ; 
But  worn,  a  bait  for  ladies. 

Pi*.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Into.  True  honest  men   being  heard,  like   false 
^neas. 
Were,  in    his    time,   thought   false :    and   Sinon's 

weeping 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear  :  took  pity 
From    most   true  wretchedness :    So,  thou,  Post- 
humus, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men  :^ 
Goodly,  and  gallant,  shall  be  false  and  perjur'd, 
From  thy  great  fail.— Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest : 
Do  thou   thy   master's  bidding :  when  thou  seest 
him. 


I  b  has  already  been  obeerved  that  worm  was  the 
cenerai  name  for  all  the  serpent  kind.  See  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  Act  v.  So.  2 

3  I.  e.  persons  of  the  highest  rank. 

3  Piitta,  in  Italian,  signifiea  both  a  jay  and  a  whore. 
We  have  the  word  again  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor:-  '  Teach  him  to  Icuow  turtles  from  Jays.'  Some 
Jay  of  Italy,  whose  motfier  was  her  painting,  i.  e.  made 
"by  art ;  the  creature  not  of  nature,  but  of  painting.  In 
this  sense  paititing  may  be  said  lo  be  her  mother.  Stee- 
Tens  met  with  a  similar  nhrase  in  some  old  play : — '  A 
parcel  of  ci'nceited  feather-caps,  whose  fathers  were 
their  garments.'' 

4  That  is,  to  be  hung  up  as  useless  among  the  neglect- 
ed contents  of  a  waiwobe.  So  in  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure:— 

'That  have,  like  unscour'd  armour,  hutig  by  the  wall.' 
Clothes  were  not  formerly,  as  at  present,  made  of  slight 
materials,  were  not  kept  in  drawers,  or  given  away  as 
soon  as  lapee  oftime  or  change  of  fashion  had  impaired 
their  value.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  hung  up  on 
wooden  pegs,  in  a  room  appropriated  to  the  sole  purpose 
of  receiving  them;  and  ihnugh  such  cast  ofT  things  as 
were  coaiposed  nf  rich  Butwiances  were  occasionally 
rtpped  for  domestic  uses,  articles  of  inferior  quality  were 
sutfered  to  hang  by  the  walls  till  age  and  moths  had 
destroyed  what  pride  would  not  permit  to  be  wuru  by 
servants  or  poor  relations  : — 

'  Coraiiein  horridulum  trita  donare  lacenia,' 
trems  not  to  have  been  customary  among  our  ancestors. 
When  Queen  £Uzabettk  disr),  the  was  f-'und  to  ha*T  left 


A  little  witness  my  obedience  :   Look! 
I  draw  the  sword  myself:  take  it ;  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart  : 
Fear  not :  'tis  empty  of  all  things,  but  grief: 
Thy  master  is  not  there  ;  who  was,  indeed, 
The  riches  of  it ;  Do  his  bidding  ,  strike. 
Thou  may'st  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause  ; 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 

Pis.  Hence,  vile  instnunent ! 

Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand. 

Imo.  Why,  I  must  die ; 

And  if  I  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master's :  Against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine. 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand.*     Come,  here's  my 

heart ; 
Something's  afore't :  Soft,  soft ;  we'll  no  defence  ; 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard. — What  is  here  ? 
The  scriptures'*  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  tum'd  to  heresy  ?  Away,  away, 
Corrupters  of  my  faith  !  you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart !  Thus  may  poor  fooU 
Believe  false  teachers :  Though  those  that  are  b«« 

tray'd 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  wo. 
And  thou,  Posthumus,  thou  that  didst  set  up 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father, 
And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  suits 
Of  princely  fellows,'  shalt  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness  :  and  I  grieve  myselC 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her 
That  now  thou  tir'st*  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me. — Pr'ythee,  despatch : 
The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher :  Where's  thy  knife  ? 
Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding, 
When  I  desire  it  too. 

Pis.  O,  gracious  ladyj 

Since  I  receiv'd  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Imo.  Do't,  and  to  bed  then. 

Pis.  I'll  wake  mine  eyeballs  blind  first."* 

Imo.  Wherefore  then 

Didst  undertake  it?  Why  hast  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles  with  a  pretence  ?  this  place  ? 
Mine  action,  and  thioe  own?  our  horses'  labour? 
The  time  inviting  thee  ?  the  perturb'd  court. 
For  my  being  absent ;  whereunto  I  never 
Purpose  return  ?  Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far. 
To  oe  unbent,' '  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand. 
The  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 


above  three  thousand  dresses  behind  her.  SteeveDfl 
once  saw  one  of  these  repositories  at  an  ancient  mansioa 
In  Suflblk,  which  (thanks  to  a  succession  of  old  maids !) 
had  been  preserved  with  superstitious  reverence  for  al- 
most  a  century  and  a  half. 

o        '  Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men.' 
The  leaven  is,  in  Scripture  phraseology,  '  the  whole 
wickedness  of  our  sinful  nature.'    See  1  Corinthians,  r. 
6,  7,  a     '  Thy  failure,  Posthumus,  will  lay  falsehood 
to  the  charge  of  men  without  euile  :  make  all  suspected.' 

6  'That  makes  me  afraid  to  put  an  end  to  my  own 
life.'    Hamlet  exclaims  : — 

'  O,  that  the  everlasting  had  not  fiz'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter.' 

7  Shakspeare  here  means  Leo,.atus'8  letters,  but  there 
is  an  opposition  intended  between  scripture,  in  its  Com- 
mon signification,  and  heresy. 

8  Fellows  for  equals;  those  of  the  same  princely  raOk 
with  myself. 

9  ' when  thou  shall  be  dtsedg'd  by  her 

That  now  thou  tir'st  on.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  first,  as  well  as  the  last,  of  these 
metaphorical  expressions  is  from  falconry.  A  bird  of 
prey  may  be  sain  to  be  disedged  whei  the  keenness  of 
Us  appetite  is  taken  away  by  tiring,  or  feeding,  upon 
some  object  given  to  it  lor  that  purposi!.  Thus  in  Ham- 
let:— 

'  Oph.  You  are  teen,  my  lord,  you  ure  teen. 

Ham.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take  off  mint 

10  Blind,  which  is  not  in  the  old  copy,  was  supplied 
bv  Hanmer. 

'  1 1  To  hav*  thy  bow  unbent,  alluding  to  a  hnmar    to 
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l^t*.  But  to  win  time 
To  close  so  bad  employment :  in  the  which 
I  have  considef'd  of  a  course  ;  Good  lady, 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary  ;  speak  : 

I  have  heard,  I  am  a  strumpet :  and  mine  ear, 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound, 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that.     But  speak. 

Pig.  Then,  madam, 

I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imo.  Most  like; 

Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pis.  Not  so,  neither: 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then 
My  purpose  would  prove  well.     It  cannot  be, 
But  that  iTiy  master  is  abus'd  : 
Some  villain,  ay,  and  singular  in  his  art 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury. 

Imo.  Some  Roman  courtezan. 

Pis.  No,  on  my  life 

I'll  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  send  him 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it ;  for  'lis  commanded 
I  should  do  so  :   You  shall  be  miss'd  at  court, 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

ImO'  Why,  good  fellow. 

What  shall  I  do  the  while  ?  Where  bide  ?  How  live  ? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband  ? 

Pis.  If  you'll  back  to  the  court, 

Imo.  No  court,  no  father  ;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple,  nothing  : ' 
That  Cloten,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege 

Pis.  ^ 


Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide 
Imo. 


If  not  at  court, 

Where  then? 


Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines?*  Day,  night. 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  V  F  the  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it,  but  not  in  it ; 
In  a  great  pool,  a  swan's  nest ;  Pr'ythee,  think 
There's  livers  out  of  Britain. 

Pis.  I  am  most  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.    The  embassador 
Lucius  the  Roman,  comes  to  Milford  Haven 
To-morrow :  Now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is  ;'  and  but  disguise 
That,  which,  to  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be, 
But  by  self-danger  ;  you  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  view:*  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus  :  so  nigh,  at  least, 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear. 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  O,  for  such  means  ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on't, 
I  would  adventure. 


in  one  of  Shakspeare's  poems  in  The  Passionate  Pil- 

gsim,  1599 : — 

'When  as  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame 
.ind  stall'd  the  deer  that  thou  shoiUdst  strike. 

1  This  line  requires  some  word  of  two  syllables  to 
complete  the  measure.     Steeveus  proposed  to  read  ; — 

'  With  th>t  harsh,  noble,  simple,  nothing,  Cloten  ; 
That  Cloten,'  &c. 

2  The  poet  may  have  had  in  his  mind  a  passage  in 
Lyly'a  Euphues,  which  he  has  imitated  in  King  Richard 

3  To  wear  a  dark  mind  is  to  carry  a  mind  impene- 
trable to  the  search  of  others.  Darkness,  applied  to  the 
mind,  is  secrecy;  applied  to  the  fortune,  is  obscurity. 
The  next  lines  are  obscure.  '  You  must  (says  Pisanio) 
disguise  rhat  greatness  which,  to  appear  hereafter  in  its 
proper  form,  cannot  yet  appear  without  gi  eat  danger 
to  itself.' 

4  Full  of  vietv  appears  to  mean  of  ample  prospect, 
affording  a  complete  view  of  circumstances  which  it  is 
your  interest  to  know.  Thus  in  Pericles,  '  Knit  of  face' 
appears  to  signify  '  amply  beautiful :'  and  Duncan  as- 
sures Banquo  that  he  will  labour  to  make  him  '  full  of 
growing,'  i.  e.  of '  ample  jsrowih, 

5  So  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  1 

'  A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen 

As  you  are  lossM  with. 
Tht«  character  of  the  weasel  is  not  mcTitioneJ  by  natu- 
ralists     Weasela  were  formerly,  it  appears,  kept  in 


Pis.  Well,  then,  here's  the  point : 
You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman  ;  change 
Command  into  obedience  ;  fear  and  niceness,        t.' 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or,  more  truly,        A 
Woman  its  pretty  self,)  into  a  waggish courag&| 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and  t\. 

As  quarrellous  as  the  weasel  :'  nay,  you  must      'f 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek, 
Exposing  it,  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart ! 
Alack  no  remedy  !)   to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan  !•'  and  forget 
Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo.  Nay,  be  brief: 

I  see  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

Pis.  First,  make  yourself  but  like  one, 

Fore-thinking  this,  I  have  already  fit 
('Tis  in  my  cloak-bag)  doublet,  hat,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them  :  Would  you,  in  their  serviHg, 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  'fore  noble  Luciiu 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  service,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy,'  (which  you'll  make  him 

know. 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music,)  doubtless, 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you  ;  for  ne's  honourable. 
And,  doubting  that,  most  holy.  Your  means  abroad 
You  have  me,"  rich  ;   and  I  will  never  fail 
Beginning,  nor  supplyment. 

Imo.  '  Thou  art  all  the  comfort 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.*     Pr'ythee,  away  : 
There's  more  to  be  consider'd  ;  but  we'll  even" 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us :  This  attempt 
I  am  soldier  to,' '  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  courage.     Away,  I  pr'ythee. 

Pis.  Well,  madam,  we  must  take  a  short  farewell  • 
Lest,  being  miss'd,  I  be  suspected  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  court.     My  noble  mistress, 
Here  is  a  box  ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen 
What's  in't  is  precious  ;  if  you  are  sick  at  sea, 
Or  stomach-qualm'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper. — To  some  shade. 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood : — May  the  gods 
Direct  you  to  the  best ! 

Imo.  Amen:  I  thank  thee. 

[ExeiutU. 
SCENE  V.     A  Room  in  Cymbeline's  Palace.— 

Ettter  Ctmbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  Lucius, 

and  Lords. 

Cym.  Thus  far ;  and  so  farewell. 

Jjuc.  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emperor  hath  wrote  ;  I  must  from  hence  ; 
And  am  right  sorry,  that  I  must  report  ye 
My  master's  enemy. 


houses  instead  of  cats,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  vermta. 
Phaedrus  notices  this  their  feline  office  in  the  first  and 
fourth  fables  of  his  fourth  book.  The  poet,  no  doubt, 
speaks  from  observation  ;  while  a  youth  he  would  have 
frequent  opportunities  to  ascertain  their  disposition. 
Perhaps  this  note  requires  the  aiX)logy  which  Steevens 
has  affixed  to  it : — '  Rrivola  ha?c  furtassis  cuipiam  et 
iiimis  leviaesae  videantur  sed  curiositas nihil  recusat.'— 
Vopiscus  in  V'ta  Aureliani,  c.  x. 

6  Thus  in  Othello  :— 

'  The  bawdy  wind  that  kisses  all  it  meets.' 
So  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  lib.  iii.  '  And  beautiful  might 
have  been  if  they  had  not  suffered  greedy  Phcebus  over 
often  and  hard  to  kisse  them.' 

7  i.  e.  wherein  you  are  accomplished. 

S  '  As  for  your  subsistence  al>road,  you  may  rely  on 
me.' 

9  Steevens  has  a  note  on  this  passage  no  less  disgust- 
ing than  absurd,  making  the  pure  Imogen  allude  to  the 
spare  regimen  prescribed  in  some  diseases.  The  in- 
terpretation was  at  once  gross  and  erroneous.  When 
lago  talks  of  dieting  his  revenge,  he  certainly  does  not 
mean  putting  it  on  a  spare  diet.  This,  and  a  note  on  a 
former  passage  of  this  play  by  Mr.  Whalley,  which 
could  only  have  been  the  olfspriug  of  impure  imagina- 
tions, were  justly  stigmatized  and  degraded  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bf)swell,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Douce. 

10  We'll  make  our  work  even  with  our  h'?ne;  we'll 
do  what  time  will  allow. 

1 1  i.  e  equal  to,  or  have  ability  for  it. 


CYMBELINE. 


Act  in. 


Your  hand,  my  lord, 
but  from  this  time  forth 

Sir,  the  event 


Cym.  Our  subjects,  sir. 
Will  not  endure  his  yoke  :  and  for  onreelf 
To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Jmc.  So,  sir,  I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  oY^r  land,  to  Milford  Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  befall  your  grace,  and  you  !' 

Cym.  My  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that  office 
The  due  of  honour  m  no  point  omit : — 
So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius 

Lmc. 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly 
I  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Late. 
Is  yet  to  name  the  winner ;  Fare  you  well. 

Cym.  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my 
lords. 
Till  he  have  cross'd  the  Severn. — Happiness  ! 

[ExeuTit  Ldcids,  and  Lords. 

Queen.  He  goes  hence  frowning:  but  it  honours  us. 
That  we  have  given  him  cause. 

Clo.  'Tis  all  the  beUer ; 

Your  valiant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Cym.  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fits  us,  therefore,  ripely, 
Our  chariots  and  our  horsemen  be  in  readiness : 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
Will  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 
His  war  for  Britain. 

Queen,  'Tis  not  sleepy  business  ; 

But  must  be  look'd  to  speedily,  and  strongly. 

Cym.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus, 
Hath  made  us  forward.     But,  my  gentle  queen, 
Where  is  our  daughter  ?  She  hath  not  appear'd 
Before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us. hath  tender'd 
The  duty  of  the  day  :   She  looks  us  like 
A.  thing  more  made  of  malice,  than  of  duty : 
We  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  us  ;  for 
We  have  been  too  slight  in  sutferance. 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

Queen,  Royal  sir, 

Since  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retir'd 
Hath  her  life  been  ;  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
'Tis  time  must  do.     'Beseech  your  majesty, 
Forbear  sharp  speeches  to  her :  she's  a  lady 
So  tender  of  rebukes,  that  words  are  strokes. 
And  strokes  death  to  her. 

fte-enler  an  Attendant. 

Cym.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?  How 

Can  her  contempt  be  aoswer'd  ? 

Aflen.  Please  you,  sir, 

Her  chambers  are  all  lock'd  ;  and  there's  no  answer 
That  will  be  given  to  loud'st  of  noise  we  make. 

Queen.  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  visit  her, 
She  pray'd  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  close  ; 
Whereto  constrain'd  by  her  infirmity, 
She  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you, 
Which  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer :  this 
She  wish'd  me  to  make  known  ;  but  our  great  court 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Cym,  Her  doors  lock'd  7 

Not  seen  of  late?  Grant,  heavens,  that  which  I 
Fear'  prove  false  !  [Exit. 

Queen.  Son,  I  say,  follow  the  king. 

Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  servant, 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen.  Go,  look  after. — 

[Exit  Cloten. 
Pisanio,  thou  that  stand'st  so  for  Posthumus  ! — 
He  hath  a  druy  of  mine  :  I  pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that ;  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.     But  for  her. 
Where  is  she  gone  ?  Haply,  despair  hath  seized  her  ; 


1  We  should  apparently  read  'his  grace  and  you,' 
or  '  your  grace  and  t/oars.'' 

3  Fear  must  be  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable  to  com- 
plete the  measure. 

8  i.  e.  may  his  grief  this  nisiht  prevent  him  frojn  ever 
seeing  another  day,  by  anticipated  and  premature  de- 
■ructjon.    Thus  iti  Milton's  Comus  : — 

'  Perhaps  fbrestaiiing  night  prevented  ihem.' 


What!   are  you    packing, 


Or,  wing'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she  b  flowa 

To  her  desir'd  Posthumus  :  Gone  she  is 

To  death,  or  to  dishonour ;  and  my  end 

Can  make  good  use  of  either  :   She  being  dowB, 

I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Re-enter  Clotew. 
How  now,  my  son  ? 

Clo.  'Tis  certain,  she  is  fled  ; 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  king ;  he  rages  ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Queen.  All  the  better  ;  May 

This  night  forestall  him  of  the  coming  day  !' 

[Exit  QcExir. 

Clo,  I  love  and  hate  her  ;  for  she's  fair  and  royal ; 
And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman  ;*  from  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  of  all  compounded. 
Outsells  them  all :  I  love  her  therefore  ;  But, 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  slanders  so  her  judgment. 
That  what's  else  rare,  is  chok'd  ;  and,  in  that  point, 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her,  n^y,  indeed. 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  her.    For,  when  fools 

Enter  Pisanio. 
Shall— Who   is  here? 

sirrah  ? 

Come  hither:  Ah,  you  precioi^s  pander  !  ViHain, 
Where  is  thy  lady  ?  In  a  word  ;  or  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

Pis.  O,  good  my  lord ! 

Clo.  Wliere  is  thy  lady  ?  or,  b^  Jupiter 
I  will  not  ask  again.     Close  villain, 
I'll  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.     Is  she  with  Posthumus  ? 
From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 

Pis.  Alas,  my  lord. 

How  can  she  be  with  him  ?  When  was  she  miss'd? 
He  is  in  Rome. 

Clo.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?  Come  nearer  } 

No  further  halting :   satisfy  me  home. 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Pis.  O,  my  all-worthy  lord  ! 

Clo.  All-worthy  Tillain ! 

Discover  where  thy  mistress  is,  at  once. 
At  the  next  word, — ^No  more  of  worthy  lord,— 
Speak,  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 
Thv  condemnation  and  tliy  death. 

jPi».  Then,  sir. 

This  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  [Prfsenting  a  I^etter. 

Clo.  Let's  see't  : — I  will  pursue  her 

Even  to  Augustus'  throne. 

Pis.  Or  this,  or  perish.'  ) 

She's  far  enough;  and  what  he  learns  by  this,  >  Asidt. 
May  prove  his  travel,  not  her  danger.  ) 

Clo.  Humph ! 

Pis.  I'll  write  to  my  lord  she's  dead.  O,  Imogen, 
Safe  may'st  thou  wander,  safe  return  again ! 

[Aside. 

Ch,  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true? 

Pis.  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Posthumus'  hand  ;  I  know't, — Sirrah, 
if  thou  would'st  not  be  a  villain,  but  do  me  true 
service ;  undergo  those  employments,  wherein  I 
should  have  cause  to  use  thee,  with  a  serious  indus- 
try,— that  is,  what  villany  soe'er  I  bid  thee  do,  to 
perform  it  directly  and  truly, — I  would  think  thee 
an  honest  man  :  thou  shouldest  neither  want  my 
means  for  thy  relief,  nor  my  voice  for  thy  preferment. 

Pis.  Well,  my  pood  lord. 

Clo.  Will  thou  serve  me  ?  For  since  patiently 
and  constantly  thou  hast  stuck  to  the  bare  fortune 


4  Than  any  ladi/,  than  all  ladies,  than  all  woman' 
kind.  There  is  a  Rimilar  passage  in  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well,  Art  ii.  Sc.  3  :— 

'  To  any  coinii ;  to  all  counts ;  to  whet  is  man.' 

5  By  these  words  it  is  probable  Pisanio  means  '  I 
must  either  practise  this  deceit  upon  Cloten  or  pensh 
by  his  fury.'    Dr.  Joboaon  thought  the  words  shouU  be 

i\-«n  lA  Cloten. 


SCENB  VL 


CVMBELINE. 


3» 


of  that  beggar  Posthumus,  thou  canst  not  in  the 
course  of  gratitude  but  be  a  diligent  follower  of 
niine.     Wilt  thou  serve  me  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  I  will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand,  here's  my  purse.  Hast 
any  of  thy  late  master's  garments  in  thy  possession  ? 

Pis.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  same 
suit  he  wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  lady  and 
mistress. 

Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that 
suit  hither  ;  let  it  be  thy  first  service  ;  go. 

Pit.  I  shall,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Meet  thee  at  Milford  Haven : — I  forgot  to 
ask  him  one  thing  ;  I'll  remember't  anon  : — Even 
there,  thou  villain,  Posthumus,  will  I  kill  thee. — I 
would  these  garments  were  come.  She  said  upon 
a  time,  (the  bitterness  of  it  I  now  belch  from  my 
heart,)  that  she  held  the  very  garment  of  Posthu- 
mus in  more  respect  than  my  noble  and  natural 
person,  together  with  the  adorrunent  of  my  (qualities 
With  that  suit  upon  my  back,  will  I  ravish  her ; 
First  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes  ;  there  shall  she  see 
my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a  torment  to  her  con- 
tempt. He  on  the  ground,  my  speech  of  insultment 
ended  on  his  dead  body, — and  when  my  lust  hath 
dined,  (which,  as  I  say,  to  vex  her,  I  will  execute 
in  the  clothes  that  she  so  praised,)  to  the  court  Pll 
knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again.  She  hath 
despised  me  rejoicingly,  and  I'll  be  merry  in  my  re- 
venge. 

Re-enter  P1S.4.N10,  with  the  Clothes, 
Be  those  the  garments  ? 

Pis.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  is't  since  she  went  to  Milford 
Haven? 

Pis.  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber  ;  that  is 
the  second  thing  that  I  have  commanded  thee :  the 
third  is,  that  thou  shalt  be  a  voluntary  mute  to  my 
design.  Be  but  duteous,  and  true  preferment  shall 
tender  itself  to  thee. — My  revenge  is  now  at  Mil- 
ford  ;  'Would,  I  had  wings  to  follow  it  1 — Come, 
smd  be  true.  [Exit. 

Pis.  Thou  bidd'st  me  to  my  loss  :  for,  true  to  thee. 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be, 
To  him  that  is  most  true.' — To  Milford  go. 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pursu'st.     Flow,  flow. 
You  heavenly  blessings,  on  her  !  This  fool's  speed 
Be  cross'd  with  slowness  ;  labour  be  his  meed  ! 

[Exit. 
SCENE  VI.    Before  the  Cave  of  Belarius.     Enter 
Imogen,  in  Boy^s  Chtfies. 

Imo.  I  see,  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one  : 
I  have  tir'd  myself;  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed.     I  should  be  sick, 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show'd  thee. 
Thou  wast  within  a  ken  :  O,  Jove  !  I  think. 
Foundations  fly  the  wretched  :*  such,  I  mean. 
Where  they  should  be  reliev'd.     Two  beggars  told 

me, 
I  could  not  miss  my  way :  Will  poor  folks  lie, 
That  have  afflictions  on  them  ;   knowing  'tis 
A  punishment,  or  trial  ?  Yes  ;  no  wonder. 
When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true  :  To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer,'  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 


1  Pisanio,  notwithstanding  his  master's  letter  com- 
manding the  murder  of  hnogen,  considers  him  as  true, 
supposing,  as  he  has  already  said  to  her,  thai  Posthu- 
mus was  abused  by  some  villain  etjually  an  enemy  to 
them  both. 

2  Thus  in  the  fifth  .Eneid  :— 

'  Italiam  sequimur  fagientem.^ 

3  i.  e.  is  a  greater  or  heavier  crime. 

4  Civil  is  here  civilized,  as  opposed  to  savage,  wild, 
rude,  or  uncultivated.     '  If  any  one  dwell  here.' 

5  A  woodman  in  its  common  acceptation,  as  here, 
signifies  a  hunter.     So  in  The  Rape  oi  Lwcrece : — 

'  He  is  no  woodman  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

Against  a  poor  unseasonable  doc.' 
S  i.  e  our  compact. 
7  Reatie,  which  Sceevens  unwarrantably  changed  to 


Is  worse  in  kings,  than  beggars. — ^My  dear  lord ! 
Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones :  Now  I  think  on  thee 
My  hunger's  gone ;  but  even  before,  I  was 
At  point  to  sink  for  food. — But  what  is  this  ? 
Here  is  a  path  to  it :    'Tis  some  savage  hold  : 
I  were  best  not  call ;  I  dare  not  call ;  yet  famine, 
Ere  clean  it  o'erthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breeds  cowards  ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. — Ho  !   who's  here  ? 
If  any  thing  that's  civil,*  speak ;  if  savage. 
Take,  or  lend. — Ho ! — No  answer  ?  then  I'll  enter. 
Best  draw  my  sword  ;  and  if  mine  enemy 
But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he'll  scarcely  look  on't. 
Such  a  foe,  good  heavens  !   [She  goes  into  the  Cave. 
Enter  Belarius,  GuiDERias,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.    You,   Polydore,   have   prov'd  best  wood- 
man,' and 
Are  master  of  the  feast :  Cadwal,  and  I, 
Will  play  the  cook  and  servant ;  'tis  our  match. 
The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  die. 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.     Come  ;  our  stomachs 
Will  make  what's  homely,  savoury  :  Weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  restie'  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. — ^Now,  peace  be  here, 
Poor  house,  that  keep'st  thyself! 

Chti.  I  am  thoroughly  weary. 

Arv.  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  m  appetite. 

Gvi.  There  is  cold  meat  i'  tne  cave ;  we'll  browze 
on  that, 
Whilst  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 

BeL  Stay  ;  come  not  in ; 

[Looking  in. 
But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Gui.  What's  the  matter,  sir  7 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or,  if  not. 
An  earthly  paragon ! — Behold  divineness 
No  elder  than  a  boy  ! 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  Good  masters,  harm  me  not : 
Before  I  enter'd  here,  I  call'd  :   and  thought 
To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took :  Good 

troth, 
I  have  stolen  nought ;  nor  would  not,  though  I  had 

found 
Gold  strew'd  i'  the  floor.'    Here's  money  for  my 

meat : 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal ;  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Crui.  Money,  youth  ? 

Arv.  All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt  . 
As  'tis  no  better  reckon'd,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

Jmo.  I  see,  you  are  angry  : 

Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  should 
Have  died,  had  I  not  made  it. 

Bel.  Whither  bound  ? 

Imo.  To  Milford  Haven. 

Bel.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir :  I  have  a  kinsman,  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy  ;  he  embark'd  at  Milford  ; 
To  whom  being  going,  almost  spent  with  hunger, 
I  am  fallen  in'  this  ofience. 

Bel.  Pr'ythee,  fair  youth, 

Think  us  no  churls  ;  nor  measure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.     Well  encounter'd! 


restive,  aignifies  here  dull,  heavy,  as  it  is  explained  in 
Bullokar'3  Expositor,  1616.  So  Milton  uses  it  in  his 
Eiconoclastes,  sec.  24,  '  The  master  is  too  resty,  or  too 
rich,  to  say  his  own  prayers,  or  to  bless  his  own  table.' 
What  between  Malone'a  '  resty,  rank,  mmildy,^  and 
Steevens's  '  restive,  stubborn,  refractory,^  the  reader 
is  misled  and  the  passage  left  unexplained  ;  or  what  is 
worse,  explained  erroneously  in  all  the  variorum  edi- 
tions. 

8  Hanmer  altered  this  to  '0' the  floor,' but  unneces. 
sarily — in  was  frequently  used  for  on  in  Shakspeare's 
time,  as  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  '  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth.' 

9  In  for  into,  as  in  Othello  : — 

'  Fallen  in  the  practice  of  a  cursed  slave  ' 


m 


CYMBELINE. 


Act  IV. 


'Tis  almost  night :  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart ;  and  thanks,  to  stay  and  eat  it. — 
Boys,  bid  him  welcome.  « 

Gui.  Were  you  a  woman,  youth, 

I  should  woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom. — In  honesty, 
I  bid  for  you,  as  I'd  buy. 

Art).  I'll  make't  my  comfort, 

He  IS  a  man  ;  I'll  love  him  as  my  brother: — 
And  such  a  welcome  as  I'd  give  to  him, 
After  Ions  absence,  such  is  yours : — Most  welcome ! 
Be  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends. 

Imo.  'Mongst  friends, 

if  brothers  !  —  'Would,  it    had   been    so, 

that  they 
Had  been  my  father's  sons  !    then  had  my  ^  Agide 

prize'  ' 

-Been  less  ;  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthumus. 

Bel.  He  wrings^  at  some  distress. 

Gui.  'Would,  I  could  free't ! 

Arv.  Or  I ;  whate'er  it  be, 

What  pain  it  cost,  what  danger  !  Gods ! 

Bel.  Hark,  boys. 

[  fVhupering. 

Imo.  Great  men, 
That  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave. 
That  did  attend  themselves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Which  their  own  conscience  seal'd  them,  (laying  by 
That  nothing  gift  of  differing'  multitudes,) 
Could  not  out-peer  tliese  twain.    Pardon  me,  gods  ! 
I'd  change  my  sex  to  be  companion  with  them, 
Since  Leonatus  false.* 

Bel.  It  shall  be  so  : 

Boys,  we'll  go  dress  our  hunt. — Fair  youth,  come  in : 
Discourse  is  heavy,  fasting  ;  when  we  have  supp'd. 
We'll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story, 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

Gtii.  Pray  draw  near. 

Arv.  The  night  to  the  owl,  the  morn  to  the  lark, 
less  welcome. 

Imo.  Thanks,  sir. 

Arv.  I  pray,  draw  near.    [Exeunt. 

8CE1NE  VII.    Rome.    Enter  7\uo  Senators  and 
Tribunes. 

1  Sen.  This  is  the  tenor  of  the  emperor's  writ ; 
That  since  the  common  men  are  now  in  action 
'Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  ; 
And  that  the  legions  now  in  GaUia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  cur  wars  against 
The  fallen  olT  Britons  ;  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business  :  He  creates 
Lucius  pro-consul :   and  to  you,  the  tribunes. 
For  this  immediate  levy,  he  commands 
His  absolute  commission.*     Lone  live  Ctesar! 

Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces  ? 

8  Sen.  Ay. 

Tri.  Remaining  now  in  Gallia  ? 

I  Sen.  With  those  legions 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  supplyant:  The  words  of  vour  commission 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

Tri.  We  will  discharge  our  duty. 

[Exeunt. 

1  I  have  elsewhere  observed  thnt  prize,  prise,  and 
price  were  confounded,  or  used  indiscriminately  by  our 
ancestors.  Indeed  it  is  not  now  uncommon  at  this  day, 
as  Malone  observes,  to  hear  persons  above  the  vulgar 
confound  the  words,  and  talk  of  higU-prix'd  and  low- 
priz'd  goods.  Prize  here  is  evidently  used  for  value, 
ealimalion.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  how  the 
words  were  formerly  confounded,  may  consult  Barel's 
Alvearie,  in  v.  price. 

3  To  wring  u  to  writhe.  So  in  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  Act  v.  Sc  1  :— 

'  To  those  that  icriiig  under  the  load  of  sorrow.' 
8  Differing  multitudes  are  varying  or  wacering  niul- 
tUudes.    So  in  the  Induction  to  Uie  Second  Part  of  Kioc; 
Henry  VI.  :— 

'  The  still  discordant  wavering  multitude.' 

4  Malnnc  buys,  'As  Sluikspeare  has  used  in  other 
rlacBH  .Montlaiia'  te:.t,  and  thy  nilxtrese'  ear  for  •  Mene- 
i;»-MPS  tenl,'  and  '  thy  nii;trb."<s«e  car  :'  it  l»  prohuble 


ACT  IV. 


SCENE   L 


TTie   Forettf  near  the    Cave. 
Cloteh. 


Enter 


Clo.  I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should 
meet,  if  Pisanio  have  mapped  it  truly.  How  fit 
bis  garments  serve  me  !  Why  should  his  mistress, 
who  was  made  by  him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  be 
fit  too?  the  rather, (saving  reverence  of  the  word,) 
for*  'tis  said,  a  woman^  fitness  comes  by  fits. 
Therein  I  must  play  the  workman.  I  dare  speak 
it  to  myself,  (for  it  is  not  vain-glory  for  a  man  and 
his  glass  to  confer;  in  his  own  chamber,  I  mean,) 
the  lines  of  my  body  are  as  well  drawn  as  his  ;  no 
less  young,  more  strong,  not  beneath  him  in  for- 
tunes, beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the  time, 
above  him  in  birth,  alike  conversant  in  general  ser- 
vices, and  more  remarkable  in  single  oppositions  :'' 
yet  this  imperseverant  thing  loves  him  in  my  despite. 
What  mortality  is!  Posthumus,  thy  head,  which 
now  is  growing  upon  thy  shoulders,  shall  within 
this  hour  be  off;  thy  mistress  enforced  ;  thy  gar- 
ments cut  to  pieces  before  thy  face  :'  and  all  this 
done,  spurn  her  home  to  her  father :  who  may, 
haply,  be  a  little  angry  for  my  so  rough  usage  :  but 
my  mother,  having  power  of  his  tcstiness,  shall  turn 
all  into  my  commendations.  My  horse  is  tied  up 
safe  :  Out,  sword,  and  to  a  sore  purpose  !  Fortune, 
put  them  into  my  hand  !  This  is  the  very  descrip- 
tion of  their  meeting-place  :  and  the  fellow  dares 
not  deceive  me.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.     Before  the  Cave.     Enter,  from  the 

Cave,  Belarius,  Gdidkbids,  AKyiBAau8,and 

Imooeh. 

Bel.  You  are  not  well :    [To  Imooer.]  remain 
here  in  the  cave  : 
We'll  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

Arv,  Brother,  stay  here  : 

[To  Imooeit. 
Are  we  not  brothers  ? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  should  be ; 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity. 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  sick. 

Chii.  Go  you  to  hunting.    I'll  abide  with  him. 

Imo.  So  sick  I  am  not ;  yet  I  am  not  well : 
But  not  so  citizen  a  wanton,  as 
To  seem  to  die,  ere  sick  :  So  please  you  leave  me. 
Stick  to  your  journal  course :  the  breach  of  custom 
Is  breach  of  all.*     I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me  :   Society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable  :  I'm  not  very  sick. 
Since  I  can  reason  of  it.   Pray  you,  trust  me  here  ; 
I'll  rob  none  but  myself;  and  let  me  die, 
Stealing  so  poorly. 

Gui.  1  love  thee  ;  I  have  spoke  it : 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  much, 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

Bel.  What?  how?  how? 

^rt>.  If  it  be  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 


that  he  used  '  since  Leonatus'  false'  for  '  since  Leonatus 
is  false.'  Steevens  doubts  this,  and  says  that  the  poet 
may  have  written  •  Since  Leonate  is  false,'  as  he  caTiS 
Enoharbus,  Enobarbe ;  and  Frospero,  Prosper,  tn 
other  places. 

5  He  commands  the  oomniiseion  to  be  given  you.  So. 
we  say,  I  ordered  the  materials  to  the  workmen. 

6  i.  e.  cause. 

7  '  In  single  combat.'  So  In  Kkig  Henry  IV.  Part  I. 
Act  i.  Sc.  8  T— 

'  In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand, 

He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 

In  changing  hardlment  with  great  Olendower.' 

An  opposite,  in  the  language  of  Shaksjieare's  age,  WM 

the  common  phrase  for  an  antagonist. 

Imperseverant  probably  means  no  more  than  perse- 

verant,  like  imbosomrd,  impa.tsioned,  immaskea. 

8  Warburton  thought  we  should  read,  'l)efor«  ker 
face.'  Malone  says,  that  Shaks|ieare  may  have  inten- 
tionally given  this  absurd  and  brutal  language  to  Cloten. 
The  (3lown  ir  The  Winter's  Tale  says,  '  If  thou'lt  SM 
a  thing  to  talk  of  rDm-  thou  art  dp«d.» 

9  '  Keep  your  du'Vy  course  uiiinterrupteil;  if  the  staled 
plan  of  life  is  once  broken,  nothing  follows  but  conftt- 
sion.' — JMnfan. 


AecNs  U. 


CYMBELINE. 
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In  my  good  brother's  fault :  I  know  not  why 
I  love  this  youth  ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say, 
Love's  reason's  wilhout  reason  ;  the  bier  at  door, 
And  a  demand  who  is't  shall  die,  I'd  say, 
MyfoUheTy  not  this  ymtth, 

Bel.  O,  noble  strain  !  [Aside. 

O,  worthiness  of  nature  !  breed  of  greatness  . 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base  : 
Nature  hath  meal,  and  bran  ;  contempt,  and  grace. 
I  am  not  their  father  :  yet  who  this  should  be, 
Doth  miracle  itself,  lov'd  before  me. — 
*Tis  the  ninth  hour  o'  the  morn. 

Arv.  Brother,  farewell. 

Jmo.  I  wish  ye  sport. 

Arv.  You  health. — So  please  you,  sir. 

•  "*    Imo.  [Aside.]  These  are  kind  creatures.     Gods, 
what  lies  I  have  heard  ! 
Our  courtiers  say,  all's  savage,  but  at  court : 
Experience,  O,  thou  disprov'st  report ! 
The  imperious'  seas  breed  monsters  ;  for  the  dish. 
Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish. 
I  am  sick  still ;  heart-sick  : — Pisanio, 
I'll  now  taste  of  thy  drug. 

Chii.         •  I  could  not  stir  him ; 

He  said,  he  was  gentle,*  but  unfortunate  ; 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Arv.  Thus  did  he  answer  me  :  yet  said,  hereafter 
I  might  know  more. 

Bel.  To  the  field,  to  the  field  :— 

We'll  leave  you  for  this  time ;  go  in,  and  rest. 

Artt.  We'll  not  be  long  away. 

Bel.  Pfay,  be  not  sick, 

For  you  must  be  our  housewife. 

Fmo.  Well,  or  ill, 

I  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  shalt  be  ever. 

[Exit  Imogen. 
This  youth,  howe'er  distress'd,  appears,  he  hath  had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings  ! 

Gui.  But  his  neat  cookery  I    He  cut  our  roots  in 
characters  • 
And  sauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick, 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh  ;  as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile  ; 
The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Gui.  I  do  note. 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both, 
Mingle  their  spurs^  together. 

Arv.  Grow,  patience ! 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root,  with  the  increasing  vine  !* 

Bel.  It  is  great  morning.'  Come;  away. — Who's 
there  ? 

Enter  Cloten. 

Clo,  I  cannot  find  those  ruaagales  ;  that  villain 
Hath  mock'd  me  :  I  am  faint. 

BeL  Those  runagates  ! 

Means  he  not  us  ?  I  partly  know  him  ;  'tis 
Cloten,  the  son  o'  the  queen.     I  fear  some  ambush. 
I  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 
I  know  'tis  he  : — We  are  held  as  outlaws  : — Hence. 


1  Here  asain  Malone  asserts  that  '  imperious  was 
used  by  Shakspeare  for  imperial.'  This  is  absurd 
•noush  when  we  look  at  the  context:  what  has  impe- 
rial to  do  with  seas  ?  Imperious  has  here  its  usual 
meaning  of  proud,  haughty.  See  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida.  Act  iv.  Sc.  5. 

2  '  I  could  not  ■)nove  him  to  tell  his  story.'  Gentle  is 
of  a  sentle  race  or  rank,  well  born. 

3  Spurs  are  the  longest  and  largest  leading  roots  of 
Orees.    We  have  the  word  again  in  The  Tempest : — 

' The  strong  bas'd  promontory 

Have  I  made  shake,  and  by  the  spurs 
Pluc>  'd  up  the  pine  and  cedar.' 

4  How  ncuch  difficulty  has  been  made  to  appear  in 
this  simple  figurative  passage  !  which  to  me  appears 
piiiBciently  intelligible  without  a  note.  '  Let  patience 
gtov>j  and  Im  the  etinkinvg  elder,  gri'tf,  untwine  his 

2  R 


Qui.  He  is  but  one :  You  and  my  brother  search 
What  companies  are  near :  pray  you  away  ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Belarius  and  Arviragu(. 

Clo.  Soft !  What  are  you 

That  fly  me  thus  ?  some  villain  mountaineers  7 
I  have  heard  of  such.     What  slave  art  thou  ? 

Gui.  A  thing 

More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
A  slave,  without  a  knock.^ 

Clo.  Thou  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  villain  :  Yield  thee,  thief. 

Gui.  To  who  1  to  thee  ?  What  art  thou  ?  HaT« 
not  I 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ? 
Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger  ;  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.'     Say,  what  thou  art ; 
Why  I  should  yield  to  thee?  j 

Clo.  Thou  villain  basa^  'i 

Know'st  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 

Gui.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  rascal^ 

Who  is  thy  grandfather  ;  he  made  those  clothes, 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee." 

Clo.  Thou  precious  varlet. 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui.  Hence,  then,  and  thank 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.  Thou  art  some  fool  j 
I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief, 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui.  What's  thy  name  ? 

Clo.  Cloten,  thou  villain. 

Gut.  Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  name, 
I  cannot  tremble  at  it ;  were't  toad,  or  adder,  spider, 
'Twould  move  me  sooner. 

Clo.  To  thy  further  fear, 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  know 
I'm  son  to  the  queen. 

Gui.  I'm  sorry  for't ;  not  seeming 

So  worthy  as  thy  birth . 

Clo.  Art  not  afeard  ? 

Gut.  Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear ;  the 
wise  : 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.  Die  the  death ; 

When  I  have  slain  thee  with  my  proper  hand, 
I'll  follow  those  that  even  now  fled  hence. 
And  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  heads  ■ 
Yield,  rustic  mountaineer.  [Exeunt,  Jighiin^, 

Enter  Belarius  otuL  ARViRAGtrs, 
Bel.  No  company's  abroad.  , 

Arv.  None  in  the  world :   You  did  mistake  him, 

sure. 
Bel.  I  cannot  tell :  Long  is  it  since  I  saw  him, 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore  ;  the  snatches  in  his  voice. 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his  :  I  am  absolute^ 
'Twas  very  Cloten. 

Arv.  In  this  place  we  left  them : 

I  wish  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him, 
You  say  he  is  so  fell. 

Bel.  Being  scarce  made  up, 

I  mean,  to  man,  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors  ;  for  defect  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cure'  of  fear  :   But  see,  thy  brother. 


perishing  root //-ofn  those  of  the  increasing  vine.po- 
tience.'  I  have  already  observed,  that  with,  from,  and 
by,  are  almost  always  convertible  words. 

5  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
Act  iv.  Sc.  3.    It  is  a  Gallicism  : — '  II  est  grand  matin.' 

6  i.e.  than  answerins  that  abusive  word  slave. 

7  So  in  Solymaii  and  Perseda,  1599  : — 

'  IJi^hl  not  with  my  tongue ;  this  is  my  orairix.' 
Macduff  says  to  Macbeth  : — 

' r- 1  have  no  words  ; 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword.' 
3  See  a  note  on  a  similar  passage  in  a  former  scene, 
p.  32-1,  Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 

9  The  old  copy  reads,  'Is  oft  the  muse  of  fear  ;'  but 
this  cmnot  be  right :  Belarius  is  assigning  a  reason  for 
Cloten's  fool-hardy  desperation,  not  accounting  for  hia 
cowardioa.    The  emendation  adopted  is  Hanmer's. 
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Act  IV 


'''   Re-enUr  Ctittdebius,  u>ilh  Cloter'i  Head. 

Gui.  This  Cloteu  was  a  fool ;  an  empty  purse, 
There  was  no  money  in't :   not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock'd  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none : 
Yet,  I  not  doinff  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head,  as  I  do  his. 

'Bel.  What  hast  thou  done  ? 

Gui.  I  am  perfect,'  what:    cut  offone  Cloten's 
head  j 
Son  to  the  queen,  after  his  own  report ; 
Who  cali'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer ;  and  swore. 
With  his  own  single  hand  he'd  take  us  in,' 
Displace  our  heads,  where,  (thank  the  gods !)  they 

grow. 
And  set  them  on  Lud's  town. 

SeL  We  are  all  undone. 

Chd.  Why,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to  lose, 
But  that  he  swore  to  take,  our  lives  ?  The  law 
Protects  not  us  :  Then  why  should  we  be  tender 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us  ; 
Play  judge,  and  executioner,  all  himself; 
For'  we  do  fear  the  law  ?  What  company 
Discover  you  abroad? 

Bel.  No  single  soul 

Can  we  set  eye  on,  but,  in  all  safe  reason,    fmour* 
He  must  have  some  attendants.     Though  his  hu- 
Was  nothing  but  mutation  ;  ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse  ;  not  frenzy,  not 
Absolute  madness  could  so  far  have  rav'd. 
To  bring  him  here  alone  :  Althuusrh,  perhafw, 
It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make    some   stronger   head :  the    which  he 

hearing, 
(As  it  is  like  him,)  might  break  out,  and  swear 
He'd  fetch  us  in ;  yet  is't  not  probable 
To  come  alone,  either  he  so  undertaking. 
Or  they  so  suffering :  then  on  good  ground  we  fear. 
If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 
More  perilous  than  the  head. 

Arv.  Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it :  howsoe'er, 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day  :  the  boy  Fidele's  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth.' 

Gui.  With  his  own  sword, 

Which  he  did  wave  against  my  throat,  I  have  ta'en 
His  head  from  him  :  I II  throw't  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock ;  and  let  il  to  the  sea. 
And  lell  the  fishes,  he's  the  queen's  son,  Cloten : 
That's  all  I  reck.  [ExU. 

Bel.  I  fear,  'twill  be  revene'd : 

'Would,  Polydore,  thou  had'st  not  done^t !  though 

valour 
Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Arv.  'Would,  I  had  done't, 

80  the  revenge  alone  pursued  me  ! — Polydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly  ;  but  envy  much, 
Thou    hast    robb'd    me    of  this  deed :  I   would, 
revenges,  [through. 

That  possible  strength  might  meet,*  would  seek  us 
And  put  us  to  our  answer. 


1  ■  I  am  well  informed  what.' 
3  i.  e.  comjuer,  sulidue  us. 

3  For  again  in  the  sense  of  cause.  See  note  on  Act 
\v.  8c.  1. 

4  The  old  copy  reads,  '  his  honmtr.^  The  emenda- 
tion is  Theobald's.  Malone  has  shown  that  thr  words 
honour  and  humour  have  been  erroneously  printed  for 
each  other  in  other  passages  of  the  old  ediilons. 

6  '  Fidele's  sickoess  made  my  walk  forth  frcni  the 
cave  tedious.''    80  in  King  Richard  III. : — 

• our  crosses  on  the  way 

Have  made  it  tedious,'  &c. 
e  '  Such  pursuit  of  vengeance  as  fell  within  any  po«- 
■tbility  of  opposition.' 

7  '  To  restore  Fidele  to  the  bloom  of  health,  to  ret&'.l 
the  colour  into  his  cheeks,  I  would  let  out  the  blood  oi" 
a  lehole parish,  or  any  number  of  such  fellows  as  Clo- 
Un.'    A  parish  is  a  common  phrase  fur  a  creat  number. 

'  Heaven  give  you  joy,  sweet  master  Palatine. 
And  to  you,  sir,  a  whole  parish  of  children.' 

n«  Wits,  by  I>at>4nont,  p.  939. 


Bel.  Well,  'tis  done :—  i 

We'll  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  8e*k  for  danger      ' 
Where  there's  no  profit.     I  pr'ythee,  to  our  rock ; 
You  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks  :  I'll  stav 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  presently. 

Arv.  Poor  sick  Fidele ! 

I'll  willingly  to  him  :  To  gain  his  colour, 
I'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens  blood,' 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  [Exit. 

BeL  O,  thou  goddess, 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys  !  They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs,  blowing  below  the  violet. 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head :  and  yet  as  rough. 
Their  royal  blood  enchafd,  as  the  rud'st  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine, 
And  niake  him  stoop  to  the  vale.    Tis  wonderful. 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unleam'd  :  honour  untaught ; 
Civility  not  seen  from  other  ;  valour. 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sow'd  !   Yet  still  it's  strange 
What  Cloten's  being  here  to  us  portends  ; 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-enter  Gitiderius. 

Gvi.  Where's  my  brother  ? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoll  down  the  stream, 
In  embassy  to  his  mother  ;  his  body's  hostage 
For  his  return.  \S<Jenm  music. 

Bel.  My  ingenious  instrument  I 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounds !  But  what  occasion 
Haih  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion  !  Hark  ! 

Gui.  Is  he  at  home  ? 

Bel.  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Crui.  What  does  he  mean  ?   since  death  of  my 
dear'st  mother 
It  did  not  speak  before.     All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.  The  matter  7 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys.* 
Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys  ; 
Is  Cadwal  mad  7 

Re-enter  ARViRAOtJS,  bearing  Imooer,  m  dead,  m 
his  arms. 

Bel.  Look,  here  he  comes. 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms. 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for ! 

Arv.  The  bird  is  dead. 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.     I  had  rather 
Have  skipp'd  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty, 
To  have  turn'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch. 
Than  have  seen  this. 

GuL  O,  sweetest,  fairest  lily  ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bel.  O,  melancholy ! 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare* 
Might  easiliest  harbour  m  'I — Thou  blessed  thing  ! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  might'st  have  made  1 

butl,"> 
Thou  diedst,  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy  !— 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Arv.  Stark,"  as  you  see  : 


i 

n 


1 


8  Toys  are  triflns. 

9  A  crare  was  a  small  vessel  of  burthen,  sometimes 
spelled  croer,  crayer,  and  even  eraye.    The  old  copy 

reads,    erroneously,    • thy  sluggish  care.'    Tne 

emendation  was  suggested  by  Sympson  in  a  note  on 
The  Captain  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : — 

' le<  him  venture 

In  some  decayed  crare  of  his  own. 
10  We  should  most  probably  read,  '  but  ah  .''    .Sy  Is 
always  printed  ah  .'  in  the  first  fulio,  and  other  l>ooke  of 
the  time.    Hence,  perhaps,  I,  which  was  used  for  the 
aflirmative  particle  ay.  crept  into  the  text.     'Hjcaven 
knows  (says  Belarius)  what  a  man  thou  wouldet  have 
be.-<n  hadst  thou  lived ;  but,  aUui .'  thou  dicd'st  of  melan- 
cho.y,  while  yet  only  a  most  accomplished  boy.' 
U  Star/:  means  entirely  cold  and  stiff. 
'  And  many  a  nobleman  lies  stark — 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaulting;  enemies.' 

King  Uojtry  IV  Pan  I 


Scene  II. 


CYMBELINE. 


Sdl 


Thus  smitin?,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber, 
Not  as  death^s  dart,  being  laugh'd  at :  his  right  cheek 
Reposing  on  a  cushion. 

Gui.  Where? 

Arv.  O'  the  floor  ; 

His  arms  thus  leagu'd :  I  thought,  he  slept :  and 

put 
My  clouted  brogues'  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rude- 
,  ness 

Answer'd  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  sleeps  :* 

If  he  be  gone,  he'll  make  his  grave  a  bed  ; 
With  female  fairies  will  his  tomb  be  haunted, 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee.' 

Arv.  With  fairest  flowers, 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave  ;  Thou  shalt  not  lack 

fhe  flower,  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose  ;  nor 
he  azur'd  harebell,  like  thy  veins  ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'(f  not  thy  breath:  the  ruddock*  would, 
With  charitable  bill  (O,  bill,  sore-shaming: 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  Tie 
Without  a  monument !)  bring  thee  all  this  ; 
Yea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-ground'  thy  corse. 

Gvi,  Pr'ythee,  have  done  ; 

And  do  not  play  in  wench-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.     Let  us  bury  him. 
And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
Is  now  due  debt. — To  the  grave. 

Aro.  Say,  where  shall's  lay  him  ? 

Gfut.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

Arv.  Be't  so : 

And  let  us,  Polydore,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the  ground, 
As  once  our  mother ;  use  like  note,  and  words, 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 

Gui.  Cadwal, 
I  cannot  sing  ;  I'll  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee  : 
Por  notes  of  sorrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie. 

Arv.  We'll  speak  it  then. 

Bel.  Great  griefs,  I  see,  medicine  the  less  :'  for 
Cloten 


1 '  Clouted  brogues'  are  coarse  wooden  shoes,  strength- 
eneil  with  clout  or  Ao6-nails.  In  some  parts  of  England 
thin  plates  of  iron,  called  clouts,  are  fixed  to  the  shoes 
of  rustics. 

2  'I  cannot  forbear  (says  Steevens)   to  introduce  a 

gassage  somewhat    like    this  from   Webster's   White 
levil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona  [1612,]  on  account  of  its 
•ingular  beauty : — 

'  Oh,  thou  soft  natural  death  !  thou  art  joint  twin 
To  sweetest  slumber  !  no  rough-bearded  comet 
Stares  on  thy  mild  departure :  the  dull  owl 
Beats  not  against  thy  casement :  the  hoarse  wolf 
Scents  not  thy  carrion  : — pity  winds  thy  corse, 
While  horror  waits  on  princes  !' 

3  Steevens  imputes  great  violence  to  this  change  of 
person,  and  would  read,  'come  lo  him;'  but  there  is 
no  impropriety  in  Guiderius's  sudden  addre-ss  to  the 
bodi/  itself.  It  might,  indeed,  be  ascribed  to  our  author's 
careless  manner,  of  which  an  instance  like  the  present 
occurs  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  act,  where  Posthu- 
mus  says, 

' 1/ait  married  ones, 

If  each  of  you  would  take  this  course,  how  many 
Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves.' 

Douce. 

4  The  ruddock  is  the  red-breast. 

6  To  winter-ground  appears  to  mean  to  dress  or  deco- 
"ate  thy  corse  with  '  furred  moss,'  for  a  winter  covering, 
when  there  are  no  flowers  to  strew  it  with.  In  Cornu- 
copia, or  Divers  Secrets,  &c.  by  Thomas  Johnson,  4to. 
1696,  sig.  E.  it  is  said,  '  The  robin  red-breast,  if  he  finds 
•  man  or  woman  dead,  will  cover  all  his  face  with 
mouse  ;  and  some  thinke  that  if  the  body  should  remain 
unburied  that  he  would  cover  the  whole  body  also.'  The 
reader  will  remember  the  pathetic  old  ballad  of  the 
Children  in  the  Wood. 
"6  So  in  a  former  passage  of  this  play : 

'  — a  touch  more  rare 

Subdues  all  pangs  and  fears.' 
•  JIOiA  in  King  Lear : — 

' Where  the  greater  malady  is  fijr'd, 

Tb«  l«eMr  is  «e«rc«  f«It.> 


Is  quite  forgot.  He  was  a  queen's  eon,  boys ; 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember, 
He  was  paid'  for  that :  Though  mean  and  mighty, 

rotting 
Together,  have  one  dust ;  yet  reverence,* 
(That  angel  of  the  world,)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place    'tween   high    and    low.     Our   foe  was 

princely ; 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe. 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Crui.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 

Thersites'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  are  alive. 

Arv.  If  you'll  go  fetch  him. 

We'll  say  our  song  the  whilst. — Brother,  begin. 

{Exit  Belarhts. 
Gui.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the 
east ; 
My  father  hath  a  reason  for't. 

Arv.  'Tis  true.  ' 

Gui.  Come  on,  then,  and  remove  him. 

Arv.  So, — begin. 

SONG. 
Gui.   Fear  no  more  the  heat  o'  the  sun,* 

Nor  the  furious  winter^s  rages  /  ; 

Tliou  thy  worldly  task  hast  done. 

Home  art  gone,  and  la'en  thy  wages  : 
Golden  lads  and  girls  all  must, 
As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Arv.  Fear  no  more  the  Jrown  o'  the  great. 

Thou  art  past  the  tyranfs  stroke  ; 
Care  no  more  to  clothe,  and  eat ; 

To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 
The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 
All  follow  thi-i,  and  come  to  dust.^" 

Gui.  JPear  no  more  the  lightning-Jiash, 
Arv.  JVor  the  all-dreaded  thunder-stone  ; 
Gui.  Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash  ; 
Arv.   Thnu  hast  Jinish'd  joy  and  moan  : 
Both.  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign' '  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust. 

Gui.  No exorciser'^^  harm  thee! 
Arv.  Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  1 
Gui.   Ghost  unlaid  forbear  thee  ! 
Arv.  Nothtng  ill  come  near  t'nee  ! 
Both.  Quiet  consummation'  ■■  have  ; 

And  renowned  be  thy  grave  ,"* 

7  i.  e.  punished.  Falstaff,  after  having  been  beaten, 
when  in  the  dress  of  an  old  woman,  says,  'I  pay'd  nothing 
for  it  neither,  but  was  paid  for  my  learning.' 

8  Reverence,  or  due  regard  to  subordination,  is  the 
power  that  keeps  peace  and  order  in  the  world. 

9  This  is  the  topic  of  consolation  that  nature  dictates 
to  all  men  on  these  occasions. 

10  '  The  poet's  sentiment  seems  to  have  been  this : — 
All  human  excellence  is  equally  subject  to  the  stroke  of 
death  :  neither  the  power  of  kings,  nor  the  science  of 
scholars,  nor  the  art  of  those  who.se  immediate  study  ig 
tlie  prolongation  of  life,  can  protect  them  from  the  flnal 
destiny  of  man.' — Johnson. 

11  To  '  consign  to  thee'  is  to  '  seal  the  same  contract 
with  thee ;'  i.e.  add  their  names  to  thine  upon  the  regia< 
ter  of  death.     So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 


A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death. 
12  It  has  already  been  observed  that,  exerciser  a.nc\tr\t' 
ly  signified  a  person  who  could  raise  spirits,  not  one 
who  lays  them. 

1.3  Consunimation  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  King 
Edward  III.  1.596  :— 

'  My  soul  will  yield  this  castle  of  my  flesh, 
This  mingled  tribute,  with  all  willingness. 
To  darkness,  consummation,  dust,  and  worms.' 
Milton,  in  his  Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winches- 
ter, is  indebted  to  the  passage  before  us : — 
'Gentle  lady,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have.' 
14  '  For  the  obsequies  of  Fidele  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  a 
song  was  written  by  my  unhappy  friend,  Mr.  Wiiliam 
Collins  of  Chichester,  a  man  oi  uncommon  learning  ahd 
abilities.    I  shall  give  it  a  place  at  the  end.  in  honour  of 
his  memory,' 
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CYMBEUNE. 


Act  IF* 


Reenter  BELAHitrs,  vnih  the  Body  of  Cloteit. 

._  GnL  We  have  done  our  obsequies  :  Come  lay 
'  him  down. 

Bel.  Here's   a  few  flowers,  but  about  midnight, 
more : 
The   herbs,   that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the 

night, 
Are  strewmgs  fitt'st  for  graves. — Upon  their  faces  :' 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  wither'd  :  even  so 
These  herb'lets  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strow. — 
Come  on,  away  :  apart  upon  our  knees. 
The  ground,  that  gave  them  first,  has  them  again; 
Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  paiiu 

[Exeunt  Bei..  Gui.  and  Abv. 

Jmo.    lAwaMng.]  Yes,  sir,  to  Milford  Haven; 

Which  is  the  way? — 

I  thank  you. — By  you  bush  ? — Pray,how  (ar  thither  ? 

'Ods  pittikins  !*^-can  it  be  six  miles  yet? 

I  have  gone  all  night : — 'Faith,  flf  lay  down  and 

sleep. 
But,  soft !  no  bedfellow  : — O,  gods  and  goddesses  ! 
[Seeing  the  Body. 
These  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; 
This  bloody  man,  the  care  on't. — I  hope,  I  dream ; 
For,  so,  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures :  But  'tis  not  so  ; 
'Twas  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing, 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  tumes.     Our  very  eves 
Arc   sometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.     Good 

faith, 
I  tremble  still  with  fear :   But  if  there  be 
Yet  led  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream's  here  still ;  even  wnen  I  wake,  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me  ;  not  imagin'd,  felt. 
A  headless  man  ! — The  garments  of  Poslhumus ! 
I  know  the  shape  of  his  leg  ;  this  is  his  hand  ; 
His  foot  Mercurial ;  his  Martial  thigh  ; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules  :  but  his  Jovial'  face- 
Murder  in  heaven  ? — How  ? — 'Tis  gone.— Pisanio, 
Ail  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee  !  Thou, 
Conspir'd  with  that  irregulous*  devil,  Cloten, 
Hast  here  cut  off  mv  lord. — To  write,  and  read, 
Be  henceforth  treacherous ! — Damn'd  Pisanio 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters, — damn'd  Pi.sanio— 
From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 
Struck  tlie  main-top ! — O,  Posthumus !  alas, 
Where  is  thy  head  ?  where's  that  ?  Ah  me  !  where's 

that? 
Pisanio  might  have  kill'd  thee  at  the  heart. 
And    left    this    head  on.* — How  should  this  be  ? 

Pisanio  ? 
'TIS  he,  and  Cloten  :  malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  wo  here.    O,  'tis  pregnant,  pregnant  !* 
The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  said,  was  precious 
And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murd'roiis  to   the  senses  7  That  confirms  it  home  : 
This  is  Pisanio's  deed,  and  Cloten's !  O  ! — 
Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 


1  Malone  observes,  that  '  Shaks{)eare  did  not  recol- 
lect when  he  nTOte  these  words,  that  there  was  but  one 
face  on  which  the  flowers  could  be  strewed.'  It  is  one 
of  the  poet's  lapses  of  thought,  and  will  counteuance  the 
passage  remarked  upon  in  Act  iv.  So.  1. 

3  This  diminutive  adjuration  is  derived  from  God's 
pity,  by  the  addition  of  kin.  In  this  manner  we  have 
also  'Od^s  hodikins. 

3  'Jbvial  face'  here  signifies  such  a  face  as  t>eIones 
to  Jove.  The  epithet  is  7requeiiily  so  used  in  the  old 
dramatic  writers  ;  particularlv  Heywood : — 

' Alcides  here  will  stand 

To  plague  yon  all  with  his  hieh  Jovial  hand.' 

The  Silver  ^e. 

4  Irreptloiu  must  mean  lawless,  licentious,  out  of 
rule.  The  word  has  not  hitherto  been  met  with  else- 
where :  but  in  Reinolds's  God's  Revenge  against  Adul- 
tery, ed.  1671,  p.  121,  we  have  'irregulaled  lust.' 

5  This  is  another  of  the  poet's  lapses,  unless  we  at- 
tribute the  error  to  the  old  nrinters,  and  read,  '  Ihy  head 
on.'  We  must  understand  by  '  thin  head,'  the  liead  of 
foKhumus ;  the  head  that  did  belong  to  this  body. 

8  I.  e.  'tis  a  ready,  apposite  conclusion. 

7  Shakspeare  appears  to  have  meant  brother  to  the 


That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 
Which  chance  to  find  us  :  O,  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 
Enter  Li7ciU8,a  Captain,  and  other  Oflkers,  and  a 
Soothsayer. 
Cap.  To  them  the  legions  parrison'd  in  Gallia, 
After  your  will,  have  cross'd  the  sea  ;  attending 
You  h«sre  at  Milford  Haven,  with  your  ships : 
They  are  here  in  readiness. 

Liic.  But  what  from  Rome? 

Cap.  The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  confiners, 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy  j  most  willing  spirits, 
That  promise  noble  service  ;  and  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  lachimo, 
Sietwa's  brother.' 
Lmc.  When  expect  you  them  ? 

Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o'  the  wind. 
Luc.  This  forwardness 

Makes   our   hopes   fair.     Command,  our  present 

numbers 
Be  muster'd  ;  bid  the  captains  look  to't. — Now,  sir, 
What   have    you   dream  d,  of  late,  of  this   war's 
purpose  ? 
SoolA.  Last  night  the  very  gods  show'd  me  - 
vision :' 

J  I  fast,*  and  pray'd,  for  their  intelligence,)  T^us  :- 
saw  Jove's  nird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wine'd 
From  the  spungy"*  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
There  vanisb'd  in  the  sunbeams :   which  portends 
Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination,) 
Success  to  the  Roman  host. 

Jaic.  Dream  often  so, 

And  never  false. — Soft,  ho !  what  trunk  is  here^ 
Without  his  top  ?    The  ruin  speaks,  that  sometime 
It  was  a  worthy  building. — How  !  a  page  !  — 
Or  dead,  or  sleeping  on  him  ?  Rut  dead,  rather : 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead.— 
Let's  see  the  boy's  face. 

Cop.  He  is  alive,  my  lord. 

Luc.  He'll  then  instruct  as  of  this  body. — ^Young 
one. 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes  :  for  it  seems. 
They  crave  to  be  demanded  :  Who  is  this. 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow  7  Or  who  was  he, 
That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did,' ' 
Hath  alter'd  that  gojid  picture  ?  What's  thy  interest 
In  this  sad  wreck 7   How  came  it  ?  Who  is  it? 
What  art  thou? 

Imo.  I  am  nothing:  or  if  not, 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.    This  was  my  master, 
A  very  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good, 
That  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain  :— Alte  ! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters  :  I  may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service, 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Luc  'Lack,  good  youth 

Thou  mov'st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding  :  Say  his  name,  pood  friend. 

Imo.  Richard  du  Champ. ■*     If  I  do  lie,  and  do 


1 


prince  of  Sienna.    He  was  not  aware  that  Sienna  was 
a  republic,  or  possibly  did  not  heed  iu 

8  It  was  no  common  dream,  but  sent  from  the  very 
gods,  or  the  gods  themselves.  • 

9  J"a«/ ftir/asffrf,  as  we  have  in  another  place  of  this      f 
play  lift  for  lifted.    In  King  John  we  have  heal  for      f 
healed,  vafi  for  teafted,  &c.     Similar  phraseology  will 
be  found  m  the  Bible,  Mark,  i.  31  ;   John.  xiil.  IS ; 
Exodus,  xii.  8,  &c. 

10  Milton  has  availed  himself  of  this  epithet  in  Co 
mus : — 

' Thus  I  hurl 

My  dazzling  spells  into  the  npumgy  air.' 

11  Who  has  altered  (his  picture,  so  as  to  make  it  other 
wise  than  nature  did  it .'  Olivia,  speaking  of  her  own 
beauty  as  of  a  picture,  asks  Viola  if  '  k  is  not  well 
done .'' 

1-2  Shakspeare  was  indebted  fbr  his  modem  names 
(which  sometimes  are  mixed  with  ancient  ones),  as 
well  as  for  his  anachronioms,  to  the  fhxhionable  novels 
of  his  time.  Steevens  cites  some  amusing  instances 
from  a  Petite  Palace  of  Peuie  his  Pleaaure,  1678.  But 
the  absurdity  was  not  confined  to  noveb:  the  drama 
would  aAbrd  numerous  ezamplea. 


ScEiTE  rv. 


CYMBEUNC. 


S» 


No  harm  bj  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 

[AsitU. 
They'll  pardon  it.    Say  you,  sir  ? 

Imc.  Thy  name.? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

.  Lmc.  Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  very  same  : 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith  ;  thv  faith,  thy  name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me?  I  will  not  say. 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  master'd  ;  but,  be  sure, 
No  less  belov'd.     The  Roman  emperor's  letters, 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner 
Than  thine  own  worth  prefer  thee  :   Go  with  me. 

Imo.  I'll  follow,  sir.  But  first,  an't  please  the  gods, 
I'll  hide  my  master  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes'  can  dig ;  and  when 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  have  strew'd 

his  grave, 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers. 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep,  and  sigh  ; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you. 
So  please  you  entertain  me. 

Imc.  Ay,  good  youth  ; 

And  rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee. — 
My  friends, 

The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties  :  Let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can. 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partizans 
A  grave  :  Come,  arm  him.* — Boy,  he  is  preferr'd 
By  thee  to  us  ;   and  he  shall  be  interr'd, 
As  soldiers  can.     Be  cheerful ;   wipe  thine  eyes  : 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    III.    A   Room  in    Cymbeline's    Palace. 
Enter  Cvmbeline,  Lords,  orwi  Pisanio. 

Cym..  Again  ;   and  bring  me  word,  how  'tis  with 
her. 
A  fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son  : 
A    madness,    of  which    her    life's    in    danger  :— 

Heavens, 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me  !  Imogen, 
The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone  :  my  queen 
Upon  a  desperate  bed  ;  and  in  a  time 
VVIien  fearful  wars  point  at  me,  her  son  gone. 
So  needful  for  this  present  :   It  strikes  me,  past 
The  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow. 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we'll  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a  sharp  torture. 

Pis.  Sir,  my  life  is  yours, 

I  humbly  set  it  at  your  will :   But,  for  my  mistress, 
I  nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone, 
Nor    when  she   purposes  return.      'Beseech   your 

highness, 
Hold  me  your  loyal  servant. 

1  Ijtrd,  Good  my  liege, 

The  day  that  she  was  missing,  he  was  here : 
I  dare  be  bound  he's  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally. 
For  Cloten,— 

There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him, 
And  will,'  no  doubt,  be  found. 


1  Meanin:;  her  fingers. 

2  That  is' take  him  up  In  your  arms.'  So  in  Flet- 
cher's Two  Noble  Kinsmen  : — 

' .  Jlrm  your  prize, 

I  know  you  will  not  lose  her.' 
The  prize  was  Emilia. 

3  Perhaps  we  should  read,  '  he^ll  no  doubt  be  found.' 
But  thill  omission  of  the  personal  pronoun  was  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  Shakspeare's  age.  There  are 
several  other  instances  in  tliese  plays,  especially  in 
King  Ht.nry  VIII. :  take  one  example  : — 

' which  if  granted, 

A5  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty,  teould 
Have  put  his  knife  into  him.' 
See  Lear,  Act  ii.  Sc.  4. 

4  '  My  BUi-picion  is  yet  undetermined  :  If  I  do  not  con- 
demn you,  I  likewi.=<e  have  not  acquitted  you.'  We  now 
say,  the  cause  is  depending. 

5  i.  e.  confoundea  by  a  variety  of  business. 

6  '  Your  forcts  are  able  to  face  such  an  army  as  we 
Aear  the  enemy  will  bring  against  us.' 

7  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads,  '  I've  had  no  letter.' 


Cym.  The  time's  troublesome  :       ■";  f  s<^    '^^ 
We'll  sKp  you  for  a  season  ;  bat  our  jealousy 

[To   PlS.t.NIO. 

Does  yet  depend.* 

1  lA)rd.  So  please  your  majesty, 

The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn. 
Are  landed  on  your  coast ;  with  a  supply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen,  by  the  senate  sent. 

Cym.   Now    for    the    counsel    of  my  son,  and 
queen !-- - 
I  am  amaz'd  with  matter.* 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 

Your  preparation  can  affront'  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  of:    come   more,  for  mort 

you  re  ready : 
The  want  is,  but  to  put  those  powers  in  motion,     • 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym.  I  thank  you  :  Let's  withdrairt 

And  meet  the  time,  as  it  seeks  us.    We  fear  not    i         \ 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us  ;  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here. — Away.  [Exeunt, 

Pis,  I  heard  no  letter'  from  my  master,  since 
I  wrote  him,  Imogen  was  slain :   'Tis  strange  : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings  ;  Neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten  ;  but  remain 
Perplex'd  in  all.     The  heavens  still  must  work  : 
Wherein  I  am  false,  I  am  honest ;  not  true,  to  be 

true. 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  my  country, 
Even  to  the  note*  o'  the  king,  or  I'll  fall  in  them. 
All  other  doubts,  by  time  let  them  be  clear'd  : 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats,  that  are  notsteer'd. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  rv.     Before  the  Cave.   Enter  Bklarius, 
GciD£RiU8,  and  Arviracus. 

Gui.  The  noise  is  round  about  us. 

Bel.  Let  us  from  it. 

Arv.  What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  in  life,  to  lock  it 
From  action  and  adventure  ? 

Gui.  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us  ?  this  way,  the  Romans 
Must,  or  for  Britons  slay  us  ;  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts,'  ,i 

During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bel.  Sons, 

We'll  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  secure  us. 
To  the  kino's  party  there's  no  going  ;  newness 
Of  Cloten  s    death    (we    being    not    known,    not 

muster'd 
•'Vmong  the  bands)  may  drive  us  to  a  render'" 
Where  we  have  liv'd  ;  and  so  extort  from  us 
That  which  we've  done,  whose  answer  would  be 

death 
Drawn  on  with  torture.  . 

Gui.  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt,      ,'■* 

In  such  a  time,  nothing  becoming  you. 
Nor  satisfying  us. 

Arv.  It  is  not  likely. 

That  when  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  neigh. 
Behold  their  quarter'd  fires,"  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy'd  importantly  as  now. 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note, 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 


But  perhaps  '  no  letter''  is  here  used  to  signify  '  no 
tidings,'  not  a  syllable  of  reply. 

S  '  I  will  so  distinguish  myself,  the  king  shall  remark 
my  valour.' 

9  i.  e.  revolters.    As  in  King  John  : — 

'  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here.' 

10  '  An  account  of  our  place  of  abode.'  This  dialogue 
is  a  just  representation  of  the  superfluous  caution  of 
an  old  man. 

Render  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  a  future  scene  of 
this  play  : — 

'  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring.' 

11  i.  e.  ihejirea  in  the  respective  quarters  of  the  Roman 
army.   Their  beacon  or  watch  fires.    So  in  King  Henr/ 

<  Fire  answers  fire  :  and  through  their  paly  fiamee    " 
Each  battle  sees  tlie  other's  uinber'd  face.'  >' 


CYMBfiLINEi 


Ac*  Vi 


BeL  O,  I  am  known 
Of  many  ih  the  army :  many  years, 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not  wore 

him 
From  my  remembrance.     And,  besides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deserv'd  my  service,  nor  your  loves  ; 
Who  find  iu  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding, 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life  ; '   ay,  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promis'd, 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Gut.  Than  be  so, 

Better  to  cease  to  be.     Pray,  sir,  to  the  army : 
I  acd  my  brother  are  not  known  ;  yourself^ 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrown, 
Cannot  be  question'd. 

Arv.  By  this  sun  that  shiner, 

I'll  thither :  What  thing  is  it,  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die  ?  scarce  ever  look'd  on  blood, 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  venison? 
Never  b  strid  a  horse,  save  one,  that  had 
A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel  ?  I  am  asham'd 
To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
The  benent  of  his  bless'd  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Gui.  By  heavens,  I'll  go : 

If  you  will  bless  me,  sir,  and  give  me  leave, 
I'll  take  the  better  care  ;  but  if  you  will  not, 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me,  by 
The  hands  of  Romans ! 

Arv.  So  say  I ;  Amen. 

BeL  No  reaison  I,  since  on  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.  Have  with  you,  boys  : 
If  m  your  country  wars  you  chance  to  die, 
That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I'll  lie : 
Lead,   lead. — The   time   seems   long ;  their  blood 
thinks  scorn,  [Aside. 

Till  it  fly  out,  and  show  them  princes  bom. 

[ExeunL 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.    A  Field  between  the  British  and  Ro- 
man Camps.     Enter  PosTHtJifUS,  tottA  a  bloody 
Handkerchief.' 

Post,  Ypa,  bloody  cloth,  FU  keep  thee  ;  for  I  wish'd 
Thou  should'st  be  colour'd  thus.    You  married  ones, 
If  each  of  you  would  take  this  course,  how  many 
Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves, 
For  wryine*  but  a  little  ? — O,  Pisanio ! 
Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands  : 
No  bond,  but  to  do  just  ones. — Gods  !   if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  liv'd  to  put  on*  this  :   so  had  you  saved 
The  noble  Imogen  to  repent ;  and  struck 
Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.  But,  alack, 


1  That  is,  '  the  certain  consrfuenee  of  this  hard  life.' 

3  The  bloody  token  of  Imogen's  death,  which  Pisa- 
nio, in  the  foregoing  act,  determined  to  send. 

•  This  is  a  soliloquy  of  nature,  uuered  when  the  effer- 
vescence of  a  mind  agitated  and  perturbed,  spontaneous- 
ly and  inadvertently  discharges  itself  in  words.  The 
speech  throughout  all  its  tenor,  if  the  last  conceit  be 
excepted,  seems  to  Issue  warm  from  the  heart.  He  first 
condemns  his  own  violence ;  then  tries  to  disburden 
himself  by  imputing  part  of  the  crime  to  Pisanio;  he 
next  sooths  his  mind  to  an  artificial  and  momentary 
tranquillity,  by  trying  to  think  that  he  has  been  only  an 
instrument  of  the  gods  for  the  happiness  of  Imogen. — 
He  is  now  grown  reasonable  enough  to  determine  that, 
having  done  so  much  evil,  he  will  do  no  more  ;  that  he 
will  not  fight  against  the  country  which  he  has  already 
injured  ;  but,  as  life  is  no  longer  supportable,  he  will  die 
in  a  just  cause,  and  die  with  the  obscurity  of  a  man 
who  does  not  think  himself  worthy  to  be  remembered.' 
— Johruon. 

3  This  uncommon  verb  is  used  by  Stanyhurst  in  the 
third  book  of  the  translation  of  Vir^l : — 

• the  mays.ters  >ertfe  their  veasells.* 

And  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  lib.  i.  ed.  1633,  p.  67 :— •  That 
from  ilic  risht  line  of  virtue  are  teryed  to  these  crooked 
■hifta  > 


Tou  snatch  some  hedce  for  little  faults  ;  that's  lor* 
To  have  them  fall  no  more :  you  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  elder  worse  i' 
And  makQ  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  shnft-* 
But  Imogen  is  your  own :   Do  your  best  wills, 
And  make  me  bless'd  to  obey ! — I  am  brought  hither 
Among  the  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 
Against  my  lady's  kingdom  :  'Tis  enough 
That,  Britain,  1  have  kill'd  thy  mistress:  peace! 
I'll  give  no  wound  to  thee.  Therefore,  good  heavens. 
Hear  patiently  my  purpose :  I'll  disrobe  mu 
Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  mvself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant :  so  I'll  hsht 
Against  the  part  I  come  with  ;  so  I'll  die 
For  thee,  O,  Imogen,  even  for  whom  my  life 
Is,  every  breath,  a  death  .   and  thus,  unknown, 
Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
Myself  I'll  dedicate.     Let  m'?  make  men  know 
More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 
Gods  put  the  strength  o'  thv  Leonaii  in  me ! 
To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 
The  fashion,  less  without,  ^iid  more  within.  [Eril. 

SCENE  II.   T%e  tame.  FnUr  at  one  side,  Lucics, 
Iachiud,   and  the  Ri/.nan  Army;    at  the  other 
side,  the  British  Army  ;  Leosatcs  Posthcbjus 
JbUov-ing  it,  like  a  poor  Soldier.     Thry  march  over, 
and  go  out.     Alarums.     Then  enter  again  in  thir- 
mish,  Iachimo  cmd  Posthcm (;»  :  he  vanifuisheth 
and  disarmeth  Iachimo,  and  then  leaves  htm. 
lach.  The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood  :  I  have  belied  a  lady. 
The  princess  of  this  covritry,  and  the  air  on't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me  ;  Or  could  this  carl,' 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdu'd  me. 
In  my  profession  ?  Knighthnods  and  honours,  borne 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. 
If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods.    [Exit. 
The  BattU  continues;  the  Britons ./fy ;  CtmbelIitb 
is  taken:    then   enter  to  his  rescue,    BsLARIus, 
GuiDERics,  and  AnriRAOtJS. 

Bel.  Stand,  stand !  We  have  the  advantage  of 
the  ground ; 
The  lane  is  guarded  :  nothing  routs  us,  but 
The  villany  of  our  fears. 

Gui.  Arv.  Stand,  Stand,  and  fight! 

Enter  Posthcmus,  and  seconds  the  Britons  :    The]/ 

rescue   Cvmbeline,    and  extunt.     Then,    enter 

Lccids,  Iachimo,  and  iMoesit. 

Lmc.  Aw&v,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save  thvself } 
For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder's  such 
As  war  were  hoodwink'd. 

Jach^  Tis  their  fresh  supplies^ 

Lmc.  It  is  a  day  (um'd  strangely :  or  betimes 
Let's  reinforce,  or  fly.  [Exettntt 


4  Tn  put  on  Is  to  incite,  instigate. 

5  The  last  deed  is  certainly  not  the  oldest ;  but  Shak> 
speare  calls  the  deed  of  an  elder  man  an  elder'deti. 
Where  corruptions  are,  they  grow  with  years,  and  tha 
oldest  sinner  is  the  greatest. 

6  The  old  copy  reads  :— 

'  And  make  them  dread  it  to  the  doer's  thrift,* 
Wliich  the  commentators  have  in  vain  tormented  them- 
selves tn  give  a  meaning  to.  Mason  endeavoured  to 
give  the  sense  of  repentance  to  thrift :  but  his  explana* 
cion  better  suits  the  passage  as  it  now  stands  : — '  Some 
you  snatch  hence  for  little  faulu :  others  you  suffer  10 
heap  ills  on  ills,  and  afterwards  make  them  dread  hav> 
ing  done  so,  to  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  doers.'  Shrift 
is  confession  and  repentance.  The  typographicil  error 
would  easily  arise  in  old  printing,  sh  and  th  were  fre- 
quently confounded. 

7  Carl  or  churl,  is  a  clown  or  countryman,  and  is 
used  by  our  old  writers  in  opposition  to  a  genllemaib 
Palsgrave,  hi  his  Eclatrcissement  de  la  Langue  Fran- 
coise,  1930,  explains  the  words  carle,  ckorle,  churle,  by 
vilain,  vilain  lourdier  ;  and  ckur It/shriesse  by  vilaine, 
rustinte.  The  thought  seems  to  have  been  imitated  ia 
Philasler  :— 

*  The  gods  take  part  against  me  ;  could  this  bmr 
Have  held  me  thus  else  I* 


I 


i 


L  ISCXNE  IV. 


CYMBELINE. 


S35 


SCENE  IIL    Another  Part  of  the  Field.    Enter 
PosTHUMCs  and  a  British  Lord. 

Liord.  Cam'st  thou  from  where  they  made  the 
stand '/ 

Pott.  I  did : 

Though  you,  it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord.  I  did. 

Post.  No  blame  be  to  you,  sir ;  for  all  was  lost. 
But  that  the  heavens  fought :  The  king  himself 
Of  his  wings  destitute,'  tne  army  brokenj 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flymg 
Through  a  strait  lane  ;  the  enemy  full-hearted, 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having  work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do't,  struck  down 
Some  mortally,  some  slightly  touch'd,  some  falling 
Merely   through   fear;    that   the    strait   pass   was 

damm'd 
With  dead  men,  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthen'd  shame. 

Lord.  Where  was  this  lane  ? 

Poii.  Close  by  the  battle,   dilch'd,   and  wall'd 
with  turf; 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier,— 
An  honest  one,  I  warrant ;  who  deserv'd 
So  long  a  breedinj;,  as  his  white  beard  came  to, 
In  doing  this  for  his  country  ; — athwart  the  lane, 
He,  with  two  striplings,  (lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,^  than  to  commit  such  slaughter ; 
With  faces  fit  for  masks,  or  rather  fairer 
Than  those  for  preservation  cas'd,  or  shame,') 
Made  good  the  passage  ;   cry'd  to  those  that  fled, 
Our  Britain's  hearts  die  flying,  not  our  men  : 
To  darkness  fleet,  souls  that  fly  backwards  !  Stand  ! 
Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  give  you  that 
Uke  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly  ;  and  may  save, 
But  to  look  back  in  frown  :  stand,  stand. — These  three, 
Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many, 
(For  three  performers  are  the  file,  when  all 
The  rest  do  nothing,)  with  this  word,  stand,  stand. 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming. 
With  their  own  nobleness,  (which  would  have  turn'd 
A  distaff"  to  a  lance,)  gilded  pale  looks. 
Part,  shame,  part,  spirit  renew'd  ;  that  some,  turn'd 

coward 
But  by  example,  (O,  a  sin  in  war, 
Damn'd  in  the  first  beginners!)  'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grni  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o'  the  hunters.     Then  began 
A  stop  i'  the  chaser,  a  retire  ;  anon, 
A  rout,  confusion  thick  :  Forthwith  they  fly 
Chickens,    the   way  which  they   stoop'd   eagles ; 

slaves. 
The  strides  they  victors  made :  and  now  our  cowards, 
(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages,)  became 
The  life  o'  the  need ;  having  found  the  back-door 

open 
Of  the  unguarded  hearts.  Heavens,  how  they  wound  1 
Some,   slain    before ;    some,    dying ;    some,    their 

friends 
O'erborne  i'  the  former  wave  :  ten,  chas'd  by  one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty : 
Those,  that  would  die  or  ere  resist,  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs*  o'  the  field. 

Lord.  This  was  strange  chance  : 

A  narrow  lane  !  an  old  man,  and  two  boys ! 

Post.  Nay,  do  not  wonder  at  it :   You  are  made 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear. 


1  The  stopping  of  the  Roman  army  by  three  persons 
is  an  allusion  to  the  story  of  the  Hays,  as  related  by  Ho- 
linshed  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  p.  135  ;  upon  which 
Milton  once  intended  to  have  formed  a  drameu  Shak- 
epeare  was  evidently  acquainted  with  it : — '  Haie  be- 
holding the  king,  with  the  most  part  of  the  nobles  fight- 
ing with  great  valiancie  in  the  middle-ward,  now  desti- 
tute oj  the  wings,''  &c. 

2  A  country  game  called  prison  bars,  vulgarly  pri- 
ton-base. 

3  Shame,  for  modesty,  or  shamefacedness. 

4  i.  e.  terrors,  bugbears.  See  King  Henry  VI.  Part 
m.  Act  v.  So.  -2. 

'  For  Warwick  was  a  bug  that  fear'd  us  all.' 
(  Alluding  to  the  common  superstition  of  charms  being 
powerful  enous'h  to  keep  men  unhurt  in  battle. 


Than  to  work  any.    Will  you  rhyme  upon'tj 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?  Here  is  one  : 
jTioo  boys,  cm  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  larm,  \f. 

Preserved  the  Britons,  was  tlie  Romant'  bane. 

iMrd.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir. 

Post.  '       'Lack,  to  what  end? 

Who  dares  not  stand  his  foe,  I'll  be  his  friend  : 
For  if  he'll  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do,  a 

I  know,  he'll  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too.  | 

You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Lord.  Farewell,  you  are  angry.   [ExiU 

Post.    Still   going?— This   is   a  lord  I   O,  noble 
misery  ! 
To  be  i'  the  field,  and  ask,  what  news,  of  me  ! 
To-day,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  sav'd  their  carcasses '/  took  heel  to  do't, 
And  yet  died  too  ?  I,  in  mine  own  wo  charm'd,' 
Could  not  find  death,  where  I  did  hear  him  groan  ; 
Nor  feel  him,  where  he   struck:   Being   an   ugly 

monster, 
'Tis  strange,  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  soft  beds, 
Sweet  words  j  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war. — Well,  I  will  find 
him:  ^ 

For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Roman, 
No  more  a  Briton,  I  have  resum'd  again 
The  part  I  came  in :  Fight  I  will  no  more. 
But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind,  that  shall 
Once  touch  my  shoulder.     Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman  ;  great  the  answer*  be 
Britons  must  take  ;  For  me,  my  ransom's  death ; 
On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath  ; 
Which  neither  here  I'll  keep,  nor  bear  again. 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  Two  British  Captains,  and  Soldiers. 

1  Cap.  Great  Jupiter  be  prais'd !  Lucius  is  taken ! 
'Tis  thought,  the  old  man  and  his  sons  were  angels. 

2  Cap.  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habit,^ 
That  gave  the  affront'  with  them. 

1  Cap.  So  'tis  reported  : 
But  none  of  them  can  be  found. — Stand !  who  is 

there  ? 
Post.  A  Roman ; 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 
Had  answer'd  him. 

2  Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him  ;  a  dog  ! 
A  leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 

What  crows  have  peck'd  them  here.  He  brags  his 
service 

As  if  he  were  of  note  :  bring  him  to  the  king. 

i^Tiier  C YMBELiNE,  otteTided :  Belarius,  Gctide- 
Ricrs,  Aryiragus,  Pisanio,  and  Roman  Cap- 
tives. The  Captains  present  Posthumits  to  C  ym- 
BELINE,  who  delivers  him  over  to  a  Gaoler:  after 
which,  aU  go  out.^ 

SCENE  IV.  A  Prison.  Enter  Posthumus,  and 
Two  Gaolers. 

1  Gaol.  You  shall  not  now  be  stolen,  you  have 

locks  upon  you ;'" 
So  graze,  as  you  find  pasture. 

2  Oaol.  Ay,  or  a  stomach.  {Exeunt  Gaolers. 
Post.  Most  welcome,  bondage  !  for  thou  art  a  way, 

I  think,  to  liberty  :   Yet  am  I  better 

Than  one  that's  sick  o'  the   gout :    since   he   had 

rather 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 
By  the  sure  physician,  death  ;  who  is  the  key 


6  i.  e.  retaliation.    As  in  a  former  scene  : — 
'  That  which  we've  done,  whose  ara^wer  would  be  death.' 

1  Silly  is  simple  ornistic.  Thus  in  the  novel  of  Boc 
caccio,  on  which  this  play  is  formed : — '  The  servant, 
who  had  no  great  good  will  to  kill  her,  very  easily  grew 
pitifull,  took  off  her  upper  garment,  and  gave  her  a 
poore  ragged  doublet,  a  silly  chapperone.' 

8  i.  e.  the  encounter. 

9  This  stage  direction  for  '  inexplicable  dumb  show' 
is  probably  an  interpolation  by  the  players.  Shak- 
speare  has  expressed  his  contempt  for  such  mummery 
in  Hamlet. 

10  The  v,it  of  the  Gaoler  alludes  to  the  custom  of  put 
ting  a  lock  on  a  horse's  leg  when  he  is  turned  out  to  pea 
ture. 


II 


CYMBELINE. 


Act  V. 


To  unbar  these  locks.    My  conscience!  thou  trt 

fetter'd 
More  than  my  shanks,  and  wrists  :  You  good  gods, 

give  me 
The  penitent  instrument,  to  pick  that  bolt. 
Then,  free  for  ever !  Is't  enough,  I  am  sorry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease  ; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.     Must  I  repent  ? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Desir'd,  more  than  constrainM  :  to  satisfy. 
If  of  my  freedom  'tis  the  main  part,  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me,  than  my  all. ' 
I  know,  you  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement  ;  that's  not  my  desire  : 
For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine  ;  and  though 
'Tis  not  so  dear,  yet  'tis  a  life  ;  you  coin'd  it : 
'Twecn  man  and  man,  they  weigh  not  every  stamp ; 
Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake : 
You  rather  mine,  bemg  yours ;  and  so,  great  powers, 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life. 
And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.*     O,  Imogen ! 
I'll  speak  to  thee  in  silence.  [^e  sleeps. 

Solemn  Muxic.'  Enter,  as  an  Apparition,  Sicilids 
Leonatus,  Father  to  Posthumds,  an  old  Man, 
attired  like  a  JVarrior  ;  leading  in  hU  hand  an  an- 
cient Matron,  his  Wife,  and  Mother  to  PosthU' 
MU8,  with  Music  before  Uiem.  Then,  after  other 
Music,  follow  the  Two  young  Leonati,  Brothers  to 
PosTHUMUS,  with  wounds,  as  they  died  in  the  Wars, 
They  circle  Posthumus  round,  as  he  lies  sleeping. 

Sici.  No  more,  thou  thunder  master,  show, 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies  : 
With  Mars  fall  out,  with  Juno  chide, 
That  thy  adulteries 

Rates  and  revenges. 
Hath  my  poor  boy  done  augnt  but  well, 

Whose  face  I  never  saw  ? 
I  died,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd 

Attending  Nature's  law. 
Whose  father  then,  (as  men  report, 

Thou  orphans'  father  art,^ 
Thou  should'si  have  been,  ana  shielded  him 
From  this  earlh'vexing  smart. 
Moth.  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid. 
But  took  me  in  my  throes  ; 
That  from  me  was  Posthumus  rip'd, 
Came  crying  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity  ! 
Sici.  Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry 
Moulded  the  stuff*  so  fair. 
That  he  deserv'd  the  praise  o'  the  world, 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 
1  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man, 
In  Britain  where  was  he 
That  could  stand  up  his  parallel ; 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  best      •  n'  .iti  ■ .'  ^  i 

Could  deem  his  dignity  7     ■<■.>•■    ■>    .^j, 
Moth.  With  marriage  wherefore  tvas  he  inMkM, 
To  be  exil'd  and  thrown 
Prom  Leonati'  seat,  and  cast 

1  This  passage  is  very  obscure,  and  I  must  say  with 
Malone,  that  I  think  it  is  so  rendered  either  by  the  omia- 
Bion  of  a  line,  or  some  other  corruption  of  the  text. 
I  have  no  faith  in  Malone's  explanation  :  that  which 
Steevens  offers  is  not  much  more  satisfactory ;  but  I  have 
nothing  better  to  offer.  '  Posthumus  questions  whether 
contrition  be  sufficient  atonement  for  guilt.  Then  to  sa- 
tisfy the  offended  gods,  he  desires  them  to  take  no  more 
than  his  present  all,  that  is,  his  life,  if  it  is  the  main 
part,  the  chief  point,  or  principal  condition  of  his 
Ireedom,  i.  e.  of  his  freedom  from  future  punishment.' 

52  So  in  Macbeth  : — 

'  Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
That  keeps  me  pale.' 
There  is  an  equivoque  between  the  legal  instrument  and 
bonds  of  steel ;  a  little  out  of  its  place  in  a  passage  of 
pathetic  exclamation. 

3  This  Scene  is  supposed  not  to  be  Shakspearc's,  but 
Ibistod  in  by  the  players  for  mere  show.  The  preat  poet, 
who  has  conducted  his  fifth  Act  with  such  matchless 


From  her  his  dearest  one, 
Sweet  Imogen  V 
Sici.  Why  did  you  suffer  lachimo, 
Slight  tning  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  bram 

With  needless  jealousy : 
And  to  become  the  geek*  and  scorn 
O'  the  other's  villany  V 
2  Bro.  For  this,  from  stiller  seatA  we  came, 
Our  parents,  and  us  twain. 
That,  striking  in  our  country's  cause, 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  "slain  ; 
Otir  fealty,  and  Tenantius'  rightj 
With  honour  to  maintain. 

1  Bro.  Like  hardiment  Posthumus  hath 
To  Cymbeline  perfonn'd : 

Then  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods. 

Why  has  thou  thus  adjourn'd 
The  graces  for  his  merits  due ; 
Beiiig  all  to  dolours  turn'd  ? 
Sici.  Tny  crystal  window  ope  ;  look  out ; 
No  longer  exercise. 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harsh 
And  potent  injuries : 
Moth.  Since,  Jupiter,  our  son  is  good. 

Take  offhis  miseries. 
iS^tci.  Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion  ,  help : 
Or  we  poor  ghosts  will  cry 
To  the  shining  synod  of  the  rest, 
Against  thy  deity. 

2  Bro.  Help,  Jupiter ;  or  we  appeal, 
And  from  thy  justice  fly. 

JcTPiTER  descends  in  Thunder  and  Lightning,  sittmg 
upon  an  Eagle :  he  throws  a  Thunder-bolt.  Thie 
Ghosts  fall  on  their  knees. 

Jup.  No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  region  low. 

Offend  our  hearing  ;  hush !  How  dare  vou,  ghosts, 
Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  bolt,  you  know, 

Sky-planted,  baiters  all  rebelling  coasts  ? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence  ;  and  rest 

Upon  your  never  withering  banks  of  flowers . 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest ; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is,  you  know,  'tis  ours. 
Whom  best  I  love,  I  cross ;  to  make  my  gift. 

The  more  delay'd,  delighted.'     Be  content ; 
Your  low-laid  son  our  god-head  will  uplifl : 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent 
Our  Jovial  star  reign'd  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  ne  married. — Rise,  and  fade!-> 
He  shall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast ;  wherein 

Our  pleasure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine; 
And  so,  away  :  no  further  with  your  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine. — 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystaUine.  [Asesndit 

Sici.  He  came  in  thunder  ;  his  celestial  breaih 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell :   the  holv  eagle 
Stoop'd,  as  to  foot  us  c"  his  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  bless'd  fields  ;  his  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wins,  and  cloys'  his  beak. 
As  when  his  god  is  pleas'd. 

All.  Thanks,  Jupiter! 

Sici.  The  marble  pavement  closes,  he  is  enter'd 


skill,  could  never  have  designed  the  vision  to  be  twice 
described  by  Posthumus,  had  this  contemptible  nonsense 
been  previously  delivered  on  the  stage.  It  appears  that 
the  players  indulged  themselves  sometimes  in  unwar- 
rantable liberties  of  the  same  kind.  Nashe,  in  his  Len- 
ten Stuffe,  1590,  assures  us,  that  in  a  play  of  his,  called 
the  Isle  of  Dogs,  four  acts,  without  his  consent,  or  the 
least  guess  of  his  drilt  or  scope,  were  supplied  by  ths 
players.  See  the  Prolegomena  to  Malone's  Shakspeare, 
vol.  ii. ;  article  Shakspeare,  Ford,  and  Jonson, 

4  The  fool. 

5  Delighted  for  delightful,  or  causing  delight. 

6  i.  e.  to  grasp  us  in  nis'  pounces. 

'  And  till  they /oof  and  clutch  their  prey.' 

flerbert. 

7  In  ancient  language,  the  cleys  or  elees  of  a  bird  or 
beast  are  the  same  with  dates  In  moilem  speech.  To 
claw  their  beaks  is  an  accustomed  action  witk  hawks 
and  eagles. 


SCBNH    V. 


CYMBELINE. 


8S7 


His  radiant  roof: — ^Away !  and,  to  be  blest, 
Let  us  with  ewe  perform  his  great  behests 

[GhosU  vanish 

Post.  [Waking.]  Sleep,  thou  hast  been  a  grand* 
sire,  and  begot 
A  father  to  me :  and  thou  hast  created 
A  mother  and  two  brothers  :  But  (O,  scorn  !) 
Gone  !  they  went  hence  so  soon  as  ihey  were  born. 
And  so  I  am  awake. — Poor  wretches  that  depend 
On  greatness'  favour,  dream  as  I  have  done  ; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing. — But,  alas,  I  swerve ! 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve. 
And  yet  are  steep'd  in  favours  ;  so  am  I, 
That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  why. 
What  fairies  haunt  this  ground  ?  A  book  ?  O,  rare 

one ! 
Be  not,  as  is  our  fangled'  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers  :  let  thy  effects 
So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  courtiers, 
As  a  good  promise. 
[Reads.]    IVhen  as  a  lion's  whdp  shall,  to  himself 

unknown,  voithout  seekingjind,  and  be  embroxed  by 

a  piece  of  tender  air  ;  and  when  from  a  stalely  cedar 

shall  be  lopped  branches,  which,  being  dead  many 

years,  shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old  slock, 

and  freshly  grow  ;  then  shall  Posthumus  end  his 

miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace 

and  plenty. 
'Tis  still  a  dream ;  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not :  either  both,  or  nothing ; 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
As  sense  cannot  untie.     Be  what  it  is, 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which 
I'll  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy. 

Re-enter  Gaolers. 

Gaol.  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  death  ? 

Post.  Over-roasted  rather :  ready  long  ago. 

Gaol.  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir  ;  if  you  be  ready 
for  that,  you  are  well  cooked. 

Post.  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  specta- 
tors, the  dish  pays  the  shot. 

Gaol.  A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir:  But  ths 
comfort  is,  you  shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments, 
fear  no  more  tavern  bills  ;  which  are  often  the  sad- 
ness of  parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth  :  you  come 
in  faint  for  the  want  of  meat,  depart  reeling  with 
too  niuch  drink  ;  sorry  that  you  have  paid  too  much, 
and  sorry  that  you  are  paid^  too  much ;  purse  and 
brain  both  empty ;  the  brain  tlie  heavier  for  being 
too  light,  the  purse  too  light,  being  drawn  of  heavi- 
ness :  O  !  of  this  contradiction  you  shall  now  be 
quit. — O,  the  charity  of  a  penny  cord  !  it  sums  up 
thousands  in  a  trice  :  you  have  no  true  debitor  and 
creditor  but  it ;  of  what's  past,  is,  and  to  come,  the 
discharge  : — Your  neck,  sir,  is  pen,  book,  and  coun- 
ters ;  so  the  acquittance  follows. 

Post.  I  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Gaol.  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the 
tooth-ache  :  But  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep, 
and  a  hangman  to  help  him  to  bed,  I  think  he  would 
change  places  with  his  officer ;  for,  look  you,  sir, 
you  know  not  which  way  you  shall  go. 

Post.  Yes,  indeed,  do  I,  fellow. 

Gaol.  Your  death  has  eyes  in's  head,  then ;  I 
have  not  seen  him  so  pictured :  you  must  either  be 


1  i.  e.  trifling.    Hence  new-fangled,  still  in  use  for 
new  toys  or  trifles. 

2  Paid,  here   means  subdued   or  overcome  by  the 
liquor. 

3  i.  e.  hazard. 

4  Prone  here  signifies  ready,  prompt.  As  in  Measure 
for  Measure,  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

' in  her  youth 

There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  dialect, 
Such  as  moves  men.' 
Thus  also  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia,  translated  by  Sir  Ar- 
thur Gorges,  b.  vi.  — 

« Thessalian  fierie  steeds, 

For  use  of  war  so  prone  and  fiL' 
And  in  Wilfride  Holme's  poem,  entitled  The  Fall  and 
Evil  Success  of  Rebellion,  &c.  1537  :— 
<  With  bombard  and  basilisk,  with  men  prmu  and 
vigorous.' 

2  S 


directed  by  some  that  take  upon  them  to  know ;  or 
take  upon  yourself  that,  which  I  am  sure  you  do 
not  know  ;  or  jump'  the  afler-inquiry  on  your  own 
peril :  and  how  you  shall  speed  in  your  journey's 
end,  I  think  you'll  never  return  to  tell  one. 

Post.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes 
to  direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but  such  as  wink, 
and  will  not  use  them. 

Gaol.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man 
should  have  the  best  use  of  eyes,  to  see  the  way  of 
blindness !  I  am  sure,  hanging's  the  way  of  winking* 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Knock  off  his  manacles ;  bring  your  priso* 
ner  to  the  king. 

Post.  Thou  bringest  good  news ; — I  am  called  to 
be  made  free. 

Gaol.  I'll  be  hanged  then. 

Post.  Thou  shalt  be  then  freer  than  a  gaoler;  no 
bolts  for  the  dead. 

[Exeunt  Posthumus  and  Messenger* 

Gaol.  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and 
beget  young  gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone.* 
Yet,  on  my  conscience,  there  are  verier  knaves  de« 
sire  to  live,  for  all  he  be  a  Roman :  and  there  be 
some  of  them  too,  that  die  against  their  wills  ;  so 
should  1,  if  I  were  one.  I  would  we  were  all  of  one 
mind,  and  one  mind  good  ;  O,  there  were  desolation 
of  gaolers  and  gallowses  !  I  speak  against  mv  prcs^ 
ent  profit,  but  my  wish  hath  a  preferment  in  t. 

[Exeunti 
SCENE  v.*     Cymbeline's  Tent.  ^nterCvMBE- 

LINE,  BeLARIUS,  Gt;lDERIUS,  Arviragus,  Pi- 

8ANI0,  Lords,  Officers,  and  Attendants. 

Cym.  Stand  by  my  side,  you  whom  the  gods  have 
made 
Preservers  of  my  throne.    Wo  is  my  heart, 
That  the  poor  soldier  that  so  richly  fought, 
Whose  rags  sham'd  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast 
Stepp'd  before  large  of  proof,  cannot  be  found  : 
He  shall  be  happy  that  can  find  him  if 
Our  grace  can  make  him  so. 

Bel.  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thing ; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promis'd  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him? 

Pis.  He  hath  been  search'd  among  the  dead  and 
living. 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  my  grief|  I  am 

The  heir  of  his  reward ;  which  I  will  add 
To  you,  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 

ITo  Belarius,  GuiDERius,  and  ARir» 
grant,  she  Uves ;  'Tis  now  the  time 
To  ask  of  whence  you  are  : — report  it. 

Bel.  Sir, 

In  Cambria  are  we  born,  and  gentlemen  : 
Further  to  boast,  were  neither  true  nor  modestf 
Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest. 

Cym.  Bow  your  knees  1 

Arise,  my  knights  o'  the  battle  :^  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

ErUer  Cornelius  and  Ladies. 
There's  business  in  these  faces.''— -Why  so  sadly 
Greet  you  our  victory  ?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o'  the  court  of  Britain. 

Cor.  Hail,  great  king ! 


0  '  In  the  scene  before  us,  all  the  surviving  characters 
are  assembled ;  and  at  the  expense  of  whatever  incon* 
gruity  the  former  events  may  have  been  produced,  per- 
haps little  can  be  discovered  on  this  occasion  to  offend 
the  most  scrupulous  advocate  for  regularity :  and  as 
little  is  found  wanting  to  satisfy  the  spectator  by  a  catas- 
trophe which  is  intricate  without  confusion,  and  not 
more  rich  in  ornament  than  nature.'— S/eroe/ts. 

6  Thus  in  .Stowe's  Chronicle,  p.  164,  ediL  1615;— 
'  Philip  of  France  made  Arthur  Plantagenet  Knight  qf 
the  Fielde.' 

7  So  in  Macbeth : — 

'  The  buaiiieas  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him.' 


CYMBELINE. 


Act  V. 


To'sour  your  happiness,  I  mu»;  »epotl 
The  queen  is  dead. 

Cym.  Whom  worse  than  a  physician 

Would  this  report  become  ?  But  I  consider, 
By  medicine  life  may  be  prolong'd,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too.' — How  ended  she  ? 

Cot.  With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life  5 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Most  cruel  to  herself.     What  she  confess'd, 
I  will  report,  so  please  you  :   These  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err :  who,  with  wet  cheeks, 
Were  present  when  she  finished. 

Cym.  Pr'ythee,  say. 

Cor,  First,  she  confess'd  she  never  lov'd  you ; 
only 
Affected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you  : 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place  ; 
Abhorr'd  your  person. 

Cym.  She  alone  knew  this : 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.  Proceed. 
,     Cot.  Tour  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand^  to 

love 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight ;  whose  life, 
But  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  she  had 
Ta'en  off  by  poison. 

Cym.  O,  most  delicate  fiend ! 

Who  is't  can  read  a  woman  ? — Is  there  more  ? 

Cor.  More,  sir,  and  worse.     She  did  confess, 
she  had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral ;  which,  being  took. 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and,  Ting'ring, 
By  inches  waiste  you  :  In  which  time  she  purpos'd, 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 

0  ercome  you  witn  her  show  :  yes,  ana  in  time 
(When  she  had  fitted  vou  with  her  craft,)  to  work 
Her  son  into  the  adoption  of  the  crown. 

But  failing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence, 
Grew  shameless  desperate  ;  open*(l,  in  despite 
Of  heaven  and  men,  her  purposes  ;  repented 
The  evils  she  hatch  d  were  not  effected  ;  so 
Despairing,  died. 

Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women? 

Lady.  We  did,  so  please  your  highness. 

Cym.  Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery  ;  nor  my  heart. 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming;  it  had  been 

vicious. 
To  have  mistrusted  her :  yet,  O  my  daughter  ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  may'st  say, 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.     Heaven  mend  all ! 
Enter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  the  Soothsayer,  and  other 

Roman  Priaoners,  guarded  :  Posthumus  behind, 

ctnd  Imogen. 
Thou  coms't  UQt,  Caius,  now  for  tribute  ;  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  loss 
Of  many  a  bold  one ;  whose  kinsmen  have  made 

suit. 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeas'd  with  slaughter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourself  have  granted  ; 
So,  think  of  your  estate. 

Imc  Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war  :  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident ;  had  it  gone  with  us. 
We   should   not,  when  the  blood  was  cool,  have 

threaten'd 
Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.     But  since  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  call'd  ransom,  let  it  come  :  sufficeth, 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer : 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on't :  And  so  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.     This  one  thing  only 

1  will  entreat ;  My  boy,  a  Briton  bom, 
Let  him  be  ransom'd  :  never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent. 

So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true. 

So  feat,'  so  nurselike  :  let  his  virtue  join 


I  This  observation  has  already  occurred  in  the  Fune- 
ral Song,  p.  333  :— 

'The  Rcepire,  learning, pAy»>>,  must 
All  follow  this,  and  como  to  dust.' 


With  my  request,  which,  Pll  make  bold,  your  high- 
ness 
Cannot  denv ;  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm,  ■ 

Though  he  have  serv'd  a  Roman :  save  him,  sir,       ! 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Cym.  I  have  surely  seen  him : 

His  favour*  is  familiar  to  me. — 
Boy,  thou  hast  look'd  thyself  into  my  erace. 
And  art  mine  own. — I  know  not  why,  nor  wherefore, 
To  say  live,  boy : '  ne'er  thatrk  thy  master  ;  live  : 
And  ask  of  Cymbeline  what  boon  thou  wilt. 
Fitting  my  bounty,  and  thy  state,  I'll  give  it ; 
Yea,  Uiough  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner, 
The  noblest  ta'en. 

Imo.  I  humbly  thank  yonr  highness. 

Imc.  I  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad  ; 
And  yet,  I  know,  thou  wilt. 

Imo.  No,  no  :  alack. 

There's  other  work  in  hand  :  I  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death  :  yuur  life,  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Imc.  The  boy  disdains  me. 

He  leaves  me,  scorns  me  :   Briefly  die  their  joys. 
That  place  them  on  the  truth  of  girls  and  boys. 
Why  stands  he  so  perplex'd  7 

Cym.  What  would'st  thou,  boy  ? 

I  love  thee  more  and  more  :    think  more  and  more 
What's  best  to  ask.     Know^st  him  thou  look'st  on  ? 

speak, 
Wilt  have  him  live  ?  Is  he  thy  kin  ?  thy  friend  ? 

Imo.  He  is  a  Roman  ;  no  more  kin  to  me. 
Than  I  to  your  highness ;    who,  being  bom  your 

vassal. 
Am  something  nearer. 

Cym.  Wherefore  ey'st  him  so  ? 

Imo.  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  you  please 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart. 

And  lend  my  best  attention.    What's  thy  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Cym.  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  page  ; 

I'll  be  thy  master  :  Walk  with  me ;  speak  freely. 
[CvMBELlNE  and  Imooek  converse  apart. 

Bel.  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  from  death  ? 

Arv.  One  sand  another 

Not  more  resembles  :  That  sweet  rosy  lad, 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele  : — What  inink  you  7 

Crui,  The  same  dead  thing  alive. 

Stl.  Peace,  peace !  see  further ;  he  eyes  us  not ; 
forbear ; 
Creatures  may  be  alike  :  were't  he,  I  am  sure 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

CfuL  But  we  saw  him  dead. 

Bel.  Be  silent ;  let's  see  further. 

Pi*.  It  is  my  mistress :     \ Aside. 

Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on. 
To  good,  or  bad. 

[Ctmbeline  and  Imooeit  come  Jonocari. 

Cym.  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  side  ; 

Make  thy  demand  aloud.— Sir,    [To  Iacb.]    step 

you  forth ; 
Give  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely ; 
Or,  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it. 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. — On,  speak  to 
him. 

Imo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  may  render 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

PosU  What's  that  to  him  7 

[Andt. 

Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say. 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

lack.  Thou  It  torture  me  to  leave  unspoken  that 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym.  How  !  me  7 

lack.  I  am  glad  to  be  constrain'd  to  utter  that 
which 


2  '  To  bear  in  hand'  is  '  to  delude  by  false  appear 
ances.' 

3  Feat  is  ready,  dexterous.  4  Countenance. 

6  *  I  know  not  what  should  induce  ma  to  say,  live, 
boy.'    The  word  nor  was  inserted  by  Rowe. 


6ci!ini  V. 


CYMBEUNE. 


Torments  me  to  conceal.     By  villany 

I  got  this  ring :  'twas  Leonatus'  jewel ; 

Whom  thou  didst  banish ;  and  (which  more  may 

grieve  thee, 
As  it  doth  me,)  a  nobler  sir  ne'er  liv'd 
'Twixt  sky  and  ground.     Wilt  thou  hear  more,  my 
lord  ? 

Cym.  All  that  belongs  to  this. 

lach.  That  paragon,  thy  daughter,''^ 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  false  spirits 
Quail'  to  remember,-^Give  me  leave;  I  faint. 

Cym.    My  daughter!    what  of  her?  Renew  thy 
strength  : 
I  had  rather  thou  should'st  live  while  nature  will, 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more  :  strive  man  and  speak. 

lack.  Upon  a  time  (unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour  I)  it  was  in  Rome  (accurs'd 
The  mansion  where  !)  'twas  at  a  feast,  (O  'would 
Our  viands  had  been  poison'd  !  or,  at  least. 
Those  which  I  heavM  to  head ! )  the  good  Post'- 

humus, 

(What  should  I  say  ?  he  was  too  good  to  be 

Where  ill  men  were  ;  and  was  the  best  of  all 

Amongst  the  rar'st  of  good  ones,)  sitting  sadly. 

Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 

For  beauty  that  made  barren  the  swell'd  boast 

Of  him  that  best  could  speak :   for  feature,^  laming 

The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-|.;ght  Minerva, 

Postures  beyond  brief  nature  ;  for  condition, 

A  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 

Loves  woman  for;  besides,  that  hook  of  wiving, 

Fairness  which  strikes  the  eye  ; 

Cym.  I  stand  on  fire  : 

Come  to  the  matter. 

lach.  All  too  soon  I  shall. 

Unless  thou  woidd'st  grieve  quickly. — This  Post- 
humus 
(Most  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover,)  took  his  hint ; 
And,  not  dispraising  whom  we  prais'd  (therein 
He  was  as  calm  as  virtue,)  he  began 
His  mistress'  picture ;  which  by  his  tongue  being 

made. 
And  then  a  mind  put  in't,  either  rtur  brags 
Were  crack'd  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Prov'd  us  unspeaking  sots. 

Cytru  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

lack.  Your  daughter's  chastity— there  it  begins. 
Be  spake  of  her  a^'  Dian  had  hot  dreams. 
And  she  alone  were  cold  :  Whereat,  I,  wretch! 
Made  scruple  of  his  praise ;  and  wager'd  with  him 
Pieces  of  gold,  'gainst  this  which  then  he  wore 
Upon  his  honoured  finger,  to  attain 
In  suit  the  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
By  hers  and  mine  adultery  :  he,  true  knight, 
No  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 
Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring ; 
And  would  so,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 
Of  Phoebus'  wheel ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 
Been  all  the  worth  of  his  car.*    Away  to  Britain 
Post  I  in  this  design  :  Well  may  you,  sir. 
Remember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 
Of  jrour  chaste  daughter  the  wide  difference 
rTwixt  amorous  and  villanous.    Being  thus  quench'd 
Of  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
'Gan  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
Most  vilely  ;  for  my  vantage,  excellent : 
And  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevail'd. 
That  I  return'd  wjth  similar  proof  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad, 
■  By  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 
With  tokens  thus,  and  thus  ;  averring  notes' 
Of  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet, 
(O,  cunning,  how  I  got  it !)  nay,  some  marks 


Of  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 
But  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  crack'd, 
I  having  ta'en  the  forfeit.    Whereupon, 
Methinks,  1  see  him  now, 

Post.  Ay,  so  thou  dogt, 

[  Coming  forward* 
Italian  fiend  ! — Ah  me,  most  credulous  foolj 
Egregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thing 
That's  due  to  all  the  villains  pasi,  in  being. 
To  come  ! — O,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison^ 
Some  upright  justicer  !^  Thou,  king,  send  out 
For  tortures  ingenious  :  it  is  I 
That  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend 
By  being  worse  than  they.     I  am  Posthumus, 
That  kilT'd  thy  daughter : — villain  like,  I  lie  ; 
That  caus'd  a  lesser  villain  than  myself 
A  sacrilegious  thief,  to  do't : — the  temple 
Of  virtue  was  she  ;  yea,  and  she  herself.^ 
Spit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me^  set 
The  do2S  o'  the  street  to  bay  me  :  every  villain 
Be  cali'd  Posthumus  Leonatus  ;  and 
Be  villany  less  than  'twas  ! — O,  Imogen  ! 
My  queen,  my  life,  my  wife !   Oj  Imogen, 
Imogen,  Imogen ! 

Imo.  Peace,  my  lord  ;  hear,  hear     f 

Post.  Shall's  have  a  play  of  this  ?  Thou  scornfbl 
page. 
There  lie  thy  part.  [Striking  her  ;  she  falls. 

Pis.  O,  gentlemen,  help,  help. 

Mine,  and  your  mistress  : — O,  my  lord  Posthumus  i 
You  ne'er  kill'd  Imogen  till  now : — Help,  help  !— ^ 
Mine  honour'd  lady ! 

Cym.  Does  the  world  goround? 

Post.  How  comes  these  staggers'  on  me  ? 

Pis.  Wake,  my  mistress! 

Cym.  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  mean  to  strike  me 
To  death  with  mortal  joy. 

Pis.  How  fares  my  mistress  ? 

Imo.  O,  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  gav'st  me  poison  :  dangerous  fellow,  hence  1 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are. 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen  1 

Pis.  Lady, 
The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  thing ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

Cym.  New  matter  still  ? 

Imo.  It  poison'd  me. 

Cor.  O,  gods ! 

I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  queeh  confess  d. 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest :  If  Pisanio 
Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  a  cordial,  she  is  serv'd 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat. 

Cym.  What's  this,  Cornelias'* 

Cor.  The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importun'd  me 
To  temper'  poisons  for  her  ;  still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge,  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs 
Of  no  esteem  :  I,  dreading  that  her  purpose. 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuff,  which,  being  ta'en,  would  ceas^ 
The  present  power  of  life  :  but,  in  short  time, 
All  offices  of  nature  shoflld  again 
Do  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it? 

Imo.  Most  like  I  did,  for  I  was  deadi 

Bel.  My  boys) 

There  was  our  error. 

Chti.  This  is  sure,  Fidele. 

Imo.  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  frotil 
you  ? 
Think,  fhat  you  are  upon  a  rock  ;  and  now 
Throw  me  again.'"  [Embracing  him. 


1  To  quail  is  to  faint,  nr  sink  into  dejection. 
9  Feature  is  here  used  for  proportion. 

3  Jiafoi  as  if.     So  in  The  Winter's  Tale  :-  - 

' he  utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads.' 

4  '  He  had  deserved  it,  were  it  carhuncled 
Like  Phoebus'  car,'     Jlntony  and  Cleopatra. 

5  i.  e.  such  marks  of  the  chamber  and  pictures,  as 
averred  or  confirmed  my  report. 

«  Juttietr  waf  ancientlj  used  instead  of  ju«lce.— 


Shakspeare  has  the  word  thrice  in  King  Lisar.    And 

Warner,  in  his  Albion's  England,  1602,  b.  x.  th.  45  :— 

'  Precelllng  his  proeenitors,  a  Justicer  upright.' 

7  '  Not  only  the  temple  of  virtue,  but  virtue  herself.' 

8  i.  e.  this  wild  arid  delirious  perturbation.  It  is  still 
common  to  say  '  it  stagger'd  me,'  when  we  have  been 
moved  by  any  sudden  emotion  of  surprise. 

9  Mix,  compound. 

10  Imogen  comes  up  to  Posthumus  as  soon  as  she 
knows  that  the  enor  is  cleared  up ;  and,  han^g  fondly 


CYMBELINE. 


Act  V. 


PotL  Hang  there  like  frtiit,  my  soul, 
Tm  the  tree  die ! 

Cym.  How  now,  mj  flesh,  my  child  ? 

What,  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  m  this  act  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ? 

Jmo.  Your  blessing,  sir, 

t  Kneeling. 
^    _, ^         ,     blameye 

not ; 
You  had  a  motive  for't.  [To  GtJi.  and  Art. 

Cym.  My  tears  that  fall, 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee !  Imogen, 
Thy  mother's  dead. 

Into.  I  am  sorry  for't,  my  lord. 

Cym.  O,  she  was  naught :  and 'long  of  her  it  was. 
That  we  meet  here  so  strangely :   But  her  son 
Is  gone,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

Pis.  My  lord. 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  I'll  speak  troth.  Lord  Cloten, 
Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 
With  his  sword  drawn  ;  foara'd  at  the  mouth,  and 

swore. 
If  I  discover'd  not  which  way  she  was  gone, 
It  was  my  instant  death  :   By  accident, 
I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's 
Then  in  ray  pocket ;  v/hich  directed  him 
To  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford  ; 
Where,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  master's  garments. 
Which  he  inforc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour  :   what  became  of  him, 
I  further  know  not. 

Gut,  Let  me  end  the  story  .* 

I  slew  him  there. 

Cym.  Marry,  the  gods  forefend ! 

I  would  not  thy  good  deeds  should  from  ray  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  sentence  :  pr'ythee,  valiant  youth, 
Deny't  again. 

Chti.  I  have  spoke  it,  and  I  did  iU 

Cym.  He  was  a  prince, 

Gui.  A  most  uncivil  one  :  The  wrongs  he  did  me 
Were  nothing  princelike  ;  for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  that  would  make  me  spurn  the  sea. 
If  it  could  roar  so  to  me  ;  I  cut  oif's  head  ; 
And  am  right  glad,  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I  am  sorry  for  thee  : 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  conderan'd,  and  must 
Endure  our  law  :  Thou  art  dead. 

Imo.  That  headless  man 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  offender, 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel.  Stay,  sir  king: 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew. 
As  well  descended  as  thyself;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited  than  a  band  of  Clotens 
Had  ever  scar  for. — Let  his  arms  alone  ; 

[To  the  Guard. 
They  were  not  bom  for  bondage. 

Cym.  Why,  old  soldier, 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for. 
By  tasting  of  our  wrath?'     How  of  aesceni 
As  good  as  we  ?  * 


on  him,  says,  not  as  upbraiding  hira,  but  with  kindness 
and  good  humour,  '  How  coiild  you  treat  your  wife  thus  ?' 
in  that  endearing  tone  which  most  readers,  who  are 
fathers  and  husband.?,  will  understand,  who  will  add 
poor  to  wife.  She  then  adds,  Now  you  know  who  I 
am,  suppose  we  were  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and 
throw  me  from  you;  meaning,  in  the  same  endearing 
irony,  to  say,  I  am  sure  it  is  as  impossible  fdf  you  to  be 
intentionally  unkind  to  roe,  as  it  is  for  you  to  kill  me. 
Perhaps  some  very  wise  persons  may  smile  at  part  of 
this  note ;  but  however  much  black-letter  books  may  be 
necessary  to  elucidate  some  parts  of  Shakspeare,  there 
are  others  which  require  some  acquaintance  with  those 
familiar  pa^es  of  the  book  of  Nature : 

'Which  learning  may  not  understand. 

And  wisdom  may  disdain  to  hear.'  Pye. 

\  The  consequence  is  taken  for  the  whole  action;  by 
tasting  is  by  forcing  us  to  make  thee  to  taste. 

3  As  there  is  no  reason  to  imagine  that  Belarius  had 
assumed  th«  appearance  of  being  older  than  he  really 


Arv.  In  that  he  spake  too  fkr. 

Cym.  And  thou  shalt  die  for'U 

Bel.  We  will  die  all  three: 

But  I  will  prove,  that  two  of  us  are  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him. — My  sons,  I  must. 
For  mine  own  part,  unfold  a  dangerous  speech, 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Arv.  Your  danger  is 

Ours. 

Gui.  And  our  good  his. 

BeL  Have  at  it,  then.— 

By  leave  ; — Thou  hadst,  great  king,  a  subject,  who 
Was  call'd  Belarius. 

Cym.  What  of  bim  7  he  k 

A  banish'd  traitor. 

Bel.  He  it  is,  that  hath 

Assuin'd  this  age  :'  indeed,  a  banish'd  man ; 
I  know  not  how,  a  traitor. 

Cym^  Take  him  hence  ; 

The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  hot , 

First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons ; 
And  let  it  be  confiscate  all  so  soon 
As  I  have  receiv'd  it. 

Cym.  Nursing  of  my  sons  ? 

BeL  I  am  too  blunt  and  saucy :  Here's  ray  knee ; 
Ere  I  arise,  I  will  prefer  my  sons  ; 
Then,  spare  not  the  old  &ther.     Mighty  sir. 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  c^l  me  father, 
And  think  tney  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  mine  ; 
They  are  the  issue  of^yoor  loins,  my  hege. 
And  blood  of  yonr  begetting. 

Cym.  How !  my  issue  ? 

Bel.  So  sure  as  you  your  father's.     I,  old  Morgan, 
Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banish'd: 
Your  pleasure  was  my  mere  offence,'  my  punish* 

ment 
Itself,  and  all  my  treason  ;  that  I  soffer'd, 
Was  all  the  harm  I  did.     These  gentle  princes 
(For  such,  and  so  they  are)  these  twenty  year 
Have  I  train'd  up :  those  arts  they  have,  as  I 
Could  put  into  them  ;  my  breeding  was,  sir,  as 
Your  highness  knows.     Their  nurse,  Euriphile, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  children 
Upon  my  banishment :  I  mov'd  her  to't ; 
Having  receiv'd  the  punishment  before. 
For  that  which  I  did  then  :   Beaten  for  loyalty 
Excited  me  to  treason  :  Their  dear  loss. 
The  more  of  you  'twas  felt,  the  more  it  shap'd 
Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.     But,  gracious  sir, 
Here  are  your  sons  again  ;  and  I  must  lose 
Two  of  the  sweet'st  companions  in  the  world:— ^ 
The  benedictions  of  these  covering  heavens 
Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew !  for  uiey  are  worthy 
To  inlay  heaven  with  stars.* 

Cym.  Thou  weep'st,  and  speak'et  * 

The  service,  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  tell'st :  I  lost  my  children  ; 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wish 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

Bel.  Be  pleas'd  a  while.— 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  Polydore, 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  yours,  is  true  Guiderius  ; 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragos, 
Your  younger  princely  son  ;  he,  sir,  was  lapp'd 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 


was,  it  must  have  a  reference  to  the  different  appearance 
which  he  now  makes  in  comparison  with  that  when 
Cymbeline  last  saw  him. 

3  The  old  copy  reads  '  neere  oAence  ;'  the  emenda. 
tion  is  by  Mr.  Tyrwhiu.  Belarius  means  to  say  'My 
crime,  my  punishment,  and  all  the  treason  that  I  com- 
mitted, originated  in,  and  were  founded  on,  your  caprice 
only.' 

4  '  Take  him  and  cut  him  into  liule  start. 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine, '  Itc 
Romeo  and  Jultet, 

5  '  Thy  tears  ^Ive  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of  thy 
relation  ;  and  I  have  the  less  reason  to  be  increduk>us, 
because  the  actions  which  you  have  done  within  my 
knowledge  are  more  incrcnible  than  the  story  which 
you  relate  >  The  king  reasons  very  justly  —Mm- 
son. 


Sours  V. 
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Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 

I  can  with  ease  produce. 

"    Cym-  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star : 

It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bel.  This  is  he ; 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp ; 
It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation. 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Cym.  O,  what  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?  Ne'er  mother 
Rejoic'd  deliverance  more  : — Bless'd  may  you  be. 
That  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs, 
You  may  reign  in  them  now  ! — O,  Imogen, 
Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Imo.  No,  my  lord  ; 

I  have  got  two  worlds  by't. — O,  my  gentle  brother. 
Have  we  thus  met  7  O,  never  say  hereafter, 
But  I  am  truest  speaker :  you  call'd  me  brother. 
When  I  was  but  your  sister ;  I  you  brothers. 
When  you  were  so  indeed. 

Cym.  Did  you  e'er  meet  ? 

Arv.  Ay,  my  good  lord.. 

G^t.  And  at  first  meeting  lov'd  ; 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cor.  By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallow'd. 

Cym,  O,  rare  instinct ! 

When  shall  I  hear  all  through?  This  fierce'  abridg- 
ment 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  in.^ — Where  ?  how  liv'd 

you? 
And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  captive  ? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers  ?    how    first  met 

them  ? 

Why  fled  you  from  the  court?  and  whither  ?  These, 

And  your  three  motives'  to  the  battle,  with 

I  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  demanded  ; 

And  all  the  other  by-dependencies. 

From  chance  to  chance  ;  but  nor   the  time,   nor 

place. 
Will  serve  our  long  intergatories.*     See, 
Posthiimus  anchors  upon  Imogen  ; 
And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master  ;  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy;  the  counterchange 
Is  severally  in  all.     Let's  quit  this  ground. 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  sacrifices. — 
Thou  art  my  brother  ;  So  we'll  hold  thee  ever. 

iTo  Belarius. 
did  relieve  me. 
To  see  this  gracious  season. 

Cym.  All  o'erjoy'd 

Save  these  in  bonds  ;   let  them  be  joyful  too, 
For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort. 

Imo.  My  good  master, 

I  will  yet  do  you  service. 

Imc.  Happy  be  you ! 

Cym.  The  forlorn  soldier,  that  so  nobly  fought. 
He  would  have  well  becom'd  this  place,  and  grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king. 

Post.  I  am,  sir. 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
.  In  poor  beseeming :  'twas  a  fitment  for 


I  Fierce  is  vehement,  rapid. 

3  i.  e.  which  ought  to  be  rendered  distinct  by  an  ample 
narrative. 

3  '  Your  three  motives'  means  '  the  motives  of  you 
three.'  So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  'both  our  remedies' 
means  '  the  remedy  for  us  both.' 

4  Intergatories  was  frequently  used  for  interrogato- 
ries, and  consequently  as  a  word  of  only  five  syllables. 
In  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  near  the  end,  it  is  also  thus 
used  : — 

'  And  charge  us  there  upon  intergatories.'' 

5  Spritely  shows  are  groups  of  sprites,  ghostly  ap- 
pearances. 

6  A  collection  is  a  corollary,  a  consequence  deduced 
from  premises.  So  in  Daries's  poem  on  The  Immor. 
tality  of  the  Soul : — 

'  When  she  from  sundry  arts  one  skill  doth  draw  ; 

Gath'ring  from  divers  sights  one  act  of  war; 
From  many  cases  like  one  rule  of  law : 

These  her  coUectioTia,  not  the  senses  are.' 


The  purpose  I  then  foUow'd  ;^That  I  was  he, 
Speak,  lachimo  ;  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Have  made  you  finish. 

lach.  I  am  down  again  :    [Knetling 

But  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee. 
As  then  your  force  did.     Take  that  life,  'beseech 

you. 
Which  I  so  often  owe  :  but,  your  ring  first 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  prmcess, 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Post.  Kneel  not  to  me  ; 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you,  is  to  spare  you  ; 
The  malice  towards  you,  to  forgive  you  :  Lire, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doom'd : 

We'll  learn  our  freeness  of  a  son-in-law  ; 
Pardon's  the  word  to  all. 

Arv.  You  holp  us,  sir, 

As  you  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother  ; 
Joy'd  are  we,  that  you  are. 

Post.  Your  servant,  princes. — Good  my  lord  of 
Rome, 
Call  forth  your  soothsayer;  As  I  slept,  methought, 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back, 
Appear'd  to  me,  with  other  spritely  shows' 
of  mine  own  kindred  :  when  I  wak'd,  I  foimd 
This  label  on  my  bosom  ;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection'  of  it  ;  let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  construction. 

Luc.  Philarmonus, 

Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

Lite.  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooth.  [Reads.]  JVhen  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to 
himself  unknown,  without  seeking  Jind,  and  be  em- 
braced by  a  piece  of  tender  air  ;  and  when  from  a 
stately  cedar  shall  be  lopped  branches,  which,  being 
dead  many  years  shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the 
old  stock,  and  freshly  grow  ;  then  shall  Posthumus 
end  his  miseries,  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in 
peace  and  plenty. 

Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp  ; 
The  fit  and  apt  construction  of  thy  name, 
Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  so  much  : 
The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

[ToCtmbeline. 
Which  we  call  mollis  aer  ;  and  mollis  aer 
We  term  it  mulier :  which  mulier  I  divine, 
Is  this  most  constant  wife  :   who,  even  now. 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle. 
Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  clipp'd  about 
With  this  most  tender  air. 

Cym.  This  hath  some  seeming. 

Sooth   The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee  ;   and  thy  lopp'd  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth  :  who,  by  Belarius  stolen. 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv  d. 
To  the  majestic  cedar  join'd  ;  whose  issue 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cym.  Well, 

My  peace  we  will  begin  :' — And,  Caius  Lucius, 
Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Csesar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire  ;  promising 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  queen  ; 
Whom  heavens,  in  justice  (both  on  her  and  hers,) 
Have  laid  most  heavy  hand.' 


So  the  %ueen  in  Hamlet  says  : — 

' Her  speech  is  nothing. 

Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection.^ 

Whose  containing  means  the  contents  of  which. 

7  It  should  apparently  be,  '  Bt/  peace  we  will  begin. 
The  Soothsayer  says,  that  the  label  promised  to  Britain 
'  peace  and  plenty.'  To  which  Cymbeline  replies,  '  We 
will  begin  with  peace,  to  fulfil  the  prophecy.' 

8  i.  e.  have  laid  moat  heavy  hand  on.  Many  such 
elliptical  passages  are  found  in  Shakspeare.  Thus  in 
The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : — 

'  Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty, 
And  dotes  on  whom  he  looks  [on]  gainst  law  aad  duty.' 
So  in  The  Winter's  Tale  :— 

' The  queen  is  spotless 

In  that  which  you  accuse  her  [oj].' 


riTUS  ANDRONICUS. 


Sooth.  The  fingers  of  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.     The  vision 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius,  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  full  accomplish'd :  For  the  Roman  eagle, 
Prom  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft, 
Lessen'd  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o'  the  sun 
So  vanish'd :  which  foreshow'd  our  princely  eagle, 
The  imperial  Caesar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Ct/m.  Laud  we  the  gods  ; 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  bless'd  altars  !   Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.     Set  we  forward  :  Let 
A  Rotnan  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together  ;  so  through  Lud's  town  march  : 
And  in  the  temple  of  great  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we'll  ratify  :  seal  it  with  fbasts. — 
Set  on  there  : — Never  was  a  war  did  cease, 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  wash'd,  with  such  a  peace. 

(  ■'Exeunt. 

THIS  play  has  many  just  sentiments,  some  natural 
dialogues,  and  some  pleasins;  scenes,  but  they  are 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  much  incongruity.  To  re- 
mark Che  folly  of  the  fiction,  the  absurdity  of  the  conduct, 
the  confusion  or  the  names  and  n^anners  of  di/ferenc 
times,  and  (be  impossibility  of  (he  events  in  any  system 
of  life,  were  to  waste  criticism  upon  unresisting  imbe- 
cility, upon  faults  tog  evident  for  aetection,  and  too  gross 
for  aggravation.*  JOHNSON. 


*  Johnson's  remark  on  the  gross  incongruity  of  names: 
and  manners  in  this  play  is  just,  but  it  was  the  common 
error  of  the  age  ;  i«  The  Wife  for  a  Month,  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  we  have  Frederick  and  Alphonso 
among  a  host  of  Greek  names,  not  to  mention  the  firing 
of  a  pistol  by  Demetrius  Poliocortes  in  The  Humorous 
Lieutenant. — Pye. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  extre^te  injus- 


A  SONG, 
■tnro  BT  otriDsaTDs  and  arviraous  oTza  n- 

DELE,   SUPPOSED    TO    BE    DEAD. 

BY   MR.    WILLIAM    COLLINS. 

To  fair  Fidele'*  grasty  tomb, 

Sojl  maids  and  village  hinds  shall  bring 
Each  opening  sweet,  of  earliest  bhom, 

jlnd  rifle  all  the  breathing  spring. 
No  wailing  ghost  shall  dare  appear 

To  vex  tvilh  shrieks  this  quiet  grove  f 
But  shepherd  lads  assemble  here, 

And  melting  mrgins  ovm  their  love. 
No  withered  witch  shall  here  be  seen. 

No  gohlins  lead  their  nightlr/  erew  t 
The  female  fay*  shall  haunt  the  green, 

And  dress  Uiy  grave  with  pearly  dew. 
T%e  redbreast  oft  at  evening  hours 

ShcUl  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
With  hoary  moss,  and  gathered /lowers. 

To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 
IVhen  howling  winds,  and  beating  rain. 

In  tempests  shake  the  sylvan  ceU; 
Or  midst  the  chase  on  every  plain. 

The  tender  thought  on  Uiee  shall  dwells 
Each  lonely  scene  shall  thee  restore  ; 

For  thee  the  tear  be  duly  shed  } 
Beloved  till  life  could  charm  no  more  ; 

And  mourn'd  till  pity^s  se{f  be  dead. 


ticp  of  the  unfounded  severity  of  Johnson's  animadver 
sions  upon  this  exquisite  drama.  The  antidote  will  be 
found  in  the  reader's  appeal  to  his  own  feelings  after 
reiterated  perusal.  It  is  with  satisfaction  I  refer  to  the 
more  just  and  discriminative  opinion  of  a  foreign  critic, 
to  whom  every  lover  of  Shakspeare  is  deeply  indebted, 
cited  in  the  preliminary  remarks.  8.  W.  S. 


TITUS     ANDRONICUS. 


PRELIMINARY   REMARKS. 


/~\N  what  principle  the  editors  of  the  first  complete 
^^  edition  of  Shakspeare's  works  admitted  this  play 
.nto  their  volume,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The 
most  probable  reason  that  can  be  assigned  is,  that  he 
wrote  a  few  lines  in  it,  or  gave  some  assistance  to  the 
author  in  revising  it,  or  in  some  way  or  other  aided  in 
bringing  it  forward  on  the  stage.  The  tradition  men- 
.ioned  by  Ravenscroft,  in  the  time  of  King  James  11., 
warrants  us  in  making  one  or  other  of  these  supposi- 
tions. '  I  have  been  told  (says  he,  in  his  preface  to  an 
alteration  of  this  play,  published  in  1687,)  by  some 
anciently  conversant  with  the  stage,  that  it  was  not 
originally  his,  but  brought  by  a  private  author  to  be 
acted,  and  he  only  gave  some  master  touches  to  one  or 
two  of  the  principal  parts.' 

«  A  booke,  entitled  A  Noble  Roman  HIstorle  of  Titus 
Andronicus,'  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  by  John 
Danter,  Feb.  6,  1593-4.  This  was  undoubtedly  the 
play,  as  it  was  printed  in  that  year  (according  to  Lang- 
baine,  who  alone  appears  to  have  seen  the  first  edition,) 
and  acted  by  the  servants  of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke, 
Derby,  and  Sussex.  It  is  observable  that  in  the  entry 
no  author's  name  is  mentioned,  and  that  the  play  was 
originally  performed  by  the  same  company  of  come- 
dians who  exhibited  the  old  drama,  entitled  The  Con- 
tention of  the  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster,  The  old 
Taming  of  a  Shrew,  and  Marlowe's  King  Edward  II. ; 
by  whom  not  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays  Is  said  to  have 
been  performed. 

From  Ben  Jonson's  Induction  to  Bartholomew  Fair. 
1814,  we  learn  that  Andronicus  had  been  exhibited 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  before  j  that  is,  according  to 
the  lowest  computation,  in  15S9 ;  or,  taking  a  middle 
period,  which  Is  perhaps  more  just,  in  1587. 

'  To  wnler  into  a  long  disquisition  to  prove  this  piece 
not  to  have  been  written  by  Shakspeare  would  be  an 
idle  waste  of  time.  To  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  hi*  writing*,  If  particular  paseafei  mtk*  exi 


amined,  more  words  would  be  necessary  than  the  aub 
ject  is  worth ;  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  hia 
works  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  question.  I  will, 
however,  mention  one  mode  by  which  it  may  be  easily 
ascertained.  Let  the  reader  only  peruse  a  few  lines  of 
Appius  and  Virginia,  Tancrcd  andGismund,  The  Bat- 
tle of  Alcazar,  Jeronimo,  Selimus  Emperor  of  the 
Turks,  The  Wounds  of  Civil  War,  The  Wars  of  Cy- 
rus, Locrine,  Arden  of  Feversham,  King  Edward  I., 
The  Spanish  Tragedy,  Solyman  and  Perseda,  Kiny 
Leir,  the  old  King  John,  or  any  other  of  the  pieces  that 
were  exhibited  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  and  he 
will  at  once  perceive  that  Titus  Andronicus  waa  coined 
in  the  same  mint. 

'  The  testimony  of  Mercs,  [who  atu-ibutes  it  to  Shak- 
speare in  his  Palladia  Tamia,  or  the  Second  Part  of 
Wits  Common  Wealth,  1598,]  remains  to  be  considered. 
His  enumerating  this  among  Shakspeare's  plays  may 
be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  may  ac- 
count for  its  being  printed  by  his  fellow  comedians  in 
the  first  folio  edition  of  hia  works.  Meres  was,  in  1598, 
when  his  book  first  appeared,  intimately  connected  with 
Drayton,  and  probably  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
dramatic  poets  of  the  time,  from  some  or  other  of  whom 
he  might  have  heard  that  Shakspeare  interested  him- 
self about  this  tragedy,  or  had  written  a  few  lines  for 
the  author.  The  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the 
piece  itself,  and  proving  it  not  to  have  been  the  produc- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  greatly  outweighs  any  single  testi- 
mony on  the  other  side.  Meres  might  have  been  mis- 
informed,  or  inconsiderately  have  given  credit  to  the 
rumour  of  the  day.  In  short,  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
piece,  its  entry  on  the  Stationers'  books,  and  being 
afterwards  printed  without  the  name  of  Shakspeare,  it* 
being  performed  by  the  servants  of  Lord  Pembroke, 
&.C. ;  the  stately  march  of  the  versification,  the  whole 
colour  of  the  composition.  Its  reeemblanco  to  several  of 
I  our  mon  ancient  drama*,  the  dii«imilitud«  of  (be  atyle 
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tcom  our  author's  undoubted  plays,  and  the  tradition 
mentioned  by  Ravenscroft  wlien  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries had  not  long  been  dead  (for  Lowin  and  Taylor, 
two  of  his  fellow  comedians,  were  alive  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  Restoration,  and  SirWm.  Davenantdid  not  die 
till  April,  1669 ;)  all  these  circumstances  combined, 
prove  with  irresistible  force  that  the  plav  of  Titus 
Andronicus  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  Shak- 
apeare.' — Malonc. 

'  Mr.  Malone,  in  the  preceding  note,  hcis  expressed 
his  opinion  that  Shakspeare  may  have  written  a  few 
lines  in  this  play,  or  given  some  assistance  to  the  au- 
thor in  revising  it.  Upon  no  other  ground  than  this  has 
it  any  claim  to  a  place  among  our  poet's  dramas  : 
Those  passages  in  which  he  supposed  the  hand  of 
Shakspeare  may  be  traced,  he  marked  with  inverted 
commas.  This  system  of  seizing  upon  every  line  pos- 
Gessed  of  merit,  as  belonging  of  right  to  our  great  dra- 
maist,  is  scarcely  doing  justice  to  his  contemporaries  ; 
and  resembles  one  of  the  arguments  which  Theobald 
has  used  in  his  preface  to  The  Double  Falsehood : — 
"  My  partiality  for  Shakspeare  makes  me  wish  that 
every  thing  which  is  good  or  pleasing  in  our  tongue 
bad  been  owing  to  his  pen."  Many  of  the  writers  of 
that  day  were  men  of  high  poetical  talent;  and  many 
Individual  speeches  are  found  in  plays,  which,  as  plays, 
are  of  no  value,  which  would  not  have  been  in  any  way 
unworthy  of  Shakspeare  himself;  of  whom.  Dr.  John- 
son has  observed,  that  "  his  real  power  is  not  shown  in 
the  splendour  of  particular  passages,  but  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fable  and  the  tenour  of  his  dialogue ;  and 
that  he  that  tries  to  recommend  him  by  select  quota- 
tions will  succeed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who, 
when  he  offered  his  house  to  sale,  carried  a  brick  in  his 
pocket  as  a  specimen."  Dr.  Farmer  has  ascribed  Titus 
Andronicus  to  Kyd,  and  placed  it  on  a  level  with  Lo- 
crine ;  but  it  appears  to  be  much  more  in  the  style  of 
Marlowe.  His  fondness  for  accumulating  horrors  upon 
other  occasions,  will  account  for  the  sanguinary  cha- 
racter of  this  play ;  and  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  by  extracts  from  his  other  performances, 
that  there  is  not  a  line  in  it  which  he  was  not  fully 
capable  of  writing.' — Boswell. 

'  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  might  have  borrowed 
the  story.  See.  from  an  old  ballad  which  is  entered  In 
the  books  of  the  Stationers'  Company  immediately 
after  the  play  to  John  Danter,  Feb.  6,  1593:  and  again 
entered  to  Tho.  Pavyer,  April  19,  1602.  The  reader 
Will  find  it  in  Dr.  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,  vol.  i.  Painter,  in  his  Palace  of  Pleasure,  tom. 
ii.  speaks  of  the  story  of  Titus  as  well  known,  and  par- 
.Icularly  mentions  the  cruelty  of  Tamora.  And  there 
".B  an  allusion  to  it  in  A  Knack  to  Know  a  Knave,  1594. 

'  I  have  given  the  reader  a  specimen  (in  the  notes) 
of  the  changes  made  in  this  play  by  Ravenscroft;  and 
may  add,  that  when  the  Empress  stabs  her  child,  he 
has  supplied  the  Moor  with  the  following  lines : — 


"She  has  undone  me,  eT*n  in  mine  own  art, 
Outdone  me  in  murder,  kill'd  her  own  child ; 
Give  it  me,  I'll  eat  it." 

'  It  rarely  happens  that  a  dramatic  piece  is  altered 
with  the  same  spirit  that  it  was  written  ;  but  Titus  An- 
dronicus has  undoubtedly  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one 
whose  feelings  and  imagination  were  congenial  with 
those  of  the  author. 

'  It  was  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  It  is  likewise  de- 
ficient in  such  internal  marks  as  distinguish  the  trage- 
dies of  Shakspeare  from  those  of  other  writers  ;  I  mean 
that  it  presents  no  struggles  to  introduce  the  vein  of 
humour  so  constantly  interwoven  with  the  business  of 
his  serious  dramas.  It  can  neither  boast  of  his  striking 
excellencies,  nor  of  his  acknowledged  defects;  for  it 
offers  not  a  single  interesting  situation,  a  natural  cha- 
racter, or  a  string  of  quibbles,  from  first  to  last.  That 
Shakspeare  should  have  written  withoat  commanding 
our  attention,  moving  our  passions,  or  sporting  with 
words,  appears  to  me  as  improbable  as  that  he  should 
have  studiously  avoided  dissyllable  and  trisyllable  ter- 
minations in  this  play  anc^in  no  other. 

'  Let  it  be  likewise  remembered  that  this  piece  was 
not  published  with  the  name  of  Shakspeare  till  after 
his  death.  The  quartos  [of  1600]  and  1611  are  anony- 
mous. 

'  Could  the  use  of  particular  terms,  employed  in  no 
other  of  his  pieces,  be  admitted  as  an  argument  that  ha 
was  not  its  author,  more  than  one  of  these  might  ba 
found ;  among  which  is  palliament  for  robe,  a  Latinism, 
which  I  have  not  met  with  elsewhere  in  any  English 
writer,  whether  ancient  or  modern  ;  though  it  must  have 
originated  from  the  mint  of  a  scholar.  I  may  add,  that 
Titus  Andronicus  will  be  found  on  examination  to  con- 
tain a  greater  number  of  classical  allusions,  &c.  than 
are  scattered  over  all  the  rest  of  the  performances  on 
which  the  seal  of  Shakspeare  is  indubitably  fixed. — 
Not  to  write  any  more  about  and  about  this  suspected 
thing,  let  me  observe,  that  the  glitter  of  a  few  passages 
in  it  has,  perhaps,  misled  the  judgment  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  known  that  both  sentiment  and  descrip- 
tion are  more  easily  produced  than  the  interesting 
fabric  of  a  tragedy.  Without  these  advantages  many 
plays  have  succeeded  ;  and  many  have  failed,  in  which 
they  have  been  dealt  about  with  lavish  profusion.  It 
does  not  follow  that  he  who  can  carve  a  frieze  with 
minuteness,  elegance,  and  ease,  has  a  conception  equal 
to  the  extent,  propriety,  and  grandeur  of  a  temple. 

'Whatever  were  the  motives  of  Heming  and  Condell 
for  admitting  this  tragedy  among  those  of  Shakspeare, 
all  it  has  gained  by  their  favour  is,  to  be  delivered  down 
to  posterity  with  repeated  remarks  of  contempt — a 
Thersites  babbling  among  heroes,  and  introduced  only 
to  be  derided.' — Steevens, 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED, 


Satorninus,  Son  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Rome,  cmd 

aflerwards  declared  Emperor  himself. 
BxssiANtTS,  Brother  to  Saturninus  ;  in  love  with  La- 

vinia. 
TiTtJS    Androniccs,    a   noble    Roman,    General 

against  the  Goths. 
Marcus  Androniccs,  Tribune  of  the  People;  and 

Brother  to  Titus. 
Lucius,       "1 

m"a RTiu's,     \s<»»^  Titus  Andronicus. 
MuTirs,       J 

Young  Lucius,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Lucius. 
PuBLius,  Son  tn  Marcus  the  Tribune. 
^Emilius,  a  noble  Roman. 


Alarbus,  1 

Chiron,  >  Sons  to  Tamora. 

Demetrius,      ^ 

Aaron,  a  Moor,  beloved  by  Tamora. 

A  Captain,  Tribune,  Messenger,  and  Clown  ;  Ro« 

mans. 
Goths  and  Romans. 

Tamora,  Queen  of  the  Goths. 
Lavinia,  Daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus. 
A  Nurse,  and  a  Black  Child. 

Kinsmen  of  Titus,  Senators,  Tribunes,   Officers, 
Soldiers  and  Attendants. 

SCENE — Rome  ;  and  the  Country  near  it. 


ACT  L 
SCENE  I.  Rome.  Bejbre  the  Capitol.  IVie 
Tomb  of  the  Andronici  appearing  ;  the  Tribunes 
and  Senators  aloft,  as  in  the  Senate.  Enter,  Ae- 
low,  Saturninus  and  his  Followers,  on  one  side  ; 
and  Bassianus  and  his  Followers  on  the  other; 
with  Drum  and  Colours. 

Saturninus. 
Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right. 
Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms  ; 


And,  countrymen,  my  loving  followers. 
Plead  my  successive  title'  with  your  swords ; 
I  am  his  first-born  son,  that  was  the  last 
That  ware  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome  ; 
Then  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me. 
Nor  wrong  mine  age*  with  this  indignity. 


1  i.  e.  my  title  to  the  succession.  '  The  empire  being 
elective  and  not  successive,  the  emperors  in  being  made 
profit  of  their  own  limes.' — Raleigh. 

i  Saturninus  means  his  seniority  In  point  of  age.    In 
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TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


Act  I. 


Bm.   Romans, — Mends,  followers,  favourers  of 
my  right,— 
If  ever  Bassianus,  Caesar's  son, 
Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  rcnral  Rome, 
Keep  til  en  this  passage  to  the  Capitol ; 
And  suffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 
The  imperial  seat,  to  virtue  consecrate, 
To  justice,  continence,  and  nobility  : 
But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine  ; 
And,  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 
Enter  Marcus  AsDRONicas  alofl,  with  the  Crown. 

Mar.    Princes   that  strive   by  factions,   and   by 
friends, 
Ambitiously  for  rule  and  empery, — 
Know,  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we  stand 
A  special  party,  have,  by  common  voice. 
In  election  for  the  Roman  empery. 
Chosen  Andronicus,  surnamed  Pius, 
For  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Rome  ; 
A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior. 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls  : 
He  by  the  senate  is  accited'  home. 
From  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Goths  ; 
That,  with  his  sons,  a  terror  to  our  foes. 
Hath  yok'd  a  nation  strong,  train'd  up  in  arms. 
Ten  years  are  spent,  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastised  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride  :    Five  times  he  hath  retum'd 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 
In  coffins  from  the  field  ; 
And  now  at  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils, 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  flourishing  in  arms. 
Let  us  entreat, — By  honour  of  his  name. 
Whom,  worthily,  you  would  have  now  succeed. 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  senate's  right, 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore, — 
That  you  withdraw  you,  and  abate  your  strength; 
Dismiss  your  followers,  and,  as  suitors  should. 
Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness. 

Sat.   How  fair  the  tribune  speaks  to  calm  my 
thoughts  ! 

Bos.  Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  afTy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity. 
And  so  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine, 
Thy  nobler  brother  Titus,  and  his  sons. 
And  her  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  humbled  all. 
Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament. 
That  I  will  here  dismiss  my  loving  friends  ; 
And  to  my  fortunes,  and  the  people's  favour. 
Commit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weigh'd. 

[Exeunt  the  FoUowert  of  Bassiancts. 

Sat.   Friends  that  have  been  thus  forward  in  my 
right, 
I  thank  you  all,  and  here  dismiss  you  all ; 
And  to  the  love  and  favour  of  my  country 
Commit  myself,  my  person,  and  the  cause. 

[Exeunt  the  Followers  q/"SATnRi«iNtTS. 
Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee.— ' 
Open  the  gates,  and  let  me  in. 

Baa.  Tribunes  !  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 
[Sat.  and  Bas.  go  into  the  Capitol,  and  exeunt 
with  Senators,  Marccs,  ^c. 
SCENE   II.      The  same.    EnUr  a  Captain,  and 
others. 

Cap.  Romans,  make  way ;  the  good  Andronicus, 
Patron  of  virtue,  Rome's  best  champion. 
Successful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights. 
With  honour  and  with  fortune  is  retum'd. 
From  where  he  circumscribed  with  his  sword. 
And  brought  to  yoke  the  enemies  of  Rome. 
Flourish  of  T}rumpels,    4-c.     Enter  Mitthts    and 

Martius  :    after  them  hoo  Men  bearing  a  Cqffin 

covered  with  black  ;    (Aen  Qdiittus  and  Ltrcitrs. 

After  them,  Titus  Andronicus  ;  and  then  Ta.- 


a  Bubsequent  passage  Tamora  speaks  of  him  as  a  very 
young  man. 

1  Summoned. 

3  Jupiter,  to  whom  tb«  Capitol  was  sacred. 

8  F.arth^.    Ed  1600. 


MORA,    tmth    AlARBITS,    ChiROJT.    I^EMETRiri, 

Aaron,  and  other  Goths,  prisoner*  ;  Soldiers  and 
People  following.  The  Bearers  set  dsvm  the  Cof- 
fin, and  Titus  speaks. 

Tit.    Hail,   Rome,   rictorioua  in   thy   mourning 
weeds  ! 
Lo,  as  the  bark  that  hath  discharg'd  her  fraught, 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay. 
From  whence  at  first  she  weigh'd  her  anchorage, 
Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 
To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tears ; 
Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome.— 
Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol,* 
Stand  gracious  to  the  rights  that  we  intend  !— 
Romans,  of  five  and  twenty  valiant  sons, 
Half  of  the  number  that  king  Priam  had, 
Behold  the  poor  remains  alive,  and  dead  ! 
These,  that  survive,  let  Rome  reward  with  lore; 
These  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home, 
With  burial  amongst  their  ancestors  : 
Here  Goths  have'  given  me  leave  to  sheath  mj 

sword. 
Titus,  unkind,  and  careless  of  thine  own. 
Why  suffer'st  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet. 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx?— 
Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

[The  Tomb  is  opened. 
There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont. 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  coimtry's  wart ! 
O,  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys. 
Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility. 
How  many  sons  of  mine  hast  thou  in  store. 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more? 

Late.  Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the  Gotha, 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and,  on  a  pile. 
Ad  manes  fratrum  sacrifice  his  flesh. 
Before  this  earthly'  prison  of  their  bones  ; 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeas'd. 
Nor  we  disturb'd  with  prodigies  on  earth.* 

Tit.  I  give  him  you  ;  the  noblest  that  survives, 
The  eldest  son  of  this  distressed  queen.       [queror, 

Tarn.    Slay,  Roman  brethren ; — Gracious  con« 
Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  passion^  for  her  son  : 
And,  if  thy  sons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 
O,  think  my  son  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Sufficeth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs,  and  return. 
Captive  to  thee,  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke  ; 
But  must  my  sons  be  slaughter'd  in  the  streets, 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  cause  7 
O!  if  to  fight  for  king  and  commonweal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 
Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood  : 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge  ; 
Thrice-noble  Titus,  spare  my  first-bom  son. 

TVt.  Patient'  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
These  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  beheld 
Alive,  and  dead  ;  and  for  their  brethren  slain. 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice  : 
To  this  your  son  is  mark'd ;  and  die  he  must, 
To  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are  gone. 

Lmc.   Away  with  him !  and  make  a  fire  straight ; 
And  with  our  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood, 
Let's  hew  his  limbs,  till  they  be  clean  consum'd. 

[Exeunt  Lucius,  Qiuntus,  Martics,  ami 
MuTius,  with  Alarbus. 

7Vm.  O,  cruel,  irreligious  piety  ! 

Chi.  Was  ever  Scythia  half  so  barbarous  7 

Dem.  Oppose  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Rome. 
Alarbus  goes  to  rest ;  and  we  Bur%'ive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threatening  Jtoi . 
Then,  madam,  stand  resolv'd  ;  but  nope  withal. 
The  selfsame  gods,  that  arm'd  inc  queer  of  Troy 

4  It  was  supposed  that  the  ghosts  of  unburied  people 
appeared  to  solicit  the  rites  of  funeral. 

6  i.  e.  in  grief. 

6  This  verb  is  used  by  other  old  dramatic  writarc 
Thus  in  Arden  of  Feversham,  15W  :— 

'  Patient  yourself,  we  cannot  help  k  now.* 


Scene  II. 


TITUS  ANDRONICUh. 


ttf 


With  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 
^     Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent,' 
Mav  favour  Tamora,  the  queen  of  Goths, 

iWlien  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  queen,) 
'o  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 
Re-enter  Lacius,  Quintus,  Martius,  and  Mn- 
TiDS,  ujith  their  Swords  bloody. 
Imc.  See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  have  perforra'd 
Our  Roman  rites  :  Alarbus'  limbs  are  lopp'd, 
And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire, 
Whose  smoke,  like  incense,  doth  perfume  the  sky. 
'Remaineth  nought,  but  to  inter  our  brethren. 
And  with  loud  'larums  welcome  them  to  Rome. 

Tit.  Let  it  be  so,  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 

[Trumpets  sounded,  and  the  Coffins  laid  in 
the  Tomb. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons  ; 
Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here  in  rest. 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps ! 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells, 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges  ;  here  are  no  storms. 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep : 

Enter  Lavinia. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons  I 

jLau.  In  peace  and  honour  live  Lord  Titus  long  : 
My  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  fame ' 
Lo  I  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies  : 
And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel  with  tears  ofjoy 
Shed  on  the  earth,  for  thy  return  to  Rome: 
O,  bless  me  here  with  thy  victorious  hand, 
Whose  fortunes  Rome's  best  citizens  applaud. 

Tit.  Kind  Rome,  thou  hast  thus  lovingly  reserv'd 
The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart  :— 
Lavinia,  live  ;  outlive  thy  father's  days, 
And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise  !* 

Enter  Marcus  Andronicus,  Saturninus,  Bas- 
8IANUS,  and  others. 

Mar.  Long  live  Lord  Titus,  my  beloved  brother. 
Gracious  iriumpher  in  the  eyes  of  Rome! 

Tit.  Thanks,  gentle  tribune,  noble  brother  Mar- 
cus. 

Mar.  And  welcome,   nephews,  from  successful 
wars. 
You  that  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  m  fame. 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all, 
That  in  your  country's  service  drew  your  swords  : 
But  safer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp, 
That  hath  aspir'd  to  Solon's  happiness,' 
And  triumphs  over  chance,  in  honour's  bed.— 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whose  friend  in  justice  thou  hast  ever  been, 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune,  and  their  trust, 
This  palliamenl*  of  white  and  spotless  hue  ; 
And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire, 
With  these  our  late  deceased  emperor's  sons : 
Be  candidatus  then,  and  put  it  on. 
And  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Rome. 

Tit.  A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits. 
Than  his,  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness  ; 
What?  should  I  don'  this  robe,  and  trouble  you? 
Be  chosen  with  proclamations  to-day  5 
To-morrow,  yield  up  rule  resign  my  life, 
And  set  abroad  new  business  for  you  all  ? 
Rome,  I  have  been  thy  soldier  forty  years, 
And  buried  one  and  twenty  valiant  sons. 
Knighted  in  field,  slain  manfully  in  arma^ 
In  right  and  service  of  their  noble  country : 
Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age, 
But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world  : 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  hold  it  kst. 


Mar.  Titus,  thou  shall  obtain  and  ask  the  empery. 
Sat,  Proud    and    ambitious    tribune,  canst  thou 

tell  ?— 

7\'/.  Patience,  Prince  Saturnine. 

Sat.  Romans,  do  me  right  ]— 

Patricians,  draw  your  swords,  and  sheath  them  not 
Till  Saturninus  be  Rome's  emperor : — 
Andronicus,  'would  thou  wert  shipp'd  to  hell 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Imc.  Proud  Saturnine,  interrupter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee  ! 

Tit.  Content  thee,  prince  ;  I  will  restore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  I  hemselves. 

£as.  Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee, 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die  ; 
My  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  friends, 
I  will  most  thankful  be  :  and  thanks,  to  men 
Of  noble  minds,  is  honourable  meed. 

Tit.  People  of  Rome,  and  people's  tribunes  here^ 
I  ask  your  voices,  and  your  suffrages  : 
Will  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus  ? 

TV16.  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  safe  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 

Tit.  Tribunes,  1  thank  you  :  and  this  suit  I  make, 
That  you  create  your  emperor's  eldest  son, 
Lord  Saturnine  ;   whose  virtues  will,  I  hope, 
Reflect  on  Rome,  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth, 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  commonweal: 
Then  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice. 
Crown  him,  and  say, — Long  live  mir  emperor! 

Mar.  With  voices  and  applause  of  every  sort, 
Patricians,  and  plebeians,  we  creaitj 
Lord  Saturninus,  Rome's  great  emperor  ; 
And  say, — Long  live  our  emperor  Saturnine  ! 

f'A  long  Flourish, 
avours  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts, 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness : 
And,  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name,  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  emperess, 
Rome's  royal  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse : 
Tell  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  please  thee  ? 

Tit.  It  doth,  my  worthy  lord  j  and,  in  this  match, 
I  hold  me  highly  honour'd  of  your  grace : 
And  here,  in  sight  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine.— 
King  and  commander  of  our  commonweal, 
The  wide  world's  emperor, — do  I  consecrate 
My  sword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prisoners  ; 
Presents  well  worthy  Rome's  imperial  lord  ; 
Receive  them,  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe, 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 

Sat.  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life  ! 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee,  and  of  thy  gifts, 
Rome  shall  record  ;  and,  when  I  do  forget 
The  least  of  these  unspeakable  deserts, 
Romans,  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 

Tit.  Now,  madam,  are  you  prironer  to  an  em- 
peror ;  [To  Tamora. 
To  him,  that  for  your  honour  and  your  state. 
Will  use  you  nobly,  and  your  followers. 

Sat.  A  goodly  lady,  trust  me  ;  of  the  hue 
That  I  would  choose,  were  I  to  choose  anew.— 
Clear  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance  ; 
Though  chance  of  war  hath  wrought  this  change  of 

cheer. 

Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  scorn  in  Rome  ; 
Princely  shall  be  thy  usage  every  way. 
Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontant 
Daunt  all  your  hopes :  Madam,  he  comforts  you, 


1  Theobald  says  that  we  shouM  read,  '  in  her  tent ;' 
i.  e.  in  the  tent  where  she  and  the  other  Trojan  women 
were  kept ;  for  thither  Hecuba  b)'  a  wile  had  decoyed 
Polymneslor,  in  order  to  perpetrate  her  revenge.  Stee- 
vens  objects  to  Theobald's  conclusion,  that  the  writer 
gleaned  this  circumstance  from  the  Hecuba  of  Euri- 
pides, and  says,  '  he  may  have  been  misled  by  the  pas- 
sage in  Ovid — "  vadit  ad  artificem  ,•"  and  therefore  took 
d  for  granted  she  found  him  in  his  tenW    Yet  on  an- 


other occasion  he  observes,  that  the  writer  has  a  plain 
allusion  to  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles,  of  which  no  transla 
tion  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.' 

2  To  '  outlive  an  eternal  date'  is,  ihoucb.not  philoso- 
phical, yet  poetical  sense.  He  wishes  that  her  life  may 
be  longer  than  his,  and  her  praise  longer  than  fame. 

3  The  maxim  alluded  to  ia,  that  nc  man  ca»  be  pfpr 
nounced  happy  before  his  death. 

4  A  robe. 

a  1.  •.  do  on,  put  H  on. 
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TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


Act  L 


Can  make  you  greater  than  tha  queen  of  Goths. — 
Lavinia,  you  are  not  displeas'd  with  this  ? 

Lmu.  Not  I,  my  lord ; '   sith  true  nobility 
Warrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 

Sat.  Thanks,  sweet  Lavinia. — -Romans,  let  us  go : 
Ransomless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free  : 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and  drum. 

Baa.  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  is  mine. 
[Seizing-  Lavinia. 

Til.  How,  sir  ?  Are  you  in  earnest  then,  my  lord  ? 

J5o».  Ay,  noble  Titus  ;  and  resolv'd  withal 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right. 

[The  Emperor  courts  Tamora  in  dumb  show. 

Mar.  Suum  cuique  is  our  Roman  justice  : 
This  prince  in  justice  seizeth  but  his  own. 

Laic.  And  that  he  will,  and  shall,  if  Lucius  live. 

Tit.  Traitors,  avaunt !     Where  is  the  emperor's 
guard  ? 
Treason,  my  lord  ;  Lavinia  is  surpris'd. 

Sal.  Surpris'd  !     By  whom  7 

Bos.  By  him  that  justly  may 

Bear  his  betroth'd  from  all  the  world  away. 

[Exeunt  Marcus  cmd  Bassamcts,  vsith 
Lavinia. 

Mut.  Brothers,  help  to  convey  her  hence  away, 
And  with  my  sword  I'll  keep  this  door  safe. 

[Exeunt  Lucios,  Quintus,  and  Martics. 

TiL  Follow,  my  lord,  and  I'll  soon  bring  her  back. 

Mut.  My  lord,  you  pass  not  here. 

Tit.  What,  villain  boy ! 

Barr'st  me  my  way  in  Rome !         [Tit.  kUls  Mot. 

Mut.  Help,  Lucius,  help. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

L.UC.  My  lord,  you  are  unjust ;  and,  more  than  so, 
In  wrongful  quarrel  you  have  slain  your  son. 

Tit.  Nor  thou,  nor  he,  are  any  sons  of  mine  : 
My  sons  would  never  so  dishonour  me  : 
Traitor,  restore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor. 

Luc.  Dead,  if  you  will :  but  not  to  be  his  wife, 
That  is  another's  lawful  promis'd  love.  [ExiL 

Sat.  No,  Titus,  no  ;  the  emperor  needs  her  not, 
Nor  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  the  stock : 
I'll  trust,  by  leisure,  him  that  mocks  me  once  ; 
Thee  never,  nor  thy  traitorous  haughty  sons, 
Confederates  all  thus  to  dishonour  me. 
Was  there  none  else  in  Rome  to  make  a  stale*  of, 
But  Saturnine  ?     Full  well,  Andronicus, 
Agree  these  deeds  with  that  foul  brai»  of  thine, 
That  said'st,  I  begg'd  the  empire  at  tny  hands. 

TiL  O,  monstrous !  what  reproachful  words  are 
these  ? 

SaL  But  go  tljy  ways;  go,  give  that  changing 
piece 
To  him  that  flourish'd  for  her  with  his  sword  : 
A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy  ; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons. 
To  ruffle'  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

T\t.  These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  heart. 

Sal.  And   therefore,   lovely  Tamora,   queen   of 
Goths, — 
That,  like  the  stately  Phoebe  'mongst  her  nymphs, 
Dost  overshine  the  gallant'st  days  of  Rome, — 
If  thou  be  pleas'd  with  this  my  sudden  choice, 
Behold,  I  choose  thee,  Tamora,  for  my  bride, 
And  will  create  thee  emperess  of  Rome. 
Speak,  queen    of  Goths,    dost   thou   applaud  my 

choice  ? 
And  here  I  swear  by  all  the  Roman  gods, — 


1  It  was  a  pity  to  part  a  couple  who  seem  to  have 
corresponded  in  disposition  su  exactly  as  Saturninus  and 
Lavinia.  Saturninus,  who  has  just  promised  to  espouse 
her,  already  wishes  he  were  to  choose  again  ;  and  she 
who  was  engaged  to  Bassianus  (whom  she  afterward 
marries)  expresses  no  reluctance  when  her  father  gives 
her  to  Saturninus.  Her  subsequent  raillery  to  Tamora 
is  of  BO  coarse  a  nature,  that  if  her  tongue  had  been  all 
she  was  condemned  to  lose,  perhaps  the  author  (who- 
ever he  was)  might  have  escaped  censure  on  the  score 
of  poetic  justice.' —  Steevena. 

9  A  stale  here  signifies  a  stalking-horse.  To  make  a 
stale  of  any  one  seems  to  have  meant '  to  make  them 
•r  ol\i«ct  of  mockery.' 


Silh  priest  and  hoiy  water  swe  so  near, 
And  tapers  bum  so  bright,  and  every  thing 
In  readiness  for  Hymeneus  stand, — 
I  will  not  re-salute  the  streets  of  Rome, 
Or  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 
I  lead  espous'd  my  bride  along  with  me. 

Tarn.  And   here,  in  sight  of  heaven,  to  Rome  I 
swear. 
If  Saturnine  advance  the  queen  of  Goths, 
She  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  desires, 
A  loving  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sat.  Ascend,  fair  queen.  Pantheon  : — Lords,  ac- 
company 
Your  noble  emperor,  and  his  lovely  bride. 
Sent  by  the  heavens  for  prince  Saturnine, 
Whose  wisdom  hath  her  lortune  conquered  : 
There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 

[Exeunt  SATVKSiNva,  and  hts  Followers ;  Ta- 
mora, and  her  Sons;  Aaro:t  and  Goths. 

2Yt.  I  am  not  bid*  to  wait  upon  this  bride  ; — 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alone, 
Dishonour'd  thus,  and  challenged  of  wrongs  ? 

Re-enter  Marcus,  Lucius,  Quihtus,  and 
Martius. 

Mar.  O,  Titus,  see,  O,  see,  what  thou  hast  done ' 
In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son. 

7^.  No,  foolish  tribune,  no  ;  no  son  of  mine,— • 
Nor  tliou,  nor  these  confederates  in  the  deeu 
That  hath  dishonour'd  all  our  family  ; 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  sons  ! 

JLuc.  But  let  us  give  him  burial,  as  become* ; 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

TSt.  Traitors,  away !  he  rests  not  in  this  tomb. 
This  monument  five  liundred  years  hath  stood, 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified : 
Here  none  but  soldiers,  and  Rome's  servitors. 
Repose  in  fame  ,  none  basely  slain  in  brawls  :— 
Bury  him  where  you  can,  he  comes  not  here. 

Mar.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you  : 
My  nephew  Mutius'  deeds  do  plead  for  him  ; 
He  must  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

Quin.  Mart,  And  shall,  or  him  we  will  accom- 
pany. 

Tit.  And  shall !    What  villain  was  it  apoke  that 
word? 

Quin.  He  that  would  vouch 't  in  any  place  but 
here. 

7^.  What,  would  you  bury  him  in  my  despite? 

Mar.  No,  noble  Titus  ;  but  entreat  of  thee 
Topardon  Mutius,  and  to  bury  him. 

Tit.  Marcus,  even  thou  hast  struck  upon  my  crest. 
And,   with  these   boys,  mine    honoiur  tliou  haat 

wounded : 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one  ; 
So  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 

Mart.  He  is  not  with  himself:*  let  us  withdraw. 

Quin.  Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried. 

[Marcus  and  t!ie  Sons  of  Titus  kneeL 

Mar.  Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  nature  plead. 

Quin.  Father,and  in  that  name  doth  nature  speak. 

Tit.  Speak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  rest  will  speed. 

Mar.  Renowned  Titus,  more  than  half  mv  soul, — 

Lmc.  Dear  father,  soul  and  substance  of  us  all,— 

Mar.  Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  nest. 
That  died  in  nonour  and  Lavinia's  cause. 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous. 
The  Greeks^  upon  advice,  did  bury  Ajax 
That  slew  himself;  and  wise  Laertes' son 
Did  graciously  plead  for  his  funerals.* 


3  To  ruffle  was  to  be  tumultuous  and  turbulent.  Thus 
Baret : — '  A.  trouble  or  ruffling  In  the  common-weale  • 
procella.'' 

4  i.  e.  invUod. 

5  '  He  is  not  with  himself.'  This  is  much  tue  same 
sort  of  phrase  as  he  is  beside  himself,  a  genuine 
English  idiom. 

'6  This  passage  alone  would  sufRcienily  convince  me 
that  the  play  before  us  was  the  work  of  ona  who  was 
conversant  with  the  Greek  tragt>diea  In  their  ori(?inal 
laii^uase.  We  have  here  a  plain  allusion  to  the  .Kjaj 
of  Sophocles,  of  whh:h  no  translation  was  extant  In  the 
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Let  not  young  Mutius,  then,  that  was  thy  joy, 
j       Be  barrd  his  entrance  here. 

•i       THt.  Rise,  Marcus,  rise  : — 

Tlie  dismal'st  day  is  this,  that  e'er  I  saw. 
To  be  dishonour'd  by  my  sons  in  Rome  !— 
e>Well,  bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

[MvTtua  is  put  irUo  the  Tomb. 
Imc  There  lie  thy  bones,  sweet  Mutius,  with 
thy  friends, 
TOl  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb  ! — 
AU.  No  man  shed  tears  for  noble  Mutius  ; 
He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  cause.' 

Mar.  My   lord, —  to  step   out   of  these   dreary 
i  dumps, — 

How  comes  it,  that  the  subtle  queen  of  Goths 
Is  of  a  sudden  thus  advanc'd  in  Rome  ? 

Tit.  I  know  not,  Marcus  ;  but,  I  know,  it  is  ; 
Whether  by  device,  or  no,  the  heavens  can  tell : 
Is  she  not  then  beholden  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far  ? 
Yes,  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate. 

Flourish,  Re-enter,  at  one  side,  Saturnincts, 
attended;  Tamora,  Chirox,  Demetrius,  and 
Aaron  :  at  the  other,  Bassianus,  Lavinia, 
and  others. 

Sat.  So,  Bassianus,  you  have  play'd  your  prize  ;^ 
God  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  your  gallant  bride. 

Bos.  And  you  of  yours,  my  lord :  I  say  no  more, 
Nor  wish  no  less  :   and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Sat.  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law,  or  we  have  power. 
Thou  and  thy  faction  shall  repent  this  rape. 

Bat.  Rape,  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  seize  my  own. 
My  true  betrothed  love,  and  now  my  wife  ? 
:  But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all ; 
Meanwhile,  I  am  possess'd  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat.  'Tis  good,  sir  ;  You  are  very  short  with  us ; 
But,  if  wc  live,  we'll  be  as  sharp  with  you. 

Bos.  My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  best  I  may. 
Answer  I  must,  and  shall  do  with  my  life. 
,  Only  this  much  I  ^ivo  your  grace  to  know, 
By  all  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  Rome, 
This  noble  gentleman.  Lord  Titus  here. 
Is  in  opinion,  and  in  honour  wrong'd  ; 
That,  m  the  rescue  of  Lavinia, 
With  his  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son, 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  mov'd  to  wrath 
To  be  controll'd  in  that  he  frankly  gave  : 
Receive  him  then  to  favour,  Saturnme  : 
That  hath  express'd  himself,  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father,  and  a  friend,  to  thee,  and  Rome. 

Tit.  Prince  Bassianus,  leave  to  plead  my  deeds ; 
'Tis  thou,  and  those,  that  have  dishonour'd  me  : 
Rome  and  the  righteous  heavens  be  my  judge. 
How  I  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  Saturnine  ! 

Tarn.  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine. 
Then  hear  me  speak  indifTerenily  for  all ; 
And  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past. 

Sat.  Wnat !  madam !  be  dishonour'd  openly, 
And  basely  put  it  up  without  revenge  ? 

Tarn.  Not  so,  my  lord  ;  The  gods  of  Rome  fore- 
fend, 
I  should  be  author  to  dishonour  you ! 
But,  on  mine  honour,  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  Lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all, 
Whose  fury,  not  dissembled,  speaks  his  griefs  : 
Then,  at  my  suit,  look  graciouslv  on  hini  • 
Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vam  suppose 
Nor  with  sour  looks  afflict  his  gentle  heart. 
My  lord,  be  rul'd  by  me,  be  won  at  last. 
Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents  :  1 
You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne ;  >  Aside. 
Lest  then  the  people,  and  patricians  too,    ) 


time  of  Shakspeare.  In  that  piece  Aearaemnon  con- 
•ents  at  last  to  allow  Ajax  the  rites  of  sepulture,  and 
Ulysses  is  the  pleader  whose  arguments  prevail  in 
favour  of  his  remains.' — Steevens. 

1  This  is  evidently  a  translation  of  the  distich  of  En- 
BiUJi:- 

'  Nemo  me  lacrumeis  decoret :  nee  funera  fletu 
Fasch  ijuur.'  volito  vivu'  per  era  virum.' 


Asidt, 


Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus*  part 
And  so  supplant  us  for  ingratitude, 
(Which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  sin,) 
Yield  at  entreats,  and  then  let  me  alone: 
I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all. 
And  raze  their  faction,  and  their  family. 
The  cruel  father,  and  his  traitorous  sons. 
To  whom  I  sued  for  my  dear  son's  life  ; 
And  make  them  know,  what  'tis  to  make  a 

queen 
Kneel  in  the  streets,  and  beg  for  grace  in 

vain. 

Come,  come,  sweet  emperor, — Come,  Andronicw, 
Take  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the  heart 
That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown. 

Sat.  Rise,  Titus,  rise  ;  my  empress  hath  prevail'd, 

Tit.  I  thank  your  majesty,  and  her,  my  lord  : 
These  words,  these  looks,  infuse  new  life  in  ma. 

7'awi.  Titus,  I  am  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happily. 
And  must  advise  the  emperor  for  his  good. 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus  ;— 
And  let  it  be  mine  honour,  good  my  lord. 
That  I  have  reconcil'd  your  friends  and  you. — 
For  you,  prince  Bassianus,  I  have  pass'd 
My  word  and  promise  to  the  emperor. 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tractable. — 
And  fear  not,  lords, — and  you,  Lavinia  ; 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees, 
You  shall  ask  pardon  of  his  majesty. 

Luc.  We  do  ;    and  vow  to  heaven,  and  to  his 
highness. 
That,  what  we  did,  was  mildly,  as  we  might, 
Tend'ring  our  sister's  honour,  and  our  own. 

Mar.  That  on  mine  honour  here  I  do  protest. 

Sat.  Away,  and  talk  not ;  trouble  us  no  more.— 

Tarn.  Nay,  nay,  sweet  emperor,  we  must  all  be 
friends  : 
The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace  ; 
I  will  not  be  denied.     Sweet  heart,  look  back. 

Sat.  Marcus,  for  thy  sake,  and  thy  brother's  here, 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats, 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults. 
Stand  up. 

Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
I  found  a  friend  ;  and  sure  as  death  I  swore, 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest. 
Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two  brides, 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends  : 
This  day  shall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora. 

7Ht.  To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  majesty, 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me. 
With  horn  and  hound,  we'll  give  your  grace  ban  jour. 

Sat.  Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II.' 
SCENE  L      Rome.     Before  the  Palace.     Ertta 
Aaron. 
Aar.  Now  climbeth  Tamora  Olympus'  top, 
Safe  out  of  fortune's  shot :  and  sits  aloft, 
Secure  of  thunder's  crack,  or  lightning's  flash  ; 
Advanc'd  above  pale  envy's  threat'ning  reachu 
As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn. 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach. 
And  overlooks  the  highest-peering  hills  ; 

So  Tamora. 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait. 
And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown- 
Then,  Aaron,  arm  thy  heart,  and  Kt  thy  thoughts 
To  mount  alofl  with  thy  imperial  mistress. 
And  mount  her  pitch  ;  whom  thou  in  triumph  long 
Hast  prisoner  held,  fetter'd  in  amorous  chains ; 
And  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes. 


2  To  play  a piize  was  a  technical  term  in  the  ancient 
fencing  schools. 

3  In  the  quarto  of  1600  the  stage  direction  is  '  Snuna 
trumpets,  manet  Moore.''  In  the  quarto  of  1611  die 
direction  is  '  Manet  Jiaron,''  and  he  is  before  made  fo 
enter  with  Tamora,  though  he  says  nothing.  This 
K«u«  otijht  to  continue  the  first  ac^.-^-JohntoH. 


Mi 
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Act  U. 


Than  it  Prometheus  tied  to  Caucasus. 
Away  with  slavish  weeds,  and  servile  thoughts ! 
I  will  be  bright,  and  shine  in  pearl  and  gold, 
To  wait  upon  this  new-made  emperess. 
To  wait,  said  1 7  to  wanton  with  this  queen, 
This  godde?s,  this  Semiramis  ;— this  nymph, 
This  sirenj  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 
And  see  his  shipwreck,  and  his  commonweal's. 
Holloa  !  what  storm  is  this  ? 

Enter  Chiron  and  Demetriits,  hraving. 

Dem.  Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants 
edge, 
And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac'd  : 
And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  affected  be. 
CId.  hemetrius,  thou  dost  overween  in  all : 
And  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  braves. 
'Tis  not  the  ditference  of  a  year,  or  two, 
Makes  me  less  gracious,  thee  more  fortunate  : 
I  am  as  able,  and  as  fit,  as  thou. 
To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress'  grace  ; 
And  that  my  sword  upon  thee  shall  approve, 
And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia's  love. 

Aar.    Clubs,  clubs!'   these  lovers  will  not  keep 
the  peace. 

Dem.  Why,  boy,  although  our  mother,  unadvis'd, 
Gave  you  a  dancing-rapier*  by  your  side. 
Are  you  so  desperate  grown,  to  threat  your  friends  ? 
Go  to  ;  have  your  lath  glued  within  your  sheath 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

Chi.  Meanwhile,  sir,  with  the  little  skill  I  have, 
Pull  well  shall  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Dem.  Ay,  boy,  grow  ye  so  brave  ?     [They  draw. 

Aar.  Why,  how  now,  lords  7 

So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw, 
And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly  ? 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge  ; 
I  would  not  for  a  miflion  of  gold, 
The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns  : 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother,  for  much  more, 
Be  so  dishonour'd  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Dem.  Not  I :  till  I  have  sheath'd 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and,  withal. 
Thrust  these  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat. 
That  he  hath  breath'd  in  my  dishonour  here. 

Chi,  For  that  I  am  prepar'd  and  full  resolv'd, — 
Foul-spoken   coward!    that   thunder'st    with    thy 

tongue,' 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar'st  perform. 

Aar,  Away,  I  say. — 
Now  by  the  gods,  that  warlike  Goths  adore, 
This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all. — 


Why,  lords, — and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  iut  upon  a  prince's  right? 
What,  is  Lavinia  then  become  so  loose, 
Or  Bassianus  so  degenerate, 
That  fur  her  love  such  quarrels  may  be  broach'd, 
Without  controlnient.  justice,  or  revenge  7 
Young  lords,  beware  ! — an  should  the  empress  know 
This  discord's  ground,  the  music  would  not  please. 


1  This  was  the  usual  outcry  for  assistance,  when  any 
riot  in  the  street  happened. 

3  It  appears  that  a  light  kind  of  sword,  more  for  show 
than  use,  was  worn  by  gentlemen,  even  when  dancine, 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  So  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well  :— 

' no  stpord  worn 

But  one  to  dance  with.* 
And  Greene  in  his  Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier :  -•  One 
of  them  carrying  his  cutting  sword  of  choUer  the  other 
his  dancine-rapier  of  delight.' 

S  This  phrase  appears  to  have  been  adopted  from  Vir- 
gil, .Eneia  xi.  383  :— 

'  Proiiule  lona  eloquto,  solitum  tibi — ' 

4  Chiron  appears  to  mean,  '  thatj  had  he  a  thousand 
lives,  such  was  his  love  for  Lavinia,  he  would  pro- 
pose to  venture  ihem  all  to  achieve  her.'  Thus  in  the 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  : — 

'  Tranio,  I  burn,  I  bum,  I  pine,  I  perish,  Tranio, 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  eirl.' 
i  These  two  lines  occur,  with  very  ftule  variation,  in 
♦he  First  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  :— 

•  She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woCd ; 
Shi  is  a  woman,  thorefort  to  b«  won.' 


Chi.  I  care  not,  I,  knew  she  and  all  the  world  ; 
I  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 
Dem.  Youngling,  learn  Ihou  to  make  some  meaner 
choice  : 
Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 

Aar.  Why,  are  ye  mad  ?  or  Imow  ye  not,  in  Rome 
How  furious  and  impatient  they  be. 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love  ? 
I  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

Chi.  Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths 

Would  Ipropose,  to  acliieve  her  whom  I  lore.* 
Aar.  To  achieve  her ! — How  ? 
Dem,  Why  mak'st  thou  it  so  strange  ? 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd: 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  ;• 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  lov'd. 
What,  man  1  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill* 
Than  wots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,  we  know  : 
Though  Bassianus  be  the  emperor's  brother, 
Bet'er  than  he  have  yet  worn  Vulcan's  badge. 
Aar.  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Saturninus  may. 

[Asid* 
Dem.  Then  why  should  he  despair,  that  knows  to 
court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality  7 
What,  hast  thou  not  full  often  struck  a  doe, 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose  ?^ 
Aar.  Why,  then,  it  seems,  some  certain  snatch, 
or  so. 
Would  serve  your  turns. 

Chi.  Ay,  so  the  turn  were  serv'd. 

Dem,  Aaron,  thou  hast  hit  it. 
Aar.  'Would,  you  had  hit  it  too  ; 

Then  should  not  we  be  tir'd  with  this  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye,  hark  ye, — And  are  you  such  fools. 
To  square'  for  this  7     Would  it  offend  you  then 
That  both  should  speed  ? 

Chi.  I'faith,  not  me. 

Dem.  Nor  me, 

So  I  were  one. 
Aar,  For  shame,  be  firiends ;  and  join  for  that 
you  jar. 
'Tis  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect ;  and  so  must  you  resolve  ; 
That  what  you  cannot,  as  you  would,  achieve, 
You  must  perforce  accomplish  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me,  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languishment 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand  ; 
There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop: 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious  ; 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are. 
Fitted  by  kind'  for  rape  and  villany  : 
Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  doe. 
And  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words: 
This  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope. 
Come,  come,  our  empress,  with  her  sacred'*  wit, 
To  villany  and  vengeance  consecrate. 
Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend  ; 


This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  a  conjecture  that 
the  autlior  of  the  present  play  was  also  the  writer  of  the 
original  King  Henry  VI.  Ritson  says  that  he  '  should 
take  Kyd  to  nave  been  the  author  of  Titus  Andronicus, 
because  he  seems  to  delight  in  murders  and  scraps  ot 
Latin,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  the  first  ul 
those  gooti  qualities  Marlowe's  Jew  of  Malta  may  fUrly 
dispute  precedence  with  the  Spanish  Tragedy.' 

6  There  is  a  Scottish  proverb,  '  Mickle  water  groea by 
the  miller  when  he  sleeps.'  Non  omnem  moliior  qm 
fluit  unda  videt.  The  subsequent  line  is  also  a  northern 
proverb,  '  It  is  safe  taking  a  shire  of  a  cut  loaf.' 

7  Mr.  Holt  ia  willing  to  infer  that  Titus  Andronicus 
was  one  of  Shakspeare's  early  performances,  bocnusa 
the  stratagems  of  the  profession  trndiiionally  givrn  to 
his  youthseem  here  to  have  been  tresh  in  the  writer'a 
mind.  But  when  we  ron-sider  how  'Common  allusions 
to  sports  of  the  field  are  in  all  the  writers  of  that  ag« 
there  seems  to  be  no  real  grouud  for  tlie  conclusmn. 

9  Quarrel.  9  By  nature. 

10  Soared  here  signifies  aect<r.<rerf;  a  LatinisiB. 
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And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice,' 
That  will  not  suffer  you  to  sauare  yourselves, 
But  to  your  wishes'  height  aclvance  you  both. 
The  emperor's  court  is  like  the  house  of  fame, 
The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  of  ears  : 
The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull ; 
There  speak,  and  strike,  brave  boys,  and  take  your 

turns : 
There  serve  your  lust,  shadow'd  from  heaven's  eye. 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasury. 

Chi.  Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice. 

Dem.  Sit  fas  out  nefas,  till  I  find  the  stream 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm  these  fits, 
Per  Sty  go,  per  manes  vehor.*  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.'  A  Forest  near  Rome.    A  Lodge  seen 

at  a  distance.     Horns,  and  cry  of  Mounds  heard. 

Enter  Titus  Ani>ronicus,  ivith  Hunters,  ^c. 

Marcus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  an(f  Martius. 

Tit.  The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and  gray. 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay. 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride, 
And  rouse  the  prince  ;  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal, 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noise. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours, 
To  tend  the  emperor's  person  carefully  : 
I  have  Deen  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night. 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspu-'d. 

Jloms   wind  a   Peal.     Enter   Saturrutus,   Ta- 

MORA,  Bassianus,  Lavii7ia,  Chirok^,  Deme- 
trius, and  Attendants. 

Tit^  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty  ; — 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good ! — 
t  promised  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sat.  And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lords, 
Bomewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies. 

Bos.  Lavinia,  how  say  you? 

Lav.  I  say,  no  ; 

I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sat.  Come  on,  then,  horse   and  chariots  let  us 
have. 
And  to  our  sport : — Madam,  now  shall  ye  see 
Our  Roman  hunting.  [To  Tamora. 

Mar.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord, 

Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  m  the  chase, 
And  climb  the  highest  promontory  top. 

Tit.  And   I    have  horse   will  follow   where  the 
game 
JMakes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain. 

Dem.  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with  horse  nor 
hound. 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  III.     A  desert  Part  of  the  Forest.    Enter 
Aaron,  with  a  Bag  of  Gold. 

Aar.  He,  that  had  wit,  would  think  that  I  had 
none. 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree, 
And  never  after  to  inherit*  it. 
liCt  him,  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly, 
Know,  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem  ; 
Which,  cunningly  effected,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villany  ; 
And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest, 

[Hides  the  Gold. 
^Riathftve  theur  alms  out  ot  the  empress'  chest.' 

Enter  Tamora. 

Tarn.  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thou 
sad,^ 

1  The  allusion  ia  to  tl.s  operation  of  the  file,  which, 
by  giving  smoothness,  facilitates  :iie  motion  of  the  parts 
of  an  engine  or  piece  of  machinery. 

•2  These  3crap3  of  Latin  are  taken,  though  not  exactly, 
ieom  some  of  Seneca's  tragedies. 

8  '  The  division  of  this  play  into  acts,  which  was  first 
made  in  the  folio  of  1623,  is  improper.  There  is  here 
on  interval  of  action,  and  here  the  second  act  ought  to 
tmve  Iregun.' — Johnson. 

4  1.  c.  possess. 

0  This  »  qiracure    It  aeems  to  mean  only,  that  they 


When  every  thing  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast  ? 
The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush  ; 
The  snake  lies  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind, 
And  make  a  chequer'd  shadow  on  the  ground : 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit. 
And — whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 
Replying  shrilly  to  the  weil-tun'd  horns. 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once, — 
Let  us  sit  down  and  mark  their  yelling  noise 
And — after  conflict,  such  as  was  suppos'd 
The  wandering  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoy'd, 
When  with  a  nappy  storm  they  were  surpris'd, 
And  curtain'd  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave, — 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms. 
Our  pastimes  done,  possess  a  golden  slumber  ; 
Whiles  hounds,   and  horns,  and   sweet  melodious 

birds. 
Be  unto  us,  as  is  a  nurse's  song 
Of  lullaby,  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 

Aar.  Madam,  though  Venus  govern  your  desires, 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine  : 
What  signifies  my  deadly  standing  eye. 
My  silence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy  ? 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  execution  ? 
No,  madam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs ; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head. 
Hark,  Tamora, — the  empress  of  my  soul. 
Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rests  in  thee, 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus  ; 
His  Philomel'  must  lose  her  tongue  to-day 
Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity, 
And  wash  their  nands  in  Bassianus'  blood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter  ?  take  it  up,  I  pray  thee, 
And  give  the  king  this  fatal-plotted  scroll : — 
Now  question  me  no  more,  we  are  espied  ; 
Here  comes  a  parcel"  of  our  hopeful  booty,  . 

Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives'  destruction.  ) 

Tarn.  Ah,  my  sweet  Moor,  sweeter  to  me  than 
life  ! 

Aar.  No  more,  great  empress,  Bassianus  comes  • 
Be  cross  with  him  ;  and  I'll  go  fetch  thy  sons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  tliey  be.      [Eaii, 

Enter  Bassianus  and  Lavinia. 

Bos.  Who  have  we  here  ?  Rome's  royal  emperess 
Unfurnish'd  of  her  well-btseeming  troop  ? 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her  ; 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves, 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  forest  ? 

Tarn.  Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps  ! 
Had  I  the  power,  that,  some  say,  Dian  had, 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns,  as  was  Actaeon's  ;  and  the  hounds 
Should  drive  upon  thy  new  transformed  limbs. 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lav.  Under  your  patience,  gentle  emperess, 
'Tis  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  horning  ; 
And  to  be  doubted,  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments  : 
Jove  shield  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to-day  ! 
'Tis  pity,  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag. 

Bas.  Believe  me,   queen,  your  swarth  Cimme* 
rian' 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's   hue. 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  sequester'd  from  all  your  train 
Dismounted  from  your  snow-white  goodly  steed 
And  wander'd  hither  to  an  obscure  plot. 
Accompanied  but  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  you  ? 


who  are  to  come  at  this  gold  of  the  empress  are  to  suffer 
by  it. — Johnson. 

6  Malone  remarks,  that  there  is  much  poetical  beauty 
in  this  speech  of  Tamora ;  he  thinks  it  the  only  part  of 
the  play  which  resembles  the  style  of  Shakspeare. 

7  See  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  book  vi. 
S  i.  e.  a  parL 

9  Swarth  is  dusky.  The  Moor  is  called  Cimmerian 
from  the  affinity  of  blackness  to  darlmeu. 
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Lav.  And,  being  intercepted  in  your  sport. 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauciness. — I  pray  you,  let  us  hence, 
And  let  her  'joy  her  raven-colour'd  love  ; 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passing  well. 

Bos.  The  king,  my  brother,  shall  have  note  of 
this. 

Lmv.  Ay,  for  these  slips  have  made  him  noted 
long :' 
Good  kinw !  to  be  so  mightily  abus'd  ! 

Tam^  Why  have  I  patience  to  endure  all  this  ? 

Enter  Chiron  and  Demetrius. 

Dem.  How  now,  dear  sovereign,  and  our  gracious 
mother, 
Why  doth  your  highness  look  so  pale  and  wan  ? 

7*am.  Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  look  paJe  ? 
These  two  have  'tic'd  me  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is : 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss,  and  baleful  mistletoe. 
Here  never  shines  the  sun,''  here  nothing  breeds. 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 
And,  when  thev  show'd  me  this  abhorred  pit, 
They  told  me.  Here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes. 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins,* 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries, 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 
Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly.* 
No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale, 
But  straight  they  told  me,  they  would  bind  me  here 
Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew ; 
And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death. 
And  then  they  call'd  me,  foul  adulteress, 
Lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bitterest  terms 
That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  effect. 
And,  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come, 
This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed  : 
Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life, 
Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  call'd  ray  children. 

Dem.  This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

t Slabs  Bassianus. 
,  lome  to  show  my 

strength.  [Stabbing  him  likewise. 

Lav.    Ay   come,    Semiramis,'— nay,  barbarous 
Tamora ! 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own ! 

Tam.  Give  me  thy  poniard  ;  you  shall  know,  my 
boys, 
Your    mother's    hand    shall   right   your  mother's 
wrong. 
Dem.  Stay,  madam,  here  is  more  belongs  to  her  ; 
First,  thrash  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  straw  : 
This  minion  stood  upon  her  chastity, 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty. 
And  with  that  painted  hope*  braves  your  mightiness: 
And  shall  she  carry  this  unto  her  grave  ? 

Chi.  An  if  she  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
Drag  hence  her  husband  to  some  secret  hole, 
And  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  lust. 

Tam.  But  when  you  have  the  honey  you  desire, 
Let  not  this  wasp  outlive,  us  both  to  sting. 

Chi.  I  warrant  you,  madam  ;  we  will  make  that 
sure.— 
Come,  mistress,  now  perforce,  we  will  enjoy 
That  nice-preserved  honesty  of  yours. 

Lmv.  O,  Tamora !  thou  bear'st  a  woman's  face, — 
Tam,  I  will  not  hear  her  speak  ;  away  with  her. 
Lav.  Sweet   lords,   entreat  her  hear  me  but  a 

word. 
Dem.  Listen,  fair  madam :  Let  it  be  your  glory 
To  see  her  tears  :  but  be  your  heart  to  them, 
&.S  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 


1  He  had  yet  been  married  but  one  night.    The  true 
reading  may  be  '  made  Aer,'  i.  e.  Tamora. 

9  Rnwe  seems  to  have  thought  on  this  passage  in  his 
*ane  Shore : — 

•  This  is  the  house  where  the  sun  never  dawns, 
The  bird  of  night  siis  screaming  o'er  its  roof, 
Grim  spectres  sweep  along  the  norrid  gloom, 
And  nought  is  heard  but  wailings  and  lamentings.' 
S  Hedgehogs. 


Lav.  When  did  the  tier's  young  ones  teach  the 
dam? 
O,  do  not  learn  her  wrath  ;  she  taught  it  thee : 
The  milk,  thou  suck'dst  from  her,  did  turn  to  marble  | 
Even  at  thy  teat  ihou  hadst  thy  tyranny.— 
Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike"; 
Do  thou  entreat  her  show  a  woman  pity. 

[To  Chiroit. 

Chi.  What !  would'st  thou  have  me  prove  myself 
a  bastard  ? 

Lav.  'Tis  true  ;  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark : 
Yet  I  have  heard,  (O,  could  I  find  it  now !) 
The  lion  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  par'd  all  away. 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children. 
The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nests : 
O,  be  to  me,  though- thy  hard  heart  say  no, 
Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful ! 

Tam.  I  know  not  what  it  means  ;  away  with  hef. 

Lav.  O,  let  me  teach  thee  :  for  my  father's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  slain 

thee. 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Tam.  Had  thou  in  person  ne'er  offended  me. 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless  : — 
Remember,  boys,  I  pour'd  forth  tears  in  vain, 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice  ; 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent. 
Therefore  away  with  her,  and  use  her  as  you  will , 
The  worse  to  Ker,  the  better  lov'd  of  me. 

Lav.  O,  Tamora,  be  call'd  a  gentle  queen, 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place  : 
For  'tis  not  life,  that  I  have  begg'd  so  long ; 
Poor  I  was  slain,  when  Bassianus  died. 

Tam.  What  begg'st  thou,  then  ?  fond  woman,  let 
me  go. 

Lav.  'Tis  present  death  I  beg ;  and  one  thing 
more. 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell : 
O,  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust. 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit ; 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body : 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  mirderer. 

Tam.  So  should  I  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their  fee : 
No,  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee. 

Dem.  Away,  for  thou  hast  staid  us  here  too  lone. 

Lav.  No  grace?  no  womanhood?  Ah,  beasthr ' 
creature  ! 
The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name ! 
Confusion  fall 

Chi.    Nay,   then  I'll    stop  your  mouth : — Bring 
thou  her  husband  : 

>       [Dra^^ng  off  Lavikia. 
This  U  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him. 

[ExextiU. 

Tam.  Farewell,  ray  sons ;  see  that  you  make  her 
sure : 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed, 
Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 
Now  will  I  hence  to  seek  my  lovely  Moor, 
And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trull  deflower.   [Exit, 
SCENE    IV.      The  same.     Enter  Aaroi>     miA 
QufNTUs  and  Martius. 

Aar.  Come  on,  my  lords  ;  the  better  foot  before  i 
Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  loathsome  pit, 
Where  I  espy'd  the  panther  fast  asleep, 

Quin.  My  sight  is  very  dull,  whate'er  it  bodes. 

Mart.  And  mine,  I  promise  you  ;  wcrc't  not  for 
shame. 
Well  could  I  leave  our  sport  to  sleep  awhile. 

[Maktivs  falls  into  the  Fk, 


4  This  is  said  in  fabulous  physiology  of  ihose  thai  hear 
the  groati  of  the  mandrake  when  torn  up.  The  sanM 
thought,  and  almost  the  same  expression,  occur  in  E» 
meo  and  Juliet. 

5  The  propriety  of  this  address  will  be  best  undei 
by  consulting  Pliny's  Nat.  Hist.  ch.  43.    The  inconj 
nence  of  Semiramis  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  "' 
Induction  to  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Sc.  ii. 

6  Painted  hope  is  only  specious  hope,  or  ground  of 
confidence,  more  plausible  than  solid.  Steevens  thought 
that  the  word  hope  was  interpolated,  tlie  sense  Iminj 
complete  and  the  line  more  harmonious  without  it. 
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Quill.  What,  art  thou  fallen  7  What  subtle  hole 
is  this, 
Whose  mouth  is  cover'd  with  rude-growing  briars  ; 
Upon  whose  leaves  are  drops  of  new-shed  blood, 
As  fresh  as  morning's  dew  distill'd  on  flowers? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me  : — 
Speak,  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  thee  with  the  fall  ? 

Mart.  O,  brother,  with  the  dismall'st  object  hurt 
That  ever  eye,  with  sight,  made  heart  lament. 
Aar.  [Aside.]  Now  will  I  fetch  the  king  to  find 
them  here : 
That  he  thereby  may  give  a  likely  guess, 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

[Exit  Aaron, 
Mart.  Why  dost  not  comfort  me,  and  help  me  out 
From  this  unhallow'd  and  blood-stained  hole  ? 
Quin.  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear : 
A  chilling  sweat  o'erruns  my  trembling  joints  ; 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

Mart.  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true  divining  heart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den, 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Quin.  Aaron  is  gone ;    and  my  compassionate 
heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise : 
O,  tell  me  how  it  is  ;  for  ne'er  till  now 
Was  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart.  Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrewed  here, 
All  on  a  heap  like  to  a  slaughter'd  lamb. 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

Quin.  If  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know  'tis  he  ? 
Mart.  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole," 
Which,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument. 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks, 
And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  this  pit : 
So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood. 
O,  brother,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand, — 
If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath, — 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle. 
As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth. 

Quin.  Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help  thee 
out; 
Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 
I  may  be  pluck'd  mto  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave. 
I  have  no  strength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 
Mar.  Nor  I  no  strength  to  climb  without  thy  help. 
Quin.  Thy  hand  once  more  j    I  will   not  loose 
again, 
Till  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below : 
Thou  canst  not  come  to  me,  I  come  to  thee. 

[Falls  in. 
Enter  Saturninus  and  Aaron. 
Sat.  Along  with  me: — I'll  see  what  hole  is  here. 
And  what  he  is,  that  now  is  leap'd  into  it. 
Say,  who  art  thou,  that  lately  didst  descend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

Mart.  The  unhappy  son  of  old  Andronicus  ; 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  unlucky  hour, 
To  find  thy  brother  Bassianus  dead. 

Sat.  My  brother  dead  ?  I  know,  thou  dost  but  jest : 
He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge. 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase ; 
'Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  liim  there. 

Mart.  We  know  not  where  you  left  him  all  alive, 
But,  out  alas!  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 

Enter  Tamora,  with  Attendants  ;  Titus  Andro- 
,  NictJs,  and  Lucms. 

Team.  Where  is  my  lord,  the  king  ? 
Sal.  Here,  Tamora  ;  though  griev'd  with  killing 
grief. 


Tarn.  Where  is  thy  brother  Bassianus  7 
Sat.  Now  to  the  bottom  dost  thou  search  my 
wound ; 
Poor  Bassianus  here  lies  murdered. 

Tarn.  Then  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ. 

[Giving  a  Letter. 
The  complot  of  this  timeless*  tragedy  ; 
And  wonder  greatly,  that  man's  face  can  fold 
In  pleasing  smiles  such  murderous  tyranny. 

Sat.  [Reads.]  An  if  we  miss  to  meet  him  hand 
somely, — 
Sweet  huntsman,  Bassianus  'tis,  we  mean,— 
Do  thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  him  ; 
Thou  know' St  our  meaning :  Look  for  thy  reward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder  tree, 
IVhich  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit, 
Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianus. 
Do  this,  and  purchase  u^  thy  lasting  friends. 
O,  Tamora !  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder  tree 
Look,  sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out 
That  should  have  murder'd  Bassianus  here. 
Aar.  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  bag  of  gold. 

[Showing  it. 
Sat.  Two  of  thy  whelps,  [To  Tit.]  fell  curse  of 
bloody  kind. 
Have  here  bereft  my  brother  of  his  life  :— 
Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison ; 
There  let  them  bide,  until  we  have  devis'd 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 
Tam.  What,  are  they  in  this  pit  ?    O,  wondroui 
thing  ! 
How  easily  rnurder  is  discovered ! 

THt.  High  emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 
I  beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  shed, 
That  this  fell  fault  of  my  accursed  sons. 

Accursed,  if  the  fault  be  prov'd  in  them, 

Sat.  If  it  be  prov'd  !  you  see,  it  is  apparent,— 
Who  found  this  letter  ?  Tamora,  was  it  you  7 
Tam.  Andronicus  himself  did  take  it  up. 
Tit.  I  did,  my  lord  :  yet  let  me  be  their  bail : 
For  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb,  I  vow, 
They  shall  be  ready  at  your  highness'  will. 
To  answer  their  suspicion  with  their  lives. 

Sat.  Thou  shalt  not  bail  them  :  see,  thou  follow 
me. 
Some  bring  the  murder'd  body,  some  the  murderers : 
Let  them  not  speak  a  word,  the  guilt  is  plain ; 
For,  by  my  soul,  were  thers  worse  end  than  death, 
That  end  upon  them  should  be  executed. 

Ta?n.  Andronicus,  I  will  entreat  the  king ; 
Fear  not  thy  sons,  they  shall  do  well  enough. 
Tit.  Come,  Lucius,  come :  stay  not  to  talk  with 
them.  [Exeijnt  severally. 

SCENE  V.  The  same.  Enter  Demetrius  and 
Chiron,  with  Lavinia,  ravished;  her  Hands  ctU 
off,  and  Tongue  cut  out. 

Dem.  So  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can  speak. 
Who  'twas  that  cut  thy  tongue  and  ravish'd  thee. 
Chi.  Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  meaning 
so : 
And,  if  thy  stumps  will  let  thee,  play  the  scribe. 
Dem.   See  how  with  signs  and  tokens  she  can 

scowl. 
Chi,  Go  home,  call  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy 

hands. 
Dem.  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  hands  to 
wash : 
And  so  let's  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks. 

Chi.  An  'twere  my  case,  I  should  go  hang  my-  . 

self. 
Dem.  If  thou  hadst  hands  to  help  thee  knit  the 
cord. 

[Exeunt  Demetrius  and  Chiroit. 


1  Old  naturalists  assert  that  there  is  a  gem  called  a 
carbuncle,  which  emits  not  reflected  but  native  li*ht. 
Boyle  believed  in  the  reality  of  its  existence.  It  is  often 
alluded  to  in  ancient  fable.  Thus  in  the  Oesta  Roma- 
norum : — '  He  farther  beheld  and  saw  a  carbuncle  that 
lighted  all  the  house.'  And  Draytoa  in  The  Muse's 
Klysium  :— 


'  Is  that  admired  mighty  scone, 
The  carbuncle  that's  named  ; 
Which  from  it  such  a  flaming  light 
And  radiancy  ejecteth, 
That  in  the  very  darkest  night 
The  eye  to  it  directeth. 
:.  untimely     So  in  King  Richard  n. : — 
'  The  bloody  office  of  Ms  timeless  end,» 
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Acs  in 


Enter  Marcui. 
Mar.  Who's  this, — my  niece,  that  flies  away  so 

fast  7 
Cousin,  a  word;  Where  is  your  husband?^ 
If  I  do  dream,  would  all  my  wealth  would  wake 

me !' 
If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down, 
That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep ! — 
Speak,  gentle  niece,  what  stem  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp'd,  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches  ?  those  sweet  ornaments, 
Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  to  sleep 

'°;       .  ^      . 

And  might  not  gain  so  great  a  happmess, 

As  half  thy  love  ?  Why  dost  not  speak  to  me  7— 

Alas,  a  cnmson  river  of  warm  blood, 

Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirr'd  with  wind, 

Doth  rise  and  fall  between  thy  rosed  lips. 

Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath. 

But,  sure,  some  Tereus  hath  deflour'd  thee  ; 

And,  lest  thou  should'st  detect  him,  cut  thy  tongue. 

Ah,  now  thou  turn'st  away  thy  face  for  shame  ! 

And  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood, — 

As  from  a  conduit  with  three  issuing  spouts, — 

Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  face. 

Blushing  to  be  encountered  with  a  cloud. 

Shall  I  speak  for  thee  ?  shall  I  say,  'tis  so  ? 

O,  that  I  knew  thy  heart;  and  knew  the  beast, 

That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind ! 

Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopp'd. 

Doth  burn  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 

Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue. 

And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind ; 

But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee  ; 

A  craftier  Tereus.  cousin,  hast  thou  met, 

And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  fingers  off, 

That  could  have  better  sew'd  than  PhilomeL 

O,  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 

Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute. 

And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them ; 

He  would  not  then  have  touch'd  them  for  his  life  : 

Or,  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony, 

Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made. 

He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,  and  fell  asleep, 

As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet. 

Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  father  blind  : 

For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  father's  eye  : 

One  hour's  storm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads  ; 

What  will  who'e  months  of  tears  thy  father's  eyes  ? 

Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  mourn  with  thee  ; 

O,  could  our  mourning  ease  thy  misery  !    [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.    Rome.    A  Street.    Enter  Senators, 
Tribunes,  and  OfRcers  of  Justice,  with  Martius 
and  QiriNTCS,  bouTid,  passing  on  to  the  Place  of 
Execution;  Titus  going  before,  pleading. 
Tit.  Hear  me,  grave  fathers  !  noble  tribunes,  stay  ! 

For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent 

In  dangerous  wars,  whilst  you  securely  slept ; 

For  all  eiy  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  shed ; 

For  all  the  frosty  nights  that  I  have  watch'd  ; 

And  for  these  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 

Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks ; 

Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons, 

Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted  as  'tis  thonght ! 

For  two  and  twenty  sons  I  never  wept. 

Because  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed. 

For  these,  good  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write 

[Throwing  himself  on  the  Ground. 

My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  aad  tears. 

Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite  ; 

My  sons'  sweet  blood  will  make  it  shame  and  blush. 
[Exeunt  Senators,  Tribunes,  ^c  with  the 
Pritoneri. 


1  '  If  tliia  be  a  dream,  I  would  iiive  all  my  posses- 
sions to  be  delivered  from  it  by  waking.' 

3  The  old  copies  read,  'two  ancient  rime:*  The 
•xnendatioD  is  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer. 


0  earth,  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain. 
That  shall  distil,  from  these  two  ancient  urns,* 
Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers; 
In  summer's  drought,  I'll  drop  upon  thee  still ; 
In  winter,  with  warm  tears  Til  melt  the  snow, 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face. 

So  thou  refuse  to  drink  my  dear  sons'  blood. 

Enter  Lncics,  with  hi*  Sumrd  drawn. 
O,  reverend  tribunes  1  gentle  aged  men ! 
Unbind  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death; 
And  let  me  say  that  never  wept  before. 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

Laie.  O,  noble  father,  you  lament  in  vain  ; 
The  tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by, 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 

TV.  Ah,  Lucius,  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead  : 
Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you. 

Imc.  My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  you  speak. 

IHt.  Why,  'lis  no  matter,  man :  if  they  did  mark. 
They  would  not  pity  me  ;  yet  plead  I  must. 
All  bootless  unto  them. 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  stones  ; 
Who,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress. 
Yet  in  some  sort  they're  belter  than  the  tribunes. 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale  : 
When  I  do  weep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet 
Receive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me ; 
And,  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 
Rome  could  anord  no  tribune  like  to  these. 
A  stone  is  soft  as  wax,  tribunes  more  h«rd  than 

stones : 
A  stone  is  silent,  and  offendelh  not ; 
And  tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to  death. 
But  wherefore  stand'st  thou  with  thy  weapon  drawn? 

Luc.  To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  their  dealh  : 
For  which  attempt,  the  judges  have  pronounc'd 
My  everlasting  aoom  of  banishment. 

Tit.  O,  happy  man  !  they  have  befriended  thee. 
Why,  foolish  Lucius,  dost  thou  not  perceive. 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ? 
Tigers  must  prey  ;  and  Rome  affords  no  prey, 
But  mo  and  mine  :  How  happy  art  thou,  then. 
From  these  devourers  to  be  banished  7 
But  %vho  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here  7 

Enter  MARctrs  and  Latiitia 
Mar.  Titus,  prepare  thy  aged  eyes  to  weep; 
Or,  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break  1 

1  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age. 

7Ht.  Will  it  consume  me  7  let  me  see  it,  then. 

Rfar.  This  was  thy  daughter. 

TVt.  Why,  Marcus,  so  she  is. 

Lmc.  Ah  me  !  this  object  kills  me ! 

TV.  Faint-hearted   boy,   arise,    and  look  upoa 
her : — 
Speak,  my  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handless  in  thy  father's  sight ! 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea  ? 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright  burning  Troy  ? 
My  grieif  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'sl, 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds. — 
Give  me  a  sword,  I'll  chop  off  my  hands  too  : 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vam  , 
And  they  have  nurs'd  this  wo,  in  feeding  life  ; 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up. 
And  they  have  serv'd  me  to  effectless  use  ; 
Now,  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
Is,  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other.— 
'Tis  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  hands ; 
For  hands,  to  do  Rome  service,  are  but  vain. 

/,«c.  Speak,  gentle  sister,  who  hath  martyr'd  thee? 

Mar.  O,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts,* 
That  blabb'd  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence. 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage: 
Where,  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear  ! 

Luc,  O,  say  thou  for  her,  who  nath  none  this  deed  7  - 


3  This  piece  riirnishes  scarce  any  resemblances  la 
Shakspeare'a  works  ;  this  one  expression,  however,  !■ 
found  in  his  Venus  and  Adonis  :— 

Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thought*  began  • 


Scene  I 


TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 
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Mar.  O,  thus  I  found  her,  strayin"  in  the  park, 
Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer, 
That  hath  receiv'd  some  unrecuring  wound. 

TiL  It  was  my  deer  ;  and  he,  that  wounded  her, 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  kill'd  me  dead  : 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environ'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea  ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone ; 
Here  stands  my  other  son,  a  banish'd  man ; 
And  here,  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes  ; 
But  that,  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  spurn, 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  soul. — 
Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight. 
It  would  have  madded  me  ;  What  shall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so  ? 
Thou  hast  no  hands,  to  wipe  away  thy  tears  ; 
Nor  ton^e,  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyr'd  thee  : 
Thy  husband  he  is  dead  :  and,  for  his  death. 
Thy  brothers  are  condemn'd,  and  dead  by  this  : — 
Look,  Marcus  !  ah,  son  Lucius,  look  on  her  : 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh  tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks  ;  as  doth  the  honey  dew 
Upon  a  gather'd  Uly  almost  wither'd. 

Mar.  Perchance,  she  weeps  because  they  kill'd 
her  husband : 
Perchance,  because  she  knows  them  innocent. 

Tit.  If  they  did  kill  thy  husband,  then  be  joyful, 
Because  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  them. — 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  so  foul  a  deed  ; 
Witness  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  makes. — 
Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  lips  ; 
Or  make  some  sign  how  I  may  do  thee  ease  : 
Shall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou,  and  I,  sit  round  about  some  fountain 
Looking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheel* 
How  they  are  stain'd  ?  like  meadows,  yet  not  dry 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ? 
And  in  the  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long. 
Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  clearness, 
And  make  a  brine  pit  with  our  bitter  tears  ? 
Or  shall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine  ? 
Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shows 
Pass  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days  ? 
What  shall  we  do  ?  let  us,  that  have  our  tongues, 
Plot  some  device  of  further  misery, 
I'o  make  us  wonder'd  at  in  time  to  come. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  cease  your  tears  ;  for,  at  your 
grief. 
See,  how  my  wretched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 

Mar.  Patience,    dear  niece  ; — good  Titus,   dry 
thine  eyes. 

Tit.  Ah,  Marcus,  Marcus  !  brother,  well  I  wot, 
Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine. 
For  thou,  poor  man,  hast  drown'd  it  with  thine  own, 

Luc.  Ah,  my  Lavinia,  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 

Tit.  Mark,  Marcus,  mark !  I  understand  her  signs ; 
Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
That  to  her  brother  which  I  said  to  thee  ; 
His  napkin  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet, 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
O,  what  a  sympathy  of  wo  is  this  ! 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo"  is  from  bliss  ! 

Enter  Aaron. 

Aar.  Titus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  emperor 
Sends  thee  this  word, — That,  if  thou  love  thy  sons, 
Let  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  offyour  hand, 
And  send  it  to  the  king  :   he,  for  the  same, 
Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alive  ; 
And  that  shall  he  the  ransom  for  their  fault. 

Tit.  O,  gracious  emperor !  O,  gentle  Aaron  I 
Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark, 
I'hat  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  ? 


I 


1  The  Limbus  patrum,  as  it  was  called,  is  a  place 
hat  the  schoolmen  supposed  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  hell,  where  the  souls  of  the  patriarchs  were  detained, 
ind  those  good  men  wiio  died  before  our  Saviour'e  re- 

2U 


With  all  my  heart,  I'll  send  the  emperor 

My  hand  : 

Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Luc.  Stay,  father  ;  for  that  noble  hand  ofthine^ 
That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies, 
Shall  not  be  sent :  my  hand  will  serve  the  turn  : 
My  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you  ; 
And  therefore  mine  shall  save  my  brothers'  lives. 

Mar.  Which   of  your  hands  hath  not  defended 
Rome, 
And  rear'd  aloft  the  bloody  battleaxe. 
Writing  destruction  on  the  enemy's  castle  ?' 
O,  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert: 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle ;  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  my  two  nephews  from  their  deatli ; 
Then  have  I  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 

Aar.  Nay,  come    agree,  whose   hand   shall   go 
along. 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 

Mar.  My  hand  shall  go. 

Luc.  By  heaven,  it  shall  not  go. 

Tit.  Sirs,  strive  no  more  ;  such  wither'd  herbs  aa 
these 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  if  I  shall  be  thought  thy  son, 
Let  me  rtedeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 

Mar.    And,  for  our  father's  sake,  and  mother'*, 
Now  let  me  show  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

Tit.  Agree  between  you  ;  I  will  spare  my  hand. 

Luc.  Then  I'll  go  fetch  an  axe. 

Mar.  But  I  will  use  the  axe. 

[Exeunt  Lucius  and  Marcus. 

Tit.  Come  hither,  Aaron  ;  I'll  deceive  them  both ; 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aar.  If  that  be  cali'd  deceit,  I  will  be  honest. 
And  never,  whilst  I  live,  deceive  men  so  : — 
But  I'll  deceive  you  in  another  sort,  \Aside. 

And  that  you'll  say,  ere  half  an  hour  can  pass, 

[He  cuts  off  Titus's  Hand. 
Enter  Lucius  and  Marcus, 

Tit.    Now,  stay  your  strife  :    what  shall  be,  im 
despatch  d. — 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  majesty  my  hand  : 
Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers  ;  bid  him  bury  it  ; 
More  hath  it  merited,  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  sons,  say,  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  easy  price  ; 
And  yet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar.  I  go,  Andronicus  :  and  for  thy  hand, 
Look  by-and-by  to  have  thy  sons  with  thee  : — 
Their  heads,  I  mean, — O,  how  this  villany     [Asuta, 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thoughts  of  it .' 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  like  his  face.      [Exit, 

Tit.  O,  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth  : 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears. 
To  that  I  call : — What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me? 

[To  Lavinxa. 
Do  then,  dear  heart ;    for  heaven  shall  hear  our 

prayers  ; 
Or  with  our  sighs  we'll  breathe  the  welkin  dirt. 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fog,  as  sometime  clouds, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Mar.  O  !  brother,  speak  with  possibilities, 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

Tit.  Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  7 
Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Mar.  But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament. 

Tit.  If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries, 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes : 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'ei 

flow? 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad, 
Threat'ning  the  welkin  with  hisbig-swoln  face? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil? 


surrection.     Milton  gives  the  name  of  Limbo  to  his 
Paradise  of  Fools. 

i  It  appears  from  Grose  on  Antient  Armour,  that  i^ 
castle  was  a  kind  of  close  helmet,  probably  bo  named 
from  euijueiel,  old  French. 
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I  am  the  sea ;  hark,  haw  her  sighs  clo  Wow  • 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth : 
Then  must  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sighs  ; 
Then  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflow'd  and  drown'd  ; 
For  why  ?  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  tlicm. 
Then  give  rae  leave  ;  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  iheir  bitter  tongues. 
£rUer  a  Messenger,  with  two  Heads  and  a  Hand. 

Mesa.  Worthy  Andronicus,  ill  art  thou  repaid 
For  that  good  hand  thou  sent'st  the  emperor. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  sons  ; 
And  here's  thy  hand,  in  scorn  to  thee  sent  back  ; 
Thy  griefs  their  sports,  thy  resolution  mock'd : 
That  wo  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes, 
More  than  remembrance  of  my  mther's  death. 

\ExU. 

Mar.  Now  let  hot  ^tira  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell! 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne! 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal. 
But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

Lmc.    Ah,  that  this  sight  should  make  so  deep  a 
wound. 
And  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat  I 
Tliat  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name. 
Where  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe  f 

tL.<vv  I  Ni  A  lasses  him. 
iss  is  comfortless, 
As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake. 

7%t.  When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end  ? 

Mar.  Now,  farewell,  flattery  :  Die,  Andronicus  ; 
Thou  dost  not  slumber  :   see,  thy  two  son's  heads  ; 
Thy  warlike  hand  :   thy  mangled  daughter  here  ; 
Thy  other  banish'd  son,  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless  ;    and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah  J  now  no  more  will  I  control  thy  griefs  : 
Rent  off"  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth  ;  and  be  this  dismal  sight 
The  closing  up  of  our  most  wretched  eyes  ! 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm  ;  why  art  thou  still  ? 

7\t.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mar.  Why  dost  thou  laugb?   it  fits  not  with  thb 
hour. 

Til.  Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  sired  : 
Besides  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy, 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes. 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears  ; 
Then  which  way  shall  I  find  revenge's  cave? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me  j 
And  threat  me,  1  shall  never  come  to  bliss. 
Till  all  these  mischiefs  be  return'd  again, 
£ven  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do. — 
You  heavy  |)eople,  circle  me  about ; 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you, 
And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wTongs. 
The  vow  is  made. — Come,  brother  take  a  head  ; 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear : 
Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employed  in  these  things  ; 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy  teeth. 
As  for  thee  boy,  go,  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  art  an  exile,  ana  thou  must  not  stay : 
Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  an  army  there  : 
And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do, 
Let's  kiss  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

[Exeunt  Titus,  Marcus,  and  Lavinia. 

/,«c.  Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father  ; 
The  woful'st  man  that  ever  liv'd  m  Rome ! 
Farewell,  proud  Rome  t  till  Lucius  come  again, 
He  leaves  his  pledges  dearer  than  his  life. 
Farewell,  Lavmia,  my  noble  sister ; 


1  This  scene,  which  does  not  contribute  any  thing  to 
the  acijon,  yet  seems  to  be  by  the  same  author  as  the 
real,  ia  wanting  in  the  quarto  copies  of  1600  and  1611, 
but  fonnd  in  the  folio  of  16-23. 

■2  So  in  The  Tenipast  :— 


•ittlnf, 


Hia  arma  la  this  sad  knot 


O,  'would,  thon  wert  as  thon  'tofbre  hast  bee*! 
But  now  nor  Lucius,  nor  Lavinia  lives. 
But  in  oblivion,  and  hateful  griefs, 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs , 
And  make  proud  Satominus  and  his  empress 
Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  a  power. 
To  be  reveng'd  ob  Rome  and  Saturnine.         [Exit. 
SCENE  II.'    ^  Room  m- Titus's  House.    A  Ban- 
quet set  out.     Enter  Trru's,  MarcIts,  Lavinia, 

ffljtrfyoan^  Lucius,  a  Boy. 

Tit.  So,  so  ;  now  sit :  and  look,  you  eat  ne  mora 
Than  will  preserve  just  so  much  strength  in  us 
As  will  revenge  these  bitter  woes  of  ours. 
Marcus,  unknit  that  sorrow-wreathen  knot  ;^ 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  baiidsy 
And  cannot  passionate'  our  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms.     This  poor  right  hand  uf  mine 
Is  left  to  tyrannize  npon  my  breast  ; 
And  when  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery. 
Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  ofmy  flesh. 
Then  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 
Thou  map  of  wo,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs ! 

[To  Lavinia. 
When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beatin^^ 
Thou  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  make  it  still. 
Wound  it  with  sighing,  girl ;  kill  it  with  groans  ; 
Or  get  some  little  knife  between  thy, teeth. 
And  just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole  ; 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall. 
May  nm  into  that  sink,  a]na,  soaking  in. 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  sea-salt  tears. 

Mar.  Fie,  brother,  fie  !  teach  her  not  thus  to  lay 
Such  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 

Tif.  How  now  \  has  sorrow  made  thee  dote  al 
ready  ? 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  I. 
What  violent  hands  can  she  lay  on  her  life  ? 
Ah,  wherefore  dost  thou  urge  the  name  of  hands; 
To  bid  .£neas  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er. 
How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miserable  7 
O,  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands  ; 
Lest  we  remember  stilT,  that  we  have  none. — 
Fie,  fie,  how  franticly  I  square  my  talk  ! 
As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands. 
If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands  ! — 
Come,  let's  fall  to :   and,  gentle  girl,  eat  this : — 
Here  is  no  drink  !  Hark,  Marcus,  what  she  says  ;— 
I  can  interpret  all  her  martyr'd  sigas^ — 
She  says  she  drinks  no  other  drink  bat  tears,  i 

Brew'a  with  her  sorrows,  mesh'd'  upon  her  cheeks;  * 
Speechless  complainer,  I  wUl  learn  thy  thought ; 
In  thy  dumb  actron  will  I  be  as  perfect 
As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers  : 
Thou  shalt  not  sigh  nor  hold  thy  stumps  to  heaven,  ^ 
Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign,         | 
But  I,  of  these,  will  wrest  an  alphabet,  < 

And,  by  still  practice,  learn  to  know  thy  meaning. 

Boy.    Good  graudsire,    leave  these  bitter  de^.j 
laments : 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale. 

Mar.  Alas,  the  tender  boy^  in  passion  mov'd 
Doth  weep  to  see  his  erandsire's  heaviness. 

Tit.    Peace,   tender  sapling :    thou  art  made  ef 
tears. 
And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away. — 

[Marcus  strikes  the  Lhsh  wiik  a  Kmfe,' 
What  dost  tnou  strike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy  knife  1 

Mar.  At  that  that  I  have  kill'd,  my  lord  ;    a  fly. 

TV*.  Out  on  thee,  murderer  f  thou  kill'st  my  heart  j 
Mine  eyes  are  cloy'd  with  view  of  tyranny : 
A  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent. 
Becomes  not  Titus'  brother :  Get  thee  gone  ; 
I  see,  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 

Mar.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  but  kilTd  a  fly. 


i 


8  This  obsolete  verb  is  likewise  fbund  in  Spenser  >- 
'  Great  pleasure  mix'd  with  pitiful  regard, 
That  ytwiy  king  and  queen  a\A  passionate.'' 

4  So  in  Troilus  and  Cressida : — 

' thou 

Handiest  in  thy  discourse,  O  that  her  hand  " 

&  A  Ttry  coane  aliuston  to  bre^lnf . 
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'    TU.  But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  mother  ?' 

Bow  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings, 

ilnd  biiaz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air  'I 

Poor  harrtless  fly! 

That,  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody. 

Came  here  to  make  us  merry  ;  and  thou  hast  kill'd 

him. 
■   Mar.  Pardon  me,  sir  ;   'twas  a  black  ill-favour'd 

fly. 

Like  to  the  empress'  Moor ;  therefore  I  kill'd  him. 

TU.  O,  0,0, 
Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee, 
Por  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  3eed. 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him  ; 
Flattering  myself^  as  if  it  were  the  Moor, 
Come  hither  purposely  to  poison  me. — 
There's  for  thyself,  and  that's  for  Tamora. — 
Ah,  sirrah! 2-- 

Yet  I  do  think  we  are  not  brought  so  low, 
But  that,  between  us,  we  can  kill  a  fly. 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coaKblack  Moor. 

2Har.  Alas,  poor  man  !    grief  has  so  wrought  on 
him. 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  tri^e  substances. 

JHt.  Come,  take  away.^ — Lavinia,  go  with  me: 
I'll  to  tliy  closet ;  and  go  read  with  thee 
Sad  stories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old. — 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me  ;  thy  sight  is  young, 
And  thou  shalt  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

8CENE  I.  The  same.  Before  Titus's  House. 
Elder  Titos  and  Marcus.  Then  enter  Young 
iiVciVi,  Latinia  rtmning  after  him. 

Boy.  Help,  grandsire,  help  I  my  aunt  Lavinia 
Follows  me  every  where,  I  know  not  why  : — 
Crood  uncle  Marcus,  see  how  swift  she  comes  ! 
Alas,  sweet  aunt,  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Mar,  Stand  by  me,  Lucius  ;   do  not  fear  thine 
aunt. 

Tit.  She  loves  thee,  boy,  too  well  to  do  thee  harm. 

Boy.  Ay,  when  my  father  was  in  Rome,  she  did. 

Mar.  What  means  my  niece  Lavinia  by  these 
signs  ? 

Tit.  Fear  her  not,  Lucius  : — Somewhat  doth  she 
mean: 
See,  Lucius,  see,  how  much  she  makes  of  thee  ; 
Somewhither  woiild  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Ah,  boy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Read  to  her  sons,  than  she  hath  read  to  thee, 
Sweet  poetry,  and  TuUy's  Orator.' 
Canst  thou  not  guess  wherefore  she  plies  thee  thus? 

Buy.  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guess, 
Unless  some  fit  or  frenzy  do  possess  her : 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft. 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad  ; 
And  I  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Troy 
Ran  mad  through  sorrow  :  That  made  me  to  fear  ; 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know,  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did. 
And  would  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth  : 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and  fly  ; 
Causeless,  perhaps  :  But  pardon  me,  sweet  aunt : 
And,  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go, 
I  will  most  wiUingly  attend  your  ladyship. 

Mar,  Lucius,  I  will. 

[Lavinia  turns  over  the  Books  which  Lucius 
has  let  fall. 

Tit.  How  now,  Lavinia  ? — ^Marcus,  what  means 
this  ? 
Some  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see  : — 


1  Steevens  conjectures  that  the  words  'and mother^ 
should  be  omitted.  Ritson  proposes  to  read  the  line 
thus: — 

'  But !  How  If  that  fly  had  a  father,  brother. ''> 

2  This  was  formerly  not  a  disrespectful  expression. 
Poins  uses  the  same  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  i.  8c.  2. 

3  TuIly'B  Treatise  on  Eloquence,  entitled  Orator. 

4  Succes«ion. 


Which  is  it,  girl,  of  these  ? — Open  them,  boy.— 
But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skill'd  ; 
Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library, 
And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow,  till  the  heavens 
Reveal  the  damn'd  contriver  of  this  deed.— 
Why  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence*  thus? 

Mar.  I  think,  she  means,  that  there  weus  more 
than  one 
Confederate  in  the  fact : — Ay,  more  there  was  :— 
Or  else  to  heaven  she  heaves  them  for  revenge. 

Tit.  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  tosseth  so  ? 

Boy.  Grandsire,  'tis  Ovid's  Metamorphosis  ; 
My  mother  gave't  me. 

Mar.  For  love  of  her  that's  gone, 

Perhaps  she  cuU'd  it  from  among  the  rest. 

Tit.  Soft  I  see,  how  busily  she  turns  the  leaves  ! 
Help  her: — 

What  would  she  find  ?-»-Lavinia,  shall  I  read  ? 
This  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus'  treason,  and  his  rape? 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 

Mar.   See,  brother,  see  ;   note  how  she  quotes* 
the  leaves. 

Tit.  Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  surpris'd,  sweet  girl, 
Ravish'd  and  wrong'd,  as  Philomela  was, 
Forc'd  in  the  ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods  ?— 
See,  see ! — 

Ay,  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
(O,  had  we  never,  never,  hunted  there!) 
Pattern'd  by  that  the  poet  here  describes, 
By  nature  made  for  murders,  and  for  rapes. 

Mar.  O,  why  should  nature  build  so  foul  a  den, 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies ! 

Tit.  Give  signs,  sweet  girl, — for  here  are  none 
but  friends, — 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed  : 
Or  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst, 
That  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Lucrece'  bed  ? 

Mar.  Sit  down,  sweet  niece  j — brother,  ait  down 
by  me. — 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Inspire  me,  that  I  may  this  treason  find  !— 
My  lord,  look  here  ; — Look  here,  Lavinia  : 
This  sandy  plot  is  plain  ;  guide,  if  thou  canst. 
This  after  me,  when  I  have  writ  my  name 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 

[He  writes  his  Name  with  his  Staff",  and  guidet 
it  with  his  Feet  and  Mouth. 
Curs'd  be  that  heart,  that  forc'd  us  to  this  shift  1— 
Write  thou,  good  niece :  and  here  display,  at  last, 
What  God  will  have  discover'd  for  revenge  ! 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain. 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors  and  the  truth ! 

[She  takes  the  Staff  in  her  Mouth,  and  guides 
it  with  her  Stumps,  and  writes. 

Tit.  O,  do  you  read,  my  lord  what  she  hath  writ? 
Stuprum —  Chiron — Demetrius. 

Mar.  What,  what ! — the  lustful  sons  of  Tamora 
Performers  of  this  heinous,  bloody  deed  ? 

Tit.  Magne  Dominator  poli,^ 
Tarn  lentus  audis  scelera  ?  tarn  lentus  vides  ? 

Mar.  O,  calm  thee,  gentle  lord  !  although,  I  knovr, 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth, 
To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts, 
And  arm  the  mmds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me  :  Lavinia,  kneel ; 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the  Roman  Hector's  hope  ; 
And  swear  with  me, — as  with  the  woful  feere,' 
And  father  of  that  chaste  dishonour'd  dame, 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Lucrece'  rape,— 
That  we  will  prosecute,  by  good  advice, 
Mortal  revenge  upon  these  traitorous  Goths, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 


5  To  quote  is  to  observe. 

6  Magne  Regnator  Dev^,  &c.  is  the  exclamation  of 
Hippolytus  when  Phasdra  discovers  the  secret  of  her 
incestuous  passion,  iu  Seneca's  Tragedy. 

7  Feere  signifies  a  companion,  and  her*  metaphori- 
cally a  husband,  as  in  the  old  romance  of  Sir  Eglamoor 
of  Artoys,  sig.  A  4 : 

'  Christabele,  your  daughter  free, 
When  shall  she  have  a /ere  .■" 
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TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


Act  ir. 


T\t.  'Tis  sure  enough,  an  vou  knew  how, 
But  if  you  hurt  these  bear- whelps,  then  beware  : 
The  dam  will  wake  ;  and,  if  she  wind  you  once, 
She's  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league, 
And  lulls  him  whilst  she  playeth  on  her  back. 
And,  when  he  sleeps,  will  she  do  what  she  list. 
You're  a  young  huntsman,  Marcus  ;  let  it  alone  ; 
And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass. 
And  with  a  gad'  of  steel  will  write  these  words, 
And  lay  it  by  :   the  angry  northern  wind 
Will  blow  these  sands,  like  Sibyl's  leaves,  abroad,^ 
And  Where's  your  lesson  then  ? — Boy,  what  say 
you? 
Boy.  I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man, 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  should  not  be  safe 
For  these  bad  bondmen  to  thayoke  of  Rome. 

Mar.  Ay,  that's  my  boy  !   thy  father  hath  full  oft 
For  this  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 
Boy.  And,  uncle,  so  will  I,  an  if  I  live. 
Tit.  Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armoury  ; 
Lucius,  I'll  fit  thee  ;  and,  withal,  my  boy 
Shall  carry  from  me  to  the  empress' sons 
Presents,  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both  : 
Come,  come  ;    thou'lt  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou 
not? 
Boy.  Ay,  with  my  dagger  in  their  bosoms,  grand- 
sire. 
Til.  No,  boy,  not  so ;   I'll  teach   thee  another 
course. 
Lavinia,  come  : — Marcus,  look  to  my  house  ; 
Lucius  and  I'll  go  brave  it  at  the  court ; 
Ay,  marry,  will  we,  sir :  and  we'll  be  waited  on. 

[Exeunt  Titus,  Lavinia,  and  Boy. 
Mar.  O  heavens,  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan, 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him? 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  ecstacy  ; 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart, 
Than  foemen's  marks  upon  his  batter'd  shield : 
But  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge  : — 
Revenge  the  heavens  for  old  Andronicus!       [Exit. 

SCENE  II.  T%e  same.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Aaron,  Chiron,  ami  Demetrius,  at  one 
Door;  at  another  Door,  Young  Lircius,  and  an 
Attendant,  woilh  a  Bundle  of  tVeapona,  and  Vtr- 
tes  writ  upon  them. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  here's  the  son  of  Lucius  ; 
He  hath  some  message  to  deliver  to  us. 
Aar.  Ay,  some  mad  message  from  his  mad  grand- 
father. 
Boy.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I  may, 
I  greet  your  honours  from  Andronicus  ; — 
And  pray  the  Roman  gods  confound  you  both. 

[Aside. 
Dem.    Gramercy,*   lovely  Lucius  ;  What's  the 

news? 
Boy.   That  you  are  both  decipher'd,  that's  the 
news, 
For  villains    mark'd  with  rape.    [Aside.]  May  it 

Jjlease  you, 
sire,  well  advis'd,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury, 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth, 
The  hope  of  Rome  ;  for  so  he  bade  me  say  ; 
And  so  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  present 
Vour  lordships,  that  whenever  you  have  need. 
You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well  : 
And    so    I  leave    you   both,    [aside]    like  bloody 
villains.  [Exeunt  Boy  and  Attendant. 

Dem.  What's  here  1  A  scroll ;  and  written  round 
about  ? 
Let's  see ; 

Integer  vita,  seelerisqite  purus, 
Non  eget  mauri  jaculis,  nee  arcu. 

Chi.  O,  'tis  a  verse  in  Horace ;  I  know  it  well ; 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago. 


1  .A  gad,  In  Anglo-Saxon,  sisnified  the  point  of  a 
spaar.    It  is  here  used  for  a  similar  pointed  instrument. 
3      '— —  Foliis  tantum  ne  carrnina  manda, 
^e  turbata  Tolent  rapidis  Ijiidibria  ventia.' 
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Aar.  Ay,  just! — a  verse  in  Horace : — aright,  jroa 
have  it. 
Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass ! 
Here's  no  sound  jest  !*  the  old  man  hath 

found  their  guilt ; 
And   sends  the   weapons  wrapp'd  about 

with  lines,  i,   a   j 

That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the  f  ''**'^' 

quick. 
But  were  oili-  witty  empress  well  a-foot. 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit. 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile. — 
And  now,  young  lords,  was't  not  a  happy  star 
Led  us  to  Rome,  strangers,  and  more  than  so. 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height? 
It  did  me  "ood,  before  the  palace-gate 
To  brave  tne  tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing. 

Dem.  But  me  more  good,  to  see  so  great  a  lord 
Basely  insinuate,  and  send  us  gifts. 

Aar.  Had  he  not  reason.  Lord  Demetrius  ? 
Did  you  not  use  his  daughter  very  friendly  ? 

Dem.  I  would,  we  haJd  a  thousand  Roman  dames 
At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to  serve  our  lust. 
Chi.  A  charitable  wish,  and  full  of  love. 
Aar.  Here    lacks  but  your  mother  for    to   say 

amen. 
Chi.  And  that  would  she    for  twenty  thousand 

more. 

Dem.  Come,  let  us  go :  and  pray  to  all  the  goda 

For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aar.  Pray  to  the  devils  ;  the  gods  have  given  us 

o'er.  [Aside.     Flourish. 

Dem.  Why  do  the   emperor's   trumpets  flourish 

thus  ? 
Chi.  Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  son. 
Dem.  Soft ;  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  a  Nurse,  with  a  Black-a-moor  ChUd  in  ha 
Arms. 

iVur.  Good  morrow,  lords  : 

O,  tell  me,  did  you  see  Aaron  the  Moor  ? 

Aar.  Well,  more,  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all, 
Here  Aaron  is  ;  and  what  with  Aaron  now  ? 

N^ur.  O,  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone ! 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore! 

Aar.  Why,  what  a  caterwauling  dost  thou  keep  ? 
What  dost  tliou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms  ? 

Nur.  O,  that  which  I  would  hide  from  heaven's 
eye. 
Our  empress'  shame,  and  stately  Rome's  disgrace  ; 
She  is  deliver'd,  lords,  she  is  deliver'd. 

Aar.  To  whom  ? 

Nur,  I  mean,  she's  brought  to  bed. 

Aar.  Well,  God 

Give  her  good  rest !  What  hath  he  sent  her  ? 

JVur.  A  devil. 

Aar.  Why,  then  she's  the  devil's  dam  ;  a  joyful 
issue. 

Nitr.   A  joyless,  dismal,  black,    aud  sorrowfiii 
issue : 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad 
Amongst  the  fairest  breeders  of  our  clime. 
The  empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal. 
And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger's  point. 

Aar.  Out,  out,  you  whore  !  is  black  so  base  a  hue  7 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure. 

Dem.  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Aar.  Done  !  that  which  thou 

Canst  not  undo. 

Chi.  Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 

Aar.  Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother. 

Dem.  And  therein,  hellish  dog,  thou  hast  undone. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damn'd  her  loathed  choice  ! 
Accurs'd  the  offspring  of  so  foul  a  fiend ! 

Chi.  It  shall  not  live. 

Aar.  It  shall  not  die. 

Nur.  Aaron,  it  must :  the  mother  wills  it  so. 

Aar.  What,  must  it,  nurse  ?  then  let  no  man  but  I, 
Do  execution  on  my  flesh  and  blood. 


8  1.  e.  grand  merd ;  great  thanks. 
4  This  mode  of  expression  was  common  formerly. 
So  in  King  Henry  IV.  Pan  I. :-« Here's  no  fine  viUanj  !• 
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;   Dent.   I'll  broach'    the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's 

point ; 
Kurse,  give  it  me  ;  ray  sword  shall  soon  despatch  it. 
-    jlor.  Sooner  this  sword  shall  plough  thy  bowels  up, 
[Takes  the  Child  from  the  Nurse,  amd  draws. 
Stay,  murderous  villains  !  will  you  kill  your  brother  ? 
Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky. 
That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got, 
He  dies  upon  my  scymetar's  sharp  point. 
That  touches  this  my  first-born  son  and  heir  ! 
I  tell  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus,^ 
With  all  his  threat'ning  band  of  Typhon's  brood, 
Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war, 
Shall  seize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
What,  what ;  ye  sanguine,  shallow-hearted  boys  ! 
Ye  white-lim'd  walls  !  ye  alehouse  painted  signs ! 
Coal  black  is  better  than  another  hue. 
In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue  : 
For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
Can  never  turn  a  swan's  black  legs  to  white, 
Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood. 
Tell  the  emperess  from  me,  I  am  of  age 
To  keep  mine  own  ;  excuse  it  how  she  can. 

Dem.  Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  mistress  thus  ? 

AoT.  My  mistress  is  my  mistress  ;  this,  myself; 
The  vigour,  and  the  picture  of  my  youth  : 
Tliis,  before  all  the  world,  do  I  prefer  ; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe. 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Dem.  By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  sham'd. 

Chi.  Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape.' 

Nur.  The  emperor,  in  his  rage,  will  doom  her 
death. 

Chi.  I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy.* 

Aar.  Why,  there's  the  privilege  your  beauty  bears: 
Fie,  treacherous  hue  !   that  will  betray  with  blushing 
The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart !' 
Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer  :* 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the  father  ; 
As  who  should  say.  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  mim. 
He  is  your  brother,  lords  ;   sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you  ; 
And,  from  that  womb,  where  you  imprison'd  were. 
He  is  enfranchised  and  come  to  light : 
Nay,  he's  your  brother  by  the  surer  side, 
Alihough  my  seal  be  stamperm  his  face. 

JVur.  Aaron,  what  shall  I  say  unto  the  empress  ? 

Dem.  Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done, 
And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice  ; 
Save  thou  the  child,  so  we  may  all  be  safe. 

Aar.  Then  sit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  consult. 
My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you  : 
Keep   there  :  Now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety. 
[They  sit  on  the  Ctround. 

Dem.  How  many  women  saw  this  child  of  his  ? 

Aar.  Why,  so,  brave  lords  ;  When  we  all  join  in 
league, 
I  am  a  lamb  :  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness, 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms.— 
But,  say  again,  how  many  saw  the  child? 

Nur.  Cornelia  the  midwife,  and  myself. 
And  no  one  else,  but  the  dehver'd  empress. 

Aar.  The  emperess,  the  midwife,  and  yourself: 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  when  the  third's  away  :' 
Go  to  the  empress;  tell  her,  this  I  said  : — 

[Slahbing  her. 
Weke,  weke  ! — so  cries  a  pig,  prepard  to  the  spit. 

Dem.  What  mean'st  thou,  Aaron  ?    Wherefore 
didst  thou  this  ? 


1  In  Lust's  Dominion,  by  Marlowe,  a  play  in  its  style 
bearing  a  near  resemblance  to  Titua  Androuicus,  Elea- 
zar,  the  Moor,  a  character  of  unmingled  ferocity,  like 
Aaron,  and,  like  him,  the  paramour  of  a  royal  mistress, 
exclaims: — 

' Run,  and  with  a  voice 

Erected  high  as  mine,  say  thus,  thus  threaten 
To  Roderigo  and  the  Cardinal, 
Seek  no  queens  here  ;  I'll  broach  them,  if  they  do, 
Upon  my  falchion's  point.' 

2  A  giant,  the  son  of  Titan  and  Terra. 

i  i.  e.  this  foul  illegitimate  child.    So  in  King  John: — 
'  JJo  scape  of  Nature.' 


Aar.  O,  lord,  sir,  'tis  a  deed  of  policy : 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours  ? 
A  long-tongu'd  babbling  gossip  ?  no,  lords,  no. 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent. 
Not  far,  one  Muliteus  lives,^  my  countryman, 
His  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  to  bed  ; 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are : 
Go  pack'  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold. 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all : 
And  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advanc  d 
And  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir, 
And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine. 
To  calm  this  tempest  whirling  in  the  court ; 
And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Hark  ye,  lords,  ye  see,  that  I  have  given  her  physic, 

t  Pointing  to  the  Nurse, 
icr  funeral ; 
The  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  gallant  grooms  : 
This  done,  see  that  you  take  no  longer  days, 
But  send  the  midwite  presently  to  me. 
The  midwife,  and  the  nurse,  well  made  away. 
Then  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  please. 

Chi.  Aaron,  I  see,  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air 
With  secrets. 

Dem.  For  this  care  of  Tamora, 

Herself,,  and  hers,  are  highly  bound  to  thee. 

[£xeunt  Dem.  and  Chi.  bearing  qff'the  Nurse. 
Aar,    Now  to  the  Goths,   as  swifl  as  swallow 
flics  ; 
There  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  mine  arms. 
And  secretly  to  greet  the  empress'  friends. — 
Come   on,  you  thick-lipp'd    slave,  I'll  bear   you 

hence  ; 
For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts  : 
I'll  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  roots. 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat. 
And  cabin  in  a  cave  ;  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.  r/ie same.  A  public  Place.  Enter 
Titus,  bearing  Arrows,  with  Letters  at  the  ends  of 
them;  with  him  Marcus,  Young  Lucius,  and 
other  Gentlemen,  with  Bows. 

Tit.    Come,  Marcus,  come ; — ^Kinsmen,  this  is 
the  way  : — 
Sir  boy,  now  let  me  see  your  archery ; 
Look  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  'tis  there  straight: 
Terras  Astraa  reliquit  : 

Be  you  remember'd,  Marcus,  she's  gone,  she's  fled. 
Sir,  take  you  to  your  tools.     You,  cousins,  shall 
Go  sound  the  ocean,  and  cast  your  nets  ; 
Happily  you  may  find  her  in  the  sea  ; 
Yet  there's  as  little  justice  as  at  land  :^ 
No  ;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  if ; 
'Tis  you  must  dig  with  mattock,  and  with  spade, . 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth : 
Then,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you  deliver  him  this  petition  : 
Tell  him,  it  is  for  justice,  and  for  aid  : 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome. — 
Ah,  Rome  ! — Well,  well ;  I  made  thee  miserable, 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me. — 
Go,  get  you  gone  ;  ana  pray  be  careful  all. 
And  leave  you  not  a  man  of  war  unsearch'd  ; 
This  wicked  emperor  may  have  shipp'd  her  hence. 
And,  kinsmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 

Mar.  O,  Publius,  is  not  this  a  heavy  case, 
To  see  thy  noble  uncle  thus  distract? 

Pub.  Therefore,  my  lord,  it  highly  us  concerns. 


4  i.  e.  ignominy. 

5  Thus  also  in  Othello  : — 

'They  are  close  denotements  working  from  the  heart.' 

6  Complexion. 

7  This  proverb  is  introduced  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Act  ii. 

8  The  word  lives,  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copies, 
was  supplied  by  Rowe.  Steeveus  thinks  Muliteus  a 
corruption  for  '  Muly  lives.^ 

9  To  pack  is  to  contrive  insidiously.  So  in  King 
Lear  :~ 

'  Snuffs  ttnd  packing*  of  the  duka  »  > 
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By  day  and  night  to  attend  him  carefully  ; 
And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may, 
Till  time  beget  some  careiul  remedy. 

JVfor,  Kinsmen,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths  ;  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude, 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

TiL  Publius,  how  now  ?  how  now,  my  masters  ? 
Wha^ 
Rave  you  met  with  her  ? 

Pub.  No,  my  good   lord:  but  Pluto  sends  you 
word 
If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell,  you  shall  : 
Marry,  for  Justice  she  is  so  employed. 
He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  some  where  else, 
So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 

Tit.  He  doth  me  wrong,  to  feed  me  with  delays. 
I'll  dire  into  the  burning  lake  below. 
And  puU  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels. — 
Marcus,  we  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we  ; 
No  b*g-bon'd  men,  fram'd  of  the  Cyclop's  size  : 
But  metal,  Marcus,  steel  to  the  very  back  ; 
Yet  wrung  with  wrongs,  more  than  our  backs  can 

bear  : 
And  sith  there  is  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell, 
We  will  solicit  heaven  ;  and  move  the  gods, 
To  send  down  justice  for  to  wreak'  our  wrongs  : 
Come,  to  this  gear.*  You  are  a  eood  archer,  Marcus. 
[He  gives  them  the  Arrows. 
Ad  Jovem,  that's  for  you  : — Here,  od  ApoUtTtem, — 
Ad  Mortem,  that's  for  myself;— 
Here,  boy,  to  Pallas  ; — Here,  to  Mercury  : 
To  Saturn,  Caius,^  not  to  Saturnine, — 
You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. — 
To  it,  boy.    Marcus,  loose  you  when  I  bid  : 
O'  my  word,  I  have  written  to  effect ; 
There's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited. 

Mar.   Kinsmen,  shoot  all  your  shafts  into  the 
court;* 
We  will  afflict  the  emperor  in  his  pride. 

TVt.  Now,  masters,  draw.  [TTiey  shoot.]  O,  well 
said,  Lucius! 
Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap  ;  give  it  Pallas. 

Mar.  My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon ; 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

Tit.  Ha!  Publius,  Publius,  what  hast  thou  done? 
See,  8e«,  thou  hast  shot  off  one  of  Taurus'  horns. 

Mar.  This  was  the  sport,  my  lord :  when  Pub- 
lius shot. 
The  bull  beini?  gali'd,  gave  Aries  such  a  knock. 
That  down  fell  both  the  ram's  horns  in  the  court ; 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  empress'  villain  ? 
She  laugh'd,    and  told  the  Moor,  he  should  not 

chootie 
But  ^ve  them  to  his  master  for  a  present. 

TV.    Why,  there  it  goes ;    Goa  give  your  lord- 
ship joy. 

Enter  a  Clown,  wUh  a  Basket  and  ttoo  Pigeons. 
News,   news  from  heaven!    Marcus,  the   post  is 

come. 
Sirrah,  what  tidings  ?  have  you  any  letters  7 
Shall  I  have  justice  ?  what  says  Jupiter  ? 

Clo.  Ho !  the  gibbet-maker  ?  he  says,  that  he 
hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  must  not 
be  hangM  till  the  next  week. 

T\t.  But  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee  ? 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter  ;  I  never  drank 
with  him  in  all  my  life. 

T\i.  Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir  ;  nothing  else. 

TiL  Why,  didst  thou  not  come  fromlieaven  ? 


1  Revenge. 

3  Gear  is  here  put  for  matter,  business. 
8  Caitis  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  kinsmen  of 

Titus.  Publius  and  Caius  are  again  mentioned,  Act  v. 
8c.  2.  Slecvens  wnuUI  read  Costiis,  as  there  was  a  Ro- 
man deity  of  that  name. 

4  In  the  ancient  ballad,  Titus  Andronicua's  Complaint, 
!■  the  following  passage : — 

'  Then  pa.si  reluife  I  upp  and  downe  did  goe, 
And  with  my  teares  wrote  In  the  dust  my  woe : 
I  shot  my  arroices  iotsards  heaven  hie. 
And  for  reren^  to  h«U  did  often  cry.' 


Clo.  From  heaven  ?  alas,  sir,  I  never  came  there  : 
God  forbid,  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven 
in  my  young  days.  Why,  I  am  going  with  my 
pigeons  to  the  tribunal  plebs,'  to  take  up  a  matter 
of  brawl  betwixt  my  uncle  and  one  of  the  emperial's 
men. 

Mar.  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  serve 
for  your  oration  ;  and  let  him  dehverthe  pigeons  to 
the  emperor  fi-om  you. 

THi.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  orati<«  to  the 
emperor  with  a  grace  ? 

Clo.  Nay,  truly,  sir,  I  could  never  say  grace  m 
all  my  life. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  come  hither  :  make  no  more  ado, 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor  ; 
By  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hold,  hold  ; — mean   while,   here's   money  for  thy 

charges. 
Give  me  a  pen  and  ink. — 
Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  snpplicalion'' 

Clo.  Av,  sir. 

TV.  Tlien  here  is  a  supplication  for  you.  And 
when  vou  come  to  him,  at  the  first  approach,  yoa 
must  kneel ;  then  kiss  his  foot ;  then  deliver  up 
your  pigeons  ;  and  then  look  for  your  reward,  Fil 
be  at  nand,  sir  :  see  you  do  it  bravely. 

Clo.  I  warrant  you,  sir  ;  let  me  alone. 

TV.  Sirrah,  hast  thou  a  knife  ?     Come,   let  nw 
see  it. 
Here,  Marcus,  foki  it  in  the  oration ; 
For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  snppliant  :— 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  to  the  emperor, 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Clo.  God  be  with  you,  sir  ;  I  will. 

TV.   Come,  Marcus,  let's  go ; — Publius,  follow 
me.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.    The»ame.    Before  the  Palaet.  Enter 
Saturninus,  Tamora,  Chiron,  Demetrius, 
Lords,  and  otherx  ;  Satcjrninus  with  the  Arrow* 
in  his  Hand  that  Titcs  shot. 
Sat.  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  tbece    Wa* 
ever  seen 
An  emperor  of  Rome  thus  overborne, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus  :  and,  for  the  extent 
Of  egal^  justice,  us'd  in  such  conteinpt  ? 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mightful  gods. 
However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Buzz  in  the  people's  ears,  there  nought  hath  pass'i^ 
But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sorts 
Of  old  Andronicus.     And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wit^ 
Shall  we  he  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks. 
His  fits,  his  fi-enzy,  and  his  bitterness  7 
And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redress ; 
See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury  ; 
This  to  Apollo  ;  this  to  the  god  of  war : 
Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome ' 
What's  this,  but  libelling  against  the  senate. 
And  blazoning  our  injustice  every  where  ? 
A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords? 
As  who  would  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were. 
But,  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecstasies 
Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages: 
But  he  and  his  shall  know,  that  justice  lives 
In  Saturninus'  health  ;  whom,  if*^  she* sleep, 
He'll  so  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shall 
Cut  off  the  proud'st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Tarn.  My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thought.<!. 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age. 
The  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  sons. 
Whose  loss  hath  picrc'd  him  deep,  and  scarrM  hb 

heart; 
And  rather  comfort  his  distressed  plight. 


Snpposing  the  ballad  to  have  been  written  liefore  itie 
play,  this  may  be  only  a  metaphorical  expression,  taken 
iVom  Tsalm  Ixiv.  3 :— '  They  shoot  out  their  arrows,  even 
bitter  words.' 

5  The  Clown  means  to  say,  plebeian  tribune ;  I.  e.  tri- 
bune of  the  people.  Haiimcr  supposes  that  he  meani 
trihunua  pleo*. 

6  Equal. 


sce.'te  rv 


Trnrs  andronicus. 


3o9 


Than  proseculc  the  meanest,  or  the  best, 
For  these  contempts.     Why,  thus  it  shall  become 
High- wilted  Taraora  to  gloze'  with  all :         [Aside. 
But,  Titus,  I  have  touch'd  thee  to  the  quick, 
Thy  life-blood  out :  if  Aaron  now  be  wise, 
Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor's  in  tins  port, — 

Enter  Clown, 
How  BOW,  good  fellow  ?  would'st  thou  speak  with  hs  7 

Clo.  Yes,  forsooth,  an  your  mistership  be  imperial. 

Tarn.  Empress  I  am,  but  yonder  sits  the  emperor. 

Clo.  Tis  he.— God,  and  saint  Stephen,  give  you 
2*od  dea  : — I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  and  a  cou- 
file  of  pigeons  here.  [Sat.  rtads  the  Letter. 

Sat.  Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  pres^tly. 

Clo.  How  much  money  must  I  have  ? 

TaiK.  Come,  sirrah,  youinust  be  hang'd. 

Clo.  Hang'd !  By'r  lady,  then  I  have  brought  up 
•  neck  to  a  ^ir  end.  [Eeil,  guarded. 

SeU.  Despiteful  and  intolerable  wrongs  ! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous  villany  ? 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  device  proceeds ; 
May  this  be  borne  ? — as  if  his  traitorous  sons. 
That  died  by  law  for  murder  of  oar  brother. 
Have  by  my  means  been  butcher'd  wrongfully. — 
Go,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair  ; 
Mor  age,  nor  honour,  shall  shape  privilege  : 
For  this  proud  mock,  I'll  be  thy  slaughterman  ; 
Sly  frantic  wretch,  that  holp'st  to  make  me  great, 
In  hope  tliyeelf  should  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Rnter  iEinuus. 
Whit  news  with  thee,  .^milius  ? 

j^miL  Arm,  arm,  my  lords;  Rome  never  had 
more  causeJ 
The  Goths  have  galher'd  head  ;   and  with  a  power 
Of  high-resolved  men,  bent  to  the  spoil, 
They  hither  march  amain,  under  conduct 
Of  Lucius,  son  to  old  Andranicus  ; 
Who  threats,  in  course  of  this  revenge,  to  do 
Ab  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat.  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths  ? 
These  tidings  nip  me ^  and  I  hang  the  head 
As  flowers  withirost,  or  grass  heat  down  with  storms. 
Ay,  now  begin  our  sorrows  to  .approach  : 
'Tis  he  the  common  people  love  so  much  ; 
Myself  hath  often  overheard  them  say 
(When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man,) 
That  Lucius'  banishment  was  wrongfully, 
And  they  have  wish'd  that  Lucius  were  their  em- 
peror. 

3'an».  Why  should  you  fear?  is  not  your  city 
strong  ? 

Sat.  Ay,  but  the  citizens  favotsr  Lucius-: 
And  will  revolt  from  me,  to  succour  him. 

'Tzm.  King,  "be  thy  thoughts  imperious,*  like  fhy 
name. 
Is  the  sun  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in  it  ? 
The  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing, 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby  ; 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings. 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint*  their  melady : 
Even  so  raay'st  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  spirit ;  for  know,  thou  emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Androtiieus, 
With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous. 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks*  to  sheep  ; 
When  as  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait. 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed. 

Sat.  But  he  wilt  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 

Tarn.  If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  will ; 
For  I  can  smooth  and  fill  his  aged  ear 


I  Flauer. 

a  See  note  on  Troilus  and  Cresaida,  Act  iv.  Sc.  5 ;  and 
Cymbeline,  Act  iv.  8c.  2. 

3  i.  e.  stop  their  melody.     So  in  Romeo  and  JuUel: — 

' it  stinted,  and  cried — ay.' 

4  If  by  honey-staXIcs  clover  flowers  are  meant,  It  is  an 
«rror  to  suppose  that  they  produce  the  rot  in  aheep.  - 
Cows  and  oxen  will  indeed  overcharge  themselves  with 
«lover  and  die. 

.5  Srath  is  harm. 
«  '  ^akapeai*  has  so  perpetually  offended  againat 


With  golden  promises  5  that  were  hig  heart 

Almost  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf. 

Yet  should  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue. — 

Go  thou  before,  be  our  embassador ;      {To  .£miiu 

Say,  that  the  emperor  requests  a  parley 

Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meeting. 

Even  at  his  father's  house,  the  old  Andronicus. 

Sat.  iErailius,  do  ttiis  message  honourably ; 
And  if  he  stand  on  hostage  for  his  safety, 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  please  him  besi. 

jEmU.  Your  bidding  shall  I  do  efTectually. 

[Eocit  ^MILIUS. 

Tarn.  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus  ; 
And  temper  with  him  all  the  art  I  have, 
To  pluck  proud  Lucius  frani  the  warlike  Goths. 
And  now,  sweet  emperor,  be  blithe  again. 
And  bury  all  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 

Sat.  Then  go  successfully,  and  plead  to  him. 

[ExeuTtl, 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.     Plains  near  Rome.     Enter  Ltrcrus, 
and  Goths,  with  Drum  and  Colours, 
Luc.  Approved  warriors,  ar.d  my  faithful  frieadsp 
I  hav<e  received  letters  from  great  Rome, 
Which  signify,  what  hate  tliey  bear  thrir  emperor. 
And  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  are. 
Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witness, 
Imperious,  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs  ; 
And,  wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  scath.* 
Let  him  make  tre1)le  satisfaction. 

1  Goth.  Brave  slip,  sprung  from  the  great  An- 

dronicus, 
Whose  name  was  once  onr  terror,  now  our  comfort.; 
Whose  high  exploits,  and  honourable  deeds, 
Ingrateful  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt, 
Be  bold  in  us'  we'll  follow  where  thou  lead'st,— 
Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  simimer's  day. 
Led  by  their  master  to  the  floweHd  fields^ — 
And  be  avenged  on  cursed  Tamora. 

Goths.  And,  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him. 

Luc.  \  humbly  thank  1iim,  and  i  thank  you  all. 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Goth  ? 

Enter  a  Goth,  leading  Aarok,  with  his  Child  m 
his  Arms. 

2  Goth.  Renowned   Lucius,   from  our  troops  I 

stray'd. 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery  ;* 
And  as  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
l  heard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall : 
I  made  unto  the  noise  ;   when  soon  I  heard 
The  crying  babe  controU'd  with  this  discourset 
Peace,  tawny  slave  ;  half  me,  and  half  thy  dam  t 
Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  art, 
Had  naltire  lent  thee  but  thy  mother''s  look. 
Villain,  thou  might'' st  have  been  an  emperor  : 
But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk-white, 
They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf. 
Peace,  villain,  peace  ! — even  thus  he  rates  the  baha. 
For  I  must  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goth  ; 
Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  empress''  babe, 
fVill  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  sake. 
With  this,  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rush'd  upon  hitn, 
Surpris'd  him  suddenly  ;   and  brought  him  hitlier, 
To  use  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 

Luc.  O,  worthy  Goth  !  this  is  the  incarnate  devil. 
That  robb'd  Andronicus  of  his  good  hand  : 
This  is  the  pearl  that  pleas'd  your  empress'  eye  ;^ 


«hronolo?y,  that  no  very  conclusive  argument  can  be 
deduced  from  the  particular  absurdity  of  these  anachro- 
nisms relative*)  the  authenticity  of  Titus  Andronicus. 
And  yet  the  ruined  monastery,  the  popish  tricks,  &c 
that  Aaron  talks  of,  and  especially  the  French  sailuta- 
tion  from  the  mouth  of  Titus,  are  akogetUer  eo  very 
much  out  of  place,  that  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
even  our  hasty  poet  could  have  been  guilty  of  iheir 
insertion,  or  would  have  permitted  them  to  remain,  had 
he  corrected  the  performance  of  another.' — Steevens. 

7  Alluding  to  the  proverb,  '  A  black  man  is  a  pearl  la 
a,  fair  woman's  eya.'       • 


MO 


TITUS  ANDRON1CU& 


Act  V. 


And  here's  the  base  fruit  of  his  burning  lust. — 
Say,  wall-ey'd  slave,  whither  would'st  thou  convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  ? 
Why  dost  not  speak?   What  I  deaf?  No;  not   a 

word  ? 
A  halter,  soldiers^  hang  him  on  this  tree, 
And  by  his  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 

Aar.  Touch  not  the  boy,  he  is  of  royal  blood. 

Lmc.  Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good. — 
F^st,  hang  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl ; 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withal. 
Got  me  a  ladder. 

\A  Ladder  is  brought,  which  Aa  roh  is  obliged 
to  ascend. 

Aar.  Lucius,  save  the  child  ; 

And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  emperess. 
If  ihou  do  this,  I'll  show  thee  wondrous  things, 
Tliat  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear : 
If  thou  wilt  not,  befall  what  may  befall, 
I'll  speak  no  more  ;  But  vengeance  rot  you  all ! 

Zmc.  Say  on ;  and,  if  it  please  me  which  thou 
speak'st, 
Thy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nourish'd. 

Aar.  An  if  it   please  thee  7  why,   assure   thee, 
Lucius, 
'Twill  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  sTiall  speak  ; 
For  I  must  talk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres, 
Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
Complots  uf  mischief,  treason  ;  villanies 
Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  perform'd  : ' 
And  this  shall  all  be  Duried  by  my  death. 
Unless  thou  swear  to  me,  my  child  shall  live. 

Lmc.  Tell  on  thy  mind  ;  I  say,  thy  child  shall  live. 

Aar.  Swear,  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  will  begin. 

Liuc.  Who  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  believ'st  no 
god; 
That  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  oath  ? 

Aar.  What  if  I  do  not  ?  as,  indeed,  I  do  not ; 
Yet,  for  I  know  thou  art  religious. 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee,  called  conscience  ; 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies. 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe, — 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath :  —For  that,  I  know, 
An  idiot  holds  his  bauble'  for  a  god. 
And  keeps  the  oath,  which  by  that  god  he  swears  ; 
To  that  I'll  urge  him  : — TTierefore,  thou  shalt  vow 
By  that  same  god,  what  god  soe'er  it  be. 
That  thou  ador'st  and  hast  in  reverence,— 
To  save  my  boy,  to  nourish  and  bring  him  up  ; 
Or  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee. 

Lmc.  Even  by  my  god,  1  swear,  to  thee  I  will. 

Aar.   First,  know  Uiou,  I  begot  him  on  the  em- 
press. 

Lmc.  O,  most  insatiate,  luxurious^  woman ! 

Aar.  Tut,  Lucius  !  this  was  but  a  deed  of  charity. 
To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon : 
'Twas  her  two  sons  that  murder'd  Bassianus  ; 
They  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravish'd  her, 
And  cut  her  hands  ;  and  trimm'd  her  as  thou  saw'st. 

Lmc.  O,  detestable  villain  !  call'st  thou  that  trim- 
ming? 

Aar.  Why,  she  wcs  wash'd,  and  cut,  and  trimm'd ; 
and  'twas 
Trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doing  of  it. 

Luc.  O,  barbarous,  beastly  villains,  like  thyself! 

Aar.  Indeed,  I  was  their  tutor  to  instruct  tliem  ! 
That  codding*  spirit  had  they  fiom  their  mother, 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  trie  set : 


1  i.  e.  perrormed  in  a  manner  exciting  commiseration. 
3  Steevens  thinks  that  the  allusion  is  to  a  custom  men- 
tioned in  Genesis,  xxiv.  9. 

3  i.  e.  lascivious. 

4  That  love  of  bed-sports. 

5  An  allusion  to  bull-dogs ;   whose    generosity  and 
courage  are  always  shown  by  meeting  the  bull  in  front. 

' Amongst  the  does  aiid  beares  he  goes, 

Where,  while  he  skipping  cries — 7b  head, — lo  head. 
Davies's  Epigrams. 

6  Perhaps  Yoting  had  this  speech  in  his  thoughts 
when  he  made  his  Moor  say : — 

'  I  ure'd  Don  Carlos  to  re,sign  his  mistress  ; 
I  forg'd  the  letter  ;  I  dispos'd  ihe  picture  ; 
I  haled,  I  despis'd,  and  I  destroy.* 


That  bloody  mind,  I  think,  they  leani'd  of  me, 

As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head.' — 

Well,  let  my  deeds  be  witness  of  my  worth. 

I  train'd  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole. 

Where  the  dead  corpse  of  Bassianus  lay  : 

I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found,* 

And  hid  the  gold  within  the  letter  mention'd. 

Confederate  with  the  queen  and  her  two  sons  ; 

And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rue. 

Wherein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it  ? 

I  play'd  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand ; 

And,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myself  apart, 

And  almost  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laughter. 

I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall, 

When  for  his  haBd,  he  had  his  two  sons'  heads  ; 

Beheld  his  tears,  and  laugh'd  so  heartily. 

That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his ; 

And  when  I  told  the  empress  of  this  sport. 

She  swounded'  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale. 

And,  for  my  tidings  gave  me  twenty  kisses. 

Goth,  What !  canst  thou  say  all  this,  and  never 
blush  ? 

Aar.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  saying  is. 

Lmc.  Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds? 

Aar.  Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand  more. 
Even  now  I  curse  the  day  (and  yet,  I  think. 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of  my  curse,) 
Wherein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill : 
As  kill  a  man,  or  else  devise  his  death  ; 
Ravish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it ; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  myself: 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends  ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks  ; 
Set  fire  on  bams  and  haystacks  in  the  night. 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their  tears. 
Oft  have  I  digg'd  up  aead  men  from  their  graves. 
And  set  them  upright  at  their  dear  fi-iends'^doora. 
Even  when  their  sorrows  almost  were  forgot 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
Have  with  my  knife  carved,  in  Roman  letters, 
L^t  not  your  sorrow  die  though  I  am  dead. 
Tut,  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things. 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly ; 
And  nothmg  grieves  me  heartily  indeed. 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more.* 

Lmc.  Bring  down  the  devil ;  for  he  must  not  die^ 
So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging  presently, 

Aar.  If  there  be  devils,  'would  I  were  a  devil, 
To  live  and  bum  in  everlasting  fire  ; 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell. 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue ! 

Lmc.  Sirs,  stop  his  mouth  and  let  hun  speak  no 
more. 

Enter  a  Goth. 

Crolh.  My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from  Rom«. 
Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
Lmc.  Let  him  come  near. — 

Enter  .^itiLIUS. 

Welcome,  ^railius,  what's  the  news  from  Rome  7 
AEmiL  Lord  Lucius,  and  you  princes  of  the  Gotha 
The  Roman  emperor  greets  you  all  by  me : 
And,  for  he  understands  you  are  in  arms. 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  house. 
Willing  5«ou  to  demand  your  hostages, 
And  they  shall  be  immediately  deliver'd. 
1  Goth.  What  says  our  general  ? 
Luc.  .(Emilius,  let  the  emperor  give  his  pledges 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come. — March  away.  "  [Esttmt. 


7  The  verb  to  stpound,  which  we  now  write  svxmn 
was  anciently  in  common  use. 

8  Marlowe  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  ttiuhor  oftbis 
play  ;  and  whoever  will  read  the  conversaiion  l)eiweeii 
Barabas  and  Ithtmore,  in  the  Jew  uf  Malta,  Act  ii.  and 
compare  it  with  these  sentiments  of  Aaron,  will  perceiv* 
much  reason  for  the  opinion. 

9  It  appears  from  these  words  that  the  audience  wws 
entertained  with  part  of  the  apparatus  of  an  execution, 
and  that  Aaron  was  mounted  on  a  ladder,  as  ready  to  be 
turned  off. 

.  10  Perhaps  this  is  a  stage  direction  crept  into  th«  tsxL 
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SCENE  II.    Rome.    Before  Titus's  House.    En- 
ter Tamora,  Chiron,  aud  Demetrius,  dis- 
guised. 
Tarn.  Thus,  in  this  strange  and  sad  habiliment, 

I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus  ; 

And  say,  I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  below. 

To  join  with  him  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs. 
■  Knock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps. 

To  ruminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge  ; 

Tell  him,  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him, 

And  work  confusion  on  his  enemies.     [They  knock. 

Enter  Titus,  above. 

THt.  Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation  ? 
Is  it  your  trick,  to  make  me  ope  the  door  ; 
That  so  my  sad  decrees  may  fly  away. 
And  all  my  study  be  to  no  effect  ? 
You  are  deceiv'd  :  for  what  I  mean  to  do, 
See  here,  in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down ; 
And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 

Tam.  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 

Tit.  No  ;  not  a  word  :  How  can  I  grace  my  talk, 
Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  action  ? 
Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me,  therefore  no  more. 

Tam.    If  thou  didst  know  me,  thou  would'st  talk 
with  me. 

Tit.  I  am  not  mad  ;  I  know  thee  well  enough  : 
Witness  this  wretched  stump,  witness  these  crim- 
son lines ; 
Witness  these  trenches,  made  by  grief  and  care ; 
Witness  the  tiring  dav,  and  heavy  night ; 
Witness  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  empress,  mighty  Tamora  : 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  1 

Tam.  Know  thou,  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora ; 
She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend  : 
I  am  Revenge  ;  sent  from  the  infernal  kingdom, 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind, 
By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light  j 
Confer  with  me  of  murder  and  of  death : 
There's  not  a  hollow  cave,  or  lurking-place, 
No  vast  obscurity,  or  misty  vale. 
Where  bloody  murder,  or  detested  rape, 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out ; 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name. 
Revenge,  which  makes  the  foul  offender  quake. 

Tit.  Art  thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  sent  to  me, 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ? 

Tam,  I  am  ;    therefore  come  down  and  welcome 
me. 

Tit.  Do  me  some  service,  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
LiO,  by  thy  side  where  Rape,  and  Murder,  stands  ; 
Now  give  some  'surance  that  thou  art  Revenge, 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels  ; 
And  then  I'll  come,  and  be  thy  wagoner. 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes. 
Provide  thee  proper  palfreys,  black  as  jet. 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  wagon  swift  away, 
And  find  out  murderers  in  their  guilty  caves  : 
And,  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  dismount,  and  by  the  wagon  wheel 
Trot,  like  a  servile  footman,  all  day  longj 
Even  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east. 
Until  his  very  downfall  in  the  sea. 
And  day  by  day  I'll  do  this  heavy  task, 
So  thou  destroy  Rapine'  and  Murder  there. 

Tam.  These  are  my  ministers,  and  come  with  me. 

2Ht.   Are  them''   thy  ministers  ?    what  are  they 
call'd  ? 

Tam.  Rapine  and  Murder ;    therefore  called  so, 
*C!ause  they  take  vengeance  of  such  kind  of  men. 

Tit.    Good  lord,  how  like  the  empress'  sons  they 
are ! 
And  you  the  empress  I   But  we  worldly  men 


1  Rape  and  rapine  appear  to  have  been  someiimes 
ased  anciently  as  synonymous  terms.  Gower,  De  Con- 
Ibssione  Amantis,  lib.  v  ver.  116,  uses  ravyne  in  the 
Mine  Mnse  :- 

*  For  if  thou  be  of  suche  coviiie 

To  get  of  love  by  ravyne, 

Thy  love,'  ic. 

2  y 


Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes. 
O,  sweet  Revenge,  now  do  I  come  to  thee  : 
And,  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content  thee, 
I  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by. 

[Exit  TiTCS,  from  above. 

Tam.  This  closing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy : 
Whate'er  I  forge,  to  feed  his  brain-sick  fits. 
Do  you  uphold  and  maintain  in  your  speeches 
For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge  ; 
And  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thought, 
I'll  make  him  send  for  Lucius,  his  son  ; 
And,  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 
I'll  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand, 
To  scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies. 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply  my  theme. 
Enter  Titus. 

Tit.  Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  thee  : 
Welcome,  dread  fury,  to  my  woful  house  ; 
Rapine,  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too  :— 
How  like  the  empress  and  her  sons  you  are  ! 
Well  are  you  filicd,  had  you  but  a  Moor : — 
Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil  ? — 
For,  well  I  wot,  the  empress  never  wags, 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor ; 
And,  would  you  represent  our  queen  aright, 
It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil : 
But  welcome,  as  you  are.    What  shall  we  do? 

Tam.  What  would'st  thou  have  us  do,  Androni- 
cus ? 

Dem.  Show  me  a  murderer,  I'H  deal  with  him. 

Chi.  Show  me  a  villain,  that  hath  done  a  rape, 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Tam.  Show  me  a  thousand,  that  hath  done  thee 
wrong. 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all. 

Tit.  Look  round  about  the  wicked   streets  of 
Rome ; 
And  when  thou  find'st  a  man  that's  like  thyself, 
Good  Murder,  stab  him ;  he's  a  murderer.— 
Go  thou  with  him  ;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap, 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee. 
Good  Rapine,  stab  him  ;  he  is  a  ravisher. — 
Go  thou  with  them  ;  and  in  the  emperor's  court 
There  is  a  queen,  attended  by  a  Moor : 
Well  may'st  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  proportion, 
For  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee  ; 
I  pray  thee,  do  on  them  some  violent  death, 
They  have  been  violent  to  me  aud  mine. 

Tam.  Well  hast  thou  Icsson'd  us  ;  this  shall  we  do 
But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice  valiant  son. 
Who  leads  towards  Rome  a  band  of  warlike  Goths, 
And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  house  : 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  solemn  feast, 
I  will  bring  in  the  empress  and  her  sons. 
The  emperor  himself,  and  all  thy  foes  ; 
And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  kneel. 
And  on  them  shall  thou  ease  thy  angry  heart. 
What  says  Andronicus  to  this  device  i 

Tit.  Marcus,  my  brother  I — 'tis  sad  Titus  calli 

Enter  Marcus. 
Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius  ; 
Thou  shalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths  : 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with  him 
Some  of  the  chiefest  princes  of  the  Goths ; 
Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are : 
Tell  him,  the  emperor  and  the  empress  too 
Feast  at  my  house  :  and  he  shall  feast  with  them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love ;  and  so  let  him. 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  lite. 

]\Iar.  This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again. 

[Exit. 

Tam.  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  business, 
And  take  my  ministers  along  with  me. 

Tit.  Nay,  nay,  let  Rape  and  Murder  stay  with  me ; 


2  Similar  violations  of  eyntar,  according  to  modern 
notions,  are  not  uufrequent  in  our  elder  writers.  Thus 
Hobbes,  in  his  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  : — 'If  the  king 
give  us  leave,  you  or  I  may  as  lav.'fiilly  preach  as  t/iem 
thai  do^' 
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Or  else  PU  call  my  brother  back  again, 
And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

Tam.  What  say  you,  boys  ?  will  you  abide  with 
him, 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  emperor, 
How  I  have  govern'd  our  determin'd  jest  ? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  smooth  and  speak  him  fair, 

\As\dt. 
And  tarry  with  him,  till  I  come  again. 

Tit.  I  know  them  all,  though  they  suppose  me 
mad  ; 
And  will  o'er-reach  them  in'their  own  devices, 
A  pair  of  cursed  hell-hounds,  and  their  dam. 

Dem.  Madam,  depart  at  pleasure,  leave  us  here. 

Tam.  Farewell,  Andronicus  :  Revenge  now  goes 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes. 

[Exit  Tamora. 

7^7.    I   know,  thou  dost ;  and,  sweet  Revenge, 
farewell. 

ChL  Tell  us,  old  man,  how  shall  we  be  employ'd  ? 

Tit.  Tut,  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do. — 
Publius,  come  hither,  Caius,  and  Valentine  ! 
Enter  Publics,  cmd  other*. 

Pub.  What's  your  will  7 

Ttt.  Know  you  these  two? 

Pub.  Th'  empress' sons, 

I  take  them,  Ciiiron  and  Demetrius. 

Tit.  Fie,  Publius,  fie !  thou  art  too  much  de- 
ceiv'd  ; 
The  one  is  Murder,  Rape  is  the  other's  name : 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  Publius  ; 
Caius,  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them  : 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour. 
And  now  1  find  it ;  therefore  bind  them  sure  ; 
And  stop  their  mouths,  if  they  begin  to  cry. 

[Exit  Titos.     Pijblius,  ^  wy  hold  on 
Chiron  and  Demetrius. 

Chi.  Villains,  forbear :  we  are  the  empress'  sons. 

Pub.  And  therefore  do  we  what  we  are  com- 
manded.— 
Stop  close  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  a  word  : 
Is  he  sure  bound  ?  look,  that  you  bind  them  fast. 
Re-enter  Titus  Andronicus,  idth  Layinia  ;  the 
bearing  a  Baton,  and  he  a  Knife. 

Til.   Come,  come,  Lavinia ;  look,  thy  foes  are 
bound ; — 
Sirs,  stop  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  to  me  ; 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  I  utter. — 
O,  villains,  Chiron  and  Demetrius  !  . 
Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stain'd  with 

mud ; 
This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mix'd. 
You  kill'd  her  husband  ;  and,  for  that  vile  fault. 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemn'd  to  death  : 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest : 
Both  her  sweet  hands,  her  tongue,  and  that,  more 

dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chastity. 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrain'd  and  forc*d. 
What  would  you  say,  if  I  should  let  you  speak  7 
Villains,  for  shame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats  ; 
Whilst  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  stumps  doth  hold 
The  bason,  that  receives  your  guilty  blood. 
You  know,  your  mother  means  to  feast  with  me. 
And  calls  herself  Revenge,  and  thinks  me  mad, — 
Hark,  villains  ;  I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust. 
And  with  your  blood  and  it,  I'll  make  a  paste  ; 
And  of  the  paste  a  coffin'  I  will  rear, 
And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads  ; 


1  A  coffin  is  the  term  for  the  crust  or  a  raised  pie. 

3  i.  e.  her  own  produce.  '  The  earth's  increase'  is 
the  produce  of  the  earth.  •  Then  shall  the  earth  bring 
forth  her  tnerease.*  Psalm  Ixvii.  6.  So  in  the  Tem- 
pest, Act  iv.  Sc.  I  : 

«  Earth's  increase  and  folson  plenty.' 
8  '  And  our  content  runs  parallel  with  thine,  be  the 
consequence  of  our  coming  to  Rome  what  it  may.'  < 

4  i. «.  b«gin  the  parity.  W«  yu  say,  h«  breaks  his 
mmd. 


Act  V. 

And  bid  that  strumpet,  your  unhallow'd  dam. 
Like  to  the  earth,  swallow  her  own  increase.* 
This  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  to, 
And  this  the  banquet  she  shall  surfeit  on  ; 
For  worse  than  Philomel  you  us'd  my  daughter. 
And  worse  than  Progne  I  will  be  rev'eng'd  : 
And  now  prepare  your  throats. — Lavinia,  come, 

[He  cut$  their  Throats. 
Receive  the  blood  :  and,  when  that  they  are  dead, 
Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  smafl, 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it ; 
And  in  that  paste  let  their  vile  heads  be  bak'd. 
Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 
To  make  this  banquet ;  which  I  wish  may  prove 
More  stem  and  bloody  than  the  Centaur's  feast. 
So,  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  play  the  cook, 
And  see  them  ready 'gainst  their  mother  comes. 

[Exeunt,  bearing  the  dead  Bodies. 
SCENE  III.     The  same.    A  Pavilion,  teilh  Tables, 

4rc.    Enter  Lucius,  Marcus,  and  Goths,  UJith 

Aaron,  Prisoner. 

Luc  Uncle  Marcus,  since  'tis  my  &ther's  nund, 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

I  Goth.  And  ours,  with  thine,^  befall  what  fortune 
wUI. 

Imc.  Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbarous  Moor, 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil ; 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenance,  fetter  him. 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  empress'  face, 
For  testimony  of  her  fpul  proceedings  : 
And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong  : 
I  fear,  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Aar.  Some  devil  whisper  curses  in  mine  ear, 
And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart ! 

Laic.  Away,  inhuman  dog !  unhallow'd  slave  !— 
Sirs,  help  our  uncle  to  convey  him  in. — 

[Exeunt  Goths,  xdth  Aaron.  Flouri^ 
The  trumpets  show  the  emperor  is  at  hand. 
Enter  Saturninus  and  Tamora,  uri/A  Tribunes, 
Senators,  and  others. 

Sat.  What,  hath  the  firmament  more  suns  than 
one  / 

Luc.  What  boots  it  thee,  to  call  thyself  a  sun  ? 

Mar.  Rome's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break*  the 
parle ; 
These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated. 
The  feast  is  ready,  which  the  careful  Titva 
Hath  ordadn'd  to  an  honourable  end, 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  and  good  to  Rome : 
Please  you,  therefore,  draw  nigh,  and  take  your 
places. 

Scd.  Marcus,  we  will. 

[Hceuiboys  sound.     The  Company  sit  down  at 
Tabu. 
Enter  Tixcs,  dressed  like  a  Cook,  Latihia,  veiied^ 

Young  Lucius,  and   others.      Titus  places  the 

Dishes  on  the  Table. 

THt.  Welcome,  my  gracious  lord :  welcome,  dread 
queen  ; 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths  ;  welcome,  Lucius ; 
And  welcome,  all :  although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
'Twill  fiUyour  stomachs;   please  you  eat  of  it. 

SaL  Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd,  Andronicus  ? 

7^.  Because  I  would  be  sure  to  have  all  well, 
To  entertain  your  highness  and  your  empress. 

Tam.  We  are  beholden  to  you,  good  Andronicus. 

Tit.  An  if  your  highness  knew  my  heart,  you  were. 
Mv  lord  the  emperor  resolve  me  this  ; 
Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginius, 
To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand. 
Because  she  was  enforc'd,  stain'd,  and  deflour'd  ?* 


I 


5  Rowe  may  have  availed  himself  of  this  passage  in 
The  Fair  Penitent,  where  Sciolto  asks  Calisia  : — 
'  Hast  thou  not  heard  what  brave  Vireiiiius  did  .» 
With  his  own  hand  he  slew  his  only  daughter,'  kc. 
Titus  Andronicus  (as  Steevens  observeaj  is  incorrect  in 
hia  statement  of  this  occurrence,  for  Virginia  died  un- 
violated.     Mr.  Boswell  seems  lo  think  this  ia  qualified 
by  his  saying  that    he  had  more  cautt  to  slay  bis 
daughtar  than  Virginius. 


BCENK   in. 
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Sat.  It  was,  Andronicus. 

Tu.  Your  reason,  mighty  lord  ! 

Sat.    Because  the  girl   should    not  survive  her 
shame, 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

T\t.  A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual ; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant, 
For  me,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like ; — 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  shame  with  thee  ; 

[He  kills  Lavinia. 
And,  with  thy  shame,  thy  father's  sorrow  die ! 

Sat.  What  hast  thou  done,  unnatural,  and  unkind! 

Tit.  Kili'd  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made  me 
blind. 
I  am  as  woful  as  Virginius  was  : 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage  ; — and  it  is  now  done. 

Sat.  What,  was  she  ravish'd  ?  tell,  who  did  the 
deed. 

Tit.  Will't  please  you  eat  ?  will't  please  your 
highness  feed  ? 

Tarn.  Why  hast  thou  slain  thine  only  daughter 
thus? 

Tit.  Not  I ;  'twas  Chiron,  and  Demetrius : 
They  ravish'd  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue. 
And  they,  'twas  they,  that  did  her  all  this  wrong. 

Sat.  Go,  fetch  them  hither  to  us  presently. 

Til.  Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  that  pie ; 
Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed. 
Eating  the  flesh  that  she  herself  hath  bred.' 
'Tis  true,  'tis  true  ;  witness  my  knife's  sharp  point. 
[Killing  Tamora. 

Sat.  Die,  frantic  wretch,  for  this  accursed  deed. 
[ICMing  Titus. 

Lmc.  Can  the  son's  eye  behold  his  father  bleed? 

There's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly  deed. 

[SaIU  SATDRNiNrs.     A  great  tumult.     The 

People   in   confusion   disperse.      Marcus, 

Lucius,  and  their  Partisans  ascend  the  Steps 

before  Titus's  House. 

Mar.   You  sad-fac'd  men,  people  and  sons  of 
Rome, 
By  uproar  sever'd,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scatter'd  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts, 
O,  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  scatter'd  corn  into  one  mutual  sheaf, 
These  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body. 

Sen.  Lest  Rome  herself  be  bane  unto  herself 
And  she,  whom  mighty  kingdoms  court'sy  to. 
Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  castaway, 
Do  shameful  execution  on  herself. 
But  if  my  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age, 
Grave  witnesses  of  true  experience. 
Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words, — 
Speak,  Rome's  dear  friend  ;  [To  Lucius]  as  erst 

our  ancestor. 
When  with  his  solemn  tongue  he  did  discourse 
To  lovesick  Dido's  sad  attending  ear, 
The  story  of  that  baleful  burning  ni"ht. 
When  subtle  Greeks  surpris'd  Kmg  Priam's  Troy  ; 
Tell  us,  what  Sinon  hath  ^^ewitch'd  our  ears, 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in, 
That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the  civil  wound, — 
My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint,  nor  steel ; 
Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief, 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  ray  oratory. 
And  break  my  very  utterance  ;  even  i  the  time 
When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  me  most, 
Lenduig  your  kind  commiseration  : 
Here  is  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale  ; 
Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him  speak. 

Lm/:.  Then,  nobl«  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murdered  our  emperor's  brother  ; 
And  they  it  were  that  ravished  our  sister : 
For  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded  ; 
Our  father's  tears  despis'd  ;  and  basely  cozen'd* 


1  The  additions  made  by  Ravenscroft  to  this  scene 
are  much  of  a  piece  vfith  it : — 
'  Thus  cramm'd,  thou'rt  bravely  fatten'd  up  for  hell, 
Knd  thus  to  Fluto  I  do  serve  thee  up.< 

[  S'ub*  the  Empress 


Of  that  true  hand,  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  out, 

And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave. 

Lastly,  myself  unkindly  banished, 

The  gates  shut  on  me,  and  turn'd  weeping  out, 

To  beg  relief  among  Rome's  enemies  ; 

Who  drown'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears, 

And  op'd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend  : 

And  I  am  the  turn'd-forth,  be  it  known  to  you. 

That  have  preserved  her  welfare  in  my  blood  : 

And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point. 

Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  advent'rous  body. 

Alas  I  you  know,  I  am  no  vaunter,  1 : 

My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are, 

That  my  report  is  just,  and  full  of  truth. 

But,  soft ;  methinks,  I  do  digress  too  much. 

Citing  my  worthless  praise  :  O,  pardon  me  ; 

For  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praise  themselves. 

Mar.  Now  is  my  turn  to  speak  ;  Behold  this  child, 
[Pointing  to  the  Child  in  the  Arms  of  an 
Attendant. 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered ; 
The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes; 
The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  house, 
Damn'd  as  he  is,  to  witness  this  is  true. 
Now  judge,  what  cause  had  Titus  to  revenge 
These  wrongs,  unspeakable,  past  patience. 
Or  more  than  any  living  man  could  bear. 
Now  you   have    heard  the  truth,   what  say  you, 

Romans  ? 
Have  we  done  aught  amiss  ?  Show  us  wherein. 
And,  from  the  place  where  you  behold  us  now. 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 
Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  cast  us  down,* 
And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  our  brains, 
And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house. 
Speak,  Romans,  speak  ;  and,  if  you  say,  we  shall, 
Lo,  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  fall. 

AEmil.  Come,  come,  thou  reverend  man  of  Rome, 
And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius  our  emperor :   for,  well  I  know, 
The  common  voice  ao  err,  it  shall  be  so. 

Rom.   [Several  speak.]  Lucius,  all  hail ;  Rome's 
royal  emperor ! 

Lucius,  ^c.  descend. 

Mar.  Go,  go  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house  ; 

[To  an  Attendsuit. 
And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  adiudg'd  some  direful  slaughtering  death. 
As  punishment  for  his  most  wicked  life. 

Rom.   [Several  speak.]  Lucius,  all  hail ;  Rome' 
gracious  governor  ! 

Luc.  Thanks,  gentle  Romans  ;  May  I  govern  so, 
To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her  wo ! 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile, — 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task  ; — 
Stand  all  aloof] — but,  uncle,  draw  you  near. 
To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  this  trunk : — 
O,  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lips, 

[Kisses  Titus, 
These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stain'd  face. 
The  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  son  ! 

Mar.  Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss. 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips : 
O,  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them ! 

Luc.  Come  hither,  boy  ;  come,  come,  and  learn 
of  us 
To  melt  in  showers  :  Thy  grandsire  lov'd  thee  well : 
Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee, 
Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow ; 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee. 
Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy  ; 
In  that  respect,  then,  like  a  loving  child, 
Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  th^  tender  spring, 
Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so  : 
Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  wo : 


And  then  '  A  curtain  drawn  discovers  the  heads  and 
hands  of  Demetrius  and  Chiron  hanging  up  against  the 
wall :  their  bodies  in  chairs  in  bloody  linen.' 

2  i.  e.  'and  Ae basely  cozen'd.' 

3  i.  e.  we  the  poor  remainder,  &e.  will  cast  us  down. 
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perici.es,  prince  of  tyre. 


Bid  him  farewell ;  commit  him  to  the  grave  ; 
Do  him  that  kindness,  apd  take  leave  of  him. 

Boy.  O,  grandsire,  grandsire !  even  with  all  my 
heart 
Would  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  again  !— 
O,  lord,  I  cannot  speak  to  him  for  weeping ; 
My  tears  will  choke  me,  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 
Enter  Attendants,  xoiih  Aaron. 

1  Rom.  You  sad  Andronici,  have  done  with  woes  ; 
Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch, 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events. 

Lmc.  Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth,  and  famish 
him ;  . 
There  let  him  stand,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food  : 
If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  him. 
For  the  offence  he  dies.    This  is  our  doom  : 
Some  stay,  to  see  him  fasten'd  in  the  earth.' . 

A(tr.  O,  why  should   wrath  be  mute,  and  fury 
dumb? 
I  am  no  baby,  I,  that  with  base  prayers, 
I  should  repent  the  evil  I  have  done j 
Ten  thousand,  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did, 
Would  I  perform  if  I  might  have  my  will ; 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 
I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul. 


1  That  justice  and  cookery  may  go  hand  in  hand  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  play,  in  RavenscroA's  alteration 
of  it,  Aarou  is  at  once  racked  and  roasted  on  the  stage. 


Imc.    Some  loving  fi-iends  convey  the  emperor 
hence. 
And  give  him  burial  in  his  Other's  grave  : 
My  father,  and  Lavinia,  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  in  our  household's  monument. 
As  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tamora, 
No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds. 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial ; 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beasts,  and  birds  of  prey : 
Her  life  was  beast-like,  and  devoid  of  pity  ; 
And,  being  so,  shall  have  like  want  of  pity. 
See  justice  done  to  Aaron,  that  damn'd  Moor 
By  whom  our  heavy  haps  had  their  beginning 
Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  state  ; 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  rainate.        [Esetmt. 


ALL  the  editors  and  critics  agree  in  supposing  this  play 
spurious.  I  see  no  reason  for  differing  from  them  ;  for 
the  colour  of  the  style  is  wholly  different  from  that  of 
the  other  plays,  and  there  is  an  attempt  at  regular  ver 
sificaiion,and  artificial  closes,  not  always  inelegant,  yet 
seldom  pleasing.  The  barbarity  of  the  spectacles,  a.'.d 
the  general  massacre  which  are  here  exhibited,  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  tolerable  to  any  audience,  yet  we 
are  told  by  Jonson  that  they  were  not  only  borne  but 
praised.  That  Shakspeare  wrote  any  part,  though 
Theobald  declares  it  incontestable,  I  see  no  reason  lew 
believing.  JOHNSON 
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PRELIMINARY'  REMARKS. 


MR.  DOUCE  observes  that '  the  very  great  popularity 
of  this  play  in  former  times  may  be  supposed  to  have 
originated  from  the  interest  which  the  story  must  have 
excited.  To  trace  the  fable  beyond  the  period  in  which 
the  favourite  romance  of  JipoHonius  Tyriua  was  com- 
posed, would  be  a  vain  attempt :  that  was  the  probable 
original ;  but  of  its  author  nothing  decisive  has  been 
discovered.  Some  have  maintained  that  it  was  origi- 
nally written  in  Greek,  and  translated  into  Latin  by 
a  Christian  about  the  time  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  others  have  given  it  to  Symposius,  a  writer 
whom  they  place  in  the  eighth  century,  because  the 
riddles  which  occur  in  the  story  are  to  be  found  in  a 
work  entitled  Symposii  JEnigmata.  It  occurs  In  that 
storehouse  of  popular  Action  the  Gesta  Romanorum, 
and  its  antiquity  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  existence 
of  an  Anglo  Saxon  version,  mentioned  In  Wanley's 
list,  and  now  In  Benet  College,  Cambridge.  One 
Constantino  is  said  to  have  translated  it  into  modem 
Greek  verse,  about  the  year  1500,  (this  is  probably  the 
M3.  mentioned  by  Dulresne  in  tlie  index  of  authors 
appended  to  his  Greek  Glossary,)  and  afterwards 
printed  at  Venice  in  1563.  It  had  been  printed  in  Latin 
prose  at  Augsburg  in  1471,  which  is  probably  as  early  as 
the  first  dateless  impression  of  the  Gesta  Romanorum.* 
A  very  curious  fragment  of  an  old  metrical  romance 
on  the  subject  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Dr. 
Farmer,  and  is  now  In  my  possession.  This  we  have 
the^authority  of  Mr.  Tyrwhiu  for  placing  at  an  earlier 
period  than  the  time  of  Gower.  The  fragment  consists 
of  two  leaves  of  parchment,  wtlch  had  been  converted 
into  the  cover  or  a  book,  for  which  purpose  its  edges 
were  cut  off,  some  words  entirely  lost,  and  the  whole 
has  suffered  so  much  by  time  as  to  be  scarcely  legible. 
Yet  I  have  considered  it  so  curious  a  relic  of  our  early 
poetry  and  language,  that  I  have  bestowed  some  pains 
m  deciphering  what  remains,  and  have  given  a  speci- 
men or  two  in  the  notes  toward  the  close  of  the  play. — 
I  will  here  exhibit  a  further  portion,  comprising  the 


•  '  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo,  in  his  Pantheon,  or  Universal 
Chronicle,  Inserted  this  romance  as  part  of  the  history 
of  the  third  Antiochus,  about  two  hundred  years  befbre 
Christ.    It  begins  thus  [MS.  Reg.  U,  c.  xi.]  :— 

FIlia  Seleuci  stat  Clara  decore 

Matreque  defuncta  pater  arsit  in  ejus  amore 
Res  habet  effectum,  pressa  puella  dolet. 
The  rest  is  in  the  same  metre,  with  one  pentameter 
only  to  two  hexameters.'— ryrtr*"'- 


name  of  the  writer,  who  appears  to  have  been  Thomas 
Vicary,  of  Winborn  Minster,  in  Dorsetshire.  Ths 
portion  I  have  given  will  continue  the  story  of  Appo- 
lonius  (the  ?ericles  of  the  play)  :— 

Wit  hys  wyf  in  grei  solas 

*       *       »       •       * 

He  ly  vede  after  tiiis  do  was, 

Jlnd  had  twey  sonea  by  iunge  a^ 

That  wax  wel  farynge  men : 

the  kyndom  of  Antioche 

Of  Tire  and  of  Cirenen, 

Came  never  werre  on  hys  londa 

Ne  hungr.  ne  no  mesayse 

Bot  hit  yede  wel  an  bond, 

He  lyvede  well  at  ayse. 

He  wTot  twey  bokys  of  hys  lyf^ 

That  in  to  hys  owene  bible  he  setta 

at  byddynge  of  hys  wyf, 

He  lafle  at  Ephese  th'  he  her  fette. 

He  nitde  hys  londe  in  goud  manere, 

Tho  he  drow  to  age, 

Jlnategora  he  m"ne  king  of  Tire, 

That  was  his  owtue  heritage. 

best  sone  of  that  empire 

He  made  king  of  Aitnage 

that  he  luuede  dure. 

Of  Cirenen  thr  was  ^-^— 

Whan  that  he  hadde  al  thys  y  dyght 

Cam  deth  and  axede  hys  fee, 

hys  soule  to  God  al  myght 

So  wol  God  thr  hit  bee, 

And  sende  ech  housbonde  grace 

For  to  lovye  so  hys  wyf 

That  e/ierysed  hem  wit  oute  trespaca 

As  sche  dyde  him  al  here  lyf, 

me  on  alle  lyues  space 

Heer  to  amende  our  mysdede. 

In  blisse  of  heuene  to  have  a  place  ; 

Amen  ye  singe  here  y  rede. 

In  trouth  thys  was  translatyd 

Almost  al  Engelondes  ende, 

to  the  makers  stat 

Tak  sich  a  mynde, 

have  jrtake  hys  bedys  on  bond 

And  sayde  hys  paf  nosf  &  crede, 

TWoJuas  vicary  y  understond 

At  Wymbome  mynsire  in  that  sted*, 

y  thoughte  you  have  wryte 

Hit  is  nought  worth  to  be  knowe, 

Ze  that  well  the  soihe  y  wyte 
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Oo  thider  and  men  wol  the  schewe, 
Now  Fader  &  sons  &  holy  gost 
To  wham  y  clemde  at  my  bygynninge, 
^nd  God  he  hys  of  myghtes  most 
Brynge  us  alle  to  a  goud  endynge, 
Lede  us  wide  the  payne  of  helle 
O  God  lord  &  prsones  three 
/»*  to  the  blyase  of  heuene  to  dwelle, 
Amen  pr  Charite. 
Explicit  iAppoloni  Tyrus  Rex  nobilis  &  vnuosus,  &c. 
This  story  is  also  related  by  Gower  in  his  Confessio 
Amantla,  lib.  vii.  p.  175— 1S5,  edit.  1554.    Most  of  the 
incidents  of  the  play  are  found  in  his  narration,  and  a 
few  of  his  expressions  are  occasionally  borrowed. — 
Gower,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  took  his  story 
from  the   Pantheon  of  Godfrey  of  Viterbo ;  and  the 
author  of  Pericles  professes  to  have  followed  Gower. 

Chaucer  also  refers  to  the  story  in  The  Man  of  Lawe's 
Prologue  : — 

'  Or  elles  of  Tyrius  Appolonius, 
How  that  the  cursed  king  Antiochus, 
Beraft  his  doughter  of  hire  maidenhede ; 
That  is  so  horrible  a  tale  for  to  rede,'  &c. 
A  French  translation  from  the  Latin  prose,  evidently  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  is  among  the  Royal  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  20,  c.  ii.    There  are  several  more 
recent  French  translations  of  the  story  :  one  under  the 
title  of  'La  Chronique  d'Appolin  Roi  de  Thyr,'  4to. 
Geneva,  blk.  I.  no  date.    Another  by  Gilles  Corrozet, 
Paris,  1530,  8vo.     It  is  also  printed  in  the  seventh  vol. 
of  the  Histoires  Tragiques  de  Belleforest,  12mo.  1604  ; 
and  modernised  by  M.  Le  Brun,  was  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1710,  and  Paris  in  1711.  120.    There  is  an 
abstract  of  the   story  in  the   Melanges  tirees  d'une 
grande  Bibhotheque,  vol.  Ixiv.  p.  265. 

The  first  English  prose  version  of  the  story,  trans- 
lated by  Robert  Copland,  was  printed  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde,  1510.  It  was  again  translated  by  T.  Twine, 
and  originally  published  by  W.  Howe,  1576.  Of  this 
there  was  a  second  impression  in  1C07,  under  the  title 
of  The  Patterne  of  pamful  Adventures,  containing  the 
most  excellent,  pleasant,  and  variable  Historie  of  the 
strange  Accidents  that  befel  unto  Prince  Appolonius, 
the  Lady  Lucina  his  Wife,  and  Tharsia  his  Daughter, 
fcc.  translated  into  English  by  T.  Twine,  Gent.  The 
poet  seems  to  have  made  use  of  this  prose  narration  as 
well  as  of  Gower. 

'  That  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  this 
drama,  was  the  composition  of  Shakspeare,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  considered  as  his  earliest  dramatic  effort,  are 
positions,  of  which  the  first  has  been  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  elaborate  disquisitions  of  Messrs. 
Steevena  and  Malone,  and  may  possibly  be  placed  in  a 
clearer  point  of  view  by  a  more  condensed  and  lucid 
arrangement  of  the  testimony  already  produced,  and  by 
a  further  discussion  of  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of 
the  play  itself,  while  the  second  will,  we  trust,  receive 
additional  support  by  inferences  legitimately  deduced 
from  a  comprenensive  survey  of  scattered  and  hitherto 
insulated  premises.' 

The  evidence  required  for  the  establishment  of  a 
high  degree  of  probability  under  the  first  of  these 
positions,  necessarily  divides  itself  into  two  parts  ;  the 
external  and  the  internal  evidence.  The  former  com- 
mences with  the  original  edition  of  Pericles,  which  was 
entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  by  Edward  Blount,  one 
of  the  printers  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare's 
plays,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1608,  but  did  not  pass  the 
press  imtil  the  subsequent  year,  when  it  was  published, 
not,  as  might  have  been  ex^iected,  by  Blount,  but  by 
one  Henry  Gosson,  who  placed  Shakspeare's  name  at 
full  length  in  the  title  page.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
also,  that  this  edition  was  entered  at  Stationers'  hall, 
together  with  Jlntony  and  Cleopatra,  and  that  it  (and 
the  three  following  editions,  which  were  also  in  quarto) 
was  styled  in  the  title  page  the  much  admired  play  of 
Pericles.  As  the  entry,  however,  was  by  Blount,  and 
the  edition  by  Gosson,  it  is  probable  that  the  former  had 
been  anticipated  by  the  latter,  through  the  procurance 
of  a  play  house  copy.  It  may  also  be  added,  that 
Pericles  was  performed  at  Shakspeare's  own  theatre, 
The  Globe.  The  next  ascription  of  this  play  to  our 
author  is  in  a  poem  entitled  The  Times  Displayed,  in 
S'X  Sestyads,  by  S.  Sheppard,  4to.  1646,  dedicated  to 
Philip  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  containing  in 
the  ninth  stanza  of  the  sixth  Sestiad  a  positive  assertion 
of  Shakspeare's  property  in  this  drama : — 

'  See  him  whose  tragic  sccans  Euripides 
Doth  equal,  and  with  Sophocles  we  may 
Compare  great  Shah  spear  ;  AristophaneH 
Never  like  him  hii  fancy  could  display. 
Witness  the  Prince  of  Tjrt  his  Pericles 


This  high  eulogium  on  Pericles  received  a  direct  con- 
tradiction very  shortly  afterwards  from  the  pen  of  an 
obscure  poet  named  Tatham,  who  bears,  however,  an 
equally  strong  testimony  as  to  Shakspeare's  being  the 
author  of  the  piece,  which  he  thus  presumes  to 
censure : — 

'  But  Shakspeare,  the  plebeian  driller,  was 
Founder'd  in  his  Pericles,  and  must  not  pass  ' 

To  these  testimonies  in  1646  and  1652,  full  and  un 
qualified,  and  made  at  no  distant  period  from  the  death 
of  the  bard  to  whom  they  relate,  we  have  to  add  the  still 
more  forcible  and  striking  declaration  of  Dryden,  who 
tells  us  in  1677,  and  in  words  as  strong  and  decisive  as 
he  could  select,  that — 

'  Shakspeare's  own  muse,  his  Pericles  first  bore.' 
'  The  only  drawback  on  this  accumulation  of  external 
evidence  is  the  omission  of  Pericles  in  the  first  edition 
of  our  author's  works  :  a  negative  fact  which  can  have 
little  weight,  when  we  recollect  that  both  the  memory 
and  judgment  of  Heminge  and  Condell,  the  poet's 
editors,  were  so  defective,  that  they  had  forgotten 
Trailus  and  Cressida,  until  the  entire  folio,  and  the 
table  of  contents,  had  been  printed  ;  and  admitted  Titus 
Andronicus  and  the  Historical  Play  of  King  Henry 
the  Sixth,  probably  for  no  other  reasons  than  that  the 
former  had  been,  from  its  unmerited  popularity, 
brought  forward  by  Shakspeare  on  his  own  theatre, 
though  there  is  sufficient  internal  evidence  to  prove, 
vnthout  the  addition  of  a  single  line  ;  and  because  the 
latter,  with  a  similar  predilection  of  the  lower  orders  in 
its  favour,  had  obtained  a  similar,  though  not  a  more 
laboured  attention  from  our  poet,  and  was  therefore 
deemed  by  his  editors,  though  very  unnecessarily,  a 
requisite  introduction  to  the  two  plays  on  the  reign  of 
that  monarch,  which  Shakspeare  had  really  new- 
modeUed.' 

'  It  cannot  consequently  be  surprising,  as  they  had 
forgotten  Troilus  and  Cressida  until  the  folio  had  been 
printed,  they  should  have  forgotten  Pericles  until  the 
same  folio  had  been  in  circulation,  and  when  it  was  too 
late  to  correct  the  omission  ;  an  error  which  the  second 
folio  has,  without  doubt  or  examination,  blindly  copied. 
'  If  the  external  evidence  in  support  of  Shakspeare 
being  the  author  of  the  greater  part  of  this  play  be 
striking,  the  internal  must  be  pronounced  still  more  so, 
and,  indeed,  absolutely  decisive  of  the  question  ;  for. 
whether  we  consider  the  style  and  phraseology,  or  the 
imagery,  sentiment,  and  humour,  the  approximation  to 
our  author's  uncontested  dramas  appears  so  close, 
frequent,  and  peculiar,  as  to  stamp  irresistible  con- 
viction on  the  mind. 

'  The  result  has  accordingly  been  such  as  might  have 
been  predicted,  under  the  assumption  of  the  play  being 
genuine  ;  for  the  more  it  has  been  examined  the  more 
clearly  has  Shakspeare's  large  property  in  it  been 
established.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to  note  the  increased 
tone  of  confidence  which  each  successive  commentator 
has  assumed,  in  proportion  as  he  has  weighed  the 
testimony  arising  from  the  piece  itself.  Roue,  in  his 
first  edition,  says,  "it  is  owned  that  some  part  of 
Pericles  certainly  was  written  by  him,  particularly  the 
last  act :"  Dr-  Farmer  observes  that  the  hand  of 
Shakspeare  may  be  seen  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
play  :  Dr.  Percy  remarks  that "  more  of  the  phraseology 
used  in  the  genuine  dramas  of  Shakspeare  prevails 
in  Pericles  than  in  any  of  the  other  six  doubted 
plays."  Steevens  says,  "  I  admit  without  reserve  that 
Shakspeare — 

« whose  hopeful  colours 

Advance  a  halffac'd  sun,  striving  to  shine,^ 

is  visible  in  many  scenes  throughout  the  play ; — the 
purpurei  panni  are  Shakspeare's,  and  the  rest  the 
production  of  some  inglorious  and  forgotten  play- 
wright ;"— adding,  in  a  subsequent  paragraph,  that 
Pericles  is  valuable,  "  as  the  engravings  of  Mark 
Antonio  are  valuable  not  only  on  account  of  their 
beauty,  but  because  they  are  suppposed  to  have  been 
executed  under  the  eye  of  Raffaelle  ;"  Malone  gives  it 
as  his  corrected  opinion,  that  "  the  congenial  sen- 
timents, the  numerous  expressions  bearing  a  striking 
similitude  to  passages  in  Shakspeare's  undisputed 
plays,  some  of  the  incidents,  the  situation  of  many  of 
the  persons,  and  in  various  places  the  colour  of  the 
style,  all  these  combine  to  set  his  seal  on  the  play 
before  us,  and  furnish  us  with  internal  and  irresistible 
proofs,  tliat  a  considerable  portion  of  this  piece,  as  it 
now  appears,  was  written  by  liim."  On  this  ground 
he  thinks  the  greater  part  of  the  three  last  acts  maybe 
safely  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  that  his  hand  may  bo 
traced  occasionally  in  the  other  two.  "  Many  will  ba 
of  opinion  (says  Mr.  Douce)  that  it  contains  more  that 
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Skaicspeare  might  have  written  than  either  Love's 
Labotir'a  Lost,  or  All'B  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

'  For  satisfactory  proof  that  the  style,  phraseology, 
and  imagery  of  the  greater  part  of  this  play  are  truly 
Shakspoarian,  the  reader  has  only  to  attend  to  the 
numerous  coincidences  which,  in  these  respects,  occur 
between  Pericles  and  the  poet's  subsequent  productions  ; 
iiiinilitudes  so  striking,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they 
originated  from  one  and  the  same  source. 

'If  we  attend,  however,  a  little  further  to  the  dra- 
matie  construction  of  Pericles,  to  its  humour,  sentiment, 
and  character,  not  only  shall  we  find  additional  evidence 
in  favour  of  its  being,  in  a  great  degree,  the  product  of 
our  author,  but  fresh  cause,  it  is  expected,  for  award- 
ing it  a  higher  estimation  than  it  has  hitherto  obtained.' 

Dr.  Drake  enters  much  more  at  large  into  the  argu- 
ment for  establishing  this  as  a  juvenile  effort  of  our 
great  poet,  and  for  placing  the  date  of  its  composition 
in  the  year  1590,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
referring  the  reader  to  his  work  for  these  particulars. — 
He  contmues : — 

'  Steevens  thinks  that  this  play  was  originally 
named  Pt/rocles,  after  the  hero  of  Sidney's  Arcadia,  the 
character,  as  he  justly  observes,  not  bearing  the 
smallest  affinity  to  that  of  the  Athenian  statesman.  "  It 
is  remarkable,"  says  he,  "that  many  of  our  ancient 
writers  were  ambitious  to  exhibit  Sidney's  worthies  on 
the  stage,  and  when  his  subordinate  heroes  were 
advanced  to  such  honour,  how  happened  it  that 
Pyrncles,  their  leader,  should  be  overlooked .'  Musi- 
dorus,  (his  companion,)  Argalus  and  Parthenia,  Pha- 
lantus  and  Eudora,  Andromana,  &c.  furnished  titles  for 
different  tragedies  ;  and  perhaps  Pyrocles,  in  the 
present  instance,  was  defrauded  of  a  like  distinction. 
The  names  invented  or  employed  by  Sidney  had  once 
such  popularity,  that  they  were  sometimes  borrowed  by 
poets  who  did  not  profess  to  follow  the  direct  current  of 
his  fables,  or  attend  to  the  strict  preservation  of  his 
characters.  I  must  add,  that  the  Appolyn  of  the  Story- 
book and  Gower  could  only  have  been  rejected  to  make 
room  for  a  more  favourite  name  ;  yet  however  con- 
ciliating the  name  of  Pyrocles  might  have  been,  that  of 
Pericles  could  challenge  no  advantage  with  regard  to 
general  predilection.  AH  circumstances  therefore  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  improbable  that  Shakspeare  designed 
his  chief  character  to  be  called  Pyrocles,  not  Pericles, 
liowever  ignorance  or  accident  might  have  shuffled  the 
laaer  (a  name  of  almost  similar  sound)  into  the  place 
of  the  former."  This  conjecture  will  amount  almost 
to  certainty  if  we  diligently  compare  Pericles  with  the 
Pyrocles  of  the  Arcadia  ;  the  same  romantic,  versatile, 
and  sensitive  disposition  is  ascribed  to  both  characters, 
and  several  of  the  incidents  pertaining  to  the  latter  are 
found  mingled  with  the  adventures  of  the  former  per- 
sonage, wiiile,  throughout  the  play,  the  obligations  of 
its  author  to  various  other  parts  of  the  romance  may  be 
frequently  and  distinctly  traced,  not  only  in  the  as- 
sumption of  an  image  or  a  sentiment,  but  in  the 
adoption  of  the  very  words  of  his  once  popular  pre- 
decessor, proving  incontestibly  the  poet's  familiarity 
with  and  study  of  the  Arcadia  to  have  been  very 
considerable. 

'  However  wild  and  extravagant  the  fable  of  Pericles 
may  appear,  if  we  consider  its  numerous  chorusses,  its 
pageantry,  and  dimib  shows,  its  continual  succession 


of  incidents,  and  the  great  length  of  time  Which  they 
occupy,  yet  it  is,  we  may  venture  to  assert,  the  most 
spirited  and  pleasing  specimen  of  the  nature  and  fabric 
of  our  earliest  romantic  drama  which  we  possess,  and 
the  most  valuable^  as  it  is  the  only  one  with  which 
Shakspeare  has  favoured  us.  We  should  therefore 
welcome  this  play  as  an  admirable  example  of  "  the 
neglected  favourites  of  our  ancestors,  with  something 
of  the  same  feeling  ihal  is  experienced  in  the  reception 
of  an  old  and  valued  friend  of  our  fathers  or  grand- 
fathers. Nay,  we  should  like  it  the  better  for  its  gothic 
appendages  of  pageants  and  chorusses,  to  explain  the 
intricacies  of  the  fable  ;  and  we  can  see  no  objection  to 
the  dramatic  representation  even  of  a  series  of  ages  in 
a  single  night,  that  does  not  apply  to  every  description 
of  poem,  which  leads  in  perusal  from  the  fireside  al 
which  we  are  sitting,  to  a  succession  of  remote  periods 
and  distant  countries.  In  these  matters  faith  is  all- 
powerful  ;  and  without  her  influence,  the  most  chastely 
cold  and  critically  correct  of  dramas  is  precisely  as 
unreal  as  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or  the 
Winter's  Tale." 

'  A  still  more  powerful  attraction  in  Pericles  is,  thai 
the  interest  accumulates  as  the  story  proceeds ;  for, 
though  many  of  the  characters  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  drama,  such  as  ^ntiochus  and  his  Daughter, 
Simo7iides  and  Thaisa,  Cleon  and  Dionyza,  disappear 
and  drop  into  oblivion,  their  places  are  supplied  by 
more  pleasing  and  efficient  agents,  who  are  not  less 
fugacious,  but  better  calculated  for  theatric  effect  The 
inequalities  of  this  production  are,  indeed,  considerable, 
and  only  to  be  accounted  for,  with  probability,  on  the 
supposition  that  Shakspeare  either  accepted  a  coadjutor, 
or  improved  ou  the  rough  sketch  of  a  previous  writer, 
the  former,  for  many  reasons,  seems  entitled  to  a  pre- 
ference, and  will  explain  why,  in  compliment  to  hia 
dramatic  friend,  he  has  suffered  a  few  passages,  and 
one  entire  scene,  of  a  character  totally  dissimilar  to  hi» 
own  style  and  mode  of  composition,  to  stand  uncor- 
rected ;  for  who  does  not  perceive  that  of  the  closing 
scene  of  the  second  act  not  a  sentence  or  a  word 
escaped  from  the  pen  of  Shakspeare. 

'  No  play,  in  fact,  more  openly  discloses  the  hand  of 
Shakspeare  than  Pericles,  and  fortunately  his  share  in  j 
its  composition  appears  to  have  been  very  considerable  ; 
he  may  be  distinctly,  though  not  frequently,  traced  in 
the  first  and  second  acts ;  after  which,  feeling  the 
incompetency  of  his  fellow-labourer,  he  seems  to  have 
assumed  almost  the  entire  management  of  the  re- 
mainder, nearly  the  whole  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  acts  bearing  indieputable  testimony  to  the  genius 
and  execution  of  the  greau  master.'* 

'  The  most  corrupt  of  Shakspeare's  other  dramas, 
compared  with  Pericles,  is  purity  itself.  The  metre  is 
seldom  attended  to  ;  verse  is  frequently  printed  as 
prose,  and  the  grossest  errors  abound  in  every  page 
I  mention  these  circumstances  only  aa  an  apology  to 
the  reader  for  having  taken  somewhat  more  licence 
with  this  drama  than  would  have  been  justifiable  if  the 
old  copies  had  been  less  disfigured  by  the  n^Hgence 
and  ignorance  of  the  printer  or  transcriber.' — Maume. 


*  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  by  Dr.  Prake,  vol.  ii. 
p.  363  tuad  seq. 


PERSONS   REPRESENTED. 


AiiTiocHas,  King  qf  Antioch. 
Pericles,  JPrince  of  Tyre. 

SiMONiDES,  King  o^PentapoUs.'^ 
Cleoit,  Governor  o/'Tharsus. 
Ltsim.^chus,  Governor  q/* Mitylene. 
Cerimon,  a  Lord  of  Ephesus. 
Thaliard,  a  Lord  o/"  Antioch, 
PiiiLEMOir,  Servant  to  Cerimon. 
Leonine,  (Servant  <o  Dionyza.     Marshal. 


♦  We  meet  with  PentapoUlana  regio,  a  country  in 
Africa,  consisting  of  Jive  cities.  Pentapolis  occurs  in 
the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  King  Appolyn  of  Tyre, 
1610 ;  in  Gower  ;  the  Oesta  Romanonim  ;  and  Twine's 
translation  from  it.  Its  site  is  marked  in  an  ancient  map 
of  the  world,  MS.  in  (he  Cotton  Library,  Brit.  Mus.  Ti- 
berius, b.  V.  In  the  original  Latin  romance  of  Apollo- 
niui  Tyrius  It  is  most  accurately  called  Pentapolis  Cy- 
renorum  and  was,  as  both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  inform 


A  Pandar,  and  his  Wife.     Boult,  Omr  Servant. 
Gower,  aa  Chorus. 

The  Daughter  of  Antiochus. 
DioNvzA,  Wife  to  Cleon. 
Thaisa,  Daughter  to  Simonides. 
Marina,  Daughter  to  Pericles  and  Thaisa. 
Lycmorida,  Nurse  to  Marina.    Diana. 

Lords,   Ladies,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Sailors,  Pi- 
rates, Fishermen,  and  Messengers,  ^c 
SCENE,  dispersedly  in  various  Countrie*.\ 


us,  a  district  of  Cyrenaica  in  Africa,  comprising  five 
cities,  of  which  Cyrene  was  one. 

t  That  the  reader  may  know  through  how  many  r«- 
gions  the  scene  of  this  drama  is  disjien^ed,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  that  Antioch  was  the  metropolis  of  Syria ; 
Tyre  a  city  of  Phoenicia  in  Asia;  Tharsus,  the  metropolis 
of  Cilicia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor;  Mitylene,  the  rapiiat 
of  Lesbos,  an  island  in  the  £gean  sea ;  and  JSphetus, 
the  capital  of  Ionia,  a  country  of  the  Lesser  Asia. 
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ACT  I. 


Enter  GoWEiu'     Before  the  Palace  (/Antioch. 
To  sing  a  song  that  old^  was  sung, 
Prom  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come ;' 
Assuming  man's  infirmities, 
To  glad  your  ear,  and  please  your  eyes. 
It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals. 
On  ember-eves,  and  holy  ales  ;* 
And  lords  and  ladies  in  their  lives 
•  Have  read  it  for  restoratives  : 
The  purchase'  is  to  make  men  glorious  ; 
£l  bonum  quo  anliquius,  eo  melitis. 
Ifyou,  born  in  these  latter  times, 
Wnen  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes. 
And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing, 
May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 
I  life  would  wish,  and  that  I  might 
Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. — 
This  Aritioch  then,  Antiochus  the  Great 
Built  up  this  city  for  his  chiefest  seat ; 
The  fairest  in  all  Syria ; 
(1  tell  you  what  mine  authors  say : ) 
This  kmg  unto  him  took  a  pheere,® 
Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir. 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face,' 
As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace ; 
With  whom  the  father  liking  took. 
And  her  to  incest  did  provoke  : 
Bad  child,  worse  father  !  to  entice  his  own 
To  evil,  should  be  done  by  none. 
By  custom  what  they  did  begin. 
Was,  with  long  use,  account*  no  sin. 
The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 
Made  many  princes  thither  frame,* 
To  seek  her  as  a  bed-fellow. 
In  marriage-pleasures  playfellow : 
-    Which  to  prevent,  he  made  a  law 
fTo  keep  her  still,  and  men  in  awe,)'" 
That  whoso  ask'd  her  for  his  wife. 
His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life : 
So  for  her  many  a  wight  did  die. 
As  yon  grim  looks  do  testify.' ' 


1  Chorus,  in  the  character  of  Oower,  an  ancient  Eng- 
lish poet,  who  has  related  the  story  of  this  play  lu  his 
Confessio  ^mantis. 

2  i.  e.  that  of  old. 

3  The  defect  of  metre  (sung  and  eome  being  no 
rhymes)  points  out  that  we  should  read — 

'  From  ancient  ashes  Gower  sprung^' 
alluding  to  the  restoration  of  the  Thosnix. 

4  That  is,  says  Dr.  Farmer,  by  whom  this  emendation 
was  made,  church-ales.  The  old  copy  has  '  holy  days.' 
Gower's  speeches  were  certainly  intended  to  rhyme 
throughout. 

5  '  The  purchase '  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy ; 
which  Steevens,  among  other  capricious  alterations, 
changed  to  purpose.  That  Steevens  and  Malone  were 
ifnorant  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  purc/iase,  I  have 
shown,  King  Henry  IV.  part  i.  act  ii.  sc.  1.  It  was  ancient- 
ly used  to  signify  gain,  profit;  Any  good  oi  advantage 
obtained ;  as  in  the  following  instances : — James  the 
First,  when  he  made  the  extravagant  gift  of  30,000i. 
to  Rich,  said,  '  You  think  now  that  you  have  a  great 
purchase;  but  I  am  far  happier  iu  giving  you  that  sum 
than  you  can  be  in  receiving  it.' 

.  '  No  purchase  passes  a  good  wife,  no  losse 
Is,  than  a  bad  wife  a  more  cursed  crosse.' 

Chapman's  Georgics  of  Hesiod,  b.  ii.  44,  p-  32. 
*  Long  would  it  be  ere  thou  hast  purchase  bought. 
Or  wehhier  wexen  by  such  idle  thought.' 

Hall,  Satire  ii.  b.  2. 

6  Wife;  the  word  signifies  a  tnale  or  companion. 

7  i.  e.  completely  exuberantly  beautiful.  A  full  for- 
tune, in  Othello,  means  a  complete  one. 

8  Account  for  accounted. 

9  i.  e.  shape  or  direct  their  course  thither. 

10  '  To  keep  her  still  to  himself,  and  to  deter  ethers 
from  demanding  her  in  marriage.' 

11  Gower  must  be  supposed  to  point  to  the  scene  of 
the  palace  gate  at  Antioch,  on  which  the  heads  of  those 
unfortunate  wights  were  fixed. 

IJ   Which  (the  judgment  of  your  eye)  best  can  justify, 
i.  e.  prove  its  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
oature.    Thus  afterwards : — 
'  When  thou  shalt  kneel&ndjuatify  in  knowledge.' 

13  It  docs  not  appear  in  the  present  drama  that  the 


What  now  ensues,  to  the  judgment  of  your  eye 
I  give,  my  cause  who  best  can  justify.' *         [£xit. 
SCENE    I.     Antioch.     A    Room  in   the   Palace. 

Enter  Antiochus,  Pericles,  and  Attendants. 

ArU.  Young  prince  of  Tyre,"  you  have  at  large 
receiv'd 
The  danger  of  the  task  you  undertake. 

Per.  I  have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a  soul 
Embolden'd  with  the  glory  of  her  praise. 
Think  death  no  hazard,  in  this  enterprise.     [Mutic. 

Ant.  .'Bnng  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a  bride,'* 
For  the  embracements  even  of  Jove  himself; 
At  whose  conception  (fill  Lucina  reign'd. 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  presence,)'* 
The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit. 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections. 

Enter  the  Daughter  of  Antiochus. 

Per.  See,  where  she  comes,  apparell'd  like  the 
spring, 
Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men!'^ 
Her  face  the  book  of  praises,"  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures,  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  ras'd,  and  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild  companion." 
Ye  gods  that  made  me  man,  and  sway  in  love, 
That  have  inflam'd  desire  in  my  breast, 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree, 
Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps, 
As  I  am  son  and  servant  to  your  will. 
To  compass  such  a  boundless  happiness ! 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles, 

Per.  That  would  be  son  to  great  Antiochus. 

Ant.  Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides, 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touch'd  ; 
For  death-like  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard : 
Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
Her  countless  glory,  which  desert  must  gain  : 
And  which,  without  desert,  because  thine  eye 
Presumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  must  die. 
Yon  sometime  famous  princes,  like  thyself^ 
Drawn  by  report,  advent'rous  by  desire. 
Tell  thee  with  speechless  tongues,  and  semblance 

pale. 
That  without  covering,  save  yon  field  of  stars,*" 


father  of  Pericles  is  living.  By  prince,  therefore, 
throughout  this  play,  we  are  to  understand  prince  reg- 
nant. In  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  Ap)x>Ioiuus  is  king  of 
Tyre ;  and  Appolyn  In  Copland's  translation  from  the 
French.  In  Twine's  translation  he  is  repeatedly  called 
prince  of  Tyriis,  as  he  is  in  Gower. 

14  In  the  old  copy  this  line  stands  : — 

'  Music,  bring  in  our  daughter  clothed  like  a  bride.' 
Malone  thinks  it  a  marginal  direction,  inserted  in  the 
text  by  mistake.  Mr.  Boswell  thinks  it  only  an  Alex- 
andrine, and  adds,  "It  does  not  seem  probable  that 
music  would  commence  at  the  close  of  Pericles'  speech, 
without  an  order  from  the  king.' 

15  The  words  whose  and  her  refer  to  the  daughter  of 
Antiochus.  The  construction  is,  '  at  whose  conception 
the  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit,'  &c. ;  and  the 
words,  'till  Lucina  reign'd.  Nature,'  &c.  are  paren- 
thetical. The  leading  thought  may  have  been  taken 
from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  book  ii. : — 'The  senate-house  of 
the  planets  was  at  no  time  to  set  for  the  decreeing  of 
per^ction  in  a  man,'  &c.  Thus  also  Milton,  Paradise 
Lost,  viii.  311 : 

' all  heaven, 

And  happy  constellations  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectest  influence.' 

16  '  The  Graces  are  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts 
the  sovereign  of  every  virtue  that  gives  renown  to  men.' 
The  ellipsis  in  the  second  line  is  what  obscured  this 
passage,  which  Steevens  would  have  altered,  because 
he  did  not  comprehend  it. 

17  '  Her  face  is  a  book  where  may  be  read  all  that  is 
praiseworthy,  every  thing  ihal  is  the  cau«e  of  admira- 
tion and  praise.'     Sliakspeare  has  often  this  image. 

13  By  '  her  mild  companion  '  '  the  companion  of  her 
mildness'  is  meant. 

19  Hesperides  is  here  taken  for  the  name  of  the  gar- 
den in  which  the  golden  apples  were  kept ;  as  we  find  ii 
in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  iv. 

20  Thus  Lucan,  lib.  vii : — 

' ccelo  tegiiur  qui  non  habet  urnaio.'' 
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PERICLES,  PRINCE  OP  TYRE. 


Act  L 


They  here  stand  martyrs,  slain  m  Cupid's  wars  ; 
And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist, 
For  going'  on  death's  net,  whom  none  resist. 

Per.  Antiochus,  I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itself. 
And  by  those  fearful  objects  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  must  ;* 
For  death  remember'd,  should  be  like  a  mirror, 
Who  tells  us,  life's  but  breath  ;  to  trust  it,  error. 
I'll  make  my  will,  then  ;  and  as  sick  men  do, 
Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but  feeling  wo,' 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys,  as  erst  they  did  ; 
So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you. 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do ; 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  ihey  came  : 
But  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

[To  the  DauglUer  q/"  Antiochus. 
Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death, 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow,  Antiochus. 

Ant.  Scorning  advice. — Read  the  conclusion  then; 
Which  read  and  not  expounded,  'tis  decreed. 
As  these  before  thee  thou  thyself  shalt  bleed. 
Daugh.  In  all,  save  that,  may'st  thou  prove  pros- 
perous ! 
In  all,  save  that,  I  wish  thee  happiness  !* 

Per,  Like  a  bold  champion,  I  assume  the  lists, 
Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought 
But  faithfulness,  and  courage.' 

[He  reads  the  Riddle.] 

/  am  no  viper,  yet  I  feed 

On  mother' a  Jlesh  which  did  me  breed  : 

I  taught  a  husband,  in  which  labour ^ 

J  found  thai  kindness  in  a  father. 

He's  father,  son,  cmd  husband  mild, 

l„  mother,  wife,  and  yet  his  child. 

How  they  may  be,  and  yet  in  two. 

As  you  will  live,  resolve  it  you. 
Sharp  physic  ia  the  last  :*  but  O,  you  powers  ! 
That  give  heaven  countless   eyes'  to  view  men's 

acts, 
Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetually' 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it  7 
Fair  glass  of  light,  I  lov'd  you,  and  could  still, 

[Takes  hold  of  the  Hand  of  the  Prkneat, 
Were  not  tnis  glorious  casket  stor'd  with  ill : 
But  I  must  tell  you, — now,  my  thoughts  revolt ; 
For  he's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait,* 
That  knowing  sin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  stnngs : 
Who,  finger'd  to  make  man  his  lawful  music, 


1  i.  e.  'for  fear  of  going,'  or  '  lest  they  shouM  go.^ — 
Dr.  Percy  proposed  to  read,  '  t n  death's  net;'  but  on 
and  in  were  anciently  used  the  one  for  the  other. 

3  That  is,  '  to  prepare  this  body  for  that  state  to 
which  I  must  come.^ 

3  '  I  will  act  aa  sick  men  do  ;  who  having  had  expe- 
rience of  the  pleasures  ofthe  world,  and  only  a  vision- 
ary and  distant  pro8i)ect  of  heaven,  have  neglected  the 
latter  for  the  former ;  but  at  length,  feeling  them- 
selves decaying,  grasp  no  longer  at  temporal  pleasures, 
but  prepare  calmly  for  futurity.' 

4  The  old  copy  reads  : — 

'  Of  all  said  yet,  may'st  thou  prove  prosperous ; 

O/all  said  yet,  I  wish  thee  happiness  !' 
The  emendation  is  Mr.  Mason's. 

6  This  is  from  the  third  book  of  Sidney's  Arcadia  : — 
'  Whereupon  asking  advice  of  no  other  thought  bttt 
faithfulness  and  courage,  he  presently  lighted  from 
"his  own  horse,'  &c. 

6  i.  e.  the  intimation  in  the  last  line  ofthe  riddle,  that 
his  life  depends  on  resolving  it :  which  he  properly 
enough  calls  sharp  physic,  or  a  bitter  polioi). 

7  Thus  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  : — 

' who  more  engilds  the  night 

Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 

8  stars  hide  your  fires. 

Let  not  light  see,'  kc.  Macbeth. 

9  i.  e.  he  is  no  perfect  or  honest  man,  thai  knowing, 
Ice. 

10  This  is  a  stroke  of  nature.  The  incestuous  king 
cannot  bear  to  see  a  rival  touch  the  hand  ofthe  woman 
he  loves.    His  jealousy  resembles  that  of  Antony  ; — 

' to  let  him  be  familiar  with 

My  play-fellow,  your  hand  ;  this  kingly  sea) 
And  pllghter  of  high  hearts.' 


Would  draw  heaven  down,  and  all   the  goda  to 

harken ; 
But,  being  play'd  upon  before  your  time, 
Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime  : 
Good  sooth,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,'"  upon  thy  life, 
For  that's  an  article  within  our  law. 
As  dangerous  as  the  rest.     Your  time's  expir'd  ; 
Either  expound  now,  or  receive  your  sentence. 

Per.  Great  king. 
Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  lore  to  act ; 
"Twould  'braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it. 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do, 
He's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut,  than  shown ; 
For  vice  repeated,  is  like  the  wand'ring  wind,. 
Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes,  to  spread  itself; '  • 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear. 
The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  sore  eyes  see  clear 
To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.    The  blind  mola 

casts        *" 
Copp'd'^  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell,  the  earth  is 

throng'd 
By  man's  oppression;"  and  the  poor  worm'*  doth 

die  for't. 
Kings  are  earth's  gods :  in  vice  their  law's  their  will  j 
And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  say,  Jove  doth  ill  ? 
It  is  enough  you  know  ;  and  it  is  fit. 
What  being  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smother  it. 
All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  beings  bred. 
Then  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  head. 
Ant.  Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  head  !  he  has  found 

the  meaning ; — 
But  I  will  gloze' '  wiQi  him,  [Aside.}  Young  prince 

of  Tyre, 
Though  by  the  tenor  of  our  strict  edict, 
Your  exposition  misinterpreting. 
We  miglit  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days  ;♦* 
Yet  hope,  succeeding  from  so  fair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  self,  doth  tune  us  otherwise  : 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  you  ; 
If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone. 
This  mercy  shows,  we'll  joy  in  such  a  son : 
And  until  then,  your  entertain  shall  be. 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth. 

[EiKunt  Art.  his  Daughter,  and  Atteml. 
Per.  How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin ! 
When  what  is  done  is  like  a  hypocrite, 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight. 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  false, 
Then  were  it  certain,  you  were  not  so  bad, 
As  with  foul  incest  to  abuse  your  soul : 
Where"  now  you're  both  a  father  and  a  son, 


Malefort,  in  Ma8singer>s  Unnatural  Comliat,  ezpressa* 
the  like  impatient  jealousy,  when  Beaufort  touehe» 
his  daughter  Theocrine,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed,  i 

1 1  '  The  man  who  knows  the  ill  practices  of  princes  it 
unwise  if  he  reveals  what  he  knows  ;  for  the  publisher 
of  vicious  actions  resembles  the  wind,  which  while  it 
passes  along,  blows  dust  into  men's  eyes.  When  ih* 
blast  is  over,  the  eyes  that  have  been  aiTected  by  the 
dust,  though  sore,  see  clear  enough  to  stop  for  the  fn- 
ture  the  air  that  would  annoy  them.'  Pericles  means 
by  this  similitude  to  show  the  danger  of  revealing  th* 
crimes  of  princes  ;  for  as  they  feel  hart  by  the  publica- 
tion of  their  shame,  they  will  of  course  prevent  th» 
repetition  of  it,  by  destroyhig  the  person  who  divulged. 
He  piu-gucs  the  same  idea  in  the  instance  ofthe  mole. 

13  'Copped  hills' are  hills  rising  in  a  conical  form, 
something  of  the  shape  of  a  sugarloaf.  Thus  in  Hor-  -/ 
man's  Vulgaria,  1519  :  '  Sometime  men  wear  copped 
caps  like  a  sugar  loaf.'  So  Baret :  '  To  make  copp^ 
or  sharpe  at  top ;  cacumino.'  In  Anglo-Saxon,  eop  ia  a 
head. 

13  The  earth  is  oppressed  by  the  injuries  which  crowd  -^ 
upon  her.  Steevens  altered  throng'd  lo  vrong'd;  -^ 
but  apparently  without  necesshy. 

14  The  mole  is  called  poor  worm  as  a  terra  of  com- 
miseration. In  The  Tempest,  Prospero,  speaking  to 
Miranda,  says,  '  Poor  worm,  thou  art  infected.'  The 
mole  remains  secure  till  it  has  thrown  up  those  hillocks 
which  betray  his  course  to  the  mole-catuier. 

15  Flatter,  insinuate. 

16  To  the  destruction  of  ycur  life. 

17  Where  has  here  the  power  of  whereat;  as  ia 
other  passages  of  these  plays.  It  occurs  a^ain  wiUt  tht 
•am*  Kcaning  in  Act  ii.  8c.  9,  of  this  play 


I 


Scene  II. 


PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE. 


By  your  untimely  claspings  with  your  child, 
(Which  pleasure  fits  a  husband,  not  a  father  ;) 
'And  she  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flesh, 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed  ; 
And  both  like  sepents  are,  who  though  they  feed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 
Antioch,  farewell !  for  wisdom  sees,  those  men 
Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night. 
Will  shun'  no  course  to  keep  them  from  the  light. 
One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke  ; 
Murder's  as  near  to  lust,  as  flame  to  smoke. 
Poison  and  treason  are  the  hands  of  sin, 
Ay,  and  the  targets,  to  put  oflT  the  shame  : 
Then,  lest  my  life  be  cropp'd  to  keep  you  clear,* 
By  flight  I'll  shun  the  danger  which  I  fear.     [Exit. 
Re-enter  Antiochcs. 

Ant.  He  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  the  which 
we  mean 
To  have  his  head.    , 

He  must  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  infamy, 
Nor  tell  the  world,  Antiochus  doth  sin 
In  such  a  loathed  manner  : 
And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die  ; 
For  by  his  fall  my  honour  must  keep  high. 
Who  attends  on  us  there  ? 

Enter  Tha.liard. 

Thai.  Doth  your  highness  call  ? 

Ant.  Thaliard,  you're  of  our  chamber,  and  our 
mind 
Partakes'  her  private  actions  to  your  secrecy  ; 
And  for  your  faithfulness  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaliard,  behold,  here's  poison,  and  here's  gold  ; 
We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  thou  must  kill  him ; 
It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why. 
Because  we  bid  it.    Say,  is  it  done  / 

Thai.  My  lord, 

"Tis  done. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Ant.  Enough. 
Let  your  breath  cool  yourself,  telling  your  haste.* 

Mess.  My  lord,  Prince  Pericles  is  fled. 

[Exit  Messenger. 

Ant,  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after :  and,  as  an  arrow,  shot 
Prom  a  well  experienc'd  archer,  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  so  ne'er  return. 
Unless  thou  say.  Prince  Pericles  is  dead. 

Thai.  My  lord,  if  I 
Can  get  him  once  within  my  pistol's  length, 
I'll  make  him  sure ;  so  farewell  to  your  highness. 

[Exit. 

Ant.  Thaliard,  adieu  !  till  Pericles  be  dead, 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head.     [Exit. 
SCENE  IL    Tyre.    A  Room  in  the  Palace.   Enter 
Pericles,  Helicands,  and  other  Lords. 

Per.    Let  none  disturb  us :    Why   should   this 
change  of  thought?' 
The  sad  companion,  duU-ey'd  melancholy. 
By  me  so  us'd  a  guest  is,  not  an  hour, 
In  the^day's  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night, 


1_  The  old  copy  erroneously  reads  shote.  The  emen- 
dation is  Malone'3.  The  expression  here  is  elliptical : — 
•  For  wisdom  sees  that  those  men  who  do  not  blush  to 
commit  actions  blacker  than  the  night,  will  not  shun 
any  course  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  being  made 
public.' 

2  '  To  prevent  any  suspicion  from  falling  on  you.' — 
So  in  Macbeth : — 

' always  thought,  that  I 

Require  a  clearness.'' 

3  In  The  Winter's  Tale  the  word  partake  is  used  in 
au  active  sense  iox  participate  : — 

' your  exultation 

Partake  to  every  one.' 

4  These  words  are  addressed  to  the  Messenger,  who 
enters  in  haste. 

5  ' Why  should  this  change  of  thought."    This 

ia  the  reading  of  the  old  copies ;  which  Steevens 
changed  to,  '  Why  this  charge  of  thoughts ."  I  think 
without  necessity.  Pericles,  addressing  the  Lords,  says, 
'  Let  none  disturb  us.'  Then  apostrophising  himeelf, 
uye,  'Why  should  this  chan^  in  our  thoughts  disturb 

*SW 


(The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep,)  can  breed 

me  quiet ! 
Here  pleasures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes 

shun  them, 
And  danger,  which  I  feared,  is  at  Antioch, 
Whose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  hero : 
Yet  neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  spirits, 
Nor  yet  the  other's  distance  comfort  me. 
Then  it  is  thus  :  the  passions  of  the  mind. 
That  have  their  first  conception  by  misdread, 
Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care  ; 
And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done, 
Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  not  done. 
And  so  with  me  ;  the  great  Antiochus, 
('Gainst  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend. 
Since  he's  so  great,  can  make  his  will  his  act, ) 
Will  think  me  speaking,  though  I  swear  to  silence  ; 
Nor  boots  it  me  to  say,  I  honour  him,* 
If  he  suspect  I  may  dishonour  him  : 
And  what  may  make  him  blush  in  being  known, 
He'll  stop  the  course  by  which  it  might  be  known  ; 
With  hostile  forces  he'll  o'erspread  tne  land. 
And  with  the  ostent  of  war'  will  look  so  huge. 
Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  state ; 
Our  men  be  vanquish'd,  ere  they  do  resist, 
And  subjects  punish'd,  that  ne'er  thought  offence  : 
Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myself, 
(Who  am'  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  trees, 
Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend 

them,) 
Makes  both  my  body  pine,  and  soul  to  languish 
And  punish  that  before,  that  he  would  punish. 

1  Lord.  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  sacred  breast ! 

2  Lord.  And  keep  your  mind,  till  you  return  to  ns, 
Peaceful  and  comfortable ! 

Hel.  Peace,  peace,  my  lords,  and  give  expericnc* 
tongue. 
They  do  abuse  the  king,  that  flatter  him  : 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin  ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flatter'd,  but  a  spark, 
To  which  that  breath'  gives  heat  and  stronger 

glowing ; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient,  and  in  order, 
Fits  kings,  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  eri; 
When  Signior  Sooth'"  here  does  proclaim  a  peaco 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life  : 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me,  if  you  please  ; 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per.  All  leave  us  else  ;  but  let  your  cares  o'erlook 
What  shipping,  and  what  lading's  in  our  haven, 
And  then  return  to  us.  [Exeunt  Lords.]  Helicanus, 

thou 
Hast  moved  us :  what  seest  thou  in  our  looks  ? 

Hel.  An  angry  brow,  dread  lord. 

Per.  If  there  be  such  a  dart  in  princes'  frowns, 
How  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face  ? 

Hel.  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from 
whence 
They  have  their  nourishment  ? 

Per.  Thou  know'st  I  have  power 

To  take  thy  life. 

Hel.  [Kneeling.]  I  have  ground  the  axe  myself} 
Do  you  but  strike  the  blow. 

Per.  Rise,  pr'ythee  rise  ; 


6  Him  was  supplied  by  Rowe  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre. 

7  Old  copies  : — 

'  And  with  the  stent  of  war  will  look  so  huge.' 
The  emendation,  suggested  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  following  passage  in  Decker's  Entertain* 
ment  to  King  James  L  1604 : — 

« And  why  you  bear  alone  /A'  ostent  of  warre.^ 
Again  in  Chapman's  translation  of  Homer's  Batracho 
muomachia : — 

'  Both  heralds  bearing  the  ostents  of  war.'' 

8  The  old  copy  reads,  '  Who  once  no  more,'  Itc 
The  emendation  is  by  Steevens.  Malone  reads,  '  Who 
wants  no  more,'  &c. 

9  i.  e.  the  breath  of  flattery.  The  word  spark  was 
here  accidentsdiy  repeated  by  the  compositor  in  the  old 
copy. 

10  A  near  kinsman  of  thur  gentleman  is  mentioned  )n 
The  Winter's  Tale :— *  And  his  pond  fished  by  his  next 
neighbour,  Dy  Sir  SmiU.' 
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Sit  down,  sit  down  ;  thou  art  no  flatterer  : 

I  thank  thee  for  it ;  and  hi^h  heaven  forbid, 

That  kings  should  let  thetr  ears  hear  their  faults 

hid!' 
Fit  counsellor,  and  servant  for  a  prince. 
Who  by  thy  wisdom  mak'st  a  prince  thy  servaat. 
What  would'st  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Hel.  With  patience  bear 

Such  griefs  as  you  do  lay  upon  yourselfl 

Par.  Thou  speak'st  like  a  physician,  HeUcanus ; 
Who  minister'st  a  potion  unto  me, 
That  thou  would'st  tremble  to  receive  thyself. 
Attend  me  then :  I  went  to  Antioch, 
Where,  as  thou  know'st,  against  the  face  of  death, 
I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty, 
From  whence  an  issue  I  mi^ht  propagate. 
Are  arms  to  princes,  and  bring  to  subjects  joys.* 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder; 
The  rest  (hark  in  thine  ear,)  as  black  as  incest ; 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  sinful  father 
Seem'd  not  to  strike,  but  smooth  :^  but  thou  know'st 

this, 
Tts  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  <ieem  to  kiss. 
Which  fear  so  grew  in  me,  I  hither  fled, 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  uight, 
Who  seem'd  my  good  protector  ;  and  being  here, 
Bethought  me  what  was  past,  what  might  succeed. 
I  knew  him  tyrannous  ;  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  their  years : 
And  should  he  doubt  it,*  (as  no  doubt  he  doth,) 
That  I  should  open  to  the  listening  air. 
How  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  shed. 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope,^ 
To  lop  that  doubt,  he'll  fill  this  land  with  arms. 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done  him ; 
When  all,  for  mine,  if  I  may  call't  oSience, 
Must  feel  war's  blow,  who  spares  not  innocence  : 
Which  love  to  all  (of  which  thyself  art  one, 
Who  now  reprov'st  me  for  it) 

Hel.  Alas,  sir ! 

Per.  Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from  my 
cheeks, 
Mnsiags  into  my  mind,  a  thousand  doubts 
How  I  might  stop  this  tempest,  ere  it  came  ; 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them.^ 

HH.  Well,  my  lord,  since  you  have  given   me 
'eave  to  speak^ 
Freely  I'll  speak.     Antiochus  you  fear. 
And  justly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  tyrant, 
Who,  eitncr  by  public  war,  or  private  treasMi, 
Will  take  away  your  life. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  go  travel  for  a  while, 
Till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot. 
Or  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life. 
Vour  rule  direct  to  any  ;  if  to  me, 
Dav  serves  not  light  more  iaithful  than  I'll  be. 

Per.  I  do  not  doubt  thy  faith  ; 
But  should  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  absence 


1  •  Forbid  it,  heaven,  that  kings  should  euffer  their 
ears  to  hear  their  feeling  palliated  !' 

3  '  From  whence  I  might  propagate  an  issue  tAat  are 
•ros,'  &c     Steevens  reads  : — 

'  Bring  arms  to  princes,  and  lo  subjects  joys.' 

3  To  smooth  is  to  sooth,  coax,  or  _fiatter.  Thus  in 
King  Richard  III.  :— 

'  Smile  in  men's  Taces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog.' 
So  in  Titus  Andronicus  : — 

*  Yield  to  his  humour,  smooth,  and  speak  him  fair.* 
The  verb  lo  smooth  is  frequently  used  in  this  sense  by 
our  elder  writers ;  for  instance,  by  Stubbes  in  his  Ana- 
tomie  of  Abuses,  1583  : — '  If  you  will  learn  to  deride, 
■cofle,  mock,  and  Aowt,  lo  flatter  and  smooth,^  tu^ 

4  The  quano  of  1609  reads,  '  And  should  he  doot^ 
ttc. ;  from  which  thereadnigofthe  text  has  been  formed. 
'  Should  he  be  in  doubt  that  I  shall  keep  his  secret,  (as 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  is,)  why,  to  '  lop  that  doubt,' 
i.  e.  lo  get  rid  of  that  painful  inicertainty,  he  will  strive 
lo  make  me  appear  the  aggressor,  by  attacking  me  first 
as  the  author  ot  some  supposed  injury  lo  himself.' 

o  That  ia,  to  lament  their  fate.  The  first  quarto 
reads^  '  to  ^'eve  for  ihem.' 

6  This  transrer  of  authority  naturally  brings  the  first 
seen*  of  Msasure  for  Maaaura  to  our  mind. 


Hel.  We'll  mingle  bloods  together  in  the  earth. 
From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 

Per.  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee,  then,  and  to 
Tharsus 
Intend  ray  travel,  where  I'll  hear  from  thee  j 
And  by  whose  letters  I'll  dispose  myself. 
The  care  I  had  and  have  of  subjects'  good. 
On  thee  I  lay,  whose  wisdom's  strength  can  bear  iL* 
I'll  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  uiine  oath  ; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one,  will  sure  crack  both  :        I 
But  in  our  orbs'  we'll  live  so  round  and  safe,  I 

That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  convince,*        | 
Thou  sbow'dst  a  subject's  sfaiiie,  I  a  true  prince.'  , 

[Exeunt.         I 
SCENE    III.     Tyre.    An   Ante-Chamber  m   the 
Palace.    Enter  Thaliabd. 

TTuiL  So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  ts  the  court. 
Here  must  I  kill  king  Pericles  ;  and  if  I  do  not,  I 
am  sure  to  be  hang'd  at  home  :  'tis  dangerous.— 
Well,  I  perceive  he  was  a  wise  fellow,  and  nad  good 
discretion,  that  being  bid  to  ask  what  he  would  of 
the  kinggdesired  he  might  know  none  of  his  secrets.'* 
Now  do  I  see  he  had  some  reason  for  it :  for  if  a 
king  bid  a  man  be  a  villain,  he  is  bound  by  the  in- 
denture of  his  oath  to  be  one.— Hush,  here  eome 
the  lords  of  Tyre. 
Enter  Helicaiccs,  Escakes,  and  other  Lords. 

HtL  Tou  shal  I  not  need,  my  fellow  peers  of  Tyre, 
Further  to  question  of  your  kmg's  departure. 
His  seal'd  commission,  left  in  trust  with  me. 
Doth  speak  sufficiently,  he's  gone  to  travel. 

7'Aai.  How  !  the  king  gone!  [Aside. 

Hel.  If  further  yet  you  wiil  be  satisfied. 
Why,  as  it  were  unliceos'd  of  your  loves. 
He  would  depart,  I'll  give  some  Ught  unto  you. 
Being  at  Antioch 

Thai.  What  from  Antioch  ?   [Aside. 

Hel.  Royal  Antiochus,  (on  what  cause  I  know  not, ) 
Took  some  displeasure  at  him ;  at  least  he  judged  so : 
And  doubting  lest  that  he  had  err'd  or  sinn'a, 
To  show  his  sorrow,  would  correct  himself; 
So  puts  himself '  unto  the  shipraan's  toil. 
With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death. 

Thai.  Well,  I  perceive  [And*. 

I  shall  not  be  liang'd  now,  although  I  would  ; 
But  since  he's  gone,  the  king  it  sure  must  please. 
He  scap'd  the  laiid,  to  perish  on  the  seas.'* — 
But  I'll  present  me.     Peace  to  the  lords  of  Tyre  I 

HeL  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  welcome*- 

TTud.  From  him  I  come. 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles  ; 
But,  since  my  landing,  as  I  have  understood 
Your  lord  has  took  himself  to  unknown  travels. 
My  message  must  return  fi-om  whence  it  came. 

Hei.  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it,  since" 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us : 


7  i.  e.  in  our  diflerent  spheres. 

' in  seipso  toiius  teres  atque  roiundus.' 

8  Overcome. 

9  This  sentiment  is  not  much  unlike  that  ofFalstaff:— • 
'  I  shall  think  the  better  of  myself  and  thee  during  my 
life ;  I  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a  true  prince.* 
The  same  idea  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  King  Heniy,  • 
VIII.  Actiii.  Sc.  3:— 

'  A  loyal  subject  fs 
Therein  illustrated.^ 

10  Who  this  wise  fellow  was,  may  be  known  from  the. 
following  passage  in  Bamabie  Riches  Souldier's  Wiahe 
to  Briton's  Welfare,  or  Captaine  Skill  and  Captaine 
Pill,  1604,  p.  27  : — 'I  will  therelore  commende  the  poet 
Philipides,  who  being  demaunded  by  King  Lisimacnus. 
what  favour  he  might  doe  nnto  him  for  that  he  loved 
him,  made  this  answere  to  the  king— That  your  majeeiy 
would  never  impart  untn  me  any  of  your  secrets.'' 

U  Steevens  has  thought  this  phrase  wanted  illustra- 
tion ;  but  it  is  of  very  common  occurrence.  '  To  put 
himselfe  in  daunger  of  his  life  ;  In  periculum  caput  se 
inferre.' — Baret. 

13  The  old  copy  reads : — 

<  But  since  he's  gone  the  king^s  seat  muM  pleue : 
He  scap'd  the  land,  to  perish  at  the  «ea.' 
The  emendation  is  by  Dr.  Percy. 

13  The  adverb  since,  which  is  wanting  in  the  old  copy, 
was  Bupplisd  by  Btccrens  for  the  sake  of  sense  aM 
metre. 
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Yet,  ere  you  shall  depart,  this  we  desire,- — 
As  friend's  to  Antioch,  we  may  feast  in  Tyre. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.    Tharsus.    A  Room  in  the  Governor's 
Hoiise.  Enter  Cleon,  Dion yz a,  aiid  Attendants. 

C/e%  My  Dionyza,  shall  we  rest  us  here, 
And  by  relating  tales  of  others'  griefs, 
See  if  'twill  teach  us  to  forget  our  own  ? 

Dio.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire,  in  hope  to  quench  it  ; 
For  who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire, 
Throws  down  one  mountain,  to  cast  up  a  higher. 
O,  my  distressed  lord,  even  such  our  griefs  ; 
Here  they're  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mistful  eyes,' 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher  rise, 

Cle.  O,  Dionyza, 
Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it. 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger,  till  he  famish  ? 
Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep  our  woes 
Info  the  air  ;  our  eyes  do  weep,  till  lungs 
Fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim  them  louder ;  that. 
If  the  gods  slumber,*  while  their  creatures  want. 
They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them. 
I'll  then  discourse  our  woes,  felt  several  years. 
And  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  with  tears. 

Dio.  I'll  do  my  best,  sir. 

Cle.  This  Tharsus,  o'er  which  I  have  government, 
A  city,  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand 
(For  riches  strewed  herself  even  in  the  streets  ;) 
Whose  towers  bore  heads  so  high,  they  kiss'd  the 

clouds. 
And  strangers  ne'er  beheld,  but  wonder'd  at ; 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted'  and  adorn'd, 
Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by  :* 
Their  tables  were  stor'd  full,  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on,  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  scorn'd,  and  pride  so  great, 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 

Dio.  O,  'tis  too  true. 

Cle.  But  see  what  heaven  can  do !     By  this  our 
change. 
These  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  and  air. 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  please, 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance, 
As  houses  are  defil'd  for  want  of  use. 
They  are  now  starv'd  for  want  of  exercise  : 
Those  palates,  who  not  yet  two  summers  younger, ' 
Must  have  inventions  to  delight  the  taste. 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread  and  beg  for  it ; 
Those  mothers  who,  to  nousle*  up  their  babes. 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now. 
To  eat  those  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd. 
So  sharp  are  hunger's  teeth^  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots,  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life  : 


1  The  old  copy  reads  : — 

' and  seen  with  mischiefs  eye.' 

Tlie  alteration  was  made  by  Steevens,  who  thus  ex- 
plains the  passage  : — '  Whhdrawn  as  we  now  are  from 
the  scene  we  describe,  our  sorrows  are  simply  feU,  and 
a  ppear  indistinct,  as  through  a  mist.''    Malone  reads : — 

« unseen  with  mischief's  eyes.' 

i.  e,  '  unseen  by  those  who  would  feel  a  malignant  plea- 
sure in  our  misfortunes,  and  add  to  them  by  their  triumph 
over  us.' 

2  The  old  copj  reads, '  \i heaven  slumber,'  Stc.  This 
was  probably  an  alteration  of  the  licencer  of  the  press. 
Sense  and  grammar  require  that  we  should  read,  '  If  the 
gods,'  &c. 

3  To  jet  is  to  strut,  to  walk  proudly. 

4  Thus  in  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.: — 
' He  was  indeed  the  glass. 

Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves.' 
Again  in  Cymbeline  : — 

'  A  sample  to  the  youngest,  to  the  more  mature 
A  glass  thatfeated  them.' 
6  The  old  copy  has : — 

' who  not  yet  too  savers  younger.' 

The  emendation  was  proposed  by  Mason.  Steeveiis  re- 
marks that  Shakspeare  computes  time  by  the  same 
number  of  summers  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  :— 

•  Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride,'  Sw. 
Malone  reads  : — 

' who  not  used  to  hunger's  savour,' 

6  Steevens  thought  that  this  word  should  be  nursle  ; 
but  the  examples  are  numerous  enough  in  our  old  wri- 


Here  stands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping  ; 
Here  many  sink,  yet  those  which  see  them  fall, 
Have  scarce  strength  left  to  give  them  burial. 
Is  not  this  true  ? 

Dio.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witness  it. 

Cle.  O,  let  those  cities,  that  of  Plenty'.s  cup 
And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste. 
With  their  superfluous  riots,  hear  these  tears  ! 
The  misery  of  Tharsus  may  be  theirs. 

Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Where's  the  lord  governor  7 

Cle.  Here. 
Speak  out  thy  sorrows  which  thou  bring'st,  in  haste, 
For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect. 

Lord.  We  have  descried,  upon  our  neighbouring 
shore, 
A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward. 

Cle.  I  thought  as  much. 
One  sorrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir, 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor  ; 
And  so  in  ours  :   some  neighbouring  nation. 
Taking  advantage  of  our  misery. 
Hath  stuff 'd  these  hollow  vessels  with  their  power,' 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  alreajdy ; 
And  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  me," 
Whereas'  no  glory's  got  to  overcome. 

Lord.  That's  the  least  fear :  for,  by  the  semblance 
Of  their  white  flags  display'd,  they  bring  us  peace. 
And  come  to  us  as  favourers,  not  as  foes. 

Cle.  Thou  speak'st  like  him'"  untutor'd  to  repeat, 
Who  makes  the  fairest  show  means  most  deceit. 
But  bring  they  what  they  will,  what  need  we  fear  ? 
The  ground's  thelow'sf,  and  we  are  halfway  there.' ' 
Go  tell  their  general,  we  attend  him  here. 
To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he  comes, 
And  what  he  craves. 

Lord.  I  go,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Cie.  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist  :■* 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  resist. 

Enter  Pericles,  with  Attendants. 

Per.  Lord  governor,  for  so  we  hear  you  are, 
Let  not  our  ships,  and  number  of  our  men. 
Be,  like  a  beacon  fir'd,  to  amaze  your  eyes. 
We  have  heard  your  miseries  as  far  as  Tyre, 
And  see  the  desolation  of  your  streets  ! 
Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  tears, 
But  to  reheve  them  of  their  heavy  load  • 
And  these  our  ships  you  happily  may  think 
Are  like  the  Trojan  horse,  war-stuff 'd  within, 


ters  to  show  that  the  text  is  right.    Thus  in  New  Cus- 
tom ;  Doilsley'8  Old  Plays,  vol.  i.  p.  294  : — 

'  Borne  to  all  wickedness,  and  misled  in  all  evil.' 
So  Spenser,  Faerie  Q.ueene,  i.  vi.  23 : — 

•  Whom,  till  to  ryper  years  he  gan  aspyre. 
He  nousled  up  in  life  and  nianers  wilde.' 
'  It  were  a  more  vauntage  and  profit  by  a  great  dele  that 
yonge  children's  wyttes  were  othenvyse  sette  a  warke, 
than  nossel  them  in  suche  errour.' — Homian's    Vul- 
garia,  1519,  fo.  86. 

'  Notisleed  in  virtuous  disposition,  and  framed  to  an 
honest  trade  of  living.' — Udal's  Apopthegmes,  fo.  75. 

So  in  The  Death  of  King  Arthur,  1601,  cited  by  Ma- 
lone : — 

'  Being  nuzzled  in  effeminate  delights.' 

7  Hollow,  applied  to  ships,  is  a  Homeric  epithet.  Sea 
Iliad,  V.  26.    By  pmcer  is  meant /orces. 

8  A  letter  has  been  probably  dropped  at  press :  we  may 
read,  '  of  unhappy  men.' 

9  It  has  been  already  observed  that  whereas  was  some- 
times used  for  where;  as  well  as  the  converse,  where  for 
whereas. 

10  The  quarto  of  1609  reads  :— 

'  Thou  speak'st  like  himnes  untutor'd  to  repeat' 
'  Like  him  untutor'd,'  for  '  like  him  who  is  unt'jtored  ' 
'  Deluded  by  the  pacific  appearance  of  this  navy,  you 
talk  like  one  who  has  never  learned  the  common  adage, 
— t/tat  the  fairest  outsides  are  most  to  be  suspected.' 

11  The  quarto  of  1619  reads  :— 

'  But  bring  they  what  th»y  will,  and  what  Vuy  can. 

What  need  we  fear  ? 

The  ground's  the  low'st,  and  we  are  halfway  tlicro.' 

12  i.  •.  if  he  rest  or  stand  on  peace. 
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With  bloody  views,  expecting  overthrow,' 
Are  stor'd  with  corn,  to  make  your  needy  bread, 
And  give  them  life,  who  are  hunger-starvM,  half 
dead. 

All.  The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you ! 
And  we'll  pray  for  you. 

Per.  Rise,  I  pray  you,  rise  ; 

We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  but  for  love  ; 
And  harbourage  for  ourself,  our  ships,  and  men. 

Cle.  The  which  when  any  shall  not  gratify, 
Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulness  in  thought, 
Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ourselves, 
The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  evils ! 
Till  when  (the  which,  I  hope,  shall  ne'er  be  seen,) 
Yonr  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 

Per.    Which  welcome  we'll  accept ;    feast  here 
a  while. 
Until  our  stars  that  frowv,  lend  us  a  smile. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

Enter  GowER. 
Gow.  Here  have  you  seen  a  mighty  king 
His  child,  I  wis,  to  incest  bring  : 
A  better  prince,  and  benign  lora, 
Prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word.* 
Be  quiet,  then,  as  men  should  be, 
Till  he  hath  pass'd  necessity. 
I'll  show  you  those  in  trouble's  reign, 
Losing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain. 
The  good  in  conversation^ 
(To  whom  I  give  my  benizon,) 
Is  still  at  Tharsus,  where  each  man* 
Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can  :* 
And,  to  remember  what  he  does, 
Gild  his  statue  to  make  it  glorious :  * 
But  tidings  to  the  contrary 
Are  brought  your  eyes  ;  what  need  speak  I  ? 
Dumb  Show. 

Enter  at  one  Door  Pericles,  talking  with  Cleon  ; 
€dl  the  Train  with  them.  Enter  at  another  Door, 
a  Gentleman  with  a  Letter  to  Pericles  ;  Peri- 
CLE!  thowt  die  Letter  to  Cleon  ;  then  gives  the 
Messenger  a  reward,  and  knights  him.  Exeunt 
Pericles,  Cleon,  ^c.  severoMy. 
Gow.  Good  Helicane,  that  stud  at  home,* 

J  Not  to  eat  honey,  like  a  drone, 
Vom  others'  labours ;  for  though  he  strire 
To  killen  bad,  keep  good  alive  ; 
And,  to  fulfil  his  prince'  desire,) 
Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre  ;' 
How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  sin, 
And  hid  intent,  to  murder  him  ; 
And  that  in  Tharsus  was  not  best 
Longer  fur  him  to  make  his  rest : 


1  The  old  copy  reads  : — 

'  And  ihese  our  sliips  you  happily  may  think 

Are  like  the  Trojan  horse,  was  slufTu  within 

With  bloody  f  ein««,'  ic. 

The  emendation  is  Steevens's.    Mr.  Boawell  says  that 

the  old  reading  may  mean,  elliptically,  '  which  waa 

stuffed.' 

2  i.  e.  '  VOM  have  seen  a  better  prince,  fcc.  that  will 
prove  awful,'  i.  e.  reverent.  The  verb  In  the  first  line 
Is  carried  on  to  the  third. 

5  '  The  ffood  in  convprsation 
(To  whom  I  give  my  benizon,) 
Is  still  at  Tharsus,  where' 

Oower  means  to  say,  '  The  good  prince  (on  whom  I 
bestow  my  best  wishes)  is  still  engaged  at  Tharsus, 
where  every  man,'  &c.  Conversation  is  conduct,  be- 
haviour.   See  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  iii.  11. 

4  '  Pays  as  much  respect  to  whatever  Pericles  says, 
•8  if  it  were  Holy  WriL' 

6  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  foregoing,  is  found 
in  the  Confessio  Amantis : — 

'  That  thei  Jor  ever  in  remembrance 
Made  a  figure  in  resemblance 
Of  hym,  and  in  a  common  placs 
Thei  set  it  up ;  so  that  his  face 
Might  every  maner  man  beholde. 
It  was  of  laton  over  gylte,'  kc. 


He  knovring  so,  put  forth  to  seas, 

Where  when  men  been,  there's  seldom  eu«  ; 

For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow  ; 

Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below. 

Make  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship 

Should  house  him  safe,  is  wreck'd  and  split ; 

And  he,  good  prince,  having  all  lost, 

By  waves  from  coast  to  coast  is  tost : 

All  perishen  of  man,  of  pelf, 

Ne  aught  escapen  but  himself; 

Till  fortune,  tir'd  with  doing  bad. 

Threw  him  ashore,  to  give  nim  glad  : 

And  here  he  comes  :  what  shall  oe  next,— 

Pardon  old  Gower ;  this  'longs  the  text.*         [Exk. 

SCENE  I.     Pentapolis.     An  open  Place  bg  th* 
Sea  Side.    Enter  Pericles,  toet 
Per.  Yet  cease  your  ire,  ye  angry  stars  of  heaven ! 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  rememl>er,  earthly  man 
Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  you  ; 
And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you  ; 
Alas,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  the  rocks, 
Wash'd  me  from  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me  bmttli 
Nothing  to  think  on,  but  ensuing  death  : 
Let  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  your  powers, 
To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 
And  having  thrown  him  from  your  watery  grave, 
Here  to  have  death  in  peace,  is  all  hell  crave. 
Enter  Three  Fishermen. 

1  Fish.  What,  ho,  Pilche !» 

2  Fish.  Ho  !  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets. 
1  Fish.  What,  Patch-breecli,  I  say ! 

S  Fish.  What  say  you,  master  ? 
1  F^h.  Look  how  thou  stirrest  now !  come  away, 
or  I'll  fetch  thee  with  awannion." 

3  Fish.  'Faith,  master,  I  am  thinking  of  the  poor 
men  that  were  cast  away  before  us,  even  now. 

1  F^h.  Alas,  poor  souls,  it  griev'd  my  heart  to 
hear  what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us,  to  help 
them,  when,  welUa-day,  we  could  scarce  help  our- 
selves. 

S  Fish,  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much,  when 
I  saw  the  porpus,  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled  ?' ' 
they  say,  tney  are  half  fish,  half  flesh  :  a  plague  on 
them,  they  ne'er  come,  but  I  look  to  be  wash'd. 
Master,  I  marvel  how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. 

1  Fish.  Why,  as  men  do  a-Iand  ;  the  great  ones 
eat  up  the  little  ones  :  I  can  compare  our  rich  misers 
to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale ;  'a  plays  and 
tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  before  him,'*  and  at 
last  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful.  Such  whales 
have  I  heard  on  a'  the  land,  who  never  leave  gaping 
till  they've  swallow'd  the  whole  parish,  church, 
steeple,  bells  and  all. 

Per.  A  pretty  moral. 

3  Fish.  But,  master,  if  I  had  been  the  sexton,  I 
would  have  been  that  clay  in  the  belfry. 

2  Hsh.  Why,  man  7 

3  FWt.  Because  he  should  have  swallow'd  me 
too :    and  when  I  had  been  in  his  belly,  I    would 


6  Thus  the  old  copy.    Sieevens  reads : — 

'  Good  Helicane  hath  staid  at  home.' 

7  Old  copy  : — '  Sav'd  one  of  all,'  Itc.  The  emenda- 
tion is  Steevens's. 

8  '  Pardon  old  Oower  from  telling  what  ensues,  h 
belongs  to  the  text,  not  to  his  province  as  chorus.' — 
Steevens  justly  remarks,  that  '  the  language  of  our 
fictitious  Oower,  like  that  of  the  Pseudo-Rowley,  is  so 
often  irreconcilable  to  the  practice  of  any  age,  that 
criticism  on  such  bungling  Uniutions  is  almost  throws 
awayj 

9  The  old  copy  reads : — 

'  What  to  peleke.' 
The  emendation  was  sugMsted  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  who 
remarks  that  Pilche  is  a  leathern  coat. 
10  This  expression,  which  is  equivalent  to  with  a 
mischief,  or  trilh  a  vengeance,  is  of  very  frequent  oc- 
currence in  old  writers. 

11  Sailors  have  observed,  that  the  playing  of  por> 
poises  round  a  ship  is  a  certain  prognostic  of  a  rioMMi 
gale  of  wind. 
13  So  in  Coriolanus  :— 

' like  scaled  sculls 

Before  the  belching  whale.' 
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have  kept  such  a  jangling  of  the  bells,  that  he 
should  never  have  left,  till  he  cast  bells,  steepl», 
church,  and  parish,  up  again.  But  if  the  good  king 
Siinonides  were  of  my  mind 

Per.  Simonides  ? 

S  Fish.  We  would  purge  the  land  of  these  drones, 
that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. 

Per.  How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men  ; 
And  from  their  watery  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  detect ! 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fishermen. 

2  Fish.  Honest!  good  fellow,  what's  that?  if  it 
be  a  day  fits  you,  scratch  it  out  of  the  calendar, 
and  no  body  will  look  after  it.' 

Per,  Nay,  see,  the  sea  hath  cast  upon  your 
coast 

2  PUh.  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea ;  to 
cast  thee  in  our  way  ! 

Per.  A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind, 
In  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  tliem  to  play  upon,*  entreats  you  pity  him  ; 
He  asks  of  you,  that  never  us'd  to  beg. 

1  Fi»h.  No,  friend,  cannot  you  beg  /  here's  them 
in  our  country  of  Greece,  gels  more  with  begging, 
than  we  can  do  with  working. 

2  Finh.  Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes  then? 
Per.  I  never  practis'd  it. 

2  Fish.  Nay,  then  thou  wilt  starve,  sure :  for 
here's  nothing  to  be  got  now-a-days,  unless  thou 
canst  fish  for't. 

Per.  What  I  have  been,  I  have  forgot  to  know  ; 
But  what  I  am,  want  teaches  me  to  think  on  : 
A  man  shrunk  up  with  cold  :  my  veins  are  chill, 
And  have  no  more  of  life,  than  may  suffice 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat,  to  ask  your  help  ; 
Which  if  you  shall  refuse,  when  I  am  dead. 
For  that  I  am  a  man,  pray  see  me  buried. 

1  Fish.  Die,  quoth-a  ?  Now,  gods  forbid  !  I  have 
a  gown  here  ;  come,  put  it  on  ;  keep  thee  warm. 
Now,  afore  me,  a  handsome  fellow !  Come,  thou 
shalt  go  home,  and  we'll  have  flesh  for  holidays, 
fish  for  fasting-days,  and,  moreover,  puddings  and 
flap-jacks,'  and  thou  shall  be  welcome. 

Per.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

2  Fish.  Hark,  you,  my  friend,  you  said  you  could 
not  beg. 

Per.  I  did  but  crave. 

2  Fish.  But  crave  ?  Then  I'll  turn  craver,  too, 
and  so  I  shall  'scape  whipping. 

Per.  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipped,  then  ? 

2  Fish.  O,  not  all,  my  friend,  not  all ;  for  if  all 
your  beggars  were  whipped,  I  would  wish  no  better 
office,  than  to  be  beadle.  But,  master,  I'll  go  draw 
up  the  net.  [Exeunt  two  of  the  Fishermen. 

Per,  How  well  this  honest  mirth  becomes  their 
labour  ! 

1  Fish.  Hark  you,  sir  !  do  you  know  where  you 
are? 

Per.  Not  well. 

1  Fish.  Why,  I'll  tell  you  :  this  is  called  Penta- 
polis,  and  our  king,  the  good  Simonides. 

Per.  The  good  Icing  ^monides,  do  you  call  him? 


1  The  old  copy  reads,  '  If  it  be  a  day  fits  you  search 
ou<of  the  calender,  and  nobody  look  after  if  The 
preceding  speech  of  Periclea  affords  no  apt  introduction 
to  the  reply  of  the  fisherman.  Some  remark  upon  the 
day  appears  to  have  been  omitted.  Steevens  supplied 
it  thus  :— 

'  Per.  Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fisherman  ; 

The  day  is  rough,  and  thwarts  your  ocaipation.^ 

The  following  speech  of  Pericles  is  equally  abrupt 
and  i  nconsistent : — 

'  Y '  may  see  the  sea  hath  cast  me  upon  your  coast.' 
The  emendation  is  by  Steevens. 

Dr.  Farmer  thinks  that  there  may  be  an  allusion  to 
the  dies  honestissimu-s  of  Cicero.  The  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days  are  put  down  in  the  old  calendars. 

2  Thus  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  book  v. : — 'In  such  a 
shadow,  &c.  mankind  lives,  that  neither  they  know 
how  to  foresee,  nor  what  to  fear,  and  are,  like  tenis 
bills,  tossed  by  the  racket  of  the  higher  powers.'' 

3  Flapjacks  are  pancakes.  Thus  in  Taylor's  Jack 
a  Lent :— '  Until  at  last,  by  the  skill  of  the  cooke,  it  is 


1  Fish.  Ay,  sir  j  and  he  deserves  to  be  so  call'd, 
for  his  peaceable  reign,  and  good  government. 

Per.  He  is  a  happy  king,  since  he  gains  from 
his  subjects  the  name  of  good,  by  his  government. 
How  far  is  his  court  distant  from  this  shore  ? 

1  Fish.  Marry,  sir,  half  a  day's  journey ;  and 
I'll  tell  you,  he  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and  to-mor- 
row is  her  birth-day  ;  and  there  are  princes  and 
knights  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  just  and 
tourney  for  her  love. 

Per.  Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  desires,  I 
could  wish  to  make  one  there. 

1  Fish.  O,  sir,  things  must  be  as  they  may  ;  and 
what  a  man  cannot  get,  he  may  lawfully  deal  for — 
his  wife's  soul.* 

Re-enter  the  T\oo  Fishermen,  dravdng  up  a  Net. 

2  Fish.  Help,  master,  help  :  here's  a  fish  hangs 
in  the  net,  like  a  poor  man's  right  in  the  law  ;  'twill 
hardly  come  out.  Ha!  bots  on't,*  'tis  come  at 
last,  and  'tis  turned  to  a  rusty  armour. 

Per.   An  armour,  friends  !    I  pray  you,  let  me 
see  it. 
Thanks,  fortune,  yet,  that  after  all  my  crosses, 
Thou  giv'st  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself; 
And,  though  it  was  mine  own,"  part  of  mine  he- 
ritage, 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  (o  me. 
With  this  strict  charge,  (even  as  he  left  his  life,) 
Keep  it,  my  Pericles,  it  hath  been  a  shield 
'2\uixt  me  and  death  (and  pointed  to  this  brace  :') 
For  that  it  sav'd  me,  keep  it :  in  like  necessity. 
The  which  the  gods  protect  thee  from  !  it  may  defend 

thee. 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  lov'd  it ; 
Till  the  rough  seas,  that  spare  not  any  man, 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calm'd,  have  given  it  again, 
I  thank  thee  for't ;  my  shipwreck's  now  no  ill, 
Since  I  have  here  my  father's  gift  in  his  will. 

1  Fish.  What  mean  you,  sir '! 

Per.  To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of 
worth, 
For  it  was  sometime  target  to  a  king  ; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.     He  lov'd  me  dearly, 
And  for  his  sake,  I  wish  the  having  of  it ; 
And  that  you'd  guide  me  to  your  sovereign's  court, 
Where  with't  I  may  appear  a  gentleman  ; 
And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  better, 
I'll  pay  your  bounties  :  till  then,  rest  your  debtor. 

1  Fish.  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 

Per.  I'll  show  the  virtue  I  have  borne  m  arms. 

1  Fish.  Why,  do  ye  take  it,  and  the  gods  give 
thee  good  on't ! 

2  Fish.  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend ;  'twas  wo 
that  made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough  seams 
of  the  waters  :  there  are  certain  condolements,  cer- 
tain vails.  I  hope,  sir,  if  you  thrive,  you'll  remem- 
ber from  whence  you  had  it. 

Per.  Believe't,  I  will. 
Now,  by  your  furtherance,  I  am  cloth'd  in  steel ; 
And  spite  of  all  the  rupture'  of  the  sea. 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding'  on  my  arm  ; 


transformed  into  the  form  of  a  flapjack,  which  in  our 
translation,  ia  cald  a  pancake.' 

4  'Things  must  be'  (says  the  speaker,)  as  they  are 
appointed  to  be ;  and  what  a  man  is  not  sure  to  compass, 
he  has  yeta  justright  to  attempt.'  The  Fisherman  may 
then  be  supposed  to  begin  a  new  sentence — 'His  wife's 
soul ;'  but  here  he  is  interrupted  by  his  comrades  ;  and 
it  would  be  vain  to  conjecture  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech. 

5  This  comic  execration  was  formerly  used  in  the 
room  of  one  less  descent.  The  bots  is  a  disease  in 
horses  produced  by  worms. 

6  i.  e.  and  /  thank  you,  though  it  was  mine  own. 

7  The  brace  is  the  armour  for  the  arm.  So  in  Troilus 
and  Creasida: — 

'  I'll  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vant  brace  put  this  wither'd  brawn.' 

8  The  rupture  of  the  sea  may  mean  the  breaking  of 
the  sea,  as  Malone  suggests  ;  but  I  would  rather  read 
rapture,  which  is  often  used  in  old  writers  for  violent 
seizure,  or  the  act  of  carrying  away  forcibly.  As  in  the 
example  excited  by  Malone. 

9  The  old  copy   reads,  'his  building ;'  but  biding 
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Unto  thy  value  will  I  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightful  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread. — 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bases.' 

2  Pish.  We'll  sure  provide  :  thou  shalt  have  my 
best  gown  to  make  thee  a  pair  ;  and  I'll  bring  thee 
to  the  court  mvself 

Per.  Then  fionour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will ; 
This  day  I'll  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill.        [ExeunL 

SCENE  It.     The  same,    A  public  IVm/,  or  Plat- 

Jbrm,  leading  to  the  Lists.     lA  Pavilion  by  the  side 

of  it,  for  the  reception  of  the    King,  Princess, 

Lords,  ^c.     JE'n^fr  SiMo:«iD£s,  Thaisa,  Lords, 

and  Attendants. 

Sim.  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triumph  ? 

1  Lord.  They  are,  my  liege  ; 
And  stay  your  coming  to  present  themselves. 

Sim.    Return   them,'   we   are   ready ;   and  oar 
daughter, 
In  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are, 
Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at. 

[Exit  a  Lord. 

TTiai.  It  pleaselh  you,  my  royal  father,  to  express 
My  commendations  great,  whose  merit's  less. 

Sim.  'Tis  fit  it  should  be  so  ;  for  princes  are 
A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself: 
As  jewels  lose  their  glory,  if  neglected, 
So  princes  their  renown,  if  not  respected. 
'Tis  now  your  honour,'  daughter,  to  explain 
The  labour  of  each  knight,  m  his  device. 

Thai.  Which,  to  preserve  mine  honour,  I'll  per- 
form. 

Enter  a  Knight :  he  passes  over  the  Stage,  and  his 
Squire  presents  his  Shield  to  the  Princess. 

Sim.  Who  is  the  first  tha^doth  prefer  himself? 

Thai.  A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father  ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  a  black  ^thiop,  reaching  at  the  sun  ; 
The  word,*  Imx  tua  vita  mM. 

Sim.  lie  loves  you  welLthat  holds  his  life  of  you. 
[7^  secoTid  Knight  posset. 
Who  is  the  second,  that  presents  himself? 

Thai.  A  prince  of  Macedon,  my  royal  father  ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  an  arm'd  knight,  that's  conouer'd  by  a  lady  : 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanish,  Piu  ptr  d%d<}ura  que 
per  fuerca.  *  f  The  third  Knight  passes. 

Sim.  And  what's  the  third  ? 

Thai.  The  third,  of  Antioch  ; 

And  his  device,  a  wreath  of  chivalry  : 
The  word,  Me  pompce  provexit  mejt.* 

[lyie  Jourth  Knight  passes. 

Sim.  What  is  the  fourth? 

Thai.  A  burning  torch,  that's  turned  upside  down  ; 
The  word.  Quod  me  alii,  me  extingmt. 


was  probably  the  poet's  word.     A  similar  expressi3n 
occurs  in  Othello  :— 

' look,  I  have  a  weapon, 

A  better  never  did  sustain  itself 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh.' 
Any  ornament  of  enchased  gold  was  anciently  styled  a 
jewel. 

1  Bases  were  a  sort  of  petticoat  that  hun^  down  to 
the  knees,  and  were  suggested  by  the  Roman  military 
dress,  in  which  they  seem  to  have  been  separate  paral- 
lel slips  of  cloth  or  leather.  In  Rider's  Latin  Diction- 
ary, bases  are  rendered  palliulum  cxirtum.  The  High- 
landers wear  a  kind  of  bases  at  this  day.  In  Massin- 
ger'8  Picture,  Sophia,  speaking  of  Hilario's  disguise, 
says  to  Coriiica  : — 

« You,  minion. 

Had  a  hand  in  it  too,  as  it  appears 
Your  peuicoat  serves  for  bases  to  this  warrior.' 
3  i.  e.  return  them  notice  that  we  are  ready,  8tc. 
3  The  sense  would  be  clearer  were  we  to  subMitiite 
both  In  this  and  in  the  following  instance  ojflce  for  ho- 
nour.   Honour  may  however  mean  her   situation  as 
queen  of  the  feast,  as  she  is  afterwards  called.    The 
idea  of  this  scene  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
third  book  or  the  Iliad,  where  Helen  describes  the  Gre- 
cian leaders  to  her  father-in-law  Priam. 


Sim.  Which  shows  that  beauty  hath  his  power 
and  will. 
Which  can  as  well  inflame,  as  it  can  kilL 

[The  fifth  Knight  passes. 
Thai.  The  fifth,  an  hand  environed  with  clouds  ; 
Holding  out  gold,  that's  by  the  touchstone  tried  : 
The  motto  thus.  Sic  spectanda  fides. 

[The  sixth  Knight  passes. 
Sim.  And  what's  the  sixth  and  last,  which  tlie 
knight  himself 
With  such  a  graceful  courtesy  delirer'd  ? 

Thai.  He  seems  to  be  astranger ;  but  his  present  is 
A  wither'd  branch,  that's  only  green  at  top  ; 
The  motto,  Jn  hac  spe  vivo.'' 

Sim,  A  pretty  moral ; 
From  the  dejected  state  wherein  he  is. 
He  hopes  by  you  his  fortunes  yet  may  flourish. 

1  Lard.  He  had  need  mean  better  than  his  out- 

ward show 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend : 
For,  by  his  rustv  outside,  he  appears 
To   have  practis'd  more  the  whipstock,'  than  the 

lance. 

2  Lord.  He  well  may  be  a  stranger,  for  he  comes 
To  an  honoHd  triumph,  strangely  Furnished. 

3  Lord.  And  on  set  purpose  let  his  armour  rust 
Until  this  day,  to  scour  it  in  the  dust.' 

Sim.  Opinion's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  u.s  scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man.'" 
But  stay,  the  knights  are  coming  ;  we'll  withdraw 
Into  the  gallery.  [Exeunt. 

[Great  shouts,  and  all  cry.  The  mean  knight. 

SCENE  III.  The  same.  A  HaU  of  State,  A 
Banquet  prepared.  Enter  Simomses,  Thaisa, 
Lords,  Knights,  and  Attendants. 

Sim.  Knights, 
To  say  you  are  welcome,  were  stiperfluous. 
To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds. 
As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth"  in  arms. 
Were  more  tnan  you  expeet,  or  more  than's  fit, 
Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast : 
You  are  princes,  and  my  guests. 

TViot.  But  you,  my  knight  and  guest ; 

To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I  give, 
And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  happiness. 

Per.  'TIS  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  my  merit. 

Sim.  Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is  yours ; 
And  here,  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 
In  framing  artists,  art  hath  thus  decreed. 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed  ; 
And  you're  herlabour'd  scholar.     Come,  queen  o' 

the  feast 
(For,  daughter,  so  you  are,)  here  take  your  place  : 
Marshal  the  rest,  as  they  deserve  their  grace. 

Knights.  We  are  honour'd  much  by  good  Simo- 
nidea. 


4  i.  e.  themo/or  fTioito.  See  Hamlet,  Act  i.  Sco: — 
'  Now  10  my  tcord.' 

o  i.  e.  more  by  sweetness  than  by  force.  It  should 
be  '  Mas  per  dalcura,'  &c    Piu  is  Italian  not  Spanish. 

6  The  work  which  appears  to  have  furnished  the 
author  of  the  piny  with  this  and  the  two  subsequent  de- 
vices of  the  knights,  has  the  following  title  : — '  The  he- 
roical  Devices  of  M.  Claudius  Paraoin,  canon  of  Beau- 
gen ;  whereunto  are  added  the  Lord  Gabriel  Symeon's, 
and  others.  Translated  out  ot  Latin  into  Eiicliah,  by 
P.  8.*  1691,  34mo.  Mr.  Douce  has  given  copies  of 
some  of  them  in  his  Illustrations,  vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

7  This  device  and  motto  may  nave  been  taken  from 
Daniel's  translation  of  Paulus  Jovius,  1685  ;  in  which  it 
will  be  found  at  sig.  H  7.  b. 

8  i.  e.  the  corter^s  whip.  It  was  sometimes  used  as  a 
term  of  contempt ;  as  in  Albumasar,  1616  .- — 

' out  Carter, 

Hence,  dirty  tehipsloeA:* 

9  The  idea  of  this  ill-appointed  knight  appears  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  first  book  of  Sidney's  Arca- 
dia ! — '  His  armour  of  as  old  a  fashion,  beside  th« 
rustk  poornesse.kc.  so  that  all  that  looked  on  measured 
his  length  on  the  earth  already,'  kc 

10  i.e.  'that  makes  as  scan  the  inward  man  hy  tha 
outward  habiu'  Such  inversions  are  not  uncommon  in 
old  writer*. 
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is  our  days  ;  honour  we 


Sim.  Your  presence 
love, 
For  who  hates  honour,  hates  the  gods  above. 

Jfarth.  Sir,  yond's  your  place. 

Per.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 

1  Knight.  Contend  not,  sir;  for  we  are  gentlemen, 
That  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes, 
Envy  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  despise. 

Per.  Yob  are  right  courteous  knights. 

Sim.  Sit,  sit,  sir  ;  sit. 

P«r.  By  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts. 
These  cates  resist  me,'  be  not  thought  upon. 

Thai.  By  Juno,  that  is  queen 
Of  marriage,  all  tie  viands  that  eat 
Do  seem  unsavoury,  wishing  him  my  meat ; 
Sure  he's  a  gallant  gentleman. 

Sim.  He's  but 

A  country  gentleman  ; 

He  has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  have  done  ; 
Broken  a  staff,  or  so ;  so  let  it  pass. 

Thai.  To  rae  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass. 

Per.  Yon  king's  to  me,  like  to  my  father's  picture, 
Which  tells  me,  in  that  glory  once  he  was  ; 
Had  pcinces  sit,  Uke  stars,  about  his  throne. 
And  he  the  sun,  for  them  to  reverence. 
None  that  beheld  him,  but  like  lesser  lights. 
Did  vail'  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy; 
Where'  now  his  son's  a  glowworm  in  the  night. 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light ; 
Whereby  I  see  that  time's  the  king  of  men. 
For  he's  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave,* 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 

Sim.  What,  are  you  merry,  knights  ? 

1  Krdght.  Who  can  be  other,  in  this  royal  pre- 
sence ? 
.JSim,    Here,  with  a  cup  that's  stor'd  unto  the 
brim, 
'(As  you  do  love,  Wi  to  your  mistress'  lips,) 
We  drink  this  health  to  you. 

KrughU.  We  thank  your  grace. 

Sim.  Yet  pause  awhile  ; 
Yon  knight,  methinks,  doth  sit  too  melancholy, 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a  show  might  coimtervail  his  worth. 
Note  it  not  you,  Thaisa  ? 

Thm.  What  is  it 

To  me,  my  father  ? 

Sim,  O,  attend,  my  daughter ; 

Princes,  in  this,  should  live  like  gods  above, 
Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  them  :  and  princes,  not  doing  so. 
Are  like  to  gnats,  which  make  a  sound,  but  kill'd 
Are  wonder'd  at.' 

Therefore  to  make  his  entrance'  more  sweet. 
Here  say,  we  drink  this  standing-bowl  of  wine  to 
him. 

Thai.  Alas,  my  father,  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a  stranger  knight  to  be  so  bold  ; 
He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offence. 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence. 

iSJm.  How ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you'll  move  me  else. 

Thai.  Now,  by  the  gods,  he  could  not  please  me 
better.  [Aside. 

Sim.  And  fiirther  tell  him,  we  desire  to  know. 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name,  and  parentage. 


1  i.  e.  '  these  delicacies  go  against  m;    stomach.' — 
The  old  copy  gives  this  speech  to  Simonid'ea,  and  reads, 
'  he  not  thought  upon.'    Gower  describes  Apollinus,  the 
Pericles  of  this  play,  under  the  same  circumstances  : — 
'  That  he  sat  ever  stille  and  thought. 
.As  he  which  of  no  meat  rought.' 
3  Lower. 

3  Where  is  here  again  used  for  whereas.  The  pecu- 
liar property  of  the  glowworm,  upon  which  the  poet  has 
here  employed  a  line,  is  happily  described  in  Hamlet  in 
a  single  word  : — 

'The  glowworm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire.' 

4  So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

'  The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb ; 
What  ia  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb.' 
Milton  has  the  same  thought : — 

The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  $tav»> 


Thai.  The  kin^,  my  father,  sir,  has  drunk  to  you. 

Per.  I  thank  him. 

Thai.  Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unte  y Mir. life. 

Per.  I  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge  iiini 
freely. 

Thai.  And  further  he  desires  to  know  of  you. 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Per.  A  gentleman  of  Tyre — (my  name,  Pericles  ; 
My  education  being  in  arts  and  arms  ;) — 
Wno  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world. 
Was  by  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  men. 
And,  after  shipwreck,  driven  upon  this  shore. 

Thai.  He  thanks  your  grace ;  names  himself  Peri- 
cles, 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre,  who  only  by 
Misfortune  of  the  seas  has  been  bereft 
Of  ships  and  men,  and  cast  upon  this  shoreu 

Sim.  Now  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortime, 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifles. 
And  waste  the  time,  which  looks  for  other  revels. 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  address'd,' 
Will  very  well  become  a  soldier's  dance. 
I  will  not  have  excuse,  with  saying,  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies'  heads  ; 
Since  they  love  men  in  arms,  as  well  as  beds. 

[TVie  Knights  dance. 
So,  this  was  well  ask'd,  'twas  so  well  perform'd. 
Come,  sir ; 

Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too : 
And  I  have  often  heard,  you  knights  of  Tyro 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip  ; 
And  that  their  measures  are  as  excellent. 

Per.  In  those  that  practise  them,  they  are,  my 
lord. 

Sim.  O,  that's  as  much,  as  you  would  be  denie<{ 
[The  Knights  and  Ladies  dance. 
Of  your  fair  courtesy. — Unclasp,  unclasp  ; 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all ;  all  have  done  well ; 
But  you  the  best.  [2*0  Pericles.]  Pages  and  lights, 

conduct 
These  knights  unto  their  several  lodgings  :  Yours, 

sir. 
We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own. 

Per.  I  am  at  your  grace's  pleasure. 

Sim,  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love. 
For  that's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at : 
Therefore  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest ; 
To-morrow,  all  for  speeding  do  their  best. 

[Exewit. 

SCENE  lY.     Tyre.     A  Room  in  the  Governor's 
House.     Enter  Helicanus  and  Escanes. 

Hel.  No,  no,  my  Escanes  ;  know  this  of  me, — 
Antiochus  from  incest  liv'd  not  free  ; 
For  which,  the  most  high  gods  not  minding  longer. 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  m  store, 
Due  to  this  heinous  capital  offence, 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory. 
When  he  was  seated,  and  his  daughter  with  him, 
In  a  chariot  of  inestimable  value, 
A  fire  from  heaven  came,  and  shrivell'd  up 
Their  bodies,  even  to  loathing  ;  for  they  so  stunk, 
That  all  those  eyes  ador'd  them'  ere  their  fall. 
Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial, 

Esca.  'Twas  very  strange. 


5  '  When  kings,  like  insects,  lie  dead  before  iis,  our 
admiration  is  excited  by  contempluting  how  in  both  in- 
stances the  powers  of  creating  bustle  were  superior  to 
those  which  either  object  should  seem  to  have  promised. 
The  worthless  monarch,  and  the  idle  gnat,  have  only 
lived  to  make  an  empty  bluster ;  and  when  both  alike 
are  dead,  we  wonder  how  it  happened  that  they  made  so 
much,  or  that  we  permitted  them  to  make  it :  a  natural 
reflection  on  the  death  of  an  unserviceable  prince,  who 
having  dispensed  no  blessings,  can  hope  for  no  better 
character.' — Steevens. 

S  By  his  entrance  appears  to  be  meant  his  present 
trance,  the  reverie  in  which  he  is  sitting. 

7  '  As  you  are  accoutred,  prepared  lor  combat.'  So 
in  King  Henry  V.: — 

'  To-morrow  for  the  march  are  vye  address''d,' 

8  i.  e.  vJUch  ador'd  them^ 
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Ac*  D* 


HeL  And  yet  but  just ;  for  though 
This  king  were  great,  his  greatness  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  shaft ;  but  sin  had  his  reward. 

Eaca.  'Tis  very  true. 

Enter  Three  Lords. 

1  L/)rd.  See,  not  a  man  in  private  conference, 
Or  council,  has  respect  with  him  but  he.' 

2  Lord.  It  shall  no  longer  jgrieve  without  reproof. 
S  Lord.  And  curst  be  he  that  will  not  second  it. 
2  Lord.  Follow  me,  then  :  Lord  Helicane,  a  word. 
Hel.  With  me  ?  and  welcome :  Happy  day,  my 

lords, 

1  Lord.  Know  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to  the  top. 
And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  banks. 

Hel.  Your  griefs,  for  what  ?  wrong  not  the  prince 

you  love. 
1  Lord.  Wrong  not  yourself,  then,  noble  Helicane  ; 
But  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  salute  him, 
Or  know  wtiat  ground's  made  happy  by  his  breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live,  we'll  seek  him  out ; 
If  in  his  grave  he  rest,  we'll  find  him  there : 
And  be  resolv'd,'  he  lives  to  govern  us. 
Or  dead,  gives  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral, 
And  leaves  us  to  our  free  election. 

2  Lard.  Whose  death's,  indeed,  the  strongest  in 

our  censure :' 
And  knowing  this  kingdom,  if  without  a  head, 
(Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof,) 
Will  soon  to  ruin  fall,  your  noble  self, 
That  best  know'st  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  reign, 
We  thus  submit  unto,— our  sovereign. 

All.  Live,  noble  Helicane  ! 

HeU  Try  honour's  cause,  forbear  your  suffrages : 
If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wish,  I  leap  into  the  seat,* 
Where's  hourly  trouble  for  a  minute's  ease. 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  then  entreat  you 
To  forbear  choice  i   the  absence  of  your  king  ;' 
If  in  which  lime  ezpir'd,  he  not  return, 
I  shall  with  aged  patience  bear  vour  yoke. 
But  if  I  cannot  wm  you  to  this  love. 
Go  search  like  noblemen,  like  noble  subjects. 
And  in  your  search  spend  your  adventurous  worth ; 
Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return. 
You  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown. 

1  Lard.  To  wisdom  he's  a  fool  that  will  not  yield  ; 
And,  since  Lord  Helicane  enjoineth  us, 
We  with  our  travels  will  endeavour  it. 

HtL  Then  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  we'll  clasp 
hands ; 
When  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  stands. 

[EseutU. 

SCENE  V.  PentapoUs.  A  Room,  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  StvoiiiDES,  reading  a  Letter;  the  Knights 
meet  him. 

1  Knight.  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simonides. 
Sim.  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I  let  you 

know, 
That  for  this  twelvemonth,  she'll  not  undertake 
A  married  life. 

Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known. 
Which  from  herself  by  no  means  can  I  get. 

2  Knight.    May  we  not  get  access  to  her,  my 

lord  7 
Sim.  'Faith,  by  no  means ;  she  hath  so  strictly 

tied  her 
To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  Impossible. 
One  twelve  moons  more  she'll  wear  Diana's  livery  ; 


i  '  To  what  this  charge  of  partiality  was  designed  to 
conduct  we  do  not  learn  ;  for  it  appears  to  have  no  in- 
fluence over  (he  rest  or  the  dlaiogue.'—  Steevens. 

3  Satisfied. 

8  i.  e.  <  the  most  probable  in  our  opinion.'  Censure 
is  frequeritly  used  for  judgvient,  opinion,  by  Shakspeare. 

4  Tlie  old  copy  reads  >- 

'  Take  I  your  wish,  I  leap  into  the  seas,'  ice 
Steevens  contends  for  the  old  reading ;  that  it  is  merely 
fi^urailve,  and  means,  '  i  embark  too  hastily  on  an  ex- 
pedition in  tchich  eaee  is  disproporlioned  to  labour.'' 

5  Sorao  word  being  omitted  in  this  line  in  the  old  copy, 
Steevens  thus  su|)n!ied  it: — 

*  To  forbear  cAoice  i'  the  abaence  of  your  king.' 


This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  bath  she  vow'd,* 
And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it. 

3  Knight.  Though  loath  to  bid  iarewell,  we  taka 
our  leaves.  [Exeunt. 

Sim.  So, 
They're  well  despatch'd ;  now  to  my  daughter'^ 

letter : 
She  tells  me  here,  she'll  wed  the  stranger  knight. 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light. 
Mistress,  'lis  well,  your  choice  agrees  with  mine  ; 
I  like  that  well  : — nay,  how  absolute  she's  in't. 
Not  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  no  ! 
Well,  I  commend  her  choice  ; 
And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delay'd. 
Soft,  here  he  comes : — I  must  dissemble  it. 
Enter  Pericles. 

Per.  All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides  ! 

Sim.  To  you  as  much^  sir !  I  am  beholden  to  yon, 
For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night :  my  ears, 
I  do  protest,  were  never  belter  fed 
With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Per.  It  is  your  grace's  pleasure  to  commend  ; 
Not  my  desert. 

fi^if?t.  Sir,  you  are  music's  master. 

Per.  The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  my  good  lord. 

Sim.  Let  me  ask  one  thing.    What  do  you  think, 
sir,  of 
My  daughter  ? 

Per.  As  of  a  most  virtuous  princess. 

Sim.  And  she  is  fair,  too,  is  she  not  7 

Per.  As  a  fair  day  in  summer  :  wondrous  fair. 

Sim.  My  daughter,  sir,  thinks  very  well  of  you  ; 
Ay,  so  well,  sir,  that  you  must  be  her  master, 
And  she'll  your  scholar  be ;  therefore  look  to  iU 

Per,  Unwonhy  I  to  be  her  schoolmaster. 

Sim.  She  thinks  not  so ;  peruse  this  writing  else. 

Per.  What's  here ! 
A  letter,  that  she  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre ! 
'Tis  the  king's  subtlety  to  have  my  life.         lAMde. 
O,  seek  not  to  entrap,  my  gracious  lord, 
A  stranger,  and  distressed  gentleman, 
That  never  aim'd  so  high,  to  love  your  daughter, 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.   Thou   hast  bewitch'd  my  daughter,  and 
thou  art 
A  villain. 

Per.        By  the  gods,  I  have  not  sir. 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  oflence  ; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  displeasure. 

Sim.  Traitor,  thou  liest. 

Per.  Traitor ! 

Sim.  Ay,  traitor,  sir. 

Per.  Even  in  his  throat  (unless  it  be  the  king,) 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim.  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his  courage, 

[AM*. 

Per.  My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts, 
That  never  relish'd'  of  a  base  descent. 
I  came  unto  your  court,  for  honour's  cause. 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state  ; 
And  he  that  otherwise  accounts  of  me. 
This  sword  shall  prove  his  honour's  enemy. 

Sim.  No  !— 
Here  comes  my  daughter,  she  can  witness  it 
Enter  Tbaisa. 

Per.  Then  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  fair. 
Resolve  your  angry  father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  solicit,  or  my  hand  subscribe 
To  any  syllable  that  made  love  to  you  7 

TTtai.  Why,  sir,  say  if  you  had. 
Who  takes  onence  at  that  would  make  me  glad. 


A  ■  It  were  to  be  wished,  (says  Steevens,)  that  Simo> 
nides,  who  is  represented  as  a  blameless  character,  had 
hit  on  some  more  ingenious  expedient  for  the  dismisslea 
or  these  wooers.  Here  he  tells  them,  as  a  solemn  vnxth% 
what  he  knows  to  l>e  a  fiction  of  his  own.' 
7  So  in  Hamlet : — 

'  That  has  no  re/i«A  of  salvauon  in  IL* 
And  In  Macbeth  : — 

'  So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds. 
They  tmmek  of  honour  both.' 
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Sim.  Yea,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory  ? — 
I  am  glad   of  it  with  all  my  heart.    [Aside.]    I'll 

tame  you ; 
ril  bring  you  in  subjection. — 
Will  you,  not  having  my  consent,  bestow 
Your  love  and  your  affections  on  a  stranger  ? 
(Who,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
Or  think,  may  be  as  great  in  blood  as  I.)      [Aside. 
Hear,  therefore,  mistress  ;  frame  your  will  to  mine, — 
And  you,  sir,  hear  you. — Either  be  rul'd  by  me, 
Or  I  will  make  you — man  and  wife. — 
Nay,  come  :  your  hands  and  lips  must  seal  it  too.''— 
And  being  join'd,  I'll  thus  your  hopes  destroy  ;— 
And  for  a  further  grief, — God  give  you  joy  ! 
What,  are  you  both  pleas'd  ? 

Thai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  sir. 

Per.  Even  as  my  life,  my  blood  that  fosters  it.' 

Sim.  What,  are  you  both  agreed  ? 

Both.  Yes,  please  your  majesty. 

Sim.  It  pleaseth  me  so  well,  I'll  see  you  wed  ; 
Then,  with  what  haste  you  can,  get  you  to  bed. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

£nter  Gower. 
Gow.  Now  sleep  yslaked  hath  the  rout; 
No  din  but  snores,  the  house  about. 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast'' 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage-feast. 
The  cat,  with  eyne  of  burning  coal, 
Now  couches  'fore  the  mouse's  hole : 
And  crickets  sing  at  th'  oven's  mouth, 
As  the  blither  for  their  drouth. 

X"      en  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed, 
re,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead, 
A  babe  is  moulded  ; — Be  attent. 
And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent. 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche  ;* 
What's  dumb  in  show,  rll  plain  with  speech. 

Dumb  Show. 
Enter  Pericles  and  Simonides  at  one  door,  with 
Attendants :  a  Messenger  meets  them,  kneels,  and 
gives  Pericles  a  Letter.  Pericles  shows  it  to 
Simonides  ;  the  Lords  kneel  to  the  former.*  Then 
enter  Thasia  with  child,  and  Lychorida.  Si- 
monides shows  his  Daughter  the  Letter ;  she  re- 
joices :  she  and  Pericles  take  leave  of  her  Father, 
aTid  depart.  Then  Simonides,  ^c  retire. 
Crow.  By  many  a  deam  and  painful  perch' 


1  The  quano  of  1C19  reads  :— 

'  Even  as  my  life  oi-  blood  that  fosters  it.' 
We  have  the  same  thought  most  exquisitely  expressed 
in  JuUus  CsBsar : — 

'  As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 

That  vidit  my  sad  heart.' 

2  So  Virgil,  speaking  of  Rharanes,  who  was  killed  in 
the  midnight  expedition  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus  ; 

'  Rhamneten  aggreditur,  qui  forte  tapetibus  altis 
Extructus,  toto  projiabat  pectore  somnum.^ 

3  Eke  out. 

4  The  Lords  kneel  to  Pericles,  because  they  are  now, 
for  the  first  time.  Informed  by  this  letter,  that  he  is  king 
of  Tyre.  '  No  man,'  says  Gower,  in  his  Confessio 
Amantis : — 

' . -knew  the  soth  cas, 

But  iie  hym  selfe  ;  what  man  he  was.' 
By  the  death  of  Antiochus  and  his  daughter,  Pericles  has 
also  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Antioch,  in  consequence 
of  having  rightly  interpreted  the  riddle  proposed  to  him. 
6  Dearn  signifies  lonely,  solitary.  A  perch  is  a 
measure  of  five  yards  and  a  half.  '  The  careful  search 
of  Pericles  is  made  by  many  a  aearn  and  painful  perch, 
by  the  four  opposing  coignes  which  join  the  world  to- 
gether ;  with  ail  due  diligence.' 

6  i.  e.  help,  befriend  or  assist  the  search.  So  in 
Measure  for  Measure  : — 

' can  you  so  stead  me 

To  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella ." 

7  i.  e.  to  suppress  :  opprimere. 

8  An  exclamation  equivalent  to  well-a-day. 

9  '  The  further  consequences  of  this  storm  I  shall  not 
describe ;  what  ensues  may  be  conveniei.tly  exhibited 
in  action  ;  but  action  could  not  well  have  displayed  all 
tiu  eveots  that  I  have  now  related.' 

2X 


Of  Pericles  the  careful  search 

By  the  four  opposing  coignes. 

Which  the  world  together  joins, 

Is  made  with  all  due  diligence, 

That  horse,  and  sail,  and  high  expense. 

Can  stead  the  quest.'     At  last  from  Tyre, 

(Fame  answering  the  most  strong  inquire,) 

To  the  court  of  King  Simonides 

Are  letters  brought ;  the  tenor  these  : 

Antiochus  and  his  daughter's  dead  : 

The  men  of  Tyrus,  on  the  head 

Of  Helicanus  would  set  on 

The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none  : 

The  mutiny  there  he  hastes  t'  oppress  ;' 

Says  to  them,  if  King  Pericles 

Come  not  home,  in  twice  six  moons, 

He,  obedient  to  their  dooms, 

Will  take  the  crown.     The  sum  of  this. 

Brought  hither  to  Pentapolis, 

Y-ravished  the  regions  round. 

And  every  one  with  claps  'gan  sound. 

Our  heir  apparent  is  a  king  : 

Who  dreanCd,  who  thought  of  mch  a  thing  7 

Brief,  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre  : 

His  queen,  with  child,  makes  her  desire, 

^  Which,  who  shall  cross  1\  along  to  go  ; 

(Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  wo  ;) 

Lychorida,  her  nurse,  she  takes. 

And  so  to  sea.     Their  vessel  shakes 

On  Neptune's  billow  ;  half  the  flood 

Hath  their  keel  cut ;  but  fortune's  mood 

Varies  again  ;  the  grizzled  north 

Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth. 

That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  dives, 

So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives. 

The  lady  shrieks,  and,  well-a-near  1* 

Doth  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear : 

And  what  ensues  in  this  fell  storm 

Shall,  for  itself,  itself  perform. 

I  nill  relate  ;  action  may 

Conveniently  the  rest  convey : 

Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told.* 

In  your  imagination  hold 

This  stage,  the  ship,'"  upon  whose  deck 

The  sea-tost  Pericles  appears  to  speak. 

SCENE  I.    Enter  Pericles,  on  a  Sliipat  Sea. 

Per.  Thou  God  of  this  great  vast,"  rebuke  these 
surges. 


[EjtH. 


10  It  is  clear  from  these  lines  that  when  the  play  was 
originally  performed,  no  attempt  was  made  to  exhibit 
either  a  sea  or  a  ship.  The  ensuing  scene  and  some 
others  must  have  suffered  considerably  in  the  repre. 
sentation,  from  the  poverty  of  the  stage  apparatus  in 
the  lime  of  the  author. 

1 1  It  shouldbe  remembered  that  Pericles  is  supposed  to 
speak  from  the  deck.  Lychorida,  on  whom  he  calls  ia 
supposed  to  be  in  the  cabin  beneath.  '  This  great  vdst^ 
is  '  this  wide  expanse.'  This  speech  is  exhibited  in  so 
strange  a  form  in  the  old  editions,  that  it  is  here  given 
to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  in  what  a  corrupt  state  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  be  induced  to  treat  the  at- 
tempts to  restore  it  to  integrity  with  Indulgence  : — 

'  The  God  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke  these  surges. 
Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou  that  hast 
Upon  the  windes  commaund,  bind  them  in  brasse  ; 
Having  cali'd  them  from  the  deepe,  o  still 
Thy  deafning  dreadful  thunders,  gently  quench 
Thy  nimble  sulphirous  flashes,  o  How  Lychorida ! 
How  does  my  queene  ?  thou  storm  venemously, 
Wilt  thou  speat  all  thyself?  the  sea-mans  whistle 
Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  eares  of  death. 
Unheard  Lychorida?  Lucina  oh  ! 
Divinest  patrioness  and  my  wife  gentle 
To  those  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deitie 
Aboard  our  dauncing  boat,  make  swift  the  pangues 
or  my  queenes  travayles  ?  now  Lychorida?' 
Pericles,  having  called  to  Lychorida,  without  theponer 
to  make  her  hear  on  account  of  the  tempest,  at  last  with 
frantic  peevishness  addresses  himself  to  it : — 

' Thou  storm  thou '.  venemously 

WiU  thou  spit  all  thyself?' — 
Having  indulged  himself  in  this  question,   he  grows 
cooler,  and  observes  that  the  very  boatswain's  whistle 
has  no  more  effect  on  the  sailors  than  the  voices  of  tliose 
who  speak  to  the  dead.     He  then  repeats  his  inquiriea 
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Act  m. 


and  thou,  that 


Which  waah  both  heaven  and  hell 

haist 

Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass. 
Having  call'd   them  from  the   deep !     O   still  thy 

deaf'ning, 
Thy  dreadful  thuiKlere  ;  gently  quench  thy  nimble 
Sulphureous  flashes  ! — O  how,  Lychorida, 
How  does  my  queen ! — Thou  storm,  thou !  venom- 
ously' 
Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself? — The  seaman's  whistle 
Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death. 
Unheard. — Lychorida  I — Lucina,  O 
Divinest  patroness,  and  midwife,  gentle 
To  those  that  cry  by  nioht,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat ;  make  swift  the  pangs 

Of  my  queen's  travails  I — Now,  Lychorida 

Eriter  Lychorida,  xoith  an  Infant. 
Lye.  Here  is  a  thing 
Too  young  for  such  a  place,  who  if  it  had 
Conceit'  would  die  as  I  am  like  to  do. 
Take  in  your  arms  this  piece  of  your  dead  queen. 
Per.  How  !  how,  Lychorida  ! 
X.yc.  Patience,  good  sir  ;  do  not  assist  the  storm. 
Here's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen, — 
A  little  daughter  ;  for  the  sake  of  it, 
Be  manly,  and  take  comfort. 

Per.  O,  you  gods  ! 

Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts, 
Ana  snalch  them  straight  away  7  We,  here  below. 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Vie'  honour  with  you. 

Lye.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Even  for  this  charge. 

Per.  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life  ! 

For  a  more  blust'rous  birth  had  never  babe  : 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions  !* 
For  thou  art  the  rudeliest  welcom'd  to  this  world, 
That  e'er  was  prince's  child.    Happy  what  follows ! 
Thou  hast  as  chiding'  a  nativity. 
As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make, 
To  herald  thee  from  the  womb :  even  at  the  first, 
Thy  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit,* 
With  all  thou  canst  find  here. — ^Now  the  good  gods 
Throw  thetr  best  eyes  upon  it ! 

Enter  Two  Sailors. 
I  Sail.  What  courage,  sir  ?  God  save  you. 
Per.  Coiu-age  enough  :  I  do  not  fear  the  flaw  ;* 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst.     Tet,  for  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infant,  this  fresh-new  sea-farer, 
1  would,  it  would  be  quiet. 

1  SaU.  Slack  the  bolins*  there ;  thou  wilt  not, 
wilt  thou  7  Blow  and  split  thysel£ 

2  SaU.  But  sea-room,  an  the  brine  and  cloudy 
billow  kiss  the  mooo,  I  care  noL 

1  SaU.  Sir,  your  queen  must  overboard  ;  the  sea 
works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie  till 
the  ship  be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

Per.  That's  your  superstition. 


or  Lychorida.  but  receiving  no  answer,  concludes  with 
a  prayer  for  his  queen. 

1  Maliciously. 

2  i.  e.  '  who  if  it  had  thought.' 

3  That  is,  '  contend  with  you  in  honour.'  The  old 
copy  reads : — '  Use  honour  with  you.' 

4  Conditions  are  qualities,  dispositions  of  mind. 

5  i.  e  as  noisy  a  one. 

6  i.  e.thou  ha-st  already  lost  more  (by  the  death  of  thy 
mother)  than  thy  safe  arrival  at  the  port  of  life  can 
counterbalance,  with  all  to  boot  that  we  can  give  thee. 
Portage  is  here  used  for  conveyance  into  life. 

7  A  flaw  is  a  stormy  gust  of  wind.  See  Coriolanus, 
Act  V.  Sc.  3. 

8  Bolins  or  botelines  are  ropes  by  which  the  sails  of  a 
ship  are  governed  when  the  wind  is  unfavourable  :  they 
are  slackened  when  it  is  high.  Thus  in  Th«  Two  No- 
ble Kinsmen : — 

■    • the  wind  is  fair  ; 

Top  the  bouiting.' 

9  Tha  old  copy  reads,  'strong  in  eaatemt.'  The 
•mendation  is  Mr.  Bo8weII*a. 

10  Old  copy,  '  In  oare.' 

11  The  old  copies  erroneously  read  : — 

'  The  air-remainin?  tamps.' 
The  emandation  is  Malone's.    The  prepristy  af  it  will 


u  ^^  *'°"  "''  "'*'»  ^''^  us  at  sea  it  still 
hath  been  observed  ;  and  we  are  strong  in  custom.* 
Therefore  briefly  yield  her  ;  for  she  must  overboard 
straight. 

Per.  Be  it  as  you  think  meet.— Most  wretched 
queen ! 

Lye.  Here  she  lies,  sir. 

Per.  A  terrible  child-bed  hast  thou  had,  my  dear, 
No  light,  no  fire ;  the  unfriendly  elements 
Forgot  thee  utterly  ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallow'd  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 
Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  coflin'd,  in  the  ooae  ;'" 
Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones. 
And  aye-remainingi '  lamps,  the  belching  whale. 
And  humming  water  must  o'erwhelm  thy  corpse. 
Lying  with  simple  shells.     Lychorida, 
Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink,  and  paper. 
My  casket  and  my  jewels  ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Drug  me  the  satin  cofler  : '  *  lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow :  hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  farewell  to  her :  suddenly,  woman. 

.  [Exit  LVCHOHIDA. 

2  SaU.  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  beneath  the  batches, 
caulk'd  and  bitumed  ready. 
Per.  I  thank  thee.     Mariner,  say,  what  coast  it 

this?  ^ 

2  SaU.  We  are  near  Tharsus. 
Per.,  Thither,  gentle  mariner. 
Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre."    When  canst   th«Ni 
reach  it  ? 
2  Stul.  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  cease. 
Per.  O,  make  for  Tharsus. 
There  will  I  visit  Cleon,  for  tlie  babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyrus  ;  there  Pll  leave  it 
At  careful  nursing.     Go  thy  ways,  good  mariner  ; 
I'll  bring  the  body  presently,  [Exeuni 

SCENE    II.      Ephesus.      A   Room  in  Cerimon'i* 
House.     Enter  Cehimon,  a  Servant,  and  sonm 
Persons  who  have  been  thipwrtektd. 
Cer.  Philemon,  ho ! 

Enter  Philemon. 
PhU.  Doth  my  lord  call  ? 
Cer.  Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men  ; 
It  has  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night. 

Serv.  1  have  been  in  many  ;    but  such  a  night  as 
this, 
Till  now  I  ne'er  endur'd. 

Cer.  Your  master  will  be  dead  era  you  return  ; 
There's  nothing  can  be  minister'd  to  nature. 
That  can  recover  him.     Give  this  to  the  'pothecary. 
And  tell  him  how  it  works.'*  [To  Puilemo'k 

[Exeunt  Philemoh,  Servant,   tmd  that  icAe 
liad  been  sh^norecked. 
Enter  7Vo  Gentlemen. 

1  GenL  Good  morrow,  air. 

2  Gent.  Good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 
Cer.  Gentlemen, 

Why  do  you  stir  so  early  7 


be  evident  if  we  recur  to  the  author's  leading  thought, 
which  is  founded  on  the  customs  observed  in  the  pomp 
of  ancient  sepulture.  Within  old  monuments  and  re- 
ceptacles for  the  dead  perpetual  (i.e.  ave-rematning) 
lamps  were  supposed  to  be  lighted  up.  Thua  Pope,  in 
his  Eloisa : — 

'  Ah  hopeless  lasting  flames,  like  those  that  bum 
To  lieht  the  dead,  and  warm  th'  unfruitful  urn  !' 
'  Instead' of  a  monument  erected  over  thy  bones,  and  per- 
petual lamps  to  burn  near  them,  the  spouting  whale  shall 
oppress  thee  with  his  weight,  and  the  mass  of  waters 
shall  roll  with  low  heavy  murmur  over  thy  head.' 

II  The  old  copies  have  coffin.  Pericles  does  not  mean 
to  bury  his  queen  in  this  coffer  (which  was  probably  oim 
lined  with  satin,)  but  to  uke  from  thence  the  eto'A  ■/ 
state,  in  which  she  was  afterwards  shrouded. 

13  '  Change  thy  course,  which  is  now /or  Tyre,  and  go 
to  Tharsus.' 

14  The  precedent  words  show  that  the  physic  cannot 
bo  designed  for  the  master  of  the  servant  here  introduced. 
Perhaps  the  circumstance  was  introduced  for  no  ocher 
reason  than  to  mark  more  strongly  the  extensive  bMW> 
volence  of  Cerimon.  It  could  not  be  meant  for  tha  pMr 
men  who  have  just  left  the  stage,  to  whom  h«  has  i 
Uicbsn  physic 
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1  Gent.  Sir, 

Our  lodgings,  standing  bleak  upon  the  sea, 
Shook,  as  the  earth  did  quake  ; 
The  very  principals'  did  seem  to  rend. 
And  all  to  topple  ;*  pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  roe  to  quit  the  house. 

2  Gent.  That  is  the  cause  we  trouble  you  so  early  ; 
'TIS  not  our  husbandry.* 

Cer.  O,  you  say  well. 

1  Gent.  But  I  much  marvel  that  your  lordship, 

having 
Eich  tire*  about  you,  should  at  these  early  hours 
Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose. 
It  is  most  strange. 

Nature  should  be  so  conversant  with  pain, 
Being  thereto  not  compell'd. 

Cer.  I  held  it  ever, 

Virtue  and  cunning'  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches  ;  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend  ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former. 
Making  a  man  a  god.     'Tis  known,  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art, 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practice,)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones; 
And  I  can  speak  of  the  disturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures  ;  which  give  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags, 
To  please  the  fool  and  death.' 

2  Gent.  Your  honour  has  through  Ephesus  pour'd 

forth 
Tour  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Tour  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restor'd  : 
And  not  your  knowledge,  personal  pain,  but  even 
Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  Lord  Cerimon 

Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never 

Enter  Ti/io  Servants  with  a  Chest. 

Serv.  So  ;  lift  there. 

Cer.  What  is  that  ? 

Serv.  Sir,  even  now 

Did  the  sea  toss  upon  our  shore  this  chest ; 
*Tis  of  some  wreck. 

Cer.  Set't  down,  let's  look  on  it. 

2  Gent.  Tis  like  a  coffin,  sir. 

Cer.  Whate'er  it  be, 

•Tis  wondrous  heavy.    Wrench  it  open  straight ; 
If  the  sea's  stomach  be  o'ercharg'd  with  gold. 
It  is  a  good  constraint  of  fortune,  that 
It  belches  upon  us. 

2  Geni.  'Tis  so,  my  lord. 

Cer.  How  close  'tis  caulk'd  and  bitum'd  ! — 
Did  the  sea  cast  it  up  ? 


1  The  principals  are  the  strongest  rafters  in  the  roof 
of  a  building. 

2  ^W-  to  is  a  common  augmentative  in  old  language. 
The  word  topple,  which  means  tumble,  is  used  again  in 
Macbeth : — 

'  Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads.' 

3  Husbandry  here  signifies  economical  prudence.  So 
In  Hamlet,  Act  i.  So.  3  :— 

' borrowing  dulls  the  edge  oi  husbandry.'' 

And  in  Henry  V.: — 

'  For  our  bad  neighbours  make  us  early  stirrers. 
Which  is  both  heathful  and  good  husbandry.' 

4  The  gentlemen  rose  early  because  they  were  in 
lodgings,  which  stood  exposed  near  the  sea.  They 
wonder  to  find  Lord  Cerimon  stirring,  because  he  had 
rich  tire  about  him,  meaning  perhaps  a  bed  more  richly 
and  comfortably  furnished,  where  he  tould  have  slept 
warm  and  secure  in  defiance  of  the  tempest.  Steevens 
thinks  that  the  reasoning  of  these  gentlemen  should 
have  led  them  rather  to  say,  'such  towers  about  you,' 
i.  e.  a  house  or  castle  that  could  safely  resist  the  as- 
saults of  the  weather. 

5  i.  e.  knowledge. 

6  Mr.  Steevens  had  seen  an  old  Flemish  print  in 
«rhich  Death  was  exhibited  in  the  act  of  plunaering  a 
miser  of  his  bags,  and  the  Fool  (discriminated  by  his 
^uble,  &c.)  was  standing  behind  and  grinning  at  the 
procesi.    The  Dance  of  Death  appears  to  havs  been 


Serv.  I  never  &aw  so  huge  a  billow,  rir, 
As  toss'd  it  upon  shore. 

Cer.  Come,  wrench  it  open, 

Soft,  soft  ! — it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense.    < 

2  Gent.  A  delicate  odour. 

Cer.  As  ever  hit  my  nostril ;  so,— up  with  it. 
O,  you  most  potent  god  !  what's  here  ?  a  corse  ! 

1  Gent.  Most  strange! 

Cer.  Shrouded  in  ckrth  of  state  ;  balm'd  and  en- 
treasur'd 
With  bags  of  spices  full !  A  passport  too  ! 
Apollo,  perfect  me  i'  the  characters  ! 

[Unfolds  a  ScrolL 

Here  I  give  to  understand  [Reads . 

(If  ^er  this  coffin  drive  a-landyY 

J,  king  Pericles,  have  lost 

This  queen,  worth  all  our  mundane  cost. 

Whojinds  her,  give  her  burying, 

She  was  llie  daughter  of  a  king  : 

Besides  this  treasure  for  a  fee. 

The  gods  requite  his  chanty  ! 
If  thou  liv'st,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 
That  even  cracks  for  wo  ! — This  chanc'd  to-night. 

2  Gent.  Most  likely,  sir. 

Cer. ,  Nay,  certainly  to-night ; 

For  look  how  fresh  she  looks! — ^They  were  too 

rough, 
That  threw  her  in  the  sea.    Make  fire  within  ; 
Fetch  hither  all  the  boxes  in  my  closet. 
Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours,  "■ 

And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 
The  overpressed  spirits.    I  have  heard 
Of  an  Egyptian,  had  nine  hours  lien  dead, 
By  good  appliance  was  recover'd.  ; 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  Boxes,  Napkins,  and  Fire, 
Well  said,  well  said  ;  the  fire  and  the  cloths. — 
The  rough  and  woful  music  that  we  have, 
Cause  it  to  sound,  'beseech  you. 
The  vial  once  more  ; — how  thou  stirr'st,  thou  block ! 
The  music  there. — I  pray  you,  give  her  air : — 
Gentlemen, 

This  queen  will  live  :  nature  awakes  ;  a  warmth 
Breathes  out  of  her  ;  she  hath  not  been  entranc'd 
Above  five  hours.     See,  how  she  'gins  to  blow 
Into  life's  flower  again  ! 

1  Gent.  The  heavens,  sir, 

Through  you,  increase  our  wonder,  and  set  up 
Your  fame  for  ever. 

Cer.  She  is  alive  ;  behold, 

Her  eyelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost. 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold  ;• 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Appear  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.     O,  live. 


anciently  a  popular  exhibition.  A  venerable  and  aged 
clergyman  informed  Mr.  Steevens  that  he  had  once 
been  a  spectator  of  it  The  dance  consisted  of  Death''* 
contrivances  to  surprise  the  Merry  .dndrew,  and  of  the 
Merry  Jlndreu>''s  efforts  to  elude  the  stratagems  of 
Death,  by  whom  at  last  he  was  overpowered  ;  his  finale 
being  attended  with  such  circumstances  as  mark  the 
exit  of  the  Dragon  of  Wantley.  It  should  seem  that  the 
general  idea  of  this  serio-comic  pas-de-deux  had  been 
borrowed  from  the  ancient  Dance  of  Machabre,  com- 
monly called  the  Dance  of  Death,  which  appears  to  have 
been  anciently  acted  in  ch  urches  like  the  Moralities.  The 
subject  was  a  frequent  ornament  of  cloisters  both  here 
and  abroad.  The  reader  will  remember  the  beautiful 
series  of  wood-cuts  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  attributed, 
(though  erroneously,)  to  Holbein.  Mr.  Douce  is  in  pos- 
session of  an  exquisite  set  of  initial  letters,  representing 
the  same  subject ;  in  one  of  which  the  Fool  is  engaged  in 
a  very  stout  combat  with  his  adversary,  and  is  actually 
buffeting  him  with  a  bladder  filled  with  peas  or  pebbles, 
an  instrument  used  by  modern  Merry  Andrews. 

7  In  Twine's  translation  of  the  story  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyre  this  uncommon  phrase,  a-land,  is  re.pe^tedly  used. 
In  that  version  it  is  to  Cerimon's  pupil,  Machaon,  and 
not  to  Cerimon  himself,  that  the  lady  is  indebted  for  h«t 
recovery. 

8  So  in  the  Tempest : — 

'  The/nn|-ea  curtain*  of  thine  eye  advanca. 
And  say  what  thon  seest  yond ." 
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Act  IV. 


And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  creature. 
Rare  as  you  seem  to  be !  [She  move*. 

Thai.  O,  dear  Diana, 

Where  am  I  ?  Where's  my  lord  1  What  world  is 
this?' 

2  Gent.  Is  not  this  strange  ? 

1  Gent.  Must  rare. 

Cer.  Hush,  gentle  neighbours  ; 

Lend  me  your  hands  :  to  the  next  chamber  bear  her. 
Get  linen  ;  now  this  matter  must  be  look'd  to. 
For  her  relapse  is  mortal.     Come,  come,  come  ; 
And  i^sculapius  guide  us  ! 

[JSxeunt  carrying  Thaisa  away. 

SCENE  III.   Tharsus.   A  Room  in  Claon^s  House. 

Enter  Pericles,  CLEoif,  Diohtza,  Ltchoki- 

DA,  and  Marina. 

Per.  Most  honour'd  Cleon,  I  must  needs  be  gone  ; 
My  twelve  months  are  expir'd,  and  Tyrus  stands 
In  a  litigious  peace.     You,  and  your  lady. 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness !  The  gods 
Make  up  the  rest  upon  you ! 

Cle.  Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  you 
mortally,* 
Yet  elance  full  wand'ringly  on  us. 

Ikon.  O,  your  sweet  queen ! 

That  the  strict  fates  had  pleas'd  you  had  brought  her 

hither. 
To  have  bless'd  mine  eyes ! 

Per.  We  cannot  but  obey 

The  powers  above  us.     Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as  'tis.     My  babe  Marina  (whom 
For  she  was  bom  at  sea,  I  have  nam'd  so)  here 
I  charge  your  charity  withal,  and  leave  her 
The  infant  of  your  care  :  beseeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  she  may  be 
Manner'd  as  she  is  bom. 

Cle.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  but  think' 

Your  grace,  that  fed  my  country  with  your  corn, 
(For  which  the  people's  prayers  still  fall  upon  you,) 
Must  in  your  child  be  thought  on.     If  ncglection 
Should  therein  make  me  vile,  the  common  body, 
By  you  reliev'd,  would  force  me  to  my  duty : 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur, 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mme, 
To  the  end  of  generation  ! 

Per,  I  believe  you ; 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  teach  me  credit,* 
Without  your  vows.     Till  she  be  married,  madam, 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all, 
Unscissar'd  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain. 
Though  I  show  will'  in't.     So  I  take  my  leave. 


1  This  is  from  the  Confessio  Amantis : — 
'  And  first  hir  eyen  up  she  caste, 
And  when  she  more  of  strength  caught, 
Her  armea  both  forth  she  straughte  ; 
Held  up  hir  honde^  and  piteouslie 
She  (ipake,  and  said,  IVhere  am  I.' 
Where  is  my  lorde  ?    What  teorlde  it  thi*  ?' 

3  The  old  copy  reads  : — 

'  Your  ehakes  of  fortune,  though  they  haunt  you 

mortally, 
Yet  glance  full  wand'ringly, '<  &c. 
The  folios  have  '  though  they  hati;  you.'    The  emenda- 
tion is  by  Steevens,  who  cites  the  rollowing  illustra- 
tions : — '  Omnibus  telia  fortuna  proposita  sit  vita  nos- 
tra.'— Cicero  Epist.  Fam. 

'  The  shot  of  acciilent  or  dart  of  chance.'     Othello. 
'  The  slines  and  arrows  of  ourageous  fortune.'  Hamlet. 
'  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  taken  a  special  stand  to 
strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  halh  j^lanced.' 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
Tha  sense  of  the  passage  seems  to  be,  all  the  malice  of 
fortune  is  not  confined  to  yourself,  though  her  arrows 
strike  deeply  at  you,  yet  wandering  from  their  mark, 
they  sometimes  glance  on  us  ;  as  at  present,  when  the 
uncertain  state  of  Tyre  deprives  us  of  your  company  at 
Tharsus. 

8  i.  e.  be  satisfied  that  we  cannot  forget  the  benefits 
you  have  bestowed  on  us. 

4  The  old  copy  reads, '  teach  me  to  it ;»  the  alteration 
was  made  by  Steevens. 

6  i.  e.  appear  wilful,  perverse  by  such  conduct.    The 
old  copy  reads  in  the  preceding  line  : — 

«  Unsister'd  shall  this  heir  of  mine,'  kc. 


Good  madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  car* 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion.  I  have  one  myself. 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect. 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Pfr.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayerg. 

Cle.  We'll  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge  of 
the  shore  ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask'd  Neptune  ;*  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 

Your  offer.     Come,  dear'st  madam. — O,  do  tears, 
Lychorida,  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace 
You  may  depend  hereafter. — Come,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  IV.      Ephesus.     A  Room  in  Cerimon'a 
House.    Enter  Cerimon  arut  Thaisa. 

Cer.  Madam,  this  letter,  and  some  certain  jewels, 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer :  which  are  now 
At  your  command.     Know  you  the  character? 

Thai.  It  is  my  lord's. 
That  I  was  shipp'd  at  sea,  I  well  remember, 
Even  on  my  eaning'  time ;  but  whether  there 
Delivered  or  no,  by  the  holy  gods, 
I  cannot  rightly  say  :   But  since  King  Pericles, 
My  wedded  lord,  I  ne'er  shall  see  again, 
A  vestal  livery  will  I  take  me  to. 
And  never  more  have  joy. 

Cer.  Madam,  if  this  you  purpose  as  you  speak, 
Diana's  temple  is  not  distant  far. 
Where  you  may  'bide  until  your  date  expire  • 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

Thai.  My  recompense  is  thanks,  that's  all : 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  smalL 

[Ese»Mt. 


ACT  TV. 
Enter  Gowkr.* 
Qaw.  Imagine  Pericles  arriv'd  at  Tjrre, 
Welcom'd  and  settled  to  his  own  desire. 
His  woful  queen  leave  at  Ephesus, 
Unto  Diana  there  a  votaress. 
Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind, 
Whom  our  fast  growing  scene  must  find'* 
At  Tharsus,  and  by  Cleon  train'd 
In  music,  letters  ;  who  hath  gatn'd 
Of  education  all  the  grace. 
Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place' ' 


The  corruption  is  obvious,  as  appears  from  a  subsequent 

passage : — 

'  This  ornament,  that  makes  me  look  so  dismal 
Will  I,  my  lov'd  Marina,  clip  to  form,'  kc. 

6  i.  e.  Insidious  waves  that  wear  a  treacherous  smila 

'  Subdola  quem  ridet  placidi  peHacia  ponti.' 

Lucret.  ii.  V.  559. 

7  The  quarto,  1619,  and  the  folio,  1664,  which  was  pro- 
bably printed  from  it,  both  read  eaning.  The  first  quar- 
to reads  learning.  Steevens  asserts  that  eaning  is  a 
term  only  applicable  to  sheep  when  they  produce  their 
young,  and  8ut>stitute<l  'yearning,'  which  he  interprets 
'  her  groaning  time.'  But  it  should  be  observed  that  to 
can  or  yean,  in  our  elder  language,  as  in  the  Anglo. 
Saxon,  signified  to  bring  forth  young,  without  any  par 
ticular  reference  to  sheep.  I  have  therefore  preferred  the 
reading  in  the  text  to  Steevens's  conjecture. 

8  i.  e.  until  you  die.    So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

'  The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity.' 
Again,  in  the  same  play  : — 

' and  expire  the  terra 

Ofa  despised  life.  > 
And  In  the  Rape  of  Lucrece  :— 

'  An  expir'd  date,  cancell'd  ere  well  begun.* 

9  This  chorus,  and  the  two  following  scenes.  In  the 
old  editions,  are  printed  as  part  of  the  third  act. 

10  The  same  expression  occurs  in  the  chorus  to  Ths 
Winter's  Tale  :— 

' your  patience  this  allowing, 

I  turn  my  glass,  and  give  my  scene  such  growing 
As  you  had  slept  between.' 

11  The  old  copies  read — 

'  Which  makes  high  both  the  art  and  place.' 
The  emendation  is  by  Steevens.    W«  silll  us«  the  heart 
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Of  general  wonder.    But  alack ! 

That  monster  envy,  oft  the  wrack 

Of  earned  praise,  Marina's  life 

Seeks  to  take  off  by  treason's  knife. 

And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 

One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  grown. 

Even  ripe  for  marriage  fight ;  this  maid 

Right  Philoten  :  and  it  is  said 

For  certain  in  our  story,  she 

Would  ever  with  Marina  be  : 

Be't  when  she  weav'd  the  sleided'  silk 

With  fingers  long,  small,  white  as  milk  ; 

Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  neeld*  wound 

The  cambric,  which  she  made  more  sound 

By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute 

Sne  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute. 

That  still  records'  with  moan  ;  or  when 

She  would  with  rich  and  constant  pea 

Vail*  to  her  mistress  Dian  ;  still 

This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 

With  absolute'  Marina  :   so 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 

Vie  feathers  white.     Marina  gets 

All  praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts, 

And  not  as  given.     This  so  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks. 

That  C  Icon's  wife,  with  envy  rare, 

A  present  murderer  does  prepare 

For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 

Might  stand  peerless  by  this  slaughter. 

The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead, 

Lychorida,  our  nurse,  is  dead  ; 

And  cursed  Dionyza  hath 

The  pregnant*  instrument  of  wrath 

Prest  for  this  blow.     The  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content :' 

Only  I  carry  winged  time 

Post  on  the  lame  feet  cf  my  rhyme  ; 

Which  never  could  I  so  convey, 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way.^ 


of  oak  for  the  central  part  of  it,  and  the  heart  of  the  land 
in  much  such  another  sense.  Place  here  signifies  resi- 
dence.    So  in  A  Lover's  Complaint : — 

'Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place.' 

1  '  Sleided  silk'  is  un  wrought  silk,  prepared  for  weav- 
ing by  passing  it  through  the  weaver's  sley  or  reed- 
comb. 

2  The  old  copies  read  needle,  but  the  metre  shows 
that  we  should  read  neeld.  The  word  is  thus  abbrevia- 
ted in  a  subsequent  passage  in  the  first  quarto.  See 
King  John,  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 

3  To  record  anciently  signified  to  sing.  Thus  in  Sir 
Philip  Sydney's  Ourania,  by  [Nicholas  Breton]  1606: — 

'  Recording  songs  unto  the  Deitie.' 
The  word  is  still  used  by  bird  fanciers. 

4  Vail  is  probably  a  misprint.  Steevens  suggests  that 
we  should  read  '  Hail.'  Malone  proposes  to  substitute 
'  tnail.' 

5  i.  e.  highly  accomplished,  perfect.  So  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra : — 

' at  sea 

He  is  an  absolute  master.' 
And  in  Green's  Tu  Q,uoque : — '  From  an  absolute  and 
most  complete  gentleman,  to  a  most  absurd,  ridiculous, 
and  fond  lover.' 

6  Pregnant  in  this  instance  means  apt,  quick.  Prest 
is  ready. 

7  '  I  do  commend  to  your  content.' 
Steevens  conjectures  that  the  poet  wrote  consent  instead 
of  content :  but  observes  that  perhaps  the  passage  as  it 
stands  may  mean  '  I  wish  you  to  flna  content  in  that  por- 
tion of  our  play  which  has  not  yet  been  exhibited.' 

6  The  first  quarto  reads : — 

' Let  not  conscience. 

Which  is  but  cold,  inflaming  thy  love  bosome, 

Enflame  too  nicelie,  nor  let  pitie,'  &c. 
Malone  reads : — 

' Let  not  conscience, 

Which  is  but  cold,  inflame  love  in  thy  bosom, 

Inflame  too  nicely,  nor  let  pity,'  &c. 
Steevens  proposed  to  omit  the  words,  '  Inflame  too  nice- 
ly,' and  '  which  even,'  adding  the  pronoun  that,  in  the 
lollowing  manner  : — 

' Let  not  conscience, 

Which  is  but  cold,  inflame  love  in  thy  bosom  ; 

Nor  let  that  pity  women  have  cast  ofi' 

Melt  thee,  but  be  a  soldier  to  thy  purpose.' 


Dionyza  does  appear, 
With  Leonine,  a  murderer. 


98! 


[Exit. 


SCENE  I.  Tharsus.  An  open  Ptaee  near  the  Sett- 
shore.     Enter  Dionyza  and  Leonine. 

Dion.  Thy  oath  remember ;  thou  hast  sworn  to 
do  it ; 
'Tis  but  &  blow,  which  never  shall  be  known. 
Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  i'  the  world  so  soon, 
To  yield  thee  so  much  profit.     Let  not  conscience, 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflaming  love,  thy  bosom 
Inflame  too  nicely  ;°  nor  let  pity,  which 
Even  women  have  cast  off,  melt  thee,  but  be 
A  soldier  to  thy  purpose. 

I^on.  I'll  do't ;  but  yet  she  is  a  goodly  creature, 

Dion.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  should  have  her. 
Here 
Weeping  she  comes  for  her  old  nurse's  death.* 
Thou  art  resolv'd  ? 

Xieon.  I  am  resolv'd. 

Enter  Marina,  vnth  a  Basket  of  Flowers. 

Mar.  No,  no,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed. 
To  strew  thy  green'"  with  flowers:  the  yellows, blues, 
The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 
Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 
While  summer  days  do  last."   Ah  me  !  poor  maid 
Born  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died, 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 
Whirring'*  me  from  my  friends. 
Dion.  How  now,  Marina  I  why  do  you  keep  alone  ? '  * 
How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you  ?  Do  not 
Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing:'*  you  have 
A  nurse  of  me.  Lord  !  how  your  favour's"  chang'd 
With  this  unprofitable  wo  !  Come,  come  ; 
Give  me  your  wreath  of  flowers.  Ere  the  sea  mar  it, 
Walk  forth  with  Leonine  ;'*  the  air  is  quick  there, 
Piercing,  and  sharpens  well  the  stomach.     Come  : 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 

Mar.  No,  I  pray  you  ; 
I'll  not  bereave  you  of  your  servant. 

Dion.  Come,  come ; 

I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  yourself. 


The  reading  I  have  given  is  sutficiently  intelligible,  and 
deviates  less  from  the  old  copy.  Nicely  here  means  ten- 
derly, fondly. 

9  The  old  copy  reads : — 
'  Here  she  comes  weeping  for  her  onely  mistresse  death.' 
As  Marina  had  been  trained  in  music,  leuers,  &c.  and 
had  gained  all  the  graces  of  education,  Lychorida  could 
not  have  been  her  only  mistress.  The  suggestion  and 
emendation  are  Dr.  Percy's. 

10  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  copy ;  the  folio 
reads  grave.     Weed,  in  old  language,  meant  garment, 

11  So  in  Cymbeline : — 

' with  fairest  flovers. 

While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I'll  sweeten  thy  sad  grave.' 

The  old  copy  reads,  '  Shall  as  a  carpet  hang,'  &c.  The 

emendation  is  by  Steevens. 

12  Thus  the  earliest  copy.  The  second  quarto,  and  all 
subsequent  impressions,  read: — 

'  Hurrying  me  from  my  friends.' 
Whirring  or  whirrying  had  formerly  the  same  mean- 
ing; a  bird  that  flies  with  a  quick  motion  is  still  said  to 
tchirr  away.  The  verb  to  whirry  is  used  in  the  ballad 
of  Robin  Goodfellow,  Reliques  of  Ancient  English 
Poetry,  vol.  ii.  p.  203 : — 

'  More  swift  than  winds  away  I  go, 
O'er  hedge  and  lands, 
Thro'  pools  and  ponds, 
I  whirry,  laughing  ho,  ho,  ho.' 
Whirring  is  often  used  by  Chapman  in  his  version  of 
the  Iliad ;  so  in  book  xvii. : — 

' through  the  Greeks  and  Ilians  they  rapt 

The  whirring  chariot.' 

13  So  in  Macbeth  : 

'  How  now,  my  lord  !  why  do  you  keep  alone  ?' 
And  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  fl. 

'How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy  brother?' 
Milton  employs  a  similar  form  of  words  in  Comus,  t. 
508:— 

'  How  chance  she  is  not  in  your  company  ." 

14  In  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  we  have  '  blood-con- 
suming  sighs.' 

lit  Countenance,  look. 

16  i.  e.  ere  the  sea  by  the  coming  in  ol  the  tide  mar 
your  walk. 
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Act  W 


With  more  than  foreign  heart.'     We  every  day 
Expect  him  here  :  when  he  shall  come,  and  find 
Our  paragon  to  all  reports,*  thus  blasted. 
He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage  ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have  ta'en 
No  care  to  your  best  courses.     Go,  I  pray  you, 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again  ;  reserve' 
That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.     Care  not  for  me  ; 
I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well,  I  will  go  ; 

But  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  it. 

Dion,  Come,  come,  I  know  'tis  good  for  you, 
Walk  half  an  hour,  Leonine,  at  the  least ; 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Leon.  I  warrant  you,  madam. 

Dion.  I'll  leave  you,  my  sweet  lady,  for  a  while  j 
Pray  you  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  blood : 
Wliat !  I  must  have  a  care  of  you. 

Mar.  Thanks,  sweet  madam. — 

[Eadt  DiowrzA. 
Is  this  wind  westerly  that  blows  ? 

Zjeon.  South-west. 

Mar  When  I  was  born,  the  wind  was  north. 

Leon.  Was't  so  ? 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurse  said,  did  never  fear, 
But  cry'd.  Good  seamen  !  to  the  sailors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  with  hauling  of  the  ropes  ; 
And,  claspina  to  the  mast,  endur'd  a  sea 
That  almost  huKst  the  deck. 

Leon.  When  was  this  ? 

Mar.  When  I  was  born  ; 
Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent ; 
And  from  the  ladder-tackle  washes  off 
A  canvass-ciimber.*    Ha  !  says  one,  vnlt  out  ? 
And  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip 
From  stem  to  stern  :  the  boatswain  whistles,  and 
The  master  calls  and  trebles  their  confusion.' 

Leon.  Come,  say  your  prayers. 

Mar.  What  mean  you  ? 

Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
1  grant  it :  Pray !  but  be  not  tedious, 
For  the  gods  are  ouick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 

Mar.  Why  will  you  kill  me  ? 

I^on.  To  satisfy  my  lady. 

Mar.  Why  should  she  have  me  kill'd  ? 
Now,  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth, 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  Ufe  ; 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  livin*  creature  :   believe  me,  la, 
I  never  kill'd  a  mouse,  nor  hurl  a  fly  : 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will, 
But  I  wept  for  it.    How  have  I  offended, 
Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  profit,  or 
My  life  imply  her  danger  i 

Leon,  My  commission 

Is  not  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do  it. 

Mar.  You  will  not  do't  for  all  the  world,  I  hope. 
You  are  well-favoiur'd,  and  your  looks  foreshow 
You  have  a  gentle  heart,    t  saw  you  lately. 


1  That  is,  with  the  same  warmth  of  affection  as  if  I 
was  his  countryman. 

2  Our  fair  charge,  whose  beauty  was  once  equal  to  all 
that  fame  said  of  iL    So  in  Othello  :— 

< He  halh  achiev'd  a  maid 

TTiat  paragons  description  and  wild  fame.'' 

3  TUaerve  has  here  the  force  of  preserve.  So  in 
Shakspeare's  thirty -second  Sonnet  :— 

•  Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhymes.' 

4  i.  e.  a  sailor,  one  who  climbs  the  mast  (o  furl  or 
unfurl  the  canvass  or  sails. 

5  Mr.  Steevens  thus  regulates  and  reads  this  passage : 
'That  almodt  burst  the  deck,  and  from  the  ladJer-tackle 
Washed  off  a  canvas-climber.    Ha  !  says  one, 

Wilt  out.'  and,  with  a  dropping  industry 

They  skip  from  stem  to  stern  :  The  boatswain  whistles, 

The  master  calls,  and  irebles  their  confusion. 

Leon.  ,And  when  was  this  ? 

Mar.  It  teas  when  I  was  born  : 

Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent. 

Leon.  Come,  say  your  prayers  speedily.'' 

«  Old  copy  readl^iEo^utnf  thieves.^ 

7  The  Spanish  armada  perhaps  furnished  this  name. 


When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought: 
Good  sooth,  it  show'd  well  in  you  :   do  so  now  : 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life  :    come  you  between, 
And  save  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Z-eon.  I  am  sworn, 

And  will  despatch. 

Enter  Pirates,  whUst  Mariita  t«  struggling. 

1  Pirate.  Hold,  villain !       [LEOKiirE  run*  away. 

2  Pirate.  A  prize  !  a  prize  ! 

3  Pirate.  Half^part,  mates,  half-part.  Come,  let's 
have  her  aboard  suddenly. 

[Exeunt  Pirates  with  Marina. 

SCENE  IL     The  same.     Re-enter  hKosisK. 

Leon.  These  roving*  thieves  serve  the  great  pirate 
Valdes ;' 
And  they  have  seiz'd  Marina.     Let  her  go  : 
There's  no  hope  she'll  return.  I'll  swear  she's  dead. 
And  thrown  into  the  sea. — But  I'll  see  further  ; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon  her. 
Not  carry  her  aboard.     If  she  remain, 
Whom  they  have  ravish'd,  must  by  me  be  slain. 

[ExU. 
SCENE  III.     Mitylene.    A  Room  in  a  Brothel. 
Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Bot7i.T. 

Pond.  Boult. 

Boult.  Sir. 

Pond.  Search  the  market  narrowly ;  Mitylene  is 
full  of  gallants.  We  lost  too  much  money  this  mart, 
by  being  too  wenchless. 

Bawd.  We  were  never  so  much  out  of  creatures. 
We  have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  more 
than  they  can  do  ;  and  with  continual  action  are 
even  as  good  as  rotten. 

Pand.  Therefore,  let's  have  fresh  ones,  whate'er 
we  pay  for  them.  If  there  be  not  a  conscience  to 
be  used  in  every  trade,  we  shall  never  prosper. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true  :  'tis  not  the  bringing  np 
of  poor  bastards,  as  I  think  I  have  brought  up  soma 
eleven 

BouU.  Ay,  to  eleven,  and  broueht  them  down 
again.'     But  shall  I  search  the  market  7 

Bawd.  What  else,  man?  The  stuff  we  have,  a 
strong  wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  are  so  piti- 
fully sodden. 

Pand.  Thou  say'st  tme  ;  they  are  too  unwhole- 
some o'  conscience.  The  poor  Transilvanian  is 
3ead,  that  lay  with  the  little  naggage. 

Boult.  Ay,  she  quickly  pooped  him  ;  she  made 
him  roast  meat  for  worms  : — but  I'll  go  search  tlie 
market.  [Exit  Bot7LT. 

Pand,  Three  or  four  thousand  chequins  were  as 
pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and  so  give  over. 

Bawd.  Why  to  give  over,  I  pray  you?  is  it  a 
shame  to  get  when  we  are  old  ? 

Pand,  0,  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the  com- 
modity ;  nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with  the 
danger  ;'  therefore,  if  in  our  youUis  we  could  pick 
up  some  pretty  estate,  'twere  not  amiss  to  keep 


Don  Pedro  de  Valdes  was  an  admiral  in  that  fleet,  and 
had  the  command  of  the  great  galleon  of  Andalusia. 
His  ship  being  disabled,  he  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  on  the  aid  of  July,  1588,  and  eent  to  Dartmouth 
This  play  was  not  written,  we  may  conclude,  till  after 
that  period.  The  making  one  of  this  Spaniard's  ances- 
tors a  pirate,  was  probably  relished  by  the  audience  in 
those  (Jays.  There  is  a  particular  account  of  this  Valdes 
in  Robert  Greene's  Spanish  Masquerado,  1689.  He  was 
then  prisoner  in  England. 

8  1  have  brought  up  (i.  e.  educated,)  says  the  bawd, 
some  eleven.  Yes,  answers  BouU,  to  eleven,  (i.  e.  as 
far  as  eleven  years  of  age,)  and  then  brought  them 
down  again.  The  lauer  clause  of  the  sentence  requires 
no  explanation.  In  the  play  of  The  Weather,  by  John 
Hey  wood,  4to.  blk.  1.  Merry  Report  says  :— 

'  Oft  tyme  is  sene  both  in  court  and  towne, 
Longe  bo  women  abryngynge  up,  and  sone  brought 
rfotrn.' 

9  i.  e.  is  not  equal  to  it.     So  In  Othello  :— 

'  To  wake  and  tcage  a  danger  prolStlesB.* 
And  in  Antony  and  Cleoi>atra.  vol.  viii.:- 

' his  taunts  and  honours 

IVag'd  equal  with  him.' 
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our  door  hatch'd.*  Besides,  the  sore  terms  we 
stand  upon  with  the  gods,  will  be  strong  with  us  for 
giving  over. 

Bawd.  Come,  other  sorts  offend  as  well  as  we. 

Pand.  As  well  as  we !  ay,  and  better  too ;  we 
offend  worse.  Neither  is  our  profession  any  trade  ; 
it's  no  calling  : — but  here  comes  Boult. 

Enter  the  Pirates,  and  Boult,  dragging  in 

Marina. 
Boult.  Come  your  ways.    [To  Marina.J — My 
masters,  you  say  she's  a  virgin  ? 
1  Pirate.  O,  sir,  we  doubt  it  not. 
Boult.  Mastes,  I  have   gone  thorough*  for  this 

{)iece,  you  see  :  if  you  like  her,  so  ;  if  not,  I  have 
ost  my  earnest. 

Bawd.  Boult,  has  she  any  qualities  ? 

Boult.  She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and  has 
excellent  good  clothes  ;  there's  no  further  necessity 
of  q  ualities  can  make  her  be  refused. 

Bawd.  What's  her  price,  Boult? 

Boidt.  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thousand 
pieces. 

Pand.  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters ;  you  shall 
have  your  money  presently.  Wife,  take  her  in  ; 
instruct  her  what  she  has  to  do,  that  she  may  not 
be  raw'  in  her  entertainment. 

[JExeunl  Pander  and  Pirates. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her ;  the 
colour  of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  age,  with 
warrant  of  her  virginity  ;  and  cry.  He  that  will  give 
most,  shall  have  her  Jirst.  Such  a  maidenhead  were 
DO  cheap  thing,  if  men  were  as  they  have  been. 
Get  this  done  as  I  command  you. 

Boult.  Performance  shall  follow.     [Exit  Boult. 

Mar.  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  so  slack,  so  slow  ! 
(He  should  have  struck,  not  spoke  ;)  or  that  these 

pirates 
(Not  enough  barbarous)  had  not  overboard 
Thrown  me,  to  seek  my  mother  ! 

Bawd.  Why  lament  you,  pretty  one  ? 

Mar.  That  I  am  pretty. 
.    Bawd.  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part  in 
you. 

Mar.  I  accuse  them  not. 

Bawd.  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  where  you  are 
like  to  live? 

Mar.  The  more  my  fault. 
To  'scape  his  hands,  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

Bawd.  Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  pleasure. 

Mar.  No. 

Bawd.  Yes,  indeed,  shall  you,  and  taste  gentle- 
men of  all  fashions.  You  shall  fare  well ;  you  shall 
have  the  difference  of  all  complexions.  What !  do 
you  stop  your  ears  ? 

Mar.  Are  you  a  woman  ? 

Bawd.  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be 
not  a  woman  ? 

Mar.  An  honest  woman,  or  rot  a  woman. 

Bawd.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gosling  :  I  think  I  shall 
have  something  to  do  with  you.     Come,  you  are  a 


1  A  hatch  is  a  half  door,  sometimea  placed  within  a 
street  door,  preventing  access  farther  than  the  entry  of 
a  house.  When  the  top  of  a  hatch  was  guarded  by  a 
row  of  spikes,  no  person  could  reach  over  and  undo  its 
fastening,  which  was  always  within  side,  and  near  its 
bottom.  This  domestic  portcullis  perhaps  was  neces- 
sarytoour  ancient  brothels.  Secured  within  such  a 
barrier,  Mrs.  Overdone  could  parley  with  her  custom- 
ers, refuse  admittance  to  the  shabby  visitor,  bargain 
with  the  rich  gallant,  defy  the  beadle,  or  keep  the  con- 
stable at  bay.  From  having  been  her  usual  defence, 
the  hatch  became  the  unequivocal  denotement  of  her 
trade ;  for  though  the  hatch  with  a  flat  top  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  on  butteries  in  great  famihes,  colleges. 
Sec.  the  hatch  with  spikes  on  it  was  peculiar  to  early 
houses  of  amorous  entertainment,  and  Mr.  Steevens 
was  informed  that  the  bagnios  of  D  ubiin  were  not  long 
since  so  defended  Malone  exhibited  a  copy  cf  a  wood 
cut,  prefixed  to  an  old  pamphlet  entitled  Holland's 
Leaguer,  4to.  1632,  in  which  is  a  representation  of  a 
celebrated  brothel,  on  the  Bank  side,  near  the  Globe 
play-house,  in  which  he  imagined  the  hatch  was  deli- 
neated     StKOTcns  has  pleasantly  bantered  him  upon  it. 


young  foolish  sapling,  and  must  be   bowed  as  I 
would  have  you. 

Mar.  The  gods  defend  me  ! 

Bawd.  If  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  you  by 
men,  then  men  must  comfort  you,  men  must  feed 
you,  men  must  stir  you  up. — Boult's  returned. 

Enter  Boult. 
Now,  sir,  hast  thou  cried  her  through  the  market  7 

Boult.  I  have  cried  her  almost  to  the  number  of 
her  hairs  ;  I  have  drawn  her  picture  with  my  voice. 

Bawd.  And  I  pr'ythee  tell  me,  how  dost  thou 
find  the  inclination  of  the  people,  especially  of  the 
younger  sort  ? 

Boult.  'Faith,  they  listened  to  me,  as  they  would 
have  hearkened  to  their  father's  testament.  There 
was  a  Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered,  that  he  went 
to  bed  to  her  very  description. 

Bawd.  We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow  with 
his  best  ruff  on. 

Boult.  To-night,  to  night.  But,  mistress,  do  you 
know  the  French  knight  that  cowers*  i'  the  hams  ? 

Bawd.  Who  ?  Monsieur  Vcroles  ? 

Boult.  Ay  ;  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  pro- 
clamation ;  but  he  made  a  groan  at  it,  and  swore 
he  would  see  her  to-morrow. 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  as  for  him,  he  brought  his 
disease  hither  :  here  he  does  but  repair  it.'  I  know, 
he  will  come  in  our  shadow,  to  scatter  his  crowns 
in  tjie  sun.^ 

Boult.  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  travel- 
ler, we  should  lodge  them  with  this  sign.' 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  come  hither  awhile.  You  have 
fortunes  coming  upon  you.  Mark  me  ;  you  must 
seem  to  do  that  fearfully,  which  you  commit  wil- 
lingly ;  to  despise  profit,  where  you  have  most 
gain.  To  weep  that  you  live  as  you  do.  makes  pity 
in  your  lovers  :  Seldom,  but  that  pity  begets  you  a 
good  opinion,  and  that  opinion  a  mere*  profit. 

Mar.  I  understand  you  not. 

Boult.  O,  take  her  honvS,  mistress,  take  her 
home  :  these  blushes  of  hers  must  be  quenched 
with  some  present  practice. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true,  i'  faith,  so  they  must : 
for  your  bride  goes  to  that  with  shame,  which  is 
her  way  to  go  with  warrant. 

Boult.  'Faith,  some  do,  and  some  do  not.  But, 
mistress,  if  I  have  bargained  for  the  joint, 

Bawd.  Thou  may'st  cut  a  morsel  off  the  spit. 

Boult.  I  may  so. 

Bawd.  Who  should  deny  it?  Come,  young  one, 
I  like  the  manner  of  your  garments  well. 

Boidt.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  shall  not  be  changed 
yet. 

Bawd.  Boult,  spend  thou  that  in  the  town :  re 
port  what  a  sojourner  we  have  :  you'll  lose  nothing 
by  custom.  When  nature  framed  this  piece,  she 
meant  thee  a  good  turn  ;  therefore  say  what  a  pa- 
ragon she  is,  and  thou  hast  the  harvest  out  of  thine 
own  report. 

The  reader  may  see  the  cut  and  the  raillery  in  tho 
variorum  Shakspeare. 

2  i.  e.  bid  a  high  price  for  her. 

3  i.  e.  unripe,  unskilful.  So  in  Hamlet: — '  And  yet 
but  raw  neither  in  respect  of  his  full  sail.' 

4  To  cower  is  to  sink  or  crouch  down.  Thus  in  King 
Henry  VI.  :— 

'  The  splitting  rocks  coward  in  the  sinking  sands.' 
Again  in  Gammer  Gunon's  Needle  : — 

'  They  cower  so  o'er  the  coles,  their  eies  be  blear'd 
with  smoke.' 

5  i.  e.  renovate  it.     So  in  Cymbeliiie,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. : — 

'  O,  disloyal  thing ! 
.    Thou  should'st  repair  my  youth.' 

6  The  allusion  is  to  the  French  coin  ecus  de  soleil, 
crowns  of  the  sun.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
merely  this,  '  That  the  French  knight  will  seek  the 
shade  of  their  hou.se  to  scatter  his  money  there^." 

7  '  If  a  traveller  from  every  part  of  the  gli)be  were 
to  assemble  in  Mityleiie,  they  would  all  resort  to  this 
house,  while  we  bad  such  a  sign  to  it  as  this  virgin.'  A 
similar  eulogy  is  pronounced  on  Imogen  in  Cymbeline; 
'She's  a  good  sign ^  but  I  have  seen  small  reflectioD 
of  her  wit.' 

8  i.  e.  an  absolute,  a  certain  profit- 
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Boult,  I  warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  shall  not 
80  awake  the  beds  of  eels,'  as  my  giving  out  her 
beauty  stir  up  the  lewdly-inclined.  I'll  bring  home 
some  to-nighU 

Bawd.  Cfome  your  ways  ;  follow  me. 

Mar.  If  fires  be  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  waters  deep, 
Dntied  I  still  my  virgin  knot  will  keep. 
Diana,  aid  my  purpose  ! 

Bawd.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana  ?  Pray 
you,  will  you  go  with  us  ?  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.  Tharsus.  A  Room  in  Cleon's  House. 
Enter  Cleon  cmd  Diowyza. 

Dion.  Whj,  are  you  foolish  ?  Can  it  be  undone  ? 

CU.  O,  Dionyza,  such  a  piece  of  slaughter 
The  sun  and  moon  ne'er  look'd  upon ! 

Dion.  I  think 

You'll  turn  a  child  again. 

Cle.  Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  the  spacious  world, 
I'd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.*     O,  lady, 
Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princess 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o'  the  earth, 
I'  the  justice  of  compare  !     O,  villain  Leonine, 
Whom  thou  hast  poison'd  too .' 
If  thou  had'st  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kindness 
Becoming  well  thy  feat :'  what  canst  thou  say, 
When  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  his  child  7 

Dion.  That  she  is  dead.  Nurses  are  not  the  fates 
To  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preserve. 
She  died  at  night ;  I'll  say  so.    Who  can  cross  it  7 
Unless  you  play  the  impious  innocent,* 
And  for  an  honest  attribute,  cry  out, 
She  died  by  foul  play. 

Cle.  O,  go  to.     Well,  well. 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods 
Do  like  this  worst. 

Dion.  Be  one  of  those,  that  ttiink 

The  pretty  wrens  of  Tharsus  will  fly  hence, 
And  open  this  to  Pericles.     I  do  shame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are, 
And  of  how  coward  a  spirit. 

Cle.  To  such  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  his  approbation  added. 
Though  not  his  pre-consent,  he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  courses. 

Dion.  Be  it  so,  then  : 

Yet  none  does  know,  but  you,  how  she  came  dead. 
Nor  none  can  know.  Leonine  being  gone. 


1  Thunder  is  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  rousing 
eels  from  the  mud,  and  so  render  them  more  easy  lo 
take  in  stormy  weather.  Marston  alludes  to  this  in  his 
Satires  :— 

'  They  are  nought  but  eeles  that  never  will  appeare 
Till  that  tempestuous  winds,  or  thtmder,  teare 
Their  slimy  beds.' 

2  So  in  Macbeth  : — '  Wake  Duncan  wkh  this  knock- 
ing : — Ay,  'would,  thou  couldst ."  In  Pericles,  as  in 
Macbeth,  the  wife  is  more  criminal  than  (he  husband, 
whose  repentance  follows  immediately  on  the  murder. 

3  Tne  old  copy  reads /ace.  The  emendation  is  Ma- 
sen's.    Feat  is  deed,  or  exploit. 

4  An  innocent  was  formerly  a  common  appellation  for 
an  idiot.  She  calls  him  an  impious  simpleton,  because 
such  a  discovery  would  touch  the  life  of  one  of  his  own 
family,  his  wife.  This  is  the  Ingenious  interpretation  of 
Malohe  ;  but  I  incline  to  think  with  Mason  that  we 
should  read,  ' the  pious  innocent.' 

5  The  old  copy  reads,  '  She  did  disdain  my  child.' 
But  Marina  was  not  of  a  disdainful  temper.  Her  ex- 
cellence indeed  eclipsed  the  meaner  qualities  of  her  com- 
panion, i.  e.  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  distainedlhem. 
Ill  Taitjuin  and  Lucrece  we  meet  with  the  same  verb 
again  : — 

'Were  Tarnuin  night,  (as  he  is  but  night's  child,) 
The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  dislain.^    ■ 
The  verb  is  several  times  used  by  Shakspeare  in  the 
sense  of  to  eclipse,  to  throw  into  the  shade  ;  and  not  in 
that  of  to  disgrace,  as  Steevens  asserts. 

The  same  cause  for  Dionyza's  hatred  to  Marina  Is 
also  alleged  in  Twine's  translation  : — •  The  people  be- 
holding the  beautie  and  comlinesse  of  Tharsia,  said- 
Happy  is  the  father  that  hath  Tharsia  to  his  daughter  ; 
but  her  companion  that  goeth  with  her  is  foule  and  ill- 
favoured.  When  Dionisiades  heard  Tharsia  comraend- 
e<l,  and  hei  owne  daughter,  Philomacia,  so  dispraised, 
Khe  returned  homt  wonderful  wrath,'  kc- 


She  did  distain'  my  child,  and  stood  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes  :  None  would  look  on  her, 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  fffce  ; 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted'  at,  and  held  a  maUdn,^ 
Not  worth  the  lime  of  day.  It  pierc'd  me  thorough  i 
And  though  you  call  my  course  unnatural, 
You  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find. 
It  greets  me'  as  an  enterprise  of  kindness, 
Perform'd  to  your  sole  daughter. 

Cle.  Heavens  forgive  rt! 

Dion.  And  as  for  Pericles, 
What  should  he  say  7  We  wept  after  her  heeurse, 
And  even  vet  we  mourn  ;  her  monument 
Is  almost  nnish'd,  and  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering  golden  characters  express 
A  general  praise  to  her,  and  care  in  (H 
At  whose  expense  'tis  done. 

Cle,  Thou  art  like  the  harpy, 

Which,  to  betray,  doth  with  thine  angel's  face 
Seize  with  thine  eagle's  talons.' 

Dion.  You  are  like  one,  that  superstitiously 

Doth  swear  to  the  gods,  that  winter  kills  the  flies;" 

But  yet  I  know  you'll  do  as  I  advise.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Gower,  before  the  Monument  of  Marina  at 

Tharsus. 

Gfoio.  Thus  time  we  waste,  and  longest  leagues 
make  short : 
Sail  seas  in  cockles,  have,  and  wish  but  fcr't  ; 
Making"  (to  take  your  imagination,) 
From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardon'd,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  language,  in  each  several  clime. 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.     I  do  beseech  you, 
To  learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gap  to  teach  you 
The  stages  of  our  story.     Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas'* 
(Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight,) 
To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 
Old  Escanes,  whom  Helicanus  late'*^ 
Advanc'd  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate, 
Is  left  to  govern.     Bear  you  it  in  mind. 
Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 
Well    sailing    ships,  and  bounteous   winds,   hava 

brought 
This  king  to  Tharsus  (think  this  pilot-thought  ;'• 
So  with  nis  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow  on,) 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  first  is  gone.'* 


6  This  contemptuous  expression  frequently  occurs  in 
our  ancient  dramas.    So  in  King  Edwaxd  III.  1396 : — 

'  This  day  hath  set  derision  on  the  French, 
And  all  the  world  will  blurt  and  scorn  at  us.' 

7  A  coarse  wench,  not  worth  a  good  morrow. 

8  '  It  greets  me'  appears  to  mean  h  salutes  me,  »t  is 
gratefulto  me.     So  in  King  Henry  VIII.: — 

'  'WouH,  I  had  no  bemg, 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot' 

9  '  With  thine  angel's  face,'  kc.  means  '  You  having 
an  angel's  face,  a  look  of  innocence,  have  at  the  same 
time  an  eagle's  talons.' 

10  This  passage  appears  to  mean, '  You  are  so  affect- 
edly humane,  that  you  would  appeal  to  heaven  a^lnsl 
the  cruelty  of  wmter  in  kilKng  the  flies.  9mperatih'ou» 
is  explained  by  Johnson,  scrupulous  beyond  need.' — 
Bosu>ell. 

11  So  in  a  former  passage:—'  O,  maie  for  Tharsus.' 
Making,  &c.  is  travelling  (with  the  hope  of  engaging 
your  attention)  from  one  division  or  Iwundary  of  the 
world  to  another ;  i.  e.  we  hope  to  interest  you  by  the 
variety  of  our  scene,  and  the  different  countries  ihrougk 
which  we  pursue  our  story. — We  still  use  a  phrase  ex- 
actly corresponding  with  take  yow  imagination  ;  I.  e. 

to  taice  one's  fancy.' 

13  So  in  King  Henry  V.:— 

> and  there  being  seen, 

Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  ihevghts 
Jlthteart  the  seas.' 
18  These  lines  are  strangely  misplaced  in  the  oM  eopy. 
The  transposition  and  corrections  are  by  Steevens. 

14  This  is  the  reading  of  the  oM  copy,  which  Malone 
altered  to  '  his  pilot  thought'  I  do  noc  see  the  neeeaaity 
of  the  char  ge.  The  passage  as  it  is  will  bear  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  the  correction  : — '  Let  your  imagina- 
tion steer  wkh  him,  be  his  pilot,  and,  by  accomp«nyiiif 
h\m\nh\ayoy^ge,  think  this  pilotlhought.' 

15  Who  has  left  Tharsus  before  her  Tathar'a  arrival 
there. 
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Like  motes  and  shadows  see  them  move  awhile ; 
Your  ears  imto  your  eyes  I'll  reconcile. 

Dumb  Shmt: 
Enter  at  one  Door,  Pericles,  with  his  TVain; 
Ct.EOS  and  Dionvza  at  the  other.  Cleon  xhow» 
Pericles  Ike  Tomb  of  M.vrina  ;  whereat  Peri- 
cles makes  lamentation,  puts  on  Sackcloth,  and  in 
a  mighty  passion  departs.  Then  Cleon  and 
DiOMVzA  retire, 

Gow.  See  how  belief  may  suffer  by  foul  show  ! 
This  borrow'd  passion  stands  for  true  old  wo  ;' 
And  Pericles,  in  sorrow  all  devour'd, 
With  sighs  shot  through,  and  biggest  tears  o'er-- 

show'r'd, 
Lteares  Tharsus,  and  again  embarks.     He  swears 
Never  to  wash  his  face,  nor  cut  his  hairs  ; 
He  puts  on  sackcloth,  and  to  sea.     He  bears 
A  tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel'  tears. 
And  yet  he  rides  it  out.     Now  please  you  wit* 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 
,  By  wicked  Dionyza. 

[Reads  the  Inscription  onM.VRiXA's  Monument, 
The fcurest,  sWeefst,*  and  best,  lies  here, 
Who  withered  in  her  spring  of  year. 
She  was  of  Tyrus,  the  king's  daughter. 
On  whom  foul  death  hath  made  this  slaughter  ; 
Marina  was  She  caWd  ;  and  at  her  birth, 
Tketit, '  being  proud,  swallowed  some  part  o'  the  earth: 
Therefore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  o'erjlow'd. 
Hath  Thetis  birUf-ckild  on  the  heavens  beslouPd : 
Wherefore  she  does  {and  swears  she'll  Tuver  stint,Y 
Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  of  flint. 
No  visor  does  become  black  villany, 
So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 
Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter's  dead, 
And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 
By  lady  fortune  ;  while  our  scenes  display 
Ijis  daughter's  wo  and  heavy  well*a-day, 
In  her  unholy  service.     Patience,  then, 
And  think  j  ju  now  are  all  in  Mitylen.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V.    Mitylene.    A  Street  before  the  Brothel. 
Entt,  ,from  the  Brothel,  Two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

2  Gent.  No,  nor  never  shall  do  in  such  a  place 
as  this,  she  being  once  gone. 

1  Gent.  But  to  have  divinity  preached  there  !  did 
Tou  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing? 

2  Gent.  No,  no.  Come,  t  am  for  no  more  bawdy 
kouses  :  shall  we  go  hear  the  vestals  sing  ? 

1  Gent.  I'll  do  any  thing  now  that  is  virtuous  ; 
bat  I  am  out  of  the  road  of  rutting,  for  ever. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.     The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Brothel. 
Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pond.  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth  of 
her,  she  had  ne'ef  come  here. 

Bawd.  Fie,  tie  upon  her :  she  is  able  to  freeze 
the  god  Priapus,  and  undo  a  whole  generation.    We 


1  i.  e.  for  such  tears  as  were  shed  when  the  world 
being  in  its  infancy,  dissimulation  was  unknown.  Per- 
haps, however,  wp  ought  to  read,  '  true  told  wo.' 

2  So  in  King  Richard  III.  :— 

'  O,  then  began  the  tempest  of  my  soul.' 
What  is  here  called  his  mortal  vessel  (i.  e.  his  body)  is 
■tyled  by  Cleiipatra  her  mortal  house. 

3  '  Now  be  pleased  to  know.'     So  in  Oower : — 

'  In  which  the  lorde  hath  to  him  writte 
That  he  would  understand  and  witte.' 

4  SweePst  must  be  read  here  as  a  monosyllable,  as 
highest  in  the  Tempest :— '  Highest  queen  of  state,'  &c 
Steevena  observes  that  we  might  more  elegantly  read 
omitting  the  conjunction  and — 

'  The  fairest,  sweetest,  best,  lies  here.' 

5  The  inscription  alludes  to  the  violent  storm  which 
accompanied  the  birth  of  .Marina  ;  at  which  time  the 
sea,  proudly  overswellirig  its  bounds,  swallowed,  as  is 
usualin  such  hurricanes,  some  part  of  the  earth.  The 
poet  ascribed  the  swelling  of  the  sea  to  the  pride  which 
Thetis  fell  at  the  birih  of  Marina  in  her  element ;  and 
supposes  thai  the  earth,  being  afraid  to  be  overflowed, 
kMowcd  this  binh-child  of  Thetis  on  the  heavens ;  and 

2  Y 


must  either  get  her  ravish'd,  or  be  rid  of  her.  Whe» 
she  should  do  for  clients  her  fitment,  and  do  me  ths 
kindness  of  our  profession,  she  ha$  me  her  quirks, 
her  reasons,  her  master-ieasons,  her  prayers,  her 
knees  ;  that  she  would  make  a  puritan  of  the  devil, 
if  he  should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her. 

Boult.  'Faith,  I  must  ravish  her,  or  she'll  disfur- 
nish  us  i>f  all  our  cavalierSj  and  make  all  our  swear- 
ers priests. 

Pand.  Now,  the  poX  upon  her  green-sickness  for 
me ! 

Bawd.  'Faith,  there's  no  way  to  be  rid  on't,  but 
by  the  way  to  the  pox.  Here  comes  the  Lord  Ly* 
simarhusj  disguised. 

Boult.  We  should  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if 
the  peevish  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  cus« 
tomers. 

Enter  Lysimachits. 

Lys.  How  now  ?  How'  a  dozen  of  virs^tnities  7 

Bawd.  Now,  the  gods  to«bless°  your  honour ! 

ioult.  1  am  gla(f  to  see  your  honour  in  good 
health. 

Jjys.  You  may  so ;  'tis  the  better  for  you  that 
your  resorfers  stand  upon  sound  legs.  How  now, 
wholesome  iniquity?  Have  you  that  a  man  may 
deal  withal,  and  defy  the  surgeon? 

Bawd.  We  have  here  one,  sir,  if  she  would 
but  there  never  came  her  like  in  Mitylene. 

Lys.  If  she'd  do  the  deeds  of  darkness,  thou 
would'st  say. 

Bawd.  Your  honour  knows  what  'tis  to  say  well 
enough. 

J.ys.  Well ;  call  forth,  call  forth. 

Buvlt.  For  flesh  and  blood,  sir,  white  and  red  you 
shall  see  a  rose  ;  and  she  were  a  rose  indeed,  if  she 
had  but-" — 

Lys.  What,  pr'ythee  ? 

Boult.  O,  sir,  I  can  be  modest. 

Lys.  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no  less 
than  it  gives  a  good  report  to  an  anchor*  to  b« 
chaste. 

Enter  Marina. 

Bawd.  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the  stalk ; 
^never  plucked  yet,  I  can  assure  you.  Is  she  not 
a  fair  creature  ? 

Lys.  'Faith,  she  would  serve  after  a  long  voyage 
at  sea.     Well,  there's  for  you  ; — leave  us. 

Bawd.  I  beseech  your  honour,  give  me  leave :  a 
word,  and  I'll  have  done  presehtlyj 

Lys.  I  beseech  you,  do. 

Bawd.  First,  I  would  have  you  note,  this  is  an 
honourable  man.      [To  Mar.  whom  she  takes  aside* 

Mar.  I  desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I  may  worthily 
note  him. 

Bawd.  Next,  he's  the  governor  of  this  country, 
and  a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar.  If  he  govern  the  country,  you  are  bound  to 
him  indeed  ;  but  how  honourable  he  is  in  that,  I 
know  not. 

Bawd.   'Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal*" 


that  Thetis,  in  revenge,  makes  raging  battery  againot 
the  shores. — Mason. 

6  i.  e.  never  cease. 

7  This  is  Justice  Shallow's  mode  of  asking  the  price 
of  a  different  kind  of  commodity  -. — 

'  How  a  snore  of  ewes  now  ?' 

8  The  use  of  to  in  composition  with  verbs  Is  very 
common  in  Gower  and  Chaucer. 

9  The  old  copy,  which  both  Steerens  and  Malone  con 
sidered  corrupt  in  this  place,  reads,  'That  dignifies  the 
renown  of  a  bawii,no  less  than  it  gives  enod  report  to  a 
number  to  be  chaste.'  I  have  ventured  to  substitute  an 
anchor,  i.  e.  hermit,  or  anchoret.  The  word  being  for 
merly  written  aneher,  anchor,  and  even  anker,  it  is  evi. 
dent  that  in  old  iVfSS.  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  u 
number.  The  word  is  usie«f  by  the  Player  Q,ueen  in 
Hamlet,  Act  iii.  Sc.  2:— 

'  An  aiichor's  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope.' 
It  is  evident  that  some  character  contrasted  to  bawd  ia 
required  by  the  context. 

10  This  uncommon  adjective  Is  again  used  in  Con.** 
Ian  us : — 

> .III.   the virgit%al fahna of jn>Ut (i«u<hiers>' 
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fencing,  wiK  you  use  him  kindly  ?  He  will  line  your 
apron  with  jold. 

Mar.  What  he  will  do  graciously,  I  will  thank 
fully  receive. 

I^ys.  Have  you  done  ? 

Bawd.  My  lord,  she's  not  paced'  yet ;  you  must 
take  some  pains  to  work  her  to  your  manage.  Come, 
we  will  leave  his  honour  and  her  together. 

[Exeunt  Bawd,  Pander,  and  Boclt 

Lys.  Go  thy  ways. — Now,  pretty  one,  how  long 
have  you  been  at  this  trade  ? 

Mar.  What  trade,  sir  1 

L,ys.  What  I  cannot  name  but  I  shall  offend. 

Mar.  I  cannot  be  offended  with  my  trade.  Please 
you  to  name  it. 

£jy».  How  long  have  you  been  of  this  profession  ? 

Mar.  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

■Li/s.  Did  you  go  to  it  so  young  ?  Were  you  a 
gamester*  at  five,  or  at  seven  ? 

Mar,  Earlier  too,  sir,  if  now  I  be  one. 

Lyi.  Why,  the  house  you  dwell  in,  proclaims 
you  to  be  a  creature  of  safe. 

Mar.  Do  you  know  this  house  to  be  a  place  of 
such  resort,  and  will  come  into  it  ?  I  hear  say,  you 
are  of  honourable  parts,  and  are  the  governor  of 
this  place. 

Lys.  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known  unto 
you  who  I  am? 

Mar.  Who  is  my  principal  ? 

Lys.  Why,  your  herb-woman  j  she  that  sets  seeds 
and  roots  of  shame  and  iniquity.  O,  you  have 
heard  something  of  my  power,  and  so  stand  aloof 
for  more  serious  wooing.     But  I   protest  to   thee, 

firetty  one,  my  authority  shall  not  see  thee,  or  else, 
ook  friendly  upon  thee.  Come,  bring  me  to  some 
private  place.     Come,  come. 

Mar.  If  you  were  born  to  honour,  show  it  now ; 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Ly*.  How's  this  7  how's  this  ? — Some  more  ; — 
be  sage.^ 

Mar,  For  mo. 

That  am  a  maid,  though  most  ungentle  fortune 
Hath  plac'd  me  here  within  this  loathsome  slie, 
Where,  since  I  came,  diseases  have  been  sold 
Dearer  than  physic, — O,  that  the  good  gods 
Would  set  me  free  from  this  unhalTow'd  place, 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  lies  i'  the  ptirer  air  ! 

JLya.  I  did  not  think 

Thou  could'st  have  spoke  so  well ;  ne'er  dream'd 

thou  could'st. 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind. 
Thy  speech  had  alter'd  it.    Hold,  here's  gold  for 

thee: 
Perscver  still  in  that  clear*  way  thou  goest, 
And  the  gods  strengthen  thee  1 

Mar.  The  gods  preserve  you  ! 

J^ya,  For  me,  be  you  thoughten 

That  I  come  with  no  ill  intent  ;  for  to  mo 
The  rery  doors  and  windows  savour  vilely. 
Farewell.     Thou  art  a  piece  of  virtue,'  and 
I  doubt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been  noble.— 


1  A  term  from  the  equestrian  art ;  but  still  in  familiar 
language  applied  to  persons,  chiefly  in  a  bad  sense,  with 
its  compound  thorough-paced. 

2  i.  e.  a  toanion. 

3  Lysimachus  must  be  supposed  to  say  this  sneering- 
ly — '  Proceed  with  your  tine  moral  discourse.' 

4  Clear  ia pure,  innocent.  Thus  in  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen : — 

For  the  sake 

Of  clear  virginity,  be  advocate 
For  us  and  oiur  lUstresses.' 
00  in  The  Tempest  :— 

' nothing  but  heart's  sorrow, 

And  a  clear  life  ensuing.' 

5  ' tiiy  mother  was 

^  piece  of  virtue.'  Tempest. 

So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  alluding  to  Octavia  >— 
'  Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us.' 
ft  \.  e.  under  the  cope  or  canopy  of  heaven. 
7  Steevens  thinks  thai  there  uay  be  aome  allusion 


Hold ;  here's  more  gold  for  tbee.— 

A  curse  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief. 

That  robs  thee   of  thy   goodness !  If  thou   hear'st 

from  me, 
It  shall  be  for  thy  good. 

[As  LrsiMACBUs  it  putting  ^  hit  Purse, 
BoDLT  entem. 
■  BouU.  I  beseech  your  honour,  one  piece  for  me. 

Lyt.  Avaunt,  thou  damned  door-keeper !    Your 
house. 
But  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop  it  up. 
Would  sink,  and  overwhelm  you  all.     Away ! 

[Eocit  Ltsimachtts. 

BouU.  How's  this?  We  must  take  another  course 
with  you.  If  your  peevish  chastity,  which  is  not 
worth  a  breakfast  in  the  cheapest  country  under  the 
cope,'  shall  undo  a  whole  household,  let  me  be 
gelded  like  a  spaniel.     Come  your  ways. 

Mar.  Whither  would  you  have  me  / 

Boult.  I  must  have  your   maidenheiid  taken  off, 

or  the  common  hangman  shall  execute  it.      Come 

your  way.     We'll  have  no  more  gentlemen  driven 

away.     Come  your  ways,  I  say. 

Re-enter  Bawd. 

Bawd.  How  now  I  what's  the  matter  7 

BouU.  Worse  and  worse,  mistres.<« ;  she  has  her* 
spoken  holy  words  to  the  Lord  Lysimachus. 

Bawd.  O,  abominable ! 

BouU  She  makes  our  profession  as  it  were,  to 
stink  afore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Bawd.  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever! 

BouU.  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with  her 
like  a  nobleman,  and  she  sent  him  away  as  cold  aa 
a  snowball ;  saying  his  prayers  too. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  her  away:  use  her  at  thy 
pleasure  :  crack  the  glass  of  her  virginity,  and  make 
the  rest  malleable.* 

BouU.  An  if  she  were  a  thornier  piece  of  grouiul 
than  she  is,  she  shall  be  ploughed.* 

Mar.  Hark,  hark,  you  god.s ! 

Bawd.  She  conjures :  away  with  her.  'Would, 
she  had  never  come  within  my  doors  !  Marry,  hang 
you  !  She's  bom  to  undo  us."  Will  you  not  go  the 
way  of  womankind  ?  Marry  come  up,  my  disb  of 
chastity  with  rosemary  and  bays  I*        [Exit  Bawd. 

BoulL  Come,  mistress  ;  come  your  way  with  me. 

Mar.  Whither  would  yon  have  me  7 

BouU.  To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  hold  m> 
dear. 

Mar,  Pr'ythee,  tell  me  one  thing  first. 

Boult.  Come  now,  your  one  thing.'" 

Mar.  What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to  bo? 

BouU.  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my  master, 
or  rather,  my  mistress. 

Mar.  Neither  of  these  are  yet  so  bad  as  thou  art, 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
Thou  hold'st  a  place,  for  which  the  pained'st  fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change  : 
Thou'rt  the  danm'd  door-keeper  to  every  coystrd," 


here  to  a  fact  recorded  by  Dion  Cassius,  and  by  Pliny, 
b.  xxvi.  ch.  xxvi.  j  but  more  circumstantially  by  Petro- 
nius.  Var.  Edit.  p.  189.  A  skilful  workman,  who  had 
discovered  the  art  of  making  glass  fnalleable,  carried  a 
specimen  of  it  to  Tiberius,  who  asked  him  if  he  alone 
was  in  possession  of  the  secret.  He  replied  in  the  af. 
firmative  ;  on  which  the  tyrant  ordered  his  head  to  be 
struck  off  immediately,  lest  his  invention  should  have 
proved  injurious  to  the  workers  in  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals.  The  same  story,  however,  is  told  in  the  | 
Oesta  Romanorum,  c.  44. 

8  Thus  also  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : — 

'  She  made  great  Cssar  lay  his  sword  to  bed, 
He  plough'a  her.  and  she  cropp'd.' 

9  Anciently  many  dishes  were  served  up  with  thil 
garniture,  during  the  season  of  Christmas.  The  Baw4 
means  to  call  her  a  piece  of  ostentatious  virtue. 

10  So  in  King  Henry  IV.  Part  II.:— 
<P.  Hen.  Shall  I  tell  ihee  one  thing,  Poins  ? 
Poins.  Oo  to,  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  tkingfi 

1 1  A  coystrel  is  a  low  mean  person. 
Tib  was  a  common  name  for  a  strumpet. 

'  They  wondred  much  at  Tom,  but  at  Tib  more ; 

Faith  (quoth  the  vicker)  His  an  exient  w .< 

Ifosee  TV,  by  Richard  Turner.  lOOT 
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That  hilher  com«s  inquiring  for  his  tib  ; 
To  ihe  choleric  fisting  of  each  rogue  thy  ear 
Is  liable  5  thy  very  food  is  such 
As  hath  been  belch'd  on  by  infected  langs.' 

BoulL  What  would  you  have  me  ?  go  to  the  wars, 
would  you  ?  where  a  man  may  serve  seven  years 
for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  have  liot  money  enough  in 
the  end  to  buy  him  a  wooden  one  ? 

Mar.  Do  any  thing  but  this  thou  doest.     Empty 
Old  receptacles,  common  sewers,  of  filth  ; 
\      Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman  ; 
Any  of  these  ways  are  better  yet  than  this  : 
For  that  which  thou  professest,  a  baboon. 
Could  he  speak,  would  own  a  name  too  dear.* 

0  that  the  gods  would  safely  from  this  place 
Deliver  me  !   Here,  here  is  gold  for  thee. 

If  that  thy  master  would  gain  aught  by  me, 
Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance, 
With  other  virtues,  which  I'll  keep  from  boast  j 
And  I  will  undertake  all  these  to  teach. 

1  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 
Yield  many  scholars. 

Boult  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  speak  of? 

Mar.  Prove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home  again. 
And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 

Boult.  Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  thee : 
jf  I  can  place  thee,  I  will. 

Mar.  But,  amongst  honest  women  1 

Boult.  'Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little  amongst 
them.  But  since  my  master  and  mistress  have 
bought  you,  there's  no  going  but  by  their  consent : 
therefore  I  will  make  tnem  acquainted  with  your 
purpose,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  them  tracta- 
ble enough.  Come,  I'll  do  for  thee  what  I  can  ; 
come  your  ways.  [JExeunt. 


ACT  V. 
Enter  Gower. 
Gow.  Marina  thus  the  brothel  scapes,  and  chances 
Into  an  honest  house,  our  story  says. 
She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 
As  godaess-like  to  her  admired  lays  : 
Deep  clerks  she  dumbs,^  and  with  her  neeld^  com- 
poses 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry  ; 
That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses : 
Her  inkle'  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry  ; 
That  pupils  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race. 
Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her ;  and  her  gain 
She  gives  the  cursed  bawd.    Here  we  her  place  ; 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  again. 
Where  we  left  him,  on  the  sea.  We  there  him  lost ; 
Whence  driven  before  the  winds,  he  is  arriv'd 
Here  where  his  daughter  dwells  ;  and  on  this  coast 
Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.     The  city  striv'd^ 


1  Steevens  observes  thai  Marina,  who  is  designed  as 
a  character  ol"  juvenile  innocence,  appears  much  too 
knowing  in  the  impurities  of  a  brothel ;  nor  are  her 
expressions  more  chastised  than  her  ideas. 

2  That  is,  a  baboon  would  think  his  tribe  dishonour- 
ed by  such  a  profession.  lago  says,  '  Ere  I  would 
drown  myself,  &c.  I  would  change  my  humanity  with 
a  baboon.^  In  this  speech  Steevens  has  made  some 
trifling  re|ulations  to  improve  the  metre. 

3  The  following  passage  from  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  is  adduced  only  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
expression,  the  sentiments  being  very  different.  The- 
seus confounds  those  who  address  him,  by  his  superior 
dignity ;  Marina  silences  the  learned  persona,  with 
whom  she  converses,  by  her  literary  superiority. 

'  Where  I  have  come  great  clerks  have  purposed 
To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes  ; 
Where  I  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 
Throttle  their  practia'd  accents  in  their  fears, 
And  in  conclusion  dumbly  have  broke  off, 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome.' 
We  have  the  verb  to  dumb  again  in  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra:— 

'  — ' that  what  I  would  have  spoka 

Was  tjeasily  dtimb  by  him  » 

4  Needle.,  . 


God  Neptune's  annual  feast  to  keep :  from  wh»nce 
Lysimachus  our  Tyrian  ship  espies. 
His  banners  sable,  trimm'd  with  rich  expense 
And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies. 
In  your  supposing  once  more  put  your  sight  ;* 
Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  the  bark : 
Where,  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might,* 
Shall  be  discover'd  ;  please  you,  sit,  and  hark. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  I.  On  hoard  Pericles'  Ship,  ^Mity- 
lene.  A.  close  Pavilion  on  deck,  with  a  Curtain 
before  it;  Periclj^s  within  it,  reclined  on  a  Couch. 
A  Barge  lying  beside  the  Tyrian  Vessel,  Enter 
Tioo  Sailors,  one  belmiging  to  the  Tyrian  Vessel, 
the  other  to  the  Barge;  to  them  Helicancs. 
Tyr.  Sail.  Where's  the  Lord  Helicanus  ?  he  can 
resolve  you.     [To  the  Sailor  q/"  Mitylene. 

O,  here  he  is. 

Sir,  there's  a  barge  put  off  from  Mitylene, 

And  in  it  is  Lysimachus  the  governor. 

Who  craves  to  come  aboard.  What  is  your  will  ? 
Hel.  That  he  have  his.  Call  up  some  gentlemen. 
Tyr.  Sail.  Ho,  gentlemen !  my  lord  calls. 

Enter  Two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Doth  your  lordship  call  ? 
Hel.  Gentlemen, 
There  is  some  of  worth  would  come  aboard ;  I  prajr 

you, 
To  greet  them  fairly. 

[The  Gentlemen  and  the  Tvx>  Sailors  descend, 
and  go  on  board  the  Barge. 

Enter,  from  thence,  Lysimachus  and  Lords  ;   th« 
Tyrian  Gentlemen,  and  the  Two  Sailors. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Sir, 
This  is  the  man  that  can,  in  aught  you  would, 
Resolve  you. 

£.ys.  Hail,  reverend  sir !  the  gods  preserve  you ! 

Hel.  And  you,  sir,  to  outlive  the  age  I  am, 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

I-ys.  You  wish  me  well. 

Being  on  shore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs, 
Seeing  this  goodly  vessel  ride  before  us, 
I  made  to  it,  to  know  of  whence  you  are. 

Hel.  First,  sir,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lys.  I  am  governor  of  this  place  you  ho  before. 

Hel.  Sir, 
Our  vessel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king : 
A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance, 
But  to  prorogue'  his  grief. 

Lys.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperatuie  7 

Hel.  Sir,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat ; 
But  the  main  grief  of  all  springs  from  the  loss 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  and  a  wife, 

Lys.  May  we  not  see  him,  then  ? 

Hel.  You  may,  indeed,  en 

But  bootless  is  your  sight ;  he  will  not  speak 
To  any. 

Lys.      Yet,  let  me  obtain  my  wish. 


5  Inkle  appears  to  have  been  a  particular  kind  of 
silk  thread  or  worsted  used  in  embroidery.  Rider 
translates  inkle  by  filum  textile. 

6  Steevens  thinks  that  we  should  read,  '  The  city's 
kiv'd,'  i.  e.  the  citizens  are  collected  like  bees  in  a  hive. 
We  have  the  verb  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  : — '  Drones 
hive  not  with  me.' 

7  '  Once  more  put  your  sight  under  the  guidance  of 
your  imagination.  Suppose  you  see  what  we  cannot 
exhibit  to  you ;  think  this  stage  the  bark  of  the  me- 
lancholy Pericles.' 

8  'Where  all  that  may  be  displayed  in  action  shall 
be  exhibited;  and  more  should  be  shown,  if  our  stage 
would  permit.'  The  poet  seems  to  be  aware  of  iha 
ditiiculty  of  representing  the  ensuing  scene.  Soma 
modern  editions  read,  'more  o/might;'  which,  if  therij 
was  authority  for  it,  should  seem  to  mean  '  more  of 
greater  consequence.' 

9  To  lengthen  or  prolong  his  grief.  Prorogued  is 
used  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  fbr  delayed  .•— 

'  My  life  were  belter  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  death  prorogued  wanting  of  thy  Ifive.' 


! 


PERICLES,  PRINCE  OP  TYRE. 


ActT. 


Htl.  Behold  him,  sir:   [Pericles  diaeovtred.^] 
this  was  a  goodly  person, 
IHll  the  disaster,  that,  one  mortal  night,* 
Drove  him  to  this. 

Lm:  Sir,  king,  all  hail!  the  gods  preserve  youl 
Hail, 
HaiL  royal  sir ! 

Url.  It  is  in  vain  ;  he  will  not  speak  to  you. 

1  Jjrrd.  Sir,  we  have  a  maid  in  Mitylene,  I  durst 
wager, 
Would  win  some  words  of  him.' 

Lyt.  'Tis  well  bethought. 

She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony 
And  other  choice  attractions,  would  allure, 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafen'd  parts,* 
Which  now  are  midway  siopp'd  : 
She  is  all  happy  as  the  fairest  of  all, 
And,  with  her  fellow  maids,  is  now  upon* 
The  leafy  shelter  that  abuts  against 
The  island's  side. 

[He  whiitpers  one  of  the  attendant   Lords.— 
Exit  Lord,  in  the  Barge  of  Lysimachos. 

Hel.  Sure  all's  effectless  ;  yet  nothing  we'll  omit 
That  bears  recovery's  name.     But  since  your  kind- 
ness. 
We  have  stretch'd  dius  far,  let  us  beseech  you 

further, 
That  for  our  gold  we  may  provision  have, 
Wherein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want. 
But  weary  for  the  staleness. 

Ly».  O,  sir,  a  courtesy, 

Which  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  God 
For  every  graff  would  send  a  caterpillar, 
And  so  inflict  our  province.*— -Yet  once  more 
Let  me  entreat  to  know  at  large  the  cause 
Of  your  king's  sorrow. 

Hel.  Sit,  sir,  I  will  recount  it  ;— 

But  see,  I  am  prevented. 

EnttTx  from  the  Barge,''  Lord,  Marirx,  and  a 
Young  Lady. 

Liy».  O,  here  is 

The  lady  that  I  sent  fbr.    Welcome,  fair  one  ! 
Is't  not  a  goodly  presence  ? 

Hel.  A  gallant  lady. 

Lya.  She's  such,  that  were  I  well  assur'd  she  came 
Of  gentle  kind,  and  noble  stock,  I'd  wish 


I  Few  u(  the  stase-directions,  that  have  been  siven  in 
this  and  the  preceilin?  acts,  are  found  in  the  old  copy. 
In  the  original  rcpresonution  Pericles  was  prubabiy 
placed  in  (he  back  part  nf  the  stage,  concealed  by  a 
curtain,  which  was  here  drawn  open.  The  ancient 
narratives  represented  him  as  remaining  In  the  cabin 
of  his  ship ;  but  ns  in  such  a  sitiiaiion  Pericles  would 
pot  be  visible  to  the  audience,  a  different  stage-direction 
is  now  given. 

■i  The  old  copies  read,  '  one  mortal  wight.''  The 
ememlatian  is  Malune's.  Mortal  is  here  used  for 
dcadl'/,  destructive. 

3  Thid  circumstance  resembles  another  in  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  where  Lareu  gives  an  account  of  He- 
Jena's  attractions  to  the  king  befbre  she  Is  introduced  to 
attempt  his  cure. 

4  The  old  copy  reads,  ♦  defend  parts,'  Malone  made 
the  alteration,  which  he  explains  thus :  i.  e.  *  his  ears, 
which  are  to  be  assailed  by  .Marina's  melodious  voice.' 
Steevens  would  read,  'deafen'd  ports,'  meaning  'the 
oppilated  doors  of  hearing.' 

a  Steevens  prints  this  passage  in  the  following  man- 
ner ;  correctea  and  amended  so  as  to  run  smooth  no 
(Iqubt,  but  with  sufficient  license  :-r 

'  She  a//  as  happy  as  of  all  the  fairest. 
In  with  her  fellow  maiiiens  now  within.' 
Dlfflculiies  have  been  raised  about  this  passage  as  it 
stands  ;  but  surely  it  is  as  intelligible  as  many  others 
m  this  play.  '  Upon  a  leafy  shelter,'  which  is  the  great 
etunibling.block,  appaars  to  mean  '  Upon  a  spot  which 
is  sheltered.' 

6  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  poet  wrote  :— 

'  And  aonfflict  our  province.' — 
We  have  no  example  of  ta  inflict  used  by  itself  for  to 
punish. 

7  It  appears  that  when  Pericles  was  orijinally  per- 
formed the  theatres  were  furnished  with  no  such  appa- 
ratus as,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  could  be 
suppi.W  to  present  either  a  sea  or  a  ship  ;  and  that  the 
oiUwiitM  wore  60Bt«av>d  lu  bctiuld  vomoJa  KMliog  iu 


No  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely  wed. 
Fair  one,  all  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty* 
Expect  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient : 
If  that  thy  prosperous  and  artificial  feat" 
Can  draw  him  but  to  answer  thee  in  aught. 
Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  will  use 

My  utmost  skill  in  his  recovery. 
Provided  none  but  I  and  my  companion 
Be  suffer'd  to  come  near  hini. 

I^ys.  Come,  let  as  leave  her 

And  the  gods  make  her  prosperous  ! 

fMARiicA  ringt.^" 

Ly*.  Mark'd  he  your  music  ? 

Mar.  No,  nor  look'd  on  us. 

Jjys.  See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 

Mar.  Hail,  sir !  my  lord,  lend  ear  : 

Per.  Hum:   ha! 

Mar.  I  am  a  maid, 

My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes. 
But  have  been  eaz'd  on,  like  a  comet :  she  speaks. 
My  lord,  that,  may  be,  hath  endur'd  a  grief 
Might  equal  yours,  if  iwlh  were  justly  weigh'd. 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  state, 
Mv  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings  ;" 
But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage. 
And  to  the  world  and  awkward"  casuaJities 
Bound  me  in  servitude. — I  will  desist; 
But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  cheek, 
And  whispers  in  mine  ear.  Go  not  till  he  tpeak. 

[A*id*. 

Per,  My  fortunes — parentage—good  parentage— 
To  equal  mine  ?— -was  it  not  thus  7  what  say  you  7 

Mar.  I  said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my  pai 
rentage. 
You  would  not  do  mo  violence.'* 

Per.  I  do  think  so. 

I  pray  you,  turn  your  eves  again  upon  me. — 
You  are  like  something  that — What  countrywoman  ? 
Here  of  these  shores  7'* 

Mar.  No,  nor  of  any  shores  : 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  ap|>ear. 

Pit,   I  am  great    with  wo,   and    shall  deliver 
weeping. 


anil  out  of  port  in  their  mimfs  eye  only.  This  licence 
being  once  granted  to  the  poet,  the  lord.  In  the  instance 
nowbefore  «».  walked  off  the  stage,  and  returned  again 
in  a  few  minutes,  leading  in  Marina  without  any  sen. 
.sitile  impropriety  ;  and  the  present  drama  exhibite<l  l>e- 
fore  such  indtdgcnt  spen.Ttors  was  not  more  incommo- 
dious in  tho  represcntPtion  than  any  ether  would  have 
been.  See  Malone's  Hist(>rical  Account  of  the  English 
9ta?e. 

8  The  quarto  of  1609  reads : — 

'  Fair  on  all  goodness  that  consists  in  beauty,'  kc 
The  present  circumstance  nuts  us  in  mind  of  what 
passes  between  Helena  and  the  King,  in  All's  Well  that 
Ends  Well. 

9  The  old  copy  has  'artificial /of e.»  The  emenda- 
tion is  by  Dr.  Percy- 

10  This  song  (like  most  of  those  that  were  sung  in  the 
old  playn)  has  not  been  preservetl.  It  may  have  been 
formed  on  the  lines  in  the  Oesta  Romanorum.  The 
reader  desirous  of  consulting  the  Latin  hexameters,  or 
Twine's  trauiilatinn  of  them,  may  consult  the  Variorum 
Shakspeare.  There  was  not  merit  enough  in  them  to 
warrant  their  production  in  this  abridged  commentary, 

11  So  in  Othello:— 

' I  fetch  my  birth 

From  men  of  royal  siege.' 
13  .Awkward  is  adverse.    So  in  King  Henry  VI.,  Pail 
11.:— 

<  And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's  bank, 
Drove  back  again.' 

13  This  seems  to  refer  to  a  partuf  the  stonr  that  is  made 
no  use  of  in  the  present  scene,  Thus  in  Twine's  trans- 
lation : — 'Then  AppoUmius  fell  in  raee,  and  forgetiinf 
all  courtesie,  Ice.  rose  up  sodainly  a^nd  stroke  the  mai» 
en,'  8tc.    Pericles  however  afterwards  savs — 

.'  Did'st  thou  not  say,  when  I  did  push  thee  hack, 
(Which  was  when  I  perceiv'd  thee,}  that  thou  cam^' 
From  good  descending?' 
U  This  passage  is  strangely  corrupt  In  the  old  copies  :-» 

<  {\n  I  lio  think  eo,  pray  you  turee  your  eyet  ttp« 
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My  dearest  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such  a  one 
My  daughter  might  have  been : '  my  queen's  square 

brows ; 
Her  stature  to  an  inch  ;  as  wand-like  straight ; 
As  silver-voic'J  ;   her  eyes  as  jewel-like, 
And  cas'd  as  richly  :  in  pace  another  Juno  ; 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them 

hungry, 
The  more  she  gives  them  speech. — Where  do  you 
live? 

Mar.  Where  I  am  but  a  stranger  :  from  the  deck 
You  may  discern  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred  ? 

And  how  achiev'd  you  these  endowments,  which 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe  ?* 

Mar.  Should  I  tell  my  history, 

'Twould  seem  like  lies  disdain'd  in  the  reporting. 

Per.  Pr'ythee,  speak  ; 
Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look'st 
Modest  as  justice,  and  thou  seem'sr  a  palace 
For  the  crown'd'  trutii  to  dwell  in :  I'll  believe  thee  ; 
And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation. 
To  points  that  seem  impossible  ;  for  thou  look'st 
Like  one  I   lov'd  indeed.     What  were  thy  friends  ? 
Didst  ihou  not  say,  when  I  did  push  thee  back, 
(Which  was  when  I  perceiv'd  thee,) that  thou  cam'st 
From  good  descending  ? 

Mar.  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.  Report  thy  parentage.     I  think  thou  said'st 
Thou  hadsl  been  toss'd  from  wrong  to  injury. 
And  that  thou  thought's!  thy  griefs  might  equal  mine, 
If  both  were  openM. 

Mar.  Some  such  thing  indeed 

I  said,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per.  Tell  thy  story  ; 

If  thine  consider'd  prove  the  thousandth  part 
Of  my  etidurance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  suffer'd  like  a  girl :   yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings'  graves,  and  smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act.*     What  were  thy  friends? 
How  lost  thou  them  ?     Thy  name,  my  -most  kind 

virgin  ? 
Recount,  I  do  beseech  thee ;  come,  sit  by  me. 

Mar.  My  name,  sir,  is  Marina. 

Per.  O,  I  am  mock'd. 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither 
To  make  the  world  laugh  at  me. 

Mar.  Patience,  goo    sir, 

Or  here  I'll  cease. 

Per.  Nay,  I'll  be  patient ; 

Thou  little  know'st  how  thou  dost  startle  me. 
To  call  thyself  Marina. 

Mar.  The  name  Marina 

Was  given  me  by  one  that  had  some  power  ; 
My  father,  and  a  king. 

Per.  How  !   a  king's  daughter  ? 

And  call'd  Marina  ? 

Mar.  You  said  you  would  believe  me  ; 


me,  your  like  somethiiig  that,  what  country  women 
heare  of  these  shewes,'  &c. 

'  Mar.  Nor  of  any  shewes,'  &c. 
For  the  ingenious  emendation,  shores  Instead  oT  shewes, 
as  well  as  the  regulation  of  the  whole  passage,  Malone 
confesses  his  obligation  to  the  earl  of  Charlemont. 

1  So  Daemones,  in  the  Ru<leii3  of  Plauius,  exclaims, 
on  beholding  his  long  lost  child  : — 

'  O  filia 
Alea  !  cum  ego  banc  video,  mearuni  me  absens  miseria- 

rum  conrunones. 
Trima  quae  periit  mihi :  jam  tanta  esset,  sivivit,  scio.' 

2  i.  e.  possess.  The  meaning  of  the  compliment  is  : — 
These  endowments,  however  valuable  in  themselves, 
are  heightened  by  heing  in  your  possession  :  ihey  acquire 
additional  grace  from  their  owner.  One  of  Timon's 
flatterers  says, 

'  You  mend  the  jewel  by  wearing  of  it.' 

3  Shakspeare,  when  he  means  to  representany  quali- 
ty of  the  mind,  &c.  as  eminently  perfect,  furnishes  the 
personification  with  a  crown.  See  the  37th  and  I44th 
Sonnets.     So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

'  Upon  his  brow  shame  is  asham'd  to  sit ; 

For  'tis  a  throne,  where  honour  may  be  croinri'd 

Solo  monarch  of  the  univoraoi  eanii.' 


But,  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace, 
I  will  end  here. 

Per.  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood  T 

Have  you  a  working  pulse  ?  and  are  no  fairy  7 
No  motion  ?'  Well ;  speak  on.     Where  were  jrou 

born  ? 
And  wherefore  call'd  Marina  ? 

Mar.  Call'd  Marina, 

For  I  was  bom  at  sea. 

Per.  At  sea  ?  thy  mother  ? 

Mar.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king ; 
Who  died  the  very  minute  I  was  bom, 
As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  hath  oil 
DeliverM  weeping. 

Per.  O,  stop  there  a  little  ! 

This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull  sleep 
Did  mock  sad  fools  withal :  this  cannot  be. 
My   daughter's   buried.     [Aside.\     Well: — whers 

were  you  bred  ? 
I'll  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story. 
And  never  interrupt  you. 

Mar.  You'll  scarce  believe  me  ;  'twere  best  I  did 
give  o'er. 

Per.  I  will  believe  you  by  the  syllable 
Of  what  you  shall  deliver.*     Yet,  give  me  leaved- 
How  came  you  in  these  parts  ?   where  were  you 
bred? 

Mar.  The  king,  my  father,  did  in  Tharsus  leave 
me  ; 
Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife. 
Did  seek  to  murder  me :  and  having  woo'd 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn  to  do't, 
A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  me  ; 
Brought  me  to  Mitylene.     But  now,  good  sir, 
Whither  will  you  have  me  ?  Why  do  you  weep  ?  It 

may  be. 
You  think  me  an  impostor  :  no,  good  faith; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  Pericles  be. 

Per.  Ho,  Helicanus ! 

Hel.  Calls  my  gracious  lord? 

Per.  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor, 
Most  wise  in  general :  Tell  me,  if  thou  canst. 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be, 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hel.  I  know  not ;  but 

Here  is  the  regent,  sir,  of  Mitylene, 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

Lys.  She  would  never  tell 

Her  parentage  ;  being  demanded  that. 
She  would  sit  still  and  weep. 

Per.  O  Helicanus,  strike  me,  honour'd  sir  ; 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain  ; 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me, 
O'crbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality. 
And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.     O,  coram 

hither. 
Thou  that  beget'st  him  that  did  thee  beget ; 
Thou  that  wast  born  at  sea,  buried  at  Tharsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again  !  O  Helicanus, 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods,  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us  ;  This  is  Marina.— 
What  was  thy  mother's  name  ?  tell  me  but  that, 


4  '  By  her  beauty  and  patient  meekness  disarmin? 
Calamity,  and  preventing  her  from  using  her  uplifted 
sword.  JExtremity  (though  not  personified  as  here)  it 
in  like  manner  used  for  the  utmost  of  hwnan  suffermg 
in  King  Lear : — 

' another. 

To  amplify  too  much,  would  much  more, 
And  top  extremity.^ 
So  in  Twelfth  Night : — 

'  She  sat  like  Patience  on  a  monument 
Smiling  at  Grief.' 

5  i.  e.  No  puppet  dressed  up  to  deceive  me.  8o  in  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  : — 

'  O,  excellent  motion  !    O,  exceeding  puppet !' 

6  That  is,  I  will  believe  every  the  minutest  part  o( 
what  you  say.     So  in  All's  Well  thai  Ends  Well  :-— 

'  To  the  utmost  syllable  of  your  worthiness  ' 
And  in  Macbeth  :— 

'  To  ihe  laat  »yUabie  of  recorded  tinM.' 
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For  tnith  can  never  be  confimi'd  enough, 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep.' 

Mar.  First,  sir,  I  pray. 

What  is  your  title  ? 

Per.  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre:  but  tell  me  now 
My  drown'd  queen's  name,  (as  in  the  rest  thou  hast 
Been  godlike  perfect,)  thou'rt  the  heir  of  kingdoms, 
And  another  life  to  Pericles  thy  father.^ 

JMar.  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 
To  say,  my  mother's  name  was  Thaisa  ? 
Thaisa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end, 
The  minute  I  began.' 

Per.  Now,  blessing  on  thee,  rise ;  thou  art  my 
child. 
Give  me  fresh  garments.     Mine  own,  Helicanus, 
(Not  dead  at  Tharsus,  as  she  should  have  been. 
By  savage  Cieon,)  she  shall  tell  thee  all ; 
When  thou  shalt  kneel  and  justfy  in  knowledge. 
She  is  thy  very  princess. — Whois  this? 

HeL  Sir,  'tis  the  governor  of  Mitylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state, 
Did  come  to  see  you. 

Per.  I  embrace  you,  sir. 

Give  me  my  robes ;  I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 
O  heavens  bless  my  girl !  But  hark,  what  music  ? — 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 
O'er  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt, 
How  sure  you  are  my  daughter.— But  what  music  ? 

Het.  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per.  None? 
The  music  of  the  spheres :  list,  my  Marina. 

Lys.  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him  ;  give  him  way. 

Per.  Rarest  sounds ! 
Do  ye  not  hear  ? 

I^s.  Music  ?  My  lord,  I  hear— 

Per.  Most  heavenly  music  : 
It  nips  me  tmto  Ust'ning,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  on  mine  eyelids  ;  let  me  rest.         [He  lUep*. 

L.y».  A  pillow  for  his  head  : 

[T%e  CiirUun  be/ore  the  PaviUon  of  PxRicLxs 
is  closed. 
So  leave  him  all. — ^Well,  my  companion-friends,* 
If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief, 
I'll  well  remember  you. 

[Exeunt  Ltsimachcs,  Helicastts,  Ma- 
rina, and  attendcait  Lady. 

SCENE  II.     The  same.     Pericles  on  the  Deck 
asleep  ;  Diana  appearing  to  him  as  in  a  Vition.^ 
Dia.    My  temple  stands  in  Ephesus ;  hie  thee 
thither, 

And  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 

There,  when  my  maiden  priests  are  met  together. 

Before  the  people  all. 

Reveal  how  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thy  wife  ; 

To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's,  call. 

And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life." 

Perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'st  in  wo : 

1  i.  e.  in  plain  language,  '  (hough  nothing  ever  hap> 
pened  to  awake  a  scruple,  or  doubt  concerning  your  vera- 
city.' 

3  This  passage  is  very  much  corrupted  in  the  old  co- 
pies :  in  the  last  line  we  have,  'another  like.'  The 
emendation  is  founded  upon  that  of  Mason.  Malone 
reads ; — 

'  Per.  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre  :  but  tell  me  now 
My  drown'd  queetrt  name,  (as  in  the  rest  you  said 
Thou  hast  been  godlike  pcrlect,)  the  heir  of  khigdoms. 
And  a  mother  like  to  Pericles  thy  father.' 
Mswon's  emendation  is  confirmed  by  what  Pericles  says 
in  the  preceding  speech  : — 

' O  come  hither 

Thou  that  begcVat  him  that  did  thee  bepet.' 
S  So  in  the  Winter's  Tale ; — 

' Lady, 

Dear  queen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began, 

Oive  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss.' 

4  Malone  would  give  these  lines  to  Marina,  reading — 

' Well,  my  companion  friend.'' 

Observing  that  a  lady  had  entered  with  her,  and  Marina 
■ays,  I  will  use  my  utmost  skill  in  the  recovery  of 
Pericles, 

' provided 

That  none  but  I  and  my  companion-maid 

Be  sulbr'd  va  com*  near  him-  • 


Do't,  and  be  happy,  by  my  silver  bow. 

Awake,  and  tell  thy  dream.        [Diana  disapptan. 

Per.  Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine,' 
I  will  obey  thee  ! — Helicanus  ! 
Enter  LvsiMACHtrs,  Uelicanits,  and  Marina. 

Hel.  Sir. 

Per.  My  purpose  was  for  Tharsus,  there  to  itrike 
The  inhospitable  Cleon  ;  but  I  am 
For  other  service  first  :  toward  Ephesus 
Turn  our  blown'  sails ;  eilsoons  I'll  tell  thee  why.— 
[To  Helicanci. 
Shall  we  refresh  us,  sir,  upon  your  shore, 
And  give  you  gold  for  such  provision 
As  our  intents  will  need  ? 

Ly*.  With  ail  my  heart,  sir ;  and  when  you  come 
ashore, 
I  have  another  suit. 

Per.  You  shall  prevail, 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter  ;  for  it  seems 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Lys.  Sir,  lend  your  arm. 

Per.  Come,  my  Marina.  [ExetMt. 

Enter  GowER,  b^ore   the  Temple  of  Diana,  at 
Ephesus. 

Goto.  Now  our  sands  are  almost  nm  ; 

More  a  little,  and  then  done.* 

This,  as  my  last  boon,  give  me, 

(For  such  kindness  must  relieve  me,) 

That  you  aptly  will  suppose 

What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  show^ 

What  minstrelsy,  and  pretty  din, 

The  regent  made  in  Mitylin, 

To  greet  the  king.     So  he  has  thrir'd, 

That  he  is  promis'd  to  be  wiv'd 

To  fair  Marina  ;  but  in  no  wise 

Till  he'"  had  done  his  sacrifice. 

As  Dian  bade :  whereto  being  bound. 

The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound.'* 

In  feather'd  briefness  sails  are  fill'd. 

And  wishes  fall  out  as  they're  will'd. 

At  Ephesus,  the  temple  see. 

Our  king,  and  all  his  company. 

That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon 

Is  by  your  fancy's  thankful  boon.  [Exit 

SCENE  UI.  The  Temple  o/Diana  at  Ephesus  ; 
Thaisa  standing  near  the  Altar,  as  High  Priest 
ess;  a  number  of  Virgins  on  each  side  ;  Ceri 
MON  and  other  Inhabitants ^  Ephesus  attending. 
Enter  Pericles,  with  his  Train  ;  Ltbimachcs, 
Helicancts,  Marina,  and  a  Lady. 
Per.  Hail  Dian  !  to  perform  tliyjust  command, 

I  here  confess  myself  the  king  of'^Tyre  ; 

Who,  frighted  fi'om  my  country,  did  wed 

The  fair  Thaisa,  at  Penlapolis. 

At  sea  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 

A  maid-child  call'd  Marina  ;  who,  O  goddess, 


Steevens  contends  fur  the  text  as  it  stands,  remarking 
that  '  Lysiniachus  is  much  in  love  with  Marina,  ana 
supposing  himself  to  be  near  the  gratification  of  hi* 
wishes,  with  a  generosity  common  to  noble  natures  on 
such  occasions,  is  desirous  to  make  his  friends  and 
companions  partakers  of  his  happiness.' 

5  This  vision  appears  to  be  founded  on  a  passage  in 
Gower.  _  3 

6  In  the  old  copy  we  have  here  W-e  for  life  again. —  I 
The  passage  appears  to  mean : — '  Draw  such  a  picture  | 
as  shall  prove  it<jelf  to  have  been  copied  from  real,  not  . 
from  pretended  calamities  ;  such  a  one  as  shall  strike  I 
the  hearers  with  all  the  lustre  of  conspicuous  truth.'  | 

7  i.  e.  regent  of  the  silver  moon.  In  the  language  of  I 
alchemy,  which  was  well  understood  when  this  play  I 
was  written,  Luna  or  Diana  means  silver,  as  Sol  does       I 

8  That  is,   'our  swollen  saila'    So  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra : — 

'  A  vent  upon  her  arm,  and  something  blown.* 

9  The  old  copy  reads  dum.    And  in  the  last  line  of 
this  chorus  doom  instead  of  boon, 

10  i.  e.  Pericles. 
U   Con/uund  here  signifies  to  ccm«i/m<. 

'  He  did  confound  ti\e  t>es(  pan  of  an  hour, 
Exchanging;  hardiroeiu  with  gr^ai  Glendow'r,' 
King  Henry  V. 
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Wears  yet  thy  silver  livery."     She  at  Tharsus 
Was  nurs'd  with  Cleon  ;   whom  at  fourteen  years 
He  sought  to  murder  :  but  her  better  stars 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene  :   against  whose  shore 
Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us, 
Where,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance,  she 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Thai.  Voice  and  favour  ! — 

You  are — you  are — O,  royal  Pericles!^ — 

[She  faints. 

Per.   What  means  the  woman?  she  dies,  help, 
gentlemen ! 

Cer.  Noble  sir. 
If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true, 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per.  Reverend  appearer,  no  ; 

1  threw  her  overboard  with  these  very  arms. 

Cer.  Upon  this  coast,  I  warrant  you. 

Per.  'Tis  most  certain. 

Cer.  Look  to  the  lady  ; — O,  she's  but  o'erjoy'd  I 
Early,  one  blust'ring  morn,  this  lady  wjis 
Thrown  on  this  shore.     I  op'd  the  coffin,  and 
Found  there  rich  jewels ;  recover'd  her,  and  plac'd 

her 
Here  in  Diana's  temple.' 

Per.  May  w^e  see  them  ? 

Cer.  Great  sir,  they  shall  be  brought  you  to  my 
house,* 
Whither  I  invite  you.     Look  !  Thaisa  is 
Recover'd. 

Thai.  O,  let  me  look  ! 
If  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity 
Will  to  my  sense'  bend  no  licentious  ear. 
But  curb  It,  spite  of  seeing.     O,  my  lord. 
Are  you  not  Pericles  ?  Like  him  you  speak. 
Like  him  you  are  :  Did  you  not  name  a  tempest, 
A  birth,  and  death  7 

Per.  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa  ! 

Thai.  That  Thaisa  am  I,  supposed  dead, 
And  drown'd.* 

Per.  Immortal  Dian ! 

Thai.  Now  I  know  you  better. 

When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  father,  gave  you  such  a  ring. 

[Shows  a  Ring. 

Per.  This,  this  ;   no  more,  you  gods  !  your  pre- 
sent kindness 
Makes  my  past  miseries  sport :'  You  shall  do  well. 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 


1  i.  e.  her  white  robe  of  innocence,  as  being  yet  under 
the  protection  of  the  goddess  of  chastiiy. 

3  The  similitude  between  this  scene  and  the  dis- 
covery in  the  last  act  ol'  The  Winter's  Tale,  will  strike 
•very  reader. 

In  the  fragment  of  the  Old  Metrical  Romance,  for- 
merly in  Dr.  Farmer's  possession,  mentioned  in  the 
Freliminary  Remarks,  this  is  told  with  simplicity  and 
puhos.  I  lay  it  before  the  reader  as  a  philological  cu- 
liosity  : — 

'  The  whiles  he  expoiinede  thus  hys  lyf 

Wt  sorwe  &  stedfasi  thouzt, 

He  tolde  hit  to  hys  owene  wyf, 

Sche  knew  him  [thoughj  he  hire  nought, 

Heo  caught  hyra  in  hire  armes  two, 

For  joye  sche  ne  myght  spek  a  word, 

The  kyng  was  wroth  &  ;-:itte  her  fro  ; 

Heo  cryede  loude — 'ye  beth  my  lord, 

I  cm  youre  wyf,  youre  leof  yore, 

ATchictrata  ye  lovede  so, 

Th<s  Xynges  doughtry  was  bore, 

Arcl.i8:ri'te3  he  ne  hadde  na  mo.' 

Heo  c.'ipte  hym  &  eft'  ♦  ♦  »  kysse 

And  saxlo  thus  byfore  hem  alle 

Ze  seeth  ^ppolyn  the  kyng 

My  maysv'  that  taugt  me  all  my  good'^— 
Cetera  desunt. 
9  TJ»e  same  situation  occurs  again  in  the  Comedy  of 
..rrors,  where  ^geon  loses  his  wife  at  sea,  and  finds 
Imf  ft  last  in  a  nunnery. 

4  This  circumstance  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
meetiag  of  Leontes  and  Hermione  in  The  Winter's 
Tale.  The  office  of  Cerimou  is  not  unlike  that  of  Pau- 
lina. 

5  Sense  is  here  used  for  sensual  passion. 

6  Droien^d  in  this  instance  does  not  signify  suffocated 
kjr  water,  but  overwhelmed  in  it.     Thua  KitoUes,  Hit 


Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.*     O,  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Mar.  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom. 

[Kneels  to  Thaisa. 

Per.  Look,  who  kneels  here  !  Flesh  of  thy  fleali, 
Thaisa  ; 
Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  call'd  Marina, 
For  she  was  yielded  there. 

Thai.  Bless'd  and  mine  own  ! 

Hel.  Hail,  modam,  and  my  queen  ! 

Thai.  I  know  you  not. 

Per.  You  have  heard   me   say,  when  I  did  fly 
from  Tyre, 
I  left,  behind  an  ancient  substitute. 
Can  you  remember  what  I  call'd  the  man? 
I  have  nam'd  hlra  oft. 

Thai.  'Twas  Helicanus,  then 

Per.  Still  confirmation  : 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa  :  this  is  he. 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found  ; 
How  possibly  preserv'd  ;  and  whom  to  thank, 
Besides  the  goids,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon,  my  lord  ;  this  man 
Through  whom  the  gods  have  shown  their  power  , 

that  can 
From  first  to  last  resolve  you. 

Per.  Reverend  sir, 

The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 
More  like  a  god  than  you.     Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  relives  ? 

Cer.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Beseech  you,  first  go  with  me  to  my  house. 
Where  shall  be  shown  you  all  was  found  with  her ; 
How  she  cam«  placed  here  within  the  temple ; 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Per.  Pure  Diana! 

I  bless  thee  for  thy  vision,  and  will  offer 
My  night  oblations  to  thee.     Thaisa, 
This  prince,  the  fair-betrothed'  of  your  daughter, 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pentapolis.     And  now, 
This  ornament  that  makes  me  look  so  dismal, 
Will  I,  my  lov'd  Marina,  clip  to  form  ; 
And  what  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch'd, 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day,  I'll  beautify.'" 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon  hath  letters  of  good  credit, 
Sir,  that  my  father's  dead." 


tory  of  the  Turks : — '  Galleys  might  be  drowned  in  the 
harbour  with  the  great  ordnance,  before  they  could  be 
rigged.' 

7  So  in  King  Lear : — 

'  It  is  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  fell.' 

8  This  is  a  sentiment  which  Shakspeare  never  fails 
to  introduce  on  occasions  similar  to  the  present.  So  in 
the  39th  Psalm: — 'O  spare  me  a  little,  ih.at  I  may  re- 
cover my  strength  before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more 
seen.'  The  same  chought  is  expressed  by  Perdita,  in 
the  Winter's  Tale  :-- 

'  Not  like  a  corse ; — or  if— not  to  be  buried 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  anns.'' 

9  i.  e.  fairly  contracted,  honourably  affianced. 

10  The  author  has  here  followed  Gower,  or  the  Gesta 
Romanorum : — 

' this  a  vowe  to  God  I  make 

That  I  shall  never  for  hir  sake, 

Ml/  berde  for  no  lUcyn^e  shave. 

Till  it  befalle  that  I  have 

In  convenable  time  nf  age 

Beselte  her  unto  marriage.'' 
The  poet  has,  however,  l)een  guilty  of  a  slight  inadver' 
tency.  If  Pericles  made  the  "vow  almost  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  Marina,  it  was  hardly  necessary  for 
him  to  make  it  again,  as  he  has  done,  when  he  arrived 
at  Tharsus. 

11  In  the  fragment  of  the  Old  Metrical  Romance,  the 
father  dies  in  his  daughter's  arms. 

'  Zitt  was  hys  fader-in-lawe  a  ly  ve 
Archiftrates  the  goud  kyng, 
Folk  come  aaeynes  hym  so  blyve 
As  eny  myght  by  othr  ihyng ; 
They  song  daunsede  &  were  blyche. 
That  ever  he  myghte  that  day  yseo. 
And  thonked  God  a  thousand  s'ythe. 
The  kynge  was  gladdest  ever  be  ye. 
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Pet.  Hearens  make  a  star  of  him!'  Yet  there, 
my  queen, 
We'll  celebrare  iheir  nuptials,  and  ourselves 
Will  in  that  kingdom  spend  our  following  days ; 
Our  son  and  daughter  shall  in  Tyrus  reign. 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  stay, 
To  hear  the  rest  untold. — Sir,  lead  the  way. 

\Exewni. 
Enter  Gower. 
Gaw.  In  Antioch,*  and  his  daughter,  you  have 
heard 
Of  monstrous  lust  the  due  and  Just  reward  : 


Tho  he  saw  hem  alle  by  fore 

Hys  dou^hi'  &.  bys  soiie  in  lawe, 

And  hys  dnu^ht'  so  Tair  y  core, 

A  kyngis  wife  heo  was  wel  fawe, 

And  her  chyld  ther  also 

Al  clene  of  kyngis  blod, 

He  buste  hem,  ho  wiis  glad  tho 

But  the  olde  kynge  so  goud. 

He  made  hem  dwelle  that  yer 

Jind  drydt  in  hys  doughf  arm.'' 
\  This  notion  is  borrowed  from  the  ancients,  who  ex- 
pressed their  mode  of  conferring  divine  honours  and 
•mniortality  on  men,  by  placing  them  among  the  stars. 
9  i.  e.  the  king  of  Aniioch.  "The  old  copy  reads  wJn- 
tiockus.  Steevens  made  the  alteration,  observing  that 
in  Shakspeare'a  other  plays  we  have  France  for  the 
king  of  France  j  Morocco  for  the  king  of  Morocco,  kc. 


In  Pericles,  his  queen  ana  daughter,  seen 

(Although  assaii'd  with  fortune  fierce  and  keeti«) 

Virtue  preserv'd  from  fell  destruction's  blast. 

Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown'd  with  joy  at  last. 

In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 

A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  lovalty : 

In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears, 

The  worth  that  learned  charity  ave  wears. 

For  wicked  Cieon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 

Had    spread    their    cursed    deed,    and    honour'd 

name 
Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn  ; 
That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  bum. 
The  gods  for  murder  seemed  so  content 
To  punish  them  ;  although  not  done,  but  meuit. 
So  on  your  patience  evermore  attending, 
New  joy  wait  on  you !  Here  our  play  has  ending.  ■ 

[Exit  GowEK. 

THAT  this  tragedy  has  some  merit,  it  were  vain  to 
deny ;  but  that  it  is  the  entire  composition  of  Shak 
speare,  is  more  than  can  be  hastily  granted.  I  shall  not 
venture  with  Dr.  Farmer,  to  determine  that  the  hajul  of 
our  great  poet  is  only  visible  in  the  last  act :  for  I  think 
it  appears  in  several  passages  dispersed  over  each  of 
these  divisions.  I  find  it  diOicult,  however,  to  persuade 
myself  that  he  was  the  original  fabricator  of  the  plot,  or 
the  author  of  every  dialogue,  chorus,  fcc. 

STEEVENS. 


KING    LEAR. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


THE  story  of  King  Lear  and  his  three  daughters  was 
ori|inBlly  told  oy  Geffrey  of  Monmouth,  from 
whom  Holinshed  :ranscrit>ed  it ;  and  in  his  Chronicle 
Shakspeare  had  certainly  read  it :  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  more  indebted  to  the  old  anonymous  play,  enti- 
tled The  True  Chronicle  Hystorie  of  Leire,  King  of 
England,  and  his  Three  Daughters  Gonorill,  Ragan. 
andCordella,  1605.  A  play  with  that  title  was  enterea 
on  the  Stationers'  books  by  Edward  White,  May  14, 
1994  :  and  there  are  two  other  entries  of  the  same  piece, 
Mays,  1605;  and  Nov.  26,  1607.  From  the  Mirror  of 
Magistrates,  Shakspeare  has  taken  the  hint  for  the  be 
haviour  of  the  Steward,  and  the  reply  of  Cordelia  to 
her  father,  concerning  her  future  marriage.  The  Epi- 
sode of  Gloucester  and  his  sons  must  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  no  trace  of  it  being  found 
in  the  other  sources  of  the  fable.  The  reader  will  also 
find  the  story  of  King  Lear  in  the  second  book  and 
tenth  canto  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  and  in  the  fif- 
teenth chapter  of  the  third  book  of  Warner's  Albion's 
England.  Camden,  in  his  Remaines,  under  the  head 
of  Wise  Speeches,  tells  a  similar  story  to  this  of  Lear, 
of  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons  ;  which,  if  the  thing 
ever  happened,  probably  was  the  real  origin  of  the  fa- 
ble. The  story  has  found  its  way  into  many  ballads 
and  other  metrical  pieces ;  one  ballad  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Percy's  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  vol. 
i.  3d  ediu  The  story  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  unpub- 
lished Gesta  Romannrum,  and  in  the  Romance  of 
Perceforest.  The  whole  of  this  play  could  not  have 
been  written  till  after  1603.  Harsnet's  Declaration  of 
Popish  Impostures,  to  which  it  contains  so  many  re- 
ferences, and  from  which  the  fantastic  names  of  several 
spirits  are  borrowed,  was  not  published  till  that  year. 
It  must  have  been  produced  before  the  Christmas  of 
1606  ;  for  in  the  entry  of  Lear  on  the  Stationers'  Re- 
gister, on  the  36th  of  November,  1607,  it  is  expressly 
recorded  to  have  been  played,  during  the  preceding 
Christmas,  before  his  majesty  at  Whitehall.  Malone 
places  the  date  of  the  composition  in  1605;  Dr.  Drake 
in  1G04. 

'Of  this  noble  tragedy,  one  of  the  first  proiluctions 
of  the  noblest  of  poets,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  express 
ouradmiration  inadequate  terms.  Whether  considered 
as  an  effort  of  art,  or  as  a  picture  of  the  passions,  it  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  praise  The  two  portions  of 
which  the  fable  consists,  involving  the  tateof  Lear  and 
hia  daughters,  and  of  Gloster  and  bis  sous,  infiucoco . 


each  other  in  so  many  points,  and  are  blendeif  whll 
such  consummate  skill,  that  whilst  the  imagination  is 
delighted  by  diversity  of  circumstances,  the  judgment 
is  equally  gratified  in  viewing  their  mutual  co-opera- 
tion towards  the  final  result ;  the  coalescence  being  so 
intimate,  as  hot  only  to  preserve  the  necessary  unity 
of  action,  but  to  constitute  one  of  ihe  greatest  beauties 
of  the  piece. 

'  Such,  Indeed,  Is  the  interest  excited  by  the  struc' 
ture  and  concatenation  of  the  story,  that  the  attention 
is  not  once  suffered  to  flag.  By  a  rapid  succession  of 
incidents,  by  sudden  and  overwhelming  vicissitudes,  by 
the  most  awful  instances  of  misery  and  destitution, 
by  the  boldest  contrariety  of  characters,  are  curi- 
osity and  anxiety  kept  progressively  increasing,  and 
with  an  impetus  so  strong  as  nearly  to  absorb  every  fk* 
culty  of  the  mind  and  every  feeling  of  the  heart. 

'  Victims  of  frailty,  of  calamity,  or  of  vice,  in  an  aga 
remote  and  barbarous,  the  actors  in  this  drama  ars 
brought  forward  with  a  strength  of  colouring  which,  had 
the  scene  been  placed  in  a  more  civilized  era,  might 
have  been  justly  deemed  too  dark  and  ferocious  ;  but  is 
not  discordant  with  the  earliest  heathen  age  of  Britain. 
The  effect  of  this  style  of  characterisation  is  felt  occa* 
sionally  throughout  the  entire  play  ;  but  it  is  particu. 
larly  visible  in  the  delineation  of  (he  vicious  personages 
of  the  drama,  the  parts  of  Goneril,  Regan,  Edmund, 
and  Cornwall,  being  loaded  not  only  with  ingratitude 
of  the  deepest  dye,  but  with  cruelty  of  the  moet  savage 
and  diabolical  nature  :  they  are  the  criminals,  in  fact,  of 
an  age  where  vice  may  be  supposed  to  reign  with  law 
less  and  gigantic  power,  and  \n  which  the  extrusion  of 
Oloster's  eyes  might  be  such  an  event  as  not  unfre. 
quently  occurred.  Had  this  mode  of  casting  hia  ch«« 
racters  in  the  extreme  been  anpliedto  the  remainder  of 
the  dramalis  persona,  we  should  have  lost  some  of 
the  finest  lessons  of  humanity  and  wisdom  that  ever  is- 
sued from  the  pen  of  an  uninspired  writer  ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  coarsenesses,  which  remind  us  of 
the  barbarous  period  to  which  the  story  is  referred,  and 
of  a  few  incidents  rather  revolting  to  cretlibility,  but 
which  could  not  be  detached  from  the  original  narrative, 
the  virtuous  agents  of  the  play  exhibit  the  manners  ana 
the  feelings  of  civilization,  and  are  of  that  mixed  fabric 
which  can  alone  di!<play  a  just  portraiture  of  the  nature 
and  comjwsition  of  our  s]iecies. 

'  The  characters  of  Cordelia  and  Ednr,  It  is  true, 
approach  iMtarly  to  per feciion ;  but  the  flliel  viituw  of 
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Che  rormer  an  combined  with  such  exquisite  tender- 
ncsa  ot'  heart,  and  those  of  the  latter  with  such  bitter 
humiliation  and  suffering,  that  grief,  indignation,  and 
pity  are  instantly  excited.  Very  striking  represcnu- 
tions  are  also  given  of  the  rough  fidelity  of  Kent,  and 
of  the  hasty  credulity  of  Sloster ;  but  it  is  in  delineating 
the  passions,  feelings,  and  afflictions  of  Lear  that  our 
poet  has  wrought  up  a  picture  of  human  misery  which 
has  never  been  surpassed,  and  which  agitates  the  soul 
with  the  most  overpowering  emotions  of  sympathy  and 
compassion. 

'  The  conduct  of  the  unhappy  monarch  having  been 
founded  merely  on  the  impulses  of  sensibility,  and  not 
on  any  fixed  principle  or  rule  of  action,  no  sooner  has 
he  discovered  the  baseness  of  those  on  whom  he  had 
relied,  and  the  fatal  mistake  into  which  he  had  been 
hurried  by  the  delusions  of  inordinate  fondness  and  ex- 
travagant expectation,  than  be  feels  himself  bereft  of 
all  consolation  and  resource.  Those  to  whom  he  had 
given  all,  for  whom  he  had  stripped  himself  of  dignity 
and  power,  and  on  whcm  he  had  centred  every  hope 
of  comfort  and  repose  i:\  his  old  age,  his  inhuman 
daughters,  having  not  only  treated  him  with  utter  cold- 
ness and  contempt,  but  sought  to  deprive  him  of  all  the 
respectability,  and  even  of  the  very  means  of  existence, 
what,  in  amindso  constituted  as  Lear's,  the  sport  of  in- 
tense and  ill  regulated  feeling,  and  tortured  by  the  re- 
flection of  having  desened  the  only  child  who  loved 
him,  what  but  madness  could  be  expected  as  the  re- 
sult ?  It  was,  in  fact,  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  reciprocal  action  of  complicated  distress  and  morbid 
sensibility;  and  in  describing  the  api)ro;ich  of  this  dread- 
ful infliction,  in  tracing  its  progress,  its  height,  and 
subsidence,  our  poet  has  displayed  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  workings  ol  Llie  human  intellect, 
under  all  its  aberrations,  as  would  aflford  an  admirable 
study  for  the  inquirer  nto  mental  physiology.  He  has 
also  in  this  play,  as  in  that  of  Hamlet,  finely  discrimi- 
nated between  real  and  assumed  insanity.  Edgar, 
amidst  all  the  wild  imagery  which  his  imagination  has 
accumulated,  never  touching  on  the  true  source  of  his 
misery,  whilst  Lear,  on  the  contrary,  finds  it  associated 
with  every  object  and  every  thought,  however  distant 
or  dissimilar.  Not  even  the  Orestes  of  Euripides,  or 
the  Clementina  of  Richardson,  can,  as  pictures  of  dis- 
ordered reason,  be  placed  in  competition  with  this  of 
Lear  ;  it  may  be  pronounced,  indeed,  from  its  truth  and 
completeness,  beyond  the  reach  of  rivalry.'* 

An  anonymous  writer,  who  has  instituted  a  compari- 
son between  the  Lear  of  Shakspcare  and  the  (Kdipus 
of  Sophocles,  and  justly  given  the  palm  to  the  former, 
closes  his  essay  with  the  following  sentence,  to  which 
every  reader  of  taste  and  feeling  will  subscribe  : — 
'  There  is  no  detached  character  in  Shakspeare's  writ- 
ings which  displays  so  vividly  as  this  the  hand  and  mind 
of  a  master ;  which  exhibits  so  great  a  variety  of  excel- 
lence, and  such  amazing  powers  of  delineation  ;  so  in- 
timate a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  with  such  ex- 


*  Drake's  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  460. 


act  skill  in  tracing  ih*  pro^esg  aad  the  effects  of  its 
more  violent  and  more  delicate  passions.  It  is  in  th« 
management  of  this  character  more  especially  that  h» 
fills  up  that  grand  idea  of  a  perfect  poet,  which  we  de- 
ligiit  to  image  to  ourselves,  but  despair  of  seeing  re- 
alised.'! 

In  the  same  work  firom  whence  this  is  extracted  will 
be  found  an  article,  entitled  '  Thealralia,'  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Lamb,  in  which  are  the  follow- 
ing striking  animadversions  on  the  liberty  taken  in 
changing  the  catastrophe  of  this  tragedy  in  representa- 
tion. '  The  Lear  of  Shakspeare  cannot  be  acted.  The 
contemptible  machinery  with  which  they  mimic  th« 
storm  he  goes  out  in,  is  not  more  inadequate  to  repre» 
sent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements,  than  any  actor 
can  be  to  represent  Lear,  "rhe  greatness  of  Lear  is 
not  in  corporal  dimension,  but  in  intellectual :  the  ex- 
plosions of  his  passions  are  terrible  as  a  volcano ;  the/ 
are  storms  turning  up  and  disclosing  to  the  bottom  that 
rich  sea,  his  mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches  :  it  is  his 
mind  which  is  laid  bare.  This  case  of  flesh  and  blood 
seems  too  insignificant  to  be  thought  on  ;  even  as  hs 
himself  neglects  it.  On  the  stage  we  see  nothing  but 
corporal  infirmities  and  weakness,  the  impotence  of 
age  ;  while  we  read  it  we  see  not  Lear,  but  we  ara 
Lear ; — we  are  in  his  mind  ;  we  are  sustained  by  a 
grandeur,  which  baffles  the  malice  of  his  daughters 
and  storms  ;  in  the  aberrations  of  his  reason,  we  dis 
cover  a  mighty  irregtilar  power  of  reasoning,  unm«- 
thodised  from  the  ordmary  purposes  of  life,  but  exert 
ing  its  powers,  as  the  wind  blows  where  it  listeth,  at 
will  on  the  corruptions  and  abuses  of  mankind.  Wh^t 
have  looks  or  tones  to  do  with  that  sublime  identifica 
tion  of  his  age  with  that  of  the  heavens  Ihemaelves, 
when,  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  conniving  at  the 
injustice  of  his  children,  he  reminds  them  that  '  thqr 
themselves  are  old  !"  What  gesture  shall  we  appro 
priate  to  this  ?  What  has  voice  or  the  eye  to  do  with 
such  things .'  But  the  play  is  beyond  all  art,  a»  the 
tamperings  with  it  show  ;  it  is  too  hard  and  stony  ;  it 
must  have  love-scenes,  and  a  happy  ending.  It  is  not 
enough  that  Cordelia  is  a  daughter,  she  must  shine  as 
a  lover  too.  Fate  has  put  his  hook  in  the  nostrils  of 
this  Leviathan,  for  Oarrick  and  his  followers,  the 
showmen  of  the  scene,  to  draw  it  about  more  easily. 
A  happy  ending ! — as  if  the  living  martyrdom  that  Lear 
had  gone  through,  the  flaying  of  his  feelings  alive,  did 
not  make  a  fair  dismissal  from  the  stage  of  life  the  only 
decorous  thing  for  him.  If  he  is  to  live  and  be  happy 
after,  if  he  could  sustain  this  world's  burden  after,  why 
all  this  pudder  and  preparation — why  torment  us  wita 
all  this  unnecessary  sympathy  ?  As  if  the  childish 
pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt  robes  and  sceptre  agam, 
could  tempt  him  to  act  over  again  his  misused  station, — 
as  if  at  his  years,  and  with  his  experience,  any  thing 
was  left  but  to  die.' 


f  The  Reflector,  vol.  ii.  p.  139,  on  Greek  and  Eng» 
lish  Tragedy. 


PERSONS   REPRESENTED. 


Lear,  King  o/*  Britain. 

Kjng  ©/"France. 

DcKE  o/"  Burgundy. 

Duke  q/"CoRNWAH,. 

Duke  of  Albany. 

Earl  o/'Kent. 

Earl  ©/"Gloster. 

Edgar,  Son  to  Gloster. 

Edmund,  Bastard  Son  to  Gloster. 

CuRAN,  a  Courtier, 

Old  Man,  Tenant  to  Gloster. 

Physician.     Fool. 


Oswald,  Steward  to  Goneril. 
An  Officer,  employed  by  Edmund. 
Gentleman,  Attendant  on  Cordcliat 
A  Herald. 

Servants  to  Cornwall. 
Goneril,     1 

Regan,  >  Daughters  to  Lear. 

Cordelia,  ) 
Knights  attending  on  the  King,  Officers,  Messengei*j 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 
SCENE— Britain. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.     A   Room  of  Stale  in   King   Lear'; 

Paiaat.    Enter  Kent,  Gloster,  and  Edmund. 

Kent. 

I  THOUGHT  the  king  had  more  affected  the  duke  of 

Albany,  than  Cornwall 


I  There  is  something  of  obscurity  or  inaccuracy  in 
this  preparatory  scene.  The  king  has  already  divided 
his  kingdom,  and  yet  when  he  enters,  he  examines  his 
iaugbters  to  discover  in  what  proportions  he  should  di- 
ride  it.    Perhaps  Kent  and  Gloster  only  were  privy  to  I 

2  Z 


Glo.  It  did  always  seera  so  to  us  :  but  now,  ill 
the  division  of  the  kingdom,'  it  appears  not  whictf 
of  the  dukes  he  values  most :  for  equalities  are  ^Q 
weigh'd,  that  curiosity^  in  neither  can  make  cooic^ 
of  cither's  moietv.' 

Kent.  Is  not  this  your  son,  my  lord  ? 


his  design,  which  he  still  kept  in  his  own  hands,  to  ha 
changed  or  performed  sis  subsequent  reasons  should  de* 
termine  him. — Juhnson. 

2  Curiosity  is  scrupulous  exactness,  finical  precisioOi 

3  Moitty  is  used  by  Shakspeare  for  part  or  portion. 
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Glo.  His  breeding,  sif,  hath  been  at  my  charge  : 
I  have  so  often  blush'd  to  acunowledge  him,  that 
now  1  am  brazed  to  it. 

Kent.  I  cannot  conceive  YOU. 

Glo.  Sir,  this  young  fellovy's  mother  could  : 
whereupon  she  grew  round-worabed ;  and  had,  in- 
deed, sir,  a  son  for  her  cradle,  ere  she  had  a  hus- 
band for  her  bed.     Do  you  smell  a  fault  ? 

Kent.  I  cannot  wish  the  fault  undone,  the  issue 
of  it  being  so  proper.' 

Glo.  But  I  have,  sir,  a  son  by  order  of  law,  some 
year'  elder  than  this,  who  yet  is  no  dearer  in  my 
account :  though  this  knave  came  somewhat  saucily 
into  the  world  before  he  was  sent  for,  yet  was  his 
mother  far ;  there  was  good  sport  at  his  making, 
and  the  whoreson  must  be  acknowledged. — Do  you 
know  this  noble  gentleman,  Edmund  f 

Edm.  No,  my  lord. 

Glo.  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  hereafter 
U  my  honourable  friend. 

JRdnu  My  services  to  your  lordship. 

Kent.  I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you 
better. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  shall  study  deserving. 

Glo.  He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away  he 
shall  again : — The  king  is  coming. 

[Truvipeti  sound  teitlun. 

Enter  Lear,  Corwwali.,  Albany,  Goreril, 
Regan,  Cordelia,  and  Attendants. 
Lear.  Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Burgundy, 
Gloster. 

Glo.  I  shall,  my  liege. 

[i^xeunt  Gloster,  and  Edmund. 
Ijear,  Mean  time  we  shall  express  our  darker* 
purpose. 
Give   me  the  map  there. — Know,  that  we  have 

divided, 
In  three,  our  kingdom  :  and  'tis  our  fast  intent* 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age  ; 
Conferring'  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  we 
UnburdenM  crawl  toward  death. — Our  son  of  Corn- 
wall, 
And  you,  our  no  less  loving  son  of  Albany, 
We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will^  to  publish 
Our  daughters,  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now.     The  princes,  France  and 

Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughter's  love. 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous  sojourn. 
And   here    are    to    be   answer'd. — Tell    me,    my 
daughters 

{Since  now  we  will  divest  us,  both  of  rule, 
nterest  of  territory,  cares  of  state,') 
Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us  most  ? 
That  wc  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 


1  Proper  is  comely,  handsome. 

2  1.  e.  '  about  a  year  elder.' 

3  •  We  shall  express  our  darker  purpose ;'  that  is, 
•  we  have  already  made  known  our  desire  of  parting  the 
kingdom  ;  we  will  now  discover  what  has  not  been  told 
before,  the  reasons  by  which  we  shall  regulate  the  par- 
tition.' This  interpretation  will  justiry  or  palliate  the 
exordial  dialogxie. — Johnson. 

4  i.  e.  our  determined  resolution.  The  quartos  read, 
'first  inlenL 

5  The  quartos  read,  confirming. 

6  Cojiatant  will,  which  is  a  confirmation  of  the  read- 
ing ^  fast  intent,'  means  a  ^/Jrm,  «fe/emii»i^d  will:  it 
is  the  ccrta  voluntas  of  Virgil  The  lines  from  tcAiVe 
we  to  prevented  now  are  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

7  Tne  two  lines  in  a  parenthesis  are  omitted  in  the 
quartos. 

8  '  Beyond  all  assignable  quantity.  I  love  you  bevond 
limits,  and  cannot  say  it  Is  so  much  ;  for  how  mtich  so- 
ever I  should  name,  it  would  yet  be  more.'  Thus  Rowe, 
In  his  Fair  Penitent.  8c.  1  :— 

' I  can  only 

Swear  you  reign  here,  but  never  tell  hotn  much.* 

9  i.  e.  enriched  So  Drant  in  his  translation  of  Ho- 
race's Epistles,  1567: — 

'  To  ritch  his  country,  let  his  words  lyke  flowing  water 
fall.' 

10  That  is,  '  estimate  me  at  her  value,  my  love  has  at 
least  equal  claim  to  your  favour.  Only  she  comes  short 
ijme  in  this,  that  I  profess  myself  an  enemy  to  all  other 


Where  merit  doth  most  challenge  it.-^oneril, 
Our  eldest-bom,  speak  first. 

Gon.  Sir,  I 

Do  love  vou  more  than  words  can  wield  the  matter 
Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty  ; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare  ; 
No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  honour : 
As  much  as  child  e'er  lov'd,  or  father  found. 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable  : 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you." 

Cor.  What   shall   Cordelia  do  ?  Love,   and   be 
silent.  [Aside, 

Lear.  Of  all  these  boimds,  eren  from  this  line  to 
this. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champains  rich'd,* 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady  :  To  thine  and  Albany's  issue 
Be  this  perpetual. — ^What  says  our  second  daughter, 
Our  dearest  Regan,  wife  to  Cornwall  ?  Speak. 

Reg.  I  am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister, 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.'"  In  my  true  heart 
I  find,  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love  ; 
Only  she  comes  too  short, — that  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys, 
Wiiich  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses  ; 
And  find  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love. 

Cor.  Then  poor  Cordelia  !     [Aside. 

And  yet  not  so  ;  since,  I  am  sure,  my  love's 
More  richer  than    my  tongue. 

Ledi.  To  thee,  and  thine,  hereditary  ever. 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom  ; 
No  loss  ia  space,  validity,' '  and  pleasure, 
Than  that  conferr'd"  onGoneril. — Now,  our  joy. 
Although  the  last,  not  least ;   to  whose  young  lore 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  interess'd  :"  what  can   you   say,   to 

draw 
A  third  more  opulent  than  your  sisters  ?  Speak. 

Cor.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Lear,  Nothing  7 

Cor.  Nothing. 

Lear.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing :  speak  again. 

Cor.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth  :  I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bond  ;  nor  more,  nor  less. 

Lew.  How,  how,  Cordelia  ?  mend  your  speech 
a  little. 
Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortunes. 

Cor.  Good  my  lord. 

You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  lov'd  me  :  I 
Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit. 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you. 
Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say, 
They  love  you,  all  '/  Haply,  when  I  shall  wed. 
That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight^  shal 

carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care,  and  duty  :'• 


joys  which  the  most  precious  aggregation  of  uense  can 
bestow.'  Square  is  here  used  for  the  whole  complemenit 
as  circle  is  now  sometimes  used. 

11  VcUidily  is  several  times  used  to  signify  worth, 
value,  by  Shakspeare.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  him  in  this  sense.  '  The 
countenance  of  your  friend  is  of  less  value  than  his 
council,  yet  both  of  very  small  validity.^ — 7%e/)fri7'» 
Charter,  1607. 

12  The  folio  reads  conferred ;  the  quartos,  confirmed. 
So  in  a  former  passage  we  have  in  the  quartos  con- 

firming  for  conjerring.  '  To  confirm  on  a  person  Is 
certainly  not  English  now  (says  Mr.  Boswell  ;)  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  such  was  the  case  in  Shakspeare's 
time.  The  original  meaning  of  the  word  to  estahUsk 
would  easily  bear  such  a   construction.' 

18  To  interest  and  to  interesie  are  not,  perhaps,  dif 
ferent  spelliugsof  the  same  verb,  but  two  distinct  words, 
though  of  the  same  import ;  the  one  being  derived  from 
the    Latin,  the    other   from  the    French    intercsser. 
We  have  interess^d  in  Ben  Jonson's  Seianus  : — 
'  Our  sacred  laws  and  jusl  authority 
Are  interess''d  therein.' 
Drayton  also  uses  the  word  in  the  Prefkce  to  his  Polyol 
bion. 

14  So  in  the  Mirror  for  Ma^strataa.  1SS7,  CordeUa 
enya:— 
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Sure,  I  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters, 
To  love  my  father  all. 

LeoTt  But  goes  this  with  thy  heart  7 

Cor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Lear.  So  young,  and  so  untender  ? 

Cor.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

LjMtr.  Let  it  be  so, — Thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower  : 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun , 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night  j 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be  ; 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee,  from    this,'    for  ever.     The  barbarous 

Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation*  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighbour'd,  pitied,  and  reliev'd. 
As  thou  my  sometime  daughter. 

Kent.  Good  my  liege,- 

Lear.  Peace,  ^ent ! 
Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath  : 
I  lov'd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery. — Hence,  and  avoid  my  sight ! 
[To  Cordelia. 
So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 
Her  father's  heart  from  her!— Call  France  ;— Who 

stirs? 
Call  Burgundy. — Cornwall,  and  Albany, 
With  my  two  daughters'  dowers  digest  this  third  : 
Let  pride,  which  sne  calls  plainness,  marry  her. 
I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power. 
Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That   troop  with  majesty.  —  Ourself,  by  monthly 

course. 
With  reservation  of  a  hundred  knights. 


By  you  to  be  sustain'd,  shall  our  abode 
Make  with  you  by  due  turns.     Only  we  still 
The  name,  and  all  the  additions'  to  a  king ; 


The  sway. 

Revenue,  execution  of  the  rest,* 

Beloved  sons,  be  yours :  which  to  confirm, 

This  coronet  part  between  you.  [Criving  the  Crown. 

Kent.                                           Royal  Lear, 
Whom  I  have  ever  honour'd  as  my  king, 
Lov'd  as  my  father,  as  my  master  follow'd. 
As  my  great  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers,' - 

JLeoT.  The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from  the 
shaft. 

Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  region  of  my  heart :  be  Kent  unmannerly. 
When  Lear  is  mad.     What  would'st  thou  do,  old 

man? 
Think'st  thou,  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak, 
When  power  to  flattery  bows  ?  To  plainness  honour's 
bound, 


« Nature  so  doth  bind  m  e,  and  compel 

To  love  vou  as  I  ought,  my  father,  well  ; 
Yet  shortly  may  1  chance,  if  fortune  will, 
To  find  In  heart  to  bear  another  more  good  will : 
Thus  much  I  said  of  nuptial  loves  that  meant.' 

1  1.  e.  from  this  time. 

a  His  children. 
•    3  '  All  the  titles  belonging  to  a  king.' 

4  By  '  the  execution  of  the  rest,'  all  the  other  functions 
9f  the  kingly  office  are  probably  meant. 

5  The  cUlusion  is  probably  to  the  custom  of  clergymen 
|rayin*  for  their  patrons  in  what  is  called  the  bidding 
i»rayer. 

6  The  folio  reads,  '  reserve  thy  state ;'  and  has 
atoops  instead  of  '/alls  to  folly.'  The  meaning  of 
^Onmeer  my  life  my  judgment,  is,  Let  my  life  be  answer- 
able for  my  Judgment,  or  I  will  stake  my  life  on  my 
opinion. 

7  This  is  perhaps  a  word  of  the  poet's  own,  meaning 
the  same  as  reverberates. 

8  That  is,  '  I  never  regarded  my  life  as  my  own,  but 
merely  as  a  thing  of  which  I  had  the  posseaaioii,  and 
not  the  property  ;  and  which  was  entrusted  to  me  as  a 
^wn  or  pledge,  to  be  employed  in  waging-wax  against 
your  enemies.'     '  To  wage,''  says  BuUokar,  '  to  under- 

"take,  or  give  security  for  performance  of  any  thing.' 

The  expression  to  wage  against  is  used  in  a  letter 
ftom  GuiL  Webbe  ■»  -Robt.  wilm<>t,  prefixed  to  Tan- 


When  majesty  stoops  to  folly.  Revei^o  thy  doom  ;• 
And,  in  thy  best  consideration,  check 
This  hideous  rashness  :    answer  my  life  my  judg- 
ment. 
Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least  | 
Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs'  no  hollowness. 

Lear.  Eent^  on  thy  life,  no  moroi 

KeM.  My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thine  enemies,'  nor  fear  to  lose  itj 
Thy  sstfety  being  the  motive. 

Lear.  Out  of  my  sight!. 

Kent.  See  better,  Lear,  and  let  me  still  remain 
The  true  blank'  of  thine  eye. 

Lear.  Now,  by  Apollo, 

Kent.  Now,  by  Apollo,  king, 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Lear.  O,  vassal !  miscreant ! 

[Laying  his  Hand  on  his  Sword, 

AW.  Com.  Dear  sir,  forbear. 

Kent.  Do; 
Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease.    Revoke  thy  gift 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I'll  tell  thee,  thou  dost  evil. 

Lear,  Hear  me,  recreant  i 

On  thine  allegiance,  hear  me ! — 
Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vowj 
(Which  we    durst  never  yet,)  and,  with  strain'd 

pride. 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear;) 
Our  potency  made'"  good,  take  thy  reward. 
Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases' '  of  the  world ; 
And,  on  the  sixth,  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom  :    if,  on  the  tenth  day  following) 
Thy  banish'd  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions, 
The  moment  is  thy  death.    Away  !  By  Jupiter, 
This  shall  not  be  revok'd. 

Kent.  Fare  thee  well,  king :  since  thus  thou  wilt 
appear, 
Freedom'  *  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here< 
The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee,  maid, 

[To  Cordelia. 
That  justly  think'st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said  ! — 
And  your  large  speeches,  may  your  tfeeds  approve^ 
[To  Regan  and  GosERii.i 
That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love.— ^ 
Thus  Kent,  O,  princes,  oids  ydu  all  adieu  ; 
He'll  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new.  [Exiti 
Re-enter  Gloster  ;  with  France,  Bdrgundtj 
and  Attendants. 

Glo.  Here's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble  lordj 

Lear.  My  lord  of  Burgundy^ 
We  first  address  towards  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivall'd  for  our  daughter  ;  What,  in  the  leastj 


cred  and  Gismund,  159:2: — 'Youshall  not  be  able  to  wage 
against  me  in  the  charges  growing  upon  this  action.* 
George  Wither,  in  his  verses  before  the  Polyolbidni 
says : — 

'  Good  speed  befall  thee  who  hath  wag^d  a  task 
That  better  censures  and  rewards  doth  ask.' 
9  The  blank  is  the  mark  at  which  men  shoot.    '  Sea 
better,'  says  Kent,  '  and  let  me  be  the  mark  to  direct 
your  sight,  that  you  err  not.' 

10  '  As  you  have  with  unreasonable  pride  come  be- 
tween our  sentence  and  our  power  to  execute  it :  thai 
power  shall  be  made  good  by  rewarding  thy  contumacy 
with  a  sentence  of  banishment.'  In  Othello  we  nave 
nearly  the  same  language  : — 

'  My  spirit  and  my  place  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  better  to  thee.' 
One  of  the  <luartos  reads,  '  maJei  gbtwii' 

11  ThUs  the  quartos.  The  folio  reads,  di*<w/er».  By 
the  diseases  of  the  wdrld  are  meant,  the  uneasinesset^ 
incorivenieiices,  and  slighter  troubles  oi  distresses  of  the 
world.     So  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  1.  Act  ii.  Sc  5  '.— 

'  And  in  that  ease  I'll  tell  thee  my  disease.'' 
The  provision  that  Kent   could  make    Irt    iii  days 
might  in  some  measure  guard  against  such  disease* 
of  the  world  but  could  not  shield  him  from  its  disaa. 
ters. 

13  The  quartos  read,  'Friendship.'  And  in  the  nexj 
line,  instead  cf  '  dear  shelter,'  'protection.^ 
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Will  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her, 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  loTe  ?' 

Bur.  Most  royal  majesty, 

J  crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highness  offer'd, 
Nor  will  you  tender  less. 

Ijear.  Right  noble  Burgundy, 

When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so  ; 
But  now  her  price  is  fall'n:    Sir,  there  she  stands  ; 
If  aught  within  that  little,  seeming''  substance. 
Or  aU  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  piec'd, 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  grace, 
She's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Bur.  I  know  no  answer. 

Lear.  Sir, 
Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes,* 
Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,and  stranger'd  with  onr  oath, 
l^ke  her,  or  leave  her  ? 

Bw.  Pardon  me,  royal  sir  ; 

Election  makes  not  up*  on  such  conditions. 

Ijear.  Then  leave  her,  sir  ;  for,  by  the  power  that 
made  me, 
I  tell  you  all  her  wealth.— For  you,  great  king, 

[To  France. 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray, 
To  match  you  where  I  hate  ;  therefore  beseech  you 
To  avert  your  liking  a  nsore  worthier  way, 
Than  on  a  wretch  whom  nature  is  ashara'd 
Almost  to  acknowledge  hers. 

France.  This  is  most  strange  ! 

That  she,  that  even  but  now  was  your  best  object, 
The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age^ 
Most  best,  most  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  of  tmie 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour!  Sure,  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
That  monsters  it,'  or  your  fore-vouch'd  affection 
Fall  into  taint:*  which  to  believe  of  her. 
Must  be  a  faith,  that  reason  without  miracle 
Could  never  plant  in  me. 

Car.  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty, 

(If  for'  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art, 
To  speak  and  purpose  not :  since  what  I  well  intend, 
I'll  oo't  before  I  speak,)  tnat  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness, 
No  unchaste*  action,  or  dishonour'd  step. 
That  hath  depriWd  me  of  your  grace  and  favour : 
But  even  for  want  of  that,  fbr  which  I  am  richer ; 
A  still-solicitinff  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it, 
Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking. 

Lear.  Better  thou 

Hadst  not  been  bom,  than  not  to  have  pleas'd  me 
better. 

France.  Is  it  but  this?  a  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  oi\en  leaves  the  history  unspoke. 


1  That  is,  '  your  amorous  pursuit.''  A  quest  is  a 
aeekiiig  or  pursuit :  the  expediiion  in  which  a  knight 
was  eugaged  is  often  so  named  in  the  Faerie  Queen. 

3  Seeming  here  means  specious.  Thus  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  :— '  Pluck  the  borrowed  veil 
ofmddeety  from  the  so  seeming  mistress  Page.' 

8  i.  e.  owns,  is  possessed  of. 

4  That  is,  '  Election  i'«  not  accomplished  upon  such 
conditions,*  I  cannot  decide  to  take  her  upon  such  terms. 

6  ' Such  unnatural  degree 

T/iat  monsters  it.' 

In  the  phraseology  of  Sbakspeare's  age  that  and  <m 
were  convertible  words.    So  in  Coriolanus  :— 

'  But  with  such  woriis  that  are  but  rooted  in 

Your  tongue.' 
Bee  Julius  Cssar,  Act  i.  8c  3.  The  uncommon  verb 
to  monster,  occurs  again  in  Coriolanus,  Act  ii.  8c.  3 : — 
'  To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd.' 
fl  Her  offence  must  be  monstrous,  or  the  former 
affection  which  you  professed  for  her  must  fall  into 
taint ;  tliat  is,  become  the  subject  of  reproach.  Taint 
is  here  only  an  abbreviation  of  attaint. 

7  i.  e.  '  l( cause  I  waiit,'  kc. 

8  The  quartos  read,  '  no  unclean  action,'  which  in 
fact  carries  the  same  sense. 

B  i.  e.  with  cautious  and  pruden  tiai  considerations. — 
The  folio  has  regards.    The  meaning  of  the  passage  is, 
that  his  love  wants  someihitig  to  mark  its  sincerity,— 
'  Who  seeks  for  aught  in  love  but  lore  ak>ne.> 


That  it  intends  to  do  ?— My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  say  you  to  the  lady  ?  Love  is  not  love. 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects,'  that  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.    Will  you  have  twr? 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Bur.  Royal  Lear, 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  pr<^s'd. 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand. 
Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Lear.  Nothing :  I  nave  sworn ;  I  am  firm. 

Bur.  I  am  sorry,  then,  you  have  so  lost  a  father, 
That  you  must  lose  a  husband. 

Car.  Peace  be  with  Burgundy! 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  lore, 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife. 

France.  Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich,  being 
poor : 
Most  choice,  rorsaken :  and  most  lov'd,  despis'd ! 
Thee,  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon : 
Be  it  lawful,  I  take  up  what's  cast  away. 
Gods,  gods!    'tis  strange,  that  from  their  eoid'st 

neglect. 
My  love  should  kindle  to  inflam'd  respect— 
Thy  dowerless  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my  chanc0, 
Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France  : 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  wal'rish  Burgundy 
Shall  buy  this  unpriz'd  precious  maid  of  me.— 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind  : 
Thou  losest  here  a  better  where'"  to  6nd.     [for  we 

Lear.  Thou  hast  her,  France  :  let  her  be  thiae  ; 
Have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever  see 
That  face  of  hers  again  : — Therefore  be  gon«, 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benizon.— 
Come,  noble  Burgundy. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt  Leah,  BrRouurT,  Cofah- 
WALLj  Albanv,  Gloster,  and  Attendants. 

France.  Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. 

Cor.  The  jewels  of  our  father,  with  wash'd  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you  ;  I  know  you  what  you  are  : 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call 
Your  faults,  as  they  are  nam'd.  Use  well  our  father: 
To  your  professed' '  bosoms  I  commit  him : 
But  yet,  alas  I  stood  I  within  his  grace, 
I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 
So  farewell  to  you  both. 

Gon.  Prescribe  not  us  our  duties. 

Reg.  Let  your  study 

Be,  to  content  your  lord  :  who  hath  recciv'd  you 
At  fortune's  alms.  You  nave  obedience  scanted, 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted.'* 

Cor.  Time  shall  luifold  what  plaited"  ctmning 
hides : 
Who  cover  faults,'*  at  last  shame  them  deridei. 
Well  may  you  prosper ! 

10  Here  and  u>here  have  the  power  of  nouns.  •  Thou 
loaest  this  residence,  to  find  a  beuer  residence  in  another 
place.'  So  in  Churchyard's  Farewell  (o  the  World, 
159-2  :— 

'  That  ?rowes  not  liere,  takes  root  in  other  irAere.' 

11  We  have  here  professed  for  professing.  It  has 
beeu  elsewhere  observed  that  Shakspeare  ortcii  uses  one 
participle  for  another.  Thus  in  the  Merchant  of  Ve- 
nice, Act  iii.  Sc  2,  we  have  ^ui\ed  for  guiling  ;  in  other 
places,  delighted  for  delighun^f ,  &c.  A  remarkable  in 
stance  of  the  converse  occurs  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  j 
where  we  have  allH>beyed  for  aIl-obey</>^.  J 

Vi  Thus  the  folio.    The  quartos  read  : —  1 

'  And  well  are  worth  the  worth  that  you  have  wanted.'  ' 
The  meaning  of  the  passage  as  it  now  stands  in  the 
text,  is,  '  You  well  deserve  to  want  that  dower,  which 
you  have  lost  by  having  failed  in  your  obedience.'  So 
tn  King  Henry  Vl.  Part  III.  Act  iv.  3c  1 .— '  Though  1 
toant  a  kingdom ;'  i.  e.  though  I  am  without  a  kingdom. 

13  That  is,  complicated,  intricate,  involved,  cunninf. 

14  The  quartos  read  : — 

'  Who  covers  faulu,  at  last  shame  them  tleridee.* 
The  folio  hss : — 

'  Who  covers  faults,  at  last  teith  shame  derides. 
Mason  nropoaed  to  read : — 

'  Who  covert  faults,  at  last  with  shame  derides.' 
The  word  who  referring  to  Time.    In  the  third  ec^ 
Lear  says  :— 

Caitiff,  shake  to  pieces. 


That  under  coeerl  and  convenient  secning, 
Hast  practieXl  on  man's  Ufe.' 


I 
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Frtmee.  Come,  my  fair  Cordelia. 

^Exeunt  France  and  Cobdelia. 

Gon.  Sister,  it  is  not  a  little  I  have  to  say,  of 
what  most  nearly  appertains   to  us  both.     I  think, 
(mr  father  will  hence  to-night. 
'  Reg.  That's  most  certain,  and  with  you;  next 
fironth  with  us. 

Gon.  You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is ; 
like  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not  been 
little:  he  always  loved  our  sister  most;  and  with 
What  poor  judgment  he  hath  now  cast  her  off,  ap- 
pears too  grossly. 

Reg.  'Tis  the  infirmity  of  his  age  :  yet  he  hath 
ever  but  slenderly  known  himself. 

Gon.  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath 
^en  but  rash  ;  then  must  we  look  to  receive  from 
his  age,  not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long-engraft- 
•d  condition,'  but  therewithal,  the  unruly  way- 
■wardness  that  infirm  and  choleric  years  brmg  with 
them. 

Reg.  Such  unconstant  starts  -are  we  like  to  have 
^m  him,  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment. 

Gon.  There  is  further  compliment  of  leave-taking 
Iwtween  France  and  him.  'Pray  you,  let  us  hit 
together :  If  our  father  carry  authority  with  such 
dispositions  as  he  bears,  this  last  surrender  of  his 
will  but  offend  us. 

Reg.  We  shall  further  think  of  it. 

Gon.  We  must  do  something,  and  i'  the  heat.<* 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE    II.      A  Hall  in  the  Earl   of  Gloster's 
Castle.    Enter  Edmund,  viith  a  Letter. 

Edtn,  Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess ;'  to  thy  law 
jMy  services  are  bound  ;  Wherefore  should  I 
fitand  in  the  plague^  of  custom  ;  and  permit 
The  curiosity'  of  nations  to  deprive^  me. 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
l<ag  of  a  brother  ?  Why  bastard  ?  wherefore  base  ? 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact. 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true, 
As  honest  madam's  issue  ?    Why  brand  they  us 
With  base  ?  with  baseness  ?  bastardy  ?  base,  base  ? 
Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality. 
Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed. 
Go  to  ihe  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops. 
Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake  ? — Well,  then, 
Liegitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land  : 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund, 
As  to  the  legitimate  :  Fine  word, — legitimate  ! 
Well,  my  legitimate,  if  tliis  letter  speed. 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  tne  base 
Shall  top  the  legitimate.     I  grow  :  I  prosper  : — 
Now,  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards ! 
Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Kent  banish'd  thus !  And  France  in  choler 
parted ! 
And  the  king  gone  to-night  I  subscrib'd'  his  power  ! 
Coniin'd  to  exhibition  I'    All  this  done 

Upon  the   gad  ! ' Edmund  !    How  now  ?  what 

news? 


1  i.  e  temper ;  qualities  of  mind  confirmed  by  long 
faabic.    Thus  in  Othello  :— 

' A  woman  of  so  gentle  a  condition.^ 

3  We  must  strike  while  the  iron's  hot. 

8  Edmund  calls  nature  his  goddess,  for  the  same  rea- 
•on  as  we  catt  a  bastard  a  natural  sou:  one  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  nature  is  the  child  of  his  father  ; 
"tout,  according  to  those  of  civil  society,  is  nullus  Jitius. 

4  '  Wherefore  should  I  submit  tamely  to  the  plague 
(i.  e.  the  evil,)  or  injustice  of  custom  ?' 

6  The  nicety  of  civil  institutions,  their  strictness  and 
meruptUosity.     See  note  2,  on  the  first  scene. 
■    6  To  deprive  is  equivalent  to  disin/iprit.     Exhceredo 
ia  rendered  by  this  word  in  the  old  dictionaries :  and 
Solinshed  speaks  of  the  line  of  Henry  before  deprived. 

'  How  much  the  following  lines  are  in  character,  may 
be  seen  by  that  monstrous  wish  of  Vanini,  the  Italian 
«thei8t,  in  his  tract  De  Admirandis  Naturos ,  &c.  printed 
at  Paris,  1616,  the  very  year  our  poet  died : — "  O  ulinam 
extra  legitimum  et  connubialem  thornm  essum  procre- 
•tas !  Ita  enim  progenitores  mei  in.  reni'rem  incaluis- 
tent  ardentius  ac  cumulatim  affatimjii"  gmeroaa  ««- 


Ednu  So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

[Putting  up  the  Letter. 

Glo.  Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that 
letter  1 

Edm.  I  know  no  news,  my  lord.  '>  .n:,' 

Glo.  What  paper  were  you  reading?  ■''> 

Edm.  Nothing,  my  lord.  '    ' 

Glo.  No?  What  needed  then  that  terrible  de- 
spatch of  it  into  your  pocket  ?  The  quality  of  nothing 
hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself.  Let's  see  :  Come, 
if  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not  need  spectacles. 

Edm.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  pardon  me :  it  is  a 
letter  from  my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o'erread; 
for  so  much  as  I  have  perused,  I  find  it  not  fit  for 
your  over-looking. 

Glo.  Give  me  the  letter,  sir. 

Edm.  I  shall  offend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it. 
The  contents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them,  are  to 
blame. 

Glo.  Let's  see,  let's  see. 

Edm.  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he 
wrote  this  but  as  an  essay'"  or  taste  of  my  virtue. 

Glo.  [Reads.]  This  policy,  and  reverence  oj"  age, 
makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times  ;  keep* 
our  fortunes  from  us,  till  our  oldness  canTiot  relish 
them.  I  begin  to  find  an  idle  andfond^ '  bondage  in 
the  oppression  of  aged  tyranny  ;  who  sways,  not  a» 
it  hath  power,  but  as  it  is  steered.  Come  to  me, 
that  of  this  I  may  speak  more.  If  our  father  would 
sleep  till  I  waked  him,  you  should  enjoy  half  hit 
revenue  for  ever,  and  live  the  beloved  of  your  brother, 
Edgar. — Humph — Conspiracy  ! — Sleep  till  J  waked 
him — you  should  enjoy  half  his  revenue, — My  son 
Edgar ! — Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this  ?  a  heart  and 
bram  to  breed  it  in  V — When  came  this  to  you  7 
Who  brought  it? 

Edm.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord,  there's 
the  cunning  of  it ;  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the  case- 
ment of  my  closet. 

Glo.  You  know  the  character  to  be  your  bro- 
ther's? 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I  durst 
swear  it  were  his ;  but,  in  respect  of  that,  I  would 
fain  think  it  were  not. 

Glo.  It  is  his. 

Ed7n.  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord  ;  but,  I  hope,  his 
heart  is  not  in  the  contents. 

Glo.  Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in 
this  business  ? 

Edm.  Never,  my  lord :  But  I  have  often  heard 
him  maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that,  sons  at  perfect  age, 
and  fathers  declimng,  the  father  should  be  as  wara 
to  the  son,  and  the  son  manage  his  revenue. 

Glo.  O,  villain,  villain  ! — His  very  opinion  in  the 
letter  ! — Abhorred  villain  !  Unnatural,  detested, 
brutish  villain  !  worse  than  brutish ! — Go,  sirrah, 
seek  him  ;  I'll  apprehend  him : — Abominable  vil- 
lain ! — Where  is  he  ? 

Edm.  I  do  not  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it  shall 
please  ye  to  suspend  your  indignation  against  my 
brother,  till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testimony 
of  his  intent,  you  shall  run  a  certain  course  ;  where," 
if  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  mistaking  his 


mina  contulissent,  e  quibus  ego  formai  blanditiam  et 
elegantlam,  robustas  corporis  vires,  mentemque  innu- 
bilero,  consequutus  fuissem.  At  quia  conjugatorum  sum 
soboles,  his  urbatus  sum  bonis."  Had  the  book  been 
published  but  ten  or  twenty  years  sooner,  who  would 
not  have  believed  that  Shakspeare  alluded  to  this  pas 
sage  ?  But  the  divinity  of  liis  genius  foretold,  as  it 
were,  what  such  an  atheist  as  Vajiini  would  say  when 
he  wrote  on  such  a  subject.' — Warburton. 

7  To  subscribe  is  to  yield,  to  surrender. 

8  Exhibition  is  an  allowance,  a  stipend. 

9  i.  e.  in  haste,  equivalent  to  upon  the  spur.  A  gad 
was  a  sharp  pointed  piece  of  steel,  used  as  a  spur  to 
urge  cattle  forward  ;  whence  goac'ed  forward.  Mr 
Nares  suggests  ihat  to  gad  and  gadding  originate  from 
being  on  the  spur  to  go  about. 

10  '  As  an  essay,'  &c.  means  as  a  trial  or  taste  of  my 
virtue.  '  To  assay,  or  rather  essay,  of  the  French 
word  essayer,'  says  Baret ;  and  a  little  lower :  '  To 
taste  or  assay  before  ;  pralibo.' 

11  i.  e.  weai  a,R<i/oolish,  12  Where  for  whereati 
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purpose,  it  would  make  a  great  gap  in  your  own 
oonour,  and  shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedi- 
ence. I  dare  pawn  down  mj  life  for  him,  that  he 
hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your,  honour,' 
and  to  no  other  pretence*  of  danger. 

Glo.  Think  you  so  ? 

Edm,  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place 
you  where  you  shall  hear  us  confer  of  this,  and  by 
an  auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction  ;  and 
that  without  any  further  delay  than  this  very  eve- 
ning. 

Glo.  He  cannot  be  such  a  monster. 
,    \£dm.  Nor  is  not,  sure. 

GUo.  To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely 
loves  him. — Heaven  and  earth  I'] — £dmund,  seek 
him  out ;  wind  me  into  him,*  I  pray  vou  :  frame 
the  business  after  your  own  wisdom :  t  would  un- 
Btate  myself,  to  be  m  a  due  resolution.' 

Edm.  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently;  convey* 
the  business  as  I  shall  find  means,  and  acquaint  you 
withal. 

Glo.  These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon 
portend  no  good  to  us :  Though  the  wisdom  of 
nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature  finds 
itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  effects  :'  love  cools, 
friendship  falls  off,  brothers  divide  :  in  cities,  muti- 
nies :  in  countries,  discord ;  in  palaces,  treason  :  and 
the  bond  cracked  between  son  and  father.  [This 
villain  of  mine  comes  under  the  prediction  ;  there's 
son  against  father  :  the  king  falls  from  bias  of  na- 
ture ;  there's  father  against  child.  We  have  seen 
the  best  of  our  time  :  Machinations,  hollowness, 
treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disorders,  fullow  us  dis- 

quietly   to    our   graves  !'] Find   out  this  villain, 

Cdmund,  it  shall  lose  thee  nothing;  do  it  carefully  : 
— And  the  noble  and  true-hearted  Kent  banished  ! 
his  offbnce,  honesty  ! — Strange !  strange  !       [Exit. 

Edm.  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,* 
that,  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune  (oflen  the  surfeit 
of  our  owu  behaviour,)  we  make  guilty  of  our  dis- 
asters, the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  :  as  if  we 
were  villains  by  necessity  :  fools,  by  heavenly  com- 
pulsion ;  knaves,  thieves,  and  treachers'"  by  spheri- 
cal predominance;  drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers, 
by  an  enforced  obedience  of  planetary  influence : 
and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on  : 
An  admirable  evasion  of  whoremaster  man,  to  lay 
his  goatish  disposition  to  the  charge  of  a  star  ! ' ' 
My  father  compounded  with  my  mother  under  the 
dragon's  tail :  and  my  nativity  was  under  urga  ma- 
fmr ;  so  that  it  follows,  I  am  rough  and  lecherous. — 
Tut,  I  should  have  been  that  I  am,  had  the  roaiden- 

1  The  usual  address  to  a  lord. 

2  i.  e.  design  or  purpose. 

8  The  words  between  brackets  are  omitted  in  the 
folio. 

4  '  Wind  me  Into  him.>  Another  example  of  familiar 
expressive  phraseology  not  unfrequent  in  Shakspeare. 
i  '  I  would  unalate  myself  to  be  in  a  due  resolution,' 
means  '  I  would  give  all  that  lam  possessed  of  to  be 
tatisfied  of  the  truth.'  So  in  the  Four  Preniicea,Reed'B 
Old  Plays,  vol.  viii.  p.  93  : — 

'  Ah,  but  the  resolution  ci{  thy  death  ! 
Made  me  to  lose  such  thought.' 
Bhakspeare  frequently  uses  resolved  for  satisfied.    And 
in  the  third  act  of  Massinger's  Picture,  Sophia  says: — 

' I  have  practised 

For  my  certain  resolatitn  with  these  courtiers,' 
And  in  the'last  Act  fhe  says  : — 

• Nay,  more,  to  take, 

For  the  resolution  of  his  fears,  a  course 
That  is,  by  holy  writ,  denied  a  Christian.' 

6  To  eonvey  is  to  conduct,  or  carry  through. 

7  That  is,  though  natural  philosophy  can  give  ac- 
count of  eclipses,  yet  we  feel  their  consequences. 

8  All  between  brackets  is  omiued  in  the  quartos. 

9  Warburton,  in  a  long  and  ingenious  note  on  this 
passage,  observes,  that  in  this  play  the  dotaees  of  a  judi- 
cial astrology  are  intended  to  be  satirized.  It  was  a 
very  prevailing  folly  in  the  poet's  time. 

10  Treachers  is  the  reading  of  the  folio,  which  is 
Muntenanced  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  many  of  our  old 
Iramas.  Chaucer,  in  his  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,  men- 
lions  *  the  false  Ireaeher ;'  and  Spenser  many  times 
laee  the  name  epithet.    Th«  quartCM  aJJ  read  treach- 


liest  star  in  the  firmament  twinkled  on  my  bastard- 
izing.   Edgar 

Enter  Edgar. 
and  pat   he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old 
comedy : '  *    My  cue  is  villanous  melancholy,  with 
a  sigh  like  Tom  o'  Bedlam. — O,  these  eclipses  do 
portend  these  divisions  !  fa,  sol,  la,  mi.' ' 

Edg.  How  now,  brother  Edmund  1  What  seri- 
ous contemplation  are  you  in  ? 

Edm.  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction  I 
read  this  other  day,  what  should  follow  these  ecUp> 
ses. 

Edg.  Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that? 

Edm.  I  promise  you,'*  the  effects  he  writes  of, 
succeed  unhappily  :  [as  of  unnaturalness  between 
the  child  and  the  parent ;  death,  dearth,  dissolu- 
tions of  ancient  amities  ;  divisions  in  state,  mena* 
ces  and  maledictions  against  king  and  nobles  ;  need- 
less diffidences,  banishment  of  friends,  dissipation 
of  cohorts,"  nuptial  breaches,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Edg.  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astro- 
nomical ? 

Edm,  Come,  come ;]  when  saw  you  my  &ther 
last? 

Edg,  Why,  the  night  gone  by. 

Edm.  Spake  you  with  him  ? 

Edg.  Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Edm,  Parted  you  in  good  terms  ?  Found  you 
no  displeasure  m  him,  by  word  or  countenance  ? 

Edg.  None  at  all. 

Edm.  Bethink  yourself^  wherein  you  may  have 
offended  him  :  and  at  my  entreaty,  forbear  his  pre- 
sence, till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of 
his  displeasure  :  which  at  this  instant  so  rageth  in 
him,  that  with  tne  mischief  of  your  person  it  would 
scarcely  allay. 

Edg.  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm.  That's  my  fbar.  [I  pray  you,  have  a  con- 
tinent" forbearance,  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes 
slower  ;  and,  as  I  say,  retire  with  me  to  my  lodging, 
from  whence  I  will  fitly  bring  you  to  hear  my  lord 
speak  >  Pray  you,  go ;  there's  my  key ;— If  you  do 
stir  abroad,  go  armed. 

Edg.  Armed,  brother  7 J 

Edm.  Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best :  go 
armed  ;  I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good 
meaning  towards  you  :  I  have  fold  you  what  I  have 
seen  and  heard,  but  faintly  ;  nothing  like  the  image 
and  horror  of  it :  'Prav  you,  away. 

Edg,  Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ? 

Edm.  I  do  serve  you  in  this  business.— 

[Exit  E  DO  Alt. 


11  So  Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath  (v.  6196):— 

'I  followed  ay  min  inclination. 
By  vertue  of  my  constellation.' 

12  Perhaps  this  was  Intended  to  ridicule  the  very  awk 
ward  conclusions  of  our  old  comedies,  where  the  per 
sons  of  the  scene  make  their  entry  inartiflcially,  and 
just  when  the  poet  wants  them  on  the  stage. 

13  Shakspeare  shows  by  the  context  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  property  of  these  syllables  in  sol- 
misation,  which  imply  a  series  of  sounds  so  unnatural 
that  ancient  musicians  prohibited  their  use.  The  monk- 
ish writers  on  music  say  mi  contra  fa,  est  diaholu»i 
the  interval  fa  mi  including  a  triionus  or  sharp  fourth, 
consisting  of  three  tones  without  the  intervention  of  a 
semi-tone,  expressed  in  the  modern  scale  by  the  letters 
F  Q  A  B,  would  form  a  musical  phrase  extremely  dia. 
agreeable  to  the  ear.  Edmund,  speaking  of  eclipses  as 
portents  and  prodigies,  compares  the  dislocation  of 
events,  the  times  being  out  of  joint,  to  the  tmnatural  and 
offensive  sounds  fa  sol  la  mi. — Dr.  Bumey. 

14  The  folio  eaition  commonly  differs  from  the  first 
quarto,  by  augmentations  or  Insertions,  but  in  this  place  it 
varies  by  the  omission  of  all  between  brackets.  It  is 
easy  to  remark  that  in  this  speech,  which  ought,  I  think, 
to  be  inserted  as  it  now  is  in  the  text,  Edmund,  with  the 
common  craft  of  fortune-tellers,  mingles  the  past  and 
the  future,  and  tells  of  the  future  only  what  he  already 
foreknows  by  confederacy,  or  can  auain  by  prol>able 
CO  n  jecture . — Joh  nson. 

15  For  cohorts  some  editors  read  courts. 

16  I.  a.  temperate.  All  between  brackeu  laoo)iitedia 
the  quarto*. 
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A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble. 

Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms, 

That  he  suspects  none  ;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 

My  practices  ride  easy  ! — I  see  the  business.— 

Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit : 

All  with  ma's  meet,  that  I  can  fashion  fit.       [Exit. 

SCENE  III.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Albany's 
Palace.     Enter  Goneril  and  Steward. 
Chm.  Did  my   father   strike   my   gentleman  for 
chiding  of  his  fool  ? 
-  Stew.  Ay,  madam. 
Gon,  By  day  and  night !  he   wrongs  me  ;  every 
hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds  :   I'll  not  endure  it: 
His  knights  ^ow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  us 
On  every  trifle  ; — When  he  returns  from  hunting, 
I  will  not  speak  with  him  :  say,  I  am  sick: — 
If  you  come  slack  of  former  services, 
JTou  shall  do  well :  the  fault  of  it  I'll  answer. 
Slew.  He's  commg,  madam  ;  I  hear  him. 

[Hornx  within. 
Gon,  Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please, 
Fou  and  vour  fellows  ;  I'd  nave  it  come  to  question  : 
(f  he  dislike  it,  let  him  to  my  sister. 
Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one, 

(Not  to  be  over-rul'd.     Idle  old  man,' 
i'hat  still  would  manage  those  authorities, 
That  he  hath  given  away  ! — Now,  by  my  life. 
Old  fools  are  babes  again  ;  and  must  be  us'd 
With  checks,  as  flatteries, — when  they   are  seen 

abus'd.*! 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Stew.  Very  well,  madam. 

Gon.  And  let  his  knights  halve  colder  looks  among 
you; 
What  grows  of  it,  no  matter ;  advise  your  fellows  so; 

41  would  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall, 
:'hat   I   may  speak:'] — PU  write  straight  to  my 
sister, 
To  hold  my  very  course  : — Prepare  for  dinner. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     A  Hall  in  the  same.    Enter  Kent, 
disguised. 
Kent.  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow, 
That  can  my  speech  diffuse,*  my  good  intent 
May  carry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue 
For  which  I  rard'   my  likeness. — Now,  banish'd 

Kent, 
If  thou  canst  serve  where  thou  dost  stand  condemn'd, 
(So  may  it  come  !)  thy  master,  whom  thou  lov'st, 
Shall  find  thee  full  of  labours. 

Horns  within.  Enter  Lear,  Knights,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

Lear.  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner :  go,  get 
it  ready.  [Exit  an  Attendant.]  How  now,  what 
art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  man,  sir. 


1  This  line  and  the  four  following  are  not  in  the 
folio.  Theobald  observes  that  they  are  fine  in  them- 
■elves,  and  much  in  character  for  Goneril. 

3  I  take  the  meaning  of  this  passage  to  be,  '  Old  men 
are  babes  again,  and  must  be  accustomed  to  checks  as 
well  as  flatteries,  especially  when  the  latter  are  seen  to 
be  abused  by  them.' 

8  The  words  in  brackets  are  found  in  the  quartos,  but 
omitted  in  the  folio. 

4  To  diffuse  here  means  to  dis^ise,  to  render  it 
Strang':,  lo  obscure  it.  See  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
"We  must  suppose  that  Kent  advances  looking  on  his 
disguise.  This  circumstances  very  naturally  leads  to 
hisspeech,  which  otherwise  would  have  no  apparent 
introduction. 

5  i.  e.  efl'aced. 

6  To  converse  signifies  immediately  and  properly  to 
Veep  company,  to  have  commerce  with.  His  meaning 
*•,  that  he  chooses  for  his  companions  men  of  reserve 
anil  caution :  men  who  are  not  tattlers  nor  ta.ebearers. 

7  ii  i«  not  clear  how  Kent  means  to  make  the  eating 
no  ^A  a  recomni«nrtat'iry  quality,  unless  wo  suppose 
that  it  arose  from  the  odiiim  then  cast  upon  th3  papists, 
who  were  the  most  strict  otwervers  of  periodical  taata. 


Lear.  What  dost  thou  profess  7  What  would'st 
thou  with  us  ? 

Kent.  I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem  :  to 
serve  him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  trust ;  to  love 
him  thai  is  honest ;  to  converse^  with  him  that  ia 
wise,  and  says  little  ;  to  fear  judgment:  to  fight, 
when  I  cannot  choose  :  and  to  eat  no  fish.' 

Z.ear.  What  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  A  very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor 
as  the  king. 

L^,ar.  If  thou  be  as  poor  for  a  su^ect,  as  he  la 
for  a  king,  thou  art  poor  enough.  What  would'st 
thou  ? 

Kent.  Service. 

Lear.  Who  would'st  thou  serve  ? 

Kent.  You. 

Lear.  Dost  thou  know  me,  fellow  ? 

KeTit.  No,  sir  ;  but  you  have  that  in  your  COUB* 
tenance,  which  I  would  fain  call  master. 

I^ar.  What's  that  ? 

Kent.  Authority. 

Lear.  What  services  canst  thou  do  ? 

Kent.  I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar 
a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a  plain  mes- 
sage bluntly  :  that  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I 
am  qualified  in  ;  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence. 

Lear^  How  old  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  woman  for 
singing  ;  nor  so  old,  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing  : 
I  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight. 

Lear.  Follow  me  :  thou  shall  serve  me  ;  if  I  like 
thee  no  worse  after  dinner,  I  will  not  part  from  thee 
yet. — Dinner,  ho,  dinner  ! — Where's  my  knave  ? 
my  fool  ?  Go  you,  and  call  my  fool  hither  : 

Enter  Steward. 
You,  you,  sirrah,  where's  my  daughter  7 

Stew.  So  please  you [ExU. 

Lear.  What  says  the  fellow  there  ?  Call  the  clot- 
poll  back. — Where's  my  fool,  ho  ? — I  think  the 
world's  asleep. — How  now  ?  where's  that  mongrel  ? 

Knight.  He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is  not 
well. 

Lear.  Why  came  not  the  slave  back  to  me,  when 
I  call'd  him  ? 

Knight.  Sir,  he  answer'd  me  in  the  roundest 
manner,  he  would  not. 

Lear.  He  would  not ! 

Knight.  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is  ; 
but,  to  my  judgment,  your  highness  is  not  enter- 
tain'd  with  thai  ceremonious  affecuon  as  you  were 
wont ; 
pears, 
duke  himself  also,  and  your  daughter. 

Lear.  Ha  !   say'st  thou  so  ? 

Knight.  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I 
be  mistaket] ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  silent,  wnen  I 
think  your  highness  is  wroiig'd. 

Lear.  Thou  but  remember'st  me  of  mine  own 
conception  ;  I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect 
of  late  ;  which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  mine  own 
jealous  curiosity,'  than   as   a  very   pretence'  and 


d  with  thai  ceremonious  affecuon  as  you  were 
: ;  there's  a  great  abatement  of  kindness  ap 
s,  as  well  in  the  general  dependants,  as  in  the 


which  though  enjoined  to  the  people  under  the  pro- 
testant  government  of  Elizabeth,  were  not  very  palatable 
or  strictly  observed  by  the  commonality.  Marston'a 
Dutch  Courtezan  savs,  '  I  trust  I  am  none  of  the  wicked 
that  eatjish  a  Fridays.'  I  cannot  think  with  Mr.  Blake- 
way,  who  says  that  Kent  means  to  insinuate  that  he 
never  desires  to  partake  of  ^sA  because  it  was  esteemed  a 
luxiirt/ i  and  therefore  incompatible  with  his  situation 
as  an  humble  and  discreet  dependant.  The  repeated 
promulgation  of  mandates  from  the  court  for  the  better 
observation  of  fish  dai/s  disproves  this.  I  have  before 
me  a  Letter  of  Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  1596,  strictly 
enjoining  the  clergy  of  his  diocess  to  attend  to  the 
observance  of  the  fasts  and  Jish  days  among  their 
respective  fiarishioners,  and  severely  animadverting 
upon  the  refractory  spirit  which  disposed  them  to  eat 
flesh  out  of  due  season  contrary  to  law. 

8  tiy  jealous  curiosity  Lear  appears  to  mean  a  pune- 
tilious  jealousy,  resulting  from  a  scrupulous  watchful, 
ness  of  his  own  dignity.  See  the  second  note  on  the 
first  scene  of  this  play. 

9  A  very  pretence  is  an  absolute  design.  So  In  a  ft»« 
oier  seene,  '  to  no  other  pretence  of  danger.* 


«» 


XING  lAikA. 


Act  I. 


COM  of  unkindnesi :  I  will  look  fttrthftt  into'U 
Where's  my  fool  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  this  two 

Knight.  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France, 
»r,  the  fool  hath  much  pined  away.' 

Lear.  No  more  of  that ;  I  have  noted  it  well.— 
Go  yoii,  and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  speak  with 
her. — Go  you,  and  call  hiwier  my  fool.— 

Re'cnter  Steward. 
O,  you  sir,  you  sir,  come  yoa  hither :  Who  am  I, 
liti 

Stew.  My  lady's  father. 

Lear.  My  lady's  father!  my  lord's  knave  ;  you 
whoreson  dog  !  you  slave  !  you  cur ! 

Stew.  I  am  none  of  this,  my  lord  ;  I  beseech  you, 
pardon  me. 

-    Lear.  Do  you  bimdy*  looks  with  me,  you  rascal  ? 

[Striking  him. 

Stew.  I'll  not  be  struck,  my  lord. 

Kent.  Nor  tripped  neither ;  you  base  foot-ball 
player.  [Tripping  up  his  Heels. 

jLear,  I  thank  thee,  fellow  ;  thou  servest  me,  and 
111  love  thee. 

Kertt.  Come,  sir,  arise,  away ;  Til  teach  you  dif- 
ferences :  away,  away :  If  you  will  measure  your 
lubber's  length  again,  tarry  :  but  away :  go  to : 
Have  you  wisdom  ?  so.      [iPiuAes  thu  Steward  mtt. 

Lear.  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  thank  thee : 
there's  earnest  of  thy  service. 

[Qimng  Eert  Monty. 

Enter  Fool. 

J^bol.  Let  me  hire  him  too ; — Here's  my  cox- 
comb. [Owing  Kent  Am  Cap. 

Lear.  How  now,  my  pretty  knave  ?  how  dost 
thou? 

fhol.  Sirrah,  you  were  best  take  my  coxcomb. 

Kent.  Why.  fool  ? 

fhol.  Why  ?  For  taking  one's  part  that  is  out  of 
favour  ;  Nay,  and  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind 
sits,  thou'lt  catch  cold  shortly.'  There,  take  my 
coxcomb  :  Why.  this  fellow  has  banish'd  two  of  his 
daughters,  and  aid  ^e  third  a  blessing  against  his 
will :  if  thou  follow  him,  thou  must  needs  wear  my 
coxcomb.*— How  now,  nuncle  ?'  'Would,  I  had  two 
coxcombs  and  two  daughters  ! 

Lfor.  Why,  my  boy  / 

Fhol.  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,*  I'd  keep  my 
coxcombs  myself:  There's  mine ;  beg  another  of 
thy  daughters. 

Lear.  Take  heed,  sirrah  ;  the  whip. 

JboL  Truth's  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel?  he 
must  be  whipped  out,  when  Lady,  the  brach,*  may 
stand  by  the  hre,  and  stink. 

Lear.  A  pestilent  gall  to  me ! 

Fhol.  Sirrah,  I'll  teach  thee  a  speech. 

Lear.  Do. 

JboL  Mark  it,  nuncle : — 


1  This  ie  an  endearing  circumstance  in  the  Fool's  cha- 
racter, and  creates  such  an  interest  in  his  favour  as  his 
wit  alone  might  have  I'ailed  to  procure  for  him.— S<ee- 
vene. 

5  A  metaphor  from  tennn.  '  Come  in  and  take  this 
bemei;/  with  the  racket  of  patience.' — Decker's  Satiro- 
wuistix.  '  To  bandy  a  ball,'  Cole  defines  clava  pilam 
torquere;  '  To  band;/ at  tennis,' reticulo  pellere.  'To 
bandy  blows'  is  still  a  common  idiom. 

8  i.  e.  be  turned  out  of  doors  and  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather. 

4  The  reader  may  see  a  representation  of  this  orna- 
ment of  the  fool's  cap  in  Mr.  Douce's  Illusarations  of 
Sbakspeare,  vol.  ii.  '  Natural  ideois  and  fools  have,  and 
still  do  accustomo  themselves  to  weare  in  their  cappes 
cockes  feathers,  or  a  hat  with  a  necke  and  heade  of  a 
eocke  on  the  top,  and  a  bell  thereon.' — Minsheu'a  Dic- 
tionary, 1617. 

6  A  familiar  contraction  of  mine  imcle,  as  ningle.  Sec. 
It  seems  that  the  customary  appellation  of  the  oul  licen- 
sed fool  10  his  superiors  was  uncle.  In  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Pilgrim,  when  Alinda  assumes  the  character 
of  a  fool,  she  uses  the  same  languafe.  She  meets 
Alphonso,  and  calls  him  nunclf ;  to  which  he  replies 
by  calling  her  naunt.  In  the  same  style  it  appears  the 
fools  called  Mch  other  cousin.    Uan  ondt  was  lou^  a 


Have  more  than  thoo  showest, 
Speak  less  than  thou  knowest, 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest,* 
Ride  more  than  thou  goes^ 
Learn  more  than  thou  trowest,* 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest. 
Leave  thy  drink  and  thy  whore, 
And  keep  in-a-door, 
And  thou  shalt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score. 
Z.ear.  This  is  nothing,  fool. 
Fhol.  Then  'tis    like   the   breath  of  an  tmfce'd 
lawyer ;  you  gave  me  nothing  foHt ;  Can  you  make 
no  use  of  nothing,  nuncle? 

Lear.  Why,  no,  boy ;  nothing  can  be  made  out 
of  nothing. 

Fool.  'Pr'ythee,  tell  him,  so  much  the  rent  of  hu 
land  comes  to  ;   he  will  not  beUeve  a  fool. 

[7V>  KXHT. 
I>ear.  A  bitter  fool ! 

F'ool.  Dost  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy, 
between  a  bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  fool  ? 
I..ear.  fNo,  lad  ;  teach  me. 
FooL  That  lord,  that  counselM  the* 
To  give  away  thy  land. 
Come  place  him  here  by  me,— 

Or  do  thou  for  him  stand  : 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  presently  appear  ; 
The  one  in  motley  here. 
The  other  found  out  there 
Z*ar.  Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  boy  ? 
Fool.  All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  giroQ  aw»y  ; 
that  thou  wast  born  with. 
Kent.  This  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 
Fhol.  No,  'faith,  lords  and  great  men  will  i»f>»  let 
me  ;  if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would  have  part 
on't :    and  ladies,  too,  they  will   not  let  me   have 
all  fool  to  myself;    they'll  be  snatching.'"] — Giro 
me  an  egs,  nuncle,  and  Pll  give  thee  two  crowns. 
Lear.  VVhat  two  crowns  shall  they  be  7 
FooL  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i*  the  middle, 
and  eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of  the  egg. 
When  thou   clovest  thy  crown  i'  the   middle,  and 
gavest  away  both  parts,  thou  borest  thine  ass  on  thy 
back  over  the  dirt :  Thou  had'st  Httle  wit  in  thy 
bald  crown,  when  tliou  p.vest  thy  golden  one  away. 
If  I  speak  like  myself  m  this,  let  him  be  whipp'd 
that  first  finds  it  so. 
Fools  had  ne'er  less  grace  in  a  year  ;' '     [Singing. 

For  wise  men  are  grown  fapipitk  ; 
And  know  not  how  Aeir  wits  to  toeor. 

Their  manners  or*  so  apish. 
Lear.  When  were  you  wont  to  be  so  full  of  song^ 
sirrah  t 

Fool,  I  have    used  if,  nuncle,   ever  since   thou 
madest  thy  daughters  thy  mother  ;  for  when  thou 


term  of  respect  and  familiar  endearment  in  France,  as 
well  as  ma  tante.  They  have  a  proverb,  '  II  est  ijien 
mon  oncle.  qui  le  ventre  me  comble.'  It  is  remarkable, 
observes  Mr.  Vaiilant,  that  the  lower  people  in  Shrop. 
shire  call  the  judge  of  assize  '  my  nuncle  the  judge.' 

6  All  my  estate  or  properly. 

7  It  has  already  been  shown  that  brack  was  a  man. 
nerly  name  for  a  bitch.  So  Hotspur,  in  The  Second 
Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  says : — '  I  would  rather  hear 
Ladymj  brack  howl  in  Irish.' 

8  That  is,  '  do  not  lend  all  that  thou  hast.'  To  otce 
in  ancient  language  is  to  possess. 

9  To  trow  is  to  believe.  The  precept  is  admirablo. 
Set  in  the  next  line  means  stake. 

10  The  passage  in  brackets  is  omitted  in  the  folio, 
perhaps  for  political  reasons,  as  it  seem  to  censure  the 
monopolies,  the  gross  abuses  of  which,  and  the  cor- 
riipliun  and  avarice  of  the  courtiers,  who  went  shares 
with  the  patentee,  were  more  legitimate  than  safe  ob- 
jecis  of  satire. 

11  '  There  never  was  a  time  when  fools  were  less  in 
favour ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  they  were  never  sn 
little  wanted,  for  wise  men  now  supply  their  place.'— 
In  Mother  Bombie.  a  Comedy,  by  Lyly,  ioM,  wu  find 
'  I  think  gentlemen  had  verer  less  trit  in  a  year.'  It  X» 
remarkable  tliat  the  quartos  read  '  less  wit,'  instead  of 
*  lees  gnctf'  wbkb  is  the  reading  of  the  folio. 
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gavest  them  the  rod,  and  pnf  gt  down  thina  own 
Breeches, 

Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  wtep.      [Singing. 
_i  And  I  for  sorrow  sung, 

That  such  a  king  should  play  ho-peep, 
And  go  the  fools  among.^ 
Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  keep   a  schoolmaster   that   can 
teach  thy  fool  to  lie  ;  I  would  fain  leam  to  lie. 
L^ar.  If  you  lie,  sirrah,  we'll  have  you  whippM. 
Ji\>9l.  I  marvel,  what  kin  thou  and  tny  daughters 
are:    they'll  have  me  whippM  for  speaking  true, 
thbu'It  have  me  whipp'd  for  lying  ;  and,  sometimes. 

Lam  whipp'd  for  holding  my  peace.  I  had  rather 
!  any  kind  of  thing,  than  a  fool :  and  yet  I  would 
not  be  thee,  nuncle  ;  thou  hast  pared  thy  wit  o'  both 
sides,  and  left  nothing  in  the  middle  :  Here  comes 
one  o'  the  parings. 

Enter  Goneril. 

■  tjtar.  How  now,  daughter !  what  makes  that 
frontlet*  on  ?  Methinks  you  are  too  much  of  late  i' 
the  frown. 

Fool.  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thou  had'st 
Mo  need  to  care  for  her  frowning  ;    now  thou  art  an 
O'  without  a  figure  :    I   am  better  than  thou  art 
now  ;  I  am  a  fool,  thou  art  nothing. — Yes,  forsooth, 
I  will  hold  my  tongue  !  so  your  face  [To  Gon.]  bids 
me,  though  you  say  nothing.     Mum,  mum, 
He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crum. 
Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some. 
That's  a  shealed  peascod.*  [Pointing  to  Lear. 

Gon.  Not  only,  sir,  this  your  all-licens'd  fool, 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel  ;  breaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not-to-be-endured  riots.     Sir, 
J  had  thought  by  making  this  well  known  unto  you, 
To  have  found  a  safe  redress,  but  now  grow  fearful. 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done, 
That  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on' 
By  your  allowance  ;  which  if  you  should,  the  fault 
Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep ; 
Which  in  the  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal. 
Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  offence. 
Which  else  were  shame,  that  then  necessity 
Will  call  discreet  proceeding. 

Fool.  For  you  trow,  nuncle. 
The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. 
So,  out  went  the  candle  and  we  were  left  darkling.' 

■  1  So  in  the  Rape  of  Lucrece,  by  Haywood,  160S: — 
«  When  Tarquin  first  in  court  l>egan, 
And  was  approved  kin^, 
Some  vnen  for  sodden  joy  gan  teeep, 
^nd  I  for  sorrow  sing.' 

2  A  frontlet,  or  forehead  cloth,  was  worn  by  tedtes  of 
old  to  prevent  wrinkles.  So  in  George  Chapman's  Hero 
and  Leander,  ad  Jinem  : — 

'  E'en  lilie  the  forehead  cloth  that  in  the  night, 
Or  when  they  sorrow,  ladies  us'd  to  wear.' 
Thus  also  in  Zepheria,  a  collection  of  Sonnets,  4to. 
1594  :— 
'  But  now,  my  sunne,  it  fits  thou  take  thy  set 
And  vayle  thy  face  w'nh  frowiies  as  with  a^  frontlet.' 
And  in  Lyly's  Euphues  and  his  England,  1580: — '  The 
next  day  coming  lo  the  gallery  where  she  was  solitary 
walking,  with  her  frowning  cloth,  as  sicke  lately  of  the 
suUens,'  &.c. 

3  i.  e.  a  cipher. 

4  Now  a  mere  husk  that  contains  nothing.  The  ro- 
bing of  Richard  ll.'s  effigy  in  Westminster  Abbey  is 
wrought  vfkh peascods  open  and  the  peas  out ;  perhaps 
an  allusion  to  his  being  once  in  full  possession  of  sove- 
reignty, but  soon  reduced  to  an  empty  title.  See  Cam- 
den's Remaiiies,  1674,  p.  453,  edit.  1657,  p.  340. 

5  Put  it  on,  that  is,  promote  it,  push  it  forward.  ^- 
lowance  is  approbation. 

6  '  Shakspeare's  fools  are  certainly  copied  from  the 
life.  The  originals  whom  ho  copied  were  no  doubt  men 
of  quick  parts ;  lively  and  sarcastic.  Though  they 
were  licensed  to  say  any  thing,  it  was  still  necessary,  to 
prevent  giving  offence,  that  every  thing  they  said  should 
have  a  playful  air  :  we  may  suppose  therefore  that  they 
had  a  custom  of  taking  off  the  edge  of  too  sharp  a 
speech  by  covering  it  hastily  with  the  end  of  an  old 
iong,  or  any  glib  nonseruse  chat  came  into  their  mind.  I 
know  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  iooobcrent 

S  A 


Lear,  Are  you  our  danghterTI  ^  "•*  '"'- '.  '"  »' 

Gon.  Come,  sir,'  I  would  yon  would  inake  use  of 
that  good  wisdom  whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught ; 
and  put  away  these  dispositions,  which  of  late  trans- 
form you  from  what  you  rightly  are. 

Fool.  May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  draws 
the  horse  ?  Whoop,  Jug  !  I  love  thee. 

Lear.  Does  any  here  know  me  ? — ^Why,  this  is  not 
Lear  :  does  Lear  walk  thus  1  speak  thus  ?  Where 
are  his  eyes  ?  Either  his  notion  weakens,  or  his  dis- 
cernings  are  lethargied. — Sleeping  or  waking? — 
Ha  !  sure  'tis  not  so. — Who  is  it  that  can  teU  me 
who  I  am  ?* 

Fool.  Lear's  shadow, 

Lear.  [I  would  leam  that;  for  by  the  marks  of 
sovereignty,  knowledge,  and  reason,  I  should  b« 
false  persuaded  I  had  daughters. 

Fool.  Which  they  will  make  an  obedient  father.} 

Lear.  Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ? 

Gon.  Come,  sir ; 
This  admiration  is  much  o'  the  favour'  ' 

Of  other  your  new  pranks.     I  do  beseech  you 
To  understand  my  purposes  aright : 
As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  you  should  be  wise  ' 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  squires  i 
Men  so  disorder'd,  so  debauch'd,  and  bold, 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners,-'- 
Shows  like  a  riotous  inn  :  epicurism  and  lust        '' 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel. 
Than  a  grac'd  palace.    The  shame  itself  doth  speak 
For  instant  remedy  :    Be  then  desir'd 
By  her  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train  : 
And  the  remainder,  that  shall  still  depend,'*         } 
To  be  such  men'as  may  besort  your  age,  ■  ^ 

And  know  themselves  and  you. 

Lear.  Darkness  and  devils !— «■ 

Saddle  my  horses  ;  call  my  train  together. — 
Degenerate  bastard  !  I'll  not  trouble  thee ; 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter.  [rabUe 

Gon.  You  strike  my  people ;  and  your  disorder'd 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 

Enter  Al.'BKtsY, 

Lear.  Wo,  that  too  late  repents," — O,  sir,  jire 
you  come? 


words  with  which  Shakspeare  often  finishes  this  fool's 
speeches.' — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  In  a  very  old  dra- 
ma, entitled  The  Longer  thou  Livest  the  more  Foole 
thou  art,  printed  about  1530,  we  find  the  following  stage 
direction : — '  Entreth  Moros,  counterfaiting  a  vaine  ges- 
ture and  a  foolish  countenance,  singing  the  foote  of 
many  songs,  as  fools  were  wont.' 

7  The  folio  omits  these  words,  and  reads  the  rest  of 
the  speech,  perhaps  rightly,  as  verse. 

8  This  passage  has  been  erroneously  printed  in  all 
the  late  editions.  '  Who  is  it  can  tell  me  who  I  am.'' 
says  Lear.  In  the  folio  the  reply,  '  Lear's  shadow,'  It 
rightly  given  to  the  Fool,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  speedi 
of  Lear  is  omitted  in  that  copy.  Lear  heeds  not  what 
the  Fool  replies  to  his  question,  but  continues : — '  Wtere 
I  to  judge  from  the  marks  of  sovereignty,  of  knowledge, 
or  of  reason,  I  should  be  induced  to  think  I  had  daugh>- 
ters,  yet  that  must  be  a  false  persuasion ;— it  cannot 
be — .'  The  Fool  seizes  the  pause  in  Lear's  speech  to 
continue  his  interrupted  reply  to  Lear's  question :  he 
had  before  said,  'You  are  Lear's  shadow;'  he  now 
adds,  'which  they  (i.  e.  your  daughters,)  will  make  an 
obedient  father.'  Lear  heeds  him  not  in  his  emotion, 
but  addresses  Goneril  with  '  Your  name,  fair  gentlewo 
man.'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  continuation  of  Lear^ 
speech,  and  the  continuation  of  the  Fool's  comment,  is 
omitted  in  the  folio  copy. 

9  i.  e.  of  the  complexion.    So  in  Julius  Caesar:— 
'  In  favour^s  like  the  work  we  have  iii  hand.' 

10  i.  e.  continue  in  service.  So  in  Measure  for  Mea. 
sure : — 

'  Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 
So  stinkingly  depending.' 

11  One  of  the  quar'o  copies  reads,  '  We  that  too  late 
repents  us.'  The  ethers,  '  We  that  too  late  repents.' 
This  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  Mirrour  for  Ma- 
gistrates : — 

'  They  call  him  doting  foole,  all  his  requests  debarr'd 
Demanding  if  with  life  he  were  not  well  content: 
Then  he  too  late  hie  rigour  did  repent 
Oainst  me.'  Story  of  <lueen  Cordelia. 
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b  it  your  will  ?  [To  Alb.]    Speak,  sir. — Prepare 

my  horses. 
Ingratitude  !  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  thou  show'sl  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea-monster!' 

Alb.  'Pray,  sir,  be  patient. 

Lear.  Detested  kite !  thou  liest :     [To  Goneril. 
My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know  : 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  name. — O,  most  small  fault, 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show  ! 
Which,  like  an  engine,*  wrench'd  my  frame  of  na^ 

ture 
Prom  the  Hx'd  place  ;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love. 
And  added  to  the  gall.     O,  Lear,  Lear,  Lear  ! 
Beat  at  this  gate  that  let  thy  folly  in, 

[Striking  his  Head. 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out. — Go,  go,  mjr  people. 

Alb.  My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  mov'd  you. 

Lear.  It  may  be  so,  my  lord. — Hear,  nature,  hear ; 
Dear  goddess,  hear  !   Suspend  thy  purpose,  if 
Thou  didst  intend  to  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility  ! 
Dry  up  in  her  the  organs  of  increase  ; 
And  from  her  derogate'  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  honour  her  I  If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen  ;   that  it  may  live. 
And  be  a  thwart*  disnaturd  torment  to  her! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth  ; 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks : 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits,^ 
To  laughter  and  contempt ;  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is* 
To  have  a  thankless  child  ! — Away  !  away  !   [Exit. 
.  Alb.  Now,  gods,  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes 
this? 

Gnn.  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause  ; 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 
That  dotage  gives  it. 

Re-enter  Lear. 

Lear.  What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap ' 
Within  a  fortnight  7 

Alb.  What's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Lear.    I'll   tell    thee ; — Life    and   death !    I    am 
ash  am 'd 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus : 

[To  GolTERIL. 

That  those  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me  perforce. 
Should  make  thee   worth  them. — Blasts  and  fogs 

upon  thee  ! 
The  untented*  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee ! — Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  FU  pluck  you  out ; 
And  cast  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lose, 
To  temper  clay. — Ha !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 


1  The  sea  monster  is  the  hippopotamus,  the  hiero- 
Klyphical  symbol  of  impiety  and  ingratitude.  Sandys, 
in  his  Travels,  says,  '  that  he  klUeth  his  sire,  and  ra- 
Tisheth  his  own  dam.' 

3  By  an  engine  the  rack  is  here  intended.    So  in  The 
Nisht  Walker,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : — 
'  Their  souls  shoi  through  with  adders,  torn  on  engines.'' 

3  Derogate  here  means  degenerate,  degraded. 

4  Thwart  as  a  noun  adjective  is  not  frequent  in  our 
language.  It  is  to  l)e  found,  however,  in  Promos  and 
Cassandra,  1579 : — 

'  Sith  fortune  thwart  doth  crosse  my  joys  with  care.' 
Disnatured  is  wanting  natural  affection.     So  Daniel,  in 
Hymen's  Triumph,  1633: — 'I  am  not  so  disnatur''d  a 
man.' 

5  '  Pains  and  benefits,'  in  this  place,  signify  mater- 
nal cares  and  good  offices. 

6  So  in  Psalm  cxK  3  : — '  They  have  sharpened  their 
tongues  like  a  serjient ;  adder's  poison  is  under  their 
lips.'    The  viper  was  the  emblem  of  ingratitude. 

7  The  untented  woundings  are  the  rankling  or  never 
healing  wounds  inflicted  by  a  parental  malediction. 
Trntu  are  well  known  ilressin!;3  inserted  into  wounds  as 
a  preparative  to  healing  them.  Shakspeare  quibbles 
upon  this  surgical  practice  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  : — 

•  Patr.  Who  keeps  the  tent  now ." 

»  ner.  The  surgeon's  bo.x,  or  the  patient's  wound.* 


Let  it  be  so: — Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable  ; 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfish Tisage.     Thoushtlt  find. 
That  I'll  resume  the  shape  which  thou  dost  think 
I  have  cast  oflT  for  ever ;  thou  shalt,  I  warrant  thee.* 
[Exeunt  Lear,  Ketit,  and  Attendants 
Gon.  Do  you  mark  that,  my  lord  ? 
Alb.  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  Goneril, 

To  the  great  love  I  bear  you, 

Gon.  'Pray  you,  content. — What  Oswald,  ho  ! 
You  sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master. 
'   [TorteFooL 
Fool,  Nuncle  Lear,  nunclc  Lear,  tarry,  and  take 
the  fool  with  thee. 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her, 
And  such  a  daughter. 
Should  sure  to  the  slaughter. 
If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter  ; 
So  thn  fool  follows  after.  [Exit. 

Gon.*  [This  man  hath  bad  good  counsel : — ^A 
hundred  knights! 
'Tis  politic,  and  safe,  to  let  him  keep 
At  point,'"  a  hundred  knights !    Yes,  that  on  every 

dream. 
Each  buzz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike. 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers. 
And  held  our  lives  in  mercy.]     Oswald,  I  say  !-  • 
Alb.  Well,  you  may  fear  too  far, 
Gon.  Safer  than  trtut  too  far  : 

Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear. 
Not  fear  still  to  be  taken.     I  know  his  heart  : 
What  he  hath  utter'd,  I  have  writ  my  sister  ; 
If  she  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knights. 
When  I   have   show'd   the    unfitness, — How  now, 
Oswald  ? 

Enter  Steward. 
What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister  f 

Stew.  Ay,  madam. 

Gon.  Take  you  some  company,  and  away  tc  hoTM; 
Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear  ; 
And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own, 
As  may  compact  it  more.     Get  you  §one  ; 
And  hasten  your  return.     [Exit  Stew.]    No,  no,  my 

lord, 
This  milky  gentleness,  and  course  of  yours, 
Though  I  condemn  it  not,  vet,  under  pardon. 
You  are  much  more  attask'd' '   for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness. 

Alb.  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce,  I  cannot  tell ; 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well." 

Gon.  Nay,  then, 

Alb.  Well,  well  ;  the  event.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.     Court  before  the  tame.     Enter  Lear, 
Kent,  and  Fool. 

Lear.  Go  you  before  to  Gloster  with  these  let- 
ters :  acquaint  my  daughter  no  further  with  any 
thing  you  know,  than  comes  from  her  demand  out 
of  the  letter  :  If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I 
shall  be  there  before  you.'* 


I 


S  This  speech  is  gleaned  partly  from  the  folios  and 
partly  from  the  quartos.  The  omissions  in  the  one  and 
the  other  are  not  of  sufficient  imporunce  to  trouble  the 
reader  with  a  separate  notice  of  each. 

9  All  within  brackets  is  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

10  Jit  point  probably  means  completely  armed,  and 
consequently  ready  at  appointment  on  the  slightest 
notice. 

11  The  word  task  is  frequently  used  by  Shakspeara 
and  his  contemporaries  in  the  sense  of  tar.  Ooneril 
means  to  say,  that  he  was  more  taxed  for  want  of 
wisdom,  than  praised  for  mildness.  So  in  The  Island 
Princess  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Quisana  says  to 
Iluy  Dias : — 

'  You  are  too  saucy,  too  impudent. 

To  task  me  with  these  errors.' 

13      '  Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend. 

To  mar  the  suhjfcl  that  Lrf.irr  tpaji  well  .* 

13  The  woni  there  in  this  speech  shows  that  when  tba 

king  says,  'Go  you  before  to  Gloster,'  he  means  the 

town  of  Gloster,  which  Shaksp<>are  chose  to  make  the 

residence  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  to  increase  the  nro- 

bability  of  their  tettinf  out  lat«  from  (hence  on  a  vtttt  M. 
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Kent.  I  will  not  sleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have  de- 
livered your  letter.  [Exit. 

Fool.'K  a  man's  brains  were  in  his  heels,  were't 
not  in  danger  of  kibes '/ 

Lear.  Ay,  boy. 

Fool.  Then,  I  pr'ythee,  be  merry  ;  thy  wit  shall 
not  go  slip-shod. 

Lear.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

FooL  Shalt  see,  thy  other  daughter  will  use  thee 
kindly  ; '  for  though  she's  as  like  this  as  a  crab  is 
like  an  apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what  I  can  tell. 

Lear.  VVhy,'what  canst  thou  tell,  my  boy  ? 

Fool.  She  will  taste  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  does  to 
a  crab.  Thou  canst  tell,  why  one's  nose  stands 
i'  the  middle  of  his  face  ? 

Ziear.  No. 

Fool.  Why,  to  keep  his  eyes  on  either  side  his 
nose  ;  that  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may 
<py  into. 

LecLT.  I  did  her  wrong  :'    ' 

Fool.  Can'st  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell  ? 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Nor  I  neither  ;  but  I  can  tell  why  a  snail 
has  a  house. 

Lear.  Why? 

Fool.  Why,  to 
•way  to  his  daught" 
a  case. 

Lear.  I  will  for|_ 
—Be  mv  horses  r| 

Fool.  "Thy  ass 
«on  why  the  sevei 
a  pretty  reason. 

Lear.  Because  ^hey  are  not  eight  ? 

Fo(d.  Yes,  indeed  :  Thou  wouldest  make  a  good 
fool. 

Lear.  To  take  it  again  perforce!' — Monster  in- 
gratitude ! 

Fool.  If  thou  wert  mv  fool,  nuncle,  I'd  have  thee 
beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time. 

JLear.  How's  that  ? 
'   Fool.  Thou   should'st  not  have  been  old,  before 
thou  hadst  been  wise. 

Lear.  O,    let    me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet 
heaven  ! 
Keep  me  in  temper  ;  I  would  not  be  mad ! — 

Enter  Gentleman. 

How  now  !  Are  the  horses  ready  ? 
Gent.  Ready,  my  lord. 
L,ear.  Come,  boy. 

Fool.  She  that  is  maid  now,  and  laughs  at  my  de- 
parture. 
Shall   not  be  a  maid  long,   unless  things  be  cut 
shorter.*  [Exeunt. 


fit  his   head  in  :    not  to  give  it 
rs,  and  leave  his  horns  without 

my  nature. — So  kind  a  father  ! 
Idy? 

[are  gone  about 'em.     The  re a- 
llars  are  no  more  than  seven,  is 


the  Earl  of  Gloster.  Our  old  English  earls  usually 
resided  in  the  counties  from  whence  they  took  their 
titles.  Lear,  not  ftndiiig  his  son-in-law  and  his  wife  at 
home,  follows  them  to  the  earl  of  Gloster's  castle. 

1  The  Fool  quibbles,  using  the  word  kindly  in  two 
senses  ;  as  it  means  affectionately,  and  like  the  rest  of 
her  kind,  or  after  their  7iature. 

2  He  is  musing  on  Cordelia. 

3  The  subject  of  Lear's  meditation  is  the  resumption 
of  that  moiety  of  the  kingdom  he  had  bestowed  on 
Goneril.  This  was  what  Albany  apprehended,  when  he 
replied  to  the  upbraidings  of  his  wife  : — '  Well,  well : 
the  event.'  What  Lear  himself  projected  when  he  left 
Ckineril  to  go  to  Regan  : — 

' Thou  Shalt  find 

That  jut  resume  iJie  shape,  which  thou  dost  think 

I/uive  cast  off  for  ever  ;  thou  shalt,  I  warrant  thee.' 

And  what  Curan  afterwards  refers  to,  when  he  asks 

£dmuiid  : — '  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  toward, 

nwixt  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany .'' 

4  This  idle  couplet  (apparently  addressed  to  the 
females  present  at  the  representation  of  the  play)  most 
probably  crept  Into  the  playhouse  copy  from  the  mouth 
of  some  buffoon  actor  who  '  spoke  more  than  was  set 
down  for  him.'  The  severity  with  which  the  poet 
animadverts  upon  the  mummeries  and  jokes  of  the 
^ownsofhis  time  (see  Hamlet,  Act  iii.  Sc.  3)  manifests 
that  he  had  suffered  by  their  indiscretion,  'ndecent 
jokes,  which  the  applause  of  the  groundlings  occasion- 
•d  to  be  repeated,  would  at  last  find  their  way  into  Uie 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.  A  Court  within  the  Castie  of  the  Earl  of 
Gloster.     ETiter  Edmurd  and  Curan,  meeting. 

Edm.  Save  thee,  Curan. 

Cur.  And  you,  sir.  I  have  been  with  your  father, 
and  given  him  notice,  that  the  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  Regan  his  duchess,  will  be  here  with  him  to- 
night. 

Edm,  How  comes  that  ? 

Cur.  Nay,  I  know  not :  You  have  heard  of  tha 
news  abroad  :  I  mean,  the  whispered  ones,  for  they 
are  yet  but  ear-kissing  arguments  ?* 

Edm.  Not  I  ;  'Pray  you,  what  are  they  ? 

Cur.  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  toward,* 
't.wixt  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany  ? 

Edm.  Not  a  word. 

Cur.  You  may,  tlien,  in  lime.  Fare  you  well,  sir. 

[ExiL 

Edm.  The  duke  be  here  to-night  ?  The  better  ! 
Best! 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business  ! 
My  father  hath  set  guard  to  take  my  brother  ; 
And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queasy'  question. 
Which  I  must  act : — Briefness,  and  fortune, work  !— • 
Brother,  a  word  ;  descend  : — Brother,  I  say  j 

jEnto- Edgar. 
My  father  watches  : — O,  sir,  fly  this  place  ; 
Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid  ; 
You  have  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night  :— 
Have  you  not  spoken  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  ? 
He's  coming  hither  ;  now,  i'  the  night,  i'  the  haste| 
And  Regan  with  him  ;  Have  you  nothing  said 
Upon  his  party  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Albany  ?• 
Advise'  yourself.  '; 

Edg.  I  am  sure  on't,  not  a  word. 

Edm.  I  hear  my  father  coming, — Pardon  me  :— « 
In  cunning,  I  must  draw  my  sword  upon  you  : — 
Draw  :    Seem  to  defend   yourself  :  Now  quit  you 

well. 
Yield  : — come  before  my  father  : — Light,  ho,  here  ' 
Fly,  brother  ; — Torches  !  Torches  ! — So  fareweL 

[Exit  Edoak 
Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

[  fVounds  his  Arm, 
Of    my    more    fierce    endeavour :    I    have    seen 

drunkards 
Do  more  than  this  in  sport.'" — Father!  Father! 
Stop,  stop  !  No  help  ? 

Enter  Gloster,  and  Servants  with  Torches. 

Glo.  Now,  Edmund,  where's  the  villain  ? 

Edm.  Hero  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword 
out. 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  mooq 
To  stand  his  auspicious  mistress:" — 

Glo.  But  where  is  he  7 

Edm.  Look,  sir,  I  bleed. 

Gh.  Where  is  the  villain,  Edmund  7 


prompter's  books,  &c.  Such  liberties  were  indeed  exer- 
cised by  the  authors  of  Locrine,  &c.  but  such  another 
offensive  and  extraneous  address  to  the  audience  cannot 
be  pointed  out  among  all  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare. 

5  Ear-kissing  arguments  means  that  they  are  yet 
in  reality  only  whispered  ones. 

6  This  and  the  following  speech  are  omitted  in  ths 
quarto  B. 

7  (Queasy  appears  to  mean  here  delicate,  unsettled. 
So  Ben  Jonson,  in  Sejanus  : — 

'  These  times  are  rather  queasy  to  be  touched. — 
Have  you  not  seen  or  read  part  of  his  book  .'' 
Queasy  is  still  in   use  to  express  that  sickishnesa  ol 
stomach  which  the  slightest  disgust  is  apt  to  provoke. 

S  Have  you  said  nothing  upon  the  party  formed  by 
him  against  the  Duke  of  Albany? 
9  i.  e.  consider,  recollect  yourself. 

10  These  drunken  feats  are  mentioned  in  Marston's 
Dutch  Courtezan: — 'Have  I  not  been  drunk  for  your 
health,  eat  glasses,  drunk  wine,  stabbed  arms,  and 
done  all  offices  of  protested  gallantry  for  your  sake  ?' 

11  This  was  a  proper  circumstance  to  urge  to  Gloster 
who  appears  to  have  been  very  superstitious  with  regard 
to  this  matter,  if  we  may  judge  by  what  passes  between 
him  and  his  son  iu  a  foregoing  scent. 
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Act  B.    ' 


JEdm.  Fled  this  wtiy,  lir.     When  by  uo  means 
ho  could 

Glo.  Pursue  him,  ho ! — Go  after. — [Exit  Serv.] 
By  no  means,— what  ? 

Edm.  Persuade  me  to  the  murder  of  your  lordship ; 
But  that  I  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunders  bend  ; 
Spoke,  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  the  father ; — Sir,  in  fine, 
Seeing  how  loathly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motion. 
With  his  prepared  sword,  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  mine  arm  : 
But  when  he  saw  my  best  alarum'd  spirits, 
Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  rous'd  to  the  encounter, 
Or  whether  gasted'  by  the  noise  I  made, 
Full  suddenly  he  fled. 

Glo.  Let  him  fly  far : 

Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught ; 
And  found — Despatch.* — The  noble  duke  my  mas- 
ter. 
My  worthy  arch*  and  patron,  comes  to-night : 
Bv  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it, 
That  he,  which  finds  him,  shall  deserve  our  thanks, 
Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake  ; 
He,  that  conceals  him,  death. 

Edm.  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent, 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it,  with  curst  speech  j* 
I  ihreaten'd  to  discover  him  ;  He  replied, 
Thou  unposseising  bastard  !  dost  thou  thifik, 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposaV' 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee 
Make  thy  wards  faith'd  I  No  :  what  I  should  deny, 
(^x  this  I  wouJd  ;  ay,  though  thou  didst  produce 
My  very  character,^)  Pd  turn  it  all 
7\>  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practice  : 
And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world, 
Xf  they  not  thought  the  prqfits  of  my  death 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs'* 
To  make  thee  seek  it. 

Glo.  Strong  and  fasten'd  villain  ; 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ? — I  never  got  him. 

[Trumpet*  within. 
Hark,  the  duke's  trumpets !  I  know  not  why  he 

comes  :— 
All  ports  I'll  bar  ;  the  villain  shall  not  'scape  ; 
The  duke  must  grant  me  that :  besides,  his  picture 
I  will  send  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him  ;  and  of  my  land. 
Loyal  and  natural  boy,  I'll  worit  the  meana 
To  make  thoe  capable.* 

Enter  CoRitwiiLL,  Reoan,  and  Attendants. 
Com.  How  now,  my  noble  friend  7  since  I  came 
hither 
(Which  I  can  call  bat  now,)  I  have  heard  strange 
news. 
Reg.  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  short, 
Which  can  pursue  the  offender.  How  dost,  my  lord  ? 
Glo.  O,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  crack'd,  is  crack'd ! 


1  That  is  aghasted,  frighted.  Thus  in  Beanmont 
and  Fletcher's  Wit  at  Several  Weapons : — 'Either  the 
Bight  of  the  lady  has  gasted  him,  or  else  he's  drunk.' 

4  •  And  found — Despatch. — The  noble  duke,'  fcc. — 
The  sense  is  interrupted.  He  shall  be  caught — and 
found,  he  shall  be  punished.    Despatch. 

3  i.  e.  cAjf/;  a  word  now  only  used  in  composilion, 
••  areh-ani>el,  arch-duire,  fcc.  So  in  Heywood's  If 
You  Know  Not  Me,  You  Know  Nobody  : — '  Poole,  that 
arch  of  truth  and  honesty.' 

4  •  And  found  him  pight  to  do  it,  with  curst  speech.' 
Pight  \a  pitched,  fxed,  settled  J  curst  ia  vehemently 
angry,  bitter. 

'  Therefore  my  heart  is  eMteXy pight 
Of  her  alone  to  have  a  sight.' 

Lusty  Jutentus,  1961. 
'  He  did  wiih  a  very  atrste  taunte,  checke,  and  re- 
buke the  feloe.' — Erasmus''s  .Apophlhegmes,  by  N. 
Vdal,  fD.  47. 

6  i.  e.  would  any  opinion  that  men  have  reposed  In 
thy  trust,  virtue,  to.  The  old  quarto  reads,  '  could  the 
reposure.* 

o  i.  e.  my  hand-writing,  my  signature. 

7  The  folio  reads,  'potential  "ot)''"/*-'  And  in  the 
»«t  line  but  one,  «  O  strongs  ind  fae<«nad  villain.'— 


Reg.  What,  did  my  father's  godson  seek  vour  life  7 
He  whom  my  father  nam'd  ?  your  Edgar"? 

Glo.  O  lady,  lady,  shame  would  have  it  hid ! 

Reg.  Was  he  not  compwion  v»ith   the   riotou* 
knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father  7 

Glo.  I  know  not,  madam : 

It  is  too  bad,  too  bad. — 

Edm.  Yes,  madam,  he  was. 

Reg.  No  marvel,  then,  though  be  were  ill  afliected ; 
'Tis  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death. 
To  have  the  waste  and  spoil  of  his  revenues. 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister 
Been  well  inform'd  of  them ;  and  with  such  cautions, 
That,  if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 
I'll  not  be  there. 

Com.  Nor  I,  assure  thee,  Regan.— 

Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  have  shown  your  father  3 
A  child-like  office.  t 

Edm.  'Twas  my  duty,  sir. 

Glo.  He  did  bewray  his  practice,'  and  receiv'd 
This  hurt  you  see,  striving  to  apprehend  him. 

Com.  Is  he  pursued  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he  ia. 

Com.  If  he  be  taken,  he  shall  never  more 
Be  fear'd  of  doing  harm  :  make  your  own  purpose. 
How  in  my  strength  you  please. — For  you,  Edmund, 
Whose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself^  you  shall  be  ours  ; 
Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need  ;    . 
You  we  first  seize  on. 

Edm.  I  shall  serve  you,  sir,        •• 

Truly,  however  else. 

Glo.  For  him  I  thank  your  grace. 

Com,  You  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit  you. 

Reg.  Thus  out  of  season ;   threading  dark-ey'd 
night. 
Occasions,  noble  Gloster,  of  some  poize,'" 
Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice  :— 
Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister. 
Of  diflerences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit 
To  answer  from  our  home;"  the  several  messengers 
From  hence  attend  despatch.     Our  good  old  friend, 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom  ;  and  bestow 
Your  needful  counsel  to  our  business, 
Which  craves  the  instant  use.  T 

Glo.  I  serve  you,  madam : 

Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  Before  Gloster's  Castle.  Enter  Kcirr 
and  Steward,  severally. 

Stew.  Good  dawning'*  to  thee,  friend :  Art  of  the 
house  ? 

Kent.  Ay. 

Stew,  Where  may  we  set  our  horses  ? 

Kent.  Pthe  mire. 

Stew.  'Pr'ythee,  if  thou  love  me,  tell  me. 

Kent.  I  love  thee  not. 

Stew.  Why,  then  I  care  not  for  thee. 

Kent.  If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,"  I  would 
make  thee  care  for  me. 


i 


I 


Strong  is  determined,  resolute.  Our  ancestors  often 
used  It  in  an  ill  sense  ;  as  strong  thief,  strong  whore, 
kc. 

8  i.  e.  capable  of  succeeding  10  my  land,  notwithstand- 
ing the  legal  bar  of  thy  illegitimacy.  •  The  king  next 
demanded  of  him  (he  beine  a  fool)  whether  he  were 
capable  to  inherit  any  land,'  &c. — Life  and  Death  0/ 
Will  Somers,  &c. 

9  •  He  did  bewray  his  practice.''  That  is,  he  did  6«- 
tray  or  reveal  his  treacherous  devices.  80  in  the 
second  book  of  Sidney's  .Vrcadia  ; — '  His  heart  fainted 
and  gat  a  conceit,  that  with  bewraying  his  praetiet 
he  might  obtain  pardon.'    The  ((tiartos  read  betray. 

10  i.  e.  of  some  teeight,  or  moment.  The  folio  and 
quarto  B.  read  prize. 

11  That  Is,  not  at  home,  but  at  some  other  place. 

12  The  quartos  read,  '  good  eren.'  Dawning  is  used 
again  in  Cymbcline,  as  a  substantive,  lor  morning.  It 
is  clear  from  various  passages  in  this  scene  that  the 
morning  is  just  tjeginning  to  dawn. 

IS  i.  e.  Lipsbury  pound.  '  Lipsbury  pinfold'  mayi 
perhaps,  like  Loo's  pound,  be  a  coinefl  name  :  but  wfill 
what  allusion  does  not  appear.  It  is  just  possible  (ssrs 
Mr.  Nare8)that  It  might  mean  the  teeth,  as  beinjj  the 
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Steto.  Why  doflt  thou  use  me  thus  T  I  know  thee 

not. 

Ketit.  Fellow,  I  know  thee. 

Stew.  What  dost  thou  know  me  for? 

JTent.  A  knave  ;  a  rascal,  an  eater  of  broken 
meats ;  a  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three- 
suited,'  hundreo-pound,  filthy  worsted-stocking 
knave  ;  a  lily-liver'd,  action-takins  knave  ;  a  wher- 
eon, glass-gazing,  superserviceable,  finical  rogue  ; 
one-trunk-inheriting  slave  ;  one  that  would'st  be  a 
bawd,  in  way  of  good-service,  and  art  nothing  but 
the  composition  of  a  knave,  beggar,  coward,  pander, 
and  the  son  and  heir  of  a  mongrel  bitch  :  one  whom 
I  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining,  if  thou  deny'st 
the  least  syllable  of  thy  addition.' 

Stew.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou, 
thus  to  rail  on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee, 
nor  knows  thee '/ 

Kent.  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou,  to 
deny  thou  know'st  me?  Is  it  two  days  ago,  since 
I  tripp'd  up  thy  heels,  and  beat  thee,  before  the 
king  ?  Draw,  you  rogue :  for,  though  it  be  night, 
the  moon  shines  ;  I'll  make  a  sop  o'  the  moonshine' 
of  you  :  Draw,  you  whorson  cullionly  barber-mon- 
ger,* draw.  [Drawing  his  Sxoord. 

Stew.  Away ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 

Kent.  Draw,  you  rascal !  you  come  with  letters 
against  the  king ;  and  take  vanity'  the  puppet's 
part,  aigainst  the  royalty  of  her  father :  Draw,  you 
rogue,  or  I'll  so  carbonado  your  shanks  : — draw, 
you  rascal :  come  vour  ways. 

Stew.  Help,  ho  f  murder !  help  ! 

Kent.  Strike,  you  slave  ;  stand,  rogue,  stand  ; 
you  neat  slave,*  strike,  f Beating  Mm. 

Stew.  Help,  ho  !  murder!  murder! 
Enter  Edmctnd,  Cornwall,  Regait,  Glostee, 
and  Servants. 

Sdm,  How  now  ?  What's  the  matter  ?  Part. 

Kent.  With  you  goodman  boy,  if  you  please ; 
come,  I'll  flesh  you  ;  come  on,  young  master. 

Glo.  Weapons  !  arms  !  What's  the  matter  here  ? 


pinrdd  wiilihi  the  tips.  The  phrase  would  then  mean, 
'  If  I  had  you  in  my  teeth.'  It  remains  for  some  more 
fortunate  inquirer  to  discover  what  is  really  meant. 

1  '  Three- suited  knave'  might  mean,  in  an  age  of 
ostentatious  finery  liice  ihai  of  Shakspeare,  one  who 
had  no  greater  change  of  raiment  than  three  suits 
would  furnish  him  with.  So  in  Ben  Jonson's  Silent 
Woman : — '  Wert  a  pitiful  fellow,  and  hadst  nothing 
but  three  suits  of  apparel.'  ^  one-lrunk-inheriting 
slave  may  be  a  term  used  to  describe  a  fellow,  the  whole 

"of  whose  possessions  were  confined  to  one  coffer,  and 
that  too  inherited  from  his  father,  who  was  no  better 
provided,  or  had  nothing  more  to  bequeath  to  his  suc- 
cessor in  poverty;  a  poor  rogue  hereditary,  as  Timon 
calls  Apemantus.  A  worsted-slocking  knave  is  another 
reproach  of  the  same  kind.  The  stockings  in  England 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  were  remarkably  expensive, 
and  scarce  any  other  kind  than  silk  were  worn,  even 
by  those  who  had  not  above  forty  shillings  a  year  wages. 
This  we  learn  from  Stubbes  in  his  Anatomie  of  Abuses, 
1595.  In  an  old  comedy,  called  The  Hog  hath  Lost  Its 
Pearl,  by  R.  Tailor,  1614,  it  is  said  : — '  Good  parts  are 
no  more  set  by,  than  a  good  leg  in  a  woollen  stocking.'' 
This  term  of  reproach,  as  well  as  that  of  a  hundred 
pound  gentleman,  occurs  in  The  Phoenix,  by  Middleton. 
fiction-taking  knave  is  a  fellow  who,  if  you  beat  him, 
would  bring  an  action  for  the  assault  instead  of  resenting 
it  like  a  man  of  courage. 

2  i.  e.  thy  titles. 

3  An  equivoque  is  here  intended,  by  an  allusion  to 
the  old  dish  of  eggs  in  moonshine,  which  was  eggs 
broken  and  boiled  in  sallad  oil  till  the  yolks  became 
hard.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  phrases  of  modern  times, 
'  I'll  baste  yon,'  or  '  beat  you  to  a  mummy.' 

4  Barber-monger  may  mean  dealer  with  the  lower 
tradesmen  ;  a  slur  upon  the  Steward,  as  taking  fees  for 
a  recommendation  to  the  business  of  the  family. 

5  Alluding  to  the  moralities  or  allegorical  shows,  in 
which  Vanity,  Iniquity,  and  other  vices  were  per- 
sonified. 

6  Neat  slave  may  mean  you  base  cOTvherd,  or  it  may 
mean,  as  Steevens  suggests,  you  finical  raacal,  you 
assemblage  o(  foppery  and  poverty.  See  Cotgrave,  in 
Mirloret,  Mistoudin,  Mondinet  j  by  which  Sherwood 
renders  a  neate  fellow 

T  To  diselaim  in,  fot  to  disclaim  siraply,  was  the 


Com.  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives ; 
He  dies,  that  strikes  again  :  What  is  uie  matter  7 

Reg.  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  ths 
king. 

Com.  What  is  your  difference  ?  speak. 

Stew.  I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 

Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirr'd  your 
valour.  You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in' 
thee  ;  a  tailor  made  thee. 

Corn.  Thou  art  a  strange  fellow :  a  tailor  make 
a  man  ? 

Kent.  Ay,  a  tailor,  sir ;  a  stone-cutter,  or  a 
painter,  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill.  though 
they  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade. 

Com.  Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 

Stew.  This  ancient  ruman,  sir,  whose  life  I  hare 
spar'd, 
At  suit  of  his  gray  heard, 

Kent.  Thou  whorson  zed!*  thou  unnecessarr 
letter ! — My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will 
tread  this  unbolted^  villain  into  mortar,  and  daub 
the  wall  of  a  jakes  with  him. — Spare  my  gray 
beard,  you  wagtail  ? 

Com.  Peace,  sirrah ! 
You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence? 

Kent.  Yes,  sir;  but  anger  has  a  privilege. 

Corn.  Why  art  thou  angry  ? 

Kent.  That  such  a  slave  as   this  should  wear  a 
sword, 
Who  wears  no  honesty.     Such  smiling  rogues  as 

these, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain 
W^hich  are  too  intrinse"  l'  unloose  :    smooth  every 

passion" 
That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels ; 
Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods  ; 
Renege,'^  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon"  beaki 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters,  I 

As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following.— 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage  ! 
Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 
Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot.'* 


phraseology  of  the  poet's  age.  See  Gifford's  Ben  Jon- 
son,  vol.  iii.  p.  264. 

8  Zed  is  here  used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  because  it 
is  the  last  letter  in  the  English  alphabet:  it  is  said  to  ba 
an  unnecessary  letter,  because  us  place  may  be  sup- 
plied by  S.  Baret  omits  it  in  his  Alvearie,  affirming  it 
to  be  rather  a  syllable  than  a  letter.  And  Mulcaster 
says  '  Z  is  much  harder  amongst  us,  and  seldom  seen. 
S  is  become  its  lieutenant-general.  It  is  lightlie  (i.  e. 
hardly)  expressed  in  English,  saven  In  foren  enfran- 
chisements.' 

9  Unbolted  is  unsifted';  and  therefore  signifies  this 
coarse  villain.  Massinger.in  his  New  Way  to  Pay 
Old  Debts,  Act  i.  Sc.  1,  says  :— 

' I  will  help  your  memory, 

And  tread  thee  into  Tnortar.' 
Unbolted  mortar  is  mortar  made  of  unsifted  lime  ;  and 
therefore  to  break  the  lumps  it  is  necessary  to  tread  it 
by  men  in  wooden  shoes. 

10  The  quartos  read,  to  intrench  ;  the  folio,  t'  intrinee 
Perhaps  intrinse,  for  so  it  should  be  written,  was  put 
by  Shakspeare  for  intrinsicate,  which  he  has  used  In 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

' Come,  mortal  wretch. 

With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie.' 
I  suspect  that  the  poet  meant  to  write  too  intrinse  ;  that 
is,  too  intricate,  or  too  much  intrammelled.  See  Florio 
in  v.  intreciaire ;  or  intrigue  for  intricated,  as  we  find 
it  in  Phillips's  World  of  Words. 

11  See  Pericles,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

12  To  renege  is  to  deny.  See  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
Sc.  1,  note  1. 

13  The  bird  called  the  kingfisher,  which  when  dried 
and  hung  up  by  a  thread,  is  supposed  to  turn  his  bill  to 
the  point  from  whence  the  wind  blows.  So  in  Marlowe's 
Jew  of  Malta,  1633 : 

'  But  how  now  stands  the  wind  f 
Into  what  corner  peers  my  halcyon's  bill.' 
'  A  lytle  byrde  called  the  Kings  Fisher,  being  hanged 
up  in  the  ayre  by  the  neck,  his  nebbe  or  byll  wyll  ba 
always  direct  or  straight  against  y»  winde.' — Book  of 
Notable  Things. 
.  14  In  Somerestsbire,  near  Camelot,  ar«  nany  large 
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KUfG  LEAK. 


Act  U. 


Com,  What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow  ? 

Glo.  How  fell  you  out  ? 

Say  that. 

Kent.  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy^ 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave.' 

Corn.  Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave  ?  What's 
his  offence  ? 

Kent.  His  countenance  likes  me  not.* 

Com.  No  more,  perchance,  does  mine,  or  his,  or 
hers. 

Kent.  Sir,  'tis  my  occupation  to  be  plain ; 
I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time, 
Than  stands  on  anj  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  mstant. 

Com.  This  is  some  fellow. 

Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  biuntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness  ;  and  constrains  the  garb, 
Quite  from  his  nature  :*  He  catinot  flatter,  he  !— 
Aa  honest  mind  and  plain, — he  must  speak  truth : 
An  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plain- 
ness 
Harbour  more  crafV,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 
Than  twenty  silly*  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  ilieir  duties  nicely. 

Kent.  Sir,  in  good  sooth,  in  sincere  verity, 
Under  the  allowance  of  your  grand  aspect. 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering'  Phoebus'  front, 

Com,  What  mean'st  by  this  7 

Kent.  To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  which  you  dis- 
commend so  much.  I  know,  sir,  I  am  no  flatterer  : 
he  that  beguiled  you,  in  a  plain  accent,  was  a  plain 
knave  ;  which,  for  my  part,  I  will  not  be,  though  I 
should  win  your  displeasure  to  entreat  me  to  it.* 

Com.  What  was  the  offence  you  gave  him  ? 

Steio,  I  never  gave  him  any  : 

It  pleas'd  the  king  his  master,  very  late. 
To  strike  at  me,  upon  his  misconstruction  : 
When  he,  conjunct,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tripp'd  me  beliind  ;  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd, 
Ana  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 
That  wortny'd  him,  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self^subdu'd ; 
And,  in  the  fleshment''  of  this  dread  exploit, 
Drew  on  me  here  again. 

Kera.  None  of  these  rogues,  and  cowards, 

But  Ajax  is  their  fool." 

Com.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks,  ho ! 

You  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  braggart. 
We'll  teach  you — 

Kent.  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn  : 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me  :  I  serve  the  king  ; 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you : 
You  shall  do  small  respect,  show  too  bold  malice 


moorfi,  wliere  are  bred  greai  quantises  of  gee.se.  It  was 
the  place  where  the  romances  say  King  Arthur  kept  his 
court  in  the  west. 

I  Hence  Pope's  expression: — 

'  The  strong  antipathy  of  good  to  bad.' 
.  3  i.  e.  pleases  me  not. 

'  S  '  Forces  his  outside,  or  his  appearance,  to  some- 
thing totally  different  from  his  natural  disposition.' 

4  Silly  or  rather  aely,  is  simple  or  rustic.  Ificely 
here  is  with  aempulous  nicety, punctilious  ohservance. 

5  This  expressive  word  is  now  only  applied  tn  the 
motion  and  scintillation  of  flame.  Dr.  Jcmiison  says 
that  it  means  to  Jlutier,  which  is  certainly  one  of  its 
oldest  meanings,  it  being  used  in  that  sense  by  Chaucer. 
But  its  application  is  more  properly  made  to  the  fluc- 
tuating Rcintillaiions  of  flame  or  lisht.  In  The  Cuckoo, 
by  Nicols,  1607,  we  have  it  applied  to  the  eye  : — 

'  Their  sofi  maiden  voice  and  Aickerirt^  eye.* 

6  '  Though  I  should  win  you,  displeased  as  you  now 
are,  to  like  me  so  well  as  to  entreat  me  to  be  a  knave.' 

7  A  young  soldier  is  said  la  Aesh  his  sword  the  first 
time  he  draws  bloo<I  with  iL  Fleshmeni,  therefore,  Is 
here  metaphorically  applied  to  the  first  act  of  service, 
which  Kent,  in  hia  new  capacity,  had  performed  for  his 
master ;  at  the  same  time,  in  a  sarcastic  sense,  ns 
though  he  had  esteemed  it  an  heroic  exploit  to  trip  a 
man  behind  who  was  actually  falling. 

8  i.  e.  Ajax  is  a  fool  to  them.  '  These  rogues  and 
cc^ards  talk  in  such  a  boasting  strain  that.  If  we  were 
to  Ciwiit  their  account  of  tbetnaelves,  Ajax  would  ap- 


Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master, 
Stocking  his  messenger. 

Com.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks : 

As  I've  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit  till  noon< 
Reg.  Till  noon  1  till  night,  my  lord  ;  and  all  night 

too. 
Kent.  Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  father's  dog, 
You  should  not  use  me  so. 

Reg.  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will. 

[Stocks  brought  out. 
Com.  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour 
Our   sister   speaks   of: — Come,    bnng   away    th* 
stocks.' 
Glo,  Let  me  beseech  your  grace  not  to  do  so  I 
His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master 
Will  check  him  for't :  your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  contemned'st  wretches 
For  pilferings  and  most  common  trespasses. 
Are  punish'd  with  :   the  king  must  take  it  ill. 
That  he,  so  slightly  valu'd  in  his  messenger, 
Should  have  him  thus  restrain'd. 

Com.  I'll  answer  that. 

Reg.  My  sister  may  receive  it  much  more  worse. 
To  have  her  gentleman  abus'd,  assaulted. 
For  following Ijer  affairs. — Put  in  his  legs. — 

[Kbht  is  put  in  the  Stoekt4 
Come,  my  good  lord  ;  away. 

[Exeunt  Regan  ttnd  Cokhwall. 
Glo,  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  firiend  ;  'tis  the  duke'a 
pleasure, 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows. 
Will  not  be  rubb'd,  nor  stoop'd  ;'"  I'll  entreat  for 
thee. 
Kent.    'Pray,  do  not,   sir :  I  have  watch'd,  and 
travell'd  hard ; 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels  : 
Give'  you  good  morrow  ! 

Glo.  The  duke's  to  blame  in  this  ;  'twill  be  ill 
taken.  [Exit. 

Kent.  Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  common 
saw ! ' ' 
Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'st 
To  the  warm  sun  ! 

Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe, 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter  !-— Nothing  almost  sees  miracle^ 
But  misery  ; — I  know  'tis  from  Cordelia  ; 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  inform'd 
Of  my  obscured  course  ;  and  shall  find  time 
From  this  enormous  state, — seeking, — to  give 
Losses    their    remedies  : '  * — All   weary  and  o'er* 
watch'd, 


pear  a  person  of  no  prowess  when  compared  to  them.' 
So  in  King  Henry  VIII. :—  I 

' now  this  mask  f 

Was  cry'd  incomparable,  and  the  ensuing  night  { 

Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar.' 
9  This  kind  of  exhibition  was  familiar  to  the  ancient 
stage.    In  Hick  Scorntr,  which  was  printed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Pity  is  put  into  the  stocks,  and  lefi  there 
until  he  is  freed  by  Perseverance  and  Conlcmplacyon.        ; 
It  should  be  remembered  that  formerly  in  great  hou-       j 
scs,  as  lately  in  some  colleges,  there  were  moveable 
stocks  for  the  correction  of  the  servants. 

10  A  metaphor  from  bowling. 

11  The  saw,  or  proverb  alluded  to,  is  in  Reywooo's 
Dialogues  on  Proverbs,  b.  ii.  c  v. : — 

'  In  your  running  f'rom  him  to  me  ye  runne 
Out  of  Grod''s  blessing  into  the  xrarme  surtnt.^ 
i.  e.  from  eood  to  worse.  Kent  was  thinking  of  the  king 
being  likely  to  receive  a  worse  reception  from  Regan 
than  that  which  he  had  already  received  from  Goneril. 
la  How  much  has  been  wriuen  alwut  this  passage,  and 
how  much  it  has  been  mistaken  !  lis  evident  meaning 
appears  to  me  to  be  as  follows: — Kent  addresses  the 
sun,  for  whose  risine  he  is  impatient,  that  he  may  read 
Cordelia's  letter.  'Nothing  (says  he,)  almost  sees  mi- 
racles, but  misery  :  I  know  Otis  letter  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand  is  from  Cordelia  ;  who  hath  most  fortunately 
been  informed  of  my  disgrace  and  wandering  in  dis- 
guise ;  and  tcho  seeking  it,  shall  And  lime  (i.  e.  np|)or- 
tunity,)  out  of  this  enormous  (i.  e.  disordered,  unnatu- 
ral,) state  of  things,  to  give  losses  their  remedies  ;  to 
restore  her  father  to  his  kingdom,  herself  to  bit  lore, 
and  me  to  his  favour.' 
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Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging. 

Fortune,  good  night;  smile  once  more;  turn  thy 
wheel !  [He  sleeps. 

SCENE  III.  A  Part  of  the  Heath.  EnUr  Edoar. 

Edg.  I  heard  myself  proclaim'd  ; 
And,  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree, 
Escap'd  the  hunt.     No  port  is  free  ;  no  place. 
That  guard,  and  most  unusual  vigilance. 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.    While  I  may  scape, 
I  will  preserve  myself:   and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape. 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man. 
Brought  near  to  beast :  my  face  I'll  grime  with  filth ; 
Blanket  my  loins  ;  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots  ;' 
And  with  presented  nakedness  outface 
The  winds,  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,^  who,  with  roaring  voices. 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,'  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary  ; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms. 
Poor  pelting*  villages,  sheep-cotes  and  mills. 
Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,'  sometime  with  prayers, 
Enforce    their    charity. — Poor   Turlygood  !*    poor 

Tom! 
That's  something  yet ;  Edgar,  I  nothing  am. 

[Exit. 

SCENE    IV.     Before  Gloster's    Castle.''     Enter 
Lear,  Fool,  and  Gentleman. 

Z.eca:  'Tis   strange,  that  they  should  so  depart 
from  home. 
And  not  send  back  my  messenger. 

Gent.  As  I  leam'd, 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent.  Hail  to  thee,  noble  master ! 

l,ear.  How ! 
Mak'st  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  ? 


Kent.  No,  my  lord. 

Fool.  Ha,  ha ;  look !  he  wears  cruel*  garters ! 
Horses  are  tied  by  the  heads ;  dogs,  and  bears,  by 
the  neck  ;  monkeys  by  the  loins,  and  men  by  the 
legs  :  when  a  man  is  over-lusty  at  legs,  then  h« 
wears  wooden  nether-stocks.* 

Lear.  What's  he,  that  hath  so  much  thy  placa 
mistook 
To  set  thee  here  ? 

Kent.  It  is  both  he  and  she. 

Your  son  and  daughter. 

Lear.  No. 

Kent.  Yes. 

Lear.  No,  I  say. 

Kent.  I  say,  yea. 

Lear.  No,  no  ;  they  would  not. 

Kent,  Yes,  they  have.  -»H 

Lear.  By  Jupiter,  I  swear,  no.  "^ 

Kent.  By  Juno,  I  swear,  ay.'" 

Lear.  They  durst  not  do't ; 
They  could  not,  would  not  do't ;  'tis  worse  than 

murder. 
To  do,  upon  respect,  such  violent  outrage:" 
Resolve  me,  with  all  modest  haste,  which  way 
Thou  might'st  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage. 
Coming  from  us. 

Kent.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home, 

I  did  commend  your  highness'  letters  to  them, 
Ere  I  Was  risen  from  the  place  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 
Stew'd  in  his  haste,  half  breathless,  pantmg  forth 
From  Goneril  his  mistress,  salutations : 
Deliver'd  letters,  spite  of  intermission,'* 
Which  presently  they  read  ;  on  whose  contents, 
They   summon'd    up  their  meiny,"   stnught  took 

horse  ; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer  ;  gave  me  cold  looks : 


1  Hair  thus  knotted  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
elves  and  fairies  in  the  night.     So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

' plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night, 

And  bakes  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sUniish  hairs, 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes.' 

2  Aubrey,  in  his  M3.  Remaines  of  Uentilisme  and 
Jndaisme,  Part  III.  p.  234,  b.  (MS.  Lansdowne,  226,) 
says : — '  Before  the  civil  warrs,  I  remember  Tom  a  Bed- 
lams  went  about  begging.  They  had  been  such  as  had 
been  in  Bedla^n,  and  come  to  8<)me  degree  of  sober- 
nesse  ;  and  when  they  were  licenced  to  goe  out,  they 
had  on  their  left  arme  an  armilla  of  tiiine  printed,  of 
about  three -inches  breadth,  which  was  sodered  on.' — H. 
Ellis. 

Raadle  Holme,  in  hia  Academy  of  Arms  and  Blazon, 
b.  iii.  c.  3,  gives  the  following  description  of  a  class  of 
vagabonds  feigning  themselves  mad  : — '  The  Bedlam  is 
In  the  same  garb,  with  a  long  staif,  and  a  cow  or  ox- 
horn  by  his  side  ;  but  his  cloathing  is  more  fantasttck 
and  ridiculous ;  for  being  a  madman,  he  is  madly  deck- 
ed and  dressed  all  over  with  rubins,  feathers,  cuttings 
of  cloth,  and  what  not ;  to  make  him  seem  a  madmaii, 
or  one  distracted,  when  he  is  no  other  than  a  dissem- 
bling knave.' 

In  the  Bell-Man  of  London,  by  Decker,  oth  edit.  1640, 
is  another  account  of  one  of  these  characters,  under  the 
title  of  Jlbraham  Man : — '  He  sweares  he  hath  been  in 
Bedlam,  and  will  talke  frantickely  of  purpose  :  you  see 
pintles  stuck  in  sundry  places  of  his  naked  flesh,  espe- 
cially in  his  annes,  which  paine  he  gladly  puts  himselfe 
to,  only  to  make  you  believe  he  is  out  of  his  wits.  He 
calls  himselfe  by  the  name  of  Poore  Tom,  and  coming 
near  any  body,  cries  out  Poor  Tom  is  a-cold.  Of  these 
Mraham-men  some  be  exceeding  merry,  and  doe  no- 
thing but  sing  songs  fashioned  out  of  their  own  braines : 
some  will  dance,  others  will  doe  nothing  but  either 
laugh  or  weepe  :  others  are  dogged,  and  so  sullen  both 
in  looke  and  speech,  that  spying  but  a  small  company  in 
a  house  they  boldly  and  bluntly  enter,  campetOng  the 
servants  through  feare  to  give  them  what  they  demand.' 
It  is  probable,  as  Steevens  remarks,  that  to  sham  ,a.bra- 
ham,  a  cant  term  still  in  use  among  sailors  and  the  vul- 
far,  may  have  this  origin. 

3  i.  e.  skewers :  the  euonymus,  or  spiiidle-tree,  of 
which  the  best  skewers  are  made,  is  called  prick-wood. 

4  Paltry  o  Curses. 

6  Turlygood,  an  EngliBh  corruption  of  torforu,  Ital. ; 


or  turelureau,  Fr. ;  both,  among  other  things,  signify 
ing  a  fool  or  madman.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to 
decide  with  certainty  whether  those  words  are  corrup 
tions  of  turlupino  and  turlupin  ;  but  at  least  it  seems 
probable.  The  Turlupins  were  a  fanatical  sect,  which 
overran  the  continent  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  calling  themselves  Beghards  or  Begkins 
Their  manners  and  appearance  exhibited  the  strongest 
indications  of  lunacy  and  distraction  ;  and  their  popular 
name,  Turlupins,  was  probably  derived  from  the  uiolf' 
ish  holdings  they  made  in  their  fits  of  religious  ra- 
ving. Genebrard  thus  describes  them  ; — '  Turlupin  cy- 
nicorum  sectam  suscitanfes,  de  nuditate  pudendorum,  et 
publico  coitu.'  It  has  not  been  remarked  that  Cotgrave 
interprets  '  Mon  Turelureau,  My  Pillicock,  my  pretty 
knave.' 

7  See  note  13,  Act  i.  Sc.  5.  p.  402,  ante. 

8  A  quibble  on  cretcell,  i.  e.  worsted.  So  in  The  Two 
Angry  Women  of  Abingdon : — 

' I'll  warrant  you,  he'll  have 

His  cruell  garters  cross  about  the  knee.' 

9  The  old  word  for  stockings. 

10  This  dialogue  being  taken  partly  from  the  folio 
and  panly  from  the  quarto,  is  left  without  any  metrical 
division,  as  it  was  not  probably  all  intended  to  be  pre- 
served. 

11  'To  do,  upon  respect,  such  violent  outrage,'  I 
think,  means  '  to  do  such  violent  outrage,  deliberately, 
or  upon  consideration.'  Respect  is  frequently  used  for 
consideration  by  Shaksi)eare.'  Cordelia  says,  in  the 
first  scene  : — 

'  Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 

I  shall  not  be  his  wife.' 
And  in  Hamlet : — 

' There's  the  respect 

That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life.' 
I  cannot  think  that  respect  here  means  a  respected  per' 
son,  as  Johnson  supposed ;  or  that  it  is  intended  for  a 
personification,  as  Malone  asserts. 

12  i.  e.  '  spite  of  leaving  me  unanswered  for  a  time.*  - 
Groneril's  messenger  delivered  letters,  which  they  read 
notwithstanding  Lear's  messenger  was  yet  kneeling 
unanswered. 

13  Meint),  B\gmfy'mg  a.  family  household,  or  retinue  of 
servants,  is  certainly  from  the  French  meinie,  or  as  ft 
was  anciently  written,  mesnie  ;  which  word  is  regarded 
by  Du  Cange  as  equivalent  with  mesonie  or  matsonie, 
from  maison  ;  in  modern  French,  menage.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  Saxons  used  many  for  a  family  or 
household. 
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And  meeting  nere  the  other  nie8sen||er, 
Whose  welcome,  I  perceiv'd,  had  poison'd  mina 

i Being  the  very  fellow  that  of  late 
>isplay'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness,) 
Havine  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew  ; ' 
He  rais'd  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries  : 
Your  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 
The  shame  which  here  it  suffers. 

Fool.  Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly 
that  way.* 
Fathers,  that  wear  rags, 

Do  make  their  children  blind  ; 
But  fathers,  that  bear  bags, 

Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore. 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor.— 
But,  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours' 
for  thy  daughters,  as  thou  can'sL  tell  in  a  year. 
Liwr.  O,  how  this  mother*  swells  up  toward  my 
heart ! 
Hiflierica  patsio  !  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow, 
Thy  element's  below  ! — Where  is  this  daughter? 
Kent.  With  the  earl,  sir,  here  withiiu 
Leca:  Follow  me  not ; 

Stay  here.  [Exit. 

Gent,  Made  you  no  more  offence  than  what  you 

speak  of 7 

Kent.  None. 

How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a  train  7 

FooU  An  thou  hadst  been  set  i'  the  stocks  for 

that  question^  thou  hadst  well  deserved  it. 

Kent.  Wiiy,  fool  7 

Fool.  We'll  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,'  to  teach 

thee  there's  no  labouring  in  the  winter.     All  that 

follow  their  noses  are  led  by  their  eyes,  but  blind 

men  ;  and  there's  not  a  nose  among  twenty,  but  can 

smell  him  that's  slinking.'  Let  go  thy  hold,  when  a 

great  wheel  runs  down  a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck 

with  following  it ;  but  the  great  one  that  eroes  up 

the  hill,  let  him  draw  thee  afler.     When  a  wise  man 

gives  thee  belter  counsel,  give  me  mine  again :  I 

would   have  none  but  knaves  follow  it,  since  a  fool 

gives  it.' 

That  sir,  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain, 

And  follows  but  for  form, 
Will  pack,  when  it  begins  to  rain, 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 
But  I  will  tarry,  the  fool  will  stay, 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly : 
The  knave  turns  fool,  that  runs  away ; 
The  fool  no  knave,  perdy. 


1  The  personal  pronoun,  which  is  found  in  the  pre^ 
ceding  line,  ia  understood  before  the  word  having,  or 
before  drete.  The  same  license  is  taken  by  Shakspeare 
in  other  places. 

3  'If  this  be  their  behaviour,  the  king's  troubles  are 
not  yet  at  an  end.'   This  speech  is  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

3  A  quibble  between  dolours  and  dollars. 

4  Lear  aifecis  to  pass  off  the  swelling  of  his  heart, 
read;  to  burst  with  ^ief  and  indignation,  for  the  disease 
called  the  mother,  or  ht/aterica  passio,  which,  in  the 
poet's  time,  was  not  thought  peculiar  to  women  only. — 
It  is  probable  that  Shakspeare  had  this  suggested  to 
him  by  a  passage  in  Harsnet's  Declaration  of  Popish 
Impostures,  which  he  may  have  consulted  in  order  to 
furnish  out  his  character  olTom  of  Bedlam  with  demo- 
niacal giliberidh.  '  Ma.  Mavnie  had  a  spice  of  the  his- 
terica  passio,  na  it  seems,  iVom  his  youth,  he  himself 
termes  it  the  moother.''  It  seems  the  priests  persuaded 
him  it  was  from  the  possession  of  the  devil.  '  The  dis- 
ease I  spake  of  was  a  spice  of  the  mother ,  wherewith 
I  had  been  troubled  before  my  going  into  Fraunce ; 
whether  I  doe  rightly  term  it  the  mother  or  no,  I  knowe 
not.  A  Scottish  Doctor  of  Thysic,  then  in  Paris,  called 
it,  as  I  remember,  virgilinetn  capitis.  It  riseth  of  a 
winde  in  the  bottome  of  the  belly,  and  proceeding  with  a 
great  swelling,  causeth  a  very  painful  collicke  in  the 
stomack,  and  an  extraordinai-y  giddines  in  the  head.' 

5  '  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,  (says  Solomon,)  learn 
her  ways,  and  be  wise ;  which  havin;?  no  guide,  over- 
seer, or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and 
gatheruih  her  food  in  harvest.'  If,  says  the  fool,  you 
bid  been  schooled  by  the  ant,  you  would  have  known 
that  the  king's  train,  like  that  sagacious  insect,  prefer 
the  amnmer  of  prosperity  to  the  colder  seikson  of  adver- 
sity, (him  which  no  profit  oan  be  derived ;  and  «ie»«rt 


Kent.  Wher«  leam'd  you  this,  fi)ol  7 

Fool.  Not  i'  the  stocks,  fool. 

Re-enter  Lear,  with  Gloster. 

Lear.  Deny  to  speak  with  me  7    They  are  sick  7 
they  are  weary  ? 
They  have  travell'd  hard  to-night?  Mere  fetches ; 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off! 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Glo.  My  dear  lord. 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke  ; 
How  unremoveable  and  fix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 

Z.«ar.  Vengeance  !  phjgue  !  death !  confusion  !— 
Fiery  ?   what  quality  ?  Why,  Gloster,  Gloster, 
I'd   speak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  his  wife. 

Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  have  inform'd  them  so. 

Lectr.  Inform'd  them !  Dost  thou  understand  me, 
man? 

Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lear.  The  king  would  speak  with  Cornwall ;  tha 
dear  father 
Would  with  his  daughter    speak,  commands  her 

service : 
Are    they    inform'd    of  this?— —My  breath    and 

blood  !— 
Fiery  7  the  fiery  duke  ?— Tell  the  hot  duke,  that— 
No,  but  not  yet ; — may  be,  he  is  not  well : 
Infirmity  dotn  still  neglect  all  office. 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound  :  we  are  not  ourselves, 
When  nature,  being  oppress'd,  commands  the  mina 
To  suffer  with  the  body  :  I'll  forbear  ; 
And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  wiU, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  6t 
For  the  sound  man.   Death  «n  my  state !  where- 
fore [Loohing  on  Kbrt. 
Should  he  sit  here  ?    This  act  persuades  me, 
That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 
Is  practice  only.     Give  me  my  servant  forth  : 
Go,  tell  the  duke  and  his  wife,  I'd  speak  with  them. 
Now,  presently  :  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me, 
Or  at  their  chamber  door  I'll  beat  the  drum, 
Till  it  cry— Sleep  to  death.* 

Glo.  I'd  have  all  well  betwixt  you.  [Fxit. 

Lear.  O,  me,  my  heart,  my  rising  heart ! — but, 
down. 

FooL  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney*  did  to 
the  eels,  when  she  put  them  i'  the  paste  alive  ;  sh4 
rapp'd  'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and  cry'd, 


him  whose  'mellow-hangings*  have  been  all  shaken 
down,  anil  who  by  '  one  winter's  brush'  has  been  left 
'open  and  bare  for  every  storm  that  blows.' 

6  All  men,  but  bhnd  men,  though  they  follow  their 
noses,  are  led  by  their  eyes  ;  and  this  class  of  maiiJiiml, 
seeing  the  king  ruined,  have  all  drsened  him:  wten 
respect  to  the  blind,  who  have  nothing  but  their  noaai 
to  gukie  them,  they  also  fly  equally  from  a  king  wboas 
fortunes  are  declining  ;  fur  of  the  n(«cs  of  blintl  bmb 
there  is  not  one  in  twenty  but  can  smell  him  who,beillf 
'  rauddy'd  in  fortune's  mood,  smells  somewhat  strong  M 
her  displeasure.'  You  need  not  therefore  be  surpiised 
ai  Lear's  coming  with  so  small  a  train. 

7  '  One  cannot  too  much  commend  the  caution  whick 
our  moral  poet  uses  on  all  occasions  to  prevent  his  sea* 
timent  from  being  perversely  taken.  So  here,  having 
given  an  ironical  precept  in  commendation  of  perfidy 
aiid  base  desertion  of  the  unfortunate,  for  fear  it  should 
be  understood  seriously,  though  delivered  by  his  bu(^ 
foon  or  jester,  he  has  the  precaution  to  add  this  beau(j* 
ful  corrective,  full  of  fine  sense  :— "  I  would  have  none 
but  knaves  follow  it,  since  a  fool  gives  it."  ' — Warbur- 
ton. 

S  The  meaning  of  this  passage  seems  to  be,  '  Ml  beat 
the  drum  till  it  cries  out — Let  them  awaJce  no  more  ;  l»t 
their  present  sleep  be  their  last.^  Somewhat  Hmilar 
occurs  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  : — 

' the  death  tokens  of  it 

Cry  no  recovery.' 
Mason  would  read,  '  death  to  sleep,'  Instead  of  *sMsy 
to  death.' 

9  Bullokar,  In  his  £jiT>o*>tcr,  1616,  under  the  word 
Cockney,  says,  '  It  la  sometimes  taken  for  a  child  that 
is  tenderly  or  wantonly  brought  tip ;  or  for  one  that  has 
been  brought  ujp  in  some  great  town,  and  knows  nothing 
of  the  coQiiiry  fashion.  It  is  used  also  for  a  Londoner, 
or  one  born  in  or  near  the  city,  (as  we  say,)  within  the 
sound  of  Bow  bell.'    The  etymology,  (says  Mr.  Narss,} 
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Down,  toantoru,  doum  :  'Twas  her   brother,  that  in 
pure  kindness  to  his  horse,  butter'd  his  hay. 

Enter   Cornwall,  Regan,  Gloster,   and 
Servants. 

Lear.  Good  morrow  to  you  both. 

Com.  Hail  to  your  grace  ! 

[Kent  is  set  at  liberty i 

Reg.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness. 

Lear.  Regan,  I  tliink  you  are  ;    I   know  what 
reason 
I  have  to  think  so  :  If  thou  should'st  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
JBepulchrins  au  adultress. — O,  are  you  free  ? 

[To  Kent. 
JSome  other  time  for  that. — Beloved  Regan, 
Thy  sister's  naught :  O,  Regan,  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-toolh'd  unkindness,  like  a  vulture  here, — 

[Points  to  his  heart. 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee :  tbou'lt  not  believe, 
Of  how  dep  av'd  a  quality     '       ■  O,  Regan ! 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience  ;  I  have  hope, 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert, 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty.' 
.    Lenr.  Say,  how  is  that  ? 

Reg.  I  cannot  think,  my  sister  in  the  least 
Would  fail  her  obligation  :  If,  sir,  perchance, 
She  have  restrain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
'Tis  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome  end, 
/Ls  dears  herTrom  all  blame. 

I^ar.  My  curses  on  her  ! 

Reg.  O,  sir,  you  are  old  ; 

Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  contine  :  you  should  be  rui'd,  and  led 
By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself:  Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return ; 
Say,  you  have  wrong'd  her,  sir.* 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness  ? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  house  :* 
Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  lam  old  ; 
Age  is  unnecfssary  :*  on  my  knees  1  beg,   [Kneeling. 
Vhat  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food. 

Reg.   Good  sir,  no  more;   these  are  unsightly 
tricks : 
Return  you  to  my  sister. 

Lear.  Never,  Regan : 

.She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train  ; 


•eems  most  probable,  which  derives  it  from  cookery. — 
t-e  pays  de  cocagne,OT  co'juaine,  in  old  French,  means 
a  country  of  good  cheer.  Oocagna,  in  Italian,  has  the 
same  meaning.  Both  mi^ht  be  derived  from  coquina. 
This  famous  country,  if  it  could  be  found,  is  described 
as  a  region  '  where  the  hills  were  made  of  sugar-candy, 
and  the  loaves  ran  down  the  hills,  crying  Come  eat  me.' 
Some  lines  in  Camden's  Remaines  seem  to  make  cofce- 
ney  a  name  for  London  as  well  as  its  inhabitants.  This 
Lubberland,  as  Florio  calls  it,  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
verbial for  the  simplicity  or  gullibility  of  its  inhabitants. 
A  cockney  and  a  ninny-hammer,  or  simpleton,  were 
convertible  terms.  Thus  Chaucer,  in  the  Reve's 
Tale  :— 

'  I  shall  be  holden  a  daffe  or  a  cokeney.' 
It  may  be  observed  that  cockney  is  only  a  diminutive  of 
cock  ;  a  wanton  child  was  so  called  as  a  less  circum- 
locutory way  of  saying,  my  '  little  cock,'  or  my  bra-cock. 
Decker,  in  his  Newes  from  Hell,  1563,  says,  '  'Tis  not 
our  fault ;  but  our  mothers,  our  cockering  mothers,  who 
for  their  labour  made  us  to  be  called  cockneys.'  In  the 
passages  cited  from  the  Tournament  of  Tottenham,  and 
Hey.vooJ,  it  literally  means  a  little  cock.  The  reader 
will  find  a  curious  article  on  the  subject  in  Mr.  Douce's 
Illustrations  of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  lal. 

1  It  is  clear  that  the  intended  meaning  of  this  passage 
is  as  Steevens  observes  :  '  You  less  know  how  to  value 
her  desert,  than  she  (knows)  to  scant  her  duty,  i.  e. 
to  be  wanting  in  it.'  It  is  somewhat  inaccurately 
expressed,  Shafcspeare  having,  as  on  some  other 
occasions,  perplexed  himself  by  the  word  less.  But  all 
the  verbiage  of  Malone  was  not  necessary  to  lay  this 
open. 

2  '  Say,'  &c.  This  line  and  the  following  speech  is 
omitted  in  the  nuartos. 

3  i.  e.  the  order  of  families,  duties  of  relation.  So  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  in  his  Commonwealth  of  England, 
ICOl : — '  The  house  I  call  here,  the  man,  the  woman, 
their  cbildiea,  their  servants,  bond  and  free.> 

S  B 


Look'd  black  upon  me :  struck  me  with  her  tongue^ 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart : — 
All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall  .  ; 

On  her  ingrateful  top !   Strike  her  young  bones, 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness  ! 

Com.  Fie,  fie,  fie  !    • 

Lear.  You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding 
flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes  !  Infect  her  beauty. 
You  fen'suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun. 
To  fall'  and  blast  lier  pride  ! 

Reg.  O,  the  blest  gods  ! 

So  will  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood  is  oili 

Lear.  No,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my  curse  ; 
Thy  tender-hefted^  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshnnss ;  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 

thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  burn  :  'Tis  not  in  thee  ; 

To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train,  ' ' 

To  bandy  ha^ty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes,^ 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt  '< 

Against  my  coming  in  :   thou  better  know^st  '* 

The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood,  T 

Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude  ;  < 

Thy  half  o'  the  kingdom  hast  thou  not  forgot,         '' 
Wherein  I  thee  endow'd. 

Reg.  Good  sir,  to  the  purpose 

[Trumpets  imthin^ 

Lear.  Who  put  my  man  i'  the  stocks  7 

Com,  What  trumpet's  that  7 

Enter  Steward. 

Reg.  I  know't,  my  sister's  ;'  this  approves  her 
letter. 
That  she  would  soon  be  here.— '•Is  your  lady  come? 

Lear.  This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy-borrow'd  prido 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows  s— 
Out,  varlet,  from  my  sight ! 

CorTi.  What  means  your  grace  ? 

£.ear.  Who  stock'd  my  servant?    Regan,  1  have 
good  hope 
Thou  didst  not  know  oft. — Who  comes  here  ?    O, 
Heavens, 

Enter  Gonerii,. 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow"  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old,'" 
Make  it  your  cause :    send  down,  and   take   mj^ 
part!— 


4  Unnecessary  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  neces- 
sitous j  in  want  of  necessaries  and  unahle  to  procure 
them.  Perhaps  this  is  also  the  meaning  of  the  word  in 
The  Old  Law,  by  Massinger : — 

• Your  laws  extend  not  to  desert) 

But  to  unnecessary  years,  and,  my  lord, 
His  are  not  such.' 

5  Fall  seems  here  to  be  used  as  an  active  verb, 
signifying  to  humble  or  pull  down.  '  Ye  fen-suck'd 
fogs,  drawn  from  the  earth  by  the  powerful  action  of  the 
sun,  infect  her  beauty,  so  as  to  fall  and  blast,  i.  e.  hum- 
ble and  destroy  her  pride.' 

6  Tender-hefted  may  mean  moved,  or  heaving  with 
tenderness.  The  quartos  read  tender-hested,  which 
maybe  right,  and  signify  giving  tender  Aes/»  or  com- 
mands.   Miranda  says,  in  The  Tempest : — 

'O  my  father,  X  have  broke  your  hest  to  say  so.' 

7  A  size  is  a  portion  or  allotment  of  food.  The  word 
and  its  origin  are  explained  in  Minsheu's  Gui,de  to 
Tongues,  1617.  The  term  sizer  is  still  used  at 'Cam- 
bridge for  one  of  the  lowest  rank  of  students,  living  on 
a  stated  allowance. 

8  Thus  in  Othello:— 

'The  Moor, — I  know  his  trumpet.' 
It  should  seem  therefore  that  the  approach  of  great 
personages  was  announced  by  some  distinguishing  note 
or  tune  appropriately  used  by  their  own  trumpeters. — 
Cornwall  knows  not  the  present  sound  ;  but  to  Regan, 
who  had  often  heard  her  sister's  trumpet,  the  first 
flourish  of  it  was  as  familiar  as  was  that  of  the  Moor  to 
the  ears  of  lago. 

9  To  allow  is  to  approve,  in  old  phraseology.  Thua 
in  Psalm  xl.  ver.  6  : — '  The  Lord  alloweth  the  righteous  * 

10     <  !■  hoc  oro,  munua  concede  parenti, 

Si  tua  maturis  signentur  tempora  cunis, 
Et  sis  ipsa  parsns.'  Statins  Theb.  i..  705.   - 
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I 


Art  not  asham'd  to  look  upon  this  beard  ? — 

tTo  Goif  ERIL. 
_,  — „-  ,  and? 

Gon,  Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir  ?     How  have  I 
offended  ? 
All's  not  offence,  that  indiscretion  finds. 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Lear.  O,  sides,  you  are  too  tough  I 

Will  you  yet  hold ! — How  came  my  man  i'  the 
stocks  ? 

Com.  I  set  him  there,  sir :  but  his  own  disorders 
Deserv'd  much  less  advancement.' 

Lear.  You  !  did  you  ? 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so." 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month. 
You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister, 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me  ; 
I  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment. 

Lear.  Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  disraiss'd  ? 
No,  rather  I  adjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage'  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air  ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, — 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch  !* — Return  with  her? 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest  born,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squirelike,  pension  beg 
To  keep  base  life  afoot ; — Return  with  her  ? 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter' 
To  this  detested  groom.     [Ijooking  on  the  Steward. 

Gon.  At  your  choice,  sir. 

Lear.  I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad  ; 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child  ;  farewell : 
We'll  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another: — 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter; 
Or  rather  a  disease  that's  in  my  flesh. 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine  ;  thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossed"  carbuncle. 
In  my  corrupted  blood.     But  I'll  not  chide  thee  ; 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it: 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot, 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  .Tove  : 
Mend,  when  thou  canst  ;   be  better  at  thy  leisure  : 
I  can  be  patient ;  I  ran  stay  with  Regan, 
I,  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Reg.  Not  altogether  so,  sir ; 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome  :  Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  sister  ; 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion, 
Must  be  content  to  think  vou  old,  and  so— 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 

Lear,  Is  this  well  spoken,  now  ? 

Rtg.  I  dare  avouch  it,  sir :  What,  fifty  followers  ? 
Is  it  not  well  7     What  should  you  need  of  more  ? 
Yea,  or  so  many  ?  sith  that  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number  1    How,  in  one 

house. 
Should  many  people,  under  two  commands. 
Hold  amity  ?  'Tis  hard  ;  almost  impossible. 

Gon.  Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  at- 
tendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine  ? 

Rtg.  Why  not,  my  lord  ?  If  then  they  chanc'd 
to  slack  you, 


1  By  less  adpancement  Cornwall  means  that  Kent's 
disorders  had  entitled  him  to  a  post  of  even  less  honour 
than  the  stocks,  a  still  worse  or  more  disgraceful 
situation. 

3  The  meaning  is,  since  you  are  weak,  be  content  to 
think  yourself  weak. 

3  See  p.  395,  note  7,  ante. 

4  The  words, '  necessity's  sharp  pinch  !'  appear  to  be 
the  reflection  of  Lear  on  the  wretched  sort  of  existence 
he  had  described  in  the  preceding  lines. 

5  Sitmpter  is  generally  united  with  horse  or  mute,  to 
signify  one  that  carried  provisions  or  other  necessaries ; 
from  sumptus,  Lat.  In  the  present  instance  horse 
•eenis  to  be  understood,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  the  follow- 
Jng  passage  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Two  Noble 
Oentlcmen  ; — 

'  I  would  have  had  you  fumish'd  in  such  pomjy 
As  never  duke  of  Burgundy  was  t'lirnish'd  ; 
You  should  have  had  a  sumpter,  though  't  had  costms 
Th«  laying  out  myself.' 


We  could  control  them :  If  you  will  come  to  m* 
(For  now  I  spy  a  danger,)  I  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  five  and  twenty  ;  to  no  more 
Will  I  give  place  or  notice. 

Ijear.  I  gave  you  all 

Reg.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it. 

Lear.  Made  yoi:  my  guardians,  mv  depositaries  ; 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  follow'd 
With  such  a  number  ;  What,  must  I  come  to  you 
With  five  and  twenty,  Regan  ?  said  you  so  ? 

Reg.    And   speak  it  again,  my  lord :    no  more 
with  me. 

Lear.  Those  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  well 
favour'd. 
When  others  are  more  wicked  ;  not  being  the  worst, 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise  :' — I'll  go  with  thee  ; 

[To  GOHEKII.. 

Thy  fifly  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty, 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Gon.  Hear  me,  my  lord  ; 

What  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five, 
To  follow  in  a  house,  where  twice  so  many 
Have  a  command  to  tend  you  ? 

Reg-  What  need  one? 

Lear.  O,  reason  not  the  need  :  our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous  : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap'  as  beast's :  thou  art  a  lady  , 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous. 
Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear'st, 
Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm. — But,  for  :ru» 

need,— 
You  heavens  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I  need' 
You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man. 
As  full  of  grief  as  age;  wretcned  in  both! 
If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts  ' 

Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely  ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger ! 
O,  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks  ! — No,  you  unnatural  hags, 
I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both. 
That  all  the  world  shau — I  will  do  such  things,— 
What  they  aro,  yet  I  knowrnot ;»  but  they  shall  be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.     You  think,  I'll  weep  ; 
No,  I'll  not  weep: — 

I  have  full  cause  of  weeping  ;_buf  this  heart  -^ 

Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaw.s," 
Or  ere  I'll  weep : — O,  fool,  I  shall  go  mad ! 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Gloster,  Kei»t,  and  Fool. 

Com.  Let  us  withdraw,  'twill  be  a  storm . 

[Storm  fieard  at  a  distance. 

Reg.  This  house 

Is  little ;  the  old  man  and  his  people  cannot 
Be  well  bestow'd. 

GoTi.  'Tis  his  own  blame  hath  put 

Himself  from  rest,  and  must  needs  taste  his  folly. 

Reg.  For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly, 
But  not  one  follower. 

Gon.  So  am  I  purpos'd. 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Gloster  ? 


I 


Perhaps  sitmpter  originally  meant  the  pannier  or  IviKket 
which  the  sumpter-horse  carried.  Thus  in  Cupid's 
Revenge  : — 

'  And  thy  base  issue  shall  carry  stimplrrs.^ 
We  hear  also  of  sumpter-cloths,  sumpter-saddles,  Ice. 

6  Embossed  here  means  steelling,  protuberant. 

7  i.  e.  to  be  not  the  leorst  deserves  some  praise. 

8  ^s  cheap  here  means  as  little  worth.  See  BarecH 
Alvearie,  1573.  C.  388. 

9  ' magnum  est  quodcunque  paravi. 

Quid  sit  adhuc  dubito.'  Otid.  Met.  lib.  vL 

' baud  quid  sit  scio, 

Sed  graiide  quiddam  est,'  Seneete  Thyestr*. 

Lot  such  as  are  unwilling  to  allow  that  copiers  of  nature 
must  occasionally  use  the  same  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions, remember  that  of  both  these  aiuhors  ihere  were 
early  translations.  Golding  thus  renders  the  passage 
fnwii  Ovid  :— 
'  The  thing  that  I  do  purpose  on  is  great,  whate'er  k  is 
Iknoto  not  what  it  may  be  ye/.' 

10  I'latra  anciently  sienifled  fragments,  as  well  as 
mere  crae/es.  Among  the  Saxons  it  certainly  had  that 
meaning.  The  word,  as  Bailey  observes,  was  '  espe- 
cially applied  to  the  breaking  o^  shivers  or  tlun  pieow 
from  precious  stones.' 
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Re-enter  Gi.oster. 

■  Corn.  Follow'd  the  old  man  forth : — heisretum'd. 
•      Glo.  The  king  is  in  high  raee. 

Com.  Whither  is  he  going? 

CHo.    He   calls  to  horse ;    but   will  I  know  not 

whither. 
Corn.  'Tis  best  to  give  him  way  ;   he  leads  him- 
self. 
Oon.  My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to  stay. 
Gto.    Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak 
witnls 
Do  sorely  ruffle  ;'  for  many  miles  about 
There's  scarce  a  bush. 

Reg.  O,  sir,  to  wilful  men, 

The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure. 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters  :   Shut  up  your  doors  ; 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train  : 
And  what  ihey  may  incense''  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abus'd,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

Com.  Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord :    'tis  a  wild 
night ; 
My  Regan  counsels  well ;  come  out  o'  the  storm. 

[Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 
SCENE    T.     A  Heath.    A  Storm  is  heard,  with 

Thunder  and  IJghtning.      Enter  Kent,  and  a 

Gentleman,  meeting. 

Kent.  Who's  here,  beside  foul  weather  ? 

Gent.    One   minded  like  the  weather,  most  un- 
quietly. 

Kent.  I  know  you;  Where's  the  king? 

Gent.  Contending  with  the  fretful  element: 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea. 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main,' 
That  things   might  change,   or  cease  :*    tears  his 

white  hair ; 
Which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  eyeless  rage, 
Catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of: 
Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out- scorn' 
The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain. 
This  night,   wherein  the    cub-drawn   bear*   would 

couch, 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonneted  he  runs, 
And  bids  what  will  take  a\l.' 

Kent.      .  But  who  is  vidth  him  ? 

Gent.   None  but  the  fool ;  who  labours  to  outjest 
His  heart-struck  injuries. 

Kent.  Sir,  I  do  know  you  ; 

And  dare  upon  the  warrant  of  my  art,' 


1  Thus  the  folio.  The  quartos  read,  '  Do  sorely 
russfl,''  i.  e.  rustle.  But  rtiffie  is  most  probably  the  true 
reading.     See  the  first  note  on  Macbeth. 

2  To  incense  is  here,  as  in  other  places,  to  instigate. 

3  The  main  seems  tosi?nify  here  ihe  mam  land,  the 
continent.  The  main  is  a^ain  used  in  this  sense  in 
Hamlet : — 

'  Goes  it  asainst  the  main  of  Poland,  sir  ." 

4  The  first  lolio  ends  this  speech  at  '  change,  or 
cease.'  and  begins  again  at  Kent's  speech,  '  But  who  is 
leith  him.''' 

5  Steevens  thinks  that  we  should  read,  '  out-storm.'' 
The  error  of  printing  scorn  for  storm  occurs  in  the  old 
copies  of  Troiliis  and  Cressida,  and  misht  easily  hap- 
pen from  the  similarity  of  the  words  in  old  MSS. 

6  That  is,  a  bear  whose  du?s  are  drawn  dry  by  its 
Toung.  Shakspeare  has  the  same  image  in  As  You 
like  It:— 

•  A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 

Lay  couching ' 

Again,  ibidem : — 

'  Food  to  the  suek''d  and  hungry  lioness.' 

7  So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus  says  :-  • 

'I'll  strike,  and  cry,  Take  all.' 

9  i.  e.  on  the  strength  of  that  art  or  skill  which  teaches 
UB  'to  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face.'  The 
folio  reads : — 

' upon  the  warrant  of  my  note  ;' 

which  Dr.  Johnson  explains,  '  my  observation  of  your 
character.' 

9  This  and  seven  following  lines  are  not  in  the  quar- 
to«.  The  lines  in  crotchets  lower  down,  from  '  But,  true 
it  is,'  &c  to  the  end  of  the  speech,  ar«  iiot  in  the  folio. , 


Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.     There  is  division, 
Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  cover'd 
With  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Cornwall ; 
Who  have  (as  who  have  not,  that  their  great  stars* 
Thron'd  and  set  high  ?)  servants,  who  seem  no  less  ; 
Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  speculations 
Intelligent  of  our  state  ;  what  hath  been  seen,        ' 
Either  in  snuffs  and  packings'"  of  the  dukes  ;        J 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Aorainst  the  old  kind  king  ;   or  something  deeper. 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  furnishings  :"— • 

IBut,  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power 
nto  this  scatter'd  kingdom  ;   who  already 
Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet'* 
In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 
To  show  their  open  banner. — Now  to  you  : 
If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 
To  make  your  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 
Some  that  will  thank  you,  m.iking  just  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
The  king  hath  cause  to  plain. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding ; 
And  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance,  offer 
This  office  to  you.] 

Gent.  I  will  talk  further  with  you. 

Kent.  No,  do  not. 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out  wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains:  If  you  shall  see  Cordelia 
(As  fear  not  but  you  shall,)  show  her  this  ring      i 
And  she  will  tell  you  who  your  fellow"  is 
That  yet  you  do  not  know.     Fie  on  this  storm 
I  will  go  seek  the  king. 

Gent.  Give  me  your  hand :   have  you  no  more  to 
say  ? 

Kent.  Few  words,  but  to  effect,  more  than  all  yet : 
That,  when  we  have  found  the  king,  (in  which  your 

pain 
That  way  ;  I'll  this  ;)  he  that  first  lighte  on  him. 
Holla  the  other.  [Exeunt  severaUy, 

SCENE  II.     Another  Part  of  the  Heath.     Storm 
continues.     Enter  Lear  and  Fool. 
JLear.  Blow,  wind,  and  crack  your  cheeks  !'*  rage  ! 
blow ! 
You  cataracts,  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  tho 

cocks ! 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing' '  fires, 
Vaunt-couriers'^  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts. 
Singe  my  white  head!  And  thou,  all-shaking  thunder. 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world  ! 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once,'* 
That  make  ingrateful  man  ! 


So  that  if  the  speech  be  read  with  omission  of  the  for- 
mer, it  will  stand  according  to  the  first  edition;  and  If 
the  former  lines  are  read,  and  the  latter  omitted,  it  will 
then  stand  according  to  the  second.  The  second  ed'^ion 
is  generally  best,  and  was  probably  nearest  to  Shale 
speare's  last  copy  :  but  in  this  speech  the  first  is  prefer 
able  ;  for  in  the  folio  the  messenger  is  sent,  he  knows 
not  why,  he  knows  not  whither. 

10  Snuffs  are  dislikes,  and  packings  underhand  cob  - 
trivances. 

11  A  furnish  anciently  signified  a  sample.  '  To  lend 
the  world  a  furnish  of  wit,  she  lays  her  own  out  to 
pawn.' — Green's  Groatstcorth  of  Wit. 

12  i.  e.  secret  fooling.  13  Companion. 

14  The  poet  was  here  thinking  of  the  common  repre 
sentation  of  the  winds  in  many  books  of  his  time.  We 
find  the  same  allusion  in  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

15  Thought-executing,  '  doijig  execution  with  celerity 
equal  to  thought.' 

16  Jivant-couriers,  Fr.  The  phrase  occurs  in  other  wri- 
ters of  Shakspeare"3  time.  It  originally  meant  the  fore 
most  scouts  of  an  army.  In  The  Tempest '  Jove's  light- 
nings' are  termed  more  familiarly, 

' the  precursors 

O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps.' 

17  There  is  a  parallel  passage  in  the  Winter's  Tale  :— 
'  Let  Nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together. 
And  mar  the  seeds  within.' 

So  again  in  Macbeth: — 

' and  the  sum 

Of  nature's  germens  tumble  all  together.' 
For  the  force  of  the  word  spill,  see  Genesis,  xjtxviii  D. 
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fhoh  O,  nuncie,  court  holy-water'  in  a  dry  house 
IS  better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door.  Good 
nuncie,  in,  and  ask  thy  daughter's  blessing !  Here's 
a  night  pities  neither  wise  men  nor  fools. 

Lear.  Rumble  thy  bellyful !   Spit  fire  !  spout  rain  ! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire  are  my  daughters ; 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children. 
You  owe  me  no  subscription  ;*  why,  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure  ;  here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man  :— 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high  engender'd  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.     O  !  O  !  'tis  foul ! 

Fiiol.  He  that  has  a  house  to  put  his  head  in  has 
a  good  head<piecc. 

The  cod-piece  thai  wiU  hotue. 

Before  the  head  has  any. 
The  head  and  he  theUl  louse  ;— 

So  beggars  marry  many. 
The  man  that  makes  his  toe 

What  he  his  heart  should  make, 
Shall  of  a  com  ay  wo, 
And  turn  his  sleep  to  xoake. 
'•—For  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman,  but  she  made 
mouths  in  a  glass. 

Enter  Kent. 

Lear.  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience, 
I  will  say  nothing. 

Kent.  Who's  Uiere? 

Fool.  Marry,  here's  grace,  and  a  cod-piece  ;* 
that's  a  wise  man,  and  a  fool.  ' 

Kent,  Alas,  sir,  are  you  here  ?    things  that  love 
night. 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these  ;  the  wrathful  skies 
Gallow*  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark. 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves  :  Since  I  was  man, 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard  :  man's  nature  cannot  carry 
The  affliction,  nor  the  fear. 

Lear.  Let  the  great  gods, 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pother*  o'er  our  heads, 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.   Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd  of  Justice  :  Hide  thre,  thou  bloody  hand  ; 
Thou  periur'd,  and  thou  simular*  man  of  virtue 
That  art  mcestuous  :   CaititT,  to  pieces  shake, 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming. 
Hast  practls'd  on  man's  life ! — Close  pent-up  guilts. 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,'  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  j:race.*     I  am  a  man, 
More  sinn'd  against,  tiian  sinning. 

Kent,  Alack,  bare-headed  ! 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  tempest ; 
Repose  you  there  :  while  I  to  this  hard  house, 
(More  hard  than  is  the  stone  whereof 'tis  rais'd  ; 
Which  even  but  now,  demanding  aAer  you, 


1  Court  holy -teal  er  is  f&'ir  words  and  flaiteriiig  speech- 
es. '  Cfonfiare  alcuno,  (says  Florio,)  to  sooth  or  flatter 
one,  to  set  one  agogge,  or  with  fair  words  bring  him  into 
a  foole'a  paradise  ;  to  fill  one  with  hopes,  or  court  holif- 
water.^  It  appears  to  have  been  tx>rrowed  from  the 
French,  who  have  their  Eau  benite  de  la  eour  in  the 
■ama  sense, 

3  i.  e.  submission,  obedience. 

8  Meaning  the  king  and  himself.  The  king's  grace 
was  the  usual  expression  in  Sliakspeare's  time :  per- 
haps the  latter  phrase  alludes  to  the  saying  of  a  contem- 
porary wit,  that  there  is  no  discretion  belote  the  girdle. 

4  To  gaUoto,  is  io  frighten,  to  «care. 

6  Thus  the  folio  ana  one  of  the  quartos ;  the  other 
quarto  reads  thundering. 

6  i.  e.  counterfeit ;  from  simulo,  Lat. 

' My  practices  so  prevaii'd, 

That  I  return'd  with  «>mu//ir  proof  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad.'    ' 

Cyjf.  heline.  Act  v.  8c.  5. 

7  Continent  for  that  whj'ii  lontaina  or  encloses. 
Thus  in  Antony  and  Ciu.patra : — 

'  Heart,  once  be  stroneer  than  thy  confiiien/.' 
The  quanot  r«ad,.  amecaUdctnttrs, 


Denied  me  to  come  in,)  return,  and  force 
Their  scanted  courtesy. 

Lear.  My  wits  begin  to  turn,— 

Come  on,  my  boy  :  How  dost,  my  boy  ?  Art  cold  7 
I  am  cold  myselr— Where  is  this  straw,  my  fellow  7 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange. 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.     Come,  your 

hovel. 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That's  sorry  yet  for  thee.' 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit  — 

IVith  a  heigh,  ha,  the  wind  and  the  rain,--' 

Must  make  content  with  hi^  fortunes  ^t ; 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  tvery  day. ' " 

Lear,  True,  my   good  boy. — Come,  bring  us  to 
this  hovel.  [ExeuTit  Lear  and  Kent 

Fool.  This  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  courtezan." 
— I'll  speak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go  : 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter ; 

When  Drewers  mar  their  malt  with  water  ; 

When  nobles  are  iheir  tailor's  tutors  ; 

No  heretics  burn'd,  but  wenches'  suitors  : 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right ; 

No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight ; 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues ; 

Nor  cutpurses  come  not  to  throngs  ; 

When  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  the  field  : 

And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build  :••• 

Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 

Come  to  great  confusion.'* 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see't. 

That  going  shall  be  us'd  with  feet. 
This  prophecy  Merlin  shall  make  ;  fi>r  I  live  before 
his  time.  [Exit, 

SCENE  III.  A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle,  Enta 
Glister  and  Edmund. 

Glo.  Alack,  alark,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  un- 
natural dealing :  When  I  desired  their  leave  that 
I  might  pity  nim,  they  took  from  me  the  use  of 
mine  own  house  ;  charged  me,  on  pain  of  their  per- 
petual displeasure,  neither  to  speak  of  him,  entreat 
for  him,  nor  any  way  sustain  him. 

Edm.  Most  savage,  and  unnatural ! 

Glo.  Go  lo  ;  say  you  nothing  :  There  is  division 
between  the  dukes  ;  and  a  worse  matter  than  that : 
I  have  received  a  letter  this  night ; — 'tis  dangerous 
to  be  spoken  :-— I  have  locked  the  letter  in  my  clo- 
set :  these  injuries  the  king  now  bears  will  be  re- 
venged at  home ;  there  is  part  of  a  power  already 
fijoled;"  we  must  incline  to  the  king.  I  will  seek 
him,  and  privily  relieve  him :  go  you,  and  maintain 
talk  with  the  duke,  that  my  charity  be  not  of  him 
perceived  :  If  he  ask  for  me,  1  am  ill  and  gone  to 
bed.  If  I  die  for  it,  as  no  less  is  threatened  me, 
the  king  my  old  master  must  be  relieved.  There  is 
some  strange  thing  toward,  Edmund  :  pray  you.  be 
careful.  [Exit. 

Edm.  This  courtesy,  fbrbid  thee,  shall  the  duko 
Instantly  know  ;  and  of  that  letter  too  :— 


8  Summoners  are  officers  that  summon  oflfenders  be- 
fore a  proper  tribunal.  See  Chaucer's  Sompnour's 
Tale,  V.  6-i5— 670.  Thus  'ii  Hotrard's  Dffensatrve 
against  the  Poison  of  supposed  Prophecies,  1681  : — 
'They  seem  to  brag  most  of  the  strange  events  which 
follow  for  the  most  part  after  blazing  oiarres,  as  if  they 
were  the  summoners  of  Ood,  to  call  princes  to  the  seat 
of  judgment.' 

9  The  quartos  read,  « That  sorrows  yet  for  thee.' 

10  Part  of  the  Clown's  song  at  the  end  of  Twelfth 
Night. 

11  This  speech  is  not  in  the  quartos. 

{•2  These  hues  are  taken  from  what  is  commonly  call. 

ed  Chaucer's  Prophecy  :  but  which  i*  much  olde'r  than 

his  time  in  its  original  form.    It  is  thus  quoted  by  Put 

leuham,  in  his  An  of  Poetry,  1589 : — 

'  When  faith  fails  in  priestes  saws. 
And  lords  bests  are  holden  for  laws 
And  robbery  is  tane  for  purchase, 
And  letchery  (br  solace, 
Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 
Be  brought  to  great  confusion.' 

See  the  Work*  of  Chaucer,  in  Whiitiagham*!  sdh.  TOt. 

V.  p.  179. 
13  The  quanoe  nad,  iomM. 
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This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me  :— 
That  which  ray  father  loses  ;  no  less  than  all : 
The  younger  rises,  when  the  old  doth  fall.      [Exit. 

iSCENE  IV.     A  Part  of  the  Heath,  with  a  Hovel. 
J  Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

■    Kent.  Here  is  the  place,  my  lord ;  good  my  lord, 

enter : 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night's  too  rough 
Tor  nature  to  endure.  [Stormt^. 

'    Lear.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 
»    ligwr.  Wilt  break  my  heart?' 

KenL  I'd  rather  break  mine  own :  Good  my  lord, 

enter. 
Lear.  Thou  think'st  'tis  much,  that  this  contentious 
storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin  :  so  'tis  to  thee  ; 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fix'd, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.*     Thou'dst  shun  a  bear  : 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  raging  sea, 
Thou'dst  meet  the  bear  i'  the   mouth.     When  the 

mind's  free, 
The  body's  delicate  :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else, 
Save  what  beats  there. — Filial  ingratitude  ! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand. 
For  lifting  food  to't  ? — But  I  will  punish  home  : — 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more. — In  such  a  night 
.To  shut  me  out ! — Pour  on  ;  I  will  endure  :'— 
In  such  a  night  as  this  !  O,  Regan,  Goneril  !— 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  you  all^ 
O,  that  wav  madness  ties ;  let  me  shun  that ; 

No  more  of  tl)at, 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

I^ar.  'Pr'ythee,  go  in  thyself;  seek  thine  own 
ease  ; 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more. — But  I'll  go  in  : 
In,  boy:  go  first.-^[ro  «/ie  Fool.]     You  houseless* 

poverty, — 
Nay,  get  thee  \a.    I'll  pray,  and  then  I'll  sleep. — 

[Fool  goes  in. 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are. 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness,*  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?  O,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this  ;  Take  physic,  pomp  ; 


Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel  ; 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them. 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just.* 

Edg.  [IVithin.]    Fathom  and  half,  fathom   and 
half  !    Poor  Tom  !' 

[  The  Fool  runs  out  from  the  HoveL 
Fool.  Come  not  in  here,  nuncle,  here's  a  spirit. 
Help  me,  help  nie  ! 

Kent.  Give  me  thy  hand. — ^Who's  there  ? 
JF\>ol.  A  spirit,  a  spirit  ;  he  says  his  name's  poor 

Tom. 
Kent.  What    art  thou   that  dost  grumble  there 
i'  the  straw  ? 
Come  forth.  ' 

Enter  Edgar,  disguised  as  a  Madman. 
Edg.  Away  !  the  foul  fiend  follows  me  : —  _ 
Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind.— 
Humph  !   go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee.' 

Lear.  Hast  thou  given  all  to  thy  two  daughters  ? 
And  art  thou  come  to  this  ? 

Edg.  Who  gives  any  thing  to  poor  Tom  ?  whom 
the  foul  fiend   hath  led  through  fire  and  through 
flame,  through    ford   and    whirlpool,   over  bog  and 
quagmire,'  that  hath   laid  knives  under  his  pillow, 
and  halters  in  his  pew ;  set  ratsbane  by  his  por- 
ridge ;  made  him  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  on  a  bay 
trotting-horse    over  four-inched   bridges,  to  course 
his  own  shadow  fjr  a  traitor  : — Bless  thy  five  wits'.'" 
Tom's  a-cold. — O,  do  de,  do  de,  do  de. — Bless  thee 
from    whirlwinds,    star-blasting,  and  taking  !"   Do 
poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom  the  foul  fiend  vexes: 
There    could  I  have   him  now, — and    there, — and 
there,  and  there  again,  and  there.   [Storm  cotitinue*. 
Lear.  What,   have  his  daughters  brought  him  to 
this  pass  ? — 
Could'st  thou  save  nothing  ?  Did'st  thou  give  them 
all? 
Fool.  Nay,   he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had 
been  all  ashamed. 

Lear.  Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pendulous 
air 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,' '  light  on  thy  daughters ! 
Kent.  He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 
Lear.  Death,  traitor  !  nothing  could  have  subdu'd 
nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters.— 
Is  it  the  fashion  that  discarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ? 
Judicious  punishment !  'twas  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters." 


1  Steevens  thought  that  Lear  does  not  address  this 
question  to  Kent,  but  to  his  own  bosom  ;  and  would 
point  the  passage  thus  : — 

' Wilt  break,  my  heart  ?' 

•Taking  the  words  of  Lear  by  themselves  (says  Mr 
Pye),  the  sense  and  punctuation  proposed  by  Steevens 
is  very  judicious ;  but  is  confuted  by  what  Kent  answers, 
who  must  know  how  Lear  spoke  it ;  and  there  seems  no 
sort  of  reason  why,  as  is  suggested,  he  should  affect  to 
misunderstand  him.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  a 
person  absorbed  in  the  contemplaiioii  of  his  own  misery, 
io  answer  offers  of  assistance  that  interrupt  him,  with 
petulance.' 

2  That  of  two  concomitant  pains,  the  greater  obscures 
to  relieves  the  less,  is  an  aphorism  ofHippocrates.  See 
Disquisitions  Metaphysical  and  Literary,  by  F  Sayers, 
M.D.  1793,  p.  68. 

'He  lesser  pangs  can  bear  who  hath  endur'd  the  chief.' 
Faerie  Q,ueene,  b.  i.  c.  6. 

3  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

4  This  and  the  next  line  are  only  in  the  folio.  They 
are  very  judiciously  intended  to  represent  that  humility, 
or  tenderness,  or  neglect  of  forms  which  affliction  forces 
on  the  mind. 

5  Looji'd  and  windoic^d  is  full  of  holes  and  apertures : 
the  allusion  is  to  loop-holes,  such  as  are  found  in  ancient 
castles,  and  designed  for  the  admission  of  light,  where 
windows  would  have  been  incommodious. 

6  A  kindred  thought  occurs  in  Pericles  : — 
*  O,  let  those  cities  that  of  Plenty's  cup 
And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste. 

With  their  superfluous  riots, — hear  these  tears  ; 
The  misery  of  Tharsus  may  be  theirs.' 

7  This  speech  of  Edgar's  is  omitted  in  the  quartos. — 
He  gives  the  sign  used  by  those  who  are  sounding  the 
itfik  at  sea 


8  So  in  the  Induction  to  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Sly  says,  '  Go  to  thy  cold  bed  and  warm  thee  ;'  which 
is  supposed  to  be  in  ridicule  of  The  Spanish  Tragedy, 
or  some  play  equally  absurd.  The  word  cold  is  omiued 
in  the  folio. 

9  Alluding  to  the  )g7«s/a/u«/s,  supposed  to  be  lights 
kindled  by  mischievous  beings  to  lead  travellers  into 
destruction.  He  afterwards  recounts  the  temptations  by 
which  he  was  prompted  to  suicide  ;  the  npportnnities  of 
destroying  himself,  which  often  occurred  to  him  in  his 
melancholy  moods.  Infernal  spirits  are  always  repre- 
sented as  urging  the  wretched  to  self-destruction.  So 
in  Dr.  Faustus,  1604  : — 

'  Swords,  poisons,  halters,  and  envenom'd  steel. 
Are  laid  before  me  to  despatch  myself.' 

Shakspeare  found  this  charge  against  the  fiend  in  Hars- 

net's  Declaration,  1603,  before  cited. 

10  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  urila  seem  to 
have  been  reckoned  five  by  analogy  to  the  five  senses. 
They  were  sometimes  confounfled" by  old  writers,  as  in 
the  instance  cited  by  Percy  and  Sieevens ;  Shakspeare, 
however,  in  his  141st  Sonnet,  considers  them  as  dis- 
tinct. 

'  But  my  Jive  wits  nor  my  fve  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  hearifrom  serving  thee.' 

11  To  take  is  to  blast,  or  strike  with  malignant  in* 
fluence.    See  a  former  passage : — 

' strike  her  young  bones. 

Ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness.' 

12  So  in  Timon  of  Athens  : — 

'  Be  as  a  planetary  p/agwe,  when  Jove 

Will  o'er  some  high  view'd  city  hang  his  poison 

In  the  sick  air.' 

13  The  young  pelican  is  fabled  to  suck  the  mother's 
blood.  The  allusions  to  this  fab!«  are  very  numerous 
in  old  wyiters. 
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Edg.  Pillicock'  sat  on  pillicock's-hill  ; — 
Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo  ! 

Fo:)l.  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools  and 
madmen. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o'  the  foul  fiend  :  Obey  thy  pa- 
rents ;  keep  thy  word  justly  ;  swear  not  ;  commit 
not  with  man's  sworn  spouse  ;  set  not  thy  sweet- 
heart on  proud  array  ;  Tom's  a-cold. 

Lear.  What  hast  thou  been  ? 

Edg.  A  serving-man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind  ; 
that  curled  my  hair  y^  wore  gloves  in  my  cap  ;' 
served  the  lust  of  my  mistress's  heart,  and  did  the 
act  of  darkness  with  her  ;  swore  as  many  oaths  as 
I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  face  of 
heaven  :  one,  that  slept  in  the  contriving  of  lust, 
and  waked  to  do  it ;  Wine  loved  I  deeply  ;  dice 
dearly  ;  and  in  woman,  out-paranioured  the  Turk  : 
False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,*  bloody  of  hand  ;  Hog 
in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in 
madness,  lion  in  prey.  Let  not  the  creaking  of 
shoes,  nor  the  rustling  of  silks,  betray  thy  poor 
heart  to  women.  Keep  thy  foot  out  of  brothels, 
thy  hand  out  of  plackets,  thy  pen  from  lenders' 
books,'  and  defy  the  foul  fiend. — Still  through  the 
hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind  :  Says  suum,  niun, 
ha  no  nonny,  dorphin  my  boy,  my  boy,  sessa  :  le! 
him  trot  by.*  [Storm  still  eontinuct. 

Lear.  VVhy,  thou  were  better  in  thy  grave,  than 
to  answer  with  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity 
of  the  skies. — Is  man  no  mure  than  this  ?  Consider 
him  well  :  Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast 
no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  perfume  :— 
Ha  !  here's  three  of  us  are  sophisticated  ! — Thou 


1  It  should  be  observed  that  Killicu  is  one  of  the 
devils  mentioned  in  Harsnet's  book.  The  inquisitive 
reader  may  find  a  further  explanntion  of  this  word  in  a 
pole  10  the  translation  of  Rabelai.---,  edit.  1750,  vol.  i.  p. 
JS4.  In  Minsheu's  Dictionary,  art.  9299  ;  and  Chal- 
mers's Works  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  Glossary,  v 
pillok. 

■i  '  Then  Ma.  Mainy,  by  the  instigation  of  the  first  of 
the  seven,  [spirits,]  began  to  set  his  hands  unto  his  side, 
curled  Ma  hair,  and  used  such  ?eslurea  as  Ma.  Ed- 
munds [the  exorcist]  presently  affirmed  that  that  spirit 
was  Pride.  Herewith  he  began  to  curse  and  baniie, 
saying,  What  a  poxe  do  I  here  .'  I  will  stay  no  longer 
among  a  company  of  rascal  priests,  but  go  to  the  court, 
and  brave  it  amongst  my  fellows,  the  noblemen  there 

assembled.' '  Shortly  after  they  [the  seven  spirits] 

were  all  cast  forth,  and  in  such  manner  as  Ma.  Ed- 
munds directed  them,  which  was,  that  every  devil  should 
depart  in  some  certame  forme,  representing  either  a 
beast  or  some  other  creature  that  had  the  resemblance 
of  that  sinne  whereof  he  was  the  chief  author:  where- 
upon the  spirit  of  Pride  departed  in  the  forme  of  a 
peacock  ;  tlie  spirit  of  Sloth  in  the  likeness  of  an  asse  ; 
the  spirit  of  E/tvie  in  the  similitude  of  a  dog  ;  the  spirit 
of  Gluttony  in  the  form  of  a  wolfe  ;  and  the  other  devils 
had  also  in  their  departure  their  particular  likenesses 
agreeable  to  their  natures.' — Harsnet^a  Declaration, 
tic.  1603.  Before  each  sin  was  cast  out,  Mniny,  by  ges- 
tures acted  that  particular  sin — curling  his  hair,  to  show 
pride,  iic.  &c. 

3  It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  wear  glocea  in  the 
hat  on  three  distinct  occasions,  viz.  as  the  favour  of  a 
mistress,  the  memorial  of  a  friend,  and  as  a  mark  to  be 
Challenged  by  an  enemy.  Prince  Henry  boasts  that  he 
will  pluck  a  glove  frotn  the  commoneat  creature  and 
wear  it  in  his  helmet.  And  Tueca  says  to  Sir  Quinti- 
iian,  in  Decker's  Saiirnmastix : — '  Thou  shalt  wear  her 
glove  in  thy  worshipful  hat,  like  to  a  leather  brooch.' 
And  Pandora  in  Lyly's  Woman  in  the  Moon,  lo97 : — 

' he  that  first  presents  me  with  his  head 

Shall  wear  my  glove  in  favour  of  the  dead.' 
Portia,  in  her  assumed  character,  asks  Bassaniit  for  his 
gloves,  which  she  says  she  will  wear  for  his  sake  ;  and 
King  Henry  V.  gives  the  pretended  glove  of  Alencon  to 
Fluellen,  which  afterwards  occasions  his  quarrel  with 
the  English  soldier. 

4  Credulous  of  evil,  ready  to  receive  malicious  re- 
ports. 

5  When  spendthrilts,  Stc.  resorted  to  usurers  or  trades- 
men for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  by  means  of 
•hop  goods,  or  brown  paper  cummodliies,  they  usually 
entered  their  promissory  notes,  or  other  similar  obllga- 
cinns,  in  books  kept  fur  that  purpose.  In  Lodge's  Look- 
ing Olasse  for  England,  1599,  4to.  a  usurer  sayi  to  a 
gentleman,  ■  I  have  thy  hand  set  to  my  book,  that  thou 
receivttd'si  fony  pounds  of  me  in  moni«.»    To  which 


art  the  thing  itself :— unaccommodated  man  is  no 
mure  but  such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thoa 
arU — Off,  off,  you  lendings  : — Come  ;  unbuttoa 
here.'  [Tearing  off  his  Clothe*. 

Fool.  'Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  be  contented  ;  this  is  a 
naughty"  night  to  swim  in. — Now  a  little  fire  in  a 
wildfield  were  like  an  old  lecher's  heart  ;  a  small 
spark,  all  the  rest  of  his  body  cold. — Look,  here 
comes  a  walking  fire. 

Edg.  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet :'  he 
begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock  ;  he 
gives  the  web  and  the  pin,'"  squints  the  eye,  and 
makes  the  hare-lip  ;  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and 
hurts  the  poor  creature  of  earth. 

Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold  ;" 
lie  met  the  night-mare,  and  her  ninefold; 
Bid  her  alight, 
And  her  troth  plight. 
And,  Aroint  thee,  loitch,  aroint  the*  /'* 
KeTit,  How  fares  your  grace  ? 

Enter  Gloster,  with  a  Tonk. 

Lear.  What's  he  ? 

Kent.  Who's  there  7  What  is't  you  seek  ? 

Glo.  What  are  you  there  ?  Your  names  7 

Edg.  Poor  Tom  ;  that  eats  the  swimming  frog 
the  toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt  and  the  water  ;•'* 
that  in  the  fury  of  the  heart,  when  the  foul  fiem 
rages,  cats  cow-dung  for  sallets  ;  swallows  the  ob' 


the  other  answers,  '  It  was  your  device  lo  colour  th4 
statute,  but  >  our  conscience  knows  what  I  had.' 
'  If  I  but  write  my  name  in  merc'ra^  hooka, 
I  am  as  sure  to  have  at  siv  months  end 
A  rascal  at  my  elbow  with  his  mace,'  lie. 

Jill  Foola,  by  Chapman,  1605. 
6  '  Dolphin  my  boy,  my  boy. 

Cease,  let  him  trot  by ; 
It  seemeth  not  that  such  a  foe 
From  ine  or  you  would  fly.' 
This  is  a  stanza  from  a  very  old  ballad,  written  on  soma 
battle  fought  in  France  ;  during  which  the  king,  unwil- 
ling to  put  the  suspected  valour  of  his  son  the  Dauphin 
to  the  trial,  therefore,  as  diTi-rent  champiiins  cross  tha 
field,  the  kine  always  discovers  some  objection  to  his 
attacking  each  of  them,  and  repeats  the  two  first  linos 
as  every  fresh  personage  is  introduced  ;  and  at  last 
assists  in  propping  up  a  dead  body  against  a  tree  for 
him  to  try  his  manhood  upon.  Steevens  had  this  ae 
count  from  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  only  able  to 
report  part  of  the  ballad.  In  Jonsnn's  Bartnolomevr 
Fair,  Cokes  cries  out,  '  Ood'a  my  life !  He  shall  be 
Dauphin,  my  boy  :»  '  Heu  nonny,  nonny'  is  merely  tha 
bunhen  of  another  ballad. 

7  The  words  unbutton  here,  are  only  in  the  folio. 
The  quartos  read,  Come  on,  be  true. 

8  Naughty  signifies  bad,  unjit,  improper.  This  epi- 
thet, which,  as  it  stands  here,  excites  a  smile,  in  the  aga 
of  Shakspeare  was  eniployed  on  serious  occasions. 
The  merriment  of  the  Fool  depended  on  his  general 
Image,  and  not  on  the  nuaintness  of  its  auxiliary. 

9  The  name  of  this  fiend,  though  so  grotesque,  was 
not  invented  by  8hak$!|)eare,  but  by  those  who  wished 
to  impose  upon  their  hearers  the  l)elief  of  his  actual  ex- 
istence :  this,  and  most  of  the  fiends  mentioned  by  Ed- 
gar,  being  to  be  found  in  Bishop  Harsnet's  t)ook,  among 
those  which  the  Jesuits,  about  the  time  of  the  S|>anisH 
invasion,  pretended  to  cast  out,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
converts.  The  principal  scene  of  this  farce  was  laid  in 
the  family  of  Mr.  Edmund  Peckham,  a  Catholic.  Hara- 
net  published  hisaccuuntuf  the  detection  of  the  impoa* 
lure,  by  order  of  the  privy  council.  '  Fratcretto,  Fli- 
berdigibet,  Hoberdidance,  Tbcobatto,  were  four  devils 
of  the  round  or  morrice. — These  four  had  forty  assist- 
ants under  them,  as  themselves  doe  confesse.  Fleber- 
glbbe  is  used  by  Latimer  for  a  sycophant.  And  Col- 
grave  explains  Coquette  by  a  Flehergibet  or  Titifill.' 

It  was  an  old  tradition  that  spirits  were  relieved  from 
the  confinement  In  which  they  were  held  during  the  day. 
at  the  time  of  curfew,  that  is,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and 
were  permitted  to  wander  at  large  till  the  first  cock- 
crowing.  Hence,  in  The  Tempest,  they  are  said  to  '  re- 
joice to  hear  the  solemn  curfew.' 

10  The  pin  and  web  is  a  disease  of  the  eyes  resein- 
bling  the  cataract  in  an  imperfect  stage.  Acerbi,  in  hia 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  -iO,  h.is  given  the  Lapland  method  of 
cure. 

U  About  St.  Withold  we  have  no  cenainty.  This  ad- 
venture is  not  Ibund  in  the  common  legends  of  St.  ytta 
lia,  whom  Mr.  Tyrwhitl  thought  was  meant. 

13  Sea  Macbeth.  13 1  a.  and  tha  watar<naiHL 
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rat,  and  the  ditch-dog  ;  drinks  the  green  mantle  ofl 
the  standing  pool ;   who  is  whipped  from  tythins;  to 
tylhing,   and  stocked,   punished,  and   imprisoned  ; 
who  hath   had  three  suits  to  his  baclt,  six   shirts  to  | 
his  body,  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon  to  wear, — 
But  mice  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer, 
Have  been  Tarn's  food  for  seven  long  year  J 
Beware   my  follower ;    Peace,  Sraolkin  ;^   peace, 
thou  fiend  ! 

Glo.  What,  hath  your  grace  no  better  company  ? 

Edg.  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman  ; 
Modo  he's  call'd.  and  Mahu,* 

Glo.  Our  flesh,  and  blood,  my  lord,  is  grown  so  vile, 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it. 

Edg.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold. 

Glo.  Go  in  with  rne  ;  my  duty  cannot  sufl^er 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughters'  hard  commands  : 
Though  iheir  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors. 
And  let  this  tyrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you, 
Yet  have  I  venlur'd  to  come  to  seek  you  out. 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready. 

Lear.  First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher  : — 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  ? 

K'eni.  Good  my  lord,  take  his  offer ; 
Go  into  the  house. 

Lear.    I'll  talk   a  word  with  this  same  learned 
Theban  : 
What  is  your  study  ? 

Edg.  How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill  vermin. 

Lear.  Let  me  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 

Kent.  Importune  him  once  mor?  to  go,  my  lord. 
His  wits  begin  to  unsettle.-" 

Glo.  Canst  thou  blame  him  ? 

His   dauehters   seek   his   death: — Ah,    that  good 

Kent!— 
He  said  it  would  be  thus  : — Poor  banish'd  man  ! — 
Thou  say'st,  the  king  grows  mad  ;  I'll  tell  thee, 

friend, 
I  am  almost  mad  myself;  I  had  a  son, 
Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood  ;   he  sought  my  life, 
But  lately,  very  late  ;   I  lov'd  hirn,  friend, — 
No  father  his  son  dearer  :   true  to  tell  thee, 

[Storm  continues. 
The  grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits.  What  a  night's  this! 
I  do  beseech  your  grace, 

I^ar.  O,  cry  you  mercy, 

Noble  philosopher,  vour  company. 

Edg.  Tom's  a-cild. 

Glo.  In,  fellow,  there,  to  the  hovel ;  keep  thee 
warm. 

T^ar.  Come,  let's  in  alL 

Kent,  This  way,  my  lord. 


1  111  the  metrical  Romance  of  Sir  Bevis,  who  was 
confined  seven  years  in  a  dunsreon.  it  is  said  that — 

'  Rattes  and  mice,  and  such  smal  dere, 
Was  his  meat  that  seven  yere.' 

2  '  The  names  of  other  punie  spirits  cast  out  of  Twy- 
ford,  were  these: — Hiico,  Smol/n'n,  Hillio,'&c. — Hars- 
net'i  Detection,  &c.  p.  49.  Again,  '  MaJio  was  the  chief 
devil  tl.at  had  possession  of  Sarah  Williams  ;  but  ano- 
ther 01"  ti.e  possessed  named  Richard  Mainy,  was  mo- 
lested by  a  3till  more  considerable  fiend,  called  Modu,' 
p.  268 ;  where  the  said  Richard  Mainy  deposes  : — '  Fur- 
thermore  it  is  pretended,  that  there  remaineth  still  in 
mee  the  prince  of  devils,  whose  name  should  be  Modu.> 
And,  p.  -269 : — '  When  the  said  priests  had  despatched 
their  business  at  Hackney,  (where  they  had  been  exor- 
cising Sarah  Williams,)  they  then  returned  towards 
mee,  upon  pretence  to  cast  the  great  prince  Modu  out 
of  mee.' 

In  the  Goblins,  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  a  catch  is  in- 
troduced, which  concludes  with  these  two  lines  : — 

'  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman  ; 

Mahu,  Mahu  is  his  name.' 
This  catch  may  not  be  the  production  of  Suckling,  but 
the  orisinal  rel'erred  to  by  Edgar's  speech. 

3  Lord  Orford  has  the  following  remark  in  the  post- 
script to  his  Mysterious  Mother,  which  deserves  a  place 
here  : — '  When  Belvidera  talks  of  lutes,  laurels,  seas 
of  milk,  and  ships  of  amber,  she  is  not  mad,  but  lights 
headed.  When  madriess  has  taken  possession  of  a  per. 
•on,  such  character  ceases  to  be  fit  for  the  stage,  or  at 
■east  should  appear  there  but  fur  a  short  time ;  it  being 
the  business  of  the  theatre  to  exhibit  passions,  not 
distempers.  The  finest  picture  ever  drawn  of  a  head 
discui&posed  by  misfortune  is  that  of  King  Lear.    Hia 


Lear.  With  him ; 
I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher. 
Kent.  Good  my  lord,  soolh  him ;   let  him  take 

the  fellow. 
Glo.  Take  him  you  on. 
Kent.  Sirrah,  come  on  ;  go  along  with  us> 
Lear.  Come,  good  Athenian. 
Glo,  No  words,  no  words : 

Hush.  5 

Edg.   Child  Rotvland*  to  the  dark  tower  came, 
His  word  was  still, — Fie,  foh,  and  fum, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  JBritish  man. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  V.     A  Room  in  Gloster's  CasUe.    Enter 
CoRNWAi.1,  and  Edmund. 

Com.  I  will  have  my  revenge,  ere  I  depart  this 
house. 

Edm.  How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  censured,  that 
nature  thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  something  fears 
me  to  think  of. 

Com.  I  now  perceive,  it  was  not  altogether  your 
brother's  evil  disposition  made  him  seek  his  death  ; 
but  a  provoking  merit,'  set  a-work  by  a  reproveable 
badness  in  himself. 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  must 
repent  to  be  just !  This  is  the  letter  he  spoke  of, 
which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  France.  O,  heavens  !  that  this  treason 
were  not,  or  not  I  the  detector  ! 

Corn.  Go  with  me  to  the  duchess. 

Edm.  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain,  you 
have  mighty  business  in  hand. 

Cam.  True,  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  earl  of 
Gloster.  Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  he  may 
be  ready  for  our  apprehension. 

Edm.  [Aside.']  If  I  find  him  comforting  the  king, 
it  will  stuff  his  suspicion  more  fully. — I  will  perse- 
vere in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though  the  conflict  be 
sore  between  that  and  my  blood. 

Com.  I  will  lay  trust  upon  thee ;  and  thou  shalt 
find  a  dearer  father  in  tliy  love.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.  A  Chamber  in  a  Farm-House,  ad- 
joining the  Castle.  Enter  Glostek,  Le.vr, 
Kent,  Fool,  and  Epgar. 

Glo.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air ;  take  it 
thankfully  :  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what 
addition  I  can  :  I  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

Kent.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way 
to  his  impatience  : — The  gods  reward  your  kind- 
ness !  [£'x)<  Gloster. 

Edg.  Frateretto'  calls  me  ;  and  tells  me  Nero  is 


thoughts  dwell  on  the  ingratitude  of  his  daughters,  and 
every  sentence  that  falls  from  his  wildness  excites  re- 
flection and  pity.  Had  frenzy  entirely  seized  him,  our 
compassion  would  abate ;  we  should  conclude  that  he  no 
longer  felt  unhappiness.  Shakspeare  wrote  as  a  philo- 
sopher, Otway  as  a  poet.' 

4  Capel  observes  that  Child  Rowland  means  the 
Knight  Orlando.  He  would  read  come,  with  the  quar- 
tos absolutely  {Orlando  being  come  to  the  dark  lower)  ; 
and  supposes  a  line  to  be  lost  '  which  spoke  of  some 
giant,  the  inhabitant  of  that  tower,  and  the  smeller-out 
of  Child  Rowland,  who  comes  to  encounter  him.'  He 
proposes  to  fill  up  the  passage  thus : — 

'  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  come, 
[The  giant  roar'>d,  and  out  he  ran  ;'\ 
His  word  was  still,'  &c. 
Part  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  Jack  and 
the  Giants,  which,  if  not  as  old  as  the  time  of  Shak- 
speare, may  have  been  compiled  from  something  that 
was  so :  they  are  uttered  by  a  giant  :— 
•  Fee,  faw,  fum, 

I  smell  the  blood  of  an  Englishman, 
Bo  he  alive,  or  be  he  dead, 
I'll  grind  his  bones  to  make  my  bread.' 

5  Cornwall  seems  to  mean  the  merit  of  Edmund, 
which,  being  noticed  by  Gloster,  provoked  or  instigated 
Edgar  to  seek  his  father's  death. 

6  See  the  quotation  from  Harsnet,  in  note  2  on  the 
preceding  scene.  Rabelais  says  that  Nero  was  a  fiddler 
in  hell,  and  Trajan  an  angler.  The  history  of  Gara> 
gantua  had  appeared  in  English  before  1575,  being 
mentioned  in  Laneham's  Letter  from  KiJIingwortb, 
printed  iu  that  year. 
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Act  I? 


an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.  Pray,  innocent,' 
ana  beware  the  foul  fiend. 

Fool.  'Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  tell  me,  whether  a  mad- 
man be  a  gentleman,  or  a  yeoman  ? 

Jjear.  A  king,  a  king  ! 

Fool.  No  ;  he's  a  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentleman 
to  his  son  ;  for  he's  a  mad  yeoman,  that  sees  his 
son  a  gentleman  before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits 
Come  hissing"  in  upon  them  :— — 

EAg.  The  foul  fiend  biles  my  back.' 

Foul.  He's  mad,  that  trusts  in  the  lameness  of  a 
wolf,  a  horse's  heels,*  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's 
oath. 

Ijear.  It  shall  be  done,  I  will  arraign  them  straight  : 

Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  justicer  :' 

\To  EUOAR. 

Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here.    \To  the  Fool.] — Now, 

£ou  she  fi)xes  ! — 
ook,  where  he  stands  and  glares  !— 
Wantest  thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ?" 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,''  Bessy  to  me  :— 
Fool.  Her  boat  kath  a  leak. 

And  she  must  not  speak 
JVhy  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 
Edg.   The   foul  fiend   haunts  poor  Tom  in  the 
voice  of  a  nightingale.     Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's 
belly'  for  two  while   herrings.      Croak  not,  black 
angel ;  I  have  no  food  for  thee. 

Kent.  How  do  you,  sir  ?  Stand  you  not  so  amaz- 
ed :   Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions  1 
Lear.  I'll  see  their  trial  first : — Bring  in  the  evi- 
dence— 
Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  plaire  ; 

\To  Edgar. 
And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity,     [7'o  the  Fool. 
Bench  by  his  side  : — You  are  of  the  commission. 
Sit  you  too.  \Ta  Kent. 


1  Perhaps  he  Is  here  addressing  ihe  Tool.  Fools 
were  anciently  termed  innocents.  So  in  .\ll's  Well 
thai  Ends  Well,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3:—'  The  sheriff's  fool— a 
dumb  innocent,  that  could  not  say  him  nay.' 

3  The  old  copies  have  hizting,  which  Malone 
changed  to  ichizzing.  One  of  ihe  quanns  spells  the 
word  hiszin^,  which  indicates  that  Ihe  reading  of  the 
present  text 's  right. 

3  This  and  the  next  thirteen  speeches  are  only  in  the 
quartos. 

4  The  old  copies  read,  '  a  horse's  health  ;'  but  heels 
was  certainly  meant.  '  Trust  vat  a  horse's  heels,  nor 
a  dog's  tooth,'  Is  a  proverb  in  Ray's  Collection  ;  which 
may  be  traced  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  lime  of  our 
Edward  II.  'Et  ideo  Babio  in  comcediis  insinuat 
dicens; — In  fkAe.,  Aame,  pede,  mulieris,  eTKt  canis  est 
fraus.— Hoc  sic  vuljrariter  est  did  : — 

'Till  Aorsis/o/e  thou  never  traist. 
Till  hondis  loth,  ne  woman's  faith.' 

Forduni  Scotichrotu'con,  I.  x'lv.  c.  32. 
The  proverb  In  the  text  is  probably  from  the  Italian. 

5  Justicer  from  Jiisticiarus,  was  ihe  old  term,  as  we 
learn  from  Lambard's  Eirenarcha : — '  And  of  this  it 
commeth  thai  M.  Filzherberi,  (in  his  Treatise  of  the 
Justices  of  Peace,)  calleth  ihemjuaticers  (coniracily  lor 
justiciars,)  and  not  justices,  as  we  commonly  and  noi 
altogether  improperly  doe  name  them.' 

ft  When  Edgar  says,  '  Look,  where  he  stands  and 
glares  !'  he  seems  to  be  speaking  in  the  character  of  a 
madman,  who  thinks  he  sees  the  fiend.  <  Wantest  thou 
ejres  at  a  trial,  madam  ?'  is  a  question  addressed  to  some 
vif  ionary  spectator,  and  may  mean  no  more  than  <  Do 
you  want  eyes  when  ynu  should  use  them  most  ?  that 
you  cannot  see  this  spectre.' 

7  A  bourn  is  a  brook  or  rivulet.  At  the  beginning 
of  A  Very  Merry  and  Pythie  Comedle,  called  The 
Longer  Thou  Livest  The  More  Fool  Thou  An,  kc. 
bik.  let.  no  dale : — '  Entreth  Mo.-os,  counlerfaiting 
a  vain  gesture  and  foolish  countenance,  synging  the 
foote  of  many  songs,  as  fooles  were  wont ;'  and 
Uiiong  them  Is  this  passage  : — 

'  Com  over  the  ioorne  Bess6, 
My  litle  pretie  363^:6, 
Come  over  Ihe  boorne,  Bes-^i,  to  me.' 
The  old  copies  read,  '  o'er  the  Aroome ;'  and  Johnson 
suggested,  as  there  was  no  connexion  between  a  Itoai 
and  a  broom,  thai  it  was  an  error.     Sleevens  made  the 
eorrectinn,    and  adduced    this  illustration     There  is 
peculiar  propriety  in  this  address:  Bessy  and  poor  Tom 
Usually  travelled  together,  as  appears  by  aoassage  cited 


Edg.  Let  us  deal  justly. 

Steepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd  ? 

Thy  sheep  be  in  the  com  ; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  mintJbV  mouth, 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm. 
Pur  !  the  cat  is  gray. 

Lear.  Arraign  her  first ;  'tis  Goneril.  I  here 
take  my  oath  before  this  honourable  assembly,  she 
kicked  the  poor  king  her  father. 

Fool.  Come  hither,  mistress ;  Is  your  name  Go> 
neril  ? 

Lear.  She  cannot  deny  it. 

Fool.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  jointstool.' " 
Lear.  And  here's  another,  whose  warp'd  looks 
proclaim 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  of. — Stop  her  there  I 
Arms,  arms,  sword,  fire  ! — Corruption  m  the  place  ! 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape  i 
Edg.  Bless  thy  five  wits! 

Kent.  O,  pity  ! — Sir,  where  is  the  patience  now, 
That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain  ? 

Edg.  My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much. 
They'll  mar  my  counterfeiting.  [Aside. 

Lear.  The  Uttte  dogs  and  all, 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at 
me. 
Edg.   Tom    will    throw  his  head  at  them:— 
Avaunt,  you  curs  I 

Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white, 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite  ; 
Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound,  or  spaniel,  brach,  or  lym ;" 
Or  bobtail  tike,"  or  trundle-tail ; 
Tom  will  make  them  weep  and  wail : 
For,  with  throwing  :hus  my  head, 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fled. 
Do  de,  de  de.     Sessa."     Come,  march  to  wakes 
and  fairs,  and  market  towns  ; — Poor  Tom,  thy  horn 
is  drv.'*  ' 


from  Dick  Whipper's  Sessions,  1607,  by  Malone.  Mad 
women,  who  travel  about  the  country,  are  called  in 
Shropshire  Cousin  Bellies,  and  elsewhere  Mad  Bessies. 

8  Much  of  this  may  have  been  su^?ested  by  Harsiiei's 
book.  Sarah  Williams  deposeth,  '"That  if  at  any  time 
she  did  belch,  as  often  limes  she  did  by  reason  thai  shee 
was  troubled  with  a  wind  in  her  smmacke,  the  priests 
would  say  at  such  limes,  that  then  the  spirit  be^an  to 
rise  in  her... .and  that  ihe  wind  waa  the  devil.'  'And, 
(as  she  saith,)  if  they  heard  any  croa'cing  in  herbr-Uy... 
then  they  would  make  a  wonderful  matter  of  thaL' — 
Hoberdidance  is  mentioned  in  a  former  note.  '  One 
lime  shee  remembereih  that,  shee  having  ihe  saiil 
croaking  in  her  belly,  they  said  it  was  ihe  devil  that  was 
about  the  t>ed,  that  spake  leith  the  voice  of  a  load,' 
p.  19A,  193,  Sec. 

9  Minikin  waa  anciently  a  term  of  endearment.— 
Baret,  in  his  Alvearie,  inierprets/eat  by  '  proper,  well 
fashioned,  minikin,  handsome.' 

10  This  proverbial  expression  occurs  likewise  in 
Lyiy's  Mother  Bombie,  1594. 

U  I  suspect  that  brach  signifies  a  greyhound.  A  lym 
or  lyme  was  a  blood-hound,  (see  Minsheu's  Diet,  in 
voce  ;)  sometimes  also  called  a  limmer  or  learner ;  from 
ihe  Uam  or  leash,  in  which  he  was  held  till  he  was 
let  slip.  In  the  book  of  Ancient  Tenures,  by  T.  B.  1679. 
the  words  'canes  domini  regis  lesos,'  are  translated 
leash  hounds,  such  as  draw  after  hurl  deer  in  a  leash 
or  leyanu  So  Drayton,  in  The  Muses  Elysium  : — 
'  My  doghook  at  my  bell,  to  which  my  lyam's  ty'd.' 

13  T(7/t  is  the  Runic  word  for  a  little  worthless  dog. 
Trindletails  are  mentioned  in  the  Booke  of  Hunlyng, 
&c.  blk.  let.  no  date ;  and  in  the  old  comedy  of  A 
Woman  Kill'd  with  Kindness. 

13  Sessa ;  this  word  occurs  before  in  the  fourth  Scene 
of  Ibis  Act.  It  is  spelled  Sessey  in  both  places  in  ihe 
old  copy.  The  same  word  occurs  In  \fie  Induction  to 
the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  where  it  is  spelled  «f.«sa:  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  corruption  of  eessex,  stop  or  hold, 
be  quiet,  have  done. 

14  A  horn  was  usually  carried  about  by  every  Tom  of 
Bedlam,  to  receive  such  drink  as  the  charitable  might 
afford  him,  with  whatever  scraps  of  food  they  might 
give  him.  When,  therefore,  Gds-ar  savs  his  horn  i* 
dry  or  empty,  he  merely  means,  in  the  language  of  ihe 
character  he  assumes,  to  supplicate  that  it  might  be 
filled  with  drink.  See  A  Pleasant  DUpuie  between 
Coach  and  a  Sedan,  4to.  1036 : — '  I  have  observc<l  wh^u 
a  coach  is  appendant  but  two  or  three  hundred  pounds 
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Lear.  Then  let  them  anatomize  Regan,  see  what 
breeds  about  her  heart :  Is  there  any  cause  in  na- 
ture, that  makes  these  hard  hearts? — You,  sir,  I 
entertain  you  for  one  of  my  hundred ;  only  I  do  not 
like  the  fashion  of  your  garments  ;  you  will  say, 
they  are  Persian  attire!  but  let  them  be  changed. 

\To  Edqar. 

Kent.  Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here,  and  rest 
awhile.' 

Lear.  Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise  ;  draw  the 
ctirtains :  So,  so,  so :  We'll  go  to  supper  i'  the 
morning :  So,  so,  so. 

Foci,.  And  ril  go  to  bed  at  noon. 

Re-enter  Gloster. 
Glo.  Come  hither,  friend  :  Where  is  the  king  my 

master  ? 
Kent.  Here,  sir ;  but  trouble  him  not,  his  wits 

are  gone. 
Glo.  Good  friend,  I  pr'ythee  take  him  in   thy 
arms  ; 
I  have  o'erheard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him  : 
There  is  a  litter  ready  ;  lay  him  in't. 
And  drive  towards  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  shalt 

meet 
Both  welcome  and  protection.  Take  up  thy  master  : 
If  thou  should'st  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life, 
With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him, 
Stand  rn  assured  loss  :  Take  up,  take  up  ;* 
And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  conduct. 

[Kent.  Oppress'd  nature  sleeps  :' — 

This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses. 
Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow. 
Stand  in  hard  cure. — Come,  help  to  bear  thy  master  ; 
Thou  must  not  stay  behind.  [To  the  Fool. 

Glo.  Come,  come,  away. 

[Exeunt  Kent,  Gloster,  and  the  Fool, 
bearing  off  the  King. 
Edg.  When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes. 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 
Who  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  the  mind  ; 
Leaving  free  things,  and  happy  shows,  behind  : 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip. 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship. 
How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now. 
When  that,  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king 

bow  ; 
He  childed,  as  I  father'd  ! — Tom,  away  : 
Mark  the  high  noises,*  and  thyself  bewray,' 
When  false  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles 

thee. 
In  thy  just  proof,  repeals,  and  reconciles  thee. 
What  will  hap  more  to-night,  safe  scape  the  king ! 
Lurk,  lurk.]  [Exit. 

SCENE  VII.  A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle.  En- 
ter Cornwall,  Regan,  Goneril,  Edmund, 
ond  Servants. 

Corn.  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  husband  ; 
show  him  this  letter  ; — the  army  of  France  is  land- 
ed ; — Seek  out  the  villain  Gloster. 

[Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 
Reg.  Hang  him  instantly. 


a  yeere,  marke  it,  the  doggea  are  as  leane  as  rakes  ; 
you  may  tell  all  their  ribbes  lying  be  the  fire ;  and  Tom 
a  Bedlam  may  sooner  eate  his  horne  than  get  it  filled 
with  small  drinke,  and  for  his  old  almes  of  bacon  "there 
is  no  hope  in  the  world.' 

1  I.  e.  on  the  cushions  to  which  he  points. 

2  One  of  the  quartos  reads,  '  Take  up  the  king  ;''  the 
Other,  '  Take  up  to  keep,''  &c. 

3  '  These  two  concluding  speeches,  by  Kent  and 
Edgar,  are  restored  from  the  quarto.  The  soliloquy  of 
Edgar  is  extremely  fine  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  it  are 
drawn  equally  from  nature  and  the  subject.  Besides, 
with  regard  to  the  stage,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  for  as  Edgar  is  not  designed,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  play,  to  attend  the  kin^  to  Dover,  how  absurd  would 
it  look  for  a  character  ot  his  importance  to  quit  the 
scene  without  one  word  said,  or  the  least  intimation 
what  we  are  to  expect  from  him.' — Theobald. 

4  The  great  events  that  are  approaching^,  the  loud 
tumult  of  approaching  war. 

5  Betray,  discover. 

3C 


Gon.  Pluck  oot  bis  «yes. 

Com.  Leave  him  to  my  displeasure. — Edmund, 
keep  you  our  sister  company  ;  the  revenges  we  are 
bound  to  take  upon  your  traitorous  father,  are  not 
fit  for  your  beholding.  Advise  the  duke,  where 
you  are  going,  to  a  most  festinate  preparation  ;  we 
are  bound  to  the  like.  Our  post  shall  be  swift,  and 
intelligent  betwixt  us.  Farewell,  dear  sister;— 
farewell,  my  lord  of  Gloster.^ 

Enter  Steward. 
How  now  ?  Where's  the  king  ? 

Stew.  My  lord  of  Gloster  hath  convey'd  him  henc«4 
Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  questrists'  after  him,  met  him  at  gate  ; 
Who,  with  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependants. 
Are  gone  with  him  towards  Dover  ;  where  they  boast 
To  have  well  armed  friends. 

Com.  Get  horses  for  your  mistress. 

Gon.  Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister. 

[Exeunt  Goneril  and  Ebmuwd. 

Com,  Edmund,  farewell. — Go,  seek  the  traitor 
Gloster, 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us. 

[Exeunt  other  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice  ;  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courtesy"  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  blame,  but  not  control.    Who's  there  7    Th« 
traitor  ? 

Re-enter  Servants,  wji<A  Gloster. 

Reg.  Ingrateful  fox  !  'tis  he. 

Com.  Bind  fast  his  corky*  arms. 

Glo.  What  mean  your  graces  ? — Good  my  friendfi 
consider 
You  are  my  guests  :  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends. 

Com.  Bind  him,  I  say.  [Servants  bind  him. 

Reg.  Hard,  hard  : — O,  filthy  traitor. 

Glo,  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I  am  none. 

Com.  To    this  chair  bind    him: — Villain,   thou 
shalt  find [Regan  plucks  his  Beard, 

Glo.  By  the  kind  gods,  'tis  most  ignobly  done, 
To  pluck  me  bjr  the  beard. 

Reg.  So  white,  and  such  a  traitor  ! 

Glo.  Naughty  lady, 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken,'"  and  accuse  thee  :  I  am  your  host  j' 
With  robbers'  hands,  my  hospitable  favours' ' 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.     What  will  you  do  ? 

Com.  Come,  sir,  what  letters  had  you  late  from 
France  ? 

Reg.  Be  simple  answer'd,  for  we  know  the  truth. 

Com.  And  what  confederacy  have  you  with  the 
traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ? 

Reg.  To  whose  hands  have  you  sent  the  lunatic 
king? 
Speak. 

Glo.  I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down. 
Which  came  from  one  that's  of  a  neutral  heart, 
And  not  from  one  oppos'd. 

Com.  Cunning, 

Reg.  And  false. 


6  Meaning  Edmtmd,  invested  with  his  father's  titles. 
The  Steward,  speaking  immediately  after,  mention^ 
the  old  earl  by  the  same  title. 

7  A  questrist  is  one  who  goes  in  quest  or  searcK 
of  another. 

8  '  Do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,'  simply  means  bend 
to  our  wrath,  as  a  courtesy  is  made  by  bending  the 
body.  To  pass  on  any  one  may  be  traced  from  Magna 
Charta : — '  Neque  super  eum  ibimus,  nisi  per  legala 
judicuum  parium  suorum.'  It  is  common  to  most  c« 
our  early  writers — '  A  jury  of  devils  impanneled  and 
deeply  sworne  to  pass  on  all  villains  in  hell.' — If  thit 
be  not  a  Good  Play  the  Devil  is  in  it,  1612. 

9  i.  e.  dry,  withered,  husky  arms.  This  epithet  waa 
perhaps  borrowed  from  Harsnet : — '  It  would  pose  all 
the  cunning  exorcists  that  are  this  day  to  be  found,  to 
teach  an  old  corkie  woman  to  writhe,  tumble,  curvet* 
and  fetch  her  morice  gambols  as  Manha  Bressier  did.* 

10  i.  e.  quicken  intoUfe. 

11  Favours  mean  the  same  as  features  j  that  is,  tiie 
different  parts  of  which  a  face  is  composed. 
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Com.  Where  ha«t  thou  lent  the  kmg  ? 

Glo.  '"o  Dover. 

Reg.  Wherefore 

To  Dover  7  Wast  thou  not  charg'd  at  peril 

Com.  Wherefore  to  Dover?  Let  him  first  an- 
swer that. 
Glo.  I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand  the 

course.' 
Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ? 
Glo.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes  ;  nor  ihy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick*  boarish  fangs. 
The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  up, 
And  quench'd  the  stelled'  fires  :  yet,  poor  old  heart. 
He  holp  the  heavens  to  rain. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stem*  time. 
Thou  should'st  have  said.  Good  porter,  turn  the  key  ; 
All  cruels  else  subscrib'd : ' — But  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 
Com.  See  it  shall  thou  never : — Fellows,  hold 
the  chair: 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I'll  set  my  foot.' 

[Gloster  m  held  down  in  his  Chair,  whiU 
CoHNWALi.li/ucis  oxU  One  of  his  Eyes, 
and  sets  his  Foot  on  it. 
Crlo.  He,  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old, 
Give  me  some  help  : — O,  cruel !  O,  ye  gods  ! 
Reg.  One  side  will  mock  another ;  the  other  too. 

Com.  If  you  see  vengeance, 

Serv.  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord  : 

have  serv'd  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child  ; 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you, 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 
Reg.  How  now,  you  dog  ? 
Serv.  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 
I'd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel ;  What  do  you  mean  ? 
Com.  My  villain  !'         [Draws,  and  runs  at  him, 
Serv.  Nay,  then,  come  on,  and  take  the  chance 
of  anger. 

[Draws.  They  Jtght.  Co^RJl.  is  wounded. 
Reg.    Give  me  thy  sword. — [To  another  Serv.] 
A  peasant  stand  up  thus  ! 

[Snatches  a   Sword,  comes  behind  Mm, 
and  st<J>s  him. 
Stn.  O,  I  am  slain ! — My  lord,  you  have  one 
eye  left 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him  :— O  !  [Dies. 

Com.   Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it : — Out,  vile 
jelly ! 
Wh«r«  is  thy  lustre  now  ? 

[Tears  out  Gloster's   other  Eye,  and 
throws  it  on  the  ground, 
CHo.  All  dark  and  comfortless. — Where's  my  son 
Edmund  ? 
Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature. 
To  quit*  this  horrid  act. 
Reg.  Out,  treacherous  villain  ! 


1  So  in  Macbeth  :— 
'  They  have  chained  me  to  a  slaie  ;  I  caimot  fly, 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course.' 

3  The  quarto  reads,  '  rash  boarish  fangs.'  To  rash 
k  the  old  hunting  term  for  the  stroke  made  by  a  wild 
boar  with  hia  fangs. 

5  Starred. 

4  Tlius  the  folio.  The  quartos  read,  'that  deam 
time.'  Deam  is  dreary.  The  reading  in  the  text  is 
countenanced  by  Ctiapman's  version  of  the  34th  Illiad : 

« in  this  so  Sterne  a  time 

Of  night  aiid  danger.' 
0  I.  e.  yielded,  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  the  oc- 
casion. 

6  This  horrible  exhibition  is  not  more  sanguinary 
than  that  of  some  contemporary  dramas.  In  Selimus, 
Emperor  of  the  Turks,  one  of  the  sonsof  Bajazet,pu//s 
out  the  eyes  of  an  Aga  on  the  stage,  and  says  : — 

Yes,  thou  ahalt  live,  but  never  see  that  day, 
Wanting  the  tapers  that  should  give  thee  li^ht. 

[Pulln  out  kis  eyes.' 
Immediately  after  his  hands  are  cut  oflf  on  the  stage. 
In  Marston's  Antonio's  Revenge,  1602,  Piero's  tongue  is 
lom  out  on  the  stacre. 

7  Villain  is  perhape  her*  wsed  in  Its  original  sense, 
sf  one  in  serritude. 

•  R«qiiit«. 


Thou  call'st  on  him  that  hates  thee :  t  was  h« 
That  made  the  overture'  of  thy  treason  to  us  ; 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Gh.  O,  my  follies  ! 

Then  Edgar  was  abus'd. — 
Kind  gods,  forgive  me  that,  and  prosper  him  ! 
Reg.  Go,  thrust  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  him 
smell 
His  way  to  Dover. — How  is't,  my  lord  ?    How  look 
you? 
Com.  I  have  receiv'd  a  hurt : — Follow  me,  lady 
Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain  ; — throw  this  slave 
Upon  the  dunghill. — Regan,  I  bleed  apace : 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt :   Give  me  your  arm. 

[Exit  CoRHWALL,  led  oy  Regan  ;— 
Servants  unbind  Gloster,  and  lead 
him  out. 

1  Serv,  I'll  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do,'" 
If  this  man  comes  to  good. 

2  iS^erv.  If  she  live  long, 
And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  course  of  death," 
Women-  will  all  turn  monsters. 

1  Serv.  Let's  follow   the   old   earl,    and  get  thtf 

Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would  ;  his  roguish  madness 
Allows  itself  to  any  thing. 

2  Serv.  Go  thou  ;  I'll  fetch  some  flaz,  and  whites 

of  eggs," 
To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face.    Now,  Heaven  help 
him !  [Exeunt  teveralhf. 
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ACT  IV. 
SCENE  L     The  Heath.    Enter  Ev6i.K. 
Edg.  Yet  better  thus,  and  know  to  be  contemn'd. 
Than  still  contemn'd  and  flatter'd."     To  be  worst 
The  lowest,  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear : 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.     Welcome,  the*,'* 
Thou  unsubstantial  air,  that  I  embrace ! 
The  wretch,  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst. 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts. — But  who  comes  here?— 
Enter  Gloster,  led  by  an  old  Man. 

My  father,  poorly  led  ? — World,  world,  O,  world ! 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee. 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age." 

Old  Man.  O,  nvy  gocS  lord,  I  have  been  your 
tenant,  and  youi  iather's  tenant,  these  fourscore 
years. 

Gh.  Away,  get  thee  away  ;  good  friend,  be  gone : 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  gcK>d  at  all, 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  you  cannot  see  your  way. 

Glo.  I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes  ; 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw  :  Full  of>  'tis  seen, 


9  (yverture  here  means  an  opening,  a  discovery.  *It 
was  he  who  first  laid  thy  treasons  open  to  us.' 

10  This  short  dialogue  is  only  found  in  the  quartosi 
It  is,  as  Theobald  observes,  full  of  nature.  Servants 
could  hardly  see  such  barbarity  committed  without  pity  ; 
and  the  vengeance  that  they  presume  must  overtalte  the 
actors  of  it,  is  a  sentiment  and  doctrine  well  worthy  of 
the  stage  and  of  the  great  moral  poet  ; 

11  i.  e.  die  a  natural  death. 

12  Steevens  asserted  that  this  passage  was  ridiculed 
by  Ben  Jonson,  in  The  Case  is  Altered.  Mr.  OifTord 
has  shown  the  folly  and  falsehood  of  the  assertion  ;  and 
that  it  was  only  a  common  allusion  to  a  method  of 
stanciiing  blood  practised  in  the  poet's  time  by  every 
barber-surgeon  and  old  woman  in  the  kingdom. 

13  'It  is  bctli^r  lobe  thus  openly  contemned,  than  10 
be  flattered  and  secretly  conlemneii.'  The  expression 
in  this  speech,  '  owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts,'  might  seem 
to  be  copied  from  Virgil,  Mn.  xi.  81  : — 

'  Nos  juvenem  exanlmum,  ft  nit  Jam  eielestibtis  uUit 
Drhentem,  vano  mnssii  comitamur  honore.' 

14  The  next  two  lines  and  a  halfare  not  in  the  qnartot. 
13  '  O  world  !  If  reverses  of  fortune  and  changes  sncll 

as  I  now  see  and  fcl,  from  ease  anil  affluence  to  poverty 
and  misery,  did  not  show  us  the  little  value  of  life, 
we  should  never  submit  with  any  kind  of  rceiriiotion  to 
death,  the  necessary  con»c<niences  of  old  a^* :  w# 
should  cliDC  to  life  more  strongly  than  ws  d».* 
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Our  mean  secures  us,  ■  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. — Ah,  dear  son,  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath  ! 
Mi^t  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch,* 
I'd  say,  I  had  eyes  again  ! 

Old  Man.  How  now  ?  Who's  there  ? 

Edg.  [Aside.]  O,  gods !  Who  is't  can  sayj  lam 
at  the  worst  ? 
I  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was. 

Old  Man.  'Tis  poor  mad  Tom. 

Edg.  [Aside.]  And  worse  I  may  be  yet;    The 
worst  is  not, 
So  long  as  we  call  say,  TTiis  is  the  iborst.^ 

Old  Man.  Fellow,  where  goest  ? 

Glo,  Is  it  a  beggar  man  ? 

Old  Man.  Madman  and  beggar  too. 

Glo.  He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
I'  the  last  night's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw  ; 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm  ;  My  son 
Came  then  into  my  mind  ;  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then  scarce  friends  with  him  :  I  have   heard 

more  since  ; 
As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods ; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.'' 

JEdg.  How  should  this  be  ? — 

Bad  is  the  trade  must  play  the  fool  to  sorrow, 
Ang'ring  itself  and  others.   [^»«i«.] — Bless  thee, 
master  ! 

Glo.  Is  that  the  naked  fellow  ? 

Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord. 

GlOk  Then,  'pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone  :  If,  for  my 
sake. 
Thou  wilt  o'ertake  me,  hence  a  mile  or  twain, 
I'  the  way  to  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love  ; 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul, 
Whom  I'll  entreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  he's  mad. 

Glo.  'Tis  the  time's  plague,  when  madmen  lead 
the  blind. 
Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure  : 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 

Old  Man.  I'll  bring  him  the  best  'parel  that  I 
have. 
Come  on't  what  will.  [Exit. 

Glo.  Sirrah,  naked  fellow. 

Edg.   Poor  Tom's  a-cold. — I  cannot  daub*  it 
further.  [Aside. 

Glo.  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Edg.  [A^de.]   And  yet  I  must. — Bless  thy  sweet 
eyes,  they  bleed. 

Glo.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover  ? 

Edg.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-way,  and  foot- 
path. Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  good 
wits :     Bless    the  good  man  from  the  foul  fiend  ! 


1  Mean  is  here  put  for  our  moderate  or  mean  condi- 
tions. It  was  sometimes  the  practice  of  the  poet's  age 
to  use  the  plural,  when  the  subject  spoken  of  related  to 
more  persons  than  one.  Tfo  avoid  the  equivoque.  Pope 
changed  the  reading  of  the  old  copy  '  to  our  mean 
secures  us,'  which  is  certainly  more  intelligible,  and 
may  have  been  the  reading  intended,  as  meane  being 
spelled  with  a  final  e  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  means, 
which  is  the  reading  of  the  old  copy. 

5  So  in  anotner  scene,  '  I  see  it  feelingly.'' 

3  i.  e.  while  we  live ;  for  while  we  yet  continue  to 
have  a  sense  of  feeling,  something  worse  than  the  pre- 
sent may  still  happen.  He  recalls  bis  former  rash  con- 
clusion. 

4  '  Dii  nos  quasi  pilas  homines  habetit.' 

Plant.  Captiv.  Prol.  i.  22. 
Thus  also  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  lib.  ii.  :-^ 

« wretched  human  kinds 

,  Balles  to  the  starres,'  &c. 

.  5  i.  e.  disguise  it. 

■  •  So  smootn  he  daubed  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue.' 
King  Richard  ITT. 

5  '  The  devil  in  Ma.  Mainy  confessed  his  name  to  be 
Modu,  and  that  he  had  besides  himself  seTjen  other  spi- 
rits, and  all  of  ihem  captaines,  jnd  of  great  fame. 
Tlien  Edmimdes,  (the  exorcist  )  began  agajne  with 
gttii  earnestness,  and  all  the  cnc 'cwiy  cried  out,  &c. 
-  .  so  as  both  that  wicked  prince  Modu  and  hi»  com- 
pany might  be  cast  out.' — Harsnet,  p,  163.  This  ptM- 
aage  will  account  for  '  five  fiends  having  beau  in  poor 
Tom  at  one*.' 


[Five  fiends'  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once ;  of 
lust,  as  Obidicut ;  Hobbididanee,  prince  of  dumb- 
ness ;  Mahu,  of  stealing ;  Modo,  of  murder ;  and 
Flibbertigibbet;  of  mopping  and  mowing  ;  who  since 
possesses  chambermaids  and  waitingwomen.'  So^ 
bless  thee,  master  !] 

Glo.  Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  hea- 
ven's plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes  :  that  I  am  wretched, 
Makes  thee  the  happier : — Heavens,  deal  so  still ! 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  slaves  your  ordinance,'  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  feet,  feel  your  power  quickly , 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess, 
And    each   man  have    enough. — Dost  thou    knovr 
Dover  ? 

Edg.  Ay,  master. 

Glo.  There  is  a  clifl^,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in'  the  confined  deep  : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it. 
And  I'll  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear. 
With  something  rich  about  me  :   from  that  plac4      ' 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Edg.  Give  me  thy  arm  ; 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  [JSxeunii 

SCENE  II.    Before  the  Duke  o/Alban  y's  Palace. 

Enter  Goneril  and  f^DMtJSD  ;  Steward  meet' 

ing  them. 

Gon.    Welcome,  my  lord  :  I  marvel,  our  mild 

husband'" 
Not  met  us  on  the    way  : — Now,    where's    yoUf 

master? 
Stew.  Madam,  witliin  ;  but  never  man  so  chang'd: 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed  ; 
He  smil'd  at  it :  I  told  him,  you  were  coming  ; 
His  answer  was.  The  worse :  of  Gloster's  treachery^ 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son, 
When  I  inform'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot 
And  told  me,  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out : — 
What  most  he  should  dislike,  seems  pleasant  to  him  ; 
What  like,  ofiensive. 

Gon.  Then  shall  you  go  no  furtherj 

[To  Edmund; 
It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit. 
That  dares  not  undertake  :  he'll  not  feel  wrongs. 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer:  Our  wishes,  on  the 

way. 
May  prove  effects."  Back,  Edmund,  to  my  brother  j 
Hasten  his  musters,  and  conduct  his  powers  : 
I  must  change  arms  at  home,  and  give  the  distaflT 
Into  my  husband's  hands.     This  trusty  servant 
Shall  pass  between  us :    ere  long  you   are  like  in 

hear, 


7  '  If  she  have  a  little  heipe  of  the  mother,  epilepsie, 
or  cramp,  to  teach  her  role  her  eyes,  wrie  her  mouth, 
gnash  her  teeth,  starte  with  her  body,  hold  her  armes 
and  handes  stiflTe,  make  aniike  faces,  grinee,  Tnow  and 
mop,  like  an  ape,  then  no  doubt  the  young  girl  is  owle- 
blasted,  and  possessed.' — Harsnet,  p.  136.  The  five 
devils  here  mentioned  are  the  names  of  five  of  those 
who  wete  made  to  act  in  this  farce,  three  chambermaids 
or  waiting  women,  in  Mr.  Edmund  Peckham's  family. 
The  reader  will  now  perceive  why  a  coquette  is  called 

Jliherglbbit  or  titifill  by  Cotgrave.     See  Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 
The  passage  in  crotchets  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

8  '  Lear  has  before  uttered  the  same  sentiment,  which 
indeed  cannot  be  too  stronsly  impressed,  though  it  may 
be  too  often  repeated.' — Johnson.  To  slave  an  ordi- 
nance is  to  treat  it  as  a  slave,  to  make  it  subject  to  us, 
instead  of  acting  in  obedience  to  it.  So  in  Heywood'i 
Brazen  Age,  1613:— 

' none 

Could  slave  him  like  the  Lydian  Omphale.' 
Again,  in  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  by  Massin- 
ger : — ■  that  staves  me  to  his  will.'    The  quartos  read, 
'That  s/anrfs  your  ordinance,' which  maybe  right,  say* 
Malone,  and  means  withstands  or  abides. 

9  in  is  here  put  for  on,  as  in  other  places  of  these 
plays. 

10  It  must  be  remembered  that  Albany,  the  husband 
of  Goneril,  disliked  the  scheme  of  oppression  aiid  in- 
gratitude at  the  end  of  the  first  act. 

11  '  The  wishes  which  we  expressed  to  each  other  on 
the  way  hither,  may  be  completed,  may  take  efifect,' 
perhaps  alludiug  to  th«  dcitruction  of  her  husband 
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If  you  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf^ 
A  mistress's  command.  Wear  this :  spare  speech  ; 
[  Giving  a  Favour. 
Decline  your  head  :  this  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak, 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air;'  — 
Conceive,  and  fare  thee  well. 
Edm.  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 
Gon.  My  most  dear  Gloster ! 

[Exit  Edmuho. 
O,  the  difference  of  man,  and  man  ! 
To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due ; 
My  fool  usurps  my  bed.* 

Stew.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 

[Exit  Steward. 
Enter  ALBAinr. 

Gon.  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle.' 

AJb.  O,  Goneril ! 

You  art  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind 
Blows  in  your  face — I  fear  your  disposition  :* 
That  nature,  which  contemns  its  ongin, 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself; 
She  that  herself  will  sliver'  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,^  perforce  must  wither, 
And  come  to  deadly  use.' 

Gon.  No  more  ;  the  text  is  foolish. 

Alh.  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile  : 
Filths   savour   but  themselves.    What   have   you 

done  ? 
Tigers,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  perfurmM  ? 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man, 
Whose  reverence  the  head-lugg'd  boar  would  lick,* 
Most  barbarous,  most  degenerate !  have  you  madded. 
Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it  7 
A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited  ? 
If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  offences, 
'Twill  come, 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself. 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Gon.  Milk-liver'd  man ! 

That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs ; 
Who  hast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning 
Thine  honour  from  thy  suffering';  that  not  know'st,' 
Fools  do  those  villains  pity,  who  are  punish'd 
Ere  they  havs  done  their  mischief! '"  Where's  thy 

dnira? 
France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land  ; 
With  plumed  helm  thy  slayer  begins  threats  ; 
Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sitl'st  still,  and  cry'st. 
Alack  !  why  does  he  so? 

Alh.  See  thyself,  devil ! 
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1  She  bids  him  decline  his  head,  that  she  might  give 
him  a  kiss,  (the  steward  beiiisr  present,)  and  that  might 
appear  only  to  him  as  a  whisper. 

3  Q,uarto  A  reads  '  my  foot  usurp  my  body.^  Q,uarto 
B,  '  my  foot  usurps  my  head.''  Quarto  C,  '  a/ooi  usurps 
my  bed.'    The  folio  reads,  '  my  fool  usurps  my  body.' 

3  Alluding  to  the  proverb,  *  1 1  m  a  pour  dog  that  is  not 
worth  the  lohisUing.'  Ooneril's  meaning  seems  to  be, 
•  There  was  a  time  when  you  would  have  thought  me 
worth  the  calling  to  you,'  reproaching  him  for  not  hav- 
ing summoned  her  to  consult  with  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

4  These  words  and  the  lines  following,  to  monaters 
of  the  deep,  are  not  in  the  folio.  They  are  necessary 
to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  detestation  which  Albany 
here  expresses  to  his  wife. 

ft  So  in  Macbeth  :— 

' slips  of  yew 

Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipae.' 

6  '  She  who  breaks  the  bonds  of  filial  duty,  and  be- 
comes wholly  alienated  from  her  father,  must  wither 
and  perish,  like  a  branch  separated  from  that  trunk  or 
body  which  supplied  it  with  aap.'    There  is  a  peculiar 

Eropriety  in  the  use  of  the  word  material :  materia, 
at.  sic^nifying  the  trunk  or  body  of  the  tree. 

7  Alluding  to  the  use  that  witches  and  enchanters  are 
said  to  make  of  withered  bronchus  in  their  charms.  A 
Ane  insinuation  in  the  speaker,  that  she  waa  ready  for 
the  most  unnatural  mischief,  and  a  preparative  of  the 
poet  to  her  plotting  with  the  baslanl  against  her  hus- 
band's life. —  Warburton.  Dr.  Warburtbn  might  have 
adduced  the  passage  from  Macbeth  above  quoted  in 
tuppon  of  his  ingenious  Intsrpretation.  I 


Proper  deformity  seems  not  m  the  fiend 
So  horrid,  as  in  woman." 

Gon.  O,  vain  fool ! 

Alb.  Thou  changed  and  self-cover'd'*  thing,  for 
shame, 
Be-monster  not  thy  feature."  Were  it  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood,'* 
They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones  ; — Howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend, 
A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee, 

Gon.  Marry,  your  manhood  now ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alb.  What  news?  . 

Mess.  O,  my  good  lord,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's 
dead  ; 
Slain  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 
The  other  eye  of  Gloster. 

Alb.  Gloster's  eves  I 

Mess.  A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrUl'd  with  re- 
morse 
Oppos'd  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master ;  who,  thereat  enrag'd. 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  fell'd  him  dead : 
But  not  without  that  haraiful  stroke,  which  since 
Hath  pluck'd  him  afler. 

Alb.  This  shows  you  are  abore. 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  venge ! — But,  O,  poor  Gloster ! 
Lost  he  his  other  eye  7 

Mess.  Both,  both,  my  lord.— 

This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer ; 
'Tis  from  your  sister. 

Gon,   [Aside.]  One  way  I  like  this  well  ;'* 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloster  with  her. 
May  all  tne  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  life  :  Another  way, 
Tne  news  is  not  so  tart. — I'll  read  and  answer.  [Exit, 

Alb.  Where  was  his  son,  when  they  did  tue  his 
eyes  7 

Mess.  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 

Alh.  He  is  not  here. 

Mess.  No,  my  good  lord  ;  I  met  him  back  again. 

Alb.  Knows  he' the  wickedness  ? 

Mess.  Ay,    my  good  lord ;    'twas  ho   infonn'd 
asainst  him ; 
And  quit  tfie  house  on  purpose,  that  their  punish* 

ment 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 

Alb.  Gloster,  I  live 

To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  show'dst  the  king, 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend  ; 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  knowest.  [Exettnt. 


8  This  line  is  not  in  the  folio. 

9  The  rest  of  this  speech  is  also  omitted  in  the  (blin. 

10  '  Ooneril  means  to  say  that  none  but  fools  would  be 
excited  to  commiserate  those  who  arc  prevented  from 
executing  their  malicious  designs,  and  punished  for 
their  evil  intention.'  Malone  doubts  whether  Ooneril 
alludes  to  her  father,  but  surety  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  she  does,  and  to  the  pity  for  his  sufferings  ex> 
pressed  by  Albany,  whom  she  means  indirectly  to  call 
a.  fool  for  expressing  it. 

11  That  is,  '  Diabolic  qualities  appear  not  so  horrid  in 
the  devil,  to  whom  they  belong,  as  in  woman,  who  un- 
naturally assumes  them.' 

13  The  meaning  appears  to  be  '  thou  that  bast  hid  the 
woman  under  the  fiend  ;  ihou  that  hast  disguised  nature 
by  wickedness.'  Steevens  thinks  that  there  may  be  an 
allusion  to  the  coverings  which  insects  furnish  to  them, 
selves,  like  the  silkworm,  that — 

' labours  till  it  clouds  itself  ail  o'er.' 

13  It  has  been  already  observed  that/rafure  was  often 
used  for  form  or  person  in  general,  the  Jlgwre  of  the 
trhole  l>ody. 

14  My  blood  is  my  passion,  my  inclination.  This 
verse  wants  a  foot,  which  Theobald  purposed  to  supply 
by  reading  '  boiling  blood.' 

15  Goneril's  plan  was  to  poison  her  sister,  to  marry 
Edmund,  to  murder  .\lbany,  and  to  |et  prasession  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  As  the  death  of  Cornwall  fadli* 
taied  the  last  part  of  her  scheme,  she  was  pleased  at 
it ;  but  disliked  it.  as  it  put  it  in  the  power  of^  h«r  i ' 
to  marry  Edmund. 
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fSCENC:  ni.'     The  French  Camp  near  Dover. 
(|..;  £n^er  Kent,  and  a  Gentleman.* 

Kent.  Why  the  King  of  France  is  so  suddenly 
gone  back  know  you  the  reason  ?* 

GerU.  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state, 
Which  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of;  which 
Imports  to  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger, 
That  his  personal  return  was  most  required. 
And  necessary. 

Kent.  Who'  hath  he  left  behind  him  general  ? 

Gent.  The  Mareschal  of  France,  Monsieur  le  Fer. 

Kent.  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any 
demonstration  of  grief? 

Gent.  Ay,  sir ;  she  took  them,  read  them  in  my 
presence ; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 
Her  delicate  cheek :   it  seem'd,  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion  ;  who,  most  rebel-like, 
8ousht  to  be  king  o'er  her. 

Kent.  O,  then  it  mov'd  her. 

Gent.  Not  to  a  rage  :  patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Who  should  express  her  goodliest.     You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once  ;   her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  ; — a  better  way.*    Those  happy  smiles,' 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes  ;  which  parted  thence, 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd.' — In  brief,  sorrow 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'd,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it. 

Kent.  Made  she  no  verbal  question  ?' 

Gent.  'Faith,  once,  or  twice,  she  heav'd  the  name 
o(  father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  press'd  her  heart ; 
Cried,  Sislert  !  sisters  ! — Shame  of  ladies  !  sisters  ! 
Kent  !  father  !  sisters!  What!  V  the  storm?  V  the 

night  ? 
Let  pity  not  be  believed  ." — There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 
And  clamour  moisten'd  :^  then  away  she  started 
To  deal  with  grief  alone. 

Kent.  It  is  the  stars. 

The  stars  above  us,  govern  our  conditions  ;" 


Else  one  self  mate  and  mate,'^  could  not  beeet 
Such  different  issues.     You  spoke  not  wiu  her 

since  ? 

Gmt  No. 

Kent.  Was  this  before  the  king  retum'd  ? 

Gent.  No,  since. 

Kent.  Well,  sir  ;  the  poor  distress'd  Lear  is  i'  tlio 
town  : 
Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 
Will  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 

Gent.  Why,  good  sir  ? 

Kent.  A   soverei^  shame  so   elbows  him :  his 
own  unkindness. 
That  stripp'd  her  from  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters, — these  things  stiug 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame  • 

Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 

Gent.  Alack,  poor  gentleman ! 

Kent.  Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall's  powers  you 
heard  not? 

Gent.  'Tis  so,  they  are  afoot. 

Kent.  Well,  sir,  I'll  bring  you  to  our  master  Lear, 
And  leave  you  to  attend  him  :  some  dear  cause"* 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile  ; 
When  I  am  knovfn  aright,  you  snail  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.     I  pray  you,  go 
Along  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     The  same.    A  Tent.    Enter  Cor- 
delia, Physician,  and  Soldiers. 
Cor.  Alack,  'tis  he ;  why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea :  singing  aloud  ; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,"  and  furrow  weeds. 
With  harlocks,'*  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,"  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn. — A  century  send  forth  ; 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high  grown  field. 
And  bringhim  to  our  eye.  [Exit  an  Officer.'\—' 

What  can  man's  wisdom  do,'* 


1  1  his  scene  is  left  out  in  the  folio  copy,  but  is  ne- 
cessary to  continue  the  story  of  Cordelia,  whose  beha- 
viour is  most  beautifully  painted. 

li  The  gentlemen  whom  he  sent  in  the  foregoing  act 
with  letters  to  Cordelia. 

3  The  king  of  France  being  no  longer  a  necessary 

Eersonage,  it  was  fit  that  some  pretext  for  getting  rid  of 
im  should  be  formed  before  the  play  was  too  near  ad- 
vanced towards  a  conclusinii.  Decency  required  that  a 
monarch  should  not  be  silently  shuffled  into  the  pack  of 
insignificant  characters ;  and  therefore  his  dismission, 
(which  could  be  effected  only  by  a  sudden  recall  to  his 
own  dominions,)  was  to  be  accounted  for  before  the  au- 
dience. For  this  purpose,  among,  others,  the  present 
scene  was  introduced.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  use 
could  have  been  made  of  the  king,  had  he  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  own  armament,  and  survived  the  mur- 
der of  his  queen.  His  conjugal  concern  on  the  occa- 
sion might  have  weakened  the  effect  of  Lear's  paternal 
sorrow  ;  and,  being  an  object  of  respect  as  well  as  pity, 
he  would  naturally  have  divided  the  spectator's  attention, 
and  thereby  diminished  the  consequence  of  Albany,  Ed- 
gar, and  Kent,  whose  exemplary  virtues  deserved  to  be 
ultimately  placed  in  the  most  conspicuous  point  of 
view. — Steevens 

4  Both  the  quartos  read,  '  were  like  a  better  way.' 
Steevens  reads,  upon  the  suggestion  of  Theobald,  '  a 
beuer  day,'  with  a  long  and  somewhat  ingenious,  though 
unsatisfactory  argument  in  defence  of  it.  Warburton 
reads,  '  a  welter  May,' which  is  plausible  enough.  Ma- 
lone  adopts  a  part  of  his  emendation,  and  reads  <  a  bet- 
ter May.'  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Boaden  with 
the  Ibllowing  solution  of  this  passage,  which,  as  it  pre- 
serves the  reading  of  the  old  copy,  merits  attention  : — 
'  The  difficulty  has  arisen  from  a  general  mistake  as  to 
the  simile  itself;  and  Shakspeare's  own  words  here  ac- 
tually convey  his  perfect  meaning,  as  indeed  they  com- 
monly do.    I  understand  the  passage  thus  •    • 

" You  have  seen 

Sunshine  and  rain  at  once  ;  her  smiles  and  tears 

Were  like  ;  a  l>etler  way." 
•  That  is,  Cordelia's  smiles  and  tears  were  like  the  con- 
Junction  of  sunshine  and  rain,^  in  a  betlrr  way  or  man- 
ner    Now  in  what  did  this  beuer  way  consist .'    Why 


simply  in  the  smiles  seeming  unconscious  of  the  tears, 
whereas  the  sunshine  has  a  watery  look  through  tha 
falling  drops  of  rain — 

" Those  happy  smiles, 

That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 

What  guests  were  in  her  eyes." 
'  That  the  point  of  comparison  was  neither  a  "  better 
day,"  nor  a  "  wetter  May,"  is  proved  by  the  following 
passages,  cited  by  Steevens  andMalone: — "Her  tears 
came  dropping  down  like  rain  in  sunshine." — Sidney's 
.,1icadia,  p.  ^44. 

'I  may  just  observe,  as  perhaps  an  illustration, that 
the  better  way  of  Charity  is  that  the  right  hand  should 
not  know  what  the  left  hand  giveth.' 

5  The  quartos  read  smilets,  which  may  be  a  diminu- 
tive of  the  poet's  coining. 

6  Steevens  would  read  dropping,  but  as  must  be  urj- 
derstood  to  signify  as  if.  I  do  not  think  that  jewelled 
pendants  were  in  the  poet's  mind.  A  similar  beautiful 
thought  in  Middleton's  Game  of  Ciiess  has  caught  ths 
eye  of  Milton : — 

' the  holy  dew  lies  like  a  pearl 

Dropt  from  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom 
Upon  the  bashful  rose.'_ 

7  i.  e.  discourse,  conversation. 

8  i.  e.  let  not  pity  be  supposed  to  exist.  It  is  not 
impossible  but  Shakspeare  might  have  formed  this  fino 
picture  of  Cordelia's  agony  from  holy  writ,  in  the  con- 
duct of  Joseph,  who,  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain  the 
vehemence  of  his  affection,  commanded  all  his  retinus 
from  his  presence ;  and  then  wept  aloud,  and  discovered 
himself  to  his  brethren. — Theobald. 

9  That  is,  'heroutcries  were  accompanied  with  teaia.' 

10  Conditions  are  dispositions.  - 

11  i.  e.  the  selfsame  husband  and  wife.  ■,'■. ,.'.; 

12  Important  business. 

13  i.  e.  fumitory,  written  by  the  old  herbalists _/«»m7^erjr 

14  The  quartos  read  hardocks,  the  folio  hardokes. 
Drayton  meniious  karlocks  in  one  of  his  Eclogues : — 

'  The  honey-suckle,  the  harlocke. 
The  lily,  and  the  lady-smocke,'  &c. 
Perhaps  the  charlock,  siiiapis  arvensis,  or  wild  mus- 
tard, may  be  meant. 

15  Darnel,  according  to  Gerard,  is  the  most  hurtfulof 
weeds  among  corn. 

16  Steevens  says  that  do  should  be  omitted  as  nsedleM 
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KING  LEAK. 


Acts. 


In  the  rcstorine  his  bereaved  sense  ? 

He,  that  helps  him,  take  all  my  outward  worth. 

Phy.  There  is  means,  madam  : 
Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose. 
The  which  he  lacks  ;  that  to  provoke  in  him, 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Cor.  All  bless'd  secrets, 

All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears  !   be  aidant,  and  remediate, 
In  the  good  man's  distress ! — Seek,  seek  for  him  j 
Lest  his  ungovern'd  ragC  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it.' 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Madam,  news ; 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor.  'Tis  known  before ;  our  preparation  stands 
In  expectation  of  them. — O,  dear  iather, 
It  is  thv  business  that  I  go  about ; 
Therefore  great  France 

My  mourning,  and  important^  tears,  hath  pitied. 
No  blown'  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite, 
But  love,  deau*  love,  and  our  aged  father's  right : 
Soon  may  I  hear,  and  see  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.     A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle.    Enter 
Reoan  and  Steward. 

Reg,  But  are  mj  brotther's  powers  set  forth  7 

iSteu).  Ay,  madam. 

Reg.  Himself, 

In  person  there  ? 

Stew.  Madam,  with  much  ado  : 

Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 

Reg.  LfOrd  Edmund  spoke  not  with  your  lord  at 
home? 

Stew.  No,  madam. 

Reg.  What  might  import  my  sister's  letter  to  him  ? 

Slew.  I  know  not,  lady. 

Reg.  'Faith,  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  matter. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out. 
To  let  him  live  ;  where  he  arrives,  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us  :  Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone, 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch 
His  nighted  life  ;*  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'  the  enemy. 

Stew.  I  must  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my 
letter. 

Reg.  Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow ;  stay  with  us  ; 
The  ways  are  aangeroas. 

Stew.  I  may  not,  madam ; 

My  lady  charg'd  my  duty  in  this  business. 

Reg.  Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund?  Might 
not  you 


tp  Che  sense  of  the  passage,  and  injurious  lo  the  metre. 
Thus  in  Hamlet  :— 

« Try  what  repentance  can  ;  What  can  U  not  ?' 
Bo,  in  either  place,  is  understood,  chough  suppressed. 
t>o  is  found  in  nnne  of  che  old  copies  but  quarco  B. 
I  i.  e.  the  reason  which  stvaulu  guide  it 

3  Important  for  importunate,  as  in  other  places  of 
these  plays.  See  Comedy  of  Krrors,  Acc  v.  Sc  1.  The 
folio  reads  in^portuned. 

5  No  injlated,  no  swelling  pride. 

'  Q.uam  tiene  ce  ambitio  mersic  vanissioia,  ventus, 
£c  tumidos  Cumidae  voa  superastia  aquc' 

Beza  on  the  Spanish  •Armada. 
8o  in  The  LicUe  French  Lawyer  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  :— 

'  I  come  wich  no  blown  spirit  to  abuse  you.' 

4  I.  e.  his  life  made  dark  as  night,  by  che  ezcinaion 
of  bis  eyes. 

6  'I  knui^  not  well  (says  Johnson)  why  Shakapeare 
fives  the  Steward,  who  is  a  mere  faaor  for  wickedness, 
•o  much  fidelicy.  He  now  refuses  ihe  leuer ;  and  after- 
wards, when  he  is  dying,  thmks  only  how  it  may  be 
■afely  delivered.' — Johnson. 

'  Surely  when  Dr.  Johnson  made  this  noCe,  he  did 
D«t  recollect  the  character  Edgar  gives  of  this  Stew- 
ard after  he  is  dead  : — 

"  As  duteous  Co  the  vices  of  chy  miscress 

As  badness  could  require." 
•  Fidelicy  in  agents  of  wickedness  is,  I  fear,  not  so  un- 
eommon  as  Co  be  unfic  lor  che  general  probabilicv  of 
oramack  manners.'— Py« 


Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ?  Bdike, 
Something — I  know  not  what :— 111  love  thee  mafli 
Let  me  unseal  the  letter.' 

Stew.  Madam,  I  had  rather 

Reg.  I  know,  your  lady  does  not  love  her  husband; 
I  am  sure  of  that :  and,  at  her  late  being  here. 
She  gave  strange  ceiliads,'  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund  :  I  know,  you  are  of  her  bosom. 

Stew.  I,  madam  ? 

Reg.  I  speak  in  understanding ;  yon  are,  I  know  it: 
Therefore,  I  do  advise  you,  taSe  this  note  :* 
My  lord  is  dead  ;  Edmund  and  I  have  talk'd  ; 
And  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand. 
Than  for  your  lady's  : — You  may  gather  more. 
If  you  do  find  him,  pray  you,  give  him  this  ;• 
And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  much  (romyoQy 
I  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her. 
So,  fare  you  well. 

If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor. 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  ofi*. 

Stew.    'Would,  I  could    meet  him,  m«dym !    I 
would  show 
What  party  I  do  follow. 

Reg.  Fare  thee  well     ^Exeumt^ 

SCENE  VI."     The   Country  near  Dover.    Enltf 

Glostek,  and  Edgar,  dressed  like  a  Peasant. 

Glo,  When  shall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that  same 
hill? 

Edg.  You  do  climb  up  it  now ;   look,  how  we 
labour, 

€Mo.  Methinks  the  ground  ia  even. 

Edg.  Horrib     cteep : 

Hark,  do  you  hear  the  sea  ? 

Glo  No,  truly." 

Edge.  Whvjthen  your  other  senses  grow  imperfect 
By  your  eyes'  anguish, 

Glo.  So  may  it  be,  mdeed  ' 

Methinks,  thy  voice  is  alter'd  ;'*  and  thou  speak'at 
In  better  phrase,  and  matter,  than  thou  didst. 

Edg.  You  are  much  deceiv'd ;  in  nothing  am  I 
chang'd, 
But  in  my  garments. 

Glo.  Methinks,  yon  are  better  spoken. 

Edg.    Come  on,  sir ;    here's  the  place  : — stand 
still. — How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles  :    Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  tliat  gathers  samphire  ;■*  dreadful  trade  ! 
Methinks,  he  seenu  no  bigger  than  his  head  : 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 
Appear  like  mice  ;  and  yon'  tall  anchoring  bark, 
Diminish'd  to  her  cock  ;'*  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight :  The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high  ; — I'll  look  no  more  ; 


6  Oeillade,  Fr.  a  cast,  or  significant  glance  of  the 
eye. 

7  That  is,  ot>serre  what  I  am  saying. 

8  You  may  infer  more  than  I  have  dh*ect]y  toM  you. 

9  Perhaps  a  ring,  or  some  token,  is  gyrMi  to  the 
steward  by  Regan  to  be  conveyed  to  Edmund. 

10  This  scene,  and  the  stratagem  by  which  Oloster  is 
cured  of  his  desper«tio?i,  are  wholly  borrowed  fh>m 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  book  ii. 

1 1  Something  to  complete  the  measure  seems  wanting 
in  this  or  the  foregoing  hemistich.  The  quartos  read  as 
one  line  : — 

*  Horrible  steep :  hark,  do  you  hear  the  sea  >* 
V2  Edgar  alters  his  voice  :n  order  to  pass  afterwardi 
for  a  malignant  spirit. 

13  '  Samphire  grows  in  greac  plenty  on  most  of  the 
sea  cliffs  in  this  country :  it  is  terrible  lo  see  how  people 
gather  it,  hanging  by  a  rope  several  fathom  (torn  the 
cop  of  che  impending  mcks,  as  it  were  in  the  air.*— 
Smith's  Hisloiy  of  Waterfard,  p.  815,  edit.  1774.— 
Dover  Cliff  was  particularly  resorted  to  for  this  plant, 
accordins  to  D.raycon,  Folyolbion,  b.  xviii.: — 

'  Rob  Dover's  neighbouring  deeves  of  samphire,  to 

excice 
His  dull  and  sickly  lasce,  and  stir  up  appctice.' 
Ic  is  scill  eaten  as  a  pickle  in  those  paru  of  England 
bordering  on  Che  southern  roasc. 
t4  \-  e  her  eochboat.      lU.,e»  the  ttm  ftk'pemm' 
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Lent  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple'  down  headlong. 

Glo.  Set  me  where  you  stand. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand :  You  are  now  within 
a  foot 
Of  the  extreme  verge  :  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright. 

Glo.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  is  another  purse  ;  in  it  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking :  Fairies,  and  gods, 
Prosper  it  witn  thee  !   Go  thou  further  off; 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg.  Now  fare  you  well,  good  sir.  [Seems  to  go. 

Glo.  With  all  my  heart. 

tldg.  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair, 
Is  done  to  cure  iL 

Glo.  O,  you  mighty  gods ! 

This  world  I  do  renounce  ;   and,  m  your  sights 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills. 
My  snuff,  and  loathed  part  of  nature,  should 
Burn  itself  out.     If  Edgar  live,  O,  bless  him  ! — 
Now,  fellow,  fare  thee  well. 

[He  leaps  and  falls  along. 

Edg.  Gone,  sir?  farewell. — 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft  :*  Had  he  been  where  he  thought. 
By  this,  had  thought  been  past. — Alive,  or  dead  ? 
Ho,  you  sir  !  friend  ! — Hear  you,  sir  ? — speak  ! 
Thus  might  he  pass  indeed  :' — Yet  he  revives  : 
What  are  you,  sir  7 

Glo.  Xvia.Yf  and  let  me  die. 

Edg.   Had'st   thou  been  ought  but  gossamer,* 
feathers,  air, 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating. 
Thou  had'st  shiver'd  like  an  egg :    but  thou  dost 

breathe ; 
Hast  heavy  substance  ;  bleed'st  not ;  speak'st ;  art 

sound. 
Ten  masts  at  each'  make  not  the  altitude, 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell ; 
Thy  life's  a  miracle  :   Speak  yet  again. 

Glo.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no  ? 

Edg.    From  the  drei.d   summit   of  this  chalky 
bourn :' 
Look  up  a-height ; — the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard :  do  but  look  up. 


1  To  topple  is  to  tumble  :  the  word  is  again  used  in 
Macbeth.  So  in  Nashe's  Lenten  Stulfe,  1599  : — '  Fifty 
people  toppled  up  their  heels  there.' 

2  That  is,  '  when  life  is  willing  to  be  destroyed.' 

3  '  Thus  might  he  Jie  in  reality.'  We  still  use  the 
word  passing-heU.    So  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  II. : — 

'  Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably.' 

4  '  The  substance  called  gossamer  is  formed  of  the 
collected  webs  of  flying  spiders,  and  during  calm 
weather  in  autumn  sometimes  falls  in  amazing  quanti- 
ties.'— Holt  White.  Some  think  it  the  down  of  plants  ; 
others  the  vapour  arising  from  boggy  or  marshy  ground 
in  warm  weather.  The  etymon  of  this  word,  which 
has  puzzled  the  lexicographers,  is  said  to  be  summ/tr 
goose  or  summer  gauze,  hence  '  gauze  o'the  summer,' 
us  well  known  name  in  the  north.  See  Harm  Momenta 
Cravena,  or  the  Craven  Dialect  Exemplified,  18i4, 
8vo.  p.  79. 

5  i.  e.  drawn  out  at  length,  or  each  added  to  the 
other.  'Eche,  exp.  draw  out,  ab  Anglo  Saxon  elcan, 
elciaii,  Diferre,  vel  a  verb.  toeoA-.'  Skmner,  Etymxilog. 
Skinner  is  right  in  his  last  derivation,  it  is  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  eacan,  to  add.  Thus  Chaucer,  in  The 
House  of  Fame,  b.  iii.  v.  975  : — 

'  gan  somewhat  to  eche. 

To  this  tiding  in  his  speche.' 
And  in  TroiUis  and  Cresseide,  b.  i.  v.  706  : — 

'  As  doen  these  fooles,  that  hit  sorrowes  ecAe.' 
Pope  changed  this  to  atlacht ;  Johnson  would  read  on 
end;   Steevens  proposes  at  reach.    Ignorance  of  our 
earlier  language  has  been  the  stumbling-block,  of  all 
these  eminent  critics. 

6  i.  e.  this  chalky  boundary  of  England. 

7  Welk''d  is  marked  with  protuberances.  This  and 
whelk  are  probably  only  dinerent  forms  of  the  same 
word  Tb<  teelk  \»  a  imall  tbeUfisb,  so  called,  perhaps, 


Olo.  Alack,  I  have  no  eyes, — 
Is  wretchedness  depriv'd  that  benefit, 
To  end  itself  by  death  ?  'Twas  yet  some  comfort. 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage, 
And  frustrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  arm : 

Up: — So; — How  is't?  Feel  you  your  legs?  You 
stand. 

Glo.  Too  well,  too  well. 

Edg.  This  is  above  all  strangeness. 

Upon  the  crown  o'  the  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  ? 

Glo.  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg.  As  I  stood  here  below,  methought,  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons  ;    he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  welk'd,'  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  sea  ; 
It  was  some  fiend  :  Therefore,  thou  happy  father, 
Think  that  the  clearest"  gods,  who  make  them  hon- 
ours 
Of  men's  impossibilities,^  have  preserv'd  thee. 

Glo.  I  do  remember  now  ;  henceforth  I'll  bear 
Affliction,  till  it  do  cry  out  itself, 
Enough,  enough,  and,  die.    That  thing  you  speak  of, 
I  took  it  for  a  man  ;  often  'twould  say, 
Thejiend,  the  fiend :  he  led  ma  to  that  place 
Edg^  Bear  free'"  and  patient  thoughts. — But  who 

comes  here  ? 
Enter  Lear,  fantastically  dressed  up  with  FUnoers, 
The  safer  sense' '  will  ne'er  accommodate 
His  master  thus. 

Lear.  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining  ; 
I  am  the  kinw  himself. 

Edg.  O,  thou  side-piercing  sight! 

Lear.  Nature's  above  art  in  that  respect.  There's 
your  press-money.'*  That  fellow  handles  his  bow 
like  a  crow-keeper  :"  draw  me  a  clothier's  yard. — 
Look,  look,  a  mouse !  Peace,  peace  ; — this  piece  of 
toasted  cheese  will  do't. — There's  my  gauntlet ;  I'll 
prove  it  on  a  giant. — Bring  up  the  brown  bills.'* — 
O,  well  flown,  bird! — i'  the  clout,  i'  the  clout! 
hewgh! — Give  the  word." 

Edg.  Sweet  majoram. 

Lear.  Pass. 

Glo.  I  know  that  voice, 

Lear.  Ha  !  Goneril ! — with  a  white  beard  ! — 
They  flalter'd  me  like  a  dog  ;  and  told  me,  I  had 
white  hairs  in  my  beard,  ere  the  black  ones  were 
there.     To  say  ay,  and  no,  to  every  thing  I  said  ! — 

because  its  shell  is  marked  with  convolved  protuberant 
ridges. 

8  That  is,  the  purest ;  the  most  free  from  evil.  So  in 
Timon  of  Athens  : — '  Roots  I  you  clear  gods ! 

9  By  men^s  impossibilities  perhaps  is  meant  what 
men  call  impossibilities,  what  appear  as  such  to  mere 
mortal  beings. 

10  '  Bear/ree  and  patient  thoughts.'  Free  here  means 
pure,  as  in  other  places  of  these  plays. 

11  'The  safer  sense  (says  Mr.  Blakeway)  seems  to 
me  to  mean  the  eyesight,  which,  says  Edgar,  will  never 
more  serve  the  unfortunate  Lear  so  well  as  those  which 
Gloster  has  remaining  will  serve  him,  who  is  now 
returned  to  a  right  mind.  Horace  terms  the  eyes  '  oculi 
fidelis,^  and  the  eyesight  may  be  called  the  safer  sense 
in  allusion  to  the  proverb  '  Seeing  is  believing.'  Gloster 
afterwards  laments  the  stiffness  of  his  vile  sense.' 

12  It  is  evident  from  the  whole  of  this  speech  that  Lear 
fancied  himself  in  a  battle.  For  the  meaning  of  press 
money,  see  the  first  scene  of  Hamlet,  which  will  also 
serve  to  explain  the  passage  in  Act  v.  So.  2 : — 

'  And  turn  our  imprest  lances  in  our  eyes.' 

13  '  Or  if  thou'lt  not  thy  archery  forbear, 

To  some  base  rustick  do  thyself  prefer  ; 
And  when  corn's  sown,  or  grown  into  the  ear, 
Practice  thy  quiver  and  turn  crow -keeper.' 

Drayton,  Idea  the  Forty-eighth. 
Ascham,  in  speaking  of  awkward  shooters,  says:  - 
'  Another  cowreth  down,  and  layeth  out  his  buttockes  as 
thoughe  he  would  shoote  at  crowes.' 

The  subsequent  expression  of  Lear.  '  draw  me  a 
clothier's  yard,'  Steevens  thinks,  alludes  to  the  old 
ballad  of  Chevy  Chase : — 

'  An  arrow  of  a  cloth  yard  long. 
Up  to  the  head  be  drew,'  &c. 

14  Battleaxes. 

I»  Leur  is  here  raving  of  archery,  falconry,  and  a 
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Act  17. 


At  and  no  too  was  no  good  divinity.'  When  the 
raul  came  to  wet  me  once,  and  the  wind  to  make 
me  chatter  ;  when  the  thunder  would  not  peace  at 
my  bidding ;  there  I  found  them,  there  I  smelt  them 
out.  Go  to,  they  are  not  men  o'  their  words :  they 
Told  me  I  was  every  thing  :  'tis  a  lie  ;  I  am  not 
ague  proof. 

Glo.  The  trick'  of  that  voice  1  do  well  remember  ; 
Is't  not  the  king  ? 

I^ar.  Ay,  every  inch,  a  king  : 

When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quaJces. 
I  paiVlon'd  that  man's  life  :  what  was  thy  cause  ? — 
Adidtery. — 

Thou  shall  not  die  ;  Die  for  adultery  !  No  : 
The  wren  goes  to't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight. 

Let  copulation  thrive,  for  Gloster's  bastard  son 
Was  kmder  to  his  father,  than  my  daughters 
Got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 
To't,  luxury,'  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  soldiers. — 
Behold  yon  simpering  dame. 
Whose  face  between  ner  forks  presageth  snow  ;* 
That  minces^   virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name  ; 
The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse,*  goes  to't 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 
Down  from  the  waist  tney  are  centanrs, 
Though  women  all  above  ; 
But'  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit,* 
Beneath  is  all  the  fiends' ;  there's  hell,  there's  dark- 
ness. 
There  is  the  sulphurous  piLbuming,  scalding,  stench, 
consumption : — Fie,  fie,  fie  !  pah  ;  pah  !  Give  me 
me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten 
my  imagination  :  there  s  money  for  thee. 

Glo.  O,  let  roe  kiss  that  hand  ! 

Jjear.  Let  me  wipe  it  first ;  it  smells  of  mortalitv. 

Glo.  O,  ruin'd  piece  of  nature  !  This  great  world 
Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought.— Dost  thou  know  me  / 

Lear.  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough.  Dost 
thou  squiny  at  me  ?  No,  do  thy  worst,  blind  Cupid  ! 
ril  not  love. — Read  thou  this  challenge  ;  mark  but 
the  penning  of  it. 

Glo.  Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see  one. 

Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  firom  report ; — it  is. 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  iu 


hattle.,  jumbled  together  in  quick  transition.  '  Wtil 
Aoien  bird'  was  the  falconer's  expression  when  the 
hawk  was  successful  in  her  flight ;  ic  is  so  used  In  A 
Woman  Kill'd  with  Kindness.  The  clout  Is  the  tr*i7e 
Tnark  at  which  archers  aim.  By  'give  the  trord  '  the 
teatehvDord  in  a  camp  is  meant  The  quartos  read,  '  O 
well  flown  bird  in  the  ayre,  hngh,  give  the  word.' 

1  It  has  been  proposed  to  read,  '  To  say  ay  and  no  to 
every  thing  I  said  ay  and  no  to,  was  no  good  divinity.' 
Besides  the  inaccuracy  of  construction  in  lhepa.<isage  as 
it  stands  in  the  text,  it  does  not  appear  how  it  could  be 
flattery  to  dissent  from  aa  well  as  assent  to  every  thing 
Lear  said. 

3  T^ck  Is  a  word  used  for  the  air,  or  peculiarity  in  a 
ftce,  voice,  or  gesture,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
others.  We  still  say  he  has  a  trick  of  winking  with  his 
eyes,  Itc. 

5  I.  e.  ineontinenee. 

4  The  construction  is,  '  Whose  face  presageth  snow 
between  her  forks.'  So  In  Timon  of  Athens,  Act  iv. 
8c.  3  :— 

'  Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap.' 
See  Cotgrave'a  Diet,  in  v.  Foureheure. 

6  i.  e.  puts  on  an  outward  ELfTected  seeming  of  virtue. 
See  Cotarave  in  v.  Mineux-se.  He  also  explains  it 
under  '  faire  la  sadinette,  to  mince  it,  nicefie  it,  be 
very  squeamish,  backyard,  or  coy.' 

fl  'V\n6 fitchew  is  the  polecat  A  soiled  horse  is  a  horse 
that  has  been  fecJpWith  hay  and  corn  during  the  winter, 
and  is  turned  pot  iiLfhe  spring  to  take  the  first  flush  of 
grass,  or  ha«  i,t-ei!'and  carried  to  him.  This  at  once 
Cleanses  the  amrtfiil  and  fills  him  with  blood.  In  the 
old  copies  the  preceding  as  well  as  the  latter  part  of 
Lear's  speech  \a  pnnted  as  prose.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  nartot  it  wtfs'jniended  for  metre. 

7  But  in  its  eJKepiive  sense. 

8  Possess.    ■.'. 

9  Frgia  'Jilda  all  *  to  '  accuser's  lips '  is  wanting  in 


£.ear.  Read. 

GU>.  What,  with  the  case  of  eyes  7 

Lear.  O,  ho,  are  you  there  with  me  7  No  tjtm 
in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ?  Your 
eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light :  Tet 
you  see  how  this  world  goes. 

Glo.  I  see  it  feelingly. 

Lear.  What,  art  mad  ?  A  man  may  see  how  this 
world  goes,  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine  ears  j 
see  how  yon'  justice  rails  upon  yon'  simple  thief. 
Hark,  in  thine  ear  :  Change  places  ;  and  handy- 
dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief? — 
Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beggar? 

Glo.  Ay,  sir. 

X^ar.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur  ?  There 
thou  might'st  behold  the  great  image  of  authority  ; 
A  dog's  obcy'd  in  office. 
Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand  : 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  7    Strip  thin*  own 

back  : 
Hiou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou  whipp'st  her.    The  usurer  hangs 

the  cozener. 
Through  tafter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear 
Robes,  and  furr'd  gowns,  hide  all.*     Plate  sin  with 

gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks  : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 
None  does  offend,  none,  I  say  none ;  I'll  able 'em  ;'• 
Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  power 
To  seal  the  accuser's  lips.     Get  thee  glass  eyes  ; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not. — Now,  now,  now, 

now : 
Pull  off  my  boots  ; — harder,  harder  ;  so.  _ 

Edg.  O,  matter  and  impertinency"  mix'd  ! 
Reason  in  madness  ! 

Liear.  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortuncSj  take  my  eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough  ;  thy  name  is  Gloster : 
Thou  roust  be  patient  ;  we  came  crjring  hither. 
Thou  know'st  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air, 
We  wawl,  and  cry  :'* — I  will  preach  to  thee  ;  mark 
me. 

Glo.  Alack,  alack  the  day  ! 

Lear.  When  we  are  bom,  we  cry  that  we  are 
come 

To    this   great    stage   of  fools; ^This   a  good 

block  ?•» 


10  i.  e.  support  or  uphold  them.  'So  Chapman,  in  the 
Widow's  Tears,  161S  :— 

'  Admitted  !  ay,  into  her  heart,  and  I'll  abU  it.* 
Again,  in  hia  version  of  the  twenty-third  Ilttad : — 

' Ml  abte  this 

For  five  revolved  years,' 

11  Impertinency  here  is  used  in  its  old  legitimate 
sense  or  something  nnthelov^ng  to  the  suh^ect. 

I'i  '  The  childe  feeles  that,  (he  man  that  feeling  knowes. 
Which  cn'e«^r«<  torn*,  the  presage  of  his  life,'  kc. 
Sidnei/'s  Arcadia,  lib-  ii. 
The  passage  is,  however,  evidently  taken  from  Pliny, 
as  trantlalM  by  Philemon  Holland,  Proeme  to  b.  vii.: — 
■  Man  alone,  poor  wretch  [nature]  hath  laid  all  naked 
upon  the  bare  eajlh,  even  on  his  birthday  to  cry  ana 
irrawle  presently  Trom  (he  very  first  houre  that  be  is 
borne  into  this  world.' — Douce. 
13  Upon  the  king's  sayin?  '  I  will  preach  to  thee,'  the 
poet  seems  to  have  meant  him  to  pull  ofl^his  hat,  and 
keep  turning  it  and  feeling  it,  in  the  attidude  of  one  of 
the  preachers  of  thoee  times  (whom  I  have  seen  re. 
presented  in  ancient  prinu)  till  the  idea  of/f/f  whkh 
the  good  hat  or  block  was  made  of.  raises  the  sirntasem 
in  his  brain  of  shoeing  a  troop  of  horse  with  the  [aame 
substance]  which  he  held  and  moulded  between  hia 
hands.  So  in  Decker's  Gull's  Homb<x>k,  1609  :— '  That 
cannot  observe  the  tune  of  his  hatband,  nor  know  what 
fashioned  block  is  most  kin  to  his  head  :  for  in  my  opin- 
ion the  brain  cannot  chuse  his  felt  well.'  Again,  in 
Run  and  a  Great  Cast,  no  date.  Epigram  46,  in  Sextl- 
num : — 

'  A  pretty  bhcke  Sextinus  names  his  hat. 

So  much  the  fitter  for  hi^  head  by  that' 
This  delicate  stratagem  is  mentioned  by  Ariosto  ^— 

' fece  nel  cailar  strepito  qiianto 

Avesse  aviito  solto  i  plediil/e/fm.' 
So  In  Fenton'B  Tragical  Discourses,  4to.  blk.  1. 1597  r— 
<  He  attyrsth  himself  for  tha  purpose  in  a  ni<ht<|owM 
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It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  felt  :  I'll  put  it  in  proof; 
And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  these  sons-in>Iaw, 
Then,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill.' 

Enter  a  Gentleman,  with  Attendants. 

■  Gtni.  O,  here  he  is,  lay  hand   upon  him. — Sir, 

Your  most  dear  daughter 

Lear.  No  rescue  ?  What,  a  prisoner  ?  I  am  even 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune.* — Use  me  well ; 
You  shall  have  ransom.     Let  me  have  a  surgeon, 
I  am  cut  to  the  brains. 

Gent.  You  shall  have  any  thing. 

Lear.  No  seconds  ?  All  myself  ? 
Why,  this  would  make  a  man,  a  man  of  salt,' 
To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots, 
Ay,  and  for  laying  autumn's  dust. 

GerU,  Good  sir,— 

L*ar.  I  vyill    die    bravely,   like   a  bridegroom  : 
What?  '  ^ 

J  will  be  jovial  ;  come,  come  ;  I  ama  king, 
My  masters,  know  you  that  ! 

Gent.  You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you. 
Lear.  Then  there's  life  in  it.*  Nay,  an  you  get  it, 
you  shall  get  it  by  running.     Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa.* 

[Exit,  running  ;  Attendants  ybZ/ou). 
GerU.  A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch  ; 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  kins; ! — Thou  hast  one  daughter 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 
Edg.  Hail,  gentle  sir. 

GerU.  Sir,  speed  you:  What's  your  will? 

Edg.  Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,  of  a  battle  toward  ? 
Gent.  Most  sure  and  vulgar  :  every  one  hears 
that. 
Which  can  distinguish  sound. 

Edg.  But,  by  your  favour. 

How  near's  the  other  army  ? 

GerU.  Near,  and  on  speedy  foot,  the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.^ 
Edg.  I  thank  you,  sir  :  that's  all. 

Gent.  Though  that  the  queen  on  special  cause  is 
here, 
Her  aimy  is  mov'd  on. 
Edg.  I  thank  you,  sir.     [Eocit  Gent. 

Glo,  You  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from 
me  ; 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit'  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please  ! 
Edg.  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Glo.  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  ? 
Edg.  A  most  poor  man,   made  lame  by  fortune's 
blows  :* 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows,' 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.     Give  me  your  hand, 
I'll  lead  you  to  some  biding. 


ght  to  hym,  with  a  payre  of  shoes  of  fp.lte  leaste  the 
noyse  of  his  feete  might  discover  his  goinge,'  p.  58. — 
It  had,  however,  been  actually  put  in  practice  about 
fifty  years  before  Shakspeare  was  born,  at  a  tournament 
held  at  Lisle  before  Henry  the  VIII.  [Oct.  13,  1513,] 
where  the  horses,  to  prevent  their  sliding  on  a  black 
Btone  pavement,  were  shod  with  felt  or  flocks  (feltro 
•ive  tcmento.)     See  Lord  Herbert's  Life  of  Kin?  Henry 

vmjj.4i.  ®       ' 

'  This  was  the  cry  formerly  in  the  English  army 
when  an  onset  was  made  on  the  enemy.  So  in  Venus 
and  Adonis : — 

'  Gives  false  alarms,  suggestoth  mutiny. 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  iloth  cry,  Kill,  kill.'> 
,S  So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet: — 'O,  lam  fortune's  fool.' 

3  '  A  man  of  sa/P  is  a  man  of  tear*.  In  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,  we  meet  with  '  Your  salt  tears 
head.'  And  in  Troilus  and  Cressida,  '  the  salt  of 
broken  tears.'    Again,  in  Coriolanus : — 

'  He  hasbetray'd  your  business,  and  given  up, 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome.' 

4  The  case  is  not  yet  desperate.  So  in  Antony  and 
Cleopatra : — '  There's  sap  iii't  yet.' 

5  Mr.  Boswell  thinks  that  this  passage  seems  to  prove 
that  sessa  means  the  very  reverse  of  cessez.  See 
p.  414,  and  p.  416,  note  13,  ante. 

6  The  main  body  is  expected  to  be  descried  every 
boor. 

SD 


Glo.    Hearty  thanks  : 
The  bounty  and  the  benizon  of  hearen 
To  boot,  and  boot ! 

Enter  Steward. 
Stew.  A  proclaim'd  prize  !  Most  happy  ! 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  fram'd  flesh 
To  raise  ray  fortunes. — Thou  old  unhappy  traitor^ 
Briefly  thyself  remember  :'" — The  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Glo.  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 

Put  strength  enough  to  it.  [Edoar  oppose*. 

Slew.  Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 

Dar'st  thou  support  a  publish'd  traitor  ?  Hence  ; 
Lest  that  the  infection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.     Let  go  his  arm. 
Edg.  Ch'ill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  vurther  'casion. 
Stew.  Let  go,  slave,  or  thou  diest. 
Edg.  Good   gentleman,   go  your  gait,"  and  let 
poor  volk  pass.     And  ch'udTia'  been  zwagger'd  out 
of  my  life,  'twould  not  ha'  been  zo  long  as^tis  by  a 
vortnight.     Nay,  come  not  near  the  old  man  ;  keep 
out,  che  vor'ye,'*  or  ise  try  whether  your  costard'* 
or  mv  bat  be  the  harder  :   Ch'ill  be  plain  with  you. 
Se'ew.  Out,  dunghill ! 

Edg.  Ch'ill  pick  your  teeth,  zir  ;  Come  ;  no  mat  • 
ter  vor  your  foins.'* 

[They  fight;  and  EoG.iR  knocks  him  down. 
Stew.  Slave,  thou  hast  slain  me  : — ^Villain,  take 
my  purse  ; 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body  ; 
And  give  the  letters,  which  thou  find'st  about  me, 
To  Edmund  earl  of  Gloster  ;  seek  him  out 

Upon  the  British  party  : O,  untimely  death 

[Die*. 
Edg.  I  know  thee  well :   A  serviceable  rillain  ; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress. 
As  badness  would  desire. 

Crio.  What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Edg.  Sit  you  down,  father  ;   rest  you. — 
Let's  see  his  pockets  ;  these  letters,  tliat  he  speaks  of 
May  be  my  friends. — He's  dead  :  I  am  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  deathsman. — Let  us  see  :' 
Leave,  gentle  wax;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not; 
To  know  our  enemies'  minds,  we'd  rip  their  hearts 
Their  papers,  is  more  lawful." 

[Reads.]  Let  our  reciprocal  vows  be  remembered. 
You  have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off;  if  your 
will  want  not,  time  and  place  will  be  fruitfully  offered. 
There  is  nothing  done,  if  he  return  the  conqueror  ; 
Then  am  I  the  prisoner,  and  his  bed  my  gaol ;  from 
the  loathed  warmth  whereof  deliver  me,  and  supply  th* 
place  for  your  labour. 

Your  wife,  {so  I  would  say,)  and  yaw 
affectionate  servant, 

GONEKIL. 

O  undistinguish'd  space  of  woman's  will  '16 — 

A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life  ; 

And  the  exchange,  my  brother  I — Here,  in  the  sands. 


7  By  this  expression  may  be  meant  'my  evil  genius.' 

8  The  folio  reads  '  made  tame  by  fortune's  blows.' 
The  original  is  probably  the  true  reading.  So  in  Shak- 
speare's  thirty-seventh  Sonnet: — 

'  So  I,  rnade  lame  by  fortune'' s  dearest  spight.' 

9  Feeling  is  probably  used  here  for  felt.  Sorrows 
known  not  by  relation,  but  by  experience.  Warburtcn 
explains  it,  '  Sorrows  pa.st  and  present.' 

10  i.  e.  '  quickly  recollect  the  past  offences  of  thy  life, 
and  recommend  thyself  to  heaven.' 

11  Gang  your  gait,  is  a  common  expression  in  the 
north.  In  the  last  rebellion,  the  Scotch  soldiers,  when 
they  had  finished  their  exercise,  were  dismissed  by  thia 
phrase,  '  gang  your  gaits.' 

12  i.  e.  /  warn  you.  When  our  ancient  writers  hare 
occasion  to  introduce  a  rustic,  they  commonly  allot 
him  the  Somersetshire  dialect.  Goldins,  in  his  u-ansla» 
tion  of  the  second  book  of  Ovid's  Meiamorphosee,. 
makes  Mercury,  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  clown, 
speak  with  the  provinciality  of  Edgar. 

13  i.  e.  head.  A  bat  is  a  staj".  It  is  the  proper  name 
of  a  walking-stick  in  Sussex  even  at  this  day. 

14  i.  e.  thrusts. 

15  i.  e.  to  rip  their  papers  is  more  lawful.  / 

16  This  seems  to  me  to  mean,  *  O  how  inordinate,  how 
unbounded  is  the  Itoentious  inclination  of  womea. 
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KING  LEAR. 


Act  IV. 


Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified* 
or  murderous  lechers  :   and,  in  the  mature  time. 
With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practis'd  duke  :'  for  him  'tis  well. 
That  of  thy  death  and  business  I  can  tell. 

[Exit  Edgar,  dragging  out  the  Body. 
Glo.  The  king  is  mad  :  How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense. 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling' 
Of  my  huge  sorrows  !  Better  I  were  distract : 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs  ; 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves. 

Re-enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand  : 

Far  off,  methinks,  1  hear  the  beaten  drum. 
Come,  father,  I'll  bestow  you  with  a  friend. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  VII.   A  Tent  in  the  French  Camp.    Lear 
on  a  Bed  tuleep  :  Physician,  Gentleman,*   and 
other*  attending  :  Enter  Cordelia  and  Kent. 

Cor,  Oi  thou  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live,  and 
work, 
To  match  thy  goodness  ?  My  life  will  be  too  short. 
And  every  measure  fail  me. 

Kent.  To  be  acknowledg'd,  madam,  is  o'erpaid. 
All  my  reports  go  with  the  modest  truth  ; 
Nor  more,  nor  clipp'd,  but  so. 

Cor,  Be  better  suited  :* 

These  weeds  are  memories*  of  those  worser  hours  ; 
I  prVthee,  put  them  off. 

Kent.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam  ; 

Yet  to  be  known,  shortens  my  made  intent:' 
Mv  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not, 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

Cor.  Then  be  it  so,  my  good   lord.— How  does 
the  king  ?  [To  the  Physician. 

Phya.  Madam,  sleeps  still. 

Cor.  O,  you  kind  gods. 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature  ! 
The  untunM  and  jarring  senses,  O,  wind  up, 
Of  this  child-changed  father  !* 

Phy».  So  please  your  majesty, 

That  we  may  wake  the  kins  ?  he  hath  slept  long. 

Cor.  Be  govern'd  by  your  Icnowledge,  ana  proceed 
I'  the  sway  of  your  own  will.     Is  he  array'a  7 

Gent.  Ay,  madam  ;  in  the  heaviness  of'^his  sleep. 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Phy».  Be  by,  good  madam,  when  we  do  awake 
him  ; 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cor.  Very  well. 


1     <  Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanclified,^  &.C. 
i.  •.  I'll  cover  thee.    In  Staffordshire,  to  rake  the  fire,  Is 
to  cover  it  for  the  night.    Unsanctified  refers  to  his  want 
of  burial  in  consecrated  ground. 

3  That  is,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  whose  death  is  ma- 
chinated by  practice  or  treason. 

8  '  Ingenious  feeling.'  Buliokar,  in  his  E.Tpo8itor, 
interprets  ingenious  by  quick  conceited,  i.  e.  acute. 
This  makes  Warburton's  paraphrase  unnecessary. 

4  In  tl\e  fdlio,  the  Gentleman  and  the  Physician  are 
one  and  the  same  person. 

6  i.  e.  be  better  dressed,  put  on  a  better  «ui7  of  clothes. 
•  Memories  are  memorials. 

7  A  made  intent  is  an  intent  formed.  We  sav  in 
common  language  to  make  a  design,  and  to  maJee  a 
resolution. 

8  That  is,  changed  by  his  children ;  a  father  whose 
jarring  senses  have  been  unttiiied  by  the  monstrous  in- 
gratitude of  his  (laughters.  So  care-crazed,  crazed  by 
care ;  wo-teearied,  wearied  by  wo,  &c. 

9  This  and  the  foregoing  speech  are  not  in  the  folio. 
It  has  been  already  observed  that  Shakspeare  consider- 
ed soft  nuisic  as  favourable  to  sleep.  Lear,  we  may 
suppose,  had  been  thus  composed  to  rest ;  and  now  the 
Physician  desires  louder  music  to  be  plaved,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  waking  him.  So  again  in  Pericles,  Cerimon, 
to  recover  Thaisa,  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea, 
•ays : — 

'  The  rough  and  woful  music  that  we  have. 
Cause  it  to  sound,  beseech  you.' 
Again  in  the  Winter's  Tale  :-- 

'  Music  awake  her,  strike  !' 
)0  RasiontioD  it  no  more  than  recovery  persontflcd. 


Phy».  Please  you,  draw  near.— Louder  the  music 

there.* 

Cor.  O,  my  dear  father!  Restoration,'"  bang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made ! 

Rent.  Kind  and  dear  princess  ! 

Cor.  Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white 
flakes 
Had  challeng'd  pity  on  them.    Was  this  a  face 
To  be  expos'd  against  the  warring  winds  ? 

ITo  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder? 
n  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  ouick,  cross  lightning  ?  to  watch  (poor  perdu  ! ) 
With  this  thin  helm?" J  Mine  enemy^  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire  ;  And  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father, 
To  hovel  th^e  wiili  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  short  and  musty  straw  ?  Alack,  alack ! 
'Tis  wonder,  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all.'*'.— He  wakes  ;  speak  to  him. 

Phys.  Madam,  do  you  ;  'tis  fittest. 

Cor.  How  does  my  royal  lord  7   How  fares  your 
majesty  7 

Lear.  Tou  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  o'  the 
grave : — 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss  ;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Lear.  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know  ;  When  did  you  die  7 

Cor.  Still,  still,  tar  wide  ! 

Phyt.  He's  scarce  awake  :  let  him  alone  awhile. 

Lear.  Where  have  I  been  ?  Where  am  I  ? — Fair 
day-light  ?- 
lam  mightily  abus'd." — I  should  even  die  with  pity, 
To  see  another  thus.^I  know  not  what  to  say.— 
I  will  not  swear,  these  are  my  hands : — let's  see  ; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.    'Would,  I  were  assur'd 
Of  my  condition. 

Cor.  O,  look  upon  me  sir. 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me 
No,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel.'* 

Lear.  Pray,  do  not  mock  me  : 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upward  ; '  ^  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear,  I  am  not  \x\  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks,  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man  * 
Yet  I  am  doubtful :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is  ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments  ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night :  Do  not  laugh  at  me ; 


11  The  lines  in  crotchets  are  not  in  the  folio.  The  aU 
lusion  is  to  the  forlorn  hope  of  an  army,  called  in  French 
enfans  perdu  s  ;  amongst  other  desperate  adventures  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  the  nignt-watches  seem  to 
have  been  a  common  one.  Warbunon  is  wrong  in  sup. 
posin»  that  those  ordered  on  such  services  were  lightly 
or  badly  armed  ;  the  contrary  is  clearly  the  fact,  and  to 
such  a  fact  is  the  allusion  of  the  poet,  '  Poor  perdu,  you 
are  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  situation,  not  with 
the  most  proper  arms,  but  with  a  mere  helmet  of  thin 
and  hoary  hair.'  The  same  allusion  occurs  in  Dave- 
nant's  Love  and  Honour,  1649 : — 

' I  have  endured 

Another  night  would  tire  a  perdu 
More  than  a  wet  furrow  and  a  great  frost.' 
So  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Liule  French  Lawyer  i— 
'  I  am  set  here  like  a  perdu 
To  watch  a  fellow  that  has  wrong'd  my  mistreaa.' 
13  i.  e.  had  not  all  ended.  So  in  Timon  of  Athena  :- 
'  And  dispossess  her  a//.' 

13  I  am  strangely  imposed  upon  by  appearances;  1 
am  in  a  stranee  m'MA  of  uncertainty. 

14  <  This  circumstance  is  found  in  the  old  play  of  King 
Leir,  apparently  written  by  another  hai^.  and  piiblishecl 
before  any  edition  of  Shakspeare's  play  had  made  its 
appearance.  As  it  is  always  difficult  to  say  whether 
such  accidental  resemblances  proceed  from  imitation,  or 
a  similarity  of  thinking  on  tne  same  occasion,  I  can 
only  point  ont  this  to  the  reader,  to  whose  determina- 
tion I  leave  the  question.'— Sf^M-ena. 

16  The  folio  here  adds  the  words  •  not  an  hour  mora 
or  less.'  Which^as  they  are  abaurd  and  superfluous, 
have  been  justly  degraded  as  the  iQWrpolaUon  of  soma 
inconsiderate  player 
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For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  ladj 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor.  And  so  I  am,  I  am, 

Lear.  Be  your  tears  wet  ?  Yes,  'faith.    I  pray, 
weep  not: 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  know,  you  do  not  lose  me  ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong : 
You  have  some  cause,  they  have  not. 

Cor.  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Lear.  Am  I  in  France  ? 

Kent.  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 

Lear.  Do  not  abuse  me. 

Phys.  Be  comforted,  good  madam :  the  great  rage, 
You  see,  is  cur'd  in  him :  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  even'  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost.J 
Pesire  him  to  go  in  ;  trouble  him  no  more, 
Till  further  settling. 

Cor.  Will 't  please  your  highness  walk  ? 

Lear.  You  must  bear  with  me  : 

'Pray  now,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  old,  and  foolish. 
[^Exeunt  Lear,  CTordelia,  Physician,  and 
Attendants. 

[  Genl.  Holds  it  true,  sir. 
That  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  was  so  slain? 

Kent.  Most  certain,  sir. 

Gent.  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  ? 

KeM.  As  'tis  said. 

The  bastard  son  of  Gloster, 

Gent.  They  say,  Edgar, 

His  banish'd  son,  is  with  the  Earl  uf  Kent 
In  Germany. 

Kent.  Report  is  changeable. 

'Tis  time  to  look  about ;  the  powers  o'  the  kingdom 
Approach  apace. 

Gent.  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  a  bloody. 
Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit. 

Kent.  My  point  and  period  will   be   thoroughly 
wrought, 
Or  well,  or  ill,  as  this  day's  battle's  fought.*] 

[Exit. 

ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.  The  Camp  of  the  British   Forces,  near 
Dover.     Enter,  witn  Druma,  and   Colours,  Ed- 
mund, Regan,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others. 

Edm.  Know  of  the  duke,  if  his  last  purpose  hold ; 
Or,  whether  since  he  is  advis'd  by  au^ht 
To  change  the  course  :  He's  AiU  of  alteration. 
And  self-reproving : — bring  his  constant  pleasure.* 
[To  an  Officer,  who  goes  out. 

Reg.  Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscairried. 

Edm.  'Tis  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

Reg.  Now,  sweet  lord, 

You  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  you  : 
Tell  me, — but  truly, — but  then  speak  the  truth, 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister  ? 

Edm.  In  honour'd  love. 


1  '  To  make  him  even  o''er  the  time  he  has  lost,' 

is  to  make  the  occurrences  of  it  plain  or  level  to  his 
troubled  mind.    See  Baret's  Alvearie,  1573,  E.  307. 

2  What  is  printed  in  crotchets  is  not  in  the  folio.  It  is 
at  least  proper,  if  not  necessary,  and  was  perhaps  only 
omitted  by  the  players  to  abridge  a  play  of  very  con- 
siderable length. 

3  i.  e,  his  settled  resolution. 

4  The_^rs<  and  last  of  these  speeches  within  crotchets 
are  inserted  in  Hanmer's,  Theobald's,  and  Warburton's 
editions,  the  two  intermediate  ones,  which  were  omitted 
in  all  otl^era,  are  restored  from  the  4to.  160&  Whether 
ihey  were  left  out  through  negligence,  or  because  the 
imagery  contained  in  them  m'Sht  be  thought  too  luxuri- 
ant, I  cannot  determine  ;  but  surely  a  material  injury  is 
done  to  the  character  of  the  Bastard  by  the  omission  ; 
for  he  is  made  to  deny  that  flatly  at  first,  which  the  poet 
only  meant  to  make  him  evade,  or  return  slight  answers 
to,  till  he  is  urged  so  far  as  to  be  obliged  to  shelter  him- 
self under  an  immediate  falsehood.  Q.uery,  however, 
whether  Shakspeare  meant  us  to  believe  that  Edmund 
liad  actually  found  his  way  to  the  fore/ended  (i.  e.  for- 
bidden) place  .' — Steevens. 

6  Imposes  on  you ;  you  are  deceived. 
6  'This  business  (says  Albany)  touches  us,  as  France 
4nvad«ii  our  land,  not  aa  it  emMdtns  <3r  onwurajvs.the 


[Reg.  But  have  you  never  found  my  brother's  way 
To  the  forefended*  place  7 

Edm.  That  thought  abuses*  you. 

Reg.  I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunct 
And  bosom'd  with  her,  as  far  as  wc  call  hers. 

Edm.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam.] 

Reg.  I  never  shall  endure  her :  Dear  my  lord, 
Be  not  familiar  with  her. 

Edm.  Fear  me  not: — 

She,  and  the  duke  her  husband,—— 

Enter  Albany,  Goneril,  and  Soldier 

Gon.  I  had  rather  lose  the  battle,  than  that  sister 
Should  loosen  him  and  me.  [Ande. 

Alb.  Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be  met. — 
Sir,  this  I  hear, — The  king  is  come  to  his  daughter, 
With  others,  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 
Forc'd  to  cry  out.      [Where  I  could  not  be  hones' 
I  never  yet  was  valiant :  for  this  business. 
It  toucheth  us  as  France  invades  our  land. 
Not  holds*  the  king  ;  with  others,  whom,  I  fear, 
More  just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose. 

Edm..  Sir,  you  speak  nobly. 

Reg.  Why  is  this  reason'd  ? 

Gon.  Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy  : 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils' 
Are  not  to  question  here. 

Alb.  Let  us  then  determine 

With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings. 

Edm.  I  shall  attend  you  presently  at  your  tent.* 

Reg.  Sister,  you'll  go  with  us  ? 

Gon.  No. 

Reg.  'Tis  most  convenient ;  'pray  you,  go  with  us. 

Gon.  O,  ho,  I  know  the  riddle  :  [Aside.]    I  will  go. 

As  they  are  going  out,  enter  Edgar,  disguised. 

Edg.  If  e'er  your  grace  had  speech  with  mau  so 
poor, 
Hear  me  one  word. 

Alt).  I'll  overtake  you. — Speak. 

[Exeunt  Edmcjnd,  Regan,   Goneril,   Offi- 
cers, Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

Edg.  Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letter. 
If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
For  him  that  brought  it ;  wretched  though  I  seem, 
I  can  produce  a  champion,  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there  :  If  you  miscarry, 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end, 
And  machination  ceases.*     Fortune  love  you  ! 

Alb.  Stay  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 

Edg.  I  was  forbid  it. 

When  time  shall  serve,  let  but  the  herald  cry, 
And  I'll  appear  again.  [Exit. 

Alb.  Why,  fare  thee   well ;  I  will  o'eriook  thy 
paper. 

Re-enter  Edmpnd. 

Edm.  The  enemy's  in  view,  draw  up  your  powers, 
Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  forces 
By  diligent  discovery;'" — but  your  haste 
Is  now  urg'd  on  you. 

Alb.  We  will  greet  the  time."    [Exit. 


king  to  assert  his  former  title.'    Thus  in  the  ancient 
Interlude  of  Hyeke  Scorner : — 

'  Alas,  that  I  had  not  one  to  bolde  me.' 
A£rain  in  Arthur  Hull's  translation  of  the  fourth  Iliad, 
4to.  1581  :— 

'  And  Pallas  holds  the  Greeks.'  &c. 
'  To  make  bolde,  to  encourage,  animum  addere.^~- 

Baret. 

7  The  quartos  have  it  i-r- 

'  For  these  domestic  doore  particulars.'' 
The  folio  reads  in  the  subsequent  line  : 
'  Are  not  the  question  here.' 

8  This  speech  is  wanting  in  the  folio. 

9  i.  e.  all  designs  against  your  life  will  have  an  end, 
These  words  are  not  in  the  quartos. 

10  i.  e.  the  conjecture,  or  what  we  can  gather  hy  dili- 
gent espial,  of  their  strength.  So  in  King  Henry  IV, 
Pan  I.  Act  iv.  Sc.  1.: — 

' send  discoverers  forth 

To  know  the  number  of  our  enemies  * 
The  passage  has  only  been  thought  obscure  for  want  ol 
a  right  understanding  of  the  word  discovery,  which  nei- 
ther Malone  nor  Steevens  seems  to  have  undere(o«<i. 
>  11  i.  e.  be  ready  to  meet  th«  occAsioA. 
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£dm.  To  both  theae  sistera  have  I  sworn  my 
love  ; 
.Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stuns 
Are  of  the  adder.     Which  of  them  shall  I  take  ? 
Both)  one?  or  neither?  Neither  can  be  enjoy'd, 
If  both  remain  alive  ;  To  take  the  widow, 
Exasperates,  makes  mad  her  sister  Goneril ; 
And  hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side,' 
Her  husband  being  alive.     Now,  then,  we'll  use 
His  countenance  for  the  battle  ;  which  being  done. 
Let  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devise 
His  speedy  taking  off.     As  for  the  mercy 
Whicn  he  intends  to  Lear,  and  to  Cordelia,— 
The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power, 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon :  for  my  state 
Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate.^  [£!xU. 

SCENE  II.     A  Field  between  the  two   Campt.— 

Alarum  vithin.     Enter,  with  Drum,  and  Colours, 

Lear,  Cordelia,  and  their  Forces;  and  exeunt. 

Enter  Edoak  and  Glostek.' 

Edg.   Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  host ;  pray  that  the  right  may  thrive  : 
If  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
I'll  bring  you  comfort. 

Glo.  Grace  go  with  you,  sir ! 

[Exit  Edoax. 
Alarums  ;  qfierwards  a  Retreat.    Re-enter  Edgak. 

Edg.  Away,  old  man,  give  me  thy  hand,  away  ; 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  bejuid  his  daughter  ta'en  : 
Give  me  thy  hand,  come  on. 

Crlo.  No  further,  sir  ;  a  man  may  rot  even  here. 

Edg.    What,  in  ill  thoughts  again  7     Men  must 
endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither : 
Ripeness  is  all  :*  Come  on. 

Glo.  And  that's  true  too. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  III.  T%e  British  Camp  near  Dorer.  Enter, 

in  Conquest,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Edmund  ; 

Lear  and  Cordelia,  m  Prisoners;   Officers, 

Soldiers,  ^c 

Edm.  Some  officers  take  them  away ;  good  guard; 
Until  their  greater  pleasure  first  be  known 
That  are  to  censure*  them. 

Cor.  We  are  not  the  first. 

Who,  with  the  best  meaning,   have  incurr'd  the 

worst.* 
For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down  ; 
Myself  coula  else  outfrown  false  fortune's  frown. 
Shall  wc  not  see  these  daughters,  and  these  sisters? 

Lear.  No,  no,  no,  no  !  Come,  let's  away  to  prison  : 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage  : 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  Pll  kneel  down. 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness :  So  we'll  live. 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 


I  Hardly  shall  I  be  able  to  make  my  aide  (i.  e.  my 
parly)  good  ;  to  maintain  the  game.  Steevens  has 
shown  that  It  was  a  phrase  cnmmonly  used  at  cards. 
So  in  the  Paston  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  153 : — *  Heydon's 
■on  hath  borne  out  the  side  stoutly  here,*  &c. 

a  '  Such  is  my  determination  concerning  Lear ;  as 
for  my  stale,  it  requires  now  not  deliberation,  but  de- 
fence and  support.' 

3  Those  who  are  curious  to  know  how  far  Shak- 
speare  was  indebted  to  the  Arcadia,  will  find  a  chapter 
entitled  'The  Piiifull  State  and  Storle  of  the  Paphla- 
gonian  unkinde  King,  and  his  kinde  Sonne ;  first  related 
by  the  Sonne,  then  by  the  blinde  Father,'  at  p.  141  of 
the  edition  of  15SQ,  4to. 

4  i.  e.  to  be  ready,  prepared,  is  all.  So  in  Hamlet : — 
•  If  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  :  the  readiness  is  alU 

6  i.e.  to  pass  sentence  or  jiidg-menl  on  them.  So  in 
Othello  : — '  Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain.' 

6  That  Is  '  the  worst  that  fortune  can  inflict.' 

7  '  As  if  we  were  angels,  endowed  with  the  power  of 
prying  Into  the  original  motives  of  action  and  tne  mys- 
teries of  conduct.' 

8  Packs  and  sects  are  combinations  and  partif-i. 

9  The  thought  is  extremely  noble,  and  exprosseil  in  a 
anblime  of  imagery  that  Seneca  fell  short  of  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion: — 'Ecce  Rpectaculnm  dignum  ad  quod  res- 
piclat  intenti  open  suo  deus  j  ecce  par  deo  dignum  vir 
kmia  cum  mala  fixtuna  coraposfcus^'^H^irrAurTon. 


At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  roraes 

Talk  of  court  news  ;  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 

Who  loses,  and  who  wins  ;  who's  in,  who's  out  :— 

And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things, 

As  if  we  were  God's  spies ;'  And  we'll  wear  out, 

Fn  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects*  of  great  ones. 

That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon. 

Edm,  Take  them  away, 

Lear.  Upon  snch  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense.'  Have  I  caught 

thee  ?  ^ 

He,  that  parts  us,  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven, 
And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes.'"     Wipe  thine  eyes; 
The  goujeers  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell," 
Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep  :  we'll  see  them  starve 

first. 
Come.      [£xeunX  Lear  oTuf  Cordelia,  ^TMrdoI. 

Edm.  Come  hither,  captain  ;  hark. 
Take  thou  this  note  ;'*  [Giving  a  Paper']  go,  follow 

them  to  prison  : 
One  step  I  have  advanc'd  thee  ;  if  thou  dost 
As  this  instructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way 
To  noble  fortunes  :  Know  thou  this, — that  men 
Are  as  the  time  is  :  to  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become  a  sword  : — Thy  great  employmeat 
Will  not  bear  question  :"  either  say,  thoult  do't, 
Or  thrive  by  other  means. 

OJf.  I'll  do't,  my  lord. 

Edm.  About  it ;  and  write  happy,  when  thou  halt 
done. 
Mark, — I  say  instantly ;  and  carry  it  so. 
As  I  have  set  it  down. 

Off".  I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oats  ; 

If  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  it.  [Exit  Officer. 

Flourish.    £'nrer  Albany,  Gonebil,  RKeAR,  Offi- 

cers,  and  Attendants. 

Alb.  Sir,  you  have  shown  to-day  your  valiant 
strain. 
And  fortune  led  you  well :  Tou  have  the  captives 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife  : 
We  do  require  them  of  you  ;  so  to  use  them. 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
Mav  equally  determine. 

£dm.      '  Sir,  I  thought  it  fit 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention,  and  appointed  guard ; 
Whose  age  has  charms  in  it,  whose  tide  more. 
To  pluck  the  common  bosom  on  his  side,  > 

And  turn  our  impress'd  lances'*  in  our  eyes 
Which  do  command  them.     With  him  I  sent  lb* 

queen  ; 
My  reason  all  the  same  ;  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  further  space,  to  appear 
Where  you  shall  hold  your  session.     [At  this  time 


I 


10  Alluding  to  the  old  practice  of  smoking  foxes  out  of 
their  holes.  So  in  Harrington's  translation  of  Ariosto, 
b.  xxvii.  Stan.  17  : — 

<  E'en  as  a/ojre  whom  smoke  anAfire  doth  fright. 
So  as  he  dare  not  in  the  ground  re'maine, 
Bolts  out,  and  through  the  smoke  and  fire  he  flietb 
Into  the  tarrier's  mouth,  and  there  he  nielh.' 

1 1  '  The  goujeers  shall  devour  them^sA  and  ff//.» 
The  goujeers,  i.  e.  morbus  Oallicus.  Gouge.  Ft.  is  a 
soldier's  trull ;  and  as  the  disease  was  first  dispersed 
over  Europe  by  the  French  army,  and  the  women  who 
followed  it,  the  first  name  it  obtained  among  us  was 
the  goujeries,  i.  e.  the  disease  of  the  gouges. — Hanmer. 
The  expression,  however,  soon  became  obscure,  its 
origin  not  being  generally  known,  and  it  was  at  length 
corrupted  to  the  good  year;  a  very  opposite  form  of 
expression.  In  the  present  instance  the  quartos,  follow-  j 
in»  the  common  corruption,  have  the  good  y^ares. 
Flesh  and  fell  is  flesh  and  skin.  Thus  in  The  Specu- 
lum Vitse,  MS.  :— 

'  That  alle  men  sal  a  dome.«day  rise 
Oute  of  their  graves  in  fleshe  and  felle.' 
So  in  The  Dyar's  Playe,  Chester  Mysteries,  MS.  in  the 
Brit.  Museum  : — 

*  I  made  thee  man  of  flesh  and  fell.' 
13  This  was  a  warrant  siened  by  the  Basiai^  and  Go 
neril,  Tor  the  execution  of  Lear  and  Cordelia,  referred 
In  In  a  subsequent  scene  by  Edmund. 

13  i.  e.  admit  of  debate. 

14  That  is  the  lancemen  we  have  hired  by  giving  then 
press-monev 
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We  sweat  and  bleed :  the  friend  hath  lost  his  friend  : 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  curs'd 
Br  those  that  feel  their  sharpness  :— 
The  question  of  Cordelia,  and  her  father, 
Requires  a  fittter  place.'] 

Alb.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 

I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war, 
Not  as  a  brother. 

Reg.  That's  as  we  list  to  erace  him. 

Methinks,  our  pleasure  might  have  been  demanded, 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far.     He  led  our  powers  ; 
Bore  the  commission*  of  my  place  and  person ; 
The  which  immediacy'  may  well  stand  up. 
And  call  itself  your  brother. 

Gon.  Not  so  hot : 

In  his  own  ^ace*  he  doth  exalt  himself, 
More  than  in  your  advancement. 

Reg,  In  my  rights, 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best. 

Gon.  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband 

J'OU.* 

Reg.  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 
Gon.  Holla,  holla ! 

That  eye,  that  told  you  so,  look'd  but  a-squint.* 

Reg.  Lady,  I  am  not  well ;  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full  flowing  stomach. — General, 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony  ; 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me  ;   the  walls  are  thine  :^ 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master. 

Gon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Ali>.  The  let  alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will.* 
Edm.  Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

'  Alb.  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes. 

Reg.  Let  the  drum   strike,  and  prove  my  title 

thine.*  [To  Edmuwd. 

Alb,  Stay  yet ;  hear  reason :    Edmund,  I  arrest 

thee 

On  capital  treason  ;  and,  in  thine,  attaint'" 

This  gilded  serpent:   {Pointing  to  Gow.] — for  your 

claim,  fair  sister, 
I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife  ; 
'Tis  she  is  subcontracted  to  this  lord, 
And  T,  her  husband,  contradict  your  bans. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  love  to  me. 
My  lady  is  bespoke. 

Gon.  An  interlude  ! 

Alb.  Thou  art  arm'd,  Gloster  : — Let  the  trumpet 
sound  : 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person. 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons. 
There  is  my  pledge  ;       [Throvaing  doum  a  Glove.] 

I'll  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less 
Than  I  have  here  proclaim'd  thee. 
Reg.  Sick,  O,  sick  ! 

Gon.  If  not,  I'll  ne'er  trust  poison.  [Aside. 

Edm.  There's  my  exchange  :    [Throwing  down  a 
Glove]  what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villaiu-Iike  he  lies  : 


1  i.  e.  the  determination  of  what  shall  be  done  with 
CordelU  and  her  father,  should  be  reserved  for  greater 
privacy. 

2  Comnt'sst'on  for  authority. 

3  Immediacy  U,  I  think,  close  and  immediate  con- 
nexion with  me.,  and  direct  authority  from  me.  Imme- 
diate is  the  reading  of  the  quartos. 

4  Grace  here  means  noble  deportment.  The  folio 
has  addition  instead  of  adcancement  in  the  next  line. 

5  '  If  tie  were  married  to  you,  you  could  not  say  more 
than  this,  nor  could  he  enjoy  greater  power.'  In  the  folio 
this  line  is  given  to  Albany. 

6  Alluding  to  the  proverb, 'Love  being  jealous  makes 
a  good  eye  look  a-s-jitint.''      So  Milton  : — 

'  And  gladly  banish  Sfuint  suspicion.''     Cormis. 

7  A  metaphor  taken  from  the  camp,  and  signifying 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  This  line  is  not  in  the 
quartos. 

8  '  To  obstruct  their  union  lies  not  in  your  good  plea- 
sure, your  veto  will  avail  nothing.' 

9  It  appears  from  this  speech  that  Regan  did  not 
know  that  Albany  had  discharged  her  forces.  This 
line  is  given  to  Edmund  in  the  quartos. 

to  The  folio  reads  '  thy  arrest.^ 


Call  by  thy  trumpet :  he  that  dares  approach,         < 
On  him,  on  you,  (who  not?)  I  will  maintain 
My  truth  and  honour  firmly. 
Alh.  A  herald,  ho  1 

Edm.  A  herald,  ho,  a  herald  ! 

Alb.  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue  ; "  for  thy  soldiers. 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge. 
Reg.  This  sickness  grows  upon  mo 

Enter  a  Herald. 
AU).  She  is  not  well ;  convey  her  to  my  tent. 

[Exit  Regan,  Ui. 
Come  hither,  herald. — Let  the  trumpet  sound, — 
And  read  out  this. 

Off.  Sound,  trumpet.  [A  Trumpet  aoundt. 

Herald  reads. 
If  any  man  of  quality,  or  degree,  tmthin  the  lists  of 
the  army,  will  maintain  upon  Edmund,  supposed  earl 
of  Gloster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him  ap- 
pear at  the  third  xound  of  the  trumpet :  He  is  bold  in 
his  defence. 

Edm.  Sound.  [I  Trumpet, 

Her.  Again.  [2  Trumpet. 

Her,  Again.  [3  Trumpet. 

[Trumpet  answers  within 
Enter  Edgar,  armed,  preceded  by  a  Trumpet 
Alb.  Ask  him  his  purposes,  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o'  lh«v  trumpet.' * 

Her.  What  are  you  ? 

Your  name,  your  quality  ?  and  why  you  answer      ' 
This  present  summons  ? 

Edg.  Know,  my  name  is  lost  j 

By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn,  and  canker-bit : 
Yet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope  withal. 
Alb.  Which  is  that  adversary  ? 

Edg.  What's  he,  that  speaks  for  Edmund  earl  of 

Gloster? 
Edm.  Himself; — What  say'st  thou  to  him  ? 
Edg.  Draw  thy  sword ; 

That  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart. 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice  :  here  is  mine. 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours. 
My  oath,  and  my  profession  :"  I  protest, — 
Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence, 
Despite  thy  victor  sword,  and  fire-new  fortune. 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart, — thou  art  a  traitor : 
False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,,  and  thy  father; 
Conspirant  'gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince  ; 
And,  from  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head. 
To  the  descent  and  dust  beneath  thy  feet, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.     Say  thou.  No, 
This  sword,  this  arm,  and  my  best  spirits,  are  bent 
To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak, 
Thou  liest. 

Edm.  In  wisdom,  I  should  ask  thy  name  ;•* 

But,  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike, 
And  that  thy  tongue  some  'say'  'of  breeding  breathes, 
What  safe  and  nicely '°  I  might  well  delay 


11  i.  e.  valour  ;  a  Roman  sense  of  the  word.  Thus 
Raleigh  : — '  The  conquest  of  Palestine  with  singular 
virtue  they  performed.' 

l-i  This  is  according  to  the  ceremonials  of  the  trial  by 
combat  in  cases  criminal.  '  The  appellant  and  his  pro- 
curator first  come  to  the  gate.  The  constable  and 
marshall  demand  by  voice  of  herald,  what  he  is,  and 
why  he  comes  so  arrayed.' — Selden's  Duello. 

13  '  Here  I  draw  my  sword.  Behold,  it  is  the  privK 
lege  or  right  of  my  profession  to  draw  it  against  a  irai. 
tor.'  It  is  the  right  of  bringing  the  charge,  and  main- 
taining  it  with  his  sword,  which  Edgar  calls  the  privilege 
of  his  profession. 

14  Because,  if  iris  adversary  was  not  of  equal  rank, 
Edmund  might  have  declined  the  combat.  Ooneril 
afterwards  says : — 

'  By  the  law  of  arms,  thou  wast  not  twund  to  answer 
An  unknown  opposite.' 

15  Say,  or  assay,  is  a  sample,  a  taste.  So  In  the 
preface  to  Maurice  Kyffin's  translation  of  the  Andria  of 
Terence,  15S9  : — '  Some  other  like  places  I  could  recite, 
but  these  shall  suthce  for  a  say.' 

16  '  What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay.' 
This  seems  to  mean  <  What  I  might  safely  well  delajr. 
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Bj  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn : 
Bac^  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head  ; 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart ; 
Which,(for  they  yet  glance  by,  and  scarcely  bruise,) 
This  sword  of  mine  snail  give  them  instant  way. 
Where  they  shall  rest  forever.'— Trumpets,  speak. 
[Alarums.     They  fight,  KvnusofalU. 

jilb.  O,  save  him,  save  him  1* 

Gron.  This  is  mere  practice,  Gloster : 

By  the  law  of  arms,  thou  wast  not  bound  to  answer 
An  unknown  opposite  ^  thou  art  not  vanquish'd, 
But  cozen'd  and  beguil'd. 

Alb.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame, 

Or  with  this  paper  shall  I  stop  it : — Hold,  sir : — 
Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil : 
No  tearing,  lady  ;  I  perceive  you  know  it. 

[Gives  the  Letter  to  Edmuhd. 

Gon.  Say,  if  I  do  ;  the  laws  are  mine,  not  thine  : 
Who  shall  arraign  me  for't  7 

Alb.  Most  monstrous ! 

Know'st  thou  this  paper  ?* 

Gon.  Ask  me  not  what  I  know. 

[Eaeit  GoNERiL. 

Alb.  Go  after  her  :  she's  desperate  ;  govern  her. 
[To  an  Officer,  who  goes  out. 

Edm.  What  you  have  charg'd  me  with,  that  have 
1  done  ; 
And  much  more :   the  time  will  bring  it  out ; 
'Tis  past,  and  so  am  I :  But  what  art  thou. 
That  hast  this  fortune  on  me  ?  If  thou  art  noble, 
I  do  forgive  thee. 

Edg.  Let's  exchange  charity.* 

I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund  ; 
If  more,  the  more  thou  hast  wrong'd  me. 
My  name  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  son. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us :  * 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got, 
Cost  him  his  eyes. 

Edm.  Thou  hast  spoken  right,  'tis  true  ; 

The  wheel  is  come  full  circle  ;  I  am  here. 

AU>.  Meihought,  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness  : — I  must  embrace  thee  ; 
Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I 
Did  hate  thee,  or  thy  father. 

Edg.  Worthy  prince,  I  know't. 

Alb.  Where  have  you  hid  yourself? 
How  have  you  known  the  miseries  of  your  father? 

Edg.  By  nursing  them,  my  lord. — List  a  brief 
tale  ; — 
And,  when  'tis  told,  0.  that  my  heart  would  burst ! 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape. 
That  follow'd  me  so  near,(0,  our  lives' sweetness ! 
That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die,* 
Rather  than  die  at  once !)  taught  me  to  shift 
Into  a  madman's  rags  ;  to  assume  a  semblance 
That  very  dogs  disdain'd  :  and  in  this  habit 


iflaaed  punctitiously.^     This  line  Is  omitted  In  the 
quartos,  but  without  it  the  subsequent  line  is  nonsense. 

1  7V>  that  place  where  they  shall  rest  Tor  ever  :  i.  e. 
thy  heart. 

2  Albany  desires  that  Edmund's  life  may  be  spared 
at  present,  only  to  obtain  his  confession,  and  to  convict 
him  openly  by  his  own  letter. 

3  '  Knowest  thou  these  letters  ?'  says  Leir  to  Re^an, 
In  the  old  anonymous  play,  when  he  shows  her  tioih 
her  own  and  her  sister's  letters,  which  were  written  to 
procure  his  death,  upon  which  she  snatches  the  letters 
and  tears  them. 

4  Shakspeare  ^ives  his  heathens  the  sentiments  and 
practices  of  Christianity.  In  Hamlet  there  is  the  same 
solemn  act  ol"  fln.il  reconciliation,  but  with  exact  pro- 
priety, for  the  personages  are  Christians  : — 

'  Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet* 

5  The  folio  reads  '  to  plague  us.' 

6  'To  die  hourly  the  pains  of  death.'  is  a  periphrasis 
for  '  to  suffer  hourly  the  pains  of  death.'  The  quartos 
read : — 

'  That  leilh  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  die.' 

7  So  in  Pericles : — 

'  Her  eyelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly 7>uie/« 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost' 

8  The  lines  within  crotchets  are  not  in  the  folio. 

9  Of  this  difDcult  passage,  which  is  probably  corrupt, 
Btoevens  gives  the  following  •zplanaiion :— '  This  would 


Met  I  my  ikther  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  stones  new  lost  ;'oecame  his  guide^ 
Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  sav'd  him  from  despair ; 
Never,  (O,  fault !)  reveal'd  myself  unto  him. 
Until,  some  half  hour  past,  when  I  was  arm'd, 
Not  sure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  success, 
I  ask'd  his  blessing,  and,  from  first  to  last. 
Told  him  my  pilgnmage  ;   But  his  flaw'd  heart, 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support !) 
'Twizt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  griei^ 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edm.  This  speech  of  yours  hath  mov'd  me. 

And  shall,  perchance,  do  good  :  but  speak  you  on ; 
You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  say. 

AU).  If  there  be  more,  more  woful,  hold  it  in ; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 
Hearing  of  this. 

"  [Edg.  This  would  have  seem'd  a  period 

To  such  as  love  not  sorrow,  but  another, 
To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more, 
And  top  extremity.* 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man, 
Who  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate, 
Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  society ;  but  then  finding 
Who  'twas  that  so  endur'd,  with  his  strong  arms 
He  fasten'd  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out 
As  he'd  burst  heaven  ;  threw  him' "  on  my  father  | 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear  and  him. 
That  ever  ear  receiv'd  :  which  in  recounting 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack  :  Twice  then  the  trumpet  sounded, 
And  there  I  left  him  tranc'd. 

AS).  But  who  was  this  ? 

Edg.  Kent,  sir,  the  banish'd  Kent ;    who  in  dis- 
guise 
Follow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave.] 

Enter  a  Gentlemain  hastily,  with  a  bloody  Knife. 

Gent.  Help !  help !  O,  help  ! 

Edg.  What  kind  of  help? 

Alb.  Speak,  man. 

Edg.  What  means  that  bloody  knife  7 

Gent.                                       'Tis  hot,  it  smokes  J 
It  came  even  from  the  heart  of 

Alb,  Who,  man  ?  speak. 

Gent.  Your  lady,  sir,  your  lady  :   and  her  sister 
By  her  is  poison'd;  she  nath  confess'd  it." 

Edm,  I  was  contracted  to  them  both ;  all  three 
Now  marry  in  an  instant. 

Alb.  Proiduce  their  bodies,be  they  alive  or  dead  !— 
This  judgment  of  the  heavens,  that  maikes  us  trem« 

ble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity."  [Exit  Gentleman. 

Enter  Ksnt. 


Edg. 

Alb.  O  *  it  is  he. 


Here  comes  Kent,  lir. 


have  seemed  a  period  to  such  as  love  not  sorrow,  bu^— 
another,  Le.  but  I  mustaddanother,  i.e.  another  period, 
another  kind  of  conclusion  to  my  story,  such  as  wfll 
increase  the  horrors  of  what  has  l)een  already  told.'  It 
will  be  necessary,  if  we  admit  this  interpretation,  to 
point  the  passage  thus  : — 

'. but  another  : — 

(To  amplify  too  much,  wouki  make  much  more, 

And  top  exuremity,) 

Whilst  I  was  bie,'  ice 
Malone's  explanation  is :—'  This  would  have  seemed 
the  utmost  completion  of  woe,  to  such  as  do  not  delight 
in  sorrow,   but  another,  of  a  different  disposition,  to 
amplify  misery  "  would  give  more  strength    to  that 
which  hath  too  much.'"     Referring  to  the  Basurd** 
desiring  tu  hear  more,  and  to  Albany's  thinking  that 
enough  had  been  said. 
iO  The  quartos  read  'threw  me   on    ray   father.'— 
Steevens  thus  defends  the  present  readhig  : — '  There  is 
a  tragic  propriety  in  Kent's  throwing  himself  on  the 
body  of  a  deceased  friend  ;  but  this  propriety  is  lost  in 
the  act  of  clumsily  tumbling  a  son  over  the  lifeleae 
remains  of  his  father.' 
n  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads  '  she  eo»*jfe»(»f»  h.' 
13  <  If  Shakspeare  had  studied  Aristotle  all  his  life,  he 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  mark  with  mors 
ro-ecision  the  distina  operauons  of  terror  and  pifil'' 
Tynehitt. 
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The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment, 
Which  very  manners  urges. 

JTent.  I  am  come 

To  bid  taj  king  and  master  aye  good  night  ; 
Is  he  not  here? 

Mb.  Great  thing  of  us  forgot ! — 

Speak,  Edmund,  where's  the  king?    and  where's 

Cordelia  ?— 
See'st  thou  this  object,  Kent  ? 

[The  Bodies  of  Gonerii.  and  Reoak  are 
brought  in. 

Kent.  Alack,  why  thus  ? 

Edm.  Yet  Edmund  was  belov'd  : 

The  one  the  other  poison'd  for  my  sake, 
And  after  slew  herself. 

Alb.  Even  so. — Cover  their  faces. 

Edm.  I  pant  for  life  :— Some  good  I  mean  to  do, 
Despite  of  mine  own  nature.     Quickly  send,— 
Be  brief  in  it, — to  the  castle,  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear,  and  on  Cordelia  : — 
Nay,  send  in  time. 

Alb.  Run,  run,  O,  run — 

Edg.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?— Who  has  the  office  1 
send 
Thy  token  of  reprieve. 

JEdm.  Well  thought  on ;  take  my  sword, 
Give  it  the  captain. 

AU>.         Haste  thee,  for  thy  life.  [Exit  Edgar. 

Edm.  He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair, 
That  she  fordid'  herself. 

Alb.  The   eods   defend   her!    Bear  him  hence 
awhile.  [Edmund  it  borne  off. 

Enter  Lear,  with  Cordelia  dead  in  his  Arms;' 
Edgar,  Officerj  and  others. 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl ! — O,  you  are  men 
of  stones ; 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  Fd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack  : — O,  she  is  gone 

for  ever ! — 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives  ; 
She's  dead  as  earth  : — Lend  me  a  looking-glass  ; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why,  then  she  lives. 

Jtent.  Is  this  the  promis'd  end  ?' 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror  ? 

Alb.  Fall,  and  cease  !* 

Ijear.  This  feather  stirs  ;  she  lives  !  if  it  be  so, 


1  To  fordo  signifies  to  destroy.  It  is  used  again  in 
Hamlet,  Act  v.  : — 

' did,  wiih  desperate  hand, 

Fordo  its  own  life.' 

9  The  old  historians  say  that  Cordelia  retired  with  vic- 
tory from  the  battle,  which  she  conducted  in  her  father's 
cause,  and  thereby  replaced  him  on  the  throne  :  but  in  a 
subsequent  one  fought  against  her,  (after  the  death  of 
the  old  king,)  by  the  sons  of  Regan  and  Gonerii,  she 
W!M  taken,  and  died  miserably  in  prison  (Geoffrey,  of 
Monmouth,  the  original  relater  of  the  story,  says  that 
she  killed  herself.)  The  dramatic  writers  of  Shak- 
■peare's  age  suffered  as  small  a  number  of  their  hemes 
and  lieroines  to  escape  as  possible  ;  nor  could  the  filial 
piety  of  this  lady,  any  more  than  the  innocence  of 
Ophelia,  prevail  on  the  poet  to  extend  her  life  beyond 
her  misfortunes. — Steevens. 

3  Kent,  in  contemplating  the  unexampled  scene  of  ex- 
quisite affection  which  was  then  before  him,  atid  the  un- 
natural attempt  of  Gonerii  and  Regan  against  their  fa- 
ther's life,  recollects  those  passages  of  St.  Mark's  Gos- 
pel in  which  Christ  foretells  to  his  disciples  the  end  of 
the  world,  and  hence  his  question, '  Is  this  the  promised 
end  of  all  things,  which  has  been  foretold  to  us  ?'  To 
which  Edgar  adds,  or  only  a  representation  or  resem- 
blance of  that  horror?  So  Macbeth,  when  he  calls 
upon  Banquo,  Malcolm,  &c.  to  view  Duncan  murdered, 
says: — 

' up,  up,  and  see 

The  great  doom^s  image  .'    Malcolm  !    Banquo  ! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites, 

To  countenance  this  horror.' 
There  is  an  allusion  to  the  same  passage  of  Scripture 
in  a  speech  of  Gloster's  in  the  second  scene  of  the  first 
act. — Mason. 

4  To  cease,  is  to  die.    Albany  is  looking  with  atten 


It  is  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent.  O,  my  good  master  !  [Kheelingt 

Lear.  'Pr'ythee,  awsiy. 

Edg.  'Tis  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear.  A  plagun  upon  you,  murderers,  traitors  al!' 
I  might  have  sav'd  her ;  now  she's  gone  for  ever  ' 
Cordelia,  Cordelia,  slay  a  little.     Ha! 
What  is't  thou  say'st  ? — Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 
Gentle,  and  low  ;  an  excellent  thing  in  woman  :— 
I  kill'd  the  slave  that  was  a^hanging  thee. 

Off.  'Tis  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 

I.£ar.  Did  I  not,  fellow  7 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  falchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip : '  1  am  old  now. 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — Who  are  you  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  none  o'  the  best: — I'll  tell  you  straight. 

Kent.  If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  lov'd  and  hated. 
One  of  them  we  behold.^ 

Lear.  This  is  a  dull  sight :'  Are  you  not  Kent? 

Kent.  The  same  : 

Your  servant  Kent  :  Where  is  your  servant  Caiusf 

Lear.  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that ; 
He'll  strike,  and  quickly  too  : — He's  dead  and  rotten. 

Kent.  No,  my  good  lord,  I  am  the  very  man  ;— 

Lear.  I'll  see  that  straight. 

Kent,  That  from  your  first  of  difference  and  decay. 
Have  foUow'd  your  sad  steps. 

L^ar.  You  are  welcome  hither. 

Kent.  Nor  no  man  else  ;  all's   cheerless,  dark, 
and  deadly. — 
Your   eldest  daughters   have   fore-doom'd'  them« 

selves. 
And  desperately  are  dead. 

Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Alb.  He  knows  not  what  he  sees  ;  and  vain  it  is 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 

Edg.  Very  bootless. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Off.  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 

Alb.  That's  but  a  trifle  here.— 

You  lords,  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent. 
What  comfort  to  this  great  decay'  may  come, 
Shall  be  applied  :  for  us,  we  will  resign. 
During  the  life  of  this  old  majesty. 
To  him  our  absolute  power  : — You,  to  your  rights ; 
[To  Edgar  and  Kent. 
With  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours 


tion  on  the  pains  employed  by  Lear  to  recover  his  child, 
and  knows  to  what  miseries  he  must  survive,  when  he 
finds  them  to  be  ineffectual.  Having  these  images  pre- 
sent to  his  eyes  and  imagination,  he  cries  out,  '  Rather 
fall,  and  cease  to  be  at  once,  than  continue  in  existence 
only  to  be  wretched.' 

5  It  is  difficult  for  an  author  who  never  peruses  his 
first  works  to  avoid  repeating  some  of  the  same  thoughts 
in  his  later  productions.  What  Lear  has  just  said  has 
been  anticipated  by  Justice  Shallow,  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor : — '  1  have  seen  the  time  with  my 
long  sword  I  would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip 
like  rata.'  It  is  again  repeated  in  Othello  : — 
•  I  have  seen  the  day 


That  with  this  little  arm  and  this  good  sword 
I  have  made  my  way,'  &c. 

6  '  If  Fortune,  to  display  the  plenitude  of  her  power, 
should  brag  of  two  persons,  one  of  whom  she  had  highly 
elevated,  and  the  other  she  had  wofully  depressed  we 
now  behold  the  latter.'  The  quarto  reads  '  She  lova  or 
hated,'  which  confirms  this  sense. 

7  I  think,  with  Mr.  Blakeway,  that  Lear  means  his 
eyesight  was  bediramed  either  by  excess  of  grief,  or,  as 
is  usual,  by  the  approach  of  death.  So  in  Baret,  'Dull 
eyes,  inertes  oculi :' — '  To  dull  the  eyesight,  hebetare 
oculos.'  Albany  says  of  Lear  below,  '  He  knows  not 
what  he  sees,'  where  the  folio  erroneously  reads  '  he 
says.' 

8  Thus  the  quartos :  the  folio  reads  foredone,  which 
is  probably  right.     See  note  1,  in  the  preceding  column. 

9  '  This  great  decay'  is  Lear,  whom  Shakspeare 
poetically  calls  so  ;  and  means  the  same  as  if  he  had 
said,  '  this  piece  of  decayed  royalty,'  'this  ruined  ma 
jesty.'  Gloster  calls  him  in  a  preceding  scene  '  niiir^ 
piece  of  nature.' 
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Have  more  than  merited :  •  —AH  friends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings. — O,  see,  see  ! 

Lear.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd !«  No,  no, 
life: 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?  O,  thou  wilt  come  no 

more. 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never  !— 
'Pray  you,  undo  this  button  :  Thank  you,  sir.— 
Do  you  see  this  ? — Look  on  her, — ^look, — her  lips,— 
Look  there,  look  there  ! —  [ffe  dies. 

Edg.  He  faints  ! — My  lord,  my  lord, — 

Kent.  Break,  heart ;  I  pr'ythee,  break  ! 

Edg.  Look  up,  my  lord, 

Ktnt.  Vex  not  his  ghost :  O,  let  him  pass !  he 
hates  him, 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

EdLg.  O,  he  is  gone  indeed. 

Kent.  The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endur'd  so  long: 
He  but  usurp'd  his  life. 

.Alh.  Bear  them  from  hence. — Our  present  bu- 
siness 
Is  general  wo.     Friends  of  my  soul,  you  twain 

[To  Kent  cmd  Edoar. 
Rule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gor'd  stale  sustain. 

Kent.  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go ; 
My  master  calls,  and  I  must  not  say,  no. 

AVb.  The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey  ; 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say. 
Tne  oldest  hath  borne  most :  we,  that  are  young. 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long. 

[Exeunt,  with  a  dead  Mardi. 

THE  trage^o^  Lear  is  deservedly  celebrated  amon; 
the  dramas  of  Shakspeare.  There  is  perhaps  no  play 
which  keeps  the  attention  so  strongly  fixed  ;  which  so 
much  affitates  our  passions,  and  interests  our  curiofiiiy. 
The  artful  involutions  of  distinct  interests,  the  striking 
oppositions  of  contrary  characters,  the  sudden  changes 
oifortune,  and  the  quick  succession  of  events,  fill  the 
mind  with  a  perpetual  tumult  of  indignation,  pity,  and 
hope.  There  is  no  scene  which  does  not  contribute  to 
the  aggravation  of  the  distress  or  conduct  of  the  action, 
and  scarce  a  line  which  does  not  conduce  to  the  progress 
of  the  scene.  So  powerful  is  the  current  of  the  poet's 
imagination,  that  the  mind,  which  once  ventures  within 
It,  is  hurried  irresistibly  along. 

On  the  seeming  improbability  of  Lear's  conduct,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  he  is  represented  according  to 


1  These  lines  are  addressed  to  Kent  as  well  as  to  Ed- 
gar, else  the  word  honours  would  n«  have  been  in  the 
plural  number.  Bcol  is  adeantage,  inereaae.  By  ho- 
noura  is  meant,  honnurabte  conduct. 

3  This  is  an  expression  of  tendeniess  for  his  dead 
Cordelia,  (not  his  fool,  as  some  have  thought,)  on  whose 
lips  he  is  still  intent,  and  dies  while  he  is  searching  there 
for  indications  of  life.  '  Poor  foot,''  in  the  age  of  Shak- 
speare, was  an  expression  of  endearment.  So  in 
Twelfth  Night :— '  Abs,  poor  fool,  how  have  they  baf- 
fled thee.'  Again,  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  :— 
'  Alas,  poor  fool,  why  do  I  pity  him  .''  With  other  in- 
stances which  will  present  themselves  to  the  reader's 
memory.  The  fool  of  Lear  was  long  ago  forgotten  ;  hav- 
ing filled  the  space  allotted  to  him  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  play,  he  appears  to  have  been  silently  withdrawn 
in  the  sixth  scene  of  the  third  act  Besides  this,  Cordelia 
was  recently  hanged ;  but  we  know  not  that  the  Fool 
had  suffered  in  the  same  manner,  nor  can  imagine  why 
he  should.— That  the  thoughts  of  a  father,  in  the  bit- 
terest of  all  moments,  when  his  favourite  child  lay  dead 
in  his  arms,  should  recur  to  the  antic,  who  had  for- 
merly diverted  him,  has  somewhat  in  it  that  cannot  be 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  genuine  despair  and  sorrow. — 
Steeeens. 

There  is  an  ingenious  note  by  Bir  Joshua  Reynolds  in 
the  variorum  Shakspeare,  for  which  I  regret  I  cannot 
find  space,  sustaining  a  contrary  opinion  ;  but,  as  Ma- 
lone  observes,  '  Lear  from  the  time  of  his  entrance  in 
this  scene  to  his  uttering  these  words,  and  from  thence 
to  his  death,  is  wholly  occupied  by  the  loss  of  his  daugh- 
ter.— He  is  now  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  surely  at  such 
a  time,  when  his  heart  was  jui»t  breaking,  it  would  be 
highly  unnatural  that  he  should  think  of  his  fool.  He 
had  just  seen  his  daughter /ianj«d,  having  unfortunately 
been  admitted  too  late  to  preserve  her  life,  though  time 
wougb  to  punish  the  perpetrator  of  the  act.' 


histories  at  that  time  vnlgarly  received  as  true.  And, 
perhaps,  if  we  turn  our  thoughts  upon  the  barbMity 
and  ignorance  of  the  age  to  which  this  story  is  referred, 
it  will  appeal  not  so  unlikely  as  while  we  estimate 
Lear's  manners  by  our  own.  Such  preference  of  one 
daughter  to  another,  or  resignation  of  dominion  on  such 
conditions,  would  le  yet  credible,  if  told  of  a  peUT 
prince  of  Guinea  or  Madagascar.  Shakspeare,  indeed, 
by  the  mention  of  his  earls  and  dukes,  has  given  us  the 
idea  of  times  more  civilized,  and  of  life  regulated  by 
softer  manners ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  though  he  so 
nicely  discriminates,  and  so  minutely  describes  the 
characters  of  men,  he  commonly  neglects  and  confoimds 
the  characters  of  ages,  by  mingling  customs  ancient 
and  modern,  English  and  foreign. 

My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Wanon,  who  has,  in  The 
^idventurer,  very  minutely  criticised  this  play,  re- 
marks, that  the  instances  of  cruelty  are  too  savage  and 
shocking,  and  that  the  intervention  of  Edmund  destroys 
the  simplicity  of  the  story.  These  objections  may,  I 
think,  be  answered  by  repeating  that  the  cruelty  of  the 
daughters  is  an  historical  fact,  to  which  the  poet  has 
added  little,  having  only  drawn  it  into  a  series  of  dia- 
logue and  action.  But  1  am  not  able  to  apoloeize  with 
equal  plausibility  for  the  extrusion  of  Gioster's  eyes, 
which  seems  an  act  too  horrid  to  be  endured  in  dramatic 
exhibition,  and  such  as  must  always  compel  the  mind 
to  relieve  its  distress  by  incredulity.  Yet  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  our  author  well  knew  what  would 
please  the  audience  for  which  he  wrote. 

The  injury  done  by  Edmund  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
action  Is  abundantly  recompensed  by  the  addition  of 
variety,  by  the  art  with  which  he  is  made  to  co-operate 
with  the  chief  design,  and  the  opponunity  which  he 
gives  the  poet  of  combining  perfidy  with  perfidy,  and 
connecting  the  wicked  son  with  the  wicked  daugliters, 
to  impress  this  important  moral,  that  villany  is  never 
at  a  stop,  that  crimes  lead  to  crimes,  and  at  last  termi- 
nate in  ruin. 

But  though  this  moral  be  faicidentally  enforced, 
Shakspeare  has  suffered  the  virtue  of  Cordelia  to  perish 
in  a  just  cause,  contrary  to  the  natural  ideas  ofjustice, 
to  the  hope  of  the  reader,  and,  what  is  yet  more  stranee, 
to  the  faith  of  chronicles.  Yet  this  conduct  is  justified 
by  The  Spectator,  who  blames  Tate  forgiving  Cordelia 
success  and  happiness  in  his  aheration,  anddeclares, 
that  in  his  opinion  the  tragedy  has  lost  half  its  b(auty. 
Dennis  has  remarked,  whether  justly  or  not,  that,  to 
secure  the  favourable  recepUon  of  Colo,  the  lowti  teaa 
poixoned  with  much  false  and  aliomtnable  criticism, 
and  that  endeavours  had  been  used  to  discredit  aitd  de- 
cry poetical  justice.  A  play  in  which  the  wicked  pros- 
per, and  the  vinuous  miscarry,  mav  doubtless  be  good, 
because  it  is  a  just  representation  of  the  common  events 
of  human  life  :  but  since  all  reasonable  beings  naturally 
love  justice,  I  cannot  easily  be  persuaded  that  the  oti- 
servation  of  justice  makes  a  play  wor«e  :  or  that,  if 
other  excellencies  are  equal,  the  audience  will  not 
always  rise  bener  pleased  from  the  final  triumph  of 
persecuted  virtue. 

In  the  present  case  the  public  has  decided.*  Cor- 
delia, from  the  time  of  Tate  has  always  retired  with 
victory  and  felicity.  And,  if  my  sensations  could  add 
any  thing  to  the  general  suffrage,  1  might"  relate,  I  was 
many  years  ago  so  shocked  by  Cordelia's  death,  that  I 
know  not  whether  I  ever  endured  to  read  again  the  last 
scenes  of  the  play  till  I  undenook  to  revise  them  as  an 
editor. 

There  Is  another  controversy  among  the  critics  con- 
cerning this  play.  It  is  disputed  whether  the  predomi- 
nant image  in  Lear's  disordered  mind  be  the  loss  of  hia 
kingdom  or  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters.  Mr.  Murphy, 
a  very  judicious  critic,  has  evinced  by  induction  of 
panicular  passages,  that  the  cruelty  of  his  daughters  is 
the  primary  source  of  his  distress,  and  that  the  loss  of 
royalty  affects  him  only  as  a  secondary  and  subordinate 
evil.  He  observes,  with  great  justness,  that  Lear  would 
move  our  compassion  but  little,  did  we  not  rather  con- 
sider the  injured  father  than  the  degraded  king. 

•  Dr.  Johnson  should  rather  have  said  that  the  ma 
nagers  of  the  theatres  royal  have  decided,  and  the  public 
has  betn  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  their  derision.  Tlie 
altered  play  has  the  upper  gallery  on  its  side  ;  the  ori 
ginal  drama  was  patronised  by  Addison : — 

Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit  sed  victa  Catoni.j 

Steerms. 


t  This  fool's  bolt  was  shot  for  the  sake  of  the  wretched 
pun  drawn  from  the  line  of  Lucan.  Steevrns  puts  the 
opinion  of  Johnson  himself  as  nothing  ;  perhaps  some 
of  his  readers  may  think  it  equivalent,  at  least,  with 
that  of  Addison  Johnson  spealcs  from  his  own  feelinga 
here.  Addison  from  a  blina  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle. — Pye. 
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The  story  of  this  play,  except  the  episode  of  Edmund, 
which  is  derived,  I  think,  from  Sidney,  is  taken  origi- 
nally from  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  wiiom  Holinshed 
generally  copied  ;  but  perhaps  immediately  from  an 
old  historical  ballad.  My  reason  for  believing  thai  the 
play  was  posterior  to  the  ballad,  rather  than  the  ballad 
to  the  play,  is,  that  the  ballad  has  nothing  of  Shak- 
■peare'8  nocturnal  tempest,  which  is  too' striking  to 


have  been  omitted,  and  that  it  follows  the  chronicle  :  it 
has  the  rudiments  of  the  play,  but  none  of  its  amplifica- 
tions :  it  first  hinted  Lear's  madness,  but  did  not  array 
It  in  circumstance;.  The  writer  of  the  ballad  added 
something  to  the  history,  which  is  a  proof  that  he  would 
have  added  more,  if  more  had  occurred  to  his  mind, 
and  more  must  have  occurred  if  he  had  seen  Shak 
speare.  JOHNSON 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


THE  original  relater  of  this  story  appears  to  have 
been  Luigi  da  Porto,  a  gentleman  of  Vicenza,  who 
died  in  1529.  His  novel  seems  not  to  have  been  printed 
till  some  years  after  his  death  ;  being  first  published  at 
Venice,  in  1535,  under  the  title  of  La  Giulietta :'  there 
fa,  however,  a  dateless  copy  by  the  same  printer.  In 
Ae  dedication  to  Madonna  Lucina  Savorgana,  he  tells 
taer  that  the  story  was  related  to  him  by  one  of  his 
archers,  named  Peregrin/),  a  native  of  Verona,  while 
serving  in  Friuli,  to  beguile  the  solitary  road  that  leads 
from  Gradisca  to  Udine. 

Girolamo  della  Corte,  in  his  History  of  Verona,  re- 
lates it  circumstantially  as  a  true  event,  occurring  in 
1303  ;*  but  Maffei  does  not  give  him  the  highest  credit 
as  an  historian:    he  carries  his  history  down  to  the 

Cr  1560,  and  probably  adopted  the  novel  to  grace  his 
k.  The  earlier  annalists  of  Verona,  and  above  ail, 
Torello  Sarajma,  who  published,  in  1542,  'Le  Histoire 
e  Fatti  de  Veronesi  nell  Tempi  d'il  Popolo  e  Signorl 
Scahgeri,'  are  entirely  sileiit  upon  the  subject,  though 
some  other  domestic  tragedies  grace  their  narrations. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  interesting  story,  Mr.  Douce 
has  observed  that  Its  material  incidents  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Epheslacs  of  Xenophon  of  Ephesus,  a  Greek 
romance  of  the  middle  ages  ;  he  admits,  indeed,  that 
this  work  was  not  published  nor  translated  in  the  time 
of  Luigi  da  Porto,  b«  suggests  that  he  might  have  seen 
a  copy  of  the  original  in  matiuscript.  Mr.  Dunlop,  in 
his  History  of  Fiction,  has  traced  it  to  the  thirty-second 
novel  of  Massuccio  Salernitano,  whose  '  Novelino,'  a 
collection  of  tales,  was  first  printed  in  1476.  The  hero 
of  Massuccio  is  named  Mariotto  di  Giannozza,  and  his 
catastrophe  is  different ;  yet  there  are  sufficient  points 
of  resemblance  between  the  two  narratives.  Mr.  Bos- 
well  observes,  that  '  we  may  perhaps  carry  the  fiction 
back  to  a  much  greater  antiquity,  and  doubts  whether, 
after  all,  it  is  not  the  tale  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbc,  en- 
larged and  varied  by  the  luxuriant  imagination  of  the 
novelist,' 

The  story  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume 
ofihe  Novels  of  Bandello,  (Novellx. ;)  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  he  says  it  was  related  to  him,  when  at  the 
baths  of  Caldera,  by  the  Captain  Alexander  Peregrino, 
a  native  of  Verona ;  we  may  presume  the  same  person 
from  whom  Da  Porto  received  it :  unless  this  appropri- 
ation is  to  be  consi  iered  supposititious.  The  story  also 
exists  in  Italian  verse  ;  and  I  had  once  a  glance  of  a 
copy  of  it  in  that  form,  but  neglected  to  note  the  title  or 
date,  and  had  not  time  for  a  more  particular  examina- 
tion. It  was  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Bandello 
into  French,  by  Pierre  Boisteau,  who  varies  from  his 
original  in  many  particulars ;  and,  from  the  French, 
Painter  gave  a  translation  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
Palace  of  Pleasure,  1567,  which  he  entitled  Rhomeo 
and  Julietta.  From  Boisteau's  novel  the  same  story 
was,  in  1562,  formed  into  an  English  poem,  with  con- 
siderable aUeratlons  and  large  additions,  by  Arthur 
Brooke  ;  this  poem  the  curious  reader  will  find  reprinted 
entire  in  the  variorum  editions  of  Shakspeare  :  it  was 
originally  printed  by  Richard  Tottel,  with  the  following 
title :  '  The  Tragical!  Hystorye  of  Romeus  and  Juliet, 


*  Captain  Breval,  in  his  Travels,  tells  us  that  he 
was  shown  at  Verona  what  was  called  the  tomb  of 
iNese  unhappy  lovers  ;  and  that,  on  a  strict  inquiry  into 
the  histories  of  Verona,  he  found  that  Shakspeare  had 
raried  very  little  from  the  truth,  either  in  the  names, 
characters,  or  other  circumstances  of  this  play.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  invention  of  the  novelist  has 
been  adopted  into  the  popular  history  of  the  city,  just 
as  Shakspeare's  historical  dramas  furnish  numbers 
■With  their  notions  of  the  events  to  which  they  relate. 
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written  first  in  Italian,  by  Bandell ;  and  nowe  in  Englishj 
by  Ar.  Br.'  Upon  this  piece  Malone  has  shown,  by 
unequivocal  testimony,  that  the  play  was  formed  :  nu- 
merous circumstances  are  introduced  from  the  poem, 
which  the  novelist  would  not  have  supplied  ;  and  even 
the  identity  of  expression,  which  not  unfrequently 
occurs,  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  question.  Steevens, 
without  expressly  controverting  the  fact,  endeavoured 
to  throw  a  doubt  upon  it  by  his  repeated  quotations 
from  the  Palace  of  Pleasure.  In  two  passE^ges,  it  is 
true,  he  has  quoted  Painter,  where  Brooke  is  silent; 
but  very  little  weight  belongs  to  either  of  them.  In  one 
there  is  very  little  resemblance  ;  and  in  the  other  the 
circumstance  might  be  inferred  from  the  poem,  though 
not  exactly  specified.  The  poem  of  Arthur  Brooke  was 
republished  in  15S7,  with  the  title  thus  amplified  :- 
'  Containing  a  rare  Example  of  true  Constancie  :  with 
the  subtill  Counsellsand  Practices  of  an  old  Fryer,  and 
their  ill  Event.' 

In  the  preface  to  Arthur  Brooke's  poem  there  is  a  very 
curious  passage,  in  which  he  says,  '  I  saw  the  same 
argument  lately  set  foorth  on  stage  with  more  commen- 
dation than  I  can  looke  for,  (being  there  much  better  set 
forth  then  I  have  or  can  doe.')  He  has  not,  however, 
stated  in  what  country  this  play  was  represented  :  the 
rude  state  of  our  drama,  prior  to  1.562,  renders  It  impro- 
bable that  it  was  in  England.  '  Yet,  (says  Mr.  Boswell,) 
I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  may 
be  added  to  the  list,  already  numerous,  of  plays  in 
which  our  great  poet  has  had  a  dramatic  precursor,  and 
that  some  siigin  remains  of  the  old  play  are  still  to  be 
traced  in  the  earliest  quarto.' 

'  The  story  has  at  all  times  been  eminently  populaf 
in  all  parts  of  Europe.  A  Spanish  play  was  formed  oa 
it  by  Lope  de  Vega,  entitled  Los  Caetelvies  y  Monteses; 
and  another  in  the  same  language,  by  Don  Francisco 
de  Roxas,  under  the  name  of  Los  Vandos  de  Veronal 
In  Italy,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  it  has  not  been  ne- 
glected. The  modern  protluctions  on  this  subject  Eire 
too  numerous  to  be  specified  ;  but,  as  early  as  1578 j 
Luigi  Groto  produced  a  drama  upon  the  subject,  called 
Harln'ana,  of  which  an  analysis  may  be  found  in  Mr. 
VV'^alker's  Memoir  on  Italian  Tragedy.  Groto  ha« 
stated  in  his  prologue,  that  the  story  is  drawn  from  the 
ancient  history  of  Adria,  his  native  place  ;'  so  that 
Verona  is  not  the  only  place  that  has  appropriated  this 
interesting  fable. 

This  has  been  generally  considered  one  of  Shak- 
speare's earliest  plays  ;t  and  Schlegel  has  eloquently 
said,  that  '  it  shines  with  the  colours  of  the  dawn  of 
morning,  but  a  dawn  whose  purple  clouds  already  an* 
nounce  the  thunder  of  a  sultry  day.'  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet  (says  the  same  admirable  critic)  is  a  picture  of 
love  and  its  pitiable  fate,  in  a  world  whose  atmosphere 
is  too  rough  for  this  lenderest  blossom  of  human  life. 
Two  beings,  created  for  each  other,  feel  mutnal  lore  at 
first  glance  ;  every  consideration  disappears  before  the 
irresistible  influence  of  livin"  in  one  another  ;  they  join 
themselves  secretly,  under  circumstances  hostile  in  the 


t  Malone  thinks  that  the  foundation  of  the  play  might 
be  laid  in  1591,  and  finished  in  1596.  Mr.  George 
Chalmers  places  the  date  of  its  composition  in  the 
spring  of  1592.  And  Dr.  Drake,  with  greater  proba> 
bility,  ascribes  it  to  1593.  There  are  four  early  quarto 
editions  in  1597,  1599,  1609,  and  one  Without  a  date 
The  first  edition  is  less  ample  than  those  which  succeed 
Shakspeare  appears  to  have  revised  the  play ;  but  In 
the  succeeding  impressions  no  fresh  incidents  are  intro- 
duced, the  alterations  are  merely  additions  to  the  length 
of  particular  speeches  and  scenes.  The  principal  vari- 
ations  are  pointed  out  in  the  notes. 
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highest  degiee  to  their  union,  relying  merely  on  the 
protection  of  an  invisible  power.  By  unfriendly  events 
following  blow  upon  blow,  their  heroic  constancy  is 
exposed  to  all  manner  of  trials,  till  forcibly  separated 
from  each  other,  by  a  voluntary  death  they  are  united 
in  the  grave  to  meet  again  in  another  world.  All  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  beaiuiful  story  which  Shakspeare 
has  not  invented,  and  wtiich,  however  simply  told,  will 
always  excite  a  tender  sympathy :  but  it  was  reserved 
for  Shakspeare  to  unite  purity  of  heart  ar.d  the  glow  of 
imagination,  sweetness  and  dignity  of  manners  and 
passionate  violence,  in  one  ideal  picture.  By  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  handled  it,  it  has  become  a  glorious 
song  of  praise  on  that  inexpressible  feeling  which  en- 
nobles the  soul,  and  gives  to  it  its  highest  sublimity,  and 
which  elevates  even  the  senses  themselves  into  soul, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  a  melancholy  elegy  on  its 
frailty  from  its  own  nature  and  external  circumstances  ; 
at  once  the  deification  and  the  burial  of  love.  It  ap- 
pears here  like  a  heavenly  spark,  that,  descending  to 
the  earth,  is  converted  Into  a  flash  of  lightning,  by 
which  mortal  creatures  are  almost  in  the  same  moment 
set  on  fire  and  consumed.  Whatever  is  most  intoxicat- 
ing in  the  odour  of  a  i^outhern  spring,  languishing  in 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  voluptuous  in  the  first 
opening  of  the  rose,  is  to  be  found  in  this  poem.  But 
even  more  rapidly  than  the  earliest  blossoms  of  youth 
and  beauty  decay,  it  hurries  on  from  the  first  timidly- 
bold  declaration  of  love  and  modest  return,  to  the  most 
unlimited  passion,  to  an  irrevocable  union ;  then, 
amidst  alternating  storms  of  rapture  and  despair,  to  the 
death  of  the  two  lovers,  who  still  appear  enviable 
as  their  love  survives  them,  and  as  by  their  death 
they  have  obtained  a  triumph  over  every  separating 
power.  The  sweetest  and  the  bitterest,  love  and  hatred, 
festivity  and  dark  forebodings,  tender  embraces  and 
eepulchres,  the  fulness  of  life  and  self-annihilation,  are 
all  here  brought  close  to  each  other ;  and  all  these  con- 
trasts are  so  blended  in  the  harmonious  and  wonderful 
work  into  a  unity  of  impression,  that  the  echo  which 
the  whole  leaves  behind  in  the  mind  resembles  a  single 
but  endless  sigh. 

'  The  excellent  dramatic  arrangement,  the  significa- 
tion of  each  character  in  its  place,  the  judicious  selection 
of  all  the  circumstances,  even  the  most  minute,'  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Schlegel  in  a  dissertation  referred 


to  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  the  pla/ ;  In  which  he  remarks, 
that  '  there  can  be  nothing  more  difTuse,  more  weari- 
some, than  the  rhyming  history,  which  Shakspeare»s 
genius,  "  like  richest  alchymy,"  has  changed  to 
beauty  and  to  worthiness.'  Nothing  but  the  delight  of 
seeing  into  this  wonderful  metamorphosis  can  compen- 
sate for  the  laborious  task  of  reading  through  more 
than  three  thousand  six  and  seven-footed  iambics, 
which,  in  respect  of  every  thing  that  amuses,  aftccts, 
and  enraptures  us  in  this  play,  are  as  a  mere  blank 
leaf. — Here  all  interest  is  entirely  smothered  under  the 
coarse,  heavy  pretensions  of  an  elaborate  exposition. 
How  much  was  to  be  cleared  away,  before  life  could 
be  breathed  into  the  shapeless  mass  !  In  many  parts 
what  is  here  given  bears  the  same  relation  to  what 
Shakspeare  has  made  out  of  it,  which  any  common 
description  of  a  thing  bears  to  the  thing  itself.  Thus 
out  of  the  following  hint — 

'  A  courtier,  that  eche-where  was  highly  had  in  pryce. 
For  he  was  courteous  of  his  speche  and  pleasant  of 

devise : 
Even  as  a  lyon  would  emong  the  lambes  be  bolde, 
Such  was  emonge  the  bashful!  maydes  Mercutio  to  &•• 

holde ;' 

and  the  addition  that  the  said  Mercutio  had  from  his 
swathing-bands  constantly  had  cold  hands, — hasaiisen 
a  splenJid  character  decked  out  with  the  utmost  proftt 
sion  of  wit.  Not  to  mention  a  number  of  nicer  devia- 
tions, we  find  also  some  important  incidents  from  the 
invention  ;  for  instance,  the  meeting  and  the  combat 
between  Paris  and  Romeo  at  Juliet's  grave. — Shak- 
speare knew  how  to  transform  by  enchantment  letter* 
into  spirit,  a  workman's  daub  into  a  poetical  master 
piece. 

'  Lessing  declared  Romeo  and  Juliet  to  be  the  only 
tragedy,  that  he  knew,  which  love  himself  had  assisted 
to  compose.  I  know  not  (says  Schlegel)  how  to  end 
more  gracefully  than  with  these  simple  words,  wherein 
so  much  lies  : — One  may  call  this  poem  an  harmonious 
miracle,  whose  component  parts  that  heavenly  power 
alone  could  so  melt  together.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
enchantingly  sweet  and  sorrowful,  pure  and  glowing, 
gentle  and  impetuous,  full  of  elegiac  softness,  and 
tragically  overpowering.' 


PROLOGUE. 


Two  households,  both  alike  in  dignity, 

In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene, 
From  ancient  grudge,  break  to  new  mutiny, 

Where  civil  blood  inakes  civil  hands  unclean. 
From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 

A  pair  of  star-cross'd  lovers  take  their  life  ; 
Whose  misadventur'd  piteous  overthrows 

Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents'  strife. 


The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark'd  love, 
And  the  continuance  of  their  parents'  rage, 

Which,  but  their  children's  ena,  nought  could  re- 
move. 
Is  now  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  our  stage ; 

The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend. 

What  here  shall  miss,  our  toil  shall  strive  to  mend. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


EscALDS,  Prince  ofVerona. 

Paris,  o  young  Nobleman,  Kinsman  to  the  Prince. 

MoNTAOtTE,  )  Heads  of  Two  Houses  at  variance  loith 

Capitlet,     J      rack  other. 

An  old  Man,  Uncle  to  Capulet. 

Romeo,  Son  to  Montague. 

Mercutio,  Kinsman  to  the  Prince,  and  friend  to 

Romeo. 
BEifTOLio,   Nephew  to  Montague,  and  friend  to 

Romeo. 
TvBALT,  Nephew  to  Lady  Capulet. 
Friar  Lawrence,  a  Franciscan. 
Friar  Jorit,  of  the  same  Order. 
Balthazar,  Servant  to  Romeo. 

Ormor't,  \  ^'•^"'^  ^  CapuUt. 


Abram,  Servant  to  Montague. 

An  Apothecary. 

Three  Musicians. 

Chorus.     Boy,  Page  to  Paris.    Pbtek. 

An  Officer. 

Ladt  MoNTAorTE,  Wife  to  Montague. 
Ladf  Capulet,  JVife  to  Capulet. 
Juliet,  Daughter  to  Capulet. 
Nurse  to  Juliet. 

Citizens  o/ Verona  ;  several  Men  and  Women,  Re- 
lations to  both  Houses  ;  Maskers,  Guards,  Watch- 
men, and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  during  th»  greater  Part  af  tht  Play,  m 
Vtrona ;  ones,  m  Ots  Fifth  Act,  ol  Mantua. 
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ACT  I. 


SCkNC  I.     A  public  Place.    Enter  Sampsow  and 
Gbegorit,  armed  with  Swords  and  Bucklers. 
Sampson. 
Greqort,  o'  my  word,  we'll  not  carry  coals.' 

Gre.  No,  for  then  we  should  be  colliers. 

Sam.  I  mean,  an  we  be  in  choler,  we'll  draw. 

Gre.  Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  of 
the  collar. 

Sam.  I  strike  quickly,  being  moved. 
.     Che.  But  thou  art  not  quickly  moved  to  strike. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague  moves  me. 

Gre.  To  move,  is — to  stir  ;  and  to  be  valiant,  is — 
to  stand  to  it :  therefore,  if  thou  art  mov'd,  thou 
nin'st  away. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  me  to 
stand  :  I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of 
Montague's. 

Gre.  That  shows  thee  a  weak  slave  ;  for  the 
weakest  goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  True ;  and  therefore  women,  bein"  the 
weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall: — tnere- 

Sre  I  will  push  Montague's  men  from  the  wall,  and 
rust  his  maids  to  the  wall. 

Gre.  The  quarrel  is  between  our  masters,  and  us 
their  men. 

Sam.  'Tis  all  one,  I  will  show  myself  a  tyrant  : 
when  I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  cruel 
with  the  maids  ;  I  will  cut  off  their  heads. 

Gre.  The  heads  of  the  maids? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their  maid- 
enheads ;  take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt. 

Che.  They  must  take  it  in  sense  that  feel  it. 

Sam.  Me  they  shall  feel,  while  I  am  able  to  stand  : 
and,  'tis  known!  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh. 

Gre.  'Tis  well,  thou  art  not  fish  ;  if  thou  hadst, 
thou  hadst  been  poor  John.*     Draw  thy  tool ;  here 
ieomes  two  of  the  house  of  the  Montagues.' 
Enter  Abram  and  Balthazar. 

Sam.  My  naked  weapon  is  out ;  quarrel,  I  will 
back  thee. 

Gre.  How  ?   turn  thy  back,  and  rtin  7 

Sam.  Fear  me  not. 

Gre.  No,  marry  :  I  fear  thee  1 

Sam.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  our  sides  ;  let  them 
begin. 

Gre.  I  will  frown,  as  I  pass  by ;  and  let  them 
take  it  as  they  list. 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  darci  I  will  bite  my  thumb* 
at  them  ;  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  if  they  bear  it. 
■    Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 

Sam,  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 


1  To  carry  coals  is  to  put  up  wilh  insulin,  to  submit 
to  any  degradation.  Ancienlly,  in  great  families,  the 
icullions,  turnspits,  and  carriers  of  wood  and  coals  were 
esteemed  the  very  lowest  of  menials,  the  drudges  of  all 
the  rest.  Such  attendants  upon  the  royal  household,  in 
progresses,  were  called  the  black-^uard ;  and  hence 
the  Origin  ofihat  term.  Thus  in  May  Day,  a  Coroeily 
by  Geo.  Chapman,  1609  : — '  You  must  swear  by  no 
man's  beard  but  your  own ;  for  that  may  breed  a  quar- 
rel :  above  all  things,  you  must  carry  jio  coals.'  Again, 
in  the  same  play  : — '  Now  my  ancient  being  of  an  un- 
eoal-carrying  spirit,'  &c.  And  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every 
Man  in  his  Humour  : — '  Here  comes  one  that  will  carry 
»als  ;  ergo,  will  hold  my  dog.'  Again  in  King  Henry 
V.  Act  ill.  Sc.  2: — '  At  Calais  they  stole  a  fireshovel ;  I 
knew  by  that  piece  of  service  the  men  would  carry 
eocUs.' 
'  3  Poor  John  is  hafce,  dried  and  salted. 

3  The  disregard  of  concord  is  in  character.  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  partisans  of  the  Montague  family 
wore  a  token  in  their  hats  in  order  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  enemies  the  Capulets.  Hence  throughout 
this  play  they  are  known  at  a  distance.  Gascuigne 
adverts  to  this  circumstance  in  a  Masque  written  for 
Viscount  Montacute,  in  1375 : — 

'  And  for  a  funher  proofe,  he  shewed  in  his  hat 

Thys  token,  which  the  Moniacutes  did  oeare  always, 
fur  that 

They  covet  to  be  knowne  from  Capelt,  where  they 
pass 

ITor  ancient  grutch  whych  long  ago  tween«  thtss  twe 
housM  was.' 


Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 
<Sia7R.  Is  the  law  on  our  side,  if  I  say — ay  1 
Gre.  No. 

Sam.    No,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you, 
sir  ;  but  I  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 
Gre.  Do  you  quarrel,  sir  ? 
Abr.  Quarrel,  sir  ?  no,  sir. 
Sam.  If  you  do,  sir,  I  am  for  you:    I  serve  as 
good  a  man  as  you. 
Abr.  No  better. 
Sam.  Well,  sir. 

Enter  Benvolio,  at  a  distance, 
Che.  Say — better ;    here  comes  one  of  my  mas* 
ter's  kinsmen.' 

Sam.  Yes,  better,  sir. 
Abr.  You  lie. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men. — Gregory,  remember 
thy  swashing^  blow.  [They  Jight. 

Ben.  Part,  fools  ;  put  up  your  swords  ;  you  know 
not  what  you  do.  [Beats  down  their  Swords, 

Enter  Tybalt. 
T)/b.  What,  art  thou  drawn  among  these  heart* 
less  hinds  ? 
Turn  thee,  Benvolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.  I  do  but  keep  the  peace  ;   put  up  thy  swordj 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  me. 

Tyb.  What,  drawn,  and  talk  of  peace?   I  hate 
the  word. 
As  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee : 
Have  at  thee,  coward.  \TTiey  Jighl, 

ErUer  several  Partisans  of  both  Houses,  who  join  the 
Fray  ;  then  enter  Citizens,  with  Clubs. 
I  Cit.  Clubs,  bills,  and  partizans!    strike!    beat 
them  down  ! 
Down  with  the  Capulets!  down  with  the  Montagues ! 
Enter  Capulet,  in  his  Gown  ;  and  Las7 

Capulet. 

Cap.    What  noise  is  this  ? — -Give  me  my  long 

sword,'  ho !  [a  sword  7 

La.  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch  ! — Why  call  you  for 

Cap.  ftfy  sword,  I  say  ! — Old  Montague  b  come, 

And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me. 

Enter  Montague  cmd  Lady  Montague. 
Man.   Thou  villain  Capulet,^-Hold  me  not,  let 

me  go. 
La.  Mon.  Thou  shalt  not  stir  one  foot  to  seek  a  foe. 

Enter  Prince,  with  Attendants. 
Prin.  Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel, — 
Will   they   not  hear !— what  ho!    you  men,   you 

beasts, — 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  raga 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins. 


4  This  mode  of  insult,  in  order  to  begin  a  quarrel, 
seems  to  have  been  common  in  Shakspeare's  time* 
Decker,  in  his  Dead  Term,  1608,  describing  the  various 
groups  that  daily  frequented  St.  Paul's  Church,  says, 
'  What  swearing  is  there,  what  shouldering,  what  just- 
ling,  what  jeering,  what  byting  of  thumbs,  to  beget 
quarrels!'  And  Lodge,  in  his  Wits  Miserie,  1596: — 
'  Behold,  next  I  see  Contempt  marching  forth,  giving 
me  the  .^co  with  his  thumbe  in  his  nwuthe.'  The  mode 
in  which  this  contemptuous  action  was  performed  is  thus 
described  by  Cotgrave,  in  a  passage  which  has  escaped 
the  industry  of  all  the  commentators  : — '  Faire  la  nique  : 
to  mocke  by  nodding  or  lifting  upofthechinne  ;  or  more 
properly,  to  threaten  or  defie,  by  putting  the  thumbe 
naile  into  the  mouth,  and  with  a  jerke  (from  the  uppef 
teeth)  make  it  to  knacke.'  So  in  Randolph's  Muaea*  . 
Looking  Glass : — 

' ■■ •  Dogs  and  pistols  ! 

To  bite  his  thumb  at  liie  ! 

We^r  I  a  sword 
To  see  m^n  bite  their  thumbs  ^' 

5  Qregory  Is  a  servant  of  the  Capulets  :  he  mntt 
therefore  mean  Tybalt,  who  enters  immediately  ■ilar 
Benvolio. 

6  i.  e.  au>as;gering  or  dashing. 

7  The  long  sword  was  the  weapon  used  In  acllva 
warfare  ;  a  lighter,  shonerj  and  less  desperate  weapoa 
was  worn  for  ornament,  to  which  we  hare  other  al. 
I'jsions. 

'  '  -     ■'  '  No  sword,  worrk,  but  on«  to  dance  witli. 
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On  pain  of  torture,  ft-om  those  Uoody  hands 

Throw  your  mistemper'd'  weapons  to  the  ground, 

And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince.— 

Three  civil  brawls,  bred  of  an  airy  word, 

By  thee,  old  Capulet  and  Montague, 

Have  thrice  disturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  streets  ; 

And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 

Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments, 

To  wield  old  partisans,  in  hands  as  old, 

Canker'd  with  peace,  to  part  your  canker'd  hate : 

If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again, 

Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 

For  this  time,  all  the  rest  depart  away  : 

You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me  j 

And  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon. 

To  know  our  further  pleasure  in  this  case. 

To  old  Free-town,^  our  common  judgment-place. 

Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 

[ExeuTit  Prince,  and  Attendants  ;   Capulet, 
La.  Cap.  Tybalt,  Citizens  and  Servants. 

Mem.  Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroach  ? 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by,  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  servants  of  vour  advei^ary. 
And  yours,  close  fighting  ere  I  did  approach : 
I  drew  to  part  them  ;   in  the  instant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepar'd  ; 
Which,  as  he  breath'd  defiance  to  my  ears, 
He  swung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds. 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hiss'd  him  in  scorn  ; 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows, 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part, 
Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 

La.  Man.   O,  where  is  Romeo  ? — saw  you  him 
to-day  ? 
Right  glad  I  am,  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

lien.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshipp'd  sun 
Peer'd  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east,* 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad  ; 
Where, — underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore, 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  side,— 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son : 
Towards  him  I  made  ;  but  ne  was  'ware  of  me, 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood  : 
I,  measuring  his  affections  by  my  own,— • 
That  most  are  busied  when  they  are  most  alone, — 
Ptarsu'd  my  humour,  not  pursuing  his. 
And  gladly  shunii'd  who  gladly  fled  fi-om  me. 

Mon.  Many  a  morning  hatn  he  there  been  seen. 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew. 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs : 
But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cheering  sun 
Should  in  the  furthest  east  begin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed. 
Away  from  light  staals  home  my  heavy  son. 
And  private  m  his  chamber  pens  himself; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out. 
And  makes  himself  an  artificial  night : 
Black  and  portentous  must  this  humour  prove. 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 


1  i.  e.  angry  weapons.     So  in  King  John : — 

'This  inundation  of  mis  lemper''d  humour,'  tc. 
9  The  poet  found  the  name  of  this  place  in  Brooke's 
Traglcall  History  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  156%    It  is 
(here  said  to  be  the  castle  of  the  Capulets. 

8   The  same  thouebc  occurs   In  Spenser's  Faerie 
Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  10:— 

•  Early  before  the  mom  with  cremosin  ray 

The  windows  of  bright  heaven  opened  had, 
Through  which  into  the  world  the  dawning  day 
Ml§hi  ;ook?,'  «cc. 
Ayaln  in  Summa  Totalis,  or  All  fn  All,  4to.  1607:— 
'  Now  heaven's  bright  eye  (awake  by  Vesper's  Shrine) 
Peepes  through  the  purple  windmees  of  the  Easl.^ 
4  The  old  copv  reads : — 

'  Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  same.^ 
The  emendation  is  by  Theoliald ;  who  states,  with  great 
plausibility,  that  xunne  might  easily  be  mistaken  for 
*ame.  Malone  obserrea,  that  Shakspeare  has  evidently 
imitated  the  Rosamond  of  Daniel  in  the  last  act  of  this 
play,  and  in  this  pnssaire  may  have  rememt>ered  the 
wllowing  lines  in  one  of  the  Sonnets  of  the  same  writer, 
who  was  then  extremely  popular  : — 

'And  whilst  thou  spreaifsl  into  the  rising  tunne 
The  fairest _/J()irer  that  ever  saw  the  light, 
Vow  joy  thy  time  before  thy  sweet  be  done.' 


Ben.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause  ' 

Mon.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  of  him. 

Ben.  Have  you  importun*d  him  by  any  means  ? 

Mon.  Both  by  myself,  and  many  other  friends  : 
Put  he,  his  own  affections'  counsellor. 
Is  to  himself— I  will  not  say,  how  true- 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close. 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  an  envious  worm, 
Ere  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun.* 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows  grow, 
We  would  as  willingly  give  cure,  as  know. 
Enter  RoMEO,  at  a  distance. 

Ben,  See,  where  he  comes ;   So  please  yotl,  step 
aside  ; 
I'll  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  denied. 

Man.  I  would,  thou  wert  so  happy  by  thy  stay, 
To  hear  true  shrift. — Come,  madam,  let's  away. 

[Exeunt  Mohtague  and  Lady. 

Ben.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

Rom.  Is  the  day  so  yoimg  ? 

Ben.  But  new  struck  nine. 

Rom.  Ah  me  !  sad  hours  seem  lon{(. 

Was  that  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast  ? 

Ben.  It  was  : — What  sadness  lengthens  Romeo't 
hours  7 

Rxrm.  Not  having  that,  which  having  makes  them 
short. 

Ben.  In  love  ? 

Rom.  Out — 

Ben.  Of  love? 

Rom.  Out  of  her  favour,  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben.  Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  view. 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 
Should,  without  eyes,  see  pathways  to  his  will  .'* 
Where  shall  we  dine  ? — O,  me  f— What  firay  wa« 

here  ? 
Yet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 
Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love  : 
Why  then,  O,  brawling  love  !  O,  loving  hate  !* 
O,  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  create  ! 
O,  heavy  lightness  !  serious  vanity  ! 
Misshapen  chaos  of  well  seeming  (brma ! 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  c<Jd  fire,  siok  heaMil] 
Still-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is ! — 
This  love  feel  I,  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 
Dost  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No.  cos,  I  rather  w«ep. 

Rom.  Crood  heart,  at  what  ? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppresaioikl 

Rom.  Why,  such  is  love's  transgression.— 
Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast ; 
Which  thou  wilt  propa^te,  to  have'  it  prest 
With  more  of  thine  :  this  love,  that  thou  hast  shown, 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  smoke  rais'd  with  the  fiime  of  sighs ; 
Being  urg'd,'  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes  ; 


These  lines  add  great  support  to  Theobald's  emendation. 
There  are  few  passages  in  the  poet  where  so  great  an 
improvement  of  language  is  obtained  by  so  'slight  a 
deviation  from  the  text  of  the  old  copv. 

5  i.  e.  should  blindty  aiid  recklessly  think  he  can 
surmount  all  otMtacles  to  his  will. 

6  Every  ancient  sonnetteer  characterised  Love  by 
contrarit  ties.    Watson  begins  one  of  his  canzonets  : — 

'  Love  is  a  st'wre  delight,  and  sniped  griefe, 
A  living  death,  and  ever-dying  life,'  Jtc. 

Turberville  makes  Reason  harangue  against  it  in  the 

same  manner ; — 

'  A  fierie  frost,  a  flame  that  frozen  is  with  ise  .' 

A  heavie  burden  light  to  beare !     A  venue  fraught  with 
vice  !'  Jtc. 

7  The  old  copy  reads,  '  Being  pttrg'd  a  fire.'  kc— 
The  emendation  I  have  admitted  into  the  text  was 
suggested  by  Dr.  Johnson.  To  urge  the  fire  is  to  kindle 
or  excite  it.  Su  In  Chapman's  version  of  the  twemy- 
flrst  Iliad  :— 

'  And  as  a  cauldron,  under  put  with  store  of  firs, 
Bavins  of  sere-wood  urging  it,'  fcc. 
So  Akenside,  in  his  Hymn  to  Cheerfulness  :- 
'  Haste,  light  the  tapers,  i<rfe  Me,/fr«, 
And  bid  the  joyless  ilay  retire.' 
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Being  Tcx'd,  a  «ea  nourish'd  with  lovers'  tears : 
What  is  it  else  ?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 
JParewell,  ray  coz,  [Going. 

Ben.  Soft,  I  will  go  along ; 

Ad  if  you  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Rom.  Tut,  I  have  lost  myself;   I  am  not  here ; 
This  is  not  Romeo,  he's  some  other  where. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  sadness,'  whom  she  is  you  love. 

Rom.  What,  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee  ? 

Ben.  Groan  ?  why,  no ; 

But  sadly  tell  me  who. 

Rom.  Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will : 
Ah,  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  so  ill ! 
In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  aim'd  so  near,  when  I  suppos'd  you  lov'd. 

Rom.  A  right  good  marksman  ! — And  she's  fair 
I  love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hit. 

Rom.  Well,  in  that  hit,  you  miss :  she'll  not  be 
hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow,  she  hath  Dian's  wit ; 
And,  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd,* 
Prom  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm'd. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes. 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold  : 
O,  she  is  rich  in  beauty  ;   only  poor. 
That,  when  she  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her  store.' 

Ben.  Then   she  hath    sworn,    that   she  will  still 
live  chaste  ? 

Rom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  sparing  makes  huge 
waste ; 
For  beauty,  starv'd  with  her  severity, 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity.  ^i 

She  is  too  fair,  too  wise  ;   wisely  too  fair,  ,>.-''* 

To  merit  bliss  by  waking  me  despair :  y^ 

She  hath  forsworn  to  love  ;  and,  in  that  v<$w. 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Be  rul'd  by  me,  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Rom.  O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes  ; 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Rom.  'Tis  the  way 

To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  question  more  :* 
These  happy  masks,'  that  kiss  fair  ladles'  brows. 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair ; 
He,  that  is  strucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost ; 


Show  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair. 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read,  who  pass'd  that  passing  fair  ? 
Farewell ;   thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 
Ben.  I'll  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.     A  Street.    Enter  Capulet,  Paris, 
and  Servant. 

Cap.  And  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike ;  and  'tis  not  hard,  I  think. 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par.     Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both  ; 
And  pity  'tis,  you  liv'd  at  odds  so  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit  ? 

Cap.  By  saying  o'er  what  I  have  said  before  : 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world, 
She  hath  not  seen  the  cnange  of  fourteen  years ; 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pridie, 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.  Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made. 

Cap.  And  too  soon  marr'd  are  those  so  early 
made.^ 
The  earth  hath  swallow'd  all  my  hopes  but  she, 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth:' 
But  vik)o  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart, 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part:' 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice. 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustom  d  feast, 
Whereto  I  hare 'invited  many  a  guest. 
Such  a,s=I'Iove  ;  and  you,  among  the  store. 
One  "more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 
At'my  poor  house,  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light : 
Such  comfort,  as  do  lusty  young  men'  feel 
When  well  appareil'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit'"  at  my  house  ;  hear  all,  all  see. 
And  like  her  most,  whose  merit  most  shall  be  : 
Which,  on  more  view  of  many,  mine  being  one," 
May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none. 
Come,  go  with  me  ; — Go,  sirrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona  ;  find  those  persons  out. 
Whose  names  are  written  there,  [gives  a  Paper,\ 

and  to  them  say. 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 

[Exeunt  Capitlet  and  Paris. 

Serv.  Find  them  out,  whose  names  are  written 


1  i.  e.  tell  me  gravely,  in  seriotisness. 

3  '  As  this  play  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Q,ueen 
Elizabeth,  these  speeches  of  Romeo  may  be  regarded 
as  an  oblique  compliment  to  her  majesty,  who  was  not 
liable  to  be  displeased  at  hearing  her  chastity  praised 
after  she  was  suspected  to  have  lost  it,  or  her  beauty 
commended  In  the  sixty -seventh  year  of  heraee,  though 
she  never  possessed  any  when  young.  Her  declaration 
that  she  would  continue  unmarried  increases  the  pro- 
bability of  the  present  supposition.' — Sleevens. 

3  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  as  Mason  gives  it, 
'  She  is  poor  only,  because  she  leaves  no  part  of  her 
store  behind  her,  as  with  her  all  beauty  will  die  : — 

'  For  beauty  starv'd  with  her  severity 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity.' 

4  L  e.  to  call  her  exquisite  beauty  more  into  my  mind, 
and  make  it  more  the  subject  of  conversation.  Question 
ia  uaed  frequently  with  this  sense  by  Shakspeare. 

5  This  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the  masks  worn  by 
the  female  spectators  of  the  play :  unless  we  suppose 
that  these  means  no  more  than  the. 

6  The  quano  of  1597  reads  : — 

'  And  too  soon  marred  are  those  so  early  married.' 
Puilenham,  in  his  Arte  of  Poesy,  1589,  uses  this  ex- 
pression, which  seems  to  be  proverbial,  aa  an  instance 
of  a  figure  which  he  calls  the  Rebound : — 

'  The  maid  that  soon  married  is,  soon  marred  is.' 
The  jingle  between  marr''d  and  made  is  likewise  fre- 
quent among  the  old  writers.     So  Sidney  : 

'  Oh  !  he  is  marr'd,  that  is  for  others  made  !' 
Bpenser  introduces  it  very  often  in  his  different  poems. 

7  Fille  de  terre  is  the  old  French  phrase  for  an 
heiress.  Earth  is  likewise  put  for  lands,  i.  e.  landed 
talate,  in  other  old  plays.  But  Mason  suggests  that  earth 
may  here  mean  corporal  part,  at  io  a  future  paaaare  of 
this  play :—  - 


'  Can  I  go  forward  when  my  heart  is  here  .' 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out.» 
So  in  Shakspeare'3  145th  Sonnet: — 

'  Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 

8  i.  e.  in  comparison  to. 

9  For  '  lusty  young  men'  Johnson  would  read  '  lusty 
yeomen.'  Ritson  has  clearly  shown  that  young  men 
was  used  for  i/eome7im  our  elder  language.  And  the 
reader  may  convince  himself  by  turning  to  Spelroan's 
Glossary  in  the  words _;unJores  and  yeoman. 

10  To  inherit,  in  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  is  to 


11  By  a  perverse  adherence  to  the  first  quarto  copy  of 
1597,  which  reads,  '  Such  amongst  view  of  many,'  Jic. 
this  passage  has  been  made  unintelligible.  The  subse- 
quent qnanos  and  the  folio  read,  '  Which  one  [on] 
more,'  &c.;  evidently  meaning,  '  Hear  all,  see  all,  and 
like  her  most  who  has  the  most  merit;  Aer,  which, 
after  regarding  attentively  the  many,  my  daughter  beh^ 
one,  may  stand  unique  in  merit,  though  she  may  be 
reckoned  nothing,  or  held  in  no  estimation.  The  atlo- 
sion,  as  Malone  has  shown,  is  to  the  old  proverbial 
expression,  'One  is  no  numt>er,'  thus  adverted  to  to 
Decker's  Honest  Whore  : — 

' to  fall  to  one 

is  to  fall  to  none, 

For  one  no  number  is.' 
And  in  Shakspeare's  136th  Sonnet  :— 

'  Among  a  number  one  is  reckon'd  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold.' 
It  will  be  unnecessary  to  inform  the  reader  that  wkieh 
is  here  used  for  tcho,  a  substitution  frequent  in  Shak 
speare,  as  in  all  the  writers  of  his  time.  One  of  the 
later  quartos  has  corrected  the  error  of  the  others,  and 
read*  ae  in  the  present  text  : — 

'  Which  on  more  view,'  fcc 
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'lere  7'  It  is  written— that  the  shoemaker  should 
meddle  with  his  yard, — and  the  tailor  wilh  his  last, 
the  fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his 
nets  ;  but  I  am  sent  to  find  those  persons,  whose 
names  are  here  writ,  ^nd  can  never  find  what  names 
the  writing  person  hath  here  writ.  I  must  to  the 
learned  : — In  good  time. 

Enter  BEirroLio  and  Romeo. 

Ben.  Tut,  man!    one   fire   burns   out   another's 
burning, 

One  pain  is  lessen'd  by  another's  anguish  ; 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  holp  by  backward  turning ; 

One  desperate  gricfcures  with  another's  languish: 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Jtom.  Your  plantain  leaf  is  ezc/ellent  for  that.* 

JBen.  For  what,  I  pray  thee? 

Rom.  Tor  your  broken  skin. 

JBen.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 

fi-om.  Not  flfiadjbut  bound  more  tlian  a  madnnan  is  : 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  my  food, 
Whipp*d    and    tormented,    and-^— Good-e'er,    good 
fellow. 

Serv,  God  gi'  good  e'en.^I  pray,  sir,  can  you 
read  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery, 

Serv.  Perhaps  you  have  learn'd  it  without  book : 
Sut,  I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  see  ? 

Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters,  and  the  language. 

Serv.  Ye  say  honestly  ;   Rest  you  merry  I 

fiom.  Slay,  fellow  j  I  can  read.  [Reads. 

Si^nior  Martino,  and  his  uife  and  daughters; 
Qounty  Ansel  me,  and  hix  beauteous  sisters ;  The 
lady  widow  o/'Vitruvio  ;  Sipnior  Placenlio,  and  his 
lovely  nieces;  Mercutio,  ami  his  brother  Valentine; 
Mine  uncle  Capulet,  his  wife,  and  daughters ;  My 
fair  niece  Rosaline  ;  Livia  ;  Signior  ValenMo,  and 
his  Bousin  Tybalt ;  Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena. 
A  fair  assemt'ly  ;  [GivfS  back  the  .Note.]  Whither 
shoui  j  they  coqte  7 

Serv.  Up. 

Rom.   Whither? 

Serv.  To  supper  ;  to  our  houss. 

fiom.  Whose  house  ? 

Seru.  My  master's. 

Ram.  Indeed,  I  should  have  asked  you  that  before. 

Serv.  Now  I'll  tell  vou  without  asking :  My 
master  is  the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  if  you  be  not 
pf  the  house  of  Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crush 
a  cup  of  wine,'     Rest  you  merry.  tExit. 

Ben.  A>  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulet's 
Sups  the  fair  Rosaline,  whom  thou  so  lov'st  j 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona. 
Go  thither ;  artd,  with  unattainted  eye. 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show, 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires ! 
And  these, — who,  otton  drown'd,  could  never  die, — 

Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars  ! 
One  fairer  than  my  love !  the  all-seeing  sun 
Ne'er  saw  her  match,  since  first  the  world  begun, 

Ben.  Tut !  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by, 
Berielf  pois'd  with  herself  in  either  eye  : 


1  The  quarto  of  1597  adds,  '  And  yet  I  know  not 
who  arc  written  here  :  I  must  to  the  learned  to  learn  of 
them  :  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  the  tailor,'  (cc. 

9  The  plantain  leaf  is  a  bloml-stancher,  and  was 
formerly  opplied  to  green  wounds.    So  in  Albumazar : — 

'  Help,  Armellina,  help  !  I'm  fallen  i'  the  cellar : 

Brill?  a  fresh  plantain-leaf  I've  broke  my  shin.' 

3  This  cant  expression  seems  to  have  been  once  com- 
mon ;  it  often  occurs  in  old  plays.  We  have  one  still 
in  use  of  similar  itrinort :—  T\>  rrark  a  bottle. 

4  Heath  says,  '  Your  lady's  lore,  is  the  love  you  bear 
to  your  lady,  which,  In  our  language,  is  commonly  used 
(br  the  lady  herself.'  Perhaps  we  should  i^ad, 'Four 
tody  love.^ 

6  In  all  the  old  copies  the  sreater  part  of  this  scene 
was  printed  as  prose.  Capell  was  the  first  who  exhibit- 
ed H  as  verse ;  the  subsequent  editors  have  followed 
bin,  but  porbaps  erroneously. 


But  in  those  crystal  scales,  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  lady's  love*  against  some  other  maid 
That  I  will  show  you,  shining  at  this  feast, 
And  she  shall  scant  show  well,  that  now  shows  best. 

Rum.  I'll  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shown, 
But  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of  mine  own.    [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  III.    A  Room  in  Capulet's  House.''  Enter 
Ladit  Capulet  and  Nurse. 

l/i.  Cap.    Nur«e,  where's  my  daughter  ?  call  her 
forth  to  me. 

Nurse.  Now,  by  my  maidenhead^—rfU  twelve  year 
old, 
I  bade  her  come. — What,  lamb  !  what,  lady-bird  !— <- 
God  forbid  ! — where's  this  girl  ?  what,  Juliet  I 
^T/i/er  Juliet. 

JuL  How  now,  who  calls  ? 

NvTse.  Your  ipother. 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  here, 

What  is  your  will  ? 

La.  Cap.  This  is  the  matter : — ^Nurse,  give  leave 
awhile, 
We  must  talk  in  secret. — Nurse,  come  back  asain  , 
I  have  remeinber'd  me,  thou  shah  hear  our  counsel. 
Thou  know'sl  my  daughter's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurse.  'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La.  Cap,  She's  not  fourteen. 

Nurse.  I'll  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth, 

.And   yet,   to   my   teen'  be  it  spoken,  I  have   but 

four,-^ 
She  is  not  fourteen  :  How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide  7 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight,  and  odd  da3rs. 

Nurse.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  davs  in  the  year, 
Come  Lammas-eve  at  night,  shall  she  he  (biirteeu. 
Su5an  and  she, — God  rest  all  Christian  souls  ! — 
Were  of  an  age. — Well,  Stisap  is  wiih  God  ; 
She  was  too  good  for  me  :   Rut,  as  I  said. 
On  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen  ; 
That  shall  she,  marry  ;   I  remember  it  well. 
'Tis  since  the  earthouake  now  eleven  years  ;* 
And  she  was  wean'o, — I  never  shall  forget  it, — • 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day  ; 
For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug. 
Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall, 
My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua  : — 
Nav,  I  do  bear  a  brain  .-"^-but,  as  I  said. 
When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool ! 
To  see  it  tetchy,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug, 
Shake,  quoth  the  dove-house  :  'twas  no  need,  I  trow« 
To  bid  me  trudge. 

And  since  that  lime  it  is  eleven  years  ; 
For  then  she  could  stand  alone  ;  nay,  by  the  roo4t 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about. 
For  even  the  day  before,  she  broke  her  brow: 
And  then  my  husband — God  be  with  his  soul ! 
'A  was  a  merry  man  ; — took  up  the  child  : 
Yea,  quoth  he,  dost  thou  fall  upon  thy  face  ? 
Tiiou  wilt  fall  barkioard,  when  thou  hast  more  wit ; 
IVilt  thou  not.  Jute  1  and,  by  my  holv-dam,  » 

The  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  said — Ay  : 
To  see  now,  how  a  jest  shall  come  ahotit ! 
I  warrant,  an  I  should  live  a  thousand  years, 
I  never  should   forget  it ;     fVUt  thou  not,  JmU  / 

quoth  he : 
And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted,*  and  said — Ay. 


6  i.  e.  to  my  «.-irroir.  This  old  wotrd  is  introduced 
for  the  sake  of  the  jingle  between  teen,  and  four,  and 
fourteen. 

7  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thinks  that  Shakspeare  had  in  vieyr 
the  earthquake  which  had  been  felt  in  England  in  his 
own  time,  on  the  6th  of  April,  15S0  ;  and  that  we  may 
IVom  hence  conjecture  ihai  Homeo  and  Juliet  was  writ 
ten  in  1391. 

8  The  nurse  means  to  boast  of  her  retentive  faculty. — 
To  6«ar  n  brafn  was  to  possess  much  mental  cajMCfty 
either  of  attention,  iniErenuiiy,  or  remembrance.  Thus 
in  Marston's  Dutch  Cbuitezan  : — 

'  My  silly  husband,  alas  !    knows  nothinf  of  It,  't^ 
I  that  must  bear  a  braine  for  all.' 
S  To  stint  is  to  stop.    B«fM  translate*  'Lacbrymaa 
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La.  Cap.  Enough  of  this  ;  I  pray  thee,  hold  thy 
peace. 

Nurne.  Yes,  madam  ;  Yet  I  cannot  choose  but' 
laush. 
To  think  it  should  leave  crying,  and  say — Ay  : 
And  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrel's  stone ; 
A  parlous  knock,  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
Fra,  quoth  my  husband, /o/rsi  upon  thy  face  ? 
Thou  unit  fall  backward,  when  thou  com'st  to  age  ; 
IVilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?  it  stinted,  and  said — Ay. 

Jul.  And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurse,  say  I. 

Nurse.  Peace,  I  have  done.     God  mark  thee  to 
his  grace ! 
Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  that  e'er  I  nurs'd  : 
An  I  might  live  to  see  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wish. 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  that  marry  is  the  very  theme 
I  came  to  talk  of: — Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married? 

Jul.  It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 

Nurse.  An  honour  !  were  not  I  thine  only  nurse, 
I'd  say,  thou  hadst  suck'd  wisdom  from  thy  teat. 

£m.  Cap.  Well,  think  of  marriage  now  ;  younger 
than  you. 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem. 
Are  made  already  mothers  :  by  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.     Thus,  then,  in  brief;— 
The  vaUant  Paris  seeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nurse,  A  man,  young  lady !  lady,  such  a  man. 
As  all  the  world — Why,  he's  a  man  of  wax.* 

ZjO.   Cap.    Verona's   summer   hath   not  such  a 
flower. 

Nurse.  Nay,  he's  a    flower ;    in   faith,    a    very 
flower.' 

La.  Cap.  What  say  you  ?  can  you  love  the  gen- 
tleman ? 
This  night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast ; 
Read  o'er  the  volume  of  young  Paris'  face. 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen  ; 
Examine  every  married*  lineament. 
And  see  how  one  another  lends  content ; 
And  what  obscur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies, 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes.* 


•  upprimere,  to  stinte  weeping ;  and  '  to  stinte  taike,'  by 
'  sermones  resttnguere.'  So  Ben  Jonsoii  in  Cynthia's 
Revels : — 

' Stint  thy  babbling  tongue. 

Fond  Echo.' 
Again,  in  What  You  Will,  by  Marston  • — 

•  Pish  !  for  shame,  stint  thy  idle  chat.' 
Spenser  uses  the  won!  frequently. 

1  This  tautologous  speech  is  not  in  the  first  quarto  of 
1597. 

2  i.  e.  as  well  made  as  if  he  had  been  modelled  in 
wax.  So  in  Wiley  beguiled  : — « Why,  he  is  a  man  as 
one  should  picture  him  in  wax.^  So  Horace  uses  '  Cerea 
brachia.'  waxen  arms,  for  arms  well  shaped. — Od.  xiii. 
1.  Which  Dacier  explains  : — '  Des  bras  faits  au  tour 
comme  nous  disons  d'un  bras  rond,  qu'il  est  comnie 
de  cire.' 

3  After  this  speech  of  the  Nurse,  Lady  Capulet,  in  the 
old  quarto,  says  only  : — 

'  Well,  Juliet,"  how  like  you  of  Paris'  love  ?' 
She  answers,  '  I'll  look  to  like,'  &c.  ;,  and  so  concludes 
the  scene,  without  the  intervention  of  that  stuff  to  be 
found  in  the  later  quartos  and  the  folio. 

4  Thus  the  quarto  of  1.599.  The  quar  o  of  1609  and 
the  folio  read,  '  several  lineaments,'  We  have,  '  The 
unity  and  married  calm  of  states,'  In  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida.    And  in  his  eighth  Sonnet : — 

'  If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds, 

By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear.' 

8  The  comments  on  ancient  books  were  generally 

printed  in  the  margin.     Horatio  says,   in   Hamlet,  1 1 

knew  you  must  be  edified  by  the  wiargenf,'  &.C.     So  in 

The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : — 

'  But  she  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks, 
Nor  read  the  subtle  shining  .lecrecies 
Writ  in  the  slassy  mar^ent  of  such  books.'' 
This  speech  is  full  of  quibbles.    The  unbound  lover  is 
a  quibble  on  the  binding  of  a  hook,  and  the  binding  in 
tnoTTiage  ;  and  the  word  cover  is  a  quibble  on  the  law 
pnra<)e  for  a  married  wotaan, /emme  courertc 


This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  loTer, 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover : 
The  fish  hves  in  the  sea  ;°  and  'tis  much  pride, 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide  : 
That  book  in  many's  eyes  doth  share  the  glory, 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story  ; 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess, 
By  having  him,  making  yourself  no  less. 

Nurse.  No  less  ?  nay,  bigger ;  women  grow  by 
men. 

La.  Cap.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris' 
love  ? 

JuL  I'll  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move  ; 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart'  mine  eye. 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper  served 

up,  you  called,  my  young  lady  asked  for,  the  nurse 

cursed  in   the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity. 

I  must  hence  to  wait ;  I  beseech  you,  follow  straight. 

La.  Cap.   We  follow  thee.— Juliet,   the  county 

stays. 
Nurse.  Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy  days. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.     A  Street.     Enter  Romeo,  MERca- 

Tio,'  Benvolio,  withjixje  or  six  Maskers,  Torch- 

Bearers,  and  others. 

Rom.  What,  shall   this  speech  be  spoke  for  our 
excuse  ? 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Ben.  The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity.* 
We'll  have  no  cupid  hood-wink'd  with  a  scarf^ 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath.'" 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper  ;" 
Nor  no  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance  : 
But,  let  them  measure  us  by  what  they  will, 
We'll  measure  them  a  measure,  and  be  gone. 

Rom.  Give    me  a  torch, '^ — I  am  not  for    this 
ambling : 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 


6  Dr.  Farmer  explains  this,  'The  fish  is  not  yet 
caught.'  Mason  thinks  that  we  should  read,  '  The  fish 
lives  in  the  shell ;  for  the  sea  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
beautiful  cover  to  a  fish,  though  a  shell  may.'  The 
poet  may  mean  nothing  more  than  that  those  books  are 
most  esteemed  by  the  world  where  valuable  contents 
are  embellished  by  as  valuable  binding. 

7  The  quarto  of  1597  reads,  engage  mine  eye. 

8  ShaKspeare  appears  to  have  formed  this  character 
on  the  following  slight  hint : — '  Another  gentleman, 
called  Mercutio,  which  was  a  courtlike  gentleman, 
very  well  beloved  of  all  men,  and  by  reason  of  hit 
pleasant  and  courteous  behaviour  was  in  al  companiea 
wel  entertained.' — Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  torn, 
ii.  p.  231. 

9  In  King  Henry  VIII.,  where  the  king  introduces 
himself  at  fhe  entertainment  given  by  Wolsey,  he  ap- 
pears, like  Romeo  and  Wm  companions,  in  a  mask,  and 
sends  a  messenger  before  with  an  apology  for  his  intru- 
sion. This  was  a  custom  observed  by  those  who  came 
uninvited,  with  a  desire  to  conceal  ttiemseives,  for  the 
sake  of  intrigue,  or  to  enjoy  the  greater  freedom  of  con- 
versation. Their  entry  on  these  occasions  was  always 
prefaced  by  some  speech  in  praise  of  the  beauty  of  the 
ladies,  or  the  generosity  of  the  entertainer  ;  and  to  the 
pro/iT'7// of  siich  introductions  it  is  probable  Romeo  is 
made  to  allude.  In  Histriomastix,  1610,  a  man  ex- 
presses his  wonder  that  the  maskers  enter  without  any 
compliment: — 'What,  come  they  in  so  blunt,  without 
device.''  Of  this  kind  of  masquerading,  there  is  a  spe- 
cimen in  Timon,  where  Cupid  precedes  a  troop  of  la- 
dies with  a  speech. 

10  The  Tartarian  bows  resemble  in  their  form  the  old 
Roman  or  Cupid's  bow,  such  as  we  see  on  medals  and 
bas-relief  Shakspeare  uses  the  epithet  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  English  bow,  whose  shape  is  the  segmeutof  a 
circle. 

11  See  King  Lear,  Act  iv.  Sc.  6. 

12  A  torch-bearer  was  a  constant  appendage  to  every 
troop  of  maskers.  To  hold  a  torch  was  anciently  no 
degrading  office.    Queen  Elizabeth's  gentlemen  peu- 

I  sinners  attended  her  to  Cambridge,  and  held  torches 
I  while  a  play  was  acted  before  her  in  th»  Chapel  of 
i  King's  CoKecB  on  a  Sunday  evening. 
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Mer.  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,   we   must  have   you 
dance. 

Rom.  Not    1,  believe  me:   you    have    dancing 
shoes, 
With  nimble  soles ;  I  have  a  soul  of  lead. 
So  stakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.  You  are  a  lover  ;  borrow  Cupid's  wings, 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Rom.  I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shafl, 
To  soar  with  his  light  feathers  ;  and  so  bound, 
I  cannot  bound'  a  pitch  above  dull  wo  : 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  1  sink. 

Mer.  And,  to  sink  in  it,  should  you  burden  love, 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Rom.  Is  love  a  tender  thing  ?  it  is  too  rough. 
Too  rude,  too  boist'rous  :  ana  it  pricks  like  thorn. 

Mer.  If  love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with 
love  ; 
Prick  love  from  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down.— 
Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visaee  in  : 

[Pulling  on  a  M(uk. 
A  visor  for  a  visor  .' — what  care  I, 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote'  deformities  ? 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows,  shall  blush  for  me. 

Ben.  Come,  knock,  and  enter  :   and  no  sooner  in, 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Rom.  A  torch  for  me  :  let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes'  with  their  heels ; 
For  I  am  proverb'd  with  a  grandsire  phrase,— 
I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on,— 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done.* 

Ater.  Tut !  dun's  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own 
word : 
If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire' 
Of  this  (save  reverence)  love,  wherein  thou  stick'st 
Up  to  the  ears. — Come,  we  burn  daylight,*  ho. 

Rom.  Nay,  that's  not  so. 

Mer.  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning  ;  for  our  judgment  sits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  wits.' 


\  Let  Milton  on  this  occasion  keep  Shakspeare  In 
countenance.    Far.  Lost,  book  ir.  I.  190 : — 

' in  contem|it 

▲t  one  slight  bound  hi^h  over-leap'd  all  botind.'' 
3  To  qtiote  is  to  note,  to  mark.    See  Hamlet,  Act  ii. 
8c.  1. 

3  Middleton  (the  author  of  The  Witch)  has  borrowed 
this  thought  in  his  play  of  Blurt  Master  Consuble, 
1602:— 

•  —  bid  him,  whose  heart  no  sorrow  feels, 
Tickle  the  rushes  with  his  wanton  heels, 
I  have  too  much  lead  at  niine.' 
It  has  been  before  observed  that  the  apartments  of  our 
ancestors  were  strewed  witti  rushes,  and  so  it  seems 
was  the  ancient  stage.    '  On  the  verv  rushes  when  the 
Comedy  is  to  dance.' — Decker's  Oull's  Hornbook,  1609. 
Shakspeare  does  not  stand  alone  in  giving  the  manners 
luid  customs  of  his  own  times  to  all  countries  and  ages. 
Marlowe,  in  his  Hero  and  Leander,  describes  Hero  as 
* fearing  on  the  rushes  to  be  flung.' 

4  To  hold  the  candle  is  a  common  proverbial  expres- 
sion for  being  an  idle  spectator.  Among  Ray's  pro- 
Terbial  sentences  we  have, '  A  good  candle-holder  proves 
a  good  gamester.'  This  is  the  '  grandsire  phrase"  with 
wntch  Romen  is  proverbed.  There  is  another  old  pru- 
dential maxim  subsequently  alluded  to,  which  advises  to 
give  over  when  the  game  is  at  the  fairest. 

6  Dun  is  the  mouse  is  a  proverbial  saying  to  us  of 
▼ague  signiflcationj  alhidiije  to  the  colour  of  the  mouse  ; 
but  frequently  emxiioyed  with  no  other  intent  than  that  of 
quibbling  on  the  wnn  done.  Why  it  is  attributed  to  a 
constable  we  know  not  It  occurs  in  the  comedy  of 
Patient  Grisael,  1608.  8o  in  The  Two  Merry  Milk- 
maids, 1630:— 'Why  then,  'tis  done,  and  dun's  the 
mouse,  and  undone  all  the  courtiers.'  7\)  draic  dun 
out  of  the  mire  was  a  rural  pastime,  in  which  dun 
meant  a  dun  horse,  suposed  to  be  etuck  in  the  mire,  and 
sometimes  represenie<l  by  one  ofihe  persons  who  played, 
at  others  by  a  log  of  wood.  Mr.  Oifford  has  described 
the  game,  at  which  he  remembers  oflen  to  have  played, 
In  a  note  to  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Christmas,  vol. 
*ll.  p.  383 :— '  A  log  of  wood  Is  brought  into  the  midst  of 
the  room  ;  this  Is  dun,  (the  cart  horse,)  and  a  cry  is 
raised  that  he  is  stuck  in  the  mire.  Two  of  the  cx)m- 
pany  advance,  either  with  or  withnui  ropes,  tn  draw 
hJon  out.    After  repeated  Mtwpv,  they  find  ihcui(*lve<i 


Rom.  And  we  mean  well,  in  going  to  this  mmsk ; 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why,  may  one  ask  7 

Rom.  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night. 

Mer.  And  so  did  I 

Rom.  Well,  what  was  youm  ? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  oflen  Ii9. 

Rom.  In  bed,  asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things 
true.  [yo'-' 

Mer.  O,  then,  I  see,  oueen  Mab  hath  beeti  with 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife  ;*  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman,* 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies'* 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep: 
Her  wagon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs  ; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web  ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams ; 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone  ;  the  lash,  of  61m  : 
Her  wagoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat,' ' 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Prick'd  from  the  laiy  Cnger  of  a  maid  : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love ; 
On  courtiers'knees,that  dream  on  court 'sies  straight : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees  • 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream  : 
Which  ofl  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their   breaths  with   sweet-meats   tainted 

are." 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose,'* 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit  :'* 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep. 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice  : 
Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  arabiiscados,  SfMnish  blades.' ' 


unable  to  do  it,  and  call  for  more  assistance.  The  gam* 
continues  till  all  the  company  take  part  in  it,  when  dun 
is  extricated  of  course  ;  and  the  merriment  arises  rrt>in 
the  awkward  and  a/Tected  efforts  of  the  rui<iics  to  lift 
the  log,  and  sundry  arch  contrivances  to  let  the  ends  o( 
it  fall  on  one  another's  toes.' 

6  This  proverbial  phrase,  which  was  applied  to  su- 
perfluous actions  in  general,  occurs  again  In  The  Merry 
wives  of  Windsor. 

7  The  quarto  of  1397  reads,  <  Three  t\m«»  a  d4t^ ;^  and 
right  w-its  instead  of ^five  wiis. 

8  The  fairies'  midwife  does  not  mean  the  midwift  (» 
the  fairies,  but  that  she  was  the  person  among  the  fairies 
whose  department  it  was  to  deliver  the  fancies  uf  sleei>> 
ing  men  of  their  dre.ims,  those  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
When  we  say  the  king's  judge*,  we  do  not  mean  pww 
sons  who  judge  the  king,  bui  persons  appointed  by  hira 
to  judse  his  subjects  — Steer-ens.  Warbiirton,  with  soma 
plau!<ibility,  reads,  '  the  fancy's  midwife.' 

9  The  quano  of  1507  has,  "^of  a  burgomaster.'  Ths 
citizens  of  Shakspeare's  time  appear  to  have  worn  this 
ornament  on  the  thumb.  8o  Olapthorne  in  his  comedy 
of  Wit  in  a  Constable  : — '  And  an  aldermoH,  as  I  may 
say  to  you,  he  has  no  more  wit  than  the  rest  o'  the 
bench  :  and  that  lies  In  his  thumb  ring.'  Shak* pears 
compares  his  fairy  to  the  figure  carvMt  on  ib«  agaie> 
stone  of  a  thumb  ring. 

10  Jltomxes  for  atoms. 

11  There  is  a  similar  fanciful  deacriptinn  of  Queen 
Mab's  chariot  in  Drayton's  Nymphiaia,  which  was 
written  several  years  alter  this  tnCgedy. 

13  This  probably  alludes  tn  the  '  kisaiiig  comfiis,'  men. 
tioned  by  Falstan  in  the  last  aa  of  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor. 

13  This  speech  received  much  alteralktn  afier  the  first 
edition  in  the  quarto  of  1597  :  and  Shakspeare  has  ina/.  • 
vertently  intro<liiced  the  courtier  twice.  Mr.  Tyrwh>4 
flivting  '  countries  knees'  in  the  first  instance  printed  in 
(he  second  folio,  would  read  counties'  (i.e. noblemen's) 
knees.  Steevens  remarks  that  the  whole  speech  bears 
a  rcsemblaiire  tu  a  passage  of  Claudian  in  Ssxtum  Oon- 
sulatum  Honorii  Augusti'PrBfaiio. 

1-1  A  place  in  court. 

to  The  quarto  of  I  j97  reads,  <  counter  mines.'  SpaniMi 
blades  were  held  In  hirih  estesm.  A  sword  was  caiWu  • 
Tblcd^.  fmnri  the  exQCllcdce  of  the  Tolews  Keel. 
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Of  healths  five  fathom  deep  j  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear  ;  at  which  he  starts  and  wakes  ; 
And  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night : 
And  hakes  the  elf-locks'  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs, 
That  presses  ihem,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear, 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage.* 
This,  tnis  is  she — 

Rom.  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace  ; 

Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Mer.  True,  I  talk  of  dreams  ; 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain, 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy  ; 
Wfiich  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air  ; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  woos 
Even  now  the  fro/en  bosom  of  the  north. 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

Ben.  This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  our- 
selves ; 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early  ;  for  my  mind  misgives. 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars, 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels  ;  and  expire'  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  clos'd  in  my  breast. 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death  : 
But  He,  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course, 
Direct  my  sail !  On,  lusty  gentlemen. 

Ben.  Strike,  drum.*  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.»     A  Hall  in  Capulet's  House.     Mu- 
sicians uxUting.    Enter  Servants. 

1  Sen.  Where's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not  to 
take  away?  he  shift  a  trencher!^  he  scrape  a 
trencher ! 

2  Serv.  When  good  manners  shall  lie  all  in  one 
or  two  men's  hands,  and  they  unwashed  too,  'tis  a 
foul  thing. 

I  Serv.  Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the 
court-cupboard,'  look  to  the  plate: — good  thou, 
save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane  ;•  and,  as  thou  lovest 


1  i.  e.  fairy  locks,  locks  of  hair  clotted  and  tangled  in 
the  night.  It  was  a  common  superstition  ;  and  Warbur- 
ton  conjectures  that  it  had  its  rise  from  the  horrid  disease 
called  Plica  Polonica. 

2  So  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  i.  Sc.  2  : — 

' let  them  be  men  of  great  repute  and  carriage. 

•  Moth.  Sampson,  master ;  he  was  a  man  of  good  car- 
riage, great  carriage;  for  he  carried  the  town-gates.' 

3  So  in  The  Rape  of  Lucrece  : — 

'  An  expired  date  cancell'd  ere  well  begun.' 
And  in  Mother  Hubbard's  Tale : — 

'  Now  whereas  lime  flying  with  wings  swift 
Expired  had  the  terra,'  Sic. 

4  Here  the  folio  adds : — '  They  march  about  the  stage, 
and  serving  men  come  forth  with  their  napkins.'' 

5  This  scene  is  not  in  the  first  copy  in  the  quarto  of 
1597. 

6  To  shift  a  trencher  was  technical.  So  in  The  Mi- 
■eries  of  Enforst  Marriage,  1608 : — '  Learne  more  man- 
ners, stand  at  your  brother's  backe,  as  to  shift  a  trencher 
neately,'  &c.  Trenchers  were  used  in  Shakspeare^s 
time,  and  long  after,  by  persons  of  good  fashion  and 
quality.  They  continued  common  till  a  late  period  in 
many  public  societies,  and  are  now,  or  were  lately,  still 
retained  at  Lincoln's  lun. 

7  The  court  cupboard  was  the  ancient  sideboard ;  it 
was  a  cumbrous  piece  of  furniture,  with  stages  or 
shelves  gradually  receding,  like  stairs,  to  the  top, 
whereon  the  plate  was  displayed  at  festivals.  They  are 
mentioned  in  many  of  our  old  comedies.  Thus  in  Chap- 
man's Monsieur  D'Olive,  1606  : — '  Here  shall  stand  my 
court  cupboard,  with  its  furniture  of  plate.'  Again  in 
bis  May  Day,  1611 : — '  Court  cupboards  planted  with 
flagons,  cans,  cups,  beakers,'  Sec  Two  of  these  an- 
cient pieces  of  furniture  are  still  in  Stationer's  Hall : 
they  are  used  at  public  festivals,  to  display  the  antique 
silver  vessels  of  the  Company,  consisting  of  cans,  cups, 
beakers,  flagons,  &c.  There  is  a  print  in  a  curious 
work,  entitled  Laurea  ^ustriaca,  folio,  1627,  represent- 
Mg  an  entertainment  given  by  King  James  I.  to  the  Spa- 
nish Ambassadors,  in  1623;  from  which  the  reader  will 
set  a  better  notion  of  the  court  cupboard  than  volufflcs 
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me,  let  the  porter  let  in  Susan  Grindstone,  and 
Nell. — Antony !  and  Potpan .' 
2  Serv.  Ay,  boy  :  ready. 

1  Serv.  You  are  looked  for,  and  called  for,  asked 
for,  and  sought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2  Serv.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too.— 
Cheerly,  boys ;  be  brisk  awhile,  and  the  longer 
liver  take  all.  [  They  retire  behind. 

Enter  Capulet,  ^c.  with  the  Guests  and  the 
Maskers. 

Cap.    Gentlemen,  welcome!    ladies,  that    have 
their  toes 
Unplagu'd  with  corns,  will  have  a  bout  with  you  :— 
Ah  ha,  my  mistresses  !  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?  she  that  makes  dainty  she, 
I'll  swear  hath  corns  ;    Am  I  come  near  yo\i  now  j 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen !  I  have  seen  the  day. 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor  ;  and  could  tell 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear. 
Such  as  would  please ; — 'tis  gone, 'tis  gone,  'tis  gone : 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen ! — Come,  musicians, 

play. 
A  hall !  a  hall !'  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls. 

[Music  plays,  and  Uiey  dance. 
More  lights,  ye  knaves;  and  turn  the  tables  up," 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot.— ™ 
Ah,  sirrah,  this  unlook'd-for  sport  comes  well. 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin' '  Capulet ; 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days  : 
How  long  is't  now,  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  1 

2  Cap.  By'r  lady,  thirty  years,    [much  ! 

1  Cap.  What,  man !  'tis  not  so  much,  'tis  not  so 
-'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio,- 

Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will, 

Some  five  and  twenty  years  ;   and  then  we  mask'd, 

2  Cap.  'Tis  more,  'tis  more  :  his  son  is  elder,  sir  : 
His  son  is  thirty. 

1  Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that? 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago.'* 

Rom.  What  lady's  that, which  doth  enrich  the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight  ? 

Serv.  I  know  not,  sir. 

Rom.  O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright ! 
It  seems  she"  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 


of  description  would  afford   him.     It  was  sometimes 
also  called  a  cupboard  of  plate,  and  a  livery  cupboard. 

8  Marchpane  was  a  constant  article  in  the  desserts  of 
our  ancestors.  It  was  a  sweet  cake,  composed  of  fil- 
berts, almonds,  pistachoes,  pine  kernels,  and  sugar  of 
roses,  with  a  small  portion  of  flour.  They  were  often 
made  in  fantastic  forms.  In  Io62,  the  Stationers'  Ci)m- 
pany  paid  '  for  ix.  marchpaynes  xxvi.  s.  viii.  d.' 

9  An  exclamation  commonly  used  to  make  room  in  a 
crowd  for  any  particular  purpose,  as  we  now  say,  a 
ring  !  a  ring !     So  Marston,  Sat.  iii. : — 

' j3  hall !   a  hall  ! 

Roome  for  the  spheres,  the  orbs  celestia. 

Will  dance  Kempe's  jigg.' 
The  passages  are  numberless  that  may  be  cited  in  illus- 
tration of  this  phrase. 

10  The  ancient  io4?es  were  flat  leaves  or  5oarrf«  joined 
by  hinges  and  placed  on  tressels  ;  when  they  were  to  be 
removed  they  were  therefore  turned  up.  The  phrase  is 
sometimes  takenup.  Thus  in  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wo!- 
sey,  ed.  132d,  p.  199 : — '  After  that  the  boards-end  was 
taken  up.' 

11  Cousin  was  a  common  expression  for  kinsman. 
Thus  m  Hamlet,  the  king,  his  uncle  and  stepfather,  ad- 
dresses him  with — 

'  But  now,  mv  cousin  Hamlet  and  my  son.' 

12  This  speech  stands  thus  in  the  quarto  of  1597: — 
'  Will  you  tell  me  thai  ?  it  cannot  be  so : 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  three  years  ago  ; 

Good  youths,  i'faiih  ! — Oh,  youth's  a  jolly  thing  !» 
There  are  many  trifling  variations  in  almost  every 
speech  of  this  play  ;  but  when  they  are  of  little  conse- 
quence I  have  not  encumbered  the  page  with  them. 
The  last  of  these  three  lines,  however,  is  natural  and 
pleasi  ng. — Steevevs. 

13  Steevens  reads,  with  the  second  folio : — 

'  Her  beauty  hangs  upon,'  Sic. 

Shakspeare  has  the  same  thought  in  his  27th  Sonnets. 

'Which  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night. 

Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  new.' 

I  Lyiy  in  his  Euphues,  has  'A  fair  pearl  io  aMorian'sear.^ 
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Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear : 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear ! 
So  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows : 
The  nfjeasure  done,  I'll  watch  her  place  of  stand, 
And,  touching  hers,  make  happy  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  forswear  it,  sight ! 
For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  nieht. 

Tyh.  This,  by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Montague  : — 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy : — What !  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  nover'd  with  an  antic  face, 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity  ? 
Now,  by  the  siock  and  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

I  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinsman  ?  wherefore  stomi 
you  so  7 

Tyh.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe  ; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  spite, 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  this  night. 

1  Cup.  Young  Romeo  is't  7 

Tyh.  'Tis  he,  that  villain  Romeo, 

1  Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alone, 
He  bears  him  like  a  portly  gentleman: 
And,  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him, 
To  be  a  virtuous  and  well  govern'd  youth : 
I  would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town. 
Here  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement : 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him. 
It  is  mv  will  ;   the  which  if  thou  respect, 
Show  a  fair  presence,  and  put  off  these  frowns, 
An  ill  beseeming  semblance  fur  a  feast. 

Tyb.  It  (its,  when  such  a  villain  \a  a  guest ; 
I'll  not  endure  him. 

1  Cap.  He  shall  be  endur'd  ; 

What,  goodman  boy  7 — I  say,  he  shall ; — Go  to  \— 
Am  I  the  master  here,  or  you  7   go  to. 
You'll  not  endure  him  I — God  shall  mend  my  soul — 
You'll  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests ! 
You  will  set  cock-a-hoop  I  you'll  be  the  man  !       ' 

Tyh.  Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  shame. 

1  Cap.      '  Go  to,  go  to. 

You  are  a  saucy  boy  : — Is't  so,  indeed  7 — 
This  trick  may  cnarice  to  scath'  you  ;— I  know  what. 
You  must  contrary  me  !  marry,  'tis  time- 
Well  said,  my  heiirts  : — You  are  a  princox  ;*  go : — 
Be  quiet,  or — More  lisht,  more  light,  for  shame  ! — 
I'll  make  you  quiet;  What!  Cheerly,  my  hearts. 

Tyb.  Patience  perforce'  with  wilful  choler  meet- 

Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  difTerent  greeting. 

I  will  withdraw  :   but  this  intrusion  shall. 

Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall.     [Exit. 

Rom.  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand 

I  To  Juliet. 

This  holy  shrine,  the  "entle  fine  is  this — 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 

To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss. 

Jul.  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too 
much. 

Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this  : 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch. 

And  palm  to  palm  is  h^ly  palmers'  kiss. 
.    Rom.  Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too? 
.   Jul.  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  in  prayer. 
.    Rom.  O  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands 
do;« 

They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair. 


1  1.  e.  do  you  an  injury.  The  word  has  still  this  mean- 
ing in  Scotland. 

3  A  pert  fur  ward  youth.  The  word  is  apparently  a 
corruption  of  the  Laiin  pracor. 

3  There  Is  an  old  adage — '  Patience  perforce  is  a  me- 
dicine for  a  mad  dug.'    To  which  this  is  an  allusion. 

4  Juliet  had  said  before,  that '  palm  to  palm  was  hnly 
palmer's  kiss.'  She  afterwards  say j.  that '  palmers  have 
lips  that  they  must  use  in  prayer.'  Rnmeo  replies,  Tiint 
the  pra'/er  of  his  lips  ica-v,  that  Ihey  might  do  what 
hands  do ;  that  is,  that  they  mi^ht  kiss. 

6  The  j»et  here,  without  dnubi,  copied  from  the  m>Hle 
of  his  own  time  ;  and  kissing  a  lady  in  a  piibllc  assem- 
bly, we  may  conclude,  was  not  then  thought  indecorous, 
h)  King  Henry  VIII.  Lord  Sands  is  represented  as  kiss- 
ing Knao  Boleyii,  next  whom  he  sal  at  supper. 


Jul.  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  ibr  pra^en^ 
sake. 

Rom.  Then  move  not,  while  my  prayer's  efiect 
I  take. 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  yours,  my  sin  b  purg'd. 

[Kisting  her.* 

JuL  Then  have  my  lips  the  sin  that  they  have  took. 

Rom.  Sin  from  my  lips  7  0,trespa8s  sweetly  urg'd. 
Give  me  my  siu  again. 

JuL  You  kiss  by  the  book. 

NuTte.  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word  with 
you. 

Rom.  What  is  her  mother  ? 

-'Vttrse.  Marry,  bachelor ! 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house, 
And  a  eood  lady,  and  a  wise,  and  virtuous : 
I  nurs'rf  her  daughter,  that  you  ulk'd  withal : 
I  tell  you, — he,  that  can  lay  hold  of  her, 
Shall  have  the  chinks. 

Rom.  Is  she  a  Capulet  ? 

O,  dear  account !  my  life  is  ray  foe's  debt. 

Ben.  Avi».y,  begone  ;  the  sport  is  at  the  best. 

Rom.  Ay,  so  I  fear  ;  the  more  is  my  unrest. 

1  Cap.  Na;)r,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gone  ; 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards.'— 
Is  it  e'en  so  ?  Why,  then  I  thank  you  all ; 
I  thank  you,  honest  gentlemen  :'  good  night:— 
More  torches  here  ! — Come  on,  then  let's  to  bed. 
Ah,  sirrah,  [To  2  Cap.]  bv  my  fay,  it  waxes  late  ; 
I'll  to  my  rest.     [Exeunt  ail  hut  Juliet  am/ Nurse. 

yMi.Come  hither  nurse  :  What  is  von  gentleman  T 

Nurse.  The  son  and  heir  of  old  Tibeno. 

JuL  What's  he,  that  now  is  eoing  out  of  door? 

Nurse.  Marry,  that,  I  think,  oe  young  Petruchio, 

Jul.  What's  he,  that  follows  there,  that  would 
not  dance  ? 

Nurse.  I  know  not. 

Jul.  Go  ask  his  name  : — if  he  be  married, 
My  erave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed. 

Nurse.  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  , 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemv. 

Jul.  My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate ! 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late  1 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me, 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy. 

Nurse.  What's  this  7  what's  tfiis  7 

Jul.  A  rhyme  I  learn'd  even  now 
Of  one  I  danc'd  withal.      [  One  ealh  within,  Juliet. 

Nurse.  Anon,  anon  : — 

Come,  let's  away ;   the  strangers  all  are  gone. 

[Exeunt. 
Enter  Cborvs.* 
Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  deathbed  lie. 

And  ywung  affection  gapes  to  be  his  heir  ; 
That  fair,*  which  love  groan'd  for,  and  would  die. 

With  tender  Juliet  match'd  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  asain, 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks  ; 
But  to  his  foe  suppos'd  he  must  complain, 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks  . 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear; 
And  she  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where  : 


6  Tawards  is  ready,  at  hand.  A  banjuel,  nr  rerv. 
supper,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  similar  to  our 
dessert. 

7  Here  the  quarto  of  1597  adds  ; — 

'  I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  in  bed  an  hour  ago : 
Light  to  my  chamber,  ho  !» 

8  '  This  chorus  is  not  in  the  first  edition,  qu'«rto, 
1597.  Its  use  is  not  easily  discovered  ;  it  conduces  no- 
thing to  the  progress  of  the  play ;  but  relates  what  is 
already  known,  or  what  the  next  scene  will  show  ;  and 
relates  it  without  adding  the  improvement  of  any  moral 
sentiment.^— Johnson. 

a  Fair,  it  has  been  already  obserred,  wae  fiMrmeriy 
used  as  a  substantive,  and  was  aynoayaous  wMi  beasslf. 
The  old  copies  read  : — 

'  That  fair /or  which  love  groan'd  for,*  kc 
This  reading  Malone  defends.  'Siecvens  treats  itaae 
corruption,  and  says,  that /cur,  in  the  present  tiitaiHH 
is  used  as  a  dissyllable. 
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SciiTE  II. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


443 


But  passion  lends  them  power,  time  means  to  meet, 
Temp'ring  extremities  with  extreme  sweet.     [£xit. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE    I.     uin   open  Place,  adjoining  Capulet's 

Garden.     Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  Can  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
Turn  back,  dulf  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out. 

[He  climbs  the  JVall,  and  leaps  down  within  it. 
Enter  Benvolio,  and  Mercutio. 
^   Pen.  Romeo !  my  cousin  Romeo  ! 

Mer.  He  is  wise  ; 

And,  on  my  life,  hath  stolen  him  home  to  bed. 

Sen.  He  ran  this  way,  and  ieap'd  this  orchard' 
wall : 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Nay,  I'll  conjure,  too. — 

Romeo!   humours!   madman!  passion  I  lover! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh. 
Speak  but  one  rhyme,  and  I  am  satisfied  ; 
Cry  but — Ah  me  !   pronounce'  but — love  and  dove  ; 
Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word, 
One  nickname  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir, 
Young  Adam  Cupid,  he  tKat  shot  so  trim,' 
When  king  Cophetiia  lov'd  the  beggar-maid. — 
He  heareth  not,  he  stirrelh  not,  he  moveth  not; 
The  ape*  is  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  him. — 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rosaline's  bright  eyes, 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip, 
By  her  fine  fo>t,  straight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh, 
And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  lie, 
That  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  us. 

Ben.  An  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  wilt  anger  him. 

Mer.  This  cannot  anger  him  :   'twould  anger  him 
To  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress'  circle 
Of  some  strange  nature,  letlin?  it  there  stand 
Till  she  had  laid  it,  and  cor.jur'd  it  down  ; 
That  were  some  spite  :   my  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honest,  and  in  his  mistress'  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him. 

Ben.  Come,  he  hath  hid  him'elfamong  those  trees, 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous'  night: 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree, 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit, 
As  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone." — 
Romeo,  good  night ; — I'll  to  my  truckle-bed  ; 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep  : 
Come,  shall  w^  go  ? 

Ben.  Go,  then  ;  for  'tis  in  vain 

To  seek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  found. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  II,    Capulet's  Garden.     Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound. 
[Juliet  appears  above,  at  a  fVindow. 
But,  soft  !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  ! 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun  ! 


1  See  note  on  Julius  CiBsar,  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

9  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  ()flo97.  Those  of 
1599  and  1609,  and  the  folio,  read  provaunt,  an  evident 
corruption.  The  folio  of  1632  has  couply  meaning  couple. 
which  has  been  the  reading  of  many  modern  editions. 
Steevens  endeavours  to  persuade  himself  and  his  rea- 
ders that propaH/  may  be  right,  and  mean  provide,  fur- 
nish. 

3  All  the  old  copies  read,  Abraham  Cupid.  The 
fiUeration  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Upton.  It  evidently 
alludes  to  the  famous  archer  Jlda-in  Bell.  So  in  Decker's 
Satiromastix : — '  He  shoots  his  bolt  but  seldom  ;  but 
^hen  Adam  lets  go,  he  hits,'  '  He  shoots  at  thee  too, 
Jldum  Bell ;  and  his  arrows  stick  here."  The  ballad 
alluded  to  is  King  Cophetiia  and  the  Beggar-Maid,  or, 
as  it  is  called  in  some  copies,  '  The  Song  of  a  Beggar 
and  a  King.'  It  may  be  seen  in  the  first  volume  of 
Percy's  Reliques  of  Aiiciont  Poetry.  The  following 
■tanza  Sbakspeare  had  paiticularly  in  view  : — 
'  The  blinded  boy  that  shoots  so  trim. 

From  heaven  down  did  hie ; 

He  drew  a  dart  and  shot  at  him, 

In  place  where  he  did  lie.' 


Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 

Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grieij 

That  thou  lier  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she : 

Be  not  her  maid,'  since  she  is  envious  ; 

Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green, 

And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off.^ 

It  is  my  lady  :   O,  it  is  my  love  : 

O,  that  she  knew  she  were  ! — 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing  ;  What  of  that? 

Her  eye  discourses,  I  will  answer  it. 

I  am  too  bold,  'tis  not  to  me  she  speaks : 

Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven, 

Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 

To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 

What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head  7 

The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those  stars, 

As  daylight  doth  a  lamp  ;   her  eye  in  heaven 

Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 

That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night. 

See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand! 

O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hand, 

That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  ! 

Jul.  Ah  me ! 

Rom.  She  speaks  : — 

O,  speak  again,  bright  angel  !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  sight,"  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  wnite-uptuined  wond'ring  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.     O,    Romeo,    Romeo,    wherefore   art  thou 
Romeo  7 
Denv  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name  : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love, 
And  I'll  no  longer  be  a  Capulet. 

Rom.  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at  this? 

[Aside. 

Jul.  'Tis  but  thy  namC;  that  is  my  enemy  j — 
Thou  art  thyself  though,  not  a  Montague. 
What's  Montague  !  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  some  other  name! 
What's  in  a  name  ?   that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell   as  sweet ; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  call'd  : 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  wjiich  he  owes. 
Without  that  title  :   Romeo,  doff  thy  name  ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee, 
Take  all  myself. 

Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word  : 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I'll  be  new  baptiz'd  ; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  bescreen'din 
night. 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Rom.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  ihec  who  I  am  : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself. 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee  ; 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 


4  This  phrase  in  Shakspeare's  lime  was  used  as  an 
expression  of  tenderness   like /joor/oo/,  &c. 

5  i.  e.  the  humid,  the  moist  dewy  night.  Chapman 
uses  the  word  in  this  sense  in  his  translation  of  Homer, 
b.  ii.  edit.  1-598  : 

'  The  other  gods  and  knights  at  arms,  slept  all  the 
humorous  night.' 
And  Drayton  in  the  thirteenth  Song  of  his  Polyolbion :-. 

' which  late  the  humorous  night 

Bespangled  had  with  pearl.' 
And  in  The  Barons'  Wars,  canto  i. : — 

'  The  hurrwious  fogs  deprive  us  of  his  light. 
Shakspeare  uses  the  epithet,  'vajjorous  night,'  in  Mea- 
sure for  Measure. 

6  Alter  this  line  in  the  old  copies  are  two  lines  of 
ribaldry,  which  have  justly  been  degraded  to  the  mar- 
gin : — 

'  O  Romeo,  that  she  were,  ah  that  she  were 
An  open  et  cetera,  thou  a  poprin  pear.' 

7  i.  e.  be  not  a  votary  to  the  moon,  to  Diana. 

S  The  old  copies  read,  '  to  this  night.'  Theobald 
made  the  emendation,  which  appears  to  be  warranted 
by  the  context. 
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ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


Act  U. 


Jul.  My  ears  haTe  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred  words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,'  yet  I  know  the  sound; 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  thee  dislike.* 

Jul.  How  c&nt'st  thou  hither,  tell  me  ?  and  where- 
fore ? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb  ; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  mv  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.    With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'er-perch 
these  walls  ; 
For  stony  limits  cantiot  hold  love  out : 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt, 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let'  to  me. 

Jul.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.  Alack  I  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords  ;*  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

Jul.  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here 

Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their 
si"ht  ; 
And,  but^  tnoii  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here : 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued*  wanting  of  thy  love. 

Jul,    By  whoje  direction  found'st   thou  out  this 
place  7 

Rom.  By  love,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to  inquire  : 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot ;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash'd  with  the  furthest  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

JiU.  Thou  know'st,  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my 
face  ; 
Else  would  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  cheek. 
For  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  speak  to-night 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke  ;   But  farewell  compliment  !* 
Dost  thou  love  me  ?  I  know,  thou  wilt  say — Ay  ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word  :   yet,  if  thou  swear'st. 
Thou  mayst  prove  false ;  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
They  say,  Jove  laughs."     O,  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully  : — 
Or  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say'thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  woo :  but,  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond  ; 
And  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  haviour  light : 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  I'll  prove  more  true 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  he  strange.* 


1  We  meet  with  almost  (he  same  wonls  as  those  here 
attributed  tu  Romeo  In  King  Edward  III.  a  tragedy, 
1596  :— 

'  I  mis;ht  perceive  his  eye  in  her  eye  lost, 
His  eye  to  drink  her  sweet  lone>ie''a  utterance.^ 
3  1.  e.-if  either  thee  displease.    This  was  the  usual 
phra.'teolojy  of  Shakspeare's  time.   So  it  tikes  me  well ; 
for  It  pleases  me  well. 

3  i.  e.  no  atop,  no  hinderance.  Thus  the  quarto  of 
1597.    The  Bubsenuent  copies  read,  '  no  atop  to  roe.' 

4  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  copied  this  thought  in 
The  Maid  in  the  Mill  :— 

•  The  lady  may  command,  sir ; 
She  bears  an  eye  more  dreadful  than  your  weapon.' 
6  But  is  here  a;ain  used  in  its  exceptive  sense,  toiM- 
out  or  unless. 

6  i.  e.  postponed,  delayed  or  deferred  to  a  more  distant 
period.    So  in  Act  iv.  Sc.  1 : — 

'  I  hear  thou  must,  and  iiothins  may  prorogue  it. 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  the  county.' 
The  whole  passage  above,  according  to  my  view  of  It, 
has  the  following  construction : — '  I  have  night  to  screen 
me  ;  yet  unless  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here.  It 
were  better  that  they  ended  my  life  at  once,  than  to 
have  death  delayed,  and  to  want  thy  love.' 

7  I.  e.  farewell  attention  to  forms. 

8  This  Shakspeare  found  in  Ovid's  Art  of  Love ;  per- 
haps in  Marlowe's  translation  : — 

•  For  Jove  himself  sits  in  the  azure  sklei, 
Jlnd  laughs  betmc  at  lovers''  perjuries.^ 
With  the  following  beautiful  antiinesis   to  the  above 
lines  (says  Mr.  Douce)  every  reader  of  taste  will  be 
KTaiified.     It  is  given  mrmoriter  from  some  old  play, 
the  name  of  which  is  forgotten  : — 

'  fyhen  lovers  swear  true  faith,  the  llsfnlng  angels 
Bland  on  the  golden  battlements  of  heaven, 
And  waft  Outif  vows  u>  the  eternal  throne.* 


I  should  have  been  more  atrange,  I  must  confess, 
But  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  ware, 
My  true  love's  passion :  therefore  pardon  me  ; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver"*  all  these  fruit-tree  tops, — 

Jul.  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant 
moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Rom.  What  shall  I  swear  by  1 

Jul.  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 

Or,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  sel^ 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry, 
And  Fll  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love 

JuL  Well,  do  not  swear :   although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night : 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden  ; 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be, 
Ere  one  can  say — It  lightens."  Sweet,  good  night! 
This  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet- 
Good  night,  good  night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  neart,  as  that  within  my  breast ! 

Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  7 

Jul.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night? 

Rom.  The  exchange  of  thy  love's   faithful  vow 
for  mine. 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  request  it : 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  Would'st  thou  withdraw  it  ?  for  what  pui^ 
pose,  love  ? 

Jul,  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thmg  I  have: 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  tne  sea,  -  i. 

My  love  as  deep  ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  mfinite. 

[Nurse  caU*  toUhm, 
I  hear  some  noise  within  ;  Dear  love,  adieu  ! 
Anon,  good  nurse  ! — Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay,  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [Exit 

Rom.  O,  blessed,  blessed  night !  I  am  afeard, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantial. 
Re-enter  Juliet,  a6oue. 

Jul.  Three  words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good  nighl^ 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  lore  be  honourable.'* 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  wora  to-morrow, 
By  one  that  I'll  procure  to  come  to  thee, 

9  To  be  distant,  or  ahi/. 

10  This  image  struck  Pope  : — 

'  The  moonbeam  trembling  falls, 
And  tips  tcilh  silver  all  the  walls.* 
And  in  the  celebrated  simile  at  the  end  of  the  eight 
Iliad  : — '  And  lips  tcith  silver  every  mountain's  head.* 

11  So  in  The  Miracles  of  Moses,  by  Drayton,  1604  :— 

' lighmine  ceaselessly  to  burn, 

Swifter  than  thought' from  place  to  place  to  pass, 
And  being  gone,  d^oth  suddenly  return 
Ere  you  could  say  precisely  what  it  was.' 
The  same  thought  occurs  iu  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream. 

All  the  intermediate  lines  from  '  Street,  good  night .'' 
to  '  Stay  but  a  little,^  &c.  were  added  after  the  ftrst  im. 
pression  in  1597. 

12  In  Brooke's  Tragical  History  of  Romeus  and  Jullrt, 
she  uses  nearly  the  same  expressions  : — 

'  If  vour  thought  be  chaste,  and  have  on  virtue  ground, 
If  wedlock  be  the  end  and  mark,  which  your  deaira 

hath  found. 
Obedience  set  aside,  unto  my  parents  due. 
The  quarrel  eke  that  long  ago  between  our  households 

grew, 
Both  me  and  mine  I  will  alltrhole  to  you  to  taJee, 
AivifoUotcing  you  tehereao  you  go,  my  father's  boon 

forsake : 
But  if  by  wanton  love  and  by  unlawful  auil 
Vou  think  in  ripest  years  to  pluck  my  maidenhoods 

dainty  fruit. 
You  are  beguil'd,  and  now  your  Juliet  you  beseekt 
To  cease  your  tuit,  and  suffer  her  to  live  among  bsT 

like*.' 
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Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite : 

And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I'll  lay, 

And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world : 

Niirse.   [Within.]  Madam. 

Jul.  I  come  anon  :-  -But  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 
I  do  beseech  thee, 

Nurse.  [fVithin.]  Madam. 

Jul.  By  and  by,  I  come : — 

To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leaye  me  to  my  grief: 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  soul, 

Jul.  A  thousand  times  °;ood  night !  [Exit. 

Rom.  A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thv 
light.- 
Love  goes  toward  love,  as  school-boys  from  theii 

books ; 
But  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy  looks. 
[Retiring  slowly. 
Re-enter  Jcliet,  above. 

JuL    Hist !    Romeo,  hist ! — O,  for  a  falconer's 
voice. 
To  lure  this  tassel-gentle'  back  again ! 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud  ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave*  where  echo  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than  mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name  ; 

Rom.  It  is  my  sou),  that  calls  upon  my  name  ; 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  nigh^ 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears  ! 

Jul.  Romeo! 

Rom,  My  sweet  !* 

Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee  ? 

Rom.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail ;  'tis  ttventy  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it. 

JuL  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  there, 
Rememb'ring  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I'll  still  stay,  to  have  thee  still  forget. 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

JuL  'Tis  almost  morning,  I  would  have  thee  gone  ; 
And  yet  no  further  than  a  wanton's  bird  ; 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves. 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.  I  would,  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweety  so  would  I ; 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  chenshing. 
Good  night,  good  night !  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow, 
That  I  shall  say — good  night,  till  it  be  morrow.  [Exit, 


1  The  tassel,  or  tiercel,  (for  so  it  should  be  spelt,)  is 
the  male  of  the  gosshairk,  and  is  said  to  be  so  called 
because  it  is  a  lierce  or  tfiird  less  than  the  female.  This 
is  equally  true  of  all  birds  of  prey.  This  species  of 
hawk  had  the  epithet  of  gentle  annexed  to  it,  from  the 
ease  with  which  it  was  tamed,  and  its  attachment  to 
man.  Tardif,  in  his  book  of  Falconry,  says  that  the 
tiercel  has  its  name  from  being  one  of  three  birds  usually 
found  in  the  aerie  of  a  falcon,  two  of  which  are  females, 
and  the  third  a  male  ;  hence  called  tiercelet,  or  the  third. 
According  to  the  old  books  of  sport  the  falcon  g^enl/e  and 
tiercel  gentle  are  birds  for  a  prince. 

2  This  strong  expression  is  more  suitably  employed 
by  Milton  : — 'A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave.' 

3  The  quarto  of  1597  puts  the  cold,  distant,  and 
formal  appeifation  Madam,  into  the  mouth  of  Romeo. — 
The  two  subsequent  quartos  and  the  folio  have  '  my 
niece,'  which  is  a  palpable  corruption  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  what  word  was  intended.  '  My  sweet,'  is  the 
reading  of  the  second  folio. 

4  In  the  folio  and  the  three  later  quartos  these  four 
lines  are  printed  twice  over,  and  given  once  to  Romeo 
and  once  to  the  Friar. 

5  '  Flecked  is  spotted,  dappled,  streaked,  or  varie- 
gated. Lord  Surrey  uses  the  word  in  bis  translation  of 
the  fourth  ^neid  : — 

•  Her  quivering  cheekes flecked  with  deadly  stain.' 
So  in  the  old  play  of  The  Four  Prentices  : — 
'  We'll  ^ec*  our  white  steeds  in  your  Christian  blood.' 

6  This  is  the  reading  of  the  second  folio.  The  quarto 
of  1597  reads : — 

'  From  forth  day's  path  and  Titan's^ry  wheels.' 
The  quarto  of  1599  and  the  folio  have  '  burmfig  wheels.' 


Rom,  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyei,  peace  in  thy 
breast ! — 
'Would,  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest ! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  father's  cell ; 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.    [E*it, 

SCENE  III.   Friar  Laurence's  Cett.  £nto-FRiAB 
Laureace,  unth  a  Basket. 

Fri.  The  gray-ey'd  morn  smiles  on  the  frowning 

night,'* 
Checkering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light ; 
And  flecked'  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From   forth   day's    path-way,    made    by   Titan's 

wheels :' 
Now,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye. 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  must  fill  up  this  osier  cage  of  ours. 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers.' 
The  earth,  that's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb  ;• 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb  : 
And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 
We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find ; 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent. 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  diflierent. 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace'  that  lies 
In  hfrrbs^  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities  : 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  sytecial  good  doth  give  ; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strain'd  from  that  fair  use^ 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  : 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied  ; 
And  vice  sometime's  by  action  dignified. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  raed'cine  power : 
For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  part'"  cheers  each 

part; 
Bemg  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 
Two  such  opposed  foes  encamp  them  still" 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace,  and  rude  will ; 
And,  where  the  worser  is  ]  redominant, 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  Good  morrow,  father  ! 

Fri.  Benediate ! 

What  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me  ?— 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  distemper'd  head. 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed  : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie  ; 


7  So  Drayton,  in  the  eighteenth  Song  of  bis  Polyol* 
bion,  speaking  of  a  hermit : — 

'  riis  happy  time  he  spends  the  works  of  God  to  see, 
In  those  so  sundry  herbs  which  there  in  plenty  grow. 
Whose  sundry  strange  effects  he  only  seeks  to  know. 
And  m  a  little  maund,  being  made  oXoziers  small, 
Which  serveth  him  to  do  full  many  a  thing  withal, 
He  very  choicely  sorts  his  simples  got  abroad.' 
Shakspeare  has  very  artificially  prepared  us  for  the 
part  Friar  Lawrence  is  afterwards  to  sustain.    Having 
thus  early  discovered  him  to  be  a  chemist,  we  are  not 
surprised  when  we  find  him  furnishing  the  draught 
which  produces   the  catastrophe  of  the  piece.    The 
passage  was,  however,  suggested  by  Arthur  Brooke's 
poem." 

8  '  Omniparens,  eadem  rerum  commune  sepulchrum.' 

Lucretius. 
'  The  womb  of  nature,  and  perhaps  her  grave.' 

Hilton, 

' Time's  the  king  of  men. 

For  he's  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave.' 

Peridea. 

9  Efficacious  virtue. 

10  i.e.  with  its  odour.    Not,  as  Malone  says,  '  with  the 
olfactory  nerves  the  part  that  smells.' 

11  So  in  Shakspeare's  Lover's  Complaint : — 

* terror  and  dear  modesty 

Encamp' d  in  hearts,  but Jighting  outwardly.' 

Our  poet  has  more  than  once  alludea  to  these  opposed 
foes.     So  in  Othello  : — 

'  Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side.' 
See  also  his  forty-fourth  Sonnet.    He  may  have  re- 
membered a  passage  in  the  old  play  of  King  ArthoTj 
1587:— 

'  Peace  hath  three  foes  encamped  in  our  breasts. 

Ambition,  wrath,  and  envie  > 
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But  where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuffM  brain 
Doth    couch   his   limbs,   there    golden   sleep  doth 

reign  : 
Therefore  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure. 
Thou  art  uprous'd  by  some  distemp'rature  ; 
Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right — 
Our  Roiueo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 

Rom.  That  last  is    true,   the  sweeter  rest  was 
mine. 

Fri.  God  pardon  sin  !  wast  thou  with  Rosaline  ? 

Rom.  With  Rosaline,  my  ghostly  father  ?  no  ; 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  wo. 

jFH.  Thai's  my  good   son  :  But  where  hast  thou 
been,  then  ? 

Rom.  I'll  tell  thee,  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again. 
I  have  been  feasting  with  mine  enemy  : 
Where  on  a  sudden,  one  hath  wounded  roe, 
That's  by  me  wounded  :  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies  :' 
I  bear  no  liatred,  blessed  man  ;  for,  lo. 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 

Fri.  Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift  ; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrifL 

Rom.  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear  love 
is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine  ; 
And  all  corabin'd,  save  what  Ihou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage  :   When,  and  where,  and  how, 
We  met,  we  woo'd,  and  made  exchange  of  vow , 
I'll  tell  thee  as  we  pass  ;   but  this  I  pray, 
That  thnu  consent  to  marry  us  this  day. 

Fri.  Holy  Saint  Francis  !  what  a  change  is  here  ! 
Is  Rosaline,  whom  thou  didst  love  so  dear. 
So  soon  forsaken  7  young  men's  love  then  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  out  in  their  eyes. 
Jesu  Maria  !  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wash'dihy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline  ! 
How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste, 
To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste  ! 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears. 
Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears  ; 
Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wash'd  off  yet  : 
If  e'er  tliou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  thine, 
Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rosaline  ; 
And   art  thou  chang'd  1  pronounce    this   sentence 

then — 
Women  may  fall,  when  there's  no  strength  in  men. 

Rom.  Thou  chid'st  me  oft  for  loving  Rosaline. 

Fri.  For  doling,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Rom.  And  bad'st  mo  bury  love. 

Fri.  Not  in  a  grave. 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

1  This  apparent  false  concord  occurs  in  many  places, 
not  only  of  Shak^are,  but  of  all  old  English  writers. 
It  is  sufficient  in  observe  that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ami 
very  old  Rnglish  the  third  person  piuralof  the  present 
tense  ends  in  eth,  anil  often  lainillarly  in  es,  as  might  be 
exemplified  fVotn  Chancer  and  others.  This  idiom  was 
not  worn  nut  in  Shukspeare's  tiine,  who  must  not  there- 
fore be  tried  by  rules  which  were  invented  aller  his 
time.  We  have  the  same  grammatical  construction  in 
Cymbeline : — 

'  His  steeds  to  water  at  tliose  springs 
On  chalic'd  flowers  thi;t  lies.^ 
Xn'\  In  Venus  and  Adonis: — 

'  She  lifts  the  coffer  lids  that  close  his  eyes 
Where  lo  !  tu>o  lamps  burnt  nut  in  darkness  lies.' 
Agafin  in  a  former  scene  of  this  play  : — 

And  bakes  the  elMocka  In  fnul  sliiuish  hairs. 
Which  once  untangled  much  inisfortune  bud'.s.'' 
3  '  It  is  incumbent  upon  me,  or  it  is  of  Importanre  to 
me  to  use  extreme  haste.'    So  in  Kin^  Richard  III. : — 

' it  stands  me  mucn  upon. 

To  stop  all  hopes,'  be. 
3  The  allusion  is  to  archery.     The  clout,  or  white 
mark,  at  which  the  arrows  were  directed,  was  fastened 
by  a  black  pin,  placed  In  the  centre  of  IL    To  hit  this 
was  the  highest  ambition  of  every  marksman.    So  in 
No  Wit  like  a  Woman's,  a  comedy  by  Middletun,  1657 : 
'  They  have  shot  two  arrows  without  heads. 
They  cannot  stick  i'  the  but  yet ;  hold  out,  knight, 
And  I'll  c/eove  the  black  pi  nV  the  midst  of  the  white.' 
So  in  Marlowe's  Tamburlaine  :— 


Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :    she,  whom  I  lore 
now. 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  lore  for  lore  allow  ; 
The  other  did  not  so. 

Fri.  O,  she  knew  well. 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spelL 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come,  go  with  me. 
In  one  respect  I'll  ihv  assistant  be  ; 
For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove. 
To  turn  your  households'  rancour  to  pure  love. 

Rom.  O,  let  us  hence  ;  I  stand  on  sudden  haste.* 

Fru  Wisely,    and  slew  ;  they  stumble  that  run 
fasu  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    IV.    A  Street.    Enter  Bekvolio  and 
Mercdtio. 

Mtr.  Where  the  devil  should  this  Romeo  be  7— 
Came  he  not  home  to-night  7 

Sen.  Not  to  his  father's  ;  I  spoke  with  his  man. 

Mer,  Ah,  that  same  pale   hard-hearted  wench, 
that  Rosaline, 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  rim  mad. 

Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinsman  of  old  Capulet. 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  father's  house. 

Mer.  A  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Ben.  Romeo  will  answer  it. 

Mer.  Any  man,  that  can  write,   may  answer  ft 
letter. 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master^ 
how  he  dares,  being  dared. 

Mer.  Alas,  poor  Romeo,  he  is  already  dead  ! 
stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye  ;  shot 
thorough  the  ear  with  a  love-song  ;  the  very  pin  oi 
his  heart  cleft  with  the  blind  bow-boy's  butt-shall  :* 
And  is  he  a  man  lo  encounter  Tybalt  / 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt  ? 

Mer.  More  than  prince  of  cats,*  I  can  tell  you. 
O,  he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments. 
He  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song,  keeps  time,  dis- 
tance, and  proportion  ;  rests  me  his  ininiin  rest^ 
one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom :  the  very 
butcher  of  a  silk  button,'  a  duellist,  a  duellist  ;  a 
gentleman  of  the  very  first  house, — of  the  first  and 
second  cause  :*  Ah,  the  immortal  passado  !  the 
punto  reverso  !  the  hay  1'  . 

Ben.  The  what  7 

Mer.  The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting 
fantasticoes  ;  these  new  tuners  of  accents  ! — Bp 
Jfsu,  a  very  fond  hlade  ! — a  verf/  laU  man— <i  very 
good  whore  ! — Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing, 
grandsire,'  that  we  should  be  thus  affiirteH  witn 
these  strange  flies,  these  fashion-  mongers,  these  por- 
donnet-moffs,  who  stand  so  much  on  tlie  new  form^ 
that  they  cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench?*  O, 
their  bona,  their  bona  ! 

'  For  kines  are  clouts  that  every  man  shoots  at, 
Oiir  crown  the  pin  that  thousasids  seek  lo  cleave.^ 
4  Tybfrt.  Che  name  given  to  a  rat  in  the  old  story- 
book of  Reynard  the  Fox.  So  in  Decker's  Saiirnmastiz.' 

'  Tho'  you  were  Tybtrl,  prince  <if  lon?-tailed  cats.' 
Again,  in  Have  With  You  to  S«fl"ron  Walden,  by  Nash  I 
'  Not  Tibalt  prince  of  cats.' 
6  So  in  the  Return  from  Parnasstis: — 

'  Strikes  his  pninado  at  a  bulfon's  breadth.' 
The  phrase  also  occurs  in  the  Kantaisieii  de  Bruscsm' 
bile,  161  j,  p.  ISI : — '  Un  coup  de  roousquel  sans  four- 
chette  dana  le  sixieme  bonton.' 

6  i.  e.  a  gentleman  of  the  first  rank,  or  highest  emi- 
nence, among  these  duellists  ;  and  one  who  understands 
the  whole  science  ofquarrelling,  and  will  tell  you  of  the 

Jirst  cause,  and  the  second  cause,  for  wlik;h  a  man  is  to 
fight  The  Clown,  in  As  You  Like  It,  ta'ks  of  the  ««• 
venth  cause  in  the  same  sense. 

7  All  the  terms  of  the  fencing  school  weri'  originally 
Italian :  the  rapier,  or  small  thrusting  sword,  t>eing  flrsi 
used  in  Italy.  The  Aay  is  the  word  hoi,  you  Aope  itf 
used  when  a  thrust  reaches  the  antagonist.  Our  fencert 
oil  the  same  occasion  cry  out  ha ! 

8  Humorously  apostrophising  his  ance-'lors,  whose 
sober  times  wei'e  unacquainted  with  the  fopperies  here 
complained  of. 

9  During  the  ridiculmis  fashk)n  wliich  prevailed  of 
great  '  boulstered  breeches,'  (See  Strutt's  Manners  and 
Customs,  vol.  iii.  p.  86 ;  Scrype's  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  78, 
Appendix ;  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  note  17,)  it  is  said  that  H 
was  necesssary  u>  cut  away  hollow  places  in  the  benches 
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yi  Enter  Romeo. 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring  : — O, 
*flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  tishified  ! — Now  is  he  for 
the  numbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in;  Laura,  to  his 
lady,  was  but  a  kitchen  wench  ;  — marry,  she  had  a 
better  love  to  be-rhyme  her:  Dido,  a  dowdy  :  Cleo- 
patra, a  gipsy  ;  Helen  and  Hero,  hildings  and  har- 
lots ;  Thisbe,  a  gray  eye  or  so,"  but  not  to  the  pur- 
pose.— Signior  Romeo,  bonjour!  there's  a  French 
salutation  to  your  French  slop."  You  gave  us  the 
counterfeit  fairly  last  night. 

Rom.  Good  morrow  to  you  both.  What  coun- 
terfeit did  I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The  slip,  sir,  the  slip  ;  Can  you  not  con- 
ceive ? 

Rom.  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  business  was 
great :  and,  in  such  a  case  as  mine,  a  man  may 
strain  courtesv. 

Mer.  That^s  as  much  as  to  say — such  a  case  as 
vours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Rom.  Meaning — to  court'sv. 

Mer.  Thou  has  most  kindly  hit  it. 

Rom.  A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pmk  of  courtesy. 

Rom.  Pink  for  flower. 

Mer.  Rioht. 

Rom.  Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flowered.' 

Mer.  Well  said  :  Follow  me  this  jest  now,  fill 
thou  hast  worn  out  thy  pump  ;  that,  when  the  single 
sole  of  it  is  worn,  the  jest  may  remain,  after  the 
wearing,  solely  singular. 

Rom.  O,  siiigle-soled*  jest,  solely  singular  for  the 
singleness. 

Mer.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio ;  my 
wits  fail. 

Rom.  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs  ;  or  I'll 
cry  a  match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  thy  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,'  I 
have  done ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild-goose  in 
one  of  thy  wits,  than,  I  am  sure,  I  have  in  my  whole 
five  :  Was  I  with  you  there  for  the  goose  ? 

Rom.  Thou  wast  never  with  me  for  any  thing, 
v.hen  thou  wast  not  there  for  the  goose. 

Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest. 

Rom.  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not. 

Mer,  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting  ;*  it  is  a 
most  sharp  sauce. 

Rom.  And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet 
goose  ? 

Mer.  O,  here's  a  wit  of  cheverel,^  that  stretches 
from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad ! 

Rom.  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word — broad : 
which  added  to  the  goose,  proves  thee  far  and  wide 
a  broad  goose. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning 


of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  make  room  for  those  mon- 
strous protuberances,  without  which  those  w/to  stood  on 
the  new  form  could  not  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench. 

1  A  e ray  eye  appears  to  have  meant  what  we  now 
rail  a  blue  eye.  He  means  to  admit  that  Thisbe  had  a 
tolerable  fine  eye. 

2  The  slop  was  a  kind  of  wide-kneed  breeches,  or 
rather  trowsers. 

3  Here  is  a  vein  of  wit  too  thin  to  be  easily  found.  The 
fundamental  idea  is,  that  Romeo  wore  pinked  pumps, 
that  is,  punched  with  holes  in  figures.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom to  wear  ribands  in  the  shoes  formed  in  the  shape  of 
roses  or  other  flowers.  Thus  in  The  Masque  of  Gray's 
Inn,  1614 : — '  Every  masker's  pump  was  fastened  with 
a  jZou'er  suitable  to  his  cap.' 

4  Malone  and  Steeveiis  have  made  strange  work 
with  their  conjectures  of  the  meaning  of  single-soled.  I 
have  shown,  (in  a  former  note,)  that  single  meant 
timple,  silly.  Single-soled  had  also  the  same  mean- 
ing : — '  He  is  a  good  sengyll  soule,  and  can  do  no  harm ; 
est  doli  nescius  non  simplex.' — Hormones  Vulgaria. 

5  One  kind  of  horserace,  which  resembled  the  flight 

of  wild  geese,  was  formerly  known  by  this  name. 

Two  horses  were  started  together,  and  which  ever  rider 
could  get  the  lead,  the  other  rider  was  obliged  to  fol- 
low him  wherever  he  chose  to  go.  This  explains 
the  pleasantry  kept  up  here.  'My  wit  fails,'  says 
Mercutio.  Romeo  exclaims  briskly,  '  Switch  and 
•purs,  switch  and  spurs.'    To  which  Merciuio  rejoins, 


for  love  ?  now  art  tnou  sociable,  now  art  thou  Ro- 
meo ;  now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well  as 
by  nature :  for  this  driveUing  love  is  like  a  great 
natural,  that  runs  lolling  up  and  down  to  hide  his 
bauble  in  a  hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there,  stop  there. 

Mer.  Thou  desirest  me  stop  in  my  tale  against 
the  hair.* 

Beti.  Thou  would'st  else  have  made  thy  tale  large. 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceiv'd,  I  would  have  made 
it  short :  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my 
tale :  and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument 
no  longer. 

Rom.  Here's  goodly  geer ! 

Enter  Nurse  and  Peter. 

Mer.  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 

Ben.  Two,  two  ;  a  shirt,  and  a  smock. 

Nurse.  Peter! 

Peter.  Anon ! 

Nurse.  My  fan,  Peter.* 

Mer.  'Pr'ythee,  ilo,  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  fece  } 
for  her  fan's  the  fairer  of  the  two. 

Nurse.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.  God  yei  good  den,'"  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nurse.  Is  it  good  den? 

Mer.  'Tis  no  less,  I  tell  you  ;  for  the  bawdy  hand 
of  the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick"  of  noon. 

Nurse.  Out  upon  you  !  what  a  man  are  you  ? 

Rom.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made 
himself  to  mar. 

Nurse.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  said  ; — For  him- 
self to  mar,  quoth  'a? — Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you 
tell  me  where  I  may  find  the  young  Romeo  ? 

Rom.  I  can  tell  you  ;  but  young  Rorneo  will  be 
older  when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was  when 
you  sought  nim  :  I  am  the  youngest  of  that  name, 
for  'fault  of  a  worse. 

Nurse.  You  say  well. 

Mer.  Tea,  is  the  worst  well?  very  well  took,  i' 
faith ;  wisely,  wisely. 

Nurse.  If  you  be  he,  sir,  I  desire  some  confi- 
dence with  you. 

Ben.  She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper. 

Mer.  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd  !  So  ho  ! 

Rom.  What  hast  thou  found  ? 

Mer.  No  hare,  sir  ;  unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a  len- 
ten  pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be 
spent. 

An  old  hare  hoar,^^ 
And  an  old  hare  hoar. 
Is  very  good  meat  in  lent  ; 
But  a  hare  that  is  hoar, 
Is  too  much  for  a  scrre. 
When  it  hoars  ere  it  be  spent. — 


'  Nay,  ifthy  wits  run  the  wild  goose  chase,''  kc.  Burton 
mentions  this  sport,  Anat.  of  Melaii.  p.  266,  edit.  163i. — 
See  also  the  article  Chase  in  Chambers's  Dictionary. 

6  The  allusion  is  to  an  apple  of  that  name. 

7  Soft  stretching  leather,  kid  leather. 

8  This  phrase,  which  is  of  French  extraction,  acontre 
poil,  occurs  again  in  Troilus  and  Cressida: — 'Merry 
against  the  hair.'' 

9  The  business  of  Peter  carrying  the  Nvrse''s  fan, 
seems  ridiculous  to  modern  manners,  but  it  was  former- 
ly the  practice.  In  The  Serving  Man's  Comfort,  1598, 
we  are  informed,  '  The  mistresse,  must  have  one  to 
carrv  her  cloake  and  hood,  another  her  fanne.'  So  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost : — '  To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady, 
and  to  bear  her  fan.'' 

10  i.  e.  '  God  give  you  a  good  even.''  The  first  of  theso 
contractions  is  common  in  our  old  dramas.  So  in 
Brome's  Nonhern  Lass  : — '  God  you  good  even,  sir.' 

11  So  in  King  Henry  VL  Part  111.  Act  I.  Sc.  4  :— 

'  And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick.'' 
i.  e.  \.he  point  of  noon.  A  prick  is  a  point,  a  note  of 
distinction  in  writing,  a  stop.  So  in  Bright's  Charac- 
tery,  or  Arte  of  Short  Writing,  15SS  : — '  If  the  worde 
end  in  ed,  as  I  lovc:l,  then  make  a  pricke  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  word  on  the  left  side.' 

12  Hoar,  or  hoary  is  often  used  for  mouldy,  as  things 
grow  white  from  moulding.  These  lines  seem  to  have 
be§n  part  of  an  old  song.  In  the  quarto,  1597,  we  have 
this  stage  direction  :  '  He  toalks  by  them  [i.e.  the  Nurss 
and  Peter]  ond  sing's.' 
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ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


Act  n 


Romeo,  will  yon  come  to  your  father's  ?  we'll  to 
dinner  thiiher. 

Rom.  I  will  follow  you. 

3Itr.  Farewell,  ancient  lady ;  farewell,  lady,  lady, 
lady.' 

[Exeunt  Mercdtio  and  Bexvolio. 

Nurse.  Marry,  farewell! — I  pray  you,  sir,  what 
saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  fiill  of  his 
ropery  ?* 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loves  to  hear 
himself  talk ;  and  will  speak  more  in  a  minute, 
than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month. 

Nurse.  An  'a  speak  any  thin^  against  me,  I'll 
take  him  down  an  'a  were  lustier  than  he  is,  and 
twenty  such  Jacks ;  and  if  I  cannot,  I'll  find  those 
that  shall.  Scurvy  knave !  I  am  none  of  his  flirt- 
gills  ;  I  am  none  of  his  skains-mates  :' — And  thou 
must  stand  by  too,  and  suffer  every  knave  to  use 
me  at  his  pleasure  ? 

Pet.  I  saw  no  man  use  you  at  his  pleasure ;  if 
I  had,  my  weapon  should  quickly  have  been  out, 
I  warrant  you :  I  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another 
man,  if  I  see  occasion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the 
law  on  ray  side. 

Nurte.  Now,  afore  God,  I  an*  so  vexed,  that 
every  part  about  me  quivers.  Scurvy  knave ! — 
'Pray  you,  sir,  a  word  :  and,  as  I  told  you,  my  young 
lady  bade  me  inquire  you  out ;  what  she  bade  me 
say,  I  will  keep  to  myself;  but  first  let  me  tell  ye, 
if  ye  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradise,  as  they 
say,  it  were  a  very  gross  kind  of  behaviour,  as  they 
say :  for  the  gentlewoman  is  youn"  ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  you  should  deal  double  wim  her,  truly,  it 
were  an  ill  thing  to  be  offered  to  any  gentlewoman, 
and  very  weak  dealing. 

Rom.  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  mis- 
tress.    I  protest  unto  thee, 

Nurse.  Good  heart !  and,  i'  faith,  I  will  tell  her 
as  much  :  Lord,  lord,  she  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurse  7  thou  dost 
Dot  mark  me. 

Nurse.  I  win  tell  her,  sir, — that  you  do  protest ; 
which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to  come  to  shriA 
This  afternoon ; 

And  there  she  shall  at  Friar  Laurence'  cell 
Be  shriv'd,  and  married.    Here  is  for  thy  pains. 

Nurse.  No,  truly,  sir  ;  not  a  penny. 

Rom.  Go  to  ;  I  say,  you  shall. 

Nurse.  Tliis  afternoon,  sir  ?  well,  she  shall  be 
there. 

Rom.  And  stay,  good  nurse,  behind  the  abbey- 
wall  : 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee  j 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair,* 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell ! — Be  trusty,  and  I'll  quit  thy  pains. 
Farewell ! — Commend  me  to  thy  mistress. 

Nurse.  Now  God  in  heaven  bless  thee ! — Hark 
you,  sir. 

Rom.  What  say'st  thou,  my  dear  nurse  7 


1  The  burthen  of  aa  old  song.  Sue  Twelfth  Night, 
Act  ii.  Sc  3. 

a  Ropery  was  anciently  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
roguery  is  now.  So  in  The  Three  Ladles  of  London, 
1684:— 

•  Thou  art  very  pleasant,  and  full  of  thy  roperye.'' 

S  By  skains-mates  the  old  lady  probably  means 
atoaggering  companions.  A  skain,  or  skein,  was  an 
Irish  SniTe  or  dagger,  a  weapon  suitable  to  the  purpose 
of  ruffling  rellows.  Green,  In  his  Quip  for  an  Upstart 
Courtier,  describes  '  an  ill-favoured  knave,  who  wore 
by  his  side  a  skeine,  like  a  brewer's  bung  knife.' 

4  i.  e.  like  stairs  of  rope  in  the  tackle  of  a  sL-p.  A 
stair,  for  a  flight  of  stairs,  is  still  the  language  of  Scot- 
land, and  was  once  common  to  both  kingdoms. 

5  So  in  Arthur  Brooke's  poem  : — 

'  A  preuy  babe,  quoth  she,  it  was,  when  it  was  young, 
Z^rd,  how  it  could  full  prettily  have  prated  with  its 
tongue.' 
•  The  Nurse  Is  represented  as  a  prating,  silly  crea- 
ture ;  she  saya  that  she  will  tell  Romeo  a  good  joke 
about  hia  mistress,  and  asks  him  whether  rosemary  and 
Romeo  do  not  both  begin  with  a  letter :  he  says,  yes,  an 


iVi*r«e.  Is  your  man  lecret  7  Did  you  ne'er  hear 
say — 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away  ? 

Rom.   I   warrant   thee ;  my   man's   as  true   ai 
steel. 

Nurse.  Well,  sir ;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest 
lady, — lord,  lord  !-— when  'twas  a  little  prating 
thing, ^ — O, — there's  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Pa« 
ris,  that  would  fain  lay  knife  aboard:  but  she, 
good  soul,  had  as  lieve  see  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as 
see  him.  I  anger  her  sometimes,  and  tell  her  that 
Paris  is  the  properer  man :  but,  I'll  warrant  you, 
when  I  say  so,  she  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout  in  the 
varsal  world.  Doth  not  rosemary  and  Romeo  be* 
gin  both  with  a  letter  ?* 

Rom.  Ay,  nurse  ;  What  of  that  ?  both  with  an  R. 

Nurse.  Ah,  mocker !  that's  the  dog's  name.  R 
is  for  the  dog.  No ;  I  know  it  begins  with  some 
other  letter  :  and  she  hath  the  prettiest  sententious 
of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary,  that  it  would  do  you 
good  to  hear  it. 

Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady.  [Exit. 

Nurse.  Ay,  a  thousand  times.— Peter ! 

Pet.  Anon  I 

Nurse,  Peter,  take  my  fan,  and  go  before. 

[ExmMt 
SCENE  V.     Capulet's  Garden.    Enter  Jiri.rKT. 

JuL  The  clock  struck  nine,  when  I  did  send  th* 
nurse  ; 
In  half  an  hour  she  promis'd  to  return. 
Perchance,  she  cannot  meet  him :   that's  not  so.— 
O,  she  is  lame  !  lore's  heralds  should  be  thoughts,* 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams, 
Drivine  back  shadows  over  louring  hills  : 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion'd  doves  draw  love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey  ;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours, — yet  she  is  not  come. 
Had  she  affections,  and  warm  youthful  blood. 
She'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love, 
And  his  to  me  : 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead  ; 
Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead. 

Enter  Ntnrse  mnd  Pktkr. 
O,  God,  she  comes  !—0,  honey  nurse,  what  newj? 
Hast  thou  met  with  him  7  Send  thy  man  away. 
Nurse.  Peter,  sUy  at  the  gate.        [Exit  Petik. 
JuL  Now,   good  sweet  nurse, — O,  Lord !  why 
look's!  thou  sad  7 
Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  raerrifjr ; 
If  good,  thou  sham'st  the  music  of  sweet  news 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  fare. 

Nurse.  I  am  wearj-,  givj>  me  leave  awhile  ;— 
Fie,  how  my  bones  ache  I  What  a  jaunt  have  I  had  1 
JuL  I  would,  thou  had'st  my  bones,  and  I  tliy 
news : 
Nay,  come,  I  pray  »hee,  speak  ; — good,  good  nurse, 
speak. 


R.  She,  whom  we  must  suppose  could  not  read, 
thousht  he  mocked  her,  and  says.  No,  sute  I  know 
beuef,  R  is  the  dog's  name,  your's  begins  with  soma 
other  letter.  This  is  natural  enouih,  and  in  character. 
R  put  her  in  mind  of  that  sound  which  dnsra  make  when 
they  snarl.  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  English  Grammar, 
says,  '  R  is  the  dog's  letter,  and  hirrelh  in  the  sound,' 
'Irritata  canis  quod  R.  R.  quam  plurima  dicat.' 

7  The  speech  is  thus  continued  in  the  quarto,  1S«7» 

« should  be  thoughts, 

And  run  more  swill  than  hasty  powder  flr'd 
-  Doth  hurry  from  the  fearful  cannon's  mouth 

Oh,  now  she  comes  !  Tell  me,  gentle  nurse, 

What  says  my  love  ?' 

The  greatest  part  of  this  scene  is  likewise  added 

that  edition.  Shakspeare,  however,  seems  to  have 
thought  one  of  the  ideas  comprised  in  the  foregoing 
quotation  from  the  earliest  quarto  too  valuable  to  i« 
lost.  He  has.  therefore,  Inserted  it  in  Romeo's  <ln« 
speech  to  the  Apotherary,  in  Act  v.  :— 

'  As  violently  as  hasty  powder  flr'd 

Doth  hurry  th)m  the  f^tal  cannon's  womU' 
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•IkfitTK   VI. 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


Ifti^te.  Jesu,    what  haste?   can  you   not  stay 
awhile  ? 
Do  you  not  see,  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 

Jul.  How  art  thou  of  breath,  when  thou  hast 
•  breath 

To  say  to  me— thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
■  The  eicuse,  that  thou  dost  make  in  this  delay, 
lis  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse. 
^Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad  ?  answer  to  that ; 
Say  either,  and  I'll  stay  the  circumstance  : 
Let  me  be  satisfied,  Is  't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurse.  Well,  you  have  made  a  simple  choice  ; 
you  know  not  how  to  choose  a  man  :  Romeo  !  no, 
not  he  ;  though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's, 
■yet  his  leg  excels  all  men's  ;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a 
toot,  and  a  body, — though  they  be  not  to  be  talked 
on,  yet  they  are  past  compare :  He  is  not  the 
flower  of  courtesy, — but,  I'll  warrant  him,  as  gentle 
as  a  lamb. — Go  thy  ways,  wench  ;  serve  God. — 
What,  have  you  dined  at  home  ? 

Jul.  No,  no :  But  all  this  I  did  know  before  ; 
What  says  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that  ? 
Nurse.  Lord,  how  ray  head  akes  !  what  a  head 
have  I  ? 
It  beats  as  it  would  fall  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back  o'  t'other  side, — O,  my  back,  my  back  ! — 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about. 
To  catch  ray  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down ! 
Jul.  I'faith,  I  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not  well  : 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  nurse,  tell  me,  what  says  my 
love  ? 
Nurse.  Your  love  says  like  an  honest  gentleman. 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome. 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous  : — Where  is  your  mother? 
Jul.  Where  is  my  mother  ? — why,  she  is  within  ; 
Where  should  she  be  ?  How  oddly  thou  repliest  ? 
Vow  love  says  like  an  honest  geMleman,— 
IVhere  is  your  mother  ? 

Nurse.  O,  god's  lady  dear  ! 

Are  you  so  hot  ?  Marry,  come  up,  I  trow ; 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aking  bones  ? 
Henceforward  do  your  messages  yourself. 
Jul.  Here's  such  a  coil, — come,  what  says  Ro- 
meo? 
Nurse.  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  shrift  to-day  ? 
Jul.  I  have. 

Nurse.  Then  hie  you  hence  to  Friar  Laurence' 
cell, 
There  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife  : 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks, 
They'll  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news. 
Hie  you  to  church  ;  I  must  another  way. 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Must  climb  a  bird's  nest  soon,  when  it  is  dark  : 
I  am  the  drudge  and  toil  m  your  delight ; 
But  you  shall  hear  the  burden  soon  at  night. 
Go,  I'll  to  dinner ;  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

JuL  Hie  to  high  fortune  ! — honest  nurse,  farewell. 
•  [Exeunt, 


Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare. 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

FVi.  These  violent  deUghts  have  violent  ends,* 
And  in  their  triumph  die  f  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which,  as  they  kiss,  consume  :  The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  m  his  own  deliciousness. 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite  : 
Therefore,  love  moderately  :  long  love  doth  so ; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow,' 

ErUer  Juliet. 

Here  comes  the  lady  :■ — O,  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint  ;*  - 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamers' 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall ;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Jul.  Good  even  to  my  ghostly  confessor. 

Fri.  Romeo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us  both. 

Jul.  As  much  to  him,  else  are  his  thanks  too  much, 

Rom.  Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more" 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagin'd  happiness  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul,  Conceit,^  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 
Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament: 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth  ;' 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth. 

Eri.  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make 
short  work ; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone. 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.    [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI.  Friar  Laurence's  Cell.  Enter  Fri-VR 
Lactrence  and  Romeo.' 

Pri.  So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act, 
That  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not ! 

Rom.  Amen,  amen  !  but  come  what  sorrow  can, 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight : 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words, 

1  This  scene  is  exhibited  in  quite  another  form  in  the 
first  quarto,  1597.  But  it  is  hardly  worth  exhibiting 
here  in  its  original  state.  The  reader  may  see  it  in  the 
Yariorum  Shakspeare,  or  in  the  play  as  published  by 
Sieeveiis  among  the  twenty  quartos. 

2  So  in  Shakapeare'a  Rape  of  Lucrece  : — 

*  These  violent  vanities  can  never  last.' 

3  '  He  that  travels  too  fast  is  as  long  before  he  comes 
to  the  end  of  his  journey  as  he  that  travels  slow.  Pre- 
feipitation  produces  mishap.' — Johnson. 

i  This  passage  originally  stood  thus : — 

'  Youtli'B  love  is  quick,  swifter  than  swiftest  speed, 

See  where  she  comes  ! — 

6o  light  a  foot  ne'er  hurts  the  trodden  flower  ; 

Of  love  and  joy,  see,  see,  the  sovereign  power  ." 

3  G 


ACT  ni. 

SCENE  I.    A  public  Place.    Enter  Mehcutio, 
Benvolio,  Page,  and  Servants. 

Ben.  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let's  retire  ; 
The  day  is  hot,"  the  Capulets  abroad, 
And,  if  we  meet,  we  shall  not  'scape  a  brawl ; 
For  now   these  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  stirring. 

UTer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  fellows,  that 
when  he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me 
his  sword  upon  the  table,  and  says,  God  send  me 
no  need  of  thee  !  and,  by  the  operation  of  the  second 
cup,  draws  it  on  the  drawer,  when,  indeed,  there  is 
no  need. 

Ben.  Am  I  like  such  a  fellow  ? 

JMer.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in  thy 
mood  as  any  in  Italy ;  and  as  soon  moved  to  be 
moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Ben.  And  what  to  ? 

Mer.  Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  we  should 
have  none  shortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other. 
Thou !  why  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath 
a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard,  than  thou 
hast.  Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking 
nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but  because  thou  ha^t 
hazel  eyes  :  What  eye,  but  such  an  eye,  would 
spy  out  such  a  quarrel  ?  Thy  head  is  as  full  of 
quarrels,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and  yet  thy 
head  hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg,  for 
quarrelling.  Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for 
coughing  m  the  street,  because  he  hath  wakened 
thy  dog  that  hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun.  Didst 
thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing  his  new 
doublet  before  Easter?   with  another,  for  tying  his 


5  See  King  Lear,  Act  iv.  Sc.  6. 

6  Conceit  here  means  imagination.  Vide  Hamlet, 
Act  iii.  Sc.  4. 

7  So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : — 

'There's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be  reckon'd.' 

8  It  is  observed,  that,  in  Italy,  almost  all  assassina- 
tions are  committed  during  the  heat  of  summer.  In 
Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Commonwealth  of  England,  1533, 
b.  ii.  c  xix.  p.  70,  it  is  said  : — '  And  commonly  every 
yeere,  or  eacn  second  yeere,  in  the  beginning  of  soramer 
or  afterwards,  (for  in  the  tcarme  time  the  people  for  tht 
most  part  be  more  unruly,)  even  in  the  calme  time  ef 
peace,  the  prince  with  his  council  chooseth  out;'  &c. 
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new  shoes  with  old  riband  ?  and  yet  thou  wilt  tutor 
me  from  quarrelling ! ' 

Sen.  An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art, 
any  man  should  buy  the  tee  simple  of  my  life  for  an 
bour  and  a  quarter. 

Mer.  The  fee  simple  ?  O,  simple  !* 
Enter  Tfbalt,  and  others. 

Sen.  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 

Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 
.    Tyb.  Follow  me  close,  for  I  will  speak  to  them. 
0«ntlemen,  good  den  :  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us?  Couple  it 
with  something ;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyb.  You  will  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir,  if 
you  will  give  me  occasion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  lake  some  occasion  without 
givin"  ? 

Tyb.  Mercutio,  ihou  consortest  with  Romeo, — 

JVfer.  Consort!*  what,  dost  thou  make  us  min- 
strels ?  an  thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look  to  hear 
nothing  brut  discords  :  here's  my  fiddlestick  ;  here's 
that  shafl  make  you  dance.     'Zounds,  consort  1 

Ben.  We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men  : 
Either  withdraw  into  8on>e  private  place, 
Or  reason  coldly  of  your  grievances. 
Or  else  depart ;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer.  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them 
gaze ; 
I  vrill  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Tyb.  Well,  peace  bo  with  you,  sir !  here  comes 
my  man. 

Mer.  But  I'll  be  hang'd,  sir,  if  h«  wear  your  livery : 
Marry,  go  before  to  the  field,  he'll  be  your  follower  ; 
Your  worship,  in  that  sense,  may  call  him — man. 

7)/b.  Romeo,  the  hate  I  bear  tliee,  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this — Thou  art  a  villain. 

Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting : — Villain  am  I  none ; 
Therefore  farewell.    I  see  thou  know'st  me  not. 

7\/h.  Boy,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries    * 
That  thou  hast  done  me ;  therefore  turn,  and  draw. 

Rom.  I  do  protest,  I  never  injur'd  thee ; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise. 
Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  love  : 
And  so,  good  Capulet, — which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  mine  own, — be  satisfied. 

Mer.  O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission  ! 
jI  la  stocccUa*  carries  it  awar.  [Draws. 

Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 

Tyb.  What  would'st  thou  have  with  me  ? 

JMer,  Good  king  of  cats,'  nothino  but  one  of  your 
nine  Uves ;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal,  and, 
as  you  shall  use  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  rest  of 
the  eight.  Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his 
pitcher'  by  the  ears  ?  make  haste,  lest  mine  be  about 
your  ears  ero  it  be  ouU 

7)/b.  I  am  for  you.  [Drawing. 

Rom.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Mer.  Come,  sir,  your  passado.  [They ^ght. 


1  i.  e.  thou  wilt  endeavour  to  restraia  me  by  pruden- 
tial advice  from  quarrelling. 

3  This  and  the  foregoing  speech  have  been  added 
since  the  first  q»iarlo,  wilfi  some  few  circumstances  in 
the  rest  of  ttie  scene,  as  well  as  in  the  ensuing  one. 

8  To  comprehend  Mercutio's  captious  indignation,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  a  consort  was  the  okl  term 
for  a  set  or  company  of  musicians. 

4  The  Italian  term  for  a  thrust  or  stab  with  a  rapier. 
6  Alluding <o  his  name.     See  Act  il.  Sc  4. 

6  Warburton  says  that  we  should  read  pilche,  which 
signifies  a  coal  or  covering  of  skin  or  leather;  meaning 
the  scabbard.  A  pilrhe  or  leathern  coal  seems  to  have 
been  the  common  dress  of  a  carman.  The  old  copy 
reads — scabbard. 

7  After  this  the  quarto,  1397,  continues  Mercutio's 
speech  as  follows : — 

' A  pox  o'  both  your  houses !    I  shall  be  fairly 

mounted  upon  four  men's  shoulders  for  your  house  of 
the  Montagues  and  the  Capulets :  anil  then  some 
peasanily  rogue,  some  sextan,  some  base  slave,  shall 
write  ray  epitaph,  that   Tybalt  came  and  broke  the 


Rom.  Draw,  Benvolio : 
Beat  down  their  weapons  : — Gentlemen,  for  shame 
Forbear  this  outrage  : — Tybalt— Mercutio^ 
The  prince  expressly  hath  forbid  this  bandying 
In  Verona  streets  : — hold,  Tybalt ; — good  Mercutio, 
[Exeunt  Tybalt  and  his  Partizaau, 

Mer,  I  am  hurt ; — 
A  plague  o'  both  the  houses ! — I  am  sped  :— 
Is  ne  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 

Ben.  What,  art  thou  hurt  ? 

Mer,  Ay,  ay,  a  scratch,  a  scratch;  marry,  'tia 
enough.— 
Where  is  my  page  ?— go,  villain,  fetch  a  surseon. 

[ExuPaige. 

Rom,  Courage,  man ;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 

Mer,  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  door ;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve  : 
ask  for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave 
man.*  I  am  peppered,  I  warrant,  for  this  world  :— 
A  plague  o'  both  your  houses  ! — Zounds,  a  dog,  a 
rat,  a  mouse,  a  cat,  to  scratch  a  man  to  death !  a 
braggart,  a  rogue,  a  villain,  that  fights  by  the  book 
of  arithmetic  ! — Why,  the  devil,  came  you  between 
us  ?  I  was  hurt  under  your  arm. 

Rom.  I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

Mer.  Help  me  into  some  house,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  shall  faint. — A  plague  o'  both  your  houses ! 
They  have  made  worm  a  meat  of  me  : 
I  have  it,  and  soundly  too  : — Your  houses ! 

[Exeunt  Mercdtio  and  Bemtoli* 

Rom.  This  gentleman,  the  prince's  near  ally. 
My  very  friend,  hath  cot  his  mortal  hurt 
In  my  behalf;  my  reputation  stain'd 
With  Tybalt's  slander,  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  kinsman :-— O,  sweet  Juliet, 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate, 
And  in  my  temper  soften'd  valour's  steel. 
Re-enter  Benvolio. 

Ben.  O  Romeo,  Romeo,  brave  Mercutio's  dead ; 
That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspir'd'  the  clouds. 
Which  too  untimely  here  aid  scorn  the  earth. 

Rom,  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  <lay8  dotk 
depend  ;* 
This  but  begins  the  wo,  others  must  end. 

Re-enter  Tybalt. 

Ben.  Here  comes  the  furious  Tvbalt  back  again. 

Rom.  Alive  !  in  triumph  !   and  Mercutio  slam  I 
Away  to  he.aven,  respective  lenity,'" 
And  fire-ey'd  fury  be  my  conduct' '  now  r— 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again. 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me  ;  for  Mercutio's  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads. 
Staying  for  thinn  to  keen  him  company ; 
Either  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  must  go  with  him. 

Tyb.  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort  him 
here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 


prince's  laws,  and  Mercutio  was  slain  for  the  first  and 
second  cause.    Wliere's  the  surgeon  i 

'  Boy.    He's  come,  sir. 

'  Mer.  Now  he'll  keep  a  mumbling  in  my  guts  on  the 
other  skle. — Come,  Benvolio,  lend  me  thy  hand :  A  pox 
o'  l)olh  your  houses  !' 

As  for  the  Jesi,  '  You  shall  find  me  a  grave  man,'  it 
was  lietter  in  old  language  than  it  is  at  present ;  Lid^ate 
says,  in  his  Elegy  upon  Chaucer: — 

•  My  master  Chaucer  now  is  grave.^ 
In  Sir  Thomas  Overbury's  description  of  a  Sexton, 
Characters,  1616,  we  have  it  aeain  : — '  At  every  churcb- 
siyle  commonly  there's  an  ale-house ;  where  let  him 
ha  found  never  so  idle-pated,  hee  is  still  a  grav« 
dninA-ard.' 

8  We  never  use  the  verb  aspire,  without  some  par 
tide,  as  to  and  after.    There  are  numerous  ancieiil 
examples  of  a  similar  use  of  It  with  that  in  the  text 
thus  Marlowe,  in  his  Tnmburiaine  : — 

'  Until  our  bodies  turn  to  elements, 
And  both  our  souls  aspire  celestial  thrones." 
So  in  Chapman's  version  of  the  ninth  Iliad  : — 
' and  aspired  the  god's  eternal  feaia 

9  This  day's  unhappy  destiny  hangs  over  the  days  y«C 
to  come.    There  will  yet  be  more  miBcMef. 

10  '  Respective  lenity'  is  '  coiisidertitive  gentlenesa' 

1 1  Conduct  for  conductor. 
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RoHU  This  shall  determine  that 

\They  fight;  Tybalt /a/fa. 

Ben.  Romeo,  away,  oe  gone  ! 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  slain  : 
Stand  not  amaz'd  : — the  prince  will  doom  thee  death 
If  thou  art  taken  : — hence  ! — be  gone  ! — away  ! 

Rom.  O  !  I  am  fortune's  fool ! ' 

Ben.  Why  dost  thou  stay  ? 

[Exit  Romeo. 
Enter  Citizens,  ^c. 

1  Cit.  Which  way  ran  he,  that  kill'd  Mercutio  ? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 

Ben.  There  lies  that  Tybalt. 

1  Cit.  Up,  sir,  go  with  me  ; 

I  charge  thee  in  the  prince's  name,  obey. 
Enter  Prince,  attended;  Montague,   Capulet, 
their  Wives,  and  others. 

Prin.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 

Ben.  O,  noble  prince,  I  can  discover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : 
There  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio. 

Liu   Cap.  Tybalt,  my  cousin ! — O,  my  brother's 
child ! 
Unhappy  sight !  ah,  me,  the  blood  is  spill'd 
Of  my  dear"kinsman  ! — Prince,  a«  thou  art  true,* 
For  blood  of  ours,  shed  blood  of  Montague. 
O,  cousin,  cousin! 

Pnn.  Benvolio,  who  began  this  bloody  fray  ? 

Ben.  Tybalt,  here  slain,  whom  Romeo'e  hand  did 
slay; 
Romeo  that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethinV 
How  nice'  the  quarrel  was,  and  urg'd  withal 
Your  high  displeasure  : — All  thi»— uttered 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  bow'd, 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  un.-uly  spleen 
Of  Tybalt  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercing  steel  at  bold  Mercutio's  breast ; 
Who,  all  as  bo»,  turns  deadly  point  to  point. 
And,  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  banc  l>eats 
Cold  death  aside,  and  with  the  other  sends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 
Retorts  it :  Romeo,  he  cries  aloud, 
Jtold,  friends  !  friends,  part !  and,  svnfler  il'.aa  flis 

tongue, 
His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  ^tffm. 


1  in  the  first  quarto,  '  O !  I  am  fortune's  slave.' — 
Shakspeare  is  very  fond  of  alluding  to  the  mockery  of 
fortune.  Thus  we  have  in  Lear  : — '  I  am  the  natural  fool 
of  fortune.'  And  in  Timon  of  Athens  : — '  Ye  fools  of  for- 
tune.' In  Julius  Caesar  the  expression  is,  '  He  is  but 
fortune's  knave.'  Hamlet  speaks  of  the  fools  of  nature.' 
And  in  Measure  for  Measure  we  have  '  merely  thou  art 
death's  fool.'    See  Pericles,  Act  iii.  Sc.  i. 

2  As  thou  HTtjust  and  upright.  So  in  King  Richard 
in. : — '  And  if  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  just.' 

3  Nice  here  means  silly,  trijling,  or  wanton. 

4  The  charge  of  falsehood  on  Benvolio,  though  pro- 
duced at  hazard,  is  very  just.  The  author,  who  seems 
to  intend  the  character  of  Benvolio  as  good,  meant 
perhaps  to  show  how  the  best  minds,  in  a  state  of  faction 
and  discord,  are  distorted  to  criminal  partiality.'— 
Johnson, 

a  The  sentiment  here  enforced  Is  different  from  that 
found  in  the  fiist  edition,  1597.    There  the  Prince  con- 
cludes his  speech  with  these  words : — 
*  Pity  shall  dwell,  and  govern  with  us  still ; 
Mercy  to  all  but  murderers, — pardoning  none  that  kill. 

6  The  poet  probably  remembered  Marlowe's  King 
Kdward  II.  which  was  performed  before  1593  : — 

*  Gullop  apace,  bright  Phosbus,  through  the  skie, 

And  duskie  night  in  rusty  iron  car ; 

Between  you  tioth,  shorten  the  time,  I  pray. 

That  I  may  see  that  mo;t  desired  day.' 
There  is  also  a  passage  in  Barnabe  Riche's  Farewell 
to  the  Miiitarie  Profession,   1533,   which  bears  some 
resemblance  to  this. 

7  Here  ends  this  speech  in  the  original  quarto.  The 
rest  of  the  scene  has  likewise  received  considerable 
alieraiioiis  and  additions. 

8  A  great  deal  of  ingenious  criticism  has  been  be.'^tow- 
ed  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  this 
ozpreseion.  Dr.  Warbunon  thought  that  the  run-away 
in  question  was  the  sun  j  but  Mr.  Heath  has  most  com- 
pletely disproved  (his  opinioo.  Mr.  Steevens  confi- 
dere  ibe  passage  as  extremely  elliptical,  and  regards  the 


And  'twist  thehi  rushes  ;  underneath  whoso  arm 

An  envious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 

Of  stout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled  : 

But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 

Who  had  but  newly  entertain'd  revenge. 

And  to  't  they  go  like  lightning  ;  for,  ere  I 

Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  stout  Tybalt  slain  j 

And,  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly  ; 

This  is  the  truth^  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

La.  Cap,  He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague, 
Affection  makes  him  false  ;*  he  speaks  not  true  ! 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife, 
And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life  : 
I  beg  for  justice,  which  thou,  prince,  must  give  ; 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt,  Romeo  must  not  live. 

Prin.  Romeo  slew  him,  he  slew  Mercutio  ; 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 

Man.   Not  Romeo,  prince,  he  was  Mercutio's 
friend  ; 
His  fault  concludes  but,  what  the  law  should  end, 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin.  And,  for  that  offence, 

Immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence  : 
I  have  an  interest  in  your  hates'  proceeding, 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a-bleeding  } 
But  I'll  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a  fine. 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine  ; 
I  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses  ; 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  shall  purchase  out  abuses, 
Therefore  use  none  :  let  Romeo  hence  in  haste. 
Else,  ^hen  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last. 
Bear  hetjce  this  body,  and  attend  our  will : 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill.' 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.    ARoominCupvUei'sHouse.    Enter 
Juliet. 

Jul.  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds,^ 
Towards  Phoebus'  mansion  ;  such  a  wagoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west. 
And  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately.' — > 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night  t 
That  run-away's  eyes  may  wink  :'  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd  of,  and  unseen  !— 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties  :'  or,  if  love  be  blind, 
It  best  agrees  with  night. — Come,  civil'"  night, 


night  AS  the  ruh-aicay ;  making  Juliet  wish  that  its 
eyes,  the  stars,  might  retire,  to  prevent  discovery.  Mr, 
Justice  Blackstnne  can  perceive  nothing  optative  in  the 
lines,  but  simply  a  reason  for  Juliet's  wish  foracloudv 
night;  yet,  according  to  this  construction  of  the  passage, 
the  grammar  is  not  very  easily  to  be  discovered. — 
Whoever  attentively  reads  over  Juliet's  speech  will  be 
inclined  to  think,  or  even  to  be  altogether  satisfied,  that 
the  whole  terwr  of  it  is  optative.  With  respect  to  the 
calling  night  a  run-away,  one  might  surely  ask  how  it 
can  possibly  be  so  termed  in  anabstract  point  of  view  .' 
Is  it  a  greater  fugitive  than  the  morning,  the  noon,  or 
the  evening  ?  Mr.  Steevens  lays  great  stress  on  Shak- 
speare's  having  before  called  the  night  a  run-ateay  in 
the  Merchant  of  Venice  : — 

'  For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  run-away,' 
But  there  it  was  already  far  advanced,  and  might  there- 
fore with  great  propriety  he  said  to  play  the  run-aicay  ; 
here  it  was  not  begun.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to 
the  passage  cited  from  the  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange 
Where  then  is  this  run-away  to  be  found  ?  or  can  it  be 
Juliet  herself?  She  who  has  just  been  secretly  married 
to  the  enemy  of  her  parents  might  with  some  propriety 
be  termed  a  run-away  from  her  duty  ;  but  she  had  not 
abandoned  her  native  pudency.  She  therefore  hivokes 
the  night  to  veil  those  rites  which  she  was  about  to  per- 
form, and  to  bring  her  Romeo  to  her  arms  in  darkness 
and  silence.  The  lines  that  immediately  follow  may 
be  thought  to  favour  this  interpretation  ;  and  the  whole 
scene  may  possibly  bring  to  the  reader's  recolfeciion  an 
interesting  part  in  the  beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche. — Douce. 
9  So  in  Marlowe's  Hero  and  Leander : — 

« dark  night  is  Cupid's  day.' 

Milton,  in  his  Coraus,  might  have  been  Indebted  to 
Shakspeture : — 

'  Virtue  can  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 

By  her  own  radiant  light,  though  sun  and  moon 

Were  in  the  flat  sea  sunk.' 
10  Civil  is  grave,  solemn. 


Ul 


ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 


Act  nt 


Thou  softer-suited  matron,  all  in  black, 
And  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Play'd  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods : 
Hood  ray  unmann'd  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks,' 
With  tliy   black  mantle ;  till   strange  love,  grown 

bold. 
Think  true  love  acted,  simple  modesty. 
Come,  night ! — Come,  Romeo  !  come,  thou  day  in 

night! 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
Whiter  than  new  snow  upon  a  raven's  back. — 
Come,  gentle  night;    come,    loving,  black-brow'd 

night,2    • 
Give  me  my  Romeo  :  and,  when  he  shall  die, 
Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine, 
That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night, 
And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish^  sun. — 
O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love. 
But  not  possess'd  it ;  and,  though  I  am  sold, 
Not  yet  enjoy'd  :   So  tedious  is  this  day. 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes. 
And  may  not  wear  them.     O,  here  comes  my  nurse. 

Enter  Nurse,  with  Cordx. 
And  she  brings  news  :  and  every  tongue,  that  speaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  speaks  heavenly  eloquence. — 
Now,  nurse,  what  news?  What  hast  thou  there,  the 

cords. 
That  Romeo  bade  thee  fetch  ? 

Nurse.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

J  Throws  them  down. 
y  dost  thou  wring 
thy  hands  ? 

Nurse.  An,  well-a-day !  he's  dead,  he's  dead,  he's 
dead! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone  ! 
Alack  the  day  ! — he's  gone,  he's  kill'd,  he's  dead  ! 

Jul.  Can  neaven  be  so  envious  7 

Nurse.  Romeo  can. 

Though  heaven  cannot ! — O,  Romeo !  Romeo ! — 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it  ? — Romeo  ! 

Jul.  What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  me 
thus '/ 
This  torture  should  be  roar'd  in  dismal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  /,* 
And  that  bare  vowel  J  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice  :' 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  /; 
Or  those  eyes  shut,  that  make  thee  answer,  /. 
If  he  be  slain,  say — /;  or  if  not,  no  : 
Brief  sounds  determine  of  my  weal,  or  wo. 

Nurse.  I  saw  tlie  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine  eyes,— 
God  save  the  mark  !' — here  on  his  manly  breast : 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse  ; 
Pale,  pale  as  asnes,  all  bedaub'd  in  blood. 
All  in  gore  blood  ;  I  swoonded  at  the  sight. 

JuL  O,  break,  my  heart ! — poor  bankrupt,  break 
at  once ! 
To  prison,  eyes  !  ne'er  look  on  liberty  ! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign  j  end  motion  here  ; 
And  tbou,  and  Romeo,  press  one  heavy  bier ! 

Nurse.  O,  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  best  friend  I  had ! 
O,  courteous  Tybalt !  honest  gentleman  ! 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  thee  dead  ! 

Jul.  What  storm  is  this,  that  blows  so  contrary  7 
Is  Romeo  slaughter'd :  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 


1  These  are  terms  of  falconry.  An  unmanned  hawk 
is  one  that  Is  not  brought  to  endure  company.  Bating 
is  fluttering  or  beating  the  wings  as  striving  to  flv  away. 

3  '  Why  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  of  mght.' 

King  John. 
8  Milton  had  this  speech  in  his  thoughts  when  he 
wrote  II  Penseroso  : — 

'  Hide  me  from  day's  garish  eye.' 
Hence  also  '  Till  civil-suited  mom  appear.'    Garish 
is  gaudy,  glittering. 

4  In  Shaksipeare's  time  the  affirmative  particle  at/ 
was  usually  written  J,  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  retain 
the  nld  speiUin^. 

s  See  what   is  said  of  the  basilisk,  King  Henry  VI. 
Part  11.  Act  ill.  Sc.  a. 
e  Set  OtheUo,  Act  I.  Se.  1. 


My  dear-lov'd  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ?— 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general  doom  ! 
For  who  is  Uving,  if  those  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurse.  Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banished ; 
Romeo,  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  banished. 

Jul.  O,  God  !— did  Romeo's  hand  shed  Tybalt's 
blood  ? 

Nurse.  It  did,  it  did  ;  alas  the  day !  it  did. 

Jul.  O,  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  now'ring  face  !'' 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave? 
Beautiful  tyrant !  fiend  angelic&l ! 
Dove  feather'd  raven  !  wolvish-ravening  lamb  ! 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  show  ! 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st, 
A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain  !— 
O,  nature  !  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell. 
When  thou  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ? 
Was  ever  book,  containing  such  vile  matter, 
So  fairly  bound  ?     O,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace ! 

Nurse.  There's  no  trust, 

No  faith,  no  honesly  in  men  ;  all  peijur'd. 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. — 
Ah,  where's  my  man  ?  give  me  some  aqua  vU«  ;— 
These  griefs, these  woes,these  sorrows  make  me  old^ 
Shame  come  to  Romeo  I 

Jul.  Blister'd  be  thy  tongue, 

For  such  a  wish !  he  was  not  bom  to  shame : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  asham'd  to  sit ; 
For  'tis  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him. 

Nurse.   Will  you   speak  well  of  him  that  kill'd 
your  cousin  ? 

Jul.  Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  husband  ? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth*  Ihy 

name, 
When  I,  ity  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it?— 
But  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thou  kill  my  cousin  ? 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  kill'd  my  husband : 
Back,  foolish  tears,  bacJc  to  your  native  spring; 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  wo,  I 

Which  you,  mistaking,  otfer  up  to  joy.'  \ 

My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain ;  ) 

And  Tybalt's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my  hua«       • 

band : 
All  this  is  comfort :  Wherefore  weep  I,  then  ? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's  death, 
That  murder'd  me  ;  I  would  forget  it  fain  ; 
But,  O !  it  presses  to  my  memory. 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds  ; 
Tubalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo — banished : 
That — banished,  that  one  word— baniAed. 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.'"   Tybalt's  death 
Was  wo  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there : 
Or, — if  sour  wo  delights  in  fellowship. 
And  needly  will  be  raiik'd  with  other  griefs,— 
Why  follow'd  not,  when  she  said — Tybalt's  dead. 
Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  both. 
Which  modern"  lamentation  might  have  mov'd? 
But,  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death 
Romeo  is  banished, — to  speak  that  word. 
Is  father,  mother.  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 
All  slain,  all  dead  : — Romeo  is  banished,^ 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound. 


7  The  same  image  occurs  in  Macbeth  : — 

' look  like  the  innocent^wer. 

But  be  the  serpent  under  it.' 
The  succeeding  line  has  its  parallel  in  King  John : — 
'  Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
With  ladies'  faces  attd  fierce  dragons'  spleens.' 

8  To  smooth  is  to  flatter,  to  speak  fair;  it  is  here 
metaphorically  used  for  to  mitigate  or  assuage  the  as- 
perity of  censure  with  which  Romeo's  name  would  be 
now  mentioned. 

9  So  in  The  Tempest  >- 

' 1  am  a  fool 

To  weep  at  what  I'm  glad  of.' 

10  I.  e.  is  worse  than  the  loss  often  thousand  Tybalts. 

11  Modem  i»  trite,  common.  So  In  As  Tou  Like 
U:— 

<  Full  of  Witt  nws,  and  modem  inatancM  • 
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In  that  word's  death ;  no  words  can  that  wo  sound. — 
Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's  corse  : 
Will  yougo  to  them  ?  I  will  bring  you  thither. 

Jul.    Wash    they  his  wounds  with  tears  ?    mine 
shall  be  spent, 
When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banishment. 
Take  up  those  cords  : — Poor  ropes,  you  are  beguil'd, 
Both  you  and  I ;  for  Romeo  is  exil'd  : 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed  ; 
3ut  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden-widowed. 
Come,  cords  ;  come,  nurse  ;  I'll  to  my  wedding  bed  ; 
And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead. 

Nurse.  Hie  to  your  chamber  :  I'll  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you  : — I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night ; 
I'll  to  him  ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 

Jul.  O,  find  him !  give  this  ring  to  my  true  knight, 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell. 

[Exeunt. 

£GENEIII.   Friar  Laurence's  CeW.    EnterYv.iAA 
Laurence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.  Romeo,  come  forth  ;  come  forth,  thou  fearful 
man ; 
Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Rom.  Father,  what  news  ?    what  is  the  prince's 
doom  ? 
What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 

Fri.  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  son  with  such  sour  company  : 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince's  aoom. 

Rrnn.  What  less  than  dooms-day  is  the  prince's 
doom  ? 

Fri.  A  gentler  judgment  vanish'd  from  his  lips. 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banishment. 

Rom.  Ha  !  banishment  ?  be  merciful,  say — death: 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look, 
Much  more  than  death  :  do  not  say — banishment. 

Fri.  Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  banished  : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Ram.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona  walls, 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence-banished  is  banish'd  from  the  world. 
And  world's  exile  is  death  :— then  banishment 
Is  death  misterm'd  :   calling  death  banishment, 
Thou  cut'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe, 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

Fri.  O,  deadly  sin  !  O,  rude  unthankfulness  ! 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death  ;  but  the  kind  prince, 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rush'd  aside  the  law. 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  banishment : 
This  is  dear  mercy,'  and  thou  seest  it  not. 

Rom.  'Tis  torture,  and  not  mercy  :  heaven  is  here, 
Where  Juliet  lives  :*  and  every  cat  and  dog. 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing. 
Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her, 
But  Romeo  may  not. — More  validity,' 
More  honourable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  Romeo :  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand. 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips  j 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty. 
Still  blush  as  tninking  their  own  kisses  sin  j 
But  Romeo  may  not ;  he  is  banished  : 
Flies  may  do  this,  when  I  from  this  must  fly 
They  are  free  men,  but  I  am  banished. 
And  say'st  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  ? 
Hadst  thou  no  poison  mix'd,  no  sharp-ground  knife, 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean. 
But — banished — to  kill  me  ;  banished  ? 


1.  The  quarto,  1597,  reads  '  This  is  mere  mercy,'  i.  e 
absolute  mercy. 

2  From  this  and  the  foregoing  speech  of  Romeo, 
Dryden  has  borrowed  in  his  beautiful  paraphrase  of 
Chaucer's  Palanion  and  Arcite  : — 

'  Heaven  is  not  but  where  Emily  abides, 
And  where  she's  absent  all  is  hell  besides.' 

3  Validity  is  again  employed  to  signify  teorfk,  value, 
n  the  first  scene  of  King  Lear.  By  courtship,  cmirttsy, 
courtly  be/iuviour  is  meant. 


0  friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell ; 
Bowlings  attend  it :    How  hast  thou  the  heart, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 

A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profess'd. 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word — banishment? 

i^rt.  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  but  speak  a 

word. 
Rom.  O,  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banishment. 
Fri.  I'll  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word ; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy,* 
To  comfort  ihee,  though  thou  art  nanished. 

Rom.  Yet  banished  7 — Hang  up  philosophy ! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom  : 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not,  talk  no  more. 

Fri.  O,  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  ears. 
Rom.    How   should   they,  when  that  wise  men 

have  no  eyes? 
Fri.  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate.' 
Rom.  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  dost  not 
feel : 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered. 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banished. 
Then  might'st  thou  speak,  then  might'st  thou  tear 

thy  hair. 
And  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

Fri.  Arise;  one  knocks;  good  Romeo,  hide  thy- 
self. [Knocking  within. 
Rom.    Not  I ;    unless  the  breath   of  heart-sick 
groans. 
Mistlike,  mfold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

[Knocking. 
Fri.    Hark,  how  they  knock ! — ^Who's  there  ?— 
Romeo,  arise  ; 
Thou  wilt  be  taken  : — Stay  awhile  :  stand  up ; 

[Knocking. 
Run  to  my  study : — By  and  by  : — God's  will ! 
What  wilfulness  is  this  ? — I  come,  I  come. 

[Krwcking. 
Who  knocks  so  hard  ?  whence  come  you  ?  what's 
your  will  ? 
Nurse.  [  Within.]  Let  me  come  in,  and  you  shall 
know  my  errand ; 

1  come  from  Lady  Juliet. 

Fri.  Welcome,  then. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  O,  holy  friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  friar, 
Where  is  my  lady's  lord,  where's  Romeo  ? 

Fri.  There  on  the  ground,   with  his  own  tears 
made  drunk. 

Nurse.  O,  he  is  even  in  my  mistress'  case, 
Just  in  her  case  ! 

Fri.  O,  woful  sympathy ! 

Piteous  predicament ! 

Nurse.  Even  so  lies  she. 

Blubbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering:— 
Stand  up,  stand  up  ;  stand,  an  you  be  a  man: 
For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand ; 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ? 

Rom.  Nurse  ! 

Nurse.  Ah  sir !  ah  sir ! — ^Well,  death's  the  end 
of  all. 

Rom.  Spak'st  thou  of  Juliet  ?  how  is  it  with  her  ? 
Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer. 
Now  I  have  stain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  remov'd  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  she  ?  and  how  doth  she  ?  and  what  says 
My  conceal'd  lady*  to  our  cancell'd  love  ? 


4  So  in  the  poem  of  Romeus  and  Juliet,  the  Friar 
says : — 

'  Virtue  is  always  thrall  to  troubles  and  annoy. 
But  wisdom  in  adversity  finds  cause  of  qui^t  joy.' 

5  The  same  phrase,  and  with  the  same  meaning,  oc- 
curs in  The  Winter's  Tale  : — 

' can  he  speak  .'  hear  ? 

Know  man  from  man  .'  dispute  his  own  estate  ?'> 
i.  e.  is  he  able  to  talk  over  his  own  affairs,  or  the  pre- 
sent state  he  is  in  .•' 

6  The  epithet  concealed  is  to  be  understood,  not  of 
the  person,  but  of  the  condition  of  the  lady ;  so  that 
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Nurte,  O,  she  says  nothing,  sir,  but  weeps  and 
weeps  ; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed  ;  and  then  starts  up. 
And  Tybalt  calls  ;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries, 
And  then  falls  down  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name, 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
Did  murder  her ;  as  that  name's  cursed  hand 
Murder'd  her  kinsman. — O,  tell  me,  friar,  tell  me. 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
The  hateful  mansion.  [Drawing  his  Sword. 

Fri.  Hold  thy  desperate  hand  : 

Art  thou  a  man?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art; 
Thy  tears  are  womanish  ;   thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast  :• 
Unseemly  woman,  in  a  seeming  man  ! 
Or  ill  beseeming  beast,  in  seeming  both  ! 
Thou  hast  amaz'd  me  :  by  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  disposition  better  tempered. 
Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt  ?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself? 
And  slay  thy  lady  too  that  lives  in  thee. 
By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyself; 
Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birth,*  the  heaven,   and 

earth? 
Since,  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do  meet 
In  thee  at  once  :  which  thou  at  once  would'st  lose. 
Fie,  fie  !  thou  snam'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit ; 
Which,  like  a  usurer,  abound'st  m  all, 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  lore,  thy  wit. 
Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax. 
Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man  :* 
Thy  dear  lovo,  sworn,  but  hollow  perjury, 
Killing  that  love  which  thou  hast  vow'd  to  cherish  : 
Thy  wit  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love. 
Misshapen  in  the  conduct  of  tnem  both. 
Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask,* 
Is  set  on  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance. 
And  thou  dismember'd  with  thine  own  defence.* 
What,  rouse  thee,  man  !  thy  Juliet  is  alive. 
For  whose  dear  s  ike  thou  wast  but  lately  dead  ; 
There  art  thou  happy  :  Tybalt  would  kill  thee. 
But  thou  sle\v'st  Tybalt ;  there  art  thou  happy  too : 
The  law,  that  threaten'd  death,  becomes  thy  friend. 
And  turns  it  to  exile  j  there  art  thou  happy  : 
A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back  ; 
Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array  ; 
But,  like  a  misbehav'd  and  sullen  wench, 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love : 
Take  need,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed. 
Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her ; 
But,  look,  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set, 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua ; 
Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  fHends, 
Beg  pardon  of  the  prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  went'st  forth  in  lamentation.->« 
Go  before,  nurse  :  commend  me  to  thy  lady ; 


the  sense  is,  '  My  laJy,  whose  being  so,  together  with 
our  marriage  which  made  her  so,  is  concealed  from  the 
world.' 
1  Shakspeare  has  here  followed  the  poem : — 
'  .Art  thou,  quoth  he,  a  man  f  thy  shape  aaith,  so  thou 

art, 
Thy  crying  and  thy  tteeping  eyes  denote  a  uoman^s 

heart, 
Fnr  manly  reason  is  >|uite  from  off  thy  mind  outchasod, 
And  in  her  stead  affections  lewd,  and  fancies  highly 

placed  ; 

So  that  I  stood  in  doubt,  this  hour  at  the  least, 

If  thou  a  tnan  or  woman  wert,  or  else  a  brutish  beast.' 

9  Romeo  has  not  here  railed  on  his  birth,  flu:,  though 

in   his  interview  wiili  the  Friar,  as  described  in  the 

poem,  he  is  made  to  do  so.     Shakspeare  copied  the  re- 

moiiatrance  of  the  Friar,  williout  revievvinsthc  former 

part  of  tliis  scene.    He  has  in  other  places  fallen  into  a 

similar  inaccuracy,  by  sometimes  roilowiiig  and  some* 

times  deserting  his  original.      The  lines  from    IVhy 

raiVst  thou  on  my  birth,  lu.  to  thy  owndefenee,  are  not 

in  tha  first  copy  ;  they  are  formeil  on  a  passafa  iu  the 

poem,  ' 


And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  hoDse  to  bed, 
Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto  : 
Romeo  is  coming.* 

Nurse.  O,  Lord,  I  could  have  staid  here  all  tb« 

To  hear  good  counsel :  O,  what  learning  is  !-- - 
My  lord,  I'll  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rom.  Do  so,  and  bid  my  sweet  prepare  to  chide. 

Nurse.  Here,  sir,  a  ring  she  bid  me  give  you,  sir : 
Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

[Exit  Nurse. 

Rom.  How  well  niy  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this  I 

■Fri.  Go  hence  :   Grood  night !  and  here  stands  aU 
your  state ;' 
Either  be  gone  before  the  watch  be  set. 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguis'd  from  hence 
Sojourn  in  Mantua  ;  I'll  find  out  your  man. 
And  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you,  that  chances  here  : 
Give  me  thy  hand  ;  'lis  late  ;  farewell :  good  night. 

Rom.  But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me, 
It  were  a  griel^  so  brief  to  part  with  thee  : 
Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.    A  Room  in  Capulet's  House.    En- 
ter Capolkt,  Lady  Capulet,  and  Paris. 

Cap.  Things  have  fall'n  out,  sir,  so  unluckily. 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter : 
Look  you,  she  lov'd  her  kinsman  Tybalt  dearly, 
And  80  did  I  ;— Well,  we  were  bom  to  die.— 
'Tis  very  late,  she'll  not  come  down  to>nif  ht : 
I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par.  These  times  of  wo  afford  no  time  to  woo : 
Madam,  good  night :  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 

£m.  Cap.  I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early  to- 
morrow : 
To-night  she's  mew'd  up  to  her  heaviness. 

Cap.  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  desperate'  tender 
Of  my  child's  lovo :  I  think,  she  will  be  rul'd 
In  all  respects  by  me  ;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed  ; 
Acouaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love  ; 
Ana  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednesday  next— 
But,  soft ;  What  day  is  this  7 
P'"''  Monday,  my  lord. 

Ceg>.  Monday?  ha!  ha!    Well,  Wednesday  is 
too  soon, 
O'  Thursday  let  it  be  ; — o'  Thursday,  tell  her, 
She  shall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl : — 
Will  you  be  ready  I  do  you  like  this  haste  7 
We'll  keep  no  great  ado ; — a  friend,  or  two  :— 
For  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late. 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly, 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much  : 
Therefore  we'll  have  some  half  a  dozen  friends. 
And  there  an  end.     But  what  say  you  to  Thursday  9 
Par.  My  lord,  I  would  that  Thursday  were  to- 

morrow. 
Ccp.  Well,  get  you  gone  t— O'  Thursday  be  it, 
then:— 


5  So  in  Kinc:  Richard  11.  Act  v.  Sc  3:— 

'  And  ihy  abundant  foodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  biot  in  thy  digressing  son.' 
And  in  Barnabe  Riche's  Farewell : — '  Knowing  that  you 
should  otherwise  have  used  me  than  you  have,  you 
should  have  digressed,  and  swerved  from  your  kind.' 

4  To  understand  the  force  of  this  allusKin,  ii  should 
be  remembered  that  the  ancient  English  soldiers,  using 
match-locks,  instead  of  locks  with  hints,  as  at  present, 
were  obliged  to  carry  a  lighted  match  hanginv  at  their 
belts,  very  near  to  the  wooden  Jiasit  in  which  they  car- 
ried their  powder.  The  same  allusion  occurs  in  Hu. 
raour's  Ordinary,  an  old  collection  of  English  Epigrams  j 
'  When  she  hlajlasi  and  touch-box  set  on  Are, 
And  tin  this  hour  the  burning  is  not  out.' 

6  And  thou  torn  to  pieces  with  thine  own  weapons. 

6  Aluch  of  this  speech  has  also  been  added  ^nce  ths 
first  edition. 

7  The  whole  of  your  fortune  depends  on  this. 

6  Desfierate  means  only  bold,  adventurous,  as  if  hs 
had  said  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  I  will  speak  a  bitld  wont, 
and  venture  to  promise  you  my  daughior  — Ti),„onr, 
'  Witness  this  desperate  tender  of  m 
)VeaJctsl  got*  te  ; . 
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Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed, 

Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding-day. — 

Farewell,  my  lord. — Light  to  my  chamber,  ho ' 

Afore  me,  it  is  so  very  late,  that  we 

May  call  it  early  by  and  by  : — Good  night.' 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.    Juliet's    Chamber.^    Enter   Romeo 
and  Juliet. 

JuL  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day  : 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear  ; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree  :* 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  tne  nightingale. 

Rom.  It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn. 
No  nightingale :  look,  love,  what  envious  streaky 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops  ; 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jul.  Yon  light  is  not  daylight,  I  know  it,  I : 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer,* 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua  : 
Therefore  stay  yet,  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone.' 

Rom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death  ; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I'll  say,  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads  ; 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  will  to  go  j — 
Come,  death,  and  welcome  !  Juliet  wills  it  so. — 
How  is't,  my  soul  ?  let's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul.  It  is,  it  is,  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away  : 
If  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harsh  discords,  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division  ;* 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us  : 
Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  chang'd  eyes  ;' 
O,  now  I  would  they  had  chang'd  voices  too ! 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray. 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up°  to  the  day. 
O,  now  be  gone  ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 

Rom.  More  light  and  light  ? — more  dark  and  dark 
our  woes. 


1  The  latter  part  of  this  scene  is  a  good  deal  varied 
from  the  first  quarto. 

2  The  stage  direction  in  the  first  edition  is,  '  Enter 
Romeo  and  Juliet  at  a  Window.^  In  the  second  quarto, 
'  Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet  aloft.''  They  appeared,  pro- 
bably, in  the  balcony  which  was  erected  on  the  old 
English  stage.  See  Malone's  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Theatres,  in  vol.iii.  of  Boswell's  edition  of  Shakspeare. 

3  This  is  not  merely  a  poetical  supposition.  Il  is  ob- 
eervable  that  the  nightingale,  if  undisturbed,  sits  and 
sings  upon  the  same  tree  for  many  weeks  together.  [As 
almost  all  birds  sing  only  during  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion, this  may  be  accounted  for ;  the  male  bird  sings 
near  where  the  female  is  sitting.]  What  Eustathius 
has  observed  relative  to  &  Jig-tree  mentioned  by  Homer, 
in  his  twelfth  Odyssey,  may  be  applied  to  the  passage 
before  us : — '  These  particularitiee,  which  seem  of  no 
consequence,  have  a  very  good  effect  in  poetry,  as  they 
give  the  relation  an  air  of  truth  and  probability.  For 
what  can  induce  a  poet  to  mention  such  a  tree,  if  the 
tree  were  not  there  in  reality.' — Steevens. 

4  Compare  Sidney's  Arcadia,  13th  edition,  p.  109  : — 
'  The  moon,  then  full,  (not  thinking  scorn  to  be  a  torch- 
bearer  to  such  beauty,)  guided  her  steps.' 

5  The  quarto,  1597,  reads  : — 

'  Then  stay  awhile,  thou  shalt  not  go  [so]  soon.' 
The  succeeding  speech,  I  think,  (says  Mr.  Boswell,)  is 
belter  in  the  same  copy  : — 

'  Let  me  stay  Jiere,  let  me  be  ta'en,  and  die; 
If  thou  wilt  have  it  so,  I  am  content. 
I'll  say  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye. 
It  is  ttie  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow ; 
I'll  say  it  is  the  nightingale  that  beats 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  far  above  our  heads. 
And  not  the  lark,  the  messenger  of  morn  ; 
Come,  death,  and  welcome  !  Juliet  wills  it  so — 
What  says  my  love.'  let's  talk,  'tis  not  yet  day.' 
(5  ^division,  in  music,  is  a  variation  in  melody  upon 
tOTtie  given  fundamental  haifnony. 

' grataque  fa;minis 

Imbelli  cithara  carmina  divides.'' 


Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Madam ! 

Jul.  Nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Your  lady  mother's  coming  to  your  cham- 
ber: 
The  day  is  broke  ;  be  wary,  look  about. 

[Exit  Nurse. 

Jul.  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out. 

Rom.  Farewell,  farewell !  one  kiss,  and  I'll  de- 
scend. [Romeo  descends, 

Jul.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  my  love  !  ray  lord !  my 
friend ! 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  i'  the  hour. 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days : 
O  !  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years,* 
Ere  I  again  behold  jny  Romeo. 

.Rom.  Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul.  O,  think'st  thou,  we  shall  ever  meet  again? 

Rom.  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  these  woes  shall  serve 
For  sweet  di-scourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

J%d.  O,  God  !  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul.'" 
Methinks,  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  below, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb : 
Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look'st  pale. 

Rom.  And  trust  me,  love,  in  m^  eye  so  do  you : 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.    Adieu,  adieu! 

[EiAt  Romeo. 

Jul.  O,  fortune,  fortune  !  all  men  call  thee  fickle  : 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown'd  for  faith  ?   Be  fickle,  fortune  ; 
For  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long, 
But  send  iiim  back. 

La.  Cap.  [Within.']  Ho,  daughter!  are  you  up? 

Jul.  Who  is't  that  calls  ?  is  it  my  lady  mother  ? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  ? 
What  unaccustom'd  cause  procures"  ■  her  hither  ? 
£nter  Lady  Capulet 

La.  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin's 

death  ? 

What,  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with  tears  ? 

An  if  thou  could'st,  thou  could'st  not  make  him  live  ; 

Therefore,  have  done  :  Some  grief  shows  much  of 

love : 
But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit. 


7  The  toad  having  very  fine  eyes,  and  the  lark  Very 
ugly  ones,  was  the  occasion  of  a  common  saying,  that 
the  toad  and  the  lark  had  changed  eyes.  This  tradition 
was  expressed  in  a  rustic  rhyme  : — 

' To  heav'n  Pd  fly, 

But  that  the  toad  beguil'd  me  of  mine  eye.' 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is,  the  lark,  they  say,  has 
changed  eyes  with  the  toad,  and  now  I  would  they  had 
changed  voices  too,  since  the  lark's  song  serves  but  to 
separate  us.  The  croak  of  the  toad  would  have  been  no 
indication  of  the  appearance  of  day,  and  consequently 
no  signal  for  her  lover's  departure. 

8  The  hunVs  up  was  originally  a  tune  played  to  wake 
sportsmen,  and  call  them  together.  It  was  a  common 
burthen  of  hunting  ballads.  Puttenham  says  that  one 
Gray  grew  into  good  estimation  with  the  Duke  of  So- 
merset for  making  certain  merry  ballads,  whereof  one 
chiefly  was  the  hunte  is  up,  the  hunte  is  up.  One  of 
these  ballads  is  given  by  Mr.  Douce,  in  his  Illustrating 
of  Shakspeare,  vol.  ii.  p.  19-2.  According  to  Cotgrave, 
tile  Reveille  or  morning  song  to  a  new  married  woman, 
was  called  the  hunt's  up.  So  Drayton,  in  his  Poly- 
olbion  : — 

'  But  hunfs  up  to  the  morn,  the  feather'd  sylvans  sing.' 
And  in  his  third  Eclogue  : — 

'  Time  plays  the  hunPs  up  to  thy  sleepy  head.' 

9  '  Ilia  ego  quae  fueram  te  decedente  puella, 

Protinus  ut  redeas,  facta  videbor  anus.' 

Ovid,  Epist.  1. 
10  This  miserable  prescience  of  futurity  I  have  always 
regarded  as  a  circumstance  peculiarly  beautiful.  Tna 
same  kind  of  warning  from  the  mind,  Romeo  seems  to 
have  been  conscious  of  on  his  going  to  the  entertainment 
at  the  house  of  Capulet  :«.- 

' My  mind  misgives  me. 

Some  consequence  yet  hanging  In  the  stars. 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
From  this  night's  revels-'  Steevent, 

li,  Procures  for  brings. 
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Jill.  Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss. 

la.  Cap.  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the 
friend 
Which  you  weep  for. 

Jul.  Feeling  so  the  loss, 

I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 

Lja.  Cap.  Well,  girl,  thou  weep'st  not  so  much 
for  his  death, 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  slaughter'd  him. 

Jul.  What  villain,  madam  7 

La.  Cap.  That  same  villain,  Romeo, 

Jul.  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  asunder. 
God  pardon  him  !  I  do  with  all  my  heart : 
And  yet  no  man,  like  he,  doth  grieve  my  heart. 

Zm.  Cap.  That  is,  because  Ute  traitor  murderer 
lives. 

,Tul.  Ay,  madam,  from  the  reach  of  these  my' 
hands. 
'Would,  none  but  I  might  venge  my  cousin's  death  ! 

Lm.  Cap.  We   will  nave  vengeance  for   it,  fear 
thou  not : 
Then  weep  no  more.    FU  send  to  one  in  Mantua, — 
Where  that  same  banish'd  runagate  doth  live,— 
That  shall  bestow  on  him  so  sure  a  draught,' 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company  : 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  will  be  satisfied. 

Jul.  Indeed,  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him^-dead — 
Is  my  poor  heart  so  for  a  kinsman  vex'd  : — 
Madam,  if  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it ; 
That  Romeo  should,  upon  receipt  thereof^ 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet. — O,  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  nam'd, — and  cannot  come  to  him,— 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  cousin  Tybalt 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  slaughier'd  him! 

La.  Cap.  Find  thou  the  means,  and  I'll  find  such 
a  man. 
But  now  I'll  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needful  time  : 
What  are  thev,  I  beseech  your  ladyship  ? 

Jji.  Cap.  Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  careful  father, 
child  ; 
One,  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness. 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy, 
That  thou  expect'st  not,  nor  1  look'd  not  for. 

Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,'  what  Jiyis  that  7 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Thursday 
morn. 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman. 
The  county*  Paris,  at  Saint  Peter's  church. 
Shall  happily  make  thee  there  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul.  Now,  by  Saint  Peter's  church,  and  Peter  too, 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste ;  that  I  must  wed 
Ere  ho,  that  should  be  husband,  comes  to  woo. 


1  'JuMet's  equivocations  are  rather  too  artful  for  a 
mind  disturbed  by  the  loss  of  a  new  lover.' — Johnson. 

12  Thus  the  firini  quarto.  The  subsequent  quartos  and 
the  folio  less  inleiligibly  read  : — 

'  Shall  give  him  such  an  ututecustom''d dram.' 

S  n^  la  bonne  heitre.  This  phrase  was  interjected 
when  the  hearer  was  not  so  well  pleased  as  the  speaker. 
—Johnson.  Bishop  Lowth  uses  It  in  his  Letter  to  War- 
bunon,  p.  101 : — '  And  may  I  not  hope  then  for  the 
honour  of  your  lordship's  animadversions .'  In  good 
lime  :  when  the  candid  examiner  understands  Latin  a 
liule  better  ;  and  when  your  lordship  has  a  competent 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.' 

4  Count)/,  or  countie,  was  the  usual  term  for  an 
earl  in  Shakspeare's  time.  Paris  is  in  this  play  first 
styled  a  young  earle.  So  Baret,  •  a  countie  or  an  earle, 
comes  un  comte,'  and  '  a  countie  or  earldome,  comi- 
tatns.'    Fairfax  very  frequently  uses  the  word. 

5  Thus  the  quarto  1597  Tlie  quarto  1599,  and  the 
folio,  read  'the  earth iloth  drizzle  dew,  which  is  phi- 
Iosophira4ly  true ;  and  so  perhaps  the  poet  wrote,  fur 
in  The  Rape  of  Lnrrece  he  says  :— 

'  But  as  the  earth  doth  veep,  the  sun  being  set.' 

Maione. 
Steevens  adds  : — '  When  our  author,  in  A  Midsummer 
Niglii's  Dream,  says,  "  And  when  she  [i.  e.  the  moon] 
weepa,  teeep«  every  little  flower,"  he  only  means  that 
every  liule  flower  is  moistened  with  dew,  as  if  with 
Hars )  and  not  that  the  flower  itself  (in*i/e«  dew.  This, 


I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  Cither,  madam, 
I  will  not  marry  yet ;  and  when  I  do,  I  swear, 
It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 
Rather  than  Paris  : — These  are  news,  indeed  ! 
La.  Cap.  Here  comes  your  father  ;  tell  him  sa 
yourself, 
And  see  now  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Enter  Capulet  and  Nurse. 

Cap.  When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew ;' 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son. 
It  rains  downright, — 

How  now,  a  conduit,*  girl  7  what,  still  in  tears  ? 
Ever  more  showering  f  In  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit'st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind  : 
For  still  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea. 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears  ;  the  bark  thy  body  is, 
Sailing  in  this  salt  flood  ;  the  winds,  thy  sighs. 
Who, — raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them,— 
Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body. — How  now.  wife  ? 
Have  you  deliver'd  to  her  our  decree  7 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  sir ;    but  she  will  none,  she  gives 
you  tnanks. 
I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave ! 

Cap.  Sofl,  take  me  with  you,  take  roe  with  you, 
wife. 
How !  will  she  none  7  doth  she  not  give  us  thanks  ? 
Is  she  not  proud  ?  doth  she  not  count  her  bless'd, 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  7 

JuL  Not  proud,  you  have  ;  but  thankful,  that  you 
have ; 
Proud  can  I  never  he  of  what  I  hate  ; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 

Cap.  How  now  I    how  now,  chop-logic  !*    What 
is  this  7 
Proud, — and,  I  thank  yon,— and,  I  thank  you  not ; — 
And  yet  not  proud  ; — Mistress  minion,  you, 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds, 
But  settle  your  fine  joints  'gawst  Thursday  next. 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church. 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion !  out,  you  baggage ! 
You  tallow-face  !■ 

La.  Cap.  Fie,  fie !  what,  are  you  mad  ? 

JuL  Good  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees, 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 

Cap.  Hang   thee,  young  baggage !    disobedteni 
wretch ! 
I  tell  thee  what,.— get  thee  to  church  o'  Thursday, 
Or  never  aAer  look  me  in  the  face : 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me : 
My  fingers  itch. — ^Wife,we  scarce  thought  us  bless'd, 
That  God  had  sent  us  but  this  only  child ; 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much. 


passage  sufficiently  explains  how  the  earth,  in  the  quo. 
taiion  from  The  IUt|)c  of  Lucrece,  may  be  said  to  weep.» 
That  Shakapeare  thought  it  was  the  air,  and  not  the 
earth,  that  drizzled  dew,  is  evident  from  many  pa*, 
sages  in  his  works.  So  in  King  John  :— 
'  Before  the  dew  oferening/oU.' 

6  The  same  tma^,  which  was  in  frequent  use  with 
Shakspeare's  contemporaries,  occurs  in  the  poem  of 
Romeus  and  Juliet  more  than  ouce  : — 

'  His  si^hs  are  stopi.  and  stopped  is  the  conduit  of 
his  tears.' 

7  Capulet,  as  Steevens  observes,  uses  this  as  a  nick, 
name.  The  hvphen  is  wanting  in  the  old  copy.  '  Chop. 
logyk  is  he  that  whan  his  mayster  rebuke'lh  his  ser- 
vaunt  for  his  defawtes,  he  will  give  him  xx  worries  for 
one,  or  elles  he  will  bydde  the  devylles  paternoater  in 
scylence.' — TTke  xxiiii  Orders  of  Knat>es,  bik.  I. 

8  Such  was  the  indelicacy  of  the  age  of  Shakspeare, 
that  authors  were  not  contented  only  to  employ  these 
terms  of  abuse  in  their  own  original  performances,  but 
even  felt  no  reluctance  to  introduce  them  in  their  ver- 
sions of  the  most  chaste  and  elegant  of  the  Oi-eek  or 
Roman  poets.  Stanvhurst,  the  translator  of  Virgil,  in 
loB2,  makes  Dido  call  £neas  hedge-brat,  rullion,  and 
tar-breech,  in  the  course  of  one  speech.  Nay,  in  ihs 
Interlude  of  The  Repentance  of  Mary  Magdalene,  1687, 
she  says  to  one  of  her  attendants : — 

'  Horeson,  I  beshrewe  your  heart,  are  you  hars  ^ 
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And  that  we  have  a  eurse  in  having  her  : 
Out  on  her,  hilding!' 

Nurse.  God  in  heaven  bless  her  I — 

You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 

Cap.   And  why,  my  lady  wisdom  ?    hold  your 
tongue, 
Good  prudence  ;  smatter  with  your  gossips,  go. 

JVurse.  I  speak  no  treason. 

Cap.  O,  God  ye  good  den ! 

JVurst,  May  not  one  speak  ? 

Cap.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ! 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl. 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  God's  bread  !  it  makes  me  mad  ;  Day,  night, 
late,  early. 
At  home,  abroad,  alone,  in  company. 
Waking,  or  sleeping,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  malch'd :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  princely  parentage, 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd, 
StufT'd,  (as  they  say,)  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  heart  could  wish  a  man,— 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender, 
To  answer — PU  not  wed, — /  cannot  love,^ 
I  am  too  young — I  pray  you,  pardon  me  ;— 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  I'll  pardon  you : 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  with  me ; 
Look  to't,  think  on't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Thursday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise  ; 
An  you  be  mine,  I'll  give  you  to  my  friend ; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  oeg,  starve,  die  i'  the  streets. 
For,  by  my  soul,  I'll  ne'er  acknowledge  thee. 
Nor  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good  : 
Trust  to't,  bethink  you,  I'll  not  be  forsworn.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds, 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? 
O,  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away  ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week  ; 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  my  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

La.  Cap.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I'll  not  speak  a  word  ; 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.    [Exit. 

Jul.  O,  God  ! — O,  nurse !  how  shall  this  be  pre- 
vented ? 
jly  husband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven ; 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  earth. 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  from  heaven 
By  leaving  earth  ? — comfort  me,  counsel  me.— 
Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  stratagems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself? — 
What  say'st  thou  ?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy  ? 
Some  comfort,  nurse. 

Nurse.  'Faith,  here  'tis  ;  Romeo 

Is  banish'd  ;    and  all  the  world  to  nothing. 
That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you  ; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  county, 
O,  he's  a  lovely  gentleman  P 
Romeo's  a  dishclout  to  him  ;  an  eagle,  madam. 
Hath  not  so  green,*  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye, 
A.S  Paris  hath,     Beshrew  my  very  heart, 


1  Base  woman. 

2  There  is  a  passage  in  the  old  play  of  Wily  Be- 
guiled, pointed  out  by  Malone,  so  nearly  resembling 
this,  that  one  poet  must  have  copied  from  the  other. 
Wily  Beguiled  was  on  the  stage  before  1596,  being  men- 
tioned by  Nashe  in  his  Have  with  You  to  Saffron 
Walden,  printed  in  that  year. 

3  The  c-haracter  of  the  Nurse  exhibits  a  just  picture 
of  those  whose  actions  have  no  principles  for  their 
foundation.  She  has  been  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed 
in  her  by  Capulet,  and  is  ready  to  embrace  any  e»- 
pedient  that  offers,  to  avert  the  consequences  of  her  first 
infidelity.  The  picture  is  not,  however,  an  original,  the 
nurse  in  the  poem  exhibits  the  same  readiness  to  accom- 
modate  herself  to  the  present  conjuncture.  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  in  The  Relapse,  has  copied,  in  this  respect, 
the  character  of  his  nurse  from  Shaicspeare. 

4  Perhaps  Chaucer  has  given  to  Emetrius,  in  The 
Knlght'8  Tale,  eyes  of  the  same  colour : — 

'  His  nose  w»s  high,  his  eyin  bright  citryn,' 

3  H 


I  think  you  are  happy  in  this  second  matchi 
For  it  excels  your  first :  or  if  it  did  not, 
Your  first  is  dead  :  or  'twere  as  good  he  were, 
As  living  here,  and  you  no  use  of  him. 

Jul.  Speakest  tliou  from  thy  heart  ? 

Nurse.  From  my  soul  too ; 

Or  else  beshrew  them  both, 

Jul.  Amen ! 

Nurse.  To  what? 

Jul.  Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  marvellous 
much. 
Go  in  ;  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone, 
Having  displeas'd  my  father,  to  Laurence'  cell, 
To  make  confession,  and  to  be  absolv'd. 

Nurse,  Marry,  I  will :  and  this  is  wisely  done. 

[Exit. 

Jul.  Ancient  damnation !  O,  most  wicked  fiend  ! 
^  it  more  sin — to  wish  me  thus  forsworn. 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  with  that  same  tongue 
Which  she  hath  prais'd  him  with  above  compare 
So  many  thousand  times  ? — Go,  counsellor ; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain.— 
I'll  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy  ; 
If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die.        [Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I,    Friar  Laurence's  Cell.    Enter  Fkiar 
Laurence  and  Paris. 

Fri,  On  Thursday,  sir  ?  the  time  is  very  short. 

Par.  My  father  Capulet  will  have  it  so ;  ^ 

And  I  am  nothing  slow,  to  slack  his  haste. ' 

Fri.  You  say,  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind  ; 
Uneven  is  the  course,  I  like  it  not. 

Par.  Immoderately  she  weeps  for  Tybalt's  death, 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talk'd  of  love  ; 
For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
Now,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous. 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway  j 
And,  in  his  wisdom,  hastes  our  marriage,  > 

To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears  j 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone,    . 
May  be  put  from  her  by  society  : 
Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 

Eri.  I  would,  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slow'd.* 

[Aside. 
Look,  sir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  cell. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Paji.  Happily  met,  my  lady,  and  my  wife  f 
Jul.  That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 
Par.  That  may  be,  must  Ub,  love,  on  Thursday 

next, 
Jul.  What  must  be  shall  be. 
Fri.  That's  a  certain  text. 

Par.  Come  you  to  make  confession  lo  this  father? 
Jul.  To  answer  that,  were  to  confess  to  you. 
Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him,  that  you  love  me, 
Jul.  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  1  love  him. 
Par.  So  will  you,  I  am  sure,  that  you  love  me, 
Jul.  If  I  do.  It  will  be  of  more  price. 
Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 
Par.  Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  much  abus'd  with  tears. 


i.  e.  of  the  hue  of  an  unripe  lemon  or  citron.  Again,  in 
The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  by  Fletcher  and  Shak> 
speare  : — 

' oh  vouchsafe 

With  that  thy  rare  green  eye,'  &c. 

5  The  meaning  of  Paris  is  clear,  he  does  not  wish  to 
restrain  Capulet,  or  to  delay  his  own  marriage  :  there  is 
7iothi)ig  of  slowness  in  me,  to  induce  me  to  slacken  or 
abate  his  haste  :  but  the  words  the  poet  has  given  him 
import  the  reverse,  and  seem  rather  to  mean  I  am  not 
buckicard  in  restraining  his  haste.  I  endeavour  lo 
retard  him  as  much  as  I  can.  The  poet  has  hastily 
fallen  into  similar  inadvertencies  elsewhere.  In  the  first 
edition  the  line  ran : — 

'  And  I  am  nothing  slack  to  slow  his  haste.' 

6  To  slow  and  vojoreslow  were  anciently  in  common 
use  as  verbs  :- 

' will  you  o'erflow 

The  fields,  thereby  my  march  to  tloto ' 
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Jul.  The  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  that ; 
For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  spite. 

Par.  Thou   wrong'st  it,  more  than  tears,  with 
that  report. 

JuL  That  is  no  slander,  sir,  that  is  a  truth  ; 
And  what  I  spake,  I  spake  it  to  my  face. 

Par.  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  slander'd  it. 

Jul.  It  may  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. — 
Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now  ; 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass  ?' 

FVi.  My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now : 
My  lord,  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.  God  shield,  I  should  disturb  devotion: — 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  early  will  I  rouse  you  : 
Till  then,  adieu !  and  keep  this  holy  kiss. 

[Exit  Paris. 

Jul.    O,    shut   the  door !  and  when   thou   hast 
done  so. 
Come  weep  with  me;  Past  hope,  past  cure,  past 
help! 

Fri.  Ah,  Juliet,  I  already  know  thy  ^rief; 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits : 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  must  prorogue  it. 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  county. 

Jul,  Tell  me  not,  Friar,  that  thou  hear'st  of  this, 
Unless  thou  (ell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it : 
If  in  thy  wisdom,  thou  canst  give  no  lielp, 
Do  tliou  but  call  my  resolution  wise, 
And  with  this  knife  I'll  help  it  presently. 
God  join  d  my  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  our  hands  ; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed,' 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both  : 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time. 
Give  me  some  present  counsel :  or,  behold 
'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire  ;'  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commission*  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  brin^.  • 
Be  not  so  long  to  speak  ;  I  long  to  die. 
If  what  thou  speak'st  speak  not  of  remedy. 

Fri,  Hold,  daughter  ;  I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hope, 
Which  craves  as  despertite  an  execution 
As  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  prevent. 
l£,  rather  than  to  marry  county  Paris, 
Thou  hadst  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyself; 
Then  is  it  hkely,  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame, 
That  cop'st  with  death  himself  to  scape  from  it; 
And,  if  thou  dar'st,  I'll  give  thee  remedy. 

JuL  O,  bid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder  tower  ; 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways  ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are  ;  chain  me  with  roaring  bears  ; 
Or  shut  me  nightly'  in  a  charnel-house. 


1  Juliet  means  vespfrrs,  there  is  no  suth  thing  as 
tvening  mass.  Masses,  (as  Fjmes  Moryson  observes^ 
are  only  sung  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  priests  are 

3  The  seals  of  deeds  formerly  were  appended  on 
distinct  slips  or  labels  affixed  to  the  deed.  Hence  in 
King  Richard  II.  the  Duke  of  York  discovers  a  covenant 
which  his  son  the  Duke  of  Aumerlehad  entered  into  by 
the  depending  seal. 

3  i.  e.  shall  decide  the  struggle  between  me  and  my 
distress.  ,  ,  ,     . 

4  Commission  maybe  liere  used  for  authority:  but 
h  is  more  probable  that  commixlion  is  the  word  intended. 

5  The  quarto  1597  reads— 

'  Or  chain  me  to  some  steepy  mountain's  top, 
Where  roaring  bears  and  savage  lions  roam.' 

In  the  text  the  4to.  of  1509  is  followed,  except  that  it  has 

•  or  hide  me  nightly.' 

6  Thus  the  4to  1599  and  the  folio :  the  4to.  1597  reads, 
I  think,  with  more  spirit :-  • 

•  To  keep  myself  a  faithful  unstaln'd  wife 

To  my  dear  lord,  ray  dearest  Romeo.'    Bosirell. 

7  Instead  of  the  remainder  of  this  scene  the  4to  1597 
baa  only  these  four  lines : — 

«  And  when  thou  art  laid  In  thy  kindred's  vault, 
I'll  send  in  haste  to  Mantua  to  thy  lord  ; 
Jlnd  he  shall  come  and  take  thee  from  thy  grave. 
Jul.  Friar,  I  go ;  IM  sure  thou  send  lor  my  d«ar 
Romeo.' 


O'er  cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless-skulls , 
Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new  made  grave. 
And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud  ; 
Things   that,   to   hear   them  told,  have  made  me 

tremble  ; 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unstain'd  wife  lo  my  sweet  love.* 

Fri.  Hold,  then  ;  go  home,  be  merry,  give  consent 
To  marry  Paris  :  Wednesday  is  to-morrow  ; 
To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone. 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber  : 
Take  thou  this,  phial,  being  Uien  in  bed. 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off; 
When  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit ;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat : 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  liv'st ; 
The  roses  in  thy  hps  and  cheeks  shall  fade 
To  paly  ashes  ;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall, 
Like  death,  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life  ; 
Each  part  depriv'd  of  supple  government. 
Shall,  stiff,  and  stark,  and  cold,  appear  like  death 
And  in  this  borrow'd  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Thou  shalt  remain  full  two  and  forty  hours,' 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep. 
Now  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 
To  rouse  thee  from  tny  bed,  there  art  thou  dead : 
Then  (as  the  manner  of  our  country  is) 
In  thy  best  robes  uncover'd  on  the  bier.* 
Thou  shalt  be  borne  to  that  same  ancient  vault, 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 
In  the  mean  time,  against  thou  snalt  awake, 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drid  ; 
And  hither  shall  he  come  ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  watch  thy  waking,  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And  this  shall  free  thee  from  this  present  shame  j 
If  no  unconstant  toy,'  nor  womanish  fear, 
Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it. 

Jul.  Give  me,  give  me !  0,  tell  me  not  of  fear. 

Fri.  Hold  ;  get  you  gone,  be  strong  and  prospe- 
rous 
In  this  resolve  :  I'll  send  a  friar  with  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

JuL  Love,  give  me  strength !  and  strength  shall 
help  afford. 
Farewell,  dear  father !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.  A  Room  in  Capulet's  House.  En- 
ter  Capulet,  Ladt  Capulkt,  Nurse,  and 
Servant. 

Cap.  So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ.— 
[Exit  Servaint. 
Sirrah,  go  hire  mo  twenty  cunning  cooks." 

2  Serv.  You  shall  have  none  3l,  sir  ;  for  Fll  try 
if  they  can  lick  their  fingers." 


1 


8  The  Italian  custom  here  alluded  to,  of  carrying  the 
dead  body  to  the  crave  richly  dressed,  and  with  the 
face  uncovered  (which  is  not  mentioned  by  Painter,) 
Shakspeare  found  particularly-  described  in  The  Tra- 
gi call  Hystory  of  Romeus  and  Juliet : — 

'  Another  use  there  is,  that  whosoever  dies. 

Borne  to  the  church,  with  open  face  upon  the  bier  he 

lies. 
In  wonted  weed  attired,  not  wrapt  in  winding  «Aw?.' 
Thus  also  Ophelia's  Song,  in  Hamlet  :— 

'  They  bore  him  bare-faced  on  the  bier.'' 

9  If  no  Jicicle  freak,  no  light  caprice,  no  change  oj 
fancy,  hinder  the  performance.  The  expressions  ft.r« 
from  the  poem. 

10  Capulet  has  in  a  former  scene  said  :-— 
' We'll  keep  no  great  ado  ; — 

— —  we'll  have  some  half  a  dozen  friends.' 
The  poet  has  made  him  alter  his  mind  strangely,  or  had 
forgotten  what  he  had  made  him  say  before.  (See  Ad 
iii.  Sc.  iv.)  Malone  observes  that  the  former  scene  wa» 
of  the  poet's  own  invention,  and  that  he  here  recoUectod 
the  poem : — 

« he  myndes  to  make  for  him  a  costly  feast.^ 

11  This  adage  is  found  in  Puuenham's  Arte  of  Englisl 
Poesie,  1589  :— 

'  As  the  olde  cocke  crowes  so  doeth  the  chicke  : 
A  bad  oeoka  that  oannet  kis  owns  &i\g«i»  lick  * 
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Cap.  How  canst  thou  try  them  so  ? 

2  Serv.  Marry,  sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  cannot 
lick  his  own  fingers  :  therefore  he,  that  cannot  lick 
his  fingers,  goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.  Go,  begone. —  [Exit  Servant. 

We  shall  be  much  unfurnish'd  for  this  time. — 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Laurence  7 

Nurse.  Av,  forsooth. 

Cap.  Weft,  he  may  chance  to  do  some  good  on 
her: 
A  peevish  self-will'd  harlotry  it  is. 
Enter  Jctliet. 

Nurse.  See,  where  she  comes  fi^om  shrift'  with 
merry  look. 

Cap.  How  now,  my  headstrong  ?  where  have  you 
been  gadding  ? 

Jul.  Where  I  have  leam'd  me  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  opposition 
To  you,  and  your  behests  ;  and  am  enjoin'd 
.By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here, 
And  beg  your  pardon  : — Pardon,  I  beseech  you  ! 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  you. 

Cap.  Send  for  the  county  :  go  tell  him  of  this  ; 
I'll  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

Jul.  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence'  cell ; 
And  gave  him  what  becomed'  love  I  might, 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Cega.  Why,  I  am  glad  on't ;  this  is  well, — stand 
up; 
This  is  as't  should  be. — Let  me  see  the  county ; 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither. — 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar, 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him.' 

Jul.  Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  closet, 
To  help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow  ? 

La.  Cap.  No,  not  till  Thursday ;  there  is  time 
enough. 

Cc^.  Go,  nurse,  go  with  her : — we'll  to  church 
to-morrow.     [Exeunt  Juliet  cmd  Nurse. 

La.  Cap.  We  shall  be  short  in  our  provision  ; 
'Tis  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Tush  !  I  will  stir  about, 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  thee,  wife  : 
Go  thou  to  Juliet,  help  to  deck  up  her  ; 
I'll  not  to  bed  to-night ; — let  me  alone  ; 
I'll  play  the  housewife  for  this  once. — What,  ho ! 
They  are  all  forth  :  Well,  I  will  walk  myself 
To  county  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Against  to-morrow :    my  heart  is  wondrous  light, 
Since  this  same  wayward  girl  is  so  reclaim'd. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE    in.    Juliet's   Chamber.    ErUer  Juliet 
and  Nurse. 

Jul.  Ay,    those  attires  are  best : — But,  gentle 
nurse, 
I  pray  thee,  leave  me  to  myself  to-night ; 
Per  I  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state. 
Which,  well  thou  know'st,  is  cross  and  full  of  sin. 
Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

Im.  Cap.  What,  are  you  busy  ?  do  you  need  my 
help? 


1  i.  e.  confession. 

2  Secomed  for  becoming  ;  one  participle  for  another, 
a  frequent  practice  with  Shakspeare. 

3  Thus  the  folio  and  the  quartos  1599  and  1609 :  The 
oMest  quarto  reads,  perhaps  more  grammatically : — 

'  All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  unto.' 

4  This  speech  received  considerable  additions  after 
the  first  copy  was  published. 

5  This  stage  direction  has  been  supplied  by  the  mo- 
dern editions.  The  quarto  of  1597  reads  : — '  Knife,  lie 
thou  there,' 

'  Daggers,  or,  as  they  were  more  commonly  called, 
kmves.  (says  Mr.  Giiford,)  were  worn  at  all  times  by 
every  woman  in  England  ;  whether  they  were  so  worn 
in  Italy,  Shakspeare,  I  believe,  never  inquired,  and  I 
cannot  tell.' — Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  vol  v.  p.  221. 

6  This  idea  was  probably  suggested  to  the  poet  by  his 
native  place.  The  charnel  at  Stratl'ord-upon-Avon  is  a 
r«ry  large  one,  and  perhaps  contains  a  greater  number 


Jul.  No,  madam  ;  we  have  cull'd  such  necessa- 
ries 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  state  to-morrow  ; 
So  please  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone, 
Ana  let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  you ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all, 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 

ia.  Cap.  Good  night ! 

Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rest ;  for  thou  hast  need. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 

Jul.   Farewell!* — God    knows,   when  we  shall 
meet  again. 
I  have  a  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins, 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life : 
I'll  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me  : — 
Nurse  ! — What  should  she  do  here  ? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone. — 
Come,  phial. — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all  ? 
Must  I  of  force  be  married  to  the  county  ? — 
No,  no; — this  shall  forbid  it: — lie  thou  there. — 

t  Laying  doum  a  Dagger.* 
ich  the  friar 
Subtly  hath  minister'd  to  have  me  dead  ; 
Lest  m  this  marriage  he  should  be  dishonour'd, 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo  ? 
I  fear,  it  is  :  and  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not. 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man  : 
I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought. — 
How  ifj  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  me  ?  there's  a  fearful  point ! 
Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in, 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like, 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place,^ 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  boneg 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd  ;® 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth, 
Lies  fest'ring''  in  his  shroud ;  where,  as  they  say, 
At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort  ;^ 
Alack,  alack !  is  it  not  hke,  that  I, 
So  early  waking, — what  with  loathsome  smells, 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad  ;' — 
O  !  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught,' 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears  ? 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  joints  ? 
And  plucit  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud  ? 
And,  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone, 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains  ? 
O,  look!  methinks,  I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point : — Stay,  Tybalt,  stay ! —     >' 
Romeo,  I  come  !  this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

[She  throws  herself  oh  the  Bed, 

SCENE  IV.  Capulet's  Hall.    Enter  Lady  Ca- 
pulet and  Nurse. 

Za.  Cap.  Hold,  take  these  keys,  and  fetch  mort 
gpices,  nurse. 


of  bones  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  repository  of 
the  same  kind  in  England. 

7  To  fester  is  to  corrupt  So  In  King  Edward  III. 
1599  :— 

'  Lilies  that/es<er  smell  far  worse  than  weeds.' 
This  line  also  occurs  in  the  ninety-fourth  Sonnet  ot 
Shakspeare.    The  play  of  Edward  III.  has  been  as- 
cribed to  him. 

8  The  mandrake,  (says  Thomas  Newton  in  his  Her- 
bal) has  been  idly  represented  as  '  a  creature  having 
life,  and  engendered  under  the  earth  of  the  seed  of  some 
dead  person  that  hath  beene  convicted  and  put  to  death 
for  some  felonie  or  murther,  and  that  they  had  the  same 
in  such  dampish  and  funerall  places  where  the  saids 
convicted  persons  were  buried,'  &c.  So  in  Webster'g 
Duchess  of  Malfy,  1623  :— 

'  I  have  this  night  dig^'d  up  a  mandrakg. 
And  am  grown  mad  with  it.' 

9  i.  •■  distracted, 
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NwM.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the 
pastry.'  [Exit  Nurse. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  Come,  stir,  stir,  stir !  the  second  cock  hath 
crow'd, 
rhe  curfew  bell  hath  rung,  'tis  three  o'clock  : — 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica : 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

La.  Cap.  Go,  go,  you  cot-quean,  go, 

Get  you  to  bed  ;  'faith,  you'll  be  sick  to-morrow 
For  this  night's  watching.* 

Cap.  No,  not  a  whit ;  What !  I  have  watch'd  ere 
now 
All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 
La.  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt'  in 
your  time ; 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 

[Exit  Lady  Cafulet. 
Cap,   A  jealous-hood,   a  jealous-hood! — ^Now, 
fellow, 
What's  there  / 
Enter  Servants,  with  Spilt,  Log*,  artd  BaskH*. 

Serv.  Things  for  the  cook,  sir ;  but  I  know  not 
what. 
Ce^.  Make  haste,  make  haste.  [Exit  1  Serv.] — 
Surah,  fetch  drier  logs  ; 
Call  Peter,  he  will  show  thee  where  they  are. 

2  Serv.  I  have  a  head,  sir,  that  will  find  out  logs, 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.  [Exit. 

Cap.  'Mass,  and  well  said  ;  A  merry  whoreson ! 
ha, 
Thou  shalt  be  logger-head. — Good  faith,  'tis  day  : 
The  county  will  be  here  with  music  straight. 

[Music  tinihin. 
For  so  he  said  he  would.     I  hear  him  near  : — 
Nurse  ! — ^Wife  ! — what  ho  ; — what,  nurse,  I  say ! 

Enter  Nurse. 
Go,  waken  Juliet,  co,  and  trim  her  up  ; 
I'll  go  and  chat  with  Paris: — Hie,  make  haste. 
Make  haste !  the  bridegroom  he  is  come  already  : 
Make  haste,  I  say  !  [ExeurU. 

SCENE   V.     Juliet's   Chamber;   Joliet   on  the 
Bed.     Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.   Mistress ! — what,  mistress  ! — Juliet ! — 

fast,  I  warrant  her,  she  :— - 
Why,  lamb  !  why,  lady ; — ne,  you  slug-a-bed  ! — 
Why,  love,  I  say  I — madam !  sweel-neart ! — why, 

bride ! 
What,  not  a  word  ? — ^you  take  your  pennyworths 

now  ; 
Sleep  for  a  week  ;  for  the  ne.Tt  night,  I  warrant, 
The  county  Paris  hath  set  up  his  rest,* 
That  you  shall  rest  but  little. — God  forgive  me, 
(Marry  and  amen  !)  how  sound  is  she  asleep  ! 
I  needs  must  wake  her  : — Madam,  madam,  madam ! 
Ay,  let  the  county  take  you  in  your  bed  ; 
He'll  fright  you  up,  in  faith. — Will  it  not  be  ? 
What,  drest !  and  in  your  clothes !  and  down  again  ! 


1  The  room  were  the  pastry  was  made. 

3  This  speech,  which  in  the  old  copies  is  attributed  to 
the  Nurse,  should  surely  be  given  to  Lady  Capulei. — 
The  Nurse  would  hardly  call  her  lordly  master  a  cot- 
oueen,  or  reply  to  a  speech  addressed  to  her  mistress. 
Beside  that,  she  had  been  sent  for  spices,  and  is  shortly 
after  made  to  re-enter.  I  have  therefore  made  the 
necessary  change. 

3  The  animal  called  the  mouse-hunt  is  the  martin, 
which,  being  of  the  weasel  tribe,  prowls  about  in  the 
night  for  its  prey.  '  Cat  after  kinde,  good  mouae-hunt,'> 
ia  one  of  Heywood's  proverbs. 

4  Nashe,  in  his  Terrors  of  the  Night,  quibbles  in  the 
■ame  manner  on  this  expression : — '  You  that  are 
married  and  have  'vives  of  your  owne,  and  yet  hold  too 
nere  friendship  with  your  neighbours,  set  up  your  rests, 
that  the  night  will  be  an  ill  neighbour  to  your  rest,  and 
that  you  shall  have  as  little  peace  of  minde  as  the  rest.' 

5  Shakspeare  has  here  followed  the  old  poem  closely, 
without  recollecting  that  he  had  made  Capulet  in  this 
scene  clamorous  in  his  grief.  In  the  poem  Juliet's 
mother  makes  a  long  speech,  but  the  aid  man  utters  not 
»  word ;-  ■ 


I  must  needs  wake  you  :  Lady !  lady !  lady ! 

Alas !  alas  ! — Help  !  help !  my  lady's  dead  ! 

O,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  bom ! 

Some  aqua-vitae,  ho  I — my  lord  !  my  lady  ! 
Enter  Ladt  Capulet. 

ia.  Cap.  What  noise  is  here  ? 

JVurse.  O,  laroenUble  day! 

La.   Cap.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

■N'urse.  Look,  look !  O,  heavy  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  O,  me,  O,  me  ! — tny  child,  my  only  life. 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee ! — 
Help,  help ! — call  help. 

Enter  Capo  let. 

Cap.  For  shame,  bring  Juliet  forth  ;  her  lord  ia 
come. 

Nurse.  She's  dead,  deceas'd,  she's  dead  ;  alack 
the  day  ! 

La.  Cap.  Alack  the  day !  she's  dead,  she's  dead, 
she's  dead. 

Cap.    Ha!  let  me  see  her:— -Out,  alas!  sbe'a 
cold  ; 
Her  blood  is  settled  ;  and  her  joints  arc  stiff ; 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated  : 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  field. 
Accursed  time  !  unfortunate  old  man . 

Nurse.  O,  lamentable  day  !  VI 

La.  Cap.  O,  woful  time  ! 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to 

me  wail,  :' 

Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  apeak.* 
Enter  Fhiar  LAt7RENCE  and  Paris,  with  ; 
Musicians. 

Fri.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  churoh'^ 

Cap.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return  : 
O,  son,  the  night  before  thy  wedding-day 
Hath  death  lain  with  thy  bride  :* — See,  there  she 

lies, 
Flower  as  she  was,  deflowered  by  him. 
Death  is  my  son-in-law,  death  is  my  heir ; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded  !  I  will  die. 
And  leave  him  all ;  life  leaving,  all  is  death's. 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  see  this  morning's 
faoe,^ 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this? 

La.  Cap.  Accurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful 
day ! 
Most  miserable  hour,  tliat  e'er  time  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  ! 
But  one,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in, 
And  cruel  death  hath  calch'd  it  from  my  sifht. 

Nur^.  O,  wo  !  O,  woful,  woful,  woUil  day  ! 
Most  lamentable  day !  most  woful  day, 
That  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold  ! 
O,  day !  O,  day  !  O,  day  !  O,  hateful  day! 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this : 
O,  woful  day,  O,  woful  day ! 

Par.  BegiiiI'd,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain, 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee  beguil'a, 


'  But  more  than  all  the  rest  the  father's  heart  was  so 
Smit  with  the  heavy  news,  and  so  shut  up  with  sudden 

wo. 
That  he  ne  had  the  power  his  daughter  to  beweep, 
Ne  yet  to  speak,  but  long  is  forc'd  his  tears  and  plaints 

to  Iteep.' 

6  Decker,  in  his  Satiromastix,  has  the  same  thought 
more  coarsely  expressed  : — 

'  Dead  :  she's  death's  bride ;  he  hath  her  maidenhead.' 
He  has  the  s.ime  thought  in  his  Wonderful  Year : — 
'  Death  rudely  lay  with  her,  and  spoiled  her  of  her 
maidenhead  in  spite  of  her  husband. 

7  The  quarto  of  1597  continues  the  speech  of  Paris 
thus : — 

<  And  doth  it  now  present  such  prodigies .' 

Accurst,  unhappy,  miserable  man, 

Forlorn,  forsaken,  destitute  I  am , 

Born  to  the  world  to  be  a  slave  in  h : 

Distrest,  remediless,  untonunate. 

Oh,  heavens '  Oh,  nature  !  wherefore  did  you  maktma 

To  live  so  vile,  no  wretched  as  I  shall  i 
In  the  test  the  edition  of  1599  is  here  followed     The 
Nurse's  exclamatory  speech  is  not  in  the  ftm  quarto. 
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By  cruel  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown  !— 

O,  love !  O,  life  !— not  life,  but  love  in  death ! 

Cap.  Despis'd,  distressed,  hated,  martyr'd,  kill'd ! 
Uncomfortable  time  !  why  cam'st  thou  now 
To  murder  murder  our  solemnity  ? — 
O,  child  !  O,  child  ! — my  soul,  and  not  my  child ! 
Dead  art  thou,  dead  ! — alack !  my  child  is  dead ; 
And,  with  my  child,  my  joys  are  buried  I 

FrL    Peace,  ho,    for   shame!  confusion's   cure 
lives  not 
In  these  confusions.     Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid  ;  now  heaven  bath  all, 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid  : 
Your  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death  ; 
But  heaven  keeps  his  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  most  you  sought  was — her  promotion  ; 
For  'twas  your  heaven,  she  should  be  advanc'd  : 
And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanc'd. 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself? 
O,  in  this  love,  you  love  your  child  so  ill, 
That  you  run  mad,  seeing  that  she  is  well : 
She's  not  well  married,  that  lives  married  long ; 
But  she's  best  married,  that  dies  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse  ;  and,  as  the  custom  is, 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church : 
For  though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament, 
Yet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 

Cap.  All  tilings,  that  we  ordained  festival,' 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral ; 
Our  instruments,  to  melancholy  bells  ; 
Our  wedding  cheer,  to  a  sad  burial  feast  ;* 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change  ; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse, 
And  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri.  Sir,  go  jrou  in, — and,  madam,  go  with  him  ; 
And  go,  sir  Paris  ; — every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave  : 
The  heavens  do  lour  upon  you,  for  some  ill ; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crossing  their  high  will. 
[Exeu/U  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  Pakis, 
and  Friar. 

1  Mus.  'Fadth,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and  be 
gone. 

Nurse.  Honest  good  fellows,  ah,  put  up ;  put  up  ; 
For,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  case. 

[Exit  Nurse. 

1  Mm.    Ay,  by  my   troth,   the   case   may  be 
amended. 

Enter  Peter.* 

Pet,  Musicians,  O,  musicians,  HearVs  ease,  hearfs 
tase  ;  O,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play — heart'' s  ease. 
I  Mus.  Why  hearVs  ease  7 
Pet.  O,  musicians,  because  my  heart  itself  plays 


1  Instead  of  this  and  the  following  speeches  the  first 
ouarto  has  only  a  couplet : — 

'  Let  it  be  so ;  come,  woful  sorrow-mates, 
Let  us  together  taste  this  bitter  fate.' 
The  enlarged  text  is  formed  upon  the  poem. 

2  See  Hamlet,  Act  i.  So.  2. 

3  From  the  quarto  of  1599  it  appears  that  the  part  of 
Peter  was  ori^nally  performed  by  William  Kempe. 

4  This  is  the  burthen  of  the  first  stanza  of  A  Plea- 
sant New  Ballad  of  Two  Lovers  : — 

'  Hey  hoe  !  my  heart  is  full  of  woe.' 

5  A  dump  was  formerlythe  received  term  for  a  grave 
or  melanctioly  strain  in  music,  vocal  or  instrumental. 
It  also  signified  a  kind  of  poetical  elegy.  A  merry 
dump  is  no  doubt  a  purposed  absurdity  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Master  Peter.  That  it  was  a  sad  or  dismal 
strain,  perhaps  sometimes  for  the  sake  of  contrast  and 
effect  mixed  up  with  livelier  airs,  appears  from  Caven- 
dish's Metrical  Visions,  p.  17  : — 

'  What  is  now  left  to  helpe  me  in  this  case .' 
Nothing  at  all  but  dompe  in  the  dance. 
Among  deade  men  to  tryppe  on  the  trace.' 

6  A  pun  is  here  intended.  A  gleekman,  or  gligman, 
is  a  minstrel.  To  give  the  gleek  meant  also  to  pass  a 
jest  upon  a  person,  to  make  him  appear  ridiculous ;  a 
gleek  being  a  jest  or  scoff. 

7  '  Dr.  Percy  thinks  that  the  questions  of  Peter  are 
designed  as  a  ridicule  on  the  forced  and  unnatural  ex- 
|>tuiation8  given  by  us  painful  editor*  of  ancient  au- 
l^eni '  ~StttVKns. 


— My  heart  is  full  of  wo.*  O,  play  me  some  merry 
dump,'  to  comfort  me. 

2  Mus.  Not  a  dump  we  ;  'tis  no  time  to  play  now. 

Pet.  You  will  not  then  ? 

Mus.  No. 

Pet.  I  will  then  give  it  you  soundly. 

1  Mus.  What  will  you  give  us? 

Pet.  No  money,  on  my  faith ;  but  the  gleek  :• 
I  will  give  you  the  minstrel. 

1  Mils.  Then  will  I  give  you  the  serving-creature. 

Pet.  Then  will  I  lay  the  serving-creature's  dag- 
ger on  your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets  :  I'll 
re  you,  I'll /a  you ;  Do  you  note  me  ? 

1  Mus.  An  you  reus,  and/a  us,  you  note  us. 

2  Mus.  'Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put 
out  your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit ;  I  will  dry- 
beat  you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my  iron  dag- 
ger : — Answer  me  like  men  :'' 

JVhen  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound, 
And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  oppress. 
Then  music  with  her  silver  souTid^ — 
Why,  silver  sound?    whv,  mu^c  with  her  silver 
sound  ?    What  say  you,  Simon  Catling  ?' 

1  Mus.  Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet 
sound. 

Pet.  Pretty  !  What  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck  ? 

2  Mus.  I  say — silver  sound,  because  musicians 
sound  for  silver. 

Pet.  Pretty  too !— -What  say  you,  James  Sound- 
post? 

3  Mus.  'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pet.  O,  I  cry  you  mercy  !  you  are  the  singer : 
I  will  say  for  you.  It  is — music  U)ith  her  silver  sound, 
because  such  fellows  as  you  have  seldom  gold  for 
sounding : — 

TVien  music  with  her  silver  sound, 
TVith  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress. 
[Exit,  singing, 

1  Mus.  What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  same ! 

2  Mus.  Hang  him.  Jack  !  Come,  we'll  in  here  ; 
tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner.     [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    Mantua.    A  Street.    Enter  Romeo. 
Rom.  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  eye  of  sleep," 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand  : 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne  ; 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccustom'd  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts.' ' 
I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead 
(Strange  dream !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave   to 
think  ;) 


8  This  is  part  of  a  song  by  Richard  Edwards,  to  be 
found  in  the  Paradice  of  Dainty  Devices,  fo).  31,  b. 
Another  copy  of  this  song  is  to  be  found  in  Percy's  Re- 
lioues  of  Ancient  English  Poetry. 

9  This  worthy  takes  his  name  from  a  small  lutestring 
made  of  catgut.  His  companion  the  fiddler  from  an 
instrument  of  the  same  name  mentioned  by  many  of 
our  old  writers,  and  recorded  by  Milton  as  an  instrument 
of  mirth : — 

'  When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  joyful  rebecks  sound.' 

10  Thus  the  first  quarto.    The  folio  reads : — 

'  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep.' 
The  sense  appiears  to  be,  If  I  may  repose  any  confidence 
in  the  flattering  visions  of  the  night,    Otway  reads  : — 
'  If  I  may  trust  the  flattery  of^sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand.' 

11  '  These  three  last  lines  are  very  gay  and  pleasing. 
But  why  does  Shakspeare  give  Romeo  this  involuntary 
cheerfulness  just  before  the  extremity  of  unhappiness  ? 
Perhaps  to  show  the  vanity  of  trusting  to  those  uncer- 
tain and  casual  exaltations  or  depressions,  which  many 
consider  as  certain  foretokens  of  good  and  evil.' — John- 
son. 

The  poet  has  explained  this  passage  a  little  further 
on : — 

'  How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
Have  they  been  merry  .'  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death.' 
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And  breath'd  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips,' 
That  I  reviv'd,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah,  me  !  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possess'd, 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy  ! 

Enter  Bai^thasar. 
News  from  Verona ! — How  now,  Balthasar  ? 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  friar  7 
How  dolh  my  lady  ?    Is  my  father  well  ? 
How  fares  my  Juliet  ?   That  I  ask  again  ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well. 

Bal.  Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill : 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capels'  monument,'' 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives  ; 
I  saw  her  laid  low  m  her  kindred's  vault, 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you  ; 
O,  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  ill  news, 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,  sir. 

Rom.  Is  it  even  so  ?  then  I  defy  you,  stars ! — 
Thou  know'st  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  and  paper. 
And  hire  post-horses  ;  I  will  hence  to-night. 

Bal.  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  will  not  leave  you  thus : 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  iuid  do  import 
Some  misadventure. 

Rom.  Tush,  thou  art  deceiv'd  ; 

Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do : 
Hast  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  friar  ? 

Bal.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter :  get  thee  gone, 

And  hire  those  horses ;  I'll  be  with  thee  straight. 

[Exit  Balthasar. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-nieht. 
Let's  see  for  means  : — O,  mischief!  thou  art  swiA 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men  ! 
I  do  remember  an  apothecary, — 
And  hereabouts  he  dwells, — whom  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 
Culling  of  simples;  meagre  were  his  looks, 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones  :' 
And  u  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  sluff'd,  and  other  skins* 
Of  ill-siiap'd  fishes  ;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes. 
Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 
Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses. 
Were  thinly  scatter'd  to  make  up  a  show. 
Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said— 
And  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now. 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua. 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  nim. 
O,  this  same  thought  did  but  forerun  my  noed  ; 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 


1  Shakspeare  seems  lo  have  remembered  Marlowe's 
Hero  and  Leander,  a  poem  that  he  has  (juoted  in  As 
You  Like  It  :— 

'  By  this  sad  Hero 

Viewing  Leandcr's  face,  fell  down  and  fainted  ; 
Be  kissed  her,  and  breath'd  life  into  her  lips,'  See. 
9  Shakspeare  found  Capel  and  Capulet  used  indis- 
criminately in  the  poem  which  was  the  ^^undwork  of 
this  tragedy. 

3  See  Sackville's  description  of  misery  in  the  Induc- 
tion to  the  Mirror  of  Magistrates  : — 

'  His  face  teat  leane  and  some  deal  pinde  away, 
And  eke  his  handx  consumed  to  the  bones.' 

4  We  learn  from  Nashe's  Have  with  You  to  Saffron 
Waldeii,  1596,  that  a  stuffed  alligator  then  made  part  of 
the  Airniture  of  an  apothecary's  shop: — '  He  made  an 
anatomie  of  a  rat,  and  after  hanged  her  over  his  head, 
instead  of  an  apothecary's  crocodile  or  dried  alligator.' 
Steevens  was  informed  that  formerly  when  an  apothe- 
cary  first  engaged  with  his  druggist,  he  was  gratuitously 
furnished  by  him  with  these  articles  of  show,  which 
were  then  imported  for  that  use  only  ;  and  had  met  wiih 
the  alligator,  tortoise,  &c.  hanging  up  in  the  shop  of  an 
ancient  apothecary  at  Limehouse,  as  well  as  in  places 
more  remote  from  the  metropolis.  See  Hogarth's  Mar- 
riage a  la  Mode,  plate  ill.  It  seems  that  the  apothe- 
caries dismissed  their  alligators,  &.c.  sometime  before 
the  physicians  parted  with  their  amber-headed  canes 
and  solemn  periwigs. 

6  The  quarto  of  1397  reads : — 

'  Uuon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  miserie. 
And  starved  famine  dwelleth  in  thy  cheeks.' 
The  quartos  of  1699  and  1609  :— 

'  i^Jeml  and  oppression  starveth  In  thy  eyes.' 


As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house  ; 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut.— > 
What,  ho  !  apothecary  ! 

Enter  Apothecary. 

Ap.  Who  calls  80  loud  ? 

Rom,  Come  hither,  man. — I  see,  that  thou  art 
poor; 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats  ;  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison  ;  such  soon-speeding  geer 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  ail  the  veins, 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead  ; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  discharg'd  of  breath 
As  violently,  as  hasty  powder  fir'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Ap.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have  ;  but  Mantua's  lalt 
Is  death,  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom.  Art  thou  so  bare,  and  full  of  wretchedness 
And  fear'st  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  stareth  in  thy  eyes,' 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  misery, 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law : 
The  world  affords  no  law  lo  make  thee  rich  ; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

Ap.  Dily  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

Rom.  Ipay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.  Put  this  m  any  liquid  thing  you  will. 
And  drink  it  off ;  and,  if  you  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  despatch  you  straight.* 

Rom.  There  is  thy  gold,  worse  poison  to  meD*! 
souls. 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  world. 
Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  may'stnot  seBs 
I  sell  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  n>e  none. 
Farewell ;  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh. 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poison  ;    go  with  me  j 

To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  I  must  use  thee.  ' 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.    Friar  Laurence's  CeU.   Enter  Frx  am. 
Jouv. 

John.  Holy  Franciscan  friar !  brother,  ho ! 
Enter  Friar  LAirREircc 

Lou.    This  same  should   be   the  voice 
John. — 

Welcome  from  Mantua  ;  What  says  Romeo  ? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter.  | 

John.  Going  to  find  a  tarefoot  brother  out. 
One  of  our  order  to  associate  me,' 
Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick. 
And  finding  him  the  searchers  of  the  town,  ^ 

Suspecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  house  M  i 

Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign,  ^ 

6  Steevens  thinks  that  Shakspeare  may  have  remem-  ! 
bered  the  following  passage  in  the  Pardonere't  Taloaf 
Chaucer,  v.  12794 : 

'  The  Potecary  answered,  thou  shall  have 

A  thine,  as  wnly  Ood  my  soule  save,  i 

In  all  this  world  thir  n'is  no  creature,  i 

That  ete  or  dronke  hath  of  this  confecture. 

Not  but  the  mountance  of  a  come  of  whete, 

That  he  ne  shall  his  lif  anon  forlete ; 

Ye,  sterve  he  shall,  and  that  in  lesM  while 

Than  thou  wolt  gon  a  pas  not  but  a  miJe : 

This  poison  i«  so  strong  and  violent.' 

7  Each  triar  had  always  a  companion  assigned  hint 
by  the  superior,  when  he  asked  leave  to  go  out.  In  the 
Visitatio  Notabilis  de  Seleborne,  a  curious  record  prim, 
ed  in  White's  Natural  History  of  Selbonie,  Wykeham 
enjoins  the  canons  not  to  go  abroad  without  leave  from 
the  prior,  who  is  ordered  on  such  occasions  to  assign  iha 
brother  a  companion,  '  ne  suspicio  sinistra  vel  scanda- 
lum  oriatur.'  There  is  a  similar  regulation  in  the  sta 
tiitesof  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.'  So  in  The  Tra 
gicall  History  of  Romcus  and  Juliet,  l6o3: — 

'  Apace  our  friar  John  to  Mantua  him  hies, 

And,  for  because  in  Italy  it  is  a  wonted  guise 

That  friars  in  the  town  should  seldom  walk  alone. 

But  of  their  convent  aye  should  he  accompanied  with  OM 

Of  his  profession,  straight  a  house  he  nndeth  out. 

In  mind  lo  take  some  friar  with  him  to  walk  the  town 

about.' 
Shakspeare,  having  occa8k)n  for  Friar  John,  has  de- 
parted front  the  poem,  and  supposed  ih*  pestilence  to 
rage  at  Verona  instead  of  Mantua. 
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Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  -would  not  let  us  forth  ; 
So  that  my  speed  to  Mantua  there  was  stay'd. 

iMit,  Who  bare  my  letter,  then,  to  Romeo  ? 

John.  I  could  not  send  it, — here  it  is  again,— 
Nor  get  a  messenger  to  bring  it  thee. 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 

Lau.  Unhappy  fortune  !  by  my  brotherhood. 
The  letter  was  not  nice,'  but  full  of  charge, 
Of  dear  import ;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger ;  Friar  John,  go  hence  ; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 
Unto  my  cell. 

John.  Brother,  I'll  go  and  bring  it  thee.      [Exit. 

Lau.  Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone  ; 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake  ;* 
She  will  beshrew  me  much,  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents  : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come  : 
Poor  living  corse,  clos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb ! 

,  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.     A  Church  Yard  :  in  it  a  Monument 

belonging  to  the  Capulets.     Enter  Paris,  and  his 

Page,  bearing  Mowers  and  a  Torch. 

Par.  Give  me  my  torch,  boy :  Hence,  and  stand 
aloof; — 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
Under  yon  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along, 
Holding  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground  ; 
So  shall  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread, 
(Being  loose,  unfirra,  with  digging  up  of  graves,) 
But  thou  shalt  hear  it :   whistle  then  to  me, 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
Give  me  those  flowers.     Do  as  I  bid  thee,  go. 

Page.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Here  in  the  churchyard ;  yet  I  will  adventure. 

[Retires. 

Par.    Sweet   flower,    with   flowers   I  strew  thy 
bridal  bed : 
Sweet  tomb,  that  in  thy  circuit  dost  contain 
The  perfect  model  of  eternity  ; 
Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  dost  remain,' 
Accept  this  latest  favour  at  my  hands  ; 
That  living  honour'd  thee,  and,  being  dead, 
With  funeral  praises  do  adorn  thy  tomb  ! 

[The  Boy  whistles. 
The  boy  gives  warning,  something  doth  approach. 
What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night, 
To  cross  my  obsequies,  and  true-love's  rites  ? 
What,  with  a  torch  ! — muffle  me,  night,  a  while.* 

[Retires. 
Enter  Romeo   and  Balthasar,   with  a    Torch, 
Mattock,   4-e. 

Rom.  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching 
iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter  ;  early  in  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light :  Upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee, 
Whate'er  thou  hear'st  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof^ 
A.nd  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 


1  i.  e.  was  not  wantotily  written  on  a  trivial  or  idle 
matter,  but  on  a  subject  of  importance. 

2  Instead  of  this  line,  and  the  concluding  part  of  the 
'peech,  the  first  quarto  reads  only  : — 

'  Lest  that  the  lady  should  before  I  come 
Be  wak'd  from  sleepe,  I  will  hye 
I  To  free  her  from  that  tomb  of  miserie.' 

I  S  The  folio  has  these  lines  : — 
I   '  Sweet  flow'r,  with  flow'rs  thy  bridal  bed  I  strew ; 
'      O  wo  !   thy  canopy  is  dust  and  stones, 
Which  with  sweet  water  I  will  nightly  dew  ; 

Or,  wanting  that,  with  tears  distill'd  by  moans ; 
The  obsequies  that  I  for  thee  will  keep 
Nightly  shall  be,  to  strew  thy  grave  and  weep.' 
n  the  text  the  seven  lines  are  printed  as  they  appear  in 
he  quarto  of  1597. 
;  4  Thus  in  Drayton's  Polyolbion  : — 

*  But  suddenly  the  clouds  which  on  the  winds  do  fly 
I  Do  muffle  him  again.' 

rrhe  word  was  not  deemed  unpoetical  by  Milton ;  the 
"Ider  Brother  in  Comus  uses  it : — 

'  Vnmuffle,  ye  faint  stars,'  &c. 
i  ■muffler  was  a  part  of  female  dress 


Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death, 

Is,  partly,  to  behold  my  lady's  face  : 

But,  chiefly,  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  6nger 

A  precious  ring ;  a  ring  that  I  must  use 

In  dear'  employment :   therefore  hence,  be  gone  :— 

But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 

In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do. 

By  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  bv  joint. 

And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs  : 

The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild  ; 

More  fierce,  andf  more  inexorable  far, 

Than  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 

Bal.  I  will  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Rom.  So  shalt  thou  show  me  friendship. — Take 
thou  that : 
Live,  and  be  prosperous  ;  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 

Bal.  For  all  this  same,  I'll  hide  me  hereabout; 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.      [Retires. 

Rom.  Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 
Gorg'd  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth. 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open, 

[Breaking  open  the  Door  of  the  Monument. 
And,  in  despite,  I'll  cram  thee  with  more  food  ! 

Par.  This  is  that  banish'd  haughty  Montague, 
That  murder'd  my  love's  cousin  ; — with  which  grief, 
It  is  supposed  the  fair  creature  died, — 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  villanous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies  :  I  will  apprehend  him : — 

[Advances. 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague  ; 
Can  vengeance  be  pursu'd  further  than  death  ? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee  : 
Obey,  and  go  with  me ;  for  thou  must  die. 

Rom.    I   must,   indeed  ;    and  therefore   came  I 
hither.— 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man  ; 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me  ; — think  upon  these  gone  ; 
Let  them  affright  thee. — I  beseech  thee,  youth. 
Heap  not  another  sin  upon  my  head. 
By  urging  me  to  fury  : — O,  be  gone  ! 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself: 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself: 
Stay  not,  begone  ; — live,  and  hereafter  say— - 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par.  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations,* 
And  do  attach  thee  as  a  felon  here. 

Rom.  Wilt  thou  prjovoke  me  ?  then  have  at  thee, 
boy.  [They  fight. 

Page.  O,  lord  I  they  fight :  I  will  go  call  the  watch. 

[Exit  Page. 

Par.  O,  I  am  slain!  [FaUs.'] — If  thou  be  merciful, 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  [Dies. 

Rom.  In  faith  I  will : — Let  me  peruse  this  face  ; 
Mercutio's  kinsman,  noble  county  Paris  : 
What  said  my  man,  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?   I  think. 
He  told  me.  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet : 
Said  he  not  so  ?   or  did  I  dream  it  so  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet, 
To  think  it  was  so  ? — O,  give  me  thy  hand. 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book ! 
I'll  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave — 
A  grave  ?  O,  no  ;  a  lantern,^  slaughter'd  youth, 

5  That  is,  in  action  of  importance.  The  sense  of  the 
word  dear  has  been  explained.  So  Ben  Jonson,  in  his 
Catiline,  Act  i. : — 

'  Put  your  known  talents  on  so  dear  a  business.' 

6  I  refuse  to  do  as  thou  conjurest  me  to  do,  i.  e.  de 
part.     So  Constance,  in  King  John,  says  : — 

'  No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress.' 

7  A  lantern  may  not,  in  this  instance,  signify  an  en- 
closure for  a  lighted  candle,  but  a  louvre,  or  what  in  an- 
cient records  is  styled  lanternium,  i.  e.  a  spacious  round 
or  octagonal  turret,  full  of  windows,  by  means  of  which 
cathedrals  and  sometimes  halls  are  illuminated.  See 
the  beautiful  lantern  at  Ely  Minster. 

A  presence  is  a  public  room,  which  is  at  times  the 
presence-c}tamher  of  a  sovereign.  This  thought,  ex- 
travagant as  it  is,  is  borrowed  by  Middleton  in  his  Blurt 
Master  Constable  :— 

'  The  darkest  dungeon  which  spite  can  devise 
To  throw  this  carcase  in,  her  glorious  eyes 
Can  make  as  lightsome  as  the  fairest  chamber 
In  Paris  Louvre.' 
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For  here  lies  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  intcrr'd. 

[Laying  Paris  inthe.  Monument. 
How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death 
Have  they  been  merry  ?  whicn  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death  j  O,  how  may  I' 
Calf  thLi  a  lightning  ?— O,  my  love  !  mv  wife  ! 
Death,  that  hath  suck'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty  :* 
Thou  art  not  conquer'd  ;  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there.— 
Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet  ? 
O,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee. 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain. 
To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy  ? 
Forgive  me,  cousin  ! — Ah,  dear  Juliet, 
Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair  ?  Shall  I  believe 
That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous  ;* 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour  ? 
For  fear  of  that,  I  will  still  stay  with  thee  ; 
And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night* 
Depart  again  ;  here,  here  will  I  remain 
With  worms  that  are  thy  chambermaids  ;  O,  here 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest  ;' 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world- wearied  flesh. — Eyes,  look  your 

last  ! 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace  !  and  lips,  O,  you 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  ! — 
Come,  bitter  conduct,*  come,  unsavoury  guide  ! 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashmg  rocks  thy  seasick  weary  bark  ! 
Here's  to  my  love  !   \t>rinki.'\ — O,  true  apothecary  ! 
Thy  drugs  are  quick. — Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 

[Die*. 

Enter,  at  the  ether  end  of  the  Chvrchyca^d,  Friar 

Laurence,  with  a  Lanieni,  Crow,  and  Spade. 

Fri.  Saint  Francis  be  mv  speed  !  how  oft  to-night 

Have   my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves?' — Who's 

there  7 
Who  is  it  that  consorts,  so  late,  the  dead  ? 

Bal.  Here's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows 

you  well. 
FH.  Bliss  be  upon  you  !  Tell  me,  good  my  friend, 
What  torch  is  yond'  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  skulls  ?  as  I  discern, 
It  burneth  in  the  Capels'  monument. 


1  The  first  quarto  reads,  '  Bui  how,'  Jtc.  This  Mea 
very  frequently  occurs  in  our  old  dramas.  So  In  the 
Second  Part  of  The  Downfall  of  Robert  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, 1601  :— 

'  I  thought  it  was  a  lightning  before  death, 
Too  sudden  to  be  certain.' 
3  So  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  b.  iii. : — '  Death  being  able 
to  divide  the  snule,  but  not  the  beauty  from  her  body.' 
And  in  Daniel's  Complaint  of  Rosamond,  1594 : — 
'  Decayed  roses  of  discoloured  cheeks 
Do  yet  retain  some  nofes  of  former  grace, 
^nd  tiely  death  aits  fair  trithin  her  face.'' 

3  Burton,  In  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  ed.  1632, 
p.  463,  speaking  of  the  power  of  beauty,  tella  us : — 
'  But  of  all  the  tal«s  in  this  kinde,  that  is  most  memo- 
rable of  Death  himselfe,  when  he  should  have  stroken 
a  sweet  young  virgin  with  his  dan,  he  fell  in  love  with 
the  object' 

4  In  The  Second  Maiden's  Tragedy,  recently  printed 
trom  a  MS.  in  the  Lansdown  collection,  monuments  are 
styled  the  'palaces  of  desuh.' 

5  See  note  4,  p.  160. 

6  Conduct  for  conductor.    So  hi  a  former  scene  : — 

'  And  fire-eyed  fury  be  my  conduct  now.' 

7  This  accident  was  rcckonca  ominous.  So  in  King 
Henrv  VI.  Part  HI.  :— 

•For  many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold 
Are  well  foretoUl  that  danger  lurks  within.' 
And  in  King  Richard  III.  Hastings,  going  to  execution, 
says  : — 
'  Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horse  did  stumble.^ 
S  This  was  one  of  the  touches  of  nature  that  would 
have  escaped  the  band  of  any  painter  I«as  attentive  to  it 
than  Shakspeare.    What  happens  to  a  person  while  he 


Bal.  It  doth  so,  holy  ar ;  and  there's  ray  master. 
One  that  you  love. 

Fri.  Who  is  it  7 

-8<^'  Romeo. 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there  1 

^ol-  FuU  hali  an  hour. 

Fru  Go  with  me  to  the  vault. 

^"^  I  dare  not,  sir  : 

My  master  knows  not,  but  I  am  gone  hence  ; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death. 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

/Vi.  Stay,  then,  I'll  go  alone: — ^Fearcomes  upoa 
me  : 
O,  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Bal.  As  I  did  sleep  under  lliis  yew-tree  here, 
I  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought," 
And  that  my  master  slew  him, 

Fri,  Romeo?   [Advance*^ 

Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this,  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre  ? — 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords 
To  lie  aiscolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace  ? 

[Enters  the  Monument, 
Romeo  !  O,  pale  ! — Who  else  ?  what,  Paris  too  ? 
And  steep'd  in  blood  !  Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guiltv  of  this  lamentable  chance  ! — 
The  lady  stirs.'  [Juliet  wake*  and  stir*, 

Jxd.  O,  comfortable  friar  !  where  is  my  lord  ? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be. 
And  there  I  am  : — Where  is  my  Romeo  ? 

[Noise  within. 

Fri.  I  hear  some  noise. — Lady,  come  from  that 
nest . 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep  ; 
A  greater  Power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents  ;  come,  come  away  : 
Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead  ; 
And  Paris  too  ;  come,  I'll  dispose  of  thee 
Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns  : 
Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  is  coming ; 
Come,  go,  good  Juliet  ! — [Noise  again.]     I   da 
stay  no  longer,  [F 

Jul.  Go,  get  thee  nence,  for  I  will  not  away,-       _ 
What's  here  ?    a  cup,   clos'd    in   my  true  love'* 

hand  ? 
Poison,  I  secj  hath  been  his  timeless  end  : — 
O,  churl  !  drmk  all  ;  and  leave  no  friendly  drop, 
To  help  me  after  ? — I  will  kiss  thy  lips  ; 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them. 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.       [Eisse*  hinu 
Thy  lips  are  warm  ! ' " 


is  under  the  manifest  influence  of  fear,  will  seem  tn  him, 
when  he  is  recovered  from  it,  like  a  dream.  Homer 
(book  viii.)  represents  Rhesus  dying,  fast  asleep,  and, 
as  it  were,  beholding  his  enemy  m  a  dream,  plunging  a 
sword  into  his  lx>som.  Eustaihius  and  Dacier  bolll 
applaud  this  image  as  very  natural ;  fur  a  man  in  suelK 
a  condition,  says  Mr.  Pope,  awakes  no  funher  than  tm 
see  confusedly  what  environs  him,  and  to  think  it  notw 
reality,  but  a  vision.  J 

9  In  the  alteration  of  this  plav,  now  exhibited  on  thif 
stage,  Garrick  appears  to  have  been  indebted  to  Otwaw 
who  perhaps,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  etorr 
told  by  Da  Porto  and  Bandello,  does  not  permit  his  h« 
to  die  before  his  wife  awakes. 
10  Shakspeare  ha8l>een  arraigned  for  making  Roi 
die  before  Juliet  awakes  from  her  trance,   and  thi 
losing  a  happy  opportunity  of  introducing  an  affectii 
scene  between  these  unfortunate  lovers.     He  had 
doubtedly  never  read  the  Italian  novel,  or  any  liti 
translation  of  it  ;  and  has  in  this  particular  followed 
old  poem,  or  an  older  drama  on  the  subject.    Be  this 
it  may — Augustus  Schlegel  remarks,   that  '  the 
seems  to  have  hit  upon  what  was  l)est.    There 
measure  of  agitation,  Iteyond  which  all  that  is  snj 
ad<led  becomes  torture,  or  glides  off  ineffectually  t 
the  already  saturated  mind.    In  case  of  the  cruel 
union  of  the  lovers  for  an  instant,  Romeo's 
for  his  overhasty  self-murder,  Juliet's  despair  over 
deceitful  hope,  at  first  cherished,  then  nnoihilated, 
she  was  at  the  goal  of  her  wishes,  must  have 

into  caricatures    Nobody  surely  doubts  that  Shi , 

was  able  to  represent  these  with  suitahle  force  ;  kM 
every  thint;  soothing  was  welcome,  in  orderthatw* 
not  be  frightened  out  of  the  melancholy,  tn  whirh  we 
willingly  resign  ourselves,  by  too  painful  disconi?   Why 
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ROMEO  AND  JULIET* 


4(» 


I  JVatck,    [iVuhin.]  Lead,  boy  :— Which  way? 
/ul.  Yea,  noise  '! — then  I'll  be  brief.— O,  happy 
dagger!         [iSna/c/»m«' Romeo's  jDa^-^er. 
This  is  thy  sheath  [Slabs  herself:]  there  rust,  and 
let  me  die.' 

[fhlU  oit  Romeo's  Sod^,  and  dies. 

Enter  Watch,  with  the  Page  of  Paris. 
Page.  This  is  the  place  ;  there,  where  the  torch 
doth  burn. 

1  Watch,    The  ground  is  bloody ;   Search  about 

the  churcnyaLrd  : 
Go,  some  of  you,  whoe'er  you  find,  attach. 

[£xeunt  some. 
Pitiful  sight  !  here  lies  the  county  slain  ; 
And  Juliet  bleeding  ;  warm,  and  newly  dead. 
Who  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried. — 
Go,  tell  the  prince, — run  to  the  Gapulets, — 
Raise  up  the  Montagues,— some  others  search  ;— 

[Exeanl  other  Watchmen. 
We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie  ; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes. 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry. 

Enter  some  of  the  Watch,  with  Balthasar. 

2  Watch.    Here's  Romeo's  man,  we  found  him  in 
1    ,  the  churchyard. 

I       1  Watch.    Hold  him  in  safety,  till  the  prince  come 

I  hither. 

i  Enter  another  Watchman,  with  Friar  La0resce. 

3  Watch.''  Here  is  a  friar,  that  trembles,  sighs, 
I  and  weeps  : 

We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him, 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  side. 
1  Watch.     A  great  suspicion  ;  Stay  the  friar  too. 

Enter  the  Prince  and  Attendants. 
Prince,  What  misadventure  is  so  early  up. 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning's  rest  ? 
ii'jUerCAPtrLET,  Lady  Capctlet,  and  others. 
Cap.  What   should   it  be,    that   they  "so    shriek 

abroad  ? 
La.  Cap.  The  people  in  the  street  cry — Romeo, 
Some — Juliet,  and  some — Paris  ;  and  all  run. 
With  open  outcry  toward  our  monument. 
I       Prince.  What  fear  is  this,  which  startles  in  our 
ears? 
I   Watch.  Sovereign,  here  lies  the  county  Paris 
slain ; 
And  Romeo  dead  ;  and  Juliet,  dead  before, 
Warm  and  new  kill'd. 
Prince.  Search,    seek,  and   know  how  this  foul 

murder  comes. 
1  Watch.   Here  is  a  friar,  and  slaughter'd  Ro- 
meo's man  ; 
With  instruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tombs. 

Cap.  O,    Heavens  ! — O,    wife !    look    how   our 
daughter  bleeds  ! 
This  dagger  hath  mista'en, — for  lo  !  his  house 
Is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, — 
And  is  missheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom.* 


should  we  heap  still  more  upon  accident,  that  is  already 
80  guilty?  Wherefore  shall  not  the  tortured  Romeo 
•luietly  " 

"  Shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 

From  his  world-wearied  flesh  ?" 
He  holds  his  beloved  in  his  arms,  and,  dying,  cheers 
himself  with  a  vision  of  everlasting  marriage.  She  also 
eeeks  death,  in  a  kisa,  upon  his  lips.  These  last 
moments  must  belong  unpanicipated  to  tenderness,  that 
we  may  hold  fast  to  the  thought,  that  love  lives, 
although  the  lovers  perish.' 

1  Thus  the  quarto  of  1599.     That  of  1597  reads  : 

«  Ay,  noise  ?  then  must  I  be  resolute, 

Oh,  happy  dagger!  thou  shall  end  my  fear  , 

Rest  in  my  bosom  ;  thus  I  come  to  thee.' 

2  The  words,  '  for  lo  !  his  house  is  empty  on  the  back 
of  Montague,'  are  to  be  considered  parenthetical.  It 
appears  that  the  dagger  was  anciently  worn  behind  the 
back.     So  in  Humor's  Ordinarie : — 

'  See  you  yon  huge  bum  dagger  at  his  back ." 
.\nd  in  The  Longer  Thou  Livesi  the  More  Fool  Thou 
An,  ioTO  :— 

3  I 


La.  Cap.  O,  me  !  this  sight  of  death  is  ai  a  bell, 
That  warns  tny  old  age  to  a  sepulchre. 

Enter  MoNTAotTE  and  others. 

Prince,  Come,  Montague  ;  for  thou  art  early  up, 
To  see  thy  son  and  heir  more  early  down. 

Man.  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night  ;* 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  hath  stopp'd  her  breath ; 
What  farther  wo  conspires  against  mine  age  ? 

Prince.  Look,  and  thou  shalt  see. 

Man.  O,  thou  untaught  I  what  manners  is  in  thi«» 
To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  ?* 

Prince.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a  while, 
'Till  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities, 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  descent; 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes. 
And  lead  you  even  to  death  :  Mean  time  forbear, 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience.— 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

Fri.  I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least. 
Yet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  against  me,  of  this  direful  murder  | 
And  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myself  condemnea  and  myself  excus'd. 

Prince.  Then  say  at  once  what  thou  dost  know 
in  this. 

Fri.  I  will  be  brief,*  for  my  short  date  of  breadi 
Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale. 
Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet ; 
And  she,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife : 
I  married  them ;  and  their  stol'n  marriage-day 
Was  Tybalt's  doomsday,  whose  untimely  death 
Banish'd  the  new  made  bridegroom  froni  this  city  { 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
You — to  remove  thai  siege  of  grief  from  her, — 
Betroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  periorce, 
To  county  Paris  : — Then  comes  she  to  me  ; 
And,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  meana 
To  rid  her  from  this  second  marriage. 
Or,  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herselC 
Then  gave  I  her,  so  tutor'd  by  my  art, 
A  sleeping  potion  ;  which  so  took  effect 
As  I  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death :  meantime  I  writ  to  Romeo, 
That  he  should  hither  come  at  this  dire  night. 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrow'd  grave. 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  should  cease. 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter.  Friar  John, 
Was  staid  by  accident ;  and  yesternight 
Return'd  my  letter  back :  Then  all  alone, 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking. 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault ; 
Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  cell. 
Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Romeo : 
But,  when  I  came  (some  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awakening,)  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Romeo,  dead. 
She  wakes  ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth, 
And  bear  this  work  of  heaven  with  patience : 
But  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb ; 
And  she,  too  desperate^  would  not  go  with  me. 
But  (as  it  seems)  did  violence  on  herself. 
All  this  I  know  :  and  to  tho  marriage 
Her  nurse  is  privy :  And,  if  aught  in  this 


'  Thou  must  wear  thy  sword  by  thy  side, 
And  thy  dagger  handsumly  at  thy  backe. 

3  After  this  line  the  quarto  oflo97  adds  : — 

'  And  young  Benvolio  is  deceased  too.' 

4  So  in  the  Tragedy  of  Darius,  1603 : — 

'  Ah  me  !  malicious  t'ates  have  done  me  wrong  • 
Who  came  first  to  the  world,  should  first  depart. 
It  not  becomes  the  old  t'  o'er-live  the  young; 
This  dealing  is  preposterous  and  over-thwart.' 

5  '  Itis  to  be  lamented  that  the  poet  did  not  conclude 
the  dialogue  with  the  action,  and  avoid  a  narrative  of 
events  which  the  audience  already  knew.' — Johnson. 

Shakspeare  was  led  into  this  uninteresting  narrative 
by  following  too  closely  The  Tragicall  Hystory  of  Ro- 
nieus  and  Juliet.  In  this  poem,  (which  is  printed  in  the 
Variorum  Editions  of  Shakspeare)  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  are  removed  to  a  public  scaffold  ;  and  from  that 
elevation  is  the  Friar's  narrative  delivered.  The  same 
circumstance  is  inCr^uced  in  Hamlet  near  the  coo. 
elusion. 
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Miscarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 
Be  sacrific'd,  some  hour  before  bis  time, 
Unto  the  rigour  of  severest  law. 

Prince.  We  still  have  known  thee  for  a  holy  man. 
Where's  Romeo's  man  ?  what  can  he  say  in  this  ? 

Bed.  I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's  death ; 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua, 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  tne  give  his  father ; 
And  threaten'd  me  with  death,  going  in  tlie  vault. 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it.— 
Where  is  the  county's  page,  that  rais'd  the  watch  ? 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  pljice  ? 

Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  strew  his  lady's 
grave ; 
And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did  : 
Anon,  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb  ; 
And,  by  and  by,  my  master  drew  on  him ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch. 

Prince.  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's 
words. 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tiding  of  her  death : 
And  here  he  writes — that  he  dm  buy  a  person 
Of  a  poor  'pothecary,  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet. — 
Where  be  these  enemies  1  Capulet  1  Montague  ! — 
See,  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love ! 
Ant^ ,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too. 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kmsmen'  : — all  are  punish'd. 

Cap.  O,  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand : 
This  IS  my  daughter's  jointure,  for  no  more 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon.  But  I  can  give  thee  more  : 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold  ; 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known, 
There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set. 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 


1  Mercutio  and  Paris.  Mercutio  is  expressly  called 
the  Ptmce's  kinsman  in  Act  iii.  Sc.  4;  and  that  Paris 
was  also  the  PYince^  kinsman,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  passages.  Capulet,  speaking  of  the  count 
in  the  fourth  act,  describes  him  as  '  a  gentleman  of 
princely  parentage;'  and  after  he  is  killed,  Romeo 
■ays  : — 

' Let  me  peruse  this  face  ; 

Mercutio's  kinsman,  noble  county  Paris.' 

2  The  quarto  of  1597  reads,  '  A  gloom;/  peace.'  To 
gloom,  is  an  ancient  verb,  used  by  Spenser  and  other 
old  writers. 

3  This  line  has  reference  to  the  poem  from  which  the 
fable  is  taken  ;  in  which  the  Nurse  is  banished  for  con- 
cealing the  marriage  ;  Romeo's  servant  set  at  hberty, 
because  he  had  only  acted  in  obedience  to  his  master's 
orders  ;  the  Apothecary  is  hanged  ;  while  Friar  Lau- 
rence was  permitted  to  retire  to  a  hermitage  near  Ve- 
rona, where  he  ended  his  life  in  penitence  and  tran- 
quillity. 

4  Sliakspeare,  in  his  revision  of  this  play,  has  not 
effected  the  alteration  by  introducing  any  new  incidents, 
but  merely  by  adding  to  the  length  of  the  scenes.  The 
piece  appears  to  have  been  always  a  very  popular  one. 
Marston,  In  his  Satires,  159S,  says : — 

'  Luscus,  what's  play'd  to-day .'  faith,  now  I  know ; 
I  set  thy  lips  abroach,  from  whence  doth  flow 
Nought  but  pure  Juliet  and'Romeo.' 
The  concUiuing  lines  may  have  been  formed  on  the 
laei  couplet  of  the  old  poem : — 

among  the  monuments  that  in  Verona  been, 

There  is  no  monument  more  worthy  of  the  sight 
Than  is  the  tomt)e  of  JuUet  and  Romeus  her  knight.' 


Cap.  As  rich  shall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie  J 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enniity ! 

Prince.  A  glooming*  peace  this  morning  with  it 
brings  ; 
The  sun  for  sorrow  will  not  show  his  head  : 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  sad  things  ; 

Some  shall  be  pardon'd,  and  some  punished:' 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  wo. 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.*  [Exemt. 


THIS  play  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  our  author's 
performances.  The  scenes  are  busy  and  various,  the 
incidents  numerous  and  important,  the  catastrophe  irre- 
sistibly affecting,  and  the  process  of  the  action  carried 
on  with  such  probability,  at  least  with  such  congruiiy 
to  popular  opinions,  as  tragedy  requires. 

Here  is  one  of  the  few  attempts  of  Shakspeare  to  ex- 
hibit the  conversation  of  gentlemen,  to  represent  the 
airy  sprightliness  of  juvenile  elegance.  Dryden  men- 
tions a  tradition,  which  might  easily  reach  his  time,  of 
a  declaration  made  by  Shakspeare,  that  he  tcasoOliged 
to  kill  MerctUio  in  the  third  Jlct,  lest  he  shotUd  have 
been  killed  by  him.  Yet  he  thinks  him  no  such  formi- 
dable person,  but  thai  he  might  have  lived  thrutigh  the 
play  and  died  in  his  bed,  without  danger  to  the  poet. 
Dryden  well  knew,  had  he  been  in  quest  of  truth,  in  a 
pomted  sentence,  that  more  regard  is  commonly  had  to 
the  words  than  the  thought,  and  that  it  is  very  seldom 
to  be  rigorously  understood.  Mercutio's  wr»,  gayely, 
and  courage,  will  always  procure  him  friends  that  wish 
him  a  longer  life  ;  but  his  death  is  not  precipitated,  he 
has  lived  out  the  time  allotted  him  in  the  construction 
of  the  play  ;  nor  do  I  doubt  the  ability  of  Shakspeare 
to  have  continued  his  existence,  though  some  of  his 
sallies  are  perhaps  out  of  the  reach  of  Dryden ;  whos* 
genius  was  not  very  fertile  of  merriment,  nor  ductile  to 
humour,  but  acute,  argumentative,  comprehensive, 
and  sublime. 

The  Nurse  is  one  of  the  characters  in  which  the 
author  delighted  :  he  has  with  great  subtilty  of  distinc 
tion,  drawn  her  at  once  loquacious  and  secret,  obse 
quious  and  insolent,  trusty  and  dishonest. 

His  comic  scenes  are  happily  wrought,  but  his 
pathetic  stfains  are  always  polluted  whh  some  unex- 
pected depravations.*  His'persons,  however  distressed, 
have  a  conceit  left  them  in  Uieir  misery,  a  miserable 
coneeit.f  JOHNSON. 


*  A.  W.  Schlegel  has  answered  this  remark  at  length, 
and,  as  I  think,  satisfactorily,  is  a  detailed  crisicism 
upon  this  tragedy,  published'  in  the  Harev,  a  journal 
conducted  by  Schiller  in  1794 — 1795,  and  made  accessi- 
ble  to  the  English  reader  in  Ollier's  Literary  Miscellanv, 
Part  \.  In  his  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  (v6\. 
ii.  p.  135,  Eng.  translation,)  will  be  found  some  furthee 
sensible  remarks  upon  the  '  conceits'  here  stigmatized. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  playing  on  leoi-ds  w.is  a 
very  favourite  species  of  wit  combat  with  our  ancestors. 
'  With  children,  as  well  as  nations  of  the  most  simple 
manners,  a  great  iQclination  to  playing  on  words  is 
often  displayed  ;  [they  cannot  therefore  be  both  puerile 
and  unnatural :  If  the  first  charge  is  founded,  the 
second  cannot  be  so.]  In  HoTner  we  find  several  ex- 
amples ;  the  Bnoks  of  Moses,  the  oldest  written  memo- 
rial  of  the  primitive  world,  are,  it  is  well  known,  full 
of  them.  On  the  other  hand,  poets  of  a  very  cultivated 
taste,  or  orators  like  Cicero,  have  delighted  in  them 
Whoever,  in  Richard  the  Second,  is  disgusted  with 
the  affecting  play  of  words  of  the  dying  John  of  Gaum, 
on  his  own  name,  let  him  remomber  that  the  same  thing 
occurs  in  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles.'  S.  W.  S 

t  This  quotation  is  also  found  in  the  Preface  to  Drv- 
den's  Fables  : — '  Just  John  Littlcwit,  in  Bartholomew 
Fair,  who  had  a  conceit  (as  he  tells  you)  lefl  him  \n 
his  misery ;  a  miserable  conceit.' — Sleeven* 


HAMLET,   PRINCE    OF   DENMARK. 


PRELIMlNAfeY  ItGMARE^g. 


♦yHE  original  story  on  which  this  play  is  built  may 
-■-  be  found  in  Saxo  Grammaticus,  the  Danish 
historian.  From  thence  Belleforest  adopted  it  in  his 
collection  of  novels,  in  seven  volumes,  which  he  began 
in  1564,  and  continued  to  publish  through  succeeding 
years.  It  was  from  Belleforest  that  the  oW  black  letter 
prose  '  Hystorie  of  Hamblet'  was  translated ;  the  earli- 
est edition  of  which,  known  to  the  commentators,  was 
dated  in  1603 ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  there  were  earlier 
impressions. 

The  following  passage  is  found  in  an  Epistle,  by 
Thomas  Nashe,  prefixed  to  Greene's  Arcadia,  which 
was  published  in  1599 : — '  I  will  turn  back  to  my  first 
text  of  studies  of  delight,  and  talk  a  little  in  friendship 
with  a  few  of  our  rival  translators.  It  Is  a  common 
practice  now-a-days,  among  a  sort  of  shifting  compa- 
nions, that  runne  through  every  art  and  thrive  by  none, 
to  leave  the  trade  of  Noverint,  [i.  e.  the  law]  where- 
unto  they  were  born,  and  busie  themselves  with  the 
endeavours  of  art,  that  could  scarcely  latinize  their 
neck-verse,  if  they  should  have  neede  ;  yet  English 
Seneca,  read  by  candle-light,  yeelds  many  good  sen- 
tences, as  Bloud  is  a  beggar,  and  so  forth :  and  if  you 
entreat  him  faire  in  a  frosty  morning,  he  will  affoord 
you  whole  Hamlets,  1  should  say,  Handfuls  of  tragical 
speeches.  But  O,  grief!  Tempus  edax  rerum — what 
la  it  that  will  last  always  ?  The  sea  exhaled  by  drojpa, 
will  in  continuance  be  drie  ;  and  Seneca,  let  bloud  line 
by  line,  and  page  by  page,  at  length  must  needs  die  to 
our  stage.' 

It  is  manifest  from  this  passage  that  some  play  on  the 
story  of  Hamlet  had  been  exhibited  before  the  year  1539. 
Malone  thinks  that  it  was  not  Shakapeare's  drama, 
but  an  elder  performance,  on  which,  with  the  aid  of  the 
old  prose  History  of  Hamblet,  his  tragedy  was  formed. 

In  a  tract,  entitled  '  Wits  Miserie,  or  the  World's 
Madnesse,  discovering  the  incarnate  Devils  of  the  Age,' 
published  by  Thomas  Lodge  in  1596,  one  of  the  devils 
IS  said  to  be  'a  foule  lubber,  and  looks  as  pale  as  the 
vizard  of  the  ghost,  who  cried  so  miserably  at  the 
theatre,  Handel,  revenue.'  But  jt  is  supposed  that  this 
also  may  refer  to  an  elder  performance. 

Dr.  Percy  possessed  a  copy  of  Speght's  edition  of 
Chaucer,  which  had  been  Gabriel  Harvey's,  who  had 
written  his  name  and  the  date,  1598,  both  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  volume,  and  many  remarks  in  the 
Intermediate  leaves ;  among  which  are  these  words : — 
'  The  younger  sort  take  much  delight  in  Shakspeare's 
Venus  and  Adonis  ;  but  his  Lucrece,  and  his  tragedy 
of  Hamlet,  Prince  of  Denmarke,  have  it  in  them  to 
please  the  wiser  sort.'  Malone  doubts  whether  this 
was  written  in  1598,  because  translated  Tasso  is  named 
in  another  note ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  allusion 
should  be  to  Fairfax's  translation,  which  was  not 
printed  till  1600 :  it  may  refer  to  the  version  of  the  first 
five  books  of  the  Jerusalem,  published  by  R.  C.  [arewj 
in  1594. 

We  may  therefore  safely  place  the  date  of  the  first 
composition  of  Hamlet,  at  least  as  early  as  1597 ;  and, 
for  reasons  adduced  by  Mr.  George  Chalmers,  we  may 
presume  that  it  was  revised,  and  the  additions  made  to 
It  in  the  year  1600. 

The  first  entry  on  the  Stationers'  books  is  by  James 
Roberts,  July  26,  1602 ;  and  a  copy  of  the  play  in  iis 
first  state,  printed  for  N.  L.  and  John  Trimdell,  in 
1603,  has  recently  been  discovered.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  earliest  impressions  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  this  edition  of  Hamlet  ap- 
pears to  have  been  either  printed  from  an  imperfect 
manuscript  of  the  prompt  books,  or  the  playhouse 
copy,  or  stolen  from  the  author's  papers.  It  is  next  to 
Impossible  that  it  can  have  been  taken  down  during  the 
representation,  as  some  have  supposed  was  the  casa 
with  the  other  two  plays. 

The  variations  of  this  early  copy  from  the  play  of 
Hamlet,  in  its  improved  stale,  are  too  numerous  and 
striking  to  admit  a  doubt  of  the  play  having  been  subse- 
quently revised,  amplified,  and  altered  by  the  poet. 
There  are  even  some  variations  in  the  plot ;  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are,  that  Horatio  announces  to  the  Queen 
Hamlet's  unexpected  return  from  his  voyage  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  the  Q.ueen  is  expressly  declared  to  be 
.nnocent  of  any  participation  in  the  murder  of  Hamlet's 


father,  and  privy  to  his  intention  of  revenging  hl« 
death.  There  are  also  some  few  lines  and  passages) 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  revised  copy.  The  princi* 
pal  variations  are  noticed  in  the  course  of  the  notes.* 

It  again  issued  firom  the  press  in  1604,  in  its  corrected 
and  amended  state,  and  in  the  title-page  is  stated  to  be 
'newly  imprinted,  and  enlarged  to  almost  as  much 
again  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true  and  perfect  copy.' 
From  these  words  Malone  had  drawn  the  natural  con- 
elusion  that  a  former  less  perfect  copy  had  issued  from 
the  press  ;  but  his  star  was  not  propitious ;  he  never 
saw  it.  Though  it  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
collection  of  sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  it  only  came  to  light 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  [1825  ;J  too 
late,  alas  !  even  to  gratify  the  enthusiasm  of  his  zealoua 
friend,  that  worthy  man,  James  Boswell ;  upon  whom 
devolved  the  office  of  giving  to  the  world  the  accumu- 
lated labours  of  Malone's  latter  years,  devoted  to  the 
illustr^ation  of  Shakspeare. 

The  character  of  Hamlet  has  been  frequently  dls- 
cussed,  and  with  a  variety  of  contradictory  opinions. 
Johnson  and  Steevens  have  made  severe  animadver- 
sions upon  some  parts  of  his  conduct.  A  celebrated 
writer  of  Germany,  has  very  skilfully  pointed  out  the 
cause  of  the  defects  in  Hamlet's  character,  which  unfit 
him  for  the  dreadful  office  to  which  he  is  called.  '  It  is 
clear  to  me  (says  Goethe)  that  Shakspeare's  intention 
was  to  exhibit  the  effects  of  a  great  action,  imposed  as 
a  duty  upon  a  mind  too  feeble  for  its  accomplishment. 
In  this  sense  I  find  the  character  consistent  tnroughout. 
Here  is  an  oak  planted  in  a  china  vase,  proper  to  re- 
ceive only  the  most  delicate  flowers.  The  roots  strike 
out,  and  the  vessel  flies  to  pieces.  A  pure,  noble, 
highly  moral  dis^sition.  but  without  that  energy  of 
soul  which  constitutes  the  hero,  sinks  under  a  load 
which  it  can  neither  support  nor  resolve  to  abandon 
altogether.  All  his  obligations  are  sacred  to  him  ;  but 
this  alone  is  above  his  powers  !  An  impossibility  is  re- 
quired at  his  hands ;  not  an  impossibility  in  itself,  but 
that  which  Is  so  to  him.  Observe  how  he  shifts,  turns, 
hesitates,  advances  and  recedes  !  how  he  is  continually 
reminded  and  reminding  himself  of  his  great  commis- 
sion, which  he,  nevertheless,  in  the  end  seems  almost 
entirely  to  lose  sight  of,  and  this  without  ever  recover- 
ing his  former  tranquillity.'f 

Dr.  Akenside  suggested  that  the  madness  of  Hamlet 
is  not  altogether  feigned  ;  and  the  notion  has  of  late 
been  revived.  Dr.  Ferriar,  in  his  Essay  towards  a 
Theory  of  Apparitions,  has  termed  the  state  of  mind 
which  Shakspeare  exhibits  to  us  in  Hamtet,-~aa  the 
consequence  of  conflicting  passions  and  events  opera- 
ting on  a  frame  of  acute  sensibility, — latent  lunacy, 

'  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  (says  Dr.  F.)  that 
Shakspeare's  character  of  Hamlet  can  only  be  under- 
stood on  this  principle : — He  feigns  madness  for  political 
purposes,  while  the  poet  means  to  represent  hJs  under- 
standing as  really  (and  unconsciously  to  himself 
unhinged  by  the  cruel  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
placed.  The  horror  of  the  communication  made  by  his 
father's  spectre,  the  necessity  of  belying  his  attach- 
ment to  an  innocent  and  deserving  object,  the  certainty 
of  his  mother's  guilt,  and  the  supernatural  impulse  by 
which  he  is  goaded  to  an  act  of  assassination  abhorrent 
to  his  nature,  are  causes  sufficient  to  overwhelm  and 
distract  a  mind  previously  disposed  to  "  weakness  and 
to  melancholy,"  and  originally  full  of  tenderness  and 
natural  affection.  By  referring  to  the  play,  it  will  be 
seen  that  his  real  insanity  is  only  developed  after  the 
mock  play.  Then,  in  pleice  of  a  systematic  conduct, 
conducive  to  his  purposes,  he  becomes  irresolute,  in- 
consequent ;  and  the  plot  appears  to  stand  unaccounta- 
bly still.  Instead  of  striking  at  his  object,  he  resigns 
himself  to  the  current  of  events,  and  sinks  at  length 
ignobly  under  the  stream. '{ 


*  There  are  some  singular  variations  in  the  names 
of  the  Dramatis  Personae.  Corambis  and  Montano  ars 
the  names  given  to  the  Polonius  and  Reynaldo  of  the 
revised  play  ;  for  Rosencrantz  and  Gaildenstem  we 
have  Rossencraft  and  Gilderstone ;  and  Osrick  ia 
merely  designated  a  Braggart  Gentleman. 

f  William  Meister's  Apprenticeship,  b.  iv.  ch.  13. 

1  Eesay  on  the  Theory  of  Apparitions,  p.  111-115. 
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HAMLBT,  PRINCE  OP  DENMARK. 


Act  L 


Hath  in  ftie  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 

Shark'd'  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes, 

For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 

That  hath  a  stomach*  in't :  which  is  no  other, 

(As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state,) 

But  to  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand, 

And  terms  compulsory,  those  Toresaid  lands 

So  by  his  father  lost :  And  this,  I  take  it. 

Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations  ; 

The  source  of  this  our  watch  ;  and  the  chief  head 

Of  this  post-haste  and  romage'  in  the  land. 

*  \Ber,  I  think,  it  be  no  other,  but  even  so : 
Well  may  it  sort,'  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  ;  so  like  the  king 
That  was,  and  is,  the  question'  of  these  wars. 

Hor.  A  mote  it  is,  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palniy'  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. 

As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  dews  of  blood. 
Disasters  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  moist  star,* 
Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands, 
VVas  sicH  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse. 
And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  events,— 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen'"  coming  on, 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  demonstrated 
Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen.—] 

Re-enter  Ghost. 

But,  soft  J  behold !  lo,  where  it  comes  again  ! 
I'll  cross  It,  though  it  blast  me." — Stay,  illusion  ! 
If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice, 
Speak  to  me  : 

It  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 
That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  roe, 
Speak  to  me  : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate, 
Which,  happily,  foreknowing,  may  avoid, 
O, speak  ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth, 
For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

[Coek  erowt, 
Bpeak  of  it : — stay,  and  speak. — Stop  it,  Marcellus. 

Mar,  Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  my  partisan  ? 

Hor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 

Ber.  »Ti«  here ! 


Johnson  explains  i(,  '  full  of  spirit,  not  regulated  or 
(Tuided  by  knowledge  or  experiiince,'  and  haa  been 
IiUherto  unconiradiaed, 

I  i.  e.  snapped  up  or  taken  up  hastily.  '  Seroecare 
is  properly  to  do  any  thin;  at  another  man's  cost,  to 
ihark  or  shift  for  any  thing.  Scroceolone,  a  cunnin; 
shifter  or  sharker  for  any  thing  In  time  or  need,  namely 
for  vietuaitt ;  a  (all  trencher-man,  shifting  up  and 
down  for  belly  clieer.'  The  same  word  also  sig^nifies  lo 
tnap.  This  word  has  not  yet  lost  its  force  in  vulgar 
conversation. 

3  Stomach  is  used  for  determined  purpose. 

3  Romage,  now  spelt  rummage,  and  In  common  use 
as  a  verb,  though  not  as  a  sulistantive,  for  making  a 
thorough  ransack  or  search,  a  busy  and  tumultuous 
movement. 

4  All  the  lines  within  crotchets  In  this  play  are  omit- 
ted in  the  folio  of  16-J3.  The  title-pages  of  the  quartos 
of  1604  and  1603  declare  this  play  to  be  'enlarged  to 
almost  as  much  agaioe  as  it  was,  according  to  the  true 
and  perfect  copie.' 

5  !.  e.  fall  ill  with  the  idea  of,  suit,  accord. 

6  i.  e.  theme,  or  subJecL 

7  i.  e.  victorious ;  the  palm  being  the  emblem  of  vic- 
tory.   Chapman,  in  his  Middle  Temple  Masque,  has 

hrgh-piUm^d  hearts.' 

8  A  line  or  more  is  here  supposed  to  be  lost 

9  i.  c.  the  moon. 

'  Not  that  night-wand'ringpale  and  leatrystar.' 
Marlowe's  Hero  and  "Leander. 
10  Omen  is  here  put  by  a  figure  of  speech  for  pre- 
dieted  event, 

II  The  person  who  crossed  the  spot  on  which  a  spectre 
was  seen,  became  subject  to  its  malignant  influence. 
Among  the  reasons  for  supposing  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand, Karl  of  Derby,  (who  died  young,  in  1594,)  to 


Hor.  'Tis  here ! 

Mar.  'Tis  gone  !  [Esnt  Ghoct. 

We  do  it  i^Tong,  being  so  majestical. 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence  ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable,' ^ 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber,  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  cock  crew, 

Hor.  And  then  it  started  like  a  guilty  thing 
Upon  a  fearful  summons.    I  have  heard, 
Tne  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  of  the  mom,'* 
Doth  with  his  lofly  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day  ;  and  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air. 
The  extravagant  and  erring'*  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine :  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock.'* 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long  : 
And  then  they  say  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome :   then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,"  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious' '  is  the  lime. 

Hor.  So  I  have  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  it. 
But  look,  the  morn,"  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  hi"h  eastern  hill : 
Break  we  our  watch  up  ;  and,  by  my  advice, 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet :  for,  upon  my  life, 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him  : 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  7 

Mar.  Let's  do't,  I  pray  ;  and  I  this  mornine  know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  most  convenient.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.  The  same.  A  Room  of  Slate  in  the 
same.  Enter  the  King,  Queen,  Hamlkt,  Polo- 
nii;s,  Laertes,  Yoltimass,  Cornelius, 
Lords,  and  Attendants. 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's 
death 
The  memory  be  green  ;  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bear  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
Tu  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  wo  ; 
Yet  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature, 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him, 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourselves. 
Therefore  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen. 


hare  been  occasioned  by  witchcraft,  is  the  following  t 
— '  On  Friday  (here  appeared  a  tall  man,  who  twice 
crossed  him  swiftly  ;  and  when  the  earl  came  to  the 
place  where  he  saw  this  man  he  fell  sick.' — Lodge's 
Illustrations  of  English  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  49. 

Johnson  remarks  that  the  speech  of  Horatio  lo  the 
spectre  ia  very  elegant  and  noble,  and  congruous  to  tha 
common  tradi(ion»  or  the  causex  of  apparitions. 
13  Thus  in  Macbeth  : — 

'  A.^  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrenehani  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress.*  ^ 

And  in  King  John  :^ 

<  Against  the  invidnertMe  eUmds  of  heaven.' 

13  <  And  now  the  eoeke,  the  morning's  trumpeter, 

Play'd  hunts-up  for  the  day-star  to  appear.' 

Dravton. 

14  '  The  extravagant  and  erring  spirit.'  •  Kxtra-ra. 
gans,  wandering  about,  going  beyond  bounds.'  Thus  in 
Othello  : — '  To  an  extrai<agant  hnd  wheeling  stranger." 
— Erring  is  crratieus,  straying  or  roving  up  and  down. 

Id  This  is  a  veiry  anciebt  superstition.  Fhilonratus, 
giving  an  account  of  the  apparition  of  Achilles'  shade  to 
Apollonius  of  Tyanna,  says,  'that  it  vanished  with  a 
little  gleam  as  soon  as  the  cock  crowed.'  There  is  a 
Hvmn  of  Prudcntius,  and  another  of  St.  Ambrose,  in 
which  it  ia  mcntio'iicd  ;  and  there  are  some  lines  in  the 
latter  very  much  resembling  Horatio's  speech.  Mr. 
Douce  has  given  them  in  his  Illnstrations  of  Shak- 
speare. 

16  I.  e.  no  fairv  Masts,  or  strikes.  Thus  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of 'Windsor,  Act  iv.  Sc.  4  : — 

'  And  there  he  blasts  the  tree  and  lakes  the  cattle.' 
9ce  note  on  that  passage. 

17  It  has  alreaay  been  observed  that  graeioms  is  soma 
limes  used  by  Shakapeare  for  graced,  favewed.  Vide 
note  ou  As  You  Like  It,  Act.  i.  Sc  V. 

15  First  quarto,  '  sun ' 
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HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


«n 


The  imperial  jointress  of  this  warlike  state, 
Have  we,  as  'twere,  with  a  defeated  joy, — 
With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye ;' 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 
In  equal  scale  weighing  delight  and  dole,* 
Taken  to  wife  :  nor  have  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along: — For  all  our  thanks. 

Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras,— 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth  ; 
Or  thinking  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death. 
Our  slate  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
Colleagued'  wish  this  dream  of  his  advantage. 
He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message, 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands*  of  law, 
To  -eur  most  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  him. 
Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  business  is  :  We  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras, — 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose, — to  suppress 
His  further  gait'  herem  ;   in  that  the  levies. 
The  lists,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject : — and  we  here  despatch 
You,  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway; 
Giving  to  you  no  further  personal  power 
To  business  with  the  king,  more  than  the  scope 
Of  these  related  articles  allow.^ 
Farewell ;   and  let  your  haiste  commend  your  duty. 

Cor,  Vol.  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  show 
our  duty. 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing  ;  heartily  farewell. 
[Exeunt  VoLTLMAWD  and  Cornehus. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what's  the  news  with  you  ? 
You  told  us  of  some  suit ;  What  is't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose  your  voice :     What  would'st  thou  beg, 

Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  7 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth. 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father.' 
What  would'st  thou  have,  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  My  dread  lord, 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France  ; 


1  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads  : 

'With  an  auspicious  and  a  dropping  eye.' 
The  same  thought  occurs  in  The  Winter's  Tale: — 
'  .She  had  one  eye  declitied  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
another  elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled.'  There 
\a  an  old  proverbial  phrase,  '  To  laugh  with  one  eye, 
and  cry  with  the  other.' 

2  i.  e.  grief. 

3  i.  e.  united  to  this  strange  fancy  of,  &c. 

4  The  folio  reads,  bonds  ;  but  bands  and  bonds  sig 
nified  the  same  thing  in  the  poet's  time. 

5  Gait  here  signifies  course,  progress.  Gail  for 
road,  way,  path,  is  still  in  use  in  the  north.  We  hare 
this  word  again  in  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Act 
V.  Sc.  2  :— 

'  Every  fairy  takes  his  gail.' 

6  The  folio  reads,  'More  than  the  scope  of  these 
dilated  articles  allow.'  I  have  not  scrupled  to  read  re- 
lated, upon  the  authority  of  the  first  quarto,  as  more  in- 
telligible. Malone  says,  '  the  poet  should  have  written 
allows;''  but  the  grammar  and  practice  of  Shakspeare's 
aee  was  not  strict  in  the  concordance  of  plural  and  sin- 
gular in  noun  and  verb  :  and  numerous  examples  might 
be  adduced  from  his  contemporaries  to  prove  this.  The 
question  is.  Are  the  writers  of  that  time  to  be  tried  by 
niiKlern  rules  of  grammar,  with  which  they  were  not 
a'fjiiainted .'  Steevens,  with  a  sweeping  assertion, 
which  no  one  conversant  with  MSS.  of  the  time  will 
allow,  would  attribute  all  such  inaccuracies  to  illiterate 
transcribers  or  printers.  We  have  Maloiie's  assertion, 
that  such  errors  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
page  of  the  first  folio.    Tlie  first  quarto  reads : — 

' no  further  personal  power 

To  business  with  the  king 

Than  those  related  articles  do  shew.' 

7  The  various  parts  of  the  body  enumerated  are  not 
more  allied,  more  necessary  to  each  other,  than  the 
throne  of  Denmark  (i.  e.  the  king)  is  bound  to  your 
rather  to  do  him  service. 


From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 

To  show  my  duty  in  your  coronation  ; 

Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done. 

My  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  toward  France, 

And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?  What  says 
Polonius  ? 

PoL  He  hath,  my  lord,  [wrung  from  me  my  slow 
leave, 
By  laboursome  petition ;  and,  at  last. 
Upon  his  will  I  seai'd  my  hard  consent :] 
I  do  beseech  you,  give  Urn  leave  to  go. 

King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes  ;  time-be  thine, 
And  thy  best  graces  spend  it  at  thy  will." — 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son, 

Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind.* 

[Aside. 

King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you  ? 

Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord,  I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun.'" 

Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  of^ 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids" 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know'st,  'tis  common  ;  all,  that  live,  must  die. 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  madara  1   nay,  it  is  ;    I  know  not 
seems. 
'Tis  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother. 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black. 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath. 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye. 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage. 
Together  with  all  forms,  modes,  shows  of  griefj 
That  can  denote  me  truly :  These,  indeed,  seem. 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play ; 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  snow  ; 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  wo.'* 

Kmg.  'Tis  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  na- 
ture, Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 
But  you  must  know  your  father  lost  a  father  ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his  ;'^  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term. 


8  In  the  first  quarto  this  passage  stands  thus  : — 

'  King.  With  all  our  heart,  Laertes,  fare  thee  well. 

Laert.  I  in  all  love  and  durie  take  my  leave.  [Exit'' 
The  king's  speech  may  be  thus  explained : — '  Take  an 
auspicious  hour,  Laertes  ;  be  your  time  your  own,  and 
thy  best  virtues  guide  thee  in  spending  of  it  at  thy  will.' 
Johnson  thought  that  we  should  road,  '  And  my  best 
graces.'  The  editors  had  rendered  this  passage  (loubly 
obscure  by  enoneously  placing  a  colon  at  graces. 

9  'A little  more  than  kin,  and  less  than  kind.'  This 
passage  has  baffled  the  commentators,  who  are  at  issue 
about  its  meaning ;  but  have  none  of  them  rightly  ex- 
plained it.  A  contemporary  of  the  poet  will  lead  us  to 
its  true  meaning.  Ji  little  more  than  kin  has  been 
rightly  said  to  allude  to  the  double  relationship  of  the 
king  to  Hamlet,  as  uncle  and  step-father,  his  kindred 
by  blood  and  kindred  by  marriage.  By  less  than  kind 
Hamlet  means  degenerate  and  base.  '  Going  out  of 
kinde,  (says  Baret,)  which  goeih  out  of  kiftde,  which 
clothe  or  worketh  dishonour  to  his  kindred.  Degener ; 
forlignant.' — .Mvearie,  K.  59.  '  Forliener,  (says  Cot- 
grave,)  to  degenerate,  to  grow  cnit  of  kind,  to  differ  in 
conditions  with  his  ancestors.'  That  less  than  kind  and 
out  of  kind  have  the  same  meaning,  who  can  doubt  ? 

10  It  is  probable  that  a  quibble  in  iiuended  between  »u» 
and  son.    The  old  spelling  is  sonne. 

11  t.  e.  with  eyes  cast  down. 

' Vail  your  regard 

Upon  a  wrong'd,  I'd  fain  have  said  a  maid.' 

Measure  for  Measure,  vol.  i. 
\i      'My  grief  lies  all  within  ; 

And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul. 

King  Richard  IT. 
13  i.  e.  your  father  lost  a  father,  (your  grandfather,; 
which  lost  grandfather  also  lost  his  father.    The  first 
quarto  reads, '  That  father  dead,  lost  his.' 
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HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


Act  L 


To  do  obsequious  sorrow."     But  to  persevere 
In  obstinate  condolement,'  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness  ;  'tis  unmanly  grief: 
It  shows  a  will  roost  incorrect  to  heaven  ;* 
A  heart  unfortified,  or  mind  impatient ; 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool  d  : 
For  what,  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense. 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 
Take  it  to  heart  ?  Fie  !  'tis  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd  ;  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 
From  the  first  corse,  till  he  that  died  to-day. 
This  must  be  so.    We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This  unprevailing*  wo  ;  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father :  for  let  the  world  take  note. 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne  ; 
And  with  no  less  nobility  of  love,' 
Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son, 
Do  I  impart*  toward  you.    For  your  intent 
n  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg, 
it  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire  : 
And,  we  beseecn  you,  bend'  you  to  remain 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Our  chiefost  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Qiiten.  Let  not  thy   mother  lose  her  prayers, 
Hamlet ; 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us,  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham,  I  shall  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam. 

King.  Why,  'tis  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply  ; 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart :  in  grace  whereof 
No  jocund  health,  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day. 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell ; 
And  the  king's  rouse'  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again, 
Bespeaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  away. 

[Exeunt  Kmg,  Queen,  Lords,    ^c.  Polo- 
Nius,  (Old  Laertes. 

Ham.  O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt, 
Thaw,  and  resolve*  iUelf  into  a  dew ! 


1  Obaequioua  sorrow  is  dutiful,  obatreant  sorrow- 
Shakspeare  seems  lo  have  used  this  word  generally 
with  an  allusion  (o  oAse^wies,  or  fVineral  rites 

2  Condotement  for  grief. 

a  '  It  shows  a  will  most  unditeipttned  toward*  hea- 
ven.' 

4  Unpmailing  was  used  in  the  sense  o(  unatailing 
as  late  as  Dryden'a  lime,  •  He  mav  often  prevail  himself 
of  (he  same  advantages  in  English.'— -fsfay  on  Dra- 
matic Poetry,  1st  ed. 

'  And  dyvers  noble  victoryes,  as  the  history  doth  ex- 
press, 
That  he  atehyved  to  the  honour  of  the  town, 
Could  not  him  prevayle  whan  Fortune  lyst  lo  frown.' 
Metrical  Vitions  by  O.  Cavendiah,  p.  81. 

5  This  was  a  common  form  of  figurative  exproasioii. 
Die  Ghost,  describing  his  affection  for  the  Queen, 
«ays:— 

'  To  me,  whose  love  icas  of  that  dignihf.' 
S  I.  e.  dispense,  hestoiF.    Thus  Dryileii : — 
'  High  state  and  hniioiirs  to  others  imparl. 
But  give  me  your  heart.' 

7  To  bend  is  to  incliite.  '  The  moste  parte  bende  to, 
lie. :    In  hoc  coiinilium  maxime  inclinani,'  tic. — Barel. 

8  The  quarto  of  1603  reads  : — 

'  The  rouse  the  king  shall  drink  unto  the  prince.' 
A  rouse  appears  to  have  been  a  deep  draught  to  the 
health  of  any  one,  in  which  it  was  customary  to  empty 
the  glass  or  vessel.  Its  etymology  Is  uncertain:  bull 
suspect  it  to  be  only  an  abridement  of  rani>u«e,  wnich  is 
used  in  the  same  sense,  ^e  Peacham's  Complete 
Oentleman,  1627,  p.  194. 

Carouse,  seems  to  have  come  to  us  from  the  French, 
who  again  appear  to  have  derived  it  from  the  German 
mar-autt.  (o  drink  all  out :  at  least  so  we  may  judge 
from  the  following  passage  in  Rabelais,  B.  III.  Prologue  : 
— '  Enfans,  beuvez  a  plein  gmlets.  81  bon  ne  voue 
scmble,  laisaez  lo.  Jc  ne  suta  dc  ces  importune  lifre- 
lofres,  qui  par  force,  par  outrage,  ct  violence  ron- 
traignent  les  gentils  compagnons  trniquer,  boire  caraus, 
et  ailaux.^ 

The  reader  may  consult  Mr.  Gifford'e  Massingcr, 
vol  1.  p.  240. 

»  To  tesohe  had  anciently  the  same  meaning  as  to 
aisso/re     '  To  thaw  or  ruolv€  that  which  is  frozen  j 


Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 

His  canon ■"  'gainst  selPslaughter !    O,   God'  O, 

God ! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world ! 
Fie  on't !  O,  fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  gmnfen 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  raidi,  and  gross  in  na 

ture. 
Possess  it  merely." «  That  it  should  come  to  this  ! 
But  two  months  dead  ! — nay,  not  so  much,  not  two : 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  tp  this, 
Hyperion'*  to  a  satyr  :  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
Tnat  he  might  not  beteem"  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Must  I  remember  ?  why,  she  would  hang  on  him, 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on :  And  yet,  within  a  month, — 
Let  me  not  think  on't ; — Frailly,  thy  name  is  wo 

man ! 
A  little  month  ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old, 
With  which  she  follow'd  my  poor  father's  body. 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears ;— why  she,  even  she,— 
O,  heaven !  abeast,  that  waots  discourse  of  reiwon,'* 
Would  have    moum'd    longer, — married   with  my 

uncle. 
My  father's  brother  ;  but  no  more  like  my  father, 
Than  I  to  Hercules  :  Within  a  month  ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  roost  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes. 
She  married  : — O,  most  wicked  speed,  to  posl 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets ! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good  ; 
But  break,  my  heart :  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue ! 
Ertier  Horatio,  Bericardo,  and  Mascellus. 

Hot.  Hail  to  your  lordship  ! 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  joa  well ; 

Horatio,— or  I  do  forget  myself. 

Hot.  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant 
ever. 

Ham.  Sir.  my  good  fi-iend  ;  FU  change  that  nau* 
with  you. 


regelo. — The  snow  is  retolvtd  and  melted.  To  till  the 
ground,  and  resolve  it  into  dust.' — Cooper.  Thie  is 
another  word  in  a  Latin  sense ;  but  k  is  not  peculiar  to 
Shakspeare. 

10  The  old  copy  reads,  eatmon;  but  this  was  the  old 
spelling  of  eanon,  a  law  or  decree. 

11  i.  e.  absolutely,  solely,  wholly.    JIfrre,  Lat. 

Vi  Hyperton,  or  Apollo,  always  represented  as  • 
model  of  beauty. 
IS  I.  e.  deign  to  altote.  This  word  being  of  uncommon 
occurrence,  It  was  chanmd  to  permitted  by  Rowe  ;  and 
to  let  e'en  by  Theobald.  Steevens  had  the  merit  of 
pointing  out  (he  passage  in  Golding>s  Ovid,  wbkh 
settles  its  meaning: — 

' Yet  could  he  not  beteemt 

The  shape  of  any  other  bird  than  egle  for  to  seeme  ' 

' nulla  tameii  alilc  vertl 

Dignalur,  nisi  qus  possit  sua  fulmine  ferre.' 
Rows  has  an  elegant  imitation  of  this  passage  : — 

'  I  thought  (he  gentlest  breeze  (ha(  wakes  the  spring 

Too  rough  (o  t>rBalhe  upon  her.' 

The  word  occurs  again  in  A  MkUummer  NigbCs 
Dream,  Act  i.  8c.  3. 

14  '  Oh  heaven .'  a  beast  that  waiMs  dieeawrse  e/ 
reason.'  Mr.  Oifford,  in  a  note  on  Maasinger,  voL  L 
p.  149,  is  of  opinion  that  we  should  read, '  discourse  and 
reason.'  It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  sevsral  quo 
tations  (hat '  discourse  o/ reason'  was  the  phraseology 
of  Sbakspeare's  (ime  ;  and,  indeed,  the  poet  again  uses 
the  same  language  in  Troilus  and  Cressioa,  Act  ii.  Sc.  3  i 

• is  your  blood 

So  madly  ho(,  (hat  no  diseourst  of  reason— 

can  ouallfy  the  same.' 

In  the  language  of  (he  schools,  *  Discourse  is  that 
ra(iflnal  ac(  of  (he  mind  by  whk;h  we  deduce  or  idler  o«m 
(hing  from  ano(hRr.'  Discourse  of  reason  thersfora 
may  mean  ratiocination.    Bru(es  have  not  khis  i 


I'ng  faculty,  (hough  (hey  have  what  has  been  called 
instinct  and  memory.  Hamlet  opposes  the  di«cvr*ir€ 
power  of  the  in(ollec(  of  men  to  the  Instinct  of  brutes  in 
Act  iv.  Sc.  4,  which  may  tend  to  olurldate  his  prssMit 
meaning,  if  (ne  reader  has  any  doutx*.  The  first  quaito 
reads,  '  a  beast  devoid  of  reason.'  Wc  have  distomwt 
of  thought,  for  the  ditewtivt  range  of  thought,  la 
Othello,  Act  ir.  Be. ».  ^  -- 
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And  what  make  you'  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ? — 
Marcellus  ? 

Mar.  My  good  lord, 

Ham.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  ;  good  even,  sir. 
But  what,  in  r2Lith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Hot.  a  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham..  I  would  not  hear  your  enemy  say  so  : 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself:  I  know  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore  V 
We'll  teach  you  to  drink  deep  ere  you  depart. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  fune- 
ral. 

Ham.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow  stu- 
dent ; 
I  think,  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  foUow'd  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrill,  Horatio!  the  funeral  bak'd 
meats* 
Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  tables. 
'Would,  I  had  met  my  dearest'  foe  in  heaven. 
Or*  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio ! 
My  faihcr, — Methinks,  I  see  my  father. 

Hor.  Where, 

My  lord  ? 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,'  Horatio. 

Hor.  I  saw  him  once,  he  was  a  goodly  king. 

Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  nim  yesternight. 

Ham.  Saw  !  who  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father? 

Hor.  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear  ;  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
Tnis  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch. 
In  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night,* 
Been  thus  encounter'd.     A  figure  like  your  father. 
Armed  to  point,  exactly,  cap-k-p6. 
Appears  before  them,  and,  with  solemn  march, 
Goes  slow  and  stately  by  them  :  thrice  he  walk'd, 
By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprised  eyes. 
Within  his  truncheon's  length  ;  whilst  they,  distill'd' 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear. 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.     This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did  ; 
And  I  with  them,  the  third  night  kept  the  watch  ; 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes  ;  I  knew  your  father ; 
These  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  was  this  ? 


1  i.  e.  what  do  you.  Vide  note  ou  Love's  Laboiur's 
Lost,  Act  iv.  So.  3. 

2  It  was  anciently  the  custom  to  give  an  entertain- 
ment at  a  funeral.  The  usage  was  derived  from  the 
Roman  ccctia  faneralis ;  and  is  not  yet  disused  in 
the  North,  where  it  is  called  an  arvel  supper. 

3  See  note  on  Twelfth  Night,  Act  v.  Sc.  1. 

4  This  Is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  of  1004.  The  first 
quarto  and  the  folio  read,  '  Ere  I  had  ever.' 

5  '  ■  himself  behind 

Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind.'' 

Rape  of  Lucrece. 
Chaucer  has  the  expression  in  his  Man  of  Lawe's 
Tale  :— 

'  But  it  were  with  thiike  ei/en  of  his  mind. 
Which  men  mowen  see  whan  they  ben  blinde.' 
And  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Masque  of  Love's  Triumphs  : — 

'  As  only  by  the  tnind's  eye  may  be  seen.' 
And  Richard  Rolle,  in  his  Speculum  Vitaj,  MS.  speak- 
ing of  Jacob's  Dream  : — 

'  That  Jacob  sawe  with  gostly  eye.' 
i,  e.  the  eve  of  the  mind  or  spirit. 

6  The  first  quarto,  1603,  has  :— 

'  In  the  dead  vast  and  middle  of  the  night.' 
suffer  the  following  note  to  stand  as  I  had  written  it 

previous  to  the  discovery  of  that  copy. 
We  have  '  that  vast  of  night'  in  The  Tempest,  Act  i. 

8c.  i.    Shakspeare  has  been  unjustly  accused  of  in- 

S  K 


Hor.   My   lord,  upon    the    platform   where  we 
watch'd. 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  did : 

But  answer  made  it  none  ;  yet  once,  methought. 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak  : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud  ;' 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'Tis  very  strange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  'tis  true  ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty, 
To  let  you  know  of  it. 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night '/ 

AU.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  say  you  7 

AU.  Arm'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe  ? 

All.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then  saw  yoH  not 

His  face. 

Hor.  0,  yes,  my  lord  ;  he  wore  his  beaver'  up. 

Ham.  What,  look'd  he  frowningly  V 

Hor.  A  countenance  mora 

In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham.  Pale,  or  red  ? 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham,  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you  ? 

Hor.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would,  I  had  been  there. 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  you. 

Ham.  Very  like, 

Very  Uke:  Stay'd  it  long? 

Hor.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell 
a  hundred. 

Mar.  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  saw  it. 

Ham.  His  beard  was  grizzled  ?  no  7 

Hor.  It  was  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life, 
A  sable  silver'd." 

Ham.  I  will  watch  to-night  ; 

Perchance,  'twill  walk  agam. 

Hor.  I  warrant  you,  it  will. 

Ham.  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I'll  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape. 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.    I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  have  hitherto  conceal'd  this  sight. 
Let  it  be  tenable"  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night^ 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue  ; 
I  will  requite  your  loves  :   So,  fare  you  well : 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
I'll  visit  you. 

AU.  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham.  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you  :  Farewell. 
[Exeunt  Hohatio,  Marcellds,  and  Bernardo 


fending  a  quibble  here  between  waist  and  waste.  There 
appears  to  be  nothing  incongruous  in  the  expression  ;  on 
the  contrary,  by  '  the  dead  waste  and  mjddle  of  the 
night,'  I  think,  we  have  a  forcible  image  of  the  void 
stillness  of  midnight. 

7  The  folio  reads,  bestiWd. 

8  '  It  is  a  most  inimitable  circumstance  in  Shakspeare 
so  to  have  managed  this  popular  idea,  as  to  make  the 
Ghost,  which  has  been  so  long  obstinately  silent,  and  of 
course  must  be  dismissed  by  the  morning,  begin  or  ra- 
ther prepare  to  speak,  and  to  be  interrupted  at  the  very 
critical  time  by  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  Another  poet, 
according  to  custom,  would  have  suffered  his  ghost 
tamely  to  vanish,  without  contriving  this  start,  which  is 
like  a  stait  of  guilt :  to  say  nothing  of  the  aggravation 
of  the  future  suspense  occasioned  by  this  preparation  to 
speak,  and  to  impart  some  mysterious  secret.  Less 
would  have  been  expected  if  nothing  had  been  pro. 
mised.' — T.  Warton. 

9  That  part  of  the  helmet  which  maybe  lifted  up, 
Mr.  Douce  has  given  representations  of  the  heaver,  and 
other  parts  of  a  helmet,  and  fully  explained  them  in  his 
Illustrations,  vol.  i.  p.  443. 

10  '  And  aable  curls  all  silveVd  o'er  with  white.' 

Suakspeare's  TScelfth  Sonnet. 

11  The  quarto  of  1603  reads  tenible.  The  other  quar 
tos,  teTiable.    The  folio  of  16j3  treble. 
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HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


Act  I. 


My  father's  spirit  in  arms !  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play :  'would,  the  night  were  come ! 
Till  then  sit  still,  my  soul :  Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 

[ExU. 

SCENE  III.  A  Room  in  Polonius'  House.  Enter 
Ljiertes  and  Ophelia. 

iMer.  My  necessaries  are  embark'd  ;  farewell : 
And,  sister,  as  the  winds  give  benefit. 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep, 
But  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Oph.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

I-aer.  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  hb  favour, 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood  ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  pnmy  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting. 
The  perfume  and  suppliance  of  a  minute;' 
No  more. 

Oph.        No  more  but  so  ? 

Zjoer,  Think  it  no  more : 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews,^  and  bulk  ;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes, 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.     Perhaps,  he  loves  j-ou  now; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cauteP  doth  besmirch* 
The  virtue  of  his  will :   but,  you  must  fear, 
His  greatness  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own ; 
For  ne  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth : 
He  may  not,  as  unvalued  persons  do, 
Carve  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depends 
The  safety  and  health  of  the  whole  state  ;' 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscribed 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 
Whereof  he  is  the  head  :  Then  if  he  says  he  loves 

you, 
It  6ts  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it. 
As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place 
May  give  his  saying  deed  ;  which  is  no  further, 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain. 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list*  his  songs  ; 
Or  lose  your  heart ;  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unraaster'd'  importunity. 
Fear  it,  OpheUa,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister  ; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection, 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest*  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon  : 
Virtue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  strokes  : 


I  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  copy.  The  folio 
has — 

• sweet,  not  lasting. 

The  suppliance  of  a  minute.' 
It  is  plain  that  perfume  is  necessary  to  exemplify  the 
Idea  of  sweet  not  lasting.  '  The  suppliance  of  a  mi- 
nute' should  seem  to  mean  supplying  or  enduring  only 
that  short  space  of  time,  as  transitory  and  evanescent. 
The  simile  is  eminently  beautiful :  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  should  be  obscured  by  an  unusual  word. 

3  i.  e.  sinews  and  musrular  strength.  Vide  note  on 
the  Second  Fart  of  King  Henry  IV.  Act  iii.  8c.  5. 

3  Caulel  is  cautious  circumspection,  subtlety,  or  de- 
ceiL  Minsheu  explains  it,  '  a  crafty  way  to  deceive.' 
Thus,  in  a  Lover's  Complaint : — 

'  In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 
Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives.* 

And  In  Coriolanus : — 

' be  caught  by  cautelous  baits  and  practice.' 

•  The  virtue  of  his  will,'  means  his  virtuous  mtentions. 

4  Bf  smirch  is  besmear,  or  sully. 

5  '  The  safety  and  health  of  the  whole  state.'  Thus 
the  quarto  of  1604.  In  the  folio  it  is  altered  to  '  The 
sanclitu,'  tiC.,  supposing  the  metre  defective.  But 
safety  Is  used  as  a  trisyllable  by  Spenser  and  others. 
Thus  Hall,  in  his  first  Satire,  b.  iii. : 

'  Nor  flsh  can  dive  no  deep  in  yielding  sea, 
Though  Thetis  self  should  swear  her  safety.' 

6  <  If  with  too  credulous  ear  you  listen  to  his  si 

7  Licentious. 

8  i.  e.  the  most  cautious,  the  most  discreet.  In 
Green's  Never  too  Late,  1618 : — '  Love  requires  not 
chastity,  but  that  her  soldiers  be  cbari/.'  And  aeain  : — 
'  She  lives  chastly  enough  that  lives  cJiarili/.'  We  have 
chariness  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wiadsorj  and  un- 
Ihary  in  Twelfth  Night,  A«  Mi.  §C  4. 


I  songs.' 


The  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring, 
Too  oft  before  their  buttons  be  disclos'd  ; 
And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  most  imminent. 
Be  wary,  then :  best  safety  lies  in  fear; 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Oph.  I  shall  the  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep, 
As  watchman  to  my  heart ;   But,  good  ray  brother. 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven  ; 
Whilst,  like  a  pulTd  and  reckless*  libertine. 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
And  recks  not  his  own  read. '  ** 

Imct.  O,  fear  me  not. 

I  stay  too  long ; — But  here  my  father  comes. 

Enter  PoLOKitrs. 

A  double  blessing  is  a  double  erace  ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave. 
Pol.  Yet  here,    Laertes !    aboard,   abourd,   for 
shame ; 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail. 
And  you  are  staid  for  :  There,— ray  blessing  with 
you; 

[Lai/ing  his  Hand  on  Laertes'  Head, 
And  these  few  precepts  in  iliy  memory 
Look  thou  character.' '  .Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar. 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  tliem  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel  ;'• 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm"  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new  hatch'd,  unfledg'd  comrade.     Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;   but,  being  in. 
Bear  it  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of^  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice : 
Take  each  man's  censure,'*  but  reserve  thy  judg- 
ment. 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy. 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy  ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man  : 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station, 
Arc  most  select  and  generous,  chief"  in  that. 
Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a  lender  be : 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend  ; 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandrj".'* 
This  above  all, — To  thine  own  self  be  true ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 


9  Reckless,  or  negligent ;  Omissus  animus. — Barrt. 

10  i.  e.  regards  not  his  own  lesson.  In  The  Two  An- 
ery  Woinen  of  Abingdon,  lo99,  we  have : — '  Tak*  heed, 
is  a  good  reed'    And  in  Siernbold,  Psalm  i. : — 

'  Bleat  is  the  man  that  -hath  not  lent 
To  wicked  rede  his  e4r.' 

11  I.  e.  mark,  imprint,  strongly  infix.  In  Sbakapeare'a 
122d  Sonnet : — 

' thy  tables  are  within  my  brain 

Full  charactered  with  lasting  memory.^ 
13  The  old  copies  read,  '  with  hoops  of  steel.' 

13  '  But  do  not  dull  thy  palm.*  This  flgurative  ex 
pressioii  means,  ■  do  not  blunt  thy  feeling  by  taking 
every  new  acquaintance  by  the  hand,  or  by  admiuiag 
him  to  the  intimacy  of  a  friend.' 

14  i.  e.  judgment',  opinion  ;  eenaura,  LaL  Thus  in 
King  Henry  VI.  Part  II.  :— 

'  The  king  is  old  enough  to  give  his  censure.* 

15  The  quarto  of  1603,  reads : — 

'  Are  of  a  most  select  and  generaU  chief  in  this. 
The  folio  :— 

'  Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  cheff,  in  thaL 
The  other  quartos  give  the  line  : — 

'  .4s  of  a  most  select  and  generous,  checfc  in  that.' 

<  Or  of  a  most  select  and  generous,  cheefe  in  thati* 
Malone  has  tried  to  torture  the  passage  Into  n  mnaning, 
hv  supposing  an  allusion  to  the  chief  or  upper  part  ofa 
sfiieUl  m  heraldry.  But  the  reilundancy  of  the  line, 
and  discrepancy  of  the  copies,  evidently  show  it  to  be 
corrupt.  The  simple  emendation  by  omitting  ofa.  anfc 
the  proper  punctuation  of  the  line,  make  nil  clear. 
'  The  nobility  of  France  are  most  select  and  hirh- 
minded  (generosus)  rhi^y  in  that ;'  rAi>/ being  an  wt* 
jeciive  used  adverbially.  We  have  generous  tor  hifk 
minded,  noble,  in  Othello,  and  in  Meaaura  for  Meaaun. 

16  i.  e.  thrift,  •eonomical  prudence 
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HAMLET,  PRE^CE  OF  DENMARK. 
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Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell ;  my  blessing  season'  this  in  thee  ! 

Laer.  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord 

Pol.  The  time  invites  you ;  go,   your  servants 
tend.* 

Laer.  Farewell,  Ophelia ;  and  remember  well 
What  h  have  said  to  you. 

Oph.  'Tis  in  my  memory  lock'd, 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Ijoer.  Farewell.  \Exit  Laertes. 

Pol.  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you  ? 

Oph.  So  please  you,  something  touching  the  lord 
Hamlet. 

Pal.  Marry,  well  bethought : 
'Tis  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you  ;  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  boun- 
teous : 
If  it  be  so,  (as  so  'tis  put  on  me,)  I  must  tell  you, 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly. 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour  ; 
What  is  between  you  f  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph.  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late,  made  many  tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

Pol.  Affection  ?  puh  !  you  speak  like  a  green  girl. 
Unsifted'  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Oph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should  think. 

Pol.  Marry,  I'll  teach  you  :  think  yourself  a  baby ; 
That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay. 
Which    are    not  sterling.     Tender   yourself  more 

dearly  ; 
Or,  (not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Wronging  it  thus,)  you'll  tender  me  a  fool.* 

Oph.  My  lord,  he  hath  importun'd  me  with  love, 
In  honourable  fashion.' 

Pol.  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it ;  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech, 
my  lord. 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows  of  heaven. 

Pol.  Ay,   springes  to  catch  woodcocks.*     I   do 
know. 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends  the  tongue  vows :'  these  blazes,  daughter, 
Giving  more  light  than  heat, — extinct  in  both, 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making, — 


1  '  To  season,  for  to  /w/use,' says  Warburton.  'It 
is  more  than  to  infuse,  it  is  to  infix  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  never  wear  out,'  says  Johnson.  But  hear 
one  of  the  poet's  contemporaries : — '  To  season,  to  tern,- 
per  wisely,  to  make  more  pleasant  and  acceptable.' — 
Baret.  This  is  tiie  sense  required,  and  is  a  better  com- 
mentary tlian  the  conjectures  of  the  learned  critics, 
Warburton  and  Johnson,  could  supply.  Thus  in  Act 
ii.  Sc,  1,  Polonius  says  to  Reynaldo,  '  You  may  season 
it  in  the  charge.'  And  in  a  former  scene  Horatio 
says  :— 

'  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while.' 

2  Walt.  3  i.  e.  untried,  inexperienced. 

4  Shakspeare  makes  Polonius  play  on  the  equivocal 
use  of  the  word  tender,  which  was  anciently  used  in 
the  sense  of  regard  or  respect,  as  well  as  in  that  of  offer. 
The  folio  reads,  '  roaming  it  thus ;'  and  the  quarto, 
'  wrong  it  thus.' 

5  Ophelia  uses  fashion  for  manner ;  and  Polonius 
equivocates  upon  the  word,  taking  it  in  its  usual  accep- 
tation, for  a  transient  practice. 

6  This  was  a  proverbial  phrase.  There  is  a  collec- 
tion of  epigrams  under  that  title  :  the  woodcock  being 
accounted  a  witless  bird,  from  a  vulgar  notion  that  it 
had  no  brains.  '  Springes  to  catch  woodcocks'  means 
•  arts  to  entrap  simplicity.' 

7  '  How  prodigal  the  tongue  lends  the  heart  vows,' 
4lo.  1603. 

8  i.  e.  '  be  more  difficult  of  access,  and  let  the  suits 
to  you  for  that  purpose  be  of  iiigher  respect,  than  a 
command  to  parley.'  How  Johnson  could  conceive 
entreatments  to  signify  company,  conversation,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

9  i.  e.  with  a  longer  line ;  a  horse  fastened  by  a 
string  to  a  stake,  is  tethered :  figuratively,  with  more 
licence. 

10  i.  e.  panders.  Brokage  and  to  broke  was  anciently 
to  deal  in  business  of  an  amatory  nature  by  procure- 
ment.   Thus  in  A  Lover's  Complaint : — 

'Know  vows  are  ever  brokers  to  defiling.' 


You  must  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time, 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence  ; 
Set  your  entreatments"  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  lord  Hamlet, 
Beheve  so  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether'  may  he  walk. 
Than  may  be  given  you :  In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows  :  for  they  are  brokers," 
Not  of  that  die  which  their  investments  show, 
But  mere  implotators  of  unholy  suits, 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bonds. 
The  better  to  beouile.     This  is  for  all, — 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  so  slander  any  moment's  leisure. 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  Lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to't,  I  charge  you  ;  come  your  ways. 

Oph.  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE    rV.     The    Platform.    Enter   Hamlet, 
Horatio,  and  Marcellcs. 
Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly  ;  it  is  very  cold. 
Hor.  It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager"  air. 
Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 

Hor.  _  I  think  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hor.  Indeed  ?  I  heard  it  not ;  it  then  draws  near 
the  season. 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 

[A  Flourish  of  Trumpets,  and  Ordnance  shot 
off  within. 
What  does  tliis  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  hii 
rouse. 
Keeps  wassel,'*  and  the  swaggering   up-spring" 

reels  ; 
And,  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  down. 
The  kettledrum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge, 
Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  7 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is't : 
But  to  my  mind, — though  1  am  native  here, 
And  to  the  manner  born, — it  is  a  custom 
More  honour'd  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west,'* 
Makes  us  traduc'd,  and  tax'd  of  other  nations  : 
They  clepe' '  us,  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 


11  Eager  was  used  in  the  sense  of  the  French  aigre, 
sharp. 

12  The  origin  of  the  word  wa-ssel  is  thus  related  by 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth : — '  On  Vortigern's  first  inter- 
view with  Rowena,  she  kneeled  before  him,  and  pre- 
senting a  cup  of  wine,  said  to  him,  Lord  king,  was  hml, 
i.  e.  be  health,  or  health  be  to  you  !  Vortigern,  unac- 
quainted with  the  Saxon  language,  inquired  the  mean- 
ing of  these  words,  and  being  told  that  he  should  an- 
swer them  by  saying  Drinc  heil,  he  did  so,  and  com- 
manded Rowena  to  drink  ;  then  taking  the  cup  from  het 
hand,  he  kissed  the  damsel  and  pledged  her.  From 
that  time  the  custom  remained  in  Britain  that  whoever 
drank  to  another  at  a  feast  said  Was  heel,  and  he  that 
immediately  after  received  the  cup  answered  Drinc 
heil.'>  The  story  is  also  told  in  the  Metrical  Chronicle 
of  Robert  of  Brunne.  To  keep  wassell,  was  to  devote 
the  time  to  festivity.  Vide  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  v. 
Sc.  2.  To  wake,  signified  to  revel  at  night.  Vide  Florio 
in  voce  Veggia. 

13  I  take  upspnn^  here  to  tnean  nothing  more  than  up 
start.  Steevens,  from  a  passage  in  Chapman's  Alphon- 
sus,  thought  that  it  might  mean  a  dance. 

14  This  and  the  following  twenty -one  lines  are  omitted 
in  the  folio.  They  had  probably  been  omiued  in  repre- 
sentation, lest  they  should  give  offence  to  Anne  of 
Denmark. 

15  Clepe,  call,  clypian,  Sax.  The  Danes  were  indeed 
proverbial  as  drunkards,  and  well  they  might  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  of  the  time.  'A  lively  French 
traveler,  being  asked  what  he  had  seen  in  Denmark, 
replied,  "Riende  singulier  sinon  qu'on  y  chante  tous 
les  jours  le  Rot  boit,"  alluding  to  the  French  mode  of 
celebrating  Twelfth  Day.'  See  De  Brieux  Origines  de 
quelques  Coutumes,  p.  56.  '  Heywood,  in  his  Philoco- 
thonista,  or  The  Drunkard  Opened,'  &c.  1635, 4to.  speak, 
ing  of  what  he  calls  the  vinosity  of  nations,  says  of  the 
Danes,  that  they  have  made  a  profession  thereof  from 
antiquity,  and  are  the  first  upon  recoKl  that  brought 
their  wassei  bowls  and  elbowe  deepe  healthes  into  this 
land.'— J7<mce.    Roger  Ascbam.  in  one  of  his  Letters, 
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Soil  our  addition  ;'  and  indeed  it  taikes 

From  our  achievements,  though  perform'd  at  height, 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 

So,  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men, 

That,  for  some  vicious  mole'  of  nature  in  them. 

As,  m  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty. 

Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin,) 

By  the  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion,' 

Oit  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason  ; 

Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'erleavens 

The  form  of  plausive  manners  ; — that  these  men,— 

Carrying,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect ; 

Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star,*— 

Their  virtues  else,  (be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo,) 

Shall  in  the  general  censure'  take  corruption 

From  that  particular  fault :  The  dram  of  bale 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  doubt' 

To  his  own  scandal. 

Enter  Ghost. 

Hor.  Look,  ny  lord,  it  coraes ! 

.  Ham.  Angels  and  ministers  of  graoe,  defend  us  !' 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd,* 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  hell, 
Be  tny  intents  wicked,  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable'  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee  :  I'll  call  thee,  Hamlet, 
King,  father,  royal  Dane  :  O,  answer  me  : 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance  !  but  tell. 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death. 
Have  burst  their  cerements  !  why  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  inum'd," 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws. 
To  cast  thee  up  again  !     What  may  this  mean. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel' ' 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
Making  night  hideous;  and  we  fools  of  nature, 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition,"' 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls  ? 
Say,  why  is  this  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do  7 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  so  away  with  it. 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 


•ays,  '  The  £mperor  of  Germany,  who  had  his  head  in 
the  glass  five  times  as  long  as  any  of  us,  never  drank 
less  than  a  good  quart  at  once  of  Rhenish  wine.'  See 
also  Bowel's  Letters,  8vo.  1708,  p.  336.  MufTet's  Health's 
Improvement,  4to.  1639,  p.  'JM.  Harington's  Nugie  An- 
tiquis,  8vo.  IS04,  vol.  I.  p.  849. 
1  i.  e.  characterize  us  by  a  swinish  epithet. 

3  I.  e.  spot,  blemish. 

8  Complexion  for  humour.  By  complexion  our  an- 
cestors understood  the  constitutions  or  affections  of  the 
body. 

4  I.  e.  the  influence  of  the  planet  supposed  to  govern 
ourbinh,  lie. 

5  i.  e.  judgment,  opinion. 

6  The  last  paragraph  of  this  speech  stands  in  the 
quarto  editions  thus  : — 

« the  dram  of  eale 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt 
To  his  own  scandal' 
Steevens  reads : — 

« The  dram  of  6a«e 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  oflendoul  [\.  e.  do  out.) 
To  his  own  scandal.' 
Malone  proposed : — 

< The  dram  of  base 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  worth  dout 
To  his  own  scandal.' 
I  see  no  reason  why  dout  should  be  substituted  for 
doubt.  The  editors  have  unwarrantably  made  the  same 
substitution  in  King  Henry  V.  Act  iv.  Sc.  2,  and  then 
cite  it  as  a  precedent  Mr.  Boswelj  has  justly  observed, 
that  to  doubt  may  mean  to  bring  {?ilo  doubt  or  suspicion ; 
many  words  similarly  formed  are  used  by  Shakspeare 
and  his  cotemporaries.  Thus  to  fear  is  to  create  fear ; 
to  pale  is  to  make  pale  ;  to  cease  is  to  cause  to  cease, 
tLC.  I  have  followed  the  emendation  in  other  respects, 
though  I  have  ventured  to  read  bale  (i.  e.  evil)  instead 
of  6a«e,  as  nearer  to  the  reading  of  the  flrst  edition. 

7  Hamlefs  speech  to  the  aprmrition  of  his  father 
■eems  to  consist  of  three  parts.  When  he  flrst  sees  the 
spectre,  he  fortifies  himself  whh  an  Invocation ; — 

'Angels  and  ministers  of  grace,  defend  us  !■ 
As  the  spectre  approaches,  he  cteUberaies  with  himself. 


Mar.  Look,  with  what  courteous  action 
It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground  : 
But  do  not  go  with  it. 

Hor.  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak  ;  then  I  will  follow  it. 

Hor.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  should  be  the  fear  7 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee  ;" 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself; 
It  waves  me  forth  again  ;— I'll  follow  h.  \\tiitA, 

Hor.  What,  if  it  tempyt  you  toward  the  flood,  ny 
Or  to  the  dreaditil  summit  of  the  cliff. 
That  beetles'*  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea 7 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  forna. 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason,'  * 
And  draw  you  into  madness  7  think  of  it : 
The  very  place  puts  toys'*  of  desperation, 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain. 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It  waves  ms  sUll : 

Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 

Mar.  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Hmn.  Hold  off  your  haatk. 

Hot.  Be  nii'd,  you  shall  not  go. 

Ham,  My  fate  cries  out. 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemcan  lion's  ner^-e. — 

[Ghost  btehmM. 
Still  am  I  call'd  ; — unhand  me,  eenilemen  ; — 

\  Breaking  from  them. 
By  heaven,  I'll  make  a  ghost  or  him  that  lets' '  me  : 
I  say,  away  ;— Go  on,  I'll  follow  thee. 

[ExeMta  Ghost  amd  Ham lkt. 

Hor.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar,  Let's  follow  ;  'tis  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hor.  Have  after  • — To  what  issue  will  this  come  ? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  slate  of  Denmark. 

Hor.  Heaven  will  direct  it.'' 

Mar,  Nay,  let's  follow  him. 

[  Exeunt. 


aiid  determines  that,  whatever  it  be,  he  will  venture  to 
address  it : — 

'  Be  thou  a  Miirit  of  health.'  lie 
This  he  says  while  his  father's  spirit  is  advanefng  ;  he 
then,  as  he  had  determined,  speaks  to  him,  and  calls  him : 

' Hanilet, 

King,  father,  royal  Dane :  O,  answer  me  ." 

Johnson. 

8  '  Art  thou  a  gnd,  a  man,  or  else  a  ghost  i 

Com'si  thou  from  heaven,  where  bliss  and  solace 

dwell? 
Or  fl-om  the  airle  cold-engendering  cosst .' 
Or  from  the  darksome  dungeon-hold  of  hell .'' 

jicolastus,  or  Jtfter  Wit,  1604. 

9  Questionable  must  not  l>e  understood  in  its  present 
acceptation  of  doubtful,  but  as  conrersable,  inviting 
question  or  conversation  ;  this  was  the  most  prevalent 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Shakspeare's  time. 

10  Q.uarto  leoa— interred. 

11  It  appears  from  Olaus  Wormius,  cap.  vii.  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  bury  the  Danish  kings  in  their 
armour. 

12  Frame  of  mind. 

IS  '  I  do  not  estimate  my  life  at  the  value  of  a  pin.' 

14  i.  e.  overhangs  his  base.  Thus  in  Sidney's  Arcadia, 
h.  i. — '  Hilla  lill  up  their  beetle  lirows,  as  if  they  would 
overlooke  the  pleasaninesse  of  their  under  prospect.' — 
The  verb  to  beetle  is  apparently  of  Shakspeare's 
creation. 

15  '  To  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason,'  signifles 
to  take  from  you  or  dispossess  you  of  the  command  of 
reason.  We  have  similar  instances  of  raising  the  idea 
of  virtues  or  qualities  by  giving  them  rank,  in  BaiMiuo's 
'  royalty  of  nature  ;'  and  even  in  this  play  we  Kara 
'  nobility  of  love,'  and  '  dignity  of  love.' 

16  i.  e.  whims. 

17  '  Villains,  set  down  the  corse,  or  by  St.  Paul 
PU  make  a  corse  of  him  that  diaobeya* 

King  Richard  III.  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 
To  let  in  old  language  is  to  hinder,  tn  stay,  to  obstruct ; 
and  still  a  curreul  term  in  leases  and  other  legal  iiislru. 
ments. 

18  Marcellus  answers  Horatio>s  question,  <  To  what 
iHsue  will  this  come?'  and  Horatio  also  answers  it 
himself  w^ith  pioua  reai(Dation,  <  Ueavau  will  direct  ft.* 


SCENB   V. 
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SCENE  V.     A  mare  remote  Part  of  the  Platform. 
Re-enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Whither  wilt  thou  lead  me  ?  speak,  I'll  go 
no  further. 
••b.  Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Ham.  I  will. 

GhotU  My  hour  is  almost  come, 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself. 

Ham,  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not,  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak,  I  am  bound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt 
hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night ; 
And,  for  the  day,  confin'd  to  fast  in  fires, ' 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  bUm'd  and  purg'd  away.*     But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison  house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul;  freeze  thy  young  blood  ; 
Make   thy    two    eyes,  like  stars,  start  from  their 

spheres ;' 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  ]>articular  hair  to  stand  on  end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  :* 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood. — List,  list,  O,  list ! — 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love, 

Ham.  O,  heaven ! 

Ghost.    Revenge  his   foul   and    most    unnatural 
murder.* 

Ham.  Murder  7 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is  ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know  it ;  that  I,  with  wings 
as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 
.    Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt ; 

And  duller  should'st  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf,' 


1  The  first  quarto  reads : — 

'  Confin'd  in  flaming  fire.' 
The  spirit  being  supposed  to  feel  the  same  desires  and 
appetites  as  when  clothed  in  the  flesh,  the  pains  and 
punishments  promised  by  the  ancient  moral  teachers 
are  often  of  a  sensual  nature.  Chaucer  in  the  Peraones 
Tale  says,  '  The  mtsese  of  hell  shall  be  in  defaute  of 
mete  and  drinke.* 

'  Thou  shalt  lye  in  frost  and  fire, 
With  sickness  and  Auno-er,'  &c. 

The  Wyll  of  the  Detyll,  blk.  1. 
3  Oawin  Douglas  really  changes  the  Platonic  hell 
Into  '  the  punytion  of  the  saulis  in  purgatory.'  Dr. 
Farmer  thus  compressed  his  account : — '  It  is  a  nedeful 
thyng  to  suffer  panis  and  torment ; — sum  in  the  wyndis, 
nm  under  the  waiter,  and  in  the  fire  uther  sum :  thus 
the  mony  vices, 

Contrakkit  in  the  corpis  be  done  atoay 
.And  purgit.'' 

3  '  How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been 

fitted 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever.' 

Sh.  Son.  103. 

4  Vide  note  on  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  ili.  Sc.  2. 
ft  is  porpentine  in  the  old  editions  in  every  instance. 
Fretful  IS  the  reading  of  the  folio  ;  the  quartos  read 
fearfuL  The  irascible  nature  of  the  animal  is  noted  in 
a  curious  passage  of  the  Speculum  Vitae,  by  Richard 
Rolle,  MS.  :— 

'  That  beest  is  felle  and  sone  is  wrath, 

And  when  he  is  greved  he  wol  do  scathe  ; 

For  when  he  tenes  [angers]  he  launches  out  felly 

The  scharpe  pinnes  in  his  body.' 

6  There  is  an  allusion  to  the  ghost  in  this  play,  or  in 

«n  older  one  of  the  same  name,  by  Lodge,  in  his  Wit's 

Miserie  and  the  World's  Madness,  1596.    He  describes 

*ne  of  his  Devils,  by  name  Hate  Virtue,  as  '  a  foule 


Would'st  thou   not  stir  in  this.      Now,  Hamlet, 

hear : 
'Tis  given  out,  that  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent   stung  me  ;  so  the  whole  ear  of  Deo 

mark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Rankly  abus'd  :  but  know,  thou  noble  youth, 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life,' 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  O,  my  prophetic  soul !  my  uncle  ! 

Ghost.    Ay,    that     incestuous,    that   adulterate 

beast. 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts, 
(O,  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 
So  to  seduce  ! )  won  to  his  shameful  lust  • 

The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous  queen  : 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there ! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity. 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage  ;  .and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine  ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd. 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven  ; 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  link'd. 
Will  safe  itself  in  a  celestial  bed. 
And  prey  on  garbage. 

But  soft !  methinks,  I  scent  the  morning  air  ; 
Brief  let  me  be  : — Sleeping  within  mine  orchacd, 
My  custom  always  of  the  afternoon. 
Upon  my  secure'  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon"  in  a  vial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distilment :   whose  effect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man. 
That,  swift  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  'he  body ; 
And  with  a  sudden  vigour,  it  doth  posset 
And  curd^like  eager'"  droppings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood  :  so  did  it  mine  , 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about. 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 
All  my  smooth  body.    ' 
Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despatch'd  ;•' 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin. 


lubber,  who  looks  as  pale  as  the  vizard  of  the  Ghost, 
which  cried  so  miserably  at  the  theatre,  Hamlet,  re- 
venge.^ 

6  The  folio  reads — rot^  itself^  &c.  In  the  Humorous 
Lieutenant,  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  we  have: — 

'  This  dull  root  pluck'd  from  Lethe's  flood.' 
Otway  has  a  similar  thought : — 

' like  the  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed 

Fix'd  to  one  spot,  and  rot  just  as  I  grow.' 

7  Quarto  l60S~heart. 

8  This  is  also  a  Latinism,  securus,  quiet,  or  un 
guarded. 

9  Hebenon  may  probably  be  derived  from  henbane, 
the  oil  of  which,  according  to  Pliny,  dropped  into  the 
ears,  disturbs  the  brain :  and  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  it  was  held  poisonous  by  our  ancestors.  In  An- 
ton's Satires,  1606,  we  have  : — 

'  The  poison'd  henbane,  whose  cold  juice  doth  kill.' 
And  Drayton,  in  his  Baron's  Wars,  p.  51 : — 

'  The  poisoning  henbane  and  the  mandrake  dread.' 
The  French  name  comes  near  in  sound,  hannebane.  It 
is,  however,  possible  that  poisonous  qualities  may  have 
been  ascribed  to  ebony  ;  called  ebene,  and  ebeno,  by  old 
English  writers.  Marlowe,  in  his  Jew  of  Malta,  speak* 
ing  of  noxious  things,  says : — 

' The  blood  of  Hydra,  Lema's  bane. 

The  juice  of  hebon,  and  cocytus'  breath.' 
The  French  word  hehenin,  which  would  be  applied  to 
any  thing  made  from  ebony,  comes  indeed  very  close  to 
the  hebenon  of  Shakspeare.  In  confirmation  of  my 
conjecture,  I  find  the  newly  discovered  quarto,  1603, 
reads — hebona. 

10  In  Sc.  iv.  we  have  eager  air  for  sharp  biting  air. 
'  Eger,  (says  Baret,)  sower,  sharp,  acidus,  aigre.' 

11  Q,uarto,  1603,  deprived.  I  have  elsewhere  remark 
ed  that  to  despatch  and  to  rid  were  synonymous  in 
Shakspeare's  time. 
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Act  I. 


Unhousel'd,'  disappointed,'  unanel'd  ;' 
No  reckoning  maae,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head  ; 
O,  horrible  !  O,  horrible  !  most  horrible  ! 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not ; 
liet  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest. 
But,  howsoever  thou  pursu'st  this  act. 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught  j  leave  her  to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge. 
To  prick  and  sting  her.     Fare  thee  well  at  once ! 
The  elowworm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And   gins  to  pale  his  unefTectual  fire  :* 
^dieu,  adieu,  adieu !  remember  me.  [JKanL 

Ham.  O,  all  you  host  of  heaven !  O,  earth !  What 

else  ? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell  ? — O,  fie ! — Hold,  hold,  my 

heart  j 
And  you,  my  suiews,  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stiffly  up ! — Remember  thee  ? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  tliis  distracted  globe.'    Remember  thee? 
Yea,  from  the  tables  of  my  memory* 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  hooks,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past. 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there  ; 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven  ! 
O  most  pernicious  woman  ! 

0  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain  ! 
My  tables, — meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down. 

That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain  ; 
At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark  : 

[IVritiHg. 
So,  uncle,  there  you  are.    Now  to  my  word  :' 
It  is.  Adieu,  adieu  .'  remember  me. 

1  have  sworn't. 

Hot.   [fVitfun.]  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Mar.  [IVitJun.]   Lord  Hamlet, 

Hor.  [fVithin.]  Heaven  secure  him  ! 

Ham.  .  So  be  it ! 

Mar.  [Within.]  Illo,  ho,  ho,  my  lord  ! 
Ham,  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy  !  come,  bird,  come.* 

Enter  HoRATio  and  MAHccLLrs. 

Mar.  How  is't,  my  noble  lord  ? 
Hor.  What  news,  my  lord  7 

Ham.  O  wonderful ! 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  tall  it. 

Ham.  No; 

You  will  rereal  it. 


1  Unhouael'd  is  without  having  received  the  sacra- 
ment. Thus  in  Hormaiini  Vulgaria,  1519 : — '  He  ie  de- 
parted without  shryCte  and  housyll.'  And  in  Speculum 
Vit«,  MS.  it  ia  a  sin — 

'  To  receive  nat  once  In  the  yeare 
Houiael  and  schrifte  with  conscience  clere.' 

2  Disappoinled  is  the  same  as  unappoinled,  and  may 
be  explained  unprepared.  A  man  well  fumishe<1  for  an 
enterprise  is  said  to  be  well  appointed.  In  Measure  for 
Measure,  Ipat>ella  addresses  her  brother,  who  is  con- 
demned to  die,  thus : — 

'  Therefore  your  Iwst  appointment  make  whh  speed.' 

3  Uhanel'd  is  whhout  extreme  unction.  Thus  in  Ca- 
vendish's Life  of  Woisey,  edit.  IS-M,  p.  3-24:— 'Then 
we  began  to  put  him  in  mind  of  Christ's  passion  :  and 
sent  for  the  abbot  of  the  place  to  anneal  him.'  •  The 
fyfth  sacrament  is  anoynting  of  seke  men,  the  whiche 
oyle  is  halowed  of  the  bysahop,  and  mynystred  by 
preestea  that  ben  of  lawfuU  ase,  in  grcte  pcryll  of 
dethe :  In  lyghtnes  and  abatynce  of  theyr  sikenes,  yf 
Ood  wyll  that  they  lyve;  and  in  forgyveynge  of  their 
veni/al  synne*  and  relr.aaynee  of  theyr  payne.  y(  they 
shal  deye.'— me  Ftstyval,  fol.  171. 

4  Un^ectual,  i.  e.  shining  without  beaL  The  use  of 
to  pale  as  a  verb  is  rather  unusual,  but  not  peculiar  to 
Shakspcare.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Chaucer  and  our  elder 
writers. 

5  i.  e.  in  this  head  confused  with  thought. 

6  Thus  in  the  Second  Pan  of  King  Henry  IV.  Act  iv. 
8c.  1  :— 

And  therefor*  will  he  wipe  his  tablet  clean. 
And  keep  no  tell-tal*  in  hu  memory.^ 


Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar.  jf  or  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  say  you,  then ;  would  heart  of  nuB 
once  think  it  ? 
Butyou'll  be  secret, 

Hor.  Mar.  Ay,  by  beaven,  my  lord. 

Ham.  There's  ne'er  a  villain,  aweQiiig  in  aU  Den- 
mark, 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 

jETor.  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  firom 
the  ^ave. 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  ^^y>  right ;  you  are  fn  the  right ; 

And  so,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit,  that  we  shake  hands,  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business,  and  desire,  shall  point  yoa  ;-• - 
For  ever^  man  hath  business,  and  desire, 
Such  as  It  is, — and,  for  my  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I  will  go  pray. 

Hor.  These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my 
lord. 

Ham.  I  am  sorry  they  ofiend  you,  heartily  ;  yes, 
'Faith,  heartily. 

Hor.  There's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,'  but  there  is.  Ho 
ratio. 
And  much  offence  too.    Touching  this  vision  here,  - 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you  : 
For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O'ermaster  it  as  vou  may.     And  now,  good  friends. 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers. 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor.  What  is't,  my  lord  7 

We  will. 

Ham.  Nerer  make  known  what  you  have  wea 
to-nicht. 

Hor.  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 

Ham.  ^aji  but  swcar'ti 

Hor.  In  faitb, 

My  lord,  not  I. 

Mar.  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faith. 

Ham.  Upon  my  sword. 

Mar.  We  have  awom,  my  lord,  already. 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 

Ghott.  [Beneath.]  Swear. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha,  boy!    say'st  thoa  so?  art  thoa 
there,  true-penny  * 
Come  on, — you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellanLge,— 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hor.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  seen. 
Swear  by  my  swordf." 


1 


'  7ViMe«  or  books,  or  registers  for  memorie  of  things,' 
were  then  used  by  all  ranks,  and  contained  prepared 
leaves  from  which  what  was  written  with  a  airrer  «yle 
could  easily  be  effaced. 

7  The  quarto  1603  has—'  Ifou)  to  the  ttordt.'  By 
'  Note  to  my  irord,'  Hamlet  means  now  to  my  motto,  my 
word  of  remembrance ;  or  as  it  is  expressed  by  KInj 
Richard  IIL  teord  of  courage-  Steevens  aaserted  that 
the  allusion  is  to  the  military  ufotehirord.  A  tcorrf,  mot. 
or  motto,  was  any  short  sentence,  such  as  is  inscribed 
on  a  token,  or  under  a  device  or  coat  of  arms.  It  was* 
common  phrase.  See  Ben  Jensen's  Works,  fcy  Mr. 
OiffonI,  vol.  ii.  p.  lOJ. 

8  This  is  the  call  which  falconers  use  to  their  hawk 
in  the  air  when  they  would  have  him  come  down  to 
them.    Thus  in  Tyro's  Roaring  Megge,  1596  :— 

'  Yet  ere  I  journie.  He  go  to  see  the  kye. 

Come,  come,  bird,  come  :  pox  on  you,  you  can  route.' 

9  Warbiirtnn  has  ingeniously  defended  Shakspear* 
for  making  the  Danish  prince  swear  by  St.  Patrick,  by 
obsierving  that  the  whole  northern  world  had  their  learn- 
ing from  Irel.ind.  It  is,  however,  more  probabte  that 
the  poet  seized  the  first  popular  imprecation  that  cam* 
to  his  mind,  without  reganling  whether  it  suited  the 
country  or  character  of  the  person  to  whom  ho  gave  it. 

10  The  custom  of  swearing  by  the  sword,  or  rather  by 
the  cross  at  the  upper  end  oT  it,  is  very  ancient.  In  the 
S<ililoquy  or  Roland,  addressed  to  his  sword,  the  eroae 
which  the  gunrd  and  handle  form  Is  not  forgotten  ^— 
'  Capulo  vbunieo  candidissime,  rruc*  aurea  ^tlendi* 
disaime,'  Ice.—  Turpini  de  Oe*ti»  Carol.  Mag.  can.  Si— > 
The  name  o(  Jesus  was  not  unfreqaemly  inacmad  am 
the  handle.    The  allusions  lo  this  cuMom  are  very 
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Ghost.  [Beneath.]  Swear. 

Ham.  Hie  ei  ubique  !  then  we'll  shift  our  ground  : — 
Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword : 
Swear  by  my  sword, 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard. 

Ghost.  [Beneath.l   Swear  by  his  sword. 

Ham.  Well  said,   old  mole !    canst  work  i'  the 
earth  so  fast? 
A  worthy  pioneer ! — Once    more    remove,    good 
friends. 

Hot.  O,  day   and   night,   but   this  is  wondrous 
strange  ! 

Ham.  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome. 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  philosophy. 
But  come  ;— — 

Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy ! 
How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself. 
As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antic  disposition  on, — 
That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall. 
With  arms  encumber'd  thus,  or  this  head-shake. 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase. 
As,  fVell,  well,  we  know  ;^-or,  We  could,  an  if  we 
would; — or,  Jf  we  list  to  specA  ;— or,  There  be,  an 
if  they  might ; — 

Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  of  me  : — This  not  to  do, 

swear ; ' 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  you ! 

Ghost.  [Beneadh^   Swear. 

Ham.  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit  !^  So,  gentle- 
men. 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you  : 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  to  express  his  love  and  friending  to  you, 
God  willing,  shall  not  lack.     Let  us  go  in  together  ; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray. 
The  time  is  out  of  joint ; — O,  cursed  spite! 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  it  right ! 
Nay,  come,  let's  go  together.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  n. 

SCENE  I.     A  Room  in  Polonius'  House.     Enter 
PoLONics  and  Reynaldo. 

Pol.  Give  him  this  money,  and  these  notes,  Rey- 
naldo. 
Rey.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Pol.  You  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good  Rey- 
naldo, 
Before  3S|n  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  his  behaviour. 
Rey.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  said  :  very  well  said.    Look 
you,  sir. 
Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers'  are  in  Paris  ; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they 
keep, 


numerous  in  our  old  writers,  and  Warburton  has 
noticed  it  in  Bartholinus  De  Causis  Contempt.  Mort- 
apud  Danes.  Simon  Maioli,  in  hia  very  curious  book 
Dierum  CaniculariitTn,  mentions  that  the  ancient 
Germans  swore  by  the  sword  and  death.  Leonato,  in 
The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  ii.  Sc.  3,  says  :— 

'  Swear  by  this  sword. 

Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding.' 

1  The  quarto  1604  reads — '  this  do  swear.'  The 
construction  of  this  passage  is  rather  embarrassed,  but 
the  sense  is  sufficiently  obvious  without  explanation. 

2  '  Shakspeare  has  riveted  our  attention  to  the  ghost 
by  a  succession  of  forcible  circumstances  :  by  the  pre- 
vious report  of  the  terrified  sentinels, — by  the  solemnity 
of  the  hour  at  which  the  phantom  walks, — by  its  mar- 
tial stride  and  discriminating  armour,  visible  only  per 
incertam  tunam,  by  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, — by  its 
long  taciturnity,  by  it.s  preparation  to  speak,  when  in- 
terrupted by  the  morning  cock, — by  its  mysterious  re- 
serve throughout  its  first  scene  with  Hamlet,— by  his 
resolute  deplirture  with  it,  and  the  subsequent  anxiety 
of  his  attendants, — by  its  conducting  him  to  a  solitary 
angle  of  the  platform,  by  its  voice  from  beneath  the 
»anh,-  and  by  its  unexpected  burst  on  us  in  the  closet. 


What  company,  at  what  expense  ;  and  finding, 
By  this  encompassment  and  drill  of  question. 
That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 
Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it : 
Take  you,  as  'twere,  some  distant  knowledge  of 

him  ; 
As  thus, — /  know  his  father,  and  his  friends, 
And,  in  part,  him  ; — Do  you  mark  this,  Reynaldo  7 

Rey.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And,  in  part,  him  ; — but,  you  may  say,  not 
well : 
But,  ift  be  he  I  mean,  he's  very  wild; 
Addicted  so  and  so  ; — and  there  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please  ;  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him ;  take  heed  of  that ; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips, 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rey.  As  garaing,  my  lord. 

Pol.  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,*  swearing,  quar 
rolling, 
Drabbing  : — You  may  go  so  far. 

Rey.  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  him. 

Pol.  'Faith,  no  J    as  you  may  season  it  in  tho 
charge. 
You  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him, 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency  ; 
That's  not  my  meaning  :  but  breathe  his  faults  so 

quaintly. 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty  ; 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  savageness*  in  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  assault. 

Rey.  But,  my  good  lord, 

PoL  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  ? 

■R«y-  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  that 

Pol.  Marry,  sir,  here's  my  drift  ; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  warrant : 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son, 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  Tittle  soil'd  i'  the  working, 
Mark  you, 

Your  party  in  converse,  him  you  would  sound, 
Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes, 
The  youth  you  breathe  of,  guilty,  be  assur'd. 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence  ; 
Good  sir,  or  so  ;^  or  friend,  or  gentleman, — 
According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition, 
Of  man,  and  country. 

Rey.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this, — He  does- 
What  was  I  about  to  say  ? — By  the  mass,  I  waa 
about  to  say  something  : — ^Where  did  I  leave? 

Rey.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence. 

Pol.  At,  closes  in  the  consequence, — Ay  marry ; 
He  closes  with  you  thus  : — J  know  the  gentleman  ; 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  (other  day, 
Or  then,  or  then  ;  with  such,  or  such  ;  and,  as  you  say. 
There  was  he  gaming  ;  there  o'ertook  in  his  rouse  ; 
There  falling  out  at  tennis  :  or,  perchance, 
I  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  of  sale. 


Hamlet's  late  interview  with  the  spectre  must  in  par- 
ticular be  regarded  as  a  stroke  of  dramatic  artifice. 
The  phantom  might  have  told  his  story  in  the  presence 
of  the  officers  and  Horatio,  and  yet  have  rendered 
itself  as  inaudible  to  them  as  it  afterwards  did  to  the 
queen.  But  suspense  was  the  poet's  object :  and  never 
was  it  more  effectually  created  than  in  the  present  in- 
stance. Six  times  has  the  royal  semblance  appeared, 
but  till  now  has  been  withheld  from  speaking.  For 
this  event  we  have  waited  with  impatient  curiosity, 
unaccompanied  by  lassitude,  or  remitted  attention.' — 
Steevens. 

3  i.  e.  Danes.  Warner,  in  his  Albion's  England, 
calls  Denmark  Datiske. 

4  'The  cunning  of  fencers  is  now  applied  to  Quar- 
relling :  they  thinke  themselves  no  men,  if  for  sUrring 
of  a  straw,  they  prove  not  their  valure  uppon  some 
bodies  fleshe.' — Gossoti^s  Schole  of  Abuse,  1579. 

5  'A  wildness  of  untamed  blood,  such  as  youth  is 
generally  assailed  by.' 

6  So,  for  so  forth,  as  in  the  last  act : — '  Six  French 
rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their  assigns,  as  £irdle, 
hanger,  and  so.' 
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(Videlieet,  a  brothel,)  or  so  forth. 

See  you  now; 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth  : 

And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach, 

With  windlaces,  and  with  assays  of  bias,' 

By  indirections  find  directions  out ; 

So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice, 

Shall  you  my  son  :  You  have  me,  have  you  not  ? 

Rev,  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pot  God  be  wi'  you  ;  fare  you  well. 

Reg.  Good  my  lord, 

Pol.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yourself.* 

Reg.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

PoL  And  let  him  ply  his  music. 

Reg,  Well,  my  lord. 

[ExU. 
Enter  Ophelia. 

Pol.  Farewell! — How  now,  Ophelia?  what'ithe 
matter  ? 

Oph,  O,  my  lord,  my  lord,  I  have  been   so  af- 
frighted ! 

Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  heaven  ? 

Opk.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet, 
Lord  Hamlet,— with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd  ; 
No  hat  upon  his  head  ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 
Ungarterd  and  down-gyved'  to  his  ancle  ; 
Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  \nees  knocking  each  other  ; 
And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport. 
As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell. 
To  speak  of  horrors. — he  comes  before  me. 

Pol.  Mad  for  thy  love  ? 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know ; 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  What  said  he  ? 

Oph.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard ; 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm  ; 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face. 
As  he  would  draw  it.     Long  stay'd  he  so  ; 
At  last, — a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm. 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down, — 
Ho  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk,* 
And  end  his  being  :  That  done,  he  lets  me  go : 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turri'd. 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help, 
And,  to  the  last,  bended  their  li^t  on  me. 

Pol.  Come,  go  with  me  :  I  will  go  seek  th«  king. 
This  is  the  very  ecatacy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  property  foredoes*  itself. 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings, 
As  oft  as  any  passion  under  heaven, 
That  does  afflict  our  natures.    I  am  sorry, — 
What,  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  ? 


1  i.  e.  by  lortuoua  devices  and  aide  essays.  '  To 
assay,  or  rather  essay,  of  the  French  word  easayer, 
tentare,^  says  Baret. 

i  I.  e.  In  your  own  person,  personally  add  your  own 
observations  of  bia  conduct  to  these  Inquiries  respect- 
ing him. 

-   3  Han^ng  down  like  the  loose  cincture  which  con- 
fines the  fetters  or  gyves  round  the  ancles. 

4  i.  e.  his  breast.  '  The  bnlke  or  breast  of  a  man,  tho- 
rax, la  poitrine.' — Baret.  Thus  in  King  Richard  III. 
Aa  i.  Sc.  4,  Clarence  says : — 

' but  still  the  envious  flood 

Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth, — 
But  smother'd  It  within  my  panting  bulk.'' 
Malone  cites  this,  and  the  following  paaaage,  and  yet 
explains  it  all  his  body  ! — 

' her  heart 

Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal.' 
Rape  of  Lucrece. 
6  To  foredo  and  to  undo  were  synonymous.    Thus 
in  Othello  :— 

'  That  either  makes  me  or  foredoea  me  quite.' 
0  To  quote,  is  to  note,  w  mark.    Thus  in  The  Rape  of 
Lucrece : — 

'  Yea,  the  illiterate 

Will  ouote  my  loathed  trespass  in  my  looks.' 
TMs  word  In  the  nuano  is  wriuen  coted,  which  was  the 
old  orthography  of  quoted. 


Oph.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  tm  you  did  com- 
mand, 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

I  am  sorry,  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment, 
I  had  not  quoted"  him  :  I  fear'd,  he  did  but  trifle, 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee:  but,  beshrew  my  jealousy! 
It  seems,  it  is  as  proper  to  our  age 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.*     Come,  go  we  to  the  king  : 
This  must  be  known  ;  which,  being  kept  close,  migh' 

move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love.* 
Come.'  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.    A  Room  in  the  Castle.     Enter  King, 

Queen,   RosE2fcRA.iiTZ,  Guildehsterit,    and 

Attendants. 

King.  Welcome,  dear  Rosencrantz,  aod  Guilden 
stern  I 
Moreover  that  we  much  did  long  to  see  you, 
The  need,  we  have  to  use  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.     Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation  ;  so  I  call  it, 
Since  not'"  the  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was  :  What  it  should  be. 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  put  him 
So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself, 
I  cannot  dream"  of:   I  entreat  you  both. 
That, — being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him  : 
And,  since,  so  neighbour'd   to  his  youth  and  hu- 
mour, '  ^ — 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  lime  :  so  by  your  companies 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures  ;  and  to  gather. 
So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean. 
Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afflicts  him  thus," 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

Queen.  Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk'd  of 
you; 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living. 
To  whom  he  more  adheres.     If  it  will  please  you 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry,'*  and  good  will, 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  awhile. 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope," 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Ro$.  Both  your  majesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us,'* 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Guil.  ButiT  we  both  obey  4 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  fiill  Dent," 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet, 
To  be  commanded. 


7  This  is  not  the  remark  of  a  weak  man.  It  is  always 
the  fault  of  a  little  mind  made  anf\il  by  long  commerc* 
with  the  world.  The  quartos  read,  '  ^  heaven,  it  is  as 
proper,'  8ic 

8  '  This  must  be  made  known  to  the  king,  for  (being 
kept  secret.)  the  hiding  Hamlet's  love  might  occasion 
more  mischief  to  us  from  him  and  the  queen,  than  the 
uttering  or  revealing  it  will  occasion  hate  and  resent- 
ment from  Hamlet.'  Johnson,  whose  explanation  this 
is,  attributes  the  obscurity  to  the  poet's  '  affectation  of 
concluding  the  scene  with  a  coupleL'  There  would 
surely  have  been  more  affectation  iii  deviating  from  ihs 
universally  established  custom. 

9  Folio  omits  come. 

10  Quarto — silh  nor.  II  Folk) — «feew» 

12  Quarto— Ann'our. 

13  This  line  is  omitted  in  the  folk). 

14  Gentry  for  gentle  courtesy.  '  Oentlemanlinssse  or 
gentry,  kindness,  or  natural  goodness.  GenerosHas.' — 
Barer. 

15  Supply  and  pn^fit  is  aid  and  adranlaga. 

16  I.  e.  over  us.  17  Folio  omits  but. 

IS  There  is  no  ground  for  the  assenion  that  this  meta- 
phorical expression  Is  derived  from  bending  a  bow.  S«« 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  ii.  Sc.  8.  Hamlet  In  ft 
future  scene  says : — 

•  They  fool  me  to  the  very  top  of  py  benW 
i.  e.  to  the  uimo»t  of  my  inclination  or  disposWon 
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King.  Thanks,  Rosencrantz,  and  gentle  Guilden- 

stern. 
Queen,  Thanks,  Giiildenstern,  and  gentle  Rosen- 
crantz ; 
^ud  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit 
My  too  much  changed  son. — Go,  some  of  ^ou. 
And  brin^  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 
Gu.iL  Heavens  make  our  presence,  and  our  prac- 
tices, 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him ! 

Queen.  Ay,  Amen ! 

[Exeunt  Ros.  G01L.  and  some  Attendants. 
Ejiter  PoLONius. 
PoL  The  embassadors  from  Norway,my  good  lord, 
Arejoyfully  return'd. 
^n'g.    Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good 

news. 
Pol.  Have  I,  my  lord  ?  Assure  you,  my  good  liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul. 
Both  to  my  God,  and  to  my  gracious  king ; 
And  I  do  think  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail'  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath'  us'd  to  do)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King'.  O,  speak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 
Pol.  Give  first  admittance  to  the  embassadors  ; 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit'  to  that  great  feast. 
King.  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them 
in.  [Exit  PoLosius. 

He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 

Queen.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main ; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 

Re-vnler  PotoirruB,  with  Voltimand  and  Cor- 

HELICS. 

King.  Well,  we  shall  sift  him. — Welcome,  my 
good  friends ! 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway? 

Vol.  Most  fair  return  of  greetings  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies  ;  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack  ; 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  highness :  Whereat  griev'd — 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence. 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand,* — sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbras  ;  which  he,  in  brief,  obeys  ; 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway  ;  and,  in  fine, 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  the  assay'  of  arms  against  your  majesty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy, 
Gives  him  three  thousand  crowns  in  annual  fee  ;* 
And  his  commission,  to  employ  those  soldiers, 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack : 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  further  shown, 

[  Give»  a  Paper. 


1  i.  e.  the  trace  or  track.  Vestigium.  It  is  that  ves- 
tige, whether  of  footmarks  or  scent,  which  enables  the 
hunter  to  follow  the  game. 

2  Folio — OS  I  have. 

3  Folio — news.    By  fruit  dessert  is  meant. 

4  i.  e.  deluded,  imposed  on,  deceived  by  false  appear- 
ances. It  is  used  several  times  by  Shakspeare  ;  Mac- 
beth, Act  iii.  So.  I  ;  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act  iv. 
8c.  1  ;  Cymbeline,  Sc.  ult. 

5  Malone  refers  to  the  custom  of  taking  the  assay  of 
wine,  &c.  before  it  was  drunk  by  princes  and  other  great 
persons,  to  ascenain  theu  it  was  not  poisoned.  But  the 
expression  in  the  text  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  cus. 
torn.  7b  give  the  assay  of  a^ins,  is  '  to  attempt  or  es- 
say any  thing  in  arms,  or  by  force.  .Accingi  armis.'  I 
have  to  request  the  reader's  patience  for  this  superfluous 
note,  but  it  is  really  sometimes  imjwssible  to  resist  ex- 
posing such  mistakes. 

6  That  is,  the  king  gave  his  nephew  a  feud  or  fee  in 
land  of  that  annual  value.  The  quartos  read  three 
scare  thousand. 

7  i.  e.  to  inquire.  '  Polouius  is  a  man  bred  in  courts, 
exercised  in  business,  stored  with  observation,  confident 
in  his  knowledge,  proud  of  his  elotjuence,  and  declining 
into  dotage.  His  mode  of  oratory  is  designed  to  ridi- 
cule the  practice  of  those  times,  of  prefaces  that  made 
no  introduction,  and  of  method  that  embarrassed  rather 
tba.i  ejcplained.    This  part  of  his  character  is  acciden- 

S  L 


That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprise  ; 
On  such  regards  of  safety,  and  allowance. 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King.  It  likes  us  well : 

And,  at  our  more  consider'd  time,  we'll  read, 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business. 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labour : 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we'll  feast  together  : 
Most  welcome  home ! 

[Exeunt  Voltimand  and  CoRNELitrs. 

Pol.  This  business  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madam,  to  expostulate' 
What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is. 
Why  day  is  day,  night,  night,  and  time  is  time, 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  dav,  and  lime. 
Therefore, — since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 
I  will  be  brief:  Your  noble  son  is  mad : 
Mad  call  I  it :  for,  to  define  true  madness, 
What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad : 
But  let  that  go. 

Queen,  More  matter,  with  less  art, 

Pol.  Madam,  I  swear  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  'tis  true  :  'tis  true,  'tis  pity  ; 
And  pity  'tis,  'tis  true  :  a  foolish  figure  ; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him,  then :  and  now  remains, 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  effect ; 
Or,  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect ; 
For  this  effect,  defective,  comes  by  cause : 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 
Perpend. 

I  have  a  daughter  ;  have,  while  she  is  mine  ; 
Who,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 
Hath  given  me  this :    Now  gather  and  surmise. 
— To  the   celestial,   and  my   souPa   idol,   the   moal 

beautified''  Ophelia, 

That's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase ;  beautified  is  a 
vile  phrase  ;  but  you  shall  hear. — Thus  : 

In  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these,  &c.' 

Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her? 

Pol.  Good  madam,  stay  awhile  ;  I  will  be  faith'* 
ful.— 
Doubt  tkou,  the  stars  are  fire;  [Beadn. 

Doubt,  that  the  sun  doth  move : 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar  ; 
But  never  doubt  J  love. 

O,  dear  Ophelia,  lam  ill  at  these  numbers  ;  I  have 
not  art  to  reckon  my  groans  ;  but  that  I  love  thee  best, 
O,  most  best,  believe  it.    Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  whilst 
this  machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet 
This,  in  obedience,  hath  my  daughter  shown  me : 
And  more  above,  hath  his  solicitmgs. 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place, 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 


tal,  the  rest  natural.  Such  a  man  is  positive  and  Confi- 
dent, because  he  knows  that  his  mind  was  once  strong, 
and  knows  not  that  it  is  become  weak.  Such  a  man 
excels  in  general  principles,  but  fails  in  particular  ap- 
plication. He  is  knowing  in  retrospect,  and  ignorant 
in  foresight.  While  he  depends  upon  his  memory,  and 
can  draw  from  his  depositaries  of  knowledge,  he  utters 
weighty  sentences,  and  gives  useful  counsel :  but  as  the 
mind  in  its  enfeebled  state  cannot  be  kept  long  busy  and 
intent,  the  old  man  is  subject  to  the  dereliction  of  his 
faculties,  he  loses  the  order  of  his  ideas,  and  entangles 
himself  in  his  own  thoughts,  till  he  recover  the  leadiu" 
principle,  and  fall  into  his  former  train.  The  idea  cl 
dotage  encroaching  upon  wisdom,  will  solve  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  character  of  Polonius.' — Johnson. 

8  Vile  as  Polonius  esteems  the  phrase,  from  its 
equivocal  meaning,  Shakspeare  has  used  it  again  in 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona : — 

' Seeing  you  are  beautified 

With  goodly  shape,'  &c. 
Nash,  in  his  dedication  of  Christ's  Tears  over  Jerusa- 
lem, 1594  : — '  To  the  most  beautified  Lady  Elizabeth 
Gary.'    It  is  not  uncommon  in  dedications  and  enco- 
miastic verses  of  the  poet's  age. 

9  See  note  on  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Ac* 
iii.  Sc.  I.  Formerly  the  word  these  was  usually  added 
at  the  end  of  the  superscription  of  letters.  The  folio 
reads  :— '  Thest  in  b«f  excellent  white  bosom  these. 
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Act  a. 


King.  Bat  how  hath  she 

Receiv'd  his  lore  ?  ,       , 

Pol.  What  do  you  think  of  tne  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful  and  honourable. 

Pol.  I  fain   would  prove  so.      But  what  might 
you  think, 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceiv'd  it,  I  must  tell  you  that. 
Before  my  daughter  told  me,)  what  might  you, 
Or  my  dear  majesty  your  queen  here,  think, 
If  I  had  play'd  the  'desk  or  table-book  ; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  winking,  mute  and  dumb ;' 
Or  look'd  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight ; 
What  might  you  think  ?  no,  I  went  round*  to  work. 
And  my  young  mistress  thus  did  I  bespeak  ; 
Ijord  Hamlet  ia  a  prince  out  of  thy  atca-  ;* 
TIds  must  not  be  :  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her, 
That  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort. 
Admit  no  messengers,  receive  no  tokens. 
Which  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice  ; 
And  he,  repolsed,  (a  short  tale  to  make,) 
Fell  into  a  sadness  ;   then  into  a  fast ; 
Thence  to  a  watch  ;  thence  into  a  weakness  ; 
Thence  to  a  lightness  ;  and,  by  this  declension, 
Into  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves,* 
And  all  we  mourn  for. 

King.  Do  joa  thiak,  'tis  this  ? 

Queen.  It  may  be,  very  likely. 

Pol.  Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  (Pd  fain  know 
that,) 
That  I  have  positively  said,  '7^  so, 
When  it  prov'd  otherwise  ? 

Kin".  Not  that  I  know. 

PoL  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise  : 

[Pointing  to  his  Head  cmd  Shoulder. 
If  circumstances  lead  me,  I  will  find 
Where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre. 

King.  How  may  we  try  it  further  ? 

PoU  You  know,  sometimes  he  walks  four  hours 
together, 
Here  in  the  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  does,  mdeed. 

Pol.  At  such  a  time  I'll  loose  my  daughter  to  him  : 
B«  you  and  I  behind  an  arras  then  ;  • 
Mark  the  encounter :  if  he  love  her  not. 
And  be  not  from  his  reason  falPn  thereon, 

t    '  If  I  had  pta;'d  the  desic,  or  table-book  ; 

Or  given  ray  heart  a  teinleing,  mute  and  dumb.' 
That  is  '  If  I  had  acted  the  part  of  depoaitory  of  their 
■ecrel  loves,  or  given  my  heart  a  hint  to  be  mute  about 
their  passion.'  The  quartos  read — '  given  my  heart  a 
working,''  and  the  modern  editors  follow  this  reading  : 
I  prefer  the  reading  of  the  folio.  '  Conniventia,  a  wink, 
ing  at;  a  sufferance  :  afeiening  not  to  see  or  kfune.^ 
The  pleonasm,  mutt  and  dumb,  is  found  in  the  Rape 
•f  Lucrece  : — 

'  And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mule  anddumb.^ 

3  Plainly,  roundly,  without  reserve.  Fulonios,  in 
the  third  act,  says,  *  be  rxmnd  with  him.' 

5  This  was  changed  to  sphere  m  the  4Jo.  1632.  and 
that  reading  is  followed  by  the  modern  editions.  •  Out 
ef  thy  star,''  is  placed  above  thee  by  destiny.  We 
kave  fortune's  star  m  a  former  scene.  Aumerle  in 
King  Richard  III.  says  : — 

'  Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars.' 

4  '  The  ridicule  of  this  character  is  here  admirably 
sustained.  He  would  not  on\j  be  thought  to  have  dis- 
covered this  intrigue  by  his  own  sagacity,  but  to  have 
remarked  all  the  stages  of  Hamlet's  disorder,  from  his 
sadness  to  his  raving,  as  rerularly  as  his  physician 
could  have  done  ;  when  all  the  while  the  madness  was 
on'iy  feigned.  The  humour  of  this  is  exquisite  firom  a 
man  who  tells  us,  with  a  confidence  peculiar  to  small 
IMliticians,  that  he  could  (iiid — 

"  Where  truth  was  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
Within  the  centre." '  Warburton. 

a  i.  e.  accost,  addrea*  him.  See  Twelfth  Might,  Act 
I.  Sc.  9. 

6  The  old  copies  read — '  behig  a  good  kissing  car- 
rion.' The  emendation  is  Warbunon's,  who  has  accom- 
panied it  with  a  long  comment,  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove  that  Shakspeare  intended  the  passage  as  a 
Vindication  of  the  ways  of  Providence  In  permittmg  evil 
10  abound  in  the  world.  He  observes  that  Shakspeare 
'  had  an  art  not  only  of  acqnaintii>g  th«  aodiencs  with 


Let  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state, 
But  keep  a  farm,  and  carters. 

Kmg,  We  will  try  it. 

Enter  Hamlet,  reading. 

Queen.  But,  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch 
comes  reading. 

Pol.  Away,  I  do  beseech  you,  both  away  j 
I'll  board*  him  presently  : — O,  give  me  leave.— 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attendants. 
How  does  my  good  Lord  Hamlet  ? 

Ham.  Well,  God-'a-mercy. 

PoL  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Excellent  well ;  you  are  a  fishmonger. 

Pol.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

Pol.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Ay,  sir  ;  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes, 
is  to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousantL 

Pol.  That's  very  true,  my  lord. 

Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  desd 
dog,  being  a  god,  kissing  carrion,* — Have  you  a 
daughter  f 

Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Htan.  Let  her  not  walk  f  the  sun  :  conception  is 
a  blessing ;  but  as  your  daughter  may  conceive,*— 
friend,  look  to't. 

Pol.  How  say  you  by  that?  [AAde.l  Still  harp- 
ing on  my  daughter : — yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first ; 
he  said,  I  was  a  fishmonger:  He  is  far  gone,  far 
gone  :  and,  truly,  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  ex- 
tremity for  love  :  very  near  this.  I'll  speak  to  him 
again. — What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Words,  words,  words. 

PU.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  3 

Ham.  Between  who? 

Pol.  I  mean  the  matter  that  you  read,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Slanders,  sir  :  for  the  satirical  rogue*  says 
here,  that  old  men  have  gray  beards :  mat  their 
faces  are  wrinkled  ;  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber, 
and  plum-tree  gum  ;  and  that  they  have  a  plentifiil 
lack  of  wit,  together  with  most  weak  hams  :  All  of 
which,  sir,  though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently 
believe,  yet  I  hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus 
set  down ;  for  yourself^  sir,  should  be  as  old  as  I 
am,  if,  like  a  crab,  you  could  go  backward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  method 
in  it.  [.iln<ie.J  Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  mjr 
lord? 


what  his  actors  say,  but  what  they  think.'  This  emen- 
dation, and  the  moral  comment  on  k,  delighted  Dr.  John- 
son, who  says,  '  that  it  almost  seu  tlie  critit  on  a  level 
with  the  author  !'  Tbere  was  certainly  much  ingenuity 
in  the  emendation  (which  is  unquestionably  right)  as 
well  as  in  the  argument,  but  the  Tatter  appears  tmaItT 
irrelevant  and  strained,  and  certainly  was  rather  intend 
ed  to  show  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  critic  than  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  poet,  or  display  his  trtie  mean- 
ing. Warbnrton  pointed  out  the  same  kind  of  expres- 
sion in  Cymbeline  : — 'Common-kissing  Titan.'  And 
Malone  has  adduced  the  following  passage  from  the 
play  of  King  Edward  IIL  1596,  which  Shakspeare  had 
certainly  seen : — 

'  The  freshest  «t«»n»T«*r'»  day  doth  soonest  laint 
The  loathed  carrion  that  it  seems  to  *»»».' 

7  The  folio  reads — '  Conception  is  a  blessing,  but  not 
as  your  daughter  may  conceive.'  Steevens  thinks  that 
there  is  a  play  upon  words  here,  as  in  the  first  scene  of 
King  Lear : — 

■  Kent.  1  cannot  conceive  you,  sir. 

«  Glo.  Sir,  this  young  feltew's  mother  could.'' 
But  the  simple  meaning  may  be,  '  though  conception 
in  general  be  a  blessHig,  yet  as  your  daughter  may 
chance  to  conceive  that  K  may  be  a  calamity,  every 
thing  behig  so  corrupt  or  sinful  in  the  world  ;'  he  there- 
fore counsels  Polonrus  not  to  let  his  daughter  '  walk 
i'the  sun,'  i.  e.  be  too  much  exposed  to  the  comipcing 
influence  of  the  world.  The  abrupt  transitions  and  ob- 
scurities of  Hamlet's  language  are  intended  to  give 
Polonius  a  notion  of  his  insanity. 

8  By  '  the  satiricai  rogue'  Warburton  will  have  it 
that  Shakspeare  means  Jtivenal,  and  refers  to  a  pas- 
sage on  old  age  in  his  tenth  satire.  Dr.  Fanner  states 
that  there  was  a  translation  of  that  satin  by  Sir  John 
Beaumont,  but  is  uncertain  whether  it  was  |irintcd  in 
Shakepeare's  time.  The  defecu  of  a^  were,  Iwwtver, 
a  common  topic  of  ntoral  reflection. 
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Ham.  Into  my  grave  ? 

PoL  Indeed,  that  is  out  o'  the  air. — How  preg- 
nant sometimes  his  replies  are  !  a  happiness  that 
oAen  madness  hits  on,  which  reason  and  sanity 
could  not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of.  I  will 
leave  hira,  and  suddenly  contrive  the  means  of 
meeting  between  him  and  my  daughter. — My  ho- 
nourable lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave 
of  you.' 

Ham.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing 
•hat  I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  my 
life,  except  my  life,  except  my  life. 

Pol.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  fools  ! 

Enter  Rosexcrantz  and  GuiLDEUSTERJf. 

Pol.  You  go  to  seek  tlie  Lord  Hamlet ;  there  he  is. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  sir !  [To  Polonius. 

[ExiL  Polonius. 

Guil.  My  honour'd  lord  ! 

Ros,  My  most  dear  lord  ! 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends !  How  dost 
thou,  Guildenstern  ?  Ah,  Rosencrantz  !  Good  lads, 
how  do  ye  both  ? 

Ros.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 

Guil.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  overhappy  ; 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Ros.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waist,  or  in  the 
middle  of  her  favours  ? 

Ouil.  'Faith,  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  secret  parts  of  fortune  ?  O,  most 
true  ;  she  is  a  strumpet.    What  news? 

Ros.  None,  my  lord  ;  but  that  the  world  is  grown 
honest. 

Ham.  Then  is  doomsday  near :  But  your  news 
18  not  true.*  [Let  me  question  more  in  particular : 
What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the 
hands  of  fortune,  that  she  sends  you  to  prison 
hither  ? 

GuU.  Prison,  my  lord  ! 

Ham.  Denmark's  a  prison. 

Ros.  Then  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one ;  in  which  there  are  many 
confines,  wards,  and  dungeons  ;  Denmark  being  one 
of  the  worst. 

Ros.  We  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then  'tis  none  to  you  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it 
6o :  to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Ro».  Why,  then  your  ambition  makes  it  one ; 
'tis  too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  O  God!  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutshell, 
and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space  ;  were  it 
not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

GuU.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition  ;  for 
the  very  substance  of  the  ambitious  is  merely  the 
shadow  of  a  dream.' 

Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Ros.  Truly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and 
light  a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars,  bodies ;  and  our 
monarchs,  and  outstretch'd  heroes,   the  beggars' 


1  This  speech  ia  abridged  thus  in  the  quartos  :— 
'  I  will  leave  him  and  my  daughter.  My  lord, 
I  will  take  my  leave  of  you.' 

2  All  within  crotchets  is  wanting  in  the  quarto  copies. 

3  Shakspeare  has  accidentally  inverted  the  expres- 
(rion  of  Pindar,  that  the  state  of  humanity  is  the  dream 
of  a  shadow.    Thus  also  Sir  John  Davles : — 

Man's  life  is  but  a  dreame,  nay,  less  than  so, 
w9  shadow  of  a  dream.e. 

4  '  If  ambition  is  such  an  unsubstantial  thing,  then 
are  our  beggars  (who  at  least  can  dream  of  greatness) 
the  only  things  of  substance,  and  monarchs  and  heroes, 
though  appearing  to  fill  such  mighty  space  with  their 
ambition,  but  the  shadows  of  the  beggars'  dreams.' 
Jofinson  thought  that  Shakspeare  designed  '  a  ridicule 
of  those  declamations  against  wealth  and  greatness,  that 
teem  to  make  happiness  consist  in  poverty.' 

5  See  note  on  the  Induction  to  Taming  of  a  Shfew, 
£  See  note  on  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Act  iv.  Sc.  3. 


shadows:*  Shall  we  to  the  court?  for,  by  my  fay,' 
I  cannot  reason. 

Ros.  Guil.  We'll  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  such  matter :  I  will  not  sort  you  with 
the  rest  of  my  servants  ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like  an 
honest  man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended.]  But, 
in  the  beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make  you  at 
Elsinore  ?^ 

Ros.  To  visit  you,  my  lord  ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am,  I  am  even  poor  in  thanks  ; 
but  I  thank  you  ;  and  sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks 
are  too  dear,  a  halfpenny.  Were  you  not  sent  for? 
Is  it  your  own  inclining?  Is  it  a  free  visitation? 
Come,  come  ;  deal  justly  with  me  :  come,  come  j 
nay,  speak. 

(ruil.  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Any  thing — but  to  the  purpose.  You  were 
sent  for  ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  in  your 
looks,  which  your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough 
to  colour :  I  know,  the  good  king  and  queen  have 
sent  for  you. 

Ros.  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me  con- 
jure you  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the 
consonancy  of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our 
ever-preserved  love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  bet- 
ter proposer  could  charge  you  withal,  be  even  and 
direct  with  me,  whether  you  were  sent  for,  or  no  ? 

Ros.  What  say  you  ?  [To  Guildenstern. 

Ham,  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of  you  ;'  [Aside, 
— if  you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

Guil.  My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ham.  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  so  shall  my  anticipa- 
tion prevent  your  discovery,  and  your  secrecy  to 
the  king  and  queen  moult  no  feather.  I  have  of  fate, 
(but  wherefore,  I  know  not,)  lost  all  my  mirth, 
forgone  all  custom  of  exercises  :  and,  indeed,  it  goes 
so  heavily  with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly 
frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  steril  promon- 
tory ;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you, 
this  brave  o'erhanging  firmament,  this  majestical 
roof  fretted  with  golden  fire,'  why,  it  appears  no 
other  thing  to  me,  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congre- 
gation of  vapours.  What  a  piece  ot  work  is  a  man  • 
How  noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faculties !  in 
form,  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable  !  in 
action,  how  iike  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how 
like  a  god  !  the  boauty  of  the  world  !  the  paragon 
of  animals  !  And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintes- 
sence of  dust  ?  man  delights  not  me,  no  nor  woman 
neither ;  though,  by  your  smiling,  you  seem  to  say  so. 

Ros.  My  lord,  there  is  no  such  stufTin  my  thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh,  then,  when  I  said, 
Man  delights  not  me  ? 

Ros.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in 
man,  what  lenten*  entertainment  the  players  shall 
receive  from  you:  we  coted'"  them  on  the  way  ; 
and  hither  are  they  coming,  to  offer  you  service. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king,  shall  be  welcome ; 
his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me  :  the  adventu- 
rous knight  shall  use  his  foil,  and  target:  the  lover 
shall  not  sigh  gratis  ;  the  humorous  man  shall  end 
his  part  in  peace :  [the  clown  shall  make  those 
laugn,  whose  lungs  are  tickled  o'  the  sere  ; "  ]  and 


7  To  have  an  eye  of  any  one  is  to  have  an  inkling  of 
his  purpose,  or  to  be  aware  of  what  he  is  about.  It  is 
still  a  common  phrase.  The  first  quarto  has  : — '  Nay, 
then  I  see  how  the  wind  sets.' 

8  '  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 

Is  thick  inlaid  with  patins  of  bright  gold.' 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

9  See  Twelfth  Night,  Act  i.  Sc.  5. 

10  To  cote  is  lo  pass  alongside,  to  pass  by  : — 

' Marry,  presently  coted  and  outstript  them.' 

Return  from  Parnassus 
'  With  that  Hippomenes  coted  her.' 

Golding's  Ovid,  Metam.  il. 
It  was  a  familiar  hunting  term,   and  its  origin  from 
a  rote,  French,  is  obvious. 

11  The  first  quarto  reads: — 'The  clown  shall  make 
them  laugh  that  are  tickled  in  the  lungs.'  The  words 
as  they  now  stand  are  in  the  folio.  The  meanin? 
appears  to  be,  the  clown  shall  make  even  those  laugh 
whose  lungs  are  tickled  with  a  dry  cou^h,  or  buekiDess  s 
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the  lady  shaft  say  her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  verse 
shall  halt  for't. — What  players  are  they  ? 

Ros.  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such  de- 
light in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

JIam.  How  chances  it,  they  travel?'  their  resi- 
dence, both  in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better 
both  ways. 

Ros.  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  means 
of  the  late  innovation. 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did 
when  I  was  in  the  city  ?  Are  they  so  followed  ? 

Roa.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

Ham.  How  comes  it  ?  Do  they  grow  rusty  ? 

Rog.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted 
pace :  But  there  is,  sir,  an  aiery"  of  children,  little 
eyases,'  that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  the  question,* 
and  are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for't :  these  are 
now  the  fashion ;  and  so  berattle  the  common  sta- 
ges (so  they  call  them,)  that  many,  wearing  rapiers, 
are  afraid  of  goose  quills,  and  dare  scarce  come 
thither. 

Ham.  What,  are  they  children  ?  who  maintains 
them  7  how  are  they  escoted?'  Will  they  pursue 
the  quality,*  no  longer  than  they  can  sing  ?  will 
they  not  say  afterwards,  if  they  should  grow  them- 
selves to  common  players  (as  it  is  most  like,  if  their 
means  are  no  better,)  their  writers  do  them  wrong, 
to  make  them  exclaim  against  their  own  succession  7 

Ro$.  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  both 
sides  ;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin,  to  tarre'  them 
on  to  controversy  :  there  was,  for  a  while,  no  mo- 
ney bid  for  argument,  unless  the  poet  and  the  player 
went  to  cuffs  m  the  question. 

Ham.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Chiil,  Q,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of 
brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Roa.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercules  and 
his  load  too.' 

Ham.  It  is  not  very  strange:  for  my  uncle  is 


by  his  merriment  shall  convert  even  their  couebing  into 
laughter.  The  same  expression  occurs  in  Howard's 
Deftnsatlve  again.n  the  Poyson  of  supposed  Prophecies, 
1620,  folio: — '  Discovering  the  moods  and  humours  of 
the  vulgar  sort  to  be  so  loose  and  tickle  of  the  seare.' 
1  In  the  first  quarto  copy  this  passage  stands  liius: — 
'  Ham.  How  comes  il  thai  they  travel  ?  do  they  grow 
reatie .' 

'  Gil.  No,  my  lord,  iheur  reputation  holds  as  it  was 
wont. 
'  Ham.  How  then  .' 

'  Gil.  I'faith,  my  lord,  novelty  carries  It  away,  for 

the  principal  publicke  audience  that  came  to  them,  are 

turned  to  private  plays,  and  to  the  humour  of  cAitdren.' 

By  this  we  may  understand  what  Hamlet  means  in 

■aying  '  their  inhibition  comua  or  the  late  innovation,' 

i.  e.  their  prevention  or  hindcrance  cornea  from  the  late 

innovation  of  companies  of  juvenile  performers,  as  the 

children  of  the  revels,  the  children  of  St.  Pauls,  See. — 

They  have  not  relaxed  in  their  endeavours  to  please, 

but  this  (brood)  aiery  of  little  children  are  now  the 

fashion,  and  have  so  abused  the  common  stages  as  to 

deter    many  from    frequenting  them.    Thus  in  Jack 

Drum's  Entertainment,  or  Hasquil  and  Cailierine,  1601 : 

'  I  sawe  the  children  of  Powles  last  night, 

And  troth  they  pleased  me  prettie  preltie  well. 

The  apes  in  time  will  do  il  handsomely. 

'  Pla.  ITailh, 
I  like  the  audience  that  frequenteth  there 
With  much  applause  :  a  man  shall  not  be  chokt 
With  the  stench  of  garlic,  nor  be  pasted 
To  the  barmy  jacket  of  a  beer-brewer. 

'  Bra.  'Tis  a  good  gentle  audience,  and  I  hope 
The  boys  will  come  one  day  in  great  request' 

S  i.  e.  a  brood. 

5  i.  e.  young  nestlings;  properly  young  unfledged 
hawks. 

4  (luestion  is  speech,  conversation.     The  meaning 
may  therefore  be,  they  cry  out  on  the.top  of  their  voice'. 

6  i.  e.  paid. 

6  i.  e.  profession.    Mr.  Oifford  has  remarked  that 
'this  word  seems  more  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the 

Rrofesslon  of  a  player  by  our  old  writers.'  But  in 
leasure  for  Measure,  Angelo.  when  the  Bawd  and 
Titpater  are  brought  before  nim  Inquires  what  quality 
they  are  of.    In  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  V.arona,  the 


King  of  Denmark,  and  those,  that  would  make 
mouths'  at  him  while  my  fiither  lived,  give  twenty, 
forty,  fifty,  a  hundred  ducats  a-piece,  for  his  picture 
in  httle.  'Sblood,  there  is  something  in  this  more 
than  natural,  if  philosophy  could  find  it  out. 

[Flourish  of  TrumpeU  within. 

GuiL  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 
Your  hands.  Come,  then ;  the  appurtenance  of 
welcome  is  fashion  and  ceremony:  let  me  comply'" 
with  you  in  this  garb  ;  lest  my  extent  to  the  players, 
which,  I  tell  you,  must  show  fairly  outward,  should 
more  appear  like  entertainment  than  yours.  You 
are  welcome :  but  my  uncle-father,  and  aunt-mo- 
ther, are  deceived. 

GuH.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north  west ;  when  the 
wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw.' ' 

Enter  PoLowius. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen ! 

Ham.  Hark  you,  Guildenstern  ; — and  you  too , 
— at  each  ear  a  hearer :  that  great  baby,  you  see 
there,  is  not  yet  out  of  his  swaddling-clouts. 

Roa.  Happily,  he's  the  second  time  come  to 
them  ;  for,  they  say,  an  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophesy,  he  comes  to  tell  me  of  the 
players  ;  mark  it. — You  say  right,  sir :  o'  Monday 
morning  ;  'twas  then,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  1  have  news  to  tell  you ;  When 
Roscius  was  an  actor  in  Rome, 

Pol.  The  actors  are  come  hitlter,  my  lord 

Ham,  Buz,buz!'» 

Pol.  Upon  my  honour, 

Ham.  Then  came  each  actor  on  hia  asa, 

Pol.  The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for 
tragedy,  comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comi- 
cal, historical-pastoral  [tragical-historical,  tragical- 
comical-historical- pastoral,"]  scene  individable,  or 
poem  unUmited : — Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor 

Outlaas  ape&\i  o(  men  of  our  ifuality.  And  Sir  Thomas 
£liot,  in  bis  Platonic  Dialogue,  1534: — 'According  to 
the  profession  or  quaiitee,  wherein  men  have  opinion 
that  wisdome  doth  rest,  so  ought  to  be  the  form  of 
livinge,  countenance,  and  gesture.'  He  is  speaking  of 
philosophers. 

'  No  loTiger  than  they  can  sing,''  i.  e.  no  longer  than 
they  keep  the  voices  of  boys,  and  sing  in  the  choir. 

7  i.  e.  set  ihem  on,  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  setting 
on  a  dog.    Thus  in  King  John  : — 

'  Like  a  dog  (hat  is  compelled  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  thai  duth  tarre  hint  on.' 

8  i.  e.  carry  all  (he  world  before  them :  there  it 
perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  Globe  theatre,  the  sign  of 
which  is  said  to  have  been  Hercules  carrying  the  globe 

9  First  copy,  '  mops  and  moes."    Folio,  '  mowes.' 
10  '  Let  me  comply  with  you  in  this  garb.'    Hanmer, 

with  his  usual  temerity,  changed  comply  to  compliment, 
and  Steevcns  has  contented  himself  with  saying  that  he 
means  '  to  compliment  with,'  here  and  in  a  passage  in 
the  fifth  act,  '  He  did  comply  with  his  dug  before  ha 
sucked  it,'  where  that  sense  would  be  even  more  absurd. 
He  evidently  never  looked  at  the  context  Hamlet  haa 
received  his  old  schoolTellows  with  somewhat  of  the 
coldness  of  suspicion  hitherto,  but  he  now  remembers 
that  this  is  not  courteous  :  He  therefore  rouses  himself 
to  give  them  a  proper  reception,  '  Oentleraen,  you  are 
welcome  to  Elsinore.  Your  hand*.  Come  then,  the 
appurtenance  of  welcome  \a  fashion  and  ceremony  :  let 
me  embrace  you  in  this  fashion :  lest  I  should  seem  to 
give  you  a  less  courteous  reception  than  I  give  the 
players,  to  whom  I  must  behave  witli  at  least  exterior 
politeness.'  That  to  comply  with  was  to  embrace,  will 
appear  from  the  following  passages  in  Herrick  :— 

' witty  Ovid,  by 

Whom  Corinna  sita,  and  doth  comply, 
With  iv'ry  wrists,  his  laureat  heaa,  and  steeps 
His  eye  in  dew  of  kisses,  while  he  sleeps.' 
11  The  original  form  of  ttiis  proverb  was  undoubtedly 
'  To  know  a  hawk  from  a.  hemshaw,'  that  is,  to  know  a 
hawk  from  the  heron  which  it  pursues.     The  corruption 
is  said  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Shakspeare. 

13  Surely  the  commentntors  need  not  have  expended 
their  ingenuity  on  this  common  inteijectioa. 
13  The  words  within  crotchets  are  not  in  the  quartos. 
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Plautus  too  light  for  the  law  of  writ'  and  the  liberty  : 
these  are  the  only  men. 

Ham.  O  Jephttiah,  Judge  of  Israel, — what  a  trea- 
sure hadst  thou  ! 

Pol.  What  a  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why — One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more, 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well.^ 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  [Aside. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a 
daughter,  that  I  love  passing  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why,  As  by  lot,  God  wot,  and  then,  you 
know.  It  came  to  pass,  As  most  like  it  was, — The 
first  row  of  the  pious  chanson'  will  show  you  more  ; 
for  look,  my  abridgment*  comes. 

Enter  Four  or  Five  Players. 

You  are  welcome,  masters  ;  welcome,  all : — I  am 
glad  to  see  thee  well : — welcome,  good  friends. — 
O,  old  friend  I  Why,  thy  face  is  valanced'  since  I 
saw  thee  last ;  Com'st  thou  to  beard  me  in  Den- 
mark ? — What !  my  young  lady  and  mistress ! 
Bv-'r-lady,  your  ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven,  than 
when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the  altitude  of  a  chopine.^ 
'Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent 
gold,  be  not  cracked  within  the  ring.' — Masters, 
you  are  all  welcome.  We'll  e'en  to't  like  French 
falconers,  fly  at  any  thing  we  see  :  We'll  have  a 
speech  straight :  Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your 
quality  ;   come,  a  passionate  speech. 

1  Plai/.  What  speech,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once, — 
but  it  was  never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above 
once  :  for  the  play,  I  remember,  pleased  not  the 
million  ;°  'twas  caviare  to  the  general :'  but  it  was, 
(as  I  received  it,  and  others,  whose  judgments,  in 
such  matters,  cried  in  the  top  of  mine,)  an  excellent 
play :  well  digested  in  the  scenes,  set  down  with  as 
much  modesty  as  cunning.  I  remember,  one  said, 
there  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines,'"  to  make  the  mat- 

1  IVrit  for  writing,  a  common  abbreviation,  which  is 
not  yet  obsolete  :  we  still  say  holy  writ,  for  the  sacred 
writingg.  I  should  not  have  noticed  this,  but  that  there 
have  been  editors  who  thought  that  we  should  read,  'the 
law  of  tr;/.'  The  quarto  ofl603  reads,  'for  the  law  Ao/^ 
writ.'  The  modern  editions  have  pointed  this  passage 
in  the  following  manner : — '  Scene  individable,  or  poem 
unlimited  ;  Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too 
light.  For  the  law  of  writ,  and  the  liberty,  these 
are  the  only  men.'  I  have  adhered  to  the  pointing  of 
the  quarto,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  the  law  and 
the  liber  ly  of  writing  relates  to  Seneca  and  Plautus,  and 
not  to  the  players. 

3  An  imperfect  copy  of  this  ballad,  of '  Jephtha,  Judge 
of  Israel,'  was  given  to  Dr.  Percy  by  Steevens.  See 
Reliques,  ed.  1794,  vol.  i.  p.  189.  There  is  a  more 
correct  copy  in  Mr.  Evan's  Old  Ballads,  vol.  i.  p.  7, 
ed.  ISIO. 

3  Pons  chanson  is  the  reading  of  the  first  folio  ;  three 
of  the  quartos  read  pious;  and  the  newly  discovered 
quarto  of  1603,  '  the  godly  ballad;'  which  puts  an  end 
to  controversy  upon  the  subject.  The. ;?rs;  row  is  the 
first  column.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  form  of 
these  old  carols  and  ballads. 

4  The  folio  reads,  '  abridgments  come.'  My  abridg- 
ment, i.  e.  who  come  to  abridge  my  talk. 

o  i.  e.  fringed  with  a  beard. 

6  A  chopine,  a  kind  of  high  shoe,  or  rather  clog,  worn 
by  the  Spanish  and  Italian  ladies,  and  adopted  at  one 
time  aa  a  fashion  by  the  English.  Coriate  describes 
those  worn  by  the  Venetians  as  some  of  them  '  half  a 
yard  high.'  Bulwer,  in  his  Artificial  Changeling,  com- 
plains of  this  fashion,  as  a  monstrous  afi'ectation, 
•  wherein  our  ladies  imitate  the  Venetian  and  Persian 
ladies.'  That  the  fashion  waa  originally  of  oriental  ori- 
gin seems  very  probable :  there  is  a  figure  of  a  Turkish 
lady  with  chopines  in  Sandy's  Travels  ;  and  another  of 
a,  Venetian  courtesan  in  the  Habiti  Antichi,  &c.  di  Cesare 
Vecellio. 

Chapin  is  the  Spanish  name ;  and  Cobarruvias  coun- 
tenances honest  Tom  Coriate's  account  of  the  preposte- 
Tous  height  to  which  some  ladies  carried  them.  He 
tells  an  old  tale  of  their  being  invented  to  prevent  wo- 
Ben's  gadding, being  first  made  oiwood,  and  very  heavy ; 


ter  savoury  :^  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrase,  that  might 
indite  the  author  of  affection;"  but  called  it,  an 
honest  method,  as  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by 
very  much  more  handsome  than  fine.  One  speech 
in  it  I  chiefly  loved  :  'twas  .Eneas'  tale  to  Dido  ; 
and  thereabout  of  it  especially,  where  he  speaks  of 
Priam's  slaughter  :  If  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin 
at  this  line  ;  let  me  see,  let  me  see  ; — 

The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast, — 
'tis  not  so  ;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 

The  ragged  Pyrrhus, — he,  whose  sable  arms, 
Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  nigftt  resemble, 
When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  horse. 
Hath  now  his  dread  and  black  complexion  smear'd 
With  heraldry  more  dismal ;  head  to  foot 
Now  he  is  total  gules  ;  horridly  trick'' d^^ 
With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons  ; 
Bak'd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets, 
That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 
To  their  lords  murder  :  Roasted  in  wrath,  and  fire. 
And  thus  d'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore. 
With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire  Priam  seeks  ;  So  proceed  you. 
Pol.  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken  ;  with  good 
accent,  and  good  discretion. 
1  Play.  Annn  he  finds  him 
Striking  too  short  at  Greeks  ;  his  antique  sword. 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  v>here  it  falls. 
Repugnant  to  command  :    Unequal  matched, 
PyrrhiS  at  Priam  drives  ;  in  rage,  strikes  wide; 
But  with  the  whiff"  arul  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
The  unnerved  father  falls.     Then  senseless  Ilium, 
Seeming  to  feel  this  bloiv,  with  flaming  top 
Stoops  to  his  base  ;  and  with  a  hideous  crash 
Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus'  ear :  for,  lo  !  his  sword 
Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
Of  reverend  Priam,  seem'd  V  the  air  to  stick  : 
So  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood  ; 
And,  like  a  neutrcd  to  his  will  and  matter. 
Did  nothing. 

But,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack'  ^  stand  still 

and  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  women  overcame  this  in- 
convenience by  substituting  cor/c.  Though  they  are 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  cioppini  hy  those  who  saw 
them  in  use  iu  Venice,  ihe  dictionaries  record  them  un- 
der the  title  of  zoccoli.  Cobarruvias  asserts  that  they 
were  made  of  zapino  (deal)  in  Italy,  and  not  of  cork  ; 
and  hence  their  name.  But  the  Spanish  doctors  difler 
about  the  etymology.  Perhaps  Hamlet  may  have  some 
allusion  to  the  boy  having  grown  so  as  to  fill  the  place  of 
a  tragedy  heroine,  and  so  assumed  the  cothurnus  ; 
which  Puttenham  described  as  '  high  corked  shoes,  or 
pantofles,  which  they  now  call  in  Spaine  and  Italy 
shopp7tii.'' 

7  The  old  gold  coin  was  thin  and  liable  to  crack. 
There  was  a  rhigot  circle  on  it,  within  which  the  sove- 
reign's head,  &c.  was  placed  ;  if  the  crack  extended  be- 
yond this  ring,  it  was  rendered  uncurrent :  it  was  there- 
fore a  simile  applied  to  any  other  debased  or  injured 
object.  There  is  some  humour  in  applying  it  to  a 
cracked  voice. 

8  The  quarto  of  1603  vulgar. 

9  '  'Twas  caviare  to  the  general.''  Caviare  is  said  to 
be  the  pickled  roes  of  certain  fish  of  the  sturgeon  kind, 
called  in  Italy  caviale,  and  much  used  there  and  in  other 
Catholic  countries.  Great  quantities  were  prepared  on 
the  river  Volga  formerly.  As  a  dish  of  high  seasoning 
and  peculiar  flavour  it  was  not  relished  by  the  many,  i.  e. 
the  general.  A  fantastic  fellow,  described  in  Jonson's 
Cynfhia's  Revels,  is  said  to  be  learning  to  eat  macaroni, 
periwinkles,  French  beans,  and  caviare,  and  pretending 
to  like  them. 

10  '  There  were  no  sallets  in  the  lines.'  The  force  of 
this  phrase  will  appear  from  the  following  passage, 
cited  by  Steevens,  from  A  Banquet  of  Jests,  1663 : — 
'  For  junkets,  joci,  and  for  sallets,  sales.'  '  Sal,  Salte, 
a  pleasante  and  mery  word,  that  maketh  folke  to  laugh, 
and  sometimes  pricketh.' — Buret. 

11  i.  e.  impeach  the  author  with  affectation  In  his 
style.  In  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Nathaniel  tells  the  Pe  ■ 
dantthat  his  reasons  have  been  '  witty  without  affection. 

13  Gules,  i.  e.  red,  in  the  language  of  heraldry :  to 
trick  is  to  colour. 

'  With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground  ;  gules,  gules  ' 
Timon  of  Jlthena. 

13  The  rack  is  the  clouds,  formed  by  vaporous  exha- 
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The  bold  winds  speeehleM,'  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death  :  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
Doth  rend  tlie  region  :   So,  after  Pyrrhus'  pause, 
jl  roused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a  work  ; 
And  never  did  the  Cy  clops'  hammers  fall 
On  Mare's  armour,  for g'd  for  proof  eteme, 
fVith  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus''  bleeding  sword 
Now  falls  on  Priam. — 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet,  Fortune  !  Allyou  gods, 
In  general  synod,  take  away  your  power  : 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl    the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven. 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends  ! 
Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard. — 
'Pr'ythee,  say  on  : — He's   for  a  jig,*  or  a  tale  of 


bawdry,  or  he  sleeps  : — say  on  :  come  to  Hecuba. 
Play.  But  who,  ah  wo  !  had  seen  the  mobled' 


I 


Ham.  The  mobled  queen  ? 

Pol.  That''s  good  ;  mobled  queen  is  good. 

1    Play.  Run  barefoot  up   and  down,  threat'ning 

the  flames 
With  buson*  rheum  ;  a  clout  upon  that  head, 
JVhere  late  the  diadem  stood  ;  and,  for  a  robe. 
About  her  lank  and  all  o'er-teemed  loins, 
A  blanket,  in  the  alarm  of  fear  caught  up  ; 
HHui  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  steeped, 
'Gainst  fortune''$  state  uxmld   treason   have  pro- 
nounced : 
But  if  the  gods  themsdves  did  tee  her  then. 
When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  maliciou*  sport 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  Umbs  : 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made,^ 
(Unless things  mortal  move  them  not  at  cUl,) 
fVould  fiave  made  milch''  the  burning  eye  of  heaven. 
And  passion  in  the  gods. 

Pol.  Look,  whether  he  has  not  tum'd  his  colour, 
and  has  tears  in's  eyes.*— 'Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Ham.  'Tis  well ;  I'll  have  thee  speak  out  the 
rest  of  this  soon.^Qood  my  lord,  will  you  see  the 
plavcrs  well  bestowed  7  Do  you  bear,  let  them  be 
well  used  :  for  they  are  the  abstract,  and  brief  chro- 
nicles of  trie  time :  AAer  your  death  you  were  bet- 
ter have  a  bad  epitaph,  than  their  ill  report  while 
you  live. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to  their 
desert. 


lation.    Johnson  has  chosen  this  passage,  and  one  in 
Dryden  of  the  same  import,   to  exemplify  the   word 
which  he  explains,  '  the  clouds  as  they  are  driven  by 
the  winds.'' 
1  '  Even  as  the  wind  is  httsh^d  before  it  raineth.'> 

Venus  and  ^Adonis. 

3  '  He's  for  a  >';>,  or  a  tale  of  bawdry.'  Oiga,  in 
Italian,  tvas  a  fiadle,  or  crowd;  gigaro,  a  fiddler,  or 
minstrel.  Hence  a  jig,  (first  written  gigge,  though  pro- 
nounced with  a  g  snfl,  after  the  Italian,)  was  a  ballad, 
or  ditty,  sunf  to  the  fiddle.  *  Krottola,  a  countrie  gigge, 
or  round,  or  country  son?  or  wanton  verse.'  As  these 
itinerant  minstrels  proceeded,  tliey  made  it  a  kind  of 
farcical  dialogue  ;  and  at  length  it  came  to  signify  a 
short  merry  interlude  : — '  Farce,  the  jigg  at  the  end  of 
an  enterludc,  wherein  some  prelie  knaverie  Is  acted.' 
There  are  several  of  the  old  ballads  and  dialogues  call- 
ed Jigs  in  the  Harleian  Collection.  Thus  also,  in  the 
Fatal  Contract,  by  Heminga : — 

' we'll  hear  your  jigg. 

How  is  your  ballad  titled  ?' 
8  The  folio  reads  inobled,  an  evident  error  (t[  the 
press,  for  mobled,  whirii  means  muMed.  The  queen 
IS  represented  with  ■  a  clout  upon  her  head,  and  a  blan- 
ket wrapt  round  her,  caught  up  in  the  alarm  of  fear.' 
We  hawe  the  word  in  Ojilby's  Fables  : — 

'  Moblil^d  nine  days  in  ray  considering  cap.' 
And  in  Shirley's  Oemleman  of  Venice  : — 

'  The  moon  doth  mobble  up  herself.' 

4  Bisson  is  blind.    Bisson  rheum  therefore  Is  blind- 


tng  tears. 

5  " 


'  Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eye  of  hea- 
ven.' By  a  hanly  poetical  license,  this  expression 
means,  '  Would  \\Kr9fllted  with  tears  the  burning  eye 
of  heaven.'  To  have  <  mtde  passion  in  the  gods'  would 
have  been  to  move  them  to  sympathy  or  compassion. 
6  '  The  plays  of  Shakspeare,  by  their  own  power, 
must  ha^  e  given  a  different  turn  to  acting,  and  almost 


Ham.  Odd's  bodikin,  min,  mach  better  :  Use 
every  mail  after  his  desert,  and  who  shall  'scape 
vvhipping  ?  Use  them  after  your  own  honour  and 
dignity :  The  less  they  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in 
your  bounty.     Take  them  in. 

PoL  Come,  sirs. 

[Exit  PoLOifitrs,  ici/A  some  of  the  Pl&yers. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends  :  we'll  hear  a  play  to- 
morrow.— Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend  ;  can  you 
play  the  murder  of  Gonzago  ? 

I  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We'll  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You  could, 
for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  six- 
teen lines,  which  I  would  set  down,  and  insert  in't? 
could  you  not  ? 

1  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Hom.  Very  well. — Follow  that  lord  ;    and  loo^ 
you  mock  him  not.   [Exit  Player.]  My  good  friend 
[To  R08.  and  Gi'il.]   I'll  leave  you  till  night:  you 
are  welcome  to  Elsinore. 

Ros.  Good  my  lord  ! 

[Exeunt  RosENCKAirrz  andGmLDKirrrxRjr. 

.Boat.  Ay,   so,   good  bye  to  you  : — ^Now   I  am 
alone. 
O,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I  ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  iliis  player  here. 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit, 
That  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann'd  ; 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in's  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit  ?  And  all  for  nothing  ? 
For  Hecuba ! 

What's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  7  What  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue*  for  passion. 
That  I  have  ?  He  would  drown  the  stage  with  teara. 
And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 
Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free, 
Confound  the  ignorant,  and  amaze,  indeed. 
The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears. 
Yet  I 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal  peak, 
Like  John  a-dreams,*  unpregnant  of  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing  ;  no,  not  for  a  king. 
Upon  whose  property,  and  most  dear  lite, 


new-created  the  performers  of  his  age.  Mvsteries,  mo* 
raliiies,  and  interludes,  afi^orded  no  materials  for  art  to 
work  on,  no  discriminations  of  character,  or  varieties  oi 
appropriated  laneuage.  From  tragedies  like  Cambyses, 
Tamburlaine,  and  Jerony  mo,  nature  was  wholly  banish- 
ed ;  and  the  comedies  of  Oammer  Outton,  Comon  Con> 
dycyons,  and  The  Old  Wives'  Tale,  might  have  had 
juaticedonelothembythe  lowest  orderofhuman  beings. 
'  Sanciius  his  animal,  mentisque  capacius  altis,  was 
wanting  when  the  dramas  of  Shakspeare  made  their 
first  appearance ;  and  to  these  we  were  certainly  in- 
debted for  the  excellent  actors  who  could  never  have  im- 
proved so  long  as  their  sensibilities  were  unawakened, 
their  memories  burthened  only  by  ])edantic  or  puritani- 
cal declamation,  and  their  manners  vulgarised  by  plea- 
santrv  of  as  low  an  origin.' — Sleer>ens. 

7  "fhe  folio  reads  warm'd,  which  reading  SieeveiM 
contended  for :  he  was  probably  moved  by  a  spirit  of 
opposition  ;  for  surely  no  one  can  doulx,  who  considers 
tlie  context,  that  wanned  is  the  poet's  word.  Indeed,  I 
question  whether  his  visage  warm'd,  for  his  face  suf 
fused,  would  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  a  writer 
or  the  comprehension  of  a  reader  or  auditor  in  Shak 
speare's  time. 

8  i.  e.  (he  hint  or  prompt  word,  a  technical  phraM 
among  players ;  it  is  the  word  or  sign  given  by  tba 
prompter  tor  a  player  to  enter  on  his  part,  to  begin 
speak  or  act.  '  A  prompter  (says  Florio,^  one  wi 
keepes  the  booke  for  the  plaiers,  and  (eachetn  theak  Of 
schollers  their  kue,'  i.  e.  tneirporr ;  and  this  will  explain 
why  it  is  used  in  other  places,  as  in  Othello,  for  part  :• 

'  Were  It  my  ctte  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  K 
Without  \  prompter.'' 

9  John  a  dreams  or  John  a  droynet,  was  a  commoa  I 
term  for  any  dreaming  or  droning  simpleton.  There  111 
a  story  told  of  one  John  a  droynes,  a  SafTolk  simpleton,  j 
who  played  the  Devil  in  a  stage  play.  In  the  HundraC  I 
Merry  Talcs.  And  there  is  another  fi>olish  character  of  | 
thut  name  in  Whetstone's  Promoa  and  Caaeandra.  fM 
pregnant  is  not  quickened  or  profwrly  I 
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A  damn'd  defeat'  was  made.    Am  I  a  coward  ? 
Who  calls  me  villain  ?   breaks  my  pate  across  ? 
Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  m  my  face? 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the 

throat, 
As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?    Who  does  me  this  ? 
Ha! 

Why,  I  should  take  it :  for  it  cannot  be, 
But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter  ;   or,  ere  this, 
I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal :  Bloody,  bawdy  villain ! 
Remorseless,     treacherous,    lecherous,     kindless^ 

villain  i 
Why,  what  an  ass  am  I  ?  This  is  most  brave  ; 
That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murder'd,' 
Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell. 
Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 
And  fall  a  cursing  like  a  very  drab, 
A  scullion ! 
Fie  upon't!  foh !   About  my  brains!*  Humph!    I 

have  heard. 
That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play,' 
Have,  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene. 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul^  that  presently 
They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions  ; 
For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With    most    miraculous    organ.     I'll    have    these 

players 
Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father, 
Before  mine  uncle  ;  I'll  observe  his  looks  ; 
I'll  tent  him*  to  the  quick  ;  if  he  do  blench,' 
1  know  my  course.     The  spirit,  that  I  have  seen, 
May  be  a  devil :   and  the  devil  hath  power 
To  assume  a  pleasing  shape  ;  yea,  and,  perhaps. 
Out  of  my  weakness,  and  my  melancholy, 
(As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits,) 
Abuses  me  to  damn  me  :  I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative'  than  this  :  The  play^s  the  thing. 
Wherein  I'll  catch  the  couscience  of  the  king. 

[Ecnt. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.    A  Room  in  the   Castle.    Enter  King, 
Queen,   Polonius,   Ophelia,  Rosencrantz, 

md  GUILDENSTERIT. 

King.  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  conference* 
Get  from  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion  ; 
Grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy  ? 

Ros.  He  does  confess,  he  feels  himself  distracted  ; 
But  from  what  cause  he  will  by  no  means  speak. 

Guil.  Nor  do  we  find  him  forwasd  to  he  sounded ; 
But  with  a  crafty  madness,  keeps  aloof, 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 


1  Defeat  here  s\%ii\fiea  destruction.  It  was  frequently 
used  in  the  sense  of  undo  or  tafte  away  by  our  old  wri- 
ters.   Thus  Chapman  in  his  Revenge  for  Honour : — 

'  That  he  might  meantime  make  a  siu'e  defeat 
On  our  good  aged  father's  life.' 

2  Kindless  is  unnatural. 

3  The  first  folio  reads  thus  : — 
'  Oh  vengeance ! 

Who .'  What  an  ass  am  I  .■'  I  sure  this  is  most  brave. 
That  I  the  sonne  of  the  Deere  murihered.' 
The  quarto  of  1604  omits  '  Oh  vengeance,'  and  reads, 
'/I  deere  murthered.'    The  quarto  of  1603,  'that  I  the 
son  of  my  dear  father.' 

4  It  seems  extraordinary  that  Mason  and  Steevens 
could  ever  conceive  that  there  was  any  allusion  here  to 
the  nautical  phrase,  about  ship.  '  .About  my  brains '  is 
nothing  more  than  '  to  work  my  brains.'  The  common 
phrase,  to  go  about  a  thing,  is  not  yet  obsolete.  Fal- 
«aff  humours  the  equivocal  use  of  the  word  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  : — '  No  quips  now.  Pistol , 
indeed  I  am  in  the  waist  too  yards  about ;  but  I  am  now 
about  no  waste  ;  I  am  about  thrift.'  Steevens's  quota- 
tion from  Heywood's  Iron  Age  should  have  taught  him 
beuer: — 

'  My  brain  about  again  !  for  thou  hast  found 
New  projects  now  to  work  on,' 


Ros.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 

GuU.  But  with  much  forcing  of  his  disposition. 

Ros.  Niggard  of  question  ;  but,  of  our  demands. 
Most  free  in  his  reply,'" 

Qnten.  Did  you  assay  him 

To  any  pastime  ? 

Ros.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certam  players 
We  o'er-raught"  on  the  way  :  of  these  we  told  him; 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it :  They  are  about  the  court  j 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  'Tis  most  true  : 

And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties. 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  it  doth  much  con- 
tent me 
To  hear  him  so  inclin'd. 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  further  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Ros.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  RoSENCRANTZ  and  GtriLDENSTERV 

King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too  ; 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither  ; 
That  he,  as  'twere  by  accident,  may  here 
Affront' 2  Ophelia: 

Her  father,  and  myself  (lawful  espials,") 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen, 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge  j 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'd, 
If 't  be  the  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no, 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  you  i 

And  for  your  part,  Ophelia,  I  do  wish. 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness :  so  shall  I  hope,  your  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again, 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may. 

[Exit  Queen. 

Pol.  Ophelia,    walk   you    here  : — Gracious,    so 
please  you, 
We  will  bestow'*  ourselves  : — Read  on  this  book  ; 
[To  Ophelia. 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Vour  loneliness." — We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, — 
'Tis  too  much  prov'd, — that  with  devotion's  visage. 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar  o'er 
The  devil  himself. 

King.  O,  'tis  too  truel  how  smart 

A  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience ! 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plasfring  art. 
Is  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word  : 
O,  heavv  burden  !  [Aside. 

Pol.  i  hear  him  coming  ;  let's  withdraw,  my  lord. 
[Exeunt  King  and  Polonius. 


5  A  number  of  instances  of  the  kind  are  collected  by 
Thomas  Heywood  in  his  Apology  for  Actors. 

6  To  tent  was  to  probe,  to  search  a  wound. 

7  To  blench  is  to  shrink  or  start.  Vide  Winter's 
Tale,  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

8  i.  e.  more  near,  more  immediately  connected.  The 
first  quarto  reads,  '  I  will  have  sounder  proofs.' 

9  Folio — circumstance. 

10  '  Slow  to  begin  conversation,  but  free  enough  ia 
answering  our  demands.' 

11  i.  e.  reached,  overtook. 

12  i.  e.  meet  her,  encounter  her ;  affronlare,  Ital.  See 
Winter's  Tale,  Act  v.  Sc.  1. 

13  '  Lawful  espials  ;'  that  is  lawful  spies.  '  An  espiall 
in  warres,  a  scoutwatche,  a  beholder,  a  viewer.' — Baret. 
See  King  Henry  VI.  Part  I.  Act  i.  Sc.  4.  An  espy  was 
also  in  use  for  a  spy.  The  two  words  are  only  found 
in  the  folio. 

14  '  Bestow  ourselves'  is  here  used  for  hide  or  place 
ourselves.  We  have  the  word  in  the  same  sense  in  a 
subsequent  scene  : — 

'  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow''d,  my  lord. 

We  cannot  get  from  him.' 
We  now  use  stow.    One  of  our  old  dictionaries  makes 
a  discrimination  between  the  acceptations  of  this  word, 
thus :— '  To  bestow,  or  lay  out  ;  to  beatov,  or  ^e  •  t* 
bestow,  OT  place.' 

15  (Quarto— lowliness. 
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Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question: — 
Whether  'tis  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  ofoutra"eous  fortune; 
Or  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And,  by  opposing,  end  them  ? — To  die, — to  sleep, — 
No  more  ;— and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
The  heart-ach,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — 'tis  a  consummation 
Devoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die  ; — to  sleep  ; — 
To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream  ; — ay,  there's  the  rub; 
For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
When  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,' 
Must  give  us  pause  :  There's  the  respect,' 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  : 
For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,* 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely,* 
The  pangs  of  despis'd  love,  the  law'g  delay, 
The  msolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
When  he  himself  might  his  quietus*  make 
With  a  bare  bodkin  7*  who  would  fardels'*  bear, 
To  grunt'  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life  ; 
But  that  the  dread  of  something  afler  death,^ 
The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourn* 
No  traveller  returns, — puzzles  the  will ; 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of  7 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  as  all ;'" 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprizes  of  great  pith' '  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry,'* 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. — Soft  you,  now! 
The  fair  Ophelia: — ^Nymph,  in  thy  orisons'* 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 

Oph.   '  Good  my  lord. 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you  ;  well. 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  not  I ; 

I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph,   My  nonourM  lord,  you  know  right  well, 
you  did : 
And,  with  them,  words  of  so  sweet  breath  compos'd 
As  made  the  thmgs  more  rich  :  their  perfume  lost. 
Take  these  again  ;  for  to  the  noble  mind. 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 


1  '  This  mortal  coil  ;>  that  is,  '  the  tumult  and  bustle 
of  this  life.'  It  is  remarkable  that  under  garbuelio, 
which  haa  the  same  meaning  in  Italian  as  our  coil,  Florlo 
has  '  a  pecke  of  troubles  ;'  of  which  Shakspeare's  '  sea 
of  troubles'  \a  only  an  aggrandized  idea. 

3  i.  e.  tlie  consideratioti.  This  is  Shakspeare's  most 
usual  sense  of  the  word. 

8  Time,  for  tJie  lime,  is  a  very  tisual  expression  with 
our  old  writers.  Thus  in  Ben  Jonsou's  Every  Man 
Out  of  h)8  Humour : 

'  Oh,  how  I  hate  the  monstrousness  of  d'me.' 

4  Folio — '  the  poor  man's  contumely.' 

5  The  allusion  is  to  the  terra  ijuietua  e»t,  used  in 
settling  accounts  at  exchequer  audits.  Thus  Webster 
in  his  Dutchess  of  Malfy  :— 

'  You  had  the  trick  in  audit  time  to  be  sick, 

Till  I  had  sign'd  your  quietus.^ 
And,  more  appositely,  in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury'a  char- 
acter of  a  Franklin  : — '  Lastly    to  end  him,  he  cares 
not  when  his  end  comes ;  he  needs  not  feare  his  audit, 
for  his  (piietua  is  in  heaven.' 

6  '  Bodkin  was  tlie  ancient  term  for  a  small  dagger.' 

7  Packs,  burden.i. 

8  Though  to  grunt  has  been  degraded  In  modern  lan- 
guage, it  appears  to  have  conveyed  no  vulgar  or  low  im- 
age to  tlie  earofnur  ancestors,  as  many  quotaiions  from 
theold  translations  of  the  classics  would  show.  <Loke 
that  the  places  about  thee  be  so  in  silence  that  thy 
corage  and  mynde  gronte  nor  groudge  nat.'  Paynel's 
Translation  of  Erasmus  da  Contempt.  Mundi.  The 
fact  seems  to  tie,  that  to  groan  and  to  grunt  were  con- 
vertible terms.  '  Swyne  wode  for  love  groi/neth.'— Hor- 
mones Vulgaria.  And  Chaucer  in  The  Monk's  Tale : — 

'  But  never  gront  be  at  no  stroke  but  on.' 


Ham.  Ha,  ha  !  are  you  honest? 

Oph.  My  lord  7 

Ham.  Are  you  fair? 

Oph.  What  means  your  lordship  7 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest  and  feir,  your  ho- 
nesty should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty.'* 

Oph.  Could  beauty,  mv  lord,  have  better  com- 
merce than  with  honesty  f 

Ham.  Ay,  truly  ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will 
sooner  transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd, 
than  the  force  of  honesty  can  translate  beauty  into 
his  likeness ;  this  was  some  time  a  paradox,  but 
now  the  time  gives  it  proof.    I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

nam.  You  should  not  have  believed  me  ;  for 
virtue  cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we 
shall  relish  of  it :  I  loved  you  not. 

Oph.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery ;  Why  would'st 
thou  be  a  breeder  of  sinners  7  I  am  myself  indif- 
ferent honest ;  but  yet  1  conld  accuse  me  of  such 
things,  that  it  were  better,  my  mother  had  not  borne 
me  :  I  am  very  proud,  revengeful,  ambitious  ;  with 
more  offences  at  my  beck,  than  I  have  thoughts  to 
put  them  in,'*  imagination  to  give  them  shape,  or 
time  to  act  them  in  ;  What  should  such  fellows  as 
I  do  crawling  between  earth  and  heaven  !  We  are 
arrant  knaves,  all ;  believe  none  of  us :  Go  thy 
ways  to  a  nunnery.     Where's  your  father. 

Oph.  At  home,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him  ;  that  he 
may  play  the  fool  no  where'*  but  in's  own  house. 
Farewell. 

Oph.  O,  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens  ! 

Ham.  If  Ihou  dost  marry,  I'll  give  thee  th» 
plague  for  thy  dowry  ;  Be  thou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as 
pure  as  snow,  thou  shalt  not  escape  calumny.  Get 
thee  to  a  nunnory ;  farewell:''  Or,  if  thou  wilt 
needs  marry,  marry  a  fool ;  for  wise  men  know  well 
enough,  what  monsters  you  make  of  them.  To  a 
nunnery,  go  ;  and  quickly  too.     Farewell. 

2 oh.  Heavenly  powers,  restore  him ! 
am.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings'*  too,  well 
enough ;  God  hath  given  you  one  face,  and  you 
make  yourselves  anoUier  :  you  jig,  you  amble,  and 
you  lisp,  and  nickname  God's  creatures,  and  make 
your  wantonness  your  ignorance  ;'*  Go  to  ;  I'll  no 
more  of  it :  it  hath  made  me  mad.  I  say,  we  will 
have  no  more  marriages :  those  that  are  married 
already,  all  but  one,  snail  live ;  the  rest  shall  keep 
as  they  are.     To  a  nunnery,  go.       [Exit  Hamlet. 


9  Mr.  Douce  points  out  the  following  passages  in  Craii> 
mer's  Bible,  which  may  have  been  in  Sbakspeare's 
mind  : — '  Afore  I  goc  thither, /rom  whence  I  shall  not 
tume  againe,  even  to  the  lande  of  darkness,  and  sha- 
dowe  of  death  ;  yea  into  that  darke  cloudie  lande  and 
deadly  shadow  whereas  te  no  order,  but  terrible  feare  as 
in  the  darknesse.' — Job,  c.  x.  '  The  way  that  I  must 
goe  is  at  hande,  but  toh^tes  I  shall  not  turne  ageUne.*-^ 
lb.  c  xvi. 

' Weep  not  for  Mortimer, 

That  scorns  the  world,  and  as  a  traneller 
Goes  to  discover  countries  yet  un^notrn.' 

Marloiee's  King  Edteard  IT. 
10  '  I'll  not  meddle  with  it, — it  makes  amort  a  couard' 
—King  Richard  III.  Act  i.  8c.  4.    And  again  :— 
'  O  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  me.' 
lb.  Act.  V.  8c.  S. 
U  (Quartos — pitch.  13  VoWo—away. 

13  '  This  is  a  touch  of  nature.  Hamlot,  at  the  sight  of 
Ophelia,  does  not  immediately  recollect  that  he  is  to  per- 
sonate madness,  but  makes  an  address  grave  and  so. 
lemn,  such  as  the  foregoing  meditation  excited  in  his 
thoughts.' — Johnson. 

14  I.  e.  '  your  honesty  should  not  admit  your  beauty 
to  any  discourse  with  her.'  The  flrst  quarto  reads  : — 
'  Your  beauty  should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  honesty.' 
That  of  1604 : — '  You  should  admit  nordiscourse  to  your 
beauty.* 

16  '  Than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in.'  To  put '  a 
thing  into  thought'  is  '  to  think  on  it.' 

16  Folio — Mxiy.  17  Folio— Oo,  farewell. 

19  The  folio,  for  paintings,  has  prattlings :  and  fbr 
face  has  pace. 

19  <  You  mistake  by  teanton  aOctaiion,  and  pretend  to 
mistake  by  If  noranea  *    <-■        .  -^  ' 
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Oph.  O,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown ! 
The  courtier's,    soldier's,    scholar's    eye,    tongue, 

sword  : 
The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 
The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form,2o 
The  observ'd  of  all  observers  !   quite,  quite  down  ! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched. 
That  suck'd  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune'  and  harsh  ; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth. 
Blasted  with  ecstacy  :*  O,  wo  is  me  ! 
To  have  seen  what  1  have  seen,  see  what  I  see ! 

Re-enter  King  and  Polonius. 

King.  Love !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend  ; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lack'd  form  a  little, 
VVas  not  like  madness.  There's  something  in  his  soul, 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood  ; 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose,' 
Will  be  some  danger :  Which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination. 
Thus  set  it  down  ;  He  shall  with  speed  to  England, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute  : 
Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different. 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something-settled  matter  m  his  heart ; 
Whereon  his  brains  still  beating,  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself.     What  think  you  on't  ? 

Pol,  It  shall  do  well :   But  yet,  I  do  believe, 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia  ? 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said  ; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  Lord,  do  as  you  please  ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit  after  the  play. 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  grief;   let  her  be  round*  with  him  ; 
And  I'll  be  plac'd,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference :  If  she  find  him  not, 
To  England  send  him  ;  or  confine  him,  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King.  It  shall  be  so  : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  unwatch'd  go. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  A  Hall  in  the  same.    Enter  Hamlet, 
and  certain  Players. 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pro- 
nounced it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue :  but  if 
you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as 
lief  the  town  crier  spoke  my  lines.'  Nor  do  not 
saw  the  air  too  much  with  your  hand,  thus  ;  but  use 
all  gently  ;  for  in  the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as 
I  may  say)  whirlwind  of  your  passion,  you  must 
acquire  and  beget  a  temperance,  that  may  give  it 
smoothness.  O,  it  offends  me  to  the  soul,  to  hear 
a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a  passion  to 


20  '  Speculum  consuetudinia.' — Cicero.    The  model  by 
whom  all  endeavoured  to  form  themselves. 

1  Quarto — time. 

2  Ecstasy  is  alienation  of  the  mind.  Vide  Tempest, 
Act  iii.  Sc.  3. 

3  To  disclose  was  the  ancient  term  for  hatching  birds 
of  any  kind  ;  from  the  Fr.  esclos,  and  that  from  theLat. 
exclusus.  I  believe  to  exclude  is  now  the  technical  term. 
Thus  in  the  Boke  of  St.  Albana,  ed.  1496  :— '  For  to 
■peke  of  hawkes ;  Fyrst  they  ben  egges,  and  afterwarde 
they  ben  dysclosed  hawkys.'  And  '  comynly  goshawkes 
ben  disclosyd  as  soone  as  the  choughs.' 

4  See  note  on  Act  ii.  Sc.  2. 

5  '  Have  you  never  seen  a  stalking  stamping  player, 
that  will  raise  a  tempest  with  his  tongue,  and  thunder 
with  his  heels.' — The  Puritan,  a  Comedy.  The  first 
quarto  has,  '  I'd  rather  hear  a  town-bull  bellow,  than 
such  a  fellow  speak  my  lines.' 

6  The  first  quarto  reads,  '  of  the  ignarant.''  Our  an- 
cient theatres  were  far  from  the  commodious  elegant 
structures  which  later  times  have  seen.  The  pit  was, 
truly,  what  its  name  denotes,  an  unfloored  space  in  the 
area  of  the  house,  sunk  considerably  beneath  the  level 
of  the  stage ;  and,  by  ancient  representations,  one  may 
judge  that  it  was  necessary  to  elevate  the  head  very 
much  to  get  a  view  of  the  performance.  Hence  this  part 
of  the  audience  were  caWeA  grou7tdtings.  Jonson,  in  the 
Induction  tp  Bartholomew  Fair,  calls  them  '  the  under- 

*3M 


tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings :*  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of  no- 
thing but  inexplicable  dumb  shows,  and  noise  :  I 
would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'er-doing 
Termagant ;'  it  out-herods  Herod :  'Pray  you, 
avoid  it. 

1  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own 
discretion  be  your  tutor  :  suit  the  action  to  the  word, 
the  word  to  the  action :  with  this  special  observance, 
that  you  o'erstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature  ;  for 
any  thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing, whose  end,  both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and 
is,  to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature ;  to 
show  virtue  her  own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and 
pressure.*  Now  this,  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off, 
though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but 
make  the  judicious  grieve  ;  the  censure  of  which 
one,  must  in  your  allowance,'  o'erweigh  a  whole 
theatre  of  others.  O,  there  be  players,  that  I  have 
seen  play, — and  heard  others  praise,  and  that  high- 
ly,— not  to  speak  it  profanely,  that,  neither  having 
the  accent  of  Christians,  nor  the  gait  of  Christian, 
Pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted  and  bellowed, 
that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  journeymen 
had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imi- 
tated humanity  so  abominably. 

I  Play.  I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indiffer- 
ently with  us. 

Ham.  O,  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those 
that  play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set 
down  for  them  :  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will 
themselves  laugh,  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren 
spectators  to  laugh  too  ;  though,  in  the  mean  time, 
some  necessary  question'"  of  the  play  be  then  to  be 
considered :  that's  villanous  ;  and  shows  a  most 
pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  uses  it.  Go,  make 
you  ready. —  [Exeunt  Players. 

Enter  Polonius,  Rosercrantz,  cmd  Guilsek- 

STERir. 

How  now,  my  lord  ?  will  the  king  hear  this  piece  of 
work? 

Pol.  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently. 

Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  haste. — 

[Exit  PoLONJtJS. 

Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them  ? 
Both.  Ay,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  RosENCRANTZ,  and  GtJlLDENSTERW, 
Ham.  What,  ho  ;  Horatio ! 

Enter  Horatio. 
Hor.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 
Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  cop'd  withal. 


stand/ng  gentlemen  of  the  gTou7id;'  and  Shirley,  'grave 
understanders.' 
'  No  shows,  no  dance,  and  what  you  most  delight  in, 
Grave  unders landers,  here's  no  target-fighting.' 
Sir  W.  Cornwallis  calls  the  Ignorant  earthlings.     '  I 
have  not  been  ashamed  to  adventure  mine  eares  with  a 
ballad-singer, — the  profit  to  see  earthlings  satisfied  with 
such  coarse  stuffe,'  &c. — Essay  15.  ed.  1623. 

7  Termagaunt  is  the  name  given  in  old  romances  to 
the  tempestuous  god  of  the  Saracens.  He  is  usually 
joined  with  Mahound  or  Mahomet.  Hall  mentions  him 
in  his  first  Satire  : — 

'  Nor  fright  the  reader  with  the  Pagan  vaunt 
Of  mighty  Mahound  and  great  Termagaunt.^ 

8  Pressure  is  impression,  resemblance. 

9  i.  e.  approval,  estimation.  Vide  King  Lear,  Act  ii. 
Sc.  4. 

10  The  quarto,  1603,  '  Point  in  the  play  then  to  be  ob- 
served.^ Afterwards  is  added,  '  And  then  you  have  soma 
again  that  keeps  one  suit  of  jests,  as  a  man  ia  known  by 
one  suit  of  apparel ;  and  gentlemen  quotes  his  jests 
down  in  their  tables  before  they  come  to  the  play,  as 
thus  : — Cannot  you  stay  till  I  eat  my  porridge  ;  and 
you  owe  me  a  quarterns  wages  ;  and  your  beer  is  sour  , 
and  blabbering  with  his  lips  :  And  thus  keeping  in  hJs 
cinque  a  pace  of  jests;  when,  God  knows,  the  warms 
Clown  cannot  make  a  jest  unless  by  chance,  as  the  blind 
man  catcheth  a  hare  :  Masters,  tell  him  of  it-'-^Thia 
passage  was  evidently  levelled  at  the  particular  folly  o! 
some  injudicious  player  contemporary  with  the  poet 
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Hot.  O,  my  dear  lord, 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter : 

For  what  adrancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits. 
To  feed,  and  clothe  thee  ?  Why  should  the  poor  be 

flatter'd  ? 
No,  let  the  candied  tongue  l«ck  absurd  pomp  ; 
And  crook  the  pregnant'  hmges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.     Dost  thou  hear  ? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice. 
And  could  of  men  distinguish  her  election, 
She  hath  seal'd  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing ; 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks  ;  and  bless'd  are  those, 
Whose  blood  and  judgment*  are  so  well  co-mingled,' 
That  they  arc  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please  :  Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this. — 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king  ; 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance, 
Which  I  have  told  thee  of  my  father's  death. 
I  pr'ythee,  when  thou  seest  that  act  afoot, 
Even  with  ihe  very  comment  of  thy  soul 
Observe  my  uncle  :  if  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen  ; 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithy.*     Give  him  heedful  note  : 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face  j' 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  censure'  of  his  seeming. 

Har.  Well,  my  lord  : 

If  he  steal  aught,  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing. 
And  scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  tne  theft. 

Ham.  They  are  coming  to  the  play  ;  I  must  be  idle: 
Get  you  a  place. 
DanUh  March.     A  Flouniih.     Enter  King,  Queen, 

PoLOKius,  Ophelia,    Rosercramtz,    GaiL- 

DENSTERN,  and  other*. 

King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  7 

Ham.  Excellent,  i'  faith ;  of  the  chameleon's  dish  : 
I  eat  the  air,  promise-crammed  ;  You  cannot  feed 
capons  80. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamkt ; 
these  words  are  not  mine. 


I  Pregnant,  quick,  ready. 

3  '  According  to  ttie  doctrine  of  the  four  humours. 
desire  and  confidence  were  sealed  in  the  blood,  and 
judgment  in  the  phlegm,  and  the  due  mixtures  of  the 
humours  made  a  perfect  character.' — Johnsori. 

3  Quarto,  1804 — 'eo-meddled.' 

4  Vnican's  stitki/  is  Vulcan's  workshop  or  smithy  ; 
etilh  being  an  anvil. 

i  Here  the  first  quarto  has  : — 
'  And  if  he  do  not  blench  and  change  at  that, 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen  ; 
Horatio,|have  a  care,  observe  him  well. 

Hor.  My  lord,  mine  eyes  shall  still  be  on  his  face. 
And  not  the  smallest  alteration 
That  shall  appear  in  him,  but  I  shall  note  it* 

6  i.  e.  judgment,  opinion. 

7  A  Latin  play  on  the  subject  of  Caesar's  death  was 
performed  at  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford,  in  1981.  Malone 
thinks  that  there  was  an  English  play  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, previous  to  Shakspeare's.  Cxsar  was  killed  in 
J'ompetf's  portico,  and  not  in  the  Capitol :  but  the  error 
is  at  least  as  old  as  Chaucer's  time. 

*  This  Julius  to  the  Capitolie  wente 
Upon  a  day,  that  he  was  wont  to  gon, 
And  in  the  Capitolie  anon  him  hente 
This  false  Brutus  and  his  other  soon, 
And  sticked  him  with  bodekins  anon 
With  many  a  wound,'  8tc. 

Chaucer's  Monkes  Tale,  v.  14fi21. 

I  have  cited  this  passage  to  show  that  Cliaucer  uses 

bodkin  for  dagger,  like  Shakspeare. 

8  i.  e.  'thev  wait  upon  your  sufferance  or  wiV/.' — 
Johnson  would  have  changed  the  word  to  pleasure ; 
but  Shakspeare  has  again  used  it  in  a  similar  sense  in 
The  Two  Oentlemen  of  Verona,  Act  iii.  Sc  1 : — 

«Oo, 

And  think  my  patience  more  than  thy  desMt 
b  privilega  for  thy  departun  htn«e.* 


Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now.  My  lord, — you  played 
once  in  the  university,  you  say  7        [To  Polokhts. 

PoL  That  did  I,  my  lord  ;  and  was  accounted  a 
good  actor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  7 

Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  C^sar :  I  was  killed  i' 
the  Capitol ;  Brutus  killed  me.' 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him,  to  kill  so  capi- 
tal a  calf  there. — Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  lord  ;  they  stay*  upon  your  patience. 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  dear  Hamlet,  sit  by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here's  metal  more  at- 
tractive. 

PoL  O,  ho  !  do  you  mark  that  ?        [To  ihe  King. 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

2  [Lying  dawn  at  Ophelia's  Feet. 

oh.  No,  my  lord, 
am.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 
3  oh.  Ay,  my  lord. 
am.  Do  you  think,  I  meant  contrary*  matters? 
Oph,  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 
Ham.  That's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maids' 
legs. 

Ovh.  What  is,  my  lord? 
Ham.  Nothing. 

2 oh.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 
am.  Who,  17  '      ' 

Ovh.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  O!  your  only  jig-maker.' •  What  should 
a  man  do,  but  be. merry  7  for,  look  you,  how  cheer- 
fully my  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within 
these  two  hours. 

Oph.  Nay.  'tis  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 
Ham.  So  long  ?  Nay,  then  let  the  devil  wear 
black,  for  I'll  have  a  suit  of  sables.' '  O,  heavens  ! 
die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet  ?  Then 
there's  hope,  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive 
his  life  half  a  year :  But.  by'r-lady,  tie  must  build 
churches  then  :  or  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking 
on,  with  the  hobby-horse ; '  *  whose  epitaph  is,  For, 
O,  for,  O,  the  hobby-horse  it  forgot. 

Trumpets  sound,  Jlu  Dumb  Show-*fo>Uou>s. 
Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen,  very  lovingly ;  the 
Queen  embracing  him,  and  he  her.  She  kneds, 
md  makes  show  of  ^nteitatio*  unto  Ami.  He 
takes  her  up,  and  decline*  hi*  head  upon  her  nedc : 
lay*  him  down  upon  a  bank  of  flowers ;  she,  tee- 
ing him  asleep,  leave*  him.  Anon  come*  in  a 
Fellow,  takes  iiff  hi*  crown,  Idises  it,  and  pour* 
poison  in  the  King's  ears,  and  exit.  The  Queen 
returns :   Jind*   the  King  dead,  and  make*  pa»- 


9  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  1603.    The  quarto 
1604  and  the  folio  read  country. 

10  It  may  here  be  added  that  ttj'g  sometimes  signified 
a  spritely  dance,  as  at  present.  In  addition  to  the  ex- 
amples before  given,  take  the  followinf  from  Ferd's 
Love's  Sacrifice  : — '  O  Giacopo  !  Petrarch  was  a  dunce, 
Dante  a  jig-maker,  Sannazar  a  goose,  and  Ariosto  a  J 
puck-first  to  me.' — Act  ii.  Sc.  3.  ( 

11  i.  e.  a  dress  ornamented  with  the  rich  fur  of  that       % 
name,  said  to  be  the  skin  of  the  sable  martin.     By  the        ' 
sutute  of  apparel,  34  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13,  it  is  ordained  that       I 
none  under  the  degree  of  an  earl   may  use  sables. — 
Bishop,  in    his  Blosisoms,   1577,  speaking  of  extra, 
vagance,  says,  that  a  thousand  ducates  were  sometimes 
given  for  a  face  of  sables.     But  Hamlet  meant  to  use  the 
word  equivocally. 

13  The  hobby-horse,  whose  omission  in  the  moiris 
dance  is  so  pathetically  lamented  in  many  of  our  old 
dramas,  in  the  very  words  which  Hamlet  calls  his 
epitaph,  was  Ion?  a  distinguished  favourite  in  the  May 
Games.  He  was  driven  from  his  station  by  the  Puritans, 
88  an  impious  and  Pagan  superstiti.m  ;  but  restored  after 
the  promulgation  of  the  Book  of  Sports.  The  hobby- 
horse was  formed  of  a  pasteboard  horse's  head,  and 
nrobably  a  light  frame  made  of  wicker-work  U>  form  the 
hinder  parts  ;  this  was  fastened  round  the  body  of  a  man, 
and  covered  with  a  footcloth,  which  nearly  reached  the 
ground,  and  concealed  the  legs  of  the  performer  ;  who 
displayed  his  antic  equestrian  skill,  and  performed 
various  iuegling  tricks,  wigh-hie-ing  or  neighing,  to  the 
no  small  delight  of  the  bystanders, 

13  This  dumb  show  appears  to  l>e  superfluous,  and 
even  incongruous  ;  for  as  the  murder  is  there  circum- 
stantially represented,  the  King  ought  to  have  been 
struck  with  it  than,  withotu  waiting  for  th«  dialofus. 
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tioneUe  action.  The  Poisoner,  with  some  two  or 
three  Mutes,  comes  in  again,  seeming  to  lament 
toith  her.  The  dead  body  is  carried  away.  The 
Poisoner  woos  the  Queen  with  gifts ;  she  seems 
loath  and  unwilling  awhile ;  but,  in  the  end,  ac- 
cepts his  love,  [Exeunt. 

Oph.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Marry,  this  is  miching  malicho  ; '  it  means 
mischief. 

Oph.  Belike,  this  show  imports  the  argument  of 
the  play. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow  :  the  players 
cannot  keep  counsel ;  they'll  tell  all. 

3 oh.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant? 
am.  Ay,  or  any   show  that  you'll   show  him : 
Be  not  you' ashamed  to   show,  he'll  not  shame   to 
tell  you  what  it  means.* 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught ;  I'll  mark 
the  play. 

Pro.  For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy. 

Here  stooping  to  your  clemency. 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently. 

Ham.  Is  this  a  prologue,  or  the  posy  of  a  ring  ? 

Oph.  'Tis  briefj  my  lord. 

Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  a  King  and  a  Queen. 

P.  King.  Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  cart* 
gone  round 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrow'd  sheen. 
About  the  world  have  limes  twelve  thirties  been  ; 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands. 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

P.  Queen.  So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and 
moon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done  I 
But,  wo  is  me,  you  are  so  sick  of  late. 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state. 
That  I  distrust  you.     Yet,  though  I  distrust, 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothmg  must : 
For  women  fear  too  much,  even  as  they  love  ;* 
And  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity  ; 
In  neither  aught,  or  in  extremity. 
Now,  what  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know  ; 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,'  my  fear  is  so. 
Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear  ; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 

P.  King.    'Faith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and 
shortly  too  ; 
My  operant"  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do  ; 
And  ttou  shaft  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honour'd,  belov'd  ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shall  thou 

P.  Queen.  O,  confound  the  rest ! 


1  Miching  malicho  is  lurking  mischief,  or  evil  doing. 
To  mich,  for  to  skulk,  to  lurk,  was  an  old  English  verb 
!n  common  use  in  Shakspeare's  time  ;  and  malicho  or 
malhecko,  misdeed,  he  has  borrowed  from  the  Spanish. 
Many  stray  words  of  Spanish  and  Italian  were  then 
affectedly  used  in  common  conversation,  as  we  have 
seen  French  used  in  more  recent  times.  The  quarto 
spells  the  word  mallico.  Our  ancestors  were  not  parti- 
cular in  orthography,  and  often  spelt  according  to  the 
ear. 

2  The  conversation  with  Ophelia,  as  Stcevens  re- 
marks, cannot  fail  to  disgust  every  modern  reader.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  such  as  was  current  in  socieyr  in  that 
age,  which  had  not  yet  learnt  to  throw  a  veil  of  decency 
over  corrupt  manners.  Yet  still  1  think  that  such  dis- 
course would  not  have  been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Ham- 
let by  the  poet,  had  he  not  meant  it  to  mark  the  feigned 
madness  of  Hamlet  the  stronger  from  its  inconsistence 
with  his  character  as  a  prince  and  polished  gentleman. 

3  Cart,  car,  or  chariot,  were  used  indiscriminately  for 
any  carriage  formerly.  Mr.  Todd  has  adduced  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  the  Comical  History  of  Alphonsus, 
by  R.  G.  1599,  which,  he  thinks,  Shakspeare  meant  to 
burlesque  : — 

'  Thrice  ten  times  Phoebus  with  his  golden  beames 
Hath  compassed  the  circle  of  the  skie  ; 
Thrice  ten  times  Ceres  hath  her  workmen  hir'd, 
And  fill'd  her  barnes  with  fruteful  crops  of  come, 
Since  first  in  priesthood  i  did  lead  my  life. 


Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  mv  breast ; 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst  f 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kill'd  the  first. 

Ham.  That's  wormwood. 

P.  Queen.  The  instances,'  that  second  marriage 
move. 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love  ; 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead. 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 

P.  King.  I  do  believe,  you  think  what  now  you 
speak  ; 
But,  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break. 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory  ;" 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity : 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree  ; 
But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 
Most  necessary  'tis,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt : 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose, 
The  passion  ending,  aolh  the  purpose  lose. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  enactures'  with  themselves  destroy  ; 
Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament ; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye  ;  nor  'tis  not  strange. 
That  even  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change; 
For  'tis  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove. 
Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 
The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies  ; 
The  poor  advanc'd  makes  friends  of  enemies. 
And  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend  : 
For  who  not  needs,  shall  never  lack  a  friend ; 
And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try. 
Directly  seasons'"  him  his  enemy. 
But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, — 
Our  wills  and  fates,  do  so  contrary  run, 
That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown  ; 
Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own : 
So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed  ; 
But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead. 

P.  Queen.  Nor  esirth  to  me  give  food,  nor  heaven 
light ! 
Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me,  day,  and  night ! 
To  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope  ! 
An  anchor's' '  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope  ! 
Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy  ! 
Both  here,  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife. 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife ! 

Ham.  If  she  should  break  it  now, ^To  Oph. 

P.  King.  'Tis  deeply  sworn.     Sweet,  leave  me 
here  a  while ; 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [Sleeps. 

P.  Queen.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain  ; 

And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  ! 

[ExU. 

Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

Queen.  The  lady  doth  protest  too  much,  methinks. 


4  This  line  is  omitedin  the  folio.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  line  omitted  in  the  quarto  which  should 
have  rhymed  to  this. 

0  Cleopatra  expresses  herself  much  in  the  same  man- 
ner for  the  loss  of  Antony  : — 

' our  size  of  sorrow 

Proportion'd  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 
^s  that  mh'ich  makes  it.' 

6  i.  e.  active. 

7  Instances  are  motives.  See  note  on  King  Richard 
III.  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

8  '  But  thought's  the  slave  of  life.' — King  Henry  IV. 
Part  I. 

9.  i.  e.  their  own  determinations,  what  they  enact. 

10  See  note  on  Act  i.  Sc.  3.  '  This  quaint  phrase  (says 
Steevens),  infests  almost  every  ancient  English  com- 
position.' Why  infests  ?  Surely  it  is  as  forcible  and 
intelligible  as  many  other  metaphorical  expressions 
retained  in  the  language.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
our  ancestors  were  much  better  judges  of  the  powers  of 
language  than  we  are.  The  Latin  writers  did  not  scru. 
pie  to  apply  their  verb  eondire  in  the  same  manner. 

11  Anchor's  for  anchoret's.  Thus  in  Hall's  second 
Satire,  b.  iv. : — 

'  Sit  seven  years  pining  in  an  anchor^s  cheyre. 
To  win  some  patched  shreds  of  minivsro.' 
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Act  m. 


Ham.  O,  but  she'll  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument  ?  Is  there 
no  offence  in't '/ 

Ham.  No,  no,  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest ; 
no  offence  i'  the  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  play  ? 

Ham.  The  mouse-trap.'  Marrv,  how  ?  Tropi- 
cally.* This  play  is  the  image  o(  a  murder  done 
in  Vienna  :  Gonzago  is  the  duke's  name,'  his  wife, 
Baptista :  you  shall  see  anon ;  'tis  a  knavish  piece 
of  work:  But  what  of  that?  your  majesty,  and  we 
that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not :  Let  the 
galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  arc  unwrung. — 

Enter  LcciANaa. 

This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king, 

3 oh.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus,*  my  lord. 
am.  I  could  interpret  between  jou  and   your 
love,  if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallymg. 

30k.  Tou  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 
am.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning,  to  take  ofi* 
my  edge. 

Oph.  Still  better,  and  worse. 
Ham.  So  you  mistake'  your  husbands. — Begin, 
murderer  ; — leave  thy  damnable  faces,  and  begin. 
Come  ; 

The  croaking  raven 

Doth  bellow  for  revenue. 
Lmc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and 
time  agreeing ; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing  ; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds*  collected. 
With  Hecat's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected. 
Thy  natural  ma^c  and  dire  property. 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

J  Pours  the  Poiton  into  the  Sleeper't  Ear*. 
e   poisons  him  i'  the  garden  for  his  es- 
tate.    His  name's  Gonzago :  the  story  is  extant, 
and  written  in  very  choice  Italian  :  you  shall  see  anon, 
how  the  murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago'a  wife. 
Oph.  The  king  rises. 
Ham.  What !  frighted  with  false  fire ! 
Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 
PoL  Give  o'er  the  play. 
King.  Give  me  some  light : — away  ! 
Pot.  Lights,  lighu,  lights  ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 


'The  mouse-irap,'  i.  e. 
'  the  thing 


In  which  he'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king.' 
3  First  q\ia.no—lrapicail!/.    It  is  evident  that  a  pun 
was  intended. 

3  '  Oonzago  Is  the  duke''*  name,  his  wife,  Baptista  ;' 
all  the  old  copies  read  (hui.  Yet  in  the  dumb  sbnw  we 
have,  '  Enter  a  King  and  Queen  ;'  and  at  the  end  of 
ihU  speech,  '  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  King.'  This 
seeming  inconsistency,  however,  may  be  reconciled 
Though  the  interlude  is  the  image  of  the  murder  of  ihe 
duke  of  Vienna,  or  in  other  words,  founded  upon  that 
■tory,  the  poet  might  make  the  principal  person  in  Ais 
fable  a  king.  Baptiata  is  never  used  singly  by  the  Ita- 
lians, being  uniformly  compounded  with   Oiam  and 

Oiovanni.    It  is  needless  to  remark  that  it  is  always 
the  name  of  a  man. 

4  The  use  to  which  Shakspeare  put  the  choru*  may 
be  seen  in  King  Henry  V.  Every  motion  or  puppet- 
show  was  accompanied  by  an  interpreter  or  showman. 
Thus  in  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona : — 

'  O  excellent  motion  :  O  exceeding  puppet ! 
Now  will  he  interpret  for  her.' 

6  The  first  quarto — '  So  you  must  take  your  husband.' 
Hamlet  puns  upon  the  word  mistake :  '  80  you  mis-take 
or  take  your  husbands  amiss  fur  better  and  worse.'  The 
word  was  often  thns  misused  for  any  thing  done  wrong- 
fully, and  even  for  privy  stealing.  In  one  of  Bastard's 
Epigrams,  1698,  cited  by  Steevens— 

< none  that  seeth  her  face  and  making, 

Will  judge  her  stol'n  but  by  mistaking.'' 
8  «  Midnight  weeds.'    Thus  in  Macbeth  : — 
'  Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  tfie  dark.' 

7  See  note  on  As  Tou  Like  It,  Act  ii.  Sc.  I. 

8  To  turn  T\irk,  was  a  familiar  phrase  for  any  vio- 
lent change  in  condition  nr  character. 

9  '  Provincial  roses,  on  my  razed  shoes.'  Provineiai 
was  erroneously  changed  to  Prorencal,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Warton.    Mr.  Douoa  rectified  the  error  by  show- 


Ham.  Why,  let  the  strncken  deer  go  weep,* 

The  hart  ungalled  play  : 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep  ; 
Thus  runs  the  world  away. — 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers  (if  .ne 
rest  of  my  fortunes  turn  Turk'  with  me,)  with  two 
provincial  roses  on  my  razed''*  shoes,  get  me  a  fel- 
lowship in  a  cry'"  of  players,  sir  ? 
J^or.  Half  a  share." 
Ham,  A  whole  one,  L 

For  thou  dost  know,  O,  Damon  dear, 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very  very — peacock." 
JIor.You  might  have  rhymed. 
Ham.  O,  g(H>d  Horatio,  I'll  take  the  ghost'a  word 
for  a  thousand  pound.     Didst  perceive  ? 
Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning,-^— 
Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 
Ham.  Ah,  ha !— come,  some  music ;  come,  the 
recorders." — 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy, 

Why,  then,  b^ke, — he  Ukes  it  not,  perdy.'* 

Enter  RosEifCRAHTZ  a»d  GcriLDEiiSTsmir. 
Come,  some  music. 

CruiL  Good,  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with 
you. 

Ham,  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

GuiL  The  king,  sir. 

Ham,  Ay^  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

GuiL  Is,  m  his  retirement,  manrellous  distem- 
pered.       

Ham.  With  drink,  sir  7 

GuiL  No,  my  lord,  with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more 
richer,  to  signify  this  to  the  doctor  ;  for,  for  me  to 
put  him  to  his  purgation,  would,  perhaps,  plungo 
nini  into  more  cnoler. 

Guil.  Good,  my  lord,  put  your  discourse  into 
some  frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  my  affair. 

Hmm.  I  am  tame,  sir : — pronounce.  ' 

GuiL  The  ^ueen,    your  mother,  in   most  great        -a 
affliction  of  spirit,  hato  sent  me  to  you.  J 

Han.  You  are  welcome. 

Guil.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  courtesy  is  not  of 
the  right  breed.     If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me 


in?  that  the  Provineiai  rosea  took  their  name  from  Pro- 
rins,  in  Lower  Brie,  and  not  from  Prorence.  Razed 
shoes  are  most  probably  etnbroidered shoe*.  The  quarto 
reads,  rac'd.    To  race,  or  rase,  was  to  stripe. 

10  '  A  cry  of  players.'  It  was  usual  to  call  a  pack  of 
ho  umls  a  cry  ;  from  the  French  meute  de  chiens :  it  is 
here  humorously  anplied  to  a  troop  or  company  of 
players.  Il  is  used  again  in  Coriolanus :  Menenius 
says  to  the  citizens,  '  you  have  made  good  work,  vou 
and  your  cry.'  In  the  very  curious  catalogue  of  The 
Companyes  of  Bestys,  giveii  in  The  Boke  of  Sl  Albans, 
many  equally  singular  terms  may  be  found,  which  seem 
to  have  exercised  the  wit  and  ingeouky  of  ouraoceetorm; 
as  a  throve  of  throshers,  a  scuJU  or  shoal  of  monks,  Itc 

1 1  The  players  were  paid  not  by  salaries,  bm  bv  Miarw 
or  ponions  of  the  profit,  according  to  meriL  See  M»> 
lone's  Account  of  the  Ancient  Theatres,  paaain. 

12  '  A  very,  very— peacock.'  The  old  copies  read 
paiock,  and  paioche.  Tiie  peacock  was  as  proverbially 
used  for  a  proud  Jool  aa  the  lapwing  for  a  silly  one. 
<  Pavoneggiare,  to  court  it,  to  brave  it,  to  peaeoekise  it, 
to  wantonise  it,  w  get  up  and  down  fondly,  gazing  upon 
himself  as  a  peacock  does.' — Florio,  Ital.  DicL  IdOQ^ 
Theobald  pro|)oeed  to  read  paddock  ;  and  in  the  last 
scene,  Hamlet  bestows  this  opprol>rious  name  upon  the 
king.  Mr.  Blakeway  has  snggected  that  we  mi; hi  read 
puttock,  which  means  a  base  degenerate  hawk,  a  kite; 
which  Shakspeare  does  indeed  contrast  with  the  e«(te 
in  Cymbelioe,  Aa  i.  Sc  9  :— 

<  I  chose  an  eagle,  and  did  avoid  a  puttock.' 

13  '  The  recorders.'  See  note  on  a  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Act  i.  Sc.  1.  It  is  difficult  to  settle  ex- 
actly the  form  of  this  instrument :  old  writers  in  reneral 
make  no  distinction  between  a  flute,  a  pipe,  and  a  re- 
corder ;  but  Hawkins  has  shown  clearly,  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Lord  Bacon's  Natural  History,  that  the  fiul«  and 
the  recorder  were  distinct  instruments. 

U  Perdy  is  a  corruption  of  the  Fnocb  par  Dim 
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a  wholesome  answer,  I  will  do  your  mother's  com- 
mandment :  if  not,  your  pardon,  and  my  return  shall 
be  the  end  of  my  business. 

Ham,  Sir,  I  cannot. 

Chtil.  What,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer  ;  my  wit's 
diseased  :  But,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  can  make, 
you  shall  command ;  or,  rather,  as  you  say,  my 
mother :  therefore  no  more,  but  to  the  matter  ;  My 
mother,  you  say, 

Rot.  Then  thus  she  says :  Your  behaviour  hath 
struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 

Ham.  O,  wonderful  son,  that  can  so  astonish  a 
mother ! — But  is  there  no  gequel  at  the  heels  of 
this  mother's  admiration  ?  impart. 

Ros.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  closet, 
ere  you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  shall  obey,  were  she  ten  times  our 
mother.     Have  you  any  further  trade  with  us  ? 
•    Ro».  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  And  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers. 

Ros.  Good,  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  dis- 
temper? you  do,  surely,  but  bar  the  door  upon 
your  own  liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your 
b-iend. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ro».  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice 
of  the  king  himself  for  your  succession  in  Den- 
mark? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  but  While  the  grass  grows, — the 
proverb  is  something  musty. 

Enter  the  Players,  roith  Recorders. 

O,  the  Recorders  : — ^let  me  see  one. — To  withdraw 
with  you.' — Why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the 
wind  of  me,*  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

Guil.  O,  my  lord,  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my 
love  is  too  unmannerly.' 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Will  you 
play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

Guil.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

CiuiL  Believe  me,  I  canilot. 

Ham.  I  do  beseech  you. 

CruU.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying :  govern  these  ven- 
tages* with  your  fingers  and  thumb,  give  it  breath 
with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  elo- 
quent music.     Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 

Gftu7.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utter- 
ance of  harmony  ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Wliy,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a 
thing  you  make  of  me  /  You  would  play  upon  me  ; 
you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops  ;  you  would 
pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  you  would 
sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my 
compass :  and  there  is  much  music,  excellent 
voice,  in  this  little  organ  ;  yet  cannot  you  make  it 
ppeak.  'Sblood,  do  you  think,  I  am  easier  to  be 
played  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me  what  instrumept 
you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  cannot  play 
upon  me. 


ErUer  PoLONiiTi. 
God  bless  you,  sir  ! 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you, 
and  presently. 

Ham.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's  almost  in 
shape  of  a  camel  ? 

Pol.  By  the  mass,  and  'tis  like  a  camel,  indeed* 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel.  x. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale  ? 

Pol.  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and 
by. — They  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.' — I  will 
come  by  and  by. 

Pol.  I  will  say  so.  [Exit  Polonius. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  easily  said. — Leave  me, 
friends.  [Exeunt  Ros.  Guil.  Hor,  ^. 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night ; 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes  out 
Contagion  to   this  world:  Now  could  I  drink  hot 

blood. 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day^ 
Wouldquake  to  lookon.  Soft;  now  to  my  mother,— 
O,  heart,  lose  not  thy  nature  ;  let  not  ever 
The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom  ; 
Let  riie  be  cruel,  not  unnatural : 
I  will  speak  djiggers  to  her,'  but  use  none  ; 
My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites  : 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent,* 
To  give  them  seals,  never,  my  soul,  consent !  [Exit. 
SCENE  III.     A  Room  in  the  same.    Enter  King, 

RoSEIfCKANTZ,  OJld  GUILDEWgTERN. 

King.  I  like  him  not :  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us. 
To  let  his  madness  range.  Therefore,  prepare  you; 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch, 
And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you  : 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  near  us,  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies. 

Chiil.  We  will  ourselves  provide  : 

Most  holy  and  religions  fear  it  is. 
To  keep  those  many  many  bodies  safe, 
That  live,  and  feed,  upon  your  majesty. 

Ros.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound, 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind,       ' 
To  keep  itself  from  'noyance  j  but  much  more 
That  spirit,  upon  whose  wear  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.    The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone  :  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw  _ 

What's  near  it,  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel,  , 

Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd  ;  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boist'rous  rum.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King.    Arm  you,   I   pray  you,   to   this  speedy 
voyage  ; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon'"  this  fear, 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 

Rot,  Guil.  We  will  haste  us. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guii.. 


1  '  To  withdraw  with  you.'  Malone  added  here  a 
stage  direction  [Taking  Guild,  aside.]  Steevens  thinks 
it  an  answer  to  a  motion  Guildenstern  had  used,  for  Ham- 
let to  withdraw  with  him.  I  think  that  it  means  no 
more  than  '  to  draw  back  with  you,'  to  leave  that  scent 
or  trail.    It  is  a  hunting  term,  like  that  which  follows. 

2  '  To  recover  the  wind  of  me.'  This  is  a  term  which 
has  been  left  unexplained.  It  is  borrowed  from  hunting, 
as  the  context  shows  ;  and  means,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  animal  pursued,  by  getting  to  the  windward  of  it, 
that  it  may  not  scent  its  pursuers.  '  Observe  how  the 
wind  is,  that  you  may  set  the  net  so  as  the  hare  and 
wind  may  come  together ;  if  the  wind  be  sideways  it 
may  do  well  enough,  but  never  if  it  blow  over  the  net 
into  the  hare's  face,  for  he  will  scent  both  it  and  you  at 
a  distance.' — Gentleman's  Recreation. 

3  Hamlet  may  say  with  propriety,  'I  do  not  well  un- 
derstand that.'  Perhaps  Guildenstern  means,  '  If  my 
duty  to  the  king  makes  me  too  bold,  my  love  to  you 
makes  me  importunate  even  to  rudeness.' 

4  The  ventages  are  the  holes  of  the  pipe.  The  stops 
means  the  mode  of  stopping  those  ventages  to  produce 


notes.    Malone  has  made  it  the   '  sounds  produced.' 

Thus  in  King  Henry  V.  Prologue  : — 

'  Rumour  is  a  pipe 

And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop.'' 

5  See  note  on  Act  ii.  Sc.  2. 

6  The  quarto  reads  : — 

'  And  do  such  business  as  the  bitter  day,'  &c. 

7  '  They  are  pestilent  fellows,  they  speak  nothing 
but  bodkins.' — Return  from  Parnassus.  In  the  Aulu- 
laria  of  Plautus  a  phrase  not  less  singular  occurs : — 

'  Jtfe'  Quia  raitri  miseri  cerebrum  excutiunt, 
Tua  dicta  soror  :  lapides  logueris.'         Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

8  To  shend  is  to  injure,  whether  by  reproof,  blows, 
or  otherwise.  Shakspeare  generally  uses  shent  for  re- 
proved, threatened  with  angry  words.  '  To  give  his 
words  seals'  is  therefore  to  carry  his  punishment  beyond 
reproof.  The  allusion  is  to  the  sealing  a  deed  to  render 
it  effective.    The  quarto  of  1603  : — 

'  I  will  speak  daggers  ;  those  sharp  words  being  spent, 
To  do  her  wrong  ray  soul  shall  ne'er  consent.' 

9  Folio  reads  '  spirits.'  10  Quarto — '  about.' 
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Enter  PoLowius. 


Pol.  My  lord,  he's  going  to  his  mother's  closet. 
Behind  the  arras'  I'll,  qpnvey  myself. 
To  hear  the  process  ;    I'll  warrant,  she'll    tax  him 

home  ; 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
'Tis  meet,  that  some  more  audience,  than  a  mother, 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,*  should  o'erhear 
The  speech,  of  vantage.'     Fare  you  well,  my  liege  ; 
I'll  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord, 

[Exit  POLONIUS. 

O,  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven  ; 

It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse  upon't, 

A  brother's  murder  ! — Pray  can  I  not. 

Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will  ;♦ 

My  stronger  guilt  defeats  my  strong  intent ; 

And,  like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 

I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 

And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand 

Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood  ? 

Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens. 

To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?  Whereto  serves  mercy, 

But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence? 

And  what's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force,— • 

To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall, 

Or  pardon'd,  being  down?  Then  I'll  look  up  ; 

My  fault  is  past.     But,  O,  what  form  of  prayer 

Can  serve  my  turn  ?  Forgive  me  my  foul  murder  ! — 

That  cannot  be  ;   since  I  am  still  possess'd 

Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder, 

My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 

May  one  be  pardon'd  and  retain  the  offence  ? 

In  tne  corruptea  currents  of  this  world, 

Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice  ; 

And  oft  'lis  seen,  the  wicked  prize  itself 

Buys  out  the  law :   But  'tis  not  so  above  : 

There  is  no  shufHing,  there  the  action  lies 

In  his  true  nature :  and  we  ourselves  compell'd, 

Even  to  tho  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults. 

To  give  in  evidence.     What  then  ?  what  rests  ? 

Try  what  repentance  can  :  What  can  it  not  ? 

yet  what  can  it,  when  one  cannot  repent? 

O,  wretched  state  !  O,  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 

0,  limed'  soul ;  that,  struggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engag'd  !  Help,  angels,  make  assay  ! 
Bow,  stubborn  knees !  and,  heart,  with  strings  of 

steel, 
Be  sofl  as  sinews  of  the  new-bom  babe ; 
All  may  be  well ! 

Ertter  Hamlet, 
Ham.  Now  might  I  do  it.  pat,  now  he  is  praying  ; 
And  now  Pll  do't ;  and  so  he  goes  to  heaven  : 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd  7  That  would  be  scann'd:' 
A  villain  kills  mv  father  ;  and.  for  that, 

1,  his  sole  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary,^  not  revenge. 

Ho  took  my  father  grossly  full  of  bread  : 

With  all  his  crimesl)road  blown,  as  flush  as  May  : 

And,  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save  heaven  / 

1  See  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  ii.  Sc.  4. 

3        ' Matres  omnes  filils 

In  peccato  adjutrices,  auxilil  in  patema  injuria 
Solent  esse' Mer.  Heaut.  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 

3  Warburton  explains  of  vantage,  '  by  some  op- 
portunity of  secret  observation.'  I  incline  to  think  that 
'  of  vantage,''  in  Shakspeare's  language,  \a  for  advan- 
tage, comraodi  causa. 

4  1.  e.  '  though  I  was  not  only  willing,  but  strongly 
inclined  to  pray,  my  guilt  prevented  me.' 

a  i.  e.  caught  as  with  birdlime. 

6  '  That  would  be  Bcann'd'— that  requires  considera- 
tion, or  ought  to  be  estimated, 

7  The  quarto  reads,  base  and  silly. 

8  Shakspeare  has  used  the  verb  to  hent,  to  take,  to 
lay  hold  on,  elsewhere  ;  but  the  word  is  here  used  as  a 
substantive,  for  hold  or  opportunity. 

9  Johnson  has  justly  exclaimed  against  the  horrible 
nature  of  this  desperate  revenge  ;  but  the  quotations  of 
the  commentators  from  other  plays  contemporary  with 
and  succeeding  this,  show  that  it  could  uat  have  been  so 


But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  though 
'Tis  heavy  with  him  :  And  am  I  then  revenged, 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul, 
When  he  is  fit  and  season'd  for  his  passage  ? 
No, 

Up,  sword  ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent  :• 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage  : 
Or,  in  the  incestuous  pleaisures  of  his  bedj 
At  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  act 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in't : 
Then  trip  him,  that  hb  heels  may  kick  at  heaven: 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black, 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.'     My  mother  stays : 
This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days.        [Exit. 
The  King  riies  and  advance*. 

King.  My   words   fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain 
below  : 
Words,  without  thoughts,  never  to  heaven  go." 

[Exit, 

SCENE  rV.    Another  Room  in  the  tarn*.    Enter 
Queen  and  PoLONiva. 

Pol.  He  will  ^me  straight.    Look,  jwx  lay  horn* 
to  him : 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 

with ; 
And  that  your  grace  hath  screen'd  and  stood  b»> 

tween 
Much  heat  and  him.    I'll  silence  roe  e'en  here. 
'Pray  you,  be  round  with  him,' ' 

Queen.  I'll  warrant  you  ; 

Fear  me  not : — withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming, 

[PoLOKiua  Iddet  Mnudf. 

Ertter  H.\.mli:t. 

Ham.  Now,  mother ;  what's  the  matter  ? 
Queen.  Hamlet,  thou   hast  thy  father  much  of< 

fended. 
Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 
Queen.  Come,  come,  you  answer  with  an  idls 

tongue. 
Ham.  Go,  go,  you  question  with  a  wicked  tongue. 
Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet  7 
Ham.  What's  the  matter  now? 

Queen.  Have  you  forgot  me  7 
Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so  : 

You  are  the  aueen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife  ; 
And, — 'woulu  it  were  not  so  ! — you  are  my  mother. 
Queen.  Nay,  then  Pll  set  those  to  you  that  can 

speak. 
Ham.  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down ;  you  shall 
not  budge  ; 
Tou  go  not,  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass 
Where  you  may  see  tne  inmost  part  of  you. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  7  tnou  wilt  not  mur* 
der  me  ? 
Help,  help,  ho ! 
Pol.  [Be}uwL\  What,  ho !  help  I 
Ham.  How  now !  a  rat  ? 

[JDroiM. 
Dead,  for  a  ducat,  dead, 

J  Hamlet  make»  a  pass  through  the  Arras, 
ehind.]  O,  I  am  slain, 

[Falls,  and  dies. 


horrifying  to  the  ears  or  our  ancestors.  In  limes  ofless 
civilization,  revenge  was  held  almost  a  sacred  duty  ; 
and  the  purpose  of  the  appearance  of  the  ghost  in  this 
play  is  chiefly  to  excite  Hamlet  to  k.  The  more  Tell 
and  terrible  the  retributive  act,  the  mure  meritorious  k 
seems  to  have  been  held.  The  King  himself  in  a  future 
scene,  when  stimulating  Laertes  tu  kill  Hamlet,  says, 
'  Revenge  should  have  no  bounds.'  Mason  has  ob- 
served that,  horrid  aa  this  rssoluiion  of  Hamlet's  is, 
'  yet  stime  moral  may  be  extracted  from  it,  as  all  his 
subsequent  misfortunes  were  owing  to  tbia  savag* 
refinement  of  revenge.' 

10  First  quaito: — 

'  No  king  on  earth  is  safe,  if  God's  bis  (b«.> 

11  The  folio  here  interposes  the  following  speech:    • 

'  Han.  [  H'itAin]  Mother,  mother,  mother.' 
The  circumstance  of  Polonius  hiding  himself  behintftlM 
arras  and  the  manner  of  his  death  are  found  in  the  oI4 
black  letter  prose  Hysiory  of  Hamblett. 
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Queen.  O,  me,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not : 

(s  it  the  king  ? 

[Lifts  up  the  Arras,  and  draws  forth  Poi.0- 
mvs. 
Queen.  O,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  this  ! 
Ham.  A  bloody  deed  ;  almost  as  bad,  good  mo- 
ther. 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother.' 
Queen.  As  kill  a  king  ! 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  'twas  my  word. — 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  farewell ! 

[To  POLONIUS. 

I  took  thee  for  thy  better  ;  take  thy  fortune  : 

Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy,  is  some  danger. — 

Leave  wringing  of  your  hands  ;  Peace  ;  sit  you  down. 

And  let  me  wrmg  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall. 

If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff: 

If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so. 

That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st  wag 
thy  tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me  ? 

Ham.  Such  an  act. 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty  ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite  ;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love. 
And  sets  a  blister  there  ;*  makes  marriage  vows 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths :  O,  such  a  deed 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  sou! ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words :  Heaven  s  face  doth  glow  ; 
Yea,  this  solidity  and  compound  mass, 
With  tristful  visage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act.'  _ 

Queen.  Ah  me,  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ?* 

Ham.  Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this  ; 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow  : 
Hyperion's  curls  ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command  ; 
A  station'  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 


1  There  is  an  idle  and  verbose  controversy  between 
Steevens  and  Malone,  whether  the  poet  meant  to  repre- 
sent the  Queen  aa  guilty  or  innocent  of  being  accessory 
to  the  murder  of  her  husband.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
doubt  upon  the  matter.  The  Queen  shows  no  emotion 
at  the  mock  play  when  it  is  said — 

'  In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst, 
None  wed  the  second  but  who  kill'd  the  first.' — 
and  now  manifests  the  surprise  oF  conscious  innocence 
upon  the  subject.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  Ham- 
let never  directly  accuses  her  of  any  guilty  participation 
in  that  crime.  I  am  happy  to  find  my  opinion,  so  ex- 
pressed in  December,  1923,  confirmed  by  the  newly  dis- 
covered quarto  copy  of  1603 ;  in  which  the  Queen  in  a 
future  speech  is  made  to  say — 

'  But,  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  swear  by  heaven, 
I  never  knew  of  this  most  horrid  murder.' 

2  ' takes  off  the  rose 

From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love,'  &c. 
One  would  think  by  the  ludicrous  gravity  with  which 
Steevens  and  Malone  take  this  figurative  expression  in 
a  literal  sense,  that  they  were  unused  to  the  language 
of  poetry,  especially  to  the  adventurous  metaphors  of 
Shakspeare.  Mr.  Boswell's  note  is  short  and  to  the 
purpose.  '  Rose  is  put  generally  for  the  ornament,  the 
grace  of- an  innocent  love.'  Ophelia  describes  Ham- 
let as — 

'  The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state.' 

3  The  quarto  of  1604  gives  this  passage  thus: — 

' Heaven's  face  does  glow 

O^er  this  solidity  and  compound  mass 
With  heated  visage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act.' 
4  The  index,  or  table  of  contents,  was  formerly  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  books.    In  Othello,  Act  ii.  Sc.  7,  we 
have — '  an  index  and  ohacxixa  prologue  to  the  history  of 
foul  and  lustful  thoughts.' 

S  It  is  evident  Trom  this  passage  that  whole  length 
pictures  of  the  two  kings  were  formerly  introduced. 
Station  does  not  mean  the  spot  where  any  one  is  placed, 
but  the  act  of  standing,  the  attitude.  So  ju  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  Actiii.  Sc.  3: — 

'  Her  motion  and  her  station  are  aa  one* 


A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 

Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 

To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man : 

This  was  your  husband. — Look  you  now,  what  fol- 

•     lows : 
Here  is  your  husband  ;  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.*     Have  you  eyes  ? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  mountain  leave  to  feed. 
And  batten'  on  this  moor  ?  Ha  !  have  you  eyes  ? 
You  cannot  call  it,  love  :  for,  at  your  age. 
The  hey-day  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it's  humble. 
And  waits  upon  the  judgment ;  And  what  judgment 
Would  step  from  this  to  this  ?  [Sense,*  sure  you 

have. 
Else  could  you  not  have  motion :  But,  sure,  that 

sense 
Is  apoplex'd  :  for  madness  would  not  err ; 
Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thrall'd, 
But  it  reserv'd  some  quantity  of  choice. 
To  serve  in  such  a  difference.]     What  devil  was't 
That  thus  hath  cozen'd  you  at  hoodman  blind  '! 

tEyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 
lars  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mope.'"] 

O,  shame  !  where  is  tny  blush  ?  Rebellious  hell, 
If  thou  canst  mutine' '  in  a  matron's  bones. 
To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 
And  melt  m  her  own  fire  :'*  proclaim  no  shame, 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge  ; 
Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  burn. 
And  reason  panders  will. 

Queen.  O,  Hamlet,  speak  no  more  : 

Thou  turn'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ; 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained"  spots 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ham.  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed'*  bed  ; 
Stew'd  in  corruption  ;  honeying,  and  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  sty  ; 

Queen.  O,  speak  to  me  no  more  ; 

TTiese  words,  like  daggers,  enter  in  mine  ears  : 
No  more,  sweet  Hainlet. 


Without  this  explanation  it  might  be  conceived  that  the 
compliment  designed  for  the  attitude  of  the  King  was 
bestowed  on  the  place  where  Mercury  is  represented  as 
standing. 

6  Here  the  allusion  is  to  Pharaoh's  dream.  Gene- 
sis, xl). 

7  i.  e.  to  feed  rankly  or  grossly :  it  is  usually  applied 
to  the  fattening  of  animals.  Marlowe  has  it  for  '  to 
grow  fat.'  Bat  is  the  old  word  for  increase  ;  whence 
we  have  battle,  batten,  batful. 

3  Sense  here  is  not  used  for  reason  ;  but  for  sensa- 
tion, feeling,  oc  perception  :  as  before  in  this  scene  :— 

'  That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense.' 
Warburton,  misunderstanding  the  passage,  proposed  to 
read  notion  instead  of  motion.    The  whole  passage  in 
brackets  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

9  '  The  hoodwiuke  play,  or  hoodman  blind,  in  some 
place,  called  blindmanbuf' — Buret.  It  appears  also  to 
have  been  called  blind  hob.  It  is  hob-man  blind  in  the 
quarto  of  1603. 

10  i.  e.  could  not  be  so  dull  and  stupid. 

11  Mutine  for  mutiny.    This  is  the  old  form  of  the 
verb.     Shakspeare  calls  mutineers  mutines  in  a  subse- 
quent scene  ;  but  this  is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  him :   ^ 
they  were  called  mutiners  anciently. 

12  Thus  in  the  quarto  of  1603 : — 

'  Why,  appetite  with  you  is  in  the  wane, 
Your  blood  runs  backward  now  from  whence  it  came ; 
"Who'll  chide  hot  blood  within  a  virgin's  heart. 
When  lust  shall  dwell  within  a  matron's  breast ." 

13  '  Grained  spots ;'  that  is,  dyed  in  grain,  deeply 
imbued. 

14  i.  e.  greasy,  rank,  gross.  It  is  a  term  borrowed  from 
falconry.  It  is  well  known  that  the  seam  of  any  animal 
was  the  fat  or  tallow ;  and  a  hawk  was  said  to  be  en. 
seamed  when  she  was  too  fat  or  gross  for  flight.  By 
some  confusion  of  terms,  however,  '  to  enseam  a  hawk' 
was  used  lor  '  to  purge  her  of  glut  and  grease ;'  by  ana- 
logy it  should  have  been  unseam.  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  in  The  False  One,  use  inseamed  in  the  same 
manner  : — 

'  His  lechery  inseamed  upon  him.' 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  the  quarto  of  1403  reads  in. 
cestuoua;  as  does  that  of  1611 
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Ham.  A  murderer,  and  a  villain ; 
A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lord  : — a  vice'  of  kings  : 
A  cutpurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule ; 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole, 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

QuMit.  No  more. 

Enter  Ghost.* 

Ham.  A  king 

Of  shreds  and  patches  : — 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings, 
You  heavenly  guards! — What  would  your  gracious 
figure? 

Queen.  Alas,  he's  mad. 

Ham.  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide, 
That,  laps'd  m  time  and  passion,^  lets  go  by 
The  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
O,  say  ! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget .  This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
Bui,  look  !  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits  : 
O,  step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ; 
Conceit*  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works  ; 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  7 

Queen.  Alas,  how  ia't  with  you  ? 
That  you  do  bend  your  eyes  on  vacancy, 
And  with  the  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  7 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep  ; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  the  alarm, 
your  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements,' 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.     O,  gentle  sou, 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  On  him !  on  him ! — Look  you  how  pale 
he  glares ! 
His  form  and  cause  conjoin'd,  preaching  to  stones. 
Would  make  them  capable.' — Do  not  look  upon  me  ; 
Lest,  with  this  piteous  action,  you  convert 
My  stern  affects  :'  then  what  I  have  to  do 
Will  want  true  colour  ;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this  ? 

Ham.  Do  you  see  nothing  there  7 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  fseo. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothmg  hear  ? 


1  i.  e.  '  the  low  mimic,  the  counterreit,  a  (lizard,  or 
common  vice  and  jester,  counterfeiting  the  eesturea  of 
any  man.''— Fleming.  Shakspeare  afterwards  calls  him 
a  king  of  shreds  and  patches,  alluding  to  the  party- 
coloured  habit  of  the  rice  or  fool  in  a  play. 

3  The  first  quarto  adds,  '  in  his  nighl-gotcn.' 

3  '  Laos'd  in  time  and  passion.'  Johnson  explains 
this—'  That  having  suffered  time  to  slip  and  passion  to 
cool,  let's  go  by,'  kc.  This  explanaiioii  is  confirmed  by 
the  quarto  of  1608 : 

«  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chide, 
That  I  thus  long  have  let  revenge  slip  6y.» 

4  Conceit,  for  conception,  imagination.  This  was 
the  force  of  the  word  among  our  ancestors.  Thus  In  The 
RapeofLucrece: 

•  And  the  conceited  painter  was  so  nice.' 

5  '  The  hair  is  excrementitious  ;  that  is.  without  life 
or  sensation  ;  yet  those  very  hairs,  as  if  tney  had  life, 
start  up,'  kc.    So  Macbeth  : — 

« my  fell  of  hair 

Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't.' 

6  Capable  for  susceptible,  intelligent,  i.  e.  would  ex- 
cite in  them  capacity  to  understand.  Thus  in  King 
Richard  III.  :— 

< O  His  a  parlous  boy. 

Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable.' 

7  '  My  stem  affects.'  All  former  editions  read—'  My 
stem  effects.'  '  Effects,  for  actions,  deeds,  effected,' 
says  Malone !  We  should  certainly  read  affects,  i.  e. 
dispositions,  affections  of  the  mind  :  as  in  that  disputed 
passage  of  Othello  t— '  the  young  affects  in  me  defunct.' 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  the  same  error  in  Mea- 
sure for  Measure,  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. : — 

« Thou  art  not  certain. 

For  thv  complexion  shifts  to  strange  iffecU, 
Aftrr  the  moon.'  ^  , 

Dr.  Johnson  saw  the  error  in  that  play,  and  proposed  to 
road  affects.  But  the  present  passage  has  escaped  ob- 
servation    The  '  piteous  action'  of  ths  ghost  could  not 


Queen.  No,  nothing,  but  ourselves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there     look,  how  it  steals 
away ! 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal  i 

[EmU  Ghost. 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  yoor  brain : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy* 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ectasy  ! 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music  :  It  is  not  niadness, 
That  I  have  utter'd  :  bring  me  to  tlie  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  reward  ;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks  ; 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place  ; 
Whiles  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unsceiu     Confess  yourself  to  heaven ; 
Repent  what's  past ;  avoid  what  is  to  come  : 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost'  on  the  weeds. 
To  make  them  ranker.     Forgive  me  this  my  virtu*  : 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times. 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg  : 
Yea,  curb'"  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen,  O,  Hamlet  I  tliou  hast  clefl  my  heart  in 
twain. 

Ham.  O,  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  U, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night :  but  go  not  to  my  uncle's  bed  ; 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 

tThat  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
K  habit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this ;" 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  fro^k,  or  livery. 
That  aptly  is  put  on  :1  Refrain  to-night  ;'* 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence  :   ["the  next  more  easy: 
For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature, 
And  either  quell  the  devil  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency.]     Once  more,  good  night  ' 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd, 
I'll  blessing  beg  of  you. — For  this  same  lord, 

[Pointing  to  PoLOHros. 


alter  things  already  effected,  but  might  move  Hamlet  to 
a  less  stern  mood  of  mind. 

8  This  speech  ofthe  queen  has  the  following  remark- 
able variation  in  the  quarto  of  1603 : — 

'  Alas,  it  is  the  weakness  of  thy  brain 

Which  makes  thy  tongue  to  blazon  thy  heart's  griaf : 

But  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  smear  to  heaven, 

I  never  knew  of  this  most  horrid  murder : 

But,  Hamlet,  this  is  only  fantasy. 

And  for  my  love  forget  these  idle  fits.' 

9  '  Do  not  by  any  new  indulgence  heighten  your  for- 
mer offences.' 

10  i.  e.  bow.    '  Courber,  Fr.  to  bow,  crook,  or  curb.' 
Thus  in  Pierce  Plowman  :— 

'  Then  I  courbid  on  my  knees.' 

11  '  That  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 

Of  habit's  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this,'  kc 
This  passage,  which  is  not  in  the  foliu,  has  been  thought 
corrupt.  Dr.  Thirlby  proposed  to  read,  '  Of  habilseMZ.' 
Steevens  would  read,  '  Or  habits'  devil.'  It  is  evideitt 
that  there  is  an  intended  opposition  between  angel  and 
devil;  but  the  passage  will  perhaps  bear  explaining ■• 
it  stands  : — '  That  monster  custom,  who  (levoura  all 
sense  (feeling,  or  perception)  of  devilish  habits,  is  angal 
yet  in  this,'  kc.  This  passage  miaht  perhaps  hava 
been  as  well  omitted,  after  the  example  of  Uie  editors  of 
the  folio;  but,  I  presume,  it  has  been  retained  upon  the 
principle  which  every  where  guide  the  editors,  '  To  lose 
no  drop  of  that  immortal  man.' 

13  Here  the  quarto  of  t603  has  two  remarkable  lines :  •  - 
'  And,  mother,  but  assist  me  in  revenge, 
And  in  his  death  your  infamy  shall  die.' 

18  « The  next  more  easy,'  kc.  This  passage,  as  fiw  M 
potency,  is  also  omitted  in  the  folio.  In  the  line  :- 
'  And  either  quell  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out' 
The  word  quell  is  wanting  in  the  old  copy.  Malone  in 
serted  the  word  atrb,  because  he  found,  in  The  Mer 
chant  of  Venice,  « .Vnd  curb  this  cruel  devil  o(  his  will.' 
But  the  occurrence  of  curb  in  so  opposite  a  eenso  juat 
before,  is  against  his  emendation. 
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I  do  repent  r  But  heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  so, — 

To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me  ; ' 

That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 

I  will  bestow  him,  and  will  answer  well 

The  death  I  gave  him.    So,  again,  good  night ! — 

I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kinj  : 

Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind.— 

But  one  word  more,  good  lady. 

Queen.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do  : 
liet  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed  ; 
JWnch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  call  you,  his  mouse  ;^ 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy'  kisses. 
Or  padling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out, 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness, 
But  mad  in  craft.*   'Twere  good,  you  let  him  know ; 
For  who,  that's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 
Would  from  a  paddock,  from  a  bat,  a  gib,' 
Such  dear  concernings  hide  ?  who  would  do  so? 
'       No,  in  despite  of  sense,  and  secresy, 
'       Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top, 

Let  the  birds  fly  ;  and,  like  the  famous  ape, 
To  try  conclusions,'  in  the  basket  creep, 
And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Queen.  Be  thou  assur'd  if  words  be  made  of  breath, 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me.' 

Ham.  I  must  to  England  ;^  you  know  that  ? 

Queen.  Alack, 

I  had  forgot  ;  'tis  so  concluded  on. 

Ham.  [There's  letters  seal'd  :  and  my  two  school- 
fellows,'— 
'      Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fang'd, — 

They  bear  the  mandate  ;  they  must  sweep  my  way, 
And  marshal  me  to  knavery  :  Let_  it  work  ; 
For  'tis  the  sport,  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petar  :'°  and  it  shall  go  hard, 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines, 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon :  O,  'lis  most  sweet, 
When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet. — ] 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing. 
I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room  :  •  ■ 
Rlother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  counsellor 
Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave, 
Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. 
Come,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you  : — 
Good  night,  mother. 

{Exeunt  severally  ;  Hamlet  dragging  in 

POLONIUS. 


1  '  To  punish  me  by  making  me  the  instrument  of 
this  man's  death,  and  to  punish  this  man  by  my  hand.' 

2  Mouse,  a  term  of  endearment  formerly.  Thus 
Burton,  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  : — '  Pleasant 
names  may  be  invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss, 
pigeon,'  Sec. 

3  i.  e.  Teeky  or  fumant ;  reekant,  as  Florlo  calls  it.  The 
King  has  been  already  called  the  Woa/ king,  which  hints 
at  his  intemperance.  In  Coriolarms  we  have  the  reechy 
fieck  of  a  kitchen  wench.  Reeky  and  reechy  are  the 
same  word,  and  always  applied  to  any  vaporous  exha- 
lation, even  to  the  fumes  of  a  dunghill. 

4  The  hint  for  Hamlet's  feigned  madness  is  taken 
from  the  old  Historie  of  Hamblett  already  mentioned. 

5  For  paddock,  a  tbad,  see  Macbeth,  Act  i.  Sc.  1 : 
and  for  gib,  a  cat,  see  King  Henry  IV.  Part  I.  Act  i. 
Sc.  2. 

6  To  try  conclusions  is  to  put  to  proof,  or  try  experi- 
ments. See  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2.  Sir 
John  Suckling  possibly  alludes  to  the  same  story  in  one 
of  his  letters: — 'It  is  the  story  after  all  of  the  jacka- 
napes and  the  partridges  ;  thou  starest  after  a  beauty  till 
it  be  lost  to  thee,  and  then  let'stout  another,  and  starest 
after  that  till  it  is  gone  too.' 

7  The  quarto  of  1603  has  here  another  remarkable 
variation  : — 

'  Hamlet,  I  vow  by  that  Majesty 

That  knows  our  thoughts  and  looks  into  our  hearts, 

I  will  conceal,  consent,  and  do  my  best, 

What  stratagem  soe'er  thou  shall  devise.' 

8  The  manner  in  which  Hamlet  came  to  know  that 
he  was  to  be  sent  to  England  is  not  developed.  He  ex- 
presses surprise  when  the  king  mentions  it  in  a  future 
Bcene  ;  but  his  design  of  passing  for  a  madman  may 
account  for  thi?. 

S  N 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.       The  same.      Enter  King,  Queen, 

ROSENCRANTZ,  and  GulLDESrSTERN. 

King,  There's  matter  in  these  sighs  ;  these  prO" 
found  heaves : 
You  must  translate :  'tis  fit  we  understand  them : 
Where  is  your  son  ? 
Queen.  Bestow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while.  '*— 

[To  RoSENCKANTZ  aTld  GuiLDKNSTERW, 

who  go  out 
Ah,' '  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night ! 

King.  What,  Gertrude  ?     How  does  Hamlet  ? 

Queen.  Mad  as  the  sea,   and  wind,  when   both 
contend'* 
Which  is  the  mightier :  In  his  lawless  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir. 
Whips  out  his  rapier,  cnes,  Aral  !  a  rat  ! 
And,  in  this  brainish  apprehension,  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

King.  O,  heavy  deed  ! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there : 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself,  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas  !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answer'd  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept,  short  restrain'd,and  out  of  haunt,'  * 
This  mad  young  man  :  but,  so  much  was  our  love, 
We  would  not  understand  what  was  most  fit ; 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.    Where  is  he  gone  ? 

Queen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  kill'd : 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore. 
Among  a  mineral'^  of  metals  base, 
Shows  itself  pure  ;  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  O,  Gertrude,  come  away ! 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch, 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence  ;  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill. 
Both  countenance  and  excuse. — Ho !  Guildenstem ! 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Gitildenstern. 
Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  further  aid : 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain. 


9  This  and  the  eight  following  verses  are  omitted  in 
the  folio. 

10  Hoist  with  his  own  petar.  Hoist  for  hoised.  To 
hoyse  was  the  old  verb.  A  petar  was  a  kind  of  mortar 
used  to  blow  up  gates. 

11  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  coarse  language  for 
a  prince  under  any  circumstances,  and  such  as  is  not 
called  for  by  the  occasion.  But  Hamlet  has  purposely 
chosen  gross  expressions  and  coarse  metaphors, 
throughout  the  interview  with  his  mother,  perhaps  to 
make  his  appeal  to  her  feelings  the  more  forcible. 
Something  may  be  said  in  extenuation.  The  word 
guts  was  not  anciently  so  offensive  to  delicacy  as  it  is  at 
present ;  the  courtly  Lyly  has  used  it  in  his  Mydas. 
1592  ;  Stanyhurst  often  in  his  translation  of  Virgil,  and 
Chapman  in  his  version  of  the  sixth  Ihad  : — 

' in  whose  guts  the  king  of  men  imprest 

His  ashen  lance.' 
In  short,  guts  was  used  where  we  now  use  entrails. 

12  This  line  does  not  appear  in  the  folio,  in  which 
Guildenstem  and  Rosencrantz  are  not  brought  on  the 
stage  at  all. 

13  Quarto — Ah,  mine  own  lord. 

14  Thus  in  Lear : — 

' he  was  met  e'en  now, 

As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea.' 
|13  Outof  Aauni  means  out  of  coOTpawtf.    'Frequenti'a, 
a  great  haunt  or  company  of  folk.'    "Thus  in  Antony 
and  Cleopatra : — 

'  Dido  and  her  Sichxus  shall  want  troope. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours.' 
And  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

'  We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  ot  men. 
16  Shakspeare,  with  a  hcence  not  unusual  amone  his 
contemporaries,  uses  ore  for  gold,  and  mineral  for 
mine.  BuUokar  and  Blount  both  define  '  or  or  ore, 
gold;  of  a  golden  colour.'  And  the  Cambridge  Die- 
tionarv,  1594,  under  the  Latin  word  mineralia,  will 
show  now  the  English  mineral  came  to  be  used  for  a 
mine.  Thus  also  in  The  Golden  Remaines  of  Hales  of 
Eton,  1693:'— <  Controversies  of  the  tiroes,  like  spirits  ia 
the  tftiHeralt,  wtth  all  their  labour  nothing  is  done.' 
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And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragg'd  him  : 
Go,  seek  him  out ;  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

[JExeuntRos.  and  GtriL. 
Come,  Gertrude,  we'll  call  up  our  wisest  friends  ; 
And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 
And  what's  untimely  done :   [so,  haply,  slander, — 
Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 
As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank," 
Transports  his  poisoii'd  shot,  may  miss  our  name. 
And  hit  the  woundless  air.^] — O,  come  away  ! 
My  soul  is  full  of  discord,  and  dismay.       [Exeunt. 
SCENE  11.    ATWther  Room  in  the  same.    Enter 
Hamlet. 

Ham.    —        ■  Safely  stowed, — [Ros.  ^c.  within. 
Hamlet!  Lord  Hamlet!]   But  soft  !' — what  noise? 
who  calls  on  Hamlet  ?  O,  here  they  come. 
Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Gcildenstern. 

Ros.  What  have   you  done,  my  lord,  with   the 
dead  body  ? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  'tis  kin. 

Ros.  Tell  us   where  'tis ;   that  we   may  take  it 
thence. 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ros,  Beheve  what? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not 
mine  own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge  ! 
— what  replication  should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a 
king? 

Ros.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  that  soaks  up  the  king's  couBte- 
nance,  his  rewards,  his  authorities.*  But  such  offi- 
cers do  the  king  best  services  in  the  end  :  He  keeps 
them,  Lke  an  ape  doth  nuts,'  in  the  corner  of  his 
jaw  ;  first  mouthed  to  be  last  swallowed  :  When  he 
needs  whart  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing 
you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again.* 

Ros.  I  understand  you  not,  n>y  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  tt :  A  knavish  speech  sleeps 
in  a  foolish  ear. 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body 
is,  and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is 
not  with  the  body.'     The  king  is  a  thing 

Guil.  A  thingj  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Of  nothing :  bring  mc  to  him.  Hide  fox, 
and  all  after.'  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  HL    Another  Room  in  the  same.    Enter 
King,  attended. 

King.  I  have  sent  to  seek  him,   and  to  find  the 
body. 
How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loose  ! 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him : 
He's  lov'd  of  the  distracted  multitude. 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes  ; 
And,  where  'tis  so,  the  offender's  scourge  is  weigh'd. 
But  never  the  ofTence.     To  bear  all  smooth  and  even, 

1  The  blank  was  the  mark  at  which  shots  or  arrows 
were  directed.  Thus  in  The  Winter's  Tale,  Act  ii. 
Sc.  3:— 

'  Out  of  the  blank  and  level  of  my  aim.' 

2  The  passage  in  brackets  is  not  in  the  folio.  The 
words  '  So,  haply,  slamler,'  are  also  omitced  in  the 
quartos  ;  they  were  supplied  by  Theobald.  The  addition 
is  8up{X)rted  by  a  passage  in  Cymbeline  :— 

' No,  'tis  slander, 

Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongua 
Out-renoOTS  all  the  worms  of  Nile,  whose  breath 
Hides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  bely 
All  corners  of  the  world.' 

3  '  But  soft,'  these  two  words  are  not  in  the  folio. 

4  Here  the  quarto,  1603,  inserts  '  that  makes  his 
liberality  your  storehouse,  but,'  &c. 

5  The  omission  of  the  words  '  doth  nuts,'  in  the  old 
copies,  had  obscured  this  passage.  Dr.  Farmer  pro- 
posed to  read  '  like  an  ape  an  apple.'  The  words  are 
now  supplied  from  the  newly  discovered  ciuarto  of  1603. 

6  '  He's  but  a  spuji^e,  and  shortly  needs  must  leese, 
His  wrong  got  juice,   when  greatness'  fist  shall 

aqueese 
Ills  Uipior  out.'  Marston,  Sat.  vil. 

7  Hamlet  alTects  obscurity.  His  meaning  may  be 
The  king  is  a  body  without  a  kingly  aoul,  a  thing— of 


This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause  :  Diseases,  desperate  grown. 
By  desperate  appliance  are  reheved, 

Enter  Rosewcraktz. 
Or  not  at  all.— How  now  ?  what  hath  befallen  ? 

Ros.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my  lord. 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 

King.  But  where  is  he  ? 

R/)s.  Without,  my  lord  ;  guarded,  to  know  your 
pleasure. 

King.  Bring  him  before  us. 

Ros.  Ho,  Guildenstern  !  bring  in  my  lord. 
Enter  Hamlet  and  Gctildensterw. 

King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where's  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  At  supper. 

King.  At  supper  ?  Where  ? 

Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  ia  eaten  ; 
a  certain  convocation  of  pohtic  worms  are  e'en  at 
him.  Vour  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet :  we 
fat  all  creatures  else,  to  fat  us ;  and  we  fet  ourselves 
for  magots  ;  Your  fat  king,  and  your  lean  beggar, 
is  but  variable  service  j  two  dishes,  but  to  one  t«3)le  } 
that's  the  end. 

[King.  Alas,  alas ! 

Ham.  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath 
eat  of  a  king  ;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of 
that    worm.'*] 

King.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ?   ' 

Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  show  you  how  a  king  may 
go  a  progress'"  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 

King.  Where  is  Polonius  ? 

Ham.  In  heaven  ;  send  thither  to  see  :  if  your 
messenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'  the  other 
place  yourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  kim  not 
within  this  month,  you  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up 
the  stairs  into  the  lobby. 

King.  Go  seek  him  there.  [To  some  Attendants. 

Ham.  He  will  stay  till  you  come. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

King.    Hamlet,    this   deed,    for    thine   especial 
safety, — 
Which  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
For  that  which  thou  hast  done, — must  send  theo 

hence 
With  fiery  quickness :  Therefore  prepare  thyself  j 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help,' ' 
The  associates  tend,'*  and  every  thing  is  bent 
For  England. 

Ham.  For  England? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good, 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  know'st  our  purposes. 

Ham.  I  see  a  cherub,  that  sees  them. — But, 
come  ;  for  England  ! — Farewell,  dear  mother. 

King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  My  mother ;  Father  and  mother  is  man 
and  wife ;  man  and  wife  is  one  flesh ;  and  so,  my 
mother.     Come,  for  England.  [Exit. 


nothing.'  Johnson  would  have  altered  '  Of  nothing'  to 
Or  nothing ;  but  Steevens  and  Farmer,  by  their  superior 
acquaintance  with  our  elder  writers,  soon  clearly  show- 
ed, by  several  examples,  ihat  the  teit  was  right. 

8  '  Hide  fox,  and  all  after.'  This  was  a  juvenile 
sport,  most  probably  what  is  now  called  hoop,  or  hide 
ajid  seek ;  in  which  one  child  hides  himself,  and  the 
rest  run  all  after,  seeking  him.  The  words  are  not  in 
the  quarto. 

9  '  Alas,  Alas  !'  This  speech  and  the  following  one  of 
Hamlet,  are  omitted  in  the  folio. 

10  A  progress  is  A  journey.  Steevens  says  '  it  alludes 
10  the  royal  journies  of  state,  always  styled  progresses.* 
This  was  probably  in  Shakspeare's  mind,  lor  the  wortl 
was  certainly  applied  to  those  periodical  journeys  of  the 
sovereign  to  visit  their  noble  subjects,  but  by  no  means 
exclusively.  Sir  William  Drury,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton,  among  the  Conway  papers, 
tells  him  he  is  going  'a  little  progresse  to  be  merry 
with  his  neighbours.'  And  that  popular  book  of  John 
Bunyan's,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress,  is  surely  not  the 
account  of  a  regal  '  predatory  excursion.' 

11  i.  e.  in  modern  phrase  ■  the  wind  serve;'  or  i«  rifht 
to  aid  or  kelp  you  on  your  way. 

13  i.  e.  attend. 
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King.  Follow  him  at  foot ;  tempt  him  with  speed 
aboard  ; 
Delay  it  not,  I'll  have  him  hence  to-night; 
Away  ;  for  every  thing  is  seal'd  and  done 
That  else  leans  on  the  affair  :  Pray  you,  make  haste. 
[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guil. 
And,  England,  if  my  love  thou  hold'st  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense  ; 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
Pays  homage  to  us,)  thou  may'st  not  coldly  set' 
Our  sovereign  process  ;  which  imports  at  full, 
By  letters  conjuring  to  that  effect, 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.     Do  it,  England  ; 
For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages,* 
And  thou  must  cure  me  :  Till  I  know  'tis  done, 
Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  will  ne'er  begin.' 

[Exit. 

SCENE  rV.     A  Plain  in  Denmark.    Enter  For- 
TlNBRAs,  and  Forces,  marching. 
For,    Go,  captain,  from    me  greet   the  Danish 
king; 
Tell  him,  that,  by  his  licence,  Fortinbras 
Claims*  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  march 
Over  his  kingdom.     You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us, 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye.* 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap.  I  will  do't,  my  lord. 

For.  Go  softly  on. 

[Exeunt  Fortinbras  and  Forces. 

Enter  Hamlet,  Rosencrawtz,  Guildew- 

STERN,    ^C. 

r*  Ham.         Good  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  ? 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham.  How  purpos'd,  sir, 

I  pray  you  ? 

Cem.  Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who 

Commands  them,  sir  ? 

Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Polaind,  sir, 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Cap.  Truly  to  speak,  sir,  and  with  no  addition, 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground. 
That  hath  m  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it ; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 

Cap.  Yes,  'tis  already  garrison'd. 

Ham.  Two  thousand  souls,  and  twenty  thousand 
ducats, 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw  : 
This  is  the  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace  ; 


1  To  set  formerly  meant  to  estimate.  There  is  no 
ellipsis,  as  Malone  supposed.  '  To  sette,  or  tell  the 
pryce ;  astimare.'  To  set  much  or  little  by  a  thing,  is 
to  estimate  it  much  or  little. 

2  '  I  would  forget  her,  but  a.  fever  she 

Reigns  in  my  blood.'        Love's  Labour^s  Lost. 

3  The  folio  reads : — 

'  Howe'er  my  haps,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun.'' 

4  The  quarto  reads — craves. 

5  Eye  (or  presence.  In  the  Regulations  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Queen's  Household,  1627: — 'AH  such 
as  doe  service  in  the  oueen's  eye.'  And  in  the  Esta- 
blishment of  Prince  Henry's  Household,  1610: — 'All 
euch  as  doe  service  in  the  prince's  eye.'  It  was  the 
formulary  for  the  royal  presence. 

6  The  remainder  of  this  scene  is  omitted  in  the  folio. 

7  i.  e.  profit. 

8  See  note  on  Act  i.  Sc.  2.  It  is  evident  that  discursive 
powers  of  mind  are  meant ;  or,  as  Johnson  explains  it, 
'  such  latitude  of  comprehension,  such  power  of  review- 
ing the  past,  and  anticipating  the  future.'  Since  I  wrote 
the  former  note,  I  find  that  Bishop  Wilkins  makes  ratio- 
cination and  discourse  convertible  terms. 

9  Craven  is  recreant,  cowardly.  It  may  be  satisfac- 
torily traced  from  crant,  creant,  the  old  French  word  for 
an  act  of  submission.  It  is  so  written  in  the  old  metri- 
cal tomance  of  Ywaine  and  Oawaine  (Ritson,  vol  i.  p. 
1331  :— 


That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  Ko  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

Cap.  God  be  wi'  you,  sir.  [Exit  Captain. 

Ros,  Will't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  will  be  with  you  straight.     Go  a  littlo 
before.  [Exeunt  Ros.  and  Gtrit. 

How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me. 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge  I  What  is  a  man, 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market'  of  his  time. 
Be  but  to  sleep  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse,* 
Looking  before,  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason 
To  fust  in  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven'  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  the  event, — 
A   thought,   which,  quarter'd.  hath   but   one  part 

wisdom, 
And,  ever,. three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 
Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  This  thing''s  to  do  : 
Sith  I  have  cause,  and  will,  and  strength,  and  means, 
To  do't.     Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me  : 
Witness,  this  army  of  such  mass  and  charge, 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince  ; 
Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambilion  puff'd, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 
Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure. 
To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare, 
Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great, 
Is,  not  to  stir  without  great  argument ; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  strawj 
When  honour's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I,  then, 
That  have  a  father  kill'd,  a  mother  stain'd. 
Excitements  of  my  reason,  and  my  blood,'" 
And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 
The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men. 
That,  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame. 
Go  to  their  graves  like  beds  :   fight  for  a  plot" 
Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause, 
Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent,'* 
To  hide  the  slain? — O,  irom  this  time  forth, 
My  thoughts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth ! 

[Exit. 

SCENE  V.      Elsinore.    A   Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Queen  and  Horatio. 

Queen.  1  will  not  speak  with  her. 

Hor.  She  is  importunate  ;  indeed,  distract  j 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Queen.  What  would  she  have  1 

Hor.  She  speaks  much  of  her  father  ;    says,  she 
hears. 
There's  tricks  i'  the  world  ;  and  hems,  and  beats  her 

heart ; 
Spurns   enviously'^  at  straws;    speaks  things   in 

doubt. 
That  carry  but  half  sense  :  her  speech  is  nothing, 


'  Or  yelde  the  til  us  als  creant.' 
And  in  Richard  Casur  de  Lion  (Weber,  vol.  ii.  p.  203) : — 

'  On  knees  he  fel  down,  andcryde,  "  Creaurit." ' 
It  then  became  cravant,  cravent,  and  at  length  craven. 
It  is  superfluous  to  add  that  recreant  is  from  the  sams 
source. 

10  '  Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood.' 
Provocations  which  excite  both  my  reason  and  my  paa 
sions  to  vengeance. 

11  A  plot  of  ground.    Thus  in  The  Mirror  for  Magis- 
trates : — 

'  Of  ground  to  win  a  plot,  a  while  to  dwell. 
We  venture  lives,  and  send  our  souls  to  hell.' 

12  Continent  means  that  which  comprehends  or  en- 
closes.   Thus  in  Lear  : — 

'  Rive  your  concealing  continents.' 
And  in  Chapman's  version  of  the  third  Iliad : — 

' did  take 

Thy  fair  form  for  a  continent  of  parts  as  fair.' 
'  If  there  bo  no  fulnesse,  then  is  the  continent  greater 
than  the  content.' — Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning, 
1633,  p.  1. 

13  Envy  is  often  used  by  Shakspeare  and  his  contem- 
poraries for  malice,  spite,  or  hatred : — 

*  You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy.' 

King  Henry  VIII. 
See  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv.   Sc.  1.    Indeed 'en- 
vioualy,  and  spitefully,'  are  treated  as  synonymous  by 
our  old  -writers. 
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Yet  the  unahaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection  ; '  they  aim''  at  it, 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts  : 
Which,  as  her  winks  and  nods,  and  gestures  yield 

them, 
Indeed,  would  make   one   think,   there  might'  be 

thought, 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily,* 

Queen.  'Twere  good,  she  were  spoken  with  ;  for 
she  may  strew 
DaJisejrous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds : 
Eiet  her  come  in.'  [£xit  Horatio. 

To  my  aick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is, 
I^ach  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss  :^ 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt. 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt. 

Re-enter  Horatio,  with  Ophelia.* 
Oph,  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Den- 
mark? 
Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia  ? 

Oph.  How  should  I  yow  true  love  know. 
From  another  one  7 
Sy  his  cockle  hat  and  stq^. 

And  his  sandal  shoon.*  [Singing. 

Queen.  Alas,  sweet  lady,  what  imports  this  song  ? 
Oph.  Say  you  ?  nay ;  'pray  you,  mark. 

He  is  dead  and  gone,  lady,  [Sings. 

He  is  dead  and  gone; 
At  his  head  a  grass-green  twrf 
Ax  his  heels  a  stone. 
O,  hot 

Queen,  Nay,  but  Ophelia, 

Oph.  'Pray  you,  mark. 

White  his  shroud  as  the  motmtain  snow. 

[Sings. 
£nier  King. 

Queen,  Alas,  look  here,  my  lord. 
Oph.       Larded?  all  with  sweet  floioers  ; 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave*  °  did  go, 
With  true  love  showers. 
King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady? 
Oph,  Well,  God'ield' '  you  !  They  say,  the  owl 
was  a  baker's  daughter !  >  *  Lord,  we  know  what  we 


I  To  collection,  that  U,  to  gather  or  deducs  conse- 
quences from  such  premises.  Thus  in  Cjrmbeline, 
Act  V.  8c.  5  :— 

' whose  containing 

Is  so  from  sense  to  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  iL> 
See  note  on  that  passage. 
3  The  quartos  read — yawn.    To  etirn,  is  to  guess. 

3  Folio — would. 

4  Unhappily,  that  is,  mischiewmslu. 

6  The  ttiree  first  lines  of  this  speech  are  given  to  Ho- 
ratio in  the  quarto. 

6  Shakspeare  is  not  singular  in  his  use  of  amiss  as  a 
substantive.  Several  instances  are  adduced  by  Stee- 
vens,  and  more  by  Mr.  Nares  in  his  Glossary.  '  Each 
toy,'  is  each  tnjte. 

7  '  There  is  no  pan  cf  this  play  in  its  representation 
on  the  stage  more  pathetic  than  this  scene  ;  which,  I  sup- 
pose, proceeds  from  the  utter  insensibility  Ophelia  has 
10  her  own  misfortunes.  A  great  sensibility,  or  none  at 
all,  seem  to  produce  the  same  effects.  In  the  latter 
[easel  the  audience  supply  what  is  wanting,  and  with 
the  former  they  sympathize.' — Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

5  These  were  the  badges  of  pilgrims.  The  cockle 
shell  was  an  emblem  of  their  intention  to  go  beyond 
sea.  The  habit  being  held  sacred,  was  often  assumed  as 
K  disguise  in  love  adventures.  In  The  Old  Wive's  Tale, 
by  Peele,  1595 : — '  I  will  give  thee  a  palmer's  staff  of 
ivory,  and  a  scallop  shell  of  beaten  gold.' 

9  Garnished.  10  Q,uario— ground. 

I I  See  Macbeth,  Act  1.  Sc.  6. 

13  This  (says  Mr.  Douce)  is  a  common  tradition  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  is  thus  related : — '  Our  Saviour 
went  into  a  baker's  shop  where  they  were  baking,  and 
asked  for  some  bread  to  eat.  Tlie  mistress  of  the  shop 
immediately  put  a  piece  of  dough  in  the  oven  to  bake 
for  him  ;  but  was  reprimanded  by  her  daughter,  who. 
insisting  that  the  piece  of  dough  was  too  large,  reduced 
it  to  a  very  small  size.  The  dough,  however,  imme- 
diately began  to  swell,  and  presently  became  of  amost 
enormous  size.  Whereupon  the  baker's  daughter  cried 
out,  lUugb,  haugh,  heugn,  which  owl-like  noise  proba- 


are,  but  know  not  what  we  may  be.  God  be  at 
your  table  ! 

King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 
Oph.  'Pray,  let  us  have  no  words  of  this  ;  but 
when  they  ask  you,  what  it  means,  say  you  tliis  : 
Good  morrow,  'tis  Saint  Valentine's  day," 

All  in  the  morning  betime. 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 

To  be  your  Valentine  : 
Then  up  he  rose,  and  don^d  his  clothes. 

And  dupp'd'*  the  chamber  door; 
Let  in  the  moid,  that  out  a  maid 
Never  departed  more. 
King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 

Oph.  Indeed,  without  an  oath,  FU  make  an  ead 
on't : 
By  Gis,  and  by  Saint  Charity,* ' 

Alack,  and  fie  for  shame  ! 
Young  men  will  do%  if  they  oome  toU  } 

By  cock,  tfiey  are  to  blame. 
Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me. 
You  promised  me  to  wed  : 
[He  answers.] 
So  toould  I  no'  done,  by  yonder  sun. 
An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bed. 
King.  How  long  hath  she  been  thus  ? 
Oph.   I   hope,  all  will  l>e  well.    We  must  be 
patient :    but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think, 
they  should  lay  him  i'  the  cold  ground  :  My  brother 
shall  know  of  it,  and  so  I  thank  you  for  your  good 
counsel.     Come,  my  coach !     Good  nigbt,  ladies  ; 
good  night,  sweet  ladies  :   good  night,  good  night. 

[Exit. 
King.  Follow  her  close  !  give  her  good  watch,  I 
pray  you.  [Exit  Horatio 

O  !  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death  :  And  now  behold, 
O,  Gertrude,  Gertrude,'* 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spie^ 
But  in  battalions  !  First,  her  father  slain  ; 
Next,  your  son  gone  ;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove  :  The  people  muddied, 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  tlioughts  and  whis- 
pers, 

bly  induced  our  Saviour  to  transform  her  into  that  bird 
for  her  wickedness.'  The  story  is  related  to  deter  chil- 
dren from  illiberal  behaviour  to  the  poor. 

13  The  old  copies  read  : — 

'  Tb-morrow  nis  Saint  Valentine's  day.' 
The  emendation  was  made  by  Dr.  Farmer.  The  origin 
of  the  choosing  of  Valciiiines  has  not  been  clearly  de- 
veloped. Mr.  Douce  traces  it  to  a  Pagan  custom  of  the 
same  kind  during  the  Lupercalia  feasts  in  honour  of 
Pan  and  Juno,  celebrated  in  tlie  month  of  February  by 
the  Romans.  The  anniversary  of  the  good  bishop,  or 
Saint  Valentine,  happening  in  this  month,  the  pious 
early  promoters  of  Christianity  placed  this  ix>pular  cu9> 
tom  under  the  patronage  of  the  saint,  in  order  to  eradi- 
cate the  notion  of  its  pagan  origin.  In  France  the  Va- 
lantin  was  a  moveable  feast,  celebrated  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Lent,  which  was  called  the  jour  dcs  bran- 
dons,  because  the  boys  carried  about  lighted  torches  on 
that  day.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  saint  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  custom  ;  his  legend  gives  no  clue  to  any 
such  supposition.  The  popular  notion  that  the  birds 
choose  their  mates  about  this  period  has  its  rise  in  the 
poetical  world  of  fiction. 

14  '  To  dupia  to  do  up,  as  to  don  is  to  do  on,  to  doffio 
do  off,'  &c.  Thus  in  Damon  and  Pythias,  1583 : — '  The 
porters  are  drunk,  will  they  not  dupthe  gate  to-day  ?> 
The  phrase  probably  had  its  origin  from  doing  up  or 
lifting  the  latch.  In  the  old  cant  language  to  dup  the 
gyger  was  to  open  the  door.  See  Harraan's  Caveat  (or 
Cursetors,  1575. 

16  Saint  Charity  is  found  in  the  Martyrology  on  the 
first  of  August.  'Roma  passio  sanctarum  vir^inum 
Fidei,  Spei,  et  Charitas,  quse  sub  Hadriano  pnncipe 
martyriiB  coronam  adepts  sunu'  Spenser  nicnlions  her 
in  Eclog.  V.  223.  By  gis  and  by  cock  are  only  corrup- 
tions, or  rather  subsututions,  for  difiTerent  fotam  at 
imprecation  by  the  sacred  name. 
16  In  the  quarto  1603  the  King  says  :— 

'  Ah,  pretty  wretch  !  this  Ts  a  change  indeed : 
O  time,  how  swiftly  runs  our  joys  away  f 
Content  on  earth  was  never  certain  bred. 
Today  we  laugh  and  live,  to-morrow  dead.' 
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For  good  Polonius'  deatK  ;   and  we  have  done  but 

greenly," 
fn  hugger-muffger*  to  inter  him  :  Poor  Ophelia 
Divided  from  herself,  and  her  fair  judgment ; 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  beasts. 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these, 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France  : 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,'  keeps  himself  in  clouds, 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death  ; 
Wherein  necessity,  of  matter  beggar'd, 
Will  nothing  stick  our  person  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     O,  my  dear  Gertrude,  this. 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,*  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death  !  [Jl  noise  within. 

Queen  Alack!  what  noise  is  this?' 

JEnter  a  Gentleman. 

King.  Attend. 
Where  are  my  Switzers  ?'  Let  them  guard  the  door  : 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

Gent.  Save  yourself,  my  lord ; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list. 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste, 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbears  your  officers  !  The  rabble  call  him  lord  ; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin, 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known. 
The  ratifie  rs  and  props  of  every  word. 
They  cry.  Choose  we  ;  Laertes  shall  be  king  /' 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 
iMertes  shall  be  king,  Laertes  king  I 

Queen.  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry  ! 
O,  this  is  counter.'  you  false  Danish  dogs. 

King,  The  doors  are  broke.  [JVoise  within. 

Enter  Laertes,  armed;  J) a.nes  following, 

Laer.  Where  is  this  king  ? — Sirs,  stand  you  all 
without. 

Danes.  No,  let's  come  in. 

/Mer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Danes.  We  will,  we  will. 

[They  retire  without  the  Door. 

iMcr.  I  thank  you : — keep  the  door. — O,  thou  vile 
king. 
Give  me  my  father. 

Queen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

1  Greenly  is  unskilfully,  with  inexperience  ~~ 

2  i.  e.  secretly.  '  Clandestinare,  to  hide  or  conceal  by 
stealth,  or  in  hugger  mugger.' — Florio.  Thus  in 
North's  translation  of  Plutarch  : — '  Antonius,  thinking 
that  his  body  should  be  honourably  buried,  and  not  in 
hugger  mugger.'  Pope,  offended  at  this  strange  phrase, 
changed  it  to  private,  and  was  followed  by  others. 
Upon  which  Johnson  remarks  : — '  If  phraseology  is  to 
be  changed  as  words  grow  uncouth  by  disuse,  or  gross 
by  vulgarity,  the  history  of  every  language  will  be  lost : 
we  shall  no  longer  have  the  words  of  any  author  :  and 
as  these  alterations  will  be  often  unskilfully  made,  we 
shall  in  time  have  very  little  of  his  meaning.' 

3  The  quarto  reads  : — '  Keeps  on  his  wonder.'  The 
folio — '  Feeds  on  this  wonder.' 

4  A  murdering-piece,  or  murderer,  was  a  small  piece 
of  artillery;  in  French  meurtriere.  It  took  its  name 
Irom  the  loop-holes  and  embrasures  in  towers  and 
fortifications,  which  were  so  called.  The  port-holes 
in  the  forecastle  of  a  ship  were  also  thus  denominated. 
'  Meurtriere,  c'est  un  petit  canonniere,  comme  celles 
des  tours  et  murailles,  ainsi  appelle,  parceque  tirant  par 
icelle  a  desceu,  ceux  auquels  on  tire  sout  facilement 
Bieurtri.' — Ficot.  '  Visiere  meurtriere,  a  port-hole  for 
a  murthering -piece  in  the  forecastle  of  a  ship.' — Cot- 
grave.  Case  shot,  filled  with  small  bullets,  nails,  old 
iron,  &c.  was  often  used  in  these  murderers.  This 
accounts  for  the  raking  fire  attributed  to  them  in  the  text, 
and  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Double  Marriage  : — 

• like  a  murdering-piece,  aims  not  at  me, 

But  all  that  stand  within  the  dangerous  level.' 

5  The  speech  of  the  queen  is  omitted  in  the  quartos. 

6  Switzers,  for  royal  guards.  The  Swiss  were  then, 
as  since,  mercenary  soldiers  of  any  nation  that  could 
afford  to  pay  them. 

7  The  meaning  of  this  contested  passage  appears  to 
me  this:  'The  rabble  call  him  lord;  and  (as  if  the 
world  were  now  but  to  begin,  as  i/ antiquity  were  for- 
got, and  custom  were  unknown)  this  rabble,  the  ratifiers 
«od  propa  of  every  idle  word,  cry  Choose  toe,'  &c. 


Laer.  That  drop  of  blood  that's  Calm,  proclaims 
me  bastard ; 
Cries,  cuckold,  to  my  father  ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirched'  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ? — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude  ;  do  not  fear  our  person  ; 
There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge'"  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would. 
Acts  little  of  his  will. — Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd ; — Let  him  go,  Ger- 
trude ; — 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father  ? 

King.  Dead, 

Queen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead?  I'll  not  be  juggled 
with : 
To  hell,  allegiance  !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation :  To  this  point  I  stand, — 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence," 
Let  come  what  comes  ;  only  I'll  be  reveng'd 
Most  thoroughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world's : 
And,  for  my  means,  I'll  husband  them  so  well, 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father's  death,  is't  writ  in  your  revenge, 
That,  sweepstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe. 
Winner  and  loser? 

iMcr,  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them,  then  ? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I'll  ope  my 
arms ; 
And  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican, 
Repast  them  with  my  blood.'  * 

King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  true  gentleman. 
That  I  am  guiltless  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  most  sensibly"  in  grief  for  it, 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  pierce'* 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 


8  Hounds  are  said  to  run  counter  when  they  are  upon 
a  false  scent,  or  hunt  it  by  the  heel,  running  backward 
and  mistaking  the  course  of  the  game.  See  Comedy  of 
Errors,  Act  iv.  Sc.  2. 

9  Vnsmirched  is  unsullied,  spotless.  See  Act  i.  Sc.  3. 

10  Quarto  1603 — wall.  Mr.  Boswell  has  adduced  the 
following  anecdote  of  Queen  Elizabeth  as  an  apposite 
illustration  of  this  passage  : — '  While  her  majesty  was 
on  the  Thames,  near  Greenwich,  a  shot  was  fired  by 
accident,  which  struck  the  royal  barge,  and  hurt  a 
waterman  near  her.  The  French  ambassador  being 
amazed,  and  all  crying  Treason,  Treason  !  yet  she, 
with  an  undaunted  spirit,  came  to  the  open  place  of  the 
barge,  and  bade  them  never  fear,  for  if  the  shot  were 
made  at  her,  they  durst  not  shoot  again  :  such  majesty 
had  her  presence,  and  such  boldness  her  heart,  that  she 
despised  fear,  and  was,  as  all  princes  are,  or  should  be, 
so  full  of  divine  fullness,  that  guiltie  mortalitie  durst 
not  behold  her  but  with  dazzled  eyes.' — Henry  Chettle's 
England's  Mourning  Garment. 

11  '  But  let  the  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the 
worlds  suffer.' — Macbeth. 

12  The  folio  resids  politician  instead  of pfi/icon.  This 
fabulous  bird  is  not  unfrequently  made  use  of  for  pur- 
poses of  poetical  illustration  by  our  elder  poets  :  Shak- 
speare  has  again  referred  to  it  in  King  Richard  II.  and 
in  King  Lear  : — 

'  'Twas  this  flesh  begot  these  pe/ican  daughters.' 
In  the  old  play  of  King  Leir,  160d,  it  is  also  used,  but 
in  a  different  sense  : — 

'  I  am  as  kind  as  is  the  pelican, 

That  kills  itself  to  save  her  young  ones'  lives.' 

13  Folio — sensible. 

14  Pierce  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  The  quarto  has 
'pear,  an  awkward  contraction  of  appear.  I  do  not 
see  why  appear  is  more  intelligible.  Indeed  as  level  is 
here  used  for  direct,  Shakspeare's  usual  meaning  o 
the  word,  the  reading  of  the  quarto,  preferred  by  Joha- 
soa  and  Steeveoa,  ia  less  proper 
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] 


Danes.  [JVithin.]  Let  her  come  in. 
Laer.  How  now  !   what  noise  is  that  ? 

£nter  Ophelia,  fantastically  dressed  with  Straw* 

and  Flowers. 
O  heat,  dry  up  my  brains !  tears  seven  times  salt. 
Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye ! — 
By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  with  weight, 
Till  our  scale  turn  the  beam.     O,  rose  of  May! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia ! 
O,  heavens !  is't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  7 
Nature  is  fine'  in  love ;  and,  where  'tis  fine, 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 

Oph.  They  bore  him  barefaced  on  the  bier; 
Hey  no  nonny,  nanny  hey  nonny  : 
And  in  his  grave  rained  many  a  tear  ,*— 
Fare  you  well,  my  dove  ! 

Laer.  Hadst  thou  thy  wits,  and  didst  persuade 
revenge. 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  You  must  sing,  Doum-a-dowfL,  an  you  call 
him  a-down^a.  O,  how  the  wheeP  becomes  it !  it 
is  the  false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter. 

L^er.  This  nothing's  more  than  matter. 

Oph.  There's  rosemarv,  that's  for  remembrance  ; 
'pray  you,  love,  remember:  and  there  ia  pansies, 
that's  for  thoughts.* 

Lmct.  a  document  in  madness ;  thoughts  and 
remembrance  fitted. 

Oph,  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines  : — 
there's  rue  for  you  ;  and  here's  some  for  me  : — we 
may  call  it,  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays  : — you  may 


wear  your  rue  with  a  difference. — There's  a  daisy : 
— I  would  give  you  some  violets  ;  but  they  withered 
all,  when  my  father  died :— They  say,  he  made  a 
good  end. 

For  bonny  sweet  Robin  it  all  my  joy, — 


Laer.  Thought*  and  affliction,  passion,  hell  itselC 
She  turns  to  &vour,  and  to  prettiness. 

Oph.  And  will  he  not  come  again  ?  [Sings. 

And  wHl  he  not  come  again  ? 

No,  no,  he  is  detuL, 

Go  to  Ay  death-bed, 
He  never  vHU  come  again. 
His  beard  was  as  white  as  snow. 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll : 

He  is  gone,  he  is  gone. 

And  tee  cast  away  moan  ; 
God  'a  mercy  on  his  mnil  !* 

And  of  all  christian  souls !  I  pray  God.    God  be 
wi'  you !  [Exit  Ophelia. 

I.,aer.  Do  you  see  this,  O,  God  7 

King.  Laertes,  I  must  commune*  with  your  grie^ 
Or  you  deny  me  right.     Go  but  apart, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will. 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twist  you  and  me : 
If  by  direct  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  us  touch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  gtre, 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours, 
To  you  in  satisfaction  ;  but,  if  not, 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us, 


1  '  Nature  is  Jine  in  love.'  The  three  concluding 
lines  of  this  speech  are  not  in  the  quarto.  The  meaning 
appears  to  be,  Nature  is  refined  or  subtilised  by  love, 
ihe  senses  are  rendered  more  ethereal,  and  being  thus 
refined,  some  precious  portions  of  the  menial  energies 
fly  off,  or  are  sent  after  the  beloved  object ;  when  bereft 
of  that  object,  they  are  lost  to  ue,  and  we  are  left  in 
state  of  mental  privation  : — 

' Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit. 

Is  turn-d  lo  folly.' 

'  Love  is  a  smoke,  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  sighs ; 

Being  urg'd,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes  ; 

Being  vex'd,  a  sea  nourish'd  with  lovers'  tears : 

What  is  it  else  ? — a  madness,'  &c. 

S  The  wheel  is  the  burthen  of  a  ballad,  from  the  Latin 
rota,  tiTound,  which  is  usually  accompanied  with  a  bur- 
then frequently  repeated.  Thus  also  in  old  French,  ro- 
terie  signified  such  a  round  or  catch,  and  rotuenge,  or 
rotru/ienge.  the  burthen  or  refrain  as  it  is  now  called. 
Our  old  English  term  rejrette,  '  the  foote  of  the  dittie,  a 
Terse  often  interlaced,  or  the  burden  of  a  song,'  was 
probably  from  refrain ;  or  from  refresteler,  to  pipe 
over  again.  It  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  The  Testament  of 
Love.  This  term  was  not  obsolete  In  Cotgrave's  time, 
though  it  would  now  be  as  difficult  to  adduce  an  Instance 
of  its  use  as  of  the  wheel,  at  the  same  time  the  quotation 
will  show  that  the  rfoim  of  a  ballad  was  another  term  for 
Ihe  burthen.  '  Refrain,  the  refrel,  burthen,  or  downe  of 
a  ballad.'  All  this  discussion  is  rendered  necessary, 
because  Steevens  unfortunately  forgot  to  note  from 
whence  he  made  the  following  extract,  though  he  knew 
it  was  from  the  preftice  to  some  black  letter  collection  of 
songs  or  sonnets: — 'The  song  was  accounted  a  good 
one,  though  it  was  not  moche  graced  with  the  wheele, 
which  in  no  wise  accorded  with  the  subject  matter  there- 
of.' Thus  also  Nicholas  Breton,  In  his  To^es  for  Idle 
Head,  1577 : — 

'  That  I  may  sine  full  merrily 
Not  heigh  ho  wele,  but  care  away.' 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  old  musical  instrument 
called  a  rote,  from  its  wheel,  was  also  termed  vielle, 
quasi  wheel.  Il  must  surely  have  been  out  of  a  mere 
spirit  of  controversy  that  Malone  affected  to  think  that 
the  splnnlng-whecl  was  alluded  to  by  Ophelia. 

8  Our  ancestors  pave  to  almost  every  flower  and  plant 
Us  emblematic  inc-iiilng,  and  like  the  ladies  of  the  east, 
made  them  almost  as  ex))resslvo  as  written  lan?uage,  in 
their  hieroglyphical  sense.  Perdita,  In  The  ^Vinter'a 
Tale,  distributes  her  flowers  in  the  same  manner  as 
Ophelia,  and  some  of  them  with  the  same  meaning.  In 
The  Handfiill  of  Pleasant  Delites.  1584,  recently  re- 
printed  in  Mr.  Park's  Heliconia,  we  have  aballad  called 

A  Nosegaie  alwaies  sweet  for  Lovers  to  send  for  To- 
kens,' where  we  And  :— 


•  RosemaHe  is  for  remembranee 

Becweene  us  day  and  night ; 
Wishing  that  I  might  alwaies  bare 

You  present  in  my  sight.' 
Rosemarie  had  this  attribute  because  it  was  said  to 
strengthen  the  memory,  and  was  therefore  used  as  a  to- 
ken of  remembrance  and  affection  between  lovers,  and 
was  distributed  as  an  emblem  both  at  weddings  and  fu- 
nerals, y/hy  pansies  (pensees)  are  emblems  of  thoughts 
is  obvious.  Fennel  was  emblematic  o^  flattery,  and 
•  Dare  flnocchio,  to  give  fennel,'  was  inoiner  words  'to 
flauer,  to  dissemble,'  according  to  Florio.  Tbtis  in  the 
ballad  above  cited  : 

•  Fennel  is  for  flatterert. 
An  evil  thing  'lis  sure.' 

Browne,  in  his  Britannia's  Pastorals,  says : — 
'  The  columbine,  in  tawny  often  taken. 
Is  then  ascribed  to  such  as  are/orxuten.' 
Rue  was  for  ruth  or  repentance.  It  was  also  commonly 
called  herbgrace,  probably  from  being  accounted  *  a 
present  remedy  against  all  poison,  and  a  potent  auz. 
iliary  in  exorcisms,  all  evil  things  fleeing  from  it'  By 
wearing  it  with  a  difference  (an  heraldric  term  for  a 
mark  of  distinction)  Ophelia  may  mean  that  the  queeii 
should  wear  it  as  a  mark  of  repentance  ;  herself  as  a 
toAen  of  grief.  The  daisy  was  emblematic  of  a  dissem- 
bler:— 'Next  them  grew  the  dissembling  daisy,  to 
warne  such  light  of  love  wenches  not  to  trust  every  fair 
promise  that  such  amorous  batchelors  make.' — Crreen'a 
Quip  for  an  Upstart  Courtier.  The  violet  is  fox  faith' 
fulness,  and  is  thus  characterised  in  The  Lover's  rioee. 
gaie. 

4  TTumght,  among  our  ancestors,  was  used  for  grief, 
care,  pensiteness.  '  Curarum  volvere  in  pectore.  He 
will  die  for  sorrow  and  thought.^ — Baret.  Thus  in  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  :— 

'  Cleo.  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus  ? 

'  Eno.  .     Think  and  die.' 

6  Poor  Ophelia  in  her  madness  remembers  the  ends 
of  many  old  popular  ballads.  <  Bonny  Robin'  appears 
to  have  been  a  favourite,  for  there  were  many  others 
written  to  that  tune.  The  editors  have  not  traced  the 
present  one.  It  is  introduced  in  Eastward  Hoe,  written 
by  Jonson,  Chapman,  and  Marston,  where  some  parts 
oi*  this  play  are  apparently  burlesqued.  Hamlet  is  the 
name  given  to  a  foolish  footman  in  the  same  scene.  I 
know  not  whv  it  should  be  considered  an  attack  on 
Shakspeare  ;  k  was  the  usual  license  of  comedy  to  sporl 
with  every  thing  serious  and  even  sacred.  Hamlet  Tra- 
vestie  may  as  well  be  called  an  invidious  stuck  oa 
Shakspeare. 

6  The  folio  reads  common,  which  is  only  a  varied  or 
thography  of  the  same  word.  *  We  will  devise  and 
common  of  these  matters.'— Barel. 
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And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 
To  give  it  due  content.' 

£aer.  Let  this  be  so  ; 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral,' — 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bones. 
No  noble  rite,  nor  formal  ostentation,' — 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  'twere  from  heaven  to  earth, 
That  I  must  call't  in  question. 

King,  So  you  shall ; 

And  where  the  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
I  pray  you,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.     Another  Room  in  the  same.    Enter 
Horatio  and  a  Servant. 

Hot.  What  are  they  that  would  speak  with  me  ? 

Serv.  Sailors,*  sir ; 

They  say,  they  have  letters  for  you. 

Hor.  Let  them  come  in. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  Lord  Hamlet 
Enter  Sailors. 

1  Sail.  God  bless  you,  sir. 

J{or.  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

1  Sail.  He  shall,  sir,  an't  please  him.  There's 
a  letter  for  you,  sir  :  it  comes'  from  the  ambassador 
that  was  bound  for  England  j  if  your  name  be  Ho- 
ratio, as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is. 

Hor.  [Reads.]  Horatio,  when  thou  shall  have 
overlooked  llus,  give  these  feUoios  some  means  to  the 
king ;  they  have  letters  for  him.  Ere  we  were  two 
days  old  0/  sea,  a  pirate  of  very  warlike  appointment 
gave  us  chase  :  Finding  ourselves  too  slow  of  sail,  we 
put  on  a  compelled  valour ;  and  in  the  grapple  I 
Doarded  them  :  on  the  instant,  they  got  clear  of  our 
ship ;  so  I  alone  became  their  prisoner.  They  have 
dealt  with  me  like  thieves  of  mercy  ;  but  they  knew 
tvhat  they  did ;  I  am  to  do  a  good  turn  for  them. 
Let  the  icing  have  the  letters  J  have  sent ;  and  r^air 
thou  to  me  with  as  much  haste  as  thou  would' si  fly 
death.  I  have  words  to  speak  in  thine^  ear,  loill  make 
thee  dumb  ;  yet  are  they  much  loo  light  for  the  bore'' 
of  the  matter.  These  good  fellows  will  bring  thee 
where  I  am.  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  hold 
their  course  for  England :  of  them  I  have  much  to 
tell  thee.    Farewell. 

He  that  thou  knowest  thine,  Hamlet. 
•Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  these  your  letters ; 
And  do't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 
Te  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.        [Exeunt. 
SCENE  VII.     Another  Room  in  the  same.     Enter 
King  and  Laertes. 

King.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance 
seal. 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend  ; 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear. 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain, 
Pursu'd  my  life. 

I^aer.  It  well  appears  : — But  tell  me. 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats. 
So  crimeful"  and  so  capital  in  nature, 


As  by  your  safety,  greatness,  wisdom,  all  things  el8«» 
You  mainly  were  stirr'd  up. 

King.  O,  for  two  special  reasons; 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinew'd. 
But  yet  to  me  they  are  strong.     The  queen,  his 

mother. 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks  ;  and  for  myself, 
(My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which, 
She  is  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul, 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.     The  other  motive. 
Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go. 
Is,  the  great  love  the  general  gender'  bear  him: 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection. 
Would,  like  the  spring  that  turneth  wood  to  stone. 
Convert  bis  gyves  to  graces;*"  so  that  my  arrows, 
Too  slightly  timber'd  for  so  loud  a  wind," 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again. 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer.  And  so  have  I  a  noble  father  lost  5 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms-; 
Whose  worth,  if  praises  may  go  back  again,'* 
Stood  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections  : — But  my  revenge  will  come. 

King.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that:  you  must 
not  think, 
That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull. 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger," 
And  think  it  pastime.  You  shortly  shall  hear  more  : 
I  lov'd  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  imagine,— 
How  now  ?'*  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet  • 

This  is  to  j'our  majesty ;  this  to  the  queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet !  who  brought  them  ? 

Mess.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say  :  I  saw  them  not ; 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  receiv'd  them 
Of  him  that  brought  them." 

King.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them : — 

Leave  us.  [Exit  Messenger. 

[Reads.]  High  and  mighty,  you  shall  know,  I  am 
set  naked  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow  shall  I  beg 
leave  to  see  your  kingly  eyes  :  when  I  shall,  flrst  ask- 
ing your  pardon  thereunto,  recount  the  occasion  of  my 
sudden  and  more  strange  return.  Hamlet. 

What  should  this  mean  !  Are  all  the  rest  come  back  ] 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing? 

I^er.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.  'TIS  Hamlet's  character.    Naked,— 

And,  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  atone  : 
Can  you  advise  me  ? 

Laer.  I  am  lost  in  it,  my  lord.  But  let  him  come ; 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart. 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
Thu^  diddest  thou. 

King.  If  it  be  so,  Laertes, 

As  how  should  it  be  so  ?  how  otherwise  ?— 
Will  you  be  rul'd  by  me? 

Laer.  Ay,  my  lord  ; 

So  you  will  not  o'errule  to  me  to  a  peace." 


1  Thus  in  the  quarto,  1603  :— 

'  King.  Content  you,  good  Laertes,  for  a  time, 
Although  I  know  your  grief  is  as  a  flood, 
Brim  full  of  sorrow  ;  but  forbear  a  while, 
And  think  already  the  revenge  is  done 
On  him  that  makes  you  suciTa  hapless  son. 

'  Laer.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord,  awhile  I'll  strive 
To  bury  grief  within  a  tomb  of  wraih. 
Which  once  unhearsed,  then  the  world  shall  hear 
Laertes  had  a  father  he  held  dear. 

'  King.  No  more  of  that,  ere  many  days  be  done 
Tou  shall  hear  that  you  do  not  dream  upon.' 

2  Folio— Aunat 

.3  The  funerals  of  knights  and  persons  of  rank  were 
Bicide  with  great  ceremony  and  ostentation  formerly. 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  (himself  of  the  order,)  observes  that 
•ihe  sword,  the  helmet,  the  gauntlet,  spurs,  and  tabard, 
are  still  hung  over  the  grave  of  every  knight.' 

4  Quarto — seafaring  men.  6  Folio — it  came. 

G  Folio — your. 

7  The  bore  is  the  caliber  of  a  gun.  The  matter,  (says 
Hamlet,)  would  carry  heavier  worda. 


8  Qiiaito^ Criminal.  Greatness  is  omitted  in  the 
folio. 

9  i.e.  the  'common  race  of  the  people.'  We  have 
the  general  and  the  million  in  otlier  places  in  the  same 
sense. 

10  '  Would,  like  the  spring  which  turneth  wood  to 
stone,  convert  his  fetters  into  graces :'  punishment 
would  only  give  him  more  grace  in  their  opinion.  The 
quarto  reads  work  for  would. 

11  ' my  arrows 

Too  slightly  timber'd  for  so  loud  a  wind.' 
'  Lighle  shaftes  cannot  stand  in  a  rough  wind.'' — .5« 
champs  Toxophilus,  1539,  p.  57. 

12  '  If  praises  may  go  back  again.'  '  If  I  may  praise 
what  has  been,  but  is  now  to  he  found  no  more.' 

13  '  Idcirco  stolidam  prsebet  tibi  vellere  barbam 
Jupiter ."  Persius,  Sat.  .',. 

14  How  now  is  omitted  in  the  quarto :  as  is  letters  in 
the  next  speech. 

15  This  hemistich  is  not  in  the  folio. 

16  First  folio  omitting  ^y,  my  lord,  reads,  Tfso  yoWH 
not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 
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HAMLET,  PRINCE  OF  DENMARK. 


Act  it. 


If  he  be  now  re- 


Kmg.  To  thine  own  peace 
turn'd, — 

As  checking'  at  his  vojage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertalie  it, — I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device, 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fall : 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe ; 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it  accident. 

Ltoer.  My  lord,  I  will  be  rul'd ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so, 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine  :  your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him, 
As  did  that  one  ;  and  that,  in  my  regard, 
Of  the  uuworthiest  siege.' 

Laer.  What  part  is  that,  my  lord  ? 

King.  A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth. 
Yet  needful  too ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears. 
Than  settled  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds. 
Importing   health    and   graveness.' — Two    months 

since. 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy,— 
I  have  seen  myself,  and  serv'd  against  the  French, 
And  they  can  well  on  horseback  :  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchrafl  in't ;  he  grew  unto  his  seat ; 
And  to  such  wondrous  doing  brought  his  horse. 
As  he  had  been  incorps'd  and  demi-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beast :  so  far  he  topp'd  my  thought, 
That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks,* 
Come  short  of  what  he  aid. 

Laer.  A  Norman  was't? 

King.  A  Norman. 

Iaut.  Upon  my  life,  Lamord. 

King.  The  very  same. 

Laer.  I  know  him  well :  he  b  the  brooch,  indeed. 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  He  made  confession  of  you  ; 
And  gave  you  such  a  masterly  report. 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence,* 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especial. 
That  he  cried  out,  'twould  be  a  sight  indeed. 
If  one   could  match  you :  the  scrimers*   of   their 

nation. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eyo. 
If  you  oppos'd  them  :  Sir,  this  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy, 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 


1  To  check,  to  hold  off,  or  fly  (Vom,  as  in  fear.  It  is 
a  phrase  taken  from  ftlconry :' — '  For  who  knows  not, 
(luoih  she,  that  this  hawk,  which  comes  now  so  fair  to 
tne  fist,  may  to-morrow  check  at  the  lure  ' — Hituie't 
Eliosto  Libtdinoso.  1606. 

3  '  Of  the  unwortnie8t£/e;^,'of  the  lowest  rank:  siege 
for  teat  or  place  : — 

' 1  fetch  my  birth 

From  men  of  royal  siege.'  OtheUo. 

8  i.  e.  implying  or  denoting  gravity  and  attention  to 
health.    If  we  should  not  rather  read  wealth  Cot  health, 

4  ♦  That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks.' 

'  That  I,  in  imagining  una  describing  his  feats,'  fcc 
6  Science  of  derence,  i.  e.  fencing. 

6  Scrimera,  fencers,  from  escrimeur,  Fr.  This  un- 
favourable description  of  French  swordsmen  is  not  in 
the  folia 

7  '  But  that  I  know  love  Is  begun  hy  time,'  Skc.  '  As 
love  is  begun  by  time,  and  has  its  gradual  Increase,  so 
time  qualifies  and  abates  it.'  Passages  of  proof  are 
transactions  of  dally  experience.  The  next  ten  lines 
are  not  in  the  folio. 

5  Pluriay  is  superabundance;  our  ancestors  used 
the  word  in  this  sense,  as  if  it  came  (Vom  plus,  pluris, 
and  not  from  pleura.  The  disease  was  (Virmerly 
thought  to  proceed  from  too  much  blood  flowing  to  the 
part  affected : — 

' in  a  word. 

Thy  plurisy  of  goodness  is  thy  IlL' 

Massinger's  Unnatural  ComUtt 

9  Johnson  says  it  is  a  prevalent  notion  '  that  sighs 
impair  the  strength,  and  wear  out  the  animal  powers.' 
Steevens  makes  a  ludicrous  misuke  in  the  quotation 


Yonr  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  you. 
Now,  out  of  this, 

Laer.  What  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you  ? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart  ? 

Laer.  Why  ask  you  this  7 

King.  Not  that  I  think,  you  did  not  love  jwr 
father ; 
But  that  I  know,  love  is  begun  by  time  ;* 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof. 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
There  lives  within  tne  very  flame  of  kjve 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  suuff,  that  will  abate  it : 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  plurisy,* 
Dies  m  his  own  too-much  :  That  we  would  do, 
We  should  do  when  we  would  ;    for  this  would 

changes. 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many, 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents  ; 
And  then  this  should  is  like  a  spendthrift's  sigh,* 
That  hurts  by  easing.    But,  to  the  quick  o'  the  ulcer  : 
Hamlet  comes  back  ;  What  would  vou  undertake, 
To  show  yourself  in  deed  your  father's  son 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'  the  church. 

King.  No  place,  indeed,  should   murder  sane* 
tuarize ; 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds.  But,  good  Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  close  within  your  chamber  : 
Hamlet,  return'd,  shall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence. 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you  ;  bring  you,  in  fine,  to- 
gether, 
And  wager  o'er  your  heads :  he,  being  remiss,' 
Most  generous  and  free  from  all  contnving, 
Will  not  peruse  the  foils :  go  that,  with  ease. 
Or  with  a  little  shuffling,  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated,' '  and  in  a  pass  of  practice," 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Lner.  I  will  do't : 

And,  for  the  purpose,  Pll  anoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank. 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cataplasm  so  rare, 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death, 
That  is  but  scratch'd  withal :  I'll  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion  :  that,  if  I  gall  him  slifbtlT. 
It  may  be  death."   '         '        ^  *«     '» 


ttom  the  •  Oovemal  of  Helth,'  wherein  he  takes  sythes 
(limes)  to  signify  sighs.  Shakspeare  in  King  Henry 
VI.  has  •  btood-eotuumine  sighs.'  And  in  Kenton's 
Tragical  Dicoourses:  'Your  scorching  sighes  that 
have  already  drained  your  body  of  his  wholesome  hu- 
moures.'  The  reading  of  the  old  copies,  which  I  have 
restored,  had  been  altered  ui  the  modern  editions  to  '  a 
spendthrift  sigh'  withoiu  reason.  Mr.  Blakeway 
justly  obseryea,  that  «  Soirow  tat  neglected  opponu. 
nities  and  time  abused  seeois  moat  aptly  compared  to 
thesighof  a spemdthrift— good  resolutions  not  carried 
into  effect  are  deeply  iniurlous  to  the  mnrsi  character. 
Like  sighs,  they  hurt  by  easing,  ihey  unburden  the 
mind  and  satisfy  the  conscience,  without  producing  any 
effect  upon  the  conducL' 

10  <  His  being  remiss.'  He  being  not  yigUant ;  or  in- 
cautious. 

11  i.  e.  unblunted,  to  bate,  or  rather  <  to  rebate,  was 
to  make  dull.  Aciem  ferre  bebetare.'  Thus  in  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  we  have — 

'  That  honour  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's.keen  edge  * 
And  in  Measure  for  Measure  :— 

' rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge.' 

li  Pass  of  practice  is  an  insidious  thrust.  Shak- 
speare, in  common  with  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
always  uses  practice  for  art,  deceit,  treachery. 

13  Ritson  has  exclaimed  with  just  indignation  and  ab- 
horrence against  the  villanous  assasuln-ltke  treachery  ol 
Laertes  in  this  horrid  plot :  he  observes,  '  There  is  mora 
occasion  that  he  should  t>e  pointed  out  for  an  object  of 
abhorrence,  as  he  is  a  character  wc  are  led  to  respect 
and  admire  in  some  preceding  scenes.'  In  the  old  quarto 
of  1603  this  contrivance  originates  with  the  king  •— 
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King.  Let's  further  think  of  this  ; 
Weigh,  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and  means, 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape  :  If  this  should  fail, 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance, 
'Twere  better  not  assay'd  :   therefore  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold. 
If  this  should  blast  in  proof:' — Soft,  let  me  see:— 
We'll  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings,* 
I  ha't : 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  makes  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end,) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  prepar'd'  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce  ;  whereon  but  sipping. 
If  he  by  cnance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck,* 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there.  But  stay,  what  noise?* 

Enter  C^ueen. 
How  now,  sweet  queen  ? 

Queen.  One  wo  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel, 
So  fast  they  follow: — Your  sister's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

L-aer.  Drown'd !  O,  where  ? 

Queen.     There  is  a  willow  grows  ascaunt'  the 
brook. 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream : 
Therewith  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples,' 
That  liberal"  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name, 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them: 
There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke  ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself. 
Fell  in   the  weeping  brook.    Her  clothes  spread 

wide; 
And,  mermaid-like,  awhile  they  bore  her  up  : 
Which  time,  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  tunes  ;' 
As  one  incapable'"  of  her  own  distress, 
Or  hke  a  creature  native  and  indu'd" 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be. 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

Ijoer.  Alas,  then,  she  is  drown'd  ? 

Queen,  Drown'd,  drown'd. 

Laer.  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears  :  But  yet'* 
It  is  our  trick  ;  nature  her  custom  holds. 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  are  gone. 


'  When  you  are  hot  in  midst  of  all  your  play. 
Among  the  foils  shall  a  keen  rapier  lie, 
Steeped  in  a  mixture  of  deadly  poison, 
That  if  it  draws  but  the  least  dram  of  blood 
In  any  part  of  him,  he  cannot  live.'    ^ 
1  If  this  should  blast  in  proof,  as  fire  arms  sometimes 
buist  in  proving  their  strength. 
3  Cunning  is  skill. 

3  The  quarto  reads  ^jre/ctr'dy  the  folio  prepar'd.  The 
modern  editors  read  pre/err'd,  but  I  think  without  good 
reason. 

4  A  stuck  is  a  thrust.  Stoccata,  Ital.  Sometimes 
called  a  staccado  in  English. 

5  '  But  stay,  what  noise."  these  words  are  not  in 
the  folio. 

6  Jlseaunt,  thus  the  quarto :  the  folio  reads  aslant. 
Jlscaunce  is  the  same  as  askew,  sideways,  overthwart ; 
a  trovers,  Ft. 

7  The  ancient  botanical  name  of  the  long  purples  was 
testiculis  morionis,  or  orchis  priapiseus.  The  grosser 
name  to  which  the  queen  alludes  is  sufficiently  known 
in  man'f  parts  of  England.  It  had  kindred  appellations 
jn  other  languages.  In  Sussex  it  is  said  to  be  called 
tiead  men's  hands.  Its  various  names  may  be  seen  in 
Lyte's  Herbal,  1373,  or  in  Cotgrave's  Dictionary. 

3  i.  e.  licentious.  See  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  Act 
iv.  Sc.  1,  and  Othello,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

9  The  quarto  reads  'snatches  of  old  lauds,'  i.  e. 
hymns.  Hymns  of  praise  were  so  called  from  the  psalm 
Laudate  Dominum. 

10  i.  e.  unsusceptible  of  it.     See  note  10,  p.  496. 

11  Indu'd  was  anciently  used  in  the  sense  oi endowed 
with  qualities  of  any  kind,  as  in  the  phrase,  '  a  child 
indued  with  the  grace  and  dexteritie  that  his  father  had.' 
Bhakspeare  may,  however,  have  used  it  for  habited, 
accustomed. 

12  Thus  the  quarto  1603  :— 

•  Therefore  I  will  not  drown  thee  in  my  tears. 
Revenge  it  is  must  yield  this  heart  relief. 
For  wo  begets  wo,  and  grief  hangs  on  grief,' 

3  0 


The  woman  will  be  out." — Adieu,  my  lord  I 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze, 
But  that  this  folly  drowns'*  it.  [Exit. 

King.  Let's  follow,  Gertrude  : 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage  I 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  start  again ; 
Therefore,  let's  follow.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.  A  Church  Yard.    Enter  Two  Clowns, 
with  Spades,  ^c. 

1  Cfo,  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial, 
that  wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  Clo.  I  tell  thee  she  is  ;  therefore  make  her 
grave  straight : ' '  the  crowner  hath  set  on  her,  and 
finds  it  Christian  burial. 

1  Clo.  How  can  that  be  unless  she  drowned  her- 
self in  her  own  defence  ? 

2  Clo.  Why,  'tis  found  so. 

1  Clo.  It  must  be  «e  offendeTido ;  it  cannot  be 
else.  For  here  lies  the  point :  If  I  drown  myself 
wittingly,  it  argues  an  act ;  and  an  act  hath  three 
branches;  it  is,  to  act,  to  do,  and  to  perform;'* 
Argali  she  drowned  herself  wittingly. 

2  Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodnian  delver. 

1  Clo.  Give  me  leave.  Here  lies  the  water; 
good  ;  here  stands  the  man  ;  good  :  If  the  man  go 
to  this  water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  mil 
he,  he  goes ;  mark  you  that :  but  if  the  water 
come  to  him,  and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  him- 
self: Argal,  he  that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death, 
shortens  not  his  own  life. 

2  Clo.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  marry  is't ;  crowner's-quest  laW. 

2  Clo.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on't  ?  If  this  had 
not  been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been 
buried  out  of  Christian  burial. 

1  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say'st :  And  the  more 
pity ;  that  great  folks  shall  have  countenance  in 
this  world  to  drown  or  hang  themselves  more  than 
their  even-Christian."  Come,  my  spade,  there  is 
no  ancient  gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and 
grave-makers  :  they  hold  up  Adam's  profession. 

2  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman  ? 

1  Clo.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 


13  Thus  in  King  Henry  V.  Act  iv.  Sc.  6:— 
'  But  all  my  mother  came  into  my  eyes. 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears.' 

14  The  folio  reads — doubts  it. 

Id  How  Johnson  could  think  that  any  particular  mode 
of  making  Ophelia's  grave  was  meant  I  cannot  imagine 
Nothing  is  so  common  as  this  mode  of  expression : 
straight  is  merely  a  contraction  oi straightway,  imme> 
diately.  Numerous  examples  are  to  be  found  in  Shak- 
speare ;  one  may  suffice  from  this  very  play :  in  Act  iii. 
Sc.  4.  Polonius  says  : — 

'  He  will  come  straight.' 
And  Malone  cites  from  G.  Herbert's  Jacula  Prudentium, 
1651 : — '  There  is  no  churchyard  so  handsome  that  a 
man  would  desire  straight  to  be  buried  there.' 

16  Warburton  says  that  this  is  a  ridicule  on  scholastic 
divisions  without  distinction  ;  andof  distinctions  without 
difference.  Shakspeare  certainly  alms  at  the  legal  sub- 
tleties used  upon  occasion  of  inquests.  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins points  out  the  case  of  Dame  Hales,  in  Plowden'a 
Commentaries.  Her  husband  Sir  James  drowned  him- 
self in  a  fit  of  insanity  (produced,  as  it  was  supposed, 
by  his  having  been  one  of  the  judges  who  condemned 
Lady  Jane  Grey,)  and  the  question  was  about  the  for- 
feiture of  a  lease.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  this  law 
logic  used  on  the  occasion,  as  whether  he  was  the 
agent  or  patient;  or  in  other  words,  (as  the  clown 
says,)  whether  Ae  t/5ew,«  to  the  water,  or  the  water  cam,e 
to  him.  Malone  thinks  because  Plowden  was  in  law 
French  that  Shakspeare  could  not  read  him  !  and  yet 
Malone  has  shown  that  Shakspeare  is  very  fond  of 
legal  phraseology,  and  supposes  that  he  must  have 
passed  some  part  of  his  life  in  the  office  of  an  attorney. 

17  Even-christian,  for  fellow-christian,  was  the  old 
mode  of  expression ;  and  is  to  be  found  in  Chaucer  and 
the  Chroniclers.  Wickliffe  has  even-aereant  for  fellow- 
servant.  The  fact  is,  that  even,  like,  and  equal  were 
synonymous. 
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2  Clo.  Why,  he  had  none.' 

1  Clo.  What,  art  a  heathen?  How  dost  thou 
understand  the  scripture  ?  The  scripture  says, 
Adam  digged:  Could  he  dig  without  arms?  I'll 
put  another  question  to  thee  :  if  thou  answerest  me 
not  to  the  purpose,  confess  thyself 

2  Clo.  Go  to. 

1  Clo.  What  is  he,  that  builds  stronger  than 
either  the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  ? 

2  Clo.  The  gallows-maker,  for  that  frame  out- 
lives a  thousand  tenants. 

1  Clo.  1  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith  ;  the  gal- 
lows does  well :  But  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does 
well  to  those  that  do  ill :  now  thou  dost  ill,  to  say, 
the  gallows  is  built  stronger  than  the  church  ;  atrgal, 
the  gallows  may  do  well  to  thee.  To't  again  :  come. 

2  Clo.  Who  builds  stronger  than  a  mason,  a  ship- 
wright or  a  carpenter  ? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  imyoke.* 

2  Clo.  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1  Clo.  To't. 

2  Clo.  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  cmd  Horatio,  at  a  distance. 
1  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it :  for 
your  dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  bealmg : 
and,  when  you  are  asked  this  question  next,  say,  a 

f  rave-maker ;    the  houses  that  he  makes,  last  till 
oomsday.    Go,  get  thee  to  Vaughan,  and  fetch  me 
■  stoup  of  liquor.  [Exit  2  Clown. 

1  Clown  digs,  and  sings. 
In  youth,  when  I  did  love,  did  love,* 

Melhought,  it  was  very  sweet. 
To  contract,  O,  the  time,  for,  ah,  my  behove, 
O,  methought  there  was  nothing  meet. 
Ham.   Has  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  busineas  ? 
he  sings  at  grave-making. 

Hot.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of 
easiness. 

Ham.  'Tise'enso:  the  hand  of  little  employment 
bath  the  daintier  sense. 

1  Clo.  Bttt  age,  with  his  stealing  steps 
Hath  claw'd  me  in  his  clutch. 
And  hath  shipped  me  into  the  land, 
As  i/I  had  never  been  such. 

[Throws  up  a  scull. 

Ham.  That  scull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could 

Bing  once  :    How  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground, 

as  "if  it   were  Cain's  jawbone,    that  did  the    first 

murder !  This  might  be   the  pate  of  a  politician. 


which  this  ass  now  o'erreaches  ;*  one  that  would 
circumvent  God,  might  it  not  ? 

Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier ;  which  could  say,  Good- 
Tnorrow,  sweet  lord  •  How  dost  tiiou,  good  lord  ?  This 
might  be  my  lord  such-a-one,  that  praised  my  lord, 
such-a-one's  horse,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it ;  might 
it  not?' 

Hor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so :  and  now  my  lady  Worm's  ;• 
chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard  with  a 
sexton's  spade :  Here's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had 
the  trick  to  see't.  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more 
the  breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats'  with  them? 
mine  ache  to  think  on^t. 

1  Clo.  A  pickaxe  and  a  spade,  a  spade,      [Singi* 
For — and  a  shrouding  sheet 
O,  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
Far  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

[Throws  up  a  scull. 

Ham.  There's  another :  Why  may  not  that  be 
the  scull  of  a  lawyer?  Where  be  his  quiddits'  now, 
his  quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks  ? 
why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock 
him  about  the  sconce'  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will 
not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery  ?  Humph!  This 
fellow  might  be  in's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land, 
with  his  statutes,  his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his 
double  vouchers,'"  his  recoveries :  Is  this  the  fine  of 
his  fines,  and  the  recovery  of  his  recoveries,"  to 
have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fine  dirt  7  will  his  vouchers 
vouch  him  no  more  of  his  purchases,  and  double 
ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  pair  of 
indentures  ?  The  very  conveyances  of  his  lands  will 
hardly  lie  in  this  box ;  and  must  the  inheritor  him- 
self have  no  more  ?  ha  ? 

Hor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins  ? 

Hor.  Av,  my  lord,  and  of  calves-skins  too. 

Ham.  They  are  sheep,  and  calves,  which  seek 
out  assurance"  in  that.  1  will  speak  to  this  fellow  : 
—Whose  grave's  this,  sirrah  7 

1  Clo.  Mine  sir. — 

O,  a  pit  of  day  for  to  he  mad*  [Sings. 

For  such  a  guest  is  meet. 

Ham.  I  think  it  be  thine,  indeed,  for  thou  liest  in'U 

1  Clo.  You  lie  out  on't,  sir,  and  therefore  it  is  not 

yours :  for  my  part,  I  do  not  lie  in't,  yet  it  is  mine. 


1  This  speech  and  the  next,  as  far  as  arms,  is  not  in 
the  quarto. 

a  'Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke.''  This  was  a  com- 
mon phrase  for  eivin?  over  or  ceasing  to  do  a  thinj;,  a 
metaphor  derived  from  the  unyoking  of  oxen  at  the  end 
of  their  labour.  Thus  in  a  DIuie  of  the  Workmen  of 
Dover,  preserved  in  the  additions  to  Holinshed : — 
'  My  bow  Is  broke,  I  would  unyoke. 
My  foot  is  sore,  I  can  worke  no  more.' 
These  pithy  questions  were  doubtless  the  fireside  amuse- 
ment of  our  rustic  ancestors.  Steevens  mentions  a  col- 
lection of  them  in  print,  preserved  in  a  volume  of  scarce 
tracts  in  the  tmlverslty  library  at  Cambridge,  D.  5.  2. 
'  The  innocence  of  these  demaundes  joyous  (he  says) 
may  deserve  a  praise  not  always  due  to  their  delicacy.' 
8  The  original  ballad  from  whence  these  stanzas  are 
taken  is  printed  in  Tottel's  Miscellany,  or  '  Soiisres  and 
Sonnettes'  by  Lord  Surrey  and  others,  1576.  The  bal- 
lad is  attributed  to  Lord  Vaux,  and  is  printed  by  Dr.  Percy 
In  the  first  volume  of  his  Reliques  of  Antient  Poetry. 
The  ohs  and  the  ahs  were  most  probably  meant  tc  ex- 
press the  interruption  of  the  son?  by  the  forcible  e  sis- 
•Jon  of  the  grave  dieger's  breath  at  each  stroka  tt  the 
mattock.  The  original  runs  thus  : — 
'Ilothe  that  I  did  love; 

In  youth  that  I  thought  swete : 
As  time  requires  for  my  behove, 

Methinks  they  are  not  mete. 
'  For  age  with  stealing  steps 

Hath  Claude  me  with  his  crouch; 
And  lusty  youth  away  he  leaps, 
As  there  had  bene  none  such ' 
4  Tka  folio  n»A»—on-offiee» 


5  ' Mv  lord,  you  gave 

Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
1  rode  on  :  it  is  yours,  because  you  liked  lu' 

Timon  of  Athens,  Act  I. 

6  The  skull  that  was  my  lord  such-a-one^s  is  now  my 
lady  Worm^s. 

7  Loggets,  small  logs  or  pieces  of  wood.  Hence  log- 
gets  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  rustic  game,  in  which 
a  stake  was  fixed  in  the  ground  at  which  loggats  were 
thrown  ;  in  short,  a  ruder  kind  of  quoit  play. 

8  <luiddits  are  quirks,  or  subtle  questions;  and  quil- 
lets are  nice  and  frivolous  distinctions.  The  etymology 
of  this  last  foolish  word  has  plagued  many  learned 
heads.  I  think  that  Blount,  in  his  Olossography,  clearlr 
points  out  quodiibet  as  the  origin  of  iu  Bishop  Wif- 
kins  calls  a  quillet '  a  frivolousness ;'  and  Coles,  in  his 
Latin  Diet,  res  frivola.  I  find  the  quarto  of  1603  has 
quirks  instead  ol  quiddits. 

9  See  Comedy  of  Errors,  Act  I.  8c.  3.  note. 

10  Shakspeare  here  is  profuse  of  his  legal  learning. 
Ritson,  a  lawyer,  shall  interpret  for  him :— '  A  recovery 
with  double  voucher,  is  the  one  usually  suffered,  and  is 
so  called  from  two  persons  (the  lauer  of  whom  is  al- 
ways the  common  crier,  or  some  such  Inferior  person,) 
being  successively  voucher,  or  called  upon  to  warrant 
the  tenant's  title.  Both  fines  and  reeoveties  are  fictions 
of  law,  used  to  convert  an  estate  tail  Into  a  fee  simple 
Statutes  are  (not  acts  of  parliament,)  but  statutes  mer' 
chant,  and  staple,  particular  modes  of  recognizance  or 
acknowledgment  for  securing  drbls.  which  thereby  be- 
come a  charge  upon  the  pany's  land.  Slahiles  and  re- 
cognizances are  constantly  meiuioncd  together  in  the 
covenaiiu  of  a  purchase  deed^' 

11  'Is  this  the  fine  of  his  lines,  and  the  ncofWjtC 
his  recoverij*8,'  omitted  in  the  quarto. 

13  A  quibble  is  intended.  Deeds  (of  parchment)  an 
called  the  common  a»«Mranc«t  of  this  realm 
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Ham.  Thou  dost  lie  in't,  to  be  in't,  and  say  it  is 
thine  :  'tis  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick  ;  there- 
fore thou  liest. 

1  Cto.  'Tis  a  quick  lie,  sir ;  'twill  away  again, 
from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  ? 
1  Cto,  For  no  man,  sir. 

Ham.  What  woman,  then? 

1  Clo.  For  none  neither. 

Ham.  Who  is  to  be  buried  in't  ? 

1  Clo.  One  that  was  a  woman,  sir  ;  but  rest  her 
soul,  she's  dead. 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is  !  we  must  speak 
by  the  card,'  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  By  the 
lord,  Horatio,  these  three*  years  I  have  taken  note 
of  it ;  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,'  that  the  toe  of 
the  peasant  comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the  courtier, 
he  galls  his  kibe. — How  long  hast  thou  been  a  grave 
maker  ? 

I  Clo.  Of  all  the  days  i'  the  year,  I  came  to  't 
that  day  that  our  last  king  Hamlet  overcame  For- 
tinbras.* 

Ham.  How  long's  that  since  ? 

1  Clo.  Cannot  you  tell  that?  every  fool  can  tell 
that :  It  was  that  very  day  that  youn"  Hamlet  was 
born  :'  he  that  is  mad,  and  sent  into  England. 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  why  was  he  sent  into  England  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  because  he  was  mad  :  he  shall  re- 
cover his  wits  there  ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  'tis  no  great 
matter  there. 

Ham.  Why? 

1  Clo.  'Twill  not  be  seen  in  him  there  ;  there  the 
men  are  as  mad  as  he.^ 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 

1  Clo,  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham.  How  strangely  ? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  here  in  Denmark ;  I  have  been 
sexton  here,  man  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  i'the  earth  ere  he  rot? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die, 
(as  we  have  many  pocky  corses  now-a-days,  that 
scarce  will  hold  the  laying  in,)  he  will  last  you 
some  eight  year,  or  nine  year  :  a  tanner  will  last 
you  nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his 
trade,  that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while  ; 
and  your  water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson 
dead  body.  Here's  a  scull  now  hath  lain  you  i'  the 
earth  three-and-twenty  years. 

Ham.  Whose  was  it  1 

1  Clo.  A  whoreson  mad  fellow's  it  was  ;  Whose 
do  you  think  it  was  ? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

1  Clo.  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue,  he 
poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once, 
This  same  scull,  sir,  was  Yorick's  scull,  the  king's 
jester. 
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Ham.  This? 

1  Clo.  E'en  that. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  Yorick ! — I  knew  him,  Horatio  ; 
a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excellent  fancy : 
he  hath  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand  times  ; 
and  now,  how  abhorred  in  my  imagination  it  is ! 
my  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here  hung  those  lips,  that  I 
have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft.     Where  be  your 

fibes  now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your  songs  ?  your 
ashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont  to  set  the 
table  on  a  roar?  Not  one  now,  to  mock  your  own 
grinning  ?'  quite  chap-fallen  ?  Now  get  you  to  my 
lady's  chamber,'  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch 
thick,  to  this  favour'  she  must  come ;  make  her 
langh  at  that. — 'Prythee,  Horatio,  tell  me  one  thing. 

Hor.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Dost  thou  think,  Alexander  look'd  o'  this 
fashion  i'  the  earth  ? 

Hor.  E'en  so. 

Ham.  And  smelt  so  ?  pah ! 

[TTirotus  down  the  Scull. 

Hor.  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio '. 
Why  may  not  imagination  trace  (he  noble  dust  of 
Alexander,  till  he  mid  it  stopping  a  bunghole  ? 

Hor.  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  con- 
sider so. 

Ham.  No,  'faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him 
thither  with  modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead 
it:  As  thus;  Arexander  died,  Alexander  was 
buried,  Alexander  returneth  to  dust;  the  dust  is 
^arth  ;  of  earth  we  make  loam  :  And  why  of  that 
loam,  whersto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not 
stop  a  beer  barrel  ? 

Imperious'"  Caesar,  dead,  and  turn'd  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away  : 

O,  that  the  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 

Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's  flaw !" 
But  sofl !   but  soft  !  aside  : — Here  comes  the  king, 

Enter  Priests,    ^c.  in  Procession;    the  Corpse  of 

Ophelia,  Laertes,  and  Mourners,  following  ; 

King,  Queen,  their  Trains,  ^c. 
The  queen,  the  courtiers  :  Who  is  this  they  follow? 
And  with  such  maimed  rites  !  This  doth  betoken, 
The  corse,  they  follow,  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo'*  its  own  life.     'Twas  of  some  estate." 
Couch  we  awhile,  and  mark. 

[Retiring  with  H0K.IT10. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes, 

A  very  noble  youth  :  Mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

1  Priest.^*  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  en- 
larg'd 
As  we  have  warranty  :  Her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And,  but  that  great  command  o'ersways  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctified  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,' '  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her, 
Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants," 


1  '  To  speak  by  the  card,'  is  to  speak  precisely,  by 
rule,  or  according  to  a  prescribed  course.  It  is  a  meta- 
phor from  the  seaman's  card  or  chart  by  which  he 
guides  his  course. 

2  Seven,  quarto,  1603. 

3  Picked  is  curious,  over  nice.  Thus  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Diet.  1594  : — '  Conquisitus,  exquisite,  and  picked, 
perfite,  fine,  dainty,  curious.'  See  King  John,  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 

4  '  Look  you,  here's  a  scull  hath  been  here  this  dozen 
year,  let  me  see,  ay,  ever  since  our  last  King  Hamlet 
Blew  P'ortenbrasse  in  combat :  young  Hamlet's  father, 
he  that's  mad.'  Q,uano  of  1603.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  poet  places  this  event  thirty  years  ago  in  the  present 
copy.     See  the  next  note  by  Sir  William  Blackstone. 

3  '  By  this  scene,  it  appears  that  Hamlet  was  then 
thirty  years  old,  and  knew  Yorick  well,  who  had  been 
dead  twenty-three  years.  And  yet  in  the  beginning  of^ 
the  play  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  young  man,  one  that 
designed  10  go  back  to  school,  i.  e.  to  the  university  of 
Wittenburgh.  The  poet  in  the  fifth  act  had  forgot  what 
he  wrote  in  the  first.' — Blackstone. 

6    '  Nimirum  insanus  paucis  videatur ;  eo  quod 
Maxima  para  hominum  morbo  jactatur  eodem.' 
Horat.  Sat.  3,  Lib.  ii. 


7  'FoWo— jeering.  S  Q.uarto — table. 

9  Favour  is  countenance,  complexion. 

10  Imperial  is  substituted  in  the  folio.  Vide  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  Act  iv.  Sc.  5. 

11  XJlaw  is  a  violent  gust  of  wind.  See  Coriolanus, 
Act  v.  Sc.  3. 

12  To  fordo  is  to  undo,  to  destroy.  Thus  in  Othello  :— 

' This  is  the  night 

That  either  makes  me  or  fordoes  me  quite.' 
'  Would  to  God  it  mi"ht  be  leful  for  me  to  fordoo  my- 
self, or  to  make  an  end  of  me.' — .Acolastus,  1529. 

13  Estate  for  rank.  Estates  was  a  common  term  for 
persons  of  rank. 

14  Quarto — Doctor. 

15  Shards,  does  not  only  mean  fragments  of  pots  and 
tiles,  but  rubbish  of  any  kind.  Baret  has  '  shardes  of 
stones,  fragmentum  lapidis  ;'  and  '  shardes,  or  pieces 
of  stones  broken  and  shattred,  rubbel  or  rubbish  of  old 
houses.'  Our  version  of  the  Bible  has  preserved  to  ua 
potsherds  ;  and  I  have  heard  bricklayers,  in  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  use  the  compounds  tile-sherds,  slate' 
sherds,  &c. 

16  i.  e.  garlands.  StiF.  usea  in  most  *Mthem  Ian. 
guages,  but  no  other  example  of  its  use  i^ng  us  has 
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ActV. 


Iler  muden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Ijoer.  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

1  Priest.  No  more  be  done ! 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 
To  sing  a  requiem,'  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

LMer.  Lay  her  i'  the  earth  ; — 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh, 
May  violets  spring  1^ — I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  rainist'ring  angel  shall  my  sister  be. 
When  thou  liest  bowling. 

Ham.  What,  the  fair  Ophelia 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  Farewell ! 

[Scattering  Flowers 
I  hop'd  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wife  ; 
I  thought,  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid, 
And  not  have  strew'd  thy  grave. 

Laer.  O,  treble  wo 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head. 
Whose  wicked  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Depriv'd  thee  of  I — Hold  off  the  earth  a  while, 
Till  I  have  caught  her  once  more  in  mine  arms : 

[Leaps  into  the  Grave. 
Now  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead  ; 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made 
To  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham.  [Advandng.]  What  is  he,  whose  grief 
Bears  such  an  emphasis  ?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wandering  stars,  and  makes  them  stand 
Like  wonder-wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [Leaps  into  the  Grant. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  soul ! 

[  Grappling  with  him. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I  pry'thee,  take  thy  fingers  from  thy  throat ; 
For,  though  I  am  not  splenetive  and  rash, 
Yet  have  I  in  me  something  dangerous. 
Which  let  thy  wisdom  fear :  Hold  ofl"  thy  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  asunder. 

Queen.  Hamlet,  Hamlet! 

AU.  Gentlemen, — 

Hot.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[  The  Attendants  part  thern,  and  they  come 
out  of  the  Grave. 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme. 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen.  O,  my  son !  what  theme  ? 

Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia ;  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love 
Make  up  my  sum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

King.  O,  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 


yet  offered  itself.  It  is  thought  that  Shakspeare  may  have 
met  with  the  word  in  some  old  history  of  Hamlet,  which 
furnished  him  with  his  fable.  The  editor  of  the  first  folio 
changed  this  unusual  word  for  rites,  a  less  appropriate 
word.  Warburton  boldly  substituted  chants,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Chalmers  affirms  that  this  is  the  true  word. 
1  A  requiem  is  a  mass  sung  for  the  rest  of  the  soul  of 
the  dead.     8o  called  from  the  words — 

'  Requiem  seternam  dona  eis,  Doroine,'  8cc. 
part  of  the  service. 

a         ' e  tumulo  fortunataque  favilla 

Nascentur  viols  .''  Persius,  Sat.  I. 

3  The  quarto  of  1603  reads : — '  Wilt  drink  up  vessels  .■" 
and  instead  of  Ossa,  Oose/l.  Some  of  the  commentators 
have  supposed  that  by  esill  Hamlet  means  vinegar. 
But  surely  the  strain  of  exaggeration  and  rant  of  the  rest 
of  the  speech  requires  some  more  impossible  feat  than 
that  of  drinking  up  vinegar.  What  river,  lake,  or  firth 
Shakspeare  meant  to  designate  is  uncertain,  perhaps 
the  Issel,  but  the  firth  of  It/se  is  nearest  to  his  scene  of 
action,  and  near  enough  in  name.  What  the  late  editors 
meant  by  their  strange  contraction  of  woul't  I  know  not. 
Mr.  Gilford  observes  that  they  appear  none  of  them  to 
have  understood  the  grammatical  construction  of  the 
passage.  Woo't  or  woot'o,  in  the  northern  counties,  is 
the  common  contraction  of  ipouldst  thou,  and  this  is  the 
reading  of  the  old  copies. — This  sort  of  hyperbole  Ma- 
lone  has  shown  was  common  with  our  ancient  poets  : — 
'  Come,  drink  up  Rhine,  Thames,  and  Meander  dry.' 

Eastward  Hoe,  1609. 
'  Else  would  I  set  ray  mouth  to  Tygris  streams, 
And  driuk  up  overflowing  Euphrates.' 

Or««n«'»  Orlando  Furioso  1599 


Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  Zounds,  show  me  what  thou'lt  do  : 
Woo't  weep  ?  woo't  fight  ?  woo'l  fast  1   woo't  teu 

thyself, 
Woo't  drink  up  esile,'  eat  a  crocodile  ? 
I'll  do't. — Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine  ? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us  ;  till  our  ground, 
Singing  his  pate  against  the  burnmg  zone. 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !  Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth, 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Queen.  This  is  mere  madness : 

And  thus  awhile  the  fit  will  work  on  him  ; 
Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove. 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd,* 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir  ; 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus? 
I  lov'd  you  ever  :   But  it  is  no  matter  ; 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  mav. 
The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  nis  day.  [Extt- 

King.    I  pray   thee,   good   Horatio,    wait   upor 
him. —  [Exit  HoKATiOi 

Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last  night's  speech  \ 
[To  Laertks. 
We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push.— 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son.— 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument : 
An  hour  of  quiet  shortly  shall  we  see  ; 
Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.    A  Hall  in  the  Castle.    Enter  Ham- 
let and  Horatio, 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  sir :  now  shall  you  see 
the  other ; — 
You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance  ? 

Hot.  Remember  it,  my  loni ! 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep :  methought,  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines*  in  the  bilboes.'     Rashly, 
And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it, — Let  us  know, 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well. 
When  our  deep  plots  do  pall:'   and  that  should 

teach  us. 
There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Roueh-hew  them  how  wc  will. 

.Hor.  That  is  most  certain. 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin. 
My  sea-gown*  scarf'd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them  :  had  my  desire  ; 
Finger'd  their  packet :   and,  in  fine,  withdrew 
To  mine  own  room  again  :  making  so  bold, 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unseal 
Their  grand  commission  ;  where  I  found,  Horatio, 
A  royal  knavery  ;  an  exact  command, — 


4  See  note  on  Act  iii.  Sc.  1.  The  golden  eauplets  al- 
ludes to  the  dove  only  laying  two  eggs.  The  younf 
nestlings  when  first  disclosed  are  only  covered  with  a 
yellow  down,  and  the  mother  rarely  leaves  the  nest,  ia 
consequence  of  the  tenderness  of  her  youn^. 

5  i.  e.  mutineers.     See  King  John,  Act  ii.  Sc.  2. 

6  The  bilboes  were  bars  of  iron  with  fetters  annexed 
to  them,  by  which  mutinous  or  disorderly  sailors  were 
anciently  linked  together.  The  word  is  derived  from 
Bilboa,  in  Spain,  wnere  implements  of  iron  and  steel 
were  fabricated.  To  understand  Shakspeare's  allusion, 
it  should  be  known  that  as  these  fetters  connected  the 
legs  of  the  offenders  very  closely  together,  their  attemins 
to  rest  must  be  as  fruitless  as  those  of  Hamlet,  in  whose 
mind  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting  that  wmild  not  lei 
him  sleep.  Every  motion  of  one  must  disturb  his  part- 
ner in  confinement.  The  bilboes  are  still  shown  in  the 
Tower,  among  the  other  spoils  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 

7  To  pall  was  to  fade  or  fall  away ;  to  become,  as  it 
were,  dead,  or  without  spirit:  from  the  old  French 
paster.    Thus  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : — 

'  I'll  never  follow  thy  po//'d  fortunes  more.' 

8  Malone  has  told  us  that  the  sea-gown  appears  to 
have  been  the  usual  dress  of  seamen  m  Shakspeare's 
time  ;  but  not  a  word  of  what  it  was  like.  '  Esclavine. 
(says  Cotgrave,)  a  sea-gowne.  a  coarse  hlfh-collar'd 
and  short-sleeved  gowne,  reaching  to  the  mid-leg,  and 
used  mostly  by  eeamen  and  sailors.' 
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Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons, — 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
With,  ho !  such  bugs'  and  goblins  in  my  life, — 
That  on  the  supervise,*  no  leisure  bated, 
No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe. 
My  head  should  be  struck  off. 
Hot,  Is't  possible  ? 

Ham.  Here's  the  commission ;  read  it  at  more 
leisure. 
But  wilt  thou  hear  now  how  1  did  proceed  ? 

Uor.  Ay,  'beseech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  villanies, 
Or'  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains, 
They  had  begun  the  play  ; — I  sat  me  down  ; 
Devis'd  a  new  commission  ;  wrote  it  fair  : 
I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists*  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning  ;  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service :'  Wilt  thou  know 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hot,  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  An  earnest  conj  oration  from  the  king, — 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary  ; 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flourish  ; 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  wear, 
Ana  stand  a  comma®  'tween  their  amities  ; 
And  many  such  like  ases  of  great  charge, — 
That,  on  the  view  and  knowing  of  these  contents, 
Without  debatement  further,  more,  or  less, 
.  He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 
Not  shriving  time  allow'd.' 

Hot.  How  was  this  seal'd  ? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinant ; 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse, 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal* 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other  ; 
Subscrib'd  it;  gave'tthe  impression ;  plac'd  it  safely. 
The  changeling  never  known  :  Now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  seafight ;  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
Thou  know'st  already. 

Hot,  So  Guildenstern  and  Rosencrantz  go  to't. 

Ham.  Why,   man,  they  did  make  love  to  this 
employment ; 
They  are  not  near  my  conscience  ;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow  : 
'Tis  dangerous,  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites. 

Hot.  Why,  what  a  king  is  this  ? 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think  thee,  stand  me  now 
upon  ?° 
He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my  mother  ; 
Popp'd  in  between  the  election  and  my  hopes ; 


\  '  With,  ho  !  such  ftu^s  and  goblins  in  my,  life.' — 
'  With  such  causes  of  terror  arising  from  my  character 
and  designs.'  Bugs  were  no  less  terrific  than  gobliDs. 
We  now  call  them  bugbears. 

3  ' on  the  supervise,   no  leisure  bated.'    The 

tupervise  is  the  lookmg  over ;  no  leisure  bated  means 
without  any  abatement  or  intermission  of  time. 

3  '  Or,'  for  ere,  before.     See  Tempest,  Act  i.  So.  2. 

4  Statists  are  statesmen.  Blackstone  says,  that '  most 
of  our  great  men  of  Shakspeare's  time  wrote  very  bad 
hands  ;  their  secretaries  very  neat  ones.'  This  must  be 
taken  with  some  qualification ;  for  Elizabeth's  two  most 
powerful  ministers,  Leicester  and  Burleigh,  both  wrote 
good  hands.  It  is  certain  that  there  were  some  who  did 
write  most  wretched  scrawls,  but  probably  not  from 
affectation  ;  though  it  was  accounted  a  mechanical  and 
Tulgar  accomplishment  to  write  a  fair  hand.  The  worst 
and  most  unintelligible  scrawls  I  have  met  with,  are 
Sir  Richard  Sackville's,  in  Elizabeth's  time  ;  and  the 
miserable  scribblins  of  Secretary  Conway,  of  whom 
James  said  they  had  given  him  a  secreteiry  that  could 
neither  write  nor  read. 

6  Teoman's  service  I  take  to  be  good  substantial 
service.  The  ancient  yeomen  were  famous  for  their 
staunch  valour  in  the  field ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Smyth 
■ays,  they  were  '  the  stable  troop  of  footmen  that  alfraide 
all  France.' 

6  ' stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities.'    This  is 

oddly  expressed,  as  Johnson  observes  :  but  the  meaning 
appears  to  be,  '  Stand  as  a  comma,  i.  e.  as  a  note  of  con- 
nexion between  their  amities,  to  prevent  them  from 
fceing  brous:ht  to  a  period.'  j 


Thrown  out  his  angle  for  my  proper  life, 
And  with  such  cozenage ;  is  t  not  perfect  consiencOi 
To  quit  him  with  this  arm  ;  and  is't  not  to  be  damn'd| 
To  let  this  canker  of  our  nature  come 
In  further  evil  ? 
Hor.  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from  Eng« 
land. 
What  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine ; 
And  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  say,  one. 
But  I  am  very  lorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  I  forgot  myself; 
For  by  the  image  of  my  cause,  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his  :  I'll  count'  his  favours: 
But,  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
Into  a  towering  passion. 
Hor.  Peace  :  who  comes  here  ? 

JEnter  Gsric."' 
Osr.    Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to 
Denmark. 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. — Dost  know  thin 
water-fly  ? '  * 
Hor,  No,  my  good  lord. 

Ham^  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious  ;  for  'tis  a 
vice  to  know  him  :  He  hath  much  land  and  fertile  ; 
let  a  beast  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall 
stand  at  the  king's  mess  :  'Tis  a  chough  ;  but,  as  I 
say,  spacious  in  the  possession  of  dirt. 

Osr.  Sweet  lord,  if^  your  lordship  were  at  leisure, 
I  should  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majesty. 

Ham.  I  will  receive  it,  sir,  with  all  diligence  of 
spirit :  Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use ;  'tis  for  the 
head. 

Osr.  I  thank  your  lordship,  'tis  very  hot. 
Ham.  No,  believe  me,  sir, 'tis  very  cold  :  the  wind 
is  northerly. 

Osr.  It  IS  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 
Ham.   But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  sultry  and 

hot ;  or  my  complexion 

Osr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord  ;  it  is  very  sultry,'* — 
as  'twere, — I  cannot  tell  how — My  lord,  his  ma- 
jesty bade  me  signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great 

wager  on  your  head  :   Sir,  this  is  the  matter, 

Ham,  I  beseech  you,  remember 

[Hamlet  moves  him  to  put  on  his  Hal. 
Osr.  Nay,  good  my  lord ;  for  my  ease  in  good 
faith."  Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court,  Laertes : 
believe  me,  an  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most  ex- 
cellent differences,'*  of  very  soft  society,  and  great 
showing :  Indeed,  to  speak  feelingly  of  him,  ne  is 
the  card"  or,  calendar  of  gentry,  for  you  shall  find 
in  him  the  continent"  of  what  part  a  gentleman 
would  see. 


7  '  Not  shrlving-tirae  allow'd.'  That  is,  without 
allowing  time  for  the  confession  of  iheir  sins. 

S  '  Bethink  thee,  does  it  not  become  incumbent  upon 
me  to  requite  him,'  &c.  Vide  note  upon  King  Richard 
li.  Act  ii.  Sc.  3.  This  passage  and  the  three  following 
speeches  are  not  in  the  quartos. 

9  ' I'll  count  his  favours.'    Rowe  changed  this 

to  '  I'll  court  his  favour  ;'  but  there  is  no  necessity  for 
change.  Hamlet  means,  'I'll  make  account  of  his 
favours,'  i.  e.  of  his  good  teill ;  for  this  was  the  general 
meaning  of  favours  m  the  poet's  time. 

10  The  quarto  of  1603 — '  Enter  a  braggart  Gentle- 
man.' 

11  In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Thersites  says,  'How  the 
poor  world  is  pestered  with  such  water-Jlies ;  dimi- 
nutives of  nature.'  The  gnats  and  such  like  ephemera) 
insects  are  not  inapt  emblems  of  such  busy  triflers  aa 
Osric. 

12  '  Exceedingly,  my  lord ;  'tis  very  sultry.' 

' igniculum  brumas  si  tempore  poscas 

Accipit  endromidem ;  si  dexeris  sestuo,  sudat.' 

Juvenal 

13  The  folio  omits  this  and  the  following  fourteen 
speeches  ;  and  in  their  place  substitutes,  '  Sir,  you  are 
not  ignorant  of  what  excellence  Laenes  is  at  his 
weapon.' 

14  i.  e.  distinguishing  excellencies. 

15  '  The  card  or  calendar  of  gentry.'  The  general 
preceptor  of  elegance  ;  the  card  (chart)  by  which  a 
gentleman  is  to  direct  his  course  ,-  the  calendar  by  which 
he  is  to  order  his  time. 

IS  You  shall  fiad  in  him  the  continent  of  what  pan  a 
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Ham.  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in 
you  ; — though,  1  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially, 
would  dizzy  the  arithmetic  of  memory ;  and  yet 
but  raw  neither,  in  respect  of  his  quick  sail.  But 
in  the  veritjr  of  extolment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul 
of  great  article  ;  and  his  infusion  of  such  dearth' 
and  rareness,  as,  to  make  true  diction  of  him,  his 
semblable  is  his  mirror  ;  and,  who  else  would  trace 
him,  his  umbrage,  nothing  more.* 

0*r.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  mfallibly  of  him. 
Ham.  The  concernancy,  sir?  why  do  we  wrap 
the  gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 
Osr.  Sir? 

Hor.  Is't  not  possible  to  understand  in  another 
tongue  I  You  will  do't,  sir,  really.* 

Ham.  What  imports  the  nommation  of  this  gen- 
tleman ? 

Osr.  Of  Laerf  OS  ? 

Hor.  His  purse  is  empty  already  ;  all  his  golden 
words  are  spent. 
Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

Osr.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant 

Ham.  1  would,  you  did,  sir ;  yet.  in  faith,  if  you 
did,  it  would  not  much  approve  me.* — Well,  sir. 
Osr.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 

Laertes  is 

Ham.  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should  com- 
pare with  him  in  excellence ;  but,  to  know  a  man 
well,  were  to  know  himself.' 

Osr.  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon  ;  but  in  the 
imputation  laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed'  he's 
unfellowed. 

Ham.  What's  his  weapon  ? 
Osr.  Rapier  and  dagger. 
Ham.  Thai's  two  oi  nis  weapons  :  but,  well. 
Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him  six 
Barbary  horses  :  against  the  which  he  has  impawn- 
ed,' as  I  take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and  poniards, 
with    their  assigns,  as  girdle,    hangers,'    and  so : 
Three  of  the  carriages,  in  faith,  are   very  dear  to 
fancy,  very  responsive   to  the  hilts,  most  delicate 
carnages,  and  of  very  liberal  conceit. 

gentleman  wouin  jee.'  You  shall  find  him  conlainine 
and  comprising  every  miality  which  a  gentleman  woulil 
desire  (o  contemplate  for  imitation.  Perhaps  we  should 
read,  '  You  shall  find  him  the  continent' 

1  Dearth,  according  to  Tooke,  is  '  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  verb  to  dere  ;  it  means  some  cause  which 
dereth,  i.  e.  maketh  dear ;  or  hurtcth,  or  doth  mischief' 
That  dearth  was,  tlierefore,  used  for  scarcity,  as  well 
as  deamess,  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  a 
MS.  petition  to  the  council,  by  the  merchants  of  London, 
6  Edw.  VI. :  speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  deamess  o\ 
cloth,  they  say,  '  This  detriment  cometh  through  the 
dearth  of  wool,  the  procurers  whereof  being  a  few  in 
number  for  tbs  augmentation  of  the  same.' — Conttay 
Papers. 

3  This  speech  is  a  ridicule  of  the  Euphuism,  or  court 
jargon  of  that  time. 

3  '  Is  it  not  possible  to  understand  in  another  tongue  ? 
You  will  do't,  sir,  really.'  This  interrogatory  remark 
is  very  obscure.  The  sense  may  be,  '  Is  it  not  possible  for 
this  fantastic  fellow  to  understand  in  plainer  language  i 
You  will,  however,  imitate  hisjargon  admirably,  really, 
sir.'  It  seems  very  probable  that  '  another  tongue,  is 
an  eiror  of  the  press  for  'mother  tongue.' 

4  '  If  you  did,  it  would  not  tend  much  toward  proving 
me  or  confirming  me.' — What  Hamlet  would  have 
added  we  know  not ;  but  surely  Shakspeare's  use  of 
the  word  approve,  upon  all  occasions,  is  against  John- 
son's explanation  of  it — '  to  recommend  to  approbation.^ 
There  is  no  consistency  in  the  commentators  ;  they 
rarely  look  at  the  prevalent  sense  of  a  word  in  the  poet, 
but  explain  it  many  ways,  to  suit  their  own  views  of  the 
meaning  of  a  passage. 

5  '  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should  compare  with 
him,  &c.'  I  dare  not  pretend  to  know  him,  lest  I  should 
pretend  to  an  equality  :  no  man  can  completely  know 
another,  but  by  Knowing  himself,  which  is  the  utmost 
extent  of  human  wisdom. 

6  Meed  is  merit.  Vide  King  Henry  VI.  Part  III. 
.Act  ii.  Sc.  1. 

7  '  Impawned.'  The  foliorends  imponed.  Pignare, 
in  Italian,  signifies  both  to  impawn  and  to  lay  a  wager. 
The  states  are,  Indeed,  a  gage  or  pledge.        , 

8  Hangers,  that  pan  of  the  bell  by  which  the  sword 
was  suspended. 


Ham.  What  eall  you  the  carriages  ? 

Hor.  I  knew,  you  must  be  edified  by  the  ina»< 
gent'  ere  you  had  done. 

Osr.  The  carriages,  sir,  are  the  hangers. 

.Horn.  The  phrase  would  be  more  german"'to  the 
matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sidea^  I 
would,  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But,  on; 'Six 
Barbary  horses  against  six  French  swords,  their 
assigns,  and  three  liberal  conceited  carriages  ;  that's 
the  French  bet  against  the  Danish :  Why  is  lhi» 
impawned,  as  you  call  it  ? 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen 
passes  between  yourself  and  liim,  he  shall  not  ex- 
ceed you  three  hits  ;"  he  hath  laid  on  twelve  for 
nine  ;  and  it  would  come  to  immediate  trial,  if  your 
lordship  would  vouchsafe  the  answer. 

Ham.  How,  if  I  answer  no  ? 

Osr.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your  per- 
son in  trial. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  if  it 
please  his  majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day 
with  me :  let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman 
willing,  and  the  king  hold  his  purpose,  1  will  win 
for  him,  if  I  can  ;  if  not,  I  will  gain  nothing  but  my 
shame,  and  the  odd  hits. 

Osr.  Shall  I  deliver  you  so  ? 
Ham.  To  this  effect,  sir  j  afler  what  flourish  your 
nature  will. 

Osr.  I  commend  jny  duty  to  your  lordship. 

[Exit. 
Ham.  Yours,  yours. — He  does  well  to  commend 
it  himself  I  there  are  no  tongues  else  for's  turn. 

Hor.  This  lapwing'  *  runs  away  with  the  shell  on 
his  head. 

Ham.  He  did  comply"  with  his  dug,  before  he 
sucked  it.  Thus  has  he,  (and  many  more  of  the 
same  bevy,'*  that,  I  know,  the  drossy  age  dotes 
on,)  only  got  the  tune  of  the  time,  and  outward 
habit  of  encounter  ;'»  a  kind  of  yosty  collection, 
which  carries  them  through  and.  through  the  most 
fanned  and  winnowed  opinions  ;"  and  do  but  blow 
them  to  their  trial,  the  bubbles  are  out. 


9  '  The  margent.'  The  gloss  or  commentary  in  old 
b'mks  was  usually  on  the  margin  of  the  leaf. 

10  i.  e.  more  a  kin.  •  Those  that  are  german  to  him, 
though  My  times  removed,  shall  come  under  the  hang- 
man.'—  Winter's  Tale. 

1 1  The  conditions  of  the  wager  are  thus  given  in  the 
quarto  of  1603  : — 

'  Marry,  sir,  that  young  Laertes  in  twelve  venies 
At  rapier  and  dagger,  do  not  get  three  odds  of  you.' 

12  'This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  his 
head.'  Horatio  means  to  call  Osric  a  raw,  unfledged, 
foolish  fellow.  It  was  a  common  comparison  for  a 
fbrward  fool.  Thus  in  Meres's  Wits  Treasury,  159S : — 
'  As  the  lapwing  runneth  away  with  the  shell  on  her 
head,  as  soon  as  she  is  hatched,'  kc. 

'  Forward  lapwing, 

He  flies  with  the  shell  on  his  head.' 

Vittoria  Coromhona. 

13  <  He  did  comply  with  his  dug,  before  he  sucked  fL' 
See  Act  ii.  8c  9. 

14  The  folio  reads,  '  mine  more  of  the  same  bevy.' — 
Mine  is  evidently  a  misprint,  and  more  likely  for  manie 
(i.  e.  many)  than  mine.  The  quarto  of  1604  reads, 
'  many  more  ol'the  same  breed.' 

13  'Outward  habit  of  encounter' is  exterior  politeness 
of  address. 

16  'A  kind  of  yesty  collection,  which  carries  them 
through  and  through  the  most  fanned  and  winnowed 
opinions,'  &c.  The  folio  reads, /onrf  and  winnowed. — 
The  corruption  of  the  quarto,  '  prophaned  and  tren- 
notced,'  is  nut  worth  attention  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
fond  in  the  folio  should  ho  fanned,  formerly  spellfon'A 
and  sometimes  even  without  the  apostrophe.  Fannea 
and  winnowed  are  almost  always  coupled  by  old  writers, 
for  reasons  that  may  be  seen  under  those  wortis  In 
Baret's  Alvearie.  So  Shakspeare  himself,  in  Troilus 
and  Cressida : — 

'  Distinction  with  a  broad  and  powerful /an, 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  ligfit  away.' 
The  meaning  is,  '  These  men  have  got  the  cant  of  the 
day,  a  superficial  readiness  of  slight  and  cursory  con- 
versation, a  kind  of  frothy  collection  of  fashionable  prat- 
tle, which  yet  carries  them  through  with  the  most  light 
and  inconsequential  judgments  ;  but  if  brought  to  the 
trial  by  the  slightest  breath  of  rational  conversation,  itie 
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Enter  a  Lord.' 

Lard.  My  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him  to 
you  by  young  Osric,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that 
you  attend  him  in  the  hall :  He  sends  to  know,  if 
TOur  pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you 
frill  take  longer  time. 

Ham.  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes,  they  follow 
the  king's  pleasure :  if  his  fitness  speaks,  mine  is 
ready  ;  now,  or  whensoever,  provided  I  be  so  able 
as  now. 

Lord.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming 
down. 

Sam.  In  happy  time. 

Lord.  The  queen  desires  you,  to  use  some  gentle 
entertainment  to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  instructs  me.  [Exit  Lord. 

J£or.  You  will  lose  this  wager,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  so ;  since  he  went  into 
France,  I  have  been  in  continual  practice  ;  I  shall 
win  at  the  odds.  But  thou  would'st  not  think,  how 
ill  all's  here  about  my  heart :  but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hot.  Nay,  good  my  lord, 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery  ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of 
gain-giving,^  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hor.  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it :  I 
will  forestal  their  repair  hither,  and  say,  you  are 
not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury  ;  there  is  a 
special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be 
now,  'tis  not  to  come  ;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be 
now  ;  if  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come :  the  readi- 
ness is  all :  Since  no  man,  of  aught  he  leaves, — 
knows  ; — what  is't  to  leave  betimes.'  Let  be. 
Enter  King,  Queen,  L.^ektes,  Lords,  Osric,  and 
Attendants,  with  Foils,  ^c. 

Kirig.  Come,  Hamlet,  come,  and  take  this  hand 
from  me. 
[The  King  puts  the  hand  of  Laertes  itUo  that 
of  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir:  I  have  done 
you  wrong ; 
But  pardon  it,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  presence*  knows,  and  you  must  needs  have 

heard. 
How  I  am  punish'd  with  a  sore  distraction. 
What  I  have  done, 

That  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception. 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
Was't  Hamlet  wrong'd  Laertes?  Never,  Hamlet: 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away, 
And,  when  he's  not  himself,  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not,  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then '/  His  madness :  IPt  be  so, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd  ; 
His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 


bubbles  burst ;  or,  in  other  words,  display  their  emp- 
tiness.' 

\  All  that  passes  between  Hamlet  and  this  Lord  is 
omitted  in  the  folio. 

3  i.  e.  misgiving,  a  giving  against,  or  an  internal 
feeling  and  prognostic  of  evil. 

3  '  Since  no  man,  of  aught  he  leaves,— knows; — 
What  is  it  to  leave  betimes!'  This  is  the  reading  of 
the  folio;  the  quarto  reads,  <  Since  no  man  has  aught 
of  what  he  leaves.  What  is't  to  leave  betimes.'  Has 
is  evidently  here  a  blunder  for  knows.  Johnson  thus 
interprets  the  passage  : — '  Since  no  man  knows  aught 
of  the  state  which  Ae  leaves,  since  he  cannot  judge  what 
other  years  may  produce,  why  should  we  be  afraid  of 
leaving  life  betimes.''  Warburton's  explanation  is 
very  ingenious,  but  perhaps  strains  the  poet's  meaning 
farther  than  he  intended.  '  It  is  true  that  by  death  we 
lose  all  the  goods  of  life  ;  yet  seeing  this  loss  is  no 
otherwise  an  evil  than  as  we  are  sensible  of  it ;  and 
since  death  removes  all  sense  of  it,  what  matters  it  how 
■oon  we  lose  them.'  This  argument  against  the  fear  of 
death  has  been  dilated  and  placed  in  a  very  striking 
light  by  the  late  Mr.  Green. — See  Diary  of  a  iMverof 
Literature,  Ipswich,  1810,  4to.  p.  230. — Shakspeare 
himself  has  elsewhere  said,  '  the  sense  of  death  is  most 
in  apprehension.' 

4  i.  e.  the  king  and  queen. 

6  This  line  is  not  in  the  quarto. 
6  !.  e.  unwounded.    This  is  a  piece  of  satire  on  fan- 
lABtical  honour.    Though  rtaiure  is  satisfied,  yet  he  wil  1 


Sir,  in  his  audience,' 

Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purpos'd  evil 

Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts, 

That  I  have  shot  my  arrow  o'er  the  house. 

And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer.  I  am  satisfied  in  nature. 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge  :  but  in  my  terms  of  honour, 
I  stand  aloof;  and  will  no  reconcilement. 
Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace. 


To  keep  my  name  ungorg'd:^  But  till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  offered  lo\ 
And  will  not  wrons  it. 


love  like  love. 


Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely  j 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play.— 
Give  us  the  foils  ;  come  on. 

Laer.  Come,  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes  ;  in  mine  ignorance 
Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest  night, 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Osric— Cousin 
Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager? 

Ham.  Very  well,  my  lord ; 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds'  o'  the  weaker  side. 

King.  I  do  not  fear  it :  I  have  seen  you  both  ;.— 
But  since  he's  better'd,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy,  let  me  see  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well :  These  foils  have  all  a 
length  ?  [  They  prepare  to  play, 

Osr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Bang.  Set   me   the   stoups*   of  wine  upon  that 
table : — 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit. 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire ; 
The  kin"  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath ; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union*  shall  he  throw, 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn  ;  Give  me  the  cups  ; 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without. 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heaven  to  earth, 
JVow  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet. — Come,  begin  ;— 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham.  Come  on,  sir. 

Laer.  Come,  my  lord.  [They  play. 

Ham,  One. 

Laer.  No. 

Ham.  Judgment. 

Oxr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer.  Well, — again. 


ask  advice  of  older  men  of  the  sword,  whether  artificial 
honour  ought  to  be  contented  with  Hamlet's  apology. 

7  The  king  had  wagered  six  Barbury  horses  to  a  few 
rapiers,  poniards,  &c. ;  that  is,  about  twenty  to  one. — 
These  are  the  odds  here  meant.  The  odds  the  King 
means  in  the  next  speech  were  twelve  to  nine  in  favour 
of  Hamlet,  by  Laertes  giving  him  three. 

8  Stoup  is  a  common  word  in  Scotland  at  this  day, 
and  denotes  a  pewter  vessel  resembling  our  wine  mea- 
sures ;  but  of  no  determinate  quantity ;  for  there  are 
gallon-stoups,  pint-stoups,  mulchkin-stoups,  &c.  The 
vessel  in  which  water  is  fetched  or  kept  is  also  called  a 
water-stoup.  A  stoup  of  wine  is  therefore  equivalent  to 
apiJcAerof  wine. 

9  An  union  is  a  precious  pearl,  remarkable  for  its 
size.  '  And  hereupon  it  is  that  our  dainties  and  delicates 
here  at  Rome,  &c.  call  them  unions,  as  a  man  would 
say  singular,  and  by  themselves  alone.'  To  swallow  a 
pearl  in  a  draught  seems  to  have  been  common  to  royal 
and  mercantile  prodigality.  Thus  in  the  second  part  of 
'  If  You  Know  Not  Me  You  Know  Nobody :' — 

'  Here  sixteen  thousand  pound  at  one  clap  goes, 
Instead  of  sugar.    Gresham  drinks  this  pearl 
Unto  the  queen  his  mistress.' 
According  to  Rondeletus,  pearls  were  supposed  to  have 
an  exhilarating  quality.     '  Uniones  quae  a  conehis,  &c. 
valde  cordiale  sunt.'    Under  pretence  of  throwing  a 
pearl  into  the  cup,  the  King  may  be  supposed  to  drop 
some   poisonous  drug  into    the  wine.     Hamlet  sub* 
scquently  asks  him  tauntingly, '  Is  the  union  here  f 
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King.  Stay,  give  me  drink :  Hamlet,  this  pearl 
is  thine ; 
Here's  to  thy  health. — Give  him  the  cup. 

[Trumpets  sound;  and  Cannons  shot  qff  within. 

Ham.  I'll  play  this  bout  first,  set  it  by  awhile. 
Come. — Another  hit ;  What  say  you  ?   [They  play. 

Laer.  A  touch,  a  touch,  I  do  confess. 

King.  Our  son  shall  win. 

Queen.  He's  fat,  and  scant  of  breath. — 

Here,  Hamlet,  take  my  napkin,  rub  thy  brows  : 
The  queen  carouses'  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good  madam, 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord  ; — I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

King.  It  is  the  poison'd  cup  ;  it  is  too  late. 

[Aside. 

Ham.  I  dare  not  drmk  yet,  madam ;  by  and  by. 

Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 

iaer.  My  lord,  I'll  hit  him  now. 

King.  I  do  not  think  it. 

Laer.  And  yet  it  is  almost  against  my  conscience. 

[Aside. 

Ham.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes :  Tou  do  but 
dally ; 
I  pray  vou,  pass  with  your  best  violence ; 
I  am  afeard,  you  make  a  wanton*  of  me. 

lyier.  Say  you  so?  come  on.  [They  play. 

Osr.  Nothing  neither  way. 

Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 

[Laertes  voounds  Hamlet  ;  then,  in  scuf- 
fling, they  change  Rapiers,  and  Hamlet 
wounds  Laertes. 

King.  Part  them,  they  are  incens'd. 

Ham.  Nay,  come  again.  [T%e  Queen /a/i». 

Osr.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho ! 

llor.  They  bleed  on  both  sides ; — How  is  it,  my 
lord,? 

Osr.  How  is't,  Laertes  ? 

LMer.  Why,  as  a  woodcock  to  mine  own  springe, 
Osric  ; 
I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Ham.  How  does  the  queen  ? 

King.  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen.  No,  no.  the  drink,  the  drink,— O  my  dear 
Hamlet! 
The  drink,  the  drink  ; — I  am  poison'd !  [Dies. 

Ham.  O  villany ! — Ho !  let  the  door  be  lock'd  : 
Treachery  !  seek  it  out.  [Laertes/oUs. 

Laer.  It  is  here,  Hamlet ;  Hamlet,  thou  art  slain  ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good, 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour's  life  ; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated,'  and  envenom'd  :  the  foul  practice 
Hath  turn'd  itself  on  me  :  lo,  here  I  lie, 
Never  to  rise  again  :  Thy  mother's  poison'd  ; 
I  can  no  more  ;  the  king,  the  king's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point 
Envenom'd  too  ! — Then,  venom,  to  thy  work.* 

[StoAs  <AeEing. 

Osr.  and  Lords.  Treason  !  treason  ! 

King.  O,  yet  defend  me,  friends,  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham.  Here,  thou  inceatuous,  murd'rous,  damned 
Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion  :—  la  the  union  here  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [King  dtea. 

Laer.  He  is  justly  serv'd  ; 

It  is  a  poison  temper'd  by  himself. — 


1  i.  e.  the  queen  drinks  to  thy  good  success. 

2  i.  e.  you  trifle  or  play  with  me  as  if  I  were  a  child 
8  See  note  on  Act  iv.  Sc.  7. 

4  In  the  quarto  of  1608 : — 

'  The  poison'd  instrument  within  my  hand  ' 
Then  venom  to  thy  venom  ;  die,  damn'd  villain  : 
Come,  drink,  here  lies  thy  union  here.       [King  dies. 
6  A  sergeant  was  a  bailiff  or  sheriff's  officer.   Shak' 
•peare,  in  his  74ib  Sonnet,  has  likened  death  to  an  ar 
rest: — 

'  — when  that  fell  arrest. 

Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away.' 
And  loshua  Silvester,  in  his  Dubartas : — 

'  And  death,  sergeant  of  the  eternal  Judge, 
Comes  very  late,'  bo 


Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet  7 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  come  not  upon  (he*  : 
Nor  thine  on  me  !  [Dut 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !  I  follow  tbea 
I  am  dead,  Horatio  : — ^Wretched  queen,  adieu  !— 
You  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  acu 
Had  I  but  time  (as  this  fell  sergeant,^  death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest,)  O,  I  could  tell  you,— 
But  let  it  be  : — Horatio,  I  am  dead  ; 
Thou  liv'st ;  report  me  and  my  cause  aright 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

Hor.  Never  believe  it ; 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane, 
Here's  yet  some  liquor  lefl. 

Ham.  As  thou'rt  a  man,— 

Give  me  the  cup  ;  let  go ;  by  heaven,  I'll  have  it.— 
O,  God  ! — Horatio,  what  a  wounded  name. 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me? 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Absent  thee  from  fehcity  awhile, 
And  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain. 
To  tell  my  story. — 

[March  afar  off,  and  ShotwUhrn. 
What  warlike  noise  it  this  / 

Osr.  Toung  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  come  friaa 
Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  '      O,  I  die,  Horatio ; 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'ercrows'  my  spirit  ; 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England  ; 
But  I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras  ;  he  has  my  dying  voice ; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  or  less, 
Which  have  solicited,' — The  rest  is  silence.    [Diet. 

Hor.  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart ; — Good  night, 
sweet  prince  : 
And  flights  of  angels  smg  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither  ?      [March  withtn. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  the  English  Ambassadors, 
and  others. 

Fort  Where  is  this  sight  ? 

Hor.  What  b  it,  you  would  see  ? 

If  aught  of  woe,  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

Fort.  This  quarry   cries  on   havoc  I' — O,  proud 
death  ! 
What  feast  is  toward  iu  thine  eternal  cell. 
That  thou  so  many  princes,  at  a  shot, 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

I  Arrtb.  The  sight  is  dismal ; 

And  our  affairs  from  England  come  too  late  : 
The  ears  are  senseless,  that  should  give  us  hearing. 
To  tell  him,  his  commandment  is  fulnll'd, 
That Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  are  dead: 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hor.  Not  from  his  moutli. 

Had  it  the  ability  of  life  to  thank  you  ; 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  since,  so  jump'  upon  this  bloody  question, 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriv'd  :  give  order,  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view  ; 
And  let  me  speak,  to  the  yet  unknowing  world, 
How  these  things  came  about :   So  shaJl  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts  ;'° 


6  To  voercrow,  is  to  overcome,  to  subdue.  '  Theee 
noblemen  laboured  with  tooth  and  naile  to  overcrcntt, 
and  consequently  to  overthrow  one  another.' — Holin' 
shed's  History  of  Ireland. 

7  '  The  ocairrents  which  have  soNeited—the  occur- 
rences or  incidents  which  have  incited.'  The  sentence 
is  lefl  unfinished. 

8  '  This  quarry  cries  on  havoc  !'  To  ery  on,  was  to 
exclaim  against.  I  suppose  when  unfair  sportsmen 
destroyed  more  game  than  was  reasonable,  the  censure 
was  to  call  it  havoc. — Johnson. 

Qfiarry  was  the  term  used  for  a  heap  of- slaughtered 
game.     See  Macbeth,  Act  iv.  Sc.  8. 

9  It  has  been  already  olwerved  that  /'uwip  and  fust, 
or  exactly,  are  synonymous-    Vide  note  on  Act  I-  Sc.  I 

10  '  Of  carnal,  bloooy,  and  unnatural  acta  '    Of  m»- 
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Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters  ; 
Of  deaths  put  on'  by  cunning,  and  forc'd  cause; 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall'n  on  the  inventors'  heads  :  all  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver. 

Ji^ort.  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it. 

And  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow,  I  embrace  my  fortune  ; 
I  have  some  rights  of  memory*  in  this  kingdom, 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

Jlor.  Of  that  I  shall  have  also  cause  to  speak. 
And  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  on  more ; 
But  let  this  same  be  presently  perform'd. 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild  ;  lest  more  mis- 
chance, 
On  plots  and  errors,  happen. 

Fi)rt.  Let  four  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  prov'd  most  royally  :  and,  for  his  passage, 
The  soldier's  music,  and  the  rites  of  war, 
Speak  loudly  for  him.— 
Take  up  the  bodies  : — Such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss. 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot.  [A  dead  March. 

[Exeunt,  bearing  off  the  dead  Bodies  ;  after 
which,  a  Peal  of  Ordnance  is  shot  offt 


The  following  scene  in  the  first  quarto,  16U3,  differs 
-o  materially  from  the  revised  play,  that  it  has  been 
thought  it  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader : — 
Enter  Horatio  and  the  Queen. 

Hor.  Madam,  your  son  is  safe  arrived  in  Denmarkei 
This  letter  I  even  now  receiv'd  ofhim, 
Whereas  he  writes  how  he  escap'd  the  danger, 
And  subtle  treason  that  the  king  had  plotted, 
Being  crossed  by  the  contention  of  the  winds. 
He  found  the  packet  sent  to  the  king  of  England, 
Wherein  he  saw  himself  betray'd  to  death. 
As  at  his  next  conversion  with  your  grace 
He  will  relate  the  circumstance  at  full. 

^iteen.  Then  I  perceive  there's  treason  in  his  looks, 
That  seem'd  to  sugar  o'er  his  villanies  : 
But  I  will  sooth  and  please  him  for  a  time. 
For  murderous  minds  are  always  jealous  ; 
But  know  not  you,  Horatio,  where  he  is  ' 

Hor.  Yes,  madam,  and  he  hath  appointed  me 
To  meet  him  on  the  east  side  of  the  city 
To-morrow  morning. 

(lueen.  O  fail  not,  good  Horatio,  and  withal  com- 
mend me 
A  mother's  care  to  him,  bid  him  a  while 


guinary  and  unnatural  acts,  to  which  the  perpetrator 
was  instigated  by  concupiscence  or  'carnal  stings.' 
The  allusion  is  to  the  murder  of  old  Hamlet  by  his  bro- 
ther, previous  to  his  incestuous  union  with  Gertrude. 

1  i.  p.  instigated,    produced.     Instead  of  'forced 
cause,'  the  quartos  read,  'for  no  cause.' 

2  i.  e.  some  rights  which  are  remembered  in  this 
kingdom. 


Be  wary  of  his  presence,  lest  that  he 
Fail,  in  that  he  goes  about. 

Hor.  Madam,  never  make  doubt  of  that: 
I  think  by  this  the  news  be  come  to  court 
He  is  arriv'd  :  observe  the  king,  and  you  shajl 
Quickly  find,  Hamlet  being  here. 
Things  fell  not  to  his  mind. 

Queere.  But  what  became  of  Oilderstone  and  Rm< 
sencrafl  ? 

Hor.  He  being  set  ashore,  they  went  for  England, 
And  in  the  packet  there  writ  down  that  doom 
To  be  perform'd  on  them  'pointed  for  him : 
And  by  great  chance  he  had  his  father's  seal, 
So  all  was  done  without  discovery. 

Queen.  Thanks  be  to  Heaven  for  blessing  of  tha 
prince. 
Horatio,  once  again  I  take  my  leave. 
With  thousand  mother's  blessings  to  my  son. 

Hor.  Mcidam,  adieu  '. 


IF  the  dramas  of  Shakspe^e  were  to  be  characterisedj 
each  by  the  particular  excellence  which  distinguishes 
it  from  the  rest,  we  must  allow  to  the  tragedy  of  Ham- 
let the  praise  of  variety.  The  incidents  are  so  nume- 
rous, that  the  argument  of  the  play  would  make  a 
long  tale.  The  scenes  are  interchangeably  diversified 
with  merriment  and  solemnity :  with  merriment  that 
includes  judicious  and  instructive  observations  ;  and 
solemoity  not  strained  by  poetical  violence  above  the 
natural  sentiments  of  man.  New  characters  appear 
firom  time  to  time  in  continual  succession,  exhibiting 
various  forms  of  life  and  particular  modes  of  conver- 
sation. The  pretended  madness  of  Hamlet  causes 
much  mirth,  the  mournful  distraction  of  Ophelia  fills 
the  heart  with  tenderness,  and  every  personage  pro- 
duces the  efi'ect  intended,  from  the  apparition  that  in 
the  first  Act  chills  the  blood  with  horror,  to  the  fop  in 
the  last,  that  exposes  affectation  to  just  contempt. 

The  conduct  is  perhaps  not  wholly  secure  against 
objections.  The  action  is  indeed  for  the  most  part  in 
continual  progression  ;  but  there  are  some  scenes 
which  neither  forward  nor  retard  it.  Of  the  feigned 
madness  of  Hamlet  there  appears  no  adequate  cause  ; 
for  he  does  nothing  which  he  might  not  have  done 
with  the  reputation  of  sanity.  He  plays  the  madman 
most  when  he  treats  Ophelia  with  so  much  rudeness^ 
wnich  seems  to  be  useless  and  wanton  cruelty. 

Hamlet  is,  through  the  whole  piece,  rather  an  in- 
strument than  an  agent.  After  he  has,  by  the  strata* 
gem  of  the  play,  convicted  the  King,  he  makes  no 
attempt  topunish  him  ;  and  his  death  is  at  last  effected 
by  an  incident  which  Hamlet  had  no  part  in  producing. 

The  catastrophe  is  not  very  happily  produced ;  the 
exchange  of  weapons  is  rather  an  expedient  of  neces- 
sity, than  a  stroke  of  art.  A  scheme  might  easily  be 
formed  to  kill  Hamlet  with  the  dagger,  and  Laertes 
with  the  bowl. 

The  poet  is  accused  of  having  shown  little  regard  to 
poetical  justice,  and  may  be  charged  with  equal  ne- 
glect of  poetical  probability.  The  apparition  left  the 
regions  of  the  dead  to  little  purpose  ;  the  revenge  which 
he  demands  is  not  obtained,  but  by  the  death  of  him 
that  was  required  to  take  it ;  and  the  gratification  which 
would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  an  usurper  and  a 
murderer,  is  abated  by  the  untimely  death  of  Ophelia, 
the  yoimg,  the  beautiful,  the  harmless,  and  the  pious 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 


T^HE  story  is  taken  from  the  collection  of  Novels,  by 
-*-  Gio  Giraldi  Cinthio,  entitled  Hecatommithi,  being 
the  seventh  novel  of  the  third  decad.  No  English 
translation  of  so  early  a  date  as  the  age  of  Shakspeare 
has  hitherto  been  discovered  :  but  the  work  was  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Gabriel  Chappuys,  Paris,  15S4. 
The  version  is  not  a  faithful  one :  and  Dr.  Fanner 
suspects  that  through  this  medium  the  novel  came 
Into  English. 

The  name  of  Othello  may  have  been  suggested  by 
some  tale  which  has  escaped  our  researches,  as  it  oc- 
curs in  Reynold's  God's  Revenge  against  Adultery, 
standing  in  one  of  his  arguments  as  follows : — '  She 
marries  Othello,  an  old  German  soldier.'  This  history 
(the  eighth)  is  professed  to  be  an  Italiam  one  ;  and  here 
also  the  name  of  la^^o  occurs.  It  is  likewise  fotmd  in 
3P 


The  History  of  the  famous  Euordanus,  Prince  of  Deii* 
mark  ;  with  the  strange  Adventures  of  lago.  Prince  of 
Saxonie,  4co,  1605.  It  ma^r  indeed  be  urged,  that  these 
names  were  adopted  from  the  tragedy  before  us :  but 
every  reader  who  is  conversant  with  the  peculiar  style 
and  method  in  which  the  work  of  honest  John  Rey- 
nolds is  composed,  will  acquit  him  of  the  slightest 
familiarity  with  the  scenes  of  Shakspeare. — Steevena. 
The  time  of  this  play  may  be  ascertained  from  the 
following  circumstances : — Selymus  the  Second  formed 
his  design  against  Cyprus  in  1569,  and  took  it  in  1571. 
This  was  the  only  attempt  the  Turks  ever  made  upon 
that  island  after  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Vene 
tians,  (which  was  in  1473,)  wherefore  the  time  must 
fall  in  with  some  part  of  that  Interval  We  learn  from 
the  play,  that  there  was  a  junction  of  the  Turkish  fiuct 
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at  Rhodes,  in  order  for  the  Invasion  of  Cyprus ;  that 
h  first  came  sailing  towards  Cyprus ;  then  went  to 
Rhodes,  there  met  another  squadron,  and  then  re- 
sumed its  way  to  C3rprus.  These  are  real  historical 
facts,  which  happened  when  Mustapha,  Selyrnus's 
general,  attacked  Cyprus,  in  May,  1570 ;  which  is 
therefore  the  true  period  of  this  performance. — See 
KnoUe's  History  of  the  Turks,  p.  339,  846,  S67.— Reed. 

The  first  edition  of  this  play,  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  knowledge,  was  printed  by  N.  O.  for  Thomas 
Walkly,  to  whom  it  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
Books,  October  6,  1621.  The  most  material  variations 
of  this  copy  from  the  first  folio  are  pointed  out  in  the 
notes.  The  minute  differences  are  so  numerous,  that 
to  have  specified  them  would  only  have  fatigued  the 
reader.  Walkly's  Preface  will  fnUow  these  Prelimi- 
nary Remarks. 

Malone  first  placed  the  date  of  the  composition  of 
this  play  in  1611,  upon  the  ground  of  the  allusion,  sup- 
posed by  Warburton,  to  the  creation  of  the  order  of 
baronets.  [See  Act  iii.  Sc.  4,  note.]  On  the  same 
pround  Mr.  Chalmers  attributed  it  to  1614 ;  and  Dr. 
Drake  assigned  (be  middle  period  of  161-2.  But  this 
allusion  being  controverted,  Malope  subsequently  af- 
fixed to  it  the  date  of  1604,  because,  as  he  asserts, 
'  we  know  it  was  acted  in  that  year.'  He  has  not 
stated  the  evidence  for  this  decisive  fact :  and  Mr.  Bos- 
well  was  unable  to  discover  it  among  his  papers  ;  but 
gives  full  credit  to  it,  on  the  ground  that '  Mr.  Malone 
nevor  expressed  himself  at  random.'  The  allusion  to 
Pliny,  translated  by  Philemon  Holland,  in  1601,  in  the 
•imile  of  the  Pontic  Sea  ;  and  the  supposed  imitation 
of  a  passage  in  Cornwallis's  Essays,  of  the  same  date, 
referred  to  in  the  note  cited  above,  seem  to  have  influ- 
enced Mr.  Malone  in  settling  the  date  of  this  play. 
What  is  more  certain  is,  that  it  was  played  before 
King  James  at  court,  in  1613 ;  which  circumstance  is 
gathered  from  the  MSS.  of  Venue  the  Engraver. 

'  If  (says  Schle^el)  Romeo  and  Juliet  shines  with 
the  colours  of  the  dawn  of  morning,  but  a  dav;n  whose 
purple  clouds  already  announce  the  thunder  of  a  sul- 
try day,  Othello  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  strongly 
shaded  picture  ;  we  might  call  it  a  tragical  Rembrandt.' 

Should  these  parallels  between  pictorial  representa- 
tion and  dramatic  poetry  be  admitted, — for  I  have  my 
doubts  of  their  propriety, — this  is  a  far  more  judicious 
ascription  than  that  of  Steevens,  who,  in  a  concluding 


note  to  this  play,  would  compare  it  to  a  picture  frota 
the  school  of  Raphael.  Poetry  is  certainly  the  pabu- 
lum of  art ;  and  this  drama,  as  every  other  of  our  im* 
mortal  bard,  offers  a  series  of  pictures  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  such  varied  hues,  that  artists  of  every  school 
might  from  hence  be  furnished  with  subjects.  What 
Schlegel  means  to  say  appears  to  be,  that  it  abounds  in 
strongly  contrasted  scenes,  but  that  gloom  predominates. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  this  drama ; 
and  (here  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  rank  in  which  it  deserves  to  be  placed. 
For  my  own  part  I  should  not  hesitate  to  place  it  on 
the  first.  Perhaps  this  preference  may  arise  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  domestic  nature  of  its  action,  which 
lays  a  stronger  hold  upon  our  sympathy  ;  for  over- 
powering as  is  the  pathos  of  Lear,  or  the  interest  ex- 
cited by  Macbeth,  it  comes  less  near  to  the  business  of 
life. 

In  strong  contrast  of  character,  in  delineation  of  the 
workings  of  passion  in  the  human  breast,  in  manifes- 
tations of  profound  knowledge  of  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  heart,  this  drama  exceeds  all  that  has  ever 
issued  from  mortal  pen.  It  is  indeed  true  that  '  no 
eloquence  is  capable  of  painting  the  overwhelming 
catastrophe  in  Othello, — the  pressure  of  feelings  which 
measure  out  in  a  moment  the  abysses  of  eternity.' 


WALKLY'S  PREFACE  TO  OTHELLO, 

ED.  1622,  4to. 

THE  STATIONER  TO  THE  READER. 

To  set  forth  a  booke  without  an  Epistle,  were  like 
to  the  old  English  proverbe, '  A  blew  coat  without  a 
badge  ,*'  and  the  author  being  dead,  I  thought  good 
to  take  that  piece  of  worke  upon  me  :  To  commend 
it,  I  will  not ,  for  that  which  is  good,  I  hope  every 
man  will  commend  without  inireaiy:  and  I  am  ihe 
bolder,  because  the  Author's  name  is  sufficient  to 
vent  his  worke.  Thus  leaving  every  one  to  the 
liberty  of  judgment,  I  have  ventured  to  print  this 
play,  and  leave  it  the  generall  censure.  Yours, 
THOMAS  WALKLY. 


PERSONS    REPRESENTED. 


DtTKE  of  VeWICK. 

Brabantio,  a  Senator. 
7\bo  other  Senators. 
Gratia  NO,  Brother  to  Brabantio. 
LoDovico,  Kinsman  to  Brabantio. 
Othello,  the  Moor  : 
Cassio,  his  Lieutenant; 
Iaqo,  his  Ancient. 
RoDERioo,  a  Venetian  Gentleman. 
MowTAHO,  Othello's  Predecessor  in  the  Government 
of  Cyprus. 


Clown,  Servant  to  Othello. 

Herald. 

Desdemona,  Daughter  to  Brabantio,  and  Wift  t» 

Othello. 
Emilia,  lV\fe  to  lago. 
BiANCA,  a  Courtesan,  Mistress  to  Cassio. 
Officers,  Gentlemen,  Messengers,  Musicians,  Sai- 
lors, Attendants,  ^c. 
SCENE,  for  the  Jhst  Act,  in  Venice  ;  during  tkt 
rest  of  the  Play,  at  a  Seaport  in  Cyprus. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.     Venice.     A    Street.    Enter  Rode- 
Rioo  and  Iaoo. 
Roderigo. 
TosH,  never  tell  me,  I  take  it  much  unkindly, 
That  thou,  lago, — who  hast  had  my  purse, 
As  if  the  strinjis  were  thine, — shoul^'st  know  of  this. 

lago.  'Sblood,  but  you  will  not  hear  me : — 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter, 
Abhor  me. 
Rod.  Thou  told'st  me,  thou  didst  hold  him  in  thy 
hate. 


1  To  cap  is  to  salute  by  taking  off  the  cap :  it  is  still 
an  academic  phrase.    The  folio  reads,  '  Off-capp'd.' 

a  Circumstance  signifies  circumlocution, 

'  And  therefore  without  circumstance,  to  the  point, 

Instruct  me  what  I  am  ?' 

7%''  Picture,  by  Masainger. 

8  laeo  means  to  represent  Cassio  as  a  man  merely 
conversant  with  ciriV  matters,  and  who  knew  no  more 
of  a  sqadron  than  the  numAer  of  men  it  contained.  He 
•fUrwardt  calls  biro  '  this  eoHnter-castor.' 


lago.  Despise  me,  if  I  do  not.    Three  great  ones 
of  tne  city, 
In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant. 
Oft  capp'd'  to  him  ; — and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 
I  know  my  price,  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place : 
But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes. 
Evades  them,  with  a  bombast  circumstance,* 
Horribly  stuff'd  with  epithets  of  war  ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  nonsuits 

My  mediators  ;  for,  eertes,  says  he,  ' 

/  have  already  chose  my  qffictr. 
And  what  was  he  ? 
Forsooth,  a  great  arithmeticianj* 
One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 
A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife  ;* 


4  The  folio  reads,  dambd.  This  passage  has  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  thought  that  ws 
should  read,  '  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  life  ;'  alluding  to 
the  judgment  denounced  in  Ihe  Gospel  against  thofe  'of 
whom  all  men  sneak  well.'  I  should  be  contented  to 
adopt  his  emendation,  but  with  a  different  interpre- 
tation :— '  A  fellow  almost  damn'd  (i.  e.  lost  from 
luziiriout    habits)  in  the  serene  or  equable  tenor  o( 
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That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field, 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster  ;  unless  the  bookish  theoric," 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls*  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he  ;  mere  prattle,  without  practice. 
Is  all  his  soldiership.     But,  he,  sir,  had  the  election : 
And  I,^-«f  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof) 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus  ;  and  on  other  grounds, 
Christian  and  heathen, — 'mustbebe-lee'd  andcalm'd 
By  debitor  and  creditor,  this  counter-caster  ;' 
He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 
And  I  (God  bless  the  mark  ! )  his  Moorship's  ancient. 
Rnd.  By  heaven,  I  rather  would  have  been  his 

hangman. 
lago.  But  there's  no  remedy,  'tis  the  curse  of 

service  ; 
Preferment  goes  by  letter,*  and  affection. 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first.    Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourself, 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  afRn'd' 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod.  I  would  not  follow  bira,  then. 

lago.  O,  sir,  content  you  ; 
I  follow  him  lo  serve  my  turn  upon  him : 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  follow'd.     You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave. 
That,  doting  on  bis  own  obsequious  bondage, 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass. 
For  nought  but  provender ;   and,   when  he's  old, 

cashier'd  ; 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves  :*  Others  there  are, 
Who,  trimm'd  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves ; 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lords. 
Do  Well  thrive  by  them,  and,  when  they  have  lin'd 

their  coats. 
Do  themselves  homage  :  these  fellows  have  some 

soul ; 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself. 
For,  sir. 

It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago : 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself: 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty, 
But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end  : 
For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern,'  'tis  noi  long  after 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 
For  daws*  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Rod.  What  a  full  fortune*  does  the  thick-lips  owe. 
If  he  can  carry't  thus ! 

logo.  Call  up  her  father. 

Rouse  him  :  make  after  him,  poison  his  delight, 

his  life.'  The  paissage  as  it  stands  at  present  has  been 
said  by  Steevens  to  mean,  according  lo  lago's  licentious 
manner  of  expressing  himself,  no  more  than  a  man 
•  very  near  benig  married.'  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  in  respect  to  Cassio.  Act  Iv.  Sc.  1,  lago  speak- 
ing to  him  of  Bianca,  says,  '  Why,  the  cry  goes  thai  you 
shall  marry  her.'  Cassio  acknowledges  that  such  a 
report  had  been  raised,  and  adds — '  This  is  the  mon- 
key's own  giving  out :  she  is  persuaded  I  will  marry 
her,  out  of  her  love  and  self  flattery,  not  out  of  my 
promise.'  lago  then,  having  heard  this  report  before, 
Yery  naturally  alludes  to  it  in  his  present  conversation 
with  Rmlerigo. — Mr.  Boswell  suspects  that  there  may 
be  some  corruption  in  the  text. 

1  i.  e.  theory.  See  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act 
It.  8c.  3. 

2  The  rulers  of  the  state,  or  civil  governors.  The 
word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Tamburlaine  : — 

'  Both  we  will  reign  the  consuls  of  the  earth.' 
By  tosed  is  meant  peaceable,  in  opposition  to  warlike 
qualifications,  of  which  he  had  been  speaking.  The 
word  may  be  formed  in  allusion  to  the  adage,  '  Cedanl 
arma  logaB.'  The  folio  reads,  '  <on^ed consuls,' which 
agrees  belter  with  the  words  which  follow  : — '  mere 
prattle,  wilhotil  practice.' 

3  Ii  was  anciently  the  practice  to  reckon  up  sums  with 
counters.  To  this  the  poet  alludes  in  Cymbeline,  Act 
v. : — *  It  sums  up  thousands  in  a  trice :  you  have  no 
true  debtor  and  creditor  but  it;  of  what's  past,  is,  and 
to  cume,  the  discharge.  Your  neck,  e\x,  is  pen,  book, 
%xA  counters.^ 


Proclaim  him  in  the  streets  ;  incense  her  kinsmen^ 
And,  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell. 
Plague  him  with  flies  :  though  that  his  joy  be  joy, 
Yet  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on't, 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 

Rod.  Here  is  her  father's  house :   I'll  ca'.l  aloud. 

logo.  Do ;  with  like  timorous   accent,  and  dire 
yell. 
As  when,  by'"  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities. 

Rod.  What  ho!   Brabantio!  signior  Brabantio! 
ho! 

lagot  Awake  !    what  ho  I    Brabantio  !    thieves ! 
thieves !   thieves  ! 
Look  to  your  house,  your  daughter,  and  your  bags  ! 
Thieves  !    thieves ! 

Brabantio,  above,  at  a  Window. 

Bra.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  summons? 
What  is  the  matter  there? 

Rod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

lago.  Are  your  doors  lock'd  ? 

Bra.  Why  ?  wherefore  ask  you  this  1 

lago.  'Zounds,  sir,  you  are  robb'd  ;   for  shamej 
put  on  your  gown  : 
Your  heart  is  burst,' '  you  have  lost  half  your  soul  j 
Even  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.     Arise,  arise  ; 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell. 
Or  else  the  devil  will  make  a  grandsire  of^you  : 
Arise,  I  say. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  lost  your  wits  ? 

Rod.  Most  reverend  signior,  do  you  know  mj 
voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I ;  What  are  you  ? 

Rod.  My  name  is — Roderigo. 

Bra.  The  worse  welcome  t 

I  have  charg'd  thee,  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors : 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say. 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee  ;  and  now,  in  madness^ 
Being  full  of  supper,  and  distempering'*  draughtS| 
Upon  malicious  bravery,  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet. 

Rod.  Sir,  sir,  sir,  sir, — — 

Bra.  Bui  thou  must  needs  be  sur^ 

My  spirit,  and  my  place,  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Bra.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing  ?    this  is 
Venice  j 
My  house  is  not  a  grange." 

Rod.  Most  grave  Brabantio, 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 

tago.  'Zounds,  sir,  you  are  one  of  those,  that 
will  not  serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  you.  Because 
we  come  to  do  you  service,  you  think  we  are  ruf» 


4  i.  e.  by  lecommendatioii. 

5  '  Do  I  stand  within  any  such  terms  of  propinquilF 
to  the  Moor,  as  that  I  am  bound  to  love  him?'  The 
first  quarto  has  assign''d. 

6  Knave  is  here  used  for  servant,  but  with  a  sly  mix- 
tnre  of  contempt. 

7  Outward  show  of  civility. 

8  This  is  the  reading  of  the  folio.  The  first  quartti 
reads  '  doves.^ 

9  Full  fortune  is  complete  good  fortune :  to  owe  is  to 
possess.    So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra : — 

< not  the  imperious  show 

Of  the  fuU-f or  tun' d  CBsar.' 
And  in  Cymbeline  : — 

'  Our  pleasure  his  ftUt  fortune  doth  confine.' 

10  '  By  night  and  negligence,'  means  '  in  the  time  of 
nisht  and  negligence.'  Nothing  is  mbre  common  than 
this  mode  of  ex'pression  :  we  should  not  hesitate  at  the 
expression,  '  By  night  and  day.' 

11  i.  e.  is  brokem 

12  That  is,  '  intoxicating  dradghts.'  In  Itamlet,  the 
king  is  said  to  be  '  marvellous  distempered  with  wine.' 
See  King  HenrV  V.  Act  li.  Sc.  2; 

13  That  is,  we  are  in  a  populous  city,  mine  is  not  a 
lone  house,  where  a  robbery  might  easily  be  committed 
Grange  is,  strictly,  the  farm  of  a  itinnastery  ;  grangiai 
Lat.  from  granum :  but,  provincially,  .^ny  lone  house 
or  solitary  farm  is  called  a  grange.  So  in  Measure  fof 
Measure-}—'  A(  liM  ajpfted  grange  resides  tb»  dejected 
Mariana.' 
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fians:  You'll  hare  your  daughter  covered  with  a 
Barbary  horse  ;  you  11  have  your  nephews'  neigh 
to  you:  you'll  have  coursers  for  cousins,  and  gen- 
nets  for  germans." 

Bra.  What  profane'  wretch  art  thou  ? 

logo.  I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beast 
with  two  backs.* 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  You  are — a  senator. 

Bra.  This  thou  shalt  answer  :  I  know  thee,  Ro- 
derigo. 

Rod.  Sir,  I  will  answer  any  thing.  But  I  beseech 
you, 

!If't  be  yuur  pleasure,  and  most  wise  consent. 
As  partly,  I  find,  it  is,J  that  your  fair  daughter 
At  this  odd-even'  and  auU  waicb  o'  the  night. 
Transported — with  no  worse  nor  better  guard, 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier,— 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  IVwor, — 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance,* 
We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs  ; 
But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me, 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe. 
That,  from^  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence  : 
Your  daughter, — if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, — 
I  say  agam.  hath  made  a  gross  revolt ; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes. 
In  an  extravagant"  and  wheeling  stranger, 
Of  here  and  every  where  :  Straight  satisfy  yourself:] 
If  she  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  house. 
Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 
For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho ! 

Give  me  a  taper  ; — call  up  my  people  : — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream, 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already  • — 
Light,  I  say  !  light !  [Exit,  from  above, 

lago.  Farewell ;  for  I  must  leave  you  : 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place. 
To  be  produc'd,  (as,  if  I  stay,  I  shall,) 
Against  the  Moor  :  For,  I  do  know,  the  state, — 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check,* — 
Cannot  with  safety  cast'"  him  !  for  he's  embark'd 
With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus  wars, 
(Which  even  now  stand  in  act,)  that,  for  their  souls. 
Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  not, 
To  lead  their  business  :  in  which  regard, 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains. 
Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love. 
Which  is,  indeed,  but  sign.    That  you  shall  surely 

find  him. 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  rais'd  search  ; 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.    So,  farewell.  [Exit. 


1  Nephews  here  mean  grand-children.  See  King 
Henry  VI.  Fart  I.  and  Kin;  Richard  III. 

3  i.  e.  horses  for  relations.  A  gennet  is  a  Spanish  or 
Barbary  horse. 

3  A  profane  wretch  is  an  unlucki/  or  a  toiekcd  one. 

4  Faire  la  bete  a  deux  doa  is  a  French  proverbial 
expression,  which  needs  no  explanation.  See  the  notes 
to  any  edition  of  Rabelais,  or  Le  Roux's  Dictionnaire 
Comiaue. 

6  This  odd-even  appears  to  mean  the  interval  be- 
tween twelve  at  night  and  one  in  the  morning.  So  in 
Macbeth  : 

' What  is  the  night  ? 

LaA/  M.    Almost  at  odda  with  morning,  whkh  is 
which.' 

6  i.  e.  your  approbation. 

7  That  is,  in  opposition  to  or  departing  from  the 
sense  of  all  civility.     So  in  Twelfth  Night : — 

'  But  this  xafrotn  my  commission.' 
And  in  The  Mayor  of  Queenborough,  by  Middleton, 
1661  :~ 

'  But  this  is  from  my  business.' 

8  Extravagant  is  here  again  used  in  its  Latin  sense, 
for  wandering.  Thus  in  Hamlet : — '  The  extravagant 
and  erring  spirit.'  Sir  Henry  W(«Hon  thus  uses  it : — 
'These  two  accidentei,  precisely  true,  and  known  to 
few,  I  have  reported  as  not  alb)gether  extravagant  from 
my  purpose.'    Parallel,  etc.  betwten  Buckingham  and 


Enter,  below,  Brabartio,  and  Servants  with 

Torchet. 
Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil :   gone  she  is  : 
And  what's  to  come  of  my  despised  lime," 
Is  nought  but  bitterneB.<i. — Now,  RoHerigo, 
Where  didst  thou  see  her  ? — O,  unhappy  girl  !— 
With  the  Moor,  sayst  thou  ? — Who  would  b«  a 

father  ?— 
How  didst  thou  know  'twas  she  7  O,  thou  deceiv'st 

me 
Past  thought ! — What  said  she  to  you  ? — Get  mor* 

tapers  ; 
Raise  all  my  kindred. — Are   they  married,  think 
you  ? 
Rod.  Truly,  I  think,  they  are 
Bra.  O,  heaven  ! — How  got  she  out ! — O,  treason 
of  the  blood  ! — 
Fathers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters'  minds 
By  what  you  see  them  act. — Is  there  not  charms,'* 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd  '/"  Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 
Of  some  such  thing? 

Rod.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have,  indeed. 

Bra.  Call  up  nay  brother. — O,  that  you  had  had 
her!— 
Some  one  way,  some  another. — Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor? 

Rod.  I  think,  I  can  discover  him  ;  if  you  please 
To  i^et  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  'Pi ay  you,  lead  on.    At  every  house  I'll  call ; 
I  may  command  at  most ; — Get  weapons,  ho  ! 
And  raise  some  special  officers  of  nighL— 
On,  good  Roderigo  ; — I'll  deserve  your  pains. 

[ExeunL 
SCENE  II.     The  same.    Another  StreeeU     Enter 
Othello,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Jago.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men, 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff'*  o'  the  conscience. 
To  do  no  contriv'd  murder ;  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes,  to  do  me  service  :  Nine  or  ten  timvv 
I  had  thought  to  have  ycrk'd  him  here  under  the 
ribs. 

Olh.  'Tis  better  as  it  is. 

Jago.  Nay,  but  he  prated,'* 

And  spoke  such  scurry  and  provoking  terms 
Against  ^our  honour. 
That,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him..    But,  I  pray,  sir. 
Are  you  fast  married  ?  for,  be  sure  of  ihis^- 
That  the  maffnifico'  •  is  much  belov'd  ; 
And  hath,  in  nis  effect,  a  voice  potential'* 
As  double  as  the  duke  s  ;  he  will  divorce  you  ; 


Essex. — Tn  is  here  used  for  on,  a  common  sutmirution 
in  ancient  phraseology.    Pope  and  others,  not  aware  of 
this,  altered  it,  and  read,  '  Th  an  extravagant '  Jtc. 
9  i.  e.  some  rebuke. 

10  That  is,  dismiss  him,  refect  him. 

11  Despised  time  ia  time  ofno  value :  time  in  which 

<  There's  nothinp;  serious  in  mortality ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  dregs 
Are  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.' 
So  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

' expire  the  term 

Ofa  despised  life  clos'd  In  my  breast' 
13  '  Is  there  not  charms,  >  &c.  means  b  there  not  auck  a 
thing  as  charms  ?    The  second  folio  reads, '  ,Sn  there 
not ,'  tec. 

13  i.  e.  may  be  illuded  or  deceived. 

' wicked  dreams  abuse 

The  curtain'd  sleeper.'  Macbeth. 

14  This  expression  to  common  readers  appears  harsh. 
Stuff  of  the  conscience,  ia  substance  or  essence  of  the 
conscience.  Shakspeare  uses  the  word  in  the  same 
sense,  and  in  a  manner  yet  more  harsh  in  Macljeth  : — 

•  Cleanse  the  stuff'dbosom  of  that  perilous  stuff.' 

15  '  Of  whom  is  this  said  ?— Of  Roderigo.' — Slervens 

16  The  chief  men  of  Venice  are  by  a  peculiar  name 
called  magnifid,  i.  e.  magnificoes.  See  Ben  Jonson'a 
Volpone. 

17  i.  e.  as  mighty,  as  powerful :  as  double,  means  as 
strong,  as  forcible,  as  double  in  effect  aa  that  of  the 
doge,  whoso  voice  of  course  carried  great  sway  with  it, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  had  extraordinary  privilegea, 
influencing  every  court  and  council  of  the  stats. 
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Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint  and  grievance 
The  law,  (with  all  his  might,  to  enforce  it  on,) 
Will  ^ive  him  cable. 

Olh,  Let  him  do  his  spite : 

My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signiory. 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.     'Tis  yet  to  know, 
(Which,  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour, 
I  shall  promulgate,)  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege ; '   and  my  demerits* 
May  speak,  unbonneted,'  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd  :  For  know,  lago. 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  ray  unhoused*  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 
For  the  sea's  worth.'     But,  look  I  what  lights  come 
yonder  ? 

Enitr  Cassio,  at  a  Dislcmce,  and  certain  Officers 
with  Torche*. 

—         lago.  These  are  the  raised  father,  and  his  friends  : 
A    ITou  were  best  go  in. 

"        Olh.  Not  I :  I  must  be  found ; 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul, 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they? 

lago.  By  Janus,  1  think  no. 

Oth.  The  servants  of  the  duke,  and  my  lieutenant. 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends  !^ 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Cos.  The  duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 

And  he  reauires  your  haste,  post-haste'  appearance. 
Even  on  tne  instant 

Oth.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Cos.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine  ; 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat :  the  galleys 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night  at  one  another's  heels  ; 
And  many  of  the  consuls,'  rais'd,  and  met. 
Are  at  the  duke's  already  :   You   have   been  hotly 

call'd  for ; 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found. 
The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  several  quests,' 
To  search  you  out. 

Olh.  'Tis  well  I  am  found  by  you. 


1  '  Men  who  have  sat  upon  royal  thrones.''  So  in 
Grafton's  Chronicle,  p.  443: — '  Incontinent,  after  that 
he  was  placed  in  the  royal  siege,'  &c. 

2  Demerits  has  the  same  meaning  in  Shaksjjeare  as 
merits.  Stereo  and  demereo  had  the  same  meaning  in 
the  Roman  language.  '  Deinerit,  (says  Bullokar,)  a 
dessert ;  also,  (on  the  contrary,  and  as  it  is  most  com- 
monly used  at  this  day,)  ill-deserving.^ 

3  Mr.  Fuseli  (and  wiio  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  Shakspeare  .')  explains  this  passage 
as  follows : — '  I  am  his  equal  or  superior  in  rank  ;  and 
were  it  not  so,  such  are  my  merits,  that  unbonnetted, 
without  the  addition  of  patrician  or  senatorial  dignity, 
they  may  speak  to  as  proud  a  fortune,'  &c.  At  Venice, 
the  bonnet,  as  well  as  the  toge,  is  a  badge  of  aristocratic 
iionours  to  this  day. 

4  i.  e.  unsettled,  free  from  domestic  cares. 

5  Pliny,  the  naturalist,  has  a  chapter  on  the  riches  of 
the  sea.  The  expression  seems  to  have  been  pro. 
verbial.    Thus  in  Davenant's  Cruel  Brother,  1630  •— 

' he  would  not  lose  that  privilege 

For  the  seWs  worth.'' 
8o  in  King  Henry  V.  Act  i.  :— 

• As  rich  with  praise, 

As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea. 

With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries.' 

6  So  in  Measure  for  Measure : — 

*  The  best  and  wholesomest  spirits  of  the  night 
Envelop  you,  good  provost !' 

7  These  words  were  ordinarily  written  on  the  covers 
of  letters  or  packets  requiring  the  most  prompt  and 
Bpeedy  conveyance.  Often  reduplicated  thus : — '  Haste, 
haste,  haste,  post-haste ." 

8  See  note  2,  p.  515 

9  (Quests  are  here  put  for  messengers ;  properly  it 
signiQed  searchers.    Viilo  Cotgrave,  in  questeur. 

10  A  carrack,  or  carrick,  was  a  ship  of  great  burthen, 
a  Spanish  galleon  ;  so  named  from  carico,  a  lading,  or 
freisrhf. 
U  In  the  third  scene  of  the  third  act,  lago  says : — 
<  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  weo'd  my  lady. 
Know  of  your  love  ? 
<  Oth  From  first  to  last.' 
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I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house, 

And  go  witn  you.  [Exit. 

Cos.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here? 

lago.  'Faith,  he   to-night  hath   boarded  a  land 
carrack  ; ' " 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he's  made  for  ever. 

Cos.  I  do  not  understand. 

Jago.  He's  married. 

Cas,  To  who  ?' ' 

Re-enter  Othello, 

Jago.  Marrj',  to^Come,  captain,  will  you  go  7 

Oth.  Have  with  you. 

Cas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  you. 

Enter  Brabantio,  Roderioo,  and  OJicers  of 

Night,  with  Torches  and  Weapons. 

lago.  It  is  Brabantio  : — general,  be  advis'd  ;" 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 

Oth.  Hola !  stand  there ! 

Rod.  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra,  Down  with  him,  thief! 

[They  draw  on  both  sides. 

lago.  You,  Roderigo !  come,  sir,  I  am  for  you. 

Oth.  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,   for  the  dew 
will  rust  them. — 
Good  signior,  you  shall  more  command  with  years, 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  O,  thou  foul  thief,  where  hast  thou  stow'd 
my  daughter? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her : 
For  I'll  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense. 
If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound. 
Whether  a  maid — so  tender,  fair,  and  happy  ; 
So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 
The  wealthy  curled"  darlings  of  our  nation. 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  our  general  mocl^ 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou  :   to  fear,  not  to  delight.'* 

t Judge  me  the  world,  if  'tis  not    ross  in  sense,'* 
"'hat  thou  hast  practis'd  on  her  with  foul  charms  ; 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs,  or  minerals, 
That  waken  motion  : ' " — I'll  have  it  disputed  on  ; 
'Tis  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attach  thee,] 


Casslo's  seeming  ignorance  might  therefore  only  be  at 
fected,  in  order  to  keep  his  friend's  secret  till  it  becaqie 
publicly  known. 

12  i.  e.  be  cautious,  be  discreet. 

13  Sir  W.  Davenant  uses  the  same  ex]H«ssion  in  his 
Just  Italian,  1630  : — 

'  The  curl'd  and  silken  nobles  of  the  town.' 
Again : — 

'  Such  as  the  curled  youth  of  Italy.' 
It  was  the  fashion  of  the  poet's  time  for  lusty  gallants  to 
wear 'a  c'?<Wed bush  of  frizzled  hair.'  See  Hall's  Sa- 
tires, ed.  IS24,  book  iii.  sat.  5.  Shakspeare  has  in  other 
places  alluded  to  (he  fashion  of  curling  the  hair  among 
persons  of  rank  and  fashion.  Speaking  of  Tarquin, 
in  The  Rape  of  Lucrecp,  he  says  : — 

'  Let  him  have  time  tn  tear  his  curled  hair.' 
And  Edgar,  in  Lear,  when  he  was  '  proud  in  heart  and 
mind,' curled  his  hair.    Turnus,  in  the  twelfth  JBneid, 
speaking  of  .Eneas,  says : — 

' foe'dare  in  pulvere  crJnea 

V'bratos  calido  ferre.' 

14  'Of  such  a  thing  as  thou  :  a  thing  to  fear  (i.  e.  ter> 
rify,)  not  to  delight.'     So  in  the  next  scene  : — 

'To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear'd  to  look  on.' 

15  The  lines  in  crotchets  are  not  in  the  first  edition, 
4to .  1622. 

16  The  old  copy  reads,  '  That  weaken  motion.'  The 
emendation  is  Hanmer's.  Motion  is  elsewhere  used  by 
our  poet  precisely  in  the  setose  required  here.  So  in 
Measure  for  Measure  : 

' one  who  never  feels 

The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense.' 
And  in  a  subsequent  scene  of  this  play  : — '  But  we  have 
reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings, 
our  unbilled  lusts.'    So  in  A  Mad  World,  my  Masters, 
by  Middleton,  1608  :— 

'  And  in  myselfsooth  up  adulterous  motions.' 
To  waken  is  to  incite,  to  stir  up.     We  have  in  the  pre 
sent  play,   '  waken''d  wrath.'     And  in   Shakspeare'a 
117th  Sonnet,  '  woken'd  hate.'    Brabantio  afterward* 
asserts : — 
'  That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood 
He  wrought  upon  her.' 
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For  an  abaser  of  the  world,  apractiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant  :— 
Lay  hold  upon  him  ;  if  he  do  resist, 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

Olh.  .     Hold  your  hands, 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I  go. 
To  answer  this  your  charge  1 

Bra.  To  prison :  till  fit  time 

Of  law,  and  course  of  direct  session, 
Call  thee  to  answer. 

Oth.  What  if  I  do  obey  ? 

How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied  ; 
Whose  messengers  are  here  about  my  side. 
Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state, 
To  bring  me  to  him  ? 

Off".  'Tis  true,  most  worthy  signior. 

The  duke's  in  council  ;  and  your  noble  self, 
I  am  sure,  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How  !  the  duke  in  council ! 

In  this  time  of  the  night ! — Brint;  him  away  : 
Mine's  not  an  idle  cause  :  the  duke  himself^ 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state, 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrone,  as  'twere  their  own  : 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free. 
Bond-slaves,  and  pagans,'  shall  our  statesmen  be. 

[ExeunL 
SCENE  in.      The  tame.     A  Council  Chamber.— 

The    Duke,   and   Senators,   tilting  at  a  Table; 

Officers  attending, 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition^  in  these  news. 
That  gives  them  credit. 

I  Sen.  Indeed,  they  are  disproportion'd  ; 

My  letters  say,  a  hundred  and  seven  galleys. 

Duke.  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

%  Sen,  And  mine,  two  hundred  : 

But  though  they  jump  pot  on  a  just  account, 
(As  in  these  cases,  where  the  aim'  reports, 
'Tis  oft  with  difference,)  yet  do  thev  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearmg  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke,  Nay,  it  is  possible  enough  to  judgment ; 
I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error, 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  .lense. 

Sailor.  [  IVithin.]    What  ho !  what  ho  !  what  ho ! 
Enter  an  Officer  with  a  Sailor. 

Off.  A  messenger  from  the  galleys. 

Duke,  Now  ;  the  business  ? 

Sailor,     The    Turkish    preparation    makes    for 
Rhodes  ; 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  state. 
By  sisnior  Angelo. 

Diuce,  How  say  you  by  this  change  7 


I  This  passage  has  been  completely  misunderstood. — 
Pagan  waa  a  word  of  contempt :  and  the  reason  will 
appear  from  its  etymology : — '  Paganus,  villaiius  vel 
inculsus.  Et  derivatur  a  pagus  quml  est  villa.  E(  qui- 
eunjue  habitat  in  villa  eat  paganus.  Prxterea  qui- 
cunque  est  extra  civitatem  Dei,  I.  e.  ecclesiam,  dicilur 
paganus.  Anglice,  a  pai/nim.' — Ortus  Vocabulorum, 
15-}8.  I  know  not  whether  pagan  was  ever  used  t<> 
designate  a  clown  or  rustic ;  but  pastanical  and  pagana- 
lian,  in  a  kindred  sense,  were  familiar  to  our  elder 
language.  Malone  thinks  that  '  Brabaniio  is  meant  to 
allude  to  the  common  cnndiiioii  of  all  blacks,  who  come 
from  their  own  country  boih  slaves  and  pagans  ;  and 
that  he  uses  the  word  in  contempt  of  Othello.  If  he  is 
suffered  to  escape  with  impunity,  we  may  expect  to  see 
all  our  oflirea  of  state  Ailed  up  by  the  pagans  and  bond- 
•laves  of  Africa.' 

3  Composition  for  eonsistenci/.  It  has  been  before 
observed  that  neuta  was  considered  of  the  plural  number 
by  our  ancestors. 

8  ^/m  is  g->/«s»,  conjecture.  The  quarto  reads, ' /Aey 
aim  reports,'  The  meaning  appears  to  be,  '  In  these 
cases  where  conjecture  tells  the  tale.' — ^im  is  again 
used  ai  a  substantive  in  Julius  Cmsar : — 

•  What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim.^ 

4  '  Bring  it  to  the  test,  examine  it  by  reason,  it  will 
b«  found  counterfeit.' 

6  That  he  may  carry  It  with  test  d'tauUt  with  di- 
AitMt9b«d  oppi-xiithm. 


1  Sen.  This  cannot  be. 
By  no  assay  of  reason  ;*  'tis  a  pageant. 
To  keep  us  in  false  gaze  :   When  we  consider 
The  imporiancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk  ; 
And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand. 
That,  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question^  bear  it, 
[For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace,* 
But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dress'd  in  : — if  we  make  thought  of 

this. 
We  must  not  think,  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful, 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first ; 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease,  and  gain. 
To  wake,  and  wage,'  a  danger  profitless.] 

Duke.  Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he's  not  for  Rhodes, 

Off'.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  The  Ottouiites,  reverend  ana  gracious. 
Steering  with  due  course  towards  the  isle  of  Rhodes 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet. 
I  Seru    Ay,  so  I  thought  :-r^How  many,  u  you 

guess  7 
Mess.  Of  thirty  sail :  iind  now  do  they  restem 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  appear> 

ance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus. — Signior  Montana^ 
Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor. 
With  his  free  duty  recommends  you  thus, 
And  prays  you  to  beUeve  him.* 

Duke.  'Tis  certain  then  for  Cyprus, — 
Marcus  Lucchese,  is  he  nor  in  town  7 
1  Sen.  He's  now  in  Florence. 
Duke.  Write  from  us  ;  wish*  him  post-post-hastet 

despatch. 
1  Sen.    Here  comes  Brab^tio,  and  the  valiant 
Moor. 

Enter  Brabastio,  Othello,  Iago,  Roderioo, 
and  Oflicers. 

Duke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  emplojr 
you 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman.'" 
I  did  not  see  you ;   welcome,  gentle  sienior  ; 

[To^RABARTIO 

We  lack'd  your  counsel  and  your  help  to-night. 
Bra.  So  did  I  yours :   Good  your  grace,  pardor 

me ; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  business. 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed ;  nor  doth  the  general 

care" 
Take  hold  on  me  ;   for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'erbearing  nature. 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows. 
And  it  is  still  itselC 


6  (.  e.  in  such  stati-  of  defenc.  To  arm  was  called 
to  trace  ot\  the  armour.  The  seven  following  lines 
were  added  since  the  first  edition  in  quarto,  I6j2. 

7  To  tea  f  is  to  uniertaJee.  '  To  uage  law  (in  th« 
common  acceptation)  seems  to  be  to  fothtc,  to  nrge^ 
drive  on,  or  prosecute  the  law  or  law-suits  ;  as  to  war* 
war  'Mipra'iar',  betlare,  to  drive  on  the  war,  to  fight  In 
battels  as  warriors  do.' — Blount's  Olossograph  '. 

8  '  He  entreats  you  not  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  in* 
telligence.' 

9  i.  e.  '  desire  him  to  make  ail  possible  haste.'  The 
folio  reads  : — 

'  Write  from  us  to  h'tn,  post,  post-haste,  dispatch.' 

10  it  was  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Venetian  state  to 
employ  strangers,  and  even  Moors,  in  their  wars.  '  By 
lande  they  are  served  of  straungers,  both  for  generals, 
for  capitaines,  and  for  all  other  men  of  warre,  because 
theyr  lawe  permitteth  not  any  Venetian  to  t>e  capitaina 
over  an  armie  by  lande  ;  fearing,  I  thinke,  Cesar's  ex« 
ample.' — Thomaa's  History  of  Itali/e  p.  Si.  SecalM 
Contarinl's  Republic  of  Venice,  by  L'lwkenor,  I5W, 
and  Howell'D  Letters,  sect,  i  let.  xxviii 

11  ' juvenumque  p-odis 

PuJblica  ciira.*  Hor. 

Steevcns  would  read  this  line  thus : — 
'  Rais'd  m-i  from  bed  ;  nor  doth  the  general  care — .* 
omitting  Hath  and  my,  which  he  considers  playhouse 
interpolations ;  by  which,  he  says,  the  metre  of  this 
crafedy  is  too  fn<qu«mjy  dcraja^ed. 
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Duke.  Why,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Bra.  My  daughter !  O,  my  (laughter ! 

Sen.  »  Dead  ? 

Bto.  Ay,  to  me  ; 

She  is  abus'd,  stol'n  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks : ' 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 
Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense,* 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not 

Duke.  Whoe'er  he  be,  that,  in  this  foul  proceeding, 
Hath  thus  beguil'd  your  daughter  of  herself, 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloodv  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  sense  ;    yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action.* 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace. 

Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor ;    whom  now,  it  seems. 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state  affairs. 
Hath  hither  brought. 

Duke  and  Sen.  We  are  very  sorry  for  it. 

Duke.  What,  in  your  own  part,  can  you  say  to 
this  ?  [To  Othello. 

Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  so. 

0th.  Most  potent,  grave  and  reverend  signiors, 
My  very  noble  and  approv'd  good  masters. 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  most  true  ;  true,  I  have  married  her ; 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending* 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.  Rude  am  I  in  my  speech. 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  set'  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pith. 
Till  now  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  us'd 
Their  dearest  action'  in  the  tented  field  ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause. 
In  speaking  of  myself:    Yet,  by  your  gracious  pa- 
tience, 
I  will  a  round  unvamish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole   course  of  love ;    what  drugs,  what 

charms, 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, 

}For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal,) 
won  his  daughter  with.' 

Bra.  A  maiden  never  bold  ; 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blush'd  at  herself;'  And  she, — in  spite  of  nature. 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, — 

1  By  the  Venetian  law  the  giving  love-potions  was 
highly  criminal,  as  appears  in  the  Code  Delia  Promis- 
aion  del  Malefico,  cap.  xvii.  Dei  Maleftcii  et  Herbarie. 
Shakspeare  may  not  have  known  this  ;  but  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  edicts  of  James  I.  against 

'        . practisers 

Or  arts  inhibited,  and  out  of  warrant.' 

2  This  line  is  not  in  the  first  quarto. 

3  '  Though  our  own  son  were  the  man  exposed  to 
yoiu-  charge  or  accusation.^ 

4  The  main,  the  ichc/e  unextenuated.  '  Frons 
causae  non  satis  honesta  est,  Ms  a  phrase  used  by  Q.uin- 
tilian.  A  simil  j-  expression  is  found  in  Tamburlaine. 
1590  ;— 

'  The  man  that  in  the  forehead  of  his  fortunes 
Beares  figures  of  renown  and  miracle.' 
Again  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  : — 

'  So  rich  advantage  of  a  promis'd  glory 
As  smiles  upon  tUe  forehead  of  this  action.' 

5  The  folio  reads,  '  soft  phrase  of  peace.' 

6  '  Their  dearest  action  ;'  thai  is,  as  we  should  say 
In  modern  language,  their  best  exertion. 

7  The  word  with,  supplied  in  the  second  folio,  is 
wanting  in  the  older  copies.  Malone  contends  that  it  is 
merely  an  elliptical  form  of  expression,  and  thai  the 
early  copies  are  right. 

8  Shakspeare,  like  other  writers  of  his  age,  fre- 
quently uses  the  personal  instead  of  the  neutral  pro- 
noun. 

9  Open  proofs,  external  evidence. 

10  i.  e.  weak  show  of  slight  appearance.  Modem 
is  frequently  used  for  trifling,  slight,  or  trivial,  by 
Shakspeare.    The  first  quarto  reads  : — 

•  These  are  ihin  habits,  and  poore  likelyhoods 
Of  modern  seemings  you  prefer  against  him.' 

11  The  sign  of  the  fictitious  creature  so  called.  See 
Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act.  v.  Sc.  5. 

13  Tbia  Hue  id  wanting  in  tb«  first  quarto. 


To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  fear'd  to  look  on  I 
It  is  a  judgment  maim'd,  and  most  imperfect. 
That  will  confess — perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature  ;   and  must  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again. 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood. 
Or  with  some  dram  conjur'd  to  this  effect, 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke.  To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof ; 

Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test,' 
Than  these  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modem  seeming,'"  do  prefer  ag^nst  him. 

1  Sen.  But,  Othello,  speak  : — 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid's  affections  ? 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  afibrdeth  '/ 

Oth.  I  do  beseech  you, 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary,' ' 
And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father  : 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report, 
The  trust,  the  office,  I  do  hold  of  you,'* 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  sentence 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke.  Fetch  Desdemona  hither. 

Oth.  Ancient,  conduct  them  ;  you  best  know  the 
place. —      [freunf  I  AGO  otui  Attendants. 
And  till  she  come,  as  truly"  as  to  heaven 
I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood. 
So  justly  to  your  grave  ears  I'll  present 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady  s  love, 
And  she  in  mine. 

Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 

Oth.  Her  father  lov'd  me  ;  oft  invited  me  ; 
Still  question'd  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  have  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  mv  boyish  days. 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  tade  me  tell  it. 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  chances, 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field: 
Of   hair-breadih    scapes    i'  the    imminent    deadly 

breach  ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe. 
And  sold  to  slavery  ;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance'*  in  my  travel's  history  : 
Wherein  ofantres"  vast,  and  deserts  wild,'* 


13  The  first  quarto  reads,  as  faithful :  the  next  Una 
is  omitted  in  that  copy. 

14  The  first  quarto  reads  : — 

'  And  with  it  al/  my  travel's  history.' 
hy  '  my  parlance  in  my  travel's  history,'  perhaps,  is 
meant,  my  carriage  or  behaviour  in  my  travels,  as  <fe- 
scribed  in  my  vurration  of  them.     Portance  i»  a  word 
used  in  Coriolanus  : — 

' took  from  you 

The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance, 
Which  gibingly,  ungravely  he  did  fashion,'  &c 

15  i.  e.  caverns  ;  from  antrum,  Lat.  Warburton  ob- 
serves that  Rymer  ridicules  this  whole  circumstance  ; 
and  Shaftesbury  obliquely  sneers  at  it.  '  Whoever  (says 
Johnson)  ridicules  this  account  of  the  progress  of  love, 
shows  his  ignorance,  not  only  of  history,  but  of  nature 
and  manners.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  any  age,  or  in 
any  nation,  a  lady,  recluse,  timorous,  and  delicate, 
should  desire  lo  hear  of  events  and  scenes  which  she 
could  never  see,  and  should  admire  the  man  who  had 
endured  dangers,  and  performed  actions,  which,  how- 
ever great,  were  magnified  by  her  timidity.' 

16  The  quarto  and  first  folio  read,  '  desarts  idle  ;'  the 
second  folio  reads,  '  desarts  wUde  ;'  and  this  reading 
was  adopted  by  Pope  ;  at  which  Dr.  Johnson  expresses 
his  surprise. 

'  Mr.  Malone  taxes  the  editor  of  the  second  folio  with 
ignorance  of  Shakspeare's  meaning  ;  and  idle  is  tri- 
umphantly reinstated  in  the  text.  It  does  not  seem  lo 
have  occurred  to  the  commentators  that  rcild  might  add 
a  feature  of  some  import,  even  to  a  desert ;  whereas  idle, 
i.  e.  sterile,  leaves  it  just  as  it  found  it,  and  is  (without 
a  pun)  the  idlest  epithet  which  could  be  applied.  Mr. 
Pope,  too,  had  an  ear  for  rhythm  ;  and  as  his  reading 
has  some  touch  of  Shakspeare,  which  the  other  has 
not,  and  is  besides  better  poetry,  1  should  hope  that  it 
would  one  day  resume  its  proper  place  in  the  text.' — 
1  Gifford,  iiot*a  on  S^fanu*.  Btn  Jonaon't  Work*  voL 
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OTHELLO,  THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE. 


Act  Ik 


Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven. 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak,  such  was  the  process  ; 
And  of  the  cannibals  thai  each  other  eat, 
The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.'     These  things 

to  hear. 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline  : 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse  :  Which  I  observing. 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour  ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnesilieart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  [larcels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  inientively  :^  I  did  consent ; 
And  ofken  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke, 
That  my  youth  sufier'd.     My  story  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  : 
She  swore'— III  faiih,  'twas  strange,  'twas  passing 

strange  ; 
'Twas  pitiful,  'twas  wondrous  pitiful ; 
She  wish'd,  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man  :  she  thank'd 

me ; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story. 
And  that  wouldwoo  her.     Upon  this  hint  I  spake: 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd ; 
And  I  lov'd  her  that  she  did  pity  ihem. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd  ; 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witness  it. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Jhike.  I  think,  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter 
too — 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use, 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you,  hear  her  speak  ; 

If  she  confess,  that  she  was  half  the  wooer. 
Destruction  on  my  head,  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man ! — Come  hither,  gentle  nustress  ; 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company, 
Where  most  you  owe  obedience  7 

Des.  My  noble  father, 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty  : 
To  you,  I  am  bound  for  life,  ana  education  ; 
My  life,  and  education,  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you  ;   you  are  the  lord  of  duty. 


Hi.  p.  14. — I  have  rullowed  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gif- 
ford,  and  restored  the  reading  of  the  second  fnlio  ;  con- 
vinced by  his  reasoning,  and  believing  that  idie  might 
easily  be  substituted  for  leilde,  in  the  earlier  copies,  by 
a  mere  typographical  error. 

1  Notliing  excited  more  universal  attention  than  the 
accounts  brought  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  his  return 
from  his  celebrated  voyage  to  Ouiana,  in  1595,  of  the 
cannibals,  amazons,  and  especially  of  the  nation — 

' !•  whose  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.' 
See  Ids  Narrative  In  Hackluyt's  Voyage.^,  voL  ill.  ed. 
1600,  fol.  p.  6o'2,  et  seq.  and  p.  677,  &c.  A  short  extract 
of  the  more  wonderful  passages  was  also  published  in 
Latin  and  in  several  other  languages,  in  1599,  adorned 
with  copper-plates,  representing  these  cannibals,  ama- 
xons,  and  headless  people,  itc.  A  copy  of  one  of  the 
plates  is  given  in  the  variorum  editions  of  Shakspeare. 
These  extraordinary  reports  were  universally  credited ; 
and  Othello  therefore  assumes  no  other  character  but 
what  was  very  common  among  the  celebrated  com- 
manders of  the  poet's  time. 

a  Intention  and  attention  were  once  synonymous. 
'  Intentive,  which  listenelh  well  and  is  earnestly  bent 
to  a  thing,'  says  Bullokar,  in  his  Expositor,  1616. 

3  To  aver  upon  faith  or  honour  was  considered 
swearing,  eciually  with  a  solemn  api^eal  to  Ood.  See 
Whltaker's  Vindication  of  Mary,  Oueen  of  Scots,  vol. 
II.  p.  487. 

4  i.  e.  <  let  me  speak  as  yourself  would  speak,  were 
you  not  too  muca  hoautu  with  passion.'— Sir  /.  Reu- 
tuid*. 


I  am  hitherto  your  daughter.   But  here's  my  hna- 

band  ; 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  show'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you  ! — I  have  done  :— 

Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state  affairs  ; 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child,  than  get  it. — 
Come  hither.  Moor : 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart, 
Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee. — For  your  ^ake,  jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child  ; 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  clogs  on  them. — I  have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke.    Let  me  speak  like  yourself;*  and  lay  • 
sentence, 
Which  as  a  grise,^  or  step,  may  help  these  loven 
Into  your  favour. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended,* 
By  seeing  the  worst,  which  late  on  hopes  depended, 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone. 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 
What  cannot  be  preserv'd  when  fortune  takes. 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 
The  robb'd,  that  smiles,  steals  something  from  th« 

thief; 
He  rubs  himself,  that  spends  a  bootless  grief. 

Bra.  So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile  ; 
We  lose  it  not,  so  long  as  we  can  smile. 
He  bears  the  sentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears  > 
But  he  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow, 
That,  to  pay  griet^  must  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall. 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal : 
But  words  are  words  ;  I  never  yet  did  hear. 
That  the    bruis'd   heart   was  pierced  throu^  th« 

ear.' 
I  humbly  beseech  you,  proceed    to  the   affairs  of 
slate. 

Duke.  The  Turk  with  a  most  mighty  preparation 
makes  for  Cvpriis: — Othello,  the  fortitude  of  the 
place  is  best  known  to  you  :  And  though  we  have 
there  a  substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiency,  yet 
opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws  * 
moro  safer  voice  on  you ;  you  must  therefore  be 
content  to  slubber'  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes 
with  this  more  stubborn  and  boisterous  expedition. 

Olh.  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators, 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down  :*  I  do  agnize"* 


5  Grise  or  greese  is  a  step  ;  ftom  gres,  French.  The 
word  occurs  again  in  Timon  of  Athens : — 

' for  every  grize  of  rortune 

Is  smoolh'd  by  that  below.' 
Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Sejanus,  has  degrees  in  the  same 
sense : — 

'  Whom  when  we  saw  lie  spread  on  the  deerte*.^ 

6  This  is  expressed  in  a  common  proverbial  form,  ia 
Love's  Lat>ours  Lost : — 

'  Fast  cure  is  still  past  care.' 

7  i.  e.  '  that  the  wounds  of  sorrow  were  ever  cured 
by  the  words  of  consolation.'  Pierced  is  here  used  for 
penetrated.  Spenser  has  employed  the  word  In  the 
same  figurative  sense,  Faerie  Q,ueene,  b.  vi.  c.  9  : — 

'  Whose  sensefiil  xrords  empierst  his  hart  so  neare 
That  he  was  rant  with  double  ravishment' 

8  To  slubber  here  means  to  obscure.  So  In  Jero 
nimo,  1605,  first  part ; — 

'  The  evening  too  begins  to  slubber  the  day.' 
The  latter  part  of  this  metaphor  has  already  occumd 
in  Macbeth : — 

' golden  opinions 

Which  should  be  worn  now  in  their  netrest  gloss.* 

9  A  driven  bed  is  a  bed  for  which  the  fe.ithers  have 
been  selected  by  drivi-g  with  a  fan,  which  separates 
the  light  from  the  heavy. 

10  To  agnite  is  to  acknowledge,  confess,  or  avow. 
Thus  in  a  Summarle  Report,  &c.  of  the  Speaker  rela- 
tive  10  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  4to.  I58S :— '  A  repenunt 
convert  agnizing  her  Majesty's  great  mercie,'  kc.  It 
sometimes  signiDed  '  to  know  by  some  token,  to  adtnjb 
or  elkrv.' 


ScSNE    III. 


OTHELLO,  THE  MOOR  OF  VENICE, 


esi 


A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity, 

I  finfl  in  hardness ;  and  do  undertake 

These  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites. 

Most  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  state, 

I  crave  fit  disposition  fur  my  wife  ; 

Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition.' 

Wilh  such  accommodation,  andbesort. 

As  levels  with  her  breeding. 
Duke.  If  you  please, 

Be't  at  her  father's. 
Bra.  I'll  not  have  it  so. 

Olh.  Nor  I. 

Des.  Nor  I ;  I  would  not  there  reside. 

To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts, 

By  being  in  his  eye.     Most  gracious  duke. 
To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear  ;2 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice,' 
To  assist  my  simpleness. 
Duke.  What  would  you,  Desdemona  ? 
Des.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him, 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes* 
May  trumpet  to  the  world  ;  my  heart's  subdued 
Even  to  the  very  quality'  of  my  lord  : 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind  ; 
And  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts. 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war. 
The  riles,  for  which  I  love  him,  are  bereft  me, 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence  ;  Let  me  go  with  him. 

Oth.  Your  voices,  lords — 'beseech  you,    let  her 
will 
Have  a  free  way. 

Vouch  with  me,  heaven  ;  I  therefore  beg  it  not, 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite  ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat  (the  young  affects, 
In  me  defunct)  and  proper  satisfaction  ;^ 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind  : 
And  heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  that  you  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant, 
For'  she  is  with  me  :  No,  when  light-wing'd  toys 
Of  feather'd  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  active  instruments," 

1  '  I  desire  that  proper  disposition  be  made  for  my 
wife,  that  she  may  have  a  fit  place  appointed  for  her 
residence,  and  such  allowance,  accommodation,  and 
attendance  as  befits  her  rank.'  Exhibition  for  allow- 
ance has  already  occurred  in  King  Lear,  and  in  The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

2  Thus  in  the  quarto  1622.  The  folio,  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  the  same  epithet,  reads  : — 

' Most  gracious  duke, 

To  my  unfolding  lend  a  prosperous  ear.' 
i.  e.  a  propitious  ear. 

3  That  is, '  let  your  favour  privilege  me.' 

4  By  her  '  downright  violence  and  storm  of  for- 
tunes' Desdemona  means,  the  bold  and  decisive  mea- 
sure she  had  taken,  of  following  the  dictates  of  passion, 
and  giving  herself  to  the  Moor,  regardless  of  her  pa- 
rent's displeasure,  the  forms  of  her  country,  and  the 
future  inconveniences  she  might  be  subject  to,  by  'tying 
her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes,  in  an  extravagant 
and  wheeling  stranger,  of  here  and  every  where.'  This 
was  truly  taking  her  fortunes  by  storm. 

5  Quality  here,  as  in  other  passages  of  Shakspeare, 
means  profession.  '  My  heart  is  so  entirely  devoted  to 
Othello,  tfiat  I  will  even  encounter  the  dangers  of  his 
military  profession  with  him.'  The  quarto  reads,  '  My 
heart's  subdued  even  to  the  utmost  pleasure  of  my 
lord.' 

6  Steevens  reads,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  T.  Han- 
mer : — 

'  Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  affects, 
In  my  distinct  and  proper  satisfaction.' 
Malone   reads  disjunct  instead  of  distinct.     In  the. 
Bondman  of  Massmger  we  have  a  passage  evidently 
copied  from  this  speech  of  Othello  : — 

' Let  me  wear 

Your  colours,  lad'i,  and  though  youthful  heats. 

That  look  no  further  than  your  outward  form, 

.Sre  long  since  buried  in  me,  while  I Uve, 

I  am  a  constant  lover  of  your  mind.'  &.C. 

Mr  Gifford  observes  that,  '  as  this  shows  how  Shak- 

speare'8  contemporaries  understood  the  lines,  it  should, 

I  think,  wilh  ua  be  dechive  of  their  meaning.' — The 


That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  basiness, 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  nelm. 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation  !^ 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine, 
Either  for  her  stay,  or  going  :  the  affair  cries — haste, 
And  speed  must  answer  it ;  you  must  hence  to-night. 

Des.  To-night,  my  lord  ? 

Duke.  This  night. 

Oth.  With  all  my  heart 

Duke.  At  nine  i'  the   morning  here  we  11  meet 
again. 
Othello,  leave  some  officer  behind. 
And  he  shall  cur  commission  bring  to  you  : 
With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect, 
As  doth  import  you. 

Oth.  Please  your  grace,  my  ancient ; 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust : 
To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife. 
With  what  else  needful  your  good  grace  shall  think 
To  be  sent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  so. — 

Good  night  to  every  one. — And,  noble  signior, 

[To  Brabantio. 
If  virtue  no  delighted'"  beauty  lack. 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

1  Sen.  Adieu,  brave  Moor!  use  Desdemona  well. 

Bra.  Look  to  her,  Moor ;  have  a   quick  eye  to 
see  ; 
She  has  deceiv'd  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

[£!j-eunt  Duke,  Senators,  Officers,  ^e. 

Oth.  My  life  upon  her  faith. — Honest  lago, 
My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  thee  ; 
I  pr'ylhee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her  ; 
And  bring  them  after  in  the  best  advantage." 
Come,  Desdemona ;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction,- 
To  spend  with  thee  :   we  must  obey  the  time. 

[£xeurU  Othello  cuid  Desdemoita 

Rod.  Ia?o. 

lago.  What  say'st  thou,  noble  heart  ? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  thinkest  thou  ? 

lago.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep. 

Rod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myself. 


admirers  of  Shakspeare  cannot  but  recollect  with  d-a» 
may  the  prodigious  mass  of  conjectural  criticism  accu- 
mulated on  this  simple  passage,  as  well  as  the  melan- 
choly presage  with  which  it  terminates  :  that  after  all 
'  it  will  probably  prove  a  lasting  source  of  doubt  and 
controversy.'  I  confess  I  see  little  or  rather  no  occasion 
for  either  :  nor  can  1  possibly  conceive  why,  after  the 
rational  and  unforced  explanation  of  Johnson,  the 
worthless  reveries  of  Theobald,  Toilet,  &c.  were  ad- 
mitted.— .Effects  occur  incessantly  in  the  sense  of  pas- 
sions, affections :  young  affects  are  therefore  perfectly 
synonymous  with  youthful  heats.  Othello,  like  Timon, 
was  not  an  old  man,  though  he  had  lost  the  fire  of 
yomh  ;  the  critics  might  therefore  have  dismissed  their 
concern  for  the  lady,  which  they  have  so  delicately 
communicated  for  the  edification  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Mr.  GifiVird  suggests  that  Shakspeare  may  have 
given  affect  in  the  singular  to  correspond  with  heat. 
Jlffect  is  also  used  for  passion,  in  an  Elegy  on  the 
Death  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  by  Lord  Surrey: — 
'  An  eye  whose  judgment  none  aff(ct  could  blinde, 
Frendes  to  allure,  and  foes  to  reconcile.' 
Dr.  Johnson's  explanation  is : — '  I  ask  it  not  (says 
Othello)  to  please  appetite,  or  satisfy  loose  desires, 
the  passions  of  youth  which  I  have  now  outlived,  or 
for  any  particular  gratification  of  myself,  but  merely 
that  I  may  indulge  the  wishes  of  my  wife.'  Upton  had 
previously  changed  my,  the  reading  of  the  old  copy, 
to  me;  but  he  has  printed  effects,  not"  seeming  to  know 
that  affects  could  be  a  noun. 

7  i.  e.  cause. 

8  Thus  the  folio ;  except  that,  instead  of  active  in. 
struments,  it  has  offic'd  instrument.  The  quarto  reads 
'  .^Tjd  feather'd  Cupid  foils,'  &c.  Speculative  instil- 
ments, in  Shakspeare's  language,  are  the  eyes;  ind 
active  instruments,  the  hands  and  feet.  To  seel  is  to 
close  up.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  appears  to  be, 
'When  the  pleasures  and  idle  toys  of  love  make  me 
unfit  either  for  seeing  the  duties  of  my  office,  or  fox  tha 
ready  performance  of  them.' 

9  The  quarto  reads  reputation 

10  Delighted  for  delighting. 

11  i.  e.  faireet  opportunity. 
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lago.  Well,  if  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee 
after  it.     Why,  thou  sillj  gentleman ! 

Rod.  It  is  silliness  lO  live,  when  to  live  is  a  tor- 
ment :  and  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die,  when 
death  is  our  physician. 

lago,  O,  villanous!  I  have  looked  upon  the 
world  for  four  times  seven  years  ! '  and  since  I 
could  di?iingiiish  between  a  benefit  and  an  injury, 
I  never  found  a  man  that  knew  how  to  love  him- 
self. Ere  I  would  say,  I  would  drown  myself  for 
the  love  of  a  Guinea-hen,*  I  would  change  my 
humanitv  with  a  baboon. 

Rod.  What  should  I  do?  I  confess,  it  is  my 
shame  to  be  so  fond  ;  but  it  is  not  in  virtue  to 
amend  it. 

lago.  Virtue  ?  a  fig !  'tis  in  ourselves,  that  we 
are  thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our  gardens  ;  to 
the  which,  our  wills  are  gardeners  :  so  that  if  we 
will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce  ;  set  hyssop,  and 
weea  up  thyme  ;  supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs, 
or  distract  it  with  many ;  either  to  have  it  steril 
with  idleness,  or  manured  with  industry  :  wh^,  the 
power  and  corrisible  authority  of  this  lies  in  our 
wills.  If  the  balance'  of  our  lives  had  not  one 
scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensuality,  the 
blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  conduct 
us  to  most  preposterous  conclusions : '  But  we  have 
reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings, 
our  unbitted*  lusts  ;  whereof  I  take  this,  that  you 
call — love,  to  be  a  sect,'  or  scion. 

Rod.  It  cannot  be. 

lago.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a  per- 
mission of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man  :  Drown 
thyself?  drown  cats,  and  blind  puppies.  I  have 
professed  me  thy  friend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to 
thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  toughness  ; 
I  could  never  better  stead  thee  than  now.  Put 
money  in  I  by  purse  ;  follow  these  wars ;  defeat  thy 
favour  with  an  usur|>ed  bi-ard  ;'  I  say,  put  money 
m  thy  purse.  In  cannot  be,  that  Desdemona  should 
long  continue  her  love  to  the  Moor, — put  money  in 
thy  purse  ; — nor  he  his  to  her  :  it  was  a  violent 
commencement,  and  thou  shait  see  an  answerable 
spqiiestra'ion;' — put  but  money  in  thy  nurse. — 
These  Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills  : — fill 
thy  purse  with  money  :  the  food  that  to  him  now  is 
as  luscious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as 
bitter  as  coloquintida.'  She  must  change  for 
youth  ;  when  she  is  sated  v.'ith  his  body,  she  will 
find  tiie  error  of  her  choice.— She  must  have  change, 


1  That  lago  means  to  say  he  was  but  twenty-eight 
years  old,  is  clearly  ascertained  by  his  marking  parti- 
cularly, though  indefinitely,  a  period  within  that  lime, 
['  and  tinee  I  could  distinguish,'  &c.]  when  be  began 
to  make  observations  on  the  character!)  of  men.  Wal- 
ler, on  a  picture  which  was  painted  for  him  in  his  youth 
by  Cornelius  Jansen,  and  which  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  hi^  heir,  has  expressed  the  same  thought : 
'Anno  aetatis  23;  vUct  vix  primo.'' — In  the  novel,  on 
which  Othello  is  founded,  lago  is  described  as  a  young 
handsome  man. 

■2  A  Guinea-hen  was  a  cant  term  for  a  woman  of 
easy  virtue. 

3  The  folio  reads  '  if  the  brainj'  probably  a  mistake 
for  beam. 

4  So  in  A  Knack  to  Know  an  Honest  Man,  1596 : — 
' Virtue  never  taught  thee  that, 

She  sets  a  hit  upon  her  bridled  lusts.* 

8ce  also  As  You  Like  It,  Act  ii.  Sc.  4  : — 

'  For  thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 

As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself.' 

6  A  sect  Is  what  the  gardeners  call  a  cutting. 

6  I  have  already  observed  that  defeat  was  used  for 
disfigurement  or  alteration  of  features :  from  the 
French  defaire.  Favour  means  that  combination  of 
features  which  gives  the  face  its  distinguishing  cha- 
racter. 

7  Sejuestration  is  defined  to  be  'a  putting  apart,  a 
■eparation  of  a  thing  from  the  possession  of  Iwth  those 
that  contend  for  it.'  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to 
■upposr  any  change  requisite  in  the  text     In  another 

§a»sa^  of  this  play  we  have  '  a  sejuester  from  liberty.' 
0  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : — 

'  These  violent  delights  have  violent  enda. 
And  in  their  triumph  di«.> 


she  must ;  therefore  put  money  in  thy  purse.— tf 
thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicai* 
way  than  drowning.  Make  all  the  money  tboa 
canst :  If  sanctimony  and  a  frail  vow,  betwixt  aa 
erring'  barbarian  and  a  supersubtle  Venetian,  ba 
not  too  hard  for  my  wits,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell, 
thou  shalt  enjoy  her  ;  therefore  make  money.  A 
pox  of  drowning  thyself!  it  is  clean  out  of  the  ways 
seek  thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing  thy 
joy,  than  to  be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I  depend 
on  the  issue  ? 

lago.  Thou  art  sure  of  me  ; — Go,  make  money  ; 
— I  have  told  thee  ofien,  and  I  retell  thee  again  and 
again,  I  hate  the  Moor:  My  cause  is  hearted  :'• 
thine  hath  no  less  reason  :  Let  us  be  conjuiictive  in 
our  revenge  against  him :  if  thou  canst  cuckold 
him,  thou  dost  thyself  a  pleasure,  and  me  a  sport. 
There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  lime,  which 
will  be  delivered.  Traverse;"  go:  provide  thy 
money.  We  will  have  more  of  this  to-morrow  — 
Adieu. 

Rod,  Where  shall  we  meet  i'  the  morning  ? 

lago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  ril  be  with  thee  betimes 

lago.  Goto;  farewell.     Doyouhear, Roderigo? 

Rod.  What  say  you  ? 

lago.   No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 

Rod.   I  am  changed.     I'll  sell  all  my  land. 

lago.  Go  to ;  farewell :  put  money  enough  in 
your  purse.  [Exit  Roderioo. 

Thus  do  I  ever  maike  my  fool  my  purse  : 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe,'* 
But  for  my  spurt  and  profit.     I  hate  the  Moor  ; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad,  that  'twixt  mv  sheets 
He  has  done  my  office  :    I  know  not  if  't  be  true  ; 
Kilt  I,  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind, 
Will  do,  as  if  for  surety."  He  holds  me  well  ; 
The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him. 
Cassio's  a  proper  man  :   Let  me  see  now  ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume'*  up  my  will ; 
A  double  knavery, — How?  how? — Let  me  seet'^ 
After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello's  ear, 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife  : — 
He  hath  a  person ;  and  a  smooth  dispose 
To  be  suspected  ;  fram'd  to  make  women  false, 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature. 
That  thinks  men  honest,  that  but  seem  to  be  so; 


S  The  quarto  reads  <  as  acerb  as  coloquintida.'  The  i, 
poet  had  tne  third  chapter  uf  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  ' 
his  thoughts,  in  which  we  are  told  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist lived  in  the  wilderness  on  locusts  and  wild  honey,  . 
Mr.  Douce  observes,  that  'there  is  another  phrase  of 
the  same  kind,  viz.  to  exchange  herb  John  for  eolo- 
luintida.  It  is  used  in  OslKirne's  Memoirs  of  James  I. 
and  elsewhere.  The  pedantic  Tomlinson,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Renodsus's  Dispensatory,  says,  that  many 
superstitious  persons  call  mugwan  St.  John's  herb, 
wherewith  he  rircumcinged  Iiis  loins  on  holidays.  Shak- 
speare,  who  was  extremely  well  acquainted  with  po- 
pular superstitions,  might  have  recollected  this  circum- 
stance, when,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he 
chose  to  vary  the  phrase  by  substituting  the  lusriou* 
locusts  of  the  Baptist.  Whether  these  were  the  fruit 
of  the  tree  so  called,  or  the  well  known  insect,  is  not 
likely  to  be  determined.  It  is  said  (hat  the  insect  locusts 
are  consitlered  a  delicacy  at  Tonquin.  Bullein  says 
that  '  coloquintida  is  most  bitter.' — Bulu>arke  of  Dt' 
fence,  1579. 

9  Erring  is  the  same  as  erraticus  in  Latin.  So  in 
Hamlet : 

'  Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spiriL' 
And  in  As  You  Like  It : — 

' how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage.' 

10  This  adjeaive  occurs  again  in  Act  lii. : — *  k«arttd 
throne.' 

11  i.  e.  march. 

Ii  Woodcock  was  the  general  term  for  a  foolish  fel- 
low, lago  is  more  sarcastic,  and  comiiares  his  dupe  to 
a  smaller  and  meaner  bird  of  almost  the  same  shape 

13  That  is,  I  will  act  aa  if  I  were  ceruin  of  the  fact. 
'  He  holds  me  well,'  is,  he  entertains  a  good  opuiion  of 
me. 

U  The  first  ijuaito  reads  '  to  make  up.' 
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And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose, 
As  asses  are. 

I  have't  ; — it  is  engeiider'd  : — Hell  and  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's  light. 
^  [£xit. 

ACT  IL 

SCENE    I.     A    Seaport    Tmtm  in   Cyprus,'     A 

Platform.  Enter  Mohtano  and  Two  Gentlemen. 

Mon.  What  from  the  cape  can  you  discern  at  sea? 

1  Gent.  Nothing  at  all  :  it  is  a  High-wrought  flood ; 
I  cannot  'twixt  the  heaven"  and  the  main, 
Descry  a  sail. 

Mon.  Methinks,  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at 
land  : 
A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements  : 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them,' 
Can  hold  the  mortise  ?  what  shall  we  hear  of  this  V 

2  Gent.  A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet : 
For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore,* 
The  chiding  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds  ; 

The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and   monstrous 

main, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear,* 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fixed  pole  : 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

Mon.  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 

Be  not  enshelter'd  and  embay'd,  they  are  drown'd  ; 
It  is  impossible  they  bear  it  out. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

3  Gent.  News,  lords  !  our  wars  are  done  : 
The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  bang'd  the  Turks, 
That  their    designment  halts :    A   noble   ship    of 

Venice 
Ilath  seen  a  grievous  wreck  and  sufferance, 
On  most  part  ot  their  fleet. 

Mon.  How  !  is  this  true  ? 

3  Gent.  The  ship  is  here  put  in, 
A  Veronese  :^  IVIichael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore  :   the  Moor  himself 's  at  sea. 
And  is  in  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus. 

1  \\\  the  modern  editors,  following  Rowe,  have  sup- 
posed the  capital  of  Cyprus  to  be  the  place  where  the 
scene  of  Othello  lies  during  four  Acts  :  but  this  could 
not  have  been  Shakspeare's  intention  ;  Nieosm,  the 
capital  city  of  Cyprus,  being  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  thirty  miles  distant  from  the 
sea.  The  principal  seaport  town  of  Cyprus  is  Fama- 
gusta;  where  there  was  formerly  a  strong  fort  and 
commodious  haven,  '  nears  which  (says  Kiiolles) 
standeth  an  old  castle,  with  four  towers,  after  the  an- 
cient manner  of  building.'  To  this  castle  we  And  that 
Othello  presently  repairs.  Centhis,  in  the  novel,  makes 
no  mention  of  any  attack  on  Cyprus  by  the  Turks ; 
but  they  took  the  island  from  the  Venetians  in  1570. 
By  mentioning  Rhodes  as  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the 
Turks,  the  historical  fact  is  disregarded ;  for  they  were 
in  quiet  possession  of  that  island,  and  had  been  mas- 
ters of  it  since  the  year  1522  ;  and  from  1473,  when  the 
Venetians  first  became  possessed  of  Cyprus,  to  1522, 
they  had  not  been  molested  by  any  Turkish  armament. 

2  The  quarto  reads  : — 

' 'twixt  the  haven  and  the  main  ;' 

and  Malone  adopts  that  reading.  Perhaps  the  poet 
wrote  '  the  heavens.^  A  subsequent  passage  may  serve 
to  show  that  the  folio  affords  the  true  reading  : — 

' Let's  to  the  seaside,  ho  ! 

As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that's  come  in, 

As  throw  our  eyes  out  for  brave  Othello  : 

Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  ethereal  blue 

An  indistinct  reeard.' 

3  The  quarto  of  162 1  reads  '  when  the  huge  moun- 
taine  meslt,^  the  letter  s,  which  perhaps  belongs  to 
numnlaine,  having  wandered  at  press  from  its  place. 
|n  a  subsequent  scene  we  have : 

'And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas 

Oli/mrus  high' 

And  in  Troilus  and  Cressida  : — 

'The  strong  ribb'd  bark  through  I'rjuid mmintaivs  cuts.' 

4  The  elder  quarto  reads  '  the  banning  shore.' 

fi  The  copsieliation  neax  tlie  polar  star.    The  next 


Man.  I  am  glad  oii't  :  'tis  a  worthy  governor. 

S  Gent.  But  this  same  Cassio, — though  he  speak 
of  comfort, 
Touching  the  Turkish  loss, — yet  he  looks  sadly, 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe  ;  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 

Mon.  'Pray  heaven,  he  bo  ; 

For  I  have  serv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full'  soldier.     Lei's  to  the  seaside,  ho  ! 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that's  come  in. 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello ; 
Even  till  we  make  the  main,  and  the  aerial  blue, 
An  indistinct  regard. 

3  Gent.  Come,  let's  4©  so; 
For  every  minute  is  expectancy 

Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  Cassio. 

Cas.  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  this  warlike  isle, 
That  so  approve  the  Moor  ;  O,  let  the  heavens 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements. 
For  I  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea ! 

Mon.  Is  he  well  shipp'd  ? 

Cas.  His  bark  is  stoutly  timber'd,  and  his  pilot 
Of  verv  expert  and  approv'd  allowance  ;• 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death, 
Stand  in  bold  cure.* 

[Within,']  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 

Cas.  What  noise  ? 

4  Gent.  The  town  is  empty  ;  on  the  brow  o'  the  sea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry — a  sail. 

Ca.1.  Mv  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  governor. 

2  Gent.  They  do  discharge  their  shot  of  court  esy  ; 
[Guns  heard. 
Our  friends,  at  least. 

Can.  I  pray  you,  sir,  go  forth, 

And  give  us  truth  who  'lis  that  is  arriv'd. 

2  Gent.  I  shall.  [Exit. 

Mon.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general  wiv'd? 

Cas.  Most  fortunately  :   he  haih  achiev'd  a  maid 
That  paragons  description,  and  wild  fame; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens," 
And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation, 
Does  bear   all  excellency." — How  now?  who  has 
put  in  ? 


line  alludes  to  the  star  .Srelophylax,  which  literally 
signifies  the  guard  of  the  bear.  The  4to.  1622  reads 
'  eyer-fired  pole.' 

6  The  old  copy  reads  '  a  Verones-'a;^  whether  this 
signified  a  ship  fitted  oi;t  by  the  people  of  Verona,  who 
were  tributary  to  the  Venetian  republic,  or  designated 
some  particular  kind  of  vessel,  is  not  yet  fully  esta 
blished.  But  as  feronpss'i  has  not  hitherto  been  met 
with  elsewhere,  the  former  is  most  probably  the  true 
explanation. 

7  A  full  soldier  is  a  complete  one.     See  Act  i.  Sc.  1, 

8  i.  e.  of  allowed  and  approved  expertness. 

9  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  '  Therefore  my  hopes, 
not  surfeited  to  death,  bt/  exc  ss  of  aj-prehension,  stand 
in  confidence  of  being  cured.''  A  parallel  expression 
occurs  in  L^ar  : — 

'  This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  his  broken  senses, 
Which  if  coriveniency  will  not  allow 
Stand  in  hard  cvre.^ 

10  Thus  in  Shakspeare's  103d  Sonnet : — 
' a  face 

That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite. 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace.' 

11  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos":  the  folio  has  : 
'And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 

Do''s  tyre  the  Ivgeviuer.^ 
By  the  essential  vesture  of  creation  the  poet  means 
her  oviirard  form,  which  lie  in  another  place  calls  'the 
muddy  vesture  of  decay.'  If  the  reading  of  the  folio 
be  adopted,  the  meaning  would  be  this  :  She  is  one  who 
excels  all  description,  and  in  real  beauty,  or  outward 
form,  goes  beyond  the  power  of  the  inventive  pencil  of 
the  artist. — Fleckno,  in  his  discourse  on  the  English 
Stage,  1664,  speaking  of  painting,  mentions  '  the  stu- 
pendous works  of  your  great  ingeniers.'  And  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  Sejanus,  Act  iv.  Sc.  4  : — 

'  No,  Siliiis,  we  are  no  good  ingeniers. 

We  want  the  fine  arts.' 
An  ingenier  or  ingeniuer  undoiibted'v  means  an  artist 
or  patnt"r;  and  is'perhaps  only  a'tother  form  of  engi. 
r%eer  anciently  used  for  any  kind  of  artist  or  artific«r 
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Act  1L 


Re-enter  teeond  Gentleman. 

2  Gent.  'Tis  one  lago,  ancient  to  the  general. 

Cos,   He  has  had  most  favourable   and   happy 
speed: 
Tempests  themselves,  high  seas,  and  howling  winds, 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  anH  congregated  sands, — 
Traitors  ensteep'd'  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel, 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Their  mortal'  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdemona. 

Mon.  What  is  she  ? 

Cat.  She  that  I   spake  of,  our  great  captain's 
captain, 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  lago  ; 
Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  moughts, 
A  se'nniijhi's  speed. — Great  Jove,  Othello  guard, 
And  swell  his  sail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath ; 
That  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship. 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Desdemona's  arms, 
Give  renew'd  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits, 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort! — O,  behold. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Emilia,   Iaoo,  Rodeeigo, 
ami  Attendants. 

The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore !' 
Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees  :— 
Hail  to  thee,  lady  !  and  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Bofore,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round! 

Des.  I  thank  you,  valiant  Cassio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Cos.  He  13  not  yet  arriv'd  ;  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he's  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here. 

Dss.  O,  but  I  fear ; — How  lost  you  company  ? 

Cat.  The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 
Parted  our  fellowship  ;   But,  hark  !  a  sail. 

[  Cri/  viithin,  A  sail,  a  sail !   Then  guns  heard. 

2  Gent.  They  give  their  greeting  to  the  citadel ; 
This  likewise  is  a  friend. 

Cos.  See  for  the  news.* — 

[Exit  Gentleman. 
Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome  ; — Welcome,  mis- 
tress : —  [To  Emilia. 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago. 
That  I  extend  my  manners  ;  'tis  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  show  of  courtesy. 

[Kusifig  her. 

lago.  Sir,  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  her  lips 
As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me, 
You'd  have  enough. 

Dea.  Alas,  she  has  no  speech. 

lago.  In  faith,  too  much  ; 
I  find  it  siill,  when  I  have  list  to  sleep: 
Marry,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant. 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart, 
And  chides  with  thinking. 

Ernil.  You  nave  little  cause  to  say  so. 

lago.  Come  on,  come  on ;  you  are  pictures  out 
of  doors. 
Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens, 


1  '  Traitors  eristecpetV  are  merely  traitors  concealed 
under  the  water, 
a  Mortal  \i  deadly,  destructive. 

3  '  The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore.'  Bhak- 
speare  uses  riches  as  a  singular  in  his  eighty-seventh 
Sonnet : — 

'  And  for  that  riches,  where  is  my  deserving  ?' 

4  The  first  quarto  reads, '  So  speaks  this  voice.' 

6  That  is,  When  you  have  a  mind  to  do  injuries,  you 
put  on  an  air  of  sanctity.  In  Puttenham's  ArtofPoesie, 
IdSJ,  we  have  almost  the  same  thoughts : — '  We  limit 
the  comely  parts  of  a  woman  to  consist  in  four  points ; 
that  is,  to  be  a  shrew  in  the  kitchen,  a  saint  in  the 
church,  an  angel  at  board,  and  an  ape  in  the  bed  ;  as 
the  chronicle  reports  by  mistress  Shore,  paramour  to 
Kln|  Edward  the  Fourth.'  There  is  something  similar 
in  Mlddleton's  Blurt  Master  Constable,  160  J;  and  it  id 
ftlluiled  to  in  the  Miseries  oflnforc'd  Marriage,  1607. 

6  i.  e.  censorious. 

7  A  similar  thought  occurs  in  The  Puritan :—' The 
excuse  stuck  upon  my  tongtie  like  ship-pitch  upon  a 
mariner's  gown.' 

8  The  quarto  reads— Ai(. 

9  The  hint  for  this  qtioKion.  and  the  raetr>C4l  reply  of 


Saints  in  your  injuries,'  devils  bemg  offended. 
Players  in  your  housewifery,   and   housewives  in 
your  beds. 

Des.  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer  ! 

lago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk  ; 
You  rise  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 

Emil.  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 

lago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Des.  What  would'st  thou  write  of  me,  if  thoa 
should'et  praise  me  ? 

lago.  O,  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to't ; 
For  I  am  nothing,  if  not  critical.* 

Des.  Come  on,  assay  ; — There's  one  gone  tothp 
harbour  ? 

lago.  Ay,  madam. 

Des.  I  am  not  merry  ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise.-— 
Come,  how  would'st  thou  praise  me  / 

Jago.  I  am  about  it ;  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from  frize,* 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :  But  my  muse  laboun^ 
And  thus  she  is  deliver'd. 
If  she  be  fair  and  wise, — fairness,  and  wit, 
The  one's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 

Des.  Wellprais'd!  Howif  she  be  black  and  witty? 

logo.  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit, 
She'll  find  a  while  that  shall  her  blackness  fit.* 

Des.  Worse  and  worse. 

Emil.  How,  if  fair  and  foolish  ? 

lago.  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair  , 
For  even  her  folly  holp'd  her  to  an  heir. 

/)e.f.  These  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make  fools 
laugh  i'  the  alehouse.  What  miserable  praise  hast 
thou  for  her  that's  foul  and  foolish  ? 

lago.  There's  none  so  foul,  and  foolish  thereunto. 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wise  ones  do. 

Des.  O,  heavy  ignorance  ! — thou  praisest  the 
worst  best.  But  what  praise  couldst  thou  bestow 
on  a  deserving  woman  indeed  !"  one,  that,  in  the 
authority  of  her  merit,  did  Justly  put  on  the  vouch 
of  very  malice  itself?'" 

lago.  S'xe  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud  ; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud  ; 
Never  lack'd  gold,  and  yet  went  never  eay  ; 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said, — now  I  may  ; 
She  that,  being  angcr'd,  her  revenge  being  nigh, 
Bade  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  fly  : 
She,  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail, 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail ;" 
She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind, 
See  suitors  f>llowing,  and  not  look  behind  ; 
She  was  a  wight,— if^  ever  such  wight  were,— 

Des.  To  do  what  ? 

lago.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer.'^ 

Des.  O,  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  I— 
Do  not  learn  of  him,  Emilia^  though  he  be  thy 
husband. — How  say  you,  Cassio?  is  he  not  a  most 
profane  and  liberal"  counsellor? 

Cos.  He  speaks  home,  madam  ;  you  may  relish 
him  more  in  the  soldier,  than  in  the  scholar. 

lago.  [Aside.]  He  takes  her  by  the  palm :  Ay. 
well  said,  whisper  :  with  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will 
I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio.     Ay,  smile  upon 

lago,  Is  taken  from  a  strangp  pamphlet,  called  Choice, 
Chance,  and  Change,  or  Conceits  in  their  Colours, 
1606. 

10  The  sense  is  this — one  that  was  so  conscious  of  her 
own  merit,  and  of  the  authority  her  character  had  with 
every  one,  that  she  durst  call  upon  malice  itself  to 
vouch  for  her.  This  was  some  commendation.  And 
the  character  only  of  clearest  virtue  ;  which  could  force 
malice,  even  against  its  nature,  to  do  .justice. —  Trarbur- 
Ion.    To  put  on  is  to  provoke,  to  incite. 

11  That  is  to  exchange  a  delicai-y  (or  cnar- 
See  Queen  Elizabeth's  Household  Book  for  ; 
thinl  year  of  her  reign  : — '  hem,  the  master  coi.u 
to  fee  all  the  sa'msns''  ?oi'es,'  &c.  p.  596. 

12  i.  e. '  to  suckle  children  and  keep  the  account?  of 
the  household.'  The.«e  expressions  are  only  instance* 
of  the  want  of  natural  affection,  and  tlie  predominance 
of  a  critical  censorioiisness  in  lago,  which  he  allows 
himself  to  be  possessed  of,  whero  he  »ayf  '0.'  I  am 
Doibine,  if  not  critical.' 

13  Liberal  is  lieentiou* 
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her,  do  ;  I  will  gyve'  thee  in  thine  own  courtship. 
You  say  true  ;  'tis  so  indeed  :  if  such  tricks  as  these 
strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenanirv,  it  had  been  better 
you  had  not  kissed  your  three  fingers  so  oft,  which 
now  again  you  are  most  apt  to  play  the  sir  in. 
Very  good  ;  well  kissed  !  an  excellent  courtesy  ! 
'tis  so,  indeed.  Yet  again  your  tingers  to  your 
lips  '/  'would,  they  were  clyster-pipes  for  your  sake  ! 
[lYumpet.]  The  Moor,  I  know  his  trumpet. 

Cos.  'Tis  truly  so. 

Des.  Let's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Cos.  Lo,  where  he  comes ! 

Enter  Othello,  arid  Atteiidants. 

Oth.  O,  my  fair  warrior.* 

Des.  My  dear  Othello ! 

Olh.  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  ray  content, 
To  see  you  here  before  me.     O,  ray  soul's  joy ! 
If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms. 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  waken'd  death ! 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas, 
Olympus-high  ;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell's  from  heaven  !  If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  now  to  be  most  happy  ;'  for,  I  fear, 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute. 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

De.i.  The  heavens  forbid, 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase, 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow  ! 

Ot/u  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers ! — 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content. 
It  stops  me  here  ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy : 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  discords  be,* 

[Kissing  her. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  shall  make  ! 

lago.  O,  you  are  well  tun'd  now  ! 

But  I'll  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music,_ 
As  honest  as  I  am.  [Aside. 

Oth.  Come,  let's  to  the  castle. — 

News,  friends ;  our  wars  are  done,  the  Turks  are 

drown'd. 
How  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ? — 
Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desir'd'  in  Cyprus, 
I  have  found  great  love  amongst  them.  0,  my  sweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fashion  *  ana  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts. — I  pr'ythee,  good  lago. 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers  : 
Bring  thou  the  master'  to  the  citadel ; 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenwc  much  respect. — Come,  Desdemona, 
Once  more,  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

[Exeunt  Othello,  Desdemona,  and 
Attendants. 

lago.  Do  thou  tneet  me  presently  at  the  harbour. 
Come  hither.  If  thou  be'st  valiant  as  (they  say) 
base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in 
their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them, — list  me. 
The  lieutenant  to-night  watches  on   the  court  of 


1  To  g'/ve  is  to  fetter,  to  shackle.  The  first  quarto 
reads — '  I  will  catch  you  in  your  own  eourtsies.''  It  may 
be  as  well  to  observe  that  courtship  is  the  same  as 
courtesy,  \.  e.  complimentary  or  courtly  behaviour.  To 
play  the  sir,  is  to  show  good  breeding  and  gallantry. 

2  This  phrase  was  introduced  by  our  copiers  of  the 
French  sonnetteers.  Ronsard  frequently  calls  his  mis- 
tresses gucrrieres  ;  and  Southern,  his  imitator,  is  not 
less  prodigal  of  the  same  appellation.  Thus  in  his  fifth 
sonnet  : — 

•  And  my  fair  warrior,  my  light  shines  in  thy  fair  eyes.' 

3  So  Cherea  in  The  Eunuch  of  Terence,  Act  iii. 
8c.  5  :— 

' Proh  Jupiter ! 

Nunc  tempus  profecto  est,  cum  perped  me  possum  in- 

terflci, 
Ne  vita  aliqua  hoc  gaudium  contaminet  aegritudine.' 

4  Thus  in  Marlowe's  Lust's  Dominion  : — 

'  I  pri'thee  chide,  if  I  have  done  amiss, 
But  let  my  punishment  be  this  and  this. 

{Kissing  the  Moor.^ 
Marlowe's  play  was  written   before  that  of  Shak- 
speare,  who  might  possibly  have  acted  in  it. 

5  i.  e.  much  solicited  by  invitation.  So  in  The  Letters 
of  the  Paston  Family,  voL  i.  p.  299:— « At  the  which 


guard:" — First,  I  must  tell  thee  this — ^Desdemona 
is  directly  in  love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him!  why,  'tis  not  possible. 

lago.  Lay  thy  finger — thus,*  and  let  thy  soul  b« 
instructed.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  she  first 
loved  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her 
fantastical  lies :  And  will  she  love  him  still  for 
prating  ?  let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it.  Her 
eye  must  be  fed  ;  and  what  delight  shall  sh«»  have 
to  look  on  the  devil?  When  the  blood  is  made  dull 
with  the  act  of  sport,  there  should  be, — again  to 
inflame  it,  and  to  give  satiety  a  fresh  appetite,— 
loveliness  in  favour ;  sympathy  in  years,  manners, 
and  beauties  ;  all  which  the  Moor  is  defective  in : 
Now,  for  want  of  these  required  conveniences,  her 
delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  begin  to 
heave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  the  Moor ; 
very  nature  will  instruct  her  in  it,  and  comnel  her 
to  some  second  choice.  Now,  sir,  this  granted,  (as 
it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unforced  position,)  who 
stands  so  eminently  in  the  degree  of  this  fortune,  as 
Cassio  does?  a  knave  very  voluble,  no  further  con- 
scionable,  than  in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil 
and  humane  seeming,  for  the  better  compassing  of 
his  salt  and  most  hidden  loose  affection  ?  why, 
none;  ^*hy,  none  :  A  slippery  and  subtle  knave  ;  a 
finder  out  of  occasions  ;  that  has  an  eye  can  stamp 
and  counterfeit  advantages,  though  true  advantage 
never  present  itself:  A  devilish  knave  !  besides, 
the  knave  is  handsome,  young  ;  and  hath  all  those 
requisites  in  him,  that  folly  and  green  minds'"  look 
after:  A  pestilent  complete  knave;  and  the  woman 
hath  found  him  already. 

•  Rod.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her ;  she  is  full  of 
most  blessed  condition.' ' 

lago.  Blessed  fig's  end  !  the  wine  she  drinks  is 
made  of  grapes:  if  she  had  been  blessed,  she  would 
never  have  loved  the  Moor ;  Blessed  pudding!  Didst 
thou  not  see  her  paddle  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  ? 
didst  not  mark  that? 

Rod.  Yes,  that  I  did  ;  but  that  was  but  courtesy. 

lago.  Lechery,  by  his  hand  ;  an  index,'  ^  and  ob- 
scure prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul  thoughts. 
They  met  so  near  with  their  lips,  that  their  breaths 
embraced  together.  Villanous  thoughts,  Roderi- 
go !  when  these  mutualities  so  marshal  the  way, 
hard  at  hand  comes  the  master  and  main  exercise, 
the  incorporate  conclusion  :  Pish  ! — But,  sir,  be 
voii  ruled  by  me  :  I  have  brought  you  from  Venice. 
Watch  you  to-night ;  for  the  command,  I'll  lay't 
upon  you  :  Cassio  knows  you  not; — I'll  not  be  far 
from  you :  Do  you  find  some  occasion  to  anger 
Cassio,  either  by  speaking  too  loud,  or  tainting"  his 
discipline  ;  or  from  what  other  course  you  please, 
which  the  time  shall  more  favourably  minister. 

Rod.  Well. 

Togo.  Sir,  he  is  rash,  and  very  sudden '  *  in  choler ; 
and,  haply,  with  his  truncheon  may  strike  at  you  : 
Provoke  him,  that  he  may :  for,  even  out  of  that, 
will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to   mutiny ;    whose 


wedding  I  was  with  myn  hostes.  and  also  desyrydhj 
yejentylman  himselfe.' 

6  Out  of  method,  without  any  settled  order  of  dis- 
course. 

7  The  master  is  a  distinct  person  from  the  pilot  of  a 
vessel,  and  has  the  principal  care  and  command  of  the 
vessel  under  the  captain,  where  there  is  a  captain  ;  and 
in  chief  where  there  is  none.  Dr.  Johnson  confounded 
the  master  with  the  pilot,  and  the  poet  himselfseems  to 
have  done  so.     See  the  first  line  of  Scene  9,  .Act  iii. 

S  That  is,  the  place  where  the  guard  mus-ters. 
9  On  thy  mouth  to  stop  it,  while  thou  art  listening  to 
a  wiser  man. 

10  Minds  unripe,  minds  not  yet  fully  formed. 

11  Qualities,  disposition  of  mind. 

12  It  has  already  been  observed  that  indexea  were  for- 
merly prefsed  to  books. 

13  Throwing  a  slur  upon  his  discipline.  So  in  Trol- 
lus  and  Cressida,  Act  i.  Sc.  3  : — 

'  In  taint  of  our  best  man.' 

14  Sudden  is  precipitately  violent.  So  Malcolm,  da 
scribing  Macbeth : — 

'  I  grant  him  bloody — 
Sudden,  malicious.' 
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qualification'  shall  come  into  no  true  taste  again, 
but  by  the  displaniing  of  Cassio.  So  shall  you  have 
a  shorter  journey  to  your  desires,  by  the  means  I 
shall  then  have  to  prefer'  them  ;  and  the  impedi- 
ment most  prolitablv  removed,  without  the  which 
there  were  no  expectation  of  our  prosperity. 
'  Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  oppor 
tunity. 

lago.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at 
the  citadel :  I  mast  fetch  his  necessaries  ashore. 
Farewell. 

Rod.  Adieu.  [Exit. 

lago.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it ; 
That  she  loves  him,  'tis  apt,  and  of  ereat  credit: 
The  Moor — howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not,— 
Is  of  a  constant,  lovins,  noble  nature  ; 
And,  I  dare  think,  he'll  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband.     Now  I  do  love  her  too  ; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  (though,  peradventure, 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  ^reat  a  sin,) 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge. 
For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leap'd  into  my  seat :   the  thought  whereof 
Doth,  like  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards  ; 
And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul, 
Till  I  am  even'  with  him,  wife  for  wife  ; 
Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  stron;; 
That  judgment  cannot  cure.    Which  thing  to  do, — 
If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace* 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
I'll  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip  ; 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank  garb,^ 
For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  nightcap  too ; 
Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me. 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass. 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet. 
Even  to  madness.     'Tis  here,  but  yet  confus'd  ; 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen,  till  us'd.' 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.  A  Street.  Enter  a  Herald,  vriih  a 
Proclamation  ;  Piople  foUowing. 
Her,  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble  and  valiant 
general,  that,  upon  certain  tidings  now  arrived,  im- 
porting the  mere'  perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
every  man  put  himself  into  triumph  ;  some  to  dance, 
8ome  to  make  bonfires,  each  man  to  what  sport 
and  revels  his  addiction  leads  him ;  for,  besides 
these  beneficial  newsi,  it  is  the  celebration  of  his 
nuptials  :  So  much  was  his  pleasure  should  be 
proclaimed.  All  offices'  are  open  ;  and  there  is 
full  liberty  of  feasting,  from  this  present  hour  of  five, 
till  the  bell  hath  told  eleven.  Heaven  bless  the 
Isle  of  Cyprus,  and  our  noble  general  Othello ! 

[Exeunt. 


1  Johnson  has  erroneoui<ly  explained  this.  ^aai>fi- 
ealion,  in  our  old  writers,  signifies  appeasement,  paci- 
jlcation,  asstragfm'nt  of  angtr.  '  To  appease  and 
qual'fie  one  that  is  angry  ;  iranquillum  Tacere  ex  irato.' 
—Baret. 

3  To  advanee  them. 

8  Thus  the  quarto  1633.  The  rolio— till  I  am  evened 
with  him  :  i.  e.  ifll  1  am  nn  a  level  with  him  by  re- 
taliation. 

4  '  If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trace 
For  his  quick  hunting,  l>ear  the  putting  on.'  8tc. 

This  is  the  reading  ot  the  r>ilio,  whicli,  though  it  has  a 
plain  and  raay  sense,  would  not  do  l(>r  the  commen- 
tators, and  the  quarto  of  1632  reading  crush,  they  altered 
it  to  trash,  sisnifying  to  imprde,  to  te-pback,  a  mean- 
ing the  very  converse  of  that  required  by  the  context ;  to 
say  nothing  of  ihe  wreiched  jingle  of  truah  and  trash  ; 
which  Steevens  is  pleased  to  consider  <  much  in  Shak- 
speare's  manner  !'  The  fact  is,  to  trace  means  neither 
more  nor  le^ts  than  lofoUow,  the  appropriate  hunting 
term ;  the  old  French  tracer,  trar.her,  irasser,  and  the 
Italian  traceiare  having  the  same  meaning.  Steeveiis 
is  sadly  put  to  it  to  explain  how  keeping  Roderigo  back 
and  pulling  him  on  can  quadrate,  and  all  is  doubt  and 
perplexity.  Bishop  Hall,  in  the  third  satire  of  bis  fifth 
Look,  uses  trace  for  lof oUoic  : — 

•  Go  on  and  thrive,  ray  petty  tyrant's  pride, 
Scorn  thou  (o  live,  if  others  live  beside  ; 
And  trace  proud  Castile,  that  aspires  to  be 
In  his  old  o^  a  young  luUi  monarchy.' 


SCENE   III.      A    Hall   in  the   CaitU.       EnUr 

Othello,    Desoemoha,   Cassio,   and  Attea< 

dants. 

Oth.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to> 
night : 
Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop^ 
Not  to  outsport  discretion. 

Cos.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do  ; 
But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eyo 
Will  I  look  to't. 

Oth.  lo^o  is  most  honest. 

Michael,  good  night:  To-morrow  with  our  earliest, 
Let  me  have  speech  with  you.-— Come,  mv  dear 

love. 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  fo  ensue  ; 

[To  DESDEMO:fA. 

That  profit's  yet  to  come  'twlxt  me  and  you. — 
Good  uight.  [ExeurJ.  Oth.  Des.  and  Attend. 

Enter  laoo. 

Ca».  Welcome,  lago  :  We  must  to  the  watch. 

lago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant ;  'lis  not  yet  ten 
o'clock :  Our  general  cast'  us  thus  early,  for  the 
love  of  his  Desdemona  ;  whom  let  us  not  therefore 
blame  ;  he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night  with 
her  :  and  she  is  sport  for  Jove. 

Cos.  She's  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

lago.  And,  I'll  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cos,  Indeed,  she  is  a  most  fresh  and  delicate 
creature. 

logo.  What  an  eye  she  has '.  methinks  it  sounds 
a  parley  of  provocation. 

Co*.  All  inviting  eye ;  and  yet  methinks  right 
modest. 

lago.  And,  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarm 
to  love  ? 

Co*.  She  is,  indeed,  perfection." 

logo.  Well,  happiness  to  their  sheets  f  Come, 
lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoup  of  wine  :  and  here  without 
are  a  brace  of  Cyprus  eallanis,  ihat  would  fain  have 
a  measure  to  the  health  of  black  Othello. 

Cat.  Not  to-night,  good  lago ;  I  have  very  poor 
and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking  ;  I  could  well  wisb 
courtesy  would  invent  some  other  ctistom  of  enter* 
tainment. 

logo.  O,  they  are  our  friends ;  bat  one  cup  ;  I'll 
drink  for  you. 

Cca.  1  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and 
that  was  crafiilv  qualified"  too,  and,  behold,  what 
innovation  it  makes  here  :  I  am  unfortunate  in  thn 
infirmity,  and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any 
more. 

lago.  What,  man  !  'tis  a  night  of  revels ;  the 
gallants  desire  it. 

Cat.  Where  are  they  7 

Ingo.  Here  at  the  door  ;  I  pray  you,  call  fhera  iti. 

Cos.  I'll  do't ;  but  it  dislikes  me.  [Exit  Cassio. 


5  'In  the  rank  garft,'  which  h.is  puzzled  Steevens- 
and  MaNme,  is  merely  'In  the  right  aotrn,  or  straight 
forteard  fixhlon.''  In  As  You. Like  It,  we  have  'the 
right  bcKierwoman's  rank  to  market'  And  in  King 
Lear,  Cornwall  says  of  Kent  in  disguise,  that  he  '  dotn 
affect  a  saucv  roughness,  and  cimstrains  (he  garb  (i.  t. 
assumes  the  fashion)  quite  from  his  nature.'  Gower 
says  of  Fluellen,  in  King  Henry  V.  : — '  You  thought, 
because  he  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb, 
he  could  noi  therefore  handle  ail  English  cudgel.'  The 
folio  reads—'  in  the  right  garb' 

6  '  An  honest  man  acts  upon  a  plan,  and  forecasts  Us 
designs  ;  but  a  knave  depemls  upon  temporary  and  local 
opportunKies,  and  never  knows  his  own  purpose,  bat 
at  the  time_  of  execution.' — Johnstm. 

7  Mere  is  entire. 

9  All  rooms,  or  places  In  the  castle,  at  which  refresh- 
ments are  prepared  or  served  out. 

9  i  e  dismissed  us,  threw  us  off,  or  rid  himself  of  ouf 
company.    The  heruid  has  just  informed  us  that  there 
was  full  liberty  of  feasting,  lie.  till  eleven.    So  in  The 
Witch,  by  Midilleton  :-.- 
'  She  cast  off 
My  company  betimes  to-night,  by  tricks,'  fcc. 

10  In  ih'w  and  the  seven  short  speeches  precedius.  thr 
decent  character  of  Cassio  is  most  powerfully  contrasts^ 
with  that  of  the  licentious  lago. 

11  Slily  mixed  with  water. 
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logo.  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him, 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already, 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 
As  ray  young  mistress'  dog.      Now,  my  sick  fool, 

Roderigo, 
Whom  love  has   turn'd  almost  the  wrong  side  out- 
ward, 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carous'd  ' 
Potations  pottle  deep  ;  and  he's  to  watch : 
Throe  lads  of  Cyprus, — noble  swelling  spirits. 
That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance, 
The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle,' 
Have  I  to-night  fluster'd  with  flowing  cups, 
And  they  watch  loo.      Now,  'mongst   this   flock  of 

drunkards, 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action 
That  may  oflend  the  isle : — But  here  they  come  : 
It  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dreanr,* 
My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream. 
Re-enter  Cassio,  with  him  Montano,  and 
Gentlemen. 
Cos.  'Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse' 
already. 

Mon.  Good  faith,  a  little  one  ;  not  past  a  pint,  as 
I  am  a  soldier.* 
lago.  Some  wine,  ho  ! 
And  let  me  the  canakin  dink,  clink  ;         [Sings. 
And  let  me  the  canakin  clink  : 
A  soldier's  a  man  ; 
A  life's  but  a  span  ; 
Wki/,  then,  let  a  soldier  drink. 
Some  wine,  boys  I  [  Wine  brought  in. 

Cos.    Fore  heaven,  an  excellent  song. 
lago.  I  learned  it  in   Etigland,    where   (inaeed) 
they  are  most  potent  in  potting :  your  Dane,  your 
German,  and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander, — Drink, 
ho! — are  nothing  to  your  English. 

Cos.  Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  in  his  drink- 
ing ?' 

lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you  with  facility,  your 
Dane  dead  drunk  ;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow  your 
Almain  ;  he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the 
next  pottle  can  be  filled. 

C-M.  To  the  health  of  our  general. 
Mon.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant ;    and  I'll  do  you 
justice.^ 

lago.  O,  sweet  England  ! 

Kin^  Stephen  ivas  a  worthy  peer. 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown , 
He  heltl  them  sixpence  oil  too  dear. 

With  that  he  caWd  the  tailor — town. 
He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown, 

And  thou  art  hut  of  low  degree: 
^Tis  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down  : 
Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 
Some  wine,  ho  ! 

Cos.  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than  the 
other. 
Jago.  Will  you  hear  it  again  ? 
Cas.  No  ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be    unworthy   of  his 
place,   that    does  those   things. — Well, — Heaven's 


1  '  As  quarrelsome  as  the  discordia  semlna  rerum  ;  as 
quick  In  opposition  as  fire  and  water  ' — Johnson. 

■i  Every  scheme  subsisting  only  in  the  imagination 
may  be  termed  a  dream 

3  See  Hamlet,  Act  i   Sc.  2,  note  8,  p  47-2. 

■1  'If  Montano  wag  Othello's  predecessor  in  the 
government  of  Cyprus  (as  we  are  told  in  the  Personse 
Dramatis)  he  is  not  very  characteristically  employed  in 
the  present  scene,  where  he  is  tippling  with  people 
already  flustered,  and  encouraging  a  subaltern  officer, 
who  commands  a  midnight  guard,  to  drink  to  excess.' — 
Steevens. 

5  Thus  the  quarto  1622.  The  folio  has — exquisite. 
This  acromplishment  is  likewise  mentioned  by  Beau- 
mont anl  Fletcher  in  The  Captain  : — 

'  Lod.   \re  the  Englishmen 

Such  stubborn  drinkers  ? 
'  Pisn.  not  a  leak  at  sea 

Can  suck  more  liquor ;  you  shall  have  their  children 

Christen'd  in  muU'd  sack,  and  at  five  years  old 

Able  to  knock  a  Dane  down.' 
Henry  Poacham,  in  his  Compleat  Gentleman,  1622,  p. 
193,  has  a  seoion  eotitled  '  Drinkingthe  Flague  of  our. 


above  all ;  and  there  be  souls  that  must  be  saved 
and  there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved. 

lagn.  It's  true,  good  lieutenant. 

Cas.  For  mine  own  part, — no  offence  to  the  gene- 
ral, or  any  man  of  quality, — I  hope  to  be  saved. 

lago.  And  so  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me  ;  tlio 
lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the  ani:ient.  Let's 
have  no  more  of  this  ;  let's  to  our  affairs.- — Forgive 
us  our  sins  ! — Gentlemen,  let's  look  to  our  business. 
Do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am  drunk ;  this  is  my 
ancient ; — this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  leu 
hand  : — I  am  not  drunk  now  ;  I  can  stand  well 
enough,  and  speak  well  enough. 

All.  Excellent  well. 

Cos.  Why,  very  well,  then  ;  you  must  not  think, 
then,  that  I  am  drunk.  [Exit. 

Mon.  To  the  platform,  masters  :  come,  let's  set 
the  watch. 

lago.  You  see  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before  ;— 
He  is  a  soldier,  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar 
And  give  direction  ;  and  Ao  but  see  his  vice  ; 
'Tta  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  the  other  :  'tis  pity  of  him. 
I  fear,  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in. 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity 
Will  shake  this  island. 

Mon.  But  is  he  often  thus? 

lago.  'Tis  evermore  the  prologue  to  nis  sleep  . 
He'll  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set,' 
If  drink  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mon.  It  were  well, 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps,  he  sees  it  not ;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio, 
And  looks  not  on  his  evils  ;  Is  not  this  true  ? 
Enter  Roderioo. 

lago.  How  now,  Roderigo  ?  [Aside. 

I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant ;  go. 

[Exit  KonERioo. 

Mon.  And  'tis  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place,  as  his  own  second. 
With  one  of  an  ingraft'  infirmity  ; 
It  wore  an  honest  action,  to  say 
So  to  the  Moor. 

lago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  island  : 

I  do  love  Cassio  well  ;  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.     But  hark  !  what  noise? 
fCry  within — Help!  help  I 
i?e-en/er  Cassio,  drtwn^  in  RoDERioo.         '" 

Cas.  You  rogue  I  you  rascal ! 

Mon.  What's  the  matter,  lieutenant? 

Cas.  A  knave  ! — teach  me  my  Jliity  I 
I'll  heat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen'  bottle. 

Rod.  Beat  me ! 

Cas.  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

[Striking  Roderigo. 

Mon,  Nay,  good  lieutenant ; 

[Staying  him, 
I  pray  you,  sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cas,  Let  me  go,  sir, 

Or  I'll  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 

English  gentry,'  in  which  he  says : — 'Within  these  flftie 
or  threescore  yeares  it  was  a  rare  thing  with  us  to  see 
a  drunken  man,  our  nation  carrying  the  name  of  the 
most  sober  and  temperate  of  any  other  in  the  world. 
But  since  we  had  to  doe  in  the  quarrell  of  the  Nether- 
lands, about  the  time  of  Sir  John  Norris  his  first  being 
there,  the  custom  of  drinking  and  pledging  healthes 
was  brought  over  into  Ensland  ;  wherein  let  the  Dutch 
be  their  owne  judges,  if  we  equall  them  not ;  yea,  I 
think,  rather  excell  them.' 

6  i.  e.  drink  as  much  as  you  do.  See  King  Henry 
IV.  Part  II.  Act.  V.  Sc.  2. 

7  If  he  have  no  drink,  he'll  keep  awake  while  the 
clock  strikes  two  rounds,  or  four  and  twenty  hours. — 
The  word  horologe  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  ancient 
writers :  Chaucer  often  uses  it.  So  in  the  Devil'a 
Charter,  1607  :— 

' My  gracious  lord, 

By  Sesto's  horologe  'tis  struck  eleven.' 

8  Rooted,  settled. 

9  i  e.  a  wickered  bottle,  and  so  the  quarto  read*. 
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Hon.  Come,  come,  you're  drunk. 

Co*.  Drunk:  \Thtyfig^t. 

Jago.  Away,  I  say !    «o  out,  and  cry — a  mutiny. 
[Aiide  to  Rod.  who  goes  out. 
Nay,  good  lieutenant, — alas,  gentlemen, — 
Help,  ho  ! — Lieutenant, — sir,— Montano, — sir  ; — 
Help,  masters! — Here's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed  ! 

\BeU  rings. 
Who's  that  that  rings  the  bell  ? — Diablo,  ho ! 
The  town  will  rise;  God's  will,  lieutenant!  hold; 
You  will  be  sham'd  for  ever. 

Eiiter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

Oih.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

Man.  I  bleed  still,  I  am  hurt  to  the  death — ^he 
dies. ' 

Ottu  Hold,  for  your  lives. 

lago.  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant,   sir,    Montano, — 
gentlemen, — 
Have  vou  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? 
Hold,  hold  !   the  general  speaks  to  you  ;  hold,  for 
shame  2 

Oth.  Whv,  how  now,  ho!    from  whence  arisetli 
this  7 
Are  we  turn'd  Turks ;  and  to  ourselves  do  that. 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Otiomites? 
For  christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl : 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage. 
Holds  his  soul  light ;  he  dies  upon  bis  motion.^ 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell,  it  Iriiihts  the  isle 
From  her  (>ropriely. — What  is  the  matter,  masters  ? 
Honest  lago,  tlial  look'st  dead  with  grieving. 
Speak,  who  began  this  ?  on  thy  love,  I  charge  thee. 

lago.  I  do  not  know  ; — friends  all  but  now,  even 
now, 
In  quarter,^  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Devesting  them  for  bed  :   and  then,  but  now, 
(As  if  some  plane!  had  unwitted  men,) 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast. 
In  opposition  bloody.     I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds  ; 
And  'would,  in  action  glorious  I  had  lost 
These  legs,  that  brouglit  me  to  a  part  of  it! 

Vth.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  for- 
got ?> 

Cos.  1  pray  you,  pardon  me,  I  cannot  speak. 

Olh.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be  civil ; 
The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure  ;  What's  the  matter, 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thux, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion,*  for  the  name 
Of  a  night  brawler?  give  me  answer  to  it. 

Mnn.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger ; 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you — 
While  I  spare  speech,  which  something  now  offends 

me:— 
Of  all  that  I  do  know  :  nor  know  I  aught 
By  roe  that's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night; 
Unless  self-charity'  be  sometime  a  vice; 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin, 
When  violence  assails  us. 

1  The  first  quarto  omits  the  words — he  dies,  and 
has  zounds  !  at  the  commencement  of  the  line.  Mon- 
tano may  be  supposed  to  say — he  dies,  i.  e.  he  shall 
die,  offering  to  renew  tlie  fight  upon  finding  himself  se- 
verely hurt.  Othello,  in  the  very  next  speech,  says : — 
'  He  dies  upon  his  motion.' 

9  i.  e.  on  our  station.  '  This  short  note  might  have 
saved  the  long  disquisitions  of  Ritson,  Henley,  and 
Malone,  about  the  precise  meaning  of  a  word  which, 
in  ihe  military  language  of  the  present  day  at  least, 
seems  ti>  have  no  very  precise  meaning.  The  meaning 
given  abore  seems  the  leading  signifioailon,  for  the 
principal  camp  guard  of  a  regiment  is  called  the  tfuar- 
ter  guard ;  but  a  regiment  in  quarters  has  no  such 
guanl.  I  wonder  that  Mr.  Steevens,  who  had  been  in 
the  militia,  did  not  exercise  his  judgment  on  this  pas. 
•age.'— Pye. 

3  i.  e.  you  have  thus  forgot  yourself. 

4  Throw  away  and  squander  your  valuable  charac- 
ter. Opinion  fur  r^utatien  or  character  occurs  in 
other  places. 

i  Care  of  one's  eelf 


^ 


Oth.  Now,  by  heaven. 
My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule ; 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  collied. 
Assays  to  lead  the  way  :  If  I  once  siir. 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on ; 
And  he  that  is  approv'd'  in  this  offence. 
Though  be  had  twinn'd  with  me,  both  at  a  Inrthf 
Shall  lose  me. — What !   in  a  town  of  war. 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimiul  of  fear, 
To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel, 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  of  guard  and  safety  !* 
"Tis  monstrous.^ — la^go,  who  began  it  ? 

Mon.  If  partially  affin'd,'"  or  leagu'd  in  office* 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 

lago.  Touch  me  not  so  near : 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth 
Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Michael  Cassio ; 
Yet,  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — Thus  it  is,  general. 
Montano  and  mvself  being  in  speech. 
There  ccmes  a  fellow,  crving  out  for  help  ; 
And  Cassio  following  with  determin'd  sword," 
To  execute  upcii  him  :  Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause  ; 
Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue. 
Lest,  by  his  clamour,  (as  it  so  fell  out,) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright :  he,  swift  of  foot, 
Outran  mv  purpose  ;  and  I  return'd  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords. 
And  Cassio  high  in  oath  ;  which,  till  to-night, 
I  ne'er  might  say  before  :  when  I  came  back, 
(For  this  was  brief,)  I  found  them  close  together^ 
At  blow,  and  thrust ;  even  as  again  they  were, 
When  you  yourself  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report: — 
But  men  are  men  ;  the  best  sometimes  forget  :-• 
Though  Cassio  did  some  little  wrong  to  him, — 
As  men  in  rage  strike  tliose  that  wish  them  best,< 
Yet,  surely,  Cassio,  I  believe,  receiv'd. 
From  him  that  fled,  some  strange  indignity, 
Which  patience  could  not  pass. 

Olh.  I  know,  lago 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio  : — Cassio,  I  love  thee) 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. — 

Enter  Desdemoita,  attended. 
Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  rais'd  up  ;— 
I'll  make  thee  an  example. 

Des.  What's  the  matter,  dear? 

Otti,  All's  well  now,  sweeting ;    Come  away  to 
bed.  '  "' 

Sir,  for  your  hurts. 
Myself  will  be  your  surgeon  ; — Lead  nim  off.'* 

[To  Montano,  toho  is  led  (/f, 
lago,  look  with  cpre  about  the  town  ; 
Aod  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  distracted.— 


6  CoUied  Is  blackened,  as  with  smut  or  coal,  and 
flgiu-Rtively  means  here  obscured,  darkened, 

7  Convicted  by  proof. 

8  The  old  copies  read  : — 

'  In  night,  and  on  the  court  and  guard  of  safety.' 
Malone  made  the  necessary  transposition,  which  h* 
justifies  by  irrefragable  proof;  but  Steevens  otjstinaielr 
opposed  the  emeiKtation,  and  retained  the  old  mumpst* 
mus  in  the  text  out  of  a  spirit  of  contradiriion  ! 

9  Monstrous  is  hero  useil  as  a  trisyllable,  as  it  te 
again  in  Macbeth,  Act  iii.  Sc.  6. 

10  Affined  is  '  bound  by  proximity  of  relationship,* 
but  here  it  means  '  related  by  neaness  of  office.'  In 
the  first  scene  it  is  used  in  the  first  of  these  eeosea :  • 

'  If  I,  in  any  just  term,  am  affin'd 
To  love  the  Moor.' 

1 1  The  old  copy  reads  : — 

'And  C.-wsio  following  Aim  wkh  determio'd  sword.' 
The  word  Aim  seems  to  have  crept  in  from  the  compo. 
aitor's  eye  glanrine  on  the  word  in  the  next  line. 

12  Malone  thinks  that  the  words — '  Lead  him  otf* 
were  originally  a  marginal  suge  direction,  as  it  wa« 
comnoo  to  exprees  them  in  Imperative  term*  :— rioT 
rnusk^  — Rjnf  tfae  belL— I«3<i  Aon  off,'  (tc. 
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Corae,  Desdemona  ;  'tis  the  soldiers'  life, 

To  have  their  balmy  slumbers  wak'd  with  strife. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Iaoo  ccnd  Cassio. 

logo.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Ca3.  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 

lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid ! 

Cos.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation !  O,  I 
have  lost  niy  reputation  !  I  have  lost  the  immortal 
part,  sir,  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial. — 
My  reputation,  lago,  my  reputation. 

Jago.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you 
had  received  some  bodily  wound  ;  there  is  more 
offence  in  that,  than  in  reputation.  Reputation  is 
an  idle  and  most  false  imposition  ;  oft  got  without 
merit,  and  lost  without  deserving  :  You  have  lost 
no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you  repute  yourself  such 
a  loser.  What,  man  !  there  are  ways  to  recover 
the  general  again :  You  are  but  now  cast  in  his 
mood,'  a  punishment  more  in  policy  than  in  malice  ; 
even  so  as  one  would  beat  his  offenceless  dog,  to 
affright  an  imperious  lion :  sue  to  him  agam,  and 
he's  yours. 

Cos.  I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  than  to 
deceive  so  good  a  commander,  with  so  slight,  so 
drunken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  officer.  Drunk  ?  and 
speak  parrot  1^  and  squabble  ?  swagger  ?  swear  ? 
and  discourse  fustian  with  one's  own  shadow  ? — O, 
thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if  thou  hast  no  name  to 
be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee — devil ! 

lago.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with  your 
sword  ?  What  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cos.  I  know  not. 

lago.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Cos.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing 
distinctly  ;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore. — O, 
that  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to 
steal  away  their  brains  !  that  we  should,  with  joy, 
revel,  pleasure,  and  applause,  transform  ourselves 
mto  beasts  * 

lago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough  :  How 
came  you  thus  recovered  ? 

Cas.  It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness,  to 
^ve  place  to  the  devil,  wrath  :  one  unperfectness 
shows  me  another,  to  make  me  frankly  despise  my 
6elf. 

lago.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler :  As 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  coun- 
try stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had  not  be- 
fallen ;  but,  since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own 
good. 

Cas.  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again  ;  he  shall 
tell  me  I  am  a  drunkard  !  Had  I  as  many  mouths 
as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  would  stop  them  all.  To 
be  now  a  sensible  man,  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  pre- 
sently a  beast  I  O,  strange  ! — Every  inordinate  cup 
is  unblessed,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

lago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  used  ;  exclaim  no  more  against 
it.  And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you  think  I  lore 
you. 

Cas.  I  have  well  approved  it  sir, — I  drunk ! 

lago.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at 
Borne  time,  man.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall  do. 
Our  general's  wife  is  now  the  general ;— I  may  say 
so  in  this  respect,  for  that  he  hath  devoted  and 
given  up  himself  to  the  contemplation,  mark,  and 
denotement'   of  her  parts    and    graces :— confess 


1  Thrown  off,  dismissed  in  his  anger. 

2  i.  e.  talk  idly,  utter  all  you  know.  From  Drunk, 
fcc.  to  shadow,  inclusively,  is  wanting  in  the  quarto 
1622. 

3  The  old  copies  read — devotement,  an  error  arising 
from  a  single  letter  being  turned  upside  down.  Theo- 
bald made  the  correction. 

4  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  1633  reads— this 
brawl. 

o  Bet  or  wager. 

6  i.  e.  liberal.  Such  as  honest  openness  or  frank 
good  will  would  give.  There  may  be  such  a  contraction 
Df  the  word  probable  as  that  in  the  next  line,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  met  with  elsewhere.  Churchyard  has 
many  abbreviations  equally  violent. 

7  Inclimng  here  signifias  compliant, 

3  R 


yourself  freely  to  her;  importune  her;  she'll  help 
to  put  you  in  your  place  again;  she  is  of  so  freej 
so  kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed  a  disposition,  that  sho 
holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness,  not  to  do  more  thaa 
she  is  requested :  This  broken  joint*  between  yoU 
and  her  husband,  entreat  her  to  splinter  ;  and,  my 
fortunes  against  any  lay^  worth  naming,  this  crack 
of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was  before. 

Ca^.  You  advise  me  well. 

lago.  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love,  and 
honest  kindness. 

Cas.  I  think  it  freely  ;  and  betimes  in  the  morn* 
ing,  I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona  to  un- 
dertake for  me  :  I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes,  if 
they  check  me  here. 

lago.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night,  lieute* 
nant ;  I  must  to  the  watch. 

Cas,  Good  night,  honest  lago.         [ExitCKSSiOt 

lago.  And  what's  he,  then,  that  says,^-I  play  the 
villain  ? 
When  this  advice  is  free,*  I  give,  and  honest} 
Probal  to  thinking,  and  (indeedj  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ?  For,  'tis  most  easy 
The  inclining'  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit  :  she's  fram'd  as  fruitful* 
As  the  free  elements.     And  then  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor,— were't  to  renounce  his  baptbm. 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin,-^ 
His  soul  is  so  enfetter'd  to  her  love, 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list^ 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  function.     How  am  1  then  a  villain, 
To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course,* 
Directly  to  his  good  ?  Divinity  of  hell ! 
When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
The^  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows,"* 
As  1  do  now  :  For  while  this  honest  fool 
Plies  Desdemona  (o  repair  his  fortunes. 
And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
I'll  pour  this  pestilence' '  into  his  ear,— 
That  she  repeals'^  him  for  her  body's  lust; 
And,  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good| 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 
So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch  ; 
And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net, 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all. — How  now,  Roderigo  J 
Enter  Roderigo, 

Rod,  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chase.  Hot  like  a 
hound  that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  tip  the  crji 
My  money  is  almost  spent ;  I  have  been  to-night 
exceedingly  well  cudgelled  ;  and,  I  think,  the  issue 
will  be— I  shall  have  so  much  experience  for  my 
pains  :  and  so,  with  no  money  at  all,  and  a  littla 
more  wit,  return  to  Venice. 

lago.  How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  patience  f 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ? 
Thou  know'st  we  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witchi* 

craft  ? 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 
Does't  not  go  well  ?  Cassio  hath  beaten  thecj 
And  thou,  by  that  small  hurt,  hath  cashier'd  Cassio  j 
Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun. 
Yet  fruits,  that  blossom  first,  will  first  be  ripe  ;'* 
Content  thyself  awhile. — By  the  mass,'* 'Us  mom* 

ing; 
Pleasure,  and  action,  make  the  hours  seem  short.—* 
Retire  thee  ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted  : 


8  Corresponding  to  benigna.  Liberal,  bountiful  aa 
the  elements,  out  of  which  all  things  were  produced. 

9  Parallel  course  for  course  level  or  even  with  his 
desism. 

10  When  devils  mean  to  instigate  men  to  commit  th» 
most  atrocious  crimes,  they  prompt  or  tempt  at  first  with 
heavenly  shows,  &c. 

11  Pestilence  ^OT  poison. 

12  i.  e.  recalls  him,  from  the  Fr.  rappelet. 

13  The  blossoming  or  fair  appearance  of  things,  to 
which  lago  alludes,  is  the  removal  of  Cassio.  As  the'it 
plan  had  already  blossomed,  so  there  was  good  ground 
for  expecting  that  the  fruits  of  it  would  soon  be  ripe. 

14  The  folio  reads— /w  troth,  an  alteration  made  in  th« 
play-house  copy  by  the  interference  of  the  master  of  th« 
revels. 
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Away,  I  say  ;  thou  shsJt  know  more  hereafter  : 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.     [Exit  Rod.]    Two  things  are 

to  be  done, — 
My  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistress  ; 
I'll  set  her  on  : 

Myself^  the  while,  to  draw'  the  Moor  apart. 
And  bring  him  jump^  when  he  may  Cassio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife  ;  Ay,  that's  the  way ; 
Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay.  [Exit, 


ACT  m. 

SCENE    L    Before    the    Castle.    Enter   Cassio 
arid  some  Musicians. 

Cos.  Masters,  play  here,  I  will  content  your  pains. 
Something   that's  brief;   and   bid — good   morrow, 
general.'  [Music. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Why,  masters,  have  your  instruments  been 
«.t  Naples,  ftiat  they  speak  i'  the  nose  thus?* 

1  Mtts.  How,  sir,  how ! 

Clo.  Are  these,  I  pray  you,  called  wind  instru- 
ments ? 

I  Mtu.  Ay,  marry,  are  they,  sir. 

Clo.  O,  thereby  han«s  a  tail, 

I  Mus.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir  ? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  by  many  a  wind  instrument  that 
I  know.  But,  masters,  here's  money  for  you  ;  and 
the  general  so  likes  your  music,  that  he  desires  jou 
of  all  loves, '  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it. 

1  Mus.  Well,  sir,  we  will  not. 

Clo,  If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to't  again  :  but,  as  they  say,  to  hear  music, 
the  general  does  not  greatly  care. 

I  Mus,  We  have  none  such,  sir. 

Clo.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for  Pll 
away  :  Go  ;  vanish  into  air  ;  away. 

[Exeunt  Musicians. 

Cos.  Dost  thou  hear,  my  honest  friend  ? 

Clo.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honest  friend  ;  I  hear 
you. 

Cos.  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillet.*  There's  a 
poor  piece  of  gold  for  tnee :  if  the  gentlewoman 
that  attends  the  general's  wife  be  stirring,  tell  her, 
there's  one  Cassio  entreats  her  a  little  favour  of 
speech  :  Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Clo.  She  is  stirring,  sir ;  if  she  will  stir  hither,  I 
■hall  seem  to  notify  unto  her.  [Exit 

Enter  Iago, 

Cos.  Do,  good  my  friend.— 'In  happy  time,  lago. 

logo.  You  have  not  been  a-bed,  then  ? 

Cos.  Why,  no  ;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  buld,  lago, 
To  send  in  to  your  wife  :  My  suit  to  her 
Is,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

Jaeo.  I'll  send  her  to  you  presently  ; 

And  I'll  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business 
May  bo  more  free.  [Exit, 


Cos.  I  humbly  thank  you  for't.     I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest.' 
Enter  Emilia. 

EmiL  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant:  lam  sony 
For  your  displeasure  ;'  but  all  will  soon  be  well. 
The  general,  and  his  wife,  are  talking  of  it ; 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly  :  The  Moor  replies, 
That  he  you  hurt,  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  great  affinity  ;  and  that,  in  wholesome  wisdom. 
He  might  not  but  refuse  you  :  but,  he  protests,  ha 

loves  you ; 
And  needs  no  other  suitor,  but  his  likings, 
To  take  the  saf 'st  occasion  by  the  front,*  5 

To  bring  you  in  again.  - 

Cos.  Yet,  I  beseech  you, — 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done. 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemona  alone. 

Emit.  'Pray  you,  come  in  ;       \ 

I  will  bestow  you  where  you  shafl  have  time  ' 

To  speak  your  bosom  freely.  ) 

Cas.  I  am  much  bound  toyou.'* 

[ExeurO. 

SCENE  II.    A  Room  in  tfie  Casde.    Enter 
Othello,  Iaoo,  ami  Gentlemen. 

0th.  These  letters  give,  lago,  to  the  pilot ; 
And,  by  him,  do  my  duties  to  the  state  : ' ' 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works. 
Repair  there  to  me. 

lago.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I'll  do't. 

OtA.This  fortification,  gentlemen, — shall  we  see't? 

Gent.  We'll  wait  upon  your  lordship.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  in.     Before  the   Castle.     Enter  Debdx- 
MON.\,  Cassio,  and  Emilia. 

Des.  Be  thou  assur'd,  good  Cassio,  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalC 

Emit.  Good  madam,  do  ;  I  know,  it  grieves  mj 
husband. 
As  if  the  case'*  were  his. 

Des.  O,  that's  an  honest  fellow. — Do  not  doubt, 
Cassio, 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Cas.  Bounteous  madam. 

Whatever  shall  become  of  Michael  Cassio, 
He's  never  any  thing  but  your  true  servant.  ' 

Des.  O,  ?ir,'' '  I  thank  you :  You  do  love  my  lorrft 
You  have   known  him  long ;    and   be   you   wel 

assur'd, 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  further  off 
Than  in  a  politic  distance. 

Co*.  Ay,  but,  lady, 

That  policy  may  either  last  so  long,'* 
Or  feed  itpon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet. 
Or  breed  itself  so  out  of  circumstance, 
That,  I  beiirg  absent,  and  my  place  supplied,  | 

My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  service. 

Des.  Do  not  doubt  that  ;  before  Emilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  niace  :  assure  thee. 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendship,  I'll  perform  it 


1  Some  modern  ediiionsread — '  Myselfthe  while  iritl 
flraw.'  But  the  old  copies  are  undoubtedly  rij»ht.  An 
imperfect  sentence  was  intended.  lago  is  ruminating 
npon  his  plan. 

2  I.  e.  just  at  the  time.    So  In  Hamlet : — 

'  Thus  twice  before,  a.n(i  jump  at  this  dead  hour.' 

3  It  was  usual  for  friends  to  serenade  a  new  married 
eouple  on  the  morning  after  the  celebration  of  the  mar- 
Hage,  or  to  greet  them  with  a  momivs  song  to  bid  them 

fond-morrow.  See  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Act  ili.  Sc.  5. 
litson's  note  about  the  iraits  ia  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
'  4  So  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  :— '  The  bagpipe 
sings  i' the  nose.'  Rabelais  somewhere  speaks  of  '  a 
blow  over  the  nose  with  a  Naples  cowl-stan.'  The  al- 
lusion is  obvious. 

'   5  i.  e.  for  love's  sake.   We  have  this  adjuration  again 
In  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

6  See  HanJet,  Act  v.  Sc.  i.  p.  606.  note  8. 

7  Inconsequence  of  this  line  a  doubt  has  been  enter- 
tained concerning  the  country  of  lago.  Cassio  was  un- 
doubtedly a  Florentine,  as  appears  by  the  flrot  scene  of 
the  play,  where  he  is  axfVMely  called  one.    That  lago 


was  a  Venetian  is  proved  by  a  speech  in  the  third  sceiMj 
of  this  act,  and  by  what  he  says  in  the  fifth  act,  aAat, 
having  stabbed  Roderigo: —  J 

'  logo.  Alas,  my  dear  friend  and  countryman  RodfH 
rigo! 

'  Gra.  What,  of  Venice? 

'  logo.  Yes.' 
All  that  Cassio  means  to  say  in  the  present  passage  is,  I 
never  experienced  more  honesty  and  kindne.ss  even  in 
one  of  my  own  countrymen. 

8  I.  e.  the  displeasure  you  have  incurred  (rom  Othello. 

9  This  line  is  wanting  in  the  folio.  ^ 

10  This  speech  is  omitted  in  the  first  quarto.  <4 

11  Thus  the  quarto  162-J.    Folio — 'to  the  senate.'  , 

12  Folio  reads — '  As  if  the  cause  were  his.'  '  ■«• 

13  Thus  the  quarto  of  l«li.  The  folio  read*— « I 
know^f.  I  thank  you.' 

14  '  He  may  either  of  himself  think  it  politic  to  keep 
me  out  of  otfice  so  long,  or  ho  may  be  saii.<:fir(l  with  such 
slight  reasons,  or  so  many  arcidenis  may  make  him 
ihiiik  my  readmi.'^sion  at  that  time  improper,  that  I  rot/ 
be  quite  forgotl«n.' — Johnson. 
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To  the  last  article  :  my  lord  shall  never  rest ; 

I'll  watch  him  tame,'  and  talk  him  out  of  patience  ; 

His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift ; 

I'll  intermingle  every  thing  he  does 

With  Cassio's  suit  :  Therefore  be  merry,  Cassio  ; 

For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die. 

Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Enter  Othello,  and  Iago,  at  a  disiance. 

Emil.  Madam,  here  comes 

My  lord. 

Cos.        Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 

jDe».  Why,  stay. 

And  hear  me  speak. 

Cox.  Madam,  not  now  ;  I  am  very  ill  at  ease. 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes. 

Des.  Well,  well, 

Do  your  discretion.  [Exit  Cassio. 

lago.  Ha !  I  like  not  that. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

Jago.  Nothing,  my  lord  :   or  if-*^I  know  not  what. 
1    Oth.  Was  not  that  Cassio,  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

lago.    Cassio,   my    lord  ?    No,    sure,   I   cannot 
think  it, 
That  he  would  steal  away  so  guiltylike. 
Seeing  you  coming. 

Oth.  I  do  believe  'twas  he. 

Des.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

Oth.  Who  is't,  you  mean  ? 
•   Des.  Why,   your  lieutenant  Cassio.    Good  my 

lord. 
If  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you. 
His  present  reconciliation'*  take  ; 
For,  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you. 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning,* 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honest  face  : 
I  pr'y thee  call  him  back. 

Oth.  Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Des.  Ay,  sooth  ;  so  humbled. 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me  ; 
I  suffer  with  him.     Good  love,  call  him  back. 

Oth.  Not  now,  sweet  Desdemona;  some  other 
time. 

Des.  But  shall't  be  shortly  1 

Oth.  The  sooner,  swBet,  for  you. 

Des.  Shall't  be  to-night  at  supner  ? 

Oth.  No,  not  to-night. 

To-morrow  dinner,  then  ? 

'Oth.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home ; 

eet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Des.  Why  then,   to-morrow  night ;  or  Tuesday 
morn  ; 
Olr  Tuesday  noon,  or  night ;  or  Wednesday  mom  ; — 
I  pray  thee,  tiame  the  tithe  ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days  :  in  faith,  he's  penitent ; 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason, 
(Save  that,  they  say,  the  wars  must  make  examples 
Out  of  their  best,*)  is  not  almost  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check  :   When  shall  he  come  ? 


1  Hawks  and  ether  birds  are  tamed  by  keeping  them 
from  sleep.  To  this  Shakspeare  alludes. — So  in  Cart- 
wright's  Lady  Errant : — 

' We'll  keep  you 

As  they  do  hawks,  watching  until  you  leave 

Your  wildness.' 
And  in  Davenant's  Just  Italian  :— 

'  They've  watched  my  hardy  violence  so  tame.' 
'2  i.  e.  '  take  his  present  atonement,'  or  submission. 
'The  words  were  formerly  synonymous. 

3  Cunning  here  signifies  knowledge,  the  ancient 
sense  of  the  word. 

4  The  severity  of  military  discipline  must  not  spare 
the  best  men  of  the  army,  when  their  punishment  may 
afford  a  wholesome  example. 

5  So  hesitating,  in  such  doubtful  suspense.  So  in 
Lyly,  Euphues,  153(J^ — '  Neither  stand  in  a.m.amering 
whether  it  be  best  to  depart  or  not.'  The  quarto  1622 
reads — muttering. 

6  See  Act  i.  Sc.X  7  i.  e.  of  weight. 

8  '  The  meaning  of  the  word  wretch  is  not  generally 
understood.    It  is  now  iu  some  parts  of  England  a.  term 


Tell  me,  Othello.     I  wonder  in  my  sou!, 

What  you  could  ask  me,  that  I  should  deny, 

Or   stand    so    mammering'    on.     What    Michael 

Cassio, 
That  came  a  wooing  with  you,"  and  so  many  a  time, 
When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly. 
Hath  ta'en  your  part  ;  to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in  !  Trust  me,  I  could  do  much, — 

Oth.  'Pr'ythee,  no  more  :  let  him  come  when  h« 
will  ; 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Des.  Why»  this  is  not  a  boon  } 

'Tis  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves. 
Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  you  warm  j 
Or  sue  to  you  to  do  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person  S  Nay,  when  I  have  a  suitj 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize'  and  difficulty, 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Oth,  I  will  deny  thee  nothing  t 

Whereon,  I  do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  this, 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  mytelf. 

Des.  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no  :  Farewell^  my  lord. 

Oth.  Farewell,  my  Desdemona  :  I  will  come  to 
thee  straight. 

Des.  Emilia,  come  t — Be  it  as  yotw fancies  teach 
you  ; 
Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient^ 

\Exit  with  Emilia. 

Oth.  Excellent  wretch  !°  Perdition  catch  my  soill^ 
But  I  do  love  thee  !  and  when  I  love  thee  not, 
Chaos  is  come  again.' 

lago.  My  noble  lord, 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  say,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  woo'd  my 
lady. 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

Oth.  He  did,from  first  to  last :  Why  dost  thou  ask? 

lago.  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought ; 
No  further  harm. 

Oth.  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

lago.    I  did   not  think  he  had  been  acquainte(1 
with  her. 

0/A.  O,  yes  ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

Jago.  Indeed  ? 

Oth.  Indeed  !  ay,  indeed  :.^Discem'st  thou  aught 
in  that  ? 
Is  he  not  honest  ? 

lago.  Honestj  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  honest. 

lago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  think  ? 

I'agii.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Think  my  lord ! 

By  heaven,  he  echoes  me, 
As  if  there  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown. — Thou  dost  mean  some* 

thing : 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now — Thou  lik'dst  not  that, 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife  ;    What  did'st  not  like? 
And,  when  I  told  thee — he  was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  cry'dst,  Indeed  ? 


of  the  fondest  and  softest  tenderness.  It  expresses  the  ut- 
most degree  of  amiableness,  joined  with  an  idea  which 
perhaps  all  tenderness  Includes,  of  feebleness,  softness, 
and  want  of  protection.  Othello,  considering  Desdemona 
as  excelling  in  beauty  and  virtue,  soft  and  timorous  by 
her  sex,  and  by  her  situation  absolutely  in  his  power, 
caXXshex  Exceiltnt  wretch!  It  may  be  expressed,  'Dear, 
harmless,  helpless  excellence.' — Johnson.  Sir  W.  Da- 
venant,  in  his  Cruel  Brother,  uses  the  word  twice  with 
the  same  meaning: — ^  Excellent  wretch  !  with  a  timo- 
rous modesty  she  stifleth  up  her  utterance.' 

9  I  think  with  Malone,  that  Othello  is  meant  to  say, 
'  Ere  I  cease  to  love  thee,  the  world  itself  shall  be  re- 
duced to  its  primitive  chaos.  '  So  in  Venus  and  Adonis  •.^~^ 
'  For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain. 
And  beauty  dead,  black  Chaos  comes  again.* 
Shakspeare's  meaning  is  more  fully  expressed  in  Th« 
Winter's  Talc  :— 

'  It  cannot  fail  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith,— and  then 

Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together 

And  mar  the  seeds  within  " 
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And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  had'st  snut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit :  If  thou  dost  love  me, 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

lago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

Olh.  I  think  thou  dost : 

And, — for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty, 
And  vfeiph'st   thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them 

breath, — 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more  : 
For  such  things,  in  a  false  disloyal  knave. 
Are  tricks  of  custom  ;  but,  in  a  man  that's  just, 
They  are  close  denotements,'    working   from  the 

heart, 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

lago.  For  Michael  Cassio, — 

I  dare  be  sworn,  I  think  that  he  is  honest. 

Oth.  I  think  so  too. 

lago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem  ; 

Or,  those  that  be  not,  'would,    they  might   seem 
none  !* 

Otii.  Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 

Jago.  Why,  then,  I  think  Cassio's  an  honest  man. 

OA.  Nay,  yet  there's  more  in  this : 
I  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 
As    Uiou  dost    ruminate  ;    and  give  thy  worst  of 

thoughts 
The  worst  of  words. 

logo.  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me  ; 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slaves  are  free  to.* 
Utter  my  thoughts?   Why,  say,  they  are  vile  and 

false, — 
As  Where's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not  ?*  who  has  a  breast  so  pure. 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets,'  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawfiil? 

Oth.  Thou  dost  conspire  a^inst  thy  friend,  lago, 
If  thou  but  think'st  him  wrong'd,  and  mak'st  his  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  I  do  beseech  jrou,— 

Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess. 


1  Thus  the  earliest  quartn.  The  first  folio  reads — 
'dose  dilations.'  Which  Johnson  says  was  intended 
for  '  cold  delations,  i.  e.  occult  and  sp.crel  accusations, 
working  involuntary  from  the  heart.  The  second  folio 
reads — '  cold  dilations,'  which  Warbunon  OTpIains 
« cold,  keeping  back  a  secret,'  which  men  of  plile|rmatic 
.constitutions,  whose  arts  are  not  swayed  or  governed  by 
their  passions,  we  lind  can  do :  while  more  winguine 
tempers  reveal  themselves  at  once,  and  without  re- 
serve.' Upton  says  dilations  comes  from  the  Latin 
dilationes,  delayings,  pauses. 

3  !  believe  the  meaning  is,  '  would  tliey  ml;^ht  no 
longer  seem  or  bear  the  shape  of  wien.' — Johnson. 

3  '  I  am  not  bound  to  do  that  tehich  even  slaves  are 
not  6o«tM<Ao  do.'    So  in  Cymtieline  : — 

*- O,  Pisanio, 

Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands. 
No  t)ona  but  to  do  just  ones.' 

4  ' No  perfection  Is  so  absolute 

That  some  impurity  doih  not  pollute.' 

Rape  of  Luerece. 
6 '  Who  has  so  virtuous  a  breast  that  some  impure 
conceptions  and  uncharitable  surmises  will  not  some- 
times enter  into  it ;  hold  a  session  there,  as  in  a  regular 
court,  and  "  bench  by  the  side"  of  authorised  and  law- 
ful thoughts.'  In  the  poet's  thirtieth  sonnet  we  find  the 
same  imagery  : — 

'  When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thoughts 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past' 
A  leet  is  also  rolled  a  laie  day.  '  This  court,  in  whose 
manor  soever  kept,  was  accounted  the  king's  court,  and 
eoraraonly  held  every  half  year,'  it  was  a  meeting  of  the 
hundred  <  to  certify  the  king  of  the  good  manners  and 
government  of  the  inhabitants,'  Au:. 

6  i.  e.  conjeaures.  Thus  the  quarto  1633.  The  folio 
reads: 

' and  of  my  jealousy 

Shapes  faults  that  are  not,  that  your  viadom 
From  one  thai  so  im))erfectly  conceits, 
Would  take  no  notice.' 

7  The  sacred  writings  were  perhaps  In  the  poet's 
thoughts :  '  A  good  name  Is  rather  to  be  chosen  than 
rreai  riches,  and  loving  favour  ttuiD  Mvtr  and  gold.'-- 
Proverbs,  xxH.  1. 


As,  I  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  p1agii« 

To  spy  into  abuses  :  and,  oft,  my  jealousy 

Shapes  faults  that  are  not, — I  estreat  you,  th«n. 

From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conjects,* 

You'd  take  no  notice  ?  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble 

Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance  : 

It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good. 

Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom, 

To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Oth.  What  dost  thou  mean  7 

lago.  Good  name,  in  man,  and  woman,  dear  my 
lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls  : 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;'  'tin  something, 

nothmg : 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  aod  has  been  slare  to  thou* 

sands  ;* 
But  be  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

Oth.  By  heaven,  I'll  know  thy  thought. 

logo.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  m  yoor  hand ; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst  'lis  in  my  custody. 

OtA.  Ha! 

lago.  O,  beware, 

It  is  the  green-ey'd  monsi 
The  meat  it  feeds  on  :  Tha 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger; 
But,  O,  what  daimied  minutes  tells  he  o'er. 
Who  dotes,  yetdoubls ;  suspects, yet  strongly  loves ! 

Oth.  0,  misery ! 

logo.  Poor,  and  content,  is  rich  and  rich  enough ; 
But  riches,  fineless,"  is  as  poor  as  winter, 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor : — 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

Oth.  Why!  why  is  this? 

Think'st  thou,.rd  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ?  No :  to  be  once  in  doubt, 
Is— once  to  be  resolv'd  :  Exchange  me  for  a  goat. 
When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  sotj 
To  such  exsufflicate' '  and  blown  surmises. 


e,  my  lord,  of  jealoosy  :  -  ■ 
ister,  which  doth  make*  -.fl 
That  cuckold  lives  in  bliu,  ■ 


S  '  Nunc  ager  Umbreni  sub  nomine  nuper  Ofelli 
Dictus,  erit  nulli  proprius ;  sed  cedel  in  usum 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  alii.'  HoraL  Sat.  Bb.  ii.  3. 

So  in  Camden's  Remaines,  1603,  p.  107 : — 

'  Nunc  mea,  mox  huius,  sed  poetea  neacio  cujus.' 
9  The  old  copy  reads  mock.  The  emendation  is 
Hanmer's.  Sleevens  auempied  to  justify  the  old  read- 
ing: but  his  arguments  are  not  convincing;  and  the 
slisnt  alteration  of  the  text  renders  it  murh  more  clear, 
eleirant,  and  poetical,  and  has  been  so  well  defended  by 
Malone  and  others,  that  I  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  it. 
The  following  passages  have  been  adduced  in  con- 
firmation of  Hanmer's  reading.  At  the  eml  of  the  think 
Act,  Desdemona  remarks  on  Othello's  jealousy  : — 

'Alas  the  day  !  I  never  gave  him  cause.' 
To  which  Emilia  re'plies  : —  ; 

'  But  jealous  fools  will  not  be  answer'd  so,  ji 

They  are  not. jealous  ever  for  the  cause,  V 

But  'jealous,  for  they  are  jealous :  lis  a  monster 
Begot  upon  itself,  bom  on  it**lf-^ 

10  i.  e.  endless,  unbounded.  Warburton  observes 
that  this  is  finely  expressed — winter  producing  aa 
fruits. 

11  No  instance  of  this  word  has  elsewhere  occurred 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  intended  to  convey  the  meaning 
of  whispered,  or  made  out  of  breath.  Sufflat'on  W 
interpreted  by  Phillips,  '  a  puffing  up,  a  making  to 
swell  with  blowing.'  In  Plautus  we  nave,  ^Sujflnvit 
nescio  quid  uxore  ;'  which  Coopw  renders,  '  He  hath 
whispered  somewhat  in  his  wivesearr.  wliai-o.vtr  it 
be.'    He  also  translates  '  Rumoris  nc? ' 

rat,  a  certain  brute  or  rumour  conn 
Though  I  do  not  agree  with  the  follow 
I  think  it  right  to  lay  It  before  the  read.  :  :o 

me,  (says  Mr.  Todd,)  that  all  the  rr  r- 

looked  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  £i     ^  lay 

be  traced  to  the  low  Latin  exsufflare,  to  ^m  t!i'« :;  i:pon, 
an  ancient  form  of  exorcising;  and,  ngurativclr,  to 
spit  out  in  abhorrence  or  contempt.  See  ^u  Cange,  in 
V.  exsufflare.  Exsujtlicate  may  thus  signify  contemp- 
tible: and  Othello  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  rie 
would  not  change  the  noble  designs,  that  then  employed 
his  thoughts,  for  contemptible  and  despieatle  tunnitcs.' 
JohTtson'*  Diet,  in  v.  EssuffolaU. 
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Matching   thy  inference."     'Tis  not  to  make  me 

jealous, 
To  say — my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company, 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well; 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous  :^ 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
Ji'or  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me  :  No,  lago  ; 
I'll  see,  before  I  doubt ;    when  I  doubt,  prove  ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, — 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy. 
•     lago.  I  am  glad  of  this,  for  now  I  shall  have  reason 
To  show  the  love  and  duly  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  spirit :   therefore,  as  I  am  bound, 
Receive  it  from  me  : — I  speak  not  yet  of  proof. 
Look  to  your  wife  ;    observe  her  well  with  Cassio  ; 
Wear  your  eye — thus,  not  jealous,  nor  secure  : 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature, 
Out  of  self-bounty,'  be  abus'd  ;  look  to  't : 
I  know  our  country  disposition  well  ;' 
Jii  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  show  their  husbands  ;  their  best  con- 
science 
Is — not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown.* 

Olh.  Dost  thou  say  so  ? 

lago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you  ; 
And,  when  she  seem'd  to  shake,  and  fear  your  looks, 
She  lov'd  them  most. 

Olh.  And  so  she  did. 

logo.  Why,  go  to,  then  ; 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming, 
To  seel  her  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak,' — 
He  thought,  'twas  witchcraft : — But  I  am  much  to 

blame  ; 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon, 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

Oth.  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

lago.   I  see,  this  hath  a  little  dash'd  your  spirits. 

Oth.  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

lago.  Trust  me,  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope  you  will  consider,  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from  my  love ; — But   I   do   see   you  are 

mov'd  : — 
I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,^  nor  to  larger  reach, 
Than  to  suspicion. 

Oth.  I  will  not. 

iago.  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord. 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success' 


1  i.  e.  such  as  you  have  mentioned  in  describing  the 
torments  of  jealousy. 

2  A  passage  in  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well  is  perhaps 
the  best  comment  on  the  sentiments  of  Othello  : — '  I 
Jiave  those  good  hopes  of  her  education  promises  :  his 
disposition  3he  inherits  ;  which  makes  fair  gifts  fairer.^ 
Gratior  e  pulehro  veniens  el  corpora  virtus. 

3  Self  bounty  for  inherent  generosity. 

4  This  and  the  following  argument  of  lago  ought  to 
be  deeply  impressed  on  every  reader.  Deceit  and  false- 
Tiood,  whatever  conveniences  they  may  for  a  time  pro- 
mise or  produce,  are  in  the  sum  of  life  obstacles  to 
happiness.  Those  who  profit  by  the  cheat,  distrust  the 
deceiver,  and  the  act  by  which  kindness  is  sought  puts 
an  end  to  confidence. — The  same  objection  may  be 
made  with  a  lower  degree  of  strength  against  the  im- 

.prudent  genensity  of  disproportionate  marriages. 
When  the  first  heat  of  pasj^ion  13  over,  it  is  easily  suc- 
ceeded by  suspicion,  that  the  same  violence  of  inclina- 
tion, which  caused  one  irregularity,  may  stimulate  to 

•another  ;  and  those  who  have  shown  that  their  passions 
are  too  powerful  for  their  prudence,  will,  with  very 

••light  appearances  against  them,  be  censured,  as  not 

•veij  likely  to  restrain  them  by  their  virtue. — Johnson. 
6  An  expression  from  falconry:  to  seel  a  hawk  is  to 

^ew  up  his  eyelids.  Close  as  oak  means  aa  close  as 
the  grain  of  oak. 

6  Issues  for  conclusions. 

7  Success  here  means  consequence  or  event;  as  sue- 
t-tesao,  in  Italian.     So  in  Sidney's  Arcadia,  p.  39,  ed. 

1613 : — '  Straight  my  heart  misgave  me  some  evil  suc- 
cess ."  And  in  The  Palace  of  Pleasure: — 'Fearing 
lest  their  case  would  sort  to  some  pitiful  successe.' 

8  Will  for  inclination  or  desire.  A  rank  will  is  a 
lustful  inclination. 

9  '  You  shall  discover  whether  he  thinks  his  best 
means,  his  most  powerful  interest,  is  by  the  Bolicita- 
tion  of  your  lady.' 


As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.    Cassio's  my  worthy 

friend  : — 
My  lord,  I  see  you  are  mov'd. 

Oth.  No,  not  much  mov'd  :— 

I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona's  honest. 

lago.  Long  live  she  so  !   and  long  live  you  to 
thinli  so ! 

Oth.  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itself, — 

lago.  Ay,  there's  the  point : — As, — to  be  bold 
with  you, — 
Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches, 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree  ; 
Whereto,  we  see,  in  all  things  nature  tends : 
Fob !  one  may  smell,  in  such,  a  will'  most  rank, 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural. — 
But  paraon  me  ;  I  do  not,  in  position. 
Distinctly  speak  of  her  :  though  I  may  fear. 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment, 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms, 
And  (happily)  repent. 

Oth.  Farewell,  farewell : 

If  more  thou  dost  perceive,  let  me  know  more; 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe  :   Leave  me,  lago. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [Going. 

Oth.  Why  did  I  marry  ? — This  honest  creature, 
doubtless. 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

lago.  My  lord,  1  would,   I   might  entreat  your 
honour 
To  scan  this  thing  no  further ;  leave  it  to  time  : 
And  though  it  be  fit  that  Cassio  have  his  place, 
(For,  sure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability,) 
Yet,  if  you  please  to  hold  him  off  a  while. 
You  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means  :• 
Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment'" 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity  ; 
Much  will  be  seen  in  that.     In  the  mean'time. 
Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears, 
(As  worthy  cause  I  have,  to  fear — I  am,) 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  beseech  your  honour. 

Oth.  Fear  not  my  government." 

lago.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

Oth.  This  fellow's  of  exceeding  honesty. 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit'* 
Of  human  dealings  :  If  I  do  prove  her  haggard," 
Though  that  her  jesses'*  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
I'd  whistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind. 
To  prey  at  fortune.     Haply,  for  .1  am  black; 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  have  : ' ' — Or,  for  I  am  declin'd 

10  i.  e.  press  hard  his  readmission  to  his  pay  and 
office.  Entertainment  was  the  military  term  for  the 
admission  of  soldiers. 

1 1  Do  not  distrust  my  ability  to  contain  my  passion. 

12  Learned  for  experienced.  The  construction  is, 
'  He  knows  with  an  experienced  spirit  all  qualities  of 
human  dealings.' 

13  Haggard  is  wild,  and  therefore  libertine.  A  hag- 
gard falcon  was  a  wild  hawk  that  had  preyed  for  her- 
self long  before  she  was  taken  ;  sometimes  also  called 
a  ramage  falcon.  From  a  passage  in  The  White  De- 
vil, or  Vittoria  Corombona,  1612,  it  appears  that  hag- 
gard was  a  term  of  reproach,  sometimes  applied  to  a 
wanton: — '  Is  this  your  perch,  you  haggard.'  fly  to  the 
stews.'  So  in  Shakerley  Marmion's  Holland's  Lea- 
guer, 1633  : 

'  Before  these  courtiers  lick  their  lips  at  her, 
I'll  trust  a  wanton  haggard  in  the  wind.' 
Again  : — 

'  For  she  is  ticklish  as  any  haggard, 
And  quickly  lost.' 

14  Jesses  are  short  straps  of  leather  tied  about  the 
foot  of  a  hawk,  by  which  she  is  held  on  the  fist.— 'The 
falconers  always  let  fly  tne  hawk  against  the  wind  ;  if 
she  flies  with  the  wind  behind  her,  she  seldom  returns. 
If  therefore  a  hawk  was  for  any  reason  to  be  dismissed, 
she  was  let  down  the  wind,  and  from  that  time  shifted 
for  herself  and  preyed  at  fortune.'  This  was  told  to 
Dr.  Johnson  by  Mr.  Clark.  So  in  the  Spanish  Gipsie, 
1653: 

' That  young  lannerd  (i.  e.  hawk) 

Whom  you  have  such  a  mind  to  ;  if  you  can  lehtstle 

her 
To  come  to^fist,  make  trial,  play  the  young /a/coner.' 
lo  Men  of  intrigue.    Chambering  and  wantonness 
ate  mentioned  together  in  the  Scriptures. 
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Into  the  vale  of  years  ; — yel  that's  not  much  ; — 
She's  gone  ;  I  am  abus'd  ;   and  my  relief 
Must  be  to  loathe  her.     O,  curse  of  marriage, 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours, 
And  not  their  appetites  !  I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thins  I  love, 
For  others'  uses.   Yet,  'tis  the  plague  of  great  ones ; 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  ie^s  than  the  base  ; 
'Tis  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death  ; 
Even  then  this  forked  plague'  is  fated  to  us, 
When  we  do  quicken."     Desdemona  comes  : 

Enter  DesdemonjI  and  Emilia. 
If  she  be  false,  0,  then  heaven  mocks  itself!— 
I'll  not  believe  it. 

Dei.  How  now,  my  dear  Othellq  ? 

Your  dinner,  and  the  generous'  islanders 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

Olh.  I  am  to  blame. 

Dea.  Why  is  your  speech  so  faint  ?    are  you  not 
well  ? 

Oth.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Dea.  'Faith,  that's  with  watching ;   'twill  away 
again : 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well. 

Oth.  Your  napkin*  is  too  little; 

[He  puts  the  Handkerchief  from  him,  and  it  draps. 
Let  it  alone.    Come,  I'll  go  in  with  you. 

Dta.  \  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well. 

i' Exeunt  Oth.  and  Des. 
bund  this  napkin ; 
This  was  her  nrst  remembrance  from  the  Moor : 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  steal  it :  but  she  so  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  conjur'd  her,  she  would  ever  keep  it,) 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her. 
To  kiss,  and  talk  to.     I'll  have  the  work  ta'en  out,' 
And  give  't  lago  : 

What  he'll  do  with  it,  heaven  knows,  not  I ; 
I  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy. 
Enter  I  ago. 

lago.  How  now !  what  do  you  here  alone  ? 

JEmil,  Do  not  you  chide  ;  I  have  a  thing  for  you. 

lago.  A  thing  for  me  7 — it  is  a  common  thing. 

Emit.  Ha! 

lago.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 


1  One  of  Sir  John  Harington's  Epigrams  will  illus- 
trate ihxa  forked  plague  : — 

'  Aclseon  guilileso  unawares  espying 

Kaked  Diana  bathin?  in  her  bowre 

Was  plagued  with  homes  ;  his  dogs  did  hira  devoure ; 

Wherefore  take  heed,  ye  that  are  curious,  prying, 

With  some  such  forked  plague  you  be  not  smitten, 

And  in  your  foreheads  see  your  faults  be  written.' 

2  i.  e.  when  we  begin  to  live. 

3  '  The  generous  islanders'  are  the  islanders  ofran^, 
distinction  :  generasi,  Lat.  This  explanation  however 
(as  Steevena  observes)  may  be  too  particular  ;  for  ge- 
nerous  also  signified  valiant,  of  a  brave  spirit. 

4  In  the  north  of  England  this  term  for  a  handker- 
chief is  still  used.  The  word  occurs  in  Macbeth,  .lulius 
Caesar,  and  other  of  these  plays. 

5  That  is,  copied.  Her  first  thoughts  are  to  have  a 
copy  made  of  it  for  her  husband,  and  restore  the  original 
to  Desdemona  :  but  the  sudden  coming  in  of  lago,  in  a 
surly  humour,  makes  her  alter  her  resolution,  to  please 
him.  The  same  phrase  afterwards  occurs  between 
Cassio  and  Bianca,  in  Sc.  iv. 

'  This  scheme  of  getting  the  work  of  this  valued 
handkerchief  copied,  and  restoring  the  original  to  Des- 
demona, was  probably  introduced  by  the  poet  to  render 
Emilia  less  unamiable.  It  is  remarkable  that  when  she 
perceives  Othello's  fury  on  the  loss  of  this  token,  though 
she  is  represented  as  affectionate  to  her  mistress,  she 
never  attempts  to  relieve  her  from  her  distress  ;  which 
she  might  easily  have  done  by  demanding  the  handker- 
chief from  her  husband,  or  divulging  the  story  If  be 
refused  to  restore  it.  But  this  would  nnt  have  served 
the  plot.— In  Cinthio's  Novel,  while  the  artless  Desde- 
mona is  caressing  the  child  of  Othello's  ancient,  the 
villain  steals  the  handkerchief  which  hung  at  her  girdle 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  wife.'— Afa/one. 

'  This  observation  is  very  just ;  it  is  pai  ticularly 
Krikin;  in  the  represeudtion  ;  neittver  is  (he  concluding 


Emil.  O,  is  that  all  7  What  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  same  handkeichief  ? 

•'««■<'•  What  handkerchief? 

EmU.  What  handkerchief? 
Why,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona ; 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal. 

lago.  Hast  stolen  it  from  her  ? 

Emii.  No,  'faith  ;  she  let  it  drop  by  negligence  ; 
And,  to  the  advantage,*  I,  being  here,  to<M('t  up. 
Look,  here  it  is. 

logo.  A  good  wench  :  give  it  me. 

Emil.  What  will  you  do  with  it,  that  you  have 
been  so  earnest 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

lago.  Why,  what's  that  to  you  ? 

[STiaieking  it, 

EmiL  If  it  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  import, 
Give  it  me  again  :  Poor  lady !  she'U  run  mad, 
When  she  shall  lack  it. 

lago.  Be  n9t  you  known  oPt  j'  I  have  use  for  it. 
Go,  leave  me.  [Exit  Emilia. 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodeing  lose  this  napkin, 
And  let  him  find  it :  Trifles  light  as  air. 
Are,  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.     This  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  8lr<>ady  changes  with  my  poison  : 
Dangerous  conceits  are,  in  their  natures,  poison^ 
Which,  at  the  first,  are  scarce  found  to  distaste  ; 
But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. — I  cUd  say  so  :'i— 

Enter  Othello, 

Look,  where  he  comes !    Not  poppy,  nor  mandril 

gora,' 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst'"  yesterday. 

Oth.  Ha!  ha!  ialsetome? 

To  me? 

lago.  Why,  bow  now,  general  ?  no  more  of  that. 

Oth.  Avaunt !  be  gone  1  thou  hast  set  me  on  the 
rack . — 
I  swear,  'tis  better  to  be  much  abus'd, 
Than  but  to  know't  a  little. 

lago.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 

OUi.  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of 
lust?" 
I  sa\v  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me  : 
I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry  ; 


I 


apology  to  be  admitted,  as  there  is  no  reason  why  Emi- 
lia should  be  present  when  Othello  demands  the  hand- 
kerchief.'— Pye. 

6  That  is,  I  being  opportuneljf  here,  took  it  up. 

7  '  Seem  as  if  you  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.'  The 
folio  reads,  '  Be  not  aeknoten  ont ' — This  word  occurs 
in  the  Life  of  Arioslo,  subjoined  to  Sir  John  Haj-ing- 
ton's  translation  of  the  Orlando  Furioso,  p.  41S,  ed. 
1607  : — '  some  say  he  was  iparrled  to  her  privilie,  but 
durst  not  be  acknottne  to  it'  Again,  in  Cornelia,  ^ 
tragedy,  by  Thomas  Kyd,  1594  : — 

'  Our  friend's  misfortune  doth  Increase  our  own. 
Cic.  But  ours  of  others  will  not  be  acknoum.^ 

8  laeo  first  ruminates  on  the  qualities  of  the  passion 
which  he  is  labouring  to  excite  ;  and  then  proceeds  to 
comment  on  its  effects.  '  Jealousv,  (says  he,)  with  the 
smallest  operation  on  the  blood,  dames  out  with  all  the 
violence  of  sulphur,'  Jcc. 

' I  did  say  so  ; 

Look  where  he  comes  !' 
i.  e.  I  knew  the  least  touch  of  such  a  passion  would  not 
permit  the  Moor  a  moment  of  repose  : — I  have  just  said 
that  jealousy  is  a  restless  commotion  of  the  mind  ;  and 
look  where  Othello  approaches,  to  confirm  the  propriety 
and  justice  of  my  observation. — Steevens. 

9  The  mandrake  has  a  soporific  quality,  and  the 
ancients  used  it  when  they  wanted  an  opiate  of  the  moat 
powerful  kind,   See  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  i.  Sc  6. 

10  i.  e.  possessedst. 

11  A  similar  mssage  to  this,  and  what  follows  it,  is 
found  in  The  Witch,  by  Middleton.  In  the  saino  drama 
there  is  also  a  scene  between  Francisca  and  her  brother 
Antonio,  when  she  first  excites  his  jealousy,  wliirh  has 
several  circumstances  in  common  with  the  dialogue 
which  passes  between  lago  and  Othello  on  the  same 
subject.  It  Is  more  than  probable  that  Middleton  waa 
the  imitator. 
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Iiibund  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips : 
He  that  is  robb'd,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen, 
jLet  him  not  know  it,  and  he's  not  robb'd  at  all. 
-    lago.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

Oth.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp, 
Pioneers'  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known  :   O,  now,  for  ever, 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell  content ! 
farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  ma.ke  ambition  virtue  !   O,  farewell  !^ 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,' 
.The  royal  banner  ;  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  !* 
And,  O,  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit. 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation's  gone  ! 

lago.  Is  it  possible  I — My  lord, 

Oth.  Villain,    be    sure    thou    prove    my   love  a 
whore  ; 
Be  sure  of  it;  give  me  the  ocular  proof; 

[  Taking  him  by  the  Throat. 

?r,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul,' 
hou  hadst  been  better  have  been  born  a  dog. 
Than  answer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

Jago.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Oth.  Make  me  to  see  it ;  or  (at  the  least)  so 
prove  it. 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop. 
To  hang  a  doubt  on  :  or,  wo  upon  thy  life  ! 

lago.  My  noble  lord, 

Oth.  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  me. 
Never  pray  more  :  abandon  all  remorse  ;® 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate  : 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd, 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add. 
Greater  than  that. 

lago.  O,  grace,  O,  heaven,  defend  me  ! 

Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  soul,  or  sense  ? 
God  be  wi'  you ;  take  mine  office. — O,  wretched  fool, 
That  liv'st  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  ! — 
O,  monstrous  world  !  Take  note,  take  note.  O  world, 
To  be  direct  and  honest,  is  not  safe. — 
I  thank  you  for  this  profit ;   and,  from  hence, 
I'll  love  no  friend,  since  love  breeds  such  offence. 

Oth.  Nay,  stay  : — Thou  should'st  be  honest. 

Jago.  I  should  be  wise  ;  for  honesty's  a  fool, 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

Oth.  By  the  world. 


1  The  vilest  of  the  camp.  Pioneers  were  generally 
degraded  soldiers.  According  to  the  old  ordinances  of 
war,  a  soldier  who  lost  any  part  of  his  arms  by  negli- 
gence or  play,  was  to  be  dismissed  with  punishment,  or 
to  be  made  '  some  abject  pioneer.'' 

3  There  are  some  points  of  resemblance  btween  this 
speech  and  the  following  lines  in  a  poem  of  George 
■Peele's.  'A  Farewell  to  the  Famous  and  Fortunate 
Generals  of  our  English  Forces,  Sir  John  Norris  and 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  1589  :' — 

•  Change  love  for  armes ;  gy rt  to  your  blades,  my  boyes : 
Your  rests  and  muskets  take,  take  helrae  and  targe. 
And  let  god  Mars  his  tnimpet  make  you  mirth, 
The  roaring  cannon,  and  the  brazen  trumpe. 
The  angry-sounding  drum,  the  whistlingjife. 
The  shriekesof  men,  the  prlncelie  courser''s  ney.'' 

3  In  menlioning  the  ffe  joined  to  the  drum,  Shak- 
■peare,  as  usual,  paints  from  life  ;  those  instruments, 
accompanying  each  other,  being  used  in  his  age  by  the 
English  soldiery.  The^/e,  however,  as  a  martial  in- 
strument, was  afterwards  entirely  discontinued  among 
our  troops  for  many  years  ;  but  at  length  revived  in  the 
war  before  the  last  by  the  British  guards  under  order  of 
the  duke  of  Cumberland,  when  they  were  encamped 
before  Maestricht  in  1747,  and  thence  soon  adopted  into 
other  English  regiments  of  infantry.  They  took  it 
from  the  allies  with  whom  they  served.  This  instru- 
ment accompanying  the  drum  is  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity in  the  European  armies,  particularly  the  Ger- 
man. In  a  curious  picture,  painted  1525,  in  the  Ashmo- 
lean  Museum  at  Oxford,  representing  the  siege  of  Pavia 
by  the  French  King,  we  see  fifes  and  drums.  In  the 
diary  of  King  Henry's  siege  of  Bolloigne,  1544,  (Rymer, 
Foed.  XV.  p.  53.)  mention  is  made  of  drommes  and 
xiffleurs  marching  at  the  head  of  the  king's  army.  The 
dnim  and_/f/e  were  also  much  used  at  shows  and  pro- 
ceeek)ns.    At  a  Hately  masque  oo  Shrove  TuMuyt 


I  think  rny  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not ; 

I  think  that  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not ; 

I'll  have  some  proof:  Her  name,  that  was  as  fresh 

As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 

As  mine  own  face.' — If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 

Poison,  or  fire,  or  suffocating  streams, 

I'll  not  endure  it.' — 'Would,  I  were  satisfied  ! 

lago.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion : 
I  do  repent  me,  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  satisfied  ! 

Oth.  Would  ?  nay,  I  will. 

lago.  And  may :   but,  how  ?   how  satisfied    my 
lord? 
Would  you,  the  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on  ? 
Behold  her  tupp'd  / 

Oth.  Death  and  damnation  !  0  ! 

lago.  It  were  a  tedious  difficulty,  I  think. 
To  bring  them  to  that  prospect :  Damn  them,  then. 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster. 
More  than  their  own  !  What  then?  how  then? 
What  shall  I  say?  Where's  satisfaction? 
It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this. 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys 
As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  gross 
As  ignorance  made  drunk.     But  yet,  I  say. 
If  imputation,  and  strong  circumstances,^ 
Which  lead  di.ectly  to  the  door  of  truth, — 
Will  give  you  satisfaction,  you  may  have  it. 

Oik.  Give  me  a  living"  reason  she's  disloyal. 

lago.  I  do  not  like  the  office  : 
But,  sith  I  am  enler'd  in  this  cause  so  far,— 
Prick'd  to  it  by  foolish  honesty  and  love,— 
I  will  go  on.     I  lay  with  Cassio  lately  ; 
And,  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  iheir  sleeps  will  mutter  their  affadrs  ; 
One  of  this  kind  is  Cassio  : 
In  sleep  I  heard  him  say, — Sweet  Detdemona, 
Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves  ! 
And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe  and  wring  my  hand. 
Cry, — O,  sweet  creature  !  and  then  kiss  me  hard, 
As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kisses  by  the  roots, 
That  grew  upon  my  lips:  then  laid  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  sigh'd,  and  kiss'd  ;  and  then 
Cried, —  Cursed  fate,  that  gave  thee  to  the  JSioor  ! 

Oth.  O,  monstrous  I  monstrous  I 

Jago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Oth.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion  ;'° 
'Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream.' ' 


1510,  in  which  Henry  VIII.  was  an  actor,  Hnlinshed 
mentions  the  entry  of '  a  drum  and  Jife,  apparelled  in 
white  damaske  and  grene  honnettes  ;'  and  at  the  Inner 
Temple  celebration  of  Christmas  (described  by  Leigh 
in  his  Accidence  of  Armory,  1576,)  'We  entered  the 
prince  his  hall,  where  anon  we  heard  the  noise  u( drum 
andjf/e.'  It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  state  that  this 
note  is  abridged  from  one  by  Thomas  Warton,  whose 
passion  for  the  spirit-stirring  instruments  to  which  it 
relates  is  upon  record.  The  remainder  of  his  note  is  an 
attempt  to  derive  the  word  whifJler  from  viffleur,  a 
fifer  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it  had  another  origin. 

4  Davenant  in  his  Albovine,  and  Fletcher  in  his 
Prophetess,  have  each  of  them  imitated  this  passage  of 
Othello. 

5  The  quarto  of  1522  reads,  'man's  eternal  soul.' — 
Perhaps  an  opposition  was  designed  between  man 
and  dog. 

6  i.  e.  all  tenderness  of  nature,  all  pity  ;  the  sense  in 
which  remorse  is  most  frequently  used  by  Shakspeare. 

7  A  similar  image  is  found  in  Marlowe's  Lust's 
Dominion  ;  where  the  Moor  says  : — 

' Cardinal,  this  disgrace 

Shall  dye  thy  soul  as  inky  as  my  face.' 

8  So  in  Pericles  : — 

'  If  fires  be  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  waters  deep. 
Untied  I  still  my  virgin  knot  will  keep.' 

9  A  living  reason  is  a  reason  founded  on  fact  and 
experience,  not  on  surmise  and  conjecture ;  a  reason 
that  convinces  the  understanding  as  perfectly  as  if  the 
fact  were  e.xhibited  to  the  life. 

10  Some  foregone  conclusion  is  some  former  ex- 
perience. Conclusion  is  used  for  experiment  or  (no/ 
in  several  other  places  of  these  plays. 

11  The  old  quarto  gives  this  line  to  lago,  as  well  as 
the  two  whicti  follow ;  in  the  folio  it  is  given  lo  Othello. 
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lago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs, 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

Oth.  I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

lago.   Nay,  but  be  wise :    yet  we  see  nothing 
done  ; ' 
She  may  be  honest  yet.     Tell  me  but  this,— 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 
Oth.  I  gave  her  such  a  one  ;  'twas  my  first  gift. 
lago.  I  know  not  that :  but  such  a  handkerchief^ 
(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife's,)  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

Oth.  If  it  be  that,— 

lago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any  that  was  hers, 
It  speaks  against  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

Oth,  O,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives ; 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge  ! 
Now  do  I  see  'tis  .true^.^Look  here,  lago  ; 
All  my  ibtid  love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven  :* 
'Tis  gone.-^ 

Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow^  cell  \ 
Yield  up,  O,  love,  thy  crown,  and  hearted  tbrone,' 
To  tyrannous  hate !  swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraught  ;* 
For  'tis  of  aspics'  tongues  ! 
lago.  Pray,  be  content. 

Oth,  O,  blood,  lago,  blood  ! 

Jago.  Patience,  I  say  ;  your  mind,  perhaps,  may 

change. 
Oth.  Never,  lago.     Like  to  the  Pontic  «ea,* 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont ; 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent    pace, 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
Till  that  a  capable'  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up.— Now,  by  yond'  marble  heaven,' 
In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  tow  [Kneel*, 

I  here  engage  my  words. 

Jago,  Do  not  rise  yet. — 

[Kned*, 
Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  ! 
Tou  elements  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witness,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution'"  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  service  1  let  him  command, 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse,'* 
What  bloody  work  soever. 

Oth.  I  greet  thy  love. 


1  lago  says,  '  Yet  we  see  nothing:  done  ;<  as  an  oblif|ue 
and  secret  mock  of  what  Othellu  had  before  said, — Orre 
me  the  ocular  proof. 

5)  The  quarto  reads,  <  Now  do  I  see  'tis  tune.* 

3  So  In  Marlowe's  Lust's  Dominion  : — 

'  Are  these  your  fears  r  thus  blow  them  into  air.'' 
This  was  perhaps  caught  from  Horace  : — 

'  Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Crelicum 
Portare  ventia.' 

4  Hollow,  which  has  l>eRn  stigmatized  by  Warburton 
as  a  poor  unmeaning  epithet,  gives  the  idea  of  what 
Milton  calls — 

' the  void  profound 

Of  unessential  ni?ht.> 
Or  the  inane  profundum  of  Lucretius.  It  is  used  indeed 
in  Milton  himself.     Paradise  Lost,  b.  i.  v.  314  : — 
'  He  cali'd  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  hell  resounded.' 
6  The  heart  on  which  thou  wast  enthroned.    So  in 
Twelfth  Night  :— 

'  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  love  is  /Aron'i' 
Bee  Romeo  and  Julie:,  Act  v.  Sc.  I,  ab  init. 

6  i.  e.  swell,  because  the  fraught  thou  art  chained 
with  is  of  poison. 

7  From  the  word  Li/ee  to  marble  heaven,  inclusively, 
is  not  found  in  the  quarto  \6-ii.  Pope  thinks  that  it 
would  be  better  omitted,  as  an  unnatural  excursion  in 
this  place.  Shakspeare  probably  derived  his  know- 
Adge  upon  thi«  subject  from  the  second  book  and  ninety- 
■eventh  chapter  of  Plinys  Natural  Hisiory,  1601  :— 
•  And  the  sea  Pontus  evernjore  floweth  and  runneth  out 
Into  Propontis  ;  but  the  sea  never  retireth  backe  againe 
Within   Pontus.'     Mr.   Edwards  conceived  this  simile 


Not  with    vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  boui»* 

teous. 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to't : 
Within  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  say, 
That  Cassio's  not  alive. 

lago.  My  friend  is  dead ;  'tis  done,  at  your  re- 
quest : 
But  let  her  uve. 

OtA.  Damn  her,  lewd  minx  ;  O,  damn  her ! 

Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw, 
To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.     Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant. 

lago,  I  am  your  own  for  erer.  [Exevnt. 

SCENE    IV.      The   same.     Enter  Dcsdemoha, 
Emilia,  and  Clown. 

De».  Do  you  know,  sirrah,  where  lieutenant 
Cassio  lies  ? 

Clo.  I  dare  not  say,  he  lies  any  where. 

Des.  Whv,  man  ? 

Clo.  He  IS  a  soldier  ;  and  for  me  to  say  a  soldier 
lies  is  stabbing. 

Des.  Go  to  ;  Where  lodges  he  ? 

Cto,  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  b  to  teU  yoa 
where  I  lie.'* 

Des,  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this? 

Clo,  I  know  not  where  he  lodges  :  and  for  me  to 
devise  a  lodging,  and  say — he  lies  here,  or  he  lies 
there,  were  to  lie  in  my  own  throat. 

Des,  Can  you  inquire  him  out,  and  be  edified  by 
report  ? 

Clo.  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him ;  that  is, 
make  questions,  and  by  them  answer." 

Des.  Seek  him,  bid  him  come  hither :  tell  him . 
have  moved  my  lord  in  his  behalf,  and  hope,  all  will 
be  well. 

Clo.  To  do  this,  is  within  the  compass  of  man's 
wit ;  and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  it. 

[Exit. 

Des.  Where  should   I   lose  that  handkercbie£ 
Emilia? 

Emil.  I  kiK>w  not,  madam. 

Des.  Believe  me,  t  had  rather  have  lost  my  ptirse 
Full  of  cnizadoes.'*  And,  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  cf  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  art^,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking. 


might  allude  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  device,  whose  im 
press  Camden,  Iti  his  Remains,  says,  was  the  Caspiait 

eea,  with  this  motto,  S</>e  re/tuxu.  _.  „„„ 

8  CapaiUs  Memato  be  here  used  for  eapadous,  eom*  I  figure  of  tlMm  in  hisIUuatrations  of  Hhakapeara. 


prehensive.  Nashe,  in  his  Pierce  Pennilesse,  1*99,  (  _ 
ploys  the  word  in  the  same  manner : — '  Then  belike, 
quoth  I,  ynu  make  this  word,  Dxmon,  ^capable  name, 
of  gods,  of  men,  of  devils.' 

9  This  expression  occurs  in  Soliman  and  Ferseda, 
1599:— 

'  Now  by  the  marble  face  of  the  welkin,'  kc. 
So  in  Marsion's  Antonio  and  Mellida,  1602  : — 

'  And  pleas'd  the  marble  heavens.' 
10  The  first  quarto  reads  excellency.    By  exeeutitm 
Shakspeare  meant  employment  or  exercise.      So  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost : — 

'  Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts, 
Which  you  on  all  estates  wMesecule,' 
And  in  Troilus  and  Cressida : — 

'  In  fellest  manner  execute  your  arms.' 
U  Shakspeare  always  uses  remorse  for  p/7y  or  com- 
miseration,  '  Let  him  command  tehalerer  bloody  busi- 
ness, and  in  me  it  shall  be  an  act  not  of  cruelly  but  of 
pity  or  commiseration  to  obey  him.'  The  quarto  reads, 
'  What  bloody  business  ever.' 

1-2  This  and  the  following  speech  are  wanting  in  the 
first  quarto. 

13  i.  e.  and  by  them,  when  answered,  form  my  own 
answer  to  you.  The  quaintness  of  the  answer  is  in 
character. 

14  Cruzadoes  were  not  current,  as  it  should  seem,  at 
Venice,  though  they  cenainly  were  in  England,  in  the 
lime  of  Shakspeare  ;  who  has  here  again  departed  from 
the  strict  propriety  of  national  costume.  It  appears  from 
Rider's  Dictionary  that  there  were  three  sorts  of  crusa> 
does :  one  with  a  long  cross,  one  with  a  short  cross,  and 
the  great  cruzado  of  Ponugal.  They  were  of  goUi,  and 
weighed  from  two  pennyweights  six  grains,  to  iwopen> 
nyweighls  sixteen  grains,  and  differed  in  value  from 
six  shillings  and  eightpence  to  nine  shillings.  The 
sovereigns  who  struck  these  coins  were  Emanuel  and 
his  sooTjohn  of  Portugal.    Mr.  Douce  has  giveu  ths 
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Emil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Des.  Who,  he  ?  I  think,  the  sun,  where  he  was 
born, 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him. 

Emil.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Des.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Cassio 
Be  call'd  to  him. — How  is't  with  you,  my  lord  7 

Enter  Othello. 

0th.  Well,    my  good  lady. —  [Aside.'\   O,   hard- 
ness to  dissemble  !— 
How  do  you,  Desdemotia  ? 

De».  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Oth.  Give  me  your  hand :  This  hand  is  moist, 
my  lady. 

De».  It  yet  has  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  sorrow. 

Oik.  This  argues  fruitfulness,  and  liberal  heart; 
Hot,  hot,  and  moist ;   This  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer, 
Much  castigation,  exercise  devout  ; 
For  here's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here. 
That  commonly  rebels.     'Tis  a  good  hand, 
A  frank  one. 

Des.  You  may,  indeed,  say  so  ; 

For  'twas  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

Oth.  A  liberal   hand  :  The  hearts   of  old,  gave 
hands ; 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — hands,  not  hearts.' 

Des.  I  cannot  speak  of  this.     Come,  now,  your 
promise. 

Oth.  What  promise,  chuck  ? 

Des.  I  have  sent  to  bid  Cassio  come  speak  with 
you. 

Oth.  I  have  a  salt  and  sullen"  rheum  offends  me  ; 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Des.  Here,  my  lord. 

Oth.  That  which  I  gave  you. 

Des.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

Oth.  Not? 

Des.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Oth.  That  is  a  fault : 

Thai  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give  ; 
She  was  a  charmer,'  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people  :    she  told  her,  while  she 

kept  it, 

'Twould  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my  father 
Entirely  to  her  love  ;  but  if  she  lost  it, 
Or  mad    a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathly,  and  his  spirits  should  hunt 
After  new  fancies  ;   She,  dying,  gave  it  me ; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wive. 
To  give  it  her.    I  did  so  :  and  take  heed  oft, 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye  ; 
To  lose  or  give  't  away,  were  such  perdition. 
As  nothing  else  could  match. 


1  Warburton  thought  that  this  was  a  satirical  allu- 
eion  to  the  new  order  of  baronets,  created  by  James  I.  In 
1611.  Sir  William  Blackstone  supports  liim  in  this  sup- 
position, and  has  pointed  out  a  similar  allusion  in  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.  But  if  the  play  was  written 
in  1602,  as  Malone  presumes,  this  is  a  sufficient  refiita- 
tation.  Warburton  has  a  further  conceit,  that  by  the 
word  hearts  the  poet  meant  to  allude  to  the  gallantry  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  which  men  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  steel ;  and  that  by  Aonds  those  courtiers 
were  pointed  at,  who  served  her  inglorious  successor  by 
their  gold.  This  is  too  fanciful  to  require  an  answer. — 
Steevens  observes,  that '  the  absurdity  of  making  Othello 
•0  familiar  with  British  heraldry,  the  utter  want  of 
consistency  as  well  as  policy  in  any  sneer  of  Shakspeare 
at  the  badge  of  honours  instituted  by  a  prince  whom  he 
was  solicitous  to  flatter,  and  at  whose  court  this  very 
piece  was  acted  in  1613,  are  strong  arguments  against 
the  propri'-'y  of  Warburton's  explanation.' 

In  various  parts  of  our  poet's  works  he  has  alluded 
to  the  custom  of  pli<rhting  troth  by  the  union  of  hands. 
8o  in  The  Tempest': — 

'  M.ir.  My  husband  then  .' 
>'er.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom.    Here's  my  hand. 
Mir.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in  it.' 
•The  hearts  of  old,  (says  Othello,)  dictated  the  union 
of  hands,  which  formerly  were  joined  with  the  hearts 
of  the  parties  in  them  ;  but  in  our  modern  marriages 
hands  alone  are  united,  without  hearts.' 

3  S 


Des.  Is  it  possible  7 

Oth.  'Tis  true  :  there's  magic  in  the  web  of  it : 
A  sibyl,  that  had  number'd  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  make  two  hundred  compasses. 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sew'd  the  work  ; 
The  worms  were  hallow'd,  that  did  breed  the  silk: 
And  it  was  dved  in  mummy,*  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maidens'  hearts.' 

Des.  Indeed  !  is't  true  ? 

Oth.  Most  veritable  ;  therefore  look  to't  well. 

Des.  Then  'would  to  heaven,  that  I  had  never 
seen  it. 

Oth.  Ha  !  wherefore  ? 


Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  7 
Oth.  Is't  lost  ~  '  ■ 
way  7 


lost  7  is't  gone  ?  speak,  is  it  out  of  the 


Des.  Heaven  bless  us  ! 

Oth.  Say  you  7 

Des.  It  is  not  lost ;  But  what  an  if  it  were  ? 

Oth.  Ha! 

Des.  I  say  it  is  not  lost. 

Oth.  Fetch't,  let  me  sec  it. 

Des.  Why,  so  I  can,  sir,  but  I  will  not  now  ; 
This  is  a  trick,  to  put  me  from  my  suit ; 
I  pray,  let  Cassio  be  receiv'd  again. 

Oth.  Fetch  me  that  handkerchief:  my  mind  mis- 
gives. 

Des.  Come,  come  ; 
You'll  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man. 

Oth.  The  handkerchief, 

Des.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Cassio.* 

Oth.  The  handkerchief, 

Des.  A  man  that,  all  his  time, 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortune  on  your  love ; 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you  ; 

Oth.  The  handkerchief, 

Des.  In  sooth. 

You  are  to  blame. 

Oth,  Away!  [Exit  Othello. 

Emil.  Is  not  tnis  man  jealous  ? 

Des.  I  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sure,  there's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief; 
I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it. 

Emil.  'Tis  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man : 
They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food  ; 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they  are  full, 
They  belch  us.  Look  you  !  Cassio,  and  my  husband. 
Enter  Iago  and  Cassio. 

lago.  T  here  is  no  oth  er  way  ;  'tis  she  must  do't  j 
And,  lo,  the  happiness !  go,  and  importune  her. 

Des.  How  now,  good  Cassio  7  what's  the  newa 
with  you  ? 

Cas.  Madam,  my  former  suit :  I  do  beseech  you, 
That,  by  your  virtuous  means,  I  may  again 
Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love. 
Whom  I,  with  ail  the  duty'  of  my  heart, 


2  The  folio  reads  '  sorry.''  Rider  explains  sullen  \>J 
acerbus,  Latin. 

3  A  charmer,  for  an  enchanter,  is  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  Psalms.  So  in  Perkins's  Discourse  on 
Witchcraft,  1610 : — '  By  witches  we  understand  not 
only  those  which  kill  and  torment,  but  all  charmert, 
jugglers,  all  wizards,  commonly  called  wise  men  and 
wise  women,'  &c. 

4  The  balsamic  liquor  running  from  mummies  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  anti-epileplic  virtues.  We 
are  now  wise  enough  to  know  that  the  qualities  as- 
cribed to  it  are  all  imaginary;  yet  this  fanciful  medicine 
held  a  place  in  the  druggists'  shops  till  lately.  It  was 
much  coveted  by  painters,  as  a  transparent  brown  co- 
lour that  threw  a  warmth  into  the  shadows  of  a  picture. 

5  The  quarto  reads  '  with  the  skilful  conserves,'  &c. 
So  in  The  Microcosmoa  of  John  Davies  of  Hereford, 
4to   1603:— 

'  Mummy  made  of  the  mere  hart  of  love.' 

6  This  and  the  following  short  speech  are  omitted  in 
all  the  ancient  editions  but  the  first  quarto.  The  singu- 
lar phra.ieolo^y,  '  talk  m,e  of  Cassio,'  is  illustrated  in  a 
note  on  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  i.  Sc.  9. 

7  The  folio  reads  '  the  office  of  my  heart :'  the  vror^g 
were,  however,  synonymous.  Thus  Baret : — '  Catie, 
jffice,  dutieof  behaviour  in  honestie  and  reason  :  (jffi- 
cium.'  So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra  : — 

' his  goodly  eyes — now  turn 

Tbe  ojjke  and  dsvotion  of  tbeir  view,'  iu, 
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Entirely  honour ;  I  would  not  be  delay'd  : 

If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind, 

That  r^i'hcr  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows, 

Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity. 

Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again, 

But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit ;' 

So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content. 

And  shut  myself  up^  in  some  other  course. 

To  fortune's  alms. 

Des,  Alas  !  thrice  gentle  Cassio, 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune  ; 
My  lord  is  not  now  my  lord  ;  nor  should  I  know  him, 
W  ere  he  in  favour,'  as  in  humour,  alter'd. 
So  help  me,  every  spirit  sanctified, 
As  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best ; 
And  stood  within  the  blank''  of  his  displeasure, 
For  my  free  speech  !  You  must  a  while  be  patient ; 
What  I  can  do,  I  will ;  and  more  I  will, 
Than  for  myself  I  dare  :  let  that  sufRce  you. 

lago.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

Emit.  He  went  hence  but  now. 

And,  certainly,  in  strange  unquietness. 

lago.  Can  fie  be  angry  ?  I  have  seen  the  cannon, 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air ; 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
PufT'd  his  own  brother  ; — And  can  he  be  an^y  7 
Something  of  moment,  then  :  I  will  go  meet  him  j 
There's  matter  in't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 

Des.  1   pr'ythee,   do   so. — Something,    sure,    of 
state, —  rEri/lAOO. 

Either  from  Venice;  or  some  unhatch'd  practice,' 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him, — 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit :   and,  in  such  cases, 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things. 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.     'Tis  even  so  : 
For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  mdues° 
Our  other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  that  sense 
Of  pain  :   Nay,  we  must  think,  men  are  not  gods  ; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observances 
As  fit  the  bridal.' — Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 
I  was,  (unhandsome  warrior'  as  I  am,) 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul ; 
But  now  I  find,  I  had  subom'd  the  witness. 
And  he's  indited  falsely. 

Enul.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  state  matters,  as  you 
think ; 
And  no  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy. 
Concerning  you. 

Des.  Alas,  the  day !  I  never  gave  him  cause. 

Emit.  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answer'd  so  ; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  the  cause, 
But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous  :   'tis  a  monster. 
Begot  upon  itself,  born  on  itself. 

Des.  Heaven  keep  that  monster  from  Othello's 
mind! 

Emil.  Lady,  amen. 

Des.  I  will  go  seek  him. — Cassio,  walk  hereabout : 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I'll  move  your  suit, 
And  seek  to  effect  it  to  my  uttermost. 

Co*.  I  humbly  thank  voiir  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 


1     '  Si  ne(]ueo  placidas  afl'aii  Crasaris  aures, 
Saltern  aliquis  venial,  qui  mihi  dicat,  abi.' 

3  Here  again  is  a  strange  discordance  of  opinion  in 
the  commentators  on  the  meaning  of  shut  m;/set/  up, 
which  evidently  signifies  no  more  than  'confine  my- 
self.' One  of  ihe  old  quartos  reading  '  shoot  myself 
up,'  by  mi-JLike,  Mason  absurdly  contends  for  that 
reading  — '  To  fortune's  alms'  means  waiting  patiently 
for  whatever  bounty  fortune,  or  chance,  may  bestow 
upon  me.  We  have  the  same  uncommon  phrase  in 
King  Lear : — 

« . Let  your  study 

Be  to  content  your  lord,  who  hath  recelv'd  you 
^t  J'ortune^s  alms.^ 
8  i.  e.  in  countenance. 

4  Tu  stand  within  the  blatifi  Is  to  stand  In  the  (tireet 
range  or  in  the  immediate  course  ;  to  have  his  dis- 
pleasure d/rec/crf  toward  her. 

6  Some  undeveloped  treason. 

6  I  have  elsewhere  observed  that  to  iTtdiie  was  used 
formerly  where  we  now  use  to  imbue.  Ophelia,  in 
Hamlet,  Art  Iv.  Sc.  7.  is  said  to  be  '  indued  unto  that 
•tomeai'    MaloHS  baa  w«U  explained  ib«  maaainx  of 


Enter  BlAWCA. 

Bian.  Save  you,  friend  Cassio ! 

Cos.  What  make  you  from  home? 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  most  fair  Bianca  ? 
I'failh,  sweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  house. 

Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  loclging,  Cassio. 
What !  keep  a  week  away  '!  seven  days  and  nights  ? 
Eight  score  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers'  absent  hours, 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times  ? 

0  weary  reckoning ! 

Cos.  Pardon  me,  Bianca  ; 

1  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  press'd  ; 
But  I  shall,  in  a  more  conlinuatc  time. 

Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.     Sweet  Bianca, 

[Giving  her  Desdemona's  Handkerchief. 
Take  me  this  work  out.' 

Bixm.  O,  Cassio,  whence  came  thia" 

This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend. 
To  the  fell  absence  now  I  feel  a  cause : 
Is  it  come  to  this  '/  Well,  well. 

Cos.  Go  to !  woman, 

Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teeth. 
From  whence  you  have  them.  You  are  jealous,  now, 
That  this  is  from  som*-  mistress,  some  remembrance: 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Bian.  Why,  whose  is  it  ? 

Cos.  I  know  not,  sweet :   I  found  it  in  my  cham- 
ber. 
I  like  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demandea, 
(As  like  enough,  it  will,)  I'd  have  it  copied  : 
Take  it,  and  do't :  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

Bian.  Leave  you  !   wherefore  ? 

Cas.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish. 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd. 

Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you?" 

Cas.  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 

Bian.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 

I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little ; 
And  say,  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night. 

Cas.  'Tis  but  a  little  way,  that  I  can  bring  you. 
For  I  attend  here  :  but  I'll  sec  you  soon. 

Bian.  'Tis  very  good  ;  I  must  be  circumstanc'cL 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L    Before  the  Castle.    Enter  Othello 

and  Iaoo. 

lago.  Will  you  think  so  7 

Oth.  Think  fo,  lago? 

lago.  Whatf 

To  kiss  in  private  7 

Oth.  An  nnauthoris'd  kiss. 

lago.  Or  to  he  naked  with  her  friend  al)ed, 
An  hour,  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

Oth.  Naked  abed,  lago,  and  not  mean  harm  ? 
It  is  hypocrisv  aeainst  the  devil  :" 


the  passage : — '  Let  hut  our  finger  ache,  and  this  sen 
8»ii"n  so  gets  possession  of,  and  is  so  infused  into  the 
othrr  members,  as  to  make  (hem  all  participate  of  tha 
pain.' 

' totumque  infusa  per  artus. 

Mens  agitat  molcm,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet' 
7  i.  e.  the  nuptial  foast.  S  See  Act  ii   Sc.  I. 

9  i.  e.  copy  this  work  in  another  handkerchief.  Sea 
Act  lii.  Sc.  8.  So  in  Middleton's  Women  beware  Wo 
men: — 

■  she  intends 


To  lake  out  other  works  in  a  new  sampler' 
Again  in  the  Preface  to  Holland's  Pliny,  1601  :— 'Nice 
phanes  (a  famous  painter)  gave  his  mind  wholly  to  an- 
tique pictures,  pa'tly  to  exemplify  and  take  out  pat- 
terns, after  that  in  long  continuance  of  time  tney  wera 
decayed.' 

10  This  and  the  following  speech  are  wanting  In  the 
first  qnarto. 

1 1  '  We  must  suppose  that  lasro  had  been  applying 
cases  of  false  comfort  to  Othello ;  as  thai  though  the 
parties  had  been  even  found  in  bed  together,  there 
miffht  be  no  harm  done :  it  misht  be  only  for  trial  o 
their  virtue  ;  as  was  reported  ot'  the  Rumish  saint,  Ro- 
bert D'.\rbris8«l,  and  his  nuna.'— (TarftMrlMi. 
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They  that  mean  yirtiiously,  and  yet  do  so, 
The  devil  their  virtue   tempts,'    and  they  tempt 
heaven. 

lago.  So  they  do  nothing,  'tis  a  venial  slip  : 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief, 

Oth.  What  then? 

Jago.  Why  then,  'tis  hers,  my  lord;  and,  being 
hers, 
She  may,  I  think,  bestow't  on  any  man. 

Oth.  She  is  protectress  of  her  honour  too  ; 
^ay  she  give  that  ? 

Jago.  Her  honour  is  an  essence  that's  not  seen  ; 
They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not : 
But,  for  the  handkerchief, 

Oth.  By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  have  for- 
got it  :— 
Thou  said'st, — O,  it  comes  o'er  my  memory, 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house, 
Boding  to  all,^ — he  had  my  handkerchief. 

Jago.  Ay,  what  of  that  ? 

Oih.  That's  not  so  good,  now. 

Jago.  What,  if  I  had  said,  I  had  seen  him  do  you 
wrong  ? 
Or  heard  him  say, — As  knaves  be  such  abroad, 
Who  having,  by  their  own  importunate  suit, 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  some  mistress, 
Convinced  or  supplied'  them,  cannot  choose 
But  they  must  blab 

Oth.  Hath  he  said  any  thing  ? 

Jago.  He  hath,  my  lord  ;  but  be  you  well  assur'd. 
No  more  than  he'll  imswear. 

Oth.  What  hath  he  said  ? 

Jago.  'Faith,  that  he  did,— I  know  not  what  he  did. 

Oth.  What?  what? 

Jago.  Lie 

Oth.  With  her? 

Jago.  With  her,  on  her ;  what  you  will. 

Oth.  Lie  with  her  !  lie  on  her ! — We  say,  lie  on 
her,  when  they  belie  her :  Lie  with  her !  that's 
fulsome.-— Handkerchief, — confession, handker- 
chief.— To  confess,  and  be  hanged  for  his  labour.* 
— First  to  be  hanged,  and  then  to  confess : — I 
tremble  at  it.  Nature  would  not  invest  herself  in 
such  shadowing  passion,  without  some  instruction.' 

It  is  not  words,  that  shake    me    thus  : — Pish  ! 

Noses,  ears,  and  lips  : — Is  it  possible  ? — Confess  ! 
—Handkerchief! — O,  devil  I —   [FaUs  in  a  Trance. 

Jago.  Work  on. 
My   medicine,  work !      Thus   credulous  fools   are 

caught ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames,  even  thus. 
All  guiltless  meet  reproach. — What,  ho  !  my  lord ! 


1  The  devil  tempts  their  vir'tie  by  stirring  up  the\r 
passions,  and  they  tempt  heaven  by  placing  themselves 
m  a  situation  which  makes  it  scarcely  possible  to  avoid 
falling  by  the  gratification  of  them;  Perhaps  the  story 
of  St.  Adhelm,  relatefl  in  Bale's  Actes  of  Englysh  Vo- 
taries, is  referred  to  : — '  This  Adhelmus  never  refused 
women,  but  wold  have  them  commonly  both  at  horde 
and  bedde,  to  mocke  the  devyll  with,'  &c.  See  also 
Fabian's  Chronicle,  Part  iv.  ch.  141. 

2  The  raven  was  thonsht  to  be  a  constant  attendant 
on  a  house  infected  with  the  plague. 

3  i.  e.  having  by  their  own  Tmportunacy  overcome 
the  resistance  of  a  mistress,  or,  in  compliance  with  her 
own  request,  and  in  consequence  of  her  unsolicited 
fondness,  gratified  her  desires.  Mariana  tells  Angelo, 
in  Measure  for  Measure  : — 

'And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden  house.' 
Theobald  thought  that  supplied  should  be  suppled,  i.  e. 
'  made  her  pliant  to  his  desires.' 

4  This  proverbial  saying  is  used  in  Marlowe's  Jew 
of  Malta : 

*  Blame  us  not,  but  the  proverb— Con/ess  and  be 
hanged.'' 
And  In  one  of  the  old  collections  there  is  an  epigram  on 
It  — All  that  remains  of  this  speech,  from  to  confess,  is 
wanting  in  the  quarto. 

5  '  The  starts  and  broken  reflections  in  this  speech 
(says  Warburton)  have  something  in  them  very  terri- 
ble, and  show  the  mind  of  the  speaker  to  be  in  inex- 
pressible agonies.' 

There  is  a  difference  of  o.pinion  between  the  com- 
mrntaioi  s  ,  some  thinking  withWarbuton  that  the  words 
*  Mature  would  uoi  invest  lierself  in  such  ehadotoing 


Enter  Cassio. 
My  lord,  I  say  !  Othello  ! — How  now,  Cassio? 

Cos.  What  is  the  matter? 

Jago.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepsy ; 
This  is  his  second  fit ;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Cos.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

Jago.  No,  forbear :  * 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course  :  ,  , 

If  not,  he  ioams  at  mouth  ;  and,  by  and  by, 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.     Look,  he  stirs : 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while, 
He  will  recover  straight  ;  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occasion  speak  wiih  you. — 

[Exit  Cassio. 
How  is  it,  general  ?  have  you  not  hurt  your  head  ? 

Oth.  Dost  thou  mock  me  ? 

Jago.  I  mock  you  !  no,  by  heaven  ; 

'Would,  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 

Oth.  A  horned  man's  a  monster,  and  a  beast. 

Jago.  There's  many  a  beast ,  then,  in  a  populous 
city, 
And  many  a  civil  monster. 

Oth.  Did  he  confess  it  ? 

lago.  Good  sir,  be  a  man  ; 

Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that's  but  yok'd, 
May  draw  with  you;  there's  millions  now  alive. 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper^  beds. 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar ;    your  case   is 

better. 
O,  'tis  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock, 
To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch,' 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste  !  No,  let  me  know  ; 
And,  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  she  shall  be. 

Oth.  O,  thou  art  wise  ;  'tis  certain. 

Jago.  Stand  you  awhile  apart ; 

Confine  yourself  but  in  a  patient  list.' 
Whilst  you  were  here,  ere  while  mad'  with  your 

(A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man,) 

Cassio  came  hither  :   I  shifted  him  away, 

And  laid  good  'scuse  upon  your  ecstasy  ; 

Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  speak  with  me; 

The  which  he  promis'd.     Do  but  encave'"  yourself 

And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns, 

That  dwell  in  every  region  of  his  face  ;" 

For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, — 

Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 

He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife  : 

I  say,  but  mark  his  gesture.     Marry,  patience  5 

Or  I  shall  say,  you  are  all  in  all  in  spleen, 

And  nothing  of  a  man. 

Uth.  Dost  thou  hear,  lago  7 

I  will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience ; 
But  (dost  thou  hear  ?)  most  Vjloody. 


passion,  without  some  instruction,'  allude  to  his  own 
feelings  :  others  that  they  advert  to  the  story  about  Cas- 
sio's  dream,  which  had  been  invented  and  told  him  by 
lago.  I  must  .confess  that  I  incline  to  the  latter  opinion  : 
'  Nature  would  not  express  such  adumbrations  of  pas- 
sion without  some  former  experience.''  I  think  this 
view  of  the  passage  confirmed  by  these  words  in  a  for- 
mer scene  : — 

'  lago.  Nay,  this  was  but  his  dream. 

Oth.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  concluston.' 
For  (as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  observes)  '  Othello,  in 
broken  sentences  and  single  words,  all  of  which  hare 
a  reference  to  the  cause  of  his  jealousy,  shows  that  all 
the  proofs  are  present  at  once  to  his  mind,  which  so 
overpower  it  that  he  falls  into  a  trance.' 

6  Unprnper  for  common.  So  in  The  Mastive,  a  col 
lection  of  Epigrams  and  Satires: — 

'  Rose  is  a  fayre,  but  not  a.  proper  woman 
Can  any  creature  proper  be  that's  common  ?' 

7  In  a  couch  in  which  he  is  lulled  into  a  false  secu- 
rity and  confidence  in  his  wife's  virtue  :  a  Latin  sense. 
So  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor :— '  Though  Page 
be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands  so  firmly  on  his  wife's 
frailty,'  &c 

8  i.  e.  within  the  bounds  of  patience. 

9  The  folio  reads  '  o'erwhelmed  with  your  grief.' 

10  Hide  yourself  in  a  private  place. 

11  Congreve  might  have  had  this  passage  in  his  me- 
mory when  he  made  Lady  Touchwood  say  to  Masfc- 
well,  '  Ten  thousand  meanings  lurk  in  each  cctmer  oj 
that  various  f<ic6.'' 
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OTHELLO,  THE  MOOR  OP  VENICE. 


Act  IV. 


lago.  That's  not  amiss  ; 
But  yet  keep  time  in  all.     Will  you  withdraw  7 

f Othello  witJidrawt. 
,  Bianca, 

A  housewife,  that  by  selling  her  desires, 

Buys  herself  bread  and  clothes :   It  is  a  creature. 

That   dotes   on    Cassio, — as   'tis    the    strumpet's 

plague, 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one  ; 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excess  of  laughter  ! — Here  he  comas  : — 

Re-enter  Cassio. 
As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad  ; 
And  his  unbookish'  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour 
Quite  in  the  wrong. — How  do  you  now,  lieutenant? 

Cos.  The  worser,  that  you  give  me  the  addition, 
Whose  want  even  kills  me. 

lago.  Ply  Desdemona  well,  and  you  are  sure  of't. 
Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  power, 

[SpeaJdng  lower. 
How  quickly  should  you  speed  ? 

Cos.  '  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

Olh.  Look,  how  he  laughs  already  !  [Aside. 

lago.  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so. 

Cas.  Alas,  poor  rogue  !  I  think  i'  faith  she  loves  me. 

Oik.  Now  ne  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  it  out. 

[Aside. 

lago.  Do  you  hear,  Cassio  ? 

Oth.  Now  he  importunes  him 

To  tell  it  o'er:  Go  to  ;  well  said,  well  said.  [Aade. 

lago.  She  gives  it  out,  that  you  shall  marry  her  : 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Cas.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Oth.  Do  you  triumph,  Roman  ?  do  you  triumph  ?* 

[Aside. 

Cas.  I  marry  her! — what?  a  customer!'  I  pr'y- 
thee,  bear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think  it 
so  unwholesome.     Ha,  na,  ha ! 

Olh.  So,  so,  so,  so :  They  laugh  that  win. 

f  Aside. 
o       -        .  -  =      .  -  marry 

her. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  say  true. 

Jago.  I  am  a  very  villain  else. 

Oth.  Have  you  scored  me  !*  Well.  [Asidt. 

Cas.  Thi^  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out :  she 
is  persuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love 
and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

Oth.  lago  beckons  me ;  now  he  begins  the  stoir. 

[Aside. 

Cas.  She  was  here  even  now  :  she  haunts  me  in 
every  place.  I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on  the 
seabank  with  certain  Venetians  ;  and  thither  comes 
this  bauble  ;  by  this  hand,'  she  falls  thus  about  my 
neck  ; 

Oth.  Crying,  O,  dear  Cassio !  as  it  were :  his 
gesture  imports  it.  [Aside 

Cas.  So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me  ; 
so  hales,  and  pulls  me :   ha,  ha,  ha  ! — 

Oth.  Now  he  tells,  how  she  pluck'd  him  to  my 
chamber  :  O,  I  see  that  nose  of  yours,  but  not  that 
dog  I  shall  throw  it  to.  [Aside. 

Cas.  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company. 

lago.  Before  me  !  look  where  she  comes. 

Enter  Bianca. 
Cas.  'Tis  such  another  fitchew  !'  marry,  a  per- 
fumed one. — What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting 
of  me? 


1   Unbookinh  for  ignorant. 

3  Othello  calls  him  Roman  ironically.  Triumph 
brought  Roman  into  his  thoughts.  '  What  (says  he) 
you  are  triumphing  as  great  aa  a  Roman  ?■ 

3  A  common  woman,  with  whom  any  one  may  be 
familiar. 

4  i.  e.  'have  you  numbered  my  datja?^  To  score  is 
to  tale  or  tell,  to  number,  or  mark  as  on  a  tally.  But 
perhaps  it  only  means,  '  have  you  marked  me  ?'  as 
beasts  are  scored  or  mnried  when  purchased  for  slaugh- 
ter.    The  old  quarto  reads  '  have  you  stored  me  >.' 

$  The  folio  omits  '  bv  this  hand  ;>  and  reads  '  thither 
oomes  the  bauble  and  falls  me  ihoa  *  Ik. 


Bian.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you ! 
What  did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief, 
you  gave  me  even  now  ?  I  was  a  fine  fool  to  take 
It.  I  must  take  out  the  whole  work  ? — A  likely 
piece  of  work,  that  you  should  find  it  in  your  cham- 
ber, and  not  know  who  left  it  there  !  This  is  some 
minx's  token,  and  I  must  take  out  the  work ! 
There, — give  it  your  hobby-horse  :  wheresoever  you 
had  it,  I'll  take  out  no  work  on't. 

Cas.  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca?  how  now  ? 
how  now  ? 

Oth.  By  heaven,  that  should  be  my  handkerchief. 

[Aidde. 

Bian.  An  you'll  come  to  supper  to-night,  you 
may :  an  you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next 
prepared  for.  [ExiL 

lago.  After  her,  after  her. 

Cas.  'Faith,  I  must,  she'll  rail  in  the  street  else 

lago.  Will  you  sup  there  ? 

Cos.  'Faith,  I  intend  so. 

lago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you  j  for  I 
would  very  fain  speak  with  you. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  come  ;  Will  you  ? 

lago.  Go  to  ;  say  no  more.  [Exit  CaisiOw 

Oth.  How  shall  I  murder  him,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laughed  at  his  vice^ 

Oth.  O,  lago! 

lago.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief? 

Oth.  Was  that  mine  ? 

lago.  Yours,  by  this  hand :  and  to  see  how  he 
prizes  the  foolish  woman,  your  wife !  she  gave  it 
nim,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore. 

Oth.  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  kilUng  :-^A 
fine  woman  !  a  fair  woman  !  a  sweet  woman ! 

lago.  Nay,  you  must  forget  that. 

Otk.  Ay,  let  her  rot,  ana  perish,  and  be  damned 
to-night ;  for  she  shall  not  live  :  No,  my  heart  is 
turned  to  stone  ;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.* 
O,  the  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature :  she 
might  lie  by  an  eotperor's  side,  and  command  hia 
tasks. 

logo.  Nay,  that's  not  your  way. 

Olh.  Hang  her  !  I  do  but  say  what  she  is : — So 
delicate  with  her  needle  ! — An  admirable  musician ' 
O,  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear !— * 
Of*  so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  invention  !— 

lago.  She  is  the  worse  for  all  this. 

Olh.  O,  a  thousand,  a  thousand  times :— And 
then,  of  so  gentle  a  condition ! 

lago.  Ay,  too  gentle. 

Oth.  Nay,  that's  certain  :  But  yet  the  pity  of  it, 
lago !— 4),  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago  I 

logo,  it  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  gire 
her  patent  to  offend ;'  for,  if  it  touch  not  you,  it 
comes  near  nobody. 

Oth.  I  will  chop  her  into  messes! — Cuckold  mo' 

la^o.  O,  'tis  foul  in  her. 

Oth.  With  mine  officer  I 

Irt^o.  That's  fouler. 

Oth.  Get  me  some  poison,  lago :  this  night  :— 
ril  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and 
beauty  unprovide  my  mind  again :   this  night,  lago. 

lago.  Do  it  not  with  poison,  strangle  her  in  hcc 
bed,  even  the  bed  she  hath  contaminated. 

Oth.  Good,  good  ;  the  justice  of  it  pleases  ;  very 
good. 

lago.  And,  for  Cassio, — let  me  be  his  under* 
taker :  You  shall  hear  more  by  midnight. 

[A  TVumpet  within. 


e  Shakspeare  has  alluded  to  the  lust  of  this  animal 
ill  King  Lear.  He  tells  lago  that  Bianca  is  as  lewd,  bVT 
of  a  better  scent,  the  polecat  being  a  very  stinkinf 
aniinaj. 

7  This  thought,  which  counteracts  the  pathos,  occun 
again  iu  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Act  iv.  So.  3 : — 

' throw  my  heart 

Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault, 

Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powdM^ 

And  finish  all  Ibul  thoughts.' 

8  ' when  she  hath  sung, 

JJie  tiger  leould  be  tame. '        Venus  and  Jtdoms 

9  '  Why  then  gire  tin  a  passport  to  offend  f^ 

Tragtiy  of  King  JSdteard  II J.  ISBt. 
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Oth.   Excellent  good. — What  trumpet  is  that 

same  ? 
lago.  Something  from  Venice,  sure.    'Tis  Lodo- 
vico, 
Come  from  the  duke :  and,  see,  your  wife  is  with 
him. 

Enter  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants, 

Lad.  'Save  you,  worthy  general !' 

OUt.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Lad.  The  duke  and  senators  of  Venice  greet  you. 
[  Gives  him  a  Packet. 

Oth.  I  kiss  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures. 

[  Opens  the  Packet,  and  reads. 

Des.  And  what's  the  news,  good  cousin  Lodovico? 

lago.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  signior  ; 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lad.  I  thank  you  :  How  does  lieutenant  Cassio  ? 

lago.  Lives,  sir. 

Des.  Cousin,  there's  fallen  between  him  and  my 
lord 
An  unkind  breach  :  but  you  shall  make  all  well. 

Oth.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will — 

[Reads. 

Lad.  He  did  not  call ;  he's  busy  in  ihe  paper. 
Is  there  division  'twixt  thy  lord  and  Cassio  ? 

Des.  A  most  unhappv  <>ne  ;  I  would  do  much 
To  atone*  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Cassio. 

Oth.  Fire  and  brimstone  ! 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  Are  you  wise  ? 

Des.  What,  is  he  angry  ? 

lad.  May  be,  the  letter  mov'd  him  ; 

For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home, 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 

Des.  By  my  troth,  I  am  glad  on't. 

Oth.  Indeed, 

.r  Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad. 

Des.  How,  sweet  Othello  ? 

Oth,  Devil!  [Striking  her. 

Des.  I  have  not  deserv'd  this. 

Lod.  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  believ'd  in  Veiiice; 
Though  I  should  swear  I  saw  it :  'Tis  very  much. 
Make  her  amends,  she  weeps. 

Oth.  O,  devil,  devil ! 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears, 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile  :•* — 
Out  of  ray  sight ! 

Des.  I  will  not  stay  to  offend  you. 

[  Going. 

Lod.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : — 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back. 

Oth.  Mistress, 

Des.  My  lord? 


1  The  quarto  reads  '  God  save  the  worthy  general.' 
Malone  says  that  the  reply  of  Othello  does  not  relate  to 
what  Lodovico  has  just  said,  but  is  spoken  by  Othello 
while  he  salutes  him.  Steevens,  on  the  contrary,  thinks 
that  '  The  distracted  Orhelln,  considering  his  happiness 
in  this  world  at  an  end,  readily  catches  at  the  idea  of 
future  felicity  suggested  by  the  words  Save  you,  gene- 
*al !'  He  adds,  '  If  it  be  urged  that  the  words  only 
mean  preserve  you  in  this  world,  my  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage will  not  be  much  weakened ;  as  our  protection, 
even  Aere,  depends  on  the  Almighty.' — In  Measure  for 
Measure  (Act  ii.  8c.  2)  two  replies  of  Angelo  to  similar 
salutations  from  Isabel  are  equally  equivocal. 

1  i.  e.  make  them  one,  reconcile  them. 

3  'If  women's  tears  could  impregnate  the  earth.'  By 
the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation  new  animals  were 
supposed  producible  by  new  combinations  of  matter. 
See  Bacon,  v.  iii.  p.  70,  edit.  1740.  Shakspeare  here 
alludes  to  the  fabulous  accounts  which  make  the  croco- 
dile the  most  deceitful  of  animals,  whose  tears  are  oro- 
verbially  fallacious.  '  It  is  written  that  he  will  weep 
over  a  man's  head  when  he  hath  devoured  the  body, 
and  will  then  eat  up  the  head  too.'  Wherefore  in  Latin 
there  is  a  proverb,  '  Crocodile  lachrymae,  crocodile 
teares,  to  signifle  such  teares  as  are  feigned>  and  spent 
only  with  intent  to  deceive  or  do  harm.' — Butlokar^s 
Expositor,  1616. 

To  fall,  iu  this  passage,  is  a  verb  active. 


Oth.  What  would  you  with  her,  sir  7 

Lod.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Ay ;   you  did  wish  that  I  would  make  her 
turn  ; 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,*  and  yet  go  on. 
And  turn  again  ;    and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep; 
And  she's  obedient,  as  you  say,— obedient,— 
Very  obedient : — Proceed  you  in  your  tears.— 
Concerning  this,  sir, — O,  well  painted  passion  ! 
I  am  commanded  home  :' — Get  you  away  ; 
I'll  send  for  you  anon. — Sir,  I  obey  the  mandate, 
And  will  return  to  Venice; — Hence,  avaunt! 

[Exit  Desdemoita. 

Cassio  shall  have  my  place.     And, — sir, — to-night, 

I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together. 

You    are  welcome,  sir,    to  Cyprus. — Goats,    and 

monkeys.*  [Exit. 

Ly>d.  Is  this  the  noble  Moor  whom  our  full  senate 
Call — all-in-all  sufficient? — This  the  noble  nature 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?  whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance. 
Could  neither  graze,  nor  pierce  ? 

lago.  He  is  much  chang'd. 

Lad.  Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 

lago.  He   is  that  he  is ;    I  may  not  breathe  my 
censure. 
What  he  might  be, — if  what  he  might,  he  is  not,— 
I  would  to  heaven,  he  were. 

Lod.  What,  strike  his  wife ! 

lago.  'Faith,  that  was  not  so  well ;  Yet  'would  I 
knew. 
That  stroke  would  prove  the-worst. 

Lad.  Is  it  his  use  ' 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood, 
And  new  create  this  fault? 

lago.  Alas,  alas! 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me,  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen  and  known.     You  shall  observe 

him  ; 
And  his  own  courses  will  denote  him  so, 
That  I  may  save  my  speech  :  Do  but  go  after. 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lad.  I  am  sorry,  that  I  am  deceiv'd  in  him. 

[Exeuntt 

SCENE  II.»    A  Room  in  the  CastU.    Enter. 
Othello  aTid  Emilia. 

Oth.  You  have  seen  nothing,  then? 
Emil.  Nor  ever  heard ;  nor  ever  did  suspect. 
Oth.  Yes,  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  she  together. 
Emil.  But  then  I  saw  no  harm  :  and  then  I  heard 
Each  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 
Oth.  What,  did  they  never  whisper  ? 
Emil.  Never,  my  lord. 

Oth.  Nor  send  you  out  o'  the  way  ? 
Emil.  Never. 


4  So  in  King  Henry  VI.  Part  I. 

'  Done  like  a  Frenchman  ;  turn  and  turn  again.^ 

5  The  quarto  reads,  'lam  commanded  here.' 

6  In  this  exclamation  Shakspeare  has  shown  great 
art.  lago  in  the  first  scene,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
awaken  his  suspicion,  being  urged  to  give  some  evident 
proof  of  the  guilt  of  Cassio  and  Desdemona,  tells  him  it 
were  impossible  to  have  ocular  demonstration  of  it, 
though  they  should  be  as  prime  as  g'oa/s,  as  hotasmon- 
keys.  These  words,  we  may  suppose,  still  ring  in  the 
ears  of  Othello,  who,  being  now  fully  convinced  of  his 
wife's  infidelity,  rushes  out  with  this  emphatic  excla- 
mation  :  '  logo's  words  were  but  too  true  ;  now,  indeed, 
I  am  convinced  that  they  are  as  hot  as  goals  and 
monkeys.'' 

7  There  are  great  difficulties  In  ascertaining  the  place 
of  this  scene.  What  Othello  says  in  an  early  part  of  it 
to  Emilia — '  Leave  procreants  alone,  and  shut  the  door,' 
— and  his  subsequent  address  to  her  as  he  goes  out,  de. 
cisively  point  out  a  room  in  Othello's  Castle  as  the  place 
of  the  scene  ;  and  compel  us  to  place  the  interlocutors 
there,  however  inconsistent  with  Roderigo's  entry,  and 
Iago'8  address  to  Desdemona,  '  Go  in  and  weep  not,' 
The  truth  is,  that  our  poet  and  his  audience,  in  this  in- 
stance, as  in  many  others,  were  content,  from  want  of 
scenery,  to  consider  ihe  very  same  spou  at  c.ie  and  the 
same  lime,  as  the  outside  and  inside  of  a  bouse.  See 
the  Historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  &c.  [Bos. 
well's  edition  of  Malone's  Shakspeare,  vol.  iii.]-Jtfa/on«. 
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Oth.  To  Aitch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask,  nor 
nothing? 
■  Emit.  Never,  my  lord. 

Oth.  That's  strange. 

Emil.  I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest, 
Lay  tJown  my  soul  at  stake  :    if  you  think  other. 
Remove  your  thought ;  it  doth  abuse  your  bosom. 
If  any  wrnlch  hath  put  this  in  your  head, 
Let  heaven  requiie  it  with  the  serpent's  curse  ! 
For,  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true, 
There's  no  man  happy ;    the  |>urest  of  their  wives' 
Is  foul  as  slander. 

Oth.  Bid  her  come  hither  : — go. — 

[Exit  Emilia. 
She  says  enough  :— yet  she's  a  simple  bawd. 
That  cannot  say  as  much.     This  is  a  subtle  whore, 
A  closet-lock-and-key  ofvillanous  secrets: 
And  yet  she'll  koeel,  auid  pray  ;  I  have  seen  her  do't. 

Re-enter  Emilia,  tuith  Desdemoita. 

Des.  My  lord,  what  is  vour  will  7 

Otfi.  ^ray,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Des,   What  is  your  pleasure? 

Olh.  Let  me  see  your  eye*  ; 

Look  in  my  face. 

Des.  What  horrible  fancy's  this  7 

OCh.  Some  of  your  function,  mislressj 

[To  Emilia. 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  shut  the  door  ; 
Cough,  or  cry — hem,  if  any  body  come  : 
Your  mystery,  your  mystery  ; — nay  despatch. 

iExil  Emilia. 
I  your  speech 
import  7 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words, 
But  not  the  words.' 

Oth.  Why,  what  art  thou  ? 
Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord ;  your  true 

And  loyal  wife. 

Oth.  Come,  swear  it,  damn  thyself; 

Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  themselves 
Should   fear   to   seize   thee:    therefore   be   double 

damn'd, 
Swear — thou  art  honest. 
Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

Olh.  Heaven  truly  knows  that  thou  art  false  as 

hell. 
Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  with  whom  ?  How  am 

I  false  7 
Oth.  O,  Desdemona ! — away  I  away !  away  ! 
Des.  Alas,  the  heavy  day  ! — Why  do  you  weep  ? 
Am  I  the  occasion  of  these  tears,  my  lord  7 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect. 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back. 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  ine  ;  if  you  have  lost  him, 
Whv,  I  have  lost  him  too. 

Oth.  Had  it  pleas'd  heaven 

To  try  roe  with  affliction  ;  had  he  rain'd 


1  The  quarto  reads  '  c/At  Sf  j.' 

2  This  line  Ik  not  In  the  folio. 

3  Rowe  reads  'the  hand  of  dcorn,'  an  elerant  and 
satisfactory  emendation ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
there  was  sufficient  authority  to  admit  it  into  the  text. 
Steevens  thinks  the  old  reading  right,  saying,  that 
Othello  takes  his  idea  from  a  clock :  '  To  make  me 
(says  he)  a  fixed  figure  (on  the  dial  of  the  world)  for 
the  hour  of  scorn  to  point  and  make  a  full  stop  at  "  ad' 
ducing  many  similar  expressions  in  defence  of  it,  as 
'the  Aour  of  death,' 'the  day  of  judgment,'  'the  mo- 
ment of  evil ;'  and  in  King  Richard  the  Third  :— 

'  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of  death ." 
The  folio  reads  and  movinj  instead  of  unmoving. 
To  me  there  seems  to  be  no  objeaion  in  '  slow  moving ;' 
about  which  Malone  and  Mason  make  difllculties.  The 
epithet  derives  support  from  Shakspeare's  I04th  Son- 
net:— 

<  Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand. 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived  ; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand. 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  lie  deceived.' 
The  finger  of  the  dial  was  the  technical  phrase.    And 
in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  we  have — 

'  3Vm«'«  deformed  [i.  e.  deforming]  Aond.' 
<  I.  e-  treasured  up. 


All  kinds  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  head  ; 

Steep'd  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips  ; 

Given  to  capti'.ily  me  and  my  utmost  hopes  ; 

I  sihould  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 

A  drop  of  patience  :   but  (alas !)  to  make  m« 

A   fixed  figure,  for  the  time  of  scorn' 

To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finser  at,— 

o!o:  =    -      . 

Yet  could  I  bear  that  too  ;  well,  very  well : 

But  there,  where  I  have  garner'd*  up  my  heart  ; 

Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life  ;* 

The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs, 

Or  else  dries  up  ;  to  be  discarded  thence  i 

Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 

To  knot  and   gender  in !' — turn   thy  complexion 

there ! 
Patience,  thou  younn  and  rose-lipp'd  cherubim  ; 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  ai  helll' 

Des.  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest. 

Oth.  O,  ay  ;  as  summer  flics  are  in  the  shambles, 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.     O,  thou  weed,* 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell'st  so  sweet, 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee. — 'Would,  thou  had'st 
ne'er  been  born  1 

Dn.  Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ? 

Oth.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly  book, 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?  What  committed!* 
Committed  I— O,  thou  public  commoner  I 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks. 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty. 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds. — ^What  committed  ! 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks ; 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets,'" 
Is  hush'd  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth. 
And  will  not  hear  it  :   What  committed  !— 
Impudent  strumpet  I 

Des.  By  heaven,  you  do  me  wrong. 

Oth.  Are  not  you  a  strumpet  7 

Des.  No,  as  I  am  a  Christian  t 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord,' ' 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch. 
Be — not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 

Oth.  What,  not  a  whore  7 

De*.  No,  as  I  shall  be  saved. 

Oth.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Des.  O,  heaven  forgive  us  ! 

Oth.  1  cry  your  mercy,  then } 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello.— > You,  mistress, 

Re-enter  Emilia. 
That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  bell ;  You  !  you  !  ay,  you  ! 
We  have  done  our  course  ;  there's  money  for  your 

pains ; 
I  pray  you,  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  cotmsel. 

[ExU. 
Emil.  Alas,  what  does  this  gentleman  conceive  7 
How  do  you,  madam  7  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  f 
Des.  'iPaiih,  half  asleep. 


5  '  Whereby  we  do  exist  or  cease  to  be.'       Lear 

6  So  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra i'- 

'  So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerged,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scai'd  snakes.' 

7  '  At  such  an  object  do  thou,  patience,  thyself 
change  colour  ;  at  this  do  thou,  even  thou,  rosy  cherub 
as  thou  art,  look  grim  as  hell.'  The  old  copies  have, 
'  I  here  look  grim  as  hell.'  /  was  written  for  ay  ;  and 
here  was  an  evident  error  of  the  press  for  there,  Thso 
bald  made  the  correction. 

6  The  quarto  reads  : — 

'  O  thou  black  weed,  lehy  art  so  lovely  fair  ? 

Thou  smell'st  so  sweet,  that  the  sense  aches  at  thee.* 
9  This  and  the  three  following  lines  are  not  !■■  •»"• 
first  quarto.    The  peculiar  sense  in  which  com 
is  here  used  may  be  gathered  from  King  Lear,   \ 

Sc.  14  : — '  Commit  not  with  man's  aworn  spouse'    

so  used  by  many  of  our  old  writers,  and  comes  from  the 
transgression,  being  a  violation  of  the  commandment, 
'  Thou  shalt  not  com»ni<  adult 'ry.' 

10  So  In  the  Merchant  of  Venice  : — 

'  Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  teind.' 

1 1  This  expression  Is  from  Sacred  Writ : — '  To  poe- 
sess  his  vessel  in  saocuficaiioD.' 
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Emil.   Good  madam,  what's  the  matter  with  my 
lord? 

Des.  With  who? 

Emil.  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam, 

Des.  Who  is  thy  lord  ? ' 

JEmil.  He  that  is  yoursj  sweet  lady. 

Des.  I  have  none  :  Do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia ; 
I  cannot  weep  ;  nor  answer  I  have  none, 
But  what  should  go  by  water.'^    'Pr'ythee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets, — remember  ; — 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

EmiL  Here  is  a  change  indeed  !  [Exit. 

Des.  'Tis  meet  I  should  be  us'd  so,  very  meet. 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  stick 
The  sraall'st  opinion  on  my  great'st  abuse  ?^ 

Re-enter  Emilia,  with  Iago. 

lago.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ?  How  is  it 
with  you  ? 

Dei.  I  canno;  tell.     Those  that  do  teach  young 
babes. 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  easy  tasks  : 
He  might  have  chid  me  so  ;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

Iago.  What's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

Emil.  Alas,  Iago,  my  lord  hath  so  bewhor'd  her, 
Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her. 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

Des.  Am  I  that  name,  Iago? 

Iago.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Des.  Such  as,  she  says,  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 

Emil.  He  call'd  her,  whore  ;  a  beggar  in  his  drink 
Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callet.* 

Iago.  Why  did  he  so  ? 

Des.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  am  sure,  I  am  none  such. 

Iago,  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep  ;  Alas,  the  day  I 

Emil.  Has  she  forsook  so  many  noble  matches. 
Her  father  and  her  country,  and  her  friends. 
To  be  call'd — whore  ?  would  it  not  make  one  weep  ? 

Des.  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 

Iago.  Beshrew  him  for  it  I 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ? 

Des.  Nay,  heaven  liolh  know. 

Emil.  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  some  eternal  villain, 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue. 
Some  cogging  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office, 
Have  not  devis'd  this  s'ander ;  I'll  be  hang'd  else. 

Iago.  Fie,  there  is  no  such  man  ;  it  is  impossible. 

Des.  If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him  ! 
'    Emil.  A  halter  pardon  him !  and  hell  gnaw  his 

bones! 
Why  should   he  call  her,  whore  ?  who  keeps  her 

company  ? 
What  place  ?  what  time  ?  what  form  ?  what  likeli- 
hood ? 
The  Moor's  abus'd  by  some  most  villanous  knave,* 
Some  base  notorious''  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow  :  — 
O,  heaven,  that  such  companions'  thou'dst  unfold  ; 


1  This  and  the  following  speech  are  not  in  the  quarto. 

2  There  are  some  lioes  on  tlie  death  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, in  Camden,  also  to  be  found  in  Decker's  Wonder- 
ful Yeare,  1603,  which  conclude  with  a  similar  con- 
ceit : — 

'  I  think  the  barge-men  might  with  easier  thighs 
Have  rowed  her  thither  in  her  people's  eyes  : 
For  how-so-ere,  thus  much  my  thoughts  have  scann'd, 
Sh'ad  come  by  water,  had  she  come  by  land.' 

3  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quarto  :  which  Dr.  John- 
son  thought  preferable  to  the  reading  of  the  folio — on 
my  least  misuse. 

4  A  callet  is  a  trull,  a  drab.  The  word  is  of  great 
antiquity  in  the  English  language.  Chaucer  has  it  in 
his  Remedy  of  Love.  Harington  uses  it  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Ariosto,  1-591  : — 

'  And  thus  this  old  ill-favour'd  spiteful  callet.' 
In  a  note  he  says,  '  Callet  is  a  nick-name  used  to  a  wo- 
man ;'  and  that  in  Irish  it  signifies  a  icitch.    The  eiy. 
mology  of  the  word  is  yet  to  seek. 

5  The  quarto  has,  '  some  outrageous  knave.' 

6  Some  notorious  knave  is  here  used  for  some  knave 
uortJt'j  to  be  noted,  or  branded  to  everlasting  infamy. 

7  It  iias  been  already  observed  that  companion  was  a 
term  of  ccrieEipt. 

8  'Do  not  clataour  so  u  lo  ba  heard  bey?nd  lbs 
house.' 


And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip, 

To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world, 

Even  from  the  east  to  the  west ! 

Iago.  Speak  within  door.* 

Emit.  O,  fie  upon  him  '.  some  such  squire  he  was, 
That  turn'd  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without,' 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 

Iago.  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 

Des.  O,  good  Iago, 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him  ;  for,  by  this  light  of  heaven, 
I  know  not  hoiv  I  lost  him.     Here  I  kneel  :'" — 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love. 
Either  in  oiscourse  of  thought,' '  or  actual  deed  ; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  eats,  or  au:iy  sense, 
Delighted  them  in  any  other  form  ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did, 
And  ever  will, — though  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement, — love  liim  dearly. 
Comfort  forswear  me  !   Unkindness  may  do  much  ; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life. 
But  never  (aint  my  love.     I  cannot  say,  whore ; 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  speak  the  word ; 
To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earn. 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

lago.  I  pray  you,  be  content ;  'lis  but  his  humour  ; 
The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence. 
And  he  does  chide  with  you." 

Des.  If 'twere  no  other, — 

Iago.  It  is  but  so,  I  warrant  you.         [Trumpets. 
Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper! 
And  the  great  messengers  of  Venice  stcy  :" 
Go  in,  and  weep  not  ;   all  things  shall  be  well. 

[Exeunt  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 
Enter  Roderigo. 
How  now,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  I  do  not  find,  that  thou  deal'st  justly  with 
me. 

Iago.  What  in  the  contrary? 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  doff 'st  me  with  soms  de- 
vice, Iago  ;  and  rather,  (as  it  seems  to  me  now,) 
keep'stfrom  me  all  conveniency,  than  suppliest  mo 
with  the  least  advantage  of  hope.  I  will,  indeed, 
no  longer  endure  it :  Nor  am  I  yet  persuaded,  to 
put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  nave  foolishly  sui^ 
fered. 

Iago.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  'Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much ;  for  your 
words  and  performances,  are  no  kin  together. 

Ingo.  You  charge  me  most  unjustly. 

Rod.  With  nought  but  truth.  I  have  wasted 
myself  out  of  my  means.  The  jewels  you  have  had 
from  me,  to  deliver  to  Desdemona,  would  half  have 
corrupted  a  votarist :  You  have  told  me  she  has 
receive''  them,  and  returned  me  expectations  and 
comfort;  of  sudden  respect  and  acquittance;'*  but 
I  find  n(jne. 


9  laso,  in  a  Ibrmer  scene,  speaks  of  Roderigo  as  of 
one  •  Whom  love  hath  turn'd  almost  the  wrong  side 
outward.' 

10  The  quarto  omits  the  rest  of  this  speech. 

11  '  Discourse  of  thought'  is  the  '  discursive  range  of 
thought.'  Pope  changed  it  to  '  discourse  or  thought.'  I 
have  shown  in  a  former  page  that  the  old  reading  is  the 
poet's  mode  of  expression.  So  in  Davies's  Epigrams, 
'  V.  In  Plurimos  ;' — 

'  But  since  the  divell  brought  them  thus  togither. 

To  my  discoursing  thoughts  it  is  a  wonder, 

Why  presently,  as  soonc  as  they  came  thither, 

The  selfe  same  divell  did  them  part  asunder.' 

Steevens  thought  Pope's  alteration  defent^ible,  because 

the  Liturgy  me'niions  three  modes  of  coinraitting  sin^ 

'  in  thought,  t-ord,  and  deed.'' 

12  This  was  the  phraseology  of  the  time.  '  To  com- 
plaine,  to  Tnake  a  qiiarrel,  to  cAide  with  one  for  a  thing. 
Expostiilare  et  queri.'  Again  : — '  Is  it  best  to  chide  with 
him  or  take  him  up  for  this  displeasure  or  wrong?'— 
Buret.    So  Shakspeare's  111th  Sonnet: — 

'  O  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide.' 

13  Thus  the  quarto.    The  folio  poorly  reads : — 

'  The  messengers  of  Venice  stay  Vie  meat.' 

14  The  folio  reads  acquaintance,  ^cqmttanee  is  re 
quital     So  in  Kjng  Henry  V. : 

'  And  shall  forge  the  office  of  our  hand 
Sooner  than  'quittance  of  d«sert  and  murit » 
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1 


Jago.  Well ;  go  to ;  rery  well. 

Rod.  Very  well !  go  to !  I  cannot  go  to,  man ; 
nor  'tis  not  very  well :  By  this  hand,  I  say,  it  is 
tery  scurvy  ;  and  begin  to  find  myself  fobbed  in  iu 

/ago.  Very  well. 

Rod.  I  tell  you,  'tis  not  very  welL  I  will  make 
myself  known  to  Desdemona :  If  she  will  return 
me  my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  suit,  and  repent 
my  unlawful  solicitation  ;  if  not,  assure  yourself,  I 
wilt  seek  satisfaction  of  you. 

logo.  You  have  said  now. 

Rod.  Ay,  and  I  have  said  nothing,  but  what  I 
protest  intendment  of  doing. 

Jago.  Why,  now  I  see  there's  mettle  in  thee ; 
and  even,  from  this  instant,  do  build  on  thee  a  bet- 
ter opinion  than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy  hand, 
Roderigo  :  Thou  hast  taken  against  me  a  most  just 
exception :  but  yet  I  protest  I  have  dealt  most  di- 
rectly in  thy  affair. 

Rod.  It  hath  not  appeared. 

lago.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared  ;  and 
your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment.' 
But,  Roderigo,  if  thou  hast  that  within  thee,  mdecd, 
which  I  have  greater  reason  to  believe  now  than 
ever,— I  mean,  purpose,  courage,  and  valour,^ 
this  night  show  it :  if  thou  the  next  night  followmg 
enjoyest  not  Desdemona,  take  me  from  this  world 
with  treachery,  and  devise  engines  for  my  life.* 

Rod.  Well,  what  is  it  7  is  it  within  reason,  and 
compass  7 

lago.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  come  from 
Venice,  to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello's  place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true  7  why,  then  Othello  and  Des- 
demona return  again  to  Venice. 

Jago.  O,  no  ;  oe  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  takes 
away  with  him  the  fair  Desdemona,  unless  his  abode 
be  linger'd  here  by  some  accident ;  wherein  none 
can  be  so  determinate,  as  the  removing  of  Cassio. 

Rod.  How  do  you  mean — removing  of  him? 

Jago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othel- 
lo's place  ;  k'nocKing  out  his  brains. 

Rod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  do  7 

Jago.  Ay  ;  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit,  and 
a  right.  Ho  sups  to-night  with  a  harlot,'  and  thi- 
ther will  I  go  to  him  ; — he  knows  not  yet  of  his 
honourable  fortune  :  if  you  will  watch  his  going 
thence,  (which  I  will  fashion  to  fall  out  between 
twelve  and  one,)  you  may  take  him  at  your  plea- 
sure ;  I  will  be  near  to  second  your  attempt,  aud 
he  shall  fall  between  us.  Come,  stand  not  amazed 
at  it,  but  go  along  with  me  ;  I  will  show  you  such 
ft  necessity  in  his  death,  that  you  shall  think  your- 
self bound  to  put  it  on  him.  It  is  now  high  supper- 
time,  and  the  night  grows  to  waste  :*  about  it. 

Rod.  I  will  hear  further  reason  for  this. 

Jago,  And  you  shall  be  satisfied.  [Exeunl. 

SCENE  III.  Another  Room  in  the  Castle.  Enter 
Othello,  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  Emilia, 
and  Attendants. 

Lad.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  trouble  yourself  no 

further. 
0th.  O,  pardon  me  ;  'twill  do  me  good  to  walk. 
Liod.  Madam,  good  night ;  I  humbly  thank  your 

ladyship. 


1  *  Shakspeare  knew  well  that  most  men  like  to  be 
flattered  on  account  of  those  endowments  in  which  they 
are  most  deficient.  Hence  lago'a  compliment  to  this 
snipe  on  his  sagacity  and  shrewdness.' — Malone. 

'i  To  devise  engines  seems  to  mean  to  contrive  itistru- 
ments  of  torture,'  8ic.    So  in  King  Lear : — 
' like  an  engine,  wrench'd  my  frame  of  nature.' 

3 The  folio  reads  'a  harlotry.'  Shakspeare  has  the 
axpresainn,  'a  peevish  self-will'd  harlotry,'  in  two 
other  plays. 

4  i.  e.  the  night  is  toasting  apace,  3o  in  Julius 
Ceeaar : — 

'  Sir,  March  is  teasted  fourteen  days.' 

6  The  quarto  of  1633  reada  '  good  faith.' 

6  Mad  must  here  be  accepted  as  meaning  wild,  un- 
ruly,Jickle.  As  a  constant  mind  meant  a  firm  or  sound 
one,  inconstancy  would  of  eourae  be  considered  n 
ipccies  of  madness. 


Des.  Your  honour  is  most  wislcome. 

Oth.  Will  you  walk,  sir  ?— 

O, — Desdemona, — — 

J)es.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant,  I  will  be 
returned  forthwith  :  dismiss  your  attendant  there  ; 
look,  it  be  done. 

J)es.  I  will,  niy  lord. 

[Exeunt  Otr.  Lod.  and  Attendants. 

Emit.  How  goes  it  now  7    he  looks  gentler  than 
he  did. 

J)es,  He  says  he  will  return  incontinent 
He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you. 

Emit.  Dismiss  me ! 

J)es.  It  was  his  bidding  ;  therefore,  good  Emilia, 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu : 
We  must  not  now  displease  him. 

Emil.  I  would  you  had  never  seen  him  ! 

Des.  So  would  not  I ;   my  love  doth  so  approvo 
him. 
That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks,  and  frowns, 
Pr'ythee,  unpin  me, — have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

Emil.  I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  nie  oa 
the  bed. 

Des.  All's  one  :— Good  father  !*  how  foolish  un 
our  minds ! — 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  'pr'ythee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 

Emil.  Come,  come,  you  talk. 

J)es.  My  mother  had  a  maid  call'd — Barbara  ; 
She  was  in  love  ;  and,  he,  she  lov'd,  prov'd  mad,* 
And  did  forsake  her  :  she  had  a  song  oP— willow, 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  express'd  her  fortune. 
And  she  died  singing  it:  That  song,  to-night. 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind  ;   I  have  much  to  do,* 
But  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side. 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.  'Pr'ythee,  despatch. 

Emil.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 

Des.  No,  unpin  me  heret— 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

Emit.  A  very  handsome  man. 

J)es.  And  he  speaks  well. 

Emil,  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice,  who  would  have 
walked  barefoot  to  Palestine,  for  a  touch  of  his 
nether  lip. 

Des.  Tlu  poor  sotd  sat  sighing  &y  a  ^oamere  tree, 
Sing  all  a  green  voUhte  ;  [Singing. 

Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee, 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow : 
The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her,  and  murmur'd  Imt 
moans  ; 
Sing  willow,  ^, 
Her  salt  tears  felt  from  her,  and  sqfien'd  the  stones  / 

Lay  by  these : 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow  ; 

'Pr'ythee,  hie  thee  ;  he'll  come  anon.—* 

iS'tn;  aU.  a  green  willow  mtist  be  mjfgur* 
land. 

n. 

Jjtt  nobody  blame  him,  his  scorn  I  approve,— 
Nay,  that's  not  next — Hark  I  who  is  it  that  knocks  7 


7  From  I  have  much  to  do,  to  Nay,  that's  not  next, 
was  inserted  after  the  first  edition  in  quarto,  1633,  as 
was  likewise  the  remaining  part  of  the  song.  Desda. 
mona  means  to  say — I  have  much  ado  to  do  any  thing 
but  hang  my  head,  &c  '  This  (says  Dr.  Johnson)  is 
perhaps  the  only  insertion  made  in  the  latter  editions 
which  has  improved  (he  play  :  the  rest  seem  tn  havs 
t>een  added  for  the  sake  of  amplification  or  ornament. 
When  the  imagination  had  subsided,  and  the  mind  was 
no  longer  agitated  by  the  horror  of  (he  ai'tion,  it  became 
at  leisure  to  look  round  for  specious  addidons.  This 
addition  Is  natural.  Desdemona  can  at  first  hardly 
forbear  to  sing  the  song  ;  she  endeavours  to  change  her 
train  of  thought,  but  her  imagination  at  last  prevails, 
and  she  sings  it.' — The  ballad,  in  two  parts,  printed 
from  the  original  in  black  letter  in  the  Pepy's  col  lection, 
la  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Percy's  Reliquea  or  A.t.ieni  Enf 
lish  Poetry,  vol.  I.  p.  193. 
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EnuL  It  is  the  wind. 

Des.  /  caWd  my  hve,  falte  love  ;    but  what  said 

he  then  ? 

Sing  willow,  Jf-c. 
tf  I  court  mo  women,  you  II  couch  with  mo  men.' 

So,  get  thee  gone  ;  good  night.    Mine  eyes  do  itch  ? 
Ootn  that  bode  weeping  '! 

Em.il.  'Tis  neither  here  nor  there. 

Des.  I  have  heard  it  said  so.^ — O,  these  men, 
these  men ! — 
post  thou  in  conscience  think, — tell  me,  Emilia,— 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  ? 

Emit,  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

De*.  Would'st  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 
world  ? 

EmiL  Why,  would  not  you  ? 

Des.  No.  by  this  heavenly  light ! 

Emit.  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light ; 
I  might  do't  as  well  i'  the  dark. 

Jhs.  Would'st  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 
world  ? 

Emil.  The  world  is  a  huge  thing :  'Tis  a  great 
price 
For  a  small  vice. 

Des.  Good  troth,  I  think  thou  would'st  not. 

Emit.  By  my  troth,  I  think  I  should  ;  and  un- 
do't,  when  I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do 
Buch  a  thing  for  a  joint-ring;'  nor  for  measures  of 
lawn  ;  nor  for  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any 
petty  exhibition  :  but,  for  the  whole  world, — Why, 
who  would  not  make  her  husband  a  cuckold,  to 
make  him  a  monarch  ?  I  should  venture  purgatory 
for't. 

Des.  Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  such  a  wrong 
for  the  whole  world. 

Emil,  Why  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the 
world ;  and,  having  the  world  for  your  labour,  'tis 
a  wrong  in  your  own  world,  and  you  might  quickly 
make  it  right. 

Des.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman. 

Emil.  Yes,  a  dozen  ;  and  as  many 
To  the  vantage,*  as  would  store  the  world  they 

play'd  for. 
But  I  do  think,  it  is  their  husbands'  faults 
If  wives  do  fall :    Say,  that  they  slack  their  duties, 
And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps  ;' 
Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies, 
Throwing  restraint  upon  us  ;  or,  say  they  strike  us, 
Or  scant  our  former  having^  in  despite  : 
Why,  we  have  galls ;  and,  though  we  have  some 

grace, 
ITet  we  have  some  revenge.     Let  husbands  know. 
Their  wives  have  sense' like  them :    they  see,  and 

smell. 
And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and  sour. 
As  husbands  have.     What  is  it  that  they  do. 
When  they  change  us  for  others  ?  Is  it  sport  ? 
I  think  it  is  ;  And  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 
I  think  it  doth ;  Is't  frailty,  that  thus  errs  ? 


It  is  so  too  ;  And  have  not  we  affections  ? 
Desires  for  sport  ?  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
Then,  let  them  use  us  well :   else,  let  them  know, 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  to.* 

Des.  Good  night,  good  night ;    Heaven  me  such 
usage^  send, 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad  ;  but,  by  bad,  mend  ! 

[Exeunt 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.  A  Street.  Enter  Iago  and  Roderigo. 

lago.  Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk  ;  straight  will 
he  come  ; 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home  : 
Quick,  quick  ;  fear  nothing ;  I'll  be  at  thy  elbow  : 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us  ;  think  on  that. 
And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Rod.  Be  near  at  hand  ;  I  may  miscarry  in't. 
Iago.  Here,  at  thy  hand  ;    be  bold,  and  take  thy 
sword.  [Retires  to  a  little  distance. 

Rod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed  ; 
And  yet  he  has  given  me  satisfying  reasons  :— 
'Tis  but  a  man  gone  : — forth,  my  sword  ;  he  dies. 
[  Goes  to  his  stand. 
Iago.  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat  almost  to 
the  sense,'" 
And  he  grows  angry.  Now,  whether  he  kill  Cassio, 
Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other, 
Every  way  makes  my  gain  : ' '  Live  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  lo  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold  and  jewels  that  I  bobb'd'^  from  him, 
As  gifts  to  Desdemona ; 
It  must  not  be  :  if  Cassio  do  remain, 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 
That  makes  me  ugly  ;  and,  besides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him  ;  there  stand  I  in  much  peril : 
No,  he  must  die : — But  so,  I  hear  him  coming. 
Enter  Cassio. 
Rod.  I  know  his  gait,  'tis  he  ;— villain,  thou  diest. 
[Rushes  from  his  post,  and  makes  a  pas*  at 
Cassio. 
Cas.  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed. 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  think'st; 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

[Draws  and  wounds  Roderigo. 
Rod.  O,  I  am  slain  ! 

[Iago  rushes  from  his  post,  cuts  Cassio 
behind  in  the  Leg, '  •*  and  eait. 
Cas.  I  am  maim'd  for  ever  :— -Help,  ho  !  murder  ! 
murder !  [Falls. 

Enter  Othello,  at  a  distance. 

Oth.  The  voice  of  Cassio  : — Iago  keeps  his  word. 

Rod.  O,  villain  that  I  am  ! 

Oth.  Hark  !  'Tis  even  so. 

Cas.  O,  help  !  ho  !  light !  a  svrgeon  ! 

Oth,  'I'is  he  ; — O,  brave  Iago,  honest,  and  just. 
That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong ! 
Thou  teachest  me, — Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead. 


1  This  couplet  ia  not  in  the  original  ballad,  which  is 
the  complaint  not  of  a  woman  forsaken,  but  of  a  man 
rejected.  These  lines  were  properly  added  when  it 
was  accommodated  to  a  woman. 

3  This  as  well  as  the  following  speech  is  omitted  in 
Ihe  first  quarto. 

3  A  Joint-ring  was  anciently  a  common  token  among 
lovers.  See  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  ed.  1632, 
p.  544.  Their  nature  will  be  best  understood  bya  passage 
m  Dryden's  Don  Sebastian  : — 

' a  curious  artist  wrought  them, 

"With  joints  so  close  as  not  to  be  perceived  ; 
Vet  are  they  both  each  other's  counterpart : 
.— ^— — — ^^^-^^—  and,  in  the  midst, 
A  heart  divided  in  two  halves  was  placed.' 

4  i.  e.  to  boot,  over  and  above.  The  remaining  part 
of  this  speech  is  omitted  in  the  first  quarto. 

5  So  in  Shakspeare's  142d  Sonnet : — 

'  Robb'd  other  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents.' 

6  Our  former  allowance  of  expense. 

7  Sense  is  here  used,  as  in  Hamlet,  for  sensation,  or 
tensual  appetites. 

$  The  old  copy  reads,  '  their  ills  instruct  us  to.' 

3  T 


9  '  SuchMses'  is  the  reading  of  the  folio  ;  but  the  first 
quarto  has  '  such  usage,''  which  Dr.  Johnson  prefers,  I 
think,  without  reason. 

10  A  quat,  in  the  midland  counties,  is  still  used  for  a 
pimple,  which  by  rubbing  is  made  to  smart,  or  rubbed 
to  sense.  Roderigo  is  called  a  quat  by  the  same  mode 
of  speech  as  a  low  fellow  is  now  termed  in  low  language 
a  scab.  To  rub  to  the  sense  is  to  rub  to  the  quick. 
This  explanation  by  Dr.  Johnson  had  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  British  Magazine,  174S,  p.  423.  So  in 
The  Devil's  Law  Case,  1623  :— '  O  yong  quat .'  incon- 
tinence is  plagued  in  all  the  creatures  of  the  world.' 
The  word  is  also  used  in  Decker's  Gul's  Hornbook. 

U  The  quartos  read 'my  game.' 

12  '  That  Ifool'd  him  out  of.'  To  bob  is  to  cheat  or 
deceive  with  a  false  tale.  So  in  Turber\'ille's  Songs  and 
Sonnets : — 

'  When  wedding  day  was  doon, 
To  play  her  pranks,  and  bob  the  foole. 
The  shrowisn  wife  begoon.' 

IS  Iago  maims  Cassio  in  the  leg,  in  consequence  of  what 
he  had  just  heard  him  say;  from  which  he  supposMl 
tliat  his  body  was  defended  by  eome  secret  armour. 
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And  your  fate  hies'  apace  ; — Strumpet,  I  come  : 
Forth'  of  my  heart  tnose  charms,  thine  eyes,  are 

blotted  ; 
Thy  bed,  lust-stain'd,  shall  with  lust's  blood  be 
spotted.  [Exit  Othello. 

Enter  Lodotico  and  Gratiano,  at  a  distance. 
Cos.  What,  ho !  no  watch  !  no  psissage  ?'   mur- 
der !  murder ! 
Gra.  'Tis   some   mischance  ;     the   cry   is    very 

direful. 
Cos.  O,  help ! 
Lod.  Hark  J 

Rod.  O,  wretched  villain  '. 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groans  : — it  is  a  heavy*  night : 
These  may  be  counterfeits  ;   let's  think't  unsafe 
To  come  into  the  cry,  without  more  help. 
Rod.  Nobody  come  7  then  shall  I  bleed  to  death. 

Enter  Iaoo,  tvith  a  Light, 
Lod,  Hark! 
Gra.  Here's  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with  light 

and  weapons. 
Jago.   Who's  tnere?    whose  noise  is  this,  that 

cries  on  murder?' 
Lod.  We  do  not  know. 

lago.  Did  vou  not  hear  a  cry  ? 

Cat.  Here,  here  ;  for  heaven's  sake,  help  me, 
lago.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Gra,  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 
Lad.  The  same,  indeed  ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 
lago.  What  are  you  here  that  cry  so  grievously  ? 
Ca».  lago  ?  O,  I  am  spoil'd,  undone  by  villains  ! 
Give  me  some  help. 
.    lago.  O  me,  lieutenant !  what  villains  have  done 

this? 
'    Cas.  I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout. 
And  catuiot  make  away. 

lago.  O,  treacherous  villains ! — 

What  are  you  there  ?  come  in,  and  give  some  help. 
[To  LiODOvico  and  Gratiamo. 
Rod.  O,  help  me  here  ! 
Cat.  That's  one  of  them. 

logo.  O,  murderous  slave  !  O,  villain  ! 

[Iaoo  stabs  Roderiso. 
Rod.  O,  damn'd  lago !  O,  inhuman  dog ! — 
O!  O!  O!  . 

lago.   Kill  men  i'  the  dark ! — Where  be  these 
bloody  thieves  ? 
How  silent  is  this  town  ! — Ho  !  murder  !  murder  ! 
What  may  you  be  7  are  you  of  good,  or  evil  7 
Lad.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 
Lago.  Signior  Lodovico  7 

Lad.  He,  sir. 

Lago.  I  cry  yon  mercy  ;  Here's  Cassio  hurt 

By  villains. 

Gra.  Cassio  ? 

Lago.  How  is  it,  brother  7 

Cax.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 
Lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  ! — 

Light,  gentlemen  ;  I'll  bind  it  with  my  shirt. 
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1  Thus  the  first  qnarto.    The  spcond  quarto  and  the 
folio  read  '  And  your  unblestfafe  hies.^ 

2  The  folio  reads  ^for  of;''  the  quarto  rtwin  forth  of, 
L  e.  out  of.     So  in  KHig  Richard  HI. : — 

'  I  clothe  my  naked  villany 
With  odd  ends,  etolni/or/A  of  holy  writ' 
And  in  Hamlet : — 

«  Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep.' 
Again,  in  Jonson's  Volpone  : — 

'  Forthl^e  resolved  airners  of  his  eyes.' 
8  '  No  passengers .'    nobody  going  by .''     So  in  the 
Comedy  of  Error* : — 

'  Now  in  the  sixtrxng  pontage  of  the  day.' 
A  patsmffT  anciontly  sifnified  a  passage-boat  or  ves- 
sel, and  could  not  therefore  be  nsea  in  its  modem  sense 
without  an  equivoque, 

4  I.  e.  a  thick  cloudy  nipht. 

5  This  phrase,  lo  ery  on,  for  cry  OHt  on,  has  already 
occurred  in  Hamlet,  .KcX  r.  So.  2. 

6  This  speech  is  not  in  the  first  quarto. 

7  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  1622  reads — to  bear  a 
part  in  this. 

8  This  iiaaufe  inconiMlably  pr*VM  that  lago  was 
AMim  Utr  a  fenttia!* 


- 


Bian.  What  is  the  matter,  ho  ?  who  is't  that  crr'd  1 
Lago.  Who  is't  that  cry'd  ? 
Bian.  O,  my  dear  Cassio!  my  sweet  Cassio  ! 
O,  Cassio  !  Cassio  !  Cassio  ! 
Lago.  O,  notable   strumpet ! — Cassio,   may  yoa 
suspect 
Who  they  should  be,  that  have  thus  maneled  yoa  1 
Cas.  No.  ^ 

Gra,  I  am  sorry,  to  6iid  you  thos  :  I  have  been 

to  seek  you. 
Lago.  Lend  me  a  garter  :*  So. — O,  for  a  chair. 
To  bear  him  easily  hence  ! 
Bian.   Alas,    he  faints: — O,  Cassio!   Cassio t 

Cassio ! 
Lago.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.' 
Patience  awhile,  good  Cassio. — Come,  come  ; 
Lend  me  a  light. — Know  we  this  face,  or  no  7 
Alas  !  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman,* 
Roderigo  7  no  : — Yes,  sure  ;  O,  heaven  !  Roderigo* 
Gra.  What,  of  Venice  ? 
Lago.  Even  he,  sir  ;  did  you  know  him  ? 
Cha,  Know  him,  ay. 

Lago.  Signior  Gratiano  ?  I  cry  you  gentle  pardon  j 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners. 
That  so  neglected  you. 

Crra.  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Lago.  How  do  you,  Cassio  ?— O,  a  chair,  a  chair  t 
Gra.  Roderigo? 

Lugo.  He,  he,  'tis  he : — O,  that's  well  said ; — the 
chair  : —  [A  Chair  brought  in. 

Some  good  man  bear  him  carefiillv  from  hence  ; 
I'll  fetch  the  general's  stirgeon. — for  yon,  mistress^ 

[To  BiA.'»CA. 
Save  you  your  labour.     He   that  lie's  slain  here, 

Cassio, 
Was  my  dear  friend :  What  malice  was  between  you? 
Cas.  None  in  the  world  ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 
Lago.   [To   BiAi«.]  What,  look   you  pale  7— O, 
bear  him  out  o'  the  air. — 

[Cassio  and  Ros.  are  borne  qffl 
Stay  you,  good  gentlemen  :' — Look  you  pale,  mis- 
tress? 
Do  you  perceive  the  gastness  of  her  eye  ?'" — 
Nay,  if  you  stare,  we  shall  hear  more  anon  :— 
Behold  her  well ;  I  prav  you,  look  upon  her  ; 
Do  you  see,  gentlemen  7  nav,  guiltiness  will  spaak^ 
Though  tongues  were  out  of  use.' ' 
Enter  Emilia. 
EmiL  'Las,  what's  the  matter ;  what's  the  mat* 

ter,  husband  7 
Lata.  Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark. 
By  Roderigo,  and  follows  that  are  'scap'd  ; 
He's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  dead. 

Emil.  Alas,  good  gentleman  !  alas,  good  Cassio! 
Lago.  This  is  the   fruit  of  whoring. — 'Pr'ythee, 
Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supp'd  to-night:'*^ 
What,  do  you  shake  at  that  ? 


9  Thus  the  folio.    The  quarto  reads — Suy  you,  good 

£enlleu>oman.  It  seems  probable  (hat  lago  addresses 
odovico  and  Oraliano,  who  are  going  away  lo  assist 
Cassio,  and  to  see  hhn  properly  taken  care  of.  Th« 
subsequent  appeal  and  address  of  lago  lo  them  appears 
to  cunfirm  this  supposition.  Malone  follows  the  quarto, 
and  defends  the  reading  of  it. 

10  The  ouarto,  instead  of  gastnesx,  reads  jestttret, 
and  instead  of  stare,  in  the  next  lifie,  has  stirre. 

11  So  in  Hamlet  :— 

•  For  murder,  ihoush  it  have  no  tongne,  will  speak, 
With  most  miraf  iiloiis  organ.' 

12  In  the  second  scene  of  the  preceding  act  Ii^  in 
forms  Rodengo  that  Cassio  was  to  sup  with  Bianca; 
that  he  would  go  tn  him  there,  and  bring  him  awav 
between  twelve  and  one.  Indeed  Cassio  had  himself 
told  lago  that  he  would  sup  wkh  Bianca,  and  lago  had 
promised  to  meet  him  at  her  house.  We  must  suppose, 
therefore,  that  this  ronsummaie  villain  thought  it  mors 
secure  to  waylay  him,  as  we  find  he  does,  without 
actually  joining  him  at  supper  time.  Otherwise  Bianca 
would  stu«ly  have  answered  : — 

'  Why,  you  well  know 
He  supp'd,'  Ite. 
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BioH.  He  supp'd  at  my  house ;  but  I  therefore 
shake  not, 

lago.  O,  did  he  so  ?  I  charge  you,  go  with  me, 

JEmiL  Fie,  fie  upon  thee,  strumpet ! 

Bian.  I  am  no  strumpet ;  but  of  life  as  honest, 
As  you  that  thus  abuse  me. 

JKmil.  As  I  ?  foh  !   fie  upon  thee  ! 

lago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let's  go  see  poor  Cassio 
dress'd  :— 
Come,  mistress,  you  must  tell  us  another  tale.— 
Emiha,  run  you  to  the  citadel. 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  has  happ'd. — 
Will  you  go  on,  I  pray  ; — This  is  the  night,   [Aside. 
That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes'  me  quite. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE    II.     A    Bedchamber:    Desdemona   in 

Bed  asleep,    A  Light  burning.    JErUer  Othello. 

0th,  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul, 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chaste  stars  !^ — 
It  is  the  cause. — Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood  ; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  her's  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

[  Takes  off"  his  Sword. 
Yet  she  must  die,  else  she'll  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then — Put  out  the  light !' 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore, 
Should  1  repent  me  : — but  once  put  out  thine,* 
Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat. 
That  can  thy  light  relume.*    When  I  have  pluck'd 

thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again. 
It  needs  must  wither : — I'll  smell  it  on  the  tree. — 

[Kissing  her. 
O,  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 
Justice  to  break  her  sword  ! — One  more,  one  more. — 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee. 
And  love  thee  after  : — One  more,  and  this  the  last : 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.     I  must  weep, 
But  they  are  cruel  tears  ;  This  sorrow's  heavenly  ; 
It  strikes,  where  it  doth  love.* — She  wakes— 
JDes.  Who's  there  ?  Othello  ? 

Olh.  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Desdemona  ? 
Des.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Oth.  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
Unreconcil  d  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  straight. 


I 


Steevens  suggests  that  as  the  former  line  is  imperfect, 
Bome  such  words  may  have  been  accidentally  omitted. 
His  other  supposition,  '  perhaps  the  poet  was  unwilling 
that  Bianca  should  say,  in  the  presence  of  lago's  wife, 
that  he  teo  had  been  of  the  supper  party,'  is  much  less 
probable. 

1  To  fordo  is  to  UTido,  to  ruin,  to  destroi/.  So  in 
Hamlet : — 

' Did  with  desperate  hand 

Fordo  its  own  life.' 

2  Othello,  full  of  horror  at  the  cruel  action  which  he 
is  about  to  perpetrate,  seems  at  this  instant  to  be  seeking 
his  justification,  from  representing  to  himself /Ae  cause, 
i.  e.  the  greatness  of  the  provocation  he  had  received. 

3  The  old  copy  gives  this  line  thus  : — 

'  Put  out  the  light,  and  then  put  out  the  light.' 
The  present  regulation  of  the  passage,  by  which  so 
much  beauty  and  spirit  is  added  to  it,  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Upton,  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  Ayre's  Life  of  Pope  ;  it 
may  therefore  have  originated  withWarburton,  who  thus 
explains  it : — '  The  meaning  is,  I  will  put  out  the  light, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  execution  of  my  purpose.  But 
the  expression  of  putting  out  the  light,  brinsring  to  mind 
the  effects  of  the  extinction  of  the  light  of  life,  he  breaks 
short,  and  questions  himself  about  the  effects  of  this 
metaphorical  extinction,  introduced  by  a  repetition  of 
his  first  words,  as  much  as  to  say, — But  hold,  let  nie 
first  weigh  the  reflection  which  this  expression  naturally 
excites.'  Dr.  Farmer  treats  this  as  a  refinement  of 
Warburton'8,  observing  that  to  put  out  the  light  was  a 
phrase  tor  to  kill.  Malone  stoutly  combats  on  the  same 
(ride,  but  his  arguments  have  not  convinced  me,  and  I 
have  therefore  followed  Warburton's  arrangement.  Mr. 
Boswell  would  have  done  so  if  he  could  have  used  his 
*wn  discretion.    '  I  hav«  felt  bound,,  (eays  he)  to  print 


Des.  Alas,  my  lord,  what  may  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Oth.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief;  I  will  walk  by : 
I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 
No, — Heaven  foriend  ! — I  would  not  kill  thv  soul.* 

Des.  Talk  you  of  killing  ? 

Olh.  Ay,  I  do. 

Des,  Then,  heaven 

Have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Olh,  Amen,  with  all  my  heart ! 

Des.  If  you  say  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

Oth.  Humph! 

Des.  And  yet  I  fear  you  :  for  you  are  fatal  then. 
When  your  eyes  roll  so:    Why  I  should  fear,  I 

know  not. 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not ;  but  yet  I  feel,  I  fear. 

Oth.  Think  on  thy  sins. 

Des.  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 

Oth.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  diest. 

Des.  That  death's  unnatural,  that  kills  for  lov- 
ing.^— 
Alas,  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  hp  ? 
Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame  : 
These  are  portents ;  but  yet,  I  hope,  I  hope, 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

Oth.  Peace,  and  be  still ! 

Des.  I  will  so  :  What's  the  matter? 

Olh.  That  handkerchief,  which  I  so  lov'd,  and 
gave  thee. 
Thou  gav  St  to  Cassio. 

Des.  No,  by  my  life  and  soul ; 

Send  for  the  man,  and  ask  him. 

Olh.  Sweet  soul,  take  heed, 

Take  heed  of  perjury  ;  Thou'rt  on  thy  death-bed. 

Des.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

Oth.  Yes,  presently : 

Therefore  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin  ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath. 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choke  the  strong  conception. 
That  I  do  groan  withal.    Thou  art  to  die. 

Des.  Then,  Lord  have  mercy  on  me  ! 

Olh,  I  say,  amen. 

Des.  And  have  you  mercy  too  !  I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life  ;  never  lov'd  Cassio, 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven 
As  I  might  love  :  I  never  gave  him  token. 

Olh.  iBy  heaven,  I  saw  my  handkerchief  in  his 
hand. 
O,  perjur'd  woman  1  thou  dost  stone  my  heart, 
And  mak'st  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, — 
(A  murder  which  I  thought,)— a  sacrifice  :• 
I  saw  the  handkerchief. 


the  text  according  to  Mr.  Malone's  opinion  ;  but  if  War. 
burton's  explanation  be  an  error,  it  is  demptus  per  vim, 
I  for  one  am  very  sorry  to  part  with  it  Broken  sen- 
tences, as  Mr.  Malone  has  more  than  once  observed, 
are  very  much  in  our  poet's  manner,  and  are  surely 
natural  in  the  perturbed  state  of  Othello's  mind.  I  am 
unwilling  to  persuade  myself  that  a  regulation  of  tha 
text  which  contains  so  much  beauty  could  be  merely  the 
refinement  of  a  critic,  and  that  our  great  author,  in  one 
of  his  most  highly-wrought  scenes,  instead  of  it,  in- 
tended nothing  but  a  cold  conceit.' 

4  Thus  the  quarto.  The  folio  reads — put  out  thy  light. 
Steevens  adopted  the  present  reading  for  the  sake  oflho 
measure,  and  to  avoid  the  useless  repetition  of  the  word 
light. 

5  Thus  the  folio.  The  first  quarto — relume :  the 
second  quarto — relumine. 

6  This  image  seems  to  be  derived  from  Scripture  :— 
'  Whom  the  Lord  loveth,  he  chasteneth.' 

7  Davenant  has  borrowed  this  thought  in  his  Law  of 
Lombardy : — 

'  I  am  not  fraught  with  the  devil's  spleen  ;  I  would 
not  hurt  thy  soul.' 
Othello  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  his  author  j 
for  he  has  bestowed  on  him  that  piety  he  has  refused  to 
Hamlet. — Steevens. 

8  This  thought  is  likewise  found  in  The  Legend  of 
Orpheus  and  Euridice,  by  H.  L.  1597  : — 

'  Unnatural,  that  kill  where  you  should  kis».' 
And  in  King  Richard  III.  : — 

'It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural. 

To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee.' 

9  '  Thitf  line  is  difficult.  Thou  hast  hardentd  my 
heart,  and  makest  me  kill  thee  with  the  raga  of  a  mur- 
derer, when  J  thought  to  kavt  »<ur\fi,ctd  /Ac*  to  justice 
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De*.    He  found  it,  then  ; 
I  never  save  it  him  : — Send  for  him  hither. 
And  let  him  confess  a  truth. 

Oth.  He  hath  confess'd. 

Des.  What,  mv  lord  ? 

Olh.  That  be  hath — us'd  thee.' 

Des.  How  ?  unlawfully  ? 

Oth.  Ay. 

Des.  He'll  not  say  so. 

Oth.  No,  his  mouth  is  stopp'd  ; 

Honest  lago  hath  ta'en  order  for't. 

Des.  My  fear  interprets,  then, — What,  is  he  dead  ? 

Oth.  Hsid   all  his  hairs   been   Uves,^   my    great 
revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all. 

Dex.  Alas  !  he  is  betrayM,  and  I  undone. 

Oth.  Out,  strumpet !     Weep'st  thou  for  bim  to 
ray  face? 

Des.  O,  banish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

Oth,  Down,  strumpet ! 

Des.  Kill  me  to-morrow,  let  me  lire  to-night. 

Oih.  Nay,  if  you  strive,— 

Des.  But  half  an  hour. 

Oth.  Being  done, 

There  is  no  pause.* 

Des.  But  while  I  say  one  prayer. 

Oth.  It  is  too  late.*  [He  smothers  her. 

Emit.  [Wahin.]  My  lord,  my  lord!  what  ho! 
my  lord  !  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  What  noise  is  this  7— Not  dead  ?  not  yet 
quite  dead  7 
I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful ; 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain.— 
So,  so.» 

Emxl.  [Within.]  What  ho!  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  Who's  there  7 

Ernil.  [Witlun.']  O,  good  my  lord,  I  would  speak 
a  word  with  you. 

Oth,   Yes  ; — 'tis  Emilia : — by    and   by. — She's 
dead. 
'Tis  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio's  death : 
The  noise  was  high. — Ha !   no  more  movin?  7 
Still  as  the  grave.    Shall  she  come  in  7  Were't  good  ? 
I  think,  she  stirs  agvn : — No. — What's  the  best  ? 
If  she  come  in,  she'll  sure  speak  to  my  wife : 
My  wife  !  my  wife  \  what  wife  ? — I  have  no  wife  :* 
O,  insupportable  !  O,  heavy  hour  !' 
Metliinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon :  and  that  the  affrighted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration. 

EmiL  [  Within.']  I  do  beseech  yoa  I  may  speak 
with  you, 
O,  good  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  I  bad  forgot  thee  :  O,  come  in,  Emilia  : — 


with  the  calmness  of  a  priest  striking  a  victim.' — Jokn- 
aon.  There  is  a  second  anempt  at  explanation  by 
Johnson,  adoptine  the  reading  of  one  of  the  quarto* — 
*  thou  dost  stone  thy  heart,'  still  less  succesaful  than  the 
above.  The  obvious  sense  of  the  passage  i* — 'Thou  dost 
harden  my  heart,  and  malc'st  me  no(«  call  what  I  intend 
to  do, — and  which  I  before  thought  murder, — a  sacrifice 
ofUy.'  The  difficulty  consists  in  the  inverted  phra.«e — 
'  a  murder  which  I  thought' — being  parenthetical.  The 
passage  has  been  hiiherto  absurdly  pointed.  Johnson 
exclaims^'  I  am  glad  that  I  have  ended  this  dreadful 
scene.  It  is  not  to  be  endured.' 
1  The  quarto  162-2  reads  :— 

•  That  he  hath uds  death.* 

9  This  thought  appears  to  have  been  common  :— 
*  Know,  Csaar,  had  I  now  as  many  lives 
As  there  are  stones,  or  hairs  upon  my  head, 
I  would,'  kc.  The  Devil's  Charter,  1607. 

Igain,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  King  and  No  King, 
^oduced  in  1611  :— 

' but  if  all 

My  hairs  were  lives,  I  would  be  engaged 
In  such  a  cause.' 

3  The  first  quarto  omits  this  speech. 

4  After  this  speech  of  Othello,  the  elder  quarto  adds 
an  invocation  from  Desdemona,  consisting  only  of  the 
sacred  name  thrice  repeated.  The  statute  of  the  3d  of 
Jamta  I.  c.  31,  against  the  profane  use  of  the  name  of 
Ood,  lie.  was  highly  necessary,  for  many  of  the  old 
olays  ttMnnd  in  th«  most  wanton  and  shocking  profa- 


Soft, — by  and  by : — Let  me  the  etirfaini  draw.— 

Where  art  thou  /  What's  the  matter  with  thee  now  ? 
[  Unlocks  the  door. 
Enter  Emilia. 

EmiL  O,  good  my  lord,  yonder's  foul  morder  done. 

Oth.  What  7  now  7 

EmiL  But  now,  my  lord ! 

Oth.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon  ; 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was  wont ; 
And  makes  men  mad.* 

Emil.  Cassio,  my  lord,  has  kill'd  a  young  Vene- 
tian, 
Call'd— Roderigo. 

Oth.  Roderigo  kill'd ! 

And  Cassio  kill'd  ? 

EmiL  No,  Cassio  is  not  kill'd. 

Oth.  Not  Cassio  kill'd  7  Then  murder's  out  of  tune, 
And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh. 

Des.  Of  falsely,  falsely  murder'd  ! 

Emil.  Alas  !  what  cry  is  that  7 

Oth.  That!  what?  ' 

Emit.  Out,  and  alas  !  that  was  my  lady's  voice  : — 
Help  !  help,  ho  !  help  ! — O  lady,  speak  again  ! 
Sweet  Desdemona !  O,  sweet  mistress,  speak ! 

Des.  A  guiltless  death  I  die. 

Emil.  O,  who  hath  done 

This  deed  7 

Des.  Nobody  ;  I  myself;  farewell : 

Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord  :  O,  farewell.  [Die*. 

Oth.  Why,  how  should  she  oe  murder'd  ? 

Emit.  Alas^  who  knows? 

Oth.  Tou  heard  her  say  herself,  it  was  not  I. 

Emil.  She  said  so ;    I   must  needs  report  the 
truth. 

Oth.  She's  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell  ; 
♦Twas  I  that  kill'd  her. 

EmiL  O,  the  more  angel  she, 

And  you  the  blacker  devil !  a 

Otk.  She  tum'd  to  folly,'  and  she  was  a  whore. 

Emil.  Thou  dost  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  deviL 

Oth.  She  was  false  as  water.' ° 

Emil.  Thou  art  rash  as  fire,  to  say 

That  she  was  false  ;  O,  she  was  heavenly  true ! 

Oth.  Cassio  did  tup  her ;  ask  thy  husband  else. 
O,  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell, 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity  ;  Thy  husband  linew  it  all. 

EmiL  My  husband  ? 

Oth.  Thy  husband. 

EmiL  That  she  was  fidse  to  wedlock  7 

Oth.  Ay,  with  Ci 

Nay,  had  she  been  true. 

If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite,' ' 
I'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 


nations  of  a  name  which  never  ought  to  be  mentio 
in  such  an  irrevcrend  manner  on  the  stage. 

5  It  is  supposed  thai  some  theatrkal  direction 
been  omitted,  and  that,  when  Othello  says,  '  So,  M,'  iia| 
then  Btab:)  her.  After  the  repetition  of  wounds,  Deade-I 
mona  might  spealc  again  with  propriety,  and  yet  Terv] 
soon  expire. 

6  ' Filium  unicum  adolescentulum 

Habeo:  ah!   quid  dixi  habere  me?   imo  habuiij 

Chreme.'  Terenl.  Heautont.     1 

7  Sieevens  seems  to  thtnit  the  use  of  the  epithet  Afovyl 
hour  here  unusual.   Surely  there  is  nothing  more  coiil*| 
mon.    Heavy,  sad,  and  grievous  are  synonymous 
ail  our  old  writers. 

8  '  On  my  fayth  I  thynke  the  moone  be  at  the  full. 
For  frantyke  fansyes  be  then  most  plenteful.' 

The  Play  of  the  Wether,  by  Jo*n  Heywood. 

9  Folly  signifies  here,  as  in  the  sacred  writings,  war 
tonness,  unchastity.  See  Deuteronomy,  xzii.  91.  So  I 
the  Rape  of  Lucrece  : — 

'  Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly.' 

10  i.  e.  as  unstable,  as  deceitful.     In  Genesis,  xU 
Jacob  applies  a  similar  term  to  Reuben : — <  Thoa  ' 
light  as  water.' 

11  Plinv  informs  us  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  a 
statue  of*hi8  wife  Arsinoe,  made  of  one  topaz,  fourcu* 
bits  in  length.— Hj»f.  If  at.  b.  xxxvii.  c.  8.  Dr.  Clarke. 
in  hia  Lectures  on  Mineralogy,  says  he  used  topas  and 
chrysolite  as  synonymous  terms.  Pertiaps  SkaJupeara 
alludes  to  this  story.— Pfwnp(r«. 
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Emd.  My  husband  ? 

Oth.  Ay,  'twas  he  that  told  me  first ;' 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

Emit.  My  husband  ? 

Oth.  What  needs  this  iterance,*  woman !  I  say, 
Li  thy  husband  ! — 

H  EmU.  O,  mistress,  vUlany  hath  made  mocks  with 

n  love  !'— 

My  husband  say,  that  she  was  false  ? 

Oth.  He,  woman. 

I  say,  thy  husband  :  Dost  understand  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest,  lago. 

Emit.  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  !  he  lies  to  the  heart ; 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 

Oth.  Ha ! 

Emil.  Do  thy  worst ; 

This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven, 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

Oth.  Peace,  you  were  best. 

Emil.  Thou  hast  not  half  the  power  to  do  me 
harm. 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt.*    O,  gull !  O  dolt ! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt!  thou  hast  done  a  deed,— 
I  care  not  for  thy  sword ;  I'll  make  thee  known, 
Though  I  lost  twenty  lives  : — Help !  help  ho !  help  ! 
The  Moor  has  kill'd  my  mistress :  Murder  !  murder! 
Enter  Montawo,  Gratiano,  and  Iago. 

Mon.  What  is  the  matter  ? — How  now,  general? 

Emil.  O,  are  you  come,  Iago  ?  you   have  done 
well, 
That  men  must  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 

Crra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Emil.  Disprove  this  vilain,  if  thou  beest  a  man  : 
He  says,  thou  told'st  him  that  his  wife  was  false  ; 
I  know,  thou  didst  not,  thou'rt  not  such  a  villainj 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

Iago.  I  told  him  what  I    thought ;  and  told  no 
more 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 

Emil.  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  she  wats  false  ? 

Iago.  I  did. 

Emil.  You  told  a  Ue  :  an  odious  danmed  lie  ; 
Upon  my  soul,  a  lie  j  a  wicked  lie  : — 
She  false  with  Cassio  ! — Did  you  say  with  Cassio? 

Iago.  With  Cassio,  mistress  ;  Go  to,  charm  your 
tongue.' 


1  The  folio  reads — that  told  me  on  her  first. 

2  The  quarto  reads — iteration.  The  two  next 
speeches  are  omitted  in  that  copy. 

3  Villany  hath  taken  advantage  to  play  upon  the 
weakness  of  a  violent  passion. 

4  '  More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute.' 
This  line,  from  the  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  VI.  is 
one  of  those  attributable  to  Shakspeare,  and  explains 
Emilia's  sentiment.    There  is  a  similar  idea  in  King 
Henry  VHT.  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

5  To  charm  ia  to  conjure,  to  enchant,  to  lay  or  Btill 
as  with  a  charm.    So  in  King  Henry  V. : — 

« Charming  the  narrow  seas 

To  give  you  gentle  pass.' 
Pliny  informs  us  that  favete  Unguis  was  the  constant 
exclamation  before  any  charm  was  applied.     From 
this  circumstance  the  phrase  to  charm  a  tongue,  may 
i.ave  originated.     So  in  The  Tempest : — 
'  Hush,  be  mute. 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd.' 

6  This  line,  and  the  six  following  speeches,  are 
wanting  in  the  first  quarto. 

7  That  is,  at  the  instant  when  she  gave  Desdemona's 
handkerchief  to  Iago  :  for  even  then  Emilia  appears  to 
have  suspected  it  was  sought  after  for  no  honest  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  asks  her  husband—'  What  will  you 
do  with  it  ?'  fee.    See  Act  iii.  Sc.  2. 

8  So  in  Shakspeare's  144th  Sonnet  :— 

' -My  female  evil 

Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side.' 

9  The  first  and  the  second  folio  both  read— repro- 
banee.  ,     , 

-10  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  that  this  and  other  passages  in 
tlie  play  seem  to  suppose  a  longer  space  comprised  m 
the  action  of  this  play  than  the  scene  includes.  Mr. 
Toilet  has  adduced  several  instances  in  support  of  this 
vpinion,  as  that  in  Act  iii.  Sc  3  :— 


Emil.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue :  I  am  bound 
to  speak  ; 
My  mistress  here  lies  murder'd  in  her  bed.* 

AU.  O,  heavens,  forefend  ! 

Emil,  And  your  reports  have  set  the  murder  on. 

Oth.  Nay,  stare  not,  masters  ;  it  is  true,  indeed. 

Crra.  'Tis  a  strange  truth. 

Mon,  O  monstrous  act ! 

Emil.  Villany,  villany,  villany  ! — 

I  think  upon't, — ^I  think, — I  smell'i ; — O,  villany ! 
I  thought  so  then  ;' — I'll  kill  myself  for  grief.— 
O,  villany,  villany  ! 

Iago,  What,  are  you  mad  ?  I  charge  you,  get  you 
home. 

Emil,  Good    gentlemen,   let   me  have  leave    to 
speak ; 
'Tis  proper  I  o"bey  him,  but  not  now  : — 
Perchance,  Iago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 

Oth.  O  !  O!   O  !  [Hanging  over  his  wife. 

Emil.  Nay,  lay  thee  down,  and  roar  ; 

For  thou  hast  kill'd  the  sweetest  innocent. 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

Oth  O,  she  was  foul ! — [Rising. 

I  scarce   did  know  you,  uncle  :    There  hes  your 

niece. 
Whose  breath,    indeed,   these  hands  have  newly 

stopp'd : 
I  know,  this  act  shows  horrible  and  grim. 

Gra,  Poor  Desdemona !  I  am  glad  thy  father's 
dead ; 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain  :  did  he  live  now, 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn. 
Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side,* 
And  fall  to  reprobation.* 

Oth,  'Tis  pitiful :  but  yet  Iago  knows, 
That  she  witn  Cassio  hath  the  act  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed  {'"Cassio  confess'd  it : 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her  ;  I  saw  it  in  his  hand  ; 
It  was  a  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother.' ' 

Emil.  O,  heaven  !  O,  heavenly  powers  ! 

Iago,  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

Emil.  'Twill  out,  'twill  out ; — I  hold  my  peace, 
sir  ?  no  ; 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal"  as  the  air; 


'  I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry, 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips.' 
'  On  Othello's  wedding  night,  he  and  Cassio  embarked 
from  Venice,  where  Desdemona  was  left  under  the 
care  of  Iago.  They  all  met  at  Cyprus  ;  and  since  their 
arrival  there,  the  scenes  include  only  one  night,  the 
night  of  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials.  What  night 
was  there  to  intervene  between  Cassio's  kisses  and 
Othello's  sleeping  the  next  night  well  ?  Iago  has  said, 
"Hay  with  Cassio  lately."  which  he  could  not  well 
have  done,  unless  they  had  been  longer  at  Cyprus  than 
is  represented  tn  the  play  ;  nor  could  Cassio  have  kept 
away  for  the  space  of  a  whole  week  from  Bianca.' 
Steevens  obviates  one  objection,  by  supposing  that  what 
Othello  mentions  might  have  passed  before  he  was 
married  to  Desdemona,  when  Cassio  went  between 
them,  and  that  a  thousand  times  is  only  an  aggravated 
term  for  many  times.  Thp  difficulties  started  by  Mr. 
Toilet  he  Is  unable  to  explain. 

11  Othello  tells  his  wife.  Act  iii.  Sc.  4  :— 

' That  handkerchief 

Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give.' 
This  passage,  therefore,  has  been  censured  as  an  over- 
sight ill  the  poet ;  but  perhaps  it  exhibits  only  a  fresh 
proof  of  his  art.  The  first  account  of  the  handkerchief, 
as  given  by  Othello,  was  purposely  ostentatious,  in 
order  to  alarm  his  wife  the  more.  When  he  mentions 
it  a  second  time,  the  truth  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose. 
— Steevens. 

12  The  folio  reads — 

'  I'll  be  in  speaking  liberal  as  the  north.' 
The  quarto  1622 — 'liberal  as  the  air.'    The  text  is 
formed  out  of  the  two  copies.     Liberal  here  means /ree. 
So  in  Jeronimo,  i.  e.  the  first  part  of  The  Spanish 
Tragedy,  1605  :— 

<  Now  let  your  blooda  b«  liberal  as  the  sea.^ 
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Iiet  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all, 
All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I'll  speak. 

Jago.  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home. 

Emil,  I  will  not. 

[I AGO  offer*  to  ttah  hit  Wife. 

Gra.  Fie  ! 

Your  sword  upon  a  woman  ? 

JEmiL  O,  thou  dull  Moor!  that  handkerchief  thou 
speak'st  of, 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband  ; 
For  often,  with  a  solemn  earnestness, 
(More  than,  indeed,  belong'd  to  such  a  trifle,) 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  Bteal  it. 

lago.  Villanous  whore ! 

Emil.  She  give  it  Cassio  !  no,  alas  ;  I  found  it. 
And  I  did  give't  my  husband. 

lago.  Filth,  thou  liest. 

Emil.  By  heaven,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not,  gentlemen  ; 
O,  murd'rous  coxcomb !  what  should  such  a  fool 
Do  with  so  good  a  wife  7 

[Iaoo  stabs  Emima,  then  runt  out. 

Oth,  Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven. 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder  ?' — Precious  villain  ! 

Gra.  The  woman  falls  ;  sure,  he   has  kiU'd  his 
wife. 

EmiL  Ay,  ay  ;    O,  lay  me  by  my  mistress'  side  ! 

Gra.  He's  gone,  but  his  wife  s  kiU'd. 

Mon.  'Tis  a  notorious  villain.    Take  you  this 
weapon. 
Which  I  have  here  recovor'd  from  the  Moor : 
Come,  guard  the  door  without :  let  him  not  pass, 
But  kill  him  rather  ;  I'll  after  that  same  villain, 
For  'tis  a  damned  slave. 

[Exeunt  MoNTAKO  and  Gratiaico. 

Oth.  I  am  not  valiant,  neither, 

But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword : — 
But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty  7 
Let  it  go  all. 

EmU.  What  did  thy  song  bode,  lady  ? 

Hark,  canst  thou  hear  me  ?'  I  wiu  play  the  swan. 
And  die  in  music  :' — WiUow,  willow,  willow.— 
Moor,  she  was  chaste  ;  she  lov'd  thee,  cruel  Moor  ; 
So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true  ; 
So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die, — I  die.  [Dies. 

Oth.  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber, 
It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper  ;* 
O,  here  it  is : — Uncle,  I  must  come  forth. 

Gra.  [  fVitlun.]  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost 
thee  dear  ; 
Thou  hast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. 

Oth.  Look  in  upon  me.  then,  and  speak  with  mc, 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee. 
Re-enter  Gratiano. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Oth.  Behold  !   I  have  a  weapon  ; 

A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh  :  I  have  seen  the  day, 
Tnat,  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop  :* — But,  O,  vain  boast! 
Who  can  control  his  fate?  'tis  not  so  now. — 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd  ; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
And  very  seamark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  you  go  back  dismay'd  7  'tis  a  lost  fear  ; 
Man  hut  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast. 
And  he  retires  ; — Where  should  Othello  go  ? — 


I  The  meaning  appears  to  l)e  : — •  Has  not  heaven  one 
aupernumary  bolt,  to  hurl  directly  at  the  head  of  this 
atrocious  villain  ?' 

•i  8oin  the  Merchant  of  Venice  :— 

' he  makes  a  swanlike  end, 

Fading  in  music' 

8  The  pariiciilar  name  of  the  ice-brook  may  be  deter- 
mined fnim  several  passages  in  Martial.  (See  lih.  i. 
ep.  50,  lib.  iv.  ep.  53.)  It  was  undoubtedly  the  brook  or 
nvulet  called  Solo  (now  Xalon)  near  Bilbilis  in  Celti- 
beria.  In  this  the  Spaniards  pinnged  all  ilisir  swords 
aud  other  weapons  while  hot  from  (he  forge  :  and  to  the 
ley  quality  of  tlte  watsrs  they  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
debted Tor  their  stubborn  temper.  See  also  Justin,  i.  44. 
It  should  be  remembered  tliat  Spain  was  famous  for 
produdof  the  best  sword  blades. 


Now,   how   dost   thou   look   now?    O,  ill-starr'd 

wench  I' 
Pale  as  thy  smock  I  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt. 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven. 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.     Cold,  cold,  my  girl/ 
Even  like  thy  chastity. — 

O,  cursed,  cursed  slave  ! — Whip  me,  ye  devils, 
From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds !  roast  me  in  sulphur! 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  ! — 
O,  Desdemona !  Desdemona  !  dead  ? 
Dead  ?  O  :  O !  O  ! 

Enter  Lodovico,  Mowtano,  Cassio,   carried  in 
a  Chair,  and  Officers,  with  Iago,  prisoner. 

Lod.  Where  is  this  rash   and  most  unfortunate 
man  7 

Oth.  That's  he,  that  was  Othello  ;  here  I  am. 

Ijofl.  Where  is  that  viper  ?  bring  the  villain  forth. 

Oth.  I  look  down  towards    his  feet' — but   that's 
a  fablo  ; 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  ihee. 

J  Othello  wounds  Iaco. 
from  him. 

Iago.  I  bleed,  sir  ;  but  not  kill'd. 

Oth.  I  am  not  sorry,  neither  ;  I'd  have  thee  live  ; 
For,  in  my  sense,  'tis  happiness  to  die.' 

Lod.  O,  thou  Othello,  tnat  was  once  so  gooil, 
Fall'n  in  the  practice*  of  a  cursed  slave. 
What  shall  be  said  to  thee  7 

Oth.  Why,  any  thing : 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 
For  naught  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod.  This  wretch  hath  part  confess'd  his  villany : 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Cassio's  death? 

Oth.  Ay. 

Cat.  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cause. 

Oth.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray  you,  demand  that  demi-devil. 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnar'd  my  soul  and  body  7 

Iago.  Demand  me  nothing :  What  you  know,  yo 
know : 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word. 

Lad.  What  7  not  to  pray  7 

Gra.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips 

Oth.  Well,  thou  dost  best. 

Lod.  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath  befall'n, 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not :  Here  is  a  letter. 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Roderigo ; 
And  here,  another :  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook 
By  Roderigo. 

Oth.  O,  villain! 

Cas.  Most  heathenish,  and  most  gross  ! 

Lod.  Now,  here's  another  discontented  paper, 
Found  in  his  pocket  too :  and  this,  it  seems, 
Roderigo  meant  to  have  sent  this  damned  villain ; 
But  that,  belike,  la^o.  in  the  interim,* 
Came  in  and  satisfied  him. 

Oth.  O,  the  pernicious  caitiff!'— 

How  came  you,  Cassio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's  7 

Cas.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber . 

And  he  himself  confess'd,  but  even  now. 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  (br  a  special  purpose, 
Which  wrought  to  his  desire. 

Oth.  O,  fool!  fool!  fool' 

Cas.  There  is,  besides,  in  Roderigo's  letter,— 
How  he  upbraids  Iago,  that  he  made  him 

4  Thus  In  Coriolanus,  Act  i.  Sc.  I  :— 

' Cracking  (en  thousand  curbs 

Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  erer 
Appear  in  your  impoiliment.' 

5  This  and  the  six  preceding  lines  are  omitted  in 
first  quarto.     fVench  originally  signified  only  a  girl  < 
young  woman.     It  is  so  used  in  our  old  version  of  l' 
Scriptures,  and  by  many  of  our  early  writers. 

6  To  see  if,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  his  I 
be  cloven. 

7  The  same  thought  occurs  in  Antony  and  CUopMrat 

■  'Tis  well  ihou'rt  gone, 
Ifitbe  well  to  live.' 

8  In  the  snare,  by  the  stnttagtm. 

9  The  flrat  quarto  r*ads — *  in  tha  niek,' 
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Brave  tne  upon  the  watch ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast  ;  And  even  but  now  he  spake, 
After  long  seeming  dead, — ^lago  hurt  him, 
IsLgo  set  him  on. 

Lod.  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with  us ; 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off, 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.     For  this  slave, — 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty, 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long, 
It  shall  be  his  :   You  shall  close  prisoner  rest, 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  state  : — Come,  bring  him  away. 

Oth.  Soft  you  ;  a  word  or  two,  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know  it; 
No  more  of  that ; — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am  ;'   nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  :  then  must  you  speak 
Of  one,  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one,  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme  ;  of  one,  whose  hand. 
Like  the  base  Judean,^  threw  a  pearl  away. 
Richer  than  ail  his  tribe ;    of  one,  whose  subdu'd 

eyes, 
.\lbeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood? 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum :  Set  you  down  this  : 
And  say,  besides, — that  in  Aleppo  once, 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk* 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog, 
And  smote  him — thus.  [Slabs  himself. 

Ijod.  O,  bloody  period  ! 

Gra.  All,  that's  spoke,  is  marr'd. 

Oth.  I  kiss'd  thee,  ere  I  kill'd  thee  ; — No  way  but 

this,  [Falling  upon  Desdemona. 

Killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss.  [Dies. 

Cos.   This   did  I  fear,   but  thought  he  had  no 
weapon  ; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod.  O,  Spartan  dog,* 

More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea ! 
Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  oed ; 

[To  Iaqo. 
This  is  thy  work  :  the  object  poisons  sight; — 
Let  it  be  hid.     Gratiano,  keep  the  house. 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  succeed  to  you. — To  you,  lord  governor. 
Remains  the  censure'  of  this  hellish  villain; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture, — O,  enforce  it ! 
Myself  will  straight  abroad  ;  and,  to  the  state. 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate.      [Exeunt. 

THE  beauties  of  thia  play  impress  themselves  so 
strongly  upon  the  attention  of  the  reader,  that  they 
ean  draw  no  aid  from  critical  illusftration.  The  fiery 
spenness  of  Othello,  magnanimous,  arxless,  and  cre- 
■rtiilous,  boundless  in  his  confidence,  ardent  in  his 
aft'ection,  inflexible  in  his  resolution,  and  obdurate  in 
his  revenge  ;  the  cool  malignity  of  lago,  silent  in  his 
resentment,  subtle  in  his  designs,  and  studious  at  once 


1  Thus  the  folio.  The  quarto  reads — '  Speak  of  them 
•s  they  are.'' 

•2  The  quarto  162-2  Te.a.As— Indian.  The  folio  has 
Jtidcan.  Warburton, Theobald,  and  Dr.  Farmer  think 
that  the  allusion  is  to  Herod,  who  in  a  f5t  of  blind 
jealousy  threw  away  such  a.jeuelin  his  wife  Mariamne. 
Sieevens  admits  the  reading  Judean,  but  thinks  the 
allusion  is  not  to  the  story  of  Herod,  on  accouru  of  the 
epithet  base  ;  and  because  'the  simile  appears  almost 
too  apposite  to  be  used  on  the  occasion,  and  would  be 
little  more  than  nriuging  the  fact  into  comparison  with 
itself.'  He  thinks  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  story  of  a 
Jew,  who  not  being  able  to  find  a  purchaser  for  a  very 
large  pearl  at  an  immoderate  price,  publicly  threw  it 
iiKotbe  sea  at  Venice.  Malone  once  objected  to  Judean 
on  account  of  the  wrong  accent,  but  subsequently 
chaniTcd  his  opinion,  and  thought  the  word  tribe 
strongly  favoured  that  reading.  To  this  Mr.  Boswell 
replies,  that  the  word  tribe  was  never  aione  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  Jews,  but  meant  a  kindred,  and  is  coii- 
Mantly  used  at  this  day  in  speaking  of  a  peculiar  race 
or  aet  of  Irtdians.  That  the  early  travellers  are  full  of 
descriptions  of  '  the  pearled  treasures'  of  the  Indians, 
wJiio  may  be  ealled  base  on  account  of  their  ignorance, 


of  his  interest  and  his  vengeance  ;  the  soft  simplicity 
of  Desdemona,  confident  of  merit,  and  conscious  of 
innocence,  her  artless  perseverance  in  her  suit,  and 
her  slowness  to  suspect  that  she  can  be  suspected,  are 
such  proofs  of  Shakspeare's  skill  in  human  nature,  as, 
I  suppose,  it  is  vain  to  seek  in  any  modern  writer. 
The  gradual  progress  which  lago  makes  in  the  Moor's 
co-eviction,  and  the  circumstances  which  he  employe 
to  inflame  him,  are  so  artfully  natural,  that  though  it 
will  perhaps  not  be  said  of  him  as  he  says  of  himself, 
that  he  is  a  man  not  easily  jealous,  yet  we  cannot  but 
pity  him,  when  at  last  we  find  him  perplexed  in  the 
extreme. 

There  is  always  danger,  lest  wickedness,  conjoined 
with  abilities,  should  steal  upon  esteem,  though  it 
misses  of  approbation ;  but  the  character  of  lago  !-;  sc 
conducted,  that  he  is  from  the  first  scene  to  the  laa. 
hated  and  despised. 

Even  the  inferior  characters  of  this  play  would  be 
very  conspicuous  in  any  other  piece,  not  only  for  theii 
justness,  but  their  strength.  Cassio  is  brave,  benevo- 
lent and  honest,  ruined'ojily  by  his  want  of  stubborn- 
ness to  resist  an  insidious  invitation.  Roderigo's  sus- 
picious credulity,  and  impatient  submission  to  the 
cheats  which  he  sees  practised  upon  him,  and  which 
by  persuasion  he  suffers  to  be  repeated,  exhibit  a  strong 
picture  of  a  weak  mind  betrayed  by  unlawful  desires 
to  a  false  friend;  and  the  viitue  of  Emilia  is  such  aa 
we  often  find,  worn  loosely,  but  not  cast  off,  eaw  to 
comioit  small  crimes,  but  quickenetl  and  alaraied  at 
atrocious  villanies. 

The  scenes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  are  busy, 
varied  by  happy  interchanges,  and  re^'ularly  promoting 
the  progression  of  the  story  ;  and  the  narrative  in  the 
end,  though  it  tells  but  what  is  known  already,  yet  is 
necessary  to  produce  the  death  of  Othello. 

Had  the  scene  opened  in  Cyprus,  and  the  preceding 
incidents  been  occasionally  related,  there  had  been 
little  wanting  to  a  drama  of  the  most  exact  and  scru- 
pulous regularity.  JOHNSON. 

To  Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  and  nicely  discriminative 
character  of  Othello,  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  make 
any  addition;  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  conclude  our 
commentaries  on  this  transcendent  poet,  with  the  fine 
eulogy  which  the  judicious  and  learned  Lowth  has 
pronounced  on  him,  with  a  particular  reference  to  this 
tragedy,  perhaps  the  most  perfect  of  his  works  : — 

In  his  viris  [tragediae  Graecae  scilicet  scriptorilms] 
accessio  qua  -  im  Philosophias  erat  Poctica  facultas  : 
neque  sane  quisquam  adhuc  Poesin  ad  fastigium  suum 
ac  culraen  evexit,  nisi  qui  prius  in  intima  Philosophia 
artis  suae  fundamenta  jecerit. 

Quod  si  quis  objiciat,  nonnullos  in  hoc  poeseos  ge- 
nere  excelluisse,  qui  nunquam  habiti  sunt  Philosophi, 
ac  ne  Uteris  quWem  prster  caeteros  imbuti ;  sciat  is, 
me  rem  ipsam  qussrere,  non  de  vulgari  opinione,  aut 
de  verbo  laborare:  qui  autem  tantum  ingenio  conse- 
cutus  est,  ut  naturas  hominum,  vimque  omnem.  hu- 
vianitatis,  causasque  eas,  qui' us  aut  incitatur  men 
lis  impetus  aut  retunditur,  penitus  perspeclas 
habeat,  ejusfjue  omnes  motus  oratione  7ion  mode  ex. 
plicet,  sed  effingat  planeque  oculis  subjiciat  j  sed 
excitet,  regat,  commoveat,  moderetur ;  eum,  etsi 
disciplinarum,  instruTnento  munus  adjutum.  eximie 
tamen  esse  Philosophum  arbitrari.  Quo  in  genera 
affectum  zelotypiae,  ejusque  causas,  adjuncta,  pro- 
gressiones,  effectus,  in  una  Shakspeari  nostri  fabula, 
copiosus,  subtilius,  accuratius  etiam  veriusque  pertrac- 


and  the  facility  with  which  they  would  part  with  them, 
a  circumstance  to  which  two  succeeding  poets  have 
ailuiied : — 

'  So  the  unskilful  Ir-iian  those  bright  gems 
Which  might  adde  majestie  to  diadems, 
Moiig  the  waves  scatters. 

Habinglon — to  Castara  weeping. 
Thus  also  in  The  Woman's  Conquest,  by  Sir  Roucit 
Howard  : — 

' ——  Behold  my  queen — 

Who  with  no  more  concern  I'll  cast  away 
Than  Indians  do  a  pearl,  that  ne^er  did  know. 
Its  value.'' 
Shakspeare   himself  connects  India  with  pearls  ia 
Troilus  and  Cressida  : — 

'  Her  bed  is  India,  where  she  lies  a  pearl.'' 
It  is  here  figuratively  ii.«ed  for  a  fair  woman.   I  conclude 
with   Mr.   Boswell,  that  the  arguments  are  strong  ia 
favour  of  Indian,  the  reading  of  the  earliest  copy. 

3  it  is  said  that  it  was  imm~ediate  death  for  a  Christian 
to  strike  a  Turk  in  Aleppo. 

4  The  dogs  of  Spanan  race  were  reckoned  amoii( 
those  of  the  most  fierce  and  savage  kintL 

5  i.  e.  judgment,  the  semeuce. 
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tari  existimo,  quam  ab  omnibus  omnium  Philosopho 
rum  scholia  in  simili  argumento,  est  unquam  disputa 
turn.    [Prselectio  prima,  edit.  1763,  p.  8.]— Afafcwe. 

If  by  '  tiie  most  perfect'  is  meant  the  most  regular  of 
the  foregoing  plays,  I  subscribe  to  Mr.  Malone's  opi- 
nion ;  but  if  his  words  were  designed  to  convey  a  more 
exalted  praise,  without  a  moment's  hesitation  I  should 
transfer  it  to  Macbeth. 

It  is  true  that  the  domestic  tragedy  of  Othello  affords 
room  for  a  various  and  forcible  display  of  character. 
The  less  familiar  groundwork  of  Majcbeth  (as  Dr. 
Johnson  has  observed)  excludes  the  influence  of  pecu- 
liar dispositions.  That  exclusion,  however,  is  recom- 
pensed by  a  loftier  strain  of  poetry,  and  by  events  of 
higher  rank  ;  by  supernatural  agency,  by  the  solemni- 
ties of  incantation,  by  shades  of  guilt  and  horror  deep- 
ening in  their  progress,  and  by  visions  of  futurity 
selected  in  aid  of  hope,  but  eventually  the  ministers  of 
despair. 

Were  it  necessary  to  weigh  the  pathetic  effusions  of 
these  dramas  against  each  other,  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed that  the  sorrows  of  Desdemona  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  those  of  Macduff.  Yel  if  our 
author's  rival  pieces  (the  distinct  property  of  their 
subjects  considered)  are  written  with  equal  force,  it 
must  still  be  admitted  that  the  latter  has  more  of  origi- 
nality. A  novel  of  considerable  length  (perhaps  am- 
plified and  embellished  bv  the  Englisli  translator  of  it) 
supplied  a  regular  and  circumstantial  outline  for 
Othello;  while  a  few  slight  hints  collected  fVom  sepa- 
rate narratives  of  Holin^hed,  were  expanded  into  the 
■ublimo  and  awful  tragedy  of  Macbeth. 


Should  readers,  who  are  alike  conrersant  with  dM 
appropriate  excellences  of  poetry  and  paintine,  pro- 
nounce on  the  reciprocal  merits  of  these  rreat  produc- 
tions, I  must  suppose  that  they  would  describe  them 
as  of  different  pedigrees.  They  would  add,  that  one 
was  of  the  school  of  Raphael,  the  other  from  that  of 
Michael  Angelo  ;  and  that  if  the  steady  Sophocles  and 
Virgil  should  have  decided  in  favour  of  Othello,  the 
remonstrances  of  the  daring  fschylus  and  Homer 
would  have  claimed  the  laurel  for  Macbeth. 

To  the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Lowth  respecting  the  tra- 
gedy of  Othello,  a  general  eulogium  on  the  dramatic 
works  of  Shakspeare,  imputed  by  a  judicious  and 
amiable  critic  to  Milion,  may  not  improperly  be  sub 
joined  : — 

There  is  good  reason  to  suppose  (says  mv  late  friend 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton)  that  Milton  tiirew  many 
additions  and  corrections  into  the  Theatrum  Poeiarum, 
a  book  published  by  his  nephew,  Edward  Philips,  in 
1675.  It  contains  criticisms  far  above  the  taste  of  that 
period.  Among  these  is  the  following  judgment  on 
Shakspeare,  which  was  not  then  I  believe  the  general 
opinion : — '  In  tragedy,  never  any  expressed  a  more 
lofty  and  tragic  height,  never  any  represented  nature 
more  purely  to  the  life  ;  and  where  the  polishments  of 
art  are  most  wanting,  as  probably  his  learning  was 
not  extraordinary,  he  pleases  with  a  certain  wild  and 
native  elegance.' — Milton''*  Minor  Poems,  p.  194, 
tfote  on  I'  Allegro. 

What  greater  praise  can  any  poet  have  received, 
than  that  of  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost.' 

8T£EV£NS. 


MISCELLANEOUS   POEMS. 


VENUS    AND    ADONIS. 


Khz  lEptntU. 

Vilia  miretur  vulgus,  mihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  niinistret  aqua. — Ovid. 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRY  WRIOTHESLY, 

^arl  of  Southampton  and  Baron  of  Tichjield. 

BIGHT  hokourable: 

I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to  your  lordship,  nor 
how  the  world  will  censure  me  for  choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burden  :  only,  if  your 
honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours, 
till  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed, 
I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear  so  barren  a  land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still 
80  bad  a  harvest.  I  leave  it  to  your  honourable  survey,  and  your  honour  to  your  heart's  content ;  whicb 
I  vrish  may  always  answer  your  own  wish,  and  the  world's  hopeful  expectation. 

Your  Honour's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakspearb. 


Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-colour'd  face 
Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn, 
Rose-cheek'd  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  cnase  ; 
Hunting  he  lov'd,  but  love  he  laugh'd  to  scorn  : 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him, 
And  like  a  bold-fac'd  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 
Thrice  fairer  than  myself,  (thus  she  began,) 
The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare. 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man. 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are  ; 
Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith,  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life. 
Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed, 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow  ; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favour,  for  thy  meed 
A  thousand  honey  secrets  shalt  thou  know  : 
Hare  come  and  sit,  where  never  serpent  hisses, 
And  being  set,  I'll  smother  thee  with  kisses  : 
And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loath'd  satiety. 
But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty. 
Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  variety  ; 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty  : 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short. 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport. 

With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm, 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood. 
And,  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  its  balm. 
Earth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good : 
Being  so  enrag'd,  desire  doth  lend  her  force. 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein, 

Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy, 

Who  blush'd  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain. 

With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy ; 

She  red  and  hot,  as  coals  of  glowing  fire, 

He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 

Nimbly  she  fastens  ;    (O,  how  quick  is  love !) 

The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 

To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove  ; 

Backward  she  push'd  him,  as  she  would  be  thrust, 

And  govern'd  him  in  strength,  though  not  in  lust. 

So  soon  was  she  along,  as  he  was  down. 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips  : 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown, 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips  : 
And  kissing  speaks,  with  lustful  language  broken, 
ffthou  wilt  chide,  thy  lip$  shall  never  open. 


He  burns  with  bashful  shame  ;  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks  ; 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs,  and  golden  hairs. 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks : 
He  saith,  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  'miss  ; 
What  follows  more,  she  murders  with  a  kiss. 
Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast. 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone, 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste, 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuflT'd,  or  prey  be  gone 
Even  so  she  kiss'd  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his  chin, 
And  where  she  ends,  she  doth  anew  begin. 

Forc'd  to  content,  but  never  to  obey. 
Panting  he  lies,  and  breatheth  in  her  face  ; 
She  feedeth  on  the  steam,  as  on  a  prey. 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace  : 
Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of  flowers, 
So  they  were  dew'd  with  such  distilling  showers. 
Look  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net, 
So  fasten'd  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies  : 
Pure  shame  and  aw'd  resistance  made  him  fret, 
Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes  : 
Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  ranh, 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 

Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats, 

For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale  ; 

Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  low'rs  and  frets, 

'Twixt  crimson  shame,  and  anger  ashy-pale  ; 

Being  red,  she  loves  him  best ;   and  being  whit*, 

Her  best  is  better'd  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love  ; 

And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears. 

From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove. 

Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears, 

Which  long  have  rain'd,  making  her  cheeks  all  wet ; 

And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless  debt. 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin. 

Like  a  dive  dapper  peering  through  a  wave. 

Who  being  look  d  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in ; 

So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave  ; 

But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay. 

He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat. 

More  thirst  for  drink  than  she  for  this  good  turn. 

Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get ; 

She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  must  burn  : 

O,  pity,  'gan  she  cry,  flint-hearted  boy  ; 

'Tis  but  a  kiss  I  beg ;  whv  art  thou  coy  ? 
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I  have  been  woo'd  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Even  by  the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war  ; 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow, 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes,  in  every  jar  ; 
Yet  hath  be  been  my  captive  and  my  slave. 
And  begg'd  for  that  which  thou  unask'd  shall  have . 
Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance, 
His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest, 
And  for  my  sake  hath  learn'd  to  sport  and  dance, 
To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest ; 
Scormng  his  churlish  drum,  and  ensign  red. 
Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 
Thus  he  that  over-rul'd,  I  oversway'd. 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red-rose  chain  : 
Strong-temper'd  steel  his  stronger  strength  obey'd, 
Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain, 
O,  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might, 
For  mastering  her  that  foil'd  the  god  of  fight. 
Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine, 
(Though  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red,) 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine  ; — 
What  see'st  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  up  thy  head  j 
Look  in  mine  eye-balls,  there  thy  beauty  lies  : 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes  ? 
Art  thou  asham'd  to  kiss  ?  then  wink  again. 
And  I  will  wink ;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night ; 
Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  twain  ; 
Be  bold  to  plav,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight ; 
These  blue-vem'd  violets  whereon  we  lean. 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean. 

The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  Up 
Shows  thee  unripe  :  yet  may'st  thou  well  be  tasted  ; 
Make  use  of.  time,  let  not  advantage  slip  : 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted  : 
Fair  flowers  that  are  not  eather'd  in  their  prime, 
Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 
Were  I  hard-favour'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old, 
Ill-nurtur'd,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice, 
O'er-worn,  despised,  rheumatic,  and  cold, 
Thick-sighted,  Darren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice, 
Then  might'st  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not  for 

thee  ; 
But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me? 
Thou  can'st  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow  ; 
Mine  eyes  are  grey,'  and  bright,  and  quick  in  turning ; 
My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow. 
My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burning ; 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
W'ould  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 
Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevell'd  hair. 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen  : 
Love  is  a  spirit  all  compact  of  fire. 
Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 
Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie  ; 
These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me; 
Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  thro'  the  sky. 
From  morn  till  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport  me  ; 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  should'st  think  it  heavy  unto  thee  7 
Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  aflected  7 
Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left  7 
Then  woo  Uiyselt  be  of  thyself  rejected. 
Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  theft, 
Narcissus,  so,  himself  himself  forsook. 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear. 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  oeauty  for  the  use  ; 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear ; 
Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth's  abuse  : 
Seeds  spring  from  seeds,    and   beauty   breedeth 

beauty ; 
Thou  wast  begot, — to  get,  it  is  thy  duty. 


1  '  Mine  eyes  are  grey.'  What  we  now  call  hhie 
eyes,  were,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  called  grey  ey«s,and 
war*  conaidered  as  eminently  bMutiful.— Afafon«. 


Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  should'st  thou  feed. 

Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed  7  ' 

By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed. 

That  thine  maj  live,  when  thou  thyself  art  dead ; 

And  so,  in  spite  of  deadi,  thou  dost  survive. 

In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  alive. 

By  this,  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat. 

For,  where  they  lay,  the  shadow  had  forsook  them, 

And  Titan,  tired  in  the  mid-day  heat. 

With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them  ; 

Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide. 

So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus'  side. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  spright, 

And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  dislikmg  eye, 

His  low'ring  brows  o'er-whelming  his  fair  sight. 

Like  misty  vapours,  when  they  blot  the  sky, — 

Souring  his  cheeks,  cries.  Fie,  no  more  of  love ; 

The  Sim  doth  burn  my  face  ;  I  must  remove. 

Ah  me,  (quoth  Venus, J  young,  and  so  unkind? 

What  bare  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  be  gone  ? 

I'll  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 

Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun  ; 

I'll  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs  ; 

If  they  burn  too,  I'll  quench  them  with  my  tears. 

The  sun  that  shines  from  heaven,  shines  but  warm, 

And  lo,  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee  ; 

The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm, 

Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  bumeth  me  : 

And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done, 

Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel, 

Nay  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relenteth  7 

Art  thou  a  woman's  son,  and  canst  not  feel 

What  'tis  to  love  ?  how  want  of  love  tormenteth 

O,  had  thy  mother  borne  so  hard  a  mind. 

She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkmd. 

What  am  I,  that  thou  should'st  contemn  me  this? 

Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit  ? 

What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss  ? 

Speak,  fair  ;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  else  be  mute  t 

Give  me  one  kiss,  I'll  give  it  thee  again. 

And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

Fie,  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone, 

Weli-paintea  idol,  image,  dull  and  dead, 

Statue,  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 

Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred  ; 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  complexion, 

For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction. 

This  said,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue. 

And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause  ; 

Red  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wronK  ; 

Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause  : 

And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak, 

And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 

Sometimes  she  sliakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand. 

Now  gazeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  ground  ; 

Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band  : 

She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound  : 

And  when  from  thence  he  struggles  to  be  gone, 

She  locks  her  lily  fingers,  one  in  one. 

Fondling,  she  saith,  since  I  have  henun'd  thee  here. 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 

I'll  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer  ; 

Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale  : 

Graze  on  my  lips  ;  and,  if  those  hills  be  dry. 

Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  lie. 

Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough, 

Sweet  bottom-vrass,  and  high  delightful  plain, 

Round  rising  hillocks,  brakes,  obscure  and  rough, 

To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain  ; 

Then  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park  ; 

No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  though  a  thousand  bark. 

At  this  Adonis  smiles,  as  in  disdain, 

That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple : 

Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain, 

He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple  ; 

Fore-knowing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie, 

Why  there  Jjan  liv'd,  and  there  he  could  not  die. 
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These  lovely  caves,  these  roond  enchanting  pits, 

Op«n'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking : 

Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits  ? 

Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  striking  ? 

Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn, 

To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn ! 

Now  which  way  shall  she  turn  ?  what  shall  she  say  ? 

Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increasing  ; 

The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away. 

And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing : 

Pity, — (she  cries)  some  favour, — some  remorse  ; — 

Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  horse. 

But  lo,  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbours  by, 

A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  prOud, 

Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espy. 

And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud : 

The  strong-neck'd  steed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree, 

Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 

Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds, 

And  now  his  woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder  ; 

The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds. 

Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thun- 

The  iron  bit  he  crusheth  'tween  his  teeth,       [der ; 

Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  ears  up-prick'd  ;  his  braided  hanging  mane 

Upon  his  compass'd  crest  now  stand  on  end  ; 

His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again, 

As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send : 

His  eye,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire. 

Shows  his  hot  courage,  and  his  high  desire. 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps. 

With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride ; 

Anon  ne  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps. 

As  who  should  say,  Lo  !  thus  my  strength  is  try'd  ; 

And  this  I  do,  to  captivate  the  eye 

Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 

His  flattering  holla,  or  his  Stand,  I  say  1 

What  cares  ne  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur  ? 

For  rich  caparisons,  or  trapping  gay  ? 

He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 

For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 

In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  steed, 

His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strile 

As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed  ; 

So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one, 

In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

Roimd-hoof'd,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 

Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 

High  crest,  short  ears,  strait  legs,  and  passing  strong, 

Thm  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide  : 

Look  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 

Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometime  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares  ; 

Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather ; 

To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares, 

And  whe'r  he  run,  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether ; 

For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sirigs. 

Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feather'd  wings. 

He  looks  upon  his  love,  and  neighs  unto  her  ; 
She  answers  him,  as  to  she  knew  his  mind  : 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  if  see  him  woo  her, 
She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  unkind  ; 
Spurns  at  his  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he  feels, 
Beating  his  kind  embracemenis  with  her  heels. 
Then,  like  a  melancholy  malecontent, 
'    He  vails  his  tail,  that,  like  a  falling  plume 
Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent ; 
He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume : 
His  love  perceiving  how  he  is  enrag'd, 
Grew  kinder,  and  liis  fury  was  assuag'd. 
His  testy  master  goelh  about  to  take  him  ; 
^'hen  lo,  the  unback'd  breeder,  full  of  fear, 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him, 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there  ; 
As  they  were  mad,  unto  the  wood  they  hie  them. 
Out-stripping  crows  that  strive  to  over-fly  them. 


All  swoln  with  chasmg,  down  Adonis  sits. 
Banning  his  boist'rous  and  unruly  beast ; 
And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits. 
That  love-sick  Love,  by  pleading  may  be  blest ; 
For  lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong, 
When  it  is  barr'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 
An  oven  that  is  stopp'd,  or  river  stay'd, 
Burneth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage. 
So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said  ; 
Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage  , 
But  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mute, 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit. 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow, 

(Even  as  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind,) 

And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow ; 

Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind  ; 

Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh. 

For  all  askaunce  he  holds  her  in  nis  eye. 

O,  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 

How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy  ! 

To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue  ! 

How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy  ! 

But  now,  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 

It  flash'd  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  sky. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat, 

And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels : 

With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat, 

Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels : 

His  tend'rer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand's  print. 

As  apt  as  new-fall'n  snow  takes  any  dint. 

O,  what  a  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them! 

Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  his  eyes  suing  ; 

His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen  them  , 

Her  eyes  woo'd  still,  his  eyes  disdain'd  the  wooing  : 

And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his  acts  made  plain 

With  tears,  which,  chorus- like,  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand, 

A  lily  prison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow. 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band  ; 

So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe  : 

This  beauteous  combat,  wilful  and  unwilling, 

Show'd  Uke  two  silver  doves  that  sit  a  billing. 

Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began  ; 

O,  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round, 

VVould  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man, 

My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  ray  wound ; 

For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure  thee, 

Though  nothing  but  my  body's  bane  would  cure  thee. 

Give  me  my  hand,  saith  he,  why  dost  thou  feel  it  7 

Give  me  my  heart,  saith  she,  and  thou  shalt  have  it  j 

O,  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steal  it. 

And  being  steel'd,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it : 

Then  love's  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard, 

Because  Adonis'  heart  hath  made  mine  hard. 

For  shame,  he  cries,  let  go,  and  let  me  go ; 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone. 
And  'tis  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so  ; 
I  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone  ; 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare. 

Thus  she  replies  :  Thy  palfrey,  as  he  should, 
Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire. 
Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cool'd; 
Else,  suffer'd,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire  : 
The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none ; 
Therefore  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be  gone. 
How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree, 
Servilely  master'd  with  a  leathern  rein ! 
But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee. 
He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain  ; 
Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bendingjcrest. 
Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast. 
Who  sees  his  true  love  in  her  naked  bed, 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white. 
But,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed, 
His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight  ? 
Who  is  so  faint,  that  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cold  ? 
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Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy ; 

And  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thee, 

To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy  ; 

Though  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee: 

O !  learn  to  love  ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain, 

And,  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again. 

I  know  not  love,  (quoth  he,)  nor  will  not  know  it, 

Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it ; 

'Tis  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it ; 

My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it ; 

For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death, 

That  laughs,  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath. 

Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unfinish'd  ? 

Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth  ? 

If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminish'd. 

They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth  : 

The  colt  that's  back'a  and  burthen'd  being  young, 

Loseth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong. 

You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing ;  let  us  part, 

And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat  : 

Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 

To  love's  alarm  it  will  not  ope  the  gate  : 

Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears,  your  flattery  ; 

For  where  a  heart  is  hard,  they  make  no  battery. 

What!  canst  thou  talk,  quoth  she,  hast  thou  a  tongue? 
O,  would  thou  had'st  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing ! 
Thy  mermaid's  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong  ; 
I  had  my  load  before,  now  press'd  with  bearing  : 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh-soundmg. 
Ear's  deep  sweet   music,  and  heart's  deep-sore- 
wounding. 
Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 
That  inward  beauty  and  invisible, 
Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 
Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible  : 
Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see. 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love,  by  touching  thee. 
Say,  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me, 
And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch. 
And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me. 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much  ; 
For  from  the  still'lory  of  thy  face  excelling       [ing. 
Comes  breath  perfum'd,  that  breedeth  love  by  smell- 
But  O,  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste, 
Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four  ! 
Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last, 
And  bid  Suspicion  double  lock  the  door  ? 
Lest  Jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest. 
Should,  by  his  stealing  in,  disturb  the  feast 

Once  more  the  ruby-colour'd  portal  opcn'd, 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey  passage  yield  ; 
Like  a  red  morn,  that  ever  yet  betoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field, 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  wo  unto  the  birds. 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 

This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh  : — 

Even  as  the  wind  is  hush'd  before  it  raineth, 

Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh, 

Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth, 

Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun. 

His  meaning  struck  her,  ere  his  words  begun. 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down. 

For  looks  kill  love,  aud  love  by  looks  reviveth  : 

A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown  ; 

But  blessed  bankrupt,  that  by  love  so  thhveth ! 

The  silly  boy  believing  she  is  dead. 

Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it  red  ; 

And  all-amaz'd  brake  off  his  late  intent, 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent : 
Fair  fall  the  wit,  that  can  so  well  defend  her ! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies,  as  she  were  slain, 
Till  his  breath  breathcth  life  in  her  again. 
He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks, 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard  ; 
He  chafes  her  lips  ;  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindneiw  marr'd  ; 


He  kisses  her ;  and  she,  by  her  good  wiQ^ 
Would  never  rise,  so  he  will  kiss  her  still. 
The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  tum'd  to  day  ; 
Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  up-heaveth, 
Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  world  relieveth : 
And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky^ 
So  is  her  face  illumin'd  with  her  eye ; 

Whose  beams  npon  his  hairless  fece  are  fix'd 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrow'd  all  their  shine. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mix'd, 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brows'  repine  ; 
But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears  gave  ligbt. 
Shone  like  the  moon,  in  water  seen  by  night. 
O,  where  am  I  ?  quoth  she,  in  earth  or  heaven, 
Or  in  the  ocean  drench'd,  or  in  the  fire? 
What  hour  is  this  ?  or  mom  or  weary  even  7 
Do  Idelight  to  die,  or  life  desire? 
But  now  I  liv'd,  and  life  was  death's  annoy  ; 
But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 
O,  thou  didst  kill  me  ; — kill  me  once  again  : 
Thy  eye's  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thine, 
Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks,  and  such  disdain, 
That  they  have  murder'd  this  poor  heart  of  mine  ; 
And  these  mine  eyes^  true  leaders  to  their  queen. 
But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  seen. 

Long  may  they  kiss  each  other  for  this  cure  ! 
O,  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear ! 
And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure. 
To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year!' 
That  the  star-gazers,  having  writ  on  de»th. 
May  say,  the  plague  is  banish'd  by  thy  breath. 
Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted. 
What  bargains  may  I  make,  still  to  be  sealing  ? 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented. 
So  thou  wilt  bny,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing  , 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of  slips 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me  ; 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 
What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee  ? 
Are  they  not  quickly  told  and  quickly  gone  ? 
Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double  ; 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  7 
Fair  queen,  quoth  he,  if  any  love  yon  owe  me, 
Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years  ; 
Before  I  know  myself  seek  not  to  know  me  ; 
No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears  : 
The  mellow  plumb  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast. 
Or  being  early  pluck'd,  is  sour  to  taste. 

Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait. 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west : 
The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks,  'tis  very  late  ; 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest  ; 
And  coal-black  clouds,  that  shadow  heaven's  ligiii« 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 

Now  let  me  say  good  night,  and  so  say  you  ; 
If  you  will  say  so,  you  shall  have  a  kiss. 
Oood  night,  quoth  sne  :  and  ere  he  says  adieu. 
The  honey  fee  of  parting  teuder'd  is  : 
Her  arms  do  lend  nis  neck  a  sweet  embrace  ; 
Incorporate  then  they  seem  ;  face  grows  to  face. 
Till,  breathless,  he  disjoin'd,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth, 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  on  drought ; 
He  with  her  plenty  press'd,  she  faint  with  dearth, 
(Their  lips  together  glue'd,)  fall  to  the  earth. 
Now  quick  Desire  hath  caught  the  yieldine  prey. 
And  glutton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth  ; 

1  '  To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year.'— I 
have  somewhere  reail,  that  in  rooms  where  pfants  are 
ke|X  in  a  growing  slate,  the  air  is  never  unwholesome. — 
SitKTfns. 

•i  '  Say  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double.' 
— It  was  once  usual  when  a  sum  of  money,  secnred  by 
bond,  remained  unpaid  at  the  prescrilx-i!  time,  to  leave 
ihc  lender  at  liberty  to  recover  twice  the  amounL—  "■ 
Ion*. 
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Ber  lipo  tin  conquerors,  his  lips  obey, 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth  : 
Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high, 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry. 
And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil, 
With  blindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage  ; 
Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boil, 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage  ; 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back, 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush,  and  honour's  wreck. 
Hot,  faint,  and  weary,  with  her  hard  embracing, 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  much  handling, 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe,  that's  tir'd  with  chasing. 
Or  like  the  frovvard  infant,  slill'd  with  dandling, 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth. 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listeth. 

What  wax  so  frozen,  but  dissolves  with  temp'ring, 

And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression  ? 

Things  out  of  hope  are  compass'd  oft  with  venl'ring, 

ChieHy  in  love,  whose  leave  exceeds  commission  : 

Affection  faints  not  like  a  pale-fac'd  coward. 

But  then  woos  best,  when  most  his  choice  is  froward. 

When  he  did  frown,  O,  had  she  then  gave  over, 

Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suck'd. 

Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover ; 

What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet  'tispluck'd : 

Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 

Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at  last. 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him ; 

The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart : 

She  is  resolv'd  no  longer  to  restrain  him ; 

Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart ; 

The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest, 

He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breast. 

Sweet  boy,  she  says,  this  night  I'll  waste  in  sorrow. 

For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch. 

Tell  me.  Love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow  ? 

Say,  shall  we  ?  shall  we  ?  wilt  thou  make  the  match  ? 

He  tells  her,  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends 

To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

The  boar  !  ((juoth  she)  whereat  a  sudden  pale, 

Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose, 

Usurps  her  cheek  ;  she  trembles  at  his  tale, 

And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws  : 

She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  his  neck, 

He  on  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  back. 

Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter : 

All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove. 

He  will  not  manage  her  although  he  mount  her ; 

That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy, 

To  clip  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even  as  poor  birds,  deceiv'd  with  painted  grapes,' 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw, 
Even  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps. 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  saw  : 
The  warm  effects  which  she  m  him  finds  missing. 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing : 
But  all  in  vain  ;  good  queen,  it  will  not  be : 
She  hath  assay'd  as  much  as  may  be  prov'd  ; 
Her  pleading  hath  deserv'd  a  greater  fee  ; 
She's  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  lov'd. 
Fie,  fie,  he  says,  you  crush  me  ;  let  me  go  ; 
You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so. 

Thou  had'st  been  gone,  quoth  she,  sweet  boy,  ere 

this. 
But  that  thou  told'st  me,  thou  would'st  hunt  the  boar. 
O,  be  advis'd  :   thou  know'st  not  what  it  is 
VVith  javelin's  point  a  churlish  svrine  to  gore. 
Whose  tushes  never  sheath'd,  he  whetteth  still, 
Like  to  a  mortal  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 
On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 
Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes ; 


3  'Even  as  poor  birds,  deceiv'd  wich  painted  grapes.' 
—An  allusion  toa  pictwre  ofZeuxis,  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
in  which  some  grapes  were  so  well  represented,  that 
birds  lighted  on  them  to  pick  at  thtm.—Sleei-ena. 


His  eyes,  like  glow-worms,  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; 
His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes  ; 
Being  mov'a,  he  strikes  what  e'er  is  in  his  way, 
And  whom  he  strikes,  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 
His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  arm'd, 
Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter  ; 
His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harm'd  ; 
Being  ireful,  on  the  lion  he  will  venture  : 
The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes. 
As  fearful  of  him,  part ;  through  whom  he  rushes. 
Alas,  he  nought  esteems  that  face  of  thine, 
To  which  Love's  eyes  pay  tributary  gazes  ; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal  eyne, 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes  ; 
But  having  thee  at  vantage,  (wondrous  dread!) 
Would  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the  mead. 
O,  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ; 
Beauty  hath  nought  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends : 
Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will ; 
They  that  thrive  well,  take  counsel  of  their  friends  j 
When  thou  didst  name  the  boar,  not  to  dissemble, 
I  fear'd  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 
Did'st  thou  not  mark  my  face  ?  Was  it  not  white  ? 
Saw'st  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye  ? 
Grew  Inot  faint?  And  fell  I  not  downright? 
Within  my  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  lie. 
My  boding  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no  rest, 
But,  like  an  earthquake,  shakes  thee  on  my  breast 

For  where  love  reigns,  disturbing  jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  affection's  sentinel ; 
Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny. 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  kill,  kill; 
Distemp'ring  gentle  love  in  his  desire, 
As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  fire. 

This  sour  informer,  this  bate-breeding  spy. 
This  canker,  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring, 
This  carry-tale,  dissentious  jealousy,  [bring. 

That  sometimes  true  news,  sometimes  false  doth 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine  ear. 
That  if  I  love  thee,  I  thy  death  should  fear  : 
And  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry  chafing  boar, 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain'd  with  gore  ; 
Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being  shed. 
Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief,  and  hang  the  head. 
What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed. 
That  tremble  at  the  imagination? 
The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed, 
And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination  : 
I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow. 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 
But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  rul'dby  me 
Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare, 
Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  subtlety. 
Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare  : 
Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs, 
And  on  thy  well-breath'd  horse  keep  with  thy  hounda. 
And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshut  his  troubles. 
How  he  out-runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles : 
The  many  musits  through  the  which  he  goes, 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 
Sometimes  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell  ; 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep, 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 
And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer; 
Danger  deviseth  shifts  ;  wit  waits  on  fear : 
For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot-scent  snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt :, 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out ; 
Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths:  Echo  replies. 
As  if  another  cnase  were  in  the  skies. 
By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off"  upon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  cax. 
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To  hearken  if  his  foes  punme  him  still  ; 

Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear  ; 

And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 

To  one  sore  sick,  that  hears  the  passing  bell. 

Then  shall  thou  see  the  dew-bedabled  wretch 

Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way  ; 

Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 

Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay : 

For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many, 

And  being  low,  never  reliev'd  by  any. 

Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more  ; 

Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise  : 

To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar, 

Unlike  myself  thou  hear'st  me  moralize, 

Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so  ; 

For  love  can  comment  upon  every  wo. 

Where  did  I  leave  ? — No  matter  where,  quoth  he ; 

Leave  me,  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends  : 

The  night  is  spent.  Why,  what  of  that  ?  quoth  she : 

I  am,  quoth  he,  expected  of  my  friends  ; 

And  now  His  dark,  and  going  I  shall  fall  :— 

In  night,  quoth  she,  desire  sees  best  of  all. 

But  if  thou  fall,  O  then  imagine  this, 

The  earth,  in  love  with  thee,  thy  footing  trips, 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kiss. 

Rich  preys  make  true  men  thieves  ;   so  do  thy  lips 

Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn. 

Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss,  and  die  forsworn. 

Now,  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason  : 

Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine, 

Till  forging  Nature  b«  condemned  of  treason, 

r'or  stealing  moulds  from  heaven  that  were  divine. 

Wherein  she  fram'd  thee,  in  high  heaven's  despite. 

To  shame  the  sun  by  day,  and  ner  by  night. 

And  therefore  hath  she  brib'd  the  destinies, 

To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature  ; 

To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities. 

And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature  ; 

Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 

Of  mad  mischances,  and  much  misery  ; 

As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint, 

Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood, 

The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 

Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood : 

Surfeits,  imposthumes,  grief,  and  damn'd  despair, 

Swear  nature's  death  for  framing  thee  so  fair. 

And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies, 

But  in  one  minute's  fight  brings  beauty  under : 

Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities. 

Whereat  the  impartial  gazer  late  did  wonder, 

Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thaw'd,  and  done, 

Aa  mountain-snow  melts  with  the  mid-day  sun. 

Therefore,  despite  of^  fruitless  chastity, 

Love-lacking  vestals,  and  self-loving  nuiu, 

That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity, 

And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons, 

Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  bums  by  night, 

Dries  up  nis  oil,  to  lend  the  world  his  light. 

What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave, 

Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity. 

Which  by  the  nghts  of  time  thou  needs  must  have, 

If  thou  destroy  tnem  not  in  dark  obscurity  7 

If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 

Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away  ; 

A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife, 

Or  theirs,  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do  slay, 

Or  butcher  sire,  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 

Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets, 

But  gold  that's  put  to  use,  more  gold  begets. 

Nay  then,  nuoth  Adon,  you  will  fall  again 

Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme  ; 

The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestow'd  in  vain. 

And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream  ; 

For  by  this  blacK-fac'd  night,  desire's  foul  nurse. 

Tour  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse. 

If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues. 

And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own, 


Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs. 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  temptmg  tune  is  blown  ; 
For  know,  my  heart  stands  armed  in  mine  ear. 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there  ; 
Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast ; 
And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone, 
In  his  bed  chamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 
No,  lady,  no  ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan. 
But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alooe. 
What  have  you  urg'd,  that  I  cannot  reprove  ? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger  ; 
I  hate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love. 
That  lends  embraceraents  unto  every  stranger. 
You  do  it  for  increase,  O,  strange  excuse  I 
When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse. 
Call  it  not  love,  for  Love  to  heaven  is  fled. 
Since  sweating  Lust  on  earth  usurp'd  his  name  ) 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  nalh  fed 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame  ; 
Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  bereaves, 
As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 
Love  comforteth,  like  sunshine  after  rain  ; 
But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  aAer  sun  : 
Love's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remain. 
Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done. 
Love  surfeits  not ;  lust  like  a  glutton  dies  : 
Love  is  all  truth  ;  lust  full  of  forged  lies. 
More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say ; 
The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 
Therefore  in  sadne'ss,  now  I  will  away  ; 
My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen  : 
Mine  ears,  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended, 
Do  burn  iliemselves  for  having  so  offended. 
With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast. 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawn  runs  apace  ; 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distress'd. 
Look,  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky. 
So  glides  he  in  Uie  night  from  Venus'  eye  ; 
Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend. 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more. 
Whose  ridges  with  the  morning  clouds  contend: 
So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sigl)!. 
Whereat  amaz'd,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood, 
Or  'stonish'd  as  night-wanderers  oAen  are, 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood  ) 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay, 
Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 

And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groana. 
That  all  the  neighbour-caves,  as  seeming  troublec^ 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans  ; 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled  : 
Ah  me  !  she  cries,  and  twenty  times,  too,  wa  / 
And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 

She,  marking  them,  begins  a  wailing  note. 
And  sings  extemp'rally  a  woful  ditty  ;  [dote  ; 

How  love  makes  young  men   thrall,  and  ora  men 
How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  foolish-witty  : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  wo. 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 
Her  song  was  tedious,  and  outwore  the  night, 
For  lovers'  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  short : 
If  pleas'd  themselves,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such  like  circumstance,  with  such  like  sport: 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimies  begun, 
End  without  audience,  and  are  never  done. 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal. 
But  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites  ; 
Like  shrill-tongu'd  tapsters  answering  every  ctJ^ 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits  / 
She  says,  ^ti*  so  ;  they  answer  all,  'tt*  so  ; 
And  would  say  afler  her,  if  she  said  no. 
Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  reet, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high| 
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And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast, 
The  Sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty  ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold, 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish'd  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good-morrow  : 
O,  thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light. 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright. 
There  lives  a  son,  that  suck'd  an  earthly  mother, 
May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other. 
This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove, 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o'er-worn : 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love  : 
She  hearkens  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  hom  : 
Anon  she  hears  them  chaunt  it  lustily, 
And  ail  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry. 
And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face. 
Some  twin'd  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay  ; 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace, 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ake. 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn  hid  in  some  brake. 
By  this  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay. 
Whereat  she  starts  like  one  tbat  spies  an  adder 
Wreath'd  up  in  fatal  folds,  just  in  his  way, 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder ; 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spright  confounds. 
For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase, 
But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud, 
Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place,  . 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud  : 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst. 
They  all  strain  court'sy,  who  shall  cope  him  first. 
This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear. 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart ; 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear, 
With  cold-pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part : 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth  yield. 
They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 
Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstacy. 
Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  sore  dismay'd, 
She  tells  them, 'tis  a  causeless  fantasy. 
And  childish  error,  that  they  are  afraid  ; 
Bids  them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  fear  no  more ; — 
And  with  that  word  she  spy'd  the  hunted  boar ; 
Whose  frothy  mouth,  bepaintedall  with  red. 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  smews  spread, 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither : 
This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further, 
But  back  retires  to  rate  the  boar  for  murlher. 
A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways  ; 
She  treads  the  path  that  she  untreads  again  j 
Her  more  than  haste  is  mated  with  delays, 
Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain ; 
Full  of  respect,  yet  nought  at  all  respecting  : 
in  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  effectmg. 
Here  kennel'd  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound, 
And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  his  master ; 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
'Gainst  venom'd  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster ; 
And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling, 
To  whom  she  speaks  ;  and  he  rejMies  with  howling. 

When  he  hath  ceas'd  his  ill-resounding  noise. 
Another  flap-mouth'd  mourner,  black  and  grim, 
Against  the  welkin  volhes  out  his  voice  ; 
Another  and  another  answer  him  ; 
Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below. 
Shaking  their  scratch'd  ears,  bleeding  as  they  go. 
Look,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amaz'd 
At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies, 
VVhereon  with  fearful  eyes  they  long  have  gaz'd, 
Infusing  them  with  dreadful  prophecies  ; 
So  she  at  these  sad  sighs  draws  up  her  breath, 
And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  death. 
Hard-favour'd  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean, 
Hateful  divorce  of  love,  (thus  chides  she  death, ) 
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Grim-grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what  dost  thou 
To  stifle  beauty  and  to  steal  his  breath,         [mean, 
Who  when  he  liv'd,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 
Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet  ? 
If  he  be  dead,— O,  no,  it  cannot  be, 
Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  should'st  strike  at  it  j— 
O,  yes,  it  may  ;  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see. 
But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit. 
Thy  mark  is  feeble  age ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heart 
Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke, 
And  hearing  him,  thy  power  had  lost  his  power, 
The  destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke ; 
They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck'st  a  flower : 
Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled,         ,; 
And  not  death's  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him  dead. 
Dost  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provok'st  such  weep- 
What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee  ?      [ing  7 
Why  hast  thou  cast  mto  eternal  sleeping 
Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour. 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour. 

Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair. 
She  vail'd  her  eye-lids,  who,  like  sluices,  stopp'd 
The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 
In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropp'd; 
But  through  the  flood-gates  breaks  the  silver  rain, 
And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 
O,  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  find  borrow ! 
Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye  ;   [row ; 
Both  crystals,  where  they  view'd  each  other's  sor« 
Sorrow,  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry  ; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain, 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  again. 
Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  wo, 
As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief, 
All  entertain'd,  each  passion  labours  so. 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief. 
But  none  is  best ;  then  join  they  all  together. 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather. 
By  this  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  holla; 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleas'd  her  babe  so  well ! 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel ; 
For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice, 
And  flatters  her,  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 
Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide, 
Being  prison'd  in  her  eye,  like  pearls  in  glass ; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside, 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should  pass, 
To  wash  the  foul  face  oif  the  sluttish  ground. 
Who  is  but  drunken,  when  she  seemeth  drown'd. 
O,  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seems 
Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous  ! 
Thy  weal  and  wo  are  both  of  them  extremes  j 
Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous : 
The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely, 
In  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 
Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought  | 
Adonis  lives,  and  death  is  not  to  blame ; 
It  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  all  to  nought ; 
Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name  : 
She  clepes  him  king  of  graves  and  grave  for  kings 
Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 

No,  no,  quoth  she,  sweet  Death,  I  did  but  jest  J 
Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear.  ,•/ 

When  as  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast,  .  -r  'f 
Which  knows  no  pity,  hut  is  still  severe  ;  . ..,  rC> 
Then,  gentle  shadow,  (truth  I  must  confesSi^i  .  ,;'j' 
I  rail'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease.  , 

'Tis  Bot  my  fault :  the  boar  provok'd  my  tongue ; 
Be  wreak'd  on  him,  invisible  commander; 
'Tis  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong  | 
I  did  but  act,  he's  author  of  thy  slander : 
Grief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both,  without  ten  women's  mU  .  ^ 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive,  ,.j  ;.;•;.- 

Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuate  ;  -^in , ; 
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And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive, 

With  death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate  : 

Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs,  and  stories, 

His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

O,  Jove,  quoth  she,  how  much  a  fool  was  I, 

To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind, 

To  wail  his  death,  who  lives,  and  must  not  die, 

Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind  ! 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain, 

And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 

Pie,  fie,  fond  love,  thou  art  so  full  of  fear, 

As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemm'd  with  thieves ; 

Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear. 

Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves. 

Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn. 

Whereat  she  leaps,  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  falcon  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies  ; 

The  ^rass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light  j 

And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight  ; 

Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  raurder'd  with  the  view, 

Like  stars  asham'd  of  day,  themselves  withdrew. 

Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain. 
And  there,  all  smother'd  up  in  shade  doth  sit. 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again  ; 
So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eves  are  fled 
Into  the  deep  dark  cabins  of  Ker  head  : 
Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  light 
To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain  ; 
Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night. 
And  never  woinid  the  heart  with  looks  again  ; 
Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne, 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan, 
Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes  ; 
As  when  tlie  wind,  imprison'd  in  the  crounJ, 
Struggling  for  passage,  earth's  foundation  shakes, 
Which  with  cold  terror  doth  men's  minds  confound  : 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise. 
That  from  their  dark  beds,  once  more  leap  her  eyes  ; 

And,  being  open'd,  threw  unwilling  light. 

Upon  die  wrae  wound  that  the  boar  had  trench'd 

In  his  sofl  flank  :  whose  wonted  lily  white 

With  purple  tears, that  his  wound  wcpt,was  drench'd; 

No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed. 

But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  solenm  sympathy  poor  Veinis  noteth  ; 

Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head  ; 

Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth  : 

She  thinks  he  could  not  die^  he  is  not  dead : 

Her  voice  is  stopp'd,  her  joints  forget  to  bow  ; 

Her  eyes  are  mad,  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly, 

Tnat  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three; 

And  tlien  sne  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 

That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be: 

His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled  ; 

For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 

My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one. 
And  yet,  quoth  she,  behold  two  Adons  dead  I 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone, 
Mine  eyes  are  turn'd  to  nre,  my  heart  to  lead  : 
Heavy  heart's  lead,  melt  at  mine  eyes'  rod  fire  ! 
So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost ! 
What  face  remains  alive  that's  worth  the  viewing  ? 
Whose  tongue  is  music  now !    what  canst  thou  boast 
Of  things  long  since,  or  any  thing  ensuing? 
The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim, 
But  true-sweet  beauty  liv'd  and  died  with  him. 
Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear ! 
Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you : 
Having  no  fair  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear  ; 
The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you : 
But  when  Adonis  liv'd,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves,  to  rob  him  of  his  fair : 
And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep. 


The  wind  would  blow  it  oflT,  and,  being  gotiar. 
Play  with  his  locks  ;  then  would  Adonis  weep  f 
And  straight  in  nity  of  his  tender  years,         [tears. 
They  both  would  strive   who  first  should  dry  his 
To  see  his  face,  the  lion  walk'd  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fear  him  : 
To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sung. 
The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him ; 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  w<^  would  leave  his  prey. 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 
When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook, 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills  ; 
When  he  was  by,  the  birds  siicli  pleasure  took 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 
Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe-red  cherrie«  , 
He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 
But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave. 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore  ; 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave  : 
If  be  did  see  his  face,  why  then  I  know. 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so. 
'Tis  true,  'tis  true  ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain  : 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear. 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again. 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there  ; 
And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheath'd,  unaware,  the  tuskin  his  soft  groin. 
Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  him,  I  must  confess. 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  kill'd  him  first; 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless 
M  /  youth  with  his  :  the  more  am  I  accurst. 
Willi  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood, 
Avd  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 
She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale ; 
She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold  ; 
She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale. 
As  if  they  heard  the  wofiil  word's  she  told: 
She  lifls  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
Where,  ioi  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkless  lies* 
Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 
A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect ; 
Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excell'd. 
And  every  beauty  robb'd  of  his  effect : 
Wonder  of  time,  quoth  she,  this  is  my  spite. 
Thai,  you  being  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be  light. 
Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !    here  I  prophesy, 
Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend  : 
It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 
Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end ; 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low  ; 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  wo. 
It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud  ; 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while  ; 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'er-straw'd 
With  sweets,  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile :  ! 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak ; 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 
It  shall  be  sparing  and  too  full  nf  riot. 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures  ;' 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures  ! 
It  shall  be  raging-mad,  and  silly-mild. 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust 

It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe. 

And  most  deceiving,  when  it  seems  most  just ; 

Perverse  it  shall  be,  where  it  shews  most  toward  ;' 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events, 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire ; 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustious  matter  is  to  fire  ; 

t  '  To  tread  the  messureg.' — TTiemftuuret  waaa^ 
Ftaiely  dance,  and,  therefore,  was  peculiarljr  suited 
elders,  if  they  engaged  at  all  in  such  kind  of  i 
ment — Malone. 
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Silh  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
They  that  love  best,  their  loves  shall  not  enjoy. 
By  this  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  kill'd. 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight, 
And  in  his  blood,  that  on  the  ground  lay  spill'd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  chequer'd  with  white ; 
Res<!mbling  well  his  pate  cheeks,  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood. 
She  bows  her  head  the  new-sorung  flower  to  smell, 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath  ; 
And  says  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell, 
Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death  . 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Green  dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to  tears. 
Poor  flower,  quoth  she,  this  was  thy  father's  guise, 
(Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire,) 


For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes  : 

To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire, 

And  so  'tis  thine  ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 

To  wither  in  my  breast,  as  in  his  blood. 

Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast ;       ' 

Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  'tis  thy  right : 

Lo  !   in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest. 

My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night : 

There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour, 

Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower. 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies. 

And  yokes  her  silver  doves  ;   by  whose  swift  aid. 

Their  mistress  mounted  through  the  empty  skies   ' 

In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  convey'd  ; 

Holding  iheir  course  to  Paphos,  where  their  queeq^ 

Means  to  immur<^  hers°lH  and  pot  be  seflD. 
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TO    THE   RIGHT    HONOURABLE    HENRY   WRIOTHESLY,  ; 

JEarl  of  Southampton  and  Baron  of  Titct\fidd. 

The  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without  end  ;  whereof  this  pamphlet,  without 
beginning,  is  but  a  superfluous  moiety.  The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not  the 
worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance.  What  I  have  done  is  yours  •  what  I  have 
to  do  IS  yours  ;  being  part  in  all  I  have,  devoted  yours.     Were  my  worth  greater,  my  duty  would  show 

K eater  ;  mean  time,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  vour  lordship,  to  whom  I  wish  long  life,  still  lengthened  with 
.ppiness.  Your  lordship's  in  all  duty, 

WiLLIAU    ShaXSPEAKE. 


W&z  ^tjjument. 

LUCIUS  TARCJUINIUS,  (for  his  extensive  pride  surnamed  Superbusces,)  after  he  had  caused  his  own  father- 
in-law,  Servius  TuUius,  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  and,  contrary  to  the  Roman  laws  and  customs,  not  requiring  or 
staying  for  the  people's  suffrages,  had  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom;  went,  accompanied  with  his  sons, 
and  other  noblemen  of  Rome,  to  besiege  Ardea.  During  which  siege,  the  principal  men  of  the  army  meeting 
one  evening  at  the  tent  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  the  king's  son,  in  their  discourses  after  supper  every  one 
commended  the  virtues  of  his  own  wife;  among  whom,  Collatinus  extolled  the  incomparable  chastity  of  his 
wife  Lucreiia.  In  that  pleasant  humour  they  all  posted  to  Rome  ;  and  intending,  by  their  secret  and  sudden 
arrival,  to  make  trial  of  that  which  every  one  had  before  avouched,  only  Collatinus  finds  his  wife,  (though  it 
were  late  in  the  night,)  spinning  amongst  her  maids ;  the  other  ladies  were  all  found  dancing  and  revelling, 
or  in  several  disports.  Whereupon  the  noblemen  yielded  Collatinus  the  victory,  and  his  wile  the  fame.  At 
that  time,  Sextus  Tarquinius,  being  inflamed  with  Lucrece's  beauty,  yet  smothering  his  passions  for  the 
present,  departed  with  the  rest  back  to  the  camp ;  from  whence  he  shortly  after  privily  withdrew  himself,  and 
was  (according  to  his  state)  royally  entertained  and  lodged  by  Lucrece  at  Collatium.  The  same  night  he 
treacherously  stealeth  into  her  chamber,  violently  ravished  her,  and  early  in  the  morning  speedeth  away. 
Lucrece,  in  this  lamentable  plight,  hastily  despatcheth  messengers,  one  to  Rome  for  her  father,  another  to  the 
camp  for  Collatine.    They  came,  the  one  accompanied  with  Junius  Brutus,  the  other  with  Publius  Valerius  ; 

.  and  finding  Lucrece  attired  in  mourning  habit,  demanded  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  She  first  taking  an  oath 
of  them  for  her  revenge,  revealed  the  actor,  and  whole  manner  of  his  dealing,  and  withal  suddenly  stabbed 
herself.  Which  done,  with  one  consent,  they  all  vowed  to  root  out  the  whole  hated  family  of  the  Tarquins; 
and  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome,  Brutus  acquainted  the  people  with  the  doer  and  manner  of  the  vile  deed, 
with  a  bitter  invective  against  the  tyranny  of  the  king :  wherewith  the  people  were  so  moved,  that  with  one 
consent  and  a  general  acclamation,  the  Tarquins  were  all  exiled,  and  the  state  government  changed  Irou 
kings  to  consuls. 


pKOM  the  besieg'd  Ardea  all  in  post, 
Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desire, 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host, 
And  to  Collatium  bears  the  lightless  fire. 
Which,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatine's  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 
Haply  that  name  oi  chaste  unhapp'ly  set 
This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite  ; 
When  Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white 
Which  triumph'd  in  that  sky  of  his  delight ; 
Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beauties, 
With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 


For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent, 
TJnlock'd  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state  : 
What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent 
In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate  ; 
Reckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high-proud  rate, 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame, 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame, 
O,  happiness  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few  ! 
And,  if  possess'd,  as  soon  decay'd  and  done 
As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 
Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun! 
An  expir'd  date,  cancell'd  ere  well  begun  ; 
Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms. 
Are  weaUy  fortress'd  from  a  worid  of  harms. 
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Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 

The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator  ; 

What  needeth  then  apology  be  made, 

To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular  ? 

Or  why  is  CoUatine  the  publisher 

Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 

From  thievish  ears,  because  it  is  his  own  ? 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 

Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king  ; 

For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be  : 

Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thiug, 

Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting         [vaunt 

His  high  pilch'd  thoughts,  that  meaner  men  should 

That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 

His  all-too-timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those : 

His  honour,  his  affairs,  his  friends,  his  state, 

Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 

To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 

O,  rash-false  heat,  wrapt  in  repentant  cold. 

Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,  and  ne'er  grows  old ! 

When  at  CoUatium  this  false  lord  arriv'd. 
Well  was  he  welcomed  by  the  Roman  dame. 
Within  whose  face  beauty  and  virtue  striv'd 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame  ; 
When  virtue  bragg'd,  beauty  would  blush  for  shame  ; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silver  white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled, 

From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field  ; 

Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red, 

Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age  to  cild 

Their  silver  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  their  shield  ; 

Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight, — 

When  shame  assail'd,the  red  should  fence  the  white. 

This  heraldry  in  Lucrece'  face  was  seen, 
Argued  by  beauty's  red,  and  virtue's  white. 
•Of  cither's  colour  was  the  other  queen. 
Proving  from  world's  minority  their  right : 
Yet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight ; 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat. 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses, 

Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field. 

In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses  ; 

Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  kill'd, 

The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield 

To  those  two  armies,  that  would  let  him  go, 

Bather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 

Now  thinks  he  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue, 

{The  niggard  prodigal  that  prais'd  her  so,) 
n  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  %vrong. 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show  : 
Therefore  that  praise  which  CoUatine  doth  owe, 
Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise, 
In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  saint  adored  by  this  devil, 

Little  Buspecteth  the  false  worshipper ; 

For  unstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  eril ; 

Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear : 

So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer 

And  reverend  welcome  to  Tier  princely  guest. 

Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  narm  express'd  : 

For  that  he  colour'd  with  his  high  estate, 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty  ; 
TItat  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate. 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye, 
Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy  ; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store. 
That  cloy'd  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for  more. 

But  she,  that  never  cop'd  with  stranger  eyes, 

Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parUng  looks, 

Nor  read  the  subtle-shining  secresies 

Writ  in  the  glassy  margcnts  of  such  books  ; 

She  touch'd  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear'd  no  hooka ; 

Nor  could  she  moraUze  his  wanton  sight. 

More  than  his  eyes  were  open'd  to  the  light. 


He  stories  to  her  ears  her  htuTiand's  fiuHfl, 
Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy  : 
And  decks  with  praises  Collatine's  high  nama, 
Made  glorious  by  bis  manly  chivalry. 
With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory  ; 
Her  joy  with  heav'd-up  hand  she  doth  express, 
And  wordless  so,  greets  heaven  for  his  success 
Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither. 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there  ; 
No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather, 
Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear  : 
Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  Dread  and  Fear, 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  dbplay, 
And  in  her  vaulty  prison  slows  the  day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed, 

Intending  weariness  with  heavy  spright  ; 

For,  after  supper,  long  he  questioned 

With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night ; 

Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth  fight ; 

And  every  one  to  rest  himself  betakes,         [wakes. 

Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minus,  that 

As  one  of  whiA  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 
The  simdry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining ; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving,  [ing ; 

Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstain* 
Despair  to  gain,  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining ; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  propos'd, 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there's  no  death  suppos'd. 

Those  that  much  covet,  are  with  gain  so  fond. 

That  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they  possess. 

They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond. 

And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less  ; 

Or.  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 

Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustain. 

That  they  prove  bankrupt  m  this  poor-nch  gain. 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 
With  honour,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  age  ,      |> 
And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strife,  * 

That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage  ;  ^ 

As  life  for  honour,  in  fell  battle's  rage  :  ' 

Honour  for  wealth  ;  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  OOM 
The  death  of  all,  and  altogether  lost. 

So  that  in  vent'ring  ill,  we  leave  to  be 

The  things  we  are  for  that  which  we  expect ; 

And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity. 

In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 

Of  that  we  have  :  so  then  we  do  neglect 

The  thing  we  have  ;  and,  all  for  want  of  wit. 

Make  something  nothing,  by  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make, 

Pawning  his  honour  to  obtain  nis  lust ; 

And,  for  himself,  himself  he  must  forsake 

Then  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  self-trust  ? 

When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just. 

When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 

To  slanderous  tongues,  and  wretched  hateful  days? 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  clos'd  up  mortal  eyes ; 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  hght. 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding  cries  : 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 
The  silly  lambs  ;  pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  still, 
While  lust  and  murder  wake,  to  stain  and  kill. 

And  now  this  lustful  lord  leap'd  frqjn  his  bed. 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm  ; 
Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread  ; 
Th'  one  sweetly  flattery,  th'  other  feareth  harm 
But  honest  Fear,  bewitch'd  with  lust's  foul  chann 
Doth  too,  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire.  *" 

Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  Desire. 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth. 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  flv, 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  ho  lightetn, 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye  } 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly  : 
As  fi-om  this  cold  flint  I  enforc'd  this  C!r*,         ■, 
So  Lucrece  must  I  force  to  my  desire.      '^^* 
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Here  p&le  with  fear  he  doth  premeditate 
The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise, 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise  : 
Then  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  still-slaughter'd  lust. 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust. 

Fair  torch,  burn  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine  ! 
And  die,  unhallow'd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine ! 
Offer  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine  ; 
Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed  [weed. 

That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest  snow-white 

O  shame  to  knighthood  and  to  shining  arms! 
O  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave ! 
O  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms  ! 
A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy's  slave ! 
True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have  ; 
Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base, 
That  ii  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive, 
And  be  an  eye-sore  in  my  golden  coat ; 
Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive,' 
To  cipher  me,  how  fondly  I  did  dote  ; 
That  my  posterity,  sham'd  with  the  note, 
Shall  curse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 

What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek  ? 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 

Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth,  to  wail  a  week  ? 

Or  sells  eternity,  to  get  a  toy  ? 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy  7 

Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown. 

Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  strucken  down  ? 

If  CoUatinus  dream  of  my  intent, 
Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  ra^e 
Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent  / 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage. 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage. 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame. 
Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame  ? 

O,  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make. 

When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black  a  deed  ? 

Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints  shake  ? 

Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  false  heart  bleed  ? 

The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed  ; 

And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 

But  coward-like  with  trembling  terror  die. 

Had  CoUatinus  kill'd  my  son  or  sire, 

Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life. 

Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 

Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife  ; 

As  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife  : 

But  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend, 

The  shame  andf  fault  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 

Shameftd  it  is  ; — ay,  if  the  fact  be  known  : 
Hateful  it  is  ; — there  is  no  hate  in  loving  : 
I'll  beg  her  love  ; — hut  she  is  not  her  own : 
The  worst  is  but  denial,  and  reproving  : 
My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  weak  removing : 
WTio  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
Shall  by  a  painted  clodi  be  kept  in  awe. 

Thus,  graceless,  holds  he  disputation, 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot  burning  will, 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation, 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
All  pure  efl'ects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed. 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 


1  '  Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive.'— 
In  the  books  of  heraldry,  a  particular  mark  of  disgrace 
is  mentioned,  by  which  the  escutcheons  of  those  per- 
■ons  were  anciently  distinguished,  who  '  discourteously 
used  a  widow,  maid,  or  wife,  aga>ng(  her  will.' — Ma- 
tone  '- 


'  Quoth  he,  she  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 
And  gaz'd  for  tidings  in  nay  eager  eyes  ; 
Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band, 
Where  her  beloved  CoUatinus  lies. 
Oj  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise ! 
First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay. 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 
And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  lock'd 
Forc'd  it  tor  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear ! 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  faster  rock'd, 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear  ; 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer, 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood. 
Self-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  the  flood. 
Why  hunt  I  then  for  colour  or  excuses  ? 
AU  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth  , 
Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses  ; 
Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadeth : 
Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth  ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  display'd. 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismay'd. 
Then  chUdish  fear,  avaunt !  debating,  die  ! 
Respect  and  reason,  wait  on  wrinkled  age  ! 
My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye : 
Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage  ; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the  stage  : 
Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize  ; 
Then    who    fears    sinking,    where   such   treasure 
lies? 

As  corn  o'ergrown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 

Is  almost  chok'd  by  unresisted  lust. 

Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear, 

Full  of  foul  hope,  and  fuU  of  fond  mistrust ;_ 

Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust. 

So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion. 

That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  invasion. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits, 

And  in  the  self-same  seat  sits  Collatine  : 

That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his  wits  ; 

That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine. 

Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline  : 

But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart, 

Which  once  corrupted,  takes  the  worser  part ; 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  scrvUe  powers, 
Who,  flatter'd  by  their  leader's  jocund  show, 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fiU  up  hours  ;  4 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow, 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  owe. 
By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led. 
The  Roman  lord  marcheth  to  Lucrece'  bed. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will, 
Each  one  by  him  enforc'd,  retires  his  ward  ; 
But  as  they  open,  they  all  rate  his  Ul, 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard : 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  heard  ; 
Night-wandering  weasels  shriek,  to  see  him  there  ; 
They  fright  him,  yet  he  stUl  pursues  his  fear. 

As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way. 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The^wind  wars  with  his  torch,  to  make  hira  stay, 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face. 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this  case  ; 
But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  scorch. 
Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch  : 

And  being  lighted,  by  the  Ught  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks  ; 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies  ; 
And  griping  it,  the  neeld  his  finger  pricks  : 
As  who  should  say,  this  glove  to  wanton  tricks 
Is  not  inur'd  ;  return  again  in  haste  ; 
Thou  seest  our  mistress'  ornaments  are  chaste. 

But  all  these  poor  forbiddings  could  not  stay  him  ; 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial : 
The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove,  that  did  delay  him, 
He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial ; 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial ; 
Who  with  a  ling'ring  stay  his  course  doth  let, 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 
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So,  so,  quoth  he,  these  lets  attend  the  time, 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  spring. 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime. 
And  give  the  sneaped  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing ;  [sands, 
Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong  pirates,  shelves,  and 
The  nierqhant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands. 

Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber-door. 

That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought. 

Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more. 

Hath  barr'd  him  from  the  blessed  thing  he  sought. 

So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought, 

That  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  begin. 

As  if  the  heavens  should  countenance  his  sin. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer, 
Having  solicited  the  eternal  power 
That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair  fair, 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour, 
Even  there  he  starts  :— quoth  he,  I  must  deflower  ; 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray,  abhor  this  fact, 
How  can  they  then  assist  me  in  the  act? 

Then  Love  and  Fortime  be  my  gods,  my  guide ! 
My  will  is  back'd  with  resolution  : 
Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  efl^ects  be  tried, 
The  blackest  sin  is  clear'd  with  absolution  ; 
Against  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight. 

This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluck'd  up  the  latch, 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide : 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  catch : 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  espy'd. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent,  steps  aside  ; 
But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  thing. 
Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 

Info  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks, 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet-unstained  bed. 
The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks, 
Rolling  his  greedy  eye-balls  in  his  head : 
By  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled  ; 
Which  gives  the  watch-word  to  his  hand  fiill  soon, 
To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 

Lookj  as  the  fair  and  fiery-pointed  sun, 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight ; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  her  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 
Whether  it  is,  that  she  reflects  so  bright, 
That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  supposed  ; 
But  blind  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  enclosed. 

O,  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died. 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill ! 
Then  Collatine  again,  by  Lucrrce'  side. 
In  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still : 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill ; 
And  hofy-thonghted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  delight. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under, 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss  ; 
Who,  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder, 
Swelling  on  either  si^e,  to  want  his  bliss  j 
Between  whose  hill.<f  her  head  intombed  is  : 
Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lies, 
To  be  admir'd  of  lewd  iinhallow'd  eyes. 

Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was. 
On  the  green  coverlet :   whose  perfect  white 
Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass. 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 
Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheath'd  their  light ; 
And,  canopied  in  darkness,  sweetly  lay, 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  play'd  with  her  breath ; 

0  modest  wantons !   wanton  modesty ! 

Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death, 

And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality  : 

Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify. 

As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife, 

But  that  life  lived  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 


Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  bin  *• 

A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquered. 

Save  of  their  lord,  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew 

And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 

These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred  ; 

Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 

From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out. 

What  could  he  see,  but  mightily  he  noted  ? 
What  did  he  note,  but  strongly  he  desir'd  ? 
What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  doted, 
And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tir'd. 
With  more  than  admiration  he  admir'd 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin. 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 

As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  prey. 

Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied. 

So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay, 

His  rage  of  lust,  by  gazing  qualified  ; 

Slack'd,  not  suppress'd  ;  for,  standing  by  her  side, 

His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains. 

Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins : 

And  they,  like  straggling  slaves  for  pillage  fighting^ 

Obdurate  vassals,  fell  exploits  effecting, 

In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting. 

Nor  children's  tears,  nor  mothers'  groans  respecting, 

Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  stilleipecting  : 

Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum  striking, 

Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye. 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand  ; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity, 
Smokins  with  pride,  march'd  on  to  make  his  stand 
On  her  Dare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land ; 
Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did  scale, 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale 

They,  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 

Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady  lies, 

Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 

And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries  : 

She,  much  amaz'd,  breaks  ope  her  lock'd-up  eyes, 

Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold. 

Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimm'd  and  controU'd. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking, 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite, 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a  shaking  ; 
What  terror  'tis  !  but  she,  in  worser  taking. 
From  sleep  disturbed,  beedfully  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears, 
Like  to  a  new-kill'd  bird  she  trembling  lies  ; 
She  dares  not  look  ;  yet,  winking,  there  appean 
Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes  ; 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries  ; 
Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lights. 
In  darkness  daunts  them  wiih  more  dreadful  sights. 

His  hand,  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast, 
(Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall  !) 
May  feel  her  heart  (poor  citizen  I)  distress'd. 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall, 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withal. 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity. 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  city. 

First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe  : 
Who,  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin, 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know. 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  show ; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still, 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  ill. 

Thus  he  replies  :  The  colour  in  thy  face, 
(That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale, 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace,) 
Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  tale : 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 
Thy  never-coqjjuer'd  fort ;  the  fault  is  thine. 
For  these  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 
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Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide :  1 

Thy  beauty  hath  ensnar'd  thee  to  this  night,  I 

Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide  ; 
My  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight. 
Which  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might 
But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead. 
By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 

I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring  ; 

I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends  ; 

I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting  ; 

All  this,  beforehand,  counsel  comprehends  : 

But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends  ; 

Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty. 

And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  'gainst  law  or  duty. 

I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul,  [breed ; 

What  wrong,    what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall 
But  nothing  can  affection's  course  control, 
Or  stop  the  headlong  furh  of  his  speed. 
I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed  ; 
Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity  ; 
Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  infamy. 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade, 
Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade. 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats,  if  he  mount  he  dies : 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 
Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells, 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  falcon's  bells. 

Lucrece,  quoth  he,  this  night  I  must  enjoy  thee : 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way, 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee  ; 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I'll  slay, 
To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life's  decay  ; 
And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him. 
Swearing!  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace  him. 
So  thy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 
The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye  ; 
Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain. 
Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy  : 
And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy, 
Shalt  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes, 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  times. 

But  if  thou  yield,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend : 
The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted ; 
A  little  harm,  done  to  a  great  good  end. 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 
In  a  pure  compound  ;  being  so  applied, 
His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 

Then  for  thy  husband,  and  thy  children's  sake, 
Tender  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take, 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot : 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  infamy. 
Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye. 
He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause  ; 
While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety. 
Like  a  white  hind  under  the  grype's  sharp  claws. 
Pleads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws, 
To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  right. 
Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 

Look,  when  a  black-fac'd  cloud   the    world  doth 

threat. 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  mountains  hiding. 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  dust  doth  get. 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their  biding. 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing  : 
So  his  unhallow'd  haste  her  words  delays, 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 
Yetj  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally. 
While  in  his  hold-fast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth : 
Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly, 
A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth  : 
His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining  : 
Teai  8  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with  raining. 


Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fix'd 
In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  face  ; 
Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mix'd, 
Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 
She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place ; 
And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks. 
That  twice  she  doth  begin,  ere  once  she  speaks. 

She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 

By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  oath, 

By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love. 

By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth. 

By  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both, 

That  to  his  borrow'd  bed  he  make  retire. 

And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desire. 

Quoth  she,  reward  not  hospitality 

With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended. 

Mud  not  the  fountain  tliat  gave  drink  to  thee; 

Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended  4 

End  thy  ill  aim,  before  thy  shoot  be  ended  j 

He  is  no  wood-man  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 


My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  sake  spare  me  ; 
Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me  ; 
Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me  : 
Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit ;  do  not  deceive  me  : 
My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labour  hence  to  heave 

thee. 
If  ever  man  were  mov'd  with  woman's  moans. 
Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans  , 

All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean. 

Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threat'ning  heart, 

To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion  ; 

For  stones  dissolv'd  to  water  do  convert. 

O,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art. 

Melt  at  my  tears  and  he  compassionate  I 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  theet 

Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame  ? 

To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me,       [name. 

Thou  wrong'st  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  and  if  the  same. 

Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king  ; 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  every  thing. 

How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age. 

When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring  ? 

If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar'si  do  such  outrage. 

What  dar'st  thou  not,  when  once  thou  art  a  king  ? 

O,  be  remember'd,  no  outrageous  thing 

From  vassal  actors  can  be  wip'd  away ; 

Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  clay,. 

This  deed  will  make  thee  only  lov'd  for  fear. 

But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fear'd  for  love  ; 

With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear. 

When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove  ; 

If  but  for  fear  of  this,  thy  will  remov«  ; 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  tlie  book. 

Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 

And  wilt  thou  be  the  scbool  where  Lust  shalt  learn  • 

Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame? 

Wilt  thou  be  glass,  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame. 

To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name  ( 

Thou  black's  t  reproach  against  long-lived  laud, 

And  mak'st  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

Hast  thou  command  ?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee, 

From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 

Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity. 

For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kill. 

Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil, 

When,  pattern'd  by  thy  fault,  foul  Sin  may  say. 

He  learn'd  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way? 

Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were. 

To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 

Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear  ; 

Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother  : 

This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother 

O,  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies, 

That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askaunce  their  eye» 
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To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heav'd-up  hands  appeal, 

Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relief  ; 

I  sue  for  exil'd  majesty's  repeal ; 

Let  him  return,  and  flattering  thoughts  retire  : 

His  true  respect  will  'prison  false  desire. 

And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne. 

That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine. 

Have  done,  quoth  he  ;  my  uncontrolled  tide 

Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let. 

Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide, 

And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret : 

The  petty  streams  that  pay  a  daily  debt 

To  their  salt  sovereign,  with  their  fresh  falls'  haste, 

Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste. 

Thou  art,  quoth  she,  a  sea,  a  sovereign  king ! 
And  lo,  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoveniing, 
Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good. 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  nears'Oj 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispers'd. 

So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their  slave  ; 
Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignified  ; 
Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave  : 
Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thy  pride  : 
The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  nidp  ; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot, 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root. 

So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  thy  state — 
No  more,  quoth  he,  by  heaven,  I  will  not  hear  thee ; 
Yield  lo  my  love;  if  not,  enforced  hate, 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee  ; 
That  done,  despitefully  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom. 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light, 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies : 
Shame  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night, 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyrannise. 
The  wolf  hath  seiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries  ; 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controU'd 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold : 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears. 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head ; 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
0,  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed  ! 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify. 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life, 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again  ; 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife ; 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain  ; 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain : 
Pure  chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store. 
And  lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before. 

Look,  as  the  full-fed  hound  or  goreed  hawk, 
Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight, 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight ; 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarqiiin  fares  this  night  : 
His  taste  deliciaus,  in  digestion  souring. 
Devours  his  will,  that  liv'd  by  foul  devouring. 

O,  deeper  sin  than  bottomless  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination  ! 
Drunken  Desire  must  vomit  his  receipt, 
Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 
While  lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation 
Can  curb  his  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire, 
Till,  like  a  jade,  sell^will  himself  doth  tire. 

And  then  with  lank  and  lean  discolour'd  cheek, 
With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless  pace, 
Feeble  Desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek. 
Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case  : 
The  flesh  being  proud,  Desire  doth  fight  with  grace. 
For  there  it  revels  ;  and  when  that  decays, 
The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 


So  fares  it  with  this  faultfVil  lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chas'd  ; 
For  now  against  himself  he  soutMis  this  doom,—' 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgrAc'd 
Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defac'd  ; 
To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares, 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 

She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  batter'd  down  her  consecrated  wall. 
And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 
Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  living  death,  and  pain  perpetual  ; 
Which  in  her  prescience  sne  controlled  still. 
But  her  foresight  could  not  forestall  their  will. 


A  captive  victor,  that  hath  lost  in  gain  :     [stealeth. 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  bealeth, 
The  scar  that  will,  despite  of  cure,  remain  ; 
Leaving  his  spoil  perplex'd  in  greater  pain. 
She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind. 
And  he  the  burthen  of  a  guilty  mind. 

He,  like  a  thievish  dog,  creeps  sadly  thence, 
She  like  a  weary'd  lamb  lies  panting  there  ; 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offence, 
She  desperate,  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth  tear  ; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear  ; 
She  stays,  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night ; 
He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanish'd,  loath'd  delight. 

He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite. 

She  there  remains  a  hopeless  cast-away : 

He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  hght, 

She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day : 

For  day,  quoth  she,  night's  scapes  doth  open  lay  ; 

And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practis'd  how 

To  cloak  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 

The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold  ; 

And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be. 

To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold  ; 

For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold. 

And  grave,  hke  water  that  doth  eat  in  steel. 

Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel. 

Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest. 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast. 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest,  to  close  so  pure  a  mindL 
Frantic  with  grief  thus  breathes  she  forth  her  spite 
Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night, 

O,  comfort-kiUing  night,  image  of  hell ! 
Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame ! 
Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell ! 
Vast  sin-concealing  chaos!  nurse  of  blame! 
Blind  muffled  bawJ  !  dark  harbour  for  defame  ! 
Grim  cave  of  death,  whispering  conspirator 
With  close-fongu'd  treason  and  the  ravisher] 

O,  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  night. 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime, 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light, 
Make  war  against  proportion'd  course  of  time  ! 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed, 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air  : 
Let  their  exhal'd  unwholesome  breaths  make  stck 
The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair. 
Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noon-tide  prick  ; 
And  let  thy  misty  vapours  march  so  thick. 
That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smother'd  light 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night. 

Were  Tarquin  night,  (as  he  is  but  night's  child, 

The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain  : 

Her  twinkling  handmaids,  too,  by  him  defii'd, 

Through  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep  aftui; 

So  should  1  have  copartners  in  my  pain  ; 

And  fellowship  in  wo  doth  wo  assiiace, 

As  palmers'  chat  make  short  their  piigriiiMf*. 
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Where  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me, 

To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine, 

To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  tlieir  infamy  ; 

But  I  alone,  alone  must  sit  and  pine, 

Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine  ; 

Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  with  groans, 

Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 

O  night,  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke, 

Let  not  the  jealous  day  behold  that  face 

Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  cloak 

Immodestly  lies  martyr'd  with  disgrace  ! 

Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place. 

That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  reign  are  made, 

May  likewise  be  sepulchred  in  thy  shade  ! 

Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  day  ! 

The  light  will  show,  character'd  in  my  brow. 

The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay, 

The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow  : 

Yea,  the  ilUterate  that  know  not  how 

To  'cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books, 

Will  quote  my  loathsomf^  trespass  in  my  looks. 

The  nurse,  to  still  her  child,  will  tell  my  story. 

And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin's  name  ; 

The  orator,  to  deck  his  oratory, 

Will  couole  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame : 

Feast-finding  minstrels,'  tuning  my  defame, 

Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line. 

How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I,  Collatine. 

Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation. 

For  Collatine's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted: 

If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation, 

The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted  ; 

And  undeserv'd  reproach  to  him  allotted. 

That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine, 

As  I,  ere  this,  was  pure  to  Collatine. 

O,  unseen  shame  !  invisible  disgrace  ! 

O,  unfelt  sore  !  crest-woundinp,  private  scar ! 

Reproach  is  stamp'd  on  Collatmus'  face. 

And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar, 

Row  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war. 

Alas,  how  many  bear  such  shameful  blows,  [knows ! 

Which  not  themselves,  but   he   that  gives  them, 

If,  Collatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  me, 

From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 

My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee. 

Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left, 

But  robb'd  and  ransack'd  by  injurious  theft  : 

In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept. 

And  suck'd  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee  kept. 

Fet  am  I  guiltless  of  thy  honour's  wreck; 

Yet  for  thy  honour  did  I  entertain  him  ; 

Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back, 

For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him : 

Besides  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him. 

And  talk'd  of  virtue  : — O,  unlook'd  for  evil, 

When  virtue  is  profan'd  in  such  a  devil ! 

Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud  ? 

Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests  ? 

Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud  ? 

Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts  ? 

Or  lungs  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests  ? 

But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute, 

That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold, 

Is  plagu'd  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painful  fits  ; 

And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold. 

But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits. 

And  useless  barns  the  harvest  of  his  wits ; 

Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain, 

But  torment  that  it  cannoi,  cure  his  pain. 

So  then  he  hath  it,  when  he  cannot  use  it. 

And  leaves  it  to  be  master'd  by  his  young ; 

Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 

Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong. 

To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  long. 

The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours, 

Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

1  '  Feast -finding  minstrels.'    Our  ancient  minstrels 
were  the  constant  attendants  on  feasts. — Steevens. 
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Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring ; 

Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers; 

The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing  ; 

What  virtue  breeds,  iniquity  devours  : 

We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours. 

But  ill  annexed  opportunity. 

Or  kills  his  life,  or  else  his  quality. 

O,  Opportunity  !  thy  guilt  is  great : 
'Tis  thou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  treasom ; 
Thou  set'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get; 
Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  'point'st  the  season  ; 
'Tis  thou  that  spurn'st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason  ; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him. 
Sits  Sin,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  nim. 

Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath  : 
Thou  blow'st  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thaw'd  j 
Thou  smother'st  honesty,  thou  murder'st  troth  j 
Thou  foul  abettor !  thou  notorious  bawd  ! 
Thou  plantest  scandal,  and  displacest  laud  : 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief, 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief. 

Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame, 

Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fast ; 

Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name  ; 

Thy  sugar'd  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste: 

Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 

How  comes  it,  then,  vile  Opportunity, 

Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee  ? 

When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  firiend, 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtain'd  ? 
When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end  ? 
Or  free  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chain'd? 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pain'd  ? 
The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  cry  out  for  thee  ; 
But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportunity. 

The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps  ; 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds ; 
Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps  ; 
Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breads  ; 
Thou  grant  St  no  time  for  charitable  deeds : 
Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murder's  rages, 
Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  pages. 

When  Truth  and  Virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid  ; 
TTiey  btiy  thy  help  :  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee. 
He  gratis  comes  ;  and  thou  art  well  appay'd. 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 
My  Collatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 
Wlien  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  stay'd  by  the*. 

Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft  ; 
Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation  ; 
Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift  ; 
Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination  : 
An  accessary  by  thine  inclination 
To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come. 
From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 

Misshapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  night, 

Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care  ; 

Eater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  false  delight,    [snare  ; 

Base   watch   of   woes,  sin's   pack-horse,  virtue'* 

Thou  nursest  all,  and  murderest  all  that  are. 

O,  hear  me  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time ! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 

Why  hath  thy  servant.  Opportunity, 
Betray'd  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose? 
Cancel'd  my  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes  ? 
Time's  office  is,  to  fine  the  nate  of  foes; 
To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred. 
Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 

Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings. 

To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light. 

To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things. 

To  wake  the  morn,  and  sentinel  the  night. 

To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right ; 

To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours. 

And  smear  with  dust  tbeir  glittering  golden  tow«n  t 
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To  fill  with  worm-lioles  stately  monuments, 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things, 
To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  their  contents, 
To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  wings  ; 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs  ; 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel,' 
And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  fortune's  wheel : 

To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter, 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child. 
To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter, 
To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild  ; 
To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguil'd  , 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  iiicreasefiil  crops, 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops. 

Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage. 
Unless  thou  could'st  return  to  make  amends  ? 
One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age 
Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends. 
Lending  him  wit,  that  to  bad  debtors  lends  :    [back, 
O,  this  dread  night,  would'st  thou  one  hour  come 
I  could  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy  wrack ! 

Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity, 

With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his  flight : 

Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity. 

To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimeful  night : 

Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  affright ; 

And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 

Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  devil. 

Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances. 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans ; 
Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances. 
To  make  him  moan  ;  but  pity  not  his  moans  ; 
Stone  him  with  harden'd  hearts,  harder  than  stones  ; 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness. 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. 

Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair, 
Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave. 
Let  him  have  time  of  Time's  help  to  despair, 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave. 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave ; 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live, 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes, 

And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort : 

Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 

In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  short 

His  time  of  folly,  and  his  time  of  sport: 

And  ever  let  bis  unrecalling  crime 

Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time. 

O  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad. 
Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught'st  this  ill ! 
At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad, 
Himself,  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill !       [spill : 
Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should 
For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have. 
As  slanderous  death's-man  to  so  base  a  slave? 

The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king. 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate. 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honoured,  or  begets  him  hate  ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
The  moon  being  clouded,  presently  is  miss'd. 
But  little  stars  may  hide  tliem  when  they  list. 

The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire, 

And  unperceird  fly  with  the  filth  away  • 

But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire, 

The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 

Poor  grooms  are  sizhtless  night,  kings  glorious  day  ; 

Gnats  are  unnoted  where&oe  er  they  fly, 

But  eagles  gaz'd  upon  with  every  eye. 


1  'To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel.> — An  allu- 
sion to  (he  costly  monuments  of  our  ancient  kinirs  ami 
nobles,  which  were  frequently  made  of  iron  or  copper, 
wronsht  wiili  srcal  nicety,  many  of  which,  even  In 
Shaksp^are's  time,  had  bepin  to  decay.  There  are 
■ome  of  these  mnniimento  still  to  be  seen  in  Westmln- 
:«ar-abb«y,  and  other  old  cathedrals.— Jkfa/oxe. 


Out,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools  ! 

Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators  ! 

Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools  ; 

Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  deb&tert : 

To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators  : 

For  me,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw. 

Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

In  vain  I  rail  at  opportunity. 

At  time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheerfiil  night ; 

In  vain  I  cavil  with  mine  infamy, 

In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirm'd  despite  : 

This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right, 

The  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good. 

Is  to  let  forth  my  foul,  defiled  blood. 

Poor  hand,  why  quiver'st  thou  at  this  decree  ? 

Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame  ; 

For  if  I  die,  my  honour  lives  in  thee. 

But  if  I  live,  thou  liv'st  in  my  defame ; 

Since  thou  could'st  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame, 

And  wast  afear'd  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe. 

Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so. 

This  said,  from  her  betumbled  couch  she  starteth. 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death  : 
But  this  no  slaugnter-house  no  tool  imparteth. 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath  ; 
Which,  thronging  through  her  lips,  so  vanishethy 
As  smoke  from  jBtna,  tnat  in  air  consumes, 
Or  that  which  from  discharged  cannon  fumes. 
In  vain,  quoth  she,  I  live,  and  seek  in  vain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life. 
I  fear'd  by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain. 
Yet  for  the  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife  : 
But  when  I  fear'd,  I  was  a  loyal  wife  ; 
So  am  I  now  : — O  no,  that  cannot  be  ; 
Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 

0  !  that  is  gone,  for  which  I  sought  to  live. 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 
To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery  ; 

A  dying  life  to  living  infamy  : 

Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stol'n  awaj, 

To  bum  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay ! 

Well,  well,  dear  Collatine,  thou  shalt  not  know 
The  stainetl  taste  of  violated  troth  ; 

1  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so. 
To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath  ; 

This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth: 
He  shall  not  boast,  who  did  thv  slock  pollute. 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit. 

Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought, 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state  ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought. 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stol'n  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  ray  fate  ; 
And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense. 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forc'd  ofience. 

I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint. 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly-coin'd  excuses  ; 
My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint. 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  nignt's  abuses : 
My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;  mine  eyes,  like  sIuicMi 
As  from  a  mountain-spring  that  feeds  a  dale. 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure  tale. 
Bv  this  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
The  well-f  un'd  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow, 
And  solemn  night  with  slow-sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  hell ;   when  lo,  the  blushing  morrow 
Lends  lifiht  to  all  fair  eyes  that  light  will  borrow; 
But  cloud  V  Lurrece  shames  herself  lo  see, 
And  therefore  still  in  night  would  cloister'd  be. 
Revealing  day  through  every  cranny  spies, 
And  seems  lo  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weepiBf  j 
To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks  :  O.  eye  of  eyes. 
Why  pry'st  thou  through  my  window  ?  leaTe  tl^ 
peeping;  [ing: 

Mock  witn  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are  ue«^ 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  light. 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what's  done  by  nigbt. 
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Thus  cavils  she  with  every  thing  she  sees  : 
True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child, 
Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  nought  agrees. 
Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild  ; 
Coutinuance  tames  the  one  ;  the  other  wild. 
Like  an  unpractis'd  swimmer  plunging  still. 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of  skill. 

So  she,  deep-drenched  in  a  sea  of  care, 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views, 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare  ; 
No  object  but  her  passions  strength  renews; 
And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues  : 
Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb,  and  hath  no  words ; 
Sometime  'tis  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy, 
Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody  : 
For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy  ; 
Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company  ; 
Grief  best  is  pleas'd  with  griePs  society : 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suffic'd, 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathiz'd. 

'TIS  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore  ; 
He  ten  times  pines,  that  pines  beholding  food  ; 
To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ake  more  ; 
Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good  : 
Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood. 
Who,  being  stopp'd,  the  bounduig  banks  o'erflows  ; 
Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

You  mocking  birds,  quoth  she,  your  tunes  entomb 
Within  your  hollow-swelling  feather'd  breasts ! 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb  ! 
(My  restless  discord  knows  no  stops  nor  rests  ; 
A  woful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests  : ) 
Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears  ; 
Distress  likes  dumps  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 

Come,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishment, 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevel'd  hair. 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment, 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear, 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear : 
For  burthen-wise  I'll  hum  on  Tarquin  still, 
While  thou  on  Tereus  descant'st,  better  skill. 

And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy  part, 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 
To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  affright  my  eye  : 
Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument. 
Shall  tune  our  heart-strings  to  true  languishment. 

And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day, 

As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold, 

Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way, 

That  knows  not  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold, 

Will  we  find  out  ;  and  there  we  will  unfold 

To  creatures  stern  sad  tunes,  to  change  their  kinds  ; 

Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle  minds. 

As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  gaze, 

Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly  ; 

Or  one  incompass'd  with  a  winding  maze, 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily  ; 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny. 

To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better. 

When  life  is  sliam'd,  and  death  reproaches  debtor. 

To  kill  myself,  quoth  she,  alack  !   whst  were  it, 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution  ? 
They  that  lose  half,  with  greater  patience  bear  it. 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallow'd  in  confusion. 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion. 
Who  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  takes  one. 
Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 
Mv  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer  7 
When  the  one  pure,  the  other  made  divine. 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer? 
When  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  Collatine. 
Ah  me  !  the  bark  peel'd  from  the  lofly  pine, 
His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  decay  ; 
So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  peel'd  away. 


Her  house  is  sack'd,  her  quiet  interrupted. 

Her  mansion  batter'd  by  the  enemy ; 

Her  sacred  table  spotted,  spoil'd,  corrupted, 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  mfamy  : 

Then  let  it  not  be  call'd  impiety, 

If  in  this  blemish'd  fort  I  make  some  hole, 

Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled  soul 

Yet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  Collatine 

Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death  ; 

That  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine, 

Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 

My  stained  blood  to  Tarquin  I'll  bequeath, 

Which  by  him  tainted,  shall  for  him  be  spent, 

And  as  his  due,  writ  in  my  testament. 

My  honour  I'll  bequeath  unto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 
'Tis  honour  to  deprive  dishonour'd  life  ; 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead  : 
So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred  ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shameful  scorn  : 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honour  is  new-born. 

Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost, 

What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee  ; 

My  resolution,  love,  shall  be  thy  boast, 

By  whose  example  thou  reveng  d  may'st  be. 

How  Tarquin  must  be  us'd,  read  it  in  me  : 

Myself,  thy  friend,  will  kill  myself,  thy  foe, 

And,  for  my  sake,  serve  thou  false  Tarquin  so. 

This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make  : 

My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground  ; 

My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take ; 

Mme  honour  be  the  knife's,  that  makes  my  wound  ; 

My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound ; 

And  all  my  fame  that  lives,  disbursed  be 

To  those  that  live,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 

Thou,  Collatine,  shalt  oversee  this  Will  ;> 
How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it ! 
My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill ; 
My  life's  foul  deed,  my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it. 
Faint  not,  faint  heart,  but  stoutly  say,  so  be  it. 
Yield  to  my  hand  ;   my  hand  shall  conquer  thee  | 
Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be. 

This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid, 

And  wip'd  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyesL 

With  untun'd  tongue  she  hoarsely  call'd  her  maid, 

Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies  ; 

For  fleet-wing'd  duty  with  thought's  feathers  flies. 

Poor  Lucrece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so 

As  winter  meads,  when  sun  doth  melt  their  snotv. 

Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow  j     * 

With  soft-slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty  ; 

And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow, 

(For  why  ?  her  face  wore  sorrow's  livery  :) 

But  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 

Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so, 

Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-wash'd  with  wo. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set, 
Each  flower  moisten'd  like  a  melting  eye  ; 
Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet 
Her  circled  eyne,  enforc'd  by  sympathy 
Of  those  fair  suns,  set  in  her  mistress'  skv, 
Who  in  a  salt-wav'd  ocean  quench  their  light, 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night. 
A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand, 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling  : 
One  justly  weeps  ;   the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  cause,  but  company,  of  her  drops  spilUng  ; 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing  ; 
Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts  ; 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes,or  break  their  hearts  ; 
For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds. 
And  therefore  are  they  formed  as  marble  will ; 


1  '  Thou,  Collatine,  stialt  oversee  this  will.' — Tne 
overseer  of  a  will  was  designed  as  a  check  upon  the 
executors.  Our  author  appoints  John  Hall  and  ni«  wifi» 
for  his  executors,  and  Thomas  ^ussel  and  Francis  Col 
iins  as  his  overseers, — Sleevens, 
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The  weak  oppress'd,  the  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  fortn'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill : 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill, 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil, 
Wherein  is  stamp'd  the  semblance  of  a  devil. 
Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain, 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep  ; 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep  : 
Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep  : 
Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stern  looks, 
Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  faults'  books. 

No  man  inveigh  agsiinst  the  wither'd  flower, 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  kill'd  ! 
Not  that  devour'd,  but  that  which  doth  devour, 
Is  worthy  blame.     O,  let  it  not  be  hild 
Poor  women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfiU'd 
With  men's  abuses  :  those  proud  lords,  to  blame, 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shame. 
The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucrece  view, 
Assaii'd  by  night,  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong ; 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong. 
That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread  ; 
And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead  ? 

By  this,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining  ; 
My  girl,  quoth  she,  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeks  are 
If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustainmg,  [raining? 
Know,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood  : 
If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  would  do  me  gooa. 
But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went — (and  there  she  stay'd 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)  Tarquin  from  hence? 
Madam,  ere  I  was  up,  reply'd  the  maid. 
The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence  : 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense  ; 
Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day, 
And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 

But  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold. 
She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness. 
O  peace  !  quoth  Lucrece  ;  if  it  should  be  told, 
The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less  ; 
For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express : 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  cali'd  a  hell, 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen,^ 

Yet  save  that  labour,  for  I  have  them  here. 

What  should  I  say  ? — One  of  my  husband's  men 

Bid  thou  be  ready,  by  and  by,  to  bear 

A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear  ; 

Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it : 

The  cause  craves  haste,  and  it  will  soon  be  writ. 

Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write, 
First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  qoill : 
Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight ; 
What  wit  sets  down,  is  blotted  straight  with  vrill ; 
This  is  too  curious  good,  this  blunt  and  ill : 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door. 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  go  before. 

At  last  she  thus  begins :  "  Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee. 
Health  to  thy  person  !  next  vouchsafe  t'  aiTord, 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see,) 
Some  present  speed,  to  come  and  visit  me  : 
So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief ; 
My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  wortls  are  brief." 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenor  of  her  wo, 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 

By  this  short  schedule  Collatine  may  know 

Her  grief,  but  not  her  griePs  true  quality  : 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery. 

Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse. 

Ere  she  with  blood  had  stain'd  her  stain'd  excuse. 

Baaides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 

She  boards,  to  tpend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her  ; 


When  sighs  and  groans  and  tears  may  grace  the 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her   [fashion 
From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear  her. 
To  shun  this  blot,  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With  words,  till  action  might  become  them  better. 

To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  them  told ; 

For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  tlie  ear 

The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold. 

When  every  part  a  part  of  wo  doth  bear, 

'Tis  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that  we  hear  : 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords. 

And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  worda. 

Her  letter  now  is  seal'd,  and  on  it  writ. 

At  Ardta  to  my  lord,  with  more  than  hiutt  .*' 

The  post  attends,  and  she  delivers  it. 

Charging  the  sour-fac'd  groom  to  hie  as  fast 

As  lagging  fowls  before  the  northern  blast. 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  dull  and  slow  she  deems : 

Extremity  still  urgeth  such  extremes. 

The  homely  villein  courtsies  to  her  low  ; 

And  blushing  on  her,  with  a  steadfast  eye. 

Receives  the  scroll,  without  or  yea  or  no, 

And  forth  with  bashful  innocence  doth  hie. 

But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie, 

Ima^ne  every  eye  beholds  their  blame  ; 

For  Lucrece  thought  he  blush'd  to  see  her  shame. 

When,  silly  groom !  God  wot,  ifwas  defect 

Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 

Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  req>ect 

To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 

Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisurely : 

Even  so,  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 

Pawn'd  honest  looks,  but  lay'd  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  mistrust, 

That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blaz'd  ; 

She  thought  he  blush'd,  as  knowing  Tarquin's  lust. 

And,  blushing  with  him,  wistly  on  him  gaz'd  ; 

Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amaz'd : 

The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  replenish. 

The  more  she  thought  he  spy'd  in  her  some  blemish. 

But  long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again, 

And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  acarce  is  gone. 

The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain. 

For  now  'tis  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan : 

So  wo  hath  wearied  woj  moan  tired  moan. 

That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay, 

Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way. 

At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting^  made  for  Priam's  Troy ; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  desirov. 
Threatening  cloud-kissing  Ilion  wild  annoy ; 
Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud. 
As  heaven  (it  seem'd)  to  kiss  the  turrets  bow'd. 
A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there. 
In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life  : 
Many  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear. 
Shed  for  the  slaughter'd  husband  by  the  wife  : 
The  red  blood  reek'd,  to  show  the  painter's  strife  ; 
And  dving  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy  lights, 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 
There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
Befrim'd  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dust ; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thrust. 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust : 
Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had. 
That  one  might  sec  those  far-off  eyes  took  sad. 
In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  face*  ; 
In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexterity  ; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pal«  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  pacefl|] 
WK.oh  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble, 
Th*>t  one  would  swear  he  sawlhera  quake  and  tremll 


I  At  Ardea,  lu  my  lord,  with  more  than  haile.*— 
Abwit  a  century  and  a  half  a^,  all  our  letters  that  re- 
qulrtd  speed  were  superscribed,  fVith  pMt  po*l  hattt' 
—Jfalone. 
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In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  O,  what  art 
Of  pnysiognomy  might  one  behold  ! 
The  face  of  either  'cipher'd  either's  heart ; 
Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told  : 
In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roll'd  ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent, 
Show'd  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 
There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand. 
As  'twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand, 
That  it  beguil'd  attention,  charm'd  the  sight : 
In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard,  all  silver  white, 
Wagg'd  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the  sky. 
About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces. 
Which  eeem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice  ; 
All  jointly  list'ning,  but  with  several  graces, 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice  ; 
Some  high,  some  low  ;  the  painter  was  so  nice, 
The  scalps  of  many  almost  hid  behind, 
To  jump  up  higher  seem'd,  to  mock  the  mind.' 

Here  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another's  head. 
His  nose  being  shadow'd  by  his  neighbour's  ear  ; 
Here  one,  being  throng'd,  bears  back,  all  boll'n  and 
Another,  smother'd,  seems  to  pelt  and  swear  ;    [red  ; 
And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear, 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words. 
It  seem'd  they  would  debate  with  angry  swords. 
For  much  imaginary  work  was  there  ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind. 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear, 
Grip'd  in  an  armed  hand  ;  himself,  behind. 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind  : 
A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head. 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  walls  of  strong-besieged  Troy 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march'd  to 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy         [field, 
To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  wield  ; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield, 
That,  through  their  light  joy,  seemed  to  appear 
(Like  bright  things  stain'd)  a  kind  of  heavy  fear. 

And,  from  the  strond  of  Dardan  where  they  fought. 
To  Simois'  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran. 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 
With  swelling  ridges  ;  and  their  ranks  began 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  then 
Retire  again,  till  meeting  greater  ranks. 
They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simois'  banks. 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  come, 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  stel'd. 
Many  she  sees,  where  cares  have  carved  some. 
But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwell'd, 
Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld. 
Staring  on  Priam's  wounds  with  her  old  eyes. 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus'  proud  foot  lies. 

In  her  the  painter  had  anatomiz'd 
Time's  ruin,  beauty's  wreck,  and  grim  care's  reim ; 
Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  disguis  d  ; 
Of  what  she  was,  no  semblance  did  remain  : 
Her  blue  blood  chang'd  to  black  in  every  vein. 
Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had  fed, 
Show'd  life  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends  her  eyes, 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldame's  woes, 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries. 
And  bitter  words,  to  ban  her  cruel  foes  : 
The  painter  was  no  god  to  lend  her  those  ; 
And  therefore  Lucrece  swears  he  did  her  wrong. 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 

Poor  instrument,  quoth  she,  without  a  sound, 
I'll  tune  thy  woes  with  rny  lamenting  tongue  : 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound. 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrong. 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy,  that  burns  so  long ; 
And  with  rny  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 
.  Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 


Show  me  the  strnmpet  that  beran  this  stir. 
That  with  my  nails  ner  beauty  1  may  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear ; 
Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  burncth  here  : 
And  here,  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye. 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter,  die. 

Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mo  1 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so  ; 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  wo  : 
For  one's  offence  why  should  so  many  fall, 
To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general? 

Lo,  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies, 

Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  swounds  ; 

Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies. 

And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  wounds, 

And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds: 

Had  doting  Priam  check'd  his  son's  desire, 

Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not  with  fire. 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes  : 

For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy-hanging  bell. 

Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes ; 

Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell ; 

So  Lucrece,  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell 

To  pencil'd  pensiveness  and  colour'd  sorrow  ;   [row. 

She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks  doth  bor- 

She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting,  round, 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn,  she  doth  lament : 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound. 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent ; 
His  face,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  show'd  content 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes. 
So  mild,  that  Patience  seem'd  to  scorn  his  woes. 

In  him  the  painter  labour'd  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  show. 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent,  that  seem'd  to  welcome  wo ; 
Cheeks,  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave. 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 

But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil. 
He  entertain'd  a  show  so  seeming  just. 
And  therein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evil, 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust. 
False-creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-fac'd  storms. 
Or  blot  with  hell-born  sin  such  saint-Uke  forms. 

The  well-skill'd  workman  this  mild  image  drew 

For  perjur'd  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 

The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew  ; 

Whose  words,  like  wild-fire,  burnt  the  shining  glory 

Of  rich-built  Ilion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry, 

And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places,   Tfaceg. 

When  their  glass  fell,  wherein  they  view'a  their 

This  picture  she  advisedly  perus'd. 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wond'rous  skill ; 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abus'd. 
So  fair  a  form  lodg'd  not  a  mind  so  ill ; 
And  still  on  him  she  gaz'd  ;  and  gazing  still. 
Such  signs  .of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spy'd, 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  bely'd. 

It  cannot  be,  quoth  she,  that  so  much  guile— 
(She  would  have  said)  can  lurk  in  such  a  look  ; 
But  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while, 
And  from  her  tongue,  can  lurk  from  cannot  took ; 
It  cannot  be  she  in  that  sense  forsook. 
And  turn'd  it  thus  :  '  It  cannot  be,  I  find, 
But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind  :' 

For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted. 

So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 

(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  be  had  fainted,) 

To  me  came  Tarquin  armed  ;  so  beguil'd 

With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defilM 

With  inward  vice  :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish, 

So  did  I  Tarquin ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 
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Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes. 
To  see  those  borrow'd  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise  ? 
For  every  tear  he  falls,  a  Trojan  bleeds  ; 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds  : 
Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his,  that  move  thy  pity, 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  burn  thy  city. 
Such  devils  steal  effects  from  lightiess  hell  ; 
For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold. 
And  in  that  cold,  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell ; 
These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold, 
Only  to  flatter  foots,  and  make  them  bold  : 
So  Friam's  trust  false  Sinon's  tears  doth  flatter. 
That  he  finds  means  to  burn  his  Troy  with  water. 

Here,  all  enrag'd,  such  passion  her  assails, 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  wiih  her  nails, 
Comparing  him  to  Ihat  unhappy  guest. 
Whose  deed  hath  made  herself,  herself  detest : 
At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er  ; 
Fool !  fool !  quoth  she,  his  wounds  will  not  be  sore. 
Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow, 
And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complaining. 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow. 
And  both  she  thmks  too  long  with  her  remaining  : 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustainmg. 
Though  wo  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sleeps  ; 
And  they  that  watch,  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps. 

Which  all  this  time  hath  overslipp'd  her  thought, 
That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent ; 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  gncf  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others  detriment ; 
Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cur'd, 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endur'd. 

But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back, 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company  ; 
Who  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  black : 
And  round  about  her  tear-distamed  eye 
Blue  circles  stroam'd.  like  rainbows  in  the  sky  ; 
These  water  galls  in  her  dim  element 
Foretcl  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares  : 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  look'd  red  and  raw, 

Her  lively  colour  kill'd  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares  ; 

But  stood,  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trance. 

Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 

At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand, 
And  thus  begins  :  What  uncouth  ill  event 
Hath  thee  befall'n,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand  ? 
Sweet  love,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  colour  spent  7 
Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  discontent  ? 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness, 
And  tell  thy  grief,  that  we  may  give  redress. 

Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  fire, 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  wo : 
At  length  address'd  to  answer  his  desire, 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta'cn  prisoner  by  the  foe  ; 
While  CoUatiiie  and  his  consorted  lords 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending  : 
Few  words,  quoth  she,  shall  fit  the  trespass  best, 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending  : 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending ; 
And  my  laments  would  bo  drawn  out  too  long. 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

Then  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say  : 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  hed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Wherr  uiou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head  ; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 
By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me, 
From  that,  alu !  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 


For  in  the  dreadfiil  dead  of  dark  nudfligbt. 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  flaming  light, 
And  softly  cry'd.  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame, 
And  entertain  my  love  ;  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  inflict. 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict. 

For  some  hard-favour'd  groom  of  thine,  quoth  he 
Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will, 
I'll  murder  straight,  and  then  I'll  slaughter  thee. 
And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 
The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 
The  lechers  in  their  deed  :  this  act  will  b« 
My  fame,  and  thy  perpetual  infamy. 

With  this  I  did  begin  to  start  and  erf. 

And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword  ; 

Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 

I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word  : 

So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record  ; 

And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 

The  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  her  groom. 

Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak, 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear  : 
My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak  ; 
No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  tiiere  : 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 
That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin'd  his  eyes, 
And  when  the  judge  is  rob'd,  the  prisoner  dies. 

O,  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse ! 

Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find  ; 

Though  my  gross  blood  be  stain'd  with  this  abuse. 

Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  mind  ; 

That  was  not  forcM  ;  that  never  was  inclinM 

To  accessary  yieldings,  but  still  pure 

Doth  in  her  poison'd  closet  yet  endure. 

Lo,  here,  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss. 

With  head  declin'd,  and  voice  damm'd  up  with  wo^ 

With  sad-set  eyes,  and  wretched  arrBs  across. 

From  lips  new-waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 

The  grief  away,  that  stops  his  answer  so : 

But  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  v«in  ; 

What  he  breathes  out,  his  breath  drinks  iip  again. 

As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roarine  tide 
Out-runs  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  naste. 
Yet  in  (he  eddy  boundeih  in  his  pride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  forc'd  him  on  so  fast ; 
In  rage  sent  out,  recali'd  in  rage,  being  past: 
Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw, 
To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief  draw. 

Which  speechless  wo  of  his,  poor  she  atlendetb. 

And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh : 

Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 

Another  power,  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 

My  wo  too  sensible  thy  passion  maketh 

More  feeling-painful :  let  it  then  suffice 

To  drown  one  wo,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 

And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so. 

For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece, — now  attend  me ; 

Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe. 

Thine,  mine,  his  own;  suppose  thou  dost  defend  me 

From  what  is  past ;  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend  ne 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die  : 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

But  ere  I  name  him,  you  fair  lords,  miolh  she, 

(Speakine  to  those,  that  came  wiih  Collatine, 

Shall  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  roe. 

With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine : 

For  'tis  a  meritorious  fair  design, 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms :     [harms. 

Knighu,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladiM* 

At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 
Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid. 
As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition. 
Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bcwray'd. 
But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said. 
The  protestation  stops.     O.  speak,  quoth  she. 
How  may  this  (brceq  stain  t>e  wip'd  from  ma  7 
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What  IS  the  quality  of  mine  offence, 
Being  constrain'd  with  dreadful  circumstance  ? 
May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispense, 
My  low-cieclined  honour  to  advance  ? 
May  any  terms  acquit  nie  from  this  chance  ? 
The  poison'd  fountain  clears  itself  a^ain ; 
And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain  ? 
With  this  they  all  at  once  began  to  say, 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears  ; 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face,  that  map  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  caVv'd  in  it  with  tears. 
No,  no,  quoth  she,  no  dame,  hereafter  living, 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving. 
Here  with  a  sigh,  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
She  throws  forUi  Tarquin's  name :  He,  he,  she  says, 
But  more  than  he  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak  ; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays, 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays, 
She  utters  this  :   He,  he,  fair  lords,  'tis  he, 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me. 
Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheath'd : 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breath'd  : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeath'd 
Her  winged  sprite,  and  through  her  wounds  doth  fly 
Life's  lasting  date  from  cancel'd  destiny. 
Stone-still,  astonish'd  with  this  deadly  deed, 
Stood  Coliatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew  ; 
Till  Lucrece'  father  tliat  beholds  her  bleed. 
Himself  on  her  selt«laughter'd  body  threw  ; 
And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murderous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place. 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  cnase  ; 
And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 
In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side, 
Who  hke  a  late-sack'd  island  vastly  stood, 
Bare  and  unpeopled,  in  this  fearful  flood. 
Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remain'd, 
And  some  look'd  black,and  that  false  Tarquinstain'd. 
About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood,  a  wat'ry  rigol  goes, 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place  : 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes, 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows  ; 
And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide, 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrify'd. 

Daughter,  dear  daughter,  old  Lucretius  cries. 
That  life  was  mine,  which  thou  hast  here  depriv'd. 
If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies. 
Where  shall  I  live,  now  Lucrece  is  unliv'd? 
Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  deriv'd. 
If  children  pre-decease  progenitors. 
We  are  their  offspring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 
Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new-born ; 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old, 
Shows  me  a  bare-bon'd  death  by  time  out-worn  ; 
O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn ! 
And  shiver'd  all  the  beauty  of  my  gta.ss, 
',  That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 
O  time,  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longer, 
If  they  surcease  to  be,  that  should  survive, 
Shalt  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger, 
And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive  ? 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive  : 
Then  live,  sweet  Lucrece,  live  again,  and  see 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee  1 
By  this  starts  Coliatine  as  from  a  dream, 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  place  ; 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
^     He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face, 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space  ; 
Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath, 
And  live  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 


The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 

Hath  serv'd  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue  ; 

Who  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control. 

Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long 

Begins  to  talk  ;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 

Weak  words,  so  thick  come,  in  his  poor  heart's  aid. 

That  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said. 

Yet  sometime  Tarquin  was  pronounced  plain, 

But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 

This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  rain, 

Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide,  to  make  it  more  ; 

At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  giv-j  o'er : 

Then  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife, 

Who  should  weep  most  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 

Yet  neither  may  possess  the  claim  they  lay. 

The  father  says,  she's  mine :  O,  mine  she  is, 

Replies  the  husband ;  Do  not  take  away 

My  sorrow's  interest ;  let  no  mourner  say 

He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine, 

And  only  must  be  wail'd  by  Coliatine. 

O,  quoth  Lucretius,  I  did  give  that  life. 

Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spill'd. 

Wo,  wo,  quoth  Coliatine,  she  was  my  wife, 

I  ow'd  her,  and  'tis  mine  that  she  hath  kill'd, 

My  daughter  and  my  wife  with  clamours  fill'd 

The  dispers'd  air,  who  holding  Lucrece'  life, 

Answer'd  their  cries,  my  daughter  and  my  wife, 

Brutus,  who  pluck'd  the  knife  from  Lucrece'  side, 

Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  wo. 

Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride. 

Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show. 

He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 

As  silly-jeering  idiots  arc  with  kings, 

For  sportive  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things. 

But  now  he  throws  that  shallow  habit  by, 

Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise  ; 

And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly, 

To  check  the  tears  in  Collatinus'  eyes. 

Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,  quoth  he,  arise  ; 

Let  my  unsounded  self,  suppos'd  a  fool. 

Now'  set  thy  long-experienc'd  wit  to  school. 

Why,  Coliatine,  is  wo  the  cure  for  wo?       [deeds? 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help    grievous 

Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow. 

For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds  ? 

Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  proceeds  ; 

Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so. 

To  slay  herself,  that  should  have  slain  her  foe. 

Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 

In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations  : 

But  kneel  with  rne,  and  help  to  bear  thy  part. 

To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations,  \ 

That  they  will  suffer  these  abominations. 

Since  Rome  herself  in  ihem  doth  stand  disgrac'd, 

By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  streets  chas'd. 

Now  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore,  ^ 

And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stain'd,  ' ' 

By  heaven's  fair  sun, that  breeds  the  fat  earth's  storqi 

By  all  our  country  rights  in  Rome  maintain'd. 

And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul,  that  late  complain'd 

Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife,  ' 

We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife.  • 

This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast,        ,, 

And  kiss'd  the  fatal  knife,  to  end  his  vow  ; 

And  to  his  protestation  urg'd  the  rest. 

Who  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow  : 

Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow  j  , 

And  that  deep  vow  which  Brutus  made  before,      . 

He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 

When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom, 

They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence  ; 

To  show  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 

And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  offence  : 

Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence, 

The  Romans  plausibly  did  give  consent 

To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment.  i 
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I. 

Prom  fairest  creatures  we  desire  increase, 

That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die, 

But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease. 

His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : 

But  thou,  contracts  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 

Feed'st  thy  light's  flame  with  self-substantial  fuel. 

Making  a  famme  where  tvbundance  lies, 

ThyseR"  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 

Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament, 

And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring. 

Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  tliy  content, 

And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 

Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be. 

To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  Ine  grave  and  thee. 

11. 

When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow- 
And  dig  deep  trenches  m  thy  beauty's  field. 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now. 
Will  De  a  tatler'd  weed,  of  small  worth  held  : 
Then,  being  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, 
Where  all  tne  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days ; 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes. 
Were  an  all-eating  shame,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use, 
If  thou  could'st  answer — "  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse, — " 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine. 
This  were  to  be  new  made,  when  thou  art  old, 
And  see  thy  blood  warm,  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold. 

HI. 

Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest, 

Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another  ; 

Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest, 

Tliou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother. 

For  where  is  she  so  fair,  whose  un-ear'd  womb 

Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry  ? 

Or  who  is  he  so  iond,  will  be  the  tomb 

Of  his  self-love,  to  stop  posterity  ? 

Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 

Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime  : 

So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see, 

Despite  of  wrmklcs,  this  the  golden  time. 

But  if  thou  live,  remember'd  not  to  be, 

Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 

IV. 

Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  7 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  out  doth  lend  ; 
And  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  ? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  Uve  ? 
For  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone, 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  ' 


Thy  unus'd  beauty  must  be  torab'd  with  thee, 
Which,  used,  lives  thy  executor  to  be. 
V. 

Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame, 
The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 
Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same. 
And  that  unfair,  which  fairly  doth  excel  ; 
For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter  and  confounds  him  there  ; 
Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone, 
Beauty  o'er-snow'd,  and  bareness  every  where : 
Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 
A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass, 
Beauty's  effect  with  beauty  were  bereft. 
Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was : 
But  flowers  distiil'd,  though  they  with  winter  meet. 
Lose    but  their   show ;    uieir  substance  still  lives 
sweet. 

VI. 

Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 
In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distiil'd : 
Make  sweet  some  phial,  treasure  thou  some  placo 
With  beauty's  treiksure,  ere  it  be  selF-kill'd. 
That  use  is  not  focbidden  usury, 
Which  hapities  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan  ; 
That's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee, 
Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one  ; 
Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art. 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  tiroes  rengur'd  thee  : 
Then  what  could  death  do,  if  thou  should'st  depart. 
Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity  ? 
Be  not  self-will'd,  for  thou  art  much  too  fair 
To  be  death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine  heir. 

VII. 

Lo.  in  the  orient  when  the  gracions  light 
Lifts  up  bis  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty  ; 
And  having  climb'd  the  steen-up  heavenly  hill, 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  nis  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still, 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage  : 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch,  with  weary  car, 
Like  feeble  age,  lie  reeleth  from  the  day. 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way  : 
So  thou,  thyself  out-going  in  thy  nooa, 
Unlook'd  on  dicst,  unless  thou  get  a  son. 

VIII. 
Music  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly  7 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lov'stthou  that  which  thou  receiv^st  not  gladlf  7 
Or  else  receiv'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy  ? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds. 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear, 
Tney  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confoimds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  should'st  bear. 


♦  I.  e.  Thomas  Thorpe,  in  whose  name  the  Sonnets 
were  first  entered  in  Stationer*'  Hall. 
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Mark,  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another, 
Strikes  each  in  each,  by  mutual  ordering  ; 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother, 
Who  all  in  one,  one  pleasing  note  do  smg  i 
Whose  speechless  song,  being  many,  seeming  one, 
Sings  this  to  thee,  "  thou  single  wilt  prove  none." 

IX. 

Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye, 

That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  ? 

Ah  !  if  thou  issueless  shall  hap  to  die, 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makeless  wife ; 

The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep, 

That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind, 

When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep. 

By  children's  eyes,  her  husband's  shape  in  mind. 

Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend, 

Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it ; 

But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end, 

And  kept  unus'd,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 

No  love  towards  others  in  that  bosom  sits, 

That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  commits. 

X. 

For  shame !  deny  that  thou  belr'st  love  to  anyj 

Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident. 

Grant  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  belov'd  of  many, 

But  that  thou  none  lov'st,  is  most  evident; 

For  thou  art  so  possess'd  with  murderous  hate, 

That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  conspire  ; 

Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate, 

Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 

O,  change  thy  thought,  that  I  may  change  my  mind  ! 

Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  love  ? 

Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind, 

Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kmd-hearted  prove  : 

Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me, 

That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 

XI. 

As  fast  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  grow'st 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  bestow'st. 
Thou  may'st  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  con- 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase  ;  [vertest. 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay : 
If  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cease. 
And  threescore  years  would  make  the  world  away. 
Let  those  whom  nature  hath  not  made  for  store, 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish  : 
Look,  whom  she  best  endow'd,  she  gave  thee  more  ; 
Which    bounteous  gift  thou  shoutd'st   in  bounty 

cherish : 
She  carv'd  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby 
Thou  should'st  print  more,  nor  let  that  copy  die. 

XII. 
When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time, 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night  ; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  pnme, 
And  sable  curls,  all  silver'd  o'er  with  white ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make, 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go. 
Since  sweets  ana  beauties  do  themselves  forsake. 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow  ; 
And  nothing  'gainst  time's  scythe  can  make  defence, 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him,  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 

XIII. 

O,  that  you  were  yourself!  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours,  than  you  yourself  here  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give. 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease, 
Find  no  determination :  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourself 's  decease. 
When  year  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should  bear, 
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Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay, 

Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold, 

Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day. 

And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold  ? 

O  !  none  but  unthrifts  : — Dear  my  love,  you  knoWf 

You  had  a  father  ;  let  your  son  say  so. 

XIV. 

Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck ; 

And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy  ; 

But  not  to  tell  of  good,  or  evil  luck, 

Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  season's  quaUty  : 

Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell, 

Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind  j 

Or  say,  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well, 

By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 

But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 

And  (constant  stars)  in  them  I  read  such  art*     _j', 

As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive,  '    ,' 

If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  would'st  convert! 

Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate. 

Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  date* 

XV. 

When  I  consider  every  thing  that  gfowS 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  Uttle  moment ; 
That  this  huge  state  presenteth  nought  but  show! 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment  j 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase. 
Cheered  and  check'd  even  by  the  self-same  skyj 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease. 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  ri<:h  in  youth  before  my  sight) 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay, 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night} 
And,  all  in  war  with  time,  for  love  of  you. 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new» 

XVI. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 

Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant,  Time  7 

And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 

With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhynle  t 

Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours  ; 

And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset, 

With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living  flowefij 

Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit : 

So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair. 

Which  this,  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen, 

Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward  fair. 

Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 

To  give  away  yourself,  keeps  yourself  still ; 

And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  skilh 

XVII. 

Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come,    ,.•  .,,;f 
If  it  were  fiU'd  with  your  most  high  deserts  7       :  ' 
Though  yet  heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half  your  parth 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes. 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces, 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  this  poet  lies, 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch'd  earthly  facai< 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age, 
Be  scorn'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue  | 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage, 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song: 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time, 
You  should  live  twice  ;  — in  it,  and  in  my  rhjrmei 

xvni. 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day?       ■i-'  ^V 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate.    =■■.'''// 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  Mtty,    ' 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date  t 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd  ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  eourse,  untriram'd } 
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But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest  ; 
Nor  shall  death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade, 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest : 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyes  can  see, 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

XIX. 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws, 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood  ; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws, 
And  burn  the  long-liv'd  phenix  in  her  blood  ; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleet'st, 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fading  sweets  ; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime : 
O,  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen  ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 
Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time  :  despite  thy  wrong, 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

XX. 

A  woman's  face,  with  nature's  own  hand  painted. 

Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion  ; 

A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 

With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion ; 

An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling. 

Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazelh  ; 

A  man  in  hue  all  hues  in  his  controlling,  [zeth. 

Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls  ama- 

And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created  ; 

Till  nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting. 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated. 

By  adding  oneahing  to  my  purpose  nothing, 

But  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  women's  pleasure. 

Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their  treasure. 

XXI. 

So  is  it  not  with  me,  as  with  that  muse 

Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse  ; 

Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use, 

And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse  ; 

Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare. 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems, 

With  April's  first-bom  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 

0  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write. 
And  then  believe  me,  mv  love  is  as  fair 
As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 
As  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heaven's  air : 
Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay  well ; 

1  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 

xxn. 

My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date  ; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  davs  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee, 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart. 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me  ; 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art? 
O  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary, 
As  I  not  for  myself  but  for  thee  will  ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 
Presume  not  on  thy  heart,  when  mine  is  slain ; 
Thou  gav'st  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. 

XXIII. 

Ai  an  unperfect  actor  on  the  stage. 

Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part. 

Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage. 

Whose    strength's   abundance    weakens   his    own 

So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say  [heart ; 

The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite, 

And  m  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 

O'er-charg'd  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's  niight. 

O,  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 

Aiod  dumb  preaagers  of  my  speaking  brcaiit ; 


Who  plead  for  love,  aad  look  ht  recompenes. 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  •>• 

press'd. 
O,  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 
XXIV. 

Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  ateel'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart ; 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  'tis  held. 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art. 
For  tnrough  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill. 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictur'd  lies  ; 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still. 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done  ; 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  rac 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  tlie  rai 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee  ; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art. 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart. 

XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars, 

Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast. 

Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 

Uiilook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 

Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread, 

But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye  ; 

And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 

For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 

The  painful  warrior  famoused  for  fight. 

After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd ; 

Is  firom  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite^ 

And  all  the  rest  foreot  for  which  he  toii'd. 

Then  htmpy  I,  that  love  and  am  belov'd. 

Where  1  may  not  remove,  nor  be  reraor^d. 

XXVI. 

Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit ; 

To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage. 

To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit : 

Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show 

But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 

In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it : 

Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moving. 

Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect, 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter'd  lovmg. 

To  show  me  worthy  of  thv  sweet  respect : 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee  ;   [w*. 

Till  then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou  may'st  prow 

XXVII. 

Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed, 

The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tir'd  ; 

But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head. 

To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work  s  expir'd : 

For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  aoide) 

Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee, 

And  keep  mv  drooping  eye-lids  open  wide, 

Looking  on  darkness  which  the  bluid  do  see  : 

Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  si^ht 

Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view,  ^ 

Which  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night,  **^ 

Makes  black  uight  beauteous,  and  her  old  face  newa 

Lo  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind, 

For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. 

xxvni. 

How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight,  ^ 

That  am  debarr'd  the  benefit  of  rest  ? 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eas'd  by  night. 
But  day  by  night,  and  night  by  day,  opprewii  7 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  cither's  reign,  ' 

Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me  ;  '-^ 

The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  ofTfrom  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him,  thou  art  bright. 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  he*yHI. 
1  So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexion'd  night 
'  When  sparkling  stars  Iwire  not,  thou  gild'st  the  ctw 
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But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer. 
And  night  doth  niglitly  make  griefs  length  seem 
stronger!. 

XXIX. 
When  m  disgrace  with  fortune  artd  nlen's  eyes> 
I  all  alone  beweej)  my  out-cast  state, 
And  trouble  deaf  heavert  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upoh  hiyseif,  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishini^  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hdpe, 
Featur'd  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'd, 
Desirine  this  man's  art,  and  that  rilan's  scope, 
With  v<3iat  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  On  thee, — and  then  my  state 

iLike  to  th*  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
'rom  sullen  earth,  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate  :) 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd,  such  wealth  brings. 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

XXX. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  pastj 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought. 

And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste: 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unus'd  to  flow. 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long-since-cancell'd  wo, 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight. 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  fore-gone, 

And  heavily  from  wo  to  wo  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 

Which  I  new  pav  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 

All  losses  are  restor'd,  and  sorrows  end. 

XXXI. 

Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts, 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead  ; 
And  there  reigns  love,  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obseauious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stol  n  from  mine  eye, 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie ! 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live, 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone, 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give  ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone  : 
Their  images  I  lov'd  I  view  in  thee, 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 

xxxn. 

If  thou  Survive  my  well-contented  dayj  [cover  ; 

When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-sUrvey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover, 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time, 
And,  though  they  be  out-stripp'd  by  every  pen, 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme, 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
0,  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought ! 
Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  growing  age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage  : 
But  sinc^  he  died,  andjpoels  better  prove. 
Theirs  for  their  style  Fil  read,  Ms  far  his  love. 

xxxni. 

Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchymy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace  : 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine, 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow  ; 
But  out,  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  c:loud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 


Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  ■fchit  dlsdaineth  ; 
Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  stm 
stainethi 

XXXIV. 

Why  <Jidst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak, 
To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way, 
Hiding  thy  braverv  in  their  rotten  smoke  ? 
'Tis  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break) 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak, 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace  i 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief ; 
Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  nave  still  the  loss : 
The  oflTender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross. 
Ah  !  but  those  tears  are  pearl,  which  thy  love  shed^i 
And  thoy  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

XXXV. 

No  more  be  griev'd  at  that  which  thou  hast  dona  i 

Roses  have  tlrorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud  ; 

Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 

And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 

All  men  Lmake  faults,  and  even  I  in  this, 

Authorizing  thy  trespass  with  compare  ; 

Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss, 

Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are  i 

For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, 

(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate,) 

And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence  } 

Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate. 

That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 

To  that  sweet  thief,  which  sourly  robs  from  m«. 

XXXVI. 

Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain. 

Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 

So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain, 

Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 

In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect, 

Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite, 

Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect, 

Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight* 

"  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee, 

restfny  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame  ; 

^rihou  with  public  kindness  honour  me, 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name  : 
But  do  not  so  ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

xxxvn. 

As  a  decrepit  fith^r  takes  delight  . 

To  see  his  aCtiVe  child  do  derids  of  youth, 

So  I,  made  lime  by  fortune's  dearest  spite. 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth  ; 

For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more,_ 

Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 

I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 

So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd, 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give, 

That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  sufficed, 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 

Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee  ; 

This  wish  I  have ;  then  ten  times  happy  me. 

XXXVIII. 
How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent. 
While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my  rerM 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  I'ehearse? 
O,  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal,  stand  against  thy  sight ; 
For  whos  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  the<j. 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  mote  in  worth 
Than  those  old  nine,  which  rhymers  invocat-.  ^ 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  binng  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  out-live  long  date* 
If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious  dayK^ 
The  pain  be  mine  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise 
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XXXIX. 

O,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing, 

When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 

What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring  ? 

And  what  is't  but  mine  own,  when  I  praise  thee  ? 

Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live, 

And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one  ; 

That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 

That  due  to  thee,  which  thou  descrv'st  alone. 

0  absence,  what  a  torment  wouWst  thou  prove, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, 
(Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive,) 
And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one  twain, 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain. 

XL. 

y        Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all ; 

What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before  ? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  may'st  true  love  call ; 
All  mine  was  thine,  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then,  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 

1  cannot  blame  thee^  for  my  love  thou  usest ; 
But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refiisest. 

I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief, 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty j 
And  yet  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong,  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shows. 
Kill  me  with  spites  ;  yet  we  must  not  be  fues. 

XLI. 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits. 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart. 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits, 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won, 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  ascail'd  ; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevail'd. 
Ah  me !  but  yet  thou  might's!,  my  sweet,  forbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold  truth : 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
Thine,  oy  my  beauty  being  hise  to  me. 

XLIL 

That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief, 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  lov'd  her  dearly  ; 
That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 
A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 
Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye  : — 
Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  knew'st  I  love  her; 
And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 
Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her  ; 
If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gam. 
And,  losing  her,  my  friend  bath  found  that  loss  ; 
Both  find  each  other,  and  I  luse  both  twain. 
And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross  : 
But  here's  the  joy  ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one ; 
Sweet  flattery  t — Uien  she  loves  but  me  alone. 

xLin. 

When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  sea, 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected ; 
But  when  I  sleep,  m  dreams  they  look  on  thee, 
And  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 
Then  thou,  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright, 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light. 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so  7 
How  would  (I  say)  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day. 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay  ? 
All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee,  [me. 

And  nights,  bright  days,  when  dreams  do  show  thee 


xLir. 

If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought. 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way  ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter,  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  reraov'd  fi-om  thee. 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land. 
As  soon  as  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah  !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought, 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles,  when  thou  artgon^ 
But  that  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan  ; 
Receiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  either's  wo : 

XLV. 

The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  (ire, 

Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide  ; 

The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire. 

These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide 

For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 

In  fender  embassy  of  love  to  tliee, 

My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 

Sinks  down  to  death,  oppress'd  with  melancholy;) 

Until  life's  composition  be  recur'd 

By  those  swifl  messengers  return'd  from  thee. 

Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assur'd 

Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me  ; 

This  told,  I  joy  ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 

I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow  sad. 

XLVI. 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war, 

How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 

Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar, 

Mine  heart  mine  eye  tne  freedom  of  that  right. 

My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, 

(A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyes,) 

But  lie  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny. 

And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 

To  'cide  this  tide  is  impanneiled 

A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart ; 

And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 

The  clear  eye's  moiety,  and  the  dear  hearths  part! 

As  thus ;  mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward  part. 

And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of  heart. 

XLVII. 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took. 
And  each  doth  good  tarin  now  unto  the  other; 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look, 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  dnth  smother. 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast, 
An  '  'o  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart: 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest. 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part  : 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love. 
Thyself  away,  art  present  still  with  me  ; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst  morar' 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee ; 
Or,  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight. 

XLVHL 

How  careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way. 

Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust ; 

That,  to  my  use,  it  might  unused  stay 

From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust! 

But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are, 

Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief, 

Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care, 

Art  IcA  the  proy  of  every  vulgar  thief 

Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest. 

Save  where  ihou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art. 

Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast,  [p*^! 

From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  may'st  come  ana 

And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen,  I  fear, 

For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 
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XUX. 


A^inst  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects. 
When  as  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
CalI'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'd  respects  ; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass. 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thme  eye  j 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was, 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity  ; 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here. 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert, 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear, 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 
To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws, 
Since,  why  to  love,  I  can  allege  no  cause. 


How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way. 

When  what  I  seek, — my  weary  travel's  end,— 

Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say. 

Thus  far  the  miles  are  measuT''dfrom  thy  friend  I 

The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe. 

Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me, 

As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 

His  rider  lov'd  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee  : 

T;ie  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 

That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide  ;     - 

Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 

More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 

For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind, — 

My  grief  lies  onward ,  and  my  joy  behind. 

LI. 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed  : 
From'where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me  thence  ? 
Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 
O,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find. 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  ? 
Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind  ? 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know  : 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace  ; 
Therefore  desire,  of  perfect  love  being  made. 
Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race ; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade  ; 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful-slow. 
Towards  thee  I'ilruu,  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 

^  LIL 

So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure, 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey. 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set. 
Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet. 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you,  as  my  chest, 
Or  as  the  wardrobe,  which  the  robe  doth  hide. 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-blest. 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprison'd  pride. 
Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  scope, 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. 

LIIL 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made. 

That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  ? 

Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade. 

And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 

Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 

Is  poorly  imitated  after  you  ; 

On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set. 

And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new : 

'Speak  of  the  spring,  and  foison  of  the  year  ; 

The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show. 

The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear  ; 

And  you  in  every  blessed^shape  we  know. 

In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part. 

But  you  like  none,  none  voi^  for  constant  heart. 


LIV. 


O,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  gire ! 

The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 

The  canker-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye, 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses  ; 

Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 

When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses ; 

But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 

They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unrespected  fade  ; 

Die  to  themselves  ;   Sweet  roses  do  not  so  ; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made; 

And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth. 

When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth. 

LV. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 

Of  princes,  shall  out'^ive  this  powerful  rhyme  ; 

But  you  shall  shine  more  brignt  in  these  contents 

Than  unswept  stone,  besmear'd  with  sluttish  time. 

When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn. 

And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 

Nor  M?trs  his  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  burn 

The  living  record  of  your  memory. 

'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity  [room 

Shall    you  pace  forth  ;  your  praise  shall  still  find 

Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity. 

That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 

So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 

You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

LVL 

Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force  ;  be  it  not  said. 

Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite  ; 

Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allay'd. 

To-morrow  sharpen  d  in  his  former  might : 

So,  love,  be  thou  ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 

Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wmk  with  fulness, 

To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 

The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 

Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 

Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted-new 

Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  they  see 

Return  of  love,  more  blest  may  be  the  view; 

Or  call  it  winter,  which  being  full  of  care,        [rare. 

Makes  summer's  welcome  thrice  more  wish'd,  more 

LVII. 

Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend         ' 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 
I  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend 
Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour. 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you» 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour,  i 

When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu ;-  << '. 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought,  '•'  ■' 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose  ; 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought. 
Save,  where  you  are,  how  happy  you  make  those  : 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  any  thing)  he  thinks  no  ilL 

Lviii.  ; 

That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  yeur  slav«,  ' 

I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure^ 

Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave, 

Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure  ! 

O,  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  beck)  J 

The  imprison'd  absence  of  your  liberty 

And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  check, 

Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 

Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong, 

That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time :      ■'■  '• 

Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong  ,   ' 

Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 

I  am  to  wait,  though  wailing  so  be  hell  : 

Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 
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LIX. 


If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that,  which  is. 
Hath  been  before,Tiow  are  our  brains  beguil'd, 
Which,  labourinE  for  invention,  bear  amtss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  chi'd  ? 
O,  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look, 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun, 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book,' 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done  ', 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame  ; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r  better  they, 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
O  !  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise, 

LX. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore. 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end  ; 

Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before  ; 

In  se(]uent  toilall  forwards  do  contend. 

Nativity  once  in  the  main  of  light, 

Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd. 

Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 

And  time  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 

Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 

And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ; 

feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 

And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow  : 

And  ^et,  to  limes  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand, 

Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

LXI. 

Is  it  thy  will,  thy  image  should  keep  open 

My  heavy  eye-lids  to  the  weary  night  ? 

Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken, 

While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  sight  ? 

Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 

So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry  ; 

To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  roe, 

The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy  ? 

O  no  !   tliy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great ; 

It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake  j 

Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  detest. 

To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake  : 

For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere 

^om  me  far  off,  with  others  all-too-near. 

LXII, 
Sin  of  self-love  pessesseth  all  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy, 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Melhinlu  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine, 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account ; 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define, 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 
Beated  and  chopp'd  with  tann'd  antiqnitjr, 
Mine  own  self-rlove  quite  contrary  1  read. 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 
'Tis  thee  (myselO  that  for  myself  I  praise. 
Painting  ray  age  wiili  beauty  of  thy  days, 

LXIII. 

Against  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now, 

With  time's  injurious  hand  crush'd  and  o'er  worn  5 

When  hours  have  drain'd  his  blood,  and  fill'd  his  brow 

With  lines  and  wrinkles  ;  when  his  youthful  morn 

Hath  travell'd  on  to  age's  steepy  night ; 

And  all  those  beauties,  whereof  now  he's  king. 

Are  vanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight. 

Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring  ; 

For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 

Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife. 

That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 

My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life  : 

His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen. 

And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 


1  '  Show  me  your  ima?e  in  some  antique  book.' — 
It  was  an  anrieni  custom  to  insert  real  jxirvraits  among 
the  ornaments  of  illuminated  maquscri^,  With  lascrip- 
tlons  under  diein.—SMeveiM,  ..  .„    .^ruT  »iri>.€>  »- rl 


LXIV. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defac'd 
The  rich-proud  cost  of  out-worn  bury'd  age  ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-raz'd, 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage : 
When  1  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main. 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store  ; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state. 
Or  slate  itself  confbunded  to  decay  ; 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate- 
That  time  will  come,  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

LXV. 
Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
O,  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  dsys. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  ? 
O,  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack. 
Shall  times's  best  jewel  from  time's  chest  lie  hid  7 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  7 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

LXVI. 
Tir'd  with  nil  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry,— 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom. 
And  needy  nothing  trimmed  in  jollity. 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  mlsplac'd. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted, 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgrac'd. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disaUed, 
And  art  made  tongue-ty'd  by  authority. 
And  folly  (dootor-Jike)  controlling  skill, 
And  simple  truth  miscaU'd  sunplicity. 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 
Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone. 
Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone, 

LXVII. 
Ah !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  lire. 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety, 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve. 
And  lace  itself  with  his-sociely7 
Why  should  false  paintii\g  imitate  his  cheek. 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  ? 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  7 
Why  should  he  live,  now  nature  bankrupt  is, 
Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins  7 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his, 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 
O,  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had. 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

LXVIII. 
Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  out-worn. 
When  beauty  liv'd  and  died,  as  flowers  do  now, 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  boro, 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow  ; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead. 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  hfe  on  second  head  ; ' 
Ere  beauty's  de-ad  fleece  made  another  gay ; 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  sees. 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true. 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green. 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new  ; 
And  him  as  fi>r  a  map  doth  nature  store. 
To  show  false  art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 


1  '  Before  the  snlden  tresses  ofthe  dead. 
The  ri?ht  of  sepulchres,  were  <hom  away, 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head.* 
In  our  author's  time,   the  false  hair,  usually 
perhaps  in  compliment  to  the  queen,  was  of  a 
colour,    i{ance  the  epithet,  golden.— M^ftrnt. 


SONNETS. 


LXIX. 

'Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view, 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend; 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that  due, 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thino  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown'd; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own, 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound. 
By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind, 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds  ; 
Then  (churls)  their  thouglits,  although  their  eyes 

were  kind. 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds  : 
•But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show. 
The  solve  is  this, — that  thou  dost  common  grow. 

LXX. 

That  thou  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defect, 

For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 

The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 

A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 

So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 

Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo'd  of  time  ; 

For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love, 

And  thou  present'st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 

Thou  hast  pass'd  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 

Either  not  assail'd,  or  victor  being  charg'd  ; 

Yet  this  thy  praijfe  cannot  be  so  thy  praise, 

To  tie  up  envy  evermore  enlarg'd  : 

If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show. 

Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  should'st  owe. 

LXXI. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead. 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  hne,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot, 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  wo. 
O  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse. 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay, 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse  ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  afler  I  am  gone. 

LXXII. 

O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
kder  my  death, — dear  love,  forget  me  quite, 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove  ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie, 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert. 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I, 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
O.  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  m  this, 
That  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth. 
And  80  should  you,  to  love  things  nouing  worth. 

LXXIII. 

That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold. 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  rum'd  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  the  west  ; 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away, 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie  ; 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more 

strong, 
To  lev*  that  well,  which  thou  must  Uave  ere  long : 


LXXIV. 

But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrest 

Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away. 

My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 

Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 

When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 

The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 

The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due  : 

My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me  : 

So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life 

The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead  ; 

The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife, 

Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 

The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains, 

And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

LXXV. 

So  are  you  to  my  thoughts,  as  food  to  life, 

Or  as  sweet-season'd  showers  are  to  the  groimd  , 

And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 

As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found  ; 

Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 

Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure: 

Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone. 

Then  better'd  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure  : 

Some  time  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight, 

And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look 

Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight. 

Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day, 

Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXXVI. 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 

So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 

Why,  with  the  time,  do  J[  not  glance  aside 

To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange? 

Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same. 

And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed. 

That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name  ; 

Showing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed  ? 

O  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you, 

And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 

So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new, 

Spending  again  what  is  already  spent 

For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old, 

So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. 

LXXVII. 

Thy  glass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear,  : 
Thy  SiaX  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste  ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  minds  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  may'st  thou  taste.    • 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show. 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory  ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  may'st  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain. 
Commit  to  tkese  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  deliver'd  from  thy  brain, 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mina. 
These  offices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look. 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

LXXVIII. 

So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  muse,  ) 

And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse,     '  •>  ' 

As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use,  -i  i  j 

And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 

Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb,  on  high  to  niag, 

And  heavy  ignorance  alofl  to  fly, 

Have  added  feathers  to  the  learned's  wing, 

And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 

Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile, 

Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  born  of  thee  : 

In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style, 

And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be  j 

But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 

As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 


AN 


BONNETS. 


LXXIX. 


Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid, 
My  verse  alone  had  all  tny  gentle  grace  ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay'd, 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place, 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen  j 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent, 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  a"ain. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour  ;  beauty  doth  he  give, 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek  ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say. 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

LXXX. 

O,  how  I  faint  when  I  of  vou  do  write, 
Knowine  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name. 
And  in  me  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might, 
To  make  me  tongue-ty'd,  speaking  of  your  fame  ? 
But  since  your  worth,  (wide,  as  the  ocean  is,) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear, 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his. 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat, 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride  ; 
Or,  being  wreck'd,  I  am  a  worthless  boat. 
He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride  : 
Then  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away, 
The  worst  was  tnis ; — my  love  was  my  decay. 

LXXXI. 

Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make. 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten  ] 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take, 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have. 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die ; 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave, 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  snail  o'er-read  ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead  ; 
You  still  shall  live,  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen,)  [men. 
\Yhere  breath  most  breathes — even  in  the  mouths  of 

LXXXII. 

I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse. 
And  therefore  may'st  without  attaint  o'er«look 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue. 
Finding  thy  worth  a  Hmit  past  my  praise ; 
And  therefore  art  enforc'd  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love  ;  yet  when  they  have  devis'd 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend, 
Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathiz'd 
In  true  plain  words,  by  thy  true  telling  fi-iend  ; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  us'd 
Where  cheeks  need  blood  ;  in  thee  it  is  abus'd. 

LXXXIII. 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need. 

And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set ; 

I  found,  or  thought  I  found  you  did  exceed 

The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 

And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report. 

That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 

How  far  a  modern  quill  doth  come  too  short. 

Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 

This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute. 

Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb  5 

For  I  impair  not  beauty,  being  mute. 

When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 

There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes, 

Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 


Lxxxrv. 


1 


I 


Who  is  it  that  says  most  ?  which  can  say  more, 
Than  this  rich  praise — that  you  alone  are  you '/ 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store. 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell. 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory  ; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story, 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ, 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear. 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit, 
Making  his  style  admired  every  where. 
You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse. 
Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes  your  praisM' 
worse. 

LXXXV,  ^ 

My  tongue-ty'd  muse  in  manners  holds  her  still,  '| 
While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compii'd,  ,  ; 
Reserve  their  character  with  golden  quill,  ^ 

And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  fil'd. 
I  think  good  thoughts  whilst  others  write  good  word% 
And,  Hke  unletter'd  clerk,  still  cry  Amen 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords, 
In  polish'd  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  prais'd,  I  say,  'ti»  to,  *tu  true, 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more  ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you, 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank  before. 
Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect, 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect. 

LXXXVI. 

Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse. 
Bound  for  tne  prize  of  all-too-precious  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inherse. 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew  1 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  ? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost, 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence ; 
As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast  • 
I  was  not  sick  ol  any  fear  from  thence : 
But  when  your  countenance  fill'd  up  his  line, 
Then  lack'd  I  matter  ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 


LXXXVII. 


Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing  ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  7 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  so  my  patent  hack  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking  ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing, 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter. 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking,  no  such  matter. 

LXXXVIIL 

When  thou  shalt  be  dispos'd  to  set  me  light, 

And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  Scorn,  ' 

Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  fight. 

And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  fbrswonw 

With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted, 

Upon  ihy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 

Of  faults  conceal'd,  wherein  I  am  attainted ; 

That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory ) 

And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too  ; 

For  bending  all  my  loring  thoughts  on  tkee, 

The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do. 

Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 

Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  bflong, 

That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrMif, 
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LXXXIX. 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fiiult, 

And  r  will  comment  upon  that  offence  : 

Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt. 

Against  ihy  reasons  making  no  defence. 

Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 

Tti  sel  a  form  upon  desired  change, 

As  I'll  myself  disgrace  :   knowing  thy  will, 

I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange  ; 

Be  ahisent  from  thy  walks  ;  and  in  my  tongue 

Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell  ; 

Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong, 

And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 

For  thee,  against  myself  I'll  vow  debate, 

For  I  must  ne'er  love  hira  whom  thou  dost  hate. 

XC. 

Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now  : 

Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross. 

Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 

And  do  not  drop  in,  for  an  after-loss  : 

Ah  I  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap'd  this  sorrow, 

Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquer'd  wo  ; 

Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 

To  linger  out  a  purpos'd  overthrow. 

If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 

When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 

But  in  the  onset  come  ;  so  shall  I  taste 

At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might ; 

And  other  strains  of  wo.  which  now  seem  wo, 

Compar'd  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

XCI. 

Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Some  m  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force  ; 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill ; 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse; 
And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure, 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure, 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me. 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments'  cost, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast. 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  may'st  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

XCII. 

But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away,         :.^     y 

For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine  ; 

And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay, 

For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 

Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 

When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 

I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 

Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend  : 

Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind. 

Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 

O,  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 

Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die ! 

But  what's  so  blessed-fair  tnat  fears  no  blot  ? 

Thou  may'st  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not : 

XCIII. 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true. 

Like  a  deceived  husband  ;  so  love's  face 

May  still  seem  lore  to  me,  though  alter'd  new  ; 

Thy  looks  with  rae,  thy  heart  in  other  place : 

For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye, 

Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 

In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 

Is  writ,  in   moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles  strange  ; 

But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree. 

That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 

Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be. 

Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetress  tell. 

How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow. 

If  thy  sweet  vutue  answer  not  thy  shovv  I 
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XCI7. 

They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show, 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow  ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense  ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces, 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  siimmer's  flower  is  to  the  sunimer  sweet. 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die  ; 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity : 
For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds  : 
Lilies  that  fester,  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

xcv. 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  sham*, 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose, 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  ? 
O,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose  ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport, 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise  ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O,  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got, 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee? 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see  f 
Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege  ; 
The  hardest  knife  ill-us'd  doth  lose  his  edge.        _^ 

XCVI. 

Some  say,  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness  j 

Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth,  and  gentle  sport ;    ^ 

Both  grace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  and  less  :  • 

Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 

As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 

The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd ; 

So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen, 

To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 

How  niany  lambs  might  the  stern  wolf  betray, 

If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate ! 

How  many  gazers  might'st  thou  lead  away,  ,' 

If  thou  wouVd'st  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state  J 

But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 

As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report, 

xcvn. 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year ! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen? 
What  old  December's  bareness  every  where  ! 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd  !  was  summer's  time  ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime. 
Like  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease : 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee^ 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute  ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  'tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer. 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's  near. 

XCVIII. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 

When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim. 

Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing  ; 

That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 

Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 

Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 

Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell. 

Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew. 

Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 

Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 

They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 

Drawn  after  you  ;  you  pattern  of  all  those. 

Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away, 

As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play  ; 
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xcrx. 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide  ; —  [smells, 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 

If  not  from  my  love's  breath  V     The  purple  pride 

Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 

In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  loo  grossly  dy'd. 

The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand, 

And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair : 

The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand, 

One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair  ; 

A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both, 

And  to  his  robbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath  ; 

But,  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 

A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 

More  Bowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see. 

But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee. 


Where  art  thou.  Muse,  that  thou  forget'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might  ? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song. 
Darkening  thy  power,  to  lend  base  subjects  Ught  ? 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem. 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  restive  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  face  survey, 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there  ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay. 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  every  where. 
Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life  ; 
So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe,  and  crooked  knife. 

CI. 

0  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends, 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dy'd  ? 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends  ; 
So  dost  thou,  too,  and  therein  dignify'd. 
Make  answer,  Muse  :   wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
Truth  need*  no  colour^  with  hit  colour  _fi£d  ; 
Seauiy  no  pencil,  beautt/^s  trvth  no  lay  ; 

But  best  is  best,  if  never  irUermii'd  1 

Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb? 

Excuse  not  silence  so  ;  for  it  lies  in  thee 

To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb, 

And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 

Then  do  thy  office,  Muse  ;  I  teach  thee  how 

To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows  noin 

CII. 

My  Jove  is  sfrengthen'd,  though  more  weak  in  seem- 

1  love  not  less,  tnough  less  the  show  appear  :  fing  ; 
That  love  is  mcrchandis'd,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Oor  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing. 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  aiyg  j 

N-*!!  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 

Than  when  her  mournfnl  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 

But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough. 

And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 

Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue. 

Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song, 

cm. 

Alack  !  what  poverty  my  musie  brings  forth, 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride, 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth. 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
O,  blame  me  not,  if  I  no  more  can  write  ! 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  tace. 
That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite. 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful,  then,  striving  to  mend, 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  ? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend, 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 
And  more,  much  more,  thatn  in  my  verso  ran  sit, 
four  own  glass  ihows  you,  when  you  look  in  it. 
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CIV. 

To  me,  fair  friend,  you  never  can  be  old. 

For  as  you  were,  when  first  your  eye  I  eye'd, 

Such  seems  your  beauty  still.    Three  winters  cold    , 

Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride';  ; 

Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  tum'd. 

In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen  ; 

Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  bum'd, 

Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  green. 

Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand. 

Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceiv'd  ; 

So  your  sweet  hue,  which  meihinks  still  doth  stand^J 

Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceiv'd  : 

For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred,— 

Ere  you  were  bom,  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 

CV. 

Let  not  my  love  be  cali'd  idolatry, 

Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show. 

Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 

To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 

Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind, 

Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence  ; 

Therefore  my  verse  to  constancy  confin'd, 

One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 

Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument. 

Fair,  kind,  and  true^  varying  to  other  words ; 

And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent,  ^^ 

Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  afibrdiu  4V 

Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  oRen  liv'd  alone,  ^ 

Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seal  in  one. 

CVI. 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  lime 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme, 
In  praiss  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights, 
Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best, 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  woulcf  have  expressed 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring  ; 
And  for  they  luok'd  but  with  divining  eyet. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 
For  we  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tonguea  lo  praise. 

CVIL 

Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  sotd 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Suppos'd  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endur'd. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage  ; 
Inrertainties  now  crown  themselves  assur'd, 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  tne  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh,  and  death  to  me  subscribes, 
Since,  spite  of  him,  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes : 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  art  spent, 

cvni. 

What's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character. 
Which  hath  not  figur'd  to  thee  my  true  spirit? 
What's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register. 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  ment  ? 
Nothing,  sweet  boy  ;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine,   (1 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same  ; 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  lihine 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 
So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  free  case 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age. 
Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page  :  1* 

Finding  the  first  conceit  of  lovetnere  ored,  'Ij 

Where  time  and  outward  (brm  would  show  it  dead.' , 
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CIX. 

O,  never  lay  that  I  was  false  of  heart, 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify. 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart, 
As  fVom  my  soul,  which  in  thy  breast  doth  lie  : 
That  is  my  home  of  love  :  if  I  have  rang'd, 
JLike  him  that  travels,  I  return  again  ; 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchang'd, — 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood, 
That  it  could  so  preposterously  be  stain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
Por  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call. 
Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

ex. 

Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view  ; 

Gor'd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most 

Made  old  offences  of  affections  new:  [dear, 

Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely  ;  but,  by  all  above, 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth, 

And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end  : 

Mine  appetite  I  nevermore  will  grind 

On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best, 

Even  to  thy  pure  and  most,  most  loving  breast. 

CXI. 

O,  for  my  sake,  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds. 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand  ; 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdu'd 

To  what  it  works  in,  hke  the  dyer's  hand  : 

Pity  me  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd  ; 

Whilst  like  a  wiUing  patient,  I  will  drink 

Potions  of  eysell,  'gainst  my  strong  infection ; 

No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think. 

Nor  double  penance  to  correct  correction. 

Pity  me,  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye. 

Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me, 

CXII. 

Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  mv  brow  ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  o'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  f  must  strive 
■  V     To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue  ; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  steei'd  sense  or  changes,  right  or  wrong. 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  mv  neglect  1  do  dispense:— 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  they  are^ead. 

cxin. 

Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind  ; 

And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about, 

Poth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind, 

Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out : 

For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 

Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch  ; 

Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part. 

Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch  j 

For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight. 

The  most  sweet  favour,  or  deformed'st  creature, 

The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night, 

The  crow  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature : 

Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you. 

My  njost  true  m'n  1  thus  maketh  mine  untrue. 


cxrv. 

Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd  with  you. 

Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery, 

Or  whether  shall  I  say,  mine  eye  saith  true. 

And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchymy, 

To  make,  of  monsters  and  things  iiidigest, 

Such  cherubims  as  your  sweet  self  resemble  ; 

Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best. 

As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble? 

O,  'tis  the  first ;  'tis  flattery  in  my  seeing. 

And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up  : 

Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  'greeing, 

And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup : 

If  it  be  poison'd,  'tis  the  lesser  sin 

That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 

cxv. 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ  do  lie. 

E'en  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer ; 

Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 

My  most  full  flame  should  afterwards  burn  clearer. 

But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  accidents 

Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings: 

Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents. 

Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things  ; 

Alas  !   why,  fearing  of  time's  tyranny, 

Might  I  not  then  say,  now  I  love  you  best, 

When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty, 

Crowning  the  present,  doubtin  j  of  the  rest ; 

Love  is  a  babe  :  then  might  I  not  say  so. 

To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  grow? 

CXVI. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.     Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove  : 

0  no!  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken  ; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark,  [taken. 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  his  height  be 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 
But  bears  it  out  e'en  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  prov'd, 

1  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  lov'd. 

CXVII. 

Accuse  me  thus  ;  that  I  have  scanted  all 

Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay  ; 

Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call. 

Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day  ; 

That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds, 

And  given  to  time  your  own  dear  purchas'd  right; 

That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 

Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your  sight. 

Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down, 

And  on  just  proof,  surmise  accumulate. 

Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 

But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate : 

Since  my  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  prove 

The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 

CXVIII. 

Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen, 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge ; 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness,  when  we  purge ; 
E'en  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er  cloying  sweetness, 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding, 
A.nd,  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  diseas'd,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing,* 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate  ^_ 

The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assured,      • 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state. 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cured,  ^J 
But  thence  I  leam,  and  find  the  lesson  true, 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 
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What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Syren  tears, 

l>istill'd  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within, 

Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears, 

Slill  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win ! 

What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed, 

Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never ! 

How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted, 

In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever ! 

O  benefit  of  ill!  now  I  find  true 

That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better  ; 

And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 

Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 

So  I  return  rebuk'd  to  my  content. 

And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent. 

cxx. 

That  Tou  were  snce  unkind,  befriends  me  now, 
And  K>r  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel, 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow. 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer'd  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken. 
As  I  by  yours,  you've  pass'd  a  hell  of  time ; 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffered  in  your  crime. 

0  that  our  night  of  wo  might  have  remember'd 
My  deepest  sense,  how  bard  true  sorrow  hits, 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me.  then  tender'd 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits ! 
But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee  ; 
Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom  me. 

CXXI. 
'Tis  better  to  be  vile,  than  vile  esteem'd, 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being, 
And  the  just  pleasure  Ibst,  which  is  so  deem'd 
Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing. 
For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies. 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good  7 
No, — I  a(n  that  I  am  ;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own  : 

1  may  be  straight,  tliougn  they  themselves  be  bevel ; 
By  their  rank  (noughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown ; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain. 

All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

CXXII. 

Thv  gift,  thy  tables,  lire  within  my  brain 
Full  character'd  with  lasting  memory, 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain. 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity  : 
Or  a(  the  least  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  aubsbt : 
Till  each  to  razed  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  niiss'd. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  30  much  hold. 
Nor  need  I  tallies,  thy  dear  love  to  score  : 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more : 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  the«, 
Were  to  import  forgetfiilness  in  me, 

CXXIU. 

No !  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change  : 

Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might 

To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange  ; 

They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 

Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  adn)ire 

What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old  ; 

And  rather  make  them  born  to  our  desire. 

Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 

Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy. 

Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past ; 

For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie. 

Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste : 

This  I  do  vo'v,  and  this  shall  ever  be, 

I  will  b«  true,  despite  thy  scyiiie  and  thee. 


CXXIV. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state, 
It  might  for  fortune's  bastard  be  unjathcr'd, 
As  subject  to  Time's  love,  or  to  Time's  hate, 
Weeds    among  weeds,  or   flowers    with   flowers 

gather'd. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 
It  sufl^ers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent. 
Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls : 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic, 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short-number'd  hoiu^, 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic. 
That   it  nor  grows  with  heat,  nor  drow^ns  with 

showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  lived  for  crime 

cxxv. 

Were  it  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy, 

With  my  extern  the  outward  honbunng, 

Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity, 

Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining  ? 

Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 

Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent ; 

For  compound  sweet  forgoing  simple  savour, 

Pitiful  thnvers,  in  their  gazing  spent  ? 

No  ; — let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart, 

And  take  thou  niv  oblation,  poor  but  free. 

Which  is  not  mix  d  with  seconds,'  knows  no  art. 

But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence,  thou  suborn'd  informer !  a  true  soul. 

When  most  impeach'd,  stands  least  in  thy  control. 

CXXVI. 
O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour ; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  show'st 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st : 
If  nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack. 
As  thou  goest  onwards,  still  will  pluck. thee  back, 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  pur|>ose,  that  her  skill 
May  lime  disgrace,  ana  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  O,  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure  ; 
She  may  detain, but  not  still  keep  her  treasure : 
Her  audit,  though  dclay'd,  answer'd  must  be, 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 

cxxvu. 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair. 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name ; 
But  now  is  black  beriuty's  successive  heir. 
And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame: 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature'spower 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false-borrow'd  face, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour, 
But  isprofan'd,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black, 
Her  eyes  so  suited  :  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who,  not  born  fair,  no  beauty  lack. 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem: 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  wo. 
That  every  tongue  says,  beauty  should  look  ao 

cxxvin. 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  plaj^st. 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds, 
Do  I  em-y  those  jacks,  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  trie  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  har^'est  reap 
At  the  wood's  boldness  bv  thee  blushing  stiind! 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  iKose  dancing  chips. 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait, 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless'd  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this, 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 

1  '  Which  U  not  mlx'd  with  seconds.' — Second*  is  a 
provincial  term  for  the  second  kind  ofjlour,  which  !■ 
collected  atUr  the  smaller  bran  Is  anei Stttren: 
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CXXIX. 

The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shams 

Is  lust  in  action ;  and  till  action,  lust 
1  perjur'd,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame, 
nvage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 
Bnjoy'd  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight ; 

Past  resison  hunted ;  and,  no  sooner  Had, 

Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow'd  bait, 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 

Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 

Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme  ; 

A  bliss  in  proof, — and  prov'd  a  very  wo ; 

Before,  a  joy  propos'd ;  behind,  a  dream : 

All  this  the  world  well  knows ;  yet  none  knows  well 

To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 

cxxx. 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 

Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red : 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun, 

If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white, 

But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks ; 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 

Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 

I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — yet  well  1  know 

That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound ; 

I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground : 

And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 

As  any  she,  bely'd  with  false  compare. 

CXXXI. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art, 

As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel ; 

For  well  thou  know'st  to  my  dear  doting  heart 

Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 

Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say,  that  thee  behold. 

Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan : 

To  say  they  err,  I  dare  not  be  so  bold, 

Although  I'swear  it  to  myself  alone. 

And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 

A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face, 

One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear, 

Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 

In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds, 

And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

CXXXII. 

Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitting  me, 

Knowing  thy  heart,  torment  me  with  disdain  ; 

Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be, 

Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 

And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 

Better  becomes  the  gray  cheeks  of  the  east, 

Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even. 

Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west, 

As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face : 

O,  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 

To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace, 

And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part. 

Then  will  1  swear,  beauty  herself  is  black. 

And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 

cxxxni. 

Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me ! 
Is't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone, 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet'st  friend  must  be  ? 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken. 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engross'd ; 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken  ; 
A  torrent  thrice  threefold  thus  to  be  cross'd. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward, 
But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart  bail : 
Whoe'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  gaol ; 
And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee. 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  u  in  me. 


CXXXIV. 

So  now  I  have  confess'd  that  he  is  thine, 
And  I  myself  am  mortgag'd  to  thy  will ; 
Myself  ril  forfeit,  so  ihai  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still ; 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free. 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  b  kind ; 
He  learn 'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me, 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  usurer,  that  put'st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 
Him  have  I  lost;  thou  hast  both  him  and  mo 
He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

cxxxv. 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  will, 

And  will  to  boot,  and  will  in  overplus  :  '1 

More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  still, 

To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 

Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious, 

Not  once  vQuchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine  ? 

Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious. 

And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  7 

The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still, 

And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ; 

So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 

One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  Kill  : 

Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  JViU.  i 

n 

CXXXVL 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  fvlll. 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there  ; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love-Buit,  sweet,  fulfil. 
fVill  -will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 
Ay,  fill  it  fiill  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  \vith  ease  we  prove , 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckon'd  none. 
Then  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold, 
Though  in  thy  store's  account  I  one  must  he : 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee ; 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still. 
And  then  thou  lov'st  me, — for  my  name  is  ffitl. 

cxxxvn. 

Thou  blind  fool,  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyes, 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies, 
Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 
If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks, 
Be  anchoHd  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride. 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks, 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot. 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common 

place  ? 
Or  mine  eyes  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not  ? 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ? 
In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  err'd 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  transferr'd. 

CXXXVUI. 

When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies  ; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth, 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtleties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young. 
Although  stie  knows  my  days  are  past  the  bes^ 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue ; 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest. 
But  wherefore  says  she  not,  she  is  unjust  ? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I,  that  I  am  old  ? 
O  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust, 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told. 
Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me, 
And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flatter'd  be. 
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CXXJtCt. 

O  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong, 
That  tliy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart  5 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue  ; 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
Tell  me  thou  iov  st  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight, 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside. 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when  thy 

might 
Is  more  than  my  o'erpress'd  defence  can  'bide  ? 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah  !  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies ; 
And  then  fore  from  my  face  yhc  turns  my  foes, 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries . 
Yet  do  ni't  so :  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 

CXL. 
Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain  ; 
L -St  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pain. 
Ii'  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were, 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love  to  tell  me  so ; 
(As  test)  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near. 
No  news  but  health  '.r<  m  their  physicians  know;) 
For  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  griw  mad, 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee: 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied, 
Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart  go 
wide. 

CXLI, 

In  faith  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes, 

For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 

But  'tis  my  heart  that  loves  what  ihey  despise, 

Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleased  to  dote. 

Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  delifihled 

Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  toucnes  prone. 

Nor  taste  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 

To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone : 

But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can 

Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee. 

Who  lives  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man. 

Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be ; 

Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  mv  gain, 

That  she  that  makes  me  sin,  awards  me  pain. 

CXLII. 

Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving; 
O  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state, 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving, 
Or  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine. 
That  have  profan'd  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  love  as  oi\  as  mine  ; 
Robb'd  others'  beds'  revenues  of  their  rents; 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lovest  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee : 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that  when  it  grows. 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 
If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide, 
By  self-oxample  may'st  thou  be  denied  ! 

cxLin. 

Lo,  as  a  careful  house-wife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  {"eather'd  creatures  broke  away, 
Sets  down  her  babe  and  makes  all  swift  dispatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay. 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chace, 
Cries  fo  calch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face. 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent ; 
So  runn'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whilst  I,  thy  babe,  chace  thee  afar  behind  ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me, 
And  play  the  mother's  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind  : 
So  will  I  pray  that  (hou  may'st  have  thy  will, 
It  thou  turn  back  and  my  loud  crying  still. 


CXLlV. 

Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still ; 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  colourd  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side, 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  tum'd  fiend, 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  (Erectly  tell ; 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  firiend. 
I  guess  one  an^el  in  another's  hell. 
Yet  this  shall  f  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

CXLV. 

Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make, 
Breath'd  forth  the  sound  that  said,  /  hate, 
To  me  that  langui.sh'd  for  her  sake: 
But  when  she  saw  my  woful  state. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come, 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  us"d  in  giving  gentle  doom ; 
And  taught  i(  thus  a-new  to  greet ; 
/  hate  she  alter'd  with  an  en(^ 
That  follow'd  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend, 
From  heaven  lo  Iiell  is  flown  away ; 
/  hate  from  hate  away  she  threw, 
And  sav'd  my  life,  saying — not  you. 

CXLVI. 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth, 
FooI'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  arrav 
Why  dobt  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  deartn, 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?  Is  this  thy  body's  end  7 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss, 
And  let  (hat  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hojrs  of  dross; 
Witliin  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men. 
And,  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then. 

cxLvn. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longins  still  , 

For  that  which  longer  nurseU)  the  disease ;  '. 

Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill,  j 

The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 

Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept, 

Hatli  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve, 

Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 

Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care. 

And  frantic-mad  with  ever-more  unrest ; 

My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madmen's  are, 

At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  express'd ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  ancl  thought  thee  brighf. 

Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night. 

cxLvm. 

O  me !  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head, 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight! 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled. 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright  ? 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote, 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's ;  no, 
How  can  it?  O,  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true, 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears? 
No  marvel,  then,  though  I  mistake  my  view ; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not,  till  heaven  clears. 
O  cunning  Love  !  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind^ 
Lest  eyes  well-ieeing  thy  foul  faults  should  find. 
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CXLIX. 


Canst  thou,  O  cruel!  say  I  love  thee  not, 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake  ? 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 

m  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake  ? 

Tho  hateth  thee,  that  I  do  call  my  friend? 

•n  whom  frown'st  thou,  that  I  do  fawn  upon? 

ay,  if  thou  low'rst  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 

.evenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  ? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect. 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise. 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect. 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes ! 
But,  love,  hate,  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind ; 
Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am  blind. 

CL. 

O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might, 

With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway  ? 

To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight. 

And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day? 

Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 

That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 

There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill, 

That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 

Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 

The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate? 

O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor, 

With  others  thou  should'st  not  abhor  my  state ; 

If  thy  unworthiness  rais'd  love  in  me. 

More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  of  thee. 

CLI. 

Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is  5 
Yet  who  knows  not,  conscience  is  born  of  love  ? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss, 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 
For,  thou  betraymg  me,  1  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  great  body's  treason  ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love  ;  fiesh  stays  no  farther  reason ; 
But  rising  at  thy  name,  dotn  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.     Proi'd  of  this  pride, 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be. 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her — love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fall. 


cm. 

In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn, 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swearing; 
In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn, 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee 
When  1  break  twenty  ?  I  am  perjur'd  most ; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindness, 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy  ; 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness, 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair:  more  perjur'd  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie ! 

CUII. 

Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep  ; 
A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  found, 
And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground ; 
Which  borrow'd  from  this  holy  fire  of  love 
A  dateless  lively  heat,  still  to  endure, 
And^grew  a  seething  bath,  which  yet  men  prove, 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at-  my  mistress'  eye  love's  brand  new  fir'd, 
The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast 
I  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desir'd, 
And  thither  hied,  a  sad  distemper'd  guest, 
But  found  no  cure  :  the  bath  lor  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire  ;  my  mistress'  eyes. 

CLIV. 

The  little  love-god  lying  once  asleep. 

Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand, 

Whilst  niany  nymphs  that  vow'd  chaste  life  to  keep, 

Came  tripping  by ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 

The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 

Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warm'd; 

And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 

Was  sleeping  by  a  virgin  hand  disarm'd. 

This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by, 

Which  from  love  s  fire  took  heat  perpetual, 

Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remedv 

For  men  diseas'd ;  but  I,  my  mistress'  thrall, 

Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove. 

Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love. 
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From  off  a  hill  whose  concave  wthnb  re-worded 

A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale. 

My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  accorded, 

And  down  I  lay  to  list  the  sad-tun'd  tale : 

Ere  long  espy'd  a  fickle  maid  full  pale, 

Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain. 

Storming  her  world  with  sorrow^s  wind  and  rain. 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw, 

Which  fortified  her  visage  from  the  sun, 

Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 

The  carcase  of  a  beaut v  splint  and  done. 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun. 

Nor  youth  all  quit ;  but,  spile  of  heaven's  fell  rage, 

Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd  age. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 

Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 

Laund'ring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 

That  season'd  wo  had  pelleted  in  tears, 

And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears  ; 

As  often  shrieking  undistinguish'd  wo. 

In  clamours  of  aU  size,  both  high  and  low. 


Sometimes  her  levell'd  eyes  their  carriage  rids, 

As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend ; 

Sometime  diverted  their  poor  balls  are  ty'd 

To  the  orbed  earth ;   sometimes  they  do  extend 

Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 

To  every  place  at  once,  and  no  where  fix'd. 

The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commix'd. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  ty'd  in  formal  plat, 

Proclaim'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pnde  ; 

For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheav'd  hat, 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside ; 

Some  in  her  threaded  fillet  still  did  bide, 

And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from  thence, 

Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence, 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet, 

Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw, 

Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set ; 

Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet. 

Or  monarch's  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 

Where  want  cries  some,  but  where  excess  begs  all. 
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Of  folded  schedules  had  ahe  many  a  one, 
Which  she  perus'd,  sigh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood  j 
Crack'd  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone, 
Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud ; 
Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  penn'd  in  blood. 
With  sl«ided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
Enswath'd,  and  seai'd  to  curious  secrecy." 

These  often  hath'd  she  in  her  fluauve  eyes, 

And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gan  to  tear ; 

Cry'd,  O  false  blood !  thou  register  of  lies. 

What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear ! 

Ink  would  have  se<;m'd  more  black  and  damned  here ! 

This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents, 

Big  discontent  so  breaxing  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nigh, 

(Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours,)  observed  as  they  flew ; 

Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  fastly  drew ; 

And,  priviieg'd  by  age,  desires  to  know 

In  brief,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  wo. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat, 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  hieing  sat, 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide : 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  apply'd, 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstasy  assuage, 
"Tis  promis'd  in  the  chanty  of  age. 

Father,  she  says,  though  in  me  you  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour, 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power : 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower, 
Fresn  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-apply'd 
liove  to  myself!  ^"^^  to  oo  ^ove  beside. 

But  wo  is  me !  too  early  I  attended 

A  youthful  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  graced 

Of  one  by  nature's  outwaixis  so  commended. 

That  maidens'  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face ! 

Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place; 

And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide, 

She  was  new  lodg'd,  and  newly  deified. 

His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls ; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 
What's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find  ; 
Each  eve  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind ; 
For  onliis  visage  was  in  htile  drawn. 
What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn. 

Small  show  of  man  %vas  yet  upon  his  chin  ; 

Hisphsnix  down  began  but  to  appear, 

Like  unshorn  velvet  on  that  termless  skin, 

Whose  bare  out-bragg'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to  wear; 

Yet  show'd  his  visage  by  that  cost  most  dear  ; 

And  nice  affection's  wavering  stood  in  doubt 

If  best  'twere  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 

His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form. 

For  maidcn-tongii'd  he  was,  and  thereof  free ; 

Yet,  if  men  mov'd  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 

As  oA'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see. 

When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  be. 

His  rudeness  so  with  his  authoriz'd  youth 

Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

Well  could  ho  ride,  and  often  men  would  say, 

Thai  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  lakes  : 

Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  swiy^ 

What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  uJuU  stop  hs 

makes  ! 
And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes, 
Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed, 
Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 


1        '  With  sleided  silk,  feat  and  a/Tectedly 
Enswathed  and  sealed  to  curious  secrecy.' 

Anciently,  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  narrow  ribbon  were 
placed  under  the  seals  of  letters,  to  connect  them  more 
cJotely — Stenens. 


But  quickly  on  this  side  the  Terdict  went ; 

His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 

To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 

Accomplish'd  in  himself,  not  in  his  case: 

All  aids  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  place ; 

Came  for  additions,  yet  their  purpos'd  trim 

Piec'd  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  grac'd  by  hna. 

So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep, 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong 
For  his  advanta^  still  did  wake  and  sleep : 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep, 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill. 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will ; 

That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old  ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted. 
To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted : 
Consents  bewitch'd,  ere  he  desire,  have  granted  ) 
And  dialogu'd  from  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey. 

Many  there  were  that  did  liis  picture  get, 

To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind  ; 

Like  fools  that  in  the  imagination  set 

The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 

Of  lands  and  mansions,  theiHs  in  thought  a«iign'd| 

And  labouring  in  more  pleasures  to  bestow  tMin, 

Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe 

S'  many  have,  that  never  touch'd  his  hand. 
Sweetly  suppos'd  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  woful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand, 
And  was  mv  own  fee-simple,  (not  in  part,) 
What  wiih^iia  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art. 
Threw  my  affections  m  his  charmed  power, 
Reserv'd  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flowM 

Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did. 

Demand  of  him,  nor  being  desired,  yielded ; 

Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbic^ 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded : 

Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 

Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  which  reinain'd  the  foil 

Of  this  false  jewel,  ana  his  amorous  spoil. 

But  ah  !  who  ever  shunn'd  by  precedent 
The  destin'd  ill  she  must  herself  assay  ? 
Or  forc'd  examples,  'gainst  her  ojma  content, 
To  put  the  by-pass'd  perils  in  her  way  ? 
Counsel  may  stop  a  while  what  will  not  stay  ) 
For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 
By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  keen. 

Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood, 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  others'  proof; 
To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good, 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
O  appetite,  from  judgment  stand  aloof! 
Tlie  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste. 
Though  reason  weep,  and  cry-^  it  thy  Uut. 

For  further  I  could  say,  this  man''s  untrue, 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling  ; 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards  grew 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling ; 
Thought,  characters,  and  words,  merely  nut  art| 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 
And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city. 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me :  "  Gentle  maid, 
Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feehng  pity, 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid  : 
That's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  call'd  unto, 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 

All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see. 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind  ; 

Love  made  them  not:  with  acture  they  may  be, 

Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind : 

Thoy  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame  did  find, 

And  so  much  less  of  shame  ir.  me  remainsj 

By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 
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Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen, 

Not  one  whose  name  my  heart  so  much  as  -warm'd, 

Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teen, 

Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charm'd  : 

Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was  harra'd ; 

Ke^l  hearts  in  liveries,  but  mine  own  was  free, 

And  reign'd  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

Look  here,  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  sent  me, 
Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood  ; 
Figuring  mat  they  their  passions  likewise  lent  me 
Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 
In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'd  mood  ; 
Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 
Encamp'd  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 
And  lo !  behold,  these  talents  of  their  hair. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd, 
I  have  receiv'd  from  many  a  several  fair, 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech'd,) 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich'd, 
And  deep-brain'd  sonnets,  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 

The  diamond  ;  why  'twas  beautiful  and  hard, 
Whereto  his  invis'd  properties  did  tend ; 
The  deep  green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 
Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend ; 
The  heaven-hued  sapphire  and  the  opal  blend 
With  objects  manifold  :  each  several  stone. 
With  wit  well  blazon'd,  smil'd  or  made  some  moan. 
Lo !  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot, 
Of  pensiv'd  and  subdued  desires  the  tender. 
Nature  hath  charg'd  me  that  I  hoard  them  not, 
But  yield  tliem  up  where  I  myself  must  render, 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and[  ender : 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  1>«, 
Since  I  their  altar,  you  enpatron  me. 
O,  then,  advance  of  yours  that  phraseless  hand, 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praise ; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command, 
Hallow'd  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  lasso  ; 
What  me,  your  minister,  for  you  obeys. 
Works  under  you ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

Lo  !  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun, 

Or  sister  sanctified,  of  holiest  note ; 

Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun, 

Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote  ; 

For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat, 

But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  remove, 

To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 

But  O,  my  sweet,  what  labour  is't  to  leave 

The    thing    we    have    not,    mastering    what    not 

strives  ? 
Paling  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive ; — 
Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves . 
She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives, 
The  scars  of  battle  scapeth  by  the  flight, 
And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  might. 

0  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  true ; 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye, 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue. 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly ; 
Religious  love  put  out  religion's  eye  : 

Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  immur'd, 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procur'd. 

How  mighty  then  you  are,  O,  hear  me  tell  I 
The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong, 
Have  emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well, 
And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among : 

1  strong  o'er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  being  strong, 
Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest, 

As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast. 
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My  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  stm, 
Who,  disciplin  d  and  dieted  in  grace, 
Believ'd  her  eyes,  when  they  to  assail  begun, 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place  ; 
O  most  potential  love !  vow,  oond,  nor  space, 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine, 
For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 
When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth 
Of  stale  example  ?  When  thou  wilt  inflame, 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 
Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame  ? 
Love's  arms  are  peace,  'gainst  rule,  'gainst  sena«^ 

'gainst  shame ; 
And  sweetens,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears, 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 
Now  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  depend, 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  they  pine ; 
And  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend. 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst  mine, 
Lending  sofl  audience  to  my  sweet  design, 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth." 
This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount, 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  level'd  on  my  face  ; 
Each  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  flow'd  apace  : 
O,  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace ! 
Who,  glaz'd  with  crystal  gate  the  glowing  rosea 
That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  incloses. 
O,  father,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft,  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  ? 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear  ? 
What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here  ? 
O,  clefl  effect !  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 
Both  fire  from  hence  and  chill  extincture  hath  1 
For  lo !  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft. 
Even  there  resolv'd  my  reason  into  tears : 
There  iny  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daff'd, 
Shook  off  my  sober  guards  and  civil  fears  ; 
Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears. 
All  melting ;  though  our  drops  this  difference  borc^ 
His  poison  d  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter, 

Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives, 

Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water. 

Or  swooning  paleness  ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves. 

In  cither's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives 

To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes, 

Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows. 

That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came. 
Could  'scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim. 
Showing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame ; 
And  veil'd  in  them,  did  win  whom  he  would  maim: 
Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim : 
When  he  most  burn'd  in  heart-wish'd  luxury, 
He  preach'd  pure  maid,  and  prais'd  cold  chastity. 

Thus  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  cover'd ; 
That  the  unexperienc'd  gave  the  tempter  place. 
Which,  like  a  cherubin,  above  them  hover'd. 
Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover'd ' 
Ah  me  !  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  question  make, 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 
O,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye, 
O,  that  false  fire  which  in  his  cheek  so  glow'd, 
O,  that  forc'd  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly, 
O,  that  sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestow'd, 
O,  all  that  borrow'd  motion,  seeming  ow'd, 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore  betray'd, 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid ! 
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I. 

iwEET  Cytherea,  sitting  by  a  brook, 

With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh  and  green. 

Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look, 

Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's  queen. 

She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear ; 

She  show'd  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye  ; 

To  win  his  heart,  she  touch'd  him  here  and  there : 

Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 

But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit, 

Or  he  refus'd  to  take  her  figur'd  proffer. 

The  tender  nibbler  would  noi  touch  tlie  bait. 

But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer: 

Then  fell  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and  toward ; 

He  rose  and  ran  away  ;  ah,  fool  too  froward  ? 

II. 

Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  mom, 

And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade. 

When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 

A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made, 

Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 

A  brook,  where  Adon  us'a  to  cool  his  spleen : 

Hot  was  the  day  ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 

For  his  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 

Anon  he  comes  and  throws  his  mantle  by, 

And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  gruen  brim ; 

The  sun  look'd  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye, 

Yet  not  so  wistly,  as  this  queen  on  him : 

He  spying  her,  bounc'd  in,  whereas  ho  stoo«l ; 

O,  Jove,  quoth  she,  why  was  not  I  a  flood  ? 

m. 

Fair  was  tlie  morn,  when  the  fair  queen  of  love, 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-while  dove. 
For  Adon's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild  ; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill: 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds ; 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will. 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  groinids  ; 
Once,  quoth  she,  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar, 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  rutli! 
See,  in  my  tliigh,  quotii  she,  hero  was  the  sore  ; 
She  showed  hers ;  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one, 
And  blustiing  fled,  and  led  her  all  alone. 

IV. 

Venus  with  young  Adonis  sitting  by  her, 

Under  a  myrtle  shade  began  to  woo  him  ; 

She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her, 

And  as  he  fell  to  her,  so  fell  she  to  him. 

Kven  thus,  quoth  she,  the  warlike  god  embrac'd  me ; 

And  then  she  clipp'd  Adonis  in  her  arms; 

Even  thus,  quoth  she,  the  warlike  goti  unlac'd  me ; 

As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms: 

Even  thus,  quoth  she,  he  sei/.ed  on  my  lips, 

And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure ; 

And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips, 

And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleasure. 

Ah  !  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay. 

To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away ! 

V. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together; 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance, 

Age  is  full  of  care  : 
YouUi  like  summer  morn, 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 


Youth  hke  sununer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport. 
Age's  breath  is  short. 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame  ; 
Youth  is  hot  and  bol^ 
Awe  is  weak  and  cold ; 

Youtli  is  wild,  and  age  is  tamo. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee, 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young  j 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee  ; 
O,  sweet  diephcrd,  hie  thee, 

For  methinkst  tliou  stay'st  too  long. 

VI. 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck'd,  soon  ft 
Pliick'd  in  the  bud,  and  faded  in  the  spring ! 
Bright  orient  pearl,  alack !  too  timely  shaded  ! 
Fair  creature,  kill'd  too  soon  by  death's  sharp  stimpi 
Like  a  green  plumb  that  hangs  upon  a  tree,  ,  ^ 

And  falls,  tlirough  wind,  before  the  fall  should  be.>> 
I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ;  ^ 

For  why  ?  thou  lefi'st  me  nothing  in  thy  will. 
Atul  yet  tliou  Icft'st  roe  moru  than  I  did  crave  , 
For  why  ?  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still : 
O,  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee 
Thy  discontent  thou  didsi  bcqiieath  to  me. 

VII. 
Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle, 
Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty ; 
brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  brittle, 
Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty: 
A  lily  pale,  with  damask  die  to  grace  her, 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  Ups  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  join'd. 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing ! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coin'd. 
Dreading  my  love,  tne  loss  thereof  still  fearing  ! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings. 
Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jestings. 
She  burn'd  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth  ; 
She  burn'd  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out-bumoth; 
Shu  fram'd  the  love,  and  yet  she  foil'd  the  framing ; 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a  turning. 
Was  tills  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether  ? 
Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 

vrii. 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Ciainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argiimenl, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove. 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee ; 
My  vow  was  carlhlv,  thou  a  heavenly  love  ; 
Thy  grace  being  gain'd,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
My  yow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is ; 
Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  doth  shine. 
Exhal'st  this  vapour  vow ;   in  thee  it  is  : 
If  broken,  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  break  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  ? 

IX. 

If  love  make  me  fiirsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love  ? 
O,  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vow'd  : 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  VW  constant 
prove ;  fbow'd. 

Those  thoughts,  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers 
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Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes, 

Where  all  thosa  pleasures  lire,  that  art  can  compre- 
hend. 

If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice ; 

Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  com- 
Viiend ; 

All  ignorant  diat  soul  that  sees  thee  wiiliout  wonder ; 

Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire : 

Thine  eye  Jove's  lightning  seems,  thy  voice  his 
dreadful  thunder, 

Wliich  (not  to  anger  bent)  is  music  and  sweet  fire. 

Celestial  as  thoa  art,  O,  do  not  love  that  wrong. 

To  sing  the  heavens'  praise  with  such  an  earthly 
tongue. 

X. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 
A  shining  gloss,  that  fadeth  suddenly ; 
A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud ; 
A  brittle  glass  that's  broken  presently ; 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower, 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  good  lost  are  seld  or  never  found, 
As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh. 
As  flowers  dead,  lie  withcr'd  on  the  ground, 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress. 
So  beauty  blemish'd  once,  for  ever's  lost. 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost. 

XI. 
Good  night,  good  rest.      Ah!  neither  be  ray  share, 
She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away ; 
And  daff 'd  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care, 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay, 
l-'arewell,  quoth  she,  and  come  again  to-morrow ; 
i''are  well  1  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  sorrow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smile, 
In  scorn  or  friendship,  mil  I  construe  whether : 
"fmay  be,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile, 
Traay  be,  again  to  make  me  wander  thither  ; 
iVaiuler,  a  word  for  shadows  like  thyself^ 
As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelf. 

XIL 
Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east ! 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch ;  the  morning  rise 
Doth  cite  each  movmg  sense  from  idle  rest. 
Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes, 
^V'hile  Piiilomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark, 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark ; 

For  she  doth  welcome  day-light  with  her  ditty, 
And  drives  away  dark  dismal-dreaming  night: 
The  night  so  pack'd,  I  post  unto  my  pretty; 
Heart  halh  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight; 
Sorrow  chang'd  to  solace,  solace  mix'd  with  sorrow ; 
For  why  ?  she  sigh'd,  and  bade  me  come  to-morrow. 

\Vere  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon ; 
15ut  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours ; 
'I'o  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon  ; 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowers ! 
Pack  night,  peep  day,  good  day,  of  night  now  borrow : 
Short,  night,  to-night,  and  length  tliyself  to-morrow. 

xm. 

It  was  a  lording's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of  three. 
That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be, 
Till  looking  on  an  EngUshman,  the  fairest  eye  could 

see. 
Her  fancy  fell  a  turning.  [did  fight. 

Long  was  the  combat  doubtful,  that  love  with  love 
To  leave  the  master  loveless,   or  kill   the   gallant 

knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas,  it  was  a  spite 
Unto  the  silly  damsel. 

But  one  must  be  refused,  more  mickle  was  the  pain. 
That  nothing  could  be  used,  to  turn  them  both  to 

gain,  [disdain 

For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded  with 
Aias,  she  could  not  help  it ! 


Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of  the  day, 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away ; 
Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady  gavi 
For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

XIV. 
On  a  day  (alack  the  day  !) 
Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May, 
Spy'd  a  blossom  passing  fair. 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow  : 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so ! 
But  alas  I  my  hand  hath  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thct  from  thy  thorn; 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet 
Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  nie, 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee ; 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  e'en  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiope  were  ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love. 

XV, 

My  flocks  feed  not. 
My  ewes  breed  not. 
My  rams  speed  not, 

All  is  amiss : 
Love's  denying, 
Faith's  defying, 
Heart's  renying, 
Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jijjs  arc  quite  forgot. 
All  lay  lady's  love  is  lost,  God  wot : 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  love. 
There  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 
One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss ; 
O,  frowning  fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame ! 
For  now  I  see, 
Inconstancy 
More  in  women  than  in  men  remain^ 

In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me, 

Living  in  thrall : 
Heart  is  bleeding, 
All  help  needing, 
(O  cruel  speeding !) 
Fraughted  with  galH 
My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal, 
My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtail  dog  that  wont  to  have  play'd, 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid  ; 
My  sighs  so  deep, 
Procure  to  weep. 
In  howling-wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Throu^  harkless  ground, 
Like  a  thousand  vanquish'd  men  in  bloody  fight ! 

Clear  wells  spring  not, 
Sweet  birds  sing  not. 
Loud  bells  ring  not 

Cheerfully ; 
Herds  stand  weeping, 
Flocks  all  sleeping. 
Nymphs  back  creeping 
IfearfuUy : 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains. 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains. 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled, 
All  our  lovo  is  lost,  for  love  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  lass. 
Thy  like  ne'er  was. 
For  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moan-: 
Poor  Coridon 
Must  live  alone. 
Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  ooiie^ 
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XVI. 

When  as  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame, 
.  And  stall'd  the  deer  that  thou  wouldst  strike, 

Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame, 

As  well  as  fancv,  partial  tike  : 

Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head, 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell, 

Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk, 

Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  swell  j 

(A  crioole  soon  can  find  a  halt:) 
But  p.imly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well, 
And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell. 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways  ; 

Spare  not  to  spend, — and  chiefly  there 

Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise, 

By  ringing  always  in  her  ear : 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town, 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust, 
And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true  ; 
Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust, 
Seek  never  thou  to  choose  anew : 

When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 
What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent, 
Her  cloudy  looks  will  clear  ere  night ; 
And  then  too  late  she  will  repent 
That  she  dissembled  her  delignt ; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day. 
That  with  such  scorn  she  put  away. 
What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength, 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay, 
Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length. 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say, — 
Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men^ 
In  faith  you,  had  not  had  it  then. 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  wiui  an  outward  show, 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk, 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  luiuw. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  oft, 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought  7 
Think,  women  love  to  match  with  men, 
And  not  to  live  so  like  a  saint : 
Here  is  no  heaven  :  they  holy  then 
Begin,  when  age  doth  them  attaint. 
Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed, 
One  womsji  would  another  wed. 
But  soft ;  enough, — too  much  I  fear ; 
For  if  my  lady  near  my  song. 
She  will  not  slick  to  ring  mine  eeir, 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  bo  so  long : 
Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said, 
To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray'd. 
XVII. 

Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  mblead  the  mom : 

But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

Seals  of  love,  but  seard  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh,  hide  Uiose  hills  of  snow 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears, 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears  : 

But  first  set  my  poor  neart  free, 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 

XVIII. 
Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay, 
On  tha  tole  Arabian  tree, 


Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be. 

To  whose  sound  chaste  winga  obey. 

But  thou  shrieking  harbinger, 

Foul  pre-currer  of  the  fiend. 

Augur  of  the  fever's  end. 

To  this  troop  come  thou  not  new  1 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing. 
Save  the  eagle,  feather'd  King: 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  defunctive  music  can. 
Be  the  death-divining  swan. 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 
And  thou,  treble-dated  crow, 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 
With  the  breatli  thou  giv'st  and  lak^, 
'Alongst  our  mourners  shall  thou  go. 
Here  llie  anthem  doih  commence  :~- 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead  ; 
Phenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 
So  they  loVd,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one  ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asimder ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
"Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen : 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine. 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  Phenix'  sijght  : 
£ither  was  the  other's  mme. 
Property  was  thus  appall'd. 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same  ; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 
Reason,  in  itself  confounded, 
Saw  division  grow  together  ; 
To  themselves  yet  either  neither. 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded  ; 

That  it  cried,  how  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  ! 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none. 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threne 
To  the  Phenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  love ; 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 

THRENOS. 

Beauty,  truth,  end  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity. 
Here  inclos'd  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  tlie  Phenix'  nest ; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  dotli  rest, 

Leaving  no  posterity: — 
'Twas  not  their  infirmity, 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be  ; 
Beauty  brag,  but  'tis  not  she  ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  um  let  ihoce  repair 

That  are  either  true  or  fair  ; 

For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 

Wm.   SRAKE-aPCAMU 
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THE    END. 
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